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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 


OF  all  the  political  problems  with  which 
Great  Britain  is  now  confronted,  that  of 
Ireland  holds  the  first  place.  There  are  a 
dozen  obvious  reasons  of  national  credit  and  inter- 
national policy,  of  humanity,  and  of  hard  business 
sense,  why  it  should  be  deposed  from  its  evil  pre- 
eminence. The  Government  have  taken  towards 
this  end  a step  that  is  really  decisive,  even  if  for  the 
moment  it  may  seem  to  lead  to  nothing.  They  have 
invited  the  Sinn  Fein  and  the  Ulster  leaders  to  a 
conference  in  London.  That  the  invitation  will  or 
can  be  unconditionally  accepted  bv  Mr.  de  Valera 
and  his  advisers  seems  unlikely ; it  may  even  be 
refused.  But  for  two  reasons  we  feel  justified  in 
calling  it  a decisive  development.  The  first  is  that, 
whatever  the  immediate  reply  from  Dublin,  there 
must  now  be  a public  elaboration  of  the  ideas  and 
expectations  of  the  Government  in  issuing  the  invi- 
tation at  all.  The  second  is  that,  after  so  definite 
an  appeal  for  peace  by  agreement,  there  can  be  no 
going  back  to  the  stupidities  of  force.  The  Govern- 
ment have  stumbled  at  last  upon  the  only  path  to  a 
tolerable  settlement,  and  the  country,  we  believe, 
will  hold  them  to  it. 


The  only  inevitable  thing  about  the  coal  strike 
was  the  manner  of  its  end.  It  need  never  have  been 
begun,  but  having  been  begun,  it  could  only  end  in 
one  way.  From  the  moment  the  country  under- 
stood that  the  leaders  of  the  Miners’  Federation 
were  using  the  economic  pressure  of.  a strike  in  a 
vital  industry  to  override  a Parliamentary  decision 
on  a prime  matter  of  public  policy,  from  that 


moment  the  success  of  the  strike  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. One  quietly  significant  demonstration  that 
Great  Britain  was  not  going  Bolshevist  and  would 
face  even  the  extremity  of  civil  war  rather  than  yield 
to  the  dictatorship  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  settled  that 
major  issue  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  raised.  The 
nation,  it  is  now  abundantly  clear,  can  take  care  of 
itself,  and  the  little  Lenins  who  have  done  their 
utmost  to  bedevil  British  industrialism  since 
the  Armistice  have  received  a set-back  from  which 
they  will  not  soon  or  easily  recover.  That,  and  the 
self-continent,  the  almost  cheerful,  temper  of  our 
people  under  extreme  provocation,  are  the  only 
bright  spots  on  the  wretched  picture  of  muddle  and 
dementia  and  an  all-round  collapse  of  the  qualities 
of  leadership  which  Great  Britain  has  been  made  to 
present  during  the  past  three  months. 


So  far  as  we  can  understand  the  terms  of  settle- 
ment and  forecast  their  probable  operation,  we 
should  sav  that  they  offer  a good  prospect  of  peace 
in  the  coal  industry  for  another  eighteen  months. 
The  recent  history  of  British  Trade  Unionism,  it  is 
very  true,  does  not  encourage  an  excess  of  confid- 
ence in  paper  agreements.  But  in  this  case  they  are 
reinforced  bv  the  more  substantial  guarantees  of 
exhausted  exchequers  and  a heavy  load  of  debt,  and 
perhaps  also  by  some  accretions  of  economic  com- 
mon sense  among  the  rank  and  file  and  some  healthy 
questionings  as  to  the  capacity  of  their  leaders.  It 
is  likelv,  therefore,  that  our  most  turbulent  industry 
for  another  vear  or  so  will  be  unwontedly  tranquil. 
But  the  mere  return  of  the  miners  to  work,  and  the 
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mere  cessation  of  strikes,  will  go  a very  little  way 
towards  setting  the  coal  trade  of  this  country  once 
more  on  its  feet. 


There  is  probably  an  uneconomic  surplus  of  at 
least  200,000  miners  employed  in  and  around  the 
British  pits,  and  many  thousands  of  them  must 
inevitably  find  themselves  out  of  work.  Our  export 
trade  in  coal,  by  means  of  which  we  largely  helped 
to  pay  for  our  huge  intake  of  food  and  raw  materials, 
has  been  killed  by  the  strike,  by  Germany’s  repara- 
tion coal,  and  bv  the  resolute  attacks  of  the  Ameri- 
cans upon  the  European  and  South  American 
markets.  Some  of  it,  possibly  a good  deal  of  it,  can 
hardly  be  revived  for  another  ten  years.  The  price 
of  British  coal  at  the  pit-head  is  still  too  high  either 
for  effective  competition  abroad  or  for  our  own 
manufacturing  purposes.  The  priceless  advantage 
of  an  abundance  of  cheap  fuel,  on  which  we  built  up 
our  industrial  prosperity,  has  been  partly  taken 
from  us  and  partly  thrown  heedlessly  away.  Until 
the  pit-head  price  of  coal  is  brought  down  to  fi  a 
ton,  it  will  be  impossible,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  for 
the  British  coal  industry  to  regain  its  pre-war  place 
in  the  national  economy ; and  the  likelihood  of  any 
such  reduction  seems  remote  in  the  face  of  the 
higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  and  diminished  output 
that  have  reduced  a once  flourishing  industry  to  a 
state  of  pauperism  and  landed  it  in  an  economic 
topsy-turvy  dom . 


These,  and  the  competition  of  oil  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  internal  combustion  engine,  are  the 
problems  which  niiners  and  owners  must  join  in 
i acing  and  in  solving,  or  else  see  their  industry  pass 

into  an  unstable  decline.  It  is  quite  possioie  that 
some  of  the  worst  consequences  of  the  strike  will  not 
be  felt  until  long  after  it  is  over,  until  the  realities  of 
the  position  of  the  industry  in  a world  of  competi- 
tive and  international  commerce  are  again  made 
clear,  and  until  Great  Britain  finds  herself,  as  in  six 
months  she  conceivably  may,  loaded  up  with  coal 
too  dearly  produced  to  be  saleable  at  home  or 
abroad.  Meanwhile  the  reaction  upon  other  indus- 
tries of  the  £10,000,000  grant  in  aid  of  wages,  with 
which  the  Government  has  purchased  peace,  is 
scarcely  likely  to  be  soothing.  What  possible  claim 
have  the  miners  to  largesse  on  such  a scale  as  this 
that  is  not  shared  by  the  engineers  or  the  cotton 
operatives  or  the  joiners  in  the  shipyards  or  any 
other  body  of  workers  whose  wages  have  had  to  be 
reduced  to  enable  the  industries  that  employ  them 
to  keep  going  at  all  ? What  claim  have  they  which 
is  not  far  surpassed  by  the  agricultural  labourers 
who,  having  received  from  the  Government  what 
they  thought  was  a charter  of  protection,  now  find 
it,  six  months  later,  unconcernedly  torn  to  shreds? 
We  shall  only  return  in  this  country  to  economic 
sanity  when  the  Government  learns  to  leave  indus- 
try alone. 


Beyond  the  gossip  of  the  lobbies  and  the  clubs 
and  a letter  or  two  from  Lord  Salisbury  in  the 
Times  there  are  few  overt  signs  that  political 
parties  are  on  the  verge  of  rupture  and  realign- 
ment. But  the  impression  none  the  less  deepens 
that  behind  the  scenes  there  is  going  on  an  active 
and  confused  play  and  counter-play  of  groups  and 
personalities  out  of  which  new  alliances  and  a new 


disposition  of  forces  may  emerge.  The  funda- 
mental trouble,  of  course,  with  the  Coalition  is 
that  it  is  a Coalition,  and  as  such,  condemned  by 
the  law  of  its  being  to  seek  salvation  through  sops 
to  sections  and  to  manufacture  national  policies 
out  of  a hodge-podge  of  mutually  destructive 
heresies.  A ministry  that  is  also  a mosaic  lacks 
of  necessity  the  compulsions,  the  loyalties,  the 
driving  power,  and  the  comparative  certainties  of 
conviction  and  objective  that  strengthened  and 
redeemed  Party  government  of  the  old  type.  It 
can  tackle  no  problem  exhaustively ; it  is  continu- 
ally being  forced  to  “ solder  close  impossibilities 
and  make  them  kiss  ” ; it  loses  its  stride  or  never 
acquires  one;  its  existence  is  a straddle. 


In  such  circumstances  there  is  always  scope  and 
to  spare  for  a Greville.  He  would  need  just  now 
the  bulkiest  of  note-books.  He  would  meet  the 
men  who  are  calling  for  more  “decisive”  policies 
and  who  think  that  they  might  be  forthcoming 
from  a Birkenhead-Churchill  Government.  He 
would  hear  of  the  growing  coolness  between  the 
Prime  Minister  and  some  of  his  older  Liberal  col- 
leagues and  his  Conservative  supporters.  He 
could  hardly  go  anywhere  without  listening  to 
some  very  pointed  criticisms  of  Mr.  Austen  Cham- 
berlain as  Leader  of  the  House.  Details  would  be 
poured  in  upon  him  of  the  arrangements  that  are 
being  made  for  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Asquith  and 
the  re-emergence  of  Lord  Grey  and  of  the  hopes 
that  are  cherished  for  an  Administration  to  which 
Lord  Grey  would  give  character  and  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  “ popularity.”  The  fine  electioneering 
’ d of  the  Prime  Minister  would  be  detected  by 
1 in  the  fresh  and  rather  consciously  harmonious 
gatherings  of  Coalition  and  Asquithian  Liberals ; 
there  would  be  a page  about  Lord  Derby ; and  a 
paragraph  or  two  about  Labour,  which  for  the 
most  part  seems  to  be  doing  nothing  in  the  House 
and  a great  deal  in  the  constituencies.  All  this 
and  much  else,  with  plentiful  prophecies  of  a 
General  Election  this  year,  would  give  a contem- 
porary diarist  all  the  material  he  could  possibly 
wish  for.  And  some  of  it  may  be  true.  But  the 
last  word  rests  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  it  is  a 
token  of  our  present  complexities  that  he,  of  all  our 
political  leaders,  should  be  appearing  as  a Man  of 
Mystery. 


No  choice  could  well  be  happier,  personally  or 
historically,  than  that  which  is  now  speeding  Lord 
Dundonald  on  his  way  to  Lima  as  the  British 
representative  at  the  centenary  celebrations  of  the 
independence  of  Peru.  Latin  America  has  not 
forgotten,  and  never  will  forget,  the  honourable 
association  of  the  Cochrane  family  with  her 
struggle  for  freedom.  When  Miranda,  the  friend 
of  Fox  and  Pitt,  sailed  from  New  York  in  1806 
to  ignite  the  flame  of  revolution  in  South  America, 
Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  the  British  Admiral  in 
Command  of  the  West  Indian  station,  gave  him 
open  support,  placed  eight  or  nine  British  men-of- 
war  at  his  disposal,  afid  contributed  a strong  con- 
tingent of  British  Marines  to  the  expedition.  A 
nephew  of  the  Admiral  was  to  share  later  on  in 
the  glory  of  liberating  Chile  and  Peru ; and  after 
organising  the  Brazilian  Navy  he  fought  with 
Byron  for  the  freedom  of  Greece.  Another 
Cochrane  visited  Colombia  in  the  early  days  of 
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her  independence  and  wrote  a keenly  observant 
book  on  the  new-born  nationality ; and,  as  the  late 
war  showed,  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  house  still 
burns  gallantly. 

Much  too  little  is  remembered  here  of  Great 
Britain’s  part  in  securing  Spanish  American  in- 
dependence. The  Cochranes  were  far  from  stand- 
ing alone.  After  Waterloo  there  were  few 
problems  of  foreign  policy  that  more  exercised  the 
minds  of  British  statesmen  than  those  propounded 
by  the  South  American  fight  for  freedom ; and  at 
every  juncture  the  incomparable  weight  of  British 
influence  and  sympathy  was  thrown  on  the  side 
of  the  insurgents.  London  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  revolutionary  juntas;  some  10,000  men, 
veterans  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  sailed  from  the 
British  Isles  in  organised  expeditions  to  take 
service  with  the  liberators ; and  many  of  them,  the 
Irish  especially,  rose  to  high  honours  in  the 
countries  whose  cause  they  had  made  their  own. 
There  can  be  no  history  of  Colombia  in  which 
Daniel  Florence  O’Leary  does  not  figure;  the 
names  of  the  men  of  the  British  Legion  are  in- 
scribed on  the  rolls  of  honour  of  the  lands  they 
helped  to  free;  in  the  South  Buenos  Aires  still 
cherishes  the  name  of  Admiral  Brown  ; while  on 
the  west  coast  O’Higgins  and  Lynch  and 
Murphy  and  Edwards  stand  high  in  the  annals 
of  the  Chilean  fight  for  liberty. 


in  London.  Her  vivacitv  and  masterfulness,  her 
beauty  and  daring,  and  the  thorough  knowledge  she 
assimilated  of  the  world  in  which  she  lived  and 
worked  and  enjoyed  herself,  made  her  house  in  the 
’eighties  a singularly  attractive  and  powerful  salon  ; 
and  in  the  constituencies,  where  she  was  almost  the 
pioneer  of  women  canvassers  and  speakers,  her 
success  was  great  and  immediate.  She  was  pre- 
cisely the  type  of  American  woman  whose  gifts 
eould  only  mature  and  find  adequate  scope  in  the 
spaciousness  and  variety  of  life  in  England. 


At  cricket,  polo,  golf,  and  lawn-tennis  this  has 
been  a year  of  British  eclipse  and  of  Australian  and 
American  triumph  ; the  most  famous  of  all  yachting 
trophies  is  held  in  the  United  States;  and  to-day  a 
Frenchman  and  an  American  dispute  the  heavy- 
weight championship  of  the  world.  1 here  is  some- 
thing worth  inquiry  in  the  monotonous  record,  but 
nothing  worth  weeping  over ; and  the  facile  talk  of 
“ British  decadence  in  sport  ” seems  to  us  sheer 
nonsense.  In  sport,  as  in  most  of  our  other 
activities,  we  rely  on  natural  aptitudes  and  indi- 
vidual genius  rather  than  on  intensive  training  and 
organisation.  We  rarely  turn  the  potentially  first- 
rate  man  into  the  actually  first-rate  man  ; and  we  are 
singularly  behindhand  in  applying  the  hundred 
and  one  little  devices  that  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween failure  and  success. 


We  forget,  but  the  Latin-Americans  remember. 
The  confidence  of  their  Governments  in  British 
policy,  their  partiality  for  men  of  British  stock, 
their  readiness  to  welcome  the  investment  of 
British  capital,  all  derive  from  the  days  when  the 
British  Government  and  the  British  people  were 
the  most  effective  champions  of  Latin-American 
independence.  Those  ties  of  sentiment  have  been 
reinforced  by  a thousand  material  interests. 
Before  the  war  some  £600,000,000  of  British 
capital  was  invested  in  South  America,  and  our 
trade  with  the  continent  came  to  not  less  than 
£100,000,000  a year.  To-day  few  prizes  in  the 
world  of  commerce  can  surpass  the  importance  ot 
regaining  and  consolidating  our  position  in  those 
regions.  Some  70,000,000  people,  occupying 

what  is,  perhaps,  the  richest  store-house  of  natural 
wealth  that  still  awaits  development,  offer  a field 
for  British  trade,  shipping  and  finance  such  as  at 
present  is  nowhere  else  available.  The  time  will 
surely  come  when  the  New  World  will  be  called 
in  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old  in  a sense  far 
beyond  Canning’s  thought.  Learn  Spanish  and 
study  geography  are  more  than  ever  two  of  the 
soundest  of  business  maxims. 


At  the  Olympic  Games  we  pretty  regularly  failed 
because  our  competitors  from  abroad  brought  an 
extra  keenness,  a stronger  desire  to  win,  a sounder 
and  more  scientific  habit  of  insurance  against  all 
risks,  and  far  more  readiness  to  tolerate  the  neces- 
sarv  discipline,  then  our  own  men  ; and  at  the  same 
time  they  were  backed  up  by  a natural  pride  and 
interest  which  made  the  problems  of  organisation 
and  finance  comparatively  simple.  Our  representa- 
tives, no  doubt,  wanted  to  win,  but  not  enough  to 
submit  to  all  the  trouble,  expenditure  and  training 
that  are  the  price  of  victory  in  these  days  of  keener 
competition;  and  whether  they  won  or  lost  our 
people  at  home  were  only  mildly  interested,  feeling 
instinctively  that  these  preposterous  carnivals  were 
bad  for  sport  and  not  good  for  anything  else. 


A vivid  and  vital  personality  has  been  lost  to 
London  society  bv  the  death  on  Wednesday  of 
Ladv  Randolph  Churchill.  The  wife  of  one  of  the 
most  spasmodically  brilliant  men  of  his  day,  the 
mother  of  a far  steadier  and  abler  son,  and  the  coun- 
sellor and  indefatigable  helpmate  of  both,  Lady 
Randolph  played  a part  that  was  all  her  own  in  the 
social  and  political  life  of  the  metropolis  for  over 
forty  years.  She  was  one  of  the  first  founders,  and 
she  remained  to  the  last  the  most  distinctive  mem- 
ber, of  what  used  to  be  called  the  American  colony 


Failure  in  international  contests  leaves  us  quite 
unmoved.  So  long  as  our  noble  army  ot 
ardent  duffers  remains  intact,  and  old  and  young, 
men  and  boys,  women  and  girls,  meet  and  play  on 
innumerable  fields,  so  long  as  we  retain  t e sane 
spirit  and  wholesome  traditions  of  the  thing,  a cer- 
tain cheerfulness  is  still  permissible.  If  inter- 
national sports  were  to  be  decided  between  the  hun- 
dred best  cricket  elevens  in  each  country,  the  n tv 
best  polo  teams,  the  thousand  best  golfers,  and  the 
million  best  lawn-tennis  players,  we  should  prob- 
ably win  with' ease.  For  however  much  we  tail  in 
qualitv,  in  quantity  we  are  still  some  way  ahead; 
our  best  at  times  may  not  be  so  good l as  ot  er 
people’s  best,  but  our  average  is  considerably  above 
theirs ; and  when  there  is  wailing  over  our  down- 
fall ” it  is  just  as  well  to  remember  that  what 
counts  is  keenness  and  the  spirit  of  the  multitudes 
of  unknown  and  ordinary  players.  The  soul  of  all 
sports  is  the  inefficient,  indomitable  enthusiast. 
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TO  OUR  READERS. 

THE  present  issue  of  The  Saturday  Review 
is  the  first  to  appear  under  its  new  Editor- 
ship. The  occasion  invites  to  something 
in  the  nature  of  a manifesto;  but  we  have  no  inten- 
tion of  issuing  one.  Our  preference  is  rather  to  ask 
the  indulgent  good-will  of  our  readers,  old  and  new, 
for  an  enterprise  that  is  not  without  its  hazards,  and 
that  cannot  be  carried  to  success  all  at  once.  We 
should  be  heartily  sorry  if  the  effort  to  make  The 
Saturday  Review  once  more  a power  in  British 
affairs  and  a source  of  varied  pleasure  to  men  and 
women  of  intelligence,  were  to  be  judged  by  the  con- 
tents of  this  issue,  or  of  any  single  issue.  The 
effort  itself — this  much  we  may  safely  promise — 
will  assuredly  not  be  lacking.  But  its  fruition  must 
necessarily  be  a cumulative  process  of  experiment 
and  rebuilding,  and  therefore  of  frequent  disap- 
pointments. We  shall  have  to  feel  our  way,  and 
we  shall  be  content  if  we  outstrip  the  most  alert  and 
critical  of  our  readers  in  recognising  where  and 
when  and  how  we  have  missed  it.  The  essential 
thing  is  that  the  spirit  of  the  quest  should  be  sincere 
and  the  goal  worth  the  struggle. 

There  are,  however,  certain  broad  principles  on 
which  The  Saturday  Review  proposes  to  take  its 
stand,  and  which  may  as  well  be  stated  at  the  outset. 
We  have  a firm  faith  and  pride  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  British  stock  and  British  institutions,  in  the 
civilising  mission  which  fate  has  fastened  upon  this 
land,  and  in  that  adventuring  pioneer  spirit  of  our 
people  which  has  only  to  be  given  free  play  to 
enable  them  to  redeem  all  the  material  losses  of  the 
war.  The  Incorporated  Society  of  British  Pessi- 
mists will  receive  no  countenance  or  recruits  from 
us.  Neither  will  those  who  belittle  the  Parliament- 
ary system  and  the  character  of  our  public  life  with 
little  or  no  prevision  of  whither  the  unrest  they  are 
helping  to  provoke  will  eventually  carry  them.  It 
became  the  fashion  during  the  war,  when  everything 
that  was  not  action  seemed  trivial  or  superfluous,  to 
sneer  at  Legislatures.  But  we  all  know  now  that 
nothing  can  be  permanently  healthy  in  the  British 
polity  so  long  as  the  House  of  Commons  is  a cowed 
or  a lopsided  Chamber,  unrepresentative  of  the 
nation,  and  neither  commanding  nor  deserving  its 
confidence.  It  seems  vital  to  all  sound  British  pur- 
poses that  it  should  be  raised  once  more  to  its  old 
plane  of  competence,  freedom,  and  repute. 

To  this,  which  is  but  one  among  the  many  public 
needs  of  our  times,  it  is  our  hope  that  a journal  like 
The  Saturday  Review  may  be  able  to  contribute 
something  of  value.  It  can,  however,  only  do  so  if 
it  remains,  as  we  intend  that  it  shall  remain,  inde- 
pendent of  all  parties,  and  bent  upon  presenting  the 
national  aspect  of  each  question  as  it  arises.  With 
the  aims  of  nearly  all  the  existing  parties  that  appear 
at  this  moment  to  be  nearing  the  point  of  crystallisa- 
tion into  new  groupings  we  have  some  sympathy; 
with  the  aims  of  none  have  we  complete  sympathy ; 
and  the  only  course  That  thus  seems  to  us  compatible 
with  intellectual  honesty  and  with  some  rather 
fundamental  conceptions  of  what  British  interests 
demand,  is  one  of  detachment  without“superiority” 
ancTof  informed  criticism  looking  to  constructive 
ends. 

We  incline,  for  instance,  to  put  the  economic 
and  the  financial  problem  now  before  the  nation 
in  a category  of  importance  all  its  own,  and  to 
bring  most  projected  policies,  at  home  and 


abroad,  in  the  sphere  of “ social  reform  ” as  well 
as  in  that  of  foreign  commitments,  to  the  touch- 
stone of  our  ability  to  pay  for  them.  Nothing 
can  be  right  with  a country  if  its  finances  are 
wrong,  and  British  finances  just  now  are  not 
merely  wrong  but  perilously  so.  Fortunately  the 
remedy  is  plain.  It  lies  in  the  resolute  and  pro- 
gressive reduction  of  Governmental  expenditure 
and  the  simultaneous  liberation  of  all  the  forces 
and  agencies  in  the  Kingdom  that  can  create  new 
wealth.  The  first  postulate  implies  something  far 
more  drastic  than  mere  Departmental  economy  or 
the  final  ousting  of  the  war-born  bureaucracy.  It 
involves  an  overhauling  of  our  naval,  military, 
European  and  Near  Eastern  schemes  and  policies; 
it  involves  peace  in  Ireland;  it  involves  a business- 
like understanding  with  the  United  States  and 
Japan  as  to  the  future  of  armaments;  it  involves  a 
very  much  sterner  conscience  on  the  part  of  both 
Parliament  and  public  towards  those  facile  pro- 
jects for  “ a new  world  ” that  usually  turn  out 
as  demoralising  to  their  would-be  beneficiaries  as 
they  are  fatal  to  sound  finance;  and  it  also  in- 
volves an  early  reconsideration  of  the  Peace  of 
Versailles  and  of  the  whole  question  of  in- 
demnities and  reparations  and  international  in- 
debtedness in  the  light  of  economic'  realities  and 
reactions. 

The  second  essential  of  national  recovery — “the 
liberation  of  all  the  forces  and  agencies  in  the 
Kingdom  that  can  cre'ate  new  wealth  ’’ — is  one 
that  can  be  summed  up  in  the  words  “ Hands  off 
industry.”  The  commerce  of  this  country,  on 
which  its  prosperity  rests,  needs  two  things  above 
all  others.  The  first  is  industrial  peace;  the 
second  is  to  be  let  alone.  The  absolute  freedom 
ot  the  merchant,  the  trader,  the  manufacturer  and 
the  capitalist  to  produce,  to  import  and  export, 
and  to  invest,  just  as  self-interest  dictates,  is  in 
our  judgment  one  of  the  pre-requisites  to  the 
reconquest  of  our  old  dominance  in  the  markets  of 
the  world.  This  freedom  signifies  not  only  Free 
I rade  as  the  policy  best  suited  to  our  circum- 
stances, but  also  the  end  of  Governmental  direc- 
tion and  control,  with  subsidies  to  this  industry, 
curtailment  of  profits  in  that,  State  monopolies 
here,  and  spoon-fed  monopolies  there.  For  us  in 
Great  Britain  one  of  the  chief  enemies  to  be 
fought  is  the  bureaucratic  regimentation  of  trade, 
and  I he  Saturday  Review  means  to  do  what  it 
can  to  fight  it. 

As  for  industrial  peace,  our  hope  is  that  it  may 
be  induced  by  a less  brutal  process  than  that  of 
an  enforced  recognition,  such  as  has  at  last 
dawned  upon  the  miners,  of  the  economic  neces- 
sity  for  it  if  we  are  to  hold  our  own  in  a com- 
petitive world.  The  determining  elements  of  a 
sane  and  durable  industrial  relationship  must 
always  be  human  and  psychological  rather  than 
economic;  and  we  know  of  few  issues  between 
employers  and  employed  that  would  not  be  solved 
if  they  were  to  be  approached  in  the  right  temper 
and  in  the  sort  of  spirit  of  unity  and  of  .sacrifice 
for  the  common  good  that  prevailed  during  the 
war.  To  help  in  recapturing  that  spirit  and  to 
let  it  play  freely  throughout  the  world  of  industry, 
and  to  withstand  all  those,  whether  they  are 
employers  or  Trade  Union  leaders,  who  obstruct 
its  progress,  seems  to  us  a task  among  the  most 
serviceable  that  any  journal  at  this  juncture 
could  essay. 
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THE  MOVE  TOWARDS  IRISH 
PEACE. 

[From  an  Irish  Correspondent.] 

WHATEVER  be  the  result  of  the  Govern- 
ment’s S.O.S.  call  to  the  Irish  leaders  to 
find  a way  out  of  the  Irish  impasse— and 
no  one  can  be  more  anxious  than  I am  that  it  may 
succeed  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations— it 
has  transformed  the  Irish  situation.  As  late  as 
Tune  2 1 st,  the  day  before  the  King  read  his  message 
of  peace  to  the  people  of  Ireland  in  Belfast,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  one  of  the 
most  provocative  of  all  his  anti-Irish  utterances. 
Irish  and  British  peers  had  appealed  for  a disclosure 
of  the  Government’s  proposed  amendment  to  their 
impossible  Act;  not  only  had  the  Government  no 
concessions  to  announce,  but  force  and  more  force 
was  proclaimed  the  policy  upon  which  they  relied. 
Whether  a threat  of  revolt  in  the  ranks  of  the  Coali- 
tion, a word  of  warning  from  the  Dominion 
Premiers,  or  fear  of  the  rising  moral  indignation  of 
the  British  people  led  to  this  amazing  volte  face, 

I am  not  concerned  to  enquire.  The  recognition  of 
the  Irish  chief  as  no  longer  an  outlaw,  but  as  one 
representing  the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish  people, 
with  whom  a treaty  of  peace  can  be  negotiated, 
implies  the  final  abandonment  of  the  insane  attempt 
to  impose  upon  an  unwilling  people  a constitution 
they  refuse  even  to  consider.  It  is  time,  therefore, 
to  see  clearly  where  we  stand  in  the  age-long  Anglo- 
Irish  conflict,  and  by  what  fundamental  changes  of 
policy  the  hope  that  it  is  nearing  its  end  may  be 
realised. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Irish  policy — if  a sequence 
of  legislative  and  administrative  expedients,  devoid 
alike  of  principle  and  precedent,  can  be  called  a 
policy — had  an  immediate  party,  and,  one  must 
assume,  an  ultimate  political,  purpose.  In  the  first 
it  has  partiallv  succeeded  : in  the  second  it  has 

completely  failed.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate 
here,  but  very  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  the 
circumstances  which  brought  it  about  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  one-fifth  of  the  Irish  people  have  occu- 
pied since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  a position  of 
extraordinary  influence  in  British  party  politics. 
When  it  became  impossible  to  postpone  any  longer 
a semblance  of  keeping  faith  with  the  majority  of 
the  Irish  people,  it  was  essential  to  the  very  existence 
of  the  Coalition  Government  that  this  Ulster 
Minority  should  be  induced  to  accept  Home  Rule. 
The  King  has  given  to  theffiirth  of  their  Parliament 
a dignity  which  was  lamentably  wanting  in  its  con- 
ception. On  his  return  to  London  he  was  greeted 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  bore  testimony  to  the 
feeling  that  he  had  done  his  best  and  breathed  an 
earnest  prayer  that  Irish  peace  may  reward  his 
efforts. 

In  this  brief  review  of  the  working  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  Act,  1920,  in  its  application  to 
Northern  Ireland,  I believe  I have  indicated  all  the 
elements  of  success.  A Parliament  and  an  Execu- 
tive have  been  set  up  in  one  of  the  two  Irelands 
created  by  British  law.  It  is  true  that  for  a period 
of  three  years  they  are  not  even  to  be  trusted  with 
the  police,  and  93  per  cent,  of  their  revenues  will  be 
derived  from  taxes  levied  upon  and  collected  in  Ire- 
land by  the  Parliament  at  Westminster.  But  these 
conditions  have  been  accepted  by  a majority  of  the 


people  within  the  area  concerned.  With  this  suc- 
cess achieved  in  the  six  north-eastern  counties,  the 
Government  appear  suddenly  to  have  realised  that 
their  policy  has  not  brought  peace  a day  nearer  in 
Ireland  as  a whole.  Indeed,  so  serious  is  the  situa- 
tion, from  the  actual  military  point  of  view,  that 
they  dare  not  wait  to  see  whether  the  exemplary  con- 
duct of  the  Northern  Parliament  will,  as  they  reck- 
lessly foretold,  weaken  the  unanimous  resolve  of 
four-fifths  of  the  Irish  people  to  have  no  hand  or 
part  in  the  Government  of  Ireland  Act,  1920.  So 
the  King  was  barely  back  in  Buckingham  Palace 
before  the  whole  policy  was  dramatically  changed. 
Peace  is  to  be  negotiated  between  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  the 
President  of  the  Irish  Republic  ! 

Let  us  assume  that  the  Conference  will  meet  : 
whether  it  will  lead  to  a settlement  will  depend 
mainly  upon  the  statesmanship  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
and  Mr.  de  Valera.  It  may  seem  strange  that  any- 
one should  treat  the  statesmanship  of  one  who  has 
been  the  British  Empire’s  Chief  through  the  greatest 
crisis  in  the  world’s  history,  as  an  unknown 
quantity,  and  should  regard  the  Ulster  leader’s  part 
in  the  negotiations  as  relatively  unimportant.  But, 
frankly,  I do  not  think  that  even  those  who  un- 
reservedly credit  Mr.  Lloyd  George  with  winning 
the  war,  and  to  whom  talk  about  losing  the  peace 
verges  upon  the  blasphemous,  can  find  any  states- 
manship— or,  indeed,  notable  statecraft  in  his 
Irish  policy.  Sir  James  Craig  has  shown  himself 
genuinely  anxious  to  negotiate  a settlement  at  the 
earliest  moment  and  to  recognise  that,  even  in  his 
own  area,  the  only  foundation  upon  which  peace 
can  be  established  is  the  unity  of  Ireland.  But 
beyond  giving  more  convincing  proof  than  yet 
exists  of  his  ability  to  carry  his  followers  with  him 
in  his  broader  views,  he  will  have  nothing  to  say. 
Until  the  situation  is  radically  changed  in 
“Southern  Ireland,”  the  Government  of  “Northern 
Ireland,”  as  provided  by  the  Act,  must  proceed. 
Mr.  de  Valera  will  have  a hard  task  in  so  stating  the 
Irish  case  as  to  avoid  being  charged  by  his  own 
followers  with  lowering  the  Irish  demand,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  appearing  intransigent  to  British 
and  American  observers,  on  the  other.  On  the 
quality  of  his  statesmanship  may  well  depend  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  Conference. 

Happily  the  situation  with  which  the  Conference 
will  have  to  deal  is  fairly  clear,  and  the  broad  lines 
upon  which  a settlement  can  be  based  are  generally 
agreed.  The  issue  between  England  and  Ireland 
to  be  decided  at  the  Conference  is,  at  any  rate,  clear 
beyond  dispute.  If  Mr.  Lloyd  George  plainly  and 
unequivocally  acknowledge  the  sovereign  right  of 
Ireland  to  choose  her  own  form  of  government,  sub- 
ject to  no  reservations  save  only  those  involving  the 
safety  of  England  and  of  her  Empire,  the  success  of 
the  Conference  is  assured.  The  other  principal 
issue — that  between  the  North-East  corner  and  the 
rest  of  the  island— would  then  present  no  formidable 
difficulties.  The  growing  popularity  of  the 
Dominion  plan  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  not  only 
provides  a satisfactory  political  relationship  between 
Britain  and  the  free  peoples  she  once  controlled,  but 
also  adjusts  in  an  immense  variety  of  wavs  the 
relations  between  different  sections  of  those  peoples. 
To  make  such  an  offer  requires  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
the  statesmanship  of  his  earlier  days  : to  accept  it 
would  need  in  Mr.  de  Valera  the  courage  to  be 
moderate. 
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LORD  BIRKENHEAD. 

THE  POLITICAL  CHILD  : WHAT  WILL 
HE  BECOME? 

IN  these  days  even  the  advertiser  (who  should 
be  of  all  men  the  most  earnest)  tends  to 
flippancy  ; do  not  our  great  railway  companies, 
wun  the  weight  of  thousands  of  engines  on  their 
minds,  and  millions  of  deferred  and  hope-deferred 
stock  on  their  consciences,  lightly  turn  to  pictures 
of  undraped  girls  when  they  want  to  tempt  a clerk 
to  spend  his  little  all  on  a seventy-miles  fare  on  the 
new  basis  ? 

But  in  the  good  days  of  Queen  Victoria  there  was 
a sound  moral  flavour  about  most  advertising,  and 
I recall  one  example  whenever  I wish  to  call  up  the 
characteristic  spirit  of  Victorianism,  with  its  pathetic 
faith  in  popular  education  and  mechanics’  institu- 
tions. It  was  the  advertisement  of  Somebody’s 
Popular  Instructor,  and  showed  what  was  to  be 
expected  from  taking  in  the  sevenpenny  parts  of 
this  publication.  There  were  pictures  of  two  babies, 
precisely  the  same  in  their  hydrocephalous  inno- 
cence. One  baby  grows  up  to  read  yellowbacks, 
and  the  other  to  take  in  the  Popular  Instructor.  The 
first,  of  course,  ends  in  hopeless  degradation ; the 
second  becomes  a Town  Councillor,  respected  and 
esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  The  thing  illus- 
trated the  simplicity  of  the  age  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Smiles.  It  could  envisage  the  yellowback  mind. 
It  could  envisage  the  Popular  Instructor  mind.  It 
could  not  or  would  not  understand  that  a young 
man  could  enjoy  yellowbacks  and  lessons  too,  or 
that  he  could  be  very  lazy  and  very  frivolous,  and 
yet  get  through  an  enormous  amount  of  serious 
work. 

The  nineteenth  century  would  never  have  been 
able  to  understand  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith.  It  would,  I 
think,  have  been  equally  puzzled  by  Lord  Birken- 
head. The  rapid  rise  of  the  former  would  have 
affronted  one  side  of  its  philosophy.  The  un- 
exhausted potentialities  of  the  latter  would  have 
given  it  pain  in  another  way.  Bad  enough  that  a 
man  still  under  fifty  should  have  reached  the  highest 
prize  of  the  politico-legal  career  without  being 
esteemed  either  a very  “serious”  politician  or  a 
very  “great”  lawyer.  But  how  much  worse  that, 
sitting  in  the  seat  of  solemn  maturity,  he  should  still 
£ive  the  impression  of  not  having  yet  settled  down  ! 
The  nineteenth  century  esteemed  settling  down  only 
second  to  getting  on.  It  loved  men  to  be  regular, 
or  (if  that  were  their  speciality)  to  be  regularlv 
irregular.  It  liked  them  to  act  up  to  their  reputa- 
tions. It  would  have  been  equally  shocked  had 
John  Bright  become  a Jingo,  or  Lord  Beaconsfield 
a Little  Englander,  or  Mr.  Labouchere  a good 
routine  administrator.  It  would  have  approved 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  had  he  turned  curate  just  as  little  as 
it  would  have  approved  Archbishop  Benson  had  he 
left  the  Church  for  the  Rationalist  platform.  And 
when  a man  had  become  Lord  Chancellor,  there  was 
only  one  other  thing  he  could  decently  be  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  That  was  an  ex-Chancellor. 

Lord  Birkenhead  refuses  to  settle  down.  He 
remains  the  political  child  of  whom  it  may  still  be 
asked,  What  will  he  become  ? Holding  a place 
traditionally  regarded  as  the  end  of  a career,  he 
appears  yet  to  be  only  at  the  beginning  of  one. 


There  is  something  tentative  and  unestablished  in 
his  position,  and  still  more  in  his  personality.  He 
is  not  yet  grown  up.  Many  things  depend  on  how 
he  grows  up — whether,  as  in  some  cases,  a brilliant 
precocity  exhausts  itself,  or,  as  in  others,  is  suc- 
ceeded bv  a splendid  maturity. 

To  say  that  Lord  Birkenhead  has  not  quite 
emerged  from  his  political  childhood  is  not,  of 
course,  to  deny  him  responsibility.  Childhood  is 
not  essentially  the  period  of  frivolity.  Rather  is  it 
a time  of  unproportioned  and  inconsecutive  serious- 
ness. Till  quite  recently  the  assumed  levity  of  Lord 
Birkenhead  has  been  a less  serious  defect  than  his 
jerky  earnestness.  It  is,  of  course,  his  foible  to 
appear  to  be  casual,  to  love  bridge  nights  and  scorn 
laborious  days.  He  has  said  that,  while  he  regrets 
many  hours  frittered  away  in  work,  he  has  regretted 
none  spent  in  sport.  An  extraordinary  vitality, 
moreover,  enables  him  with  apparent  impunity  to 
burn  both  ends  of  the  candle.  But  though 
he  can  do  much  in  the  way  of  late  hours 
without  being  used  up,  he  cannot  deny  him- 
self the  luxury  of  dandiacal  exhaustion.  The 
affectation  has  no  doubt  become  second  nature. 
At  Oxford  he  was  the  most  industrious  of 
workers  and  the  most  ostentatious  of  idlers.  At  the 
Temple  he  sat  up  half  the  night  to  justify  a reputa- 
tion for  slackness,  and  the  other  half  to  create  one 
for  efficiency^.  His  first  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  — the  speech  which  instantaneously  gave 
him  a commanding  position  in  his  party — seemed  a 
miracle  of  almost  insolent  carelessness;  it  was  in 
fact  prepared  with  all  the  nicety  of  a bacteriologist. 

In  short,  Lord  Birkenhead  is  a Tartuffe  of  the 
most  modern  kind — a hypocrite  who  conceals  the 
more  “ stuffy  ” virtues  under  the  more  airy  vices. 
He  is  industrious  by  stealth,  and  would  blush  (if 
that  were  his  weakness)  to  find  it  fame.  He  apolo- 
gises for  a profundity  as  another  man  would  for  a 
bad  pun.  Those  who  have  seen  Lord  Birken- 
head at  work  are  under  no  illusion  when  they  find 
him  afterwards  at  play.  But  the  general  public, 
which  sees  only  the  one  pose,  still  under-estimates 
the  qualities  which  underlie  his  apparently  light 
nature. 

Still,  with  all  such  deductions,  and  making  full 
allowance  for  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which 
Lord  Birkenhead  has  justified  his  appointment  as 
Lord  Chancellor,  (he  is  by  far  the  most  vital  holder 
of  that  great  office  of  recent  years)  the  shadow  of  his 
“Galloper”  days  still  rests  on  him.  It  is  true  that 
he  went  no  further  than  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  not  much 
further  than  Lord  Long,  and  not  nearlv  so  far  as 
Lord  Carson.  People  felt  that  these  had  the  excuse 
of  fanaticism  or  bewilderment.  “ F.  E.,”  they 
thought,  was  the  reverse  of  a fanatic,  and  in  no  way 
bewildered.  He  lay,  therefore,  under  the  suspicion 
of  fanning  a serious  public  fire  to  keep  his  own 
private  pot  boiling.  Perhaps  the  comnliment  and 
the  suspicion  were  equallv  ungrounded.  On  most 
subjects  Lord  Birkenhead  is  perfectly  free  from  the 
reproach  of  fixed  idea  and  quite  clear-headed.  But 
it  is  probable  that  on  the  Ulster  issue  his  judgment 
was  really  clouded  by  an  exorbitant  enthusiasm. 
His  father,  whose  early  death  interrupted  a legal 
career  of  much  promise,  had  served  in  the  Army  as 
a non-commissioned  officer,  and  mav  have  be- 
queathed the  son  some  touch  of  that  dourness  which 
complements  an  enjoying,  and  that  pugnacity  which 
complicates  a placable,  nature.  Besides,  Frederick 
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Edwin  Smith  was  born  and  brought  up  in  Liver- 
pool, a town  which  reproduces  in  only  slightly  less 
emphatic  form  the  feuds  and  prejudices  of  Belfast. 
Theological  hatred  one  would  not  naturally  asso- 
ciate with  Lord  Birkenhead.  But  he  has  a good 
deal  of  political  Protestantism. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  “galloping”  days,  unfor- 
tunate  for  Conservatism  as  a whole,  were  especially 
unhappy  in  their  effect  on  the  repute  of  the  other- 
wise most  promising  politician  on  the  Unionist  side. 
But  during  the  last  two  years  Lord  Birkenhead,  no 
doubt  with  conscious  effort,  has  been  busily  en- 
o-ao-ed  in  living  down  an  unfortunate  episode.  He 
has  shown  himself,  if  not  a great  lawyer,  at  least  a 
oreat  legal  reformer.  He  has  shown  himself,  in 
circumstances  which  proved  a self-sacrificing  regard 
for  the  public  interest,  an  able  and  strong  judge. 
And — in  one  sense  still  more  important — he  has 
exhibited  a capacity  for  strong  earnestness  and 
statesmanlike  width  of  view  (one  occasion  was  the 
Divorce  Bill,  and  another  the  Home  Rule  Act) 
which  suggest  that  the  long-deferred  maturity  is 
approaching. 

Lord  Birkenhead,  indeed,  seems  to  be  passing 
through  that  stage  which  was  intermediate,  in  the 
case  of  Disraeli  and  Lord  Salisbury,  between  the 
period  when  they  were  first  and  foremost  clever 
party  men,  and  the  period  when  they  were  first  and 
foremost  responsible  statesmen.  In  neither  case 
was  there  actual  suppression  of  charactei  ; the  rajs- 
chievous  wit,  the  ironical  temper,  the  contempt  for 
dulness  disguised  as  gravity  remained  to  the  last. 
But  they  were  modified  by  a mellowing  wisdom. 
The  years  seem  to  be  working  in  the  same  way  with 
Lord  Birkenhead.  He  is  as  ready  as  ever  with  the 
pungent  impromptu,  which  is  part  of  his 
personality ; and  no  radical  change  is  pos- 
sible  in  personality.  But  development  is  possible, 
and  the  last  two  or  three  years  have  brought  much 
evidence  that  the  new  “ master  of  flouts  and  gibes 
and  sneers  ” is  developing  on  the  lines  of  the  old. 

The  fact,  if  it  be  a fact,  is  important.  _ The 
Coalition,  it  would  seem,  is  beginning  to  disinteg- 
rate When  the  break-up  comes,  what  is  to 
happen  ? The  only  solid  party  is  the  Conserva- 
tive party.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  Conservatism 
of  the  old  type  would  provoke  a dangerous 
reaction.  The  country  is  only  negatively  Con- 
servative. It  is  tired  of  a millennium-seeking 
empiricism,  but  it  is  not  disposed  to  go  back  to  the 
old  Tory  Trinity  of  Land,  Church,  and  Trade.  For 
the  war  has  made  a break  scarcely  less  decisive  than 
that  which  separated  1793  from  1815,  and  a mere 
restoration  is  of  all  solutions  the  least  possible. 

Of  all  statesmen  now  living  Lord  Birkenhead 
would  seem  to  have  the  best  qualifications,  presum- 
ing the  existence  of  that  little  more  which  is  so 
much,  to  head  a Government  of  the  required  temper. 
The  time  is  no  doubt  not  yet.  But  the  talk  of  a 
Birkenhead  Government  has  a potential  though  not 
an  actual  truth.  It  represents  a vague  recognition 
of  certain  outstanding  facts.  The  country  is  at 
present  governed  by  a balance  of  fictions  which  may 
be  upset  at  any  moment.  Men  naturally  turn  their 
thoughts  in  such  circumstances  to  the  realities  in 
the  background.  One  of  them  is  obviously  the 
Conservative  party.  In  the  Conservative  party 
Lord  Birkenhead  may  or  may  not  prove  the  most 
considerable  reality.  But  where  look  we  for 

a"0ther?  E.T.  RAYMOND. 


VICTORY’S  USE  AND  ABUSE 


THERE  are  many  reasons  why  the  horn 
of  the  pacifist  should  be  exalted  by 
the  results  of  the  war.  It  has  pro- 
duced economic  chaos,  largely  owing  to  the 
unanimity  with  which  all  the  leading  civilised 
nations,  whether  engaged  in  it  or  not,  met 
the  financial  problems  that  it  created  by  overwork- 
ing the  printing  press  and  the  machinery  of  credit. 

It  has  produced  bad  blood  between  nations— even 
among  those  who  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder— so 
much  so  that  the  process  of  re-establishing  peace 
has  been  disastrously  delayed.  It  has  produced 
bad  blood  between  classes,  largely  again  owing  to 
official  blundering  in  putting  unlimited  wages  and 
unlimited  profits  into  the  pockets  of  those  who 
stayed  at  home,  while  the  flower  of  the  youth  of 
all  the  fighting  nations  was  facing  dirt,  discom- 
fort, wounds  and  death  on  the  field  of  battle ; and 
this  bad  blood  between  classes  has  been  another 
cause  of  economic  chaos  because  it  has  prevented 
labour  and  capital  from  working  together  to  make 
full  use  of  the  enormous  productive  powers  which 
the  world  first,  under  the  stress  of  the  war’s  needs, 
found  itself  to  possess,  and  has  made  them  wrangle 
over  the  distribution  of  an  ever-diminishing  out- 
put. The  war  has  taught  us  to  hate  and  quarrel, 
kill  and  pilfer,  with  astonishing  vigour  and  effec- 
tiveness. In  fact,  the  devastating  success  with 
which  the  war  was  fought  by  both  sides  has  in  it- 
self presented  the  pacifists  with  a triumph  that 
they  never  expected.  Modern  science,  applying 
its  ingenuity  to  destruction,  has  been  so  appal- 
lingly proficient  that  it  is  now  recognised  that  the 
next  war  on  a great  scale  will  wipe  out  our  alleged 

civilisation.  , 

There  is  thus  a great  opportunity  for  those  who 
earnestly  seek  to  improve  the  terms  on  which  the 
nations  dwell  together  to  make  judicious  use  of  the 
war’s  lessons  by  showing  the  world  exactly  what  it 
has  taught  us,  and  how  we  have  to  shape  our 
course  in  future  if  mankind  is  to  develop  and  enjoy 
the  almost  unlimited  power  which  he  has  shown 
himself  to  possess  over  the  forces  of  nature,  in- 
stead of  wasting  his  time  and  energy  in  quarrelling 
over  the  possession  and  distribution  of  such  wealt  i 
as  is  produced  by  its  present  surly  and  half-hearted 
effort.  The  lessons  of  the  war,  if  read  with  an  un- 
prejudiced eye  that  can  see  both  sides  of  its  effects 
are  not  without  hope.  In  spite  of  its  evil  and 
its  hideousness,  it  was  an  astonishing  demon- 
stration of  the  moral  and  material  resources  that 
could  be  tapped  by  the  nations  for  the  purposes  of 
progress  and  construction,  if  only  those  who  sway 
their  destinies  could  and  would  persuade  them  to 
make  a sensible  and  friendly  use  of  their  powers 
instead  of  wasting  them  on  bad  temper. 

Unfortunately  our  Pacifist  Mentors  seem  to  be 
unable  to  make  a judicious  use  of  this  great  oppor- 
tunity Mr.  Norman  Angell  has  produced  a work 
entitled  ‘The  Fruits  of  Victory,’*  which  is 
described  as  a sequel  to  ‘ The  Great  Illusion*  and 
leaves  a svmpathetic  reader  sad  that  Mr.  Angell  s 
great  abilities  for  perception  and  expression  should 
not  have  made  better  use  of  the  material  which  the 
war  has  presented  them,  to  produce  a really  per- 
suasive and  convincing  document.  The  book  will 
interest  everyone  who  reads  it  and  lighten  many 
points  on  which  economic  darkness  still  _broods 
"”*The“Fruits“of  Victory.  By  Norman  Angell.  Collins.  8s.  6d. 
net. 
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like  a London  fog.  But  it  will  not  persuade  many 
who  do  not  already  agree  with  the  writer,  because 
he  commits  the  three  elementary  blunders,  of  stat- 
ing only  his  own  side  of  the  case,  overstating  that, 
and  overloading  it  with  a highly  questionable 
irrelevancy  which  will  stick  in  the  gullet  of  many 
readers  who  might  perhaps  otherwise  have  been 
convinced.  The  most  stimulating  chapter  is  the 
first  one  on  our  “ daily  bread,”  in  which  Mr. 
Angell  develops  with  all  his  well-known  clearness 
the  fact  that  production  will  not  give  us  wealth, 
unless  it  be  properly  adjusted  to  consumption,  and 
vice-versa.  “In  a world,”  he  says,  “where  division 
of  labour  exists,  wealth  is  not  a material  but  a mate- 
rial plus  a process — a process  of  exchange.  . . . 

The  wealth  of  England  is  not  coal,  because  if  we 
could  not  exchange  it  (or  the  manufactures  and 
services  based  on  it)  for  other  things — mainly  food 

it  certainly  would  not  even  feed  our  population. 

\ ; ,To  the  ci’§Tee  to  which  it  is  true  to  say  that 
Britain’s  life  is  dependent  upon  her  fleet,  it  is  true 
to  say  that  it  is  dependent  upon  the  production  by 
foreigners  of  a surplus  above  their  own  needs  of 
food  and  raw  material.” 

This  dependence  of  the  nations  upon  one  another 
for  material  prosperity  is  no  new  discovery,  and 
would  not  be  claimed  as  such  by  Mr.  Angell.  It 
is  the  basis  of  the  Free  Trade  argument  and  as  old 
as  the  Free  Trade  movement.  Mr.  Angell,  how- 
ever, restates  it  with  a clearness  that  is  welcome  in 
these  times,  when  most  of  the  Governments  of  the 
world,  led  by  that  of  Free-Trade  England,  are  be- 
ginning or  increasing  Protection,  while  admitting 
that  the  free  interchange  of  commodities  is  the  first 
necessity  for  the  recovery  of  the  world’s  trade.  He 
also  calls  timely  attention  to  the  possible  effects  on 
the  world’s  food  supply  of  the  desire  of  the  nations 
to  develop  the  industrial  side  of  their  production, 
and  tells  us  “ that  this  is  a condition  which 
the  intensification  of  nationalism  in  its  hostility  to 
international  arrangement,  will  render  very  much 
more  acute.  The  patriotism  of  the  future  China 
or  Argentina— or  India  and  Australia  for  that 
matter — may  demand  the  home  production  of 
goods  now  bought  in  (say)  England.  . . . The 
circle  can  become  exceedingly  vicious — so  vicious, 
indeed,  that  we  may  finally  go  back  to  the  self- 
sufficing  village  community.”  With  these  mate- 
rial arguments  against  the  extreme  developments 
of  nationalism  and  patriotism  Mr.  Angell  joins 
much  that  is  true  on  their  bad  effects  in  blinding 
patriotic  citizens  to  facts  during  and  after  war  and 
at  all  times.  But  it  is  here  especially  that  he  spoils 
a good  case  by  overstating  it.  The  diatribes  of  the 
Northcliffe  Press  seem  to  stir  his  bile  to  a point 
that  blurs  his  vision  much  more  than  the  said  dia- 
tribes affect  that  of  the  general  public.  He  rejoices 
in  showing  that  the  Allies,  including  the  Ameri- 
cans, are  at  least  as  brutal  as  the  Germans.  “Nor,” 
he  says,  “ for  that  matter  do  Americans  know 
there  takes  place  in  their  own  country — as  there 
has  taken  place,  week  after  week,  in  the  years  of 
peace  for  half  a century — atrocities  more  ferocious 
than  any  which  are  alleged  against  even  the  British 
or  the  German.  Neither  of  the  latter  burn  alive, 
weekly,  untried  fellow  countrvmen  with  the  regu- 
larity that  makes  the  thing  an’ institution.”  He  is 
fond  of  pointing  out  that  some  of  the  worst  horrors 
of  the  late  war,  such  as  poison  gas  and  the  bomb- 
ing of  open  towns,  were  used  by  both  sides;  but 
the  average  Briton,  who  still  believes  that  war 


should  be  carried  on  in  a sportsmanlike  manner, 
will  remain  convinced  that  the  side  which  began 
these  things  is  much  more  to  blame  for  them  than 
those  which  were  forced  to  follow  its  example.  But 
the  most  curious  blunder  by  which  Mr.  Angell 
weakens  his  case  is  the  unnecessary  vehemence, 
with  which  he  drags  in  his  quite  irrelevant  socialis- 
tic bias.  “ The  England,”  he  says,  “ of  1914  to 
’20  was  a socialist  England;  and  it  was  a socialist 
England  by  common  consent.”  When  we  con- 
sider the  economic  chaos  which  that  socialist  Eng- 
land has  left  us  as  its  legacy,  it  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising to  find  Mr.  Angell,  who  lays  so  much 
stress  on  the  chaos,  looking  for  salvation  to  an 
economic  system  which  produced  it.  Yet  he  tells 
us  that  “ the  political  reformation  of  Europe  will 
come  by  questioning,  for  instance,  the  whole  philo- 
sophy of  patriotism.  . . . We  must  ask  why, 
if  it  is  rightly  demanded  of  the  citizen,  that  his  life 
shall  be  forfeit  to  the  safety  of  the  State,  his  sur- 
plus money,  property,  shall  not  be  forfeit  to  its 
welfare.”  If  the  political  reformation  of  Europe 
is  thus  to  be  accompanied  by  Communism,  the 
example  of  Russia  seems  to  show  that  even  another 
war,  carried  out  by  disease  germs  and  improved 
poison  gas,  will  not  be  much  more  destructive. 

HARTLEY  WITHERS. 


ENGLAND  IN  THE  TEST 
MATCHES 

THE  third  Test  Match  begins  at  Leeds  to- 
day and  it  is  probable  that  the  shadow  of 
seven  consecutive  defeats  from  Australia  in 
seven  months  will  hang  over  the  minds  of  our 
Eleven,  no  less  than  the  public  and  the  Selection 
Committee. 

England  was  deprived  of  the  services  of  Hearne 
for  all  the  seven  matches,  and  Hobbs  for  the  last 
two,  and  the  public  will  know  what  this  amounts  to 
when  they  ask  themselves  what  the  Australians 
would  have  thought  if  a similar  fate  had  hap- 
pened to  Mr.  Bardsley  and  Mr.  Macartney.  Apart 
from  this,  however,  the  Australians  have  won 
entirely  on  their  merits,  and  there  is  no  disguising 
the  fact  that  the  standard  of  English  cricket  is  low, 
and  the  Committee  have  to  a certain  extent  got  to 
make  bricks  without  straw. 

England,  in  the  old  palmy  days  of  her  strength, 
always  had  six  or  seven  cricketers  who  played  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  to  choose  four  or  five  to  make 
up  the  side  was  an  easy  task  compared  to  what  it  is 
now.  The  Committee  have  practically  to  build  up 
a new  eleven,  and  they  are  further  handicapped  bv 
the  stupid  arrangement  which  has  deprived  them  of 
any  University  player,  the  Test  Match  clashing 
with  that  between  the  Universities. 

It  is  always  easy  to  criticize  the  Committee  who 
r loose  the  side,  and  the  public  can  be  as  wise  after 
the  event  as  it  has  always  been.  The  public  should 
however,  remember  the  difficulties.  Our  men  with 
experience  of  Test  cricket  are  getting  superannuated 
and  our  fadure  in  the  last  seven  matches  makes  it 
imperative  to  go  elsewhere  for  new  players.  But 
cricketers  know  the  importance  of  temperament  in 
batting  and  they  also  know  that  it  does  not  in  the 
least  follow  that  a great  county  match  player  will 
turn  out  equally  efficient  in  test  Matches  Yet 
County  cricket  is  nearly  all  the  Committee  have  to 
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go  on.  The  whole  Test  atmosphere  is  totally 
different,  and  in  selecting  batsmen  new  to  such 
matches  the  Committee  have  little  to  guide  them  in 
their  judgment  of  temperament.  You  can  never 
know  how  new  batsmen  will  stand  the  test,  till  they 
have  been  tried. 

The  fact  that  England  is  weak  cannot  be  dis- 
puted, and  for  this  there  are  more  reasons  than  one. 
The  war  had  a vague,  undefined  effect  on  every- 
thing; University  cricket  was  wiped  out  for  four 
years,  thereby  drying  up  one  source  of  supply ; but 
there  is  something  wrong  in  the  general  system  as 
it  exists  in  this  country  to-day. 

We  have  a short  season  of  about  four  months, 
and  during  that  period  an  enormous  number  of 
matches  are  played,  and  our  bowlers,  especially  our 
fast  bowlers,  are  overworked.  The  question  is  con- 
stantly asked  why  Australia,  with  a population  less 
than  London,  can  defeat  England  as  often  as  Eng- 
land defeats  her ; but  this  is  not  so  wonderful  as  it 
appears  at  first  sight.  Practically  all  Australian 
cricket  takes  place  in  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and 
Adelaide,  and  you  have  all  the  talent  focussed  in  a 
small  area.  This  makes  it  comparatively  easy  to 
find  the  best  cricketers,  and  thoroughly  to  test  their 
abilities.  The  Australian  season  is  longer  than 
ours;  but  their  authorities  wisely  allow  a decent 
interval  to  be  taken  between  each  important  match ; 
and  though  four,  five,  or  six  days  are  taken  over 
each,  the  number  of  hours  they  play  in  a day  is 
never  more  than  five,  and  generally  not  even  that. 
The  result  is  that  their  men  are  not  overworked, 
whereas  ours  are,  and  this  is  especially  true  re- 
garding bowlers.  In  the  English  cricket  season  of 
1920  Howell  bowled  in  first-class  matches  about 
6,300  balls,  Hitch  about  5,200,  Kennedy  more  than 
7,000,  and  Durston  more  than  5,300.  It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  most  of  our  good  fast  bowlers 
are  no  sooner  discovered  than  they  are  overworked. 

In  County  cricket,  as  at  present  arranged,  there 
are  far  too  many  matches,  and  five  or  six  Counties 
are  so  weak  as  to  be  first-class  only  in  name.  Nobody 
wants  to  depreciate  a kind  of  cricket  which  has  done 
so  much  for  the  game,  but  there  should  be  a better 
system  of  classification,  and  the  principles  which 
govern  League  football  seem  to  be  sound.  Eight 
Counties  might  form  Division  I,  and  the  same  num- 
ber Division  II,  and  the  two  last  of  the  first  should 
change  places  with  the  two  first  of  the  second  every 
season.  More  time  could  be  given  for  the  playing 
of  matches  such  as  North  and  South,  Players  of  the 
North  against  Players  of  the  South,  and  something 
might  be  done  to  assist  the  choice  of  a Test  Match 
eleven.  It  is  the  ambition  of  every  cricketer  to  be 
so  chosen,  and  if  it  were  generally  understood  that 
matches  like  North  and  South  and  Gentlemen  and 
Players  were  engagements  in  which  cricketers  had 
a chance  to  prove  their  fitness  for  Test  Matches, 
these  would  soon  be  as  keenly  played  as  in  very  old 
days  the  matches  between  All  England  and  United 
were  played. 

Mr.  Foster  and  Mr.  Spooner  have  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  to  English  batsmen  of  study- 
ing fast  bowling,  and  the  fact  that  forward  play  has 
apparently  gone  out.  These  gentlemen  are  per- 
fectly right;  the  vicious  habit  of  moving  the  feet 
about  and  facing  the  bowler  has  become  so  preva- 
lent that  some  of  us  are  being  dismally  comforted 
for  defeat  by  hoping  that  it  will  bring  about  a better 
method  of  batting.  At  the  present  time  English 
batsmen  are  asking  the  Australian  bowlers  to  bowl 


well,  because  they  will  not  attack  the  fast  by  playing 
forward,  or  the  slow  by  jumping  out  at  the  over- 
pitched slow  ball  and  driving. 

The  wickets  so  far  have  been  very  dry,  and  have 
taken  the  heart  out  of  our  bowlers,  and  the  season 
is  only  about  half  over.  The  gigantic  scoring  is 
unhealthy  and  wrong,  and  something  should  be 
done  to  help  bpwlers  who  do  not  get  sufficient 
encouragement. 

ROBERT  H.  LYTTELTON. 


THE  AUTHOR 

OF  THE  BEGGAR’S  OPERA 

IN  1728  ‘ The  Beggar’s  Opera  ’ ran  in  Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Fields  for  sixty-two  days,  an  unheard-of 
success  for  that  age.  It  penetrated  to 
places  outside  London,  and  even  to  the  colonies. 

It  was  said  to  have  made  the  theatre  manager 
Rich  gay,  and  Gay  rich.  That  was  no  truer  than 
many  a clever  jest,  for  Gay  only  made  £693.  But 
Lavinia  Fenton  as  Polly  was  so  successful  that 
her  salary  was  raised  from  15s.  to  30s.  When 
she  left  the  theatre  she  had  to  be  protected  from 
the  forcible  admiration  of  gallants;  pamphlets 
celebrated  her  life  and  manners;  and  she  became 
a peeress,  like  two  later  exponents  of  Polly  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  A chaplain  accompanied  her 
and  the  Duke  of  Bolton  abroad  so  that  no  time  might 
be  lost  in  marrying  her  as  soon  as  the  Duchess 
at  home  was  dead.  The  Duke  sits  on  the  stage 
with  other  favoured  persons  in  Hogarth’s  picture 
of  Act  III.,  scene  II. 

The  setting  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  more 
realistic  than  Mr.  Playfair’s  prettified  version. 
Congreve,  Pope,  and  the  Duke  of  Queensberry 
all  thought  the  play  would  either  take  greatly  or 
be  damned  confoundedly.  The  Duke  of  Argyll, 
a notable  judge  of  public  taste,  was  for  a while 
in  doubt  of  the  audience.  Then  he  saw  success 
“ in  the  eyes  of  them.”  Colley  Cibber  says  in 
his  ‘ Apology  ’ that,  if  full  houses  count,  “ ‘ The 
Beggar’s  Opera’  was  the  best-written  play  ... 
that  ever  our  English  theatre  had  to  boast  of.” 
To-day  it  is  a lasting  success  at  the  Hammersmith 
Lyric,  owing,  no  doubt,  something  to  good  acting 
—we  can  fancy  a rage  for  Miss  Nelis  as  Polly— 
and  gaining  through  the  charm  of  the  old  music 
and  the  picturesqueness  of  the  dresses.  Men 
dressed  in  1728  as  well  as  women;  but  it  is  the 
ladies  with  their  broad  paniers  and  their  graceful 
curtseys  who  win  the  eye.  They  remind  us  of 
Cibber’s  rapturous  comment  on  Mrs.  Mountfort, 
“ Down  goes  her  dainty  diving  body  to  the 
ground,  as  if  she  were  sinking  under  the  con- 
scious load  of  her  own  attractions.”  Swift,  sug- 
gesting a Newgate  Pastoral,  gave  Gay  the  idea 
of  ‘ The  Beggar’s  Opera.’  The  indolent  little 
poet  profited  by  the  hints  of  his  more  serious 
friends  in  letters.  From  Swift  and  Nature  he 
learnt  an  invaluable  lesson  in  style  to  be  easy 
and  unaffected.  The  plea  of  Nature  in  the 
eighteenth  century  covered  a multitude  of  ex- 
travagances, and  led  Coleridge  to  exclaim  that 
Nature  was  the  Devil.  Gay,  a man  of  less  intellect 
than  his  famous  contemporaries,  kept  in  ‘ The 
Beggar’s  Opera  ’ nearer  the  stuff  of  life.  For  all 
his  laziness  he  was  an  acute  observer.  Even  when 
he  had  a side  purpose  of  parody,  as  in  the  Pas- 
toral he  wrote  at  Pope’s  suggestion  to  tease 
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“Namby-Pamby”  Philips,  and  in  ‘ The  Beggar’s 
Opera,’  he  was  not  stagey.  The  naturalness  of 
his  dialogue  strikes  us  to-day.  The  fat  little  man 
who  ambled  from  a mercer’s  ship  into  the  service 
of  Duchesses  and  a wide  circle  of  literary  friends 
took  life  easily,  and — what  is  more  difficult — 
wrote  at  his  best  with  delightful  ease.  His  life 
contradicted  the  conclusion  of  one  of  his  Fables, 

“ No  author  ever  spar’d  a brother, 

But  are  gamecocks  to  one  another.” 

The  dark  genius  of  Swift,  the  “ mens  curva  in 
corpore  curvo  ” of  Pope,  felt  the  contrast  of  the 
simple,  sincere,  child-like  parasite.  Parasite  he 
was,  but  no  one  blamed  him.  He  was  no  more  to 
be  made  a cockshy  for  moralists  or  philosophers 
than  his  topsy-turvy  ‘ Beggar’s  Opera.’  While 
they  might  be  saying,  “ Cogito,  ergo  sum,”  Gay, 
as  Congreve  remarked,  “ Edit,  ergo  est.”  If  he 
had  a speciality  outside  Nature,  it  was  a relic  of 
the  mercer’s  shop,  a gusto  for  clothes. 

His  ‘Trivia’  is  sprightly  on  the  streets  of  London 
and,  though  not  altogether  easy  or  in  good  taste, 
invaluable  for  the  literary  historian.  It  is  very 
different  from  the  stern  seriousness  of  Johnson’s 
‘ London.’  Johnson  was  of  the  school  of  Juvenal, 
Gay  of  Horace ; and  there  has  always  been  so 
much  of  the  former  that  we  can  well  wish  for 
more  of  the  latter.  Pope  in  his  epitaph  for  Gay 
credited  him  with  “ native  humour  temp’ring 
virtuous  rage.”  He  had  no  “ rage  ,T  of  the  sort 
that  we  can  discover,  though  “ virtue  ” is  as 
common  a word  among  eighteenth  century  writers 
as  divorce  is  in  our  twentieth  century  newspapers. 

Apart  from  his  lyrics,  which  are  some  of  the 
best  of  his  time,  Gay  shines  in  his  ‘ Fables.’  They 
are  the  best  in  English,  delightful  in  their  absence 
of  conscious  effort,  and  their  ease  of  expression  : 
“ A lion-cub,  of  sordid  mind, 

Avoided  all  the  lion-kind; 

Fond  of  applause,  he  sought  the  feasts 
Of  vulgar  and  ignoble  beasts; 

With  asses  all  his  time  he  spent, 

Their  club’s  perpetual  president.” 

Happy  touches  surprise  us,  as  where  the  earth- 
worm closes  the  dispute  between  the  Sexton  and 
the  Ravens  with  the  decision  : 

“ To  neither  I the  cause  determine, 

For  diff’rent  tastes  please  diff’rent  vermin.” 
The  Mastiff  was  gored  by  the  Bull  as  a punish- 
ment for  his  taste  for  gore;  but  the  lesson  hardly 
seems  to  have  sunk  into  the  mind  of  his  Highness, 
William  Duke  of  Cumberland,  for  whose  amuse- 
ment in  youth  these  Fables  were  invented.  No 
one  writes  such  exercises,  half  social,  half  moral, 
to-day.  Morals,  of  course,  are  out  of  date,  but 
on  the  social  side  verse  is  sadly  decayed.  It  has 
become  excessively  clever ; there  is  no  repose  in 
it.  Without  the  strength  of  Swift,  it  reminds  us 
of  what  Landor  said  of  him, 

“ Bitters  and  acids  may  excite, 

Yet  satisfy  not  appetite.” 

Where  to-day  is  the  social  critic  or  satirist  who 
can  wield  the  instrument  of  Gay,  mingle  good 
humour  with  general  invective,  and  stop  pepper- 
ing his  verse  with  points? 

The  ‘ Hare  with  many  Friends,’ 

“ who  in  a civil  way 
Comply’d  with  ev’rvthing,  like  Gay,” 
was  deserted  bv  all  of  them  in  turn;  but  Gay  in 
real  life  was  not.  “ He  had  not  in  any  great 


degree  the  mens  divinior,  the  dignity  of  genius,” 
wrote  Johnson.  He  had  not  any  of  either,  we 
should  say,  and  frankly,  we  are  glad  of  it.  We 
can  read  Jane  Austen  as  well  as  Marcus  Aurelius; 
we  cannot  be  always  cherishing  the  nostalgia  of 
the  Infinite,  even  amid  the  tumult  of  the  churches 
and  the  discoveries  of  Prof.  Einstein.  There  is 
room  for  the  Little  Masters  of  lightness  and 
gaiety,  a quality  always  suspected  in  this  country. 
Immersed  in  politics,  or  stunned  with  epigrams, 
we  seek  a quiet  corner  such  as  Gay  occupied 
among  the  Augustans.  We  seek  repose  and 
better  manners.  Lacking  ambition,  Gay  found 
neither  the  great  fortune  nor  the  great  quarrels 
which  spoilt  many  a finer  intellect.  But  he  had 
the  naturalness  to  which  literature  must  always 
return;  and  he  had  to  a delightful  degree  the 
urbanity  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  is  as 
agreeable  as  the  moral  zeal  of  the  nineteenth,  and 
the  determined  cleverness  of  the  twentieth. 

VERNON  REND  ALL. 


PAUL  MANSHIP 

IN  the  Adriatic,  returning  from  America,  I first 
met  Paul  Manship.  He  had  letters  to  me,  I to 
him  ; but  we  did  not  present  them  to  each  other, 
tor  I picked  him  out  from  the  cro,wd  in  the 
smoking-room  on  the  first  afternoon  at  sea.  It  was 
easy.  I scanned  the  faces,  and  when  my  eyes 
reached  his,  I said  to  myself,  “ That’s  Paul  Man- 
ship.”  Some  artists,  by  sensitiveness,  by  watch- 
fulness, by  a look  of  bewilderment,  as  if  saying 
“ How  do  I come  to  be  here?”  reveal  themselves. 

Why  we  had  not  met  during  my  four  years 
sojourn  in  America  is  a mystery.  But  I had  pur- 
sued his  work  with  interest  and  joy.  And  now, 
here  at  sea  was  the  man  with  his  wife  and  child 
(Pauline,  no  longer  “ three  weeks  old  ”)  on  the 
way  to  London  to  arrange  his  exhibition  of  sculp- 
ture at  the  Leicester  Galleries.  For  him  it  was  good- 
bye to  America  for  some  years  : he  is  restless  for 
new  experiences.  The  quest  will  lead  him  perhaps 
to  the  Orient. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  report  our  conversations 
on  the  Adriatic.  He  does  not  care  to  talk  about 
art  : he  is  not  particularly  interested  in  the  work  of 
his  contemporaries;  but  he  is  tremendously  inter- 
ested in  working  out  his  own  plastic  dreams,  and  he 
will  talk  about  anything  but  those  dreams.  So  I 
will  drop  those  happy  days  on  the  Adriatic  which 
Manship  spent  mainly  in  plodding  fiercely  through 
‘ The  Outline  of  History,’  and  arrange  my  remarks 
into  three  groups — His  Work  in  America,  His 
Exhibition  in  London,  and  Himself. 

America,  in  art,  is  conservative.  A few  break 
away,  but  the  majority  of  American  artists  are  anti- 
revolutionary.  The  feet  of  her  sculptors  are  firmly 
fixed  on  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis. 

Augustus  Saint  Gaudens  was  a classicist,  but  he 
was  a modern  too,  who  gave  to  his  creations  a bath 
of  morning  freshness.  His  work  wears  well.  His 
Sherman,’  his  ‘ Farragut,’  his  ‘ Shaw,’  his  archi- 
tectural ‘ Lincoln  ’ elate  me  each  time  I see  them. 
Augustus  Saint  Gaudens  worked  in  a clear  tradition, 
yet  he  was  an  original.  So  is  Paul  Manship.  He, 
like  Saint  Gaudens,  has  a sensitive  imagination, 
and  an  unerring  instinct  for  beauty. 

One  can  but  report  what  one  sees  and  feels;  and 
when  I recall  my  visits  to  American  Museums  and 
Collections,  East,  West,  and  Middle  West,  1 re- 
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member  that  some  time  of  the  day  I usually  came 
upon,  and  was  glad,  a Paul  Manship  fantasy,  frolic 
or  severity,  such  as  ‘ Dancer  and  Gazelles,’  or 
‘ Centaur  and  Dryad,’  or  ‘ Playfulness,’  or  the  sun- 
dial called  ‘ Time  and  the  Dancing  Hours,’  or  ‘ The 
Indian  Hunter  and  the  Pronghorn  Antelope.’  Each 
time  I paused,  and  looked,  and  enjoyed  myself, 
which  is  rather  an  uncommon  experience  with 
modern  sculptures. 

I knew  nothing  about  this  craftsman,  I knew  only 
that  he  is  a fine  modeller  and  carver,  and  has  the 
power  to  arrest  me  with  his  work.  It  was  plain, 
too,  that  he  is  an  eclectic,  that  he  has  been  inspired 
by,  without  copying,  Egypt,  the  Greek  primitives, 
the  Italians,  and  the  Frenchmen.  He  is  a child  of 
the  ages  in  his  art,  who  remains  gay,  who  loves 
faint  colour,  and  patines,  and  who  holds  himself 
tightly  in  a technical  compulsion  that  is  severe 
almost  to  austerity.  Best  of  all  his  work  gives 
pleasure.  Whenever  I see  a Manship  bronze  some- 
thing is  added  to  my  life.  I am  invigorated.  Can 
an  artist  ask  more  than  that  his  work  should  give 
jov  and  stimulus?  If  I were  a rich  man  I suppose 
this  feeling  would  be  the  first  step  to  becoming  a 
Manship  collector. 

Did  Mr.  J.  D.  Rockefeller  feel  thus  when,  under 
advice,  (vour  rich  man  in  America  whether  in  busi- 
ness, or  in  art,  always  seeks  the  best  advice),  he 
commissioned  Mr.  Manship  to  carve  his  portrait? 
The  result  was  a masterpiece.  A few  months  ago 
this  amazing  bust  was  shown  for  a week  or  so  in  an 
inner  room  at  the  galleries  of  Messrs  Scott  & Fowles 
on  Fifth  Avenue.  It  has  been  exhibited  nowhere 
else,  and  Mr.  Rockefeller  refused  to  allow  it  to  be 
taken  to  London.  It  is  realism  and  idealism  : it 

shows  Mr.  Rockefeller’s  eightv-six  years  frankly, 
the  sagging  cheeks,  the  shrunken  throat,  and  the 
strange  hawk-like  yet  wistful  look  of  the  hard,  yet 
supple,  ascetic  face.  It  speaks  of  silences  and 
pathetic  questionings,  yet  it  is  unafraid,  and  it  seems 
to  be  saving — “ I have  handled  men  and  affairs  with 
consistent  skill.  I have  met  worldly  wisdom  with 
greater  worldly  wisdom  : now  I look  into  the  future, 
calm,  watchful,  waiting,  without  fear  and  without 
any  amazement.”  This  marble  is  semi-translucent, 
is  tinted  a delicate  cream  colour,  and  the  iris  of  the 
eyes  have  a shade  of  blue.  I know  no  sculptural 
work  in  American  portraiture  so  sensitised  in  vision 
as  this. 

And  where  is  the  equal  of  ‘ Pauline  Manship, 
three  weeks  old,’  which  was  acquired  by  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  New  York?  The  small  swaddled 
figure  is  enshrined  in  an  architectural  setting, 
wrought  with  all  the  artist’s  skill,  that,  strange  to 
say,  seems  the  fitting  environment  for  the  puling 
mite  of  humanity.  This  shows  no  hint  of  eclec- 
tisism.  It  is  the  work  of  a great  craftsman,  seeing 
straight,  working  straight  in  the  twentieth  century. 
Love  inspired  him.  The  insistence  of  the  model 
does  not  trouble  a father  when  he  is  shaping  the 
look  and  volume  of  his  first  born. 

Miss  Pauline  is  one  of  the  fifty-two  sculptures  by 
Paul  Mansbip  presented  at  the  Leicester  Galleries. 
I admire  his  work  immensely  or  I should  not  be 
writing  this  article,  so  I can  say,  without  trepida- 
tion, that  there  is  not  one  of  the  fifty-two  items,  all 
small  in  size,  but  has  its  special  allure,  interest  and 
stimulation.  This  is  high  praise.  It  is  the  result 
of  the  way  Paul  Manship  works.  He  has  intensity, 
an  absorption  in  what  he  is  doing  that  gives  to  each 
piece  a cry  of  “ Look  at  me.  I have  purpose.” 


Not  for  him  the  model  masquerading  under  a time- 
worn classical  name.  He  carves  woman,  not  a par- 
ticular woman.  His  ‘ Playfulness  ’ is  the  eternal 
mother  and  child,  not  the  studio  group.  It  is  fixed, 
rigid,  and  yet  rhythmic.  His  ‘Centaur  and  Dryad’ 
has  emotion,  humanity  : you  feel  that  these 

creatures  are  longing  and  suffering;  and  the  base 
of  this  group  is  a joy  to  look  upon.  His  ‘ Wrest- 
lers,’ his  ‘ Vase,’  his  ‘ Candelabra,’  his  ‘ Little 
Brother  ’ all  bear  the  impress  of  a direct  vision, 
and  nervous  intensity  of  craftsmanship.  Rarely 
have  I seen  a ‘ Christ,’  gilt-bronze,  so  appealing  in 
its  sad  listlessness. 

He  shapes  his  groups  imaginatively,  compactly, 
rigidly,  yet  they  are  elusive.  My  choice  would  be 
his  latest  work,  finished  since  he  arrived  in  London, 

‘ Victory  Leading  Over  the  Sea,’  a pattern,  a silhou- 
ette that  should  be  carried  out  in  marble,  heroic  size. 
And  the  ‘ Flight  of  Night,’  how  rhythmic,  how 
swinging  with  movement  it  is!  And  ‘ Diana?’ 
She  is  still,  but  she  and  her  hound  move — run.  He 
models  the  arrested  moment,  yet  it  is  passing  : it  is 
the  moment  eternal. 

As  to  Paul  Manship’s  future — that  rests  with  him- 
self and  the  gods.  He  is  now  thirty-six,  and  comes 
from  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  a busy  mid-western  city 
of  America,  more  concerned  with  outpacing  its  rival 
city,  Minneapolis,  across  the  river,  than  indwelling 
with  the  Muses.  Drawn  irresistibly  towards  art, 
Manship  found,  to  his  dismay,  that  he  had  little 
sense  of  colour.  But  there  was  sculpture.  He 
made  the  long  journey  to  New  York,  attended  the 
classes  of  the  Art  Students  League,  studied  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  in  1909, 
with  a bas  relief  called  ‘ Rest  after  Toil,’  won  the 
scholarship  offered  by  the  American  Academy  at 
Rome.  There  he  worked  for  three  years,  galloped, 
like  other  youths,  through  admirations  for  Dona- 
tello, Michel  Angelo,  the  Italian  Renaissance  sculp- 
tors, whose  names  are  like  flowers,  Houdon, 
Meunier,  Maillol,  Rodin,  and  came  at  last  into  his 
own  spiritual  country,  the  Greek  primitives.  Dur- 
ing this  period  he  took  a walking  tour  through 
Spain,  with  another  very  talented  American  sculp- 
tor, Hunt  Diederich,  and  learned,  in  his  own  words, 
“ the  essential  unity  of  all  primitive  art,  whether 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek,  East  Indian,  or  Gothic.” 

That  is,  I think,  what  this  resolute  beauty-loving 
American  shows  in  his  work — (he  unity  of  all  good 
art  whatever  the  subject  or  treatment  may  be.  And 
he  has  given  to  me,  what  I had  almost  ceased  to 
expect,  the  pleasure  of  finding  that  an  exhibition  of 
modern  sculpture  can  be  entirely  interesting  and 
beautiful.  Fifty-two  pieces,  and  each  one  vital  and 
significant,  interesting  and  entertaining.  I may 
yet  live  to  see  the  day  when  the  householder  will  be 
as  keen  to  possess  a bronze  or  a marble  as  a picture 
or  a sporting  trophy. 

There  is  talk  of  a new  “ Union  Through  Art 
Society  ” — to  be  called  ‘ The  English  Speaking  Art 
Fraternity  ’ (T.E.S.A.F.)  Such  a Society  might 
place  4 Victory  Leading  Over  the  Sea,’  designed  in 
New  York,  completed  in  London,  on  an  English 
headland.  C.  LEWIS  HIND. 


ON  WRITING  FOR  POSTERITY 

A NOVELIST  lately  complained  to  me  of 
authors  who  write  what  he  called  topical 
books.  He  thought  that  more  regard  should 
be  paid  to  posterity  than  is  customary  to-day.  ‘‘Books 
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about  current  affairs  will  cease  to  interest  people 
when  those  affairs  are  no  longer  current,”  he 
said,  somewhat  pontifically,  and  added  that  the 
great  works  of  the  world  were  about  matters  of 
universal  and  permanent  character.  I replied 
that  while  I was  in  agreement  with  him  on  the 
latter  point,  I should  probably  differ  from  him 
about  what  is  topical  and  what  is  permanent.  “If 
I were  to  tell  you  that  I proposed  to  write  a long 
novel  satirising  the  works  of  Miss  Ethel  M.  Dell, 
the  late  Mrs.  Florence  Barclay,  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Garvice  and,  in  America,  Mr.  Zane  Grey 
and  Mr.  Harold  Bell  Wright,  you  would  urge 
me  not  to  employ  my  time  and  my  talents  in  such 
a worthless  enterprise.” 

“ Certainly,”  said  he. 

“ Yet  Cervantes  did  something  very  like  that,” 
I retorted,  “ and  in  doing  it,  achieved  one  of  the 
world’s  masterpieces.  If  you  had  been  one  of  his 
contemporaries,  you  would  have  tried  to  dissuade 
him  from  writing  ‘ Don  Quixote  ’ ! ” He  looked 
at  me  a little  blankly,  so  I went  on  to  explain. 
“ That  must  have  seemed  to  the  friends  of 
Cervantes  an  entirely  topical  book — not  only 
topical,  but  trivial,  for  he  started  off  with  the 
intention  of  making  fun  of  contemporary  romances 
which  he  believed  to  be  without  worth.  His 
mood,  indeed,  was  as  much  that  of  a missionary 
as  is  the  mood  of  M.  Brieux  when  he  writes  a 
play  about  modern  France.  The  Spanish 
romances,  in  the  judgment  of  Cervantes,  had  an 
effect  on  his  countrymen  as  debilitating  as  that  of 
cocaine,  in  our  judgment,  on  those  who  are 
addicted  to  it.  He  set  out  to  deride  and  destroy 
romance,  but  he  ended  by  achieving  the  greatest 
romance  of  all.” 

“ But  Cervantes  was  a man  of  genius,”  my 
friend  objected. 

“ Quite  so,  but  no  one  knew  that  then.  Very 
probably  he  did  not  realise  his  genius  himself, 
although  it  is  hard  for  any  writer  not  to  realise 
what  a genius  he  is.  Cervantes,  if  he  could  return 
to  the  earth,  might  even  be  astonished  at  the 
esteem  in  which  ‘ Don  Quixote  ’ is  held.  Have 
you  read  ‘ Don  Quixote?’  ” 

“ Of  course,”  he  said. 

“ Have  you  read  anything  else  by  Cervantes?  ” 
I asked. 

“ No.” 

“ Nor  have  I.  Does  it  not  appear  strange  to 
you  that  the  only  book  by  Cervantes  universally 
known  and  read  is  the  one  which  might,  on  your 
test,  have  been  justly  rejected  by  his  contem- 
poraries as  an  ephemeral  work?  He  himself  may 
have  thought  of  it  in  that  way,  as  inferior  to  his 
other  books.  Some  of  them,  he  may  have 
imagined,  would  survive ; it  certainly  would 
perish.  And  yet  it  remains,  and  they  are  for- 
gotten except  by  students  engaged  in  literary 
research  ! ” 

“ I grant  you  ‘ Don  Quixote  ’ ! . . .” 

“ You  will  have  to  grant  me  more  than  that,” 
I interrupted.  “ What  is  Sheridan’s  ' The 
School  for  Scandal  ’ but  a topical  skit  on  contem- 
porary manners?  ” 

“ The  habit  of  scandal-mongering  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  eighteenth  century,”  the  novelist 
objected. 

“ True,  but  it  must  have  seemed  a very  com- 
monplace theme  for  a comedy  to  the  highbrow 
contemporaries  of  Sheridan  ! I am  certain,  too, 
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that  Sheridan  deliberately  set  himself  the  task  of 
satirising  the  gossips  of  his  day  as  if  there  never 
had  been  gossips  in  the  world  before.  I do  not 
believe  that  he  said  to  himself,  ‘ There  have  always 
been  scandal-mongers  in  the  world,  so  I will  write 
a play  of  universal  quality  about  them  1 ’ He 
probably  forgot  that  scandal,  like  kind  words,  will 
never  die,  but  thought  only  that  it  was  very  ram- 
pant among  his  neighbours.  I daresay  he  con- 
sidered it  quite  topically,  even  locally.  Yet  he 
wrote  about  it  in  such  a fashion  that  his  comedy 
will  hardly  perish.  You  say  that  gossip  is  not  a 
topical  subject,  but,  my  dear  fellow,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a topical  subject : there  is  only 
topical  treatment  of  enduring  subjects.  A theory 
about  gossip  is  likely  to  be  topical  and  perishable, 
but  gossip  itself  is  universal  and  permanent.  All 
these  people  who  are  writing  novels  with  a psycho- 
analytic intention  are  hopelessly  topical  : their . 
books  will  probably  perish.  But  a man  who 
writes  a book  about  people  dabbling  in  psycho- 
analysis and  fuddling  their  brains  with  Freud  may 
produce  a work  as  durable  as  ‘ The  School  for 
Scandal.’  ” 

The  novelist  began  to  shift  his  ground.  “What  jl 
I wished  to  say  was  that  an  author  should  try  to 
write  for  posterity  and  not  only  for  his  contem- 
poraries ! . . .” 

I interrupted  again.  “ All  an  author  should 
do,”  I said,  “is  write.  He  should  leave  the  rest  to 
destiny.  It  is  very  certain  in  an  exceedingly 
uncertain  business  that  you  cannot  invent  rules 
for  immortality.  Consider  the  strange  case  of 
' The  Pickwick  Papers.’  Was  there  ever  a book 
produced,  as  that  book  was,  with  such  a seeming  1 
certainty  of  perishing  in  a year  or  two?  Chap- 
man  and  Hall,  the  publishers,  commissioned 
Dickens  to  provide  the  letterpress  for  a number  of 
sketches  already  made  by  Seymour  of  Cockney 
sportsmen.  Dickens  did  not  think  of  the  idea  I 
himself.  Seymour  did  not  think  of  it.  An  en- 
tirely  commercially^minded  person  thought  that 
there  might  be  some  profit  to  be  derived  from 
publishing  a portfolio  of  pictures  with  some  letter- 
press  to  connect  them  with  each  other  ! And  be- 
hold, the  miracle  of  ‘ The  Pickwick  Papers.’ 
Fielding  wrote  ‘ Joseph  Andrews  ’ to  show  his 
contempt  for  Richardson’s  ‘ Pamela.’  William 
Morris  wrote  f News  from  Nowhere  ’ because  he 
was  repelled  by  the  coyly-mechanical  character  of 
Edward  Bellamy’s  f Looking  Backwards.’  In  all 
of  these  cases,  the  motive  force  was  one  which  you  i 
would  consider  to  be  contemptible!  . . .” 

He  protested.  “ You  persist  in  quoting  the 
example  of  men  of  genius  to  me.  You  cannot  bind  i 
men  of  genius  by  hard-and-fast  laws.” 

“ You  cannot  bind  any  human  being  by  hard- 
and-fast  laws,”  I retorted.  “ And,  of  course,  I 
am  quoting  the  example  of  men  of  genius  to  you. 
Who  else  but  a man  of  genius  can  write  a book 
that  will  last  for  many  generations  ? Your  case 
is  that  a writer  ought  not  to  deal  with  topical 
subjects.  My  reply  is  that  the  history  of  litera- 
ture shows  that  many  of  the  greatest  books  in  the 
world  have  been,  not  only  on  what  you  would 
call  topical  subjects,  but  have  been  written  entirely 
with  a topical  intention,  have  even,  as  in  the  case 
of  f The  Pickwick  Papers,’  been  written  primarily 
for  money ! Cervantes  did  not  write  ‘ Don 
Quixote  ’ for  posterity  : he  wrote  it  for  his  con- 
temporaries. How  could  he  have  dreamt  that  hi? 
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novel  would  live,  when  he  was  convinced  that  the 
romances  it  " guyed  ” were  worthless  and 
deservedly  perishing  ? He  might  reasonably  have 
imagined  that  his  book  would  die  when  they 
died.” 

“ But  he  brought  the  quality  of  genius  to  topical 
matters,”  my  friend  persisted. 

“ I agree,  but  neither  he  nor  anyone  else  could 
calculate  on  that.  Assuming  that  he  knew  he  was 
a genius,  he  was  not  in  a position  to  control  his 
gift.  Genius  is  like  the  wind  : it  bloweth  where 
it  listeth ; and  it  blew  through  ' Don  Quixote  ’ 
with  greater  force  than  it  blew  through  anything 
else  that  Cervantes  wrote.  But  he  did  not  con- 
sciously cause  it  to  do  so.  The  remarkable  thing 
is  that  an  author  may  actually  intend  to  write  only 
for  the  moment  and  succeed  in  writing  for  all  time. 
But  how  many  men  have  set  out  to  write  for  pos- 
terity and  succeeded  in  doing  so?  ” 

He  could  not  remember. 

“ There  may  be  some  who  have  done  so,”  said 
I,  “ but  they  do  not  come  readily  to  the  memory. 
The  truth  is,  if  you  are  able  to  entertain  your  con- 
temporaries, you  are  likely  to  entertain  their 
descendants;  and  the  man  of  genius  obtains  im- 
mortality because  he  does  not  despise  the  minds  of 
his  neighbours.  There  is  a superstition  that  men 
of  genius  receive  the  recognition  of  their  own 
generation,  but  I doubt  whether  there  is  much 
substance  in  it.  All  men  of  genius  are  recognised 
by  some  of  their  contemporaries,  and  most  of 
them,  particularly  the  rebels  among  them,  are 
recognised  before  they  die.  A genius,  like  a king, 
has  a bodyguard  of  specially  fine  followers  who 
fight  for  him  in  every  circumstance.  Their  loyalty 
and  his  quality  compel  respect  and  regard  from 
the  multitude  in  time.  Shakespeare  was  a popular 
and  esteemed  dramatist  in  his  own  day.  So  was 
Sheridan.  Even  men  like  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad  and 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  who  had  to  suffer  hardship  and 
neglect  in  their  youth,  have  received  their  due 
while  they  are  still  able  to  enjoy  it.  The  pioneer 
of  to-day  is  the  reactionary  of  to-morrow,  and  Mr. 
Shaw  has  lived  to  be  treated  as  an  old  fogey, 
hopelessly  behind  the  times.  Already,  young 
rebels  are  beginning  to  speak  of  him  as  a very 
conventional  old  gentleman.  Immortality,  in  the 
non-theological  sense,  may  happen  to  anyone,  but 
no  one  man  can  arrange  for  it  to  happen  to  him- 
self. I may  devote  myself  to  noble  purposes  and 
succeed  only  in  being  priggish  and  sententious. 
I may  intend  to  write  about  the  universe  and 
succeed  only  in  writing  about  it  as  if  it  were  one 
of  the  duller  suburbs.  I may  propose  to  put 
mountains  in  my  books  and  succeed  only  in 
putting  molehills  there.  And  some  careless 
fellow,  who  has  not  taken  time  by  the  forelock, 
has  not  filled  himself  with  high  purpose,  has  no 
other  intention  than  to  earn  money  as  easily  as 
possible,  may  produce  a masterpiece.  That,  my 
dear  novelist,  is  what  is  called  the  irony  of 
things.” 

ST.  JOHN  ERVINE. 


THE  NON-PROFESSIONAL 
THEATRE 

THE  theatre,  according  to  the  best  authori- 
ties, is  usually  in  a parlous  condition; 
a condition,  that  is  to  say,  of  lapse 


from  artistic  grace  which  gives  grounds  for 
uneasiness  to  its  critics  and  earnest  well- 
wishers.  Such  uneasiness  materialises  itself 
from  time  to  time,  and  in  the  course 

of  my  theatre-going  life  has  taken  more  than  one 
form ; twenty  years  ago  it  was  the  determined 
assailant  of  the  actor-manager,  and  saw  in  the  star 
system  the  ruin  of  good  acting  and  play-writing ; 
to-day  it  appears  as  the  preacher  of  the  amateur 
spirit  and  looks  for  revival  of  theatrical  art 
through  such  non-professional  institutions  as  the 
village,  or  group,  theatre — on  whose  stage  the 
occasional  actor  shall  labour  for  love  and  amuse- 
ment. 

There  are  aspects  and  advantages  of  this  non- 
professional dramatic  movement  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  stage  as  an  art — and  with 
which,  therefore,  I do  not  intend  to  deal  more 
than  briefly.  I shall  be  content  with  little  more 
than  the  statement  that  there  are  plenty  of  good 
mundane  and  economic  reasons  for  the  existence 
of  the  amateur  theatre.  It  may  afford  amusement, 
keep  the  actors  out  of  public-houses,  encourage  the 
co-operative  spirit,  raise  funds  for  local  charities 
and  teach  the  amateur  stage-manager  and  carpen- 
ter to  be  handy  with  paint-pots  and  hammers.  All 
these  possible  and  probable  results  of  the  amateur 
theatre  are  desirable  and  even  excellent;  but  they 
do  not  necessarily  entail  any  quickening  of  the 
artistic  conscience  on  the  part  of  those  concerned 
and  affected.  Regarded  simply  as  a preventive  of 
public-house  loafing,  rehearsals  of  ‘ Naughty, 
Naughty  1 ’ or  ‘ The  Girl  in  the  Pyjamas,’  will  be 
just  as  effective  as  rehearsals  of  ‘ King  John  ’ or 
‘ As  You  Like  It  ’ ; while  the  paint  and  enthusiasm 
of  amateur  stage-managers  are  as  likely  to  run  to 
wood-wings  and  small,  crude  realism  as  to  imagi- 
native colour  and  design. 

In  so  far  as  art  is  their  concern  and  their  aim,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  promoters  of  the  non- 
professional theatre  should  not  expect  too  much 
from  it.  You  do  not  lessen  the  danger  of  lapse 
on  the  part  of  the  stage  by  making  the  stage  popu- 
lar ; on  the  contrary,  the  real  and  permanent  dan- 
ger to  the  theatre  is  the  fact  that  popular  art-art 
that  is  widespread  — tends  rapidly  to  convention 
and  realism,  gross  or  petty.  To  convention  : 
which  limits  appeal  to  a few  ideas  and  emotions 
the  elementary  ideas  and  instinctive  emotions  that 
are  common  to  the  mass  of  humanity . And  to  the 
narrow,  blatant  realism  which  replaces  the  ima- 
gined by  the  actual,  the  tangible,  and  builds  its 
dramas  round  a live  cow,  a steam  crane  in  action 
or  a char-a-banc  crossing  the  stage. 

Against  that  tendency  of  a popular  theatre  to 
concentrate  on  realism  in  ‘ effects  ’ and  to  confine 
itself  to  the  two  or  three  stories  that  can  be  grasped 
by  the  meanest  intelligence,  the  two  or  three  jokes 
we  can  all  of  us  cackle  over,  there  will  always  be  a 
need  of  conscious  effort.  Left  to  itself,  guided 
solely  by  the  instincts  of  its  patrons,  dramatic  art 
will  produce— inevitably— the  conventional  story 
of  crime  and  injured  innocence  worked  out  by 
means  of  certain  accepted  personages  whose  vir- 
tues, vices  and  vulgarities  will  become,  in  time,  as 
stereotyped  as  their  language  and  complexions, 
their  adventures,  gestures  and  moustaches.  In- 
evitably, also,  convention  in  the  matter  of 
character  and  plot  will  associate  itself  with  cru  e 
realism  in  scenery  and  effects — with  the  pump  of 
Mr.  Vincent  Crummies,  the  waterspout  that 
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bursts  on  the  stage  of  Drury  Lane  or  the  frequent 
motor-smashes  of  the  cinema. 

My  point  is  this  : that  as  it  is  the  audience  and 
not  the  artist  that  is  the  conservative,  the  limiting 
and  vulgarising  element  in  the  life  of  the  theatre, 
it  is  unwise  to  expect  any  sudden  uplifting  of  thea- 
trical art  from  a movement  which  seeks  to  recruit 
the  stage  from  the  backward  and  unprogressive 
element.  A healthy  condition  of  theatrical  art 
implies,  first  of  all,  a certain  independence  in  the 
artist — the  actor,  the  play-wright — a power  of  re- 
fusal to  follow  his  audience  and  to  insist  that  it  shall 
follow  him ; and  the  real  value  of  theatrical  train- 
ing and  tradition  is  that  it  has  always  recognised 
the  necessity  for  this  measure  of  independence  on 
the  part  of  the  artist,  has  instilled  a certain  half- 
conscious contempt  for  the  judgment  of  the  public, 
an  understanding  of  the  fact  that  the  public  can 
be  gratified  by  the  vulgar,  the  conventional  and 
the  obvious.  Which  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  sound  theatrical  tradition — (a  more 
potent  force  for  art  than  is  generally  believed) — 
does  not  measure  success  by  the  standard  of 
approval  only. 

Presumably  it  takes  time  to  absorb  the  tradition 
of  an  art ; it  is,  perhaps,  mere  familiarity  with  “ the 
front  of  the  house  ” which  breeds  contempt  for 
many  of  its  kindly  judgments.  At  any  rate  the 
amateur  is  far  more  prone  than  the  professional  to 
follow  the  lead  that  the  audience  gives  him,  to  re- 
sign his  right  of  refusal  and  measure  success  by 
volume  of  laughter  and  applause.  It  was  extra- 
ordinarily interesting  during  the  war  to  watch  the 
rapid  descent  into  vulgarity  of  many  of  the  mili- 
tary revue  and  concert  parties.  I have  seen  the 
beginnings  of  more  than  one  and,  as  a rule,  their 
beginnings  were  straightforward  and  harmless; 
deterioration  set  in  when  the  amateur  comedian 
discovered  that  he  was  sure  of  a laugh  at  a certain 
kind  of  joke — and,  having  no  tradition,  no  power 
of  refusal,  proceeded  to  follow  his  audience  and 
provide  it  with  what  it  liked  noisily.  The  result, 
frequently  enough,  was  an  object-lesson  on  the 
policy  of  giving  an  audience  its  head.  Given  its 
head,  it  went  straight  for  vulgarity,  dragging  after 
it  the  amateur  comedian  whose  only  standard  was 
applause. 

Much  the  same  tendency  has  shown  itself  in 
another  form  of  new  and  untraditioned  entertain- 
ment— the  cinema.  Whatever  the  artistic  possi- 

bilities of  the  picture-play,  its  beginnings — because 
untraditioned — were  blankly  unaspiring  and 
frankly  unoriginal;  during  the  first  few  years  of 
its  existence  little,  if  any,  attempt  was  made  to  do 
anything  but  give  to  a contented  public  exactly 
what  that  public  liked  to  see.  Hence — as  a matter 
of  course — the  picture-plav  came  into  being  with 
all  the  limitations  and  most  glaring  faults  of  the 
worst  type  of  popular  drama  ; with  popular  drama’s 
insistence  on  crude  realism  in  scenery  and  effects, 
with  its  narrow  appeal  to  one  or  two  emotions,  its 
conventional  sentiment  and  buffoonery.  I have 
seen- — (and  played  in) — a good  many  bad  melo- 
dramas of  the  regular  stage ; but  I doubt  if  even 
the  worst  of  them  comes  within  hailing  distance 
of  the  lamentable  productions  compounded  of 
drivelling  sentiment,  comic  relief  and  explanatory 
notes  in  bad  English  which  the  cinema  pours  out 
with  impunity. 

CICELY  HAMILTON. 


VERSE 

DESIRE. 

YOUR  blown  hair  wisped  across  your  face — 
Your  wide  eyes  laughter-mild — 

Your  twenty  years  then  seemed  as  ten, 

A credulous  girl-child. 

How  should  you  know  that  I should  make 
Strange  fancies  as  you  stood, 

Thinking  I sensed  the  pulsing  life 
Of  Little  Silver  Wood  ? 

My  spirit  leapt  like  flame  to  meet 
The  hilLwild  sense  of  you — 

A strange  sweet  thing  that  haunts  the  moors 
Half  truth,  yet  half  untrue. 

I knew  that  you  had  leapt  like  fire 
Along  the  Devon  wind, 

That  you,  elusive,  were  the  thing 
Boylike,  I’d  longed  to  find. 

I knew  I’d  seen  your  braided  hair 
Gold-grey,  ’mid  Libster’s  trees, 

Your  steps  had  pattered  like  the  rain 
Across  the  tortured  breeze. 

You  were  the  thing  that  beckoned  me 
From  Little  Silver  Hill, 

Hunter  and  hunted  as  a boy  ! 

Pilgrim  and  guerdon  still. 

Mv  dear,  I understand  but  this — 

My  boyhood’s  queer  desire 

Has  hunted  through  the  Devon  hills 

To  mingle  with  your  fire. 

Only  I think  that  you  and  I 
A precious  thing  should  make, 

A pin-point  crystal  spark  of  love, 

An  altar  and  a stake. 

ANTHONY  RICHARDSON. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

MR.  HENRY  JAMES  ON  BRITISH  TEETH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — The  remarks  that  have  been  appearing  in 
your  columns  fortify  me  in  an  old  opinion  that  of 
all  the  peoples  I have  come  in  contact  with,  except 
perhaps  the  Irish,  we  English  have  the  worst 
teeth.  In  the  great  majority  of  our  working-class 
and  middle-class  homes  the  care  of  the  teeth,  the 
function  of  teeth,  and  their  vital  importance  to 
health,  seem  not  merely  unknown,  but  unguessed 
at.  Through  all  grades  of  English  society, 
indeed,  one  encounters  in  this  matter  a lack  of 
forethought  and  proper  tending  that  is  equally 
inimical  to  the  nation’s  physical  well-being  and  to 
its  good  looks. 

Do  you  remember  how,  when  Mr.  Henry  James 
revisited  his  native  land  to  write  ‘ The  American 
Scene,’  two  things  instantly  struck  him — “ the 
presentable  foot  and  the  far-shining  dental  gold”? 
And  do  you  also  remember  how  he  contrasted  this 
latter  phenomenon  with  “ the  omnipresent  oppo- 
site signs,  those  of  a systematic  detachment  from 
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the  chair  of  anguish,  with  which  any  promiscuous 
“ European  ” exhibition  is  apt  to  bristle  ”?  He 
found  that  the  restored  absentee,  “ long  sur- 
rounded elsewhere  with  the  strangest  cynicisms  of 
indifference  on  this  article,”  made  America’s  care 
of  her  teeth  the  subject  of  one  of  his  very  first 
notes. 

“ Everyone  in  society,”  he  elaborated,  “ has 
good,  handsome,  pretty,  has  above  all  cherished 
and  tended,  teeth ; so  that  the  offered  spectacle 
frequent  in  other  societies,  of  strange  irregu- 
larities, protrusions,  deficiencies,  fangs,  and  tusks 
and  cavities,  is  quite  refreshingly  and  consolingly 
absent.  The  consequences  of  care  and  fore- 
thought, from  an  early  age,  thus  write  themselves 
on  the  facial  page  distinctly  and  happily,  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  total  show  is, 
among  American  aspects,  cumulatively  charm- 
ing.” 

Yours,  etc., 

Anglo-American. 

June  27th. 

APULEIUS  AND  TOOTH-POWDER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — It  is,  indeed,  strange  if  our  advanced 
civilisation  cannot  reach  the  standard  of  the  second 
century.  By  an  odd  accident  we  have  a little  poem 
by  Apuleius,  the  author  of  the  ‘ Golden  Ass,’  on 
tooth-powder  sent  to  his  friend  Calpurnianus. 
Havingmarried  a rich,  middle-aged  widow,  he  did 
not  give  a satisfactory  marriage-feast.  Local  dis- 
gust at  this  lapse  took  the  form  of  an  accusation  of 
magic  against  him,  used  to  gain  the  widow’s  affec- 
tions. 

Part  of  the  charge  consisted  in  the  fact  of  his 
using  tooth-powder  ! I wish  this  accusation  could 
be  brought  against  more  of  our  present  people.  If 
they  thought  less  of  magic  and  mascots,  and  more 
of  cleanliness,  they  would  have  a chance  of  better 
lives. 

Expensive  tooth-powders  are  not  necessary.  Soap 
is  quite  good  for  the  purpose.  When  once  the  taste 
of  it  is  got  over,  it  is  even  agreeable,  cleaner  stuff 
than  many  of  the  unguents  which  the  fashionable 
use  to  plaster  their  faces. 

Yours  sincerely, 

D.  M. 


THE  COALITION  AND  ITS  CRITICS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — From  time  to  time  the  Saturday 
Review  has  warned  us  that,  whatever  the  faults 
of  the  present  administration,  a change  of  Gov- 
ernment might  lead  us  into  still  greater  difficulties. 
This  is  true,  but  at  the  same  time  the  Premier’s 
extravagance  in  the  matter  of  finance  on  the  one 
hand  and  his  vacillation  in  regard  to  Ireland  on 
the  other  have  proved  most  irritating  and 
demoralising. 

In  regard  to  finance,  politicians  are  apt  to  forget 
that  it  is  generally  the  banker  who  controls  the 
situation,  especially  in  times  of  bad  trade  and 
depression,  and  if  he  tells  his  clients,  whether 
manufacturers  or  merchants  or  shopkeepers,  that 
thev  must  reduce  their  overdrafts,  the  latter  have 
no  choice  but  to  obey.  This  means  that  they  have 


to  sell  their  stocks  for  whatever  these  will  fetch, 
and  men  who  are  obliged  to  slaughter  their  goods 
in  this  way  cannot  but  feel  intense  bitterness 
against  any  Government  whose  extravagance  has 
been  a main  cause  of  financial  stringency. 

Referring  to  Ireland,  there  is  strong  resentment 
against  a policy  of  alternating  cajolery  and  semi- 
frightfulness.  After  the  appalling  slaughter  of 
policemen,  soldiers,  cadets,  and  unarmed  civilians 
we  are  now  to  treat  with  De  Valera  as  we  treated 
with  Krassin,  and  one  cannot  but  feel  that  if  it 
was  to  be  done  at  all,  it  should  have  been  done  a 
year  or  so  ago  before  all  the  horrible  bloodshed 
and  misery  had  been  incurred.  It  has  always 
been  clear  that,  for  strong  political  reasons,  we 
dared  not  treat  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  as  we 
treat  rebellions  in  India  or  Mesopotamia.  This 
being  the  case,  we  ought  to  have  recognised  the 
rebels  as  belligerents  and  given  them  the  rights 
which  such  recognition  entails.  By  doing  this  we 
should  have  gone  far  to  propitiate  the  large  and 
growing  section  of  Irish  opinion  which  accepts 
Sinn  Fein  because  it  regards  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
administration  as  being  wholly  without  principles 
or  capacity.  Incidentally  such  recognition  would 
have  placed  the  forces  of  the  Crown  in  a better 
position,  on  the  whole,  since  it  would  have  given 
them  rights  which  they  could  exercise  instead  of 
rights  of  repression  which  considerations  of  high 
policy  made  impracticable.  In  this  connection  we 
must  remember  that  while  public  opinion  would 
have  tolerated  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  civilians 
by  mammoth  bombs  in  Berlin,  Munich,  Dresden, 
etc.,  public  opinion  would  never  have  tolerated  a 
similar  policy  of  wholesale  reprisals  in  the 
neighbouring  island — it  is,  after  all,  distance 
which  lends  enchantment  to  the  view  of  non-com- 
batants blown  to  atoms  by  high  explosives. 

In  conclusion,  they  managed  these  things  better 
in  America  in  the  sixties  when  they  recognised 
that  rebellion  on  a large  scale  is  bound  to  be 
treated  as  civil  war,  and  it  is  for  us  to  understand 
that  having  once  accepted  the  theory  of  new  “self- 
determination,”  it  is  useless  for  us  to  attempt  to 
maintain  the  old  theory  of  Imperial  domination 
and  supremacy. 

Yours,  etc., 

C.  F.  Ryder. 


“ UNCONSCIOUS  MEMORY.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — Mr.  Waddington’s  letter  opens  up  an 
interesting  subject.  It  is  one  of  peculiar  difficulty 
in  view  of  the  discoveries  of  modern  science.  It  is 
now  recognised  that  about  90  per  cent,  of  our 
actions  are  subconscious,  a more  accurate  word  than 
“unconscious.”  It  is  supposed  that  everything 
which  has  been  impressed  on  the  sensitive  plate  of 
the  mind — one  has  to  use  metaphor  for  so  obscure 
a process — is  capable  of  being  remembered.  . In 
theorv  then  everything  that  a man  has  read  mig  t 
be  reproduced  in  his  writing,  and  for  the  most  part 
it  would  be  reproduced  “ unconsciously,  as  we 
sav,  because  he  would  not  remember  the  source  o 
his  knowledge.  When  we  walk  up  a flight  ot 
steps,  our  legs  know  how  many  there  are,  but  we 
have  not  the  number  consciously  in  our  minds. 

In  deciding  whether  a poet  has  made  a direct 
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quotation  or  not,  recalling  a particular  passage,  we 
should,  I think,  consider  whether  he  was  a learned, 
bookish  man,  or  of  the  type  described  by  the 
Frenchman  in  the  words,  “II  sait  tout,  il  ne  sait 
rien ; il  est  poete.”  If  the  correspondence  in  lan- 
^ guaSe  is  between  a poet  and  another  poet  he  is 
known  to  have  studied  with  particular  care,  the 
odds  are  in  favour  of  a direct  reminiscence.  This 
applies  to  Matthew  Arnold  and  Wordsworth.  But 
even  so  plagiarism  is  not  proved.  Knowledge 
may  have  become  so  familiar  that  its  source  has 
been  forgotten.  Here  and  there  a good  honest 
man  has  put  reminiscences  of  earlier  poets  in  his 
lines  with  a mark  of  quotation.  But  this  looks 
ugly,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  most  poets  are 
not  so  conscientious.  They  take  their  good  stuff 
where  they  find  it,  and  if  they  do  not  spoil  it,  feel 
entitled  to  do  so.  So  Shakespeare  dealt  with  Mar- 
lowe. He  was  not  a learned  poet,  but  Gray  and 
1 ennyson  were,  and  they  abound  in  recollections. 
Gray’s 

“ Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest  ” 
is  famous,  and  would  generally  be  described  as 
original;  but  I suspect  that  he  had  in  his  head 
Virgil’s  “ Mutas  agitaire  inglorius  artes.”  As  for 
Tennyson,  his  early  work  after  close  study  seems 
intensely  derivative.  He  denied  the  impeachment 
vigorously,  of  course,  and  it  was  overdone  by  the 
foolish  commentators  who  gather  round  a classic 
and  talk  of  things  that  don’t  matter.  But  Tenny- 
son’s use  of  the  subconscious  in  his  early  days  was 
certainly  abnormal.  His  ‘ Ode  to  Memory  ’ might 
almost  be  described  as  an  ‘ Ode  from  Memory.’ 
It  includes  pretty  obvious  reminiscences  from 
Drayton’s  Sonnets,  ‘ The  Ancient  Mariner,’ 

‘ Comus,’  ‘ L’ Allegro,’  “ Il  Penseroso, ’ and 
Coleridge. 

Tennyson  writes  of  “ heavy  ignorance  so 
does  Shakespeare  in  his  Sonnets.  The  happy  ad- 
jective may  have  been  hit  on  by  both,  indepen- 
dently; but  Tennyson  knew  his  Shakespeare  so 
well  that  I am  inclined  to  suspect  a far-away 
memory  he  himself  had  forgotten.  Of  course, 
there  may  be  a mot  juste  in  which  two  artists,  after 
elaborate  thought,  coincide.  I seem  to  remember 
that  Mr.  Zangwill  pondered  long  over  the  best 
adjective  for  a rocket — I hope  he  will  forgive  me 
if  my  memory  is  at  fault — and  decided  on  “ sud- 
den,” only  to  find  that  Tennyson  had  written 
“ Flash,  sudden  rocket.” 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that,  in  the  course  of  a long 
literary  experience,  I have  known  two  writers  in 
the  same  week  hit  on  the  same  elaborate  and  pecu- 
liar form  of  words,  when  neither  of  them  had  any 
idea  what  the  other  was  writing.  If  both  were 
eminent,  and  their  works  were  carefully  edited, 
there  would  at  once  be  a controversy,  and  zealous 
adherents  would  prove  that  one  cribbed  from  the 
other,  or  vice  versa.  I have  little  doubt  that  a 
strong  memory  is  a disadvantage  to  a writer  of 
prose  or  verse.  It  is  also  a great  temptation. 
Suppose  that  I knew  what  Hazlitt  said  better  than 
anybody  about  a subject  I am  tackling.  Am  I to 
put  in  quotation  marks  what  nobody  knows,  or 
adapt  in  St.  Paul’s  manner?  Shall  I give  Hazlitt 
full  credit,  or  none,  supposing  that  all  the  world 
ought  to  know  what  I know  ? Or  shall  I steer 
clear  of  Hazlitt  altogether,  and  thus  write  some- 
thing feebler  than  I might  have  if  I had  not  known 
his  phrase? 

Yours,  etc., 

OLD  PEN. 


REVIEWS 

BEAUCHAMP’S  CAREER. 

T.  A.  B.  : Second  Earl  Brassey.  By  Frank  Part- 
ridge. Murray.  16s. 

PREBENDARY  PARTRIDGE  invites  us  to 
consider  the  subject  of  his  well-informed 
biography  as  a descendant  of  a de  Bresci  or  de 
Bracey,  one  of  the  noble  cadets  who  followed  the 
fortunes  of  William  of  Normandy.  This  unsub- 
stantial pedigree  was  mercilessly  ridiculed  by 
Labouchere  when  the  first  Lord  Brassey  exhibited 
it,  and  it  receives  no  support  from  Mr.  Vickary- 
Cibbs  in  his  new  edition  of  Cokayne.  Sound 
middle-class  families,  dating  from  the  sixteenth 
century  or  thereabouts,  lose  rather  than  gain  repu- 
tation by  attempts  to  hitch  themselves  on  to  a 
mediaeval  line  of  somewhat  similar  name.  It  should 
be  enough  for  them  to  have  as  fundator  alter  a 
prosperous  railway -contractor' like  old  Tom  Brassey, 
who  could  boast  that  his  men  never  went  on  strike. 
He  was  T.  A.  B.’s  grandfather,  and  the  father  is 
well  remembered  as  Governor  of  Victoria,  creator 
of  that  admirable  work  of  reference  ‘ The  Naval 
Annual,’  and  a vigorous  Liberal  politician  with  far 
fewer  fads  than  most  Liberals.  T.  A.  B.  himself 
was  much  more  of  a man  of  business  than  an  aris- 
tocrat, despite  Eton  and  Balliol.  He  had  some- 
thing like  a genius  for  finance,  though  his  methods 
could  be  too  summary  for  committees,  and  he 
worked  like  a man,  or  rather  several  men,  at  his 
numerous  undertakings.  But  his  manners  lacked 
repose,  and  he  would  have  gone  further  with  more 
suavity. 

Throughout  his  life  Fortune  was  wont  to  ad- 
minister a nasty  knock  or  two  to  T.  A.  B.  He  was 
“gulfed”  for  Honour  Moderations,  but  that  most 
human  of  Balliol  dons,  Francis  de  Paravicini,  com- 
forted him  with  the  sage  remark  that  “ yachting 
and  reading  don’t  agree  well  together.”  He  must 
have  been  a fine  runner  to  have  raced  the  redoubt- 
able Mr.  F.  J.  K.  Cross  to  a few  feet  over  the  mile, 
but  through  being  overtrained,  he  failed  twice 
against  Cambridge.  We  remember  him  in  1885 
dying  away  in  the  last  lap,  while  Mr.  Holland, 
whom  he  had  beaten  at  Iffley,  won  in  4 min.  37! 
secs.  But  the  crowning  disappointment  to  T.  A.  B. 
must  have  been  the  fatality  that,  try  as  he  might, 
he  could  not  secure  a seat  in  Parliament.  He  had 
not  a good  platform  manner,  and  his  speeches, 
though  crammed  with  accurate  information  and 
compact  of  common-sense,  had  little  snap  about 
them.  Still,  though  he  did  for  himself  on  one  occa- 
sion, at  Bournemouth,  by  a blunt  declaration  for 
Welsh  Disestablishment,  his  real  drawback  was  not 
personal,  but  hereditary.  He  could  not  help  start- 
ing as  a Liberal,  but  he  speedily  found  'that  the 
Liberals  cared  nothing  for  the  Empire  or  the 
Federal  principle,  the  causes  that  were  nearest  to 
his  heart.  And  so,  after  dallying  with  those  con- 
firmed mugwumps,  the  Roseberyites,  he  passed  to 
the  Unionists  over  the  rickety  bridge  of  Tariff  Re- 
form. He  reminds  us  of  George  Meredith’s  Beau- 
champ, both  in  his  waste  of  effort  and  his  early 
death,  and  as  with  Beauchamp,  we  are  left  wonder- 
ing what  he  would  have  become,  had  he  not  braved 
the  dense  traffic  near  Westminster  Abbey  with  his  * 
thoughts  elsewhere.  Lord  Brassey’s  career  in  the 
House  of  Lords  was  too  short  for  the  recognition 
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of  his  definite  place  in  that  somewhat  somnolent 
assembly.  With  exhaustless  energy,  he  bom- 
barded politicians  so  various  as  Mr.  Bonar  Law, 
Mr.  C.  B.  Stanton,  and  Mr.  Lansbury  with  his 
views  on  public  questions,  and  it  is  a pity  that 
Prebendary  Partridge  does  not  give  some  of  their 
replies  to  show  what  they  made  of  him.  The  general 
impression  must  be  that  he  never  quite  found  him- 
self, and  perhaps  he  was  too  wedded  to  societies  and 
systems  ever  to  have  compressed  his  vitality  into 
the  compromise  called  statesmanship. 

All  the  same,  it  is  well'  for  the  country  that  it 
should  have  sons  like  T.  A.  B.  With  his  wealth, 
his  delight  in  travel  and  every  kind  of  manly  sport, 
he  might  well  have  devoted  his  life  to  innocuous 
idleness.  He  preferred  to  toil  as  hard  as  one  of  his 
grandfather’s  navvies,  though  with  his  brains,  not 
his  hands.  The  Bidding  Prayer  at  Balliol  com- 
memorates his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  College 
finances,  and  he  was  chief  promoter  of  the  appeal 
for  funds  that  saved  the  University  from  something 
like  bankruptcy.  So,  too,  he  and  Bishop  Ridge- 
way came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Chichester  diocese ; 
the  Central  Board  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
set  going  by  him,  though,  like  other  laymen,  he 
failed  to  hit  it  off  with  the  clerical  mind.  As  Mr. 
Partridge  aptly  remarks,  he  did  not  figure  at  his 
best  in  controversy.  Where  he  was  wholly  him- 
self was  at  his  mines  in  Sardinia,  a benevolent 
despotism  that  ended  in  the  workmen  being  well- 
housed,  taught  to  save  their  earnings  and  to  treat 
their  animals  with  kindness.  “ He  was  the  best 
man  in  our  world,”  some  of  them  wrote  to  Lady 
Brassey  when  he  died.  His  fault  was  clearly  that 
when  he  could  not  get  his  own  way,  he  was  apt  to 
fling  off  in  a dudgeon ; T.  A.  B.  could  never  learn 
how  to  suffer  fools  gladly,  or  even  with  civility.  Yet 
those  who  knew  him  longest,  (for  instance,  that 
magnificent  oar,  Douglas  Maclean,  who  unlike 
T.  A.  B.  was  never  to  return  from  the  South  African 
War),  loved  him  the  most.  His  advice  to  his 
nephew,  “ Work  hard,  play  hard,  and  never  tell  a 
lie,”  was  a good  preparation  for  Eton,  and  might 
serve  as  an  epitaph  for  T.  A.  B.  himself. 

LONDON  LORE. 

A New  Book  about  London.  By  Leopold  Wagner. 

Allen  and  Unwin.  10s.  6d.  net. 

THERE  are  many  kinds  of  books  about  Lon- 
don. Some  cater  for  the  tourist  and  devote 
themselves  mainly  to  the  principal  buildings  and 
thoroughfares.  Others  deal  with  the  history  of 
London  as  a living  city.  Loftie  and  Besant, 
Wheatley,  Sir  Laurence  Gomme,  and,  the  latest 
recruit  among  London  historians,  Mr.  Claud  Mul- 
lins, have  all  written  of  London’s  growth  and 
greatness.  But  the  public  pays  greater  attention 
to  those  who  write  of  the  historical  associations  of 
the  countless  buildings  in  London  which  the  ordi- 
nary man  passes  by.  There  is  scarcely  a street  in 
our  London  of  to-day  which  is  not  associated  with 
some  event  or  some  set  of  men  and  women  whose 
story  is  worth  telling.  Books  on  such  subjects 
have  a sale  that  is  considerably  larger  than  that  of 
ordinary  histories  of  London.  That  is  easily  intel- 
ligible, for  they  deal  with  animate  people  and 
every-day  life.  Such  books  appear  in  an  endless 
series.  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  won  a big  public  with  his 
* Wanderings  in  London  ’ and  its  successors. 


Mr.  W.  G.  Bell’s  ‘ Unknown  London,’  though 
slight,  has  reached  a second  edition  in  a short 
period.  The  latest,  by  Mr.  Leopold  Wagner,  is  a 
most  welcome  addition  to  the  number  and  after 
reading  it  one  feels  that  there  is  still  room  for  more 
of  its  kind. 

London,  Mr.  Wagner  says  truly,  “ is  a city  ot 
surprises.  One  may  have  dwelt  in  it  for  a lifetime 
and  still  remain  ignorant  of  those  touches  of  rusti- 
city which  often  burst  upon  the  view  of  a zealous 
explorer.”  In  all  parts  of  London  there  are  oases 
which  have  happily  been  preserved,  often  through 
the  energies  of  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens 
Association.  But  both  dwellers  and  visitors  not 
only  remain  ignorant  of  these  islands  of  rusticity, 
but  also  of  the  innumerable  buildings  associated 
with  the  London  life  of  yesterday.  Americans, 
Mr.  Wagner  says,  “ systematically  explore  every 
nook  and  corner  of  London  that  promises  a modi- 
cum of  literary  or  antiquarian  interest.”  Do  they  ? 
They  rush  to  the  “ Cheshire  Cheese,”  greedily 
accepting  every  tale  that  is  told  them  there,  but 
their  track,  like  that  of  the  Londoner  himself,  is  a 
beaten  one.  Armed  with  books  like  Mr.  Wagner’s 
one  could  spend  holidays  in  London  which  would 
last  months  on  end.  But  very  few  permanent  or 
fleeting  visitors  to  London  visit  any  except  the 
recognised  show-places.  These  books  about  the 
bye-wavs  show  them  what  they  miss. 

Mr.  Wagner  devotes  the  bulk  of  his  pages  to  the 
old  taverns  and  eating-houses  of  London.  Taverns 
are  not  exactly  the  places  where  one  would  look  for 
moral  maxims  as  wall  decorations.  Those  one 
finds  in  seaside  lodgings  and  old  maids’  bedrooms. 
But  at  the  Bull’s  Head  at  Wapping  an  inscription 
on  the  parlour  cross-beam  warns  the  convivial  that 
“ asa  bird  is  known  by  its  note,  so  a man  is  known 
by  his  language.”  The  “ Old  Watling  Restaur- 
ant ” in  the  City,  one  of  the  first  houses  built  after 
the  Great  Fire,  not  only  publishes,  but  acts,  upon 
the  maxim  11  Every  customer  taking  alcoholic 
liquor  at  this  counter  must  first  be  supplied  with 
f00d  ” — even  Trust  Houses  do  not  dare  to  copy  this 
example.  At  “ William  s near  by,  nobody  com- 
ing for  refreshment  may  smoke,  talk  loudly,  sit 
down  or  call  for  a second  drink ; to  be  served  again 
with  alcohol  necessitates  an  absence  from  the  pre- 
mises for  half  an  hour  at  least.  What  temperance 
enthusiast  of  to-day  dare  make  such  a rule  else- 
where ? Mr.  Wagner  gives  a delightful  account  of 
Rule’s,  which,  founded  in  1798,  was  the  resort  of 
London’s  literary  luminaries  long  before  the 
Athenaeum  Club  came  into  being.  A whole  chapter 
is  devoted  to  Dickens’s  favourite  hostel ries.  One 
is  glad  to  see  that,  despite  Mr.  Wagner’s  enthu- 
siasm for  what  is  old,  he  admits  that  we  of  this 
generation  know  better  than  our  (more  interesting?) 
ancestors  how  to  be  comfortable.  The  old  Coffee 
Taverns  were  never  comfortable,  however  fascinat- 
ing and  convivial  they  were.  ‘ Decently  clad 
men,”  says  Mr.  Wagner,  “ found  themselves  con- 
fronted bv  the  sanded  floor,  bare  tables,  thick  mugs, 
pewter  forks  and  spoons,  great  slabs  of  bread  and 
butter  a meagre  menu,  indifferent  cooking  and 
slovenly  attendants.”  We  do  things  better  now; 
grease  and  dirt  have  been  reduced  ; hut  have  we 
improved  upon  the  “ slovenly  attendants  of 
olden  times? 

There  must  be  few  Londoners  who  do  not  know 
the  “Spaniards”  on  Hampstead  Heath.  This 
was  the  regular  lurking-place  of  Dick  Turpin. 
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“ From  the  Spaniards  it  was  that  he  set  out  on  his 
famous  ride  to  York.  He  had  engaged  a room  for 
the  night,  but  after  supping  below-stairs,  was  sur- 
prised by  the  arrival  of  King  George’s  men  and 
made  good  his  escape.  A glass  case  in  the  bar  con- 
tains three  curious  knives  and  forks  with  bent 
handles,  which  were  used  by  the  party  at  the  inter- 
rupted meal.  The  room  occupied  by  Turpin,  the 
spurs  he  left  behind  and  the  stable  of  his  bonny 
mare  may  be  seen  to-day  by  any  interested  visitor.” 
Yet  how  many  passers-by  are  “interested”?  It 
was  also  at  the  “ Spaniards,”  a favourite  house  with 
Dickens,  that  Mrs.  Bardell  was  arrested. 

We  add  a few  criticisms.  The  style  is  at  times  a 
little  pompous.  The  author  is  perpetually  “ opin- 
ing,” and  one  cannot  help  wishing  that  he  would 
merely  think;  a “ counterfeit  presentment  of  their 
political  idol  ” is  no  more  impressive  than  their 
picture  would  be ; the  “vernal  sward”  is  more 
worthy  of  Golders  Green  or  Frinton  than  of  old 
London.  Mr.  Wagner  deduces  from  Swift’s  lines 
about  the  journeys  of  condemned  men  to  the 
gallows, 

“ And  as  from  the  window  the  ladies  he  spied, 

Like  a beau  in  a box,  he  bowed  low  on  each  side.” 
that  the  proverbial  tumbril  was  sometimes  a 
carriage.  But  surely  it  would  be  the  ladies  rather 
than  the  victim  who  would  be  looking  out  of  a 
window.  Time-honoured  traditions  cannot  be  so 
easily  disproved.  Mr.  Wagner  has  gone  wrong  in 
comparing  the  L.C.C.  Thames  steamboats  and 
“ those  of  the  old  Thames  Conservancy.”  The 
latter  authority  never  had  any  steamboats;  those 
which  disappeared  shortly  before  the  L.C.C.  fleet 
began  were  run  by  private  enterprise — and  run  far 
more  successfully  than  their  municipal  successors. 


HELLENISM  TRIUMPHANT. 

Arabian  Medicine.  By  E.  G.  Browne.  Cambridge 
University  Press.  12s.  net. 

Greek  Medicine  in  Rome.  By  Sir  Clifford  Allbutt. 
Macmillan.  30s.  net. 

THESE  volumes  have  a common  tie  in  that  they 
both  are  composed  of  lectures  on  a foundation 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  that  they 
both  trace  the  fortune  of  Greek  medicine,  the  first 
among  the  Muhammedan  peoples  of  Asia,  the 
second  among  the  Latin-speaking  races  of  Western 
Europe.  Prof.  Browne’s  book  is  more  general  in 
character;  he  is  dealing  with  works  in  languages 
known  to  comparatively  few,  and  with  a subject  of 
which  the  terminology  is  still  in  great  measure  not 
understood ; Prof.  Allbutt’s  book,  which  has  been 
eagerly  awaited  for  years  by  students  of  the  history 
of  medicine,  is  an  encyclopaedia  of  a science  which 
has  been  debated  for  a century,  and  of  which  the 
documents  can  be  read  by  every  educated  man.  In 
this  volume,  the  product  of  a life’s  reading,  he 
traces  the  history  of  Greek  medicine  from  its  Ionian 
origin  to  its  development  in  Alexandria,  describes 
the  primitive  Roman  medicine,  the  introduction  of 
Greek  physicians,  and  the  changes  of  medical 
science  in  its  new  atmosphere.  A later  lecture 
takes  up  the  story  of  Byzantine  medicine  and  carries 
it  up  to  the  point  where  Prof.  Browne’s  studies 
begin,  not  without  the  warning  that  Arabian  Medi- 
cine should  rather  be  called  Syrian  Hellenism. 

Any  criticism  of  such  a book  must  be  rather  per- 
functory. It  is  in  the  main  addressed  to  specialists, 


though  the  educated  reader  will  enjoy  some  half 
dozen  chapters,  and  the  man  who  has  kept  up  his 
interest  in  classical  scholarship  will  continually  be' 
finding  fresh  light  on  old  difficulties.  Not  all  the 
obiter  dicta  are  so  fortunate,  his  mediaeval  history 
has  gaps,  and  we  feel  Prof.  Allbutt  undervalues  that 
folk-medicine  which  is  the  result  of  human  experi- 
ence for  some  hundreds  of  centuries  before  history 
begins,  but  in  his  own  chosen  field  he  has  left  little 
for  any  future  gleaner ; he  has  spoken  the  final 
word. 

Against  the  background  of  Ionian  philosophy 
which  Prof.  Allbutt  eulogizes  so  well  stand  two 
great  figures  which  dominate  all  human  thought 
almost  to  the  present  day  and  have  not  yet  lost  their 
inspiring  power,  Aristotle  and  Hippocrates.  The 
latter,  first  teacher  of  scientific  method  in  medicine, 
is  associated  with  a body  of  treatises  which  more 
probably  show  his  marvellous  ascendancy  over  his 
craft  than  present  his  teaching  in  his  own  words. 
Their  importance  can  be  gauged  bv  the  fact  that 
nothing  but  sparse  fragments  of  the  works  of  his 
successors  for  five  centuries  have  survived,  and 
these  only  by  their  inclusion  in  compilations.  The 
next  great  influence  on  Medicine  was  Galen,  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  century  of  our  era,  whose 
works  furnished  a complete  body  of  medical  teach- 
ing. As  civilisation  took  its  course,  original  medi- 
cal thought  died  away,  the  day  of  handbooks  began, 
and  writers  like  Oribasius,  “ the  Cicero  of  medi- 
cine,” Paul  of  Aegineta,  and  Alexander  Trales 
supplied  the  needs  of  practice.  But  outside  the 
Roman  Empire,  which  Justinian  had  purged  of 
unorthodox  philosophy,  a new  school  of  medicine 
had  arisen  finding  a home  in  Persia  at  Gondisapor 
under  the  rule  of  Chosroes,  in  which  Greek  medi- 
cine was  translated  into  Syriac. 

When  Islam  burst  upon  the  Eastern  world,  the 
Arabs  were  quick  to  seize  upon  the  good  things  of 
the  races  they  conquered.  The  early  Caliphs  of  the 
eighth  century,  though  purely  Arab,  had  ceased  to 
be  barbarians.  The  first  scholar  among  them, 
Khalid,  had  a passion  for  alchemy,  and  caused  the 
Byzantine  works  on  the  subject  to  be  translated  into 
Arabic.  A book  passing  under  his  name  was  one 
of  the  first  to  be  translated  into  Latin  by  Robert  of 
Reading  in  the  twelfth  century  revival  of  learning. 
Little  progress  was  however  made  till  the  coming  of 
the  Abbaside  Caliphs  of  Baghdad,  but  from  that 
time  the  history  of  Arabian  medicine  in  its  main 
lines  is  easily  traced.  Prof.  Browne  tells  us  the 
storv  of  Hunain,  whom  mediaeval  Europe  knew  as 
Johannitius,  and  of  the  trials  which  prefaced  his 
appointment  as  Court  Physician,  and  illustrates 
the  popularity  of  the  science  from  the  tale  of  Tawad- 
dred  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  We  cannot  hope  that 
its  professors  were  as  popular  if  they  resembled  the 
testy  old  gentleman  who  said  to  a courtier,  “ If  the 
ignorance  wherewith  thou  art  afflicted  were  con- 
verted into  understanding,  and  then  divided 
amongst  a hundred  beetles,  each  one  of  them  would 
be  more  sagacious  than  Aristotle  !” 

The  principal  part  of  Prof.  Browne’s  work  is 
taken  up  in  an  exposition  of  the  teachings  of  four 
great  writers,  Ali  ibn  Rabban  of  Tarbaristan, 
Rhazes,  Ali  ibnul  Abbas,  whom  Europe  knew  as 
Haly  Abbas,  and  Avicenna.  Of  course  much  of 
what  he  has  to  sav  is  not  new  to  a small  circle  of 
students,  but  his  analyses  of  the  original  works  as 
compared  with  our  mediaeval  translations,  his 
translations  of  the  actual  cases  reported  by  these 
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great  physicians,  his  continual  flow  of  apposite 
anecdote  and  quotation,  stamp  his  work  as  one  of 
peculiar  value  and  authority.  It  remains  to  be  said 
that  both  these  volumes  are  provided  with  exhaus- 
tive indices,  in  the  case  of  Prof.  Allbutt’s  book 
■extending  to  53  closely  printed  pages. 


COMMUNAL  BOOK-PRODUCTION. 

Signs  and  Wonders.  By  J.  D.  Beresford.  The 
Golden  Cockerel  Press.  5s.  net. 

A BOOK  issued  by  the  newly-founded  Golden 
Cockerel  Press  has  a peculiar  interest,  if  only 
from  the  fact  that  this  press  is  a co-operative 
society  whose  members  are  their  own  craftsmen 
and  who  produce  their  books  themselves,  in  their 
own  communal  bookshops,  without  recourse  to 
paid  and  irresponsible  labour.  Their  aim  is  to 
devise  some  method  of  publication  which  will 
make  it  possible  to  issue  at  normal  prices  books  of 
artistic  value  which  4p  not  necessarily  hold  any 
immediate  hope  of  commercial  success.  They 
have,  therefore,  courageously  dispensed  with  mid- 
dlemen, expensive  advertisements,  tempting 
" jackets,”  and  all  the  other  paraphernalia  which 
are  now  often  the  chief  factors  in  a book’s 
success. 

In  publishing  Mr.  J.  D.  Beresford’s  latest  work 
they  have  been  guided  by  a sound  artistic  instinct. 
This  author  has  already  gained  an  appreciative 
public,  he  has  a particularly  vivid  style,  and  by 
his  novel  ‘ An  Imperfect  Mother  ’ he  showed  that 
he  was  one  of  the  few  of  our  many  psychologists 
who  are  remotely  acquainted  with  psychology. 

His  work,  however,  is  strangely  uneven.  He 
starts  the  present  book  with  a prologue  in  which 
the  “ signs  ” appear  to  be  that  he  is  suffering  from 
shell-shock,  and  the  “ wonders  ” consist  in  the 
fact  that  any  publisher  could  print  such  nonsense. 
The  curtain  rises,  discovering  two  men  and  a 
woman  “ talking  before  an  illimitable  back- 
ground.” They  talk  very  foolishly,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  such  alarming  stage  directions  as 
“ Enter  R.,  a group  of  prehistoric  animals,  a few 
brontosauri,  titanotheres,  mammoths,  sabre- 
toothed  tigers,  and  so  on.”  The  moral  is  appar- 
ently that  human  beings  will  continue  to  be  en- 
grossed in  their  own  petty  concerns  in  the  midst 
of  battle,  murder  and  sudden  brontosauri.  It  was 
a sufficiently  obvious  moral,  and  could  have  been 
indicated  without  an  illimitable  background,  and 
even  without  a brontosaurus. 

However,  after  this  tedious  introduction  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  presence  of  some  admirable  short 
stories.  The  short  story  is  by  far  the  most  difficult 
form  of  prose-writing  that  can  be  undertaken.  It 
is  also  one  in  which  Englishmen  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  thoroughly  deficient.  Its  two 
essentials  are  unity  of  thought  and  what  we  can 
best  describe  as  a “ climax.”  It  is  in  this  latter 
quality  that  Mr.  Beresford  excels.  He  has  a very 
fine  sense  of  the  dramatic  " curtain.”  He  will 
give  you  a little  tale,  which  seems  almost  banal 
in  its  simplicity.  And  then,  perhaps,  in  only  a 
sentence  at  the  end,  he  will  make  your  flesh  creep 
by  a sudden  flash  of  the  unexpected  which  lights 
up  vividly  the  turgid  landscape  of  prose  through 
which  you  have  just  wended  your  way.  It  is  like 
■a  damp  rocket,  which  starts  feebly,  gives  a dismal 
fizz  for  a few  moments,  and  then  suddenly  bursts 
into  stars  at  the  end. 


Of  course,  some  of  the  stories  do  not  produce 
this  effect.  There  is  an  admirable  ghost  story, 

' The  Night  of  Creation,’ — the  longest  in  the 
book — in  which  we  are  given  a “ frisson  ” not 
unlike  that  of  which  Mr.  Algernon  Blackwood  is 
a master.  And  then  again  there  are  some 
psychological  studies,  such  as  ' The  Barrage,’  in 
which  a definite  mood  is  induced,  but  after  the 
expenditure  of  far  too  much  energy,  both  by  the 
writer  and  the  reader.  Such  stories  as  ‘ The 
Barrage  ’ would  have  been  more  fittingly  dealt 
with  by  that  consummate  artist,  Mr.  Pearsall 
Smith. 

But  scattered  through  the  book  are  little  stories 
which  show  that  Mr.  Beresford  can  bring  to  the 
short  story  the  same  grasp  of  " situation,”  the 
same  crude  horror,  which  Mr.  Siegfried  Sassoon 
brought  to  the  sonnet.  Two  stories  in  particular, 

‘ Young  Strickland’s  Career,’  and  ‘ A Difference 
of  Temperament,’  are  a remarkable  exhibition 
of  his  power  in  this  direction.  The  former 
is  a tale  of  a man  (Strickland)  who  was  so  in- 
tensely interested  in  his  son’s  career  that  he  con- 
sulted mediums  and  bought  horoscopes  to  learn 
the  future.  These  failing,  he  bought  a crystal  and 
used  it  himself.  What  did  he  see  ? 

‘ “ A waste,”  he  said,  “ A dead  horrible  waste. 
...  In  the  middle  of  that  waste  there  was  a scare- 
crow, a live  scarecrow — digging.  Digging  turnips, 
if  you  please.  Oh  ! it  was  bosh,  of  course,  absolute 
bosh  !....”’ 

Some  years  elapse,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  he 
goes  with  his  friend  to  France.  His  son  is 
wounded  and  missing.  He  comes  to  one  of  those 
desolate  plains  that  we  once  knew  as  No  Man’s 
Land.  It  is  empty,  save  for  a solitary  peasant. 
And  this  is  how  the  story  ends  : 

“ The  peasant  was  digging  feverishly  with  his 
pointed  spade,  and  I heard  the  ring  of  it  as  it  struck. 
It  was  not  a turnip  that  he  wrenched  up. 

The  thing  rolled  towards  us  ...  . 

Young  Strickland’s  head  had  always  been  a queer 
shape.  ” 


THE  TEENS  OF  TO-DAY. 

The  Rough  Crossing.  By  Sylvia  Thompson. 
Blackwell.  7s.  6d.  net. 

YOUTH,  education,  the  outlook  of  the  teens, 
are  interesting  subjects,  and  of  them  all  Miss 
Sylvia  Thompson  (herself,  we  should  imagine,  if 
we  may  hazard  a guess,  not  far  removed  from  the 
teens)  gives  us  her  picture  in  f The  Rough 
Crossing.’  The  book,  as  its  name  suggests, 
belongs  emphatically  to  the  new  generation. 
Youth  has  travelled  far  since  our  mothers,  Vic- 
torian and  hesitant,  were 

“ Standing  with  reluctant  feet 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet, 
Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet.” 

The  feet  of  Miss  Thomson’s  Elizabeth  are  swift, 
eager,  sometimes  a little  noisy,  often,  we  think, 
rather  big  for  their  very  smart  shoes,  but  never 
reluctant.  They  journey  fearlessly  through  the 
realms  of  thought  and  of  life,  spurning  a good 
deal  that  is  worth  notice,  sometimes  walking 
rough-shod  over  ground  which  they  would  have 
done  better  to  approach  shoeless,  but  at  any  rate 
winged  with  adventure  and  enthusiasm  in  all  their 
excursions.  Elizabeth  embodies  with  graphic 
completeness  the  qualities  and  failings  of  the  type 
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to  which  she  belongs — that  of  the  intellectual 
flapper.  But  with  a sigh  of  relief  we  realise  that 
she  does  not  represent  the  average  clever  school- 
girl, who  is  far  less  occupied  with  herself  and  with 
young  men  than  is  Miss  Thompson’s  heroine. 

Yet  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  a 
system  of  education  which  cannot  hold  or  interest 
an  Elizabeth.  If  she  is  self-conscious  and  self- 
absorbed,  she  is  also  intelligent,  ardent,  and 
humorous.  If  her  mind  is  sometimes  cheapened 
by  a strain  of  vulgarity,  it  is  at  any  rate  a real 
mind.  In  none  of  the  schools  of  which  Miss 
Thompson  gives  so  vivid  an  account  did  Elizabeth 
take  root,  and  the  fault  cannot  have  been  wholly 
hers.  Indeed,  given  the  right  school,  we  feel  she 
ought  to  have  loved  it.  Those  of  us  to  whom 
“ the  great  days  in  the  distance  enchanted  ” 
stand  for  something  we  would  not  lightly  forego 
must  be  allowed  a pang  of  regret  that  her  lot  fell 
in  the  wrong  ground. 

Miss  Thomson  writes  vitally  and  well.  The 
people  in  her  book  are  alive,  and  she  makes  her 
audience  see  and  feel  them.  ‘ The  Rough 
Crossing  ’ is  full  of  promise. 


PLENTY  OF  PLOT. 

Dark  Side  Out.  By  Eleanor  Acland.  Sidg- 
wick  and  Jackson.  7s.  6d.  net. 

IT  was  really  amazing  to  discover  that  so  much 
plot  was  left  in  the  world ; honest  excellent  plot, 
based  on  the  theory  that  you  have  to  make  your 
characters  unhappy  before  you  can  effectively  make 
them  happy  again.  Most  modern  novels  reverse 
this  process,  and  leave  their  readers  quietly  finger- 
ing a subtle  discontent  in  the  twilit  irony  of  psycho- 
logical inconclusion. 

Dark  Side  Out  ’ is  the  story  of  a stubborn 
granite-hewn  mill-owner,  who,  in  a dramatisation, 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  played  by  Mr.  Norman  Mc- 
Kinnel.  He  begins  by  thrashing  his  scapegrace 
elder  son,  Lanty,  and  turning  him  out  of  the  house. 
He  ends  in  a melted  condition,  with  this  same  son’s 
son’s  wee  daughter  on  his  knee,  winsomely  poking 
a rose  into  his  buttonhole.  The  Earl  in  ‘ Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy,’  and  the  generic  “ feyther  ” of 
Repertory  drama,  have  combined  to  make  this  type 
familiar  to  us. 

The  author  has  clearly  no  eugenic  objections  to 
the  marriage  of  first  cousins;  for  Luke  and  Jenny, 
whose  betrothal  is  triumphantly  celebrated  in  the 
last  chapter,  are  children  of  the  two  brothers,  Lanty 
and  Joseph.  “Joseph”  was  perhaps  a mistaken 
choice  of  a name  for  a wily  hypocrite,  currying 
favour  by  his  virtue  and  industry,  and  by  smug 
acquiescence  in  his  father’s  harshness ; Joseph — 
Joseph  Surface — the  association  of  idea  is  irresis- 
tible, so  that  he  moves  through  the  story  in  an 
atmosphere  of  knee-breeches  and  powdered  wig. 
“Jasper”  is  a very  good  alternative  name  for  just 
such  a pleasant  old-fashioned  naive  sort  of  a villain. 
They  are  rare,  nowadays.  And  Miss  Acland  is 
broad-minded  enough  to  give  us  his  point  of  view 
from  time  to  time,  so  that  we  are  not  altogether 
sorry  when,  in  the  final  pages,  foiled  and  exposed 
and  remorseful,  he  is  yet  spared  the  violent  death 
he  deserves.  A mellow  flavour  lurks  in  the  style  of 
writing  where  the  novelist  gets  really  chummy  with 
the  reader,  and  says  things  like  “ there  is  one  per- 


son in  this  story  of  whom  it  might  more  fairly  be 
argued  that  something  less  than  his  appropriate  due 
was  meted  out  to  him,”  and  “ those  who  read  this 
simple  chronicle”  and  “one  ought  therefore  to  pity 
rather  than  contemn  such  as  Joseph.”  Shrewd,, 
too,  is  the  comment  on  a Bible  picture  of  Isaac 
sacrificed:  “ I’d  like  to  know  what  Sarah  made 
o’  yon  carryin’  on  o’  Abraham’s.  A lad  needs  his 
mudder  to  fend  for  him,  he  does  so.”  . . And, 

indeed,  it  is  interesting  to  speculate  how  Abra- 
ham would  have  fumbled  a reply  to  his  wife’s 
inevitable  : “ By  the  way,  I can’t  find  little  Isaac 
anywhere;  have  you  seen  him  about?” — supposing 
the  sacrifice  had  successfully  taken  place. 

Where  ‘ Dark  Side  Out  ’ cleverly  avoids  failure 
is  in  the  achievement  of  characters  who  do  talk  and 
behave  like  human  beings,  in  the  midst  of  coiling 
writhing  complications  of  melodrama,  cursings  and 
thrashings  and  runnings  away  ; misunderstandings, 
and  deathbed  scenes  in  prison,  and  pretty  wilful 
maidens  who  go  on  the  streets — without  ever  being 
morbid  about  it  ! — and  photographs  turning  up 
unexpectedly  in  the  wainscoting,  and  true  love 
baffled,  and  horrid  scandal,  and  disconcerting  like- 
nesses— Luke  practically  saves  the  plot  by  re- 
sembling his  father,  his  mother,  his  uncle,  and  his, 
grandmother  ! — and  eleventh-hour  coincidences, 
and  revelations,  and  true  love  crowned.  The  book, 
besides' being  a reproach  to  the  niggardly  Modern 
School  who  have  taught  our  appetites  that  it  is  vain 
to  crave  any  more  for  hearty  abundance,  is  also, 
well-written,  absorbing,  and,  above  all  things, 
sincere — though  the  latter  attribute  is  one  too  often 
granted  in  the  same  casual  spirit  as  good-nature  to 
a girl  with  thick  ankles  and  adenoids.  Although 
large  portions  of  the  narrative  are  commonplace, 
this  cannot  be  said  of  the  delightful  descriptions  of 
Luke  and  Jenny  as  children. 


FICTION  IN  BRIEF 

Scaramouche,  by  Rafael  Sabatini  (Hutchinson,, 
8s  6d.  net)  is  a story  of  the  French  Revolution,  not  too 
life-like,  with  plenty  of  adventure.  The  hero  is  a 
lawyer,  indifferent  to  politics,  who  becomes  an  agitator 
because  his  dearest  friend  is  killed  in  a one-sided  duel 
by  the  wicked  Marquis.  With  no  previous  training-  he 
becomes  a first-rate  actor  and  producer  of  plays  till 
he  is  again  thrown  into  politics  by  the  evil  deeds  of  the 
Marquis.  He  flees  to  Paris  and  becomes  an  assistant- 
in  a fencing  school  (like  Cashel  Byron),  and  in  less  than 
two  years  learns  to  be  the  best  swordsman  in  France, 
and  fights  a duel  with  the  Marquis — not  fatal,  though 
he  meant  to  kill  him.  Finally  he  discovers  his. parent- 
age, marries  his  love,  and  emigrates  in  time  to  save  his 
neck.  Very  exciting,  if  the  flats  were  joined. 

Parnassus  on  Wheels,  by  Christopher  Morley 
(Heinemann,  5s.  net),  is  an  American  story  of  a book- 
shop on  wheels,  travelling  through  country  districts, 
which  passes  into  the  control  of  a lady  who  is  tired  of 
housekeeping  for  her  brother.  Her  career  as  a pedlar 
is  a short  and  merry  one,  making  a slight,  but  well- 
written  tale. 

The  Glorious  Hope,  by  Jane  Burr  (Duckworth, 
8s.  6d.  net)  tells  how  Evelyn  Kerwin  left  her  home  in 
Wisconsin  to  become  a writer  in  New  York,  how  she 
fell  by  accident  into  a group  of  minor  artists,  and  be- 
came one  of  them,  and  of  her  successful  career.  Night 
life  in  New  York,  an  unsuccessful  marriage,  and  suc- 
cess in  everything  the  heroine  engaged  in,  make  up  a 
story  which  lacks  nearly  every  quality  desirable  in  a 
novel. 
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‘OPERA  INTIME  ’ 

WHY  opera  “intime”?  Potted  opera— trun- 
cated opera,  if  you  like — or  better  still  opera 
dconomique — but  surely  not  opera  intime. 

The  term  no  doubt  admits  of  as  wide  construction 
as  that  other  blessed  word  which,  at  the  moment,  is 
so  closely  associated  with  Mr.  Churchill’s  adminis- 
trative activities ; but  you  cannot  by  the  process  of 
drawing-  and  quartering — by  transferring  operations 
from  the  opera  house  to  the  concert  hall — reducing 
your  orchestra  and  environment  and  eliminating  the 
choral  element,  make  intimate  a thing  which  is  the 
negation  of  intimacy. 

You  might  as  well  cut  a bit  out  of  a big  picture, 
rim  it  in  gold,  and  call  it  a miniature.  Because  you 
remove  the  barrier — in  the  form  of  some  fifty  or  sixty 
odd  players  which  the  composer  was  at  pains  to  erect 
between  the  stage  and  the  audience — you  do  not 
necessarily  become  on  intimate  terms  with  the  singers. 
There  is  nothing  intimate  about  a man  who  blows  in 
your  face  and  bellows  in  your  ear.  Distance — in 
opera — so  frequently  lends  enchantment  to  the  aural 
faculties. 

< The  Queen  of  Spades,’  a reduced  version  of 
which  has  been  given  at  the  ^Eolian  Hall  during  the 
week,  is  not  opera  intime,  and  was  never  intended  to 
be.  The  music  at  times  is  about  as  noisy,  and  the 
whole  structure  about  as  melodramatic,  as  the  com- 
poser could  make  it.  Because  Mr.  Rosing  has 

economised  space  and  reduced  his  forces  and 
expenses — it  does  not  follow  that  he  has  put  us  on 
intimate  terms  with  Tchaikovsky.  We  may  get 

nearer  to  the  music  and  the  singers,  but  propinquity 
and  intimacy  are  by  no  means  the  same  thing. 

The  scrapping  of  the  chorus  should  perhaps  leave 
us  dry-eyed.  Nothing  is  bad  enough  for  a chorus, 
but  unless  they  are  consenting  parties,  you  ^can’t 
cremate  them  after  the  manner  of  the  “ Old 
Believers  ” in  ‘ Khovanstchina.’  Besides,  a Russian 
opera  without  a chorus  is  as  unthinkable  as  a Russian 
opera  without  Chaliapin.  The  chorus  in  the  Queen 
of  Spades  ’ may  not  be  as  indispensable  as  the  chorus 
in  the  great  epics  of  Moussorgsky  and  Borodine,  but 
we  miss  its  voice,  if  not  its  face.  Unlike  children, 
choruses  should  be  heard  and  not  seen.  It  is  the 
realisation  of  this  truth  that  has  led  the  modern  com- 
poser to  spare  the  eyes  of  his  audience.  Neverthe- 
less, we  miss  the  chorus.  Without  it,  we  feel  like  a 
widowed  wife-beater,  who  has  been  deprived  of  a 
favourite  occupation. 

The  music  of  ‘ The  Queen  of  Spades  ’ is,  of  course, 
nearer  akin  to  Russian  National  Opera  than  to 
Russian  Opera  as  exploited  by  Stravinsky  and  Proko- 
fieff,  in  the  sense  that  the  hero  and  heroine  are  the 
victims  of  human  emotions.  When  Herman  attempts 
to  drag  at  the  pistol’s  point  the  secret  of  “ the  three 
cards  ” from  the  aged  and  infirm  countess,  he  ex- 
presses himself  in  such  terms  as  the  situation  would 
seem  to  warrant.  Similarly,  when  a few  moments 
later  Lisa  discovers  her  lover  in  highly  compromising 
circumstances,  her  face  does  not  assume  the  expres- 
sion of  a Dutch  doll  who  suspects  her  pet  Golliwog 
of  having  run  amok  in  a Noah’s  Ark.  The  music 
says  things  in  a language  we  all  understand.  It  may 
not  be  vastly  eloquent  or  soul-stirring  music,  but  it 
fits  the  situation  and  falls  pleasantly  upon  the  ear. 

Opera  of  ‘ The  Queen  of  Spades  ’ genre  is  not 
drama  with  music,  as  Mr.  Rosing  apparently  would 
have  us  believe — the  composer  styles  it  lyric  opera — 
but  music  with  drama.  The  branches  he  has  lopped 
off  may  be  unsightly — choruses  mostly  are — but  the 
pruning  process  he  has  practised  so  assiduously  only 
helps  to  expose  the  nakedness  of  the  trunk.  Besides, 
a large  orchestra  covers  a multitude  of  vocal  sms. 
Mr.  Rosing  has  been  inoculated  with  the  virus 
of  grand  opera.  His  methods  demand  elbow-room. 
His  actions  are  so  super-emotionally  conditioned  and 


over-powering  that  they  dwarf  the  efforts  of  his  com- 
panions. His,  in  fact,  is  almost  wholly  a one-man 
show.'  He  knows  how  to  thrill  his  audience.  His 
voice  is  essentially  an  acting  voice,  and  he  uses  it 
with  disturbing  effect  in  passages  which  do  not  appeal 
primarily  to  the  ear.  Indeed,  at  a time  when  opera 
seems  to  have  so  few  attractions  for  the  public,  he 
might  do  worse  than  cast  his  eye  in  the  direction  of 
The  Little  Theatre.  His  terror  when  he  discovers  he 
has  frightened  the  old  countess  to  death  and  subse- 
quent hallucinations  are  in  the  best  Grand  Guignol 
style.  As  a singer  he  is  less  compelling. 

Mr.  Komisarjevsky — the  producer  and,  one 

imagines,  the  inventor  of  “ opera  intime  ” — has 
certainly  done  very  well  with  the  distressingly  limited 
means  at  his  disposal.  After  one  had  got  over  the 
impression  that  by  some  miraculous  process  a dozen 
or  so  full-grown  human  beings  had  managed  to 
squeeze  themselves  into  a small  cardboard  box  of  the 
scene  painter’s  model  order,  the  lighting  and  stage 
disposition,  whereby  the  various  characters  are 
absolved  from  the  necessity  of  playing  leap-frog  in 
order  to  reach  the  door,  were  a source  of  surprise  and 
admiration.  It  was  not  his  fault  if  the  inclusion  of 
an  organ  and  a piano  in  the  orchestra  and  a pro- 
jector ” in  the  gallery  at  the  back  of  the  hall,  set  our 
thoughts  harping  upon  a still  more  popular  form  of 
entertainment  which  combines  music  with  drama,  in  a 
darkened  house. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Introduction  and  the 
scene  in  the  countess’s  bedroom,  the  score  contains 
little  music  that  the  “ Promenader  ” would  unhesi- 
tatingly ascribe  to  Tchaikovsky.  It  is  at  such  times, 
however,  that  the  “ reduction  ” of  the  score  in- 
genious and  resourceful  as  it  is — fails  in  its  duty  to 
the  composer.  The  merest  tyro  could  lay  his  finger 
upon  the  orchestral  transports  and  resounding 
climaxes  which,  owing  to  lack  of  numbers,  fail  to 
come  off.  One  man  cannot  do  the  work  of  two — 
unless  he  be  a jazz  band  specialist. 

HARRY  TREVOR. 


‘ SAVITRI  ’ 

Mr.  Holst’s  little  one-act  opera  ‘ Savitri,’  which 
was  produced  at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  Hammersmith, 
recently,  is  a very  sincere  and  very  serious  piece  of 
work.  At  times  it  comes  near  achieving  supreme 
beauty ; at  others  we  are  only  too  conscious  of  the 
art  that  does  not  conceal  art.  It  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  music,  which  in  one  respect  is  quite  unique.  Of 
all  the  composers — Debussy  included — who  have 
essayed  the  vocal  speech  style  of  writing,  not  one 
has  come  as  near  solving  the  difficult  problem  as  Mr. 
Holst,  and  the  relations  that  the  composer  establishes 
between  words  and  music  are  almost  ideal.  There 
were  times  when  we  had  to  listen  carefully  in  ordei 
to  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  characters  were  not 
speaking,  while  the  merging  of  the  song  speech  into 
a freer  form  of  melodic  line  was  imperceptible  until 
it  was  actually  accomplished.  The  concealed  choral 
work  gives  a chaste  and  sympathetic  background  to  a 
picture  painted  with  admirable  reticence  and  dignity. 

We  are,  however,  getting  a little  tired  of  the 
materialised  figure  of  Death  arrayed  in  garments  that 
belie  the  best  traditions  of  the  nursery.  Not  for 
worlds  would  we  have  the  great  Harvester  flinging 
his  arms  about  in  the  approved  manner  of  the  Italian 
tenor,  but  on  the  other  hand  we  should  welcome 
gestures  less  reminiscent  of  the  diagrams  in  the 
Ready  Reciter  and  elocution  primer. 

Miss  Dorothy  Silk  sang  and  acted  simply  as  the 
woodman’s  wife;  Mr.  Stewart  Wilson  was  fairly 
effective  as  her  husband.  The  whole  production 
savours  of  high  art  in  a mildly  “ precious  ” form. 
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METHUEN’S  NEW  BOOKS 

Send  your  Name  and  Address  to  Messrs.  Methuen  and 
you  will  receive  regularly  their  Illustrated  Announcement 
List.  — 


Kindly  note  this  Charming  Book. 

ROVING  EAST  & ROViNG  WEST 

By  E.  V.  LUCAS.  With  a frontispiece.  Crown  8vo. 
5s.  net. 

This  volume  consists  of  the  impressions  of  the  author  on  his  recent 
visit  to  India,  Japan  and  America. 


The  Ambassador  of  Empire 


DOWN  UNDER  WITH  THE  PRINCE 

By  EVERARD  COTES.  With  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  author  was  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  wonderful  seven  months’  journey  to  the  Antipodes.  _ He  gives  a 
lively  account  from  the  inside— discreet  and  otherwise— of  what 
happened. 

Einstein’s  Own  Book 


Fifth  Edition  in  the  Press 

RELATIVITY:  the  special  and  the 

GENERAL  THEORY. 

By  ALBERT  EINSTEIN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Physics  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  Translated  by 
Robert  W.  Lawson,  D.Sc.,  Sheffield  University.  With 
a Portrait  and  Five  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

“ Prof.  Einstein's  own  exposition  is  as  clear  and  simple  as  could 
be  expected,  and  the  book  is  of  exceptional  interest.” — Athenasum. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  INDUSTRY 

By  JAMES  DREVER,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  D.Phil.  Crown 


8vo.  5s.  net. 

This  work  is  intended  to  make  available  for  the  ordinary  man  the 
results  of  recent  experimental  work  in  psychology.  The  topics  treated 
include  : efficiency  of  work,  fatigue,  economy  of  movement,  vocational 
tests,'  salesmanship,  advertising,  etc. 


The  World  Champion’s  Book 
Third  edition  Now  Ready. 

THE  ART  OF  LAWN  TENNIS 

By  W.  T.  TILDEN.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  6s, 
net. 

“ An  index  to  a very  alert  mind  and  worthy  of  close  attention  by 
every  student  of  the  modern  game.” — Field 

“ His  teaching  is  most  sound.  No  player  can  fail  to  learn  some- 
thing from  what  Mr.  Tilden  has  to  say.” — limes. 

“ Most  fascinating  of  all  lawn  tennis  books.” — Evening  News. 

METHUEN  & Co  , Ltd.,  36  Essex  Street,  London,W.C.2 


THREE 

AilJAiS 

TOBACCO 

Pack  your  pipe  with 
Three  Nuns  Tobacco — 
a little  at  a time,  gently 
pressed  down  into  the 
bowl : the  little  circles 
of  tobacco  into  which 
Three  Nuns  is  cut  are, 
each  one,  a perfect 
blend  of  the  leaves.  So 
they  smoke  evenly  in 
flavour,  burn  evenly  in 
the  pipe,  to  the  last 
dry  ashes. 


KING’S  HEAD 

a similar  blend — but  fuller  flavour 

Both  are  sold  everywhere  in  the  following  packings  only 


Packets:  1-ox.  1/2,  2-ox.  2/4.  Tins:  2-ox.  2/5,  4-ox.  4/8 


“THREE  NUNS”  CIGARETTES 

10’s 

20’. 

50’. 

100’. 

MEDIUM 

6d 

1/- 

2/5 

4/8 

HAND 

MADE 

8d 

1/4 

3/4 

6/8 

Stephen  Mitchell  & Son.  Branch  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  (of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland).  Limited.  36  St.  Andrew  Square.  Glasgow^^ 


LONDON  JOINT  CITY  & 
MIDLAND  BANK  LTD. 

Chairman : 

The  Right  Hon.  R.  McKENNA 

Joint  Managing  Directors : 

S.  B.  MURRAY  F.  HYDE  E.  W.  WOOLLEY 


Subscribed  Capital  - £38,116,050 
Paid-up  Capital  - - 10,859,800 

Reserve  Fund  - - 10,859,800 

Deposits  (*Dec.  31st.  1920)  371 ,841 ,968 


HEAD  OFFICE : 5,  THREADNEEDLE  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C.  2. 

OVER  1.500  OFFICES  IN  ENGLAND  AN-D  WALES. 

Overseas  Branch:  65  & 66,  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C.2. 


AFFILIATED  BANKS: 

BELFAST  BANKING  CO.,  LTD. 

Over  110  Offices  In  Ireland 

THE  CLYDESDALE  BANK  LTD. 

Over  160  Offices  in  Scotland 


The  Champions’ 
Favourite  ! 


MLLE.  SUZANNE  LENGLEN,  W.  T. 
TILDEN,  and  other  noted  Tennii  Players 
use  Waterman’s  Ideal  Fountain  Pens. 

Every  player  in  the  Australian  Cricket  Team 
also  has  a Waterman's  Ideal. 

ARTHUR  A.  MAILEY,  the  Cricketer-Car- 
toonist, does  his  work  for  the  “Daily  Graphic, 
“The  Giaphic,”  and  " The  Bystander  ” with 
a Waterman’s  Ideal. 

It  is  not  a coincidence  that  the  ‘ leaders 
in  every  walk  of  life  do  their  writing  with 
Waterman's  Ideal ! 
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The  Pen  for  Work-days  and  Holidays. 

Three  Types Regular,”  from  ~ " ^ ' J 

12/6;  “ Safety  ” and  Self- 


Filling,”  from  17/6;  No.  54, 
“Self-filling”;  and  No.  44, 
44  Safety,”  with  extra  large  mb, 
at  22/6,  specially  recommended. 


Presentation  Pens  in  Silver  and 
Gold.  Nibs  to  suit  all  hands 
(exchanged  gratis  if  not  quite 
right).  Of  Stationers  and  Jewel- 
lers everywhere.  Write  for  a 
copy  of  “ The  Pen  Book.” 
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STANDARD  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY 

Established  1825.  Incorporated  1910. 

The  following  are  eRtracts  from  the  Annual  Report  for  the  year 
ending  15 th  November,  1920,  with  results  of  the  18th  Quinquennial 
Investigation  : — 

Declaration  of  Bonus. — The  Directors  have  declared  a Rever- 
sionary Bonus  for  the  Quinquennium  1915-1920  in  respect  of  all 
Ordinary  Participating  Policies  existing  on  the  15th  November, 
1920,  on  which  all  premiums  to  date  have  been  paid  at  the  rates 
shown  In  the  following  Table  : — 


QUINQUENNIUM  1915-1920. 


Full  Years  in 
Fores 

One  to 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine 

Ten  or 
more 

Rate  of  Bonus 
per  cent  per 
annum  for  the 
Quinquennium 

20/- 

»*i- 

28 1- 

32/- 

36/- 

40/- 

The  rate  of  Bonus  is  a varying  one  on  this  occasion  in  order  to 
give  effect  to  the  regulation  made  by  the  Directors  in  1916  that 
all  Policies  on  the  Ordinary  Participating  scale  on  15th  November, 
1920,  should  share  in  any  Divisible  Surplus  which  may  then  be 
distributed  in  respect  of  each  year’s  premium  due  and  paid  after 
15th  November,  1919. 

For  all  Ordinary  Participating  Endowment  Assurances  which 
become  claims  by  maturity  on  or  before  15th  November,  1923,  the 
Directors  have  fixed  the  rate  of  Intermediate  Bonus  at  30/-  per 
cent,  per  annum  for  each  full  year’s  premium  due  and  paid  after 
15th  November,  1920. 

Triennial  Investigations. — In  the  past  Investigations  have  been 
held  at  intervals  of  five  years.  The  large  amount  of  labour  atten- 
dant on  an  Actuarial  Valuation  has  been  the  chief  reason  against 
adopting  a shorter  term  than  five  years  for  the  Investigation 
period.  Modern  methods,  however,  have  largely  overcome  the 
difficulties,  and  the  Directors  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that 
in  future  Investigations  will  be  held  Triennially,  the  next  In- 
vestigation taking  place  as  at  the  15th  November,  1923. 

The  Standard  Life  Assurance  Company 

EDINBURGH — 3 GEORGE  STREET  (Head  Office). 

LONDON— 83  KING  WILLIAK3  STREET,  E.C.4. 

WEST  END  OFFICE— 15a  PALL  MALL,  S.W.1. 

DUBLIN— 59  DAWSON  STREET. 


Macmillan’s  List 

Second  Edition.  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

A HISTORY  OF  PERSIA 

By  Brigadier-General  Sir  PERCY  SYKES,  K.C.I.E., 
C.B.,  C.M.G.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and 
Enlarged.  With  7 Maps  and  193  Illustrations.  Two 
Vols.  8vo.  ^3  10s.  net. 


RUDYARD  KIPLING’S  WORKS 

UNIFORM  EDITION.  22  volumes.  7s.  6d.  net  per 
volume. 

POCKET  EDITION.  23  volumes,  printed  on  thin 
paper  with  gilt  edges.  Limp  leather,  7s.  6d.  net  ; blue 
cloth,  6s.  net  per  volume. 

THE  SERVICE  KIPLING.  26  volumes.  Blue  cloth, 
3s.  net  each. 


STUDIES  IN  CHRISTIAN 
PHILOSOPHY 

Being  the  Boyle  Lectures  for  1920.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
R.  MATTHEWS,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Dean  and  Professor  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  King’s  College,  London. 
8vo.  1 2s.  net. 


A SHORT  HISTORY  of  NEWN- 
HAM  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE 

By  ALICE  GARDNER,  M.A.  (Bristol),  formerly 
Lecturer  and  Fellow  of  Newnham  College,  Cambridge. 
Crown  8vo.,  with  2 photogravures  and  8 half-tone 
illustrations.  7s.  6d.  net. 

[Bowes  and  Bowes,  Cambridge. 


MACMILLAN  & CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON,  W,C.  2 


SOME  BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Essays  and  Belles-Lettres. 

Mostly  About  Trout.  By  Sir  George  Aston.  Allen  & 
Unwin  : 8s.  6d.  net. 

Reviews  and  Critical  Papers.  By  Lionel  Johnson. 
Elkin  Mathews  : 6s.  net. 

Roving  East  and  Roving  West.  By  E.  V.  Lucas. 
Methuen  : 5s.  net. 

History. 

An  Arabic  History  of  Gujarat.  Vol.  II.  Sir  E. 

Denison  Ross.  Murray  : 21s.  net. 

Moltke.  By  Lt.-Col.  F.  E.  Whitton.  Maker  s of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  Constable  : 18s.  net. 

More  About  Unknown  London.  By  Walter  G.  Bell. 
Lane  : 6s.  6d.  net. 

The  South  Sea  Bubble.  By  Lewis  Melville. 
O’Connor  : 25s.  net. 

The  Wars  of  Marlborough.  By  Frank  Taylor. 
2 vols.  Blackwell : 50s.  net. 

Sociology. 

Secondary  Education  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By 
R.  L.  Archer.  Cambridge  University  Press  : 
12s.  net. 

The  History  of  Conspiracy  and  Abuse  of  Legal  Pro- 
cedure. By  Percy  H.  Winfield.  Cambridge 
University  Press  : 20s.  net. 

Fiction. 

A Marriage  of  Inconvenience.  By  Holloway  Horn. 
Collins  : 7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Brimming  Cup.  By  Dorothy  Canfield.  Cape  : 
8s.  6d.  net. 

The  Hall  and  the  Grange.  By  Archibald  Marshall. 
Collins  : 7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Man  on  the  Other  Side.  By  Ada  Barnett.  Allen 
& Unwin  : 7s.  6d.  net. 
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America  Now  and  in  the  ’Thirties  : In  the  Steps  of  De  Tocque- 
ville.  By  Harold  Spender. 

Britain,  Japan,  and  the  United  States.  By  Major  Battine. 

The  State  and  the  Railways.  II.  By  J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  M.P. 

A Look  Round  the  Back  Benches.  By  Auditor  Tantum. 

A Baltic  League.  By  Robert  Machray. 

German  Finance  and  Reparations  : A Letter  from  Berlin. 

By  Robert  Crozier  Long 

The  Austrian  Question.  By  Theodor  von  Sosnosky. 

The  Real  Position  of  Spain.  By  Tomas  Baldasano,  LL.D. 

The  Transition  in  Modern  British  Art.  By  Julius  M.  Price. 

Coal  and  Revolution.  By  Gerald  Gould. 

The  Corridors.  By  VkHhuir  Poliakoff. 

Mr.  Wells  as  Controversialist.  By  A.  W.  Gomrae. 

Palestine.  By  Mrs.  Rosita  Forbes 
A Literary  Entente.  By  Mrs.  Woods 
“ H^loise  and  Abelard.”  By  J.  A.  T.  Lloyd. 

A Monthly  Commentary.  VI.  By  Captain  H.  B.  Usher. 
Correspondence  : History  for  Everybody. 

The  Whyte-Melville  Centenary. 

LONDON  : CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  Limited. 


MEN  and  WOMEN 
who  realise  the  dangers 

responsibilities  which  have  followed  in  the  train  of  modern 
civilisation,  and  the  liabilities  to  which  even  the  smallest  em- 
ployer of  labour  is  subject,  are  learning  also  to  realise  the 
benefits  derived  from  an  up-to-date  system  of  Insurance  and 
Assurance  such  as  is  offered  by  the  " British  Dominions.” 
Those  who  desire  to  provide  for  old  age  ; to  educate  and  equip 
their  children  for  worthy  careers  ; to  secure  adequate  funds  for 
wife  and  family  or  dependents  in  case  of  death;  or  to  insure 
against  loss  or  damage  of  personal  property,  or  risk  of  general 
accident  or  illness  should  at  once  send  for  particulars  of  the 
' British  Dominions  ” series  of  Insurances. 

Head  Office  : British  Dominions  House, 

Royal  Exchange  Avenue,  London.  E.C.3 

ASSETS  EXCEED  £19,000.000 
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0 LAURIE’S  LIST 


A Text-Book  of  Applied  Aeronautic 
Engineering 

By  Henry  Woodhouse.  Large  4to.  With  250  Illustra- 
tions, Plans  and  Charts.  Cloth.  42s.  net. 


A Winter  Circuit  of  our  Arctic  Coast 

By  Hudson  Stuck,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Yukon.  Demy 
8vo.  Cloth.  Fully  Illustrated.  30s.  net. 

Old  Glass  and  How  to  Collect  It 

By  James  Sydney  Lewis.  (2nd  Impression.)  Foolscap 
4to.  Cloth.  With  60  Illustrations.  18s.  net. 


Bedouins 

By  James  Huneker.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
10s.  6d.  net. 


Illustrated. 


Stories  from  the  Operas 

By  Gladys  Davidson.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Illustrated. 
8s.  6d.  net.  Also  a new  Presentation  Edition  bound  in 
full  leather  with  gold  lettering.  21s.  net. 

The  Cathedrals  of  Northern  France 

By  T.  Francis  Bumpus.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Fully 
Illustrated.  7s.  6d.  net. 

A Thought  Book  on  the  Socratic  Method 

By  T.  Sharper  Knowlson.  Author  of  ‘ Originality,’ 
etc.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth.  7s.  6d.  net. 

A Text-Book  of  Sex-Education 

By  Walter  M.  Gallichan.  2nd  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Cathedrals  of  Rome  and  Southern  Italy 

By  T.  Francis  Bumpus.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Fully 
Illustrated.  6s.  net. 

Cathedrals  of  Central  Italy 

By  T.  Francis  Bumpus.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Fully 
Illustrated.  6s.  net. 

How  to  win  at  Royal  Auction  Bridge 

By  ‘ Cut  Cavendish  ’ (Edwyn  Anthony).  Revised 
Edition,  with  the  new  rules  and  chapters  on  Pirate  and 
Contract  Bridge.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  6s.  net. 

Chats  on  Photography 

By  W.  Wallington.  Crown  8vo.  Paper.  Illustrated. 
2s.  net. 


NEW  & RECENT  FICTION 

1.  The  Spy 

By  Upton  Sinclair.  A realistic  story  exposing  the 
methods  of  Big  Business.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  3s.  6d. 
net. 

2.  Leonie  of  the  Jungle 

By  Joan  Conquest.  Author  of  1 Desert  Love.’  A glow- 
ing romance  of  the  East.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  7s.  6d. 
net. 

3.  The  Black  Blanket 

By  Maxwell  Laurie.  A remarkable  novel  of  life  in  the 
Southern  States.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  8s.  6d.  net. 

4.  Daughters  of  Heaven 

By  Victoria  Cross.  A study  of  woman  in  her  most 
alluring  phases.  Crown.  8vo.  Cloth.  3s.  6d.  net. 

5.  The  Last  Trail 

By  Zane  Grey.  A story  of  romantic  love  against  a 
background  of  thrilling  adventure.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
Illustrated.  9s.  net. 

6.  The  Spirit  of  the  Border 

By  Zane  Grey.  A breathless  tale  of  frontier  life. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  9s.  net. 


T.  WERNER  LAURIE,  LTD.,  30  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  E.C.  4. 


THE  JOHN  LONG 
£500  PRIZE  NOVEL 

GOOD  GRAIN 

By  EMMELINE  MORRISON 

The  advance  orders  to  date  are  very  large, 
and,  for  a First  Novel  in  Library  form,  the 
Impression  bemg  produced  at  the  outset  con- 
stitutes a record  in  the  history  of  publishing. 

Ready  in  July.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  8a.  6d.  net 
Jacket  in  3 Colours. 


OTHER  BRILLIANT  NOVELS  READY  IN  JULY 

Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  8s.  6d.  net.  Jackets  in  3 Colours. 

THE  PAINTED  LILY 

By  Amy  J.  Baker 

THE  SOMETHING  BETTER 

By  Lilian  Arnold 

A DERBY  WINNER 

By  Nat  Gould 

AN  ISLAND  WOOING 

By  A.  Safroni-Middleton 

THE  FOUNDRESS 

By  John  Ayscough 

PUTTING  MARY  OFF 

By  John  L.  Carter 

THE  GOVERNORS  ROMANCE 

By  Mina  Holt 

WHY? 

By  G.  G.  Chatterton 


GENERAL  LITERATURE 

FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  IN  AMERICA  By  John 

Ayscough  (The  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Count  Francis  Bickerstaffe-Drew). 
With  Portrait  of  Author.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth.  16s.  net. 

[Ready  in  July 

WOMAN:  HER  HFALTH  AND  BEAUTY 

By  Max  Parnet  (Laur^at  de  I’Acad^mie  des  Sports).  With  54 
Photographs  from  Life  printed  on  Art  Paper;  also  Diagrams  and 
large  folding  Chart  of  the  Exercises.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  With 
striking  Dust  Wrapper.  4s.  6d.  net. 

[Fifth  Edition 

HOME  EXERCISE  AND  HEALTH.  Five 
Minutes  Care  to  the  Nerves.  The  Rational 

System  of  Exercising  for  Health  rather  than  mere  Strength.  By 
Percival  G.  Masters,  B.A.,  Cantab.  With  32  Illustrations  from 
Life,  printed  on  Art  Paper;  also  Diagrams  and  large  folding 
Chart  of  the  Exercises  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  With  striking  Dust 
Wrapper.  4s.  6d.  net  [Fourth  and  Revised  Edition 

GOLF  FOR  THE  LATE  BEGINNER.  By  Henry 

Hughes.  With  32  Illustrations  from  Photographs  specially  taken 
for  the  work.  F’cap.  8vo.  Striking  Cover  in  Colours.  2s.  net. 

[Fourth  and  Revised  Edition 

THE  BOY  IN  BUSINESS : How  to  Choose  a 

Career  and  Ensure  Success,  By  John  finden  Lloyd. 

Crown  8vo.  Bound.  Dust  Wrapper.  2s.  net 

[Second  Edition 

A book  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  Parents  and  Guardians. 


Messrs.  John  Long  have  now  ready  their  New  Catalogue, 
1 12  pages,  demy  8 vo.  It  is  a most  interesting  production, 
and  embraces  books  of  Travel,  Biography , Fiction,  Belles- 
Lettres,  Poetry,  the  Drama,  etc.  Please  write  for  a copy. 

JOHN  LONG,  LTD.,  Publishers 

12,  13  & 14,  Norris  Street,  Haymarket,  LONDON 
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COLLINS 

48,  PALL  MALL,  S.W.l 

WALTER  DE  LA  MARE’S 
GREATEST  PROSE  ROMANCE 

MEMOIRS  of  a 
MIDGET. 

_ , Jr- 

8s.  6a.  net. 

THE  PONSON  CASE. 

A Splendid  Murder  Mystery. 

By  FREEMAN  WILLS  CROFTS,  Author 
of  “The  Cask.” 

**  In  construction  and  invention,  Mr.  Crofts  has  no  living 
equal.” — The  Outlook. 

SOULS  of  POOR  FOLK. 

By  Dr.  ALEXANDER  IRVINE,  Author 
^ of  “ My  Lady  of  the  Chimney  Corner.” 

THE  HALL  AND 
THE  GRANGE. 

By  ARCHIBALD  MARSHALL,  Author 
of  “Sir  Harry,”  “The  Graftons,”  &c. 

A MARRIAGE  OF 
INCONVENIENCE. 

By  HOLLOWAY  HORN. 


ANDREW  MELROSE 


DISTINCTIVE  NEW  BOOKS 

THE  “COMMON  THINGS ” SERIES 
General  Eiiitor. 

Prof  J.  ARTHUR  THOMSON.  LL.D. 

COMMON  STONES 

By  Prof.  GRENVILLE  A.  J.  COLE. 

Fully  illustrated.  Crown  8vo  Price6s.net. 

The  Evening  Standard  says  : 44  ...  a delightful  and  unconventional 
series  of  geological  essays  which  will  be  read  by  the  geologist  and  by 
the  schoolboy  with  the  same  keen  enjoyment.” 

HEALTH  AND  THE  MIND 

By  Lt.-Col.  H.  G.  G.  MACKENZIE,  D.S.O.,  M.D., 
R.A.M.C.,  and  GEOFFREY  RHODES 
Crown  8vo.  Price  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Dundee  Courier  says  : 44  This  is  a remarkable  book.  Its  authors 
call  it  an  ambitious  book,  and  it  is  worthy  of  that  title.” 

NEW  NOVELS 

THE  BLUE  DRESS 

By  VIOLET  FORD. 

Price  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Evening  News  says  . 44  There  is  so  bewitching  a charm  in  the 
treatment  of  every  detail,  ana  particularly  in  the  love  element,  that 
gratitude  from  the  reader  for  a delightful  little  story  is  the  result.” 

COOEEVILLE 

By  A.  D.  GILFILLAN. 

Price  8s.  6d.  net. 

A very  remarkable  novel  of  Colonial  life  in  Australia  by  a grandson 
of  George  Gilfi  lan,  of  Dundee,  which  the  publisher  is  confident  will 
be  recognised  as  the  Australian  novel. 

INTENSITY 

By  CONSTANCE  I.  SMITH. 

Author  of  “Adam’s  First  Wife." 

Price  6s.  net. 

An  intensely  dramatic  story,  full  of  restrained  passion  and  shot  by 
passages  of  singular  beauty. 

GREEN  STONES  OF  EVIL 

By  MARGARET  PETERSON. 

Author  of  ” The  Lure  of  the  Little  Drum,"  etc. 

Price  3s.  6d.  net. 

A thrilling  mystery  story  by  the  Author  of  44  The  Lure  of  the  Little 
Drum  ” begins  on  board  a steamship  and  ends  in  Central  Africa.  This 
full-length  novel  by  a successful  Prize  Novelist  is  published  at  3/6  net. 

" London  : ANDREW  MELROSE.  LTD. 


GRANT  RICHARDS,  Ltd. 


‘‘All  Hands  on  the  Main 
Sheet !” 

A Book  for  Yachtsmen  and  Sportsmen 
By  B.  Heckstall-Smith 
21s. 

44  The  author  has  a knack  of  enduing  his  descriptions 
with  the  spirit  of  life,  and  very  little  imagination  is  needed 
for  the  reader  to  see  again  in  tne  minu  s eye  the  rushing 
green  seas  and  foam  sweeping  through  the  lee  rigging  and 
the  broad  white  track  astern,  the  mighty  power  of  the 
great  blast  in  the  sails,  and  even  to  hear  the  song  of  the 
wind  in  the  wires.  ...  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  here 
is  a book  wh*ch  will  be  a delightful  companion  to  every 
yachtsman.  . . . and  to  the  landsman  it  also  makes  a 
strong  appeal,  for  the  author  has  not  forgotten  it  is  not 
everybody  who  can  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  and  see 
the  wonders  of  the  great  waters.” — The  Field 

NEW  NOVELS 
Our  Little  Life 

By  J.  G.  Sime 

8s.  6d. 

44  When  I had  read  4 Our  Little  Life  * I said  to  myself  : 

4 This  is  a masterpiece.*  Then  to  test  my  judgment  I 
read  it  again,  and  1 remained  of  the  same,  opinion  still. 

In  an  earlier  book,  4 Sister  Woman,’  Miss  Sime  put  some 
of  the  qualities  of  true  literature  : here  they  are  poured 
forth  in  a Hood.  . . . Katie  McGee’s,  portrait  1 shall  never 
forget.  It  is  drawn  with  insight,  sympathy,  delightful 
humour,  penetratin'*  vision  into  the  nature  of  woman, 
above  all  with  a divine  pity  and  tenderness  which  extends 
to  all  living  creatures  and  to  life  itself.”  Hamilton  Fyfe 
in  The  Daily  Mail. 

Through  John  s Eyes 

By  Huntly  Robertson 

8s.  6d 

*'  It  is  difficult  to  write  abou*  this  fine  story  in  terms 
that,  to  the*  uninitiated,  will  not  appear  exaggerated. 

During  the  last  few  years  we  have  had  many  books  devoted 
to  youth  and  youth’s  ways,  but  none  so  true,  so  finely  yet 
firmly  observea,  and  so  delicately  perceived  as  this.  . . . 

The  boys  are  as  genuine  as  the  boys  of  4 Stalky  & Co.  * ; 
the  slang  is  admirably  done;  the  atmosphere  is  sug- 
gested with  the  most  subtle  art;  and  the  sincerity  of  the 
whole  is  undeniable.” — The  Publishers'  Circular. 

The  Poisoner 

By  Gerald  Cumberland 

9s. 

44  Very  rarely  indeed  has  a novelist  shown  the  real  thing 
[dipsomania]  as  well  as  this.  . . The  different  stages,  over- 
confidence,  depression,  and  the  rest  are  followed  with  such 
absolute  conviction  that  the  whole  deserves  to  stand,  once 
for  all,  as  a true  picture  of  a common  thing  uncommonly 
little  understood  by  most  of  us.” — The  Observer. 

Whispering  Windows 

By  Thomas  Burke 
8s.  6d. 

“ Mr.  Burke  has  a remarkable  gift  of  seeing  and  convey- 
ing the  romance  of  things  in  themselves  ugly  and  squalid, 
and  the  drab  and  horrible  slums  of  the  Thames  water- 
side yield  up  to  him  secrets  of  love,  hatred,  cruelty,  devo- 
tion, crime  and  amazing  Oriental  dignity.” — The  Manches- 
ter Guardian. 

Pleasure 

By  Alec  Waugh 
8s.  6d. 

44 Mr.  Waugh  has  genuine  talent,  which  was  present  in 
' 4 The  Loom  of  Youth,*  and  is  maturer  now.  He  can 
put  a situation  with  simplicity,  and  yet  with  feeling,  and 
he  has  an  instinct  for  character.” — The  Times. 
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Jonathan  Cape 

&L&VGK  GOWSH  ST..  LONDON. 


Just  Published 

THE  BRIMMING  CUP 

Dorothy  Canfield 

A new  novel  by  the  author  of  ‘ The  Bent  Twig.’ 
It  is  the  story  of  the  months  that  test  a life. 
Into  the  home  of  a happily  married  woman 
comes  another  man  who  brings  a fierce  question* 
ing  of  all  that  she  has  accepted  as  the  order  of 
life.  8s.  6 d. 


PREJ  U D I C E;  S 

FIRST  SERIES 

H.  L.  Mencken 

“ . . . We  cannot  say  less  of  him  than  he 
says  of  another  writer  : ‘ There  was  in  him  a 
vast  delicacy  of  perception,  a high  feeling,  a sen- 
sitiveness to  beauty  ...  a poignant  sense  of  the 
infinite  romance  and  mystery  of  human  life.’  ” — 
Times.  7s-  Sd. 


ELL 

Henry  Aikman 

The  story  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  mar- 
riages, but  one  told  with  fascinating  and  ruth- 
less honesty.  Zell  is  faced  with  the  alternative 
of  blighting  for  ever  the  life  of  his  own  son  or 
of  sacrificing,  permanently,  his  own  happiness. 

8j.  6 d. 


MITCH  MILLER 

Edgar  Lee  Masters 

“ It  is  long,  surely,  since  the  character  of  a 
boy  has  been  limned  so  lovingly  and  so  truth- 
fully.”— Sunday  Times. 

“ . . . There  is  ‘ wisdom,’  beauty,  play,  ad- 
venture, friendship,  love,  fights  for  the  right, 
and  for  your  rights,  travel,  everything,  anything 
that  keeps  the  mind  going  in  MITCH 
MILLER.” — Manchester  Guardian.  8s.  6 d. 


Q Fijth  Thousand 

SHADOW  & SUNLIGHT 

E.  L.  Grant  Watson 

“ In  no  book  that  I can  call  to  mind  have 
the  allure  and  the  repulsion  of  the  Tropics  been 
conveyed  with  such  effortless  completeness.  . . . 
No  other  story  quite  suggests  the  conflict  of  the 
white  and  brown  soul  with  such  subtly  hinted 
reality.  Beauty  and  sunshine  are  suggested  with 
absolute  mastery.  A book  of  unusual  depth  and 
beauty.” — English  Review.  7s.  6d. 


The  Complete  Works  of 

SAMUEL  BUTLER 

are  now,  with  one  exception,  published  at 
the  uniform  price  of  - • 7s.  6d, 


V ;'AVp' 


Three  GOOD  BOOKS 


FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS 


A HUMAN 
DOCUMENT 


The  Making  of 
an  Optimist 


FYFE 

12/6  net. 

Fyfe  went  to  the  front 


By 

HAMILTON 

Demy  8vo. 

When  the  war  broke  out  Mr. 
as  war  correspondent.  He  saw  what  human  nature 
could  be  if  improperly  trained  and  governed  ; and  since 
then  he  has  seen  what  a mess  the  world  can  make  of 
itself  by  allowing  the  wrong  men  to  rule  it  in  the  wrong 
way.  In  fact,  the  Conservative  has  become  a revolu- 
tionary— not  a Bolshevik,  but  a respectable  revolutionary 
of  the  old  school — with  a difference.  And  when  so  clever 
a man  as  Mr.  Fyfe  undergoes  so  complete  a conversion, 
the  book  in  which  he  tells  us  all  about  it  is  certain  to 
be  a fascinating  one. 


NORA  KENT’S 
NEW  ROMANCE 


The  Quest  of 
Michael  Harland 

By 

NORA  KENT 

Author  of  ‘ The  Greater  Dawn.’ 


Crown  8vo, 


8/6  net. 


In  reviewing  Miss  Kent’s  previous  novel,  ‘ The  Greater 
Dawn,’  Land  and  Water  said:  ‘Mrs.  Florence  Barclay 
and  Miss  Ethel  M.  Dell  have  cause  to  tremble.’ 

This  is  Miss  Kent’s  second  novel,  and  will,  we  hope, 
be  read  by  all  lovers  of  her  first  book.  The  story  has  the 
same  fragrance  and  delicacy  of  sentiment  that  attracted 
readers  in  ‘ The  Greater  Dawn,’  and  will,  we  feel  con- 
fident, increase  their  number. 


A BRILLIANT 
PSYCHIC  NOVEL 


Garth 


By 

Mrs.  J.  O.  ARNOLD 

Author  of  ‘ The  Fiddler,’  etc. 


Crown  8vo. 


8/6  net. 


This  is  a ‘ novel  of  the  occult,’  or  a ghost  story,  which- 
ever you  prefer,  and  a remarkable  example  of  its  class. 
The  main  story  is  written  by  a shell-shocked  officer  under 
the  ‘ control  ’ of  one  of  the  protagonists.  Wicked  beaux 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  a Quaker  wife,  the  horrors  of 
the  slave  trade,  smugglers,  a new  house  with  old  cellars 
on  a wild,  lawless  coast,  a gigantic  negro  and  a deserter— 
these  are  fine  ingredients  for  the  lover  of  thrills.  And  the 
frisson  produced  by  ‘ Garth  ’ will  certainly  satisfy  the 
connoisseur. 


LEONARD  PARSONS.  LTD., 

24  Devonshire  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C.  1. 
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BARCLAYS  BANK 
LIMITED 

Head  Office  : 54  LOMBARD  STREET, 
LONDON  ....  E.C.  3. 

CAPITAL  (Paid  up)  & RESERVE  FUND 
£25,842,372 

DEPOSITS  (31  Dec.  1920 ) £327,788,370 

Frederic  Craufurd  Goodenough,  Esq., 

Chairman. 

Sir  Herbert  Hambling,  Deputy-Chairman 
Edmund  Henry  Parker,  Esq.,  Vice-Chairman 
General  Managers  ; 

William  Favill  Tuke  Esq.,  William  Carruthers  Esq., 
Robert  William  Street  Esq.  John  Caulcutt  Esq- 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  BRITISH  AND 
FOREIGN  BANKING  BUSINESS  TRANSACTED 


The  Bank  has  over  1,500  Branches  in 
England  and  Wales. 


EXECUTORSHIPS  AND  TRUSTEESHIPS  UNDERTAKEN 


AFFILIATED  BANKS: 

THE  BRITISH  LINEN  BANK,  Head  Office, 
Edinburgh. 

THE  UNION  BANK  OF  MANCHESTER  LTD., 
Head  Office,  Manchester. 

THE  ANGLO-EGYPTIAN  BANK  LIMITED, 
Head  Office,  27,  Clements  Lane  London,  E.C,  4. 


GEORGE  ALLEN  & UNWIN,  LTD. 


A book  for  Fishermen 

Mostly  About  Trout. 

By  SIR  GEORGE  ASTON,  K.C.B.  A book  for, 
Fishermen.  8s.  6d. 

Those  who  are  weary  of  pavements  and  the  industrial  unrest  associated 
with  life  in  cities  will  welcome  this  book  on  times  spent  by  running 
waters,  where  “ your  life  goes  quietly,  and  you  learn  only  what  'S 
worth  while.” 


My  Term  Off. 

By  CAPT.  N.  G.  BRETT  JAMES,  ios.  6d. 

“ It  is  extremely  agreeable  reading,  with  a flavour  of.  the  old  inti- 
mate travel  diaries  of  the  early  nineteenth  century.”— Times. 

“ A very  pleasing  book.  . . I heartily  recommend  it.’’ — Sir  W. 

Robertson  Nicoll  in  British  Weekly. 


Lloyd  George  & Co. 

Cartoons  by  DAVID  LOW  from  the  Star.  With  a. 
Preface  by  ARNOLD  BENNETT.  Demy  qto.  2S.  6d. 

“ He  is  obviously  a born  draughtsman.  . . the  cartoons  provide  a 
remarkable  example  of  power  in  political  caricature.” — Times. 
u Undiluted  joy  for  2s.  6d.” — Daily  News. 


The  Man  on  the  Other  Side. 

A Novel. 

By  ADA  BARNETT.  7s.  6d. 


In  Days  to  Come. 

By  WALTHER  RATHENAU,  Minister  of  Reconstruc- 
tion in  Germany.  Translated  by  Eden  and  Cedar 
Paul.  12s.  6d. 

“ Clearly  a book  of  the  moment,  not  to  be  ignored  by  thinking  men 
. he  is  a man  of  high  intellectual  attainments,  a scholar  and 
thinker  and  an  accomplished  amateur  of  art.” — Times. 


The  Psychology  of  Day  Dreams. 

By  Dr.  J.  VARENDONCK.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Prof.  Sigmund  Freud.  18s. 

“ A genuine,  well  documented  first-hand  study  of  an  important  psycho- 
logical  phenomenon.” — Times. 


AUSTRALIAN 
MUTUAL  PROVIDENT 

Estbd.  SOCIETY  1849 

The  Largest  Mutual  Life  Office  in  the  Empire. 

ASST  S £45,  CCO.CCO.  ANNUAL  INCOM  £6,400,000 

MODERATE  PREMIUMS 

LIBERAL  CONDITIONS 

WORLD-WIDE  POLICIES 
EVERY  YEAR  A BONUS  YEAR 

Whole  Life  Policies,  20  years  in  force,  show  average  increase  of 
sum  assured  by  Bonus  exceeding  50  per  cent. 

Endowment  Assurance  Results  also  unsurpassed. 

37,  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.2. 


HOW  TO  ASCERTAIN 
YOUR  TAXABLE  INCOME 


Full  particulars  sent  post  free  on  application  to  the 
General  Manager, 

SUN  LIFE 

OFFICE.  Est.  1810. 

63,  THREADNEEDLE  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C.  2. 


S.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

113,  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  W.  1. 

OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER 

OLD  FOREIGN  SILVER 
of  every  Country. 

FINE  OLD  MINIATURES 
and 

SNUFF  BOXES. 

SECOND-HAND  PEARLS 
and 

JEWELS. 

Collections,  or  single  articles,  bought  or  valued. 

Telephone:  MAYFAIR  6261  and  6262. 

Telegraph:  EUGLASE,  WESDO,  LONDON. 


RUSKIN  HOUSE,  40  MUSEUM  ST.,  LONDON,  W.C.  1 
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THE  CITY 

This  Department  of  The  Saturday  Review  will 
shortly  come  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Hartley 
Withers,  at  present  Editor  of  ‘ The  Economist. 

Stock  Markets 

ALTHOUGH  the  settlement  of  the  coal 
dispute  has  not  yet  had  any  very  pal- 
pable effect  on  the  Stock  Markets, 
me  general  sentiment  is  decidedly  more  cheer- 
ful, and  in  some  directions  quotations  have 
been  mildly  responsive  to  the  improved  outlook. 
British  funds  have  been  very  steady,  but  with  the 
exception  of  Conversion  Loan,  which  has  had  a 
moderate  rise,  little  change  has  occurred.  Some 
of  the  Corporation  and  Colonial  Government 
stocks  have  undergone  trifling  improvement. 
Home  Railway  stocks  have  made  little  response  to 
the  coal  settlement,  considerable  anxiety  still  being 
felt  as  to  the  future  of  this  group.  Some  of  the 
railway  Preference  stocks  have  already  become  dif- 
ficult to  sell  in  any  but  small  lots.  The  Textile 
group  has  been  most  prominent  in  such  improve- 
ment as  has  occurred.  This  is  apparently  due  to 
a better  trade  demand  from  the  East,  coupled,  of 
course,  with  the  pending  resumption  of  coal  pro- 
duction. The  market  is  evidently  rather  bare  of 
shares  and  ready  to  go  ahead  on  the  first  sign  of  a 
genuine  recovery  in  trade. 


Money  Market 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  general 
situation  in  the  money  market  has  undergone 
some  improvement  this  week,  although  the  full 
effect  of  the  coal  settlement  will  not  be  felt  for 
some  time.  Easier  money  is  a distinct  probability 
of  the  near  future,  and  evidence  is  not  wanting 
that  the  Government  is  bringing  a certain  amount 
of  pressure  to  bear  on  the  banks  with  a view  to 
such  a consummation.  The  dear  money  party  is 
now  decidedly  out  of  favour.  What  this  stupid 
and  disastrous  policy  has  cost  the  country  in  lost 
trade,  and  the  national  exchequer  in  lost  revenue, 
it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  say,  but  it  must  run 
into  hundreds  of  millions.  The  trade  slump,  pre- 
cipitated and  rendered  more  acute  by  the  dear 
money  policy  instituted  by  the  Bank  of  England 
rather  more  than  a year  ago,  has  latterly  told 
heavily  on  the  national  revenue.  High  taxes  are 
in  vain,  if  there  is  nothing  to  tax.  Trade  and  in- 
dustry have  long  been  virtually  at  a standstill, 
thanks  to  the  bungling  of  financial  theorists  who 
thought  that  inflation  and  deflation  were  as  easy  to 
control  as  a water-tap-  The  revenue  authorities 
now  have  nothing  to  collect  but  claims  for  refund 
of  taxes,  and  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
is  landed  with  the  legacy  of  a Budget  which  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  balance.  There  is  far  more 
consternation  now  over  the  industrial  paralysis 
than  there  ever  was  over  the  inflation  of  a year  ago, 
and  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  give  things  a fillip- 
Therefore  the  banks  are  being  urged  to  withdraw 
their  unjustifiable  credit  restrictions  and  to  help 
industry  instead  of  hampering  it.  The  dear  money 
policy  having  done  its  worst,  a strong  reaction  is 
now  setting  in.  Unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  a 
new  era  of  cheap  money  is  already  in  sight. 


Foreign  Exchanges 

Little  has  occurred  of  note  in  connection  with 
the  international  exchanges.  Germany  seems  to 
be  about  the  only  country  in  Europe  that  is  seri- 
ously applying  itself  to  work,  and  the  exchan g< 
is  reflecting  it. 

As  far  as  the  dollar  exchange  is  concerned,  there 
is  little  prospect  of  any  improvement  so  long  as 
the  German  reparation  payments  are  made 
through  America.  The  reason  for  this  is,  ot 
course,  that  the  United  States  is  the  only  country 
with  a gold  basis  of  exchange.  With  another 
large  German  instalment  due  at  the  end  of  August 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  there  can  be  anything  but 
a further  adverse  movement  in  the  New  Yo|t  rate 
for  the  time  being.  I he  Brussels  and  Paris  lates 
have  remained  practically  unchanged,  but  the 
Italian  lira  has  hardened  slightly. 


The  Mining  Outlook 

Although  the  public  could  hardly  have  been 
expected  to  display  a partiality  for  the  risks  of 
mining  so  soon  after  the  coal  settlement,  the 
jobbers  in  the  Stock  Exchange  have  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  moving  up  prices  fractionally.  Gold 
mining  concerns  have  been  enjoying  the  advan- 
tages of  a high  currency  price  for  their  output, 
the  sterling  value  of  the  metal  during  the  recent 
labour  disquiet  having  been  quoted  as  high  as 
no/5d.  per  ounce,  as  compared  with  85/-  in  pre- 
war times  and  round  about  i02/6d.  before  the 
strike.  As  the  recent  improvement  in  the  price 
was  without  doubt  attributable  to  the  unfortunate 
industrial  position,  the  price  should  now  be  on  the 
down  trade.  America  being  the  only  free  market 
for  gold,  the  price  moves  in  conformity  with  the 
value  of  sterling  in  New  York. 


The  Demand  for  Diamonds 

Better  trade  conditions  means  a demand  for 
diamonds.  The  bulk  of  new  stones  come 
from  South  Africa,  where  a pool  has  been 
in  existence  for  many  years,  under  which 
the  output  of  the  different  mines  is  appor- 
tioned in  accordance  with  the  demand.  Behind 
the  pool  is  the  Diamond  Syndicate  which  controls 
the  sales.  The  existence  of  the  Syndicate  has  had 
a wonderful  steadying  effect  upon  the  price  of 
diamonds  and  has  enabled  the  producing  com- 
panies to  make  substantial  profits  without  detri- 
ment to  the  retail  trade.  The  greater  part  of  the 
demand  comes  from  America,  and  the  recent  com- 
mercial depression  there  practically  cut  off  the  sales, 
with  the  result  that  the  mines  have  had  to  close 
down  underground  operations  until  the  demand 
revives.  With  better  business  on  both  sides  ot 
the  Atlantic  the  prospect  for  diamond  shares 
appears  more  promising.  As  soon  as  we  can  get 
our  manufacturers  restarted  the  prices  of  base 
metals  ought  to  advance,  although  future  move- 
ments in  copper  are  doubtful.  In  spite  of  the 
large  American  copper  mines  having  suspendec 
operations  there  is  an  enormous  stock  on  the  ot  rer 
side,  but  the  copper  Export  Syndicate  will  no  doubt 
see  that  our  people  do  not  get  the  advantage. 


Oil  Conditions  and  Problems 

The  oil  industry  still  awaits  the  revival  of  the 
world-demand  for  its  products,  and  the  situation 
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in  the  United  States,  the  centre  of  the  industry, 
becomes  increasingly  complex.  Among  the  50,000 
producers  there  is  an  agitation  to  put  a tax  on  the 
import  of  oil  from  Mexico,  the  argument  being 
that  American  production  alone  is  more  than 
adequate  to  the  American  demand,  and  that  cheap 
Mexican  oil,  sold  at  50c.  a barrel  below  the  price 
of  mid-continental  crude,  is  ruining  the  market. 
The  big  oil  interests  resist  the  proposal  on  the 
ground  that  such  a tax  would  tend  to  drive 
Mexican  oil  to  Europe ; and  there  is  no  enthusiasm 
for  it  among  the  public,  which  remembers  that 
during  the  war  the  price  of  fuel  oil  was  forced  up 
close  to  the  price  of  crude  oil  itself,  of  which  fuel 
oil  is  only  the  fourth  main  fraction.  Had  the  small 
consumer  of  fuel  oil  been  encouraged  and  fostered 
then,  there  might  have  been  no  " slump  ” on  the 
scale  we  are  experiencing  to-day.  As  it  is,  the 
smaller  American  oil  producers  go  circling  round 
in  a whirlpool  of  ever-increasing  production — with 
the  limit  of  storage  capacity  in  sight — and  quite 
unable  to  help  themselves. 


Mexican  Production 

Meanwhile,  of  her  April  production  of  15J  mil- 
lion barrels  Mexico  shipped  10J  millions  to  the 
United  States,  which,  on  April  30th,  had  147 
million  barrels  of  domestic  and  imported  crude  on 
hand,  enough  to  last  for  three  months  if  not' 
another  barrel  was  produced.  During  May 
Mexican  shipments  declined,  owing  to  a U.S. 
seamen’s  strike,  by  about  1,000,000  barrels;  but 
the  falling  off  brings  little  consolation  to  the 
American  producer,  who  knows  that  the  southern 
Republic  is  heading  for  a record  output  of  well 
over  160  million  barrels  during  the  current  year. 

The  truth  about  the  Mexican  oilfields  situation 
was  probably  revealed  by  Senator  Phelan  when  in 
one  sentence  he  consigned  the  Mexican  oil  lands 
to  an  early  death,  and  in  the  next  implored  his 
Government  to  take  a hand  in  their  exploitation. 
Mr.  George  Otis  Smith,  a director  of  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey,  has  recently  estimated  that 
Mexico  is  good  for  5,750  million  barrels,  and  can 
serve  “ probably  more  than  one  generation  with 
an  output  like  that  of  the  year  just  past.”  The 
suggested  25  per  cent,  increase  of  taxation  on  oil 
shipped  from  Mexico  does  not  seem  to  have 
frightened  experts  in  New  York;  and  the  con- 
fidence of  British  investors  in  Mexican  oil  shares 
rests  on  foundations  that  recent  waves  of  not  quite 
disinterested  policy  have  failed  to  affect  ap- 
preciably. 


Oil  Market  Notes 

There  has  been  a distinctly  better  tendency  in 
the  oil  market  during  the  week,  owing  to  the 
attempts  of  the  bear  clique  in  New  York  to  repur- 
chase Royal  Dutch  in  Amsterdam  and  New  York. 

The  Trinidad  Central  report  did  not  show 

much  improvement  on  last  year,  as  it  was  only 
after  the  turn  of  the  year  that  delivery  of 
machinery  and  plant  enabled  the  management  to 
start  production  on  a commercial  scale.  It  is 
believed  that  the  Chairman  at  the  meeting  will 
report  considerably  more  progress  than  has  been 

anticipated. Mexican  Eagles  have  been  an 

active  market,  but  moving  within  rather  narrow 
limits.  Stock  still  comes  out,  chiefly  from  Paris, 
but  is  always  absorbed  by  the  investor.  The 


Burmah  Oil  Company’s  issue  of  £3,000,000  in 
8 per  cent.  Preference  shares  was  largely  over-sub- 
scribed, and  at  the  commencement  of  dealings  a 
premium  will  be  established.  These  shares  may  be 
expected  to  go  to  about  2s.  premium  fairly  soon,  as 
the  dividend  is  covered  more  than  ten  times.  At 

22s.  they  would  yield  75  per  cent. The  issue  of 

8 per  cent.  Preference  shares  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Company  which  was  expected  to  be 
made  in  New  York,  probably  before  the  end  of 

July,  has  been  postponed  indefinitely. We 

understand  the  underwriters  of  the  Anglo- 
Ecuadorian  issue  got  24  per  cent,  of  the  amounts 
they  underwrote. — — The  shares  of  the  new  com- 
pany formed  by  the  Shell-Royal  Dutch  interests 
to  take  over  the  Venezuela  Oil  Concessions  are 
expected  to  be  issued  in  the  course  of  a few  days. 
According  to  the  Royal  Dutch  report,  shipments 
from  Venezuela  have  been  restricted  to  under 
100,000  tons  owing  to  want  of  transport. 


Cotton  Trade  Improving 

Our  Lancashire  correspondent  writes  : — In  cot- 
ton trade  circles  this  week  there  has  been  distinctly 
more  activity.  Inquiry  from  abroad  for  some 
little  time  has  been  of  larger  dimensions,  and  lead- 
ing buyers  have  now  made  up  their  minds  to 
operate  more  freely.  The  bulk  of  the  business 
done  has  been  for  India,  and  of  the  several  outlets, 
Calcutta  has  been  the  most  prominent.  As  a re- 
sult of  the  contracts  booked  some  producers  of 
light  fabrics  in  Blackburn  are  now  wanting  Nov- 
ember-December  delivery  for  the  completion  of 
fresh  orders.  Buying  has  also  been  healthy  in 
yarns  suitable  for  our  Dependency.  It  is  quite 
evident  dealers  in  the  bazaars  on  the  other  side 
have  allowed  their  stocks  to  run  down  very  low, 
and  there  is  now  eagerness  to  replenish  supplies 
as  there  is  a fear  of  higher  prices.  Exporters  to 
other  outlets,  such  as  China  and  Egypt,  have  also 
given  increased  support.  There  has  not  been  any 
trade  of  weight  in  Lancashire  goods  for  twelve  to 
fifteen  months,  and  it  is  now  apparent  that  the 
shelves  of  the  world  require  to  be  restocked.  The 
only  drawback  to  extensive  operations  is  the  posi- 
tion of  finance,  but  in  this  connection  matters  are 
steadily  improving. 


Cotton  Wages  Settlement 

After  a strike  lasting  three  weeks  the  employers 
and  the  operatives  in  the  Lancashire  cotton  indus- 
try have  signed  an  agreement  on  the  wages  ques- 
tion. The  settlement  provides  foj  an  immediate 
reduction  of  nearly  20  per  cent,  on  current  wages 
with  a further  reduction  of  2\  per  cent,  from  the 
beginning  of  next  year.  The  agreement  is  for  six 
months,  but  at  the  end  of  that  period  three  months’ 
notice  of  any  desired  change  will  have  to  be  given, 
so  rates  are  now  fixed  for  nine  months.  There  is 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  effect  upon 
yarn  and  cloth  prices  this  cut  in  wages  will  have, 
but  in  round  figures  it  may  be  said  that  the  cost 
of  production  of  spinners  and  manufacturers  has 
been  reduced  by  about  12J  per  cent. 


Mill  Shares 

There  has  been  increased  interest  this  week  in 
cotton  mill  shares.  The  market  at  Oldham  has 
been  more  active.  Without  any  distinct  rise  in 
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REASONABLE  FURNITURE 


Heal  & Son  lid 


4 ft.  6in.  Mahogany  Sideboard,  £25;  3/«-  X 6 ft.  6 in  Mahogany  Dining 

Mahogany  Dining  Chair,  £2  jys.  6 d.  ( cushions  extra);  Mahogany  Arm  Chair,  £4  1 os,  oa. 

( cushions  extra). 

Write  for  booklet  “ Reasonable  Furniture. 

Heal  & Son  b 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROADW 

BEDDING  BEDSTEAD.  UPHOLSTERS , AND  FURNITURE  MAKERS. 
DEAI  ERS  IN  CARPETS,  CHINA,  FABRICS  & DECORATIVE  THINGS. 


Most  people 

would  naturally 
rather  have  beautiful 
than  banal  furniture, 
but  they  are  afraid  it 
will  cost  them  more. 

At  Heal’s  you  pay  only 
for  the  quality  of  the 
goods — structure,  mat- 
erial, workmanship — 
not  for  the  distinguish- 
ed design  or  the  good 
taste  in  selection,  ex- 
emplified in  the  pieces 
shown  alongside. 

And  this  same  good 
taste  is  exercised  in  the 
cheaper  goods  at  Heal’s, 
of  which  there  are 
plenty,  as  a visit  will 
show. 


FOR  RATES  FOR  > ' y; 

HORSE  and  CATTLE  INSURANCE 

APPLY  TO  THE 


INSURANCE  COMPANY.  IIP 


HEAD  OFFICE. 

Imperial  House,  27,CavendishSquare,London,W.i.  I 


HORSES  STALLIONS 

CATTLE  HUNTERS 

IN  FOAL  MARES  .BLOODSTOCK 


A .W.  H E W ETT , Manager  & Secretary. 


Mr.  Beck  States  His  Case  in 

“The  Passing  of  the  New  Freedom" 


Mr.  Beck  is  a most  accomplished 
writer.  This  keen,  and  in  some  res- 
pects, merciless  discussion  of  the 
essential  nature  of  Dr.  Wilson  s 
Policies,  has  had  an  enormous  in- 
fluence upon  the  American  attitude 
to  European  affairs.  It  is  an  essential 
book  for  those  who  would  under- 
stand the  American  point  of  view. 

"Mr.  Beck  was  a good  friend  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  other  Allied  Countries  during  the  War.  and  during  the 
Peace  negotiations,  and  his  new  volume  is  an  admirable 
example  of  that  sound  American  commonsense  . . which 
is  destined  to  be  more  and  more  of  an  influence  for  good  in 
world  politics,  and,  be  it  added,  in  world  economics. 

Morning  Post. 


THE  PASSING 

OF  THE  NEW  FREEDOM. 

By  the 

hion.  JAMES  BECK. 

Author  of  “ The  Reckoning.”  “The  Evidence  in  the  Case."  etc. 

7/6  net. 

HODDER  AND 

STOUGHTON,  LIMITED, 

publishers. 

LONDON.  E.C.  4 
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prices,  there  has  been  a tendency  for  quotations  to 
harden.  The  June  stock-taking  results  are  not  any 
worse  than  expected.  Textile  shares  on  the  Man- 
chester Stock  Exchange  have  been  firmer.  Fine 
Spinners’  at  36s.  are  considered  to  be  fully  valued. 
In  view  of  the  brighter  trade  outlook  there  has 
been  some  quiet  buying  of  Calico  Printers’  at 
round  15s.  gd. 


Rubber  Situation 

Probably  no  great  industry  with  a record  of 
equal  prosperity  has  ever  sustained  such  a dramatic 
collapse  as  that  of  rubber  cultivation.  Fortunately 
it  is  young  and  still  virile.  Out  of  the  ashes  of  its 
former  self  may  well  arise  a more  perfect  organisa- 
tion, that,  profiting  by  the  errors  of  the  past,  will 
become  firmly  established  on  a sure  foundation.  We 
are  disposed  to  think  that  the  industry  has  already 
seen  the  worst  of  its  tribulations.  Rubber,  after  all, 
is  a vitally  important  raw  material,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  which  there  is  an  assured  future.  A glut  of 
supplies  may  embarrass,  but  cannot  ruin,  the  indus- 
try. Already  there  are  signs  that  production  is 
sensibly  declining  and  that  the  surplus  accumula- 
tion has  reached  its  maximum.  Producers  are 
gradually  finding  circumstances  too  much  for  them 
and  are  beginning  to  call  a halt  to  further  produc- 
tion. No  commodity  can  be  produced  at  30  per 
cent,  loss  indefinitely. 


A Market  to  Watch 

Nevertheless  we  fear  that  much  wreckage  will 
strew  the  shore  before  the  investor  can  safely  re- 
embark. It  must  be  remembered  that  even  with 
rubber  at  double  the  present  price  very  few  com- 


panies could  make  a respectable  return  to  share- 
holders, while  many  would  still  be  unable  to  avert 
reconstruction.  Caution  is  still  the  most  blessed 
word  in  connection  with  Rubber  Share  investment. 
At  present  a purchase  of  any  but  the  most  strongly 
financed  concerns  is  merely  a gamble  on  the  odds 
against  reconstruction.  Meanwhile  the  companies 
are  learning  to  practise  rigid  economy  in  the  hard 
school  of  necessity.  This  can  only  make  for  per- 
manent good  and  is  one  of  the  redeeming  features  of 
the  slump.  Rubber  Shares  should  be  kept  in  view, 
for  one  day  they  will  again  figure  in  the  limelight. 
But  at  all  times  it  is  advisable  to  seek  advice  before 
making  a purchase.  Rubber  plantations  are  not  all 
of  one  standard  pattern,  as  some  of  the  purely 
mathematical  share  valuers  seem  to  think. 


New  Issue 

The  prospectus  will  be  issued  early  next  week 
of  the  Colombian  Proprietary  Gold  Mines,  Ltd., 
formed  with  a capital  of  ,£200,000  in  shares  of  £1 
each,  to  acquire  10  alluvial  gold  mining  claims 
comprising  approximately  33  square  miles  or 
21,120  acres,  in  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  situated 
on  the  River  Llantin,  in  the  province  of  Guapi, 
about  70  miles  south  of  the  Port  of  Buenaventura. 
The  issue  will  consist  of  150,000  shares,  of  which 
90,000  fully-paid  shares  will  be  allocated  in  full 
payment  of  the  purchase  consideration.  The  re- 
maining 60,000  shares  will  be  offered  to  the  public 
at  par,  the  subscription  of  these  being  guaranteed 
by  the  British  Platinum  and  Gold  Corporation  for 
the  sole  consideration  of  the  right  to  subscribe  at 
any  time  before  October,  1922,  for  £32,000  of  the 
unissued  capital. 


A COPY  OF  THE  PROSPECTUS  has  been  filed  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  which  states,  inter  alia,  that  application  will  be 
made  to  the  Stock  Exchange  for  permission  to  deal  in  the  Shares  now  offered  on  the  issue  of  the  Allotment  Letters. 

THE  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  WILL  CLOSE  ON  OR  BEFORE  THE  6th  JULY,  1921. 

COLOMBIAN  PROPRIETARY  GOLD  MINES,  LTD. 

( Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1908  to  1917.) 


Nominal  Capital  £200,000 

Divided  into  200,000  Shares  of  One  Pound  each. 


ISSUE  OF  150,000  SHARES  OF  £1  EACH, 

ol  whLli  90,000  Shares  will  be  issued  as  fully  paid  up  in  payment  of  the  purchase  consideration  and 

60,000  Shares  are  now  offered  for  subscription  at  par. 

PAYABLE:  As  to  5s.  per  Share  on  Application;  as  to  5s.  per  Share  on  Allotment;  and  the  balance  as  and  when  required  in  calls  not  exceeding  5s. 

per  Share  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  one  month. 

The  Vendors  will  discharge  all  the  preliminary  expenses  other  than  the  ad  valorem  stamp  duty  (if  any)  on  and  the  costs  of  the  Transfer  of  the 
properties  purchased,  and  the  subscription  of  the  whole  of  the  60,000  shares  now  offered  has  been  guaranteed  without  the  payment  of  any  cash  com- 
mission in  consideration  of  the  right  until  the  22nd  day  of  October,  1922,  to  subscribe  at  par  for  32,000  shares  of  £1  each,  being  part  of  the  unissued 
capital  of  the  Company. 

18,000  shares,  the  balance  of  the  unissued  shares,  will  be  allotted  and  issued  as  fully  paid  up  by  way  of  purchase  consideration  for  two  further 
properties  which  the  Company  has  agreed  to  purchase,  as  and  when  the  same  shall  have  been  selected  under  the  terms  of  the  contract  for  sale. 


DIRECTORS. — THOMAS  JAMES  IVE,  5,  Copthall  Buildings,  London,  E. C.2,  Chairman  and  Managing  Director  British  Platinum  and  Gold  Cor- 
poration, Ltd.  (Chairman). 

GEORGE  HART  SHORT,  56,  Hanover  Gate  Mansions,  N.W.i,  Director,  Scott  & Bowne,  Limited. 

SAMUEL  TOBIAS  COHN,  36,  Platts  Lane,  Hampstead,  N.W.3,  Director,  British  Platinum  and  Gold  Corporation,  Limited. 

HENRY  JAMES  EDER,  Cali,  Republic  of  Colombia,  Merchant. 

BANKERS. — LONDON  JOINT  CITY  & MIDLAND  BANK,  Limited,  Head  Office,  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C.2. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS. — INDER,  HENDERSON  & DIXON,  1,  London  Wall  Buildings,  London,  E.C.2. 

AUDITORS. — WYATT  WILLIAMS  & CO.,  14,  Ironmonger  Lane,  London,  E.C.2. 

BROKERS. — ALBERT  A.  BENDON  & CO.,  5,  Copthall  Buildings,  London,  E.C.2. 

HAMILTON  MACKAY  & CO.,  30.  Throgmorton  Street,  London,  E.C.2. 

SOLICITORS. — MAYO,  ELDER  & CO.,  10,  Drapers’  Gardens,  Throgmorton  Avenue,  London,  E.C.2. 

SECRETARIES  AND  REGISTERED  OFFICES. — PORTAL  TRUST  & AGENCY,  Limited,  Portland  House,  73,  Basinghall  Street,  London,  E.C.2.  ' 


This  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  Memorandum  of  Association,  and  in  particular  to  acquire  and  further  develop  by 
way  of  dredging  or  hydraulic  sluicing  or  by  both  methods  10  Alluvial  Gold  Mining  Properties  or  Claims,  comprising  approximately  33  square  miles  or 
21,120  acres,  in  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  which  have  been  selected  from  a total  of  47  Alluvial  Gold  Mining  Properties  or  Claims  comprising  approxi- 
mately 158  square  miles  or  101,000  acres,  all  in  the  same  District  and  two  further  adjoining  like  properties,  or  claims  which  remain  to  be  selected  out  of 
the  same  47  Properties  or  Claims. 

The  selected  properties  and  those  to  be  selected  are  contiguous  and  are  situated  on  the  River  Llantin,  a tributary  of  the  River  Saija,  in  the  province 
of  Guapi  in  the  Department  of  Cauca,  Colombia,  about  70  miles  south  of  the  Port  of  Buenaventura. 

Messrs.  Inder,  Henderson  & Dixon,  the  Company’s  Consulting  Engineers,  in  their  report  on  the  properties,  state  that  “ it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  from  the  preliminary  investigations  provide  undoubted  proof  of  gold,  generally  over  the  whole  of  the 
area,  and  also  proof  of  rich  portions  which  are  an  essential  .feature  in  all  alluvial  deposits  of  economic  value.  So  much  so  is  this  the  case  that  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  this  new  goldfield  as  < ne  offering  more  than  usual  promise  of  reward  from  a mining  point  of  vi«  \\ . We  have  gone 
through  Mr.  Davidson’s  report  on  the  properties,  and  it  appears  to  us  that,  bearing  in  mind  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  was  done,  his 
conclusions  are  not  unduly  optimistic.” 

Applications  for  shares  should  be  made  on  the  Form  accompanying  tfr  full  prospectus  on  the  terms  of  which  only  allotments  will  be  made,  which 
should  be  completed  and  sent  to  the  Company’s  Bankers,  with  the  amount  payable  on  application. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  for  shares  can  be  obtained  from  the  Company’s  Bankers,  Solicitors,  and  Brokers,  and  at  the  offices  of  the 
Company. 
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LLOYDS  BANK 
LIMITED. 

Chairman : 

Sir  RICHARD  V.  VASSAR-SMITH,  Bt. 

Deputy-Chairman  : 

J.  W.  BEAUMONT  PEASE. 


HEAD  OFFICE:  71,  LOMBARD  ST.,  E.C.  3. 


(31st  December,  1920.) 

Capital  Subscribed  £70,688,980 

Capital  paid  up 

14,137,796 

Reserve  Fund  - 

10,000,000 

Deposits,  &c.  - 

346,397,553 

Advances,  &c. 

151,079,173 

THIS  BANK  HAS  1,600  OFFICES  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  WALES. 


AFFILIATED  BANKS; 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND  LIMITED. 
LONDON  AND  RIVER  PLATE  BANK,  LIMITED. 
AUXILIARY : 

LLOYDS  AND  NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  FOREIGN  BANK  LTD. 


Always  ash  jor 


“Dr.  COLLIS  BROWNE" 


COUGHS,  COLDS, 

ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS, 


Acts  like  a Charm  in 
DIARBHtEA,  COLIC,  and 
other  Bowel  Complaints. 


Of  all  Chemists.  1/3  and  3/- 


A True  Palliative  in  NEURALGIA, 
TOOTHACHE.  RHEUMATISM,  GOUT. 


THEBE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE. 


DEATH  DUTIES. 


Insure  your  life  for  the 
probable  amount  of 
your  death  duties  and 
so  leave  your  estate 
intact  for  your  heirs. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD., 

142  HOLBORN  BARS.  E.C.  1. 


Solid  Food  or  Liquid 
for  a whole  party 
kept  Hot  or  Ice  Cold 


The  most  serviceable  of  Thermal  Jars. 

Makes  a success  of  any  meal  out  of  doors. 

Always  of  use  in  the  home. 

Light  in  weight— practically  unbreakable. 

Easily  carried,  if  desired,  by  the  bail. 

Has  an  extra  wide  opening— 4in.  diameter — easy 
filling,  easy  emptying  and  cleaning. 


IN  GREAT  DEMAND  NOW 


ALL  who  love  getting  out  of  doors  with  children  or  friends  to 
enjoy  themselves  by  road,  river  or  country  will  appreciate 
the  advantage  of  having  an  ALADDIN  Thermalware  Jai, 
in  which  adequate  supplies  of  cooked  foods  or  liquids  can  be  con- 
veniently and  cleanly  stored  and  carried — and  kept  hot  or  cold  for 
many  hours. 

When  not  on  holiday  the  ALADDIN  is  splendid  for  keeping 
Meat,  Butter,  Milk,  etc.,  sweet  and  fresh  in  any  sort  of  weather. 
It  is  excellent  value  for  money,  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE 

Jl&ldcU/L 

THERMALWARE  JAR 

is  demonstrated  and  sold  at  the  following  Stores: — 

Boots,  The  Chemists,  181,  Regent 
Street,  W.i. 

Harrods,  Ltd.,  Brompton  Rd.,  S.W.i. 

Selfridge  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Oxford  Street, 

W.i. 

Wm.  Whiteley,  Ltd.,  Queen's  Rd.,W. 

Army  & Navy  Stores,  Victoria  Street, 

S.W. 

J.  C.  Vickery,  177,  Regent  St.,  S.W.i 

One-Gallon  Size  (as  illustrated)  £5  5 0 

Two-Quart  Size £4  4 0 


Sizaire  Berwick,  27,  Old  Bond  Street, 
S.W.i. 

Thomas  Good  & Co.,  (London),  Ltd., 
South  Audley  Street 
S.  Smith  & Sons,  Ltd.,  179,  Great 
Portland  Street,  W.i. 

Gordon  Watney  & Co.,  Ltd.,  31, 
Brook  Street,  W. 

Staines  Kitchen  Equipment  Co.,  131, 
Victoria  Street,  S.W.i. 


TO  "SATURDAY  REVIEW”  READERS  OUTSIDE  LONDON. 

If  you  are  not  a customer  of  any  of  the  above 
stores,  send  your  order  direct  to  us  with  remit- 
tance. We  guarantee  all  purchasers  of  the  Aladdin 
Thermalware  Jar  satisfaction  or  return  of  money. 


ALADDIN  INDUSTRIES,  LIMITED 

132  a,  SOUTHWARK  STREET,  LONDON.  S.E.  1. 
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ANTOFAGASTA  (CHILI)  AND 
BOLIVIA  RAILWAY  CO.,  LTD. 

THE  NITRATE  POSITION. 

A GOOD  TRAFFIC  YEAR. 

SUBSTANTIAL  ADVANCE  IN  REVENUE. 

THE  TARIFF  QUESTION. 

The  Thirty-third  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Antofa- 
gasta (Chili)  and  Bolivia  Railway  Company,  Limited,  was  held  on 
the  28th  inst.  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street. 

The  Hon.  Charles  N.  Lawrence  (chairman  of  the  company) 
presided. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Bolden  (managing  director  and  secretary)  having 
read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting  and  the  auditor’s  report, 
The  Chairman  stated  that  the  directors  had  to  record  a very 
good  traffic  year  to  Dec.  31  last,  but  the  Company  had  before  it, 
he  was  afraid,  the  prospect  of  a poor  succeeding  twelve  months 
somewhat  similar  to  the  results  for  1919.  The  nitrate  industry 
certainly  seemed  to  suffer  from  time  to  time  through  the  fluctua- 
tions of  fortune,  and  whereas  in  1920,  and  particularly  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  there  was  a boom  in  nitrate,  they  were  at 
present  faced  with  a slump  in  the  industry.  The  gross  receipts 
for  the  past  year  were  excellent,  totalling  £2,370,000  from  the 
combined  undertaking  of  the  railway  and  waterworks,  or  76.01 
per  cent,  increase  on  the  gross  receipts  of  the  previous  years 
Practically  all  classes  of  traffic  gave  receipts  very  much  greater 
than  for  1919,  but  they  had  to  remember  that  that  was  a very 
poor  year.  The  amount  of  nitrate  carried  in  1920  was  1,013,491 
tons,  or  nearly  four  and  a half  times  what  they  handled  in  1919. 
The  shipping  results  were  also  considerably  improved  again  on 
account  of  the  greater  production  of  nitrate,  while  the  receipts 
from  the  waterworks  undertaking  were  £140,140,  as  compared 
with  £119,700  in  1919.  All  this  of  course  was  a bright  picture, 
but  it  was  marred  somewhat  by  the  fact  that  the  total  working 
expenses  were  68.14  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts,  as  compared 
with  65.48  per  cent.  With  the  amount  brought  forward  they  had 
a total  of  £1,115,131  to  deal  with,  and  the  directors  recommended 
a final  dividend  on  the  consolidated  ordinary  stock  of  4 per  cent., 
making  7 per  cent,  for  the  year,  and  that  ,£285,706  be  carried 
forward.  Certain  increases  in  tariffs  had  been  authorised  by  the 
Chilian  Government  in  order  to  compensate  the  Company  in  some 
measure  for  the  higher  wages  bills  which  they  had  incurred  as 
well  as  to  meet  the  other  growing  expenditure,  but  it  had  yet  to 
be  seen  whether  these  were  sufficient.  As  to  Bolivia,  they  were 
taking  all  steps  open  to  them  in  order  to  obtain  an  increase,  but 
so  far  they  had  not  had  any  increase  whatever  over  pre-war  rates. 
The  report  and  accounts  were  unanimously  adopted. 

FORESTAL  LAND,  TIMBER  AND 
RAILWAYS. 

The  Meeting  of  the  Forestal  Land,  Timber  and  Railways 
Co.,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  29th  ult.  The  Hon.  Sir  Arthur 
Lawley,  G.C.S.I.,  the  chairman  of  the  company,  presided,  and 
in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts,  dealt  first 
with  the  figures  therein  and  explained  the  variation  from  those 
of  the  preceding  year.  In  allocating  the  profit  and  loss  a balance 
of  £'933,886,  the  board  had  found  it  advisable  to  set  aside 
,£300,000  to  taxation  reserve.  It  was  a large  amount,  but  in- 
come tax  for  1920  was  based  on  the  average  profit  for  the  three 
preceding  years.  Continuing,  he  said  that  a year  ago  he  had 
remarked  that  the  market  for  Quebracho  extract  was  constant, 
and  prices  for  the  manufactured  article  were  higher  than  in  the 
previous  year.  Within  a very  few  weeks,  however,  a dense 
cloud  of  universal  and  world-wide  depression  had  descended  on 
the  industrial  world  ; it  had  not  yet  lifted.  The  tanning  industry 
shared  the  same  fate  as  other  industries,  and  the  demand  for 
Quebracho  extract  was  correspondingly  greatly  reduced.  In  the 
Argentine,  also,  conditions  changed  adversely  from  the  company’s 
point  of  view,  and  it  had  come  about  that  while  the  price  of  the 
manufactured  article  had  fallen  there  had  been  a steady  and 
inevitable  rise  in  the  cost  of  production.  The  accumulation  of 
Quebracho  extracts  had  been  so  great,  and  the  demand  so 
limited,  that  the  board  had  resolved  to  close  down  all  their  fac- 
tories, and  the  opportunity  had  been  taken  for  a complete  over- 
haul with  a view  to  raising  the  efficiency  of  the  plants  to  the 
highest  possible  pitch.  During  the  year  the  company  had 

acquired  large  and  valuable  interests  in  certain  Wattle  planta- 
tions and  factories  for  the  production  of  tanning  extract  in 
Natal.  That  was  at  a time  when  prices  for  that  commodity 
were  high  and  profits  were  large,  but  South  Africa,  also,  had 
shared  in  the  universal  collapse,  and  here  also  advantage  had 
been  taken  of  the  condition  of  commercial  paralysis  to  overhaul, 
to  clean  up  and  equip  all  the  factories  in  South  Africa,  so  that 
they  might  be  ready  to  go  full  steam  ahead  on  a rising  market. 
The  company’s  industrial  organisation  had  been  further  strength- 
ened by  the  inclusion  in  its  sphere  of  activities  of  Messrs.  Fon- 
tana’s factory  at  Resistantia  in  South  America,  as  well  as  an 
interest  in  Messrs.  Brillas,  Pagans  & Co.’s  factory  in  Barcelona. 
In  conclusion  he  would  like  to  say  a word  or  two  as  to  the 
trade  conditions  of  the  current  year.  At  its  commencement 
they  had  deemed  it  wise  to  liquidate  a portion,  at  all  events,  of 
their  very  large  stocks  at  prices  which  hardly  showed  any  margin 
of  profit.  The  board  hoped  that  by  this  policy  they  had  helped 
to  keep  running  the  wheels  of  the  tanning  industry,  and  to 
revive  trade.  Latterly  demand  for  extract  had  considerably  in- 
creased and  prices  had  somewhat  improved. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  unanimously  adopted. 
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BOOKS. 

BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Scott’s  Novels,  48 
vols.,  cloth  paper  labels,  very  rare,  best  edition,  1829,  etc., 
£6  6s.  Od.  Gilfillan’s  British  Poets,  fine  set,  large  type,  48  vols. 

£4  4s.  0d.,  1854.  Way’s  Memories  of  Whistler,  1910,  7s.  6d.  ; 
Burton’s  illus.  Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  unexpurgated,  £30. 
Women  of  All  Nations,  2 vols.,  £2  2s.  ; Dramatic  Works  of  St. 
John  Hankin  with  intro,  by  John  Drinkwater,  3 vols.,  25s.  ; i 
Maupassant’s  Select  Works,  8 vols.,  £2  2s.  Od.  ; Debrett’s  Peer- 
age, 1915,  as  new,  32s.,  for  5s.  6d.,  post  free;  Ruskin’s  Works, 
Best  Library  Edition,  39  vols.,  £25.  Building  of  Britain  and  the  j 
Empire  (Traill’s  Social  England),  profusely  illus. , 6 vols.,  hand- 
some set,  half  morocco,  £6  6s.  ; Barrie’s  Quality  Street,  Edit.  De 
Luxe,  illus.,  by  Hugh  Thomson,  30s.  Carmen,  illus.  by  Rene 
Bull,  Edit.  De  Luxe,  30s.  Send  also  for  Catalogue,  100,000 
bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a book,  and  have  failed  to  find 
it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Send  a list  of  Jipoks  you  will  exchange  for 
others.  Books  Wanted  : Gorer  & Blacker’s  Chinese  Porcelain, 

2 vols.,  1911  ; Morgan  Catalogue  of  Chinese  Porcelain,  1904  ; £15 
each  offered.  Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John 
Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


AUTHORS’  MSS.  TYPEWRITTEN,  Is.  per  1,000  WORDS. 
Neat,  intelligent  work  on  good  paper..  Individual  require- 
ments carefully  followed.  Carbon  copy  3d.  per  1,000  words. 
Typewriting  Section,  OXFORD  BUREAU,  3,  Crosshall  Street, 
Liverpool. 


MONTESSORI  HOUSE,  HARPENDEN.— Broarders  from 
hree  years  old  under  charge  of  House-Mother.  Dr.  Mon- 
essori  has  consented  to  advise  on  all  matters  of  educational 
method.  Director — C.  A.  Claremont,  B.Sc.  Apply  REV.  C.  j 
GRANT,  St.  George’s,  Harpenden. 


ART  GALLERIES. 


LLIED  ARTISTS’  EXHIBITION. 

Last  week  (all  day  Sat.).  Admission,  Is.  ?d. 
MANSARD  GALLERY,  Heal  and  Son,  Ltd., 
196,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  W. 


Philosophic  Religious  Mysticism. 

“ SYNTHESIS  OF  SYSTEM  OF  PLOTINUS.” 

Now  ready,  2/9  post  free. 

Hermetic  Truth  Society,  155a,  b,  Brompton  Rd.,  London,  S.W.l 


TELEPHONES  TELEGRAMS 

Gerrard  3157  “ Forenaft,  London  ” 

,,  3158 

..  5235 


HERBERT  REIACH  LTD: 

PRINTERS  & MANUFACTURERS 
OF  BLOCKS  FOR  REPRODUC- 
TION BY  ANY  COLOUR,  LINE 
OR  HALF-TONE  PROCESS 


PRINTERS  OF  " THE  YACHTING  MONTHLY,” 
“THE  BURLINGTON  MAGAZINE”  ‘THE 
BADMINTON  MAGAZINE,”  THE  "STUDIO” 
ART  BOOKS,  "THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW”  ETC. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 


WE  write  before  the  adjourned  meeting 
between  Mr.  de  Valera  and  some  of  the 
Southern  Unionists  has  taken  place. 
Nothing  decisive,  however,  can  come  of  it.  The 
web  of  Irish  life  is  always  intricate,  of  Irish  politics 
more  intricate  still,  of  Irish  revolutionary  politics 
most  intricate  of  all.  An  unravelling  and  simplify- 
ing process  will  have  to  be  gone  through  before  Mr. 
de  Valera  can  proceed  to  London  with  any  assur- 
ance of  where  he  stands  or  any  clear  idea  of  what  he 
can  propose  or  what  accept.  No  more  than  any- 
body else  in  a position  of  power  is  he  a free 
agent;  and  the  probabilities  are  that  he  has  spent 
the  past  week  more  fruitfully  in  consulting  with 
his  colleagues,  several  of  whom  have  been  released 
from  prison  to  assist  his  judgment,  than  in  negotiat- 
ing with  or  seeking  to  win  over  Lord  Midleton  and 
his  fellow'  spokesmen  of  the  South.  It  is  not  yet 
by  any  means  certain  that  the  Sinn  Fein  leaders 
will  think  it  worth  while  to  act  on  the  Prime 
Minister’s  invitation  and  attend  the  projected  con- 
ference in  London.  It  all  depends  on  what  pro- 
mises or  intimations  have  been  privately  conveyed 
to  them  as  to  the  real  scope  and  direction  of  the 
Government’s  intentions. 


General  Smuts’s  mediation  is  perhaps  the  most 
hopeful  development  in  a situation  that  otherwise 
lacks  both  promise  and  stability.  No  man  in  Great 
or  Greater  Britain  is  better  qualified  to  speak 
pointedly  to  both  sides.  Twenty  years  ago  he  was 
in  arms  against  the  Empire  of  which  to-day  he  is 


one  of  the  stoutest  pillars.  He  is  a towering  testi- 
mony to  the  fruits  of  that  policy  of  freedom  and 
local  self-government  which  everywhere  except  in 
Ireland  has  been  the  foundation  of  British  rule. 
Can  one  not  imagine  him  saying  to  the  British 
people  : “ Do  in  Ireland  what  you  have  done  in 
South  Africa  and  Canada;  trust  the  principle  that 
has  never  yet  failed  you  ; make  up  your  minds  that 
there  is  just  as  much  human  nature  in  Ireland  as 
anywhere  else,  that  coercion  and  denial  breed 
resentment,  antipathy  and  disloyalty,  and  that  self- 
government  in  the  end  will  lead  there,  as  elsewhere, 
to  concord  and  the  strength  that  comes  from  a 
willing  partnership?”  And  can  one  not  equally 
picture  him  defining  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sinn 
Feiners  and  from  his  own  experience  the  limits  of 
what  is  politically  j:>ossible,  the  futility  and  worse 
of  their  present  aims  and  methods,  and  the  advan- 
tages to  a small  nation  of  a connection  with  a great 
commonwealth  ? 


There  are  few  signs  as  yet  that  the  Government 
are  ready  to  act  on  the  advice  which,  if  he  were 
invited  to  speak  his  whole  mind,  the  South  African 
Premier  would  undoubtedly  offer  them.  While 
pourparlers  for  peace  are  in  progress,  the  prepara- 
tions for  war  do  not  cease  and  are,  indeed,  being 
pushed  forward  at  this  moment  with  extraordinary 
vigour.  Troops  are  pouring  into  Ireland,  with  an 
equipment  in  which  the  olive-branch  finds  no  place. 
It  is  the  old  issue,  still  undecided.  Which  is  it  to 
be,  an  imposed  settlement  that  will  never  be  ac- 
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cepted  or  an  agreed  settlement  that  will  lead  to  a 
permanent  treaty  of  peace  ? A military  decision  or 
a political  compromise  ? The  fullest  measure  of 
self-government  within  the  Empire  and  compatible 
with  its  security,  or  an  indefinite  prolongation  of 
the  present  anarchy  until  all  Ireland  becomes  a 
wasting  chaos  of  murder,  arson  and  civil  war  ? 


The  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  whose 
visit  to  London  has  made  us  all  live  over  again  the 
brave  days  of  1914,  were  debarred,  of  course,  by 
elementary  courtesy  from  betraying  any  conscious- 
ness of  the  contrast  between  the  recent  records  of 
Belgium  and  of  Britain.  Yet  it  is  sufficiently 
striking  to  be  worth  a moment’s  reflection.  Bel- 
gium for  four  years  was  occupied  by  a hostile  and 
repulsive  foe.  Fierce  fighting  took  place  on  her 
soil ; her  factories  were  partly  requisitioned  but 
much  more  largely  denuded  or  destroyed;  many 
thousands  of  houses  and  dwellings  and  many 
hundreds  of  miles  of  communications  by  rail  and 
river  were  wrecked ; some  of  her  most  precious 
towns  were  sacked ; the  whole  framework  of  her 
public  and  private  life  lay  in  ruins  around  her  ; her 
people  had  to  endure  an  accumulation  of  public 
calamities  and  moral  and  physical  trials  such  as  no 
other  modern  nation  has  been  called  upon  to  face. 
Great  Britain  escaped  every  one  of  these  visitations. 
Yet  since  the  war  ended  it  is  Belgium  that  has  gone 
forward  and  Britain  that  has  retrogressed.  The 
Belgians  have  pieced  together  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  their  scheme  of  existence,  their  industries 
and  agriculture  have  revived,  their  shipping  and 
their  foreign  commerce  will  soon  pass  the  pre-war 
mark,  they  are  again  the  closest-packed  and  the 
hardest-working  nation  in  Europe.  We  in  Great 
Britain  are  wondering  how  long  it  will  be  possible 
to  maintain  our  present  population.  Yet  if  our 
people  were  as  thick  on  the  soil  as  the  Belgians  they 
would  be  not  fifty  millions  but  eighty  millions 
strong.  While  we  have  been  surly,  quarrelsome 
and  full  of  doubts  and  schisms,  Belgium  has  pressed 
manfully  ahead,  happy  in  her  toil  and  confident  of 
its  rewards.  The  reason  for  the  contrast  is  obvious. 
The  will  to  work  is  in  them  and  it  is  not  yet  in  us, 
or  not  in  anything  like  its  pre-war  vigour. 


Mr.  Harvey  has  said  nothing  since  he  arrived 
here  as  American  Ambassador  that  has  not  been 
frank,  pertinent  and  individual.  But  his  speech  to 
the  members  of  the  American  Society  on  Independ- 
ence Day  reached  an  exceptional  level  of  candour 
and  usefulness.  In  it  he  demolished  two  notions 
that  undoubtedly  obtain,  the  notion  that  America 
has  been  prodigiously  enriched  by  the  war  and  is 
in  a far  happier  economic  state  than  any  other 
country,  and  the  notion  that  the  stricken  peoples  of 
Europe  are  making  little  effort  to  redeem  them- 
selves except  as  suppliants  for  American  charity. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  functions  of  an 
Ambassador  that  he  should  know  when  and  how  to 
stamp  on  the  misconceptions  that  make  for  bad 
blood  between  nations.  Mr.  Harvey  in  this  respect 
is  proving  himself  a cogent  interpreter  of  Europe 
to  America  and  of  America  to  Europe.  But  we 
look  to  him  to  make  an  even  greater  mark  as  an 
Ambassador  who,  finding  the  Anglo-American 
slate  full  of  contentious  and  difficult  questions,  will 
succeed  before  his  term  of  office  ends  in  wiping  it 


clean.  For  the  particular  work  of  helping  to  adjust 
outstanding  differences  between  the  two  countries 
America  has  never  sent  us  anyone  who  by  his  quali- 
ties and  his  political  influence  at  Washington  is 
better  equipped  than  Mr.  Harvey.  He  may  easily 
take  rank  among  the  very  few  Ambassadors  who 
are  remembered  less  for  their  speeches  than  for  their 
achievements. 


The  Foreign  Office  published  on  Wednesday  a 
timely  and  temperate  exposition  of  Great  Britain’s 
oil  policy.  It  showed  in  detail  how  little  substance 
there  is  in  the  charges,  widely  believed  to  our  preju- 
dice in  the  United  States,  that  the  BritishJEmpire 
is  pursuing  a “ closed  door  ” policy  in  the  develop- 
ment of  its  petroleum  resources  and  that  the  British 
Government  is  conspiring  with  British  companies 
and  capitalists  to  dominate  the  future  of  the  oil 
industry.  India  is  apparently  the  only  part  of  the 
Empire  in  which  prospecting  leases  have  consist- 
ently been  confined  to  British  subjects.  In  Canada 
and  Trinidad,  where  similar  restrictions  have  re- 
cently been  introduced,  some  of  the  largest  operat- 
ing companies  are  American,  and  their  concession- 
ary rights  have  been  in  no  way  affected.  The 
Memorandum  goes  on  to  point  out  that  in  the 
Philippines  the  exploitation  of  oil  reserves  on 
certain  lands  is  confined  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Philippines.  It  emphasises,  also, 
America’s  “ overwhelming  lead  ” in  oil  production 
which  will  certainly  be  retained  “ for  many  genera- 
tions to  come.”  It  shows  that  in  Mexico  American 
companies  control  80  per  cent,  of  the  output,  while 
British  companies  have  only  a share  in  the  remain- 
ing 20  per  cent.;  that  in  other  parts  of  South 
America  British  interests  are  no  more  prominent, 
are  frequently  less  so,  than  American  interests; 
that  the  British  Government  had  nothing  to  do  with  - 
the  concessions  in  Persia  owned  by  the  Anglo- 
Persian  Oil  Company ; that  the  policy  of  the 
Government  in  Mesopotamia  is  one  of  recognition 
of  pre-war  rights  without  any  discrimination 
against  non-British  interests;  and  finally,  that  of 
the  3,368,600  tons  of  oil,  valued  at  £67,000,000  and 
imported  into  Great  Britain  in  1920,  only  2 per  cent, 
came  from  British  possessions  and  61  per  cent,  from 
the  United  States. 


The  Memorandum  is  so  convincing  and  the  case 
it  establishes  is  so  elaborately  clear  that  anyone 
coming  to  the  subject  for  the  first  time  will  wonder 
how  the  idea  of  a British  plot  to  “ corner  ” the 
world’s  reserves  of  oil  could  ever  have  found  a lodg- 
ment in  the  American  mind.  There  would  seem  to 
be  several  explanations  of  the  uneasiness  which 
Americans  unquestionably  feel.  In  the  first  place, 
whatever  the  past  policy  of  the  British  Empire,  the 
tendency  now  is  to  confine  the  development  of  all 
oil-fields  throughout  the  Empire  to  British  subjects, 
with  a somewhat  marked  preference  in  favour  of  the 
company  in  which  the  British  Government  is  the 
majority  stockholder.  Secondly,  alarmed  by  fore- 
casts of  the  coming  exhaustion  of  their  domestic 
fields,  already  obliged  to  import  for  their  own  needs 
over  100,000,000  barrels  of  petroleum  from  abroad, 
and  being  a nation  whose  social  and  industrial  life 
is  more  nearly  on  an  oil  basis  than  that  of  any  other 
people,  the  Americans  are  worrying  much  less 
about  the  present  than  about  the  future;  and  the 
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future  seems  to  be  one  in  which  they  risk  being  ex- 
cluded from  the  oil-fields  that  have  still  to  be 
proved.  Thirdly,  their  suspicions  on  this  head  were 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  terms  of  the  San  Remo 
agreement,  which  certainly  appeared  to  arrange  a 
Franco-British  condominium  over  several  large  oil 
territories,  including  Mesopotamia,  with  scant 
reference  to  American  interests.  Finally,  the  fact 
that  the  British  Government  has  itself  entered  the 
oil  industry  has  greatly  stimulated  American 
apprehensions.  The  fears  and  jealousies  and  mis- 
understandings to  which  the  Government’s  interest 
in  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company  has  given  rise 
form,  indeed,  a disquieting  forecast  of  what  the 
world  would  be  like  if  the  Socialist  dream  were  ful- 
filled and  State  after  State  controlled  the  produc- 
tion, distribution  and  exchange  of  the  leading 
staples  and  raw  materials. 


On  the  strength  of  the  settlement  of  the  coal 
strike  and  of  the  call  for  peace  in  Ireland  the 
prestige  of  the  Government  has  somewhat  ad- 
vanced. But  the  broad  impression  it  still  makes  is 
one  of  nervelessness  and  insecurity.  The  Prime 
Minister,  too  overworked  for  the  proper  handling 
of  his  Ministers  as  a team,  and  with  the  habit  of 
autocracy  growing  on  him  somewhat  to  the  impair- 
ment of  his  old  clear-eyed  vision,  finds  himself 
facing  the  mutterings  of  revolt  in  both  the  Tory  and 
the  Coalition  Liberal  camps  just  at  the  moment 
when  his  name  and  personality  and  career  are  losing 
something  of  their  former  electioneering  charm. 
The  prospect  that  either  he  or  Mr.  Churchill  can 
ever  again  lead  a reunited  Liberal  Party  seems  at 
present  highly  remote.  The  Tories  are  visibly 
sharpening  their  knives,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  is  likely 
to  be  heard  from  again  before  the  year  is  out,  the 
voters  are  showing  a pronounced  and  increasing 
repugnance  to  all  Coalition  candidates,  everybody 
agrees  that  a repetition  of  the  1918  coupon  election 
is  a political  impossibility,  yet  nobody  is  able  to 
say  on  what  terms,  if  the  Government  is  to  face  the 
country  with  any  show  of  unity,  a concordat  can  be 
arranged  between  its  discordant  sections.  The  ac- 
tivities of  Lord  Beaverbrook,  the  undoubted 
hankering  of  Lord  Birkenhead  to  enter  the  arena 
again,  the  expectant  attitude  of  Lord  Derby  (the 
last  of  the  territorial  potentates,  a power  in  the 
Palatinate,  and  with  the  makings  of  an  exemplary 
Carlton  Club  Prime  Minister),  the  uncertain  atti- 
tude of  Mr.  Churchill,  the  fears  of  the  Coalition 
Liberals  who  foresee  many  losses  to  Labour  at  the 
next  election,  the  feeling  of  the  “ Wee  Frees  ” that 
they  need  a more  modern  and  alert  leadership — all 
these  are  factors  that  enter,  confusedly  enough,  into 
the  situation. 


It  would  baffle  the  shrewdest  prophet  to  say  what 
the  outcome  either  will  be  or  may  not  be.  So  full 
of  paradoxes  and  complexities  and  week-by-week 
transformations  is  the  political  scene  that  even  the 
formation  of  a Tory  Ministry  cannot  be  ruled  out 
as  impossible — and  this  even  though  the  chief  com- 
plaint of  the  country  against  the  Coalition  is  its 
failure  to  apply  “ the  principles  of  Liberalism.” 
Such  a development  would  at  least  give  to  our 
politics  a coherence  and  clarity  they  now  conspicu- 
ously lack.  But  a more  likely  issue,  especially  if 
matters  go  exceptionally  well  or  exceptionally  badly 


in  Ireland,  is  that  the  Prime  Minister,  who  is  still 
by  all  odds  the  greatest  personal  force  in  our  af- 
fairs, and  stronger  in  many  wavs  with  little 
or  nothing  of  an  organisation  than  is  any  other 
man  or  group  with  one,  will  contrive  to  keep 
the  Coalition  in  being,  will  remit  an  Autumn 
session,  will  trust  to  luck  and  reviving  trade, 
and  some  time  before  the  next  Budget  will 
choose  the  moment  and  the  platform  for  a dis- 
solution and  a vote  of  national  confidence  less 
in  his  Government  than  in  himself.  That  at 
least  is  as  reasonable  a conjecture  as  any  in  a situa- 
tion as  obscure  and  as  full  of  dynamite  as  that  which 
Mr.  Balfour  beguiled  himself  by  manipulating 
between  1903  and  the  close  of  1905. 


It  is  little  less  than  preposterous  that  in  a huge 
city  like  London,  full  of  late  workers,  one  cannot 
get  a glass  of  wine  with  a meal  after  10  o’clock. 
The  “ theatre  supper  ” has  become  a mere  pre-war 
memory  and  is  likely  to  remain  so  until  the  authori- 
ties learn  to  distinguish  between  a hotel  or  a 
restaurant,  where  meals  are  taken  and  rooms  can  be 
had,  and  the  ordinary  public-house  which,  speak- 
ing broadly,  exists  only  to  sell  drink.  The  placing 
of  these  quite  dissimilar  institutions,  serving  dif- 
ferent social  purposes  and  patronised  by  different 
classes  of  persons,  under  a common  ordinance,  is 
an  indefensible  act  of  legislative  stupidity.  Even 
the  extension  of  the  closing  hour  to  eleven  o'clock 
will  not  revive  the  days  when  the  London  restaur- 
ants could  hold  their  own  with  any  in  Europe.  Only 
a reversion  to  the  pre-war  hour  of  12.30  a.m.  can 
offer  the  hotels  which  are  an  essential  part  of  metro- 
politan life  a fair  chance  of  providing  for  the  com- 
fort and  enjoyment  of  their  patrons  and  make  them 
count  again  among  the  attractions  of  a visit  to  the 
capital.  Meanwhile  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
House  of  Commons,  being  a Royal  Palace,  is 
free  from  all  restrictions. 


The  articles  which  Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu 
is  contributing  to  The  Times  on  British  roads  and 
their  problems  deserve  to  be  widely  read.  We  are 
entering  on  a period  when,  thanks  to  the  internal 
combustion  engine,  the  highways  of  all  countries 
where  distances  are  short  are  taking  on  an  import- 
ance they  lost  when  the  railways  killed  the  coaches. 
In  Great  Britain  the  Romans  bequeathed  to  us 
what  was  perhaps  the  finest  system  of  State  roads 
in  Europe.  We  mishandled  the  legacy  for  some 
fifteen  hundred  years  with  such  persistence  that  in 
the  eighteenth  century  it  was  easier  for  a Londoner 
to  visit  America  than  to  face  the  perils  and  delays 
of  the  journey  to  Liverpool.  In  Macadam  and 
Telford,  however,  we  could  claim  the  pioneers  of 
scientific  road  construction,  the  first  men  to  try  and 
adapt  a highway  to  the  traffic  instead  of  the  traffic 
to  the  highway.  To-day  the  motor-car  and  the 
motor-lorry  propound  problems  of  road  building, 
which  have  nowhere  that  we  know  of  been  satis- 
factorily solved.  There  is  much  that  is  haphazard 
in  our  methods  of  repairing  our  highways,  but  the 
British  road  surfaces  remain  on  the  whole  the  best 
in  Europe,  and  a motor-car  trip  through  England 
is  an  experience  that  only  the  badness  of  the  hotels 
prevents  from  being  a continuous  delight. 
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A HEGELIAN  POLICY 

THERE  were  some  telegrams  in  Wednes- 
day’s papers  that  must  have  made  many 
people  in  this  country  rub  their  eyes 
with  wonder.  They  described  the  entry  of  the 
British  troops  into  Beuthen  in  Upper  Silesia. 
Our  men,  it  appears,  were  welcomed  and 
acclaimed  “ like  relievers  of  a beleaguered  city.” 
By  whom?  By  the  Poles ? By  the  French?  No, 
by  the  Germans ; and  their  delight  was  so  demon- 
strative that  the  French  garrison  took  alarm,  a 
scuffle  ensued,  and  a French  officer  and  several 
German  civilians  were  killed  or  wounded.  It  was 
an  incident,  in  the  Carlylean  phrase,  significant 
of  much.  The  Franco-Polish  compact  for  the 
further  spoliation  of  Germany ; the  ineradicable 
antipathy,  like  that  of  a mongoose  to  a snake, 
which  parts,  and  will  always  part,  the  German 
and  the  Pole;  the  hopelessness  with  which  all 
Germans  contemplate  the  possibility  that  Upper 
Silesia  may  be  wrested  from  them ; their  faith 
that  on  the  merits  of  this  crucial  question  British 
opinion  sides  with  them  rather  than  with  France 
or  Poland,  and  that  British  troops  are  there  to 
keep  order  and  protect  lives  and  property,  and 
not  to  carry  out  a narrowed  policy  of  militarism  ; 
the  deep  divergences  of  attitude  towards  the 
fundamentals  of  the  European  problem  that  are 
visibly  straining  Anglo-French  relations — all 
this,  and  much  else,  contributed  to  and  was 
reflected  in  the  Beuthen  outbreak. 

Possibly  before  this  month  is  out  the  Supreme 
Council  will  have  pronounced  its  decision  as  to 
the  allocation  of  Upper  Silesia.  Is  it  to  be  Polish 
or  German  ? Our  own  very  clear  opinion  is  that 
to  sever  it  from  Germany  and  to  hand  it  over  to 
the  Poles  is  not  only  to  condemn  the  province  to 
industrial  decay  and  to  thrust  it  under  an  in- 
ferior civilisation,  but  is  also  to  make  inevitable 
another  European  war.  Germany  would  never 
rest,  and  she  would  keep  all  Europe  in  a tur- 
moil, until  the  mainstay  of  her  Eastern  economy 
was  restored  to  her.  We  should  have  a magni- 
fied Alsace-Lorraine  poisoning  and  perverting  all 
continental  politics  and  perpetuating  every 
element  of  unrest  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic. 
Even  if  the  plebiscite  decreed  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  had  had  a different  result,  we  should 
still  be  against  inflicting  upon  Europe  a wound 
that  only  war  could  heal.  As  it  is,  the  Supreme 
Council  is  bound  by  honour  as  well  as  common 
sense,  by  the  lasting  realities  of  economic  facts 
as  well  as  by  the  ballot-box  returns,  to  leave 
Upper  Silesia  to  Germany. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  European 
problems  the  elucidation  of  which  calls  for  a level 
head  and  a plain  tongue.  The  war  has  brought 
into  a paper  existence  some  thirty  new  political 
divisions  in  Europe  and  the  Near  East.  For  the 
most  part,  they  are  cardboard  nations  made  out 
of  dreams  and  held  together  by  ropes  of  sand. 
They  were  created,  these  bubble  States,  under  the 
odd  delusion  that  you  could  simplify  politics  by 
multiplying  nationalities,  and  that  to  establish 
new  centres  of  discord  and  intrigue  and  racial  and 
economic  antagonism  was  to  take  a quite  . con- 
siderable step  towards  European  tranquillity. 
Poland  is  the  admitted  masterpiece  of  the  Ver- 
sailles jerry-builders.  And  the  truth  about 


Poland  is  that  its  existence  is  based  on  two  con- 
ditions, neither  of  which  has  been  fulfilled  in  the 
past — firstly,  that  the  Poles  develop  some  rudi- 
ments of  political  capacity  and  restraint;  secondly, 
that  Russia  and  Germany  are  content  that  an  in- 
dependent, self-governing  Poland  should  exist 
between  them.  The  moment  one  or  the  other  ol 
these  Powers  ceases  to  be  satisfied  with  that  dis- 
pensation, from  that  moment  Poland  is  doomed. 
The  whole  conception  of  Poland  as  a possible 
buffer  state,  as  a barrier  when  its  only  real 
function  is  that  of  a bridge,  is  in  our  judgment 
historically  false  and  futile.  Poland  must  lean 
on  either  Russia  or  Germany ; it  cannot  maintain 
itself  in  opposition  to  either,  still  less  in  opposi- 
tion to  both  ; nor  can  it  be  maintained  by  foreign 
arms ; it  is  a State  condemned  to  live,  if  at  all, 
simply  on  the  sufferance  of  its  powerful  neigh- 
bours ; and  it  would  be  the  very  extremity  of  fool- 
hardiness if  British  interests  were  to  become  en- 
tangled in  the  task  of  preserving  it.  Its  ulti- 
mate future  will  be  determined  between  Moscow 
and  Berlin,  and  nowhere  else. 

It  is  said  that  when  Lord  Haldane  became 
Secretary  for  War  he  was  asked  what  sort  of  an 
army  he  had  in  mind.  He  replied,  “ A Hegelian 
Army,”  meaning  by  that  an  army  founded  on 
thought  and  reality.  What  we  need  in  this 
country  is  a Hegelian  policy.  But  of  thought 
and  reality  there  are  as  yet  few  signs  either  in 
our  home  or  our  foreign  affairs.  We  are  still 
revolving,  far  too  submissively,  in  a confusion  of 
cross-purposes.  This  is  partly  out  of  loyalty  to 
France,  that  mistaken  sort  of  loyalty  which  ex- 
cludes frankness;  partly  because  Downing  Street 
cannot  make  up  its  mind  as  to  how  the  British 
people  would  regard  a policy  that  might  be  inter- 
preted as  one  of  leniency  and  concessions  to 
Germany ; and  partly  because  the  better  economic 
judgment  of  the  Government  is  to-day,  as  it  has 
been  since  August,  1914,  at  the  mercy  of  its  con- 
ceptions of  political  expediency. 

Yet  the  objectives  of  a sound  European  policy 
are  tolerably  clear.  They  are  to  disentangle  our- 
selves from  extravagant  commitments  in  Poland 
or  anywhere  else,  to  make  peace — not  a trade 
agreement  merely  but  a full  and  open  peace — with 
Russia,  and  to  forward  such  a modification  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  as  will  bring  it  into  a more 
helpful  relationship  with  the  actual  economic 
circumstances  of  Europe.  There  can  hardly 
be  a single  statesman,  there  is  certainly  not  a 
single  economist,  who  does  not  recognise  that 
neither  we,  nor  any  of  the  Allies,  nor  any  of  the 
States  that  our  joint  victory  has  brought  into 
tremulous  existence,  can  be  prosperous  and  stable 
until  the  economic  recovery  is  general  and  in- 
cludes both  the  vanquished  and  the  victors.  One 
and  all  will  revive  from  the  war  in  proportion  as 
Germany  and  Russia  and  Austria  and  Hungary 
revive.  One  and  all  will  be  held  back  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  held  back.  But  these  are  not  the 
decisive  reasons  why  Great  Britain  should  take 
the  lead  in  initiating  the  policy  and  propagating 
the  spirit  that  will  restore  a stricken  Europe  to 
convalescence.  The  decisive  reason  is  that,  lack- 
ing the  policy  and  the  spirit  of  sane  co-operation, 
Europe  will  only  rise  from  her  present  bed  of  sick- 
ness to  flounder  into  another  and  yet  more 
destructive  war. 
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THE  TROUBLE  OF  PASSPORTS 

THE  passport  was  in  theory  a document  of 
identification  which  described  the  physical 
features  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  was 
issued,  and  stated  or  implied  that  he  was  a reputable 
citizen  of  the  country  to  which  he  belonged.  Since 
the  invention  of  photography  the  need  for  descrip- 
tion has  disappeared,  but  it  is  an  indication  of  the 
dulness  of  Government  Departments  that  the 
modern  passport,  besides  containing  an  identified 
photograph  of  the  individual  which  shows  the 
nature  of  his  nose,  the  shape  of  his  chin,  and  other 
details,  still  contains  a quite  unnecessary  descriptive 
list  of  his  features.  The  visa  in  theory  is  the  stamp 
of  a Consular  Officer  stating  that  the  passport  has 
been  seen  at  a particular  Consulate,  and  thereby 
registering  the  movements  of  the  traveller  in  ques- 
tion. Thus  in  theory  the  passport  is  a guarantee  of 
the  respectability  of  the  traveller ; the  visa  is  a regis- 
ter of  the  route  he  follows.  In  modern  use,  how- 
ever, the  visa  has  become  somewhat  different,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  a kind  of  acceptance  of  the  respect- 
ability of  the  person  to  whom  the  passport  has  been 
issued  by  the  authorities  of  the  country  through 
which  he  travels.  In  fact,  however,  it  is  nothing  of 
the  sort.  It  is  issued  quite  mechanically  and  per- 
forms no  such  useful  function. 

Under  present  conditions  passports  may  have  a 
certain  utility  for  identification,  and  they  may  need 
to  be  shown  and  examined  from  time  to  time,  and 
when  so  shown  and  examined,  it  may  be  proper  that 
they  should  be  stamped  or  visa’d,  but  the  real  use  of 
showing  a passport  in  a foreign  country  is  not  that 
it  should  be  stamped,  but  that  the  authorities  of  that 
country  should  be  able  to  record  for  their  own  use 
the  fact  that  such  and  such  a foreigner  was  present 
on  a particular  day  at  a particular  place.  From 
these  considerations  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
whole  process  of  the  issuing  and  examination  of 
passports  and  visas  as  at  present  done  all  over 
Europe,  is  needlessly  cumbersome  and  wasteful  of 
the  traveller’s  time,  and  that  the  charges  imposed 
upon  travellers  for  these  annoyances  are  proportion- 
ately large.  The  issue  of  a passport,  if  it  is  to  be  of 
any  authority,  may  well  involve  a certain  expense  to 
the  country  which  is  responsible  for  it,  but  the  cost 
of  the  examination  of  it  by  the  country  visited 
should  be  merely  nominal,  certainly  not  more  than 
one  franc. 

In  practice  to-day  passports  and  visas  are  almost 
exclusively  required  to  put  impediments  in  the  way 
of  the  incoming  Bolshevist  and  other  Anarchical 
agitators,  or  of  artisans  flooding  in  to  an  over- 
stocked labour  market.  That  is  to  say,  they  serve 
some  purpose  in  protecting  western  Europe  against 
undesirable  immigrants  from  the  east.  Visas  at 
any  rate  are  unnecessary  as  between  the  Allied  and 
neutral  countries  of  the  west.  Belgium  and  France 
have  already  mutually  abolished  them.  It  is  hoped 
that  England  may  soon  join  these  countries  in  the 
same  mutual  freedom  of  movement,  and  if  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  adopted  similar 
mutual  arrangements,  a great  step  forward  would 
be  taken.  Belgium  already  admits  British  subjects 
without  a visa.  France  has  officially  informed  our 
Government  that  she  is  ready  to  do  so,  if  Great 
Britain  will  reciprocate.  Switzerland  has  not  yet 
made  any  decision,  but  would  gladly  do  everything 
in  her  power  to  facilitate  the  visits  of  British 


tourists.  She  has  recently  reduced  the  charge  for 
an  annual  visa  from  25s.  to  10s.  She  has  abolished 
the  regulation  requiring  foreigners  to  report  to  the 
police,  unless  they  settle  down  in  the  country  for 
three  months.  Italy  has  reduced  the  fee  for  a six 
months  visa  to  8s.,  and  France  has  likewise  made  a 
corresponding  reduction.  France  and  Switzerland 
again  have  come  to  an  arrangement,  whereby  the 
annoying  double  examination  of  passengers  on 
either  side  of  the  frontier  has  been  abolished,  and  a 
single  one  for  both  countries  now  takes  place  at  a 
single  station. 

It  still,  however,  remains  a fact  that  the 
visa  system  is  exceedingly  troublesome,  not  so 
much  because  of  its  unnecessary  costliness — which 
is  still  a great  impediment  to  travellers  visiting 
several  countries  in  succession — but  because  of  the 
amount  of  time  it  wastes.  You  go  to  a Consulate 
to  get  your  visa,  and  the  Consular  Official  is  not 
there.  You  have  to  wait  your  turn  with  a number 
of  other  applicants,  and  you  are  often  treated  with 
little  courtesy.  After  perhaps  waiting  for  two  or 
three  hours  you  are  told  that  the  office  is  closed  for 
the  day,  and  that  you  must  come  again  to-morrow. 
The  loss  of  time  thus  involved  is  often  equivalent  to 
an  expense  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the 
visa.  Then  on  the  journey,  all  kinds  of  traps  are 
laid  for  the  unwary.  They  arrive  at  a frontier,  per- 
haps in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  are  then  told 
that  their  passport  should  have  been  visa’d  at  some 
city  which  they  left  several  hours  before.  At  best 
they  are  huddled  together,  into  perhaps  a draughty 
corridor,  and  are  kept  standing  there,  it  may  be  an 
hour,  men,  women,  and  children ; invalids  and 
cripples  ; third  and.  first-class  passengers  ; all  in 
hopeless  discomfort.  They  find  themselves  treated 
almost  like  criminals,  and  their  anger  is  raised 
against  a country  which  thus  receives  or  dismisses 
them. 

If  the  total  amount  of  time  thus  wasted,  and 
ill-feeling  thus  engendered,  is  summed  up,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  such  little  assistance  as  is  thereby 
rendered  to  the  frontier  police  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  result  attained.  Before  the  war  anarchists 
and  undesirables  were  dealt  with  by  the  frontier 
police  of  the  different  countries  without  all  this 
apparatus  of  discomfort,  but  it  is  quite  in  the  natural 
order  of  things  that,  when  once  such  a system  as 
now  exists  has  been  introduced,  the  frontier  police 
will  find  it  a convenience,  and  will  desire  to  main- 
tain it.  It  saves  them  a little  trouble,  and  what  do 
they  care  how  much  the  public  is  annoyed  ? Every- 
body knows  that  your  revolutionary  emissary 
always  has  his  passport  and  visa  in  perfect  order. 
He  is,  like  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  above  suspicion. 
It  is  the  decent  citizen,  the  lady  travelling  alone, 
the  hurried  man  of  business  suddenly  called  away 
on  matters  of  importance — it  is  such  as  these  whose 
visas  are  incomplete,  and  who'  are  put  to  intolerable 
inconvenience,  cost,  and  delay.  The  time  has  come 
for  the  total  abolition  of  visas  as  at  present  organised 
between  countries  of  western  Europe.  In  this  our 
own  Government  should  lead  the  way  instead  of 
hanging  back  and  failing  to  respond  to  the  initiative 
of  our  nearest  Allies.  Possibly  the  fact  that  no  in- 
considerable number  of  officials  are  comfortably  and 
easily  employed  in  issuing  these  annoying  docu- 
ments, and  that  the  abolition  of  visas  would  termin- 
ate their  employment,  has  something  to  do  with  the 
retention  of  a system  universally  hated  and  almost 
wholly  valueless. 
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SEA  POWER  IN  THE  PACIFIC 

AMERICA  and  the  British  and  Japanese 
Empires  stand  today  in  an  intriguing 
relationship.  Each  possesses  a colossal 
navy ; they  are  the  only  countries  that  possess 
navies  at  all,  and  their  navies  are  inheritances 
from  the  war  or  from  pre-war  conditions.  Russia 
has  disappeared  for  a generation,  and  Germany  is 
defeated,  disarmed,  and  crushed,  and  the  forces 
tnat  brought  these  navies  into  being  operate  no 
longer  in  tne  world.  Y et  the  navies  are  tnere,  and 
it  is  inevitable  that  some  explanation  of  their  exist- 
ence, other  than  tbe  true  one,  should  be  found. 
There  are  jingoes  everywhere,  and  where  no  real 
danger  exists  a danger  must  be  invented  to  justify 
the  continuance  of  armaments,  it  is  this  which 
explains  the  absurd  spectacle  witnessed  early  this 
year  in  New  York,  the  Chiefs  of  the  American 
Navy  League  are  to  a man  protagonists  of  the 
greatest  possible  friendship  with  Great  Britain. 

Yet  in  February  last  they  were  seen  in  open 
alliance  with  Mr.  Hearst,  and  all  that  that  astound- 
ing creature  stands  for,  just  because  Mr.  Hearst 
was  urging  a larger,  and  a still  larger,  navy  on  his 
fellow  countrymen — without  that  navy  America 
would  have  no  means  of  checking  the  intolerable 
imperialism  of  the  mother  country  1 Bo  too  in 
Japan — there  seems  no  doubt  of  it — there  are 
tanatic  militarists  who  descry  just  such  an  enemy 
to  themselves  in  America,  as  was  Germany  to  the 
civilised  community  of  Europe  seven  years  ago. 
1 hey  are  all  lor  arming  their  country  to  the  utmost, 
and  seem  to  be  urging  a preventive  war  of  offence 
to  save  themselves  from  an  inevitable  war  of 
defence.  It  is,  of  course,  all  very  ridiculous.  No 
sane  person  supposes  that  Great  Britain  has  any 
war-like  designs  that  could  injure  American  in- 
terests, nor  America  any  scheme  of  conquest  in 
its  numerous  heads,  that  would  threaten  the  in- 
tegrity of  Japan.  But  as  the  maniacs  abound,  it 
is  quite  a useful  thing  that  the  elements  in  the 
situation  should  be  set  out,  and  as  it  is  one  that 
interests  Canada,  Australia  and  ourselves  no  less 
than  America  and  Japan,  Mr.  Hector  Bywater 
has  done  a very  useful  bit  of  work  in  marshalling 
the  facts  and  in  giving  us  a brief  history  of  how 
they  came  to  be  as  they  are.  * 

‘ Sea  Power  in  the  Pacific  ’ covers  the  ground 
as  completely  as  the  most  exacting  man  in  the 
street  can  ask.  The  issues  between  America  and 
Japan  are  explained  and  analytically  examined. 
The  maritime  strength  of  the  two  nations  is  set 
out  with  an  almost  unnecessary  wealth  of  detail. 
Tonnage,  armour  thickness,  the  power  and  range 
of  guns — all  the  old  tedious  lore  so  dear  to  the 
materialist’s  heart  is  conscientiously  set  out.  It 
reminds  one — a little  painfully  perhaps— of  pre- 
war naval  discussions.  But  Mr.  By  water  does 
not,  of  course,  treat  these  things  as  if  the  ponder- 
ables were  everything  and  the  imponderables 
nothing.  He  would  seem  to  realise  that  there  is 
something  more  in  war  than  things  that  can  be 
ordered  from  armament  firms.  But  as  to  just  what 
that  something  is  I am  not  quite  sure  that  he  is 
an  altogether  reliable  guide.  Some,  at  least,  of  his 
principles — it  may  be  mere  carelessness  in  ex- 
pressing them — seem  to  be  of  dubious  authority ; 
for  example,  the  United  States,  he  tells  us  on 

* Sea  Power  in  the  Pacific.  By  Hector  C.  Bywater. 
Constable.  18s.  net. 


page  312,  _is  a great  maritime  power  by  virtue  of 
its  long  coast  line,  its  sea-borne  trade,  and  its 
naval  armaments  I Now,  1 have  always  supposed 
that  sea-borne  trade  and  a long  coast  line  may 
impose  extremely  heavy  burdens  on  a navy,  and 
far  from  adding  to  maritime  force,  have  a tendency 
to  draw  it  off  from  where  it  is  really  wanted  to  the 
discharge  of  subsidiary  and  even  superfluous 
duties.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  maritime  force  can 
mean  nothing  at  all  except  ships  of  war  properly 
manned  and  commanded,  and  rightly  directed  to 
the  end  in  view  ? China  has  the  longest  coast  line 
of  any  country  in  the  world,  but  gains  no  naval 
strength  by  its  possession.  In  pre-war  days 
Norway  had  a tonnage  of  merchant  ships  inferior 
only  to  that  of  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  yet 
Norway  had  no  maritime  force  at  all.  Mr.  By- 
water seems  elsewhere  to  anticipate  my  criticism, 
because  he  would  have  us  believe  (p.  254)  that  the 
only  reason  why  the  United  States  has  been 
compelled  to  maintain  a powerful  fleet  in  the; 
Pacific  is  because  she  took  over  the  Philippines 
from  Spain.  I do  not  agree  with  this  remark, 
but  at  any  rate  it  shows  that  Mr.  Bywater 
appreciates  the  fact  that,  by  adding  the  coast  line 
of  the  Philippines  to  that  of  Washington,  Oregon 
and  California,  America  increased  the  duties  of 
her  navy  in  war  and  so  made  it  necessary  to 
maintain  a stronger  navy.  But  the  new  strength 
owed  nothing  to  the  added  coast  line.  Of  course, 
the  real  reason  why  America  has  increased  her 
Pacific  Fleet  is  to  be  found  in  the  increase  of  the 
Japanese  Fleet  and  in  no  other  cause  whatever. 
Lastly,  one  learns  on  page  261  that  “If  Great 
Britain  during  the  World  War,  while  keeping 
her  homeland  inviolate,  had  lost  several  of  her 
most  important  overseas  possessions,  she  would 
rightly  have  been  judged  the  defeated  party.” 
This,  of  course,  won’t  do  at  all.  Germany  lost 
all  her  overseas  colonial  possessions,  almost  at 
the  start,  but  she  was  not  acknowledged  to  be  the 
defeated  party  until  all  kinds  of  other  things  had 
happened.  And  it  would  be  quite  difficult  to 
show  how- the  loss  of  the  German  colonies  affected 
the  result  at  all. 

It  is  statements  of  this  kind  that  put  a reader 
on  his  guard  against  Mr.  Bywater’s  theory  of 
Japanese  and  American  strategy  in  a Pacific 
Ocean  war.  He  assumes  that  the  Japanese, 
acknowledged  masters  of  the  art  of  surprise, 
would  grab  the  Philippines  right  away,  and  that 
the  strategists  of  America  would  forthwith,  and 
incontinently,  devote  the  whole  force  of  their 
country  to  reconquering  them.  Now  I admit  that 
the  strategy  of  an  American-Japanese  war  would 
present  incalculable  difficulties,  but  I cannot  con- 
ceive of  Japan  going  to  war  without  aiming  at 
quick  decision,  nor  America  being  provoked  to 
war  without  immediately  aiming  at  the  paralysis 
of  its  enemy.  Each  side  then  would  try  to  strike 
at  the  main  armed  force  of  its  opponent,  and 
Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  Formosa,  Yapp,  and  the 
other  scattered  posts  in  the  Pacific  that  one  side 
or  the  other  owns,  would  come  into  the  picture 
only  as  their  possession  or  loss  contributed  to  the 
realisation  of  the  main  idea.  It  would  be  a very 
curious  kind  of  war  if,  as  Mr.  Bywater  sup- 
poses, both  sides  dissipated  their  efforts  in  con- 
quests and  reconquests  that  must  be  absolutely 
sterile  if  the  opposing  armies  and  fleet  were  left 
in  unimpaired  strength. 
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Mr.  Bywater  is  on  equally  doubtful  ground 
in  tiie  analogies  he  draws  between  tne  submarine 
attack  on  the  sea  service  of  tiie  Allies  in  1917-18 
and  a similar  supposititious  campaign  in  the 
Pacific.  What  made  the  German  attack  dan- 
gerous was  the  necessary  concentration  of  traffic 
at  certain  points.  It  was,  of  course,  exactly  the 
same  fact  that  enabled  us,  when  at  last  the 
Admiralty  were  driven  by  criticism  to  the  adop- 
tion of  right  methods,  to  ensure  the  defeat 
of  the  campaign.  But  there  is  nothing  corre- 
sponding to  these  conditions  in  the  Pacific. 

However,  these  criticisms,  which  I offer  in  all 
humility,  are  set  out,  not  to  deter  people  from 
reading  Mr.  By  water’s  book,  but  to  send  them 
to  that  very  informing  task  with  enquiring  and 
challenging  minds.  1 have  found  it  exceedingly 
interesting,  despite  a conviction  that  haunts  one 
all  the  time.  It  is  that  the  whole  pother  is  about 
nothing  at  all.  It  is  one  thing  for  a Carpentier 
to  step  lightly  into  the  ring  with  a Dempsey, 
for  to  be  beaten  is  only  a few  moments’  discom- 
fort, and  there  is  always  the  chance  of  a miracle. 
But  if  that  very  light  heavyweight,  Japan,  went 
in  against  the  exceedingly  slow  but  appallingly 
tough  Colossus,  the  United  States,  the  miracle 
of  victory  would  be  inconceivable,  and  defeat 
would  not  be  a few  moments  of  discomfort,  with  all 
the  world’s  cheers  to  solace  the  disappointment 
of  a fatuous  hope,  but  an  obliteration  that  would 
be  utter  and  complete.  And,  of  course,  no  one 
knows  that  truth  better  than  the  statesmen  of 
Japan.  If  “ warlike  ” means  liking  war,  then 
never  was  there  a people  less  warlike  than  our 
trans- Atlantic  cousins.  But  if  “ warlike  ” means 
a dislike  of  ending  war  until  its  purpose  is 
achieved,  then  their  history  shows  the  Americans 
to  be  very  conspicuously  of  this  breed.  It  took 
years  of  provocation  to  drive  them  to  the  War 
of  Independence,  of  1812,  of  the  North  and 
South,  and  the  Great  War.  But,  once  in,  they 
developed  a kind  of  pig-headed  determination  to 
go  through  with  it  that  must  give  pause  to  any 
power,  large  or  small,  rich  or  poor,  near  or  dis- 
tant. The  Japanese  know  these  truths  quite  well, 
and,  knowing  them,  will  welcome  the  counsels  of 
sanity  that  will  make  the  disarmament  that  all 
desire  a thing  that  each  country  can  concede  with- 
out loss  of  dignity. 

Arthur  Pollen. 

THE  UTOPIA  OF  G.B.S. 

THERE  was  once — in  the  days  when  news- 
print was  cheap  and  the  world  uneventful — 
a correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the  best 
book,  or  books,  for  the  shipwrecked.  If  you  were 
cast  away  on  a Juan  Fernandez,  what  volume,  or  vol- 
umes, would  you  hurl  on  to  the  raft  ere  you  leaped 
from  the  deck  of  the  sinking  vessel  and  paddled  a 
course  for  the  shore?  The  choice,  presumably, 
if  not  too  hurried,  would  fall  upon  an  author  who 
could  set  a man  arguing  with  himself ; hence  one 
inclines  to  advise  the  intelligent  Crusoe  to  include 
in  his  library  a copy  of  ‘ Back  to  Methusaleh.’* 
Whose  other  title  is  ‘ A Metabiological  Penta- 
teuch ’ ; which  again  may  be  freely  translated  as 
‘ The  Utopia  of  G.B.S.’ 

Utopias  in  general  presuppose  a change  in 

* Back  to  Methusaleh.  A Metabiological  Pentateuch.  By 
George  Bernard  Shaw.  Constable.  10s.  net. 


human  nature — an  improvement;  their  weakness, 
as  a rule,  is  a failure  to  indicate  the  means  whereby 
improvement  is  effected.  The  failure  means  diffi- 
culty of  belief  in  the  average  Utopian ; the  edu- 
cated, amiable  and  sensible  person  who  is  never 
swept  away  by  herd-instinct  or  the  passion  for  self- 
sacrifice  ; who,  because  he  is  intelligently,  benevo- 
lently sane,  can  be  trusted  with  the  handling  of 
those  marvels  of  science  which  we  (when  we  lose 
our  non-Utopian  tempers)  are  liable  to  fling  at  each 
other’s  heads  in  the  form  of  high  explosive  and  gas- 
shells.  Yet  the  essential  is  that  we  shall  learn  how 
these  sane  and  benevolent  people  discarded  our  vices, 
shall  learn,  too,  the  process  whereby  they  per- 
fected themselves;  and  I find  the  Utopia  of  G.B.S. 
more  simply  credible  than  any  other  because  the 
essential  is  not  lacking.  In  ‘ Back  to  Methusaleh,’ 
the  customary  values  are  reversed ; it  is  the  process 
—the  turning  of  heart — that  alone  counts ; and  there 
is  a dignity  in  the  confession  that  the  end  of  all 
striving  may  be  failure  and  the  casting  away  of  the 
race  that  reduces  the  vision  of  successful  Utopia  to 
a forecast  of  prosperous  smugness. 

It  is  this  insistence  on  spiritual  values  that  is  the 
religious  element  in  the  book;  which  consists  of  a 
preface  and  five  plays — or  a play  in  five  parts — ex- 
pounding the  doctrine  of  creative  evolution.  This, 
rightlv  interpreted,  will  add  centuries  to  the  life  of 
a man  ; long  centuries  wherein — having  put  behind 
him  the  childish  things  of  sex  and  art  and  material 
pleasures — he  shall  live,  unhampered,  the  life  of 
the  mind  and  spirit.  In  the  play  (or  plays)  is 
worked  out  the  drama  of  lengthening  life,  from  the 
inception  of  the  idea  to  its  fulfilment;  the  action 
ranging  from  a prologue  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  to 
a future  thirty  thousand  years  ahead.  Perhaps  the 
most  triumphant  achievement  of  the  book  is  the  fact 
that  the  “ Ancients  ” of  the  last  episode — sexless, 
sleepless  men  and  women  who  have  lived  through 
many  centuries,  who  have  acquired  strange  powers, 
whose  bodies,  even,  are  monstrous — the  fact  that 
these  creatures  who  have  left  behind  them  all  the 
interests  that  make  up  our  lives  are  far  more  human 
than  most  of  the  sane  and  benevolent  persons  who 
dwell  blandly  in  a perfect  State.  Human,  because 
unsatisfied ; not  bland  embodiments  of  intelligence, 
but  creatures  eternally  ignorant,  eternally  striving. 

Creative  Evolution  is  not  a happy  name  for  a 
religion ; being  reminiscent  of  the  verbal  snobbish- 
ness which  makes  a workman,  for  trade  union  pur- 
poses, describe  himself  as  an  operative.  But  the 
— perhaps  unavoidable — pomposity  of  its  name 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  gospel  according  to 
Lamarck  and  Bernard  Shaw  has  all  the  essentials 
of  religion ; the  everlasting  desire  to  attain  to  union 
with  the  Highest,  to  the  blessedness  of  willing 
obedience  to  the  Life  Force — whose  dearer,  more 
familiar  name  is  God ; and  the  inward  striving  and 
the  outward  achievement  which,  more  simply,  are 
known  as  Faith  and  Works.  As  in  all  statements 
and  restatements  of  religion,  it  is  faith,  the  inward 
striving  of  the  spirit,  that  is  the  real  and  permanent 
element;  it  is  achievement,  the  manifestation  of 
faith  in  works,  which  is  perishable  and  liable  to 
error.  It  preaches  the  doctrine  of  longevity  as  a 
means  only — a means  of  expressing  the  faith,  the 
spirit,  and  attaining  to  willing  obedience;  thus,  the 
failure  of  long  life  to  understand  its  destiny  would 
be  a failure  in  works  only,  a call  for  new  striving  of 
the  spirit. 

In  its  fundamentals  Creative  Evolution  is  or- 
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thodox ; a re-statement,  in  terms  of  Shaw  and  to- 
day, of  the  Christian  revolt  against  the  material, 
the  flesh,  and  a re-statement,  also,  of  that  sense  of 
human  degradation  which  prompted  the  many  re- 
petitions of  “ Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,”  and  the 
saintly  definition  of  religious  progress  as  “ Hu- 
mility— humility — humility  ! ” While  the  Neces- 
sity which  works  through  instinct  upon  the  human 
Will — and  without  which  Will  is  impotent  to  move 
its  mountains  or  prolong  its  days — is  only  another 
formula  for  the  Spirit  or  Grace  of  God.  And  if 
there  is  something  of  heresy  in  the  admission  of 
possible  failure  in  despite  of  all  striving,  perhaps 
the  nearest  parallel  is  Fdnelon’s  retracted  doctrine 
of  Disinterested  Love. 

For  the  present — until  we  live  our  three  hundred 
years — it  is  impossible  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
works  of  Creative  Evolution,  as  apart  from  its 
spirit  and  faith.  Man  in  his  centuries,  with  his 
brain  cleared  of  sex  and  its  obsessions,  his  body 
freed  from  the  tyranny  of  pleasures,  might,  for  all 
we  know,  produce  new  vices  and  tyrannies  peculiar 
to  age ; might  dote  instead  of  think,  might  develop 
caution  mentally  as  well  as  physically.  A caution 
which  Mr.  Shaw  seems  to  count  on  when  he  claims 
that  war  would  cease  when  life  was  too  long,  held 
too  many  possibilities,  to  be  lightly  risked  in  battle. 
The  argument  would  be  sounder,  if  there  were  no 
such  thing  as  the  need  for  opposition,  or  the  pas- 
sion for  self-sacrifice — which  works  most  strongly 
in  the  young,  in  those  with  many  years  before 
them ; and  which,  very  possibly,  would  work  still 
more  strongly  when  the  offering  demanded  was 
greater,  the  sacrifice  of  years  more  splendid.  Mr. 
Shaw,  of  course,  has  found  the  ultimate  solution 
in  the  egg— the  birth  from  the  egg  of  the  full  grown 
youth  and  the  rapid  maturity  that  follows;  but  the 
egg  is  not  for  thirty  thousand  years,  and  the  need 
for  opposition  and  passion  for  self-sacrifice  are  with 
us. 

There  are  scenes  in  the  plays  that,  as  yet,  have 
no  significance  for  the  present  reviewer;  the 
episode  of  the  negress  and  her  underwear 
merely  puzzles ; alscr — perhaps  because  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  disentangle  one’s  mind  from  the  daily  par- 
tisanship of  the  newspapers — the  Burge  and  Lubin 
episodes  seemed  amusing  and  topical  only.  The 
foolish  Napoleonic  figure — the  puppet  general,  set 
up  to  be  knocked  down — might  have  been  mistaken 
for  a Shavian  embodiment  of  the  military  menace, 
if  Cain,  in  the  first  part,  were  not  the  real  military 
menace — the  Happy  Warrior,  with  his  face  to  the 
stars,  his  ideals  made  flesh  in  brute  action  ; with, 
behind  him,  Lua,  his  woman  whom,  by  turns,  he 
beats  and  decks  with  the  spoils  of  the  slain.  And 
who  (G.B.S.  has  omitted  to  mention  the  fact  though 
iJ  cannot  have  escaped  his  notice)  sings  him  ballads 
whose  refrain  is  the  kissing  of  returned  warriors 
and  jazzes  when  he  comes  home  on  leave. 

TWO  KINDS  OF  OPERA 

THE  announcement  crediting  the  members 
of  the  disbanded  Beecham  Opera  Com- 
pany with  the  intention  of  reconstituting  a 
derelict  enterprise  upon  co-operative  lines  is  the 
best  of  good  news.  Thus  an  organization  that 
owed  its  birth  to  commonwealth  necessities  reverts 
once  more  to  type.  At  the  moment,  a good  many 
words  prefixed  by  the  monosyllabic  or  hyphenated 
“ Co  ” are  suspect.  Mr.  Justice  Horridge  pro- 


fesses to  be  vastly  shocked  by  the  prevalence  of  the 
all-embracing  practices  it  ordains ; Coalition 
stands  for  factions,  exactions,  and  distractions, 
while  co-operation,  as  applied  to  music,  has  in  the 
past  spelt  little  but  envy,  hatred  and  malice.  In 
this  case,  however,  co-operation  should  benefit 
everyone  since  it  connotes  the  profit-sharing  prin- 
ciple. 

Each  member  of  the  company,  from  the  leather- 
lunged  principal  tenor  to  the  raucous-voiced  back- 
row  chorister,  will  be  a shareholder,  and  it  is  hinted 
that  the  scheme  may  be  extended  so  as  to  include 
the  public.  The  Directorate  is  composed  of  four 
singers,  including  Miss  Agnes  Nicholls — so  that 
Miss  Mary  Garden  is  not  to  be  left  to  make 
managerial  history  unchallenged— and  three  or- 
chestral players,  presided  over  by  a gentleman  who 
knows  the  ropes  both  from  the  musical  and  business 
sides. 

The  only  regret,  upon  glancing  through  the 
prospectus  of  “ The  British  National  Opera  Com- 
pany ” — the  title  under  which  the  promoters  of 
the  new  venture  will  do  business — is  the  absence 
of  Sir  Thomas  Beecham’s  name.  Naturally  every- 
one who  has  not  a conveniently  short  memory  and 
who  knows  a good  man  when  he  comes  across  him, 
hopes  that  in  the  fullness  of  time  it  will  be  added 
to  the  list. 

There  are  people — it  is  no  good  blinking  the  fact 
— who  attribute  the  locked  and  bolted  doors  of 
Covent  Garden  to  Sir  Thomas  Beecham’s  connec- 
tion with  that  ancient  abode  of  Cabbages  and 
Kings.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  charge  is  incap- 
able of  substantiation,  if  only  because  the  spectacle 
of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  grasping  Sir  Thomas  warmly 
by  the  hand  and  openly  confessing  that  he  had 
been  spared  the  necessity  of  doing  a little  amateur 
Sinn  Feining  with  a petrol  tin  and  a bunch  of  shav- 
ings is  one  calculated  to  shock  the  susceptibilities 
of  the  old-time  subscriber.  Besides,  if  it  were  true, 
some  one  with  a political  " pull  ” might  insist  upon 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  including  Sir  Thomas’s  name  in 
the  next  Honours’  List — “ For  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  suppression  of  Social  evils  in  Bow 
Street  ” — and  the  part  played  by  the  modern 
Peerage  in  music,  or  rather  the  Peerage  in  modern 
music,  savours  too  much  of  the  experimental.  We 
haven’t  room  for  more  than  one  Lord  Berners  at  a 
time. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that,  but  for  Sir  Thomas’s  re- 
fusal to  confine  his  attention  to  conducting,  writing 
cheques  and  doing  generally  what  he  was  told  by 
everyone  who  found  time  to  offer  him  advice, 
Covent  Garden  might  now  be  echoing  to  the 
strains  of  ‘ Traviata  ’ and  ‘ Madama  Butterfly.’ 
Fortunately  there  are  not  a few  who  refuse  to 
class  Sir  Thomas  Beecham’s  activities  with  those 
of  Alexander  the  Coppersmith.  A very  distin- 
guished foreign  musician  recently  pointed  to 
England  as  the  quarter  from  which  the  next  big 
push  in  music  might  be  expected.  It  will  be  a 
thousand  pities  if  Sir  Thomas  is  not  found  in  the 
front  line  when  the  moment  comes  for  going  over 
the  top.  Sooner  or  later  the  appeal  which  the 
Macedonians  addressed  to  another  leader  of  men — 
not  Mr.  Churchill  this  time — will  be  heard  in  the 
land.  From  no  lips  could  it  issue  more  naturally 
than  those  of  his  old  Guard. 

Had  Mr.  Rosing  opened  his  short  season  at  the 
Hiolian  Hall  with  ‘ Pagliacci  ’ instead  of  ‘ La 
Dame  de  Pique  ’ we  should  have  tumbled  at  once 
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to  what  he  meant  bv  Opera  “ Intime.”  Mr.  Komi- 
sarjevsky’s  highly  ingenious  and  convincing  ver- 
sion of  Leoncavallo’s  two  act  “shocker”  is  intimate 
enough  when  you  once  get  the  hang  of  things. 
The  trouble  is  that  for  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour 
you  don’t  quite  know  where  you  are.  Now  if  Mr. 
Komisarjevsky  had  issued  a little  leaflet  with  the 
programme — or  better  still  had  set  his  tame  lyrist  to 
work  to  fit  new  words  to  the  music  of  the  Prologue, 
explaining  matters  all  round,  and  then  sent  Mr. 
Milner  on  to  voice  them,  we  should  have  been 
spared  a deal  of  hard  thinking. 

He  might  have  started  something  like  this  : 

Enter  Mr.  Milner,  made  up  like  Mr.  Komisarjev- 
sky and  habited  as  a Friar  of  Orders  black. 

“ A word  allow  me  (bowing),  sweet  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

“I  am  the  Prologue,  and  you  are  the 
chorus — the  chorus  which  in  the  Opera  House  is 
supposed  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  (which  of 
course  it  doesn’t)  in  the  story, — how  it  unfolds  itself, 
hoary  and  gory,  on  the  stage  of  the  travelling 
theatre.  We  have  bereft  you  of  speech,  but  no  one 
is  going  to  apply  for  an  injunction  on  that  account. 
Please  imagine  that  the  stage  of  the  zEolian  Hall 
is  the  stage  upon  which  Nedde  and  Silvio  perish 
miserably,  and  dismiss  from  your  mind’s  eye  the 
illusion  of  a theatre  within  a theatre.  It  never  has 
come  off — and  never  will.  You  may  possibly  find 
the  d£cor,  when  the  curtains  open,  a little  confusing. 
It  comes  from  Russia  and  the  man  who  designed  it 
has  a habit  of  seeing  things  we  don’t.  Besides,  you 
mustn’t  expect  too  much  from  a ‘ booth  ’ theatre. 
We  don’t  eat,  sleep  and  go  to  church  in  our  stage 
costumes,  as  operatic  tradition  would  have  you 
believe.  When  Mr.  Rosing  is  not  powdered,  puffed 
and  habited  k la  Punchinello,  he  will  make  up 
like  Mr.  Rosing  in  private  life — waisted  coat, 
turned-up  trousers  and  all.  We  have  arranged  for 
the  principal  characters  to  make  their  first  appear- 
ance from  the  body  of  the  Hall ; Mr.  Rosing  will 
emerge  from  the  curtains  to  sing  ‘ Vesti  la  Guibba  ’ 
and  Silvio,  who  will  be  sitting  among  you  just  like 
an  ordinary  person — I think  his  stall  is  No.  15,  so 
please  don’t  occupy  it  or  it  will  ruin  the  show — will 
at  the  correct  moment  take  a flying  leap  on  to  the 
stage  and  do  the  necessary  business.  Ring  up  the 
curtain.” 

Of  course  all  this  would  have  to  be  put  into  the 
lambent-metrical  terminology  which  distinguishes 
operatic  libretti.  Now  when  some  such  relations  as 
these  are  established  between  stage  and  auditorium 
— when  you,  as  a member  of  the  public,  also  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  performance — if  that’s  not 
intimacy,  what  is? 

Never  has  a performance  seemed  so  actual  and 
vital.  It  gave  us  something  to  see  and  something 
to  think  about,  if  not  quite  enough  to  hear,  and  it 
would  have  given  us  more  if  Mr.  Rosing’s  company 
— not  Mr.  Rosing  himself — had  had  half  the  imag- 
ination that  informed  Mr.  Komisarjevsky’s  ideas. 

Mr.  Rosing  always  had  a thrill  up  his  sleeve. 
His  frenzied  outbursts  were  as  Latin  in  their  super- 
abundant emotion  as  his  acting  was  disturbingly 
transpontine.  If  his  singing  was  not  above  all 
things  lyrical  that  was  because  he  has  for  so  long 
used  his  voice  as  a vehicle  for  dramatic  expression. 
No  one  could  wish  for  a more  personable  Nedda 
than  Madame  Amazar,  but  she  shares  in  common 
with  most  prima  donnas  a habit  of  looking  at  any- 
one rather  than  the  man  who  is  breathing  fevered 
protestations  in  her  ear.  Her  bearing  during  the 


supper  scene  was  rather  too  much  of  the  tea-party- 
without-cake  order.  The  best  singing  of  the  even- 
ing came  from  Mr.  Raymond  Lllis — the  Silvio. 
Mr.  Milner  was  a repulsively  sinister  Tonio,  but  he 
overdid  it. 

The  less  said  about  “ Bastien  and  Bastienne,” 
the  little  operette  perpetrated  by  Mozart  before  he 
had  reached  his  teens,  the  better.  The  tunes  are 
altogether  too  frail  and  too  rickety  to  stand  upon 
their  own  feet,  and  it  was  only  when  they  were 
voiced  by  Mr.  Murray  Davey  that  they  became 
momentarily  supportable.  On  the  other  hand  Mr. 
Komisarjevsky’s  mise-en-scene  and  costumes  were 
good  to  look  at. 

PAVLOVA 

AND  JOANNA  SOUTHCOTT 

THE  Queen’s  Hall  in  its  new  decoration 
(new  to  me),  a vivid,  Georgian  green, 
lightened  with  gold ! On  the  stage,  a 
higu  greeny-blue  curtain,  hanging  in  heavy  folds, 
the  extremities  merging  in  a wilderness  of  conven- 
tional shrubs  and  flowers,  rather  too  massive,  quan- 
tity not  quality.  On  either  side  of  the  dress-circle, 
near  the  stage,  two  huge  lamps,  with  various 
shades,  beam  down,  for  your  modern  dancer  de- 
pends largely  upon  lighting  for  effect.  A full 
house,  the  gallery  jammed.  It  is  the  gallery  that 
leads  the  applause,  and  hysterically  demands  en- 
cores, which  are  never  given.  The  gallery  is  the 
real  vociferous  patron  of  choreographic  dancing, 
and  so  on.  We,  in  the  stalls,  and  our  friends  in 
the  dress  circle,  are  trained  to  sobriety  even  in  our 
amusements.  Yet  we  are  showing  suppressed  ex- 
citement, for  it  is  the  first  night  of  ‘ Pavlova  and 
Ballet  ’ at  Queen’s  Hall. 

At  Queen’s  Hall ! It  is  all  right,  but  I feel  the 
eyes  of  my  maiden  aunts  on  me,  as  1 should  if  I 
attended  a concert  of  secular  music  in  a church.  As 
far  as  I am  concerned  the  ballet  is  negligible.  It 
is  Pavlova  I have  come  to  see — the  haunting  Pav- 
lova, the  eternal  feminine,  who  adds  muscularity 
to  her  assets,  and  remains  feminine.  Strange  ! 

It  is  a queer,  mixed  audience  1 see  around  me  in 
the  stalls,  ranging  from  the  butterfly  blondes  of  the 
London  season,  with  their  sunburnt,  virile,  im- 
maculate cavaliers,  to  strange  big-hipped,  big- 
featured  women  with  stocky  hirsute  men — 
Slavs.  There  are  some  1 cannot  place.  1 hat 
untidy,  vegetarian  couple,  for  example,  in  a line 
with  me  across  the  gangway.  What  are  they  doing 
here?  How  did  they  bring  themselves  to  pay- 
twelve  shillings  apiece  for  the  joy  of  seeing  Pav- 
lova? They  wear  their  day  clothes,  rough  and 
shabby,  and  heavy  boots ; they  are  spectacled,  pro- 
bably Pacifists,  certainly  Vegetarians,  and  while 
we  are  waiting  for  Pavlova  to  dance  from  the  green 
bower,  with  the  effortless  grace  of  a bird  on  wing, 
the  man  reads  a morning  paper.  That  gladdened 
me.  1 love  to  distribute  people  into  categories.  For 
example  : those  who  preserve  a morning  paper  to 
read  in  the  evening  belong  to  a well-defined  class. 
He  takes  a pencil  from  his  pocket  : he  marks  a pas- 
sage, puts  a firm  square  of  pencil  around  it : he 
hands  it  to  his  female  companion:  she  reads  it 
carefully,  and  nods  her  head  three  times  gravely. 
All  this  through  the  overture,  Dvorak’s  ‘ Carne- 
val.’  I wondered  what  the  man  had  marked  in  the 
paper,  and  I said  to  myself — “ In  the  first  entr  acte 
these  two  strayed  sheep  will  partake  of  coffee  with 
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milk  and  seed  cake.  Then  I may  find  out  what 
he  has  marked.”  That  is  just  what  happened. 
But  my  prophecy  was  limited.  Each  had  two 
portions  of  cake  and  coffee. 

Then  I forgot  all  about  the  vegetarians,  for  the 
lights  went  down,  the  lamps  in  the  dress  circle  went 
up,  and  the  greeny-blue  curtain  became  a thing  of 
colour-life,  flashing  and  changing  like  a kingfisher 
in  sunshine. 

There  were  three  parts  in  the  programme,  and 
Pavlova  appeared  twice  in  each  part,  on  two  occa- 
sions with  her  dancing  partner,  Alexandre 
Volinine.  There  were  other  dancers  in  the  series 
of  ballets,  probably  famous,  but  I was  listless  when 
Pavlova  was  off  the  stage.  Frankly  I was  not  in- 
terested in  such  items  as  Helmund’s  ‘ Danse  du 
Printemps.’  It  is  pretty  and  graceful;  and  the 
eight  young  women  who  glide  about,  and  wave 
their  hands  rhythmically,  and  posture,  and  postu- 
late spring-time,  are  no  doubt  excellent,  but  I seem 
to  have  seen  such  innocuous  Greek  dances  a dozen 
times  in  a dozen  cities,  also  in  establishments  for 
young  ladies,  on  the  lawn  on  Founder’s  Day,  to  the 
astonishment  of  old-fashioned  parents.  And  the 
athletic  young  dancers  in  coloured  shorts,  who  mir- 
aculously hold  their  frail  partners  aloft  in  their  cor- 
rugated arms,  and  carry  them  off  the  stage,  at  the 
end  of  the  dance,  as  if  they  were  an  armful  of 
golden  flowers  ! I know  it  is  all  in  the  right  tradi- 
tion, and  the  patrons  of  the  Russian  Ballet  would 
dwindle  were  these  rhythmical  gymnastics  omitted. 
But  are  there  not  a few  who,  like  myself,  keep  a 
place  in  their  hearts  for  the  abandon  of  natural 
dancing ; who  have  stood  entranced  before  untidy, 
dirty  children  in  some  mean  street  dancing  to  a 
hurdy-gurdy,  or  have  memories  of,  say — Kate 
Vaughan,  Letty  Lind,  and  Sylvia  Grey?  They 
are  gone,  with  long  skirts  and  Victorian  shy  sly- 
ness. Do  their  simple  movements  seem  now  so  at- 
tractive because  they  were  seen  with  the  eyes  of 
youth  ? Are  we  so  much  more  entertained  by 
c Chor^graphie  de  Michel  Fokine,’  ' Costumes  de 
Leon  Bakst  ’ ? 

Idle  questions  ! I went  to  the  Queen’s  Hall  to 
see  Pavlova,  and  I took  a sardonic  pleasure  in  ob- 
serving that  my  vegetarian  friend,  when  Pavlova 
was  off  the  stage,  and  when  the  lighting  permitted, 
read  his  newspaper.  What  a man  ! Again  he 
studied  the  passage  around  which  he  had  placed  a 
thick  pencil  mark;  again  he  showed  it  to  his  com- 
panion ; again  she  nodded  her  head  three  times 
gravely.  What  was  their  secret  ? What  had  they 
found  in  a soiled  morning  paper  that  was  of  im- 
portance to  them,  even  at  the  Queen’s  Hall  in  the 
aura  of  Pavlova  ? 

Then  I forgot  them— forgot  everything- — for 
Pavlova  was  dancing  with  Volinine,  a pas  de  deux 
classique  from  Tchaikovsky’s  ‘ Les  Flocons  de 
Neige.’  Later  she  was  ‘ The  Californian  Poppy,’ 
by  Tchaikovsky;  then  an  exquisite  mondaine,  all 
airs  and  graces,  vitality,  allure  and  coquetry  in  a 
Rondino  ’ by  Beethoven;  then  a ‘ Valse  Triste,’ 
by  Sibelius,  this  with  Volinine — what  witchery,  a 
dainty  Tanagra  figurine,  radiant  with  Greek  grace; 
then  ‘ The  Swan,’  by  Saint-Saens,  her  most  famous 
piece,  the  ecstasy  of  free  movement,  the  settling 
down  of  this  white  bird  into  repose— hands,  those 
expressive  hands  ! feet,  bust,  head  all  working  to- 
gether, gliding,  drooping,  at  rest;  and  then  the 
‘ Danse  Syrienne  ’ — barbaric,  remote,  ugh  ! 

She  is  so  eloquent  that  I have  to  remind  myself 
that  these  dances  are  wordless.  How  useless  our 


rough,  muddled  speech  seems  ! 

And  while  this  tall,  slim,  gracious  figure  filled 
the  eyes  and  filled  the  stage,  for  I saw  no  one  else 
when  Pavlova  was  dancing,  some  inner  memory 
began  to  stir  in  me,  and  I became  conscious  of  the 
familiarity  of  this  tall,  slim,  gracious  figure  that 
moves  in  rhythm,  and  rests  in  activity.  I seemed 
to  have  seen  her  type  before.  Ah,  in  paintings  ! 
She  is — this  Pavlova — the  eternal  type  that  the 
beauty-touched-with-strangeness  artists  have  for 
ages  sought  and  striven  to  paint,  the  slight,  wil- 
lowy, virginal,  wistful  girl,  passionless  but  allur- 
ing, receiving  admiration  because  she  seeks  it  not, 
the  ideal,  not  the  real,  woman,  the  poet’s  dream, 
too  remote  to  be  desirable,  too  lovely  to  be  wholly 
human. 

As  Pavlova  danced,  these  delicate  shades,  artists’ 
dreams,  came  hurrying  forth,  wan  yet  beautiful. 
There  was  the  maimed  ‘ Victory  ’ from  Erimo- 
kastro;  Botticelli’s  ' Venus,’  clothed  in  her  golden 
hair,  and  his  f Flora,’  and  his  ‘ Giovanni  Torna- 
buoni,’  and  the  tall,  graceful,  inward-smiling 
women  who  minister  to  the  Mother  in  the  small, 
intense  pictures  bv  the  ‘Master  of  the  Life  of  Mary,’ 
and  the  lithe  girls  who  rake  and  toss  the  hay  in  Pol 
de  Limbourg’s  immortal  ‘ Les  Tr&s  Riches  Heures 
du  Due  de  Berry,’  and  the  grave  women  in  Ghirl- 
andaio’s ‘ Birth  of  St.  John,’  and  in  modern  times 
in  the  early  Millais,  and  in  the  wistful  silent  figures 
of  Burne-Jones,  Caylev-Robinson,  and  Augustus 
John. 

In  all  these  there  is  something  of  Pavlova,  and 
she  in  them.  Beauty-touched-with-strangeness 
artists  have  always  loved  this  type.  Even  to-day 
you  may  see  this  slim,  white  Pavlova,  in  Lavery’s 
picture  at  the  Tate  Gallery,  dropping  swan-like  to 
rest.  And  yet  between  her  and  the  Botticelli- 
Ghirlandaio  women,  although  they  look  the  same, 
and  may  seem  the  same,  there  is  a vast  difference. 
They  are  lovely  and  listless.  Pavlova  is  lovely  and 
athletic.  They  are  retiring  and  watchful.  Pavlova 
is  eager,  and  daintily  fierce.  Art  and  training  have 
transformed  Pavlova  into  a muscular  Botticelli, 
every  tendon  of  her  body  taut,  every  muscle  hard — 
feet,  hands,  bust,  head  trained  for  endurance.  She 
looks  like  a Botticelli,  but  she  is  also  a Carpentier. 
She  is  the  dream  in  hard  training  : yet  she  is  essen- 
tial femininity. 

When  the  lights  went  out  at  the  close  of  that 
most  delicate  and  most  sad  ‘ Valse  Triste  ’ by 
Sibelius,  and  Pavlova  was  lost  amid  the  flowers 
and  shrubs,  and  the  curtain  went  dark,  and  the 
auditorium  lights  blazed  up,  and  the  audience 
sighed  to  find  themselves  once  more  facing  reali- 
ties, and  my  friends  the  vegetarians  slipped  out 
for  another  coffee  with  milk  and  seed-cake,  leaving 
on  one  chair  the  marked  newspaper,  and  on  the 
other  his  soft  squirrel-coloured  hat,  I said  to  my- 
self : " Here  is  your  chance ! Now  when  the 
lights  are  glowing  and  the  vegetarians  temporarily 
absent,  you  can  find  out  what  they  were  reading  : 
you  can  decipher  the  marked  passage  that  shared 
their  interest  with  Pavlova.” 

I advanced,  I paused,  I stood  nonchalantly  by  the 
vegetarian’s  empty  chair,  I peered  down  at  the 
paper,  and  read  this — 

“ England’s  Troubles  will  continue  until  the 

Bishops  open  Joanna  Southcott’s  Box  of  Sealed 

Writings.” 

Alas,  henceforth,  for  years,  I shall  associate 
Pavlova  with  Joanna  Southcott.  How  annoying  ! 

C.  Lewis  Hind. 
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HARROW  REVISITED 

THE  Church  crowning  the  famous  hill  re- 
mains what  Charles  the  Second  called  it, 
“ the  only  visible  church  that  I know.” 
There  is  an  immemorial  charm  about  an 
acropolis,  whether  it  be  that  of  Harrow  or  of 
Athens,  the  public  school  of  the  world.  It  is  an 
enchanted  temple,  a mount  of  vision  that  surveys 
the  scene.  It  symbolises  all  of  memory,  of  wor- 
ship, and  of  friendship,  that  links  youth  to  age  and 
unites  the  past  with  the  future.  “ Vitai  lampa- 
ada  tradunt.” 

“ Super  campos  caput  tollis, 

Quam  dilecta  nostra  collis.” 

So  rings  the  old  Harrow  song.  “1  will  lift  up  mine 
eyes  unto  the  hills  from  whence  cometh  my 
help,”  is  the  refrain  of  a more  ancient  citadel. 
‘ For  my  brethren  and  companions’  sake  I will 
wish  thee  prosperity.” 

Wordsworth  in  his  adoration  of  Sir  Walter, 
wrote  ‘ Yarrow  Revisited.’  But  Byron,  poles 
asunder  as  he  stands,  is  more  in  keeping  and  in 
touch  with  Harrow  on  last  week’s  Speech  Day  and 
in  this  three  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its 
foundation  : — 

“ O scenes  of  my  childhood,  whose  loved  recol- 
lection, 

Compared  with  the  present  embitters  the  past. 
Where  memory  first  dawned  on  the  powers  of 
reflection, 

And  friendships  were  formed  too  romantic  to 
last.” 

Harrow  Speechday  once  more  ! The  first  that 
ever  I attended  was  some  five  and  a half  decades 
ago — the  year  before,  with  a trembling  yet  glowing 
heart,  I first  entered  the  school.  How  changed, 
yet  how  unchanged  it  all  looks ! In  those  days  it 
was  reached  by  a slow  train  from  Euston.  One 
drove  in  an  old-fashioned  ” fly  ” (so-called  because 
it  crawled)  up  the  steep  road  to  the  old  school-house 
and  through  a Georgian  village.  The  present 
speech-room  was  unbuilt,  the  new  schools  had  not 
been  completed,  the  Vaughan  Library  and  the 
Chapel  which  revives  that  of  Sainte  Chapelle  were 
comparatively  new.  But  the  happy,  careless, 
superficially  cruel  boys  were  the  same  in  their  tail- 
coats and  queer  straw  hats,  and  the  life,  though  not 
so  full  as  nowadays,  was  very  much  the  same.  The 
sense  for  the  newcomer  of  awe,  of  adventure,  of 
tradition  and  ambition,  were  exactly  the  same. 

“ Three  hundred  faces,  and  all  so  strange.” 
Harrow  could  not  yet  boast  her  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van, her  folk  songs  that  are  now  a part  of  her 
being,  or  that  f Forty  Years  On  ’ which  is  known 
and  sung  throughout  the  world.  I may  be 
pardoned  for  recalling  that  John  Farmer  designed 
its  last  verse — the  “ gud  ” (or  " good  ”)  stanza  as 
he  called  it  in  his  Carlylese  parlance,  for  me,  and 
that  I was  the  first  to  sing  it  before  the  school. 
What  memories  crowd  our  footsteps  as,  more  than 
“ forty  years  on,”  we  climb  the  Hill  from  its 
Bakerloo  Station  through  the  colony  of  red  villas 
— a separate  township — that  has  erupted  since  those 
secure  peaceful  days  of  the  Victorian  back-water. 
What  tender  ghosts  and  types,  sometimes  grotes- 
que, return  and  speak  to  us  unseen.  There  is  the 
graceful,  masterful  Dr.  Butler,  who  cast  a Vandyke 
glamour  and  power  over  the  scene.  There  is  the 
dear  old  “ Custos,”  Sam  Hoare,  who  looked  like  a 


veritable  Tony  Weller.  There  was  his  underling, 
the  small,  facetious  “ Dumps,”  whose  head  had 
been  trepanned.  There  were  the  disreputable,  yet 
popular  school  touts,  ” the  man  Goodge,”  who  was 
perpetually  being  proclaimed  “ out  of  bounds,” 
and  his  fellow-vagabond,  nicknamed  “ Lord  Am- 
bridge,”  who  infuriated  all  the  powers  that  were, 
and  had  been  known  to  go  out  with  the  harriers  on 
a broken-down  donkey,  clad  in  a tattered  master- 
of-arts  gown.  There  was  an  entirely  slumbrous 
strain  among  the  masters  themselves.  If  you  were 
favoured,  you  could  do  the  same  sum  in  arithmetic 
over  and  over  again,  undetected  for  three  years. 
Science,  thoughly  newly  and  nominally  taught,  was 
held  in  derision.  Its  long-suffering  teacher  was 
dubbed  “ Stinks,”  while  we  delighted  to  exhaust 
his  air-pump  before  he  began  his  experiments, 
which  were  cynically  applauded  whenever  a pretty- 
coloured  light  appeared.  Amid  all  the  young 
chivalry  that  thronged  us  at  work  or  play,  that 
struck  undying  root  in  our  hearts,  how  many 
presences  have  crossed  the  stream,  though  they 
still  speak  with  us.  And  how  many  dear  sons  of 
ours  have  laid  down  their  immortal  lives  for  their 
country,  and  are  enshrined  in  deathless  honour  be- 
low the  Chapel  in  its  recording  crypt ! There  are 
tears  in  those  merry  voices  and  wistful  echoes.  And 
look,  as  we  near  the  speech-door,  their  new  War 
memorial  is  being  founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  old 
French  master’s  Georgian  house.  Glory  replaces 
Ichabod. 

I think  that  what  chiefly  struck  me  in  the 
” speeches  ” themselves,  was  the  stride  taken  both 
in  accent  and  elocution.  The  acting,  on  this  occa- 
sion restricted  to  the  auction  scene  from  ‘ The 
School  for  Scandal,’  was  infinitely  improved,  and 
the  French,  speech — a fine  oration  of  Marshal  Foch 
— was  no  longer  the  French  of  Stratford-atte-Bow. 
But  without  being  a mere  praiser  of  the  past,  how 
charming  it  all  used  to  be  in  the  smaller  and  packed 
“ speecher  ” that  had  resounded  with  Byron  and 
Sheridan. 

“ I once  more  view  the  room  with  spectators  sur- 
rounded, 

Where,  as  Zanga,  I trod  on  Alonzo  o’erthrown, 

While,  to  swell  my  young  pride,  such  applauses 
resounded, 

I fancied  that  Mossop  himself  was  outshone.” 

I myself  can  remember  that  great  Tercentenary 
Speech-day,  in  which  I had  the  honour  of  reciting 
the  poem  before  an  audience  emblematic  of  its 
period — gracious,  handsome,  serene,  distinguished. 
Where  are  now  those  carriages  and  horses,  where 
are  those  winning  countenances  that  you  may  still 
scan  in  Du  Maurier’s  drawings  ? Where  is  that 
peerless  Duke  who — as  Disraeli  limned  him  in 
‘ Lothair  ’ — ” Every  morning  as  he  put  the  finish- 
ing touch  to  his  consummate  toilette,  thanked 
heaven  that  he  had  a family  worthy  of  him  ” ? Yet, 
see,  there  are  still  three  of  his  sons  to  light  up  the 
scene.  But  the  perfect  chariot  with  its  perfect 
horses  and  blue-coated  postillions,  has  vanished — 
and,  instead,  a whole  herd  of  puffing,  fussy, 
motor-cars.  The  noble  prospects,  both  northward 
and  southward,  still  remain  unrivalled.  The  ter- 
race above  the  military  band  that  now  plays  in  a 
much  enlarged  garden,  still  beckons  us  away  from 
the  Baals  of  a new  style  ” democracy.” 

As  for  the  young,  eager  faces,  they  are  still  the 
same  in  games  as  in  friendship.  Still,  too,  are  ices 
and  strawberry-mashes  enjoyed  in  profusion.  But 
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everything-,  like  the  very  flowers,  is  so  much  bigger. 
Where  once  there  were  three  “ tuck  shops,”  there 
are  six,  and  much  better  ones  than  those  where  we 
used  to  buy  hot  sausages  for  breakfast,  wrapped 
up  in  the  greasy  paper  of  disused  leases  ! More 
there  is  of  everything,  including  the  playing- 
fields,  of  everything-  also  on  this  gala-day,  save  in 
the  attire  of  the  modern  lady. 

And  then  some  Socialist  will  object,  “How  much 
better  to  have  sold  all  this  and  have  given  it  to  the 
newly-rich.”  Would  it  be?  Can  you  buy  public 
spirit  and  the  habit  of  playing  the  game?  Can 
you  “ cram  ” boys  with  the  secret  of  governing 
themselves  and  others?  Are  what  Dickens  termed 
“ fax  ” for  one  moment  to  be  matched  with  gal- 
lantry and  honour,  and  are  not  the  range  and 
calibre  of  learning  itself  infinitely  increased? 

I have  no  patience  with  those  Harrow  families 
who  desert  Harrow.  When  someone  told  Burnand 
that  Punch  was  not  nearly  so  good  as  it  used  to  be, 
the  wit  well  answered,  “ It  never  was.” 

“ Our  house  is  built  of  hearts,  not  stony  walls, 
And  these  can  change  not,  till  the  breasts  of  all 
That  love  her  throb  no  more ; when  England 
falls, 

And  not  till  then,  shall  ancient  Harrow  fall.” 

Walter  Sichel. 

LONDON 

WITH  the  “ season  ” at  the  flood  this 
London  of  ours,  in  spite  of  wars,  strikes, 
and  European  chaos,  London  the  most 
invulnerable  of  cities,  the  most  detached  of  capitals, 
makes  something  of  its  old  impression  of  over- 
whelmingness. What  is  there  indeed  at  such  a 
moment  as  this  that  London  is  not  ? It  is  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  the  home  of  Royalty,  and 
the  scene  of  whatever  festivities  and  ceremonies  go 
with  the  Court.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Legislature,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Empire,  the  centre  of  finance, 
the  playground  of  Society,  the  court  of  British  judg- 
ment on  the  drama,  letters,  music  and  most  forms  of 
art.  With  an  apparatus  of  public  and  private 
hospitality  unequalled  anywhere,  it  takes  an  ear  of 
corn  from  every  harvest,  fitting  everything  that 
comes  along  into  its  spacious  scheme  and  its  yet 
more  spacious  code,  answering  to  all  moods,  to  all 
natures,  to  all  desires,  amalgamating  the  most 
varied  talents  and  diversions  into  a tolerant  and 
equable  blend  of  which  it  alone  knows  the  secret. 
There  is  a serenity  in  London’s  command  of  the  art 
of  life,  in  its  cool,  settled  and  reposeful  outlook,  its 
smooth  mellowness,  that  no  other  capital  quite 
approaches. 

But  the  price  that  England  pays  for  London 
comes  high.  The  very  last  thing  that  would  be 
tolerated  in  Utopia  would  be  another  London.  It 
ought  never  to  have  been  allowed  to  reach  its 
present  umbrageous  immensity.  It  is  a monstrosity 
and  an  incubus.  The  Stuarts  felt  this  when  they 
tried  to  limit  its  growth.  But  their  fears,  of  course, 
were  mainly  political.  They  saw  in  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  the  ever  encroaching  city  a not  impossible  rival  of 
the  future;  and  there  were  moments  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  when  their  prevision  seemed  on  the 
way  to  being  justified.  They  could  never  have 
guessed,  nothing  perhaps  would  amaze  them  more 
than  to  learn,  that  the  London  of  to-day,  swollen  a 
hundred-fold  beyond  the  village  they  knew  and 
dreaded,  was  so  far  from  being  a political  peril  as 


to  be  indifferent  to  and  incapable  of  the  first  qualities 
of  political  leadership.  Its  very  hugeness,  which 
they  feared  as  a public  menace,  has  worked  out 
through  the  years  as  a guarantee  of  harmlessness. 

For  a city  to  have  political  influence  over  its 
hinterland  it  must  be  compact  and  manageable. 
But  London  is  too  big  and  sprawling  and  diffuse 
and  heterogeneous  either  to  know  itself,  or  to 
develop  unity  of  sentiment  or  of  action,  or  to  evolve 
anything  that  could  be  called  civic  pride  or  con- 
sciousness. And  for  the  same  reaspn  it  rarely 
catches  or  reflects  with  any  definiteness  or  accuracy 
the  play  of  life  and  thought  in  that  unimagined 
world  beyond  its  boundaries.  It  is  much  less  the 
climax  and  condensation  of  England  than  an  amor- 
phous by-product.  A thousand  subtle  influences 
tend  to  differentiate  it  from  the  rest  of  the  country 
and  to  make  it  an  unrepresentative  microcosm  suffi- 
cient to  itself.  It  is  almost  impossible  in  London  to 
know  what  “ England”  is  thinking.  Only  once  or 
twice  in  a generation,  and  then  usually  in  war-time, 
does  London  become  synonymous  with  England,  a 
real  focus  and  epitome  of  the  natural  spirit.  Norm- 
ally it  is  the  poorest  of  guides  to,  and  the  most  mis- 
leading interpreter  of,  provincial  feeling. 

One  can  hardly  point  to  a single  modern  move- 
ment and  say,  “ This  had  its  birth  in  London,”  or 
“ But  for  London  and  the  power  of  London  this 
would  never  have  succeeded.”  Old  and  fixed,  com- 
fortable and  callous,  it  regards  all  agitations  as  a 
bore ; indeed,  they  break  to  pieces  on  its  imperturb- 
able self-continence.  London  is  the  last  city  in  the 
kingdom  to  set  the  Thames  on  fire,  and  would  be 
almost  the  last  to  learn  it  was  on  fire  at  all.  Few 
things  stir  it,  and  as  for  staggering  it,  one  might  as 
well  hope  to  rock  the  Himalayas.  Having  no 
nerves,  originating  nothing,  discounting  every- 
thing, easy-going  and  unemotional  and,  above  all, 
dependent  on  society,  London  is  barred  for  ever 
from  being  a keen  politician,  or  from  establishing 
and  maintaining  a real  political  ascendancy.  Lon- 
don gossips  about  politics  and  influences  them  to 
some  extent  through  social  channels — the  West  End 
is  still  the  governing  centre  of  the  Empire — but  it 
does  not  guide  them,  and  still  less  does  it  impose 
its  own  views  on  the  nation. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  for  any  “ reason  of  State  ” 
that  London  can  be  pilloried  as  Paris  might  be 
pilloried.  It  is  that  it  acts  as  too  irresistible  a mag- 
net for  every  kind  of  ambition,  distinction,  and 
achievement.  British  writers  and  painters  turn 
towards  London  as  instintively  as  Daudet  turned 
towards  Paris.  Far  too  much  of  the  creative  and 
the  critical  faculties  in  the  Kingdom  are  drawn 
towards  London  instead  of  pouring  themselves 
broadcast  through  a hundred  irrigating  channels. 
The  four-mile  radius  in  this  way  is  as  flagrant  a 
monopolist  as  the  boulevards  themselves.  There, 
and  there  almost  alone,  do  Englishmen  and  French- 
men find  the  kind  of  atmosphere  and  intercourse, 
the  opportunities  for  the  sympathetic  clash  of  mind 
with  mind,  the  stimulus  and  the  environment  that 
make  for  productivity  and  finish. 

It  is  an  interesting  question  whether  a nation 
gains  more  or  loses  more  by  possessing  a capital  of 
this  absorbent  power.  Is  not  London  too  exhaust- 
ing ? Does  it  not  somewhat  lower  the  national 
vitality  by  levying  so  insistent  a toll  on  the  inteb 
lectual  and  artistic  reserves  of  the  provinces?  Is 
not  the  rest  of  the  country  left  to  a certain  extent 
barren  and  beggared  that  London  may  add  to  its 
fulness  and  variety  ? Would  not  the  kingdom  as  a 
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whole  be  better  off,  if  the  capital  were  one-third  its 
present  size,  and  if  other  cities  more  closely 
approached  it  in  numbers  and  attractiveness? 
Which  does  more  to  improve  and  increase  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  national  civilisation — con- 
centration at  one  point,  or  dispersion  over  several ; 
one  supreme  and  overpowering  city,  or  a number  of 
smaller  ones?  Is  London,  or  is  Washington,  the 
type  of  the  ideal  capital  ? Is  it  necessary  or  desir- 
able that  a country  should  have  one  city  of  un- 
disputed primacy  to  look  to  ? Or  does  it  not  fare 
better  if  its  capital  is  merely  the  headquarters  of 
officialdom,  the  chief  legislative  and  administrative 
foundry,  if  it  radiates  next  to  nothing,  and  leaves 
the  rest  of  the  country  free  to  multiply  smaller 
centres  of  light  and  leading  ? 

In  America  and  Germany  there  is  no  shadow  such 
as  London  casts  over  England.  Local  rivalry  and 
pride,  in  consequence,  flourish  freely ; each  town 
and  State  feels  encouraged  to  equip  itself  with  all 
the  accessories  that  might  fit  it  for  the  vacant  leader- 
ship ; mental  alertness  is  stimulated,  and  the  land  is 
dotted  with  communities  thdt  labour  to  become  in 
all  things  complete  in  themselves.  In  France  and 
England,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  exciting 
rush  of  blood  to  the  head,  purchased  by  the 
impoverishment  of  other  and  not  less  vital  parts; 
the  few  gain,  the  many  lose;  to  live  away  from 
London  or  Paris  seems  like  an  irksome  sentence  of 
banishment;  the  country  is  drained  that  the  capital 
may  add  and  keep  on  adding  to  its  bloated 
dominion. 

DRAMA 

‘ MR.  MALATESTA  ’ 

THE  play — the  real  play,  as  presented  to 
an  audience — is  essentially  a product  of 
co-operation  between  the  man  who  has 
written  it  and  the  actors  who  make  his  words  alive ; 
but  there  are  many  entertainments  in  theatrical 
form — some  of  them  by  no  means  uninteresting — 
which,  because  this  element  of  co-operation  is  lack- 
ing, are  not  real  and  full-bodied  plays.  Some- 
times it  is  the  author  who  declines  a partnership 
and  demands  that  the  players  shall  behold  his 
characters  exactly  as  he  sees  them  himself,  bring  no 
fresh  blood  or  creative  power  to  their  making;  and 
in  this  case  his  work  (if  it  lives  so  long)  will  attain 
to  full  playhood  only  when  the  author  is  dead.  At 
other  times  it  is  the  actor  who,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  dispenses  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
author  by  making  hay  of  his  intentions,  scenes,  and 
lines  or — more  straightforwardly — by  writing  an 
“ actor’s  play.”  That  is  a form  of  theatrical  re- 
presentation whose  aim  is  a display  of  the  actor’s 
technique. 

It  is  customary  to  speak  lightly  of  what  is  known 
as  an  “ actor’s  play  ” — the  lines  and  situations 
strung  together  with  the  object  of  showing  how 
much  can  be  achieved  by  mere  playing.  It  tends, 
as  a matter  of  course,  to  be  unsatisfactory  from  the 
point  of  view  of  literary  achievement,  reflection  of 
life  and  construction;  since  its  plot,  as  a rule,  is 
limited  to  episodes  and  scenes  which,  the  actor  has 
proved,  can  be  played  with  effect;  its  dialogue  is 
written  with  a view  to  stage  opportunities.  These 
defects  are  and  always  will  be  inseparable  from  a 
form  of  drama  which  is  fundamentally  an  exercise 
in  the  technique  of  acting;  hence  this  form  of 


drama,  however  good  of  its  kind,  seldom  affords 
much  gratification  to  those  who  demand  of  their 
theatre  either  originality,  sublety,  or  resemblance 
to  the  world  they  live  in.  But  it  would  be  as  un- 
fair to  condemn  the  actor’s  play  for  the  lack  of  these 
qualities  as  to  condemn  the  operatic  soprano  for 
expressing  her  affection  for  the  operatic  tenor  by 
the  unnatural  method  of  a melody  with  orchestral 
accompaniment;  it  must  be  judged  frankly  for  what 
it  is — a method  of  displaying  the  actor’s  personality 
and  skill. 

Mr.  Malatesta,’  at  the  Court  Theatre,  is  a case 
in  point ; three  acts  composed  of  humorous  and 
emotional  situations  and  characters  of  a type  which 
an  actor  of  experience  has  tested  and  found  suited 
to  his  purpose.  These  situations  and  characters 
he  has  accordingly  re-grouped,  accepting  conven- 
tions where  he  found  them — and  believing  suffi- 
ciently in  the  power  of  skilled  acting  to  make  sure 
that,  given  its  chance,  it  will  put  life  into  conven- 
tional bones.  This  is  written  with  no  sug- 
gestion of  a sneer ; Mr.  Ricciardi  would  probably 
be  the  first  to  admit  that,  if  his  play  succeeds — and 
the  first  night  verdict  was  heartily  favourable — it 
will  succeed,  because  he  has  not  misjudged  his 
own  acting  powers  and  the  acting  powers  of  his 
company.  If  the  “ make-an-honest-woman-of- 
her  ” convention  can  still  be  lifted  bodily  over 
West  End  footlights  and  imposed  upon  a West 
End  audience,  it  is  Mr.  Ricciardi  the  actor,  not 
Mr.  Ricciardi  the  playwright,  who  must  take  the 
credit  for  the  feat. 

There  is  at  least  one  excellent  use  to  which  every 
actor’s  play  might  be  put;  its  author,  or  compiler, 
should  be  obliged,  in  the  interests  of  the  British 
stage,  to  present  a copy  to  all  schools  and  acade- 
mies of  dramatic  art,  where  its  value,  to  the  skilled 
and  intelligent  teacher,  would  be  far  above  that  of 
many  gems  of  theatrical  literature.  For  just  as  no 
pianist  who  desires  to  impress  by  his  technique 
will  content  himself  with  a straightforward  version 
of  the  ‘ Harmonious  Blacksmith,’  ‘ Blumenlied,’ 
or  ' God  Save  the  King,’  so  no  actor  intent  on 
showing  an  audience  what  he  can  do  will  set  him- 
self the  simple  and  easy  task — the  dialogue  that 
plays  itself,  the  comedy  of  modern  unemotional 
manners  that  can  be  got  through  without  disaster 
by  those  whose  mastery  of  the  art  of  acting  is  small. 
On  the  contrary,  the  actor  who  wants  to  show  what 
he  can  do  will  go  straight  for  the  difficult  thing — 
crude  emotion,  expressed  in  melodrama;  knowing 
— as  his  critic  does  not  always  know — that  for  one 
player  who  can  make  crude  emotion  acceptable  to  a 
fairly  intelligent  audience  there  are  fifty  or  a 
hundred  who  can  win  to  success  by  methods  less 
direct  and  “ rumbustious.” 

If  I were  ever  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  training  of  aspirants  for  the  stage,  I should 
sternly  refuse  to  allow  them  to  try  their  prentice 
talent  on  gems  of  modern  theatrical  literature,  and 
send  a humble  request  to  Mr.  Ricciardi  for  the  loan 
of  his  last  act.  And  when,  after  weeks  of  sweating 
and  failure,  the  aspirants  succeeded  in  playing — 
un-selfconsciously  and  without  the  accompaniment 
of  laughter — the  scene  in  which  the  heroine  stands 
passive  while  the  betrayer  refuses  her  marriage ; 
and  an  Irishman  with  a heart  of  gold  offers  to  » ive 
her  reputation  by  marrying  her  himself ; and  the 
betrayer  finally  repents  his  hard-heartedness,  while 
Gretchen  faints  for  joy  in  his  arms;  when  the  as- 
pirants could  do  all  this,  they  might  really  aspire 
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to  something  ! It  was  done  at  the  Court  in  ‘ Mr. 
Malatesta,’  and  it  was  not  done  without  acting. 

4 JAMES  THE  LESS.’ 

'James  the  Less,’  at  the  Aldwych,  has  certain 
points  in  common  with  ' Mr.  Malatesta  ’ at  the 
Court ; a sentimental  story  and  good  acting — for 
the  most  part  extremely  good  acting.  And  just  as 
‘ Mr.  Malatesta  ’ was  designed  to  show  to  advant- 
age the  skill  and  personality  of  Mr.  Ricciardi,  so 
' James  the  Less,’  one  imagines,  was  selected  by 
the  Reandean  management  in  order  to  show  to  ad- 
vantage the  skill  and  personality  of  Mr.  Owen 
Nares. 

I wonder  if  Mr.  Owen  Nares  has  ever  reflected 
on  his  legitimate  grievance  against  George  and 
Robert  Stephenson  and  the  other  industrious  and 
inventive  persons  who  covered  the  civilized  world 
with  a network  of  railways  and  tramlines?  For 
if  there  were  no  District  Railway  and  no  London 
General  Omnibus  Company,  it  is  probable  that  Mr. 
Nares  would  be  what  he  ought  to  be — an  actor  of 
real  and  high  achievement.  He  has  in  him  the 
makings  of  real  and  high  achievement — including 
the  quality  of  power  and  straight  emotion  ; but  it 
is  to  feared  that  the  London  General  Omnibus 
Company  and  the  District  Railway  between  them 
will  see  to  it  that  he  neve:r  quite  fulfils  his  promise. 
If  he  had  had  the  luck  to  be  born  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  instead  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  draw  his  public  from  the  few  thousand 
persons  who  lived  within  walking  distance  of  his 
theatre,  he  would,  of  necessity,  have  played  more 
than  one  type  of  part;  the  few  thousand  persons, 
however  much  they  liked  him  as  his  pleasant  self, 
would,  in  the  end,  have  wanted  a change,  .and  Mr. 
Nares  would  have  met  their  wishes  by  appearing 
as  crookbacked  Richard  or  something  with  a red 
nose  and  pimples.  As  it  is,  we  never  know— Mr. 
Nares,  himself,  may  never  know — whether  in  ad- 
dition to  his  other  talents  he  possesses  the  true 
sense  of  character. 

One  of  the  merits  of  ‘ James  the  Less  ’ is  that 
other  members  of  the  cast  are  enabled  to  prove 
their  possession  of  a sense  of  character.  Notably 
Miss  Dora  Gregory,  in  whom  it  is  acute  and  won- 
derful ; I left  the  theatre  trying  to  find  the  right 
adjective  for  the  governess  as  played  by  Miss 
Gregory,  and  half-way  home  decided  that  the  word 
was  ' thin-minded.’  Art,  observation  and  surety 
of  touch  all  went-  to  the  playing  of  the  thin-minded 
lady — who  might  have  been  merely  conventional. 

Cicely  Hamilton. 

VERSE 

THE  WEEPING  ANGEL. 

COLOUR  by  colour  the  sinking  light  is  sifted, 
Paradise  darkens  to  blue  and  the  wheeling 
stars 

Are  quiet  at  last,  quiet  as  God  in  the  midst. 

Out  of  the  silent  distance  a whisper  trembles 
Down  from  the  mountains  of  space  to  the  pools 
of  time 

Over  Eternity,  ebbing  by  suns  and  moons. 

Do  I in  the  midnight  world  alone  unsleeping 
Hear,  in  the  black  dark  at  my  open  window, 
That  far-away  sorrow  of  the  weeping  angel? 

Edward  Davison, 


PROFUNDITY  IN  CRITICISM, 

OR, 

BACKING  IT  BOTH  WAYS. 

["  To  us  it  seems  proper,  and  a way  to  under- 
standing, to  admire  what  is  permanent  and  to  he 
not  without  sympathy  with  what  is  ephemeral.” 

— The  Bookman’s  Journal,’  June  24,  1921.] 

NOW  Mr.  A.  writes  treatises, 

That  force  us  to  admire 
Their  permanent  fine  qualities, 

Their  subtlety  and  fire. 

While  B.  attracts  another  way 
The  tribute  of  our  eyes ; 

His  writings  are  but  for  a day, 

With  them  we  sympathise. 

Oft  critics  past  we  have  observed, 

In  penitential  sheets, 

For  many  a drubbing  undeserved, 

Of  Shelley  or  of  Keats; 

But  now  there  cannot  come  one  book, 

In  all  the  varied  year, 

That  wins  not  our  admiring  look — 

Or  sympathetic  tear. 

And  if  posterity  should  hap 
Our  judgment  to  reverse, 

And  B.  should  prove  the  better  chap, 

And  A.  should  be  the  worse; 

What  kudos  shall  we  then  acquire? 

How  shall  our  name  be  prized  ? 

For,  though  we  could  not  quite  admire, 

At  least  we  sympathised. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

OXFORD  POLITICS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — At  last  Oxford  has  made  her  peace  with 
the  world.  Progress  and  reaction  may  beat 
upon  her  doors:  she  has  no  fear  for  either.  Thp 
world  about  her  has  lost  its  illusions  and  taken  re- 
fuge in  lethargy.  Oxford  has  done  likewise.  No 
unease  possesses  her,  no  whispering  enthusiasm 
stirs  even  the  youngest  of  her  sons,  and,  if  they 
dream  at  all,  they  dream  little  dreams. 

Some  such  reaction  was  inevitable,  and  in 
Oxford  it  has  of  necessity  come  with  a greater 
violence  than  elsewhere.  Her  post-war  illusions 
were  on  such  an  heroic  scale.  The  vast  majority 
of  undergraduates  had  shared  in  a war  which  had 
indeed  very  little  of  glamour  left  to  it,  but  which 
from  its  very  horror  the  younger  generation  could 
scarcely  imagine  to  have  been  fought  altogether  in 
vain.  It  was  natural  that  there  should  be  some 
eagerness  for  great  affairs,  and  a more  genuine 
earnestness  than  had  been  common  to  the  genera- 
tions before  the  war.  Most  undergraduates,  of 
course,  had  no  intense  political  creed  of  their  own, 
but  they  were  ready  to  give  an  interested  hearing. 
The  sky  swarmed  with  sudden  planets,  and  there 
seemed  room  for  all.  Some  of  the  subsequent 
disillusionment  must  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of 
these  planets.  They  were  not  any  of  them  of  the 
first  magnitude.  Their  brilliance,  even  allowing 
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for  youth,  was  meretricious  to  an  extent  which 
mocked  the  greatness  of  their  opportunity.  For  a 
time  this  was  not  discovered.  There  was  no  touch- 
stone, no  tradition,  no  single  present  example 
sufficiently  great  to  serve  as  a standard,  to  supply 
an  acid  test.  But  a certain  critical  wisdom  could 
not  fail  to  come.  And,  when  it  came,  it  expressed 
itself  by  a contempt  for  the  Union  and  for  the 
political  societies.  As  is  the  way  of  Oxford,  dis- 
gust with  clubs  meant  a new  club  with  a new 
formula. 

A year  ago  this  reaction  manifested  its®lf  in  the 
popularity  of  the  New  Reform  Club  and  in  a 
despairing  collapse  into  the  embraces  of  the 
Coalition.  It  had  its  healthy  aspect  in  a revolt 
against  the  attempt  to  formalise  by  means  of  the 
party  machine  those  Oxford  politics  which  gain 
their  whole  value  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
tentative,  arguable,  and  of  the  stuff  of  which 
ordinary  conversation  is  made.  In  so  far  as  this 
movement  had  any  political  meaning,  it  meant  a 
desire  to  secure  efficient  administration  by 
strengthening  the  hands  of  government  against 
factious  opposition — a feeling  which  grew  in  the 
country  as  a whole  at  that  time. 

Again  disillusion  followed.  Efficiency  has  not 
come  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  serious 
politicians,  nor  has  aloofness  from  “ professional 
politics  ” been  secured  for  the  political  activities 
of  ordinary  undergraduates.  Downing  Street  has 
been  more  with  us  if  possible  than  ever  Abingdon 
Street  was.  “ Agents  ” of  curious  aspect,  strange 
habits,  and  mysterious  methods  have  been  con- 
stantly among  us.  Ministers  have  almost  outvied 
ex-Ministers  in  appeals  for  sympathy  and  support. 
And  the  result  of  all  this  restlessness  of  intrigue 
in  Oxford  as  elsewhere  is  a deepening  apathy.  It 
is  good  that  undergraduates  should  be  loth  to  be 
politicians.  It  is  not  equally  good  that  politics 
should  pass  wholly  out  of  the  range  of  normal 
undergraduate  thought.  For  it  is  good  that 
Dolitics  should  be  a topic,  and  an  important  topic, 
even  though  it  is  bad  that  they  should  become  an 
obsession  and  a business. 

Apparently  throughout  the  country  the  long 
weariness  of  industrial  conflict  has  produced  a 
dangerous  fatalism.  But  it  might  have  been  hoped 
tfyat  the  very  largeness  of  the  issues  involved  in 
the  relations  of  labour  to  society  as  a whole  might 
at  Oxford  have  produced  a vigorous  youth, 
whether  of  generous  sympathy  with  the  claims  of 
the  masses,  or  of  a no  less  generous  conservatism. 
At  Oxford  the  issues  might  not  have  been  very 
real,  they  need  not  have  been  very  sordid,  they 
could  perhaps  have  supplied  a touch  of  idealism 
to  an  embittered  and  embittering  conflict.  It  can- 
not be  too  often  repeated  that  demonstrative 
politics  are  out  of  place  in  Oxford,  but  none, 
the  less  movements  of  thought,  tendencies,  in- 
clinations, may  be  marked  without  existing  in  an 
organised  form.  At  the  moment,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, even  these  vague  enthusiasms  seem  hardly 
to  exist  at  all.  There  are  neither  hopes  nor  fears. 
When  Mr.  Lansbury’s  meetings  are  assaulted, 
when  Mr.  Duncan  Graham  is  heckled — these  are 
not  political  manifestations.  It  is  not  that  passion 
runs  so  high  that  it  is  impossible  to  record  a 
generous  hearing  to  an  antagonist.  It  is  simply 
that  passion  does  not  exist — that  no  one  is  suf- 
ficiently in  earnest  to  resent  an  ignoble  gaiety 
which  in  London  would  express  itself  by  rowdyism 


at  a music-hall,  finding  this  less  exhilarating  outlet 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  There  are  many  in 
Oxford  who  regret  these  discourtesies,  as  they 
regret  the  similar  manifestations  which  attend  the 
open-air  meetings  on  Sunday  evenings.  But  no 
steps  are  taken.  After  all,  our  politics  are  merely 
a matter  of  manners,  and  if  some  of  us  think  it  a 
triumphant  manifestation  of  emancipated  youth  to 
have  no  manners,  that  is  their  own  affair.  The 
most  deliberate  policy  could  not  have  fostered  a 
greater  apathy  than  that  which  reigns  in  Oxford. 
It  is  but  one  aspect  of  the  least  hopeful  side  of  the 
national  life  of  to-day. 

Yours,  etc., 

An  Oxford  Undergraduate. 


THE  BURDEN  OF  THE  RATES. 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  LONDON 
COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — The  enormous  increase  in  the  rates  all 
over  the  country  constitutes  a serious  problem,  and 
h is  vitally  necessary  that  those  responsible  should 
make  every  effort  towards  reduction. 

It  is  not  easy  for  the  ordinary  ratepayer  in 
London,  where  the  rates  required  by  a number  of 
different  Authorities  are  levied  at  one  and  the  same 
time  through  the  Borough  Councils,  to  place  his 
finger  on  the  worst  offenders.  Undoubtedly,  at  the 
present  moment  the  London  County  Council  is  in- 
curring more  odium  than  is  its  due.  To  say  this 
is  not  for  one  moment  to  suggest  that  there  has 
been  no  expenditure  by  the  L.C.C.  which  an  earlier 
recognition  of  the  real  financial  circumstances  of 
the  country  would  have  shown  to  be  inexpedient. 
Nor,  although  there  will  probably  be  a decided  fall 
in  the  L.C.C.  rate  for  the  next  half-year,  owing  to 
the  fall  in  wages  and  costs  of  .materials  and  to  the 
measures  which  the  Council  is  itself  taking,  is  it 
to  be  thought  that  there  is  no  need  for  strong  and 
steady  pressure  of  public  opinion  to  be  brought 
upon  the  Council  to  cut  down  expenditure  ruth- 
lessly ? Especially  serious  is  the  rise  in  the  Educa- 
tion rate,  since  it  connotes  a parallel  increase  in  ex- 
penditure out  of  taxes  also.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  Police  rate,  for  which  the  L.C.C.  has  no  re- 
sponsibility. 

It  is,  however,  a fact  that  the  record  of  the  London 
County  Council  compares  very  favourably  with  the 
record  of  other  Authorities  spending  the  rate- 
payers’ money. 

I attach  statistical  tables,  for  which  I fear  that  I 
can  scarcely  expect  you  to  find  space,  but  which  l 
would  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  summarise.  Table  1 
shows  that,  treating  the  rates  in  1913-4  as  the  basis 
(100),  the  total  rates  in  the  £ in  Metropolitan  Bor- 
oughs in  1920-1  stood  at  190,  in  County  Boroughs 
at  195,  in  other  Urban  Areas  at  196,  and  in  Rural 
Parishes  at  216.  The  L.C.C.  rate  stood  at  156  in 
1920-1,  and  on  the  Estimates  it  will  stand  at  169 
in  the  current  year  1921-2. 

Table  II.  gives  in  detail  for  a number  of  years 
the  total  average  rates  in  the  £ in  London  (exclud- 
ing the  City),  the  Precept  rates  of  various  central 
authorities,  and  the  average  net  rate  in  the  £ for 
the  expenditure  of  Boards  of  Guardians  controlled 
and  borne  locally ; while  Table  II.  (a)  expresses 
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these  figures  in  relation  to  the  year  1913-4  (100). 
Summarised,  the  result  is  as  follows  for  the  years 
1918-9,  1919-20,  1920-1  and  1921-2  (estimated): — 

Total  Average  Rates  in  £ ...  114,  130,  193,  210 

London  County  Council  ...  no,  106,  156,  168 

Metropolitan  Police  ...  ...  137,  172,  204,  237 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  127,  181,  278,  277 

Metropolitan  Water  Board  ...  133,  248,  458,  578 

Boards  of  Guardians  ...  ...  116,  192,  361, 

Table  III.  gives  in  detail  for  the  same  years  the 
net  rate  in  the  £ levied  bv  each  Metropolitan  Bor- 
ough Council  for  expenditure  under  its  own  con- 
trol, dividing  the  Boroughs  according  as  they 
passed  under  Labour-Socialist  control  in  Novem- 
ber, 1919,  or  remained  under  Municipal  Reform 
control,  and  also  expresses  the  figures  in  relation  to 
the  year  1913-4  (100).  The  average  rate  per  Bor- 
ough for  the  years  1918-9,  1919-20,  1920-1  and 
192 1-2  (estimated)  is  as  follows: — 

All  Boroughs  (28)  12 1,  160,  287,  336 

id  Boroughs  under  Labour- 

o 

Socialist  control  since 

1919-20  121,  162,  305,  365 

12  Boroughs  under  Municipal 

Reform  control  throughout  113,  147,  247,  281 

These  tables,  taken  together,  are  of  peculiar  in- 
terest to  the  ratepayers  and  municipal  electors  of 
London.  It  was  in  1906-7  that  the  Municipal  Re- 
form Party  were  returned  to  power  on  the  L.C.C. 
and  on  almost  all  the  Borough  Councils.  On  the 
L.C.C.  they  kept  the  rate  for  purposes  other  than 
education  down,  so  that  it  was  the  same  in  Armis- 
tice year  (1918-9)  as  in  1906-7.  And  the  total 
L.C.C:  rate  to-dav  shows  a far  smaller  increase 
compared  with  1913-4,  the  last  pre-War  year,  than 
do  the  rates  of  other  Authorities.  The  Borough 
Councils,  with  few  exceptions,  remained  under 
Municipal  Reform  or  kindred  control  from  the 
elections  of  November,  1906,  till  those  of  Novem- 
ber, 1919,  when  the  Labour-Socialists  captured  half 
of  the  Councils.  Between  1906-7  and  1913-4,  the 
Municipal  Reformers  effected  a marked  reduction 
in  the  rates  for  Borough  Council  purposes,  and  in 
1918-9  the  average  rate  was  little  higher  than  in 
1906-7.  And  in  the  Councils  on  which  they  re- 
tained control  in  1919  they  have  contrived  that  the 
rates  should  rise  far  less  than  elsewhere.  The  ex- 
traordinary rise  in  the  Borough  Council  rates  in 
places  where  the  Labour-Socialists  gained  power 
in  1919  should  certainly  serve  as  a lesson  to  those 
whose  apathy  led  to  that  event,  and  as  a warning 
against  its  repetition  at  the  L.C.C.  and  Borough 
Council  Elections  next  year. 

Yours,  etc., 

George  H.  Hume. 


CATULLUS,  ARIOSTO,  AND  JOHN  GAY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — It  is  curious  to  find  a theme  of  early 
Latin  poetry  re-echoed  in  one  of  the  favourite 
songs  of  the  * Beggar’s  Opera  ’ which  is  having 
so  prosperous  a run  as  revived  at  the  Lyric 
Theatre,  Hammersmith.  In  the  ‘ Carmen 
Nuptiale  ’ of  Catullus,  as  was  long  ago  pointed 
out,  lies  the  source  of  two  of  the  finest  stanzas 
(42  and  43)  in  the  first  canto  of  the  ‘ Orlando 
Furioso  ’ of  Ariosto  : 


“ Ut  flos  in  septis  secretus  nascitur  hortis, 

Ignotus  pecori,  multo  convulsus  aratro, 

Quern  mulcent  auras,  firmat  sol,  educat  imber, 
Multi  ilium  pueri,  multae  optavere  puellae. 

****** 

Sic  virgo,  dum  intacta  manet,  dum  cara  suis  est, 
Cum  castum  amisit  polluto  corpore  florem, 

Nec  pueris  jucunda  manet,  nec  cara  puellis.” 
The  exquisite  beauty  of  Ariosto’s  imitation  of 
these  lines  is  a commonplace  of  Italian  litera- 
ture : 

“ La  virginella  & simile  k la  rosa; 

Ch’en  bel  giardin  su  la  nativa  spina 
Mentre  sola  sicura  si  riposa, 

Ni  gregge,  ne  pastor  se  la  avvicina; 

• ••••• 

Ma  non  si  tosto  dal  materno  stelo, 

Rimossa  viene  e dal  suo  ceppo  verde 
Che  quanto  avea  dagli  nomini,  e dal  cielo 
Favor,  grazia,  e bellezza,  tutto  perde.” 

I am  not,  however,  aware  that  attention  has 
so  far  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  Gay,  who,  like 
Pope,  was  not  above  occasionally  borrowing  the 
ideas  of  other  authors,  directly  derived  his  vastly 
diluted  and  eviscerated  version — as  regards 
phrasing  and  content  it  is  clear — from  the  melli- 
fluous strains  of  the  Italian  poet.  Nevertheless, 
if  it  does  not  exhibit  many  signs  of  such  exalted 
parentage,  Polly  Peachum’s  song  in  Act  I.  is 
held  to  be  really  effective,  and  at  least  calculated 
to  catch  the  popular  fancy  in  a not  over-critical 
age. 

“ Virgins  are  like  the  fair  flower  in  its  lustre, 
.Which  in  the  garden  enamels  the  ground. 
Near  it  the  bees  in  play  flutter  and  cluster, 
And  gaudy  butterflies  frolic  around; 

But  when  once  pluck’d,  ’tis  no  longer  alluring; 

To  Covent  Garden  ’tis  sent  (as  yet  sweet), 
There  fades,  and  shrinks,  and  grows  past  all 
enduring, 

Rots,  stinks,  and  dies,  and  is  trod  under 
feet.” 

Yours,  etc., 

Berkeley,  Cal.  N.  W.  H. 


THE  GENESIS  OF  ' PICKWTCK.’ 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — The  prices  of  the  rarer  of  Dickens’s 
books  are  soaring  in  the  book-market,  but  his  work 
is  not  so  well-known  to  the  younger  generation 
as  it  is  to  their  elders.  Mr.  St.  John  Ervine  in  his 
striking  article  in  your  last  issue  is  wrong  about 
f Pickwick.’  Dickens  thought  it  worth  while  to 
contribute  a Preface  denving  " some  intangible 
and  incoherent  assertions  ” on  behalf  of  Sevmour, 
that  he  had  some  share  in  the  invention  of  the  book. 
Dickens  refused  to  fall  in  with  the  idea  that  he  was 
to  be  ” a vehicle  for  certain  plates  to  he  executed 
by  Mr.  Seymour.”  His  views  were  deferred  to, 
and  Sevmour  made  his  drawing  of  the  Club  from 
the  proof-sheets.  Seymour  did  not  make  "a 
number  of  pictures  Dickens  put  in  Winkle  ex- 
pressly for  his  use;  but  he  was  dead  before  the 
second  number  was  published. 

Dickens  was  evidently  a good  deal  annoyed 
about  Seymour’s  baseless  claim ; and  it  seems  a 
pity  to  give  any  support  to  it  at  this  date. 

Yours  faithfully- 

Dickensian. 
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REVIEWS 


REVOLUTION  and  the  jews. 

World  Revolution  The  Plot  Against  Civilisa- 
tion. By  Nesta  H.  Webster.  Constable. 

1 8s.  net. 

IN  reading  any  book  with  such  a title  as  World 
Revolution  ’ one  is  driven  nowadays  to  ask 
onself,  “ Is  this  history  or  is  it  propaganda? 

The  impression  left  on  the  mind  after  reading 
Mrs.  Webster’s  book  is  that  it  comes  into  the  latter 
category,  since  it  seems  to  have  been  written  to 
prove  two  theses,  (a)  that  the  Jews  are  the  authors 
of  all  political  and  social  unrest,  and,  (b)  that 
Revolution,  or  unrest  in  action,  is  always  an  arti- 
ficial product— the  creation  of  the  Hidden  Hand. 

Mrs.  Webster  surveys  the  changes  of  the  last 
14c  years,  taking  as  her  starting  point  the  French 
Revolution.  She  is  less  interested  apparently  in 
historical  facts  than  in  the  theses  she  is  able  to 
deduce  by  a selection  from  the  general  body  ot 
historical  truth  of  such  facts  only  as  support  her 
theories.  Therefore,  we  make  no  apology  for 
dealing  with  the  purpose,  rather  than  the  sub- 
stance, of  this  book.  , 

Most  people  will  agree  with  Mrs.  Webster  that 
the  series  of  social  upheavals  known  as  the  French 
Revolution  were  not  spontaneous  in  origin,  but 
the  result  of  associative  agitation.  Owing  to 
restrictions  on  publishing  and  on  speaking  in 
public,  this  agitation  was  conducted  in  secrecy  and 
took  refuge  in  Lodges  which  later  blossomed  into 
Clubs.  Mrs.  Webster  quotes  the  evidence  ot  con- 
temporary observers  to  prove  that  German  lllu- 
minism,  as  patented  by  Adam  Weishaupt  pene- 
trated the  Lodges  of  the  Grand  Orient  in  France- 
in  the  years  immediately  preceding  1789,  and  made 
of  them  active  units  in  promoting  Revolution. 
Incidentally  she  gibes  at  “ interested  .historians 
anxious  to  suppress  the  truth  ” about  Illumimsm, 
and  also  at  the  “ official  historian,  whose  busi- 
ness “ is  not  to  inquire  into  causes,  but  to  present 
the  sequence  of  events  in  a manner  umnte  l.gible 
to  the  philosopher.”  It  is  always  possible  that 
historians  “ interested  ” and  ‘ official  all  e 
may  be  a little  timid  of  building  upon  such  shaky 
foundations  as  are  offered  by  Barruel,  Robison, 
Deschamps,  Le  Couteulx,  De  Canteleu,  and  ot  e 

authorities  on  Illuminism.  , 

There  was  no  Jew  behind  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, so  far  as  we  know ; even  Martinez  Pasqually, 
when  Mrs.  Webster  calls  “ a Portuguese  Jew, 
is  now  stated  by  Mr.  Waite  to  be  a Christian  of 
Grenoble.  By  no  known  process  of  historical 
deduction,  based  on  historical  fact,  can  Jews  be 
held  to  account  for  the  French  Revolution,  yet 
this  does  not  deter  Mrs.  Webster  from  adJanc‘rg 
bv  innuendo  the  thesis  to  which  she  is  wedded,  hor 
example,  we  read  (p.  ig)»  “ The  years  l7  1 
remarkable  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  and 
that  “ eight  years  before  the  Revolution  the  pro- 
gramme in  favour  of  Judaism  was  sent  out  by 
Prussia,”  also  that  there  was  a ‘ r wave  °f , ft®! 
Semitism  ” during  those  years.  We  are  told  that 
at  the  great  Masonic  Congress  at  Wilhelmsbad 
(1782)  it  was  decided  not  to  exclude  Jews  from 
Lodges,  and  again,  that  after  this  Congress  the 
headquarters  of  Illuminized  Masonry  were  trans- 
ferred to  Frankfort,  “ the  stronghold  of  Jewish 
finance.”  A passage  from  Prudhomme  is  quoted 


(p.  92)  dealing  with  the  fact  that  Jews  in  1790  were 
allowed  to  rank  as  citizens  in  Paris  : it  ends  like 
this,  “ What  mysteries  of  iniquity  would  be  re- 
vealed if  the  Jews,  like  the  mole,  did  not  make  a 
point  of  working  in  the  dark.”  Later  (p.  160),  she 
allows  herself  to  say  of  Jews,  “ We  have  seen  their 
mole-like  working  below  ground  during  the  first 
French  Revolution  suspected  by  Prudhomme.” 
By  piling  suggestion  and  innuendo  on  a founda- 
tion of  hypothesis,  Mrs.  Webster  makes  a gallant 
effort  to  see  the  Jew  behind  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  to  make  us  see  him  too — but  she  has 
failed.  She  is  more  successful  with  the  Revolu- 
tions of  1830  and  1848  in  which,  as  is  well  known, 
many  Jews  were  involved.  In  dealing  with  recent 
events  Mrs.  Webster  makes  considerable  play  with 
the  ‘ Protocols  of  the  Learned  Elders  of  Zion,’ 
published  in  England  as  ‘ The  Jewish  Peril.’  We 
thought  they  were  regarded  by  everyone  as  anti- 
Semitic  Propaganda  of  a particularly  vulgar  kind; 
but  they  are  trotted  out  again  apparently  to  prove 
that  the  Jews  to-day  are  the  direct,  if  only  the 
spiritual,  descendants  of  Weishaupt’s  Illuminati. 
The  history  of  the  Protocols  is  suspicious,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  reputed  author  .Nilus 
should  not  have  been  familiar  with  the  teaching  of 
Weishaupt.  And  if  we  go  far  enough  back,  may 
not  Plato  have  been  the  spiritual  father  of 
Weishaupt?  for  did  he  not  in  his  ‘Republic’ 
propose  that  “ the  Guardians  ” should  have  wives 
in  common,  that  children  should  be  taken  from 
parents  at  birth,  and  that  they  should  hold  no 
private  property  ? 

Is  it  a coincidence  that  the  words  of  Nilus  bear 
as  close  a family  likeness  to  the  reflections  of 
Pobyedonoszeff,  the  Procurator  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  as  they  do  to  the  teaching  of  Weishaupt? 
Is  it  possible  that  the  ‘ Protocols  ’ could  be  anti- 
Jewish  propaganda  used  in  preparation  for  the 
pogroms  which  disfigured  Russia  in  the  early  years 
of  the  century?  In  spite  of  the  note  of  alarm 
sounded  in  ‘ \Vorld  Revolution,  there  are  several 
cheering  reflections  to  be  gathered  from  the  book. 
One  is  that  the  emissaries  of  the  Hidden  Hand 
always  seem  to  fall  out.  Weishaupt  quarrels  with 
Knigge,  Robespierre  destroys  Danton,  Marx  dis- 
agrees with  Bakunin.  It  seems  to  be  not  so  much 
a case  of  a Hidden  Hand  as  of  Hidden  Hands 
which  fight  one  with  another.  If  this  is  so,  what 
is  the  exact  force  of  the  blow  they  can  give  to 
civilisation?  Another  consolation  for  English 
people  is  tucked  away  in  the  middle  of  a long  para- 
graph on  Chartism,  “ The  truth  is  that  in.  a 
country  where  reforms  were  in  progress  revolution 
could  make  little  headway.” 

In  detesting  Bolshevism  and  all  that  it  connotes 
we  are  in  complete  agreement  with  Mrs.  Webster. 
Her  views  on  religious  versus  secular  Communism 
are  entirely  sound;  they  amount  to  this  that 
Communism  is  so  shattering  of  well-being  in  this 
world  that  it  can  only  be  practised  with  success 
by  people  who  have  renounced  this  world  to  gam 
the  next. 


THE  DISTRICT  COMMISSIONER. 

Sun,  Sand  and  Somals.  By  Major  Rayne. 
Witherby.  12s.  6d.  net. 

MAJOR  RAYNES’S  ‘ Leaves  from  the  Note- 
Book  of  a District  Commissioner  in  Somali- 
land ’ as  it  is  described  in  the  sub-title,  has  an 
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apparent  simplicity  which  conceals  the  art  that  can 
present  the  picture  of  a country,  the  character  of  a 
race,  the  personality  of  the  author,  and  the  spirit  of 
a governmental  system  in  a few  conversational 
chapters. 

Not  many  people  have  had  a good  word  for  the 
Somalis  since  Queen  Hatseput’s  scribe  recorded  the 
voyage  of  her  fleet  to  the  “ Land  of  Punt  ” in 
search  of  the  frankincense  which  is  still  one  of  its 
chief  products.  Burton  does  not  praise  them  ; Peet, 
the  naturalist,  bursts  out,  “ Never  have  I come 
across  such  a detestable  people  as  the  Somalis.” 
The  Mad  Mullah,  except  for  his  ability,  was  no 
great  portent,  but  only  a little  more  treacherous  and 
bloodthirsty  than  was  expected  of  a leader.  Yet 
among  these  people  Major  Rayne  is  seen  paternally 
settling  disputes  and  distributing  poor  relief,  not 
blind  to  the  possibility  that  his  freakish  petitioners 
may  murder  him,  but  alive,  all  the  same,  to  some- 
thing that  emerges  childish  and  loveable  in  them, 
and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  his  servant 
Mahomed  Fara,  eager  to  call  these  black  passionate 
tribesmen  “ friend.” 

The  danger,  the  hardships,  the  meagre  rewards 
of  this  service,  where  the  District  Commissioner 
may  not  see  an  Englishman  for  months,  where  the 
climate  racks  the  nerves,  and  Courts  are  held  with 
the  thermometer  at  98°  in  the  shade,  are  here  taken 
for  granted.  If  Major  Rayne  were  the  only 
chronicler  of  his  1 Men  of  the  Moon,”  immigrants 
from  Asia,  traders  since  the  beginning  of  history 
in  stones  and  pearls  and  spices,  one  might  think  it 
an  easy  job  to  administer  justice  in  this  tropical 
land  between  Abyssinia  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
that  it  was  well  paid  by  the  £400  to  £7 00  a year 
which  Whitaker’s  Almanack  reveals.  That  is  the 
annual  income  of  one  who  must  combine  infinite 
guile  and  patience  with  skill  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  war,  and,  protected  only  by  his  share  of  a 
camel  corps  and  a few  native  policemen  in  a terri- 
tory of  about  sixty  thousand  square  miles,  good- 
humouredlv  rob  the  thief  and  murderer  and  slave- 
dealers  of  their  prey,  chaffing  lesser  villains  and 
circumventing  too  clever  native  assistants  in  the 
intervals.  But  the  necessary  background  supplied, 
the  District  Commissioner’s  vignettes  of  the 
criminals,  litigants  and  petitioners,  the  officials  of 
the  Court,  whose  dignity  much  exceeds  his  own, 
the  wives,  mothers,  and  impish  children  of  all  these’ 
the  visits  of  inspection  to  the  seat  of  crime,  the 
whole  machinery  of  justice  administered  mainly 
according  to  native  law,  by  white  men  in  this  north- 
eastern horn  of  Africa,  make  excellent  comedy  of 
real  life. 

The  story  of  the  author’s  rescue  from  death  by 
the  servant  he  had  slighted,  the  drama  of  an  imagi- 
nary Sultan  of  Zeila  who  claimed  possessions 
beyond  this  earthly  planet,  the  gun-firing  salutes 
at  Hayoun,  the  Jews’  Peace  "At  Home,”  that  were 
taken  for  an  attempt  at  murder,  the  descriptions  of 
the  pearl-divers  and  their  ridiculous  equipment  for 
facing  death,  and  of  the  Mad  Mullah’s  end,  are 
excellent  reading.  But  the  book  is  no  mere  collec- 
tion of  thrilling  or  humorous  anecdote.  What  re- 
mains in  the  reader’s  mind  is  not  this  or  that  comic 
episode  in  a crowded  and  intimate  picture  of  tropical 
life,  but  a persistent,  cheerful  and  sympathetic 
tolerance  of  alien  habits  and  ideas  which  is  itself  a 
form  of  genius.  This  is  untiringly  applied  to  the 
service  of  oriental  races  in  interpreting  the  English 
ideal  of  justice  to  that  queer  mixture  of  simplicity 


and  subtlety  which  is  the  Somal  mind.  One 
wonders  what  radical-socialist  reformers,  convinced 
of  the  arrogance  of  governing  races  towards 
natives,  will  make  of  the  tale  of  Gulaid  Aboker, 
coughing  in  the  verandah  till  the  Commissioner 
shall  come  out  and  lend  him  four  rupees  to  pay  off 
the  importunate  “Yebir”  whose  due  is  in  arrears, 
owing  to  Gulaid’s  extravagance  at  his  son’s 
christening  party.  District  Commissioners  and 
Sahibs  of  their  kind  are  doubtless  a little  mad; 
theirs  is  the  detached  good  humour  shown  by  our 
common  soldiers  in  the  trenches,  the  temper  which 
gives  to  their  affection  for  children,  animals  and  the 
primitive  races  of  the  world  a condescension  mixed 
with  a grain  of  respect.  To  us  who  merely  read 
about  the  Somals  their  odd  psychology  and  biblical 
forms  of  speech  make  them  an  attractive  people. 
To  those  concerned  with  commerce  they  are  impor- 
tant as  having  been  one  of  the  great  trading  peoples 
of  the  world  who  seem  to  have  lost  none  of  their 
business  talent.  Somaliland,  relieved  of  its  cruel 
rulers  and  pretenders,  may  once  again  become  a 
flourishing  country. 


FIJIAN  SHREDS  AND  PATCHES. 

Fijian  Society.  By  Rev.  W.  Deane.  Macmillan. 
16s.  net. 

THE  keynote  of  modern  anthropology  is  the 
analysis  of  culture;  just  as  the  philologist 
maps  out  the  distribution  of  dialect  words  and 
distinguishes  a dialect  group  where  a number  of 
isoglossic  lines  encircle  a locality,  so  the  anthro- 
pologist maps  out  the  distribution  and  variations 
of  a custom  or  belief ; the  study  of  these  data  gives 
him  not  only  the  ethnographical  equivalent  of  the 
dialect  group,  but  affords  a clue  to  the  original 
home  of  the  custom  or  belief.  Not  long  before  the 
war  it  was  discovered  that  the  Torres  Straits 
Islanders  had  a mode  of  mummification  identical 
with  that  employed  in  Egypt  nearly  three  thousand 
years  ago. 

Thirty  years  ago  it  was  the  fashion  to  deal  with 
the  arts  and  customs  of  people  in  the  lower  stages 
of  culture  as  though  each  tribe  or  group  had  lived 
from  time  immemorial  in  a watertight  compart- 
ment, impervious  to  invasion  either  by  alien  races 
or  by  alien  ideas.  To-day  the  pendulum  has 
swung  far  in  the  opposite  direction  ; not  only  does 
the  adherent  of  the  culture  transmission  theory 
believe  that  by  some  means  the  Torres  Straits 
Islanders  were  brought  in  contact  with  Egyptian 
culture,  but  he  argues  that  megalithic  monuments, 
sun  and  serpent  worship,  metal  working  and 
numberless  other  elements  of  culture  had  their 
original  home  ia  Egypt.  Whole-hoggers  even  go 
so  far  as  to  maintain  that  nothing  has  ever  in  the 
whole  course  of  human  history  been  discovered 
twice. 

Among  the  more  cautious  advocates  of  the 
creed  is  Dr.  Rivers,  whose  ' History  of  Melan- 
esian Society  ’ did  much  to  overthrow  the  sim- 
plicist  view  of  origins  prevalent  in  English 
anthropological  circles.  After  an  intensive  study 
of  the  sociology  and  especially  of  the  kinship 
terms  of  Melanesia  and  other  parts  of  Oceania,  he 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  earliest  distin- 
guishable stratum  of  the  population  had  been  sub- 
merged by  successive  waves  of  immigrants;  the 
newcomers  had  different  types  of  burial  customs, 
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and  some  used  kava,  others  betel.  To  the  in- 
fluence of  these  strangers  and  the  interaction 
between  them  and  the  aborigines  Dr.  Rivers 
traced  the  so-called  dual  organisation,  i.e.  the 
division  of  a tribe  into  two  intermarrying  and 
exogamous  groups,  as  well  as  totemism,  sexual 
communism,  secret  societies,  and  other  features  of 
Oceanic  culture. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  an  author  who  set  out 
to  investigate  a portion  of  the  area  dealt  with  by 
Dr.  Rivers  would,  if  he  had  read  his  work,  have 
taken  him  as  a model  of  method,  that  he  would 
have  re-surveyed  the  sociological  field  traversed  by 
his  forerunner  and  set  forth  in  detail  all  the  data 
relevant  to  the  theory  briefly  outlined  above. 

Mr.  Dean  has  read  the  f History  of  Melan- 
esian Society,’  at  least  he  quotes  it  in  more  than 
one  footnote;  he  is  not  a sworn  foe  of  culture 
transmission,  for  he  traces  some  elements  of 
Fijian  culture  to  Egypt,  and  in  his  opening 
remarks  hints  at  the  arrival  in  Fiji  of  Aryan 
megalithic  peoples,  whoever  they  may  be,  by  way 
of  Japan.  He  even  sees  in  the  faces  of  Fijians 
traits  curiously  allied  to  the  features  of  Aryans, 
Mongolians,  Egyptians,  Negroids,  and  Papuans, 
though  he  does  not,  unfortunately,  attempt  to 
illustrate  them  in  his  plates.  In  spite  of  all  this 
and  his  express  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Fiji  is 
on  the  frontier  between  Melanesia  and  Polynesia, 
he  not  only  discards  the  appropriate  method,  but 
he  ignores  the  data  on  which  valid  conclusions 
can  be  built  up ; he  does  not  so  much  as  mention 
kinship  in  his  work,  which  has  as  a sub-title  ‘ The 
Sociology  and  Psychology  of  the  Fijians  ’ ; we 
learn  nothing  as  to  the  form  or  forms  of  marriage 
in  use  in  pre-Christian  times;  totemism  might  as 
well  have  been  passed  over  in  silence,  for  we  find 
nothing  relevant,  let  alone  of  value,  on  the 
subject. 

An  anthropological  study  of  Fiji  which  does  not 
deal  with  totemism  stands  self-condemned;  field 
workers  like  Dr.  Rivers,  however  excellent  their 
method,  cannot  always  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  a 
native  institution,  and  Captain  Hocart  has  dis- 
covered that  when  Dr.  Rivers  speaks  of  Fijian 
totemism,  he  means  something  entirely  different 
from  the  totemism  described  by  Father  de  Marzan, 
a missionary  in  the  group ; there  are  two  irreduc- 
ible forms  of  totemism  in  Fiji  which  have  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  identical.  If,  therefore,  Mr. 
Deane  had  been  adequately  equipped  for  his  task, 
he  could  not  have  failed  to  unearth  material  of 
value.  If  the  author’s  sociology  is  futile,  his 
psychology  is  no  better;  it  is  of  the  half-baked, 
stay-at-home  order  which  suggests  anything  but  a 
close  acquaintance  with  the  Fijian  mind  in  its 
unsophisticated  state.  In  dealing  with  ancestor 
worship  he  asks  how  the  Fijian  came  to  believe 
that  the  souls  of  the  dead  passed  to  the  lands  of 
the  blest,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  remained  as 
ghosts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  grave.  More 
than  one  probable  theory  might  be  discovered  by 


the  study  of  comparative  material;  but  Mr.  Deane 
prefers  to  evolve  his  own  explanation,  which  he, 
for  no  very  obvious  reason,  bases  on  the  law  of 
association,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  this  law  is  a 
venerable  fossil  of  merely  historical  interest.  Mr. 
Deane  holds  that  the  Fijian  invented  heaven  in 
order  to  put  in  it  a second  soul  where  it  would  be 
under  cover;  the  second  soul  he  invented  because 
he  did  not  like  to  think  of  his  departed  relative  as 
exposed  to  tropical  storms.  A simpler  method 
would  have  been  to  build  a house  over  the  grave  for 
the  ghost;  this  expedient  the  Fijian  did,  in  fact, 
adopt,  as  Mr.  Deane  tells  us  in  a footnote,  oblivious 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  irreconcileable  with  his  own 
view.  It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  Mr.  Deane  has, 
in  the  main,  confined  himself  to  a record  of  facts, 
eked  out  by  rather  too  numerous  excerpts  from  the 
writings  of  others,  for  where  he  plunges  into 
theory  he  is  apt  to  jump  to  conclusions. 


THE  TWO  JAPANS. 

Kimono.  By  John  Paris.  Collins.  7s.  6d.  net. 

“ry^HE  marriage  of  Captain  the  Honourable 
X Geoffrey  Barrington  and  Miss  Asako  Fuji- 
nami  was  an  outstanding  event  in  the  season  of 
1913,”  and  this  novel  is  the  story  of  what  happened 
thereon.  For  there  are  two  Japans,  just  as  there 
are  two  Englands  and  two  almost  separate 
nationalities  in  every  country  of  the  old  world. 
Asako  Fujinami  was  by  education  and  connection 
One  of  the  international  culture,  while  her  family 
were  Japanese  untouched  by  the  feelings  of  Europe 
and,  what  is  worse,  her  wealth  was  derived  from  a 
share  in  the  profits  of  the  Yoshiwara,  the  quarter 
cff  the  light  women,  unknown  to  her  and  to  her 
European  friends.  Thus  when  Captain  Barring- 
ton, against  the  advice  of  everyone  who  knows  him, 
goes  out  to  Japan  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  his 
wife’s  kindred,  he  finds  himself  brought  in  contact 
with  the  pure  native  Japanese  who  resent  the  intru- 
sion of  a foreign  mind,  and  the  mixed  generation 
bred  of  Europeans  who  secretly  despise  themselves 
for  their  weakness,  and  Japanese  who  have  dis- 
carded one  set  of  ideals  without  adopting  the  other . 

The  working  out  of  the  story  demanded  consider- 
able skill.  Captain  Barrington  has  first  to  know 
what  the  Yoshiwara  really  is,  to  see  it  not  through 
an  after-glow  of  alcoholic  repletion,  but  with  the 
clear  eyes  of  a healthy  man  of  the  world.  This 
done,  he  is  tried  by  the  charm  of  the  Eurasian  Yae 
Smith,  the  mistress  of  his  friend  and  of  many 
others,  while  separated  from  his  wife  for  a time  by 
the  arrangements  of  her  family.  And  lastly,  a 
seeming  lapse  is  taken  advantage  of  by  them,  and 
Asako  is  forced  to  divorce  herself,  while  her  hus- 
band is  called  back  to  England  by  the  war.  Then 
Comes  the  redemption  of  Asako  by  suffering,  and 
after  almost  unbearable  torture  she  is  rescued,  with 
a promise  of  happiness. 
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Of  late  years  the  writing  of  novels  has  been  a 
woman’s  job;  hardly  one  of  our  male  authors  has 
been  successful  in  an  important  book.  This  story 
is  a man’s  writing;  it  has  the  naive  expression  of  a 
man’s  outlook  on  a strange  world.  Captain  Bar- 
rington would  have  been  called  by  Balzac  a 
coquebin;  he  is  a clean-living  gentleman,  and  his 
thoughts  and  impulses  are  clean  ones.  Mr.  Paris 
has  given  us  an  ably-written  book  and  a much- 
needed  warning  against  undue  optimism. 

GLOOM. 

The  Iron  Bell.  Bv  C.  E.  Lawrence.  Daniel 
O’Connor.  8s.  6d.  net. 

MR.  LAWRENCE  as  an  author  is  curiously 
interesting.  On  the  one  hand  he  gives  us 
stories  full  of  pleasant  fantasy  shot  with  mature 
wisdom,  kindly  and  forgiving;  on  the  other,  tales 
bitter  with  knowledge  of  the  evil  of  the  world, 
misery  hardly  relieved  by  any  touch  of  brightness 
in  the  atmosphere.  It  is  a dichotomy  difficult  to 
explain  to  oneself;  his  styles  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon except  skill  in  portraiture  and  delicacy  of 
handling.  This  time  he  tells  of  the  decay  of  one 
of  those  lowest  middle-class  families,  poorer  than 
any  respectable  working  man,  with  all  the  virtues 
of  the  poor  crushed  out  of  it  long  ago.  Father, 
mother,  and  child  are  foredoomed;  feckless 
drifters  on  circumstances,  incapable  equally  of 
revolt  against  their  surroundings,  or  of  accepting 
and  making  the  best  of  them.  The  iron  bell  of 
the  workhouse  clangs  through  the  book,  and  the 
last  pages  tell  of  it  once  more  as  the  gates  open 
to  admit  the  hapless  Elizabeth,  drudge  and  victim, 
whose  life  has  been  one  of  unbroken  misery.  The 
book  is  heart-rendinglv  true,  a powerful  witness  to 
the  indictment  of  Nietzsche  against  the  society 
which  permits  slave-souls  to  stumble  through  it 
and  corrupt  it.  We  should  like  to  add  a word  of 
praise  to  the  wav  in  which  the  latest  recruit  to  pub- 
lishing has  produced  this  novel;  its  type  and  gen- 
eral get-up  are  excellent. 


SCIENCE  IN  THE  MYSTERY  STORY. 

The  Three  Eyes.  By  Maurice  Leblanc.  Hurst  & 
Blachett.  8s.  6d.  net. 

HAVING  gone  through  an  extensive  round  of 
murders  and  strange  disappearances,  the  de- 
tective story  is  naturally  taking  up  with  the  won- 
ders and  imaginations  of  science.  The  difficulty 
here,  however,  is  that  they  require  a special 
terminology  which  may  intimidate,  but  hardly  im- 
presses, the  average  reader.  M.  Leblanc,  well- 
known  as  the  creator  of  Ars&ne  Lupin,  has  not,  we 
think,  quite  brought  off  his  scientific  marvel,  the 
account  of  which  probably  reads  more  eloquently  in 
French  than  it  does  in  English.  We  also  miss 
those  little  touches  of  character  with  which  the 
writer  of  mysteries  may  vivify  his  story,  so  long  as 
he  does  not  delay  the  main  action.  He  has',  how- 
ever, bound  up  his  marvel  with  a slightly  sketched, 
but  happily  ended,  love-story.  An  inventor  dis- 
covers a means  of  evoking  on  a specially  prepared 
wall  the  Three  Eves  of  the  title,  which  develop 
into  a show  like  that  of  the  cinematograph,  the 
scenes  pictured  ranging  from  the  fifteenth  century 
to  the  execution  of  Edith  Cavell  in  the  war,  and 


even  actual  events  in  the  lives  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  mystery  of  the  wall.  This  strange 
physical  phenomenon,  which  is  worked  by  no  ap- 
paratus on  the  spot,  creates  a huge  sensation,  but 
the  secret  of  reproducing  it  is  lost  through  the 
murder  of  the  inventor.  That  secret  readers  must 
discover  for  themselves  at  the  end  of  the  book. 


MAGAZINES 

The  Fortnightly,  apart  from  its  political  articles,  has 
a marked  literary  interest.  Mr.  Spender  has  a good 
subject  in  comparing  the  America  of  to-day  with  De 
Tocqueville’s  predictions  ninety  years  ago  of  its  future. 
Mr.  Julius  Price  on  ‘The  Transition  in  Modern  British 
Art  ’ sees  in  most  of  it  a poor  replica  of  French  second- 
rate  work,  and  quotes  Whistler’s  opinion  of  Cdzanne. 
Prof.  Gomme  and  Dr.  Downey  reply  in  their  turn  to 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells’s  reply  to  their  criticisms.  They  are 
a little  unfortunate  to  be  engaged  in  controversy  with  a 
writer  who  invents  his  sarcasms  first,  and  then  gets 
together  what  facts  he  can  to  justify  them.  Mrs. 
Rosita  Forbes  describes  the  ‘ Palestine  ’ of  to-day  with 
a graphic  mastery,  and  Mrs.  Woods  in  ‘ A Literary 
Entente  ’ tells  the  story  of  the  two  competitions  for  the 
best  story  of  the  year  by  unrecognised  authors  in 
France  and  England.  She  does  not  make  enough  of 
the  international  triumph  of  Scott,  she  ignores  the  in- 
stant popularity  of  Dumas  in  England,  and  has  prob- 
ably never  heard  of  Paul  de  Kock,  who  was  the  typical 
naughty  French  novelist  of  the  early  and  mid-Victorian 
era,  and  though  it  is  true  that  the  roots  of  the  Entente 
are  founded  on  our  love  of  French  literature,  it  was  not 
of  the  kind  she  mentions.  Mr.  J.  A.  T.  Lloyd  lavishes 
butter  on  Mr.  George  Moore  for  what  is  probably  the 
worst  book  he  has  ever  written,  full  of  anachronisms 
in  thought  and  often  in  expression,  and  weak  in  know- 
ledge of  mediaeval  life.  Capt.  Usher’s  ‘ Commentary  ’ 
makes  good  reading,  and  there  is  a well-informed 
article  by  Mr.  Robert  Crozier  Long  on  ‘ German 
Finance  and  Reparations.’ 

Blackwood  continues  to  provide  first-class  reading. 
The  ‘Tales  of  the  R.I.C.’  still  throw  light  on  the  Irish 
mind;  there  is  an  impressionist  sketch  of  the  Nilgiri 
Hills  in  * Blue  Mountains.’  Mrs.  Pepys  in  a further 
instalment  of  her  Diary  provides  some  amusing  criti- 
cism of  her  husband,  Mervyn  Lamb  finishes  his  story  of 
the  Belgian  war-frontier,  and  there  are  two  shorter 
sketches  of  Navy  and  Bedawin  life.  An  excellent 
number. 


Cornhill  has  two  good  nature  sketches.  Mr. 
Horace  Hutchinson  describes  the  attempts  an  American 
birdlover  makes  to  prove  that  the  music  of  American 
wild  birds  is  preferable  to  that  of  English,  and  Mr.  G. 
Southcote  writes  on  * Sea-Trout  in  the  Shetlands.’  Mr. 
Maurice  Hewlett  ‘On  Translating  Dante’  finds  Rossetti 
the  only  English  writer  who  nears  success.  Sir  George 
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SAVOY 

Restaurant 

Cool  Breezes  from  the  RiOer,  a 
glorious  view  of  the  Thames, 
and  the  greenery  of  the  Gardens 
interpose  a welcome  break  to  the 
days  work  of  the  City  Man  who 
takes  his  Luncheon  at  the  SaOoy 
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The  Latest  from 
JARROLDS  LIST 

A book  of  very  great  interest  to  all  Bridge  players. 

TWENTY-ONE  BRIDGE 
FALLACIES 

By  WALTER  BLUETT,  Cr.  8vo.  Cloth. a/6  "«*• 

The  latest  laugh. 

SPORT  IN  A NUTSHELL 

A really  funny  book  by  C.  E.  HUGHES.  Illustrated  by  FRED 
BUCHANAN.  by  sin.  Picture  boards.  i/6  net. 

THE  NEW  PSYCHOLOGY 
AND  THE  TEACHER 

By  DR.  H.  CRICHTON  MILLER.  Cr.  8vo.  Cloth,  5«.  net. 

A MAN  FOUR  SQUARE 

A Tale  of  the  Great  North-West.  By  WM.  McLEOD  RAINE. 

7/6  net. 


THE  SECRET  TELEPHONE 

An  amazing  Tale  of  London  Life.  By  WM.  LE  QUEUX.  5/"  net. 


JUST  OUT. 

MOG  MEGONE  By  MAY  WYNNE. 

Court  Journal  says: — “ Mog  Megone  is  a Red  Indian  who.  is  killed 
by  an  English  girl,  the  daughter  of  an  outlaw,  and  all  the  exciting  and 
thrilling  happenings  can  be  traced  to  this  event.” 

MOG  MEGONE  By  MAY  WYNNE. 

Christian  World  says : — “ A full-blooded  romance  of  love,  Red 
Indians,  and  the  old  French-English  dispute  in  Canada.  Unspoiled 
palates  will  relish  tne  spirit  and  colour  with  which  the  really  interest- 
ing narrative  is  set  before  them.” 

MOG  MEGONE  By  MAY  WYNNE. 

Birmingham  Post  says  : — “ Miss  May  Wynne’s  latest  book,  ‘ MOG 
MEGONE,'  contains  some  of  the  best  work  she  has  done.  The  story 
is  well  conceived,  and  moves  easily  and  admirably  to  its  close,  . . . 

an  enjoyable  book.” 

At  all  Libraries.  Price  7/6  net. 

JARROLDS 
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IVIr,  Beck  States  His  Case  in 

“The  Passing  of  the  New  Freedom’ 

Mr.  Beck  is  a most  accomplished 
writer.  This  keen,  and  in  some  res- 
pects, merciless  discussion  of  the 
essential  nature  of  Dr.  Wilson’s 
Policies,  has  had  an  enormous  in- 
fluence upon  the  American  attitude 
to  European  affairs.  It  is  an  essential 
book  for  those  who  would  under- 
stand the  American  point  of  view. 

" Mr.  Beck  was  a good  friend  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  other  Allied  Countries  during  the  War,  and  during  the 
Peace  negotiations,  and  his  new  volume  is  an  admirable 
example  of  that  sound  American  commonsen'e  . . . which 
is  destined  to  be  more  and  more  of  an  influence  for  good  in 
world  politics,  and,  be  it  added,  in  world  economics.” 

Morning  Post. 
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Douglas  traces  the  literary  history  of  Don  Juan — 
rather  a hackneyed  subject — and  Mr.  Robert  Bell 
laments  that  poets  don’t  write  of  people’s  noses,  which 
even  in  prose  are  inadequately  described.  Miss  Sellers 
has  a useful  account  of  how  the  Poor  Law  is  adminis- 
tered in  Norway. 

La  Revue  de  Geneve  for  June  publishes  a story  by 
Kuprin  of  a Japanese  spy  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1904, 
and  Mr.  G.  B.  Shaw’s  preface  to  ‘ Heartbreak  Hall,’ 
an  article  on  Beethoven  and  some  valuable  papers,  by 
M.  Daniel  Haldvy  on  French  literature,  by  M.  Jorga 
on  Rumania,  and  by  M.  Krafft  on  the  first  international 
Congress  of  students. 

La  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  June  15  has  an 
account  of  Napoleon  in  Moscow  by  his  Mameluk,  and 
an  exceptionally  good  set  of  articles. 

The  Mercure  de  France  leads  off  with  an  account  of 
Ottoman  Society  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  its  chief 
poet. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Biography  and  History. 

America  and  England.  By  C.  R.  Enock.  O’Connor  : 
25s.  net. 

A Short  Bible  History.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Hart. 

Burns  & Oates.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Astarte.  By  Ralph,  Earl  of  Lovelace.  Christophers  : 
1 8s.  net. 

Ireland  since  Parnell.  By  D.  D.  Sheehan.  O’Connor. 
Life  of  Alfred  Newton.  By  A.  F.  R.  Wollaston. 
Murray  : 18s.  net. 

Theory  and  History  of  Historiography.  Translated 
from  the  Italian  of  Benedetto  Croce  by  Douglas 
Ainslie.  Harrap  : 15s.  net. 

Verse. 

Poems.  By  Marianne  Moore.  The  Egoist  Press  : 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Sociology. 

An  Empire  View  of  the  Empire  Tangle.  By  Edward 
O.  Mousley.  King  : 3s.  net. 

Capital  and  Labour.  By  Walter  Jones.  King  : 2s.  6d. 
net. 

Fiction. 

An  Enthusiast.  By  E.  CE.  Somerville.  Longmans : 
8s.  6d.  net. 

Betty  Grier.  By  Joseph  Laing  Waugh.  Chambers  : 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Beauty  and  Mary  Blair.  By  Ethel  M.  Kelley.  Duck- 
worth : 8s.  6d.  net. 

Cooeeville.  By  Allen  Gilfillan.  Melrose  : 8s.  6d.  net. 
Getting  Rid  of  Anne.  By  Thomas  Cobb.  Nash  : 7s. 
6d.  net. 

Green  Stones  of  Evil.  By  Margaret  Peterson.  Mel- 
rose : 3s.  6d.  net. 

Intensity.  By  Constance  I.  Smith.  Melrose  : 6s.  net. 
Pugs  and  Peacocks.  By  Gilbert  Cannan.  Hutchin- 
son : 8s.  6d.  net. 

The  Destroyer.  By  Burton  E.  Stevenson.  Nash  ; 
8s.  6d.  net. 

The  House  of  Gladness.  By  Emma  S.  Allen.  R.T.S.  : 
7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Jungle  Girl.  By  Gordon  Casserly.  Allan  : 6s.  net. 
The  Revelations  of  a Rich  Wife.  By  Coralie  Stanton 
and  Heath  Hosken.  Nash'. 

The  Thirteen  Travellers.  By  Hugh  Walpole.  Hut- 
chinson : 8s.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

An  Introduction  to  Mythology.  By  Lewis  Spence. 
Harrap  : 12s.  6d.  net. 

Shakespeare.  A Play  in  Five  Episodes  by  H.  F. 

Rubinstein  and  Clifford  Bax.  Benn  : 5s.  net. 

The  Church  Plate  of  Gowerland.  By  the  Revd.  J.  T. 

Evans,  Stow-on-the-Wold.  James  H.  Alden. 

The  Desert  Mounted  Corps.  By  Lieut. -Col.  R.  M. 
Preston.  Constable  : 21s.  net. 


OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE 

Messrs.  Sotheby's  Sale  on  July  13 — 15  comprises 
some  unusual  lots.  A complete  set  of  Royal  Academy 
Catalogues  from  1769  to  1875  must  be  rare.  There 
are  a large  number  of  books  relating  to  India  from  the 
library  of  Dr.  Codrington,  and  a good  number  of 
numismatic  books  and  journals.  An  association  book 
of  some  interest  is  a volume  of  Robert  Buchanan’s 

London  Poems  ’ with  an  autograph  MS.  poem  to 
Rossetti  inserted.  A large  collection  of  books  relating 
to  the  occult  does  not  contain  any  of  the  most  rare, 
but  short  of  that,  is  a very  fine  one.  There  are  a few 
MSS.,  and  many  fine  bindings  and  incunabula,  includ- 
ing the  Pembroke  copy  of  the  1469  Cicero  ‘ De  Ora- 
tore.’  A set  of  the  seven  editions  of  Burton’s  ‘ Ana- 
tomy ’ is  offered ; as  the  intermediate  editions  are 
nearly  always  in  poor  condition,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  see  what  price  it  fetches. 

The  Rules  of  Golf  are  published  by  the  Royal  Insur- 
ance Company,  Ltd.,  in  a neat  little  booklet  to'  which 
is  added  a supplement  showing  the  material  differences 
between  1912  and  1920.  Golfers  should  be  grateful  to 
the  Company  for  their  enterprise.  The  booklet  is 
neatly  produced,  close  packed  with  relevant  informa- 
tion, and  contains  an  index  which  makes  reference  easy. 
In  view  of  the  increased  flight  of  the  rubber-cored  ball 
the  average  length  of  championship  courses  has  also 
been  materially  increased;  but  even  so  scores  are  better 
than  they  used  to  be.  Provisions  have  now  been  made 
as  to  the  weight  and  size  of  the  golf  ball.  When  one 
competitor  waives  a penalty,  both  are  disqualified.  A 
lost  or  unplayable  ball  no  longer  means  a lost  hole.  In 
the  case  of  a ball  out  of  bounds  a penalty  stroke  is 
now  added,  but  this  may  be  remitted  by  a Local  Rule. 
The  Supplement  of  Material  Differences  appears  to 
have  missed  this  point.  We  observe  that  a player  may 
strike  at  his  ball  when  it  is  moving  in  water,  and  in  a 
bunker  may  touch  with  his  club  a “ wall,  paling  or 
other  immovable  obstacle,”  as  well  as  growing  sub- 
stances. But  we  refuse  to  dwell  on  such  details  : it  is 
never  well  “ infandum  renovare  dolorem.” 

Company  Meeting. 

CHANNEL  TUNNEL 

Presiding  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Channel  Tunnel  Company,  Ltd.,  held  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel, 
E.C.,  on  the  4th  inst.,  Baron  Emile  B.  d’Erlanger,  in  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  reports  and  accounts,  said  the  accounts  were  in 
what  he  might  term  a stereotyped  form,  and  did  not  appear  to 
call  for  any  comment.  They  showed  no  change,  but  the  accounts 
in  the  coming  year  would  show  an  appreciable  difference,  be- 
cause it  was  not  their  intention  to  stand  idle,  and  they  had  taken 
advantage  of  certain  communications  made  to  them  to  construct 
a machine  which,  if  ever  they  got  permission — and  he  hoped  he 
was  not  too  sanguine  in  saying  they  would  get  it  sooner  or  later — 
would  greatly  expedite  the  boring  of  the  tunnel.  They  had 
spent  some  ^6,000  on  the  construction  of  the  machine,  and  the 
trials  so  far  made,  though  of  an  experimental  character,  had 
proved  quite  satisfactory.  They  intended  a little  later  on  to 
move  that  machine  to  the  cliffs  of  Dover  and  to  make  experiments 
with  it  on  the  material  with  which  they  would  have  to  deal  when 
the  construction  of  the  tunnel  actually  took  place. 

Should  it  prove  satisfactory,  they  might  use  it  for  contracts, 
and  in  that  way  seek  to  recoup  themselves  for  the  expenditure 
incurred  upon  it.  In  the  matter  of  obtaining  the  sanction  of 
Parliament  to  the  construction  of  the  tunnel  little  progress  had 
been  made.  Notwithstanding  the  continued  efforts  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committeee  for  the  Channel  Tunnel  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  especially  of  their  Chairman,  Sir  Arthur  Fell, 
they  had  not  yet  received  any  intimation  that  the  Government 
was  prepared  to  entertain  the  question  seriously  for  the  present. 
What  the  world  was  most  in  need  of  was  peace,  and  until  that 
peace  was  established  on  a more  solid  basis  he  was  afraid  that 
permission  to  make  the  tunnel  would  be  more  or  less  long 
deferred. 

Mr.  C.  Sheath  seconded  the  resolution. 

Sir  Robert  Perks  suggested  that  the  proposed  experiment  with 
the  boring  machine  should  be  carried  out  as  part  of  the  trial 
heading,  or  of  the  permanent  tunnel,  thereby  securing  the  com- 
pany a preferential  right  to  construct  the  tunnel. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 
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THE  CITY 

This  Department  of  The  Saturday  Review  will 
shortly  come  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Hartley  Withers, 
at  present  Editor  of  ‘ The  Economist / 

Stock  Markets. 

ALTHOUGH  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
a turn  of  the  tide  in  trade  and  industry 
has  now  set  in,  the  Stock  and  Share 
markets  have  not  yet  been  very  responsive. 
Hopes  are  entertained,  however,  that  the  re- 
covery will  be  steady  and  gradual,  without  the 
sudden  spurts  that  too  often  lead  to  reaction  and 
further  apathy.  The  two  outstanding  events  of 
the  week  have  been  the  announcement  of  the  new 
Conversion  Loan  in  the  shape  of  Treasury  Bonds, 
and  the  flurry  in  the  oil  world  caused  by  the  re- 
ported decision  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to 
discontinue  the  shipment  of  oil  from  Mexico,  in 
consequence  of  the  new  Mexican  export  tax  on  the 
product. 

Turning  the  Corner. 

Markets  generally  displayed  a little  more  activity 
after  the  coal  settlement  was  reached,  although 
there  has  since  been  some  slowing  down.  Tex- 
tiles went  ahead  for  two  or  three  days,  with  Court- 
aulds  in  the  van,  but  have  since  been  inclined  to 
hang  fire.  Railway  Stocks  in  general  have  been 
giving  way,  and  the  tone  here  is  one  of  depression 
and  lack  of  confidence.  Quite  a moderate  amount 
of  selling  has  sufficed  to  depress  values  all  round. 
The  Rubber  Share  market  has  not  yet  made  up  its 
mind  how  to  take  the  new  policy  of  restricting  out- 
put. Doubtless  it  will  take  its  cue  from  the  trend 
of  prices. 

Although  the  New  Zealand  loan  went  rather 
badly,  leaving  the  underwriters  with  58%,  the  price 
has  been  fairly  maintained  in  the  region  of  par. 

Despite  the  featureless  and  inert  conditions  still 
prevailing,  the  conviction  is  gaining  ground  that 
the  corner  has  been  turned.  A slow  beginning  in 
the  Stock  Markets,  as  in  the  golf  swing,  is  the  best 
assurance  of  steady  and  sustained  improvement. 

New  Loan. 

The  new  Funding  Loan  announced  this  week, 
of  which  the  prospectus  will  appear  on  Monday, 
has  been  received  with  anything  but  enthusiasm 
in  the  City.  It  is  criticised  on  many  grounds.  In 
some  quarters  it  is  contended  that  the  terms  of  the 
loan  render  the  prospect  of  easier  money,  previ- 
ously thought  to  be  well  under  way,  more  remote. 
It  means  that  the  Government  is  borrowing  at 
nearly  6%,  and  that  being  so,  the  hope  of  a further 
reduction  in  the  Bank  rate  must  presumably  be  de- 
ferred. The  issue  takes  the  shape  of  5^%  Treasury 
Bonds,  repayable  at  par  in  1929,  and  as  the  issue 
price  is  97,  the  yield  amounts  to  £5  19s.  7d.  per 
cent.  Holders  of  the  5%  Exchequer  Bonds  matur- 
ing in  October  next,  and  of  National  War  Bonds 
maturing  in  1922  and  1923  will  have  the  option  of 
converting  into  the  new  loan.  With  the  exception 
of  the  1923  National  War  Bonds,  a cash  payment 
of  £4  per  £100  of  bonds  surrendered  will  be  made, 
and  in  the  case  excepted,  the  bonus  will  be  £3  10s. 
per  £100  of  bonds  exchanged.  A further  option  is 
given  of  exchange  into  the  3J  Conversion  Loan  in 
April  or  October  next  year  at  the  rate  of  £146  of 


the  former  for  each  Zdoo  of  Treasury  Bonds.  But 
failing  an  advance  of  several  points  in  the  Conver- 
sion Loan,  the  latter  option  is  not  likely  to  appeal. 

Attitude  of  the  Banks. 

As  the  bulk  of  the  short-dated  Exchequer  and 
National  War  Bonds  affected  by  the  new  funding 
loan  are  held  by  the  banks  and  other  large  financial 
institutions,  the  success  of  the  issue  mainly  depends 
upon  them.  But  since  the  securities  in  question 
are  favoured  by  the  financial  houses  for  the  very 
fact  that  they  are  short-dated,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
these  institutions  will  be  disposed  to  convert  their 
early  maturing  investments  into  bonds  that  are  not 
repayable  until  1929.  Then  again  the  details  that 
the  Loan  is  for  no  fixed  amount,  and  that  it  is  open 
for  no  definite  period,  are  not  regarded  with  favour. 
This  war-time  innovation  is  surely  one  that  at  this 
stage  might  be  finally  got  rid  of.  Altogether,  we 
think  the  Government  has  been  ill-advised  to  launch 
the  new  loan  at  this  juncture.  We  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  source  from  which  it  draws  finan- 
cial advice,  but  making  due  allowance  for  the  neces- 
sity for  secrecy  in  these  matters,  we  find  it  difficult 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  its  inspiration  comes 
from  quarters  that  can  scarcely  be  considered  repre- 
sentative. 

The  Question  of  War  Debts. 

Much  discussion  has  of  late  been  given  to  the 
problems  of  exchange  and  the  Allied  War  debts, 
and  the  cancellation  of  outstanding  indebtedness 
has  been  to  the  fore.  As  matters  stand,  in  respect 
of  the  exchanges,  it  certainly  looks  as  though  the 
chief  creditor  nations  will  be  the  principal  trade 
sufferers,  and  failing  a mutual  writing  off  of  war 
contracted  debts,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a remedy  for 
a state  of  affairs  most  inimical  to  a trade  recovery. 
With  the  exchanges  as  they  are,  it  is  patent  that  all 
countries  with  low  exchanges  will  be  obliged  to 
trade  more  and  more  with  each  other,  to  the  no 
small  detriment  of  countries  such  as  ours  and  the 
United  States.  Assuming  that,  with  the  debt 
barrier  no  longer  operative,  the  exchanges  would 
again  approximate  to  the  normal,  there  is  a good 
deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  country,  dependent 
as  it  is  mainly  upon  its  external  trade,  giving  a lead 
in  the  cancellation  of  debts  owed  to  it. 

The  Mexican- American  Oil  Duel. 

Interest  in  the  Mexican  oil  situation  grows 
in  intensity  with  each  succeeding  despatch 
from  that  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  various 
cabled  announcements  forming  a kaleidescope  of 
contradictions.  At  the  time  of  writing,  however,  the 
taxers  in  the  United  States,  and  in  Mexico,  would 
both  appear  to  have  gained  their  point,  and  simul- 
taneously. America  has  imposed  a tax  of  35c.  per 
barrel  on  crude,  and  25c.  per  barrel  on  fuel  oil,  im- 
ported from  Mexico.  Mexico  on  July  1 increased 
her  export  tax  on  petroleum  to  what  is  computed  to 
be  30c.  per  barrel.  The  action  of  the  latter  country 
traces  its  inspiration  to  the  tax  movement  on  the 
United  States  side  of  the  frontier,  and  while  the  in- 
creased export  tax  is  unacceptable  to  the  great 
Mexican  oil  interests  in  its  present  form,  the  new 
conditions  are  quite  amenable  to  accommodation  so 
far  as  these  interests  are  concerned.  In  the  event 
of  Mexico  pursuing  this  line  of  action,  no  less 
shrewd  an  appraiser  of  world  oil  conditions  than 
Sir  H.  W.  A.  Deterding,  K.B.E.,  Managing- 
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Director  of  the  Royal  Dutch  Company,  sees  for 
that  country  a “ magnificent  opportunity.” 

The  Mexican  Government  could  avail  itself  of 
this  opportunity  by  abolishing  the  export  tax  on 
manufactured  oil  products,  such  as  kerosene,  ben- 
zine, and  liquid  fuel,  while  effectually  serving  its 
fiscal  needs  by  increasing  the  export  tax  on  crude 
oil.  This  bold  stroke  would  then  enable  Mexican 
producers  to  take  the  place  of  the  American  ex- 
porters. As  viewTed  by  Sir  Henry  Deterding  such 
an  outcome  of  the  present  situation  “ cannot  do 
anything  else  but  bring  great  benefits  to  the  Mexi- 
can Eagle  Co.,  and  our  group,  the  Corona  Co., 
because  both  companies  have  just  finished  a very 
large  extension  of  their  refining  capacity,  and  will 
be  able  to  take  the  place  which  the  American  re- 
finers hitherto  held.” 

Its  Possibilities. 

At  its  inception  the  import  oil  tax  movement  in 
the  United  States  was  branded  by  American  ex- 
perts as  “ shortsighted,”  the  identical  suggestion 
of  Sir  Henry  Deterding  being  forecasted.  In 
normal  times — the  return  of  which  no  oil  man 
doubts — the  retention  of  America’s  export  of  petro- 
leum products  absolutely  hinges  on  imports  from 
Mexico.  Last  year  the  shipments  from  that 
country  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  16,744,640 
tons,  or  71%  of  Mexico’s  total  oil  exports,  while  an 
average  of  12,000,000  barrels  monthly  have  been 
arriving  during  the  current  year.  Thus  the  con- 
solidating of  Mexico’s  status  as  a world  oil  power 
of  the  first  magnitude  would  appear  to  be  closely 
to  the  hand  of  its  Government.  It  is  barely  possi- 
ble that  the  “ opportunity  ” will  go  unrecognised 
and  unseized  in  that  quarter,  since  there  is  no 
dearth  of  incentive  to  foster  the  nation’s  major — 
indeed  almost  sole — source  of  revenue,  the  Oil  In- 
dustry, with  its  over  100,000  native  employees. 
The  present  phase  of  reprisals  and  counter  re- 
prisals, as  between  Mexico  and  her  Northern  neigh- 
bour, under  the  head  of  taxation,  and  suspension  of 
work  on  the  part  of  some  companies,  must  inevit- 
ably— and  within  a short  time — give  place  to  a con- 
structive programme  ensuring  the  fullest  develop- 
ment of  Mexico’s  oil  resources.  Whether  the 
Government  now  in  power  in  Mexico  will  elect  to 
meet  present  conditions  by  merely  abrogating  the 
recent  increase  of  taxation — as  former  Governments 
have  done,  in  response  to  protests  from  the  com- 
panies against  further  imposts — or  whether  they 
will  take  the  even  more  expansive  view  of  seeking 
to  usurp  the  position  of  the  American  exporter  by 
the  means  previously  outlined,  is  the  problem  of  the 
hour  for  them  to  solve.  It  is  a decision  of  vital  im- 
port to  Mexico,  and  the  interests  developing  her  oil 
lands.  Latest  advices  indicate  that  British  com- 
panies are  accelerating  their  production  in  the 
various  fields. 

Oil  Market  Notes. 

The  Shell  and  Royal  Dutch  Meetings  did  not 
expand  business  very  much,  though  Amsterdam 
bought  Royal  Dutch  largely  this  week.  Shell 
have  been  in  demand  at  last  week’s  prices,  not  hav- 
ing risen  as  much  as  Royal  Dutch,  which  have 
been  bought  on  foreign  account.  Certain  holders 
of  Eagle  have  exchanged  into  Shell  owing  to  the 
continued  scares  from  the  U.S.A.  about  failure  of 
Mexican  production  and  the  necessity  of  protecting 
the  American  producers  against  the  Mexican  pro- 


ducers. As  Sir  Henry  Deterding  stated  at  the  Shell 
Meeting,  these  statements  appear  contradictory. 
The  main  thing  seems  to  be  that  the  Shell  Roval 
Dutch  continue  to  follow  their  programme  of  ex- 
pansion undisturbed.  The  explanation  of  the 
small  business  passing  is,  of  course,  not  owing  to 
small  profits  of  the  Oil  Companies,  but  to  the  fact 
that  the  Government  takes  so  much  in  income  and 
super-tax  that  the  saving  classes  have  no  money 
left  to  invest. 

Anglo-Egyptian  and  Lobitos. 

Anglo-Egyptian  did  not  issue  a bad  report.  One 
gathers  that  the  Company  expects  production  to  ex- 
pand during  the  current  year  to  something  close  to 
the  1919  figure,  in  the  meantime  cheaper  freights 
help  them,  At  if — J,  the  shares  are  lower  than 
for  some  years  past.  The  Lobitos  dividend  of  15% 
less  tax,  making  20%  for  the  year,  is  the  same  as  last 
year.  The  report  will  probably  show  good  earn- 
ings, and  as  the  contract  with  the  International, 
which  came  into  force  on  January  1st  last,  gives 
about  70%  more  for  the  crude  than  was  obtained  in 
1920,  and  the  production  since  January  has  been  a 
record,  the  probability  is  that  we  shall  see  these 
shares  higher.  London  and  Thames  Haven  are 
2f — l,  and  have  been  enquired  for.  Probably  their 
facilities  are  being  used  more  freely  than  at  any 
previous  time  in  their  history. 

The  Mining  Outlook. 

The  settlement  of  the  coal  strike  has  not  brought 
business  to  the  mining  market.  The  public  are 
rather  chary  of  the  terms.  If  the  industry  was 
losing  £5,000,000  a month  before  the  strike,  and 
prices  abroad  are  lower  now  than  they  were  at  the 
time  the  pits  became  closed,  how  are  the  standard 
wrages  on  March  31st,  1921,  plus  the  percentage 
payable  in  July,  1914,  going  to  be  paid,  except  by 
raising  the  price  to  the  consumer?  It  does  not 
seem  to  matter  very  much  in  the  long  run  whether 
the  deficiency  is  saddled  on  the  consumer  or  the 
ratepayer.  It  looks  as  though  Mr.  Hodges  had 
“ wangled  ” a sort  of  nationalisation  after  all.  The 
only  way  for  the  public  to  protect  themselves  is  to 
insist  upon  no  restrictions  being  placed  on  the  im- 
port and  distribution  of  coal.  The  public  not  hav- 
ing responded  to  the  putting  up  of  prices  of  gold 
shares,  are  now  being  offered  the  same  securities 
at  considerable  reductions,  but  buyers  are  showing 
no  eagerness  to  invest,  no  doubt  anticipating  still 
lower  quotations.  Diamond  Shares  were  at  one 
time  supported  from  Paris,  but  the  manoeuvre  at- 
tracting no  attention,  prices  have  slipped  back 
again.  Rhodesians  have  been  generally  lifeless. 
It  is  reported  that  a syndicate  has  been  formed  to 
advance  West  Africans,  but  they  are  tricky  shares 
to  touch.  Were  the  price  of  tin  to  become  steady 
round  about  £180,  there  might  be  a chance  for 
Nigerians.  Other  base  metal  securities  are  life- 
less. 

Rand  Gold  Shares. 

Last  year  the  Rand  produced  gold  of  the  cur- 
rency value  of  £43,133,123,  from  the  treatment  of 
24,471,386  tons  of  ore,  operations  resulting  in  a 
gross  profit  of  £11,458,776,  out  of  which  dividends, 
absorbing  £8,275,708  were  paid  to  the  shareholders 
of  the  different  companies  working  on  the  field. 
At  one  time  Transvaal  Gold  Mining  Shares  were 
quite  a favourite  gamble  with  a certain  class  of 
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Solid  Food  or  Liquid 
party  kept  Hot 


or 


for  a 
Ice 


whole 

Cold 


The  most  serviceable  of  Thermal  Jars. 

Makes  a success  of  any  meal  out  of  doers. 

Always  of  use  in  the  home. 

Light  in  weight  -pr.ictica  iy  unbreakable. 

Easily  carried,  if  desired,  by  the  bail. 

Has  an  extra  wide  opening— easy  filling,  easy  emptying 
and  cleaning. 

IN  GREAT  DEMAND  NOW 

ALL  who  love  getting  out  of  doors  with  children  or  friends  to  enjoy 
themselves  by  road,  river  or  country  will  appreciate  the  advantage  of 
having  an  ALADDIN  Thermalware  Jar,  in  which  adequate  supplies  of 
cooked  foods  01  liquids  can  be  conveniently  and  cleanly  stored  and  carried 
and  kept  hot  or  cold  for  many  hours.  . ^ _ .. 

When  not  on  holiday  the  ALADDIN  is  splendid  for  keeping  Meat,  Butter, 
Milk,  etc.,  sweet  and  fresh  in  any  sort  of  weather.  It  is  excellent  value  for 
money,  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE 


THERMALWAkt  JAR 


is  demonstrated  and  sold  at  the  following  Stores:— 
Boots,  The  Chemists,  181,  Regent  St., 
W.i;  Harrods,  Ltd.,  Brompton  Rd., 
S.W.i ; Selfridge  & Co..  Ltd.,  Oxford 
St.,  W.i.;  Wm.  Whiteley,  Ltd., 
Queen’s  Rd.,  W. ; Army  and  Navy 
Stores,  Victoria  St.,  S.W.;  J.  C.  Vic- 
kery, 177,  Regent  St.,  S.W.i ; Sizaire 
Berwick,  27.  Old  Bond  St.,  S.W.i; 
Thomas  Good  & Co.  (London),  Ltd., 
South  Audley  St. ; S.  Smith  & Sons, 
Ltd.,  179,  Great  Portland  St.,  W.i.; 
Gordon  Watney  & Co.,  Ltd.,  31, 
Brook  Street,  W.;  Staines  Kitchen 
Equipment  Co.,  131,  Victoria  St., 

One-Gallon  Size  (as  illustrated)  £5  5 0 
Two-Ouart  Size  £4  4 0 


to  “Saturday  review" 
READERS  OUTSIDE  LONDON. 

If  yon  are  not  a customer  of  any 
of  the  above  stores,  send  your  order 
direct  to  us  with  remittance.  We 
guarantee  all  purchasers  of  the 
Aladdin  Thermalware  Jar  satisfac 
tion  or  return  of  money 


ALADDIN  INDUSTRIES,  Ltd 

132a,  SOUTH  W ARK  St.  .London,  S.  E.  1 


The  \ 
Greatest  and 
Richest 


of  all  pipe  smoking  to- 
baccos is  CRAVEN, 
for  nearly  sixty  years 
the  choice  of  cultivated 
and  travelled  Britons 
throughout  the  World 

Sold  in  Ordinary 
and  Broad  Cut 
2 ozs.  - 2/5 

4 ozs,  - 4/10 

Carreras  Ltd,,  London  Est.  1788. 


Get  a Tin  To-day 


Craven  Mixture 


DEATH  DUTIES. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Scott’s  Novels,  48 
vols.,  cloth  paper  labels,  very  . rare,  best  edition,  1829,  etc., 
;£6  6s.  Od.  Gilfillan’s  British  Poets,  fine  set,  large  type,  48  vols. 
£4i  4s.  Od.,  1854.  Way’s  Memories  of  Whistler,  1910,  7s.  6d.  ; 
Burton’s  illus.  Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  unexpurgated,  ^J30. 
Women  of  All  Nations,  2 vols.,  £2  2s.  ; Dramatic  Works  of  St. 
John  Hankin  with  intro,  by  John  Drinkwater,  3 vols.,  25s.  ; 
Maupassant’s  Select  Works,  8 vols.,  £2  2s.  Od.  ; Debrett’s  Peer- 
age, 1915,  as  new,  32s.,  for  5s.  6d.,  post  free;  Ruskin’s  Works, 
Best  Library  Edition,  39  vols.,  £25.  Building  of  Britain  and  the 
Empire  (Traill’s  Social  England),  profusely  illus.,  6 vols.,  hand- 
some set,  half  morocco,  £6  6s.  ; Barrie’s  Quality  Street,  Edit.  De 
Luxe,  illus.,  by  Hugh  Thomson,  30s.  Carmen,  illus.  by  Ren6 
Bull,  Edit.  De  Luxe,  30s.  Send  also  for  Catalogue,  100,000 
bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a book,  and  have  failed  to  find 
it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Send  a list  of  books  you  will  exchange  for 
others.  Books  Wanted  : Gorer  & Blacker’s  Chinese  Porcelain, 
2 vols.,  1911  ; Morgan  Catalogue  of  Chinese  Porcelain,  1904  ; £15 
each  offered.  Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John 
Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


BOOKS 

At  Bargain  Prices 

The  Books  included  in  this  Catalogue  are  new  as  published,  but  are  now 
offered  at  Great  Reduction  off  the  Original  Price. 

WILLIAM  GLAISHER,  LTD.,  Booksellers. 

265.  HIGH  HOI-BORN,  LONDON,  W.C.1. 


SCARCE  BOOKS. 

Handsomely  bound  Books,  Fine  illustrated 
volumes.  First  Editions.  Modern  Presses: 
and  Miscellaneous  Secondhand  Books. 

GATALOGUE  JUST  READY. 

J.  ® E.  BUMPUS,  250  Oxford  Street,  W. 


Philosophic  Religious  Mysticism. 

“ SYNTHESIS  OF  SYSTEM  OF  PLOTINUS.” 
Now  ready,  2/9  post  free. 

Hermetic  Truth  Society,  155b,  Brompton  Rd.,  London, 

S.W.I. 


OUTLINES  of  SPEECHES  for  SOCIAL,  POLITICAL, 
and  OTHER  OCCASIONS  by  Charles  Seymour,  ios.  6d. 
net  (postage  7d.).  From  Simpkin  Marshall  &■  Co.,  Ltd.,  4, 
Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C.4,  and  Booksellers.  For  syllabus  of 
Private  Lessons  in  Speaking  Without  Manuscript,  address  Mr. 
Chas.  Seymour,  Teacher  of  Elocution,  446  (West)  Strand,  London. 

MONTESSORI  HOUSE,  HARPENDEN. — Broarders  frr,  1 
hree  years  old  under  charge  of  House-Mother.  Dr.  Mon- 
essori  has  consented  to  advise  on  all  matters  of  educational 
method.  Director — C.  A.  Claremont,  B.Sc.  Apply  REV.  C. 
GRANT,  St.  George’s,  Harpenden. 


CATALOGUE 
No.  499 
NOW  READY 


AUTHORS’  MSS.  TYPEWRITTEN,  Is.  per  1,000  WORDS. 
Neat,  intelligent  work  on  good  paper.  Individual  require- 
ments carefully  followed.  Carbon  copy  3d.  per  1,000  words. 
Typewriting  Section,  OXFORD  BUREAU,  3,  Crosshall  Street, 
Liverpool. 

Education,  Switzerland,  Lausanne,  8,  Prd  Fieuri. 

Six  elder  girls  received  in  refined  home  of  Mademoiselle 
GLATZ,  diplom^e  Paris,  Switzerland,  late  of  Princess  Helena 
College  and  Liverpool  High  School.  For  further  particulars 
apply  to  the  Rev.  HUGH  RODGER,  St.  Andrew’s  Manse, 
Bournemouth. 


Insure  your  life  for  the 
probable  amount  of 
your  death  duties  and 
so  leave  your  estate 
intact  for  your  heirs. 
PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD., 

142  HOLBORN  BARS,  E.C.  1. 


Lakeland  is 
Wonderland 

A land  of  rugged  mountains,  lovely  lakes, 
glorious  sesnerv  and  wind-swept  open  spaces. 

In  this  lovely  spot,  every  possible  holiday 
taste  can  be  more  than  satisfied — boating, 
fishing,  climbing,  walking,  golfing — there  is 
no  end  to  them. 

Write  to  Enquiry  Office,  Euston  Station,  London,  N.W.i,  for  a copy 
of  the  beautifully  Illustrated  Guide,  entitled  " The  English  Lakes," 

enclosing  2d.  for  postage. 
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investor,  more  attracted  by  the  chance  of  securing 
capital  appreciation  on  the  money  risked,  than 
troubled  by  the  prospect  of  losing  some  portion  of 
it.  As  the  characteristics  of  the  pay  formation  be- 
came understood  the  industry  got  into  a humdrum 
condition,  so  many  ounces  of  gold  for  so  many  tons 
of  ore ; then  the  gambling  element  largely  disap- 
peared, and  the  “ Kaffir  Circus  ” preened  itself 
on  having  more  respectability  than  business.  Dur- 
ing the  war  the  gold  produced  was  commandeered 
by  the  Authorities,  and  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  85s. 
per  ounce.  It  was  easier  to  fix  the  price  than  to  re- 
tard the  rising  cost  of  production,  with  the  result 
that  the  majority  of  the  companies  by  the  time  hos- 
tilities ceased  were  barely  covering  their  expenses. 
As  salaries,  with  war  bonuses,  were  paid  all  the 
time,  and  the  Armistice  brought  a fair  distribution 
of  “ honours  ” to  the  most  prominent  of  the  offi- 
cials, the  only  persons  who  grumbled  were  the 
shareholders,  who  in  place  of  dividends  had  to  con- 
sole themselves  with  the  knowledge  that  their  gold 
had  helped  to  win  the  war.  Now  the  gold  is  selling 
at  nos.  per  ounce,  but  the  cost  of  producing  it  has 
risen  from  17s.  id.  in  1914  to  27s.  4d.  per  ton  last 
year,  so  that  a substantial  slice  out  of  the  increased 
price  does  not  reach  the  shareholder.  Wages  to 
white  miners  and  cost  of  stores  account  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  increase  in  costs.  Compared 
with  the  beginning  of  the  year  stores  have  now 
fallen  from  8 to  26  per  cent.  Wages  still  remain 
unchanged,  but  there  are  hopes  of  a reduction  rang- 
ing from  o/6d.  to  o/gd.  per  ton.  Endeavours  are 
being  made  to  alter  the  mining  regulations  by 
means  of  which  the  output  may  be  increased  by 
approximately  40  per  cent.,  which  some  authorities 
calculate  would  be  equivalent  to  about  2s.  6d.  per 
ton  increase  in  profits.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
chance  for  “ Kaffirs  ” to  improve  presently. 

Cotton  Trade  Improvement  Maintained. 

Our  Lancashire  correspondent  writes  : — Further 
business  of  an  encouraging  character  has  been 
done  this  week  in  cotton  goods  in  the  Manchester 
market.  The  buying  movement  was  initiated  by 
India,  but  there  are  now  indications  of  shippers  to 
other  outlets  giving  increased  support.  Many  firms 
have  more  orders  to  go  on  with,  but  increased  pro- 
duction is  being  kept  back  by  the  scarcity  of  coal. 
It  is  anticipated,  however,  that  this  hindrance  will 
soon  disappear.  Manufacturers  of  dhooties  in 
Blackburn  and  district  are  much  busier,  and  con- 
tracts are  now  being  arranged  which  will  not  be 
completed  until  the  beginning  of  next  year.  There 
has  been  a little  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  Mon- 
soon, as  a break  in  the  rains  is  reported  in  certain 
districts.  Private  advices,  however,  are  rather 
better  than  some  of  the  public  cables.  Of  course 
the  Monsoon  is  very  important  to  the  natives  of 
India,  and  if  the  season  is  a failure  the  effect  will 
be  felt  by  Lancashire  cotton  manufacturers. 

Prospective  Cotton  Supplies. 

The  official  reports  just  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Government  relating  to  the  cotton  crop,  were 
much  as  expected,  the  condition  being  given  as 
69.2  per  cent,  against  70.7  per  cent,  a year  ago. 
The  reduction  in  the  acreage  is  estimated  at  about 
28  per  cent.  The  statistics  indicate  a yield  of  about 
8,500,000  bales  for  the  season  1921-22,  against 
about  13,500,000  bales  for  the  current  season. 
There  is  no  alarm  at  the  probable  small  yield,  as 


stocks  throughout  the  world  are  very  heavy.  The 
new  growth  in  Egypt  is  backward  but  the  plants 
are  said  to  be  in  fairly  good  condition. 

Mills  and  Short  Time. 

Organised  curtailment  of  production  has  been  in 
force  in  the  Lancashire  cotton  spinning  trade  since 
last  October.  It  was  then  decided  that  mills  using 
Egyptian  cotton  should  only  run  35  hours  a week 
instead  of  48.  In  December  employers  using 
American  cotton  decided  to  run  only  24  hours  a 
week.  This  restriction  of  output  continues,  but 
the  state  of  trade  is  to  be  considered  by  the  Masters’ 
Federation  at  the  end  of  next  week,  and  there  is 
a possibility,  owing  to  the  revival  of  demand,  ot 
some  variation  in  the  arrangements,  even  if  the 
short  time  movement  is  not  abandoned  altogether. 

June  Cotton  Mill  Stocktakings. 

During  the  last  few  days  numerous  cotton  spin- 
ning companies  in  Lancashire  have  issued  their 
reports  for  the  past  six  months.  Comparatively  few 
mills  now  publish  profits  or  losses.  It  is  under- 
stood, however,  that  in  some  cases  the  experience  of 
the  half-year  has  been  rather  serious.  Most  com- 
panies have  not  been  in  a position  to  pay  any  divi- 
dend, but  some  of  the  strong  concerns  have  made  a 
distribution  to  shareholders  out  of  past  profits. 
Share  prices  remain  steadier  and  brokers  are  re- 
porting more  buying  orders  from  investors. 

Rubber  Outlook  More  Hopeful. 

The  prospect  of  better  times  in  the  rubber  indus- 
try, to  which  we  referred  last  week,  is  already  ap- 
preciably brighter.  The  leading  producers  have 
at  length  resolved  to  take  the  obvious  course 
dictated  by  the  heavy  accumulation  of  supplies, 
and  to  turn  off  the  output  tap.  Assuming  that  this 
policy  is  generally  adopted — and  at  the  moment 
it  is  certainly  less  costly  not  to  produce — the  re-es- 
tablishment  of  a normal  statistical  position  is  only 
a matter  of  time.  The  Rubber  Growers’  Associa- 
tion urges  an  immediate  reduction  of  output  by  at 
least  50°^,  and  already  some  of  the  biggest  produc- 
ing companies  have  given  their  assent.  On  behalf 
of  Linggi  and  Malacca,  two  companies  producing 
between  them  a normal  crop  of  about  7,500,000  lbs. 
of  rubber,  it  has  been  announced  that  tapping  has 
been  entirely  suspended  on  two  divisions  of  each  of 
the  properties,  and  that  the  question  of  closing 
further  areas  at  an  early  date  is  under  considera- 
tion. London  Asiatic,  another  substantial  pro- 
ducer, is  taking  similar  measures,  and  has  even 
bought  rubber  in  the  market,  to  deliver  against  a 
forward  sale,  in  order  to  minimise  production.  The 
importance  of  these  adhesions  to  the  policy  of  in- 
tensified restriction  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  com- 
panies in  question  belong  to  two  of  the  largest 
groups  of  estates  in  the  plantation  industry. 

Producers  to  Combine. 

Another  development  that  may  conceivably  have 
a far  reaching  influence  on  the  future  of  the  rubber 
producing  industry,  is  the  initiation  of  a “ Rubber 
Producers’  Corporation.”  As  rubber  is  an  essen- 
tial commodity,  producers,  acting  in  concert,  have 
only  to  stand  out  for  a fair  price  in  order  to  secure 
it  Total  lack  of  cohesion  among  producers  has 
long  been  the  weak  spot  in  the  industry. 
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CC  yg  99 

m/trmoiirs 

The  name  “ Armour’s  ” on  every  package  signifies  to  the 
consumer  the  utmost  perfection  in  food. 

Every  Armour  product  is  the  result  of  careful  selection  of 
mateiials,  rigid  Government  inspection  regarding  purity, 
and  the  most  painstaking  methods  in  its  preparation. 

To  serve  Armour  foods  upon  your  table  intimates  that  you 
serve  the  best. 

Look  for  the  famous  yellow  and  blue  Oval  Label  — its  appear- 
ance on  every  package  of  Armour  foods  is  your  absolute 
guarantee  of  highest  quality. 

Insist  upon  your  Grocer  selling  you  “ Armour’s  ” and  be 
assured  of  entire  satisfaction. 


BUYING  SUGGESTIONS 


“ Veribest  ” Ox  Tongue 
“ Veribest  ” Lunch  Tongue 
“ Veribest  ” Breakfast  Tongue 
“ Veribest  ” Pat6s 
“ Veribest  ” Tomato  Ketchup 
“ Veribest  ” Chili  Sauce 
“ Veribest  ” Salmon 
“ Veribest  ” Salad  Dressing 
“ Veribest  ” Condensed  Soups 
“ Veribest  ” Evaporated  Milk 
“ Veribest  ” Tinned  Fruits 
(in  syrup) 

“ Greenbank  ” Ox  Tongues 
(in  glass) 

“ Greenbank  ” Cooked  Hams 
“ Greenbank  ” Meat  and  Fish 
Pastes 

“ Armour’s  ” Cornflakes 


ARMOUR  ACCOMPANY 

QUEEN'S  HOUSE  LONDON  KINGSWAY 


FOR  RATES  FOR 


HORSE  and  CATTLE  INSURANCE 


APPLY  TO  THE 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  UP 


HEAD  OFFICE, 


Imperial  House,  27, Cavendish  Square, London, W.i. 


HORSES  STALLIONS 

CATTLE  HUNTERS 

IN  FOAL  MARES  .BLOODSTOCK 


A .W.  H E W ETT , Manager  A Secretary. 


Just  Published,  Price  2/6  net,  per  post  2/10 
A PEOPLE’S  EDITION  OF  A FAMOUS 
SCOTTISH  STORY, 


BETTY 

GRIER 

BY 

JOSEPH  LAING  WAUGH 

Author  of 

"Cute  M’Chtyne,"  &et 


“From  out  its  pages  there  gleams  the  peerless  beauty 
of  a type  of  Scottish  character  which,  fortunately,  is  not 
at  all  rare." — Dundee  Courier. 


IT  is  safe  to  say  that  “ Betty  ” will  be  en- 
shrined in  the  heart  of  every  Scot  who  reads 
this  wholly  delightful  story.  Its  kindly  humour, 
its  tender  pathos,  its  loving  descriptions  of 
familiar  scenes,  will  arouse  the  happiest  memories 
of  bygone  days.  It  is  almost  certain  that,  after 
reading  this  popular  edition,  you  will  wish  to  get 
the  book  in  a better  form  for  the  corner  of  your 
library  reserved  for  your  “ favourites.”  The 
Library  Edition  is  published  at  6s.  net. 


“Not  far  removed  from  the  finest  character  we  have 
found  in  Scottish  romance." — Sheffield  Independent. 


W.  & R.  CHAMBERS,  Ltd.,  38  Soho  Sq.,  London,  W.I 

and  Edinburgh. 
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OR  HALF-TONE  PROCESS 
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The  Story  of  Nature’s  Bulk  Storage— No.  1. 
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800  MILLION  YEARS  AGO 

Every  ounce  of  that  energy  which  now 
propels  your  car  was  once  held  in  Natuie’s 
wondrous  storehouse  of  energy  the  sun  . 

How  that  energy  was  brought  across  the 
aeons  of  space ; how  it  was  conserved 
through  millions  of  years  until  you  needed 
it,  is  a romance  of  grand  immensity  the 
romance  of  Bulk  Storage. 

We  are  going  to  tell  you  this  story  in  our 
forthcoming  series  of  advertisements. 
Read  them,  digest  them — and  think.  Ihen 
you  will  realise  the  wonderful  heritage 
which  is  yours,  in 

PRATT’S 

“PERFECTION” SPIRIT 

From  the  Golden  Pump in  the  Green  Can* 


r Anglo-American  Oil  Co.,  Ltd...  36,  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  Westminster,  London,  S.  W .1. 
Branches  and  Depdts  Everywhere. 
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THRIFT 


Thrift  alone  will  save  British 
Credit. 

Thrift  means  “wise  use  ” 
not  mere  “ going  without  ” 

Thrift  in  the  use  of  fuel 
is  one  of  the  most  import 
tant  factors  in  household 
economy. 

For  practical  hints  upon 

The  Lise  of  Gas 

Write  for  pamphlet  entitled 

"THRIFT" 

to 

THE  BRITISH  COMMERCIAL 
GAS  ASSOCIATION 

jus 

30  Grosvenor  Gardens,  London,  S.W.l. 
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CITY  DEEP,  LIMITED. 

(INCORPORATED  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL.) 
REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  AT  THE  TWENTIETH 
ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING  OF  SHAREHOLDERS, 

HELD  IN  JOHANNESBURG,  ON  FRIDAY,  27th  MAY, 
1921. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  J.  R.  Leisk,  C.M.G.,  said  Gentlemen, 
before  we  proceed  to  examine  the  report  and  accounts  of  our 
Company  for  the  year  1920  it  is  desirable,  I think,  to  remind 
shareholders  that,  in  making  any  comparison  of  the  figures  set 
out  therein,  with  the  figures  of  previous  years,  they  must  not 
overlook  the  change  in  our  capital  and  property  accounts  that 
has  been  occasioned  by  the  acquisition,  a year  ago,  of  the  City 
and  Suburban  mine,  plant  and  equipment.  As  will  have  been 
seen  from  the  Annual  Report  and  Accounts  now  before  us,  this 
transaction  is  reflected  in  the  Balance  Sheet  as  at  31st  December 
last  by  an  increase  of  <(121,500  on  both  sides  of  that  account. 
It  was  reasonable,  therefore,  to  expect  that  our  profits  for  the 
past  year  would  be  greater,  owing  to  the  increased  capital  thus 
invested  in  our  Company,  and  also  that  our  tonnage  would  show 
an  increase,  owing  to  the  corresponding  addition  to  our  mine 
property.  To  the  foregoing  extent,  therefore,  we  must  discount 
the  improvement  in  our  1920  results  in  order  to  obtain  a true 
comparison  with  the  results  of  the  preceding  year. 

However,  even  if  we  make  the  most  liberal  allowance  for  this 
discount  factor,  the  returns  now  before  us  must  be  regarded  as 
exceedingly  satisfactory.  At  <7649,348  the  working  profit  for  the 
year  shows  an  increase  of  <7191,661  over  the  profit  of  the  previous 
twelve  months,  while  the  rock  crushed  was  862,500  tons — an 
increase  of  244,000  tons  over  the  corresponding  figure  for  1919. 
It  must  be  remembered  too,  that  these  results  were  achieved  in 
spite  of  the  dislocation  at  the  mine  occasioned,  in  the  first  place, 
by  the  native  disturbances  in  February  of  last  year  and,  secondly, 
by  the  strike  of  white  workers  in  November  last. 

While  the  higher  price  realised  for  our  gold  during  1920  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  increased  profits  earned  by  the  City 
Deeo,  the  remarkable  expansion  in  the  quantity  of  rock  crushed 
during  the  year  was  a factor  of,  at  least,  as  great  importance  in 
achieving  these  increased  earnings,  and  this,  in  turn,  was  attri- 
butable to  the  enlarged  native  labour  supply  provided  by  the 
absorption  of  the  City  and  Suburban  mine.  Incidentally,  I may 
remind  you  that  while,  when  the  negotiations  were  proceeding, 
vour  Board  were  satisfied  that  the  tangible  assets  to  be  acquired 
from  the  City  and  Suburban  Company,  were  good  value  for  the 
consideration  offered  to  that  Company,  our  main  object  in  putting 
through  this  transaction  was  to  secure  the  consequential  supple- 
ment to  our  supply  of  native  labour.  The  Board’s  policy  in  this 
respect  has  been  more  than  justified,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
reports  by  the  Consulting  Engineer  and  Manager.  Prior  to  the 
absorption,  our  native  labour  force  was  always  inadequate, 
whereas,  following  thereon,  the  City  Deep  plant  was  run  to  its 
full  capacity  for  the  first  time  in  its  history. 

In  another  direction  too,  the  good  native  labour  supply  will  be 
of  great  value  to  your  Company.  I refer  to  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  of  reducing  the  average  grade  of  ore  mined  to  a grade 
more  in  accordance  with  the  value  of  our  reserves.  The  factor  of 
increased  tonnage  should  admit  of  this  being  done  without  dimin- 
ishing the  profits  yielded  by  the  property.  The  need  for  such  a 
policy  has  several  times  been  impressed  upon  shareholders,  as  the 
records  of  previous  meetings  will  show ; and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  following  this  course. 

Now,  if  you  will  look  for  a moment  at  the  published  state- 
ments, vou  will  see  that  at  <71,951.330,  the  revenue  from  mining 
onerations  during  1920  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year  by 
•<■637,313 — equivalent  to  an  addition  of  2s.  8d.  per  ton  milled. 
Against  this,  however,  was  an  increase  of  <7445,651  in  working 
expenditure,  representing  2s.  5d.  per  ton  milled.  It  would  not 
have  been  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  substantial  increase  in 
our  tonnage  milled  would  have  brought  about  a reduction  in  the 
working  costs  per  ton,  but  our  hopes  in  this  respect  were  dis- 
pelled by  the  heavv  additions  last  year  to  the  wages  bill  of  our 
white  employees.  These  additions,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  have 
had  the  effect  of  raising  the  average  earnings  of  each  individual 
by  roughly  <710  per  month,  as  compared  with  1919,  and  involved, 
in  the  aggregate,  an  increased  expenditure  of  nearly  <7160,000, 
or  Is.  3d.  per  ton  milled.  Native  wages,  too,  show  an  increase 
of  over  <786,000,  equivalent  to  9d.  per  ton  milled,  while  stores 
and  materials  have  likewise  continued  to  rise  in  price,  the  extra 
co=t  of  these  commodities  being  in  round  figures  <(138,000. 

The  net  profit  for  the  year,  viz.,  <7644,184,  together  with  the 
unappropriated  balance  of  <(245,471  brought  forward  from  1919. 
and  a small  amount  in  respect  of  dividends  forfeited — in  all 
<7890,095 — was  carried  to  Appropriation  Account  and  applied  as 
follows  : — 

Expended  on  Capital  Account  <(87,995 

Less  Proceeds  from  sale  of  stands ; re- 
ceiots  under  Bewaarplaats  Act  and 
value  of  liquid  assets  taken  over  from 
City  and  Suburban  Company  ...  ...  12,472 

<775,523 

Government  taxes  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  96,121 

Dividends  Nos.  16  and  17  of  12J  per  cent,  and  20 
per  cent,  respectively 415,250 


<7586,894 
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leaving  a balance  of  £7303,201.  Of  this  balance  £7118,940  was 
represented  by  net  cash  and  investments,  the  remainder  consisting 
of  stores  and  materials,  sundry  debtors,  etc.,  as  detailed  in  the 
Directors’  Report. 

I would  now  invite  your  attention  to  the  very  important  ques- 
tion of  mine  development.  No  doubt  you  will  have  remarked 
the  decrease  during  the  last  few  years  in  development  footage, 
and  the  decrease  at  the  end  of  1920  in  the  volume  and  average 
value  of  the  ore  reserves.  So  long,  of  course,  as  our  native  force 
remained  inadequate,  any  increase  in  development  could  only  be 
secured  at  the  expense  of  current  mining,  but,  as  I have  already 
indicated,  our  labour  supply  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
City  and  Suburban  absorption,  and  since  the  beginning  of  the 
current  year  it  has  been  possible  to  do  a great  deal  more  towards 
maintaining  our  reserves.  In  this  connection  I may  observe  that 
the  development  footage  driven  for  the  first  four  months  of  1921 
has  exceeded  that  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1920  by  1,459 
feet,  equal  to  an  increase  of  365  feet  per  month.  It  would  be 
difficult,  however,  to  give  any  useful  review  of  the  values  of  this 
most  recent  development,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the 
driving  has  been  in  the  footwall  of  the  reef,  and  consequently 
very  few  complete  reef  exposures  have  been  made.  All  that  can 
be  said  is  that  these  exposures  indicate  normal  values. 

You  may  ask  why  it  was  that,  with  the  increased  labour  force 
available  for  the  greater  part  of  last  year,  an  earlier  commence- 
ment was  not  made  with  the  more  vigorous  development  pro- 
gramme. The  answer  is,  that  the  re-organisation  necessary  to 
make  a success  of  the  absorption  of  the  City  and  Suburban  mine 
entailed  the  use  of  a considerable  amount  of  native  labour,  and 
delayed  the  diversion  of  the  boys  to  development  work. 

In  consequence  of  the  conditions  to  which  I have  just  alluded, 
the  ore  mined  last  year  from  the  reserves  was  not  replaced 
by  the  ore  developed.  Moreover,  the  ore  developed  during  1920 
was  somewhat  below  the  value  of  the  ore  mined  from  reserves  : 
the  City  and  Suburban  brought  some  ore  of  lower  grade  into  the 
payable  reserves,  and,  finally,  owing  to  increased  working  costs, 
301,200  tons  of  a low  value  had  to  be  eliminated  from  payable 
reserves. 

As  a result  of  all  these  factors  the  ore  reserves  as  re-calculated 
at  31st  December,  1920,  show  a decrease  of  318,850  tons  in 
volume  and  of  0.4  dwt.  in  value,  as  compared  with  the  reserves 
at  the  commencement  of  that  year.  It  should  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  if  working  costs  decrease,  as  it  is  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  they  will,  a large  body  of  developed  tonnage  will  be  re- 
stored to  the  payable  ore  reserves. 

Another  factor  that  has  retarded  development  during  the  past 
year  is  the  fact  that  the  winding  capacity  of  the  two  incline 
shafts  has  been  insufficient  for  effectively  handling  the  tonnage 
for  the  mill,  the  rock  broken  in  shaft  sinking,  and  the  men  and 
material.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  a second  winder  has  been  in- 
stalled in  No.  2 shaft,  and  has  been  running  since  the  end  of  last 
month,  while  a new  engine  chamber  has  been  cut  at  No.  1 shaft, 
and  a new  winder  is  at  present  in  course  of  erection.  When 
both  these  winders  are  running,  it  will  be  possible  to  sink  the 
two  incline  shafts  more  rapidly,  and  thus  accelerate  the  adoption 
of  a policy  of  more  rapid  development. 

Progress  throughout  the  year  in  the  sinking  of  the  South 
Shaft  was  steady.  A monthly  average  of  121  feet  was  main- 
tained, notwithstanding  difficulties  experienced  through  encounter- 
ing excessively  hard  rock ; and  at  the  30th  April,  of  this  year, 
the  shaft  was  down  3,200  feet,  leaving  1,300  feet  to  complete  the 
first  stage.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  sinking  of  this  first  stage 
will  be  completed  about  the  end  of  the  year.  The  17th  level  main 
crosscut,  which  is  being  driven  to  intersect  the  shaft  at  the 
4,500ft.  mark,  is  now  only  1,065  feet  from  the  shaft. 

With  regard  to  the  expenditure  upon  the  South  Shaft,  the  esti- 
mate is  £7238,500  for  sinking  and  temporary  equipment,  prepara- 
tion of  site,  etc.  Of  this  sum  £7160,821  had  been  expended  to 
the  end  of  last  month,  leaving  a balance  of  £777,679  still  to  bo 
spent.  Later  on,  of  course,  it  will  be  necessary  to  set  aside  a 
substantial  sum  out  of  profits  to  provide  for  the  permanent  equip- 
ment of  this  shaft. 

The  installation  is  being  proceeded  with  of  the  central  pumping 
plant  to  deal  with  the  water  which  will  flow  into  the  City  Deep 
from  the  working  of  the  adjacent  outcrop  mines  when  the  latter 
close  down,  and  we  are  now  awaiting  the  arrival  of  pumps  and 
motors  on  order. 

As  regards  the  general  situation  during  the  expired  portion  of 
the  current  year,  the  tonnage  milled  continues  to  increase,  and 
the  average  yield  is  higher  than  last  year  by  about  .5  dwt.  On 
the  other  hand,  costs  also  are  above  the  average  of  last  year, 
owing  very  largely  to  the  small  tonnage  milled  in  February, 
when  the  strike  of  white  workers  occurred  involving  a stoppage 
of  work  for  nine  days.  Mention  of  the  increased  yield  of  .5  dwt. 
for  the  last  four  months  leads  me  to  repeat  and  emphasise  how 
essential  it  is  for  the  future  of  the  Company  that  a grade  of  ore 
should  be  mined  more  in  keeping  with  the  grade  of  the  ore 
reserves — profits  being  maintained  by  milling  a greater  tonnage. 
The  completion  of  the  installation  of  the  second  winding  engine 
at  No.  2 Incline  Shaft  will  greatly  facilitate  the  reversion  to  this 
policy.  As  this  shaft  has  had  to  handle  most  of  the  men  and 
material  for  the  mine,  it  has  been  impossible  to  haul  through  it 
the  amount  of  ore  that  should  have  come  from  the  lower  section 
of  the  mine,  with  the  result  that  we  have  had  to  mine  a larger 


amount  of  ore  from  some  of  the  richer  blocks  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  property,  and  thus  have  obtained  an  average  yield 
higher  than  is  justified. 

In  conclusion,  I very  much  regret  to  say  that  the  City  Deep 
has  recently  lost  the  services  of  its  valued  Consulting  Engineer, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Clifford,  who,  for  private  reasons,  has  decided  to 
sever  his  connection  with  the  Witwatersrand.  Mr.  Clifford  de- 
voted a great  deal  of  his  time  and  attention  to  our  property,  and 
the  sound  position  of  the  mine  to-day  is  due,  in  great  measure, 
to  his  technical  skill  and  foresight.  I know  that  I am  voicing 
your  feelings  in  wishing  him  success  in  whatever  new  sphere  of 
activity  he  may  elect  to  use  his  great  abilities.  Mr.  Clifford  has 
been  succeeded  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Brett,  and  to  him  we  extend  a cordial 
welcome.  We  have  the  utmost  confidence  that  under  Mr.  Brett’s 
guidance  the  City  Deep  will  continue  to  make  satisfactory 
progress. 

A word  of  special  thanks  is  due  to  the  Manager  of  our  pro- 
perty, Mr.  Percy  Sherwell,  and  his  staff,  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  overcome  the  exceptional  difficulties  of  the  past  twelve 
months. 

I now  beg  to  move  that  the  Directors’  Report,  Balance  Sheet 
and  Accounts  for  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1920,  laid  before 
the  meeting,  be  received  and  adopted. 

Mr.  M.  McCormack  seconded  the  motion 

The  Chairman  declared  the  subject  open  for  discussion. 

There  being  no  questions,  the  motion  was  put  to  the  meeting 
and  carried  unanimously. 

Directorate. — Messrs.  W.  J.  O’Brien,  O.B.E.,  M.L.A.,  and 
M.  McCormack,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Board  to  fill  the 
vacancies  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Messrs.  H.  C.  Boyd  and 
H.  Newhouse,  were  re-elected. 

There  being  no  other  nominations,  the  Chairman  declared  the 
retiring  Directors,  Sir  Evelyn  Wallers,  K.B.E.,  and  Sir  Wm. 
Dalrymple,  K.B.E.,  duly  re-elected. 

Auditors. — The_  remuneration  of  the  retiring  Auditors  for  the 
past  audit  was  fixed  at  250  guineas  each,  and  Messrs.  Chas. 
Stuart  and  F.  E.  Roberts,  & Messrs.  C.  L.  Andersson  & Co., 
were  appointed  Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


MODDERFONTEIN  R.  GOLD 
MINES,  LIMITED. 


(INCORPORATED  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL.) 


REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  AT  THE  TWELFTH 
ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING  OF  SHAREHOLDERS, 
HELD  IN  JOHANNESBURG,  ON  THURSDAY,  THE 
26th  MAY,  1921. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  J.  R.  Leisk,  C.M.G..  said  Gentlemen. 
The  main  point  that  emerges  from  a perusal  of  the  reports  and 
accounts  now  before  you  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
and  embarrassments  of  the  year  1920,  the  working  profits  earned 
by  your  comoany,  viz.,  £7918,423,  exceeded  by  some  £772,000  the 
record  established  in  the  preceding  year.  This  was  due,  of 
course,  to  the  high  level  of  prices  obtained  for  our  gold,  more 
particularly  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  financial  period, 
and,  hut  for  this  fortunate  circumstance,  our  accounts^  would  have 
exhibited  a different  showing  as,  despite  the  utmost  vigilance,  our 
working  costs  for  the  year  were  26s.  Id.  per  ton  milled  as  com- 
pared with  22s.  5d.  for  1919. 

As  you  will  see  from  the  reports,  we  crushed  627.700  tons 
Of  ore  during  1920.  Comnared  with  1919,  this  is  a slight  falling 
off  and  without  any  significance,  but  what  is  most  significant  is 
that  it  cost  us  a record  high  expenditure  to  produce  our  last 
year’s  tonnage — the  figure  being  £818,327.  or  some  £790,000 
more  than  the  corresponding  figure  of  1919.  This  increase  in 
working  costs  was  caused  principally  by  the  higher  wages  of 
white  employees,  increased  cost  of  stores  and  materials,  and 

additional  demands  in  respect  of  miners’  phthisis. 

The  Appropriation  Account  opens  with  the  balance  of  £,233,704 
brought  forward  from  last  vear.  Adding  to  this  amount  the  net 
halnnce  of  Working  Expenditure  and  Revenue  Account  for  1920, 
viz.  : £917. 915.  and  also  a small  sum  of  £7912  in  respect  of  for- 
feited dividends,  we  get  a total  credit  in  the  1920  Appropriation 
Account  of  £71,152,531.  This  amount  was  applied  as  follows 

‘Capital  expenditure  ...  •••  £7163,020 

Less  Bewaarplaatsen  accruals 18,205 

^144,815 

Government  and  Provincial  Taxes 135,314 

Dividends  Nos.  16  and  17  of  32|  per  cent,  and 

50  per  cent,  respectively  577,500 

£7857,629 


leaving  a balance  of  £7294.902  to  be  carried  forward  to  192L 
Of  this  balance  some  £775,000  was  represented  by  net  cash  and 
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investments,  the  remainder  being  composed  of  stores  and  mate- 
rials, sundry  debtors,  etc.,  as  shown  in  the  Directors’  report. 

With  regard  to  our  Capital  Account,  you  will  have  observed 
that  during  the  year  under  review  we  expended,  in  round  figures, 
^J163,000,  upon  capital  works.  Of  this  sum  ^135,000  was  ab- 
sorbed in  the  sinking  of,  and  the  provision  of  surface  equipment 
for,  the  South-Eastern  and  South-Western  vertical  shafts — the 
balance  being  expended  upon  various  essential  works,  including 
the  provision  of  a supplementary  water  supply,  to  which  I shall 
refer  later. 

Now,  if  you  will  glance  for  af.moment  at  the  position  of  our 
ore  reserves,  you  will  notice  that  the  re-calculation  as  at  31st 
December  last  gave  a figure  of  3,006,600  tons  of  a value  of  8.6 
dwts.  over  a stoping  width  of  64  inches.  This  constitutes  a de- 
crease of  208,500  tons  in  volume  and  of  .4  dwt  in  average  value, 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  calculations  at  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1919.  In  view,  however,  of  the  very  substantial  character  of 
our  reserves,  this  relatively  small  drop  in  quantity  and  value  is 
of  no  actual  significance  : furthermore,  I may  remind  shareholders 
that  the  causes  of  the  drop,  as  explained  by  the  Consulting 
Engineer,  were  of  a temporary  nature  and  have  since  disappeared. 
In  the  circumstances,  therefore,  and  keeping  in  mind  the  antici- 
pated early  completion  of  our  shaft-sinking  activities,  our  ore 
reserve  position  should,  before  long,  show  a steady  improvement. 

Turning  now  to  the  more  detailed  aspects  of  our  development, 
you  will  have  Seen  that  the  South  Western  shaft,  which  was 
commenced  in  February  of  last  year,  had  reached  at  the  31st 
December,  a depth  of  1,180  feet.  On  the  12th  March  last  the 
reef  was  intersected  in  this  shaft  at  1,488  feet — the  value  for  a 
complete  section  taken  round  the  shaft  giving  an  average  of  29 
dwts;  over  14  inches,  or  406  inch  dwts.  At  date  there  are  still 
some  150  feet  of  sinking  to  be  done  in  order  to  reach  the  intended 
depth  of  about  1,800  feet.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  new 
year  a connection  has  been  effected  between  the  shaft  and  the 
crosscut  from  the  5th  level. 

The  permanent  headgear  has  been  erected,  and  your  Consulting 
Engineer  is  sanguine  that  towards  the  end  of  the  current  year  the 
South-Western  shaft  will  be  in  active  commission  hoisting  ore 
from  the  deeper  levels  on  the  western  side  of  your  property.  As 
I mentioned  to  you  last  year,  the  completion  of  this  important 
addition  to  our  working  arrangements  will  provide  greater  flexi- 
bility of  underground  operations  and  will  permit  of  a simplified 
dealing  with  the  deeper  ground  in  that  section  of  the  mine 
adjoining  the  Modder  Deep,  New  Modderfontein  and  Government 
Areas  properties. 

If  you  will  refer  to  the  plan  of  workings  attached  to  the  Annual 
Report  you  will  see  that  the  south-western  side  of  the  mine  con- 
tinues to>  be  the  standby  of  your  property.  The  development  done 
during  the  past  year  in  this  section  represents  12,235  feet,  or 
some  70  per  cent,  of  the  year’s  total  mine  development — exclusive 
of  sinking  the  new  vertical  shafts — and  speaking  generally,  the 
results  of  this  work  were  quite  satisfactory. 

The  South-Eastern  shaft  reached  its  final  depth  of  1,743  feet 
during  the  year — the  reef  intersection,  at  1,496  feet,  being  in  dis- 
turbed ground  of  unpayable  value.  Although  disappointing,  this 
condition  of  the  reef  was  not  unexpected,  and  in  no  respect  does 
it  alter  the  programme  of  exploring  the  south-eastern  area. 
Accordingly,  the  work  of  cross-cutting  is  being  pushed  on  with 
vigour  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  development  on  the  reef,  more 
particularly  in  the  direction  of  what  is  known  as  the  Geduld 
Raise,  which,  as  you  know,  has  given  promising  indications. 
During  1920  we  advanced  a further  759  feet  in  this  Geduld  Raise, 
through  faulted  ground,  the  approximate  position  of  the  reef  being 
ascertained  by  diamond  drilling.  The  face  is  now  some  1,500 
feet  distant  from  the  South-Eastern  shaft,  and  a connection  will 
be  effected  as  rapidly  as  possible  after  active  development  from 
the  shaft  becomes  practicable.  I may  here  recall  that  the  values 
in  the  Geduld  Raise  averaged  672  inch  dwts.  for  1,000  feet. 

With  regard  to  'the  north-eastern  section  of  the  property,  it 
will  be  gratifying  to  you  to  know  that  recent  work  on  this  side 
of  the  mine,  in  a new  winze  below  the  3rd  level,  exposed  high 
grade  reef— averaging  1,474  inch  dwts.  for  60  feet  sampled. 

Development,  generally,  in  the  eastern  side  of  the  mine  during 
the  past  year,  totalled  5,166  feet,  or  some  30  per  cent,  of  the 
year’s  development  footage  on  the  whole  property.  Of  this  total, 
1,365  feet,  or  26  per  cent,  disclosed  reef  of  which  more  than  half 
was  payable,  averaging  495  inch  dwts.  During  the  expired  por- 
tion of  the  year  now  current,  1,559  feet  of  development  have  been 
recorded  ; rather  more  than  one-half  of  this  has  disclosed  reef, 
of  which  500  feet  are  payable,  averaging  525  inch  dwts.  You 
will  see,  therefore,  that  there  have  been  some  tangible  results 
from  the  development  of  the  more  readily  accessible  portions  of 
the  eastern  side  of  the  mine.  Incidentally,  I may  mention  that 
the  change-over  from  sinking-equipment  to  cage  hoisting  at  the 
South-Eastern  shaft  will  be  effected  very  shortly  which  will  enable 
development  in  that  region  to  be  prosecuted  with  greater  freedom 
and  expedition. 

I should  now  like  to  say  a few  words  regarding  a recent  par- 
ticipation by  your  Company  in  the  provision  of  certain  loan 
capital  for  the  Modderfontein  East  Company.  You  will  notice, 
on  the  credit  side  of  the  balance  sheet,  an  item  of  j£T23,012 
representing  our  holding,  at  31st  December  last,  of  23,012  shares 


of  ,£1  each  in  the  Modderfontein  East,  Limited.  It  will  be  within 
the  recollection  of  many  shareholders  that  Modderfontein  B.  was 
an  unsuccessful  tenderer  fo.  the  leasehold  Government  ground 
which  was  ultimately  secured  for,  and  is  now  being  worked  by, 
the  Modderfontein  East  Company.  However,  our  belief  in  the 
future  of  this  ground  adjoining  our  property  was  such  that,  al- 
though we  failed  in  our  efforts  to  obtain  the  lease  from  the 
Government,  we  secured  from  The  Central  Mining  and  Invest- 
ment Corporation,  Limited,  a participation  of  7 per  cent,  in  the 
initial  underwriting  of  the  capital  of  the  Modderfontein  East 
Company.  Thus  it  was  that  we  originally  became  interested  in 
our  eastern  neighbour.  Recently,  we  were  offered  a participation 
of  similar  percentage  in  a secured  loan  of  ,£400,000  which  will 
shortly  be  made  by  The  Central  Mining  and  Investment  Cor- 
poration, Limited,  to  the  Modderfontein  East,  Limited,  and,  after 
full  consideration,  your  Board  decided  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
offer.  The  loan  in  question  carries  interest  at  the  rate  of  8 per 
cent,  per  annum  and  is  repayable  at  31st  December,  1922.  Dur- 
ing the  currency  of  the  loan  the  lenders  have  the  right  to  convert 
into  shares  at  par,  and  in  view  of  the  security  for  this  loan  and 
the  potentialities  of  the  Modderfontein  East  mine,  it  is  a reason- 
able anticipation  that  this  investment  will  prove  a profitable  one 
for  our  shareholders. 

Adverting  now  to  the  question  of  our  water  supply,  as  many 
of  you  are  aware,  the  Modderfontein  B.  mine  derives  a consider- 
able portion  of  its  water  from  the  Geduld  property.  In  July  of 
last  year  we  were  threatened  with  a curtailment  of  our  supplies 
from  this  source,  owing  to  a fall  in  the  level  of  the  President 
Dam.  Accordingly,  in  order  to  supplement  our  supplies,  a pipe 
line  was  immediately  laid  to  the  Modderfontein  East  property, 
and  by  this  means  the  danger  was  averted.  But,  at  best,  this  is 
only  a temporary  expedient  and,  in  order  to  avoid  all  possible 
risk  for  the  future,  arrangements  are  now  being  discussed  for 
the  connecting  up  of  your  mine  with  an  extended  Rand  Mines 
service  supply,  which  should  effectively  safeguard  us  against  any 
shortage  of  water  in  the  future. 

Arrangements  were  concluded  in  November  last  for  one  of  the 
stopes  in  the  mine  to  be  worked  by  apprentices  from  the  new 
Government  Miners’  Training  School  on  the  Company’s  pro- 
perty, and  I am  glad  to  inform  you  that  though  doubts  were  at 
first  entertained  as  to  whether  the  young  miners  would  be  able 
to  reach  and  maintain  the  standard  of  work  demanded  of  our 
underground  employees,  they  have  shown  progressive  improve- 
ment, and  the  latest  results  are  quite  encouraging.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that  the  practical  training  of  these  youths  is 
being  carried  out  under  modern  conditions. 

The  splitting  of  your  Company’s  £1  shares  into  shares  of  a 
nominal  value  of  5s.  each  has  been  completed.  In  view  of 
general  representations  from  our  shareholders  in  the  Union  and 
elsewhere  that  the  high  market  value  of  our  £1  shares  made 
them  unwieldy  and  inaccessible  to  the  small  investor,  resolutions 
were  carried  at  Extraordinary  General  Meetings,  called  for  that 
purpose  on  the  8th  and  30th  September  last,  authorising  the 
division  of  our  £1  shares  into  shares  of  5s.  each.  The  new 
certificates  and  Shares  warrants  were  issued  in  due  course. 

The  capital  expenditure  for  the  current  year  is  estimated  at 
£166,000.  This  sum  includes  provision  for  the  additional  sink- 
ing necessary  to  reach  the  final  depth  of  the  South-Western  shaft, 
the  equipment  of  that  shaft  with  ore  bins  both  on  surface  and 
underground,  and  its  connection  with  the  reduction  plant  by  a 
surface  haulage.  Moreover,  it  is  proposed  to  add  to  the  crushing 
plant  another  tube  mill  unit.  This  will  enable  a reduction  to  be 
effected  in  the  residue  value,  and  also  give  greater  assurance  of 
continuous  crushing  up  to  the  maximum  of  our  capacity.  Other 
works  which  are  urgently  needed,  and  for  which  the  above 

I come  now  to  current  operations  on  your  property.  According 
to  the  ascertained  results  of  the  four  completed  months  of  the 
current  year,  the  mining  operations  on  your  property  exhibit  a 
consistent  all-round  improvement  ; and,  unless  something  unfore- 
seen should  happen,  there  is  no  reason  why  these  results  should 
not  be  maintained,  more  especially  when  the  proposed  additional 
tube  mill  unit  is  erected.  The  question  of  future  profits  is  more 
difficult  to  forecast  as  these  depend  upon  the  fluctuating  price  of 
gold.  At  the  present  time  the  market  value  of  our  product  is 
considerably  below  the  average  of  last  year,  while  our  working 
costs  are  substantially  above  that  average.  These  considerations, 
which  are  common  to  the  whole  industry,  have  obliged  the  Cham- 
ber of  Mines  to  take  action  in  the  direction  of  securing,  through 
wages,  a reduction  in  working  expenditure,  and  discussions  on 
the  subject  are  now  proceeding.  . 

In  conclusion,  I would  invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  report  and  accounts  for  the  year  ended  31st  December  last 
eomolete  the  first  decade  of  your  Company’s  milling  operations, 
during  which  period  profits  aggregating  £5,900,000  have  been 
made.  Of  these  profits  rather  more'  than  four  and  a quarter 
millions  have  been  paid  in  dividends  to  shareholders ; in  other 
words,  during  the  first  decade  of  its  existence  the  Company  has 
renaid  its  nominal  issued  capital  more  than  six  times  over.  On 
the  other  hand,  during  the  same  period  of  ten  years,  £5,893.000 
have  been  spent  upon  development,  equipment  and  general  mining 
operations,  of  which  by  far  the  greater  portion  has  been  distri- 
buted in  this  country.  Further,  an  analysis  of  the  accounts  re- 
veals that,  over  the  said  period,  no  less  a sum  than  £806,000 
was  paid  by  way  of  direct  taxation  of  profits. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 


THE  re-entry  of  the  United  States  into 
the  affairs  of  the  world  is  an  event  that 
derives  an  added  significance  from  its 
manner,  timeliness  and  purpose.  In  the  first 
speech  he  delivered  on  British  soil  as  American 
Ambassador  Mr.  Harvey  drew  a picture  of 
President  Harding  every  word  of  which  is  now 
being  fulfilled.  He  announced  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive’s desire  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  should  “ instinctively  approach  all  world 
problems  from  the  same  angle  as  of  common  and 
inseparable  concern.”  He  spoke  of  the  American 
Government’s  “ disposition  and  alacrity  to  make 
good  its  pledge  of  hearty  co-operation,  in  all  ways 
not  inconsistent  with  its  own  recognised  policies, 
tending  to  re-establish  peace  and  prosperity 
throughout  the  world.”  “ Our  President,”  his 
Excellency  added,  “ is  a prudent  man  by  nature, 
and  rightly  heedful  of  the  fundamental  law  which 
he  is  sworn  to  observe  ; but  when  once,  having  seen 
his  way  clear,  he  puts  his  hand  to  the  plough,  you 
may  safely  take  my  word  that  he  is  not  one  to  turn 
back.  And  he  has  put  his  hand  to  the  plough. 
‘ We  must,’  he  declared  with  characteristic  positive- 
ness to  the  Congress  last  month,  ‘ we  must  play  our 
full  part  ’ — our  full  part,  mind  you — ‘ in  joining  the 
peoples  of  the  world  in  the  pursuit  of  peace.’  ” 


The  British  world  has  had  such  a surfeit  during 
the  past  few  years  of  words  without  deeds,  of  high 
purposes  leading  nowhere,  that  it  could  not  but 
receive  these  declarations  with  a certain  scepticism. 


It  preferred  at  any  rate  to  wait  and  see  what  followed 
them.  Much  has  followed  them.  Last  Monday’s 
papers  contained  a statement  of  the  President’s 
intention  to  invite  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and 
Japan  to  a conference  for  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion of  disarmament  and  to  a further  conference,  in 
which  China  will  take  part,  on  the  problems  of  the 
Pacific  and  the  Far  East.  Needless  to  say  that  the 
response  of  the  British  Government  and  of  the 
Dominion  Premiers  who  are  now  in  London  was 
hearty  and  immediate.  The  President  has  done 
more  than  recover  for  his  country  that  prestige  and 
initiative  in  world-politics  which  his  predecessor 
frittered  away.  He  has  also  struck  the  first  real 
note  of  leadership  and  encouragement  that  has  been 
heard  since  the  early  idealism  of  the  victorious 
Allies  was  torn  to  shreds  in  the  cockpit  of  Versailles. 
It  is  a great  thing  to  have  America  once  more  a 
working  member  of  the  family  of  nations.  It  is  a 
greater  thing  to  find  her  no  longer  pursuing  fantas- 
tic aims  by  impracticable  means  but  bending  her 
ardour  and  her  imagination  and  her  courage  to  the 
task  of  working  out  an  effective  solution  of  a 
tangible  and  urgent  problem.  The  task  itself  is 
heavy  enough.  Long  preparation  and  a better 
spirit  than  was  ever  manifest  among  the  negotiators 
at  Paris  must  go  to  its  successful  achievement.  We 
shall  see  whether  the  nations  can  learn  anything  by 
experience  or  whether  Washington  is  destined  to 
reproduce  the  rapacious  littlenesses  that  deformed 
the  proceedings  at  Versailles.  Perhaps  the  very 
badness  of  the  Versailles  Peace  is  the  best  guarantee 
that  the  Washington  Conferences  will  be  genuinely 
productive. 
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Meanwhile  the  Times  has  hotly,  and  not  very 
helpfully,  attacked  the  suggestion  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  and  Lord  Curzon  should  represent  Great 
Britain  at  the  Washington  negotiations.  There 
are  some  obvious  objections  to  the  prolonged  ab- 
sence of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary from  their  posts  at  Whitehall.  But  there  are 
also  some  compensations.  A great  many  people 
would  be  prepared  to  give  Mr.  Lloyd  George  an 
almost  indefinite  holiday  from  public  cares.  Not 
onlv  would  they  welcome  his  withdrawal  as  afford- 
ing the  nation  some  prospect  of  a rest,  but  they 
would  hope  that  the  breathing  space  might  be 
utilised  to  restore  to  this  country  some  semblance  of 
Cabinet  Government.  It  is  not,  however,  on  these 
grounds  that  the  Times  assails  his  choice  of  him- 
self as  the  head  of  the  British  Mission  nor  yet  on  the 
inconvenience,  fully  established  at  Versailles,  of  a 
Conference  each  member  of  which  is  a principal 
rather  than  an  agent  or  delegate.  The  complaint  of 
the  Times  is  that  of  all  statesmen  in  Europe  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  is  the  most  distrusted  and  that  “ it  is 
notorious  that  no  Government  and  no  statesman 
who  has  had  dealings  with  him  puts  the  smallest 
confidence  in  him.”  What  it  regards  as  the  great 
qualification  for  a representative  of  the  Empire  is 
“ a character  for  conspicuous  straightforwardness 
and  honour  ” ; and  to  such  a character  as  this  it 
believes  that  Mr.  Lansing’s  and  Mr.  Keynes’s 
books  and  the  Bullitt  episode  have  effectually  de- 
stroyed the  Prime  Minister’s  claims  in  America’s 
eyes. 


We  do  not  agree.  But  even,  if  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  reputation  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States  were  as  sinister  as  the  Times  makes  out, 
there  would  still  be  some  counter-considerations  to 
be  urged  on  behalf  of  his  assisting  in  person  at  the 
Washington  Conference.  After  all,  he  is  the  fore- 
most man  in  Great  Britain  or  the  Empire ; and  the 
opinion  which  holds  that  his  services  during  the  war 
were  such  as  to  earn  for  him  (if  he  wanted  it)  a 
perpetuity  of  power  and  the  lasting  gratitude  of  all 
the  Allied  peoples  is  at  bottom  a sound  opinion. 
Americans  are  very  far  from  having  formed  the 
grudging  critical  estimate  of  his  character  that  the 
Times  imputes  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  of  all 
British  statesmen  he  is  the  one  in  whom  they  are 
most  interested  and  whom  they  would  be  most 
anxious  to  welcome.  They  have  not  forgotten  that 
in  the  war  which  they  really  came  to  believe  was  a 
war  for  the  salvation  of  democracy,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  more  than  any  man  in  Europe,  seemed  to 
sum  up  in  himself  and  his  career  the  soul  and  possi- 
bilities of  democracy.  They  regard  him,  and  have 
long  regarded  him,  as  the  most  fully  rounded 
representative  of  the  democratic  principle  that  either 
Great  Britain  or  the  United  States  has  produced  in 
the  past  fifty  years.  They  feel  the  attractiveness  of 
his  personality,  they  are  sensible  of  a closer  com- 
munion with  him  than  with  any  other  British  leader, 
they  are  ready  to  be  fired  by  his  eloquence  and  his 
vision.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  the  Conference  table 
no  doubt  at  times  shows  to  excess  the  defects  of  his 
qualities.  But  in  all  other  capacities,  and  especially 
as  an  interpreter  between  the  two  peoples,  his 
presence  at  the  head  of  the  British  delegation  seems 
to  us  not  merely  desirable  but  indispensable. 
Without  him  it  would  lose  most  of  its  interest  in 
American  eyes  and  nearly  all  its  power  of  attracting 
popular  sympathy. 


As  for  Lord  Curzon  and  what  the  Times  calls 
his  “ pompous  and  pretentious  manner  ” and 
“ haughty  bearing,”  our  judgment  is  equally 
with  the  statesman  and  against  the  newspaper. 
As  a younger,  a much  younger,  man  Lord  Curzon 
had  his  foibles  and  peculiarities  that  undoubtedly 
used  to  ruffle  the  House  of  Commons.  Oxford 
and  the  Oxford  manner  hung  heavily  upon  him ; 
and  the  sport  of  “ taking  Curzon  down  a peg  ” 
became  the  chief  delight  of  more  than  one  member 
— of  Mr.  Labouchere  in  particular.  But  the  Hon. 
George  Nathaniel  Curzon,  son  of  Lord  Scarsdale, 
ex-Etonian,  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  winner  of  the 
Arnold  prize  with  a portentous  volume  on 
Diocletian,  ex-President  of  the  Oxford  Union; 
the  indefatigable  traveller,  the  man  who  knew 
Central  Asia,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  the  Pamirs, 
Siam,  Indo-China,  and  Japan  as  intimately 
(apparently)  as  most  of  us  know  our  bedrooms ; 
the  man  who  had  discovered  Korea,  and  soared 
in  a basket  up  to  and  into  the  monastery  of  Mount 
Athos;  who  numbered  among  his  treasures  per- 
sonal gifts  from  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan,  the 
Abbot  of  Meteora,  Li  Hung  Chang,  the  Mikado, 
and  statesmen  and  diplomatists  beyond  number ; 
who  wrote  of  all  he  saw  and  recollected  and 
imagined  and  suspected  with  inexhaustible  dog- 
matism ; who  read  Blue-books  while  other  men 
read  novels,  and  burrowed  in  statistics  while  his 
frivolous  contemporaries  shot  pheasants ; who 
could  overwhelm  you  on  any  matter  of  foreign 
politics  with  pailfuls  of  local  colour  and  atlases 
of  outlandish  names,  among  which  he  moved  with 
almost  insolent  familiarity ; and  who,  finally,  had 
learned  the  business  of  statesmanship  at  Lord 
Salisbury’s  knee— it  took,  as  Mr.  Curzon  quickly 
let  it  be  known  and  as  the  House  behind  its  smiles 
could  not  help  recognising,  a good  deal  to 
“ down  ” such  a paragon. 


But  those  early  days  of  chirpy  omniscience  have 
long  since  been  left  behind;  and  the  Lord  Curzon 
of  to-day  has  outgrown  the  reputation  for 
“ superiority  ” fastened  upon  him  by  the  im- 
mortal Balliol  tag.  Time,  friction,  and  responsi- 
bility have  immensely  mellowed  and  matured 
him.  He  went  out  to  India  a prodigy;  he  came 
back  a statesman.  He  roused  against  himself  a 
vast  array  of  antagonisms,  most  of  which  were  of 
the  kind  that  did  him  honour  and  could  not  have 
been  avoided  without  a sacrifice  of  duty.  Perhaps 
he  carried  the  Parliamentary  rapier  in  his  hand 
a little  too  often,  and  wielded  it  too  aptly,  for  the 
liking  of  bureaucracy.  Perhaps  the  Bengalis 
whom  he  lectured  on  their  untruthfulness,  and  the 
British  regiment  which  he  publicly  disgraced 
because  it  failed  to  discover  and  punish  the 
private  who  had  murdered  a native,  and  the 
feudatory  princes  whom  he  admonished  some- 
what in  the  tone  of  a reproving  schoolmaster,  and 
the  veteran  civil  servants  whom  he  browbeat, 
overruled,  and  out-argued,  had  a certain  human 
justice  in  their  grievances  against  him. 


But  his  was  a great  Vice  royalty,  the 
greatest  perhaps  that  ever  came  out  of  the  old  school 
of  statesmanship  which  set  efficiency  above  sym- 
pathy as  the  goal  and  test  of  the  British  Raj.  In 
the  past  fifteen  years  or  so  Lord  Curzon  has 
accumulated  many  experiences  and  some  experi- 
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ence,  and  has  served  his  country,  especially  during 
the  war,  with  a zeal  and  ability  that  have  never 
yet  been  sufficiently  acknowledged.  His  com- 
mand of  the  grand  manner  and  his  trenchancy  in 
dialectics  have  not  left  him,  but  nowadays  they 
are  subdued  to  gentler  uses,  and  he  allows  his 
charm,  which  is  very  real,  a freer  play  than 
formerly.  Were  he  to  go  to  Washington, 
America  would  quickly  recognise  in  him  the  most 
distinctively  British  type  of  statesman  she  has  yet 
had  an  opportunity  of  meeting.  Admiration  and 
acclaim,  not  untouched  with  wonder,  would  attend 
his  progress;  the  impression  of  power,  dignity, 
culture,  and  character  he  would  leave  behind  him 
would  be  such  as  no  Briton  would  have  any 
cause  to  apologise  for.  His  very  unlikeness  to 
the  social  and  political  products  of  the  American 
“ atmosphere  ” and  environment,  together  with 
the  Prime  Minister’s  instinctive  identification 
with  them,  would  form  both  a contrast  and  a com- 
bination of  unique  potency. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  things  about  the 
meetings  of  the  Premiers  of  the  Dominions  this 
year,  is  that  little  mention,  if  any,  has  been  made  of 
an  idea  that  a few  years  ago  was  quite  seriously  re- 
garded as  the  solution  of  one  of  the  problems  of 
Empire.  This  idea  was  that  the  representative 
principle  could  in  some  way  be  invoked  to  shape  a 
Pan-Britannic  Senate  or  Parliament  of  the  Empire. 
The  Premiers  have  very  wisely  preferred  to  spend 
their  time  in  discussing  Imperial  communications 
and  common  issues  of  foreign  policy.  The  truth 
is  that  from  the  moment,  now  nearly  a decade  ago, 
when  the  danger  had  practically  passed  of  the  five 
self-governing  Dominions  developing  five  different 
sets  of  foreign  interests,  safeguarded  and  extended 
by  five  different  policies,  and  enforced  by  five  dif- 
ferent navies,  there  has  been  no  call  for  legislation 
of  a “ heroic  ” kind  in  the  supposed  interests  of 
the  Empire.  The  last  public  speech  which  the  last 
and  greatest  of  Unionist  statesmen  delivered,  was 
a solemn  and  comprehensive  warning  against  all 
legislation  of  this  type ; and  an  Imperial  Confer- 
ence could  hardly  do  better  than  open  its  sessions 
by  reading  and  re-reading  the  late  Lord  Salisbury’s 
plea  for  letting  the  Empire  alone  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, for  approaching  it  legislatively  only  in  a 
spirit  of  the  most  wholesome  diffidence,  for  never 
altering  things  simply  to  please  our  sense  of  what 
ought  to  be  in  a perfectly  symmetrical  world,  and 
for  never  attempting  to  tighten  the  bonds  of  Em- 
pire without  thinking  of  the  inevitable  recoil. 


There  is  and  can  be  no  royal  road  to  the  goal  of 
Imperial  consolidation.  Only  by  following  simul- 
taneously a number  of  converging  pathways  shall 
we  ever  reach  it.  Possibly  as  time  goes  on  some 
better  means  may  be  found  of  keeping  the  various 
parts  of  the  Empire  more  in  touch  with  one  another 
than  an  occasional  Conference,  sitting  for  three  or 
four  weeks,  and  grappling  with  a host  of  stupend- 
ous problems  that  are  brought  before  it  with  a 
necessarily  inadequate  preparation.  There  are, 
however,  many  other  roads  to  a more  effective  union 
besides  this  one  of  machinery.  Commercial  legis- 
lation, for  instance,  patents,  trade  marks,  copy- 
right, naturalisation,  the  appointment  and  activi- 


ties of  consuls,  post  and  cable  services  and  com- 
munications, shipping  dues  and  routes,  the  cur- 
rency, weights  and  measures,  and  emigration  are 
all  of  them  matters  susceptible  to  a more  or  less  uni- 
form treatment.  Defence,  again,  is  still  an  essen- 
tial stepping-stone  to  a closer  co-operation.  Be- 
sides all  this,  there  are  two  other  ways  in  which  the 
sentiment  and  the  practice  of  Imperial  unity  might 
be  encouraged  without  being  unduly  forced.  Cecil 
Rhodes  grasped  the  importance  of  making  England 
the  educational  centre  of  the  Empire,  and  the  idea 
behind  his  famous  bequest  has  not  yet,  by  any 
means,  been  worked  out  to  its  fullest  capacity.  And 
no  one  as  yet  has  tackled  the  problem  of  making 
the  administrative  services  of  the  Empire  really  Im- 
perial, and  of  enabling  the  men  of  Great  and  of 
Greater  Britain  to  work  side  by  side  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  Egypt,  the  Crown  Colonies,  and 
other  Dependencies. 


As  a business  man  of  the  first  rank,  Sir  Alfred 
Mond’s  sensations  on  discovering  the  magnitude 
of  the  housing  muddle  he  had  inherited  from  his 
predecessor  were  probably  greater  than  he  cared 
to  avow  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  Thursday 
afternoon.  Had  he  been  appointed  to  the  Ministry 
of  Health  on  its  formation,  many  millions  would 
have  been  saved  to  the  country.  Not  the  least  of 
the  economies  he  has  been  the  means  of  effecting 
is  Dr.  Addison’s  retirement  from  official  life.  There 
was  once  a building  industry  in  Great  Britain  that 
got  along  very  well  without  the  help  of  subsidies ; 
there  was  once  a railway  industry  that  could  show 
a balance  on  the  right  side  ; there  was  once  a mining 
industry  in  anything  but  a pauper’s  state.  In  all 
three  cases  the  change  from  enterprise  and  solvency 
to  stagnation  and  virtual  bankruptcy  has  been  the 
result  of  Government  interference  and  control.  A 
little  more  and  we  might  have  reached  the  Socialist 
Paradise  in  which  every  industry  would  have  been 
run  at  a loss  and  nobody  would  have  made  a profit 
out  of  anything. 


The  death  of  Mr.  Harry  G.  Hawker  has  de- 
prived the  country  of  yet  another  pioneer  of  flight. 
His  name  is  chiefly  associated  in  the  public  mind 
with  his  plucky  attempt  to  fly  the  Atlantic  and  the 
romantic  manner  of  his  re-appearance,  after  he  had 
been  given  up  for  lost.  Everyone  will  remember 
the  scenes  of  enthusiasm  that  marked  his  return, 
and  if  the  occasion  was  somewhat  overdone  by  a 
certain  section  of  the  press,  that  in  no  way  reflects 
upon  Mr.  Hawker  nor  lessens  the  high-heartedness 
of  his  endeavour,  for  he  was  one  of  the  most  un- 
assuming— even  shy — men  we  ever  knew,  with  what 
amounted  to  a passion  for  the  air.  It  seems  that  the 
air  will  always  contrive  to  take  its  revenge  upon  its 
presumptuous  conquerors,  if  they  persist  long 
enough.  But  we  cannot  help  reflecting  that  this 
fatality  was  unnecessary.  Mr.  Hawker  was  prac- 
tising on  a machine  with  clipped  wings  for  the 
Aerial  Derby  to  be  held  to-day ; but  these  and 
similar  events  involve  needless  dangers  in  the 
scramble  for  victory,  and  since  they  contribute 
nothing  to  the  cause  of  aeronautics,  should  be 
discontinued  until  aviation — which  for  all  its  strides 
is  still  only  in  its  infancy — has  attained  a more  con- 
stant level  of  trustworthiness. 
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THE  CONDITIONS  OF 
IRISH  PEACE 

ON  a world  fast  losing  the  hope,  and  with  it 
the  power,  of  recovery  there  have  been 
suddenly  flashed  two  gleams  of  better  and 
saner  things.  Each  for  the  present  is  no  more  than 
a gleam,  a flickering  prospect.  Whether  either  can 
develop  into  the  steady  and  steadying  beacon  that 
will  guide  the  nations  through  the  darkness  of  their 
present  paths  it  rests  with  statesmanship  to  deter- 
mine ; and  the  recent  record  of  statesmanship,  at 
Versailles  and  elsewhere,  is  not  of  the  kind  to 
stimulate  a facile  optimism.  None  the  less,  Presi- 
dent Harding’s  summons  to  a conference  of  the 
Powers  on  the  problems  of  the  Pacific  and  on  the 
ways  and  means  of  disarmament,  and  the  almost 
simultaneous  move  towards  an  Irish  peace,  are 
developments  which,  though  tentative,  are  yet  of 
heartening  augury.  They  are  the  first  rays  of 
encouragement  that  the  British  Empire  or  Europe 
or  humanity  has  known  since  the  Armistice. 

It  may  at  first  sight  seem  to  argue  a weakened 
sense  of  proportion  that  we  should  bracket  the  Irish 
negotiations  in  the  same  category  of  importance 
with  the  world-wide  project  which  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  initiated.  But  the  truth  is 
that  the  reactions  of  the  Irish  question  spread  far 
beyond  the  province  of  domestic  British  politics, 
and  that  the  inter-relation  between  what  is  happen- 
ing in  London  to-day  and  what  may  be  happening 
in  Washington  a few  months  hence  cannot  be  other 
than  close  and  real.  Put  the  Irish  problem  on  the 
road  to  settlement,  and  by  so  much  you  facilitate 
Anglo-American  co-operation  on  all  problems. 
Make  it  easy  for  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
to  acquire,  or  to  renew,  the  habit  of  working  to- 
gether, and  to  that  extent  you  smooth  the  path  to  an 
Irish  peace.  Each  problem,  according  as  it  is 
handled,  can  assist  or  impede  the  working  out  of 
the  other.  Between  them  there  are  points  of  con- 
tact which  offer  possibilities  of  collision,  as  well  as 
occasions  for  mutual  support.  It  will  be  a lament- 
able error  in  political  perspective  to  think  of  either 
as  a self-contained  and  unrelated  adventure. 

Clearly  we  are  reaching  a crucial  moment  in 
Anglo-Irish  history,  and  one  that  must  be  seized 
in  a spirit  of  practicality  purged  of  bitterness,  if 
another  chapter,  and  a supremely  tragic  one,  is  not 
to  be  added  to  the  tale  of  opportunities  palpably 
offered  and  as  blindly  thrown  away.  It  has  not 
been  often  in  the  relations  of  these  two  islands  and 
of  these  two  peoples  that  one  can  lay  one’s  finger  on 
a crisis  or  a development  and  say,  “ Here,  or  here, 
was  the  grand,  the  decisive,  mistake  that  altered 
everything.”  But  such  a moment  beyond  all  pos- 
sible doubt  is  upon  us  now.  Statesmanship  is 
given  one  more  chance  to  show  that  Ireland  and 
British  rule  in  Ireland  are  not  the  sport  of  “ Zeus 
and  Fate  and  the  Fury  that  walketh  in  darkness,” 
and  that  human  agencies  and  insight  and  volition, 
if  only  they  will  exert  themselves,  are  still  at  the 
helm. 

There  was  a not  dissimilar  chance  at  the  opening 
of  the  war  ; there  was  another  immediately  after  the 
Easter  rising;  there  was  a third  when  the  Conven- 
tion met.  Each  time  it  was  allowed  to  slip  through 
hands  too  rigid  or  too  negligent  to  grasp  it ; and  the 
sanguinary  tragedy  stormed  on  from  horror  to 
horror  with  the  seeming  inevitableness  of  an  Attic 


drama.  Now  at  long  last  there  is  a pause  of  exhaus- 
tion and  revulsion,  an  irrepressible  cry  for  peace ; 
and  out  of  the  shame  and  the  madness  and  the  terror 
of  the  past  few  years  reason  and  good-will  make 
what  for  our  time  may  prove  their  final  appeal  to  all 
that  is  best  in  the  British  and  Irish  peoples.  Should 
this  appeal  fail,  as  it  must  not  and  shall  not  fail,  the 
worst  in  the  Anglo-Irish  past  may  soon  be  outdone 
by  the  blackness  and  despair  of  the  very  near  future. 

What  are  the  conditions  of  an  Irish  peace  and 
the  concessions  on  all  three  sides — the  British,  Sinn 
Fein,  and  Ulster — that  can  alone  make  peace  pos- 
sible ? They  are  not  difficult  to  enumerate,  for  the 
Irish  ailment  in  its  essence  is  both  old  and  simple. 
It  is  the  reaction  of  a quick-witted  people  with  a 
lively  sense  of  nationality  against  a form  of  govern- 
ment imposed  upon  them  from  without  and  unsym- 
pathetic to  the  special  bias  of  their  interests  and 
instincts.  And  the  broad  remedy  is  equally  old  and 
equally  simple ; we  have  applied  it  ourselves  again 
and  again,  and  always  with  the  happiest  results, 
everywhere  throughout  the  English-speaking  por- 
tions of  the  Empire  except  in  Ireland;  we  have 
made  it,  indeed,  the  very  keystone  of  our  Imperial 
policy.  It  is  to  uproot  the  alien  government  now 
thrust  upon  the  Irish  people  and  to  give  them 
instead  a government  of  their  own  choosing. 

If  we  hold  fast  to  that  central  principle,  we  cannot 
go  far  wrong.  At  the  root  of  all  Irish  ills  lies  the 
denial  of  self-government.  And  directly  as  a con- 
sequence of  this  denial,  Ireland  has  never  been  to 
us  anvthing  but  a source  of  weakness  and  turmoil ; 
at  every  difficult  hour  of  our  history  her  people  have 
been  against  us;  and  all  over  the  world  whenever 
men  talk  of  the  British  “ governing  capacity,”  of 
the  healing  benefits  of  the  Pax  Britannica,  and  of 
Great  Britain’s  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
the  smaller  nations,  someone  is  sure  to  interject, 
unanswerably,  “ Ireland.”  It  is  not  easy  to  carry 
out  the  Royal  injunction  and  “ forget  and  forgive  ” 
Ireland’s  part  in  the  late  war  and  the  hideous  orgy 
of  assassination  that  has  followed  it.  But  it  will  be 
precisely  the  proof  of  our  “ genius  for  politics  ” 
if  we  see  in  the  melancholy  record  of  the  past  few 
years  the  fruits  of  our  own  failure  to  extend  to  Ire- 
land that  system  of  government  which  everywhere 
else,  among  the  scattered  and  diversified  millions 
who  live  under  the  British  flag,  has  made  for  con- 
fidence, harmony,  and  a sense  of  co-operative  kin- 
ship. 

Our  immediate  duty,  therefore,  is  to  return  to 
first  principles,  and  to  ask  ourselves  why  we  should 
continue  to  withhold  from  Ireland  the  freedom 
which  in  alt  other  parts  of  the  Empire  has  fostered 
concord  and  loyalty,  and  why,  in  Ireland  but  no- 
where else,  we  should  take  our  cue  from  one-fifth  of 
the  people  and  allow  them  to  dictate  our  policy 
towards  the  remaining  four-fifths.  Were  we  thus 
to  submit  ourselves  to  a catechism  on  the  funda- 
mentals of  British  rule  in  Ireland,  were  we  to  try 
and  assess  the  mocking  discredit  which  our  proceed- 
ings in  that  country  have  earned  for  us  abroad,  the 
doubts  and  bewilderment  they  have  occasioned  in 
the  self-governing  Dominions,  the  well-nigh  in- 
superable obstacle  they  have  raised  to  an  effective 
understanding  with  the  United  States,  and  the 
legacy  of  bitter  ill-will  we  are  accumulating  at  our 
doors  and  wherever  Irishmen  have  made  a home 
were  we  to  enter  on  this  course  of  honest  self- 
examination,  we  should  quickly  discover  reasons 
enough  for  reversing  the  whole  spirit  of  our  Irish 
policy  and  bringing  it  into  line  with  the  quite  oppo- 
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site  principles  to  which  the  rest  of  the  Empire  owes 
all  its  strength  and  unity. 

We  can  of  course,  if  we  like,  continue  our 
present  policy,  meeting  murder  and  arson  and 
rebellion  with  reprisals  and  internments  until 
Southern  Ireland  is  reduced  to  a blood-soaked 
desolation,  and  all  the  functions  and  securities 
of  a normal  civilised  existence  have  lapsed  or 
been  destroyed.  We  are  nearing  that  point 
already,  and  undoubtedly  we  can  reach  it  if  we 
persevere.  The  balance  of  power  in  our  hands 
is  so  overwhelming  that,  if  we  make  up  our  minds 
to  it,  we  can  plan  and  carry  out  a model  cam- 
paign of  reconquest,  erase  whatever  cities  or 
villages  we  please,  multiply  the  shootings  and 
executions  and  imprisonments  a hundred-fold, 
and  give,  in  short,  a highly  finished  example  of 
“ resolute  ” rule.  But  at  the  end  of  it,  having 
laid  waste  most  of  Ireland  and  stirred  up  such  a 
storm  of  hatred  and  contempt  against  us  as  would 
shake  every  corner  of  the  Empire,  we  should  be 
no  nearer  an  Irish  settlement  than  we  were  at  the 
beginning.  The  country,  in  our  judgment, 
wishes  to  call  a halt  before  it  is  plunged  into  any 
such  criminal  insanity.  It  is  prepared  to  offer 
Ireland  as  large  a measure  of  self-government  as 
any  of  the  Dominions  enjoy,  with  such  modifica- 
tions as  the  geographical  position  of  the  two 
islands  dictates ; and  what  it  asks  of  its  rulers  is 
that  they  should  approach  this  question  in  that 
spirit  of  spacious  statesmanship  which  fifteen 
years  ago  saved  the  Empire  by  conferring 
autonomy  on  South  Africa. 

What  is  needed  is  a firm  offer  of  the  Dominion 
status  of  nationhood,  with  full  fiscal  and  financial 
freedom,  and  with  the  Army  and  Navy  left  under 
a single  Imperial  control.  That  on  the  British 
side  is  a prerequisite  of  any  lasting  Treaty  of 
Peace  between  the  two  countries.  Obviously  it 
can  only  become  effective  if  the  Sinn  Feiners 
abandon  the  idea  of  an  independent  Republic  and 
accept  it  as  an  unalterable  condition  that  Ireland 
must  remain  within  the  Empire.  They  will  un- 
questionably yield  on  both  points,  if  they  can  be 
assured  that  “ a single  Parliament  for  a united 
Ireland,”  to  quote  the  Prime  Minister’s  formula, 
is  one  of  the  certainties  of  the  future.  There  are 
three  essentials  of  a durable  Irish  settlement. 
The  first  is  that  it  should  carry  with  it  a recogni- 
tion of  Irish  nationality ; the  second  is  that  it 
should  preserve  and  embody  the  unity  of  Ireland; 
the  third  is  that  it  should  leave  the  Irish  people 
with  a system  of  government  of  their  own  design. 
Not  one  of  these  essentials  is  recognised  in  the 
Act  of  1920.  It  ignores  Irish  nationality ; it 
denies  Irish  unity ; it  sets  up  a form  of  adminis- 
tration so  repugnant  to  four-fifths  of  the  Irish 
people  that  neither  now  nor  at  any  time  will  they 
even  attempt  to  work  it. 

Seven  years  of  allowing  Ulster  to  settle  for  us 
the  lines  on  which  our  Irish  policy  is  to  proceed 
have  resulted,  then,  in  this — the  repeal  of  the 
Act  of  1914  which,  with  all  its  inadequacies,  did 
at  least  set  up  an  Irish  Parliament  for  the  whole 
of  Ireland  and  recognise  the  principle  of  fiscal 
differentiation  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  ; 
the  establishment  of  a truncated  form  of  Home 
Rule  in  the  North-East  corner  of  Ireland  under  a 
scheme  of  partition  carefully  calculated  to  exas- 
perate all  Nationalist  sentiment ; four-fifths  of 
Ireland  more  deeply  alienated  from  the  British 


Government  and  more  openly  and  violently  in 
rebellion  against  it  than  at  any  time  since  ’98 ; 
and  nothing  in  sight  but  an  intensification  of  all 
the  elements  of  anarchy  and  a murderous 
terrorism,  unless  the  present  truce  is  utilised  to 
effect  a totally  new  departure. 

The  policy  of  permitting  the  representatives  of 
one-fifth  of  Ireland  to  determine  at  the  expense  of 
Great  Britain  what  the  remaining  four-fifths  of 
Ireland  shall  receive,  or  shall  not  receive,  in  the 
way  of  self-government,  has  proved  a ruinous 
folly  and  failure.  There  is  not,  nor  can  there 
ever  be,  any  question  of  “ coercing  ” Ulster. 
The  real  question  is  how  long  Ulster  is  to  be 
encouraged  to  coerce  Great  Britain  into  refusing 
to  the  rest  of  Ireland  a form  of  government  that 
will  enlist  the  sympathies  and  co-operation  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  Irish  people.  Under  a 
Dominion  scheme  of  government  Ulster  in  rela- 
tion to  Ireland  would  stand  in  very  much  the  same 
position  as  Quebec  in  relation  to  Canada.  Every 
guarantee  that  a homogeneous  minority  could 
properly  demand  for  the  full  security  of  its  special 
interests  could  readily  be  conceded  to  her,  to- 
gether with  far  ampler  powers  of  local  adminis- 
tration than  she  wields  under  the  present  Act. 
Renouncing  nothing  that  is  essential  for  her  pro- 
tection, Ulster  would  gain  immeasurably  by 
throwing  in  her  lot  with  the  rest  of  Ireland  and 
contributing  to  the  solution  of  Irish  problems  the 
invaluable  qualities  of  industrial  experience  and 
leadership. 

We  hold,  however,  that  Irishmen  alone  can 
settle  the  details  of  the  relationship  between 
Ulster  and  the  All-Ireland  Parliament  of  the 
future;  and  that  the  right  course  for  the  British 
Government  to  follow  is  to  summon  an  Irish  Con- 
vention elected  on  the  basis  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation and  with  terms  of  reference  that  would 
exclude  no  solution  of  the  Constitutional  problem 
compatible  with  the  two  essentials  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Monarchy  and  the  naval  and 
military  security  of  the  United  Kingdom.  West- 
minster will  never  settle  the  Irish  question.  Only 
Irishmen  of  all  parties  and  classes,  meeting  face  to 
face  in  an  ad  hoc  Constitutional  Convention,  and 
barricaded  against  the  temptation  to  play  to  the  gal- 
lery, can  hammer  out  a suitable  framework  of 
government.  For  the  Imperial  Parliament  there 
would  be  reserved  the  function  of  ratifying,  and 
giving  legislative  effect  to,  the  results  of  their  de- 
liberations. Otherwise  there  would  be  no  British 
interference,  and  consequently  no  injection  of  party 
politics,  in  a task  that  would  have  been  recognised 
beforehand  as  primarily  an  Irish  concern.  The 
adoption  of  any  such  plan  asks,  however,  certain 
preliminary  conditions  which  at  present  are  not 
very  visible,  though  we  do  not  believe  them  to 
be  non-existent.  It  asks  from  the  British  people 
the  courage  to  trust  those  principles  of  freedom 
which  have  never  yet  led  them  astray,  to  look  the 
disastrous  facts  of  their  failure  in  Ireland  fairly  in 
the  face,  and  to  weigh  the  still  more  disastrous 
consequences  that  must  ensue,  unless  a policy, 
vitiated  from  its  very  inception,  is  abandoned. 
It  asks  from  Mr.  Lloyd  George  the  courage  to 
recapture  the  faith  and  vision  and  that  touch  of 
imaginative  sympathy  which  used  to  be  his  more 
than  any  man’s.  It  asks,  finally,  from  Ulstermen 
and  Sinn  Feiners  alike  the  courage  to  be 
moderate,  the  courage  of  renunciation. 
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INDUSTRY  AS  PUBLIC 
SERVICE. 

[A  Labour  View.] 

INDUSTRY  is  the  system  by  which  we  get  our 
boots  and  bread.  \^e  are  the  public;  and  if 
we  get  any  boots  or  bread,  we  are  served.  Thus 
industry  must  be  a public  service.  And  yet  if  that 
were  asserted  as  obvious  truth,  it  would  be  thought 
to  be  a play  upon  words ; for  public  service,  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  means  employment  by  the  organ- 
ised community,  and  the  organised  community  is 
normally  identified  with  the  State.  To  the  minds 
of  most  men,  public  servants  are  government  ser- 
vants, but  these  do  not  ordinarily  produce  and  dis- 
tribute boots  and  bread;  and,  therefore  industrial 
production  and  distribution  are  not  thought  to  be 
public  service. 

The  world  of  industry  is  dominated  by  the  idea 
of  private  gain ; for  both  the  manual  worker  and 
the  employer  aim  consciously  at  a livelihood  or 
wealth  for  themselves,  and  not,  in  the  main,  at  the 
service  of  the  public.  But  this  is  different  from  the 
aim  of  soldiers  or  governors;  for  even  if  they  too 
desire  wealth,  their  mind  is  not  dominated  by  that 
desire,  and  they  can  be  persuaded  to  regard  it  as 
subordinate  in  importance  to  their  service  of  the 
public.  Worse  still  is  the  attitude  of  the  general 
public  in  regard  to  industry ; for  most  men  accept 
it  as  inevitable,  or  even  as  desirable,  that  those  en- 
gaged in  industry,  whether  as  workers  or  em- 
ployers, should  look  first  to  their  own  gain.  The 
general  public  expects  the  soldier  to  serve  for  the 
sake  of  others,  and  yet  it  expects  the  industrialist  to 
serve  chiefly  himself. 

The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  industrial  world  is, 
therefore,  vitiated,  not  only  by  the  selfishness  of  the 
servants,  but  also  by  the  false  assumptions  of  those 
who  are  served.  Thus,  while  the  needs  of  the 
public  seem  to  show  that  the  supply  of  boots  and 
bread  is  public  service,  the  customs  and  beliefs  of 
those  who  supply  these  needs  imply  that  the  ser- 
vice is  for  the  sake  of  the  servants.  How  can  it  be 
otherwise  ? The  workers  in  the  cotton  mills  and 
the  boot  factories  do  not  see  or  even  think  of  those 
who  wear  the  goods  they  make.  If  the  boots  are 
bad,  the  worker  does  not  suffer ; if  the  boots  are 
good,  he  does  not  gain.  He  is  a servant,  indeed; 
in  some  ways  a slave,  having  no  choice  of  his  task ; 
but  he  cannot  feel  himself  to  be  a servant  of  the 
public  which  needs  his  goods,  for  it  does  not  em- 
ploy or  dismiss  him.  He  serves  an  employer  who 
does  not  use  the  goods  he  makes  except  for  sale. 
He  is,  indeed,  told,  when  he  objects  to  the  term  of 
his  service — its  meagre  results  and  its  insecurity, 
that  he  is  a co-partner  in  the  supply  of  public  needs ; 
and  the  employer  at  times  asserts  that  the  interests 
of  the  worker  are  the  same  as  his — that  they  should 
co-operate  and  not  dispute.  But  this  means  gener- 
ally co-operation  in  sale,  and  not  in  service,  for 
this  gospel  of  alliance  of  employer  and  employed  is 
little  more  than  the  doctrine  that,  if  both  agree, 
each  can  share  the  “ swag.”  Thus  among  the 
workers  to-day  the  sense  of  public  service  in  the 
work  they  do  is  very  small  and  perhaps  non-ex- 
istent ; but  this  is  due  largely  to  the  system  of  sub- 
ordination to  their  employers  under  which  the  work 
is  done.  Service  of  the  employer,  whether  good 
or  bad,  obscures  the  possible  service  of  the  public 
at  large  in  the  production  of  boots  and  bread. 

The  fundamental  problem  in  industry  as  a ser- 


vice is  the  position  of  the  employer,  not  that  of  the 
worker.  It  is  the  employer  who  is  the  obstacle  to 
industry  being  a public  service.  It  is  he  and  not 
the  workers  who  stands  between  the  needs  of  the 
public  and  the  supply  of  those  needs;  for  the  em- 
ployer, who  organises  the  supply,  or  whose  repre- 
sentatives thus  organise,  stands  not  for  the  public 
need,  but  for  the  control  of  the  means  of  supply. 
Nevertheless  the  employer  also  serves  the  public, 
either  by  organising  supplies,  or  by  providing 
capital.  Organisation  of  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion is  obviously  a public  service,  for  which  the 
public  can  afford  to  pay  well. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  accumulation  and 
organisation  of  capital  are  the  supplying  of  a 
public  need ; for  capital  of  some  kind,  plant, 
machinery,  resources — this  is  certainly  needed 
under  the  existing  system  of  manufacture,  and  we 
are  not  here  concerned  with  a fundamental  boule- 
versement  of  the  whole  world.  But  the  position 
of  those  servants  of  the  public  who  are  the  owners 
of  capital  is  now  such  that  they  can  exact  tribute  for 
their  service  at  their  own  will,  and  without  regard 
to  the  interests  of  the  public  at  large.  Again,  share- 
holding involves  no  public  responsibility  in  the 
least  commensurate  with  its  power.  Company  law 
protects  the  shareholders  against  directors  and 
company  promoters.  It  enforces  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  shareholders’  agents,  but  not  of  the 
shareholders.  The  law,  indeed,  in  most  countries 
seems  to  have  been  designed  by  those  who  had  no 
sense  at  all  of  industry  as  a public  service ; for  they 
were  dominated  by  the  idea  that  the  use  of  capital 
in  industry  was  for  the  sake  of  returns  to  the  owner. 

The  worker  therefore  feels  that  his  service  is  the 
making  of  profits,  not  of  goods;  and  even  if  he 
could  share  these  profits,  he  would  simply  join  the 
group  of  irresponsible  owners.  There  would  be 
still  no  security  for  the  general  public,  in  law  or 
administration,  that  those  who  use  capital  in  in- 
dustry should  be  responsible  to  the  community  for 
its  use.  It  may  be  said  that  the  profits  are  in  fact 
payment  of  services  rendered.  So  they  are;  and 
so  was  the  tribute  levied  by  the  mediaeval  baron  on 
the  ground  that  he  kept  order  : the  point  is  that  the 
owner  of  capital  fixes  the  rate  of  his  reward,  and 
that  there  is  no  provision  in  law  against  the  pos- 
sible extent  of  his  power. 

Some  who  see  that  industry  is  not  dominated  by 
the  conception  of  public  service  would  make  it  a 
public  service  similar  to  the  army,  navy,  or  political 
administration.  This  is  what  some  mean  by 
“ nationalisation,”  and  it  would  involve  placing 
the  control  of  an  industrial  service  in  the  hands  of 
Government  officials.  But  this  solution  of  the 
difficulty  is  not  the  best,  nor  is  it  the  only  one  pos- 
sible. It  is  quite  possible,  for  example,  to  make 
the  conception  of  public  service  dominate  an  in- 
dustry without  making  it  into  a State  service.  A 
man  may  serve  the  public  and  be  dominated  by  his 
will  to  serve,  without  being  a Government  official 
or  a soldier;  for  presumably  scholars  and  clergy- 
men, even  if  they  make  a living,  do  not  regard  their 
work  as  designed  in  the  main  to  give  them  wealth. 
Great  surgeons  serve  the  public,  without  being 
Government  officials. 

Short  of  a complete  reorganisation,  therefore,  a 
step  should  now  be  taken  in  the  direction  of  making 
industrial  service  into  public  service.  In  the  first 
place,  the  responsibility  of  the  servant  must  be  en- 
forced. The  sense  of  responsibility  already  ex- 
ists in  many  non-public  employments,  by  which 
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men  gain  a livelihood;  why  should  not  the  use  of 
capital  in  industry  have  a similar  responsibility? 
This  must  have  definite  effects.  The  law  must  en- 
force publication  of  all  the  methods  by  which  the  in- 
terest on  capital  is  obtained.  Again,  the  worker 
in  industry  must  be  made  to  depend  for  security 
and  for  his  livelihood  upon  the  will  of  the  agents 
of  the  public,  not  of  the  owners  of  capital.  Our 
‘‘  labour  ” laws  must  be  constructive,  and  not,  as 
they  are  now,  merely  corrective. 

But  the  change  cannot  be  made  by  law  alone. 
Industry  itself  must  be  reorganised;  and  the  new 
conception  of  the  status  of  owner  and  worker  in 
society  must  become  operative  in  the  production  of 
goods.  The  improvement  of  the  situation  will  not 
come  about  by  exhortation,  for  the  evil  in  it  is  not 
due  in  the  main  to  evil  intentions.  If  all  that  was 
wrong  was  that  men  were  selfish,  reform  might  be 
secured  by  preaching  at  them  until  they  became  un- 
selfish. But  that  is  not  what  is  chiefly  wrong.  It 
is  the  system  which  is  defective.  The  present 
method  of  organising  our  supply  of  boots  and  bread, 
mainly  the  result  of  quite  unconscious  actions  and 
of  “ material  ” forces,  is  such  as  to  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  act  within  the  industrial  system  as  a public 
servant. 

The  present  system  gives  to  selfishness  every  op- 
portunity, and  to  public  service  none.  A system 
which  placed  a premium  on  violence  would  be  a 
bad  system,  because  the  weak  would  be  unable  to 
get  or  to  give  what  they  ought.  A system  which 
weighted  the  balance  in  favour  of  men  with  red 
hair  would  prejudice  the  chances  of  men  with 
black  hair  or  bald  men.  The  best  system  is  one 
which  gives  the  greatest  opportunity  to  the  best 
men  and  the  best  elements  in  every  man.  The  in- 
dustrial system  which  was,  in  the  main  and  not  by 
accident,  a public  service  would  give  the  greatest 
opportunity  to  the  active  and  the  generous  mind. 
The  existing  industrial  system,  however,  gives 
most  opportunity  to  selfishness  and  the  desire  for 
private  gain.  Its  hypothesis  is  " Caveat  emptor  ” 
— let  the  public  look  after  itself ; and  this  cannot 
be  the  motto  of  servants  of  the  public. 

We  do  not  argue  that  the  servant  should  not 
gain  from  his  service.  The  results  of  a man’s  acts 
should  be  felt  to  be  good  for  himself,  not  because 
men  need  “ tips  ” or  " rewards,”  but  because  the 
result  of  past  action  should  be  the  opportunity  for 
further  service.  But  even  though  a man  might 
gain  wealth  in  industrial  public  service,  the  system 
would  be  different  if  the  desire  for  such  gain  did 
not  dominate  the  minds  of  men.  Another  concep- 
tion must  dominate  the  minds  of  the  servants  and 
of  those  served  in  industry;  and  this  conception, 
embodied  in  law  and  administration  and  in  a new 
system  of  industrial  organisation,  is  the  conception 
of  industry  as  a public  service. 

X-RAYS  AND  THE  CURE 
OF  CANCER 

ONE  of  the  most  hopeful  things  about  the 
newest  " cure  ” for  cancer  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  new.  And  for  this  reason  the  cus- 
tomary scepticism  which  the  medical  profession 
feels  it  a duty  to  the  public  to  preserve  in  the  face  of 
alleged  discoveries,  may  well  be  waived  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  All  the  same,  it  is  important  that 
the  public  should  clearly  understand  that  in  the 
X-ray  treatment  of  malignant  disease  as  being  now 
employed  at  one  of  the  London  hospitals,  no  new 


principle  is  involved,  but  only  certain  modifica- 
tions of  an  old  principle,  chiefly  in  the  direction  of 
improved  technique.  This  being  so,  it  follows 
that  no  miracles  should  be  anticipated,  nor  even 
any  sudden  or  extensive  fall  in  mortality  from  the 
dread  disease,  as  the  result  of  the  treatment  now  be- 
ing advertised  by  inspired  articles  in  the  lay  press. 
So  many  have  been  the  false  hopes  raised,  and  so 
many  the  bitter  disappointments,  that  it  becomes  a 
duty  of  a very  definite  kind  on  the  part  of  those 
concerned  to  guard  against  disproportionate  state- 
ments and  unauthentic  records. 

It  has  been  known  for  many  years  that,  next  to 
the  early^  and  complete  removal  of  a cancerous 
growth,  the  most  efficacious  measure  of  treatment 
is  to  bombard  the  morbid  tissue  by  certain  radia- 
tions from  X-ray  tubes  and  from  radium.  There 
is  a point  at  which  the  slight  but  definite  difference 
in  stability  of  the  cells  of  the  growth  and  the  cells 
of  the  host  can  be  exploited  in  the  patient’s  interest. 
The  whole  object  of  the  radio-active  treatment  of 
cancer  is  to  apply  the  specifically  active  radiations 
with  just  sufficient  intensity  and  depth,  and  for  just 
sufficient  time,  to  cause  destruction  and  resorption 
of  the  tumour  without  material  prejudice  being 
caused  to  the  patient.  Much  useful  work  has 
already  been  done,  in  this  as  in  other  countries, 
along  these  lines,  and  the  results  have  been  steadily 
encouraging,  though  not  dramatic. 

The  type  of  X-ray  tube  recently  introduced  into 
London,  and  the  technique  elaborated  by  careful 
research  at  Erlangen,  appear  to  have  brought  this 
object  nearer  than  ever  before  to  a successful  issue. 
It  is  now  believed  that  a much  greater  actual 
“ dose  ” of  the  rays,  and  the  extension  of  the  ap- 
plication over  a considerably  longer  time — several 
hours  instead  of  several  minutes — can  be  employed 
without  serious  results  to  the  patient’s  general 
health,  and  with  much  greater  chance  of  eradicat- 
ing the  growth.  That  these  prolonged  and  mas- 
sive doses  of  the  rays  do  affect  the  general  health, 
can  be  easily  demonstrated  bv  experiment  and  is 
not  infrequently  seen  during  practice.  In  fairly 
healthy  subjects  the  deterioration  is  made  up  in  a 
short  time,  but  in  those  who  are  already  seriously 
debilitated  by  their  disease  the  treatment  may  lead 
to  further  and  permanent  undermining  of  health, 
and  even  to  worse  than  this. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  chief  benefits  of 
the  “ new  ” treatment  are  limited  to  those  patients 
in  whom  the  disease  is  as  yet  relatively  local  and 
relatively  early.  But  for  a malignant  growth  pos- 
sessing these  two  features,  there  is  a consensus  of 
medical  opinion  that  radical  operation  is  the  form 
of  treatment  offering  the  greatest  hope  of  permanent 
cure  to  the  patient.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether, 
and  if  so  how  soon,  medical  practice  will  incline 
away  from  the  surgical  method  and  towards  the 
radio-active  principle.  It  is  probable  that  for  a 
long  time  still  to  come  cases  will  receive  treatment, 
as  now,  upon  their  individual  merits,  and  after  no 
hard  and  fixed  plan.  But  any  improvement  in 
treatment  which  spells  hope  of  relief  from  major 
operative  procedures  is  welcome,  since  it  cannot 
be  the  last  word  in  the  treatment  of  any  disease  to 
remove  bodily  the  diseased  organ. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  of  the  cure  of  cancer, 
failing  exact  knowledge  of  its  causation,  remains 
unaltered  by  this  recent  addition  to  knowledge  and 
practice  : this  is  the  fundamental  importance  of 
early  diagnosis.  This  desideratum,  as  will  be  seen 
bv  these  reflections,  is  still  paramount. 

M.  D. 
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THE  LITERARY  REACTION. 

THERE  has  been  nothing  more  remarkable 
in  English  letters  since  the  signing  of  the 
Armistice  than  their  reaction  from  the 
ideais  of  the  World  War.  Some  such  reaction  was 
inevitable;  was  indeed  necessary.  Many  of  those 
ideals  were  false.  It  is  in  part  to  their  florescence, 
as  well  .as  to  the  war  itself,  the  soil  wherein  they 
seeded,  that  we  owe  our  present  legacy  of  misery 
and  exasperation.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
vileness  and  stupidities  of  those  years  should 
already  have  blotted  some  of  their  record  of  glory 
and  sacrifice  gladly  made. 

“ The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow ; 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds ; 
Upon  Death’s  purple  altar  now 
See  where  the  victor-victim  bleeds.” 

Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  type  of  intellect 
which  would  deny  them  any  glory,  and  which  ques- 
tions the  gladness  of  the  sacrifice  and  the  right  of 
an  abstraction  called  the  nation  to  have  demanded 
it,  has  gained  a new  ascendancy.  The  garlands 
have  withered  indeed,  and  we,  the  victor-victim, 
are  bleeding. 

And  so,  in  books  which  touch  the  war,  in  the 
new  poetry,  the  new  fiction,  the  new  essay,  the  new 
contemporary  history,  there  appears  a change  of 
tone  with  regard  to  it.  In  the  minor  matter  of  de- 
tail, of  direct  description,  there  has  been  an  increas- 
ing grimness,  a tendency  to  dwell  upon  horrors,  an 
insistence  upon  waste  and  muddle,  a bitter  attack 
upon  reputations,  first  those  of  successful  politi- 
cians, more  recently  those  of  victorious  soldiers.  In 
the  more  important  aspect  of  spirit  there  has  been 
an  attempt  to  decry  the  so-called  virtues  of 
patriotism  and  the  so-called  ideals  of  nationality. 
The  movement  is  not  confined  to  those  superior 
beings  known  as  intellectuals.  No — far  more  sig- 
nificant of  the  pace  of  the  stream,  though  not  per- 
haps of  its  depth — it  has  spread  to  and  swept  on- 
ward in  its  course  the  popular  journalist.  Nor 
should  this,  even,  surprise  us.  Many  intellectuals 
are  also  sentimentalists ; but  almost  all  popular 
journalists  are.  Sentiment  is  an  element  of  the 
better  kind  of  popularity;  sentimentality  of  the 
more  general  kind.  Above  all,  the  efficient 
journalist  is  quick  to  see  how  the  wind  blows,  or, 
to  keep  to  the  original  simile,  how  the  stream  runs, 
though  he  is  an  ill  judge  of  the  volume  of  water  in 
it.  He  likes  to  run  with  it.  And  his  desire  is  com- 
patible with  perfect  honesty.  His  training,  his 
habits,  the  conditions  of  his  work,  blend  to  form 
a second  self,  and  it  is  by  a sort  of  auto-suggestion 
that  he  is  inclined  to  take  what  he  conceives  to  be 
the  popular  view. 

These  tendencies  have  been  exemplified  in  many 
books.  They  are  nowhere  more  strongly  marked 
than  in  the  defence  of  the  new  faith  that  is  in  him 
recently  published  by  the  well-known  war  corres- 
pondent, Mr.  Hamilton  Fyfe.*  Mr.  Fyfe  s 
cri  de  coeur  is  that  of  the  wanderer  brought 
to  the  fold  by  the  zeal  of  a revivalist  : “ Look 
at  me ! I’m  saved ! And  I’ve  been  the 
greatest  sinner  of  you  all.”  He  is  so  much  in 
earnest,  so  honest,  so  full  of  pity  for  our  poor  world 
and  its  sorrows,  that  in  decency  one  strives  to  keep 
back  the  “ wanton  smile  ” that  comes  unbidden. 
He  speaks  with  bated  breath  of  the  effect  of  the  war 

* The  Making  of  an  Optimist.  By  Hamilton  Fyfe.  Parsons. 
12s.  6d.  net. 


on  his  soul.  The  effect  has  been,  in  short,  to 
change  him  from  a sentimental  Conservative  and 
Nationalist  into  a sentimental  Radical  and  Inter- 
nationalist. It  is  as  if  one  took  a child’s  set  of 
painted  wooden  picture-bricks  and  turned  them 
over  to  see  the  picture  on  the  other  side.  His 
views  have  been  neatly  turned  upside  down.  Be- 
fore and  during  the  war,  Germany  was  the  enemy ; 
she  was  seeking  to  crush  the  life  out  of  France. 
Now  France  is  seeking  to  crush  the  life  out  of  Ger- 
many. Before  the  war  he  believed  in  the  principle 
of  nationality,  but  denied  to  Ireland  the  right  to 
possess  it.  To-day  he  holds  nationality  a snare 
about  the  ankles  of  progress,  but  sympathises  with 
the  unbridled  nationalism  of  Sinn  Fein.  In  unre- 
generate days  he  held  that  we  were  always  right 
and  they  who  opposed  us  wrong ; now  he  knows 
that  it  is  enough  for  England  to  be  engaged  in  a 
dispute  for  the  rights  of  the  case  to  be  clear  to  the 
regenerate  man.  He  can  always  safely  back  the 
opposition.  It  is  an  interesting  example  of  the 
swing  of  the  pendulum. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Fyfe’s  book  shows,  then,  which 
way  the  current  flows.  Has  he  or  anyone  else 
proved  that  the  stream  is  deep  and  strong  ? When 
one  meets  the  average  young  man  of  the  war,  the 
man  above  all  who  volunteered  for  service  in  its 
early  days,  does  one  find  that  it  is  with  such  feel- 
ings he  has  returned?  The  contrary  is  the  truth. 
If  ever  gift  be  God-given,  that  of  forgetfulness  of 
our  miseries  assuredly  is.  For  many,  for  very 
many,  forgetfulness  has  come,  and  of  the  evil  rather 
than  of  the  good.  Happy  companionships,  jun- 
ketings, all  the  pleasant  things  in  that  old  life  bulk 
larger  than  they  did. 

“ We,”  such  a young  man  might  say,  and  very 
often  in  effect  does  say,  “ saw  the  world  split  in 
pieces.  It  was  a disaster ; they  tell  us  it  was  a mean 
disaster.  It  was  a disaster  so  great  that  it  almost 
makes  the  good  days  that  went  before  seem  mean 
by  comparison.” 

There  are  problems  in  all  this  for  the  statesman 
and  the  soldier.  What  interests  the  bookman  is 
the  effect  on  our  literature.  So  far  as  real  literature 
is  concerned  it  has  not  hitherto  been  great.  Take, 
for  example,  the  most  accomplished  poet  who  has 
written  under  the  influence  of  the  reaction,  Mr. 
Siegfried  Sassoon.  Can  his  warmest  admirers  pre- 
tend that  posterity  is  likely  to  rank  anything  of  his 
with  that  wonderful  song  of  Julian  Grenfell’s,  like 
the  passionate  trilling  of  the  larks  in  the  air  above 
“ No  Man’s  Land,”  that  we  heard  on  a summer’s 
day  in  Artois?  No,  they  cannot.  And  Grenfell 
was  an  unregenerate  man,  who  dared  to  write  of 
'•  joy  of  battle,”  as  his  cousin  Francis  dared  to  say 
with  his  last  breath  : “ I die  happy.” 

Much  of  what  is  written  to-day  on  the  war  is  the 
mere  seething  of  the  pot.  Neither  we,  nor  our 
bards,  historians  and  makers  of  romances,  have  yet 
recovered  equilibrium.  The  war  was  the  greatest 
event  of  modern  times;  it  must  and  will  produce, 
sooner  or  later,  a great  literature,  written  with  the 
calm  which  is  one  of  the  truest  characteristics  of 
greatness.  As  for  the  moral  point  of  view,  a new 
reaction  on  that  side  also  will  come.  It  is  naught 
but  a perverted  sentimentality  which  leads  us  to- 
day to  belittle  our  own  former  motives  and  sneer 
at  our  own  former  professions ; to  vow  to-day  that 
we  were  wrong  because  then  we  vowed  a thought 
too  loudly  we  were  right. 


Cyril  Falls. 
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DRAMA 

< POUR  AVOIR  ADRIENNE’ 

IT  is  more  than  likely  that  the  propagation  in 
foreign  parts  of  plays  of  the  type  of  ‘ Pour 
Avoir  Adrienne  ’ has  had  something  to  do 
wan  the  firmly-implanted  Anglo-Saxon  idea  that 
the  outward  manners  of  the  French  nation  are  far 
in  advance  of  its  morals.  Not  that  M.  Louis  Ver- 
neuil’s  amusing  little  play  is  essentially  more  im- 
moral than  the  average  British  musical  comedy  ; on 
the  contrary,  once  its  convention  is  accepted,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  offence  in  it.  But — and  it  is  a 
large  “but” — the  usual  French  method  of  playing 
this  type  of  piece — the  light  comedy  or  farce  that 
revolves  round  unfaithfulness — is  not  only  more 
skilful,  but  more  natural  and  apparently  effortless, 
than  the  English  manner  of  dealing  with  the  same 
material ; perhaps  because  the  English  stage  is  so 
far  a reflection  of  the  English  mind  that  it  has 
never  accepted  infidelity  as  a joke  in  itself.  The 
English  actor,  therefore,  being  doubtful  if  the  joke 
will  carry  by  itself,  takes  care  to  strengthen  and  ex- 
cuse it  by  stressing  the  farcical  element  in  situa- 
tion, dialogue  and  character.  On  the  French  stage 
infidelity  is  accepted  as  a joke  in  itself  and  the 
actor  does  not  have  to  go  through  the  process  of 
turning  it  into  a joke.  Hence  he  is  able  to  play 
his  farce  less  ponderously,  more  naturally,  with  less 
emphasis  on  the  broadly  ridiculous ; and,  by  so 
doing,  conveys  to  an  Anglo-Saxon — and  therefore 
uncritical — audience  the  impression  that  these 
natural-seeming  people  have  the  outlook  and  man- 
ners of  a life  that  is  not  of  the  stage. 

If  ‘ Pour  Avoir  Adrienne  ’ were  played  in  a 
translation,  it  is  improbable — to  take  an  instance — 
that  an  English-speaking  actress  would  be  allowed 
by  her  producer  to  play  Rose  Pompon’s  first  en- 
trance and  subsequent  scene  with  Mile.  Madeleine 
Lambert’s  comparative  repose  and  absence  of  broad 
farcical  effect.  Rose  Pompon  is  a lady  of  business- 
like habits  and  easy  morals,  with  another  woman’s 
husband  at  her  feet ; the  type  of  woman  who,  in  an 
English  play  of  the  same  calibre — at  any  rate  in 
nine  English  plays  out  of  ten — would  in  some  way 
be  blatantly  funny  : overdressed,  perhaps,  or  pro- 
vided with  farcical  “ business.”  Probably  as  a 
subtle  concession  to  propriety,  our  convention  in- 
sists that  the  attractions  of  a lady  of  Rose  Pom- 
pon’s profession  shall  always  be  tempered  by 
vulgarity.  And  vulgarity- — even  a suspicion  of  it 
—would  have  spoilt  the  interview  between  Rose 
and  her  middle-aged  adorer. 

In  his  writing  of  dialogue,  as  well  as  in  his  act- 
ing, M.  Louis  Verneuil  has  the  precious  gift  of 
absurdity.  His  Young  Man  is  a thoroughly  ab- 
surd person — presented  with  extraordinary  neat- 
ness and  ridiculous  sincerity.  M.  Verneuil  has 
not  the  usual  objection  of  the  leading  actor  to  ap- 
pearing at  the  beginning  of  a play ; as  the  curtain 
rises  he  walks  on  and  sets  things  going.  You 
learn,  from  the  opening  lines  of  the  dialogue,  that 
he  has  called  in  order  to  inform  a married  lady — 
presumably  immaculate,  who  does  not  even  know 
his  name — that  he  has  fallen  in  love  with  her  and 
intends  that  his  love  shall  be  returned.  The  lady’s 
protestations  and  rejections  are  useless ; he  merely 
persists  till  he  gets  his  way — in  Act  III.  That  is 
all ; but  it  is  more  than  sufficient  to  fill  out  an  even- 
ing with  laughter. 


The  acting  all  round  is  of  delightful  ease  and 
neatness;  it  suggests  that  the  practice  of  selecting 
an  actress  on  the  ground  of  her  exact  resemblance 
tc  a certain  physical  type  is  not  as  prevalent  in 
Paris  as  in  London.  Mile.  Geniat  and  Mile.  Lam- 
bert could  hardly  have  acquired  their  unforced 
comedy  and  delicate  touch  in  the  course  of  an  ex- 
perience devoted  entirely  to  the  exploitation  of  their 
own  charming  personalities.  Something  more  than 
personality  and  the  exploitation  thereof  must  have 
gone  to  their  mastery  of  the  art  of  movement  and 
variety  of  farcical  expression.  To  watch  them 
carefully  was  to  realize  how  much  the  English 
theatre  suffers  from  its  perennial  endeavour  to  at- 
tain realism  in  acting ; to  set  on  the  stage  not  the 
representation  or  suggestion  of  a character  but  the 
character  itself,  not  a man  who  can  be  funny,  but 
a funny  man,  not  charm  represented  by  the  skill 
of  a woman,  but  a woman  actually  charming. 

Cicely  Hamilton. 

MAKING  NEW  FRIENDS. 

[By  a Novelist.] 

I AM  rather  fond,  when  I start  to  write  a new 
book,  of  taking  some  of  the  characters  out  of 
the  last.  It  is  helpful  to  begin  a new  venture 
Wiin  folk  whom  you  know  and  with  whom  you  are 
on  good  terms.  But  publishers  tell  me  that  this 
habit  of  mine  is  bad.  My  favourites  may  not  be 
the  reader’s  favourites,  and  he  may  not  want  to 
meet  them  again.  And  reintroducing  characters 
inevitably  leads  to  repetition,  and  repetition  may 
lead  to  boring.  So  here  I am  hearkening  to  good 
advice  and  setting  out  on  a long  journey  with  folk 
who  are  as  yet  strangers  to  me.  Where  will  they 
take  me  and  how  will  they  treat  me  on  the  way  ? 

I am  not  one  of  those  who  plan  a story  out  to  the 
last  incident  before  starting  to  write.  On  the  whole, 
1 think  that  a bad  way  of  doing  things,  for  as  I 
should  hate  to  feel  that  I was  predestined  to  a cer- 
tain course,  so  1 forbear  to  tie  my  characters  down. 
There  are  things,  no  doubt,  that  I should  like  them 
to  do  and  hope  they  will  do,  but  I honestly  try  to 
allow  them  the  free  will  that  I should  be  sorry  to 
think  anyone  denied  me.  Methodical  persons  will 
say  that  if  I have  not  planned  out  my  story  I cannot 
see  the  end  of  it  and  I am  starting  out  recklessly 
without  knowing  where  I am  going,  and  that  will 
not  make  for  good  work.  1 shall  wander  and 
ramble  and  perhaps  lose  myself  in  the  end.  To 
that  criticism  I will  reply  that  I know  where  I want 
to  go  and  that  I have  the  reasonable  hope  of  getting 
there  that  every  traveller  has  of  reaching  his  goal, 
although  he  may  know  nothing  of  the  way. 

I am,  let  us  say,  in  the  position  of  having  booked 
to  Aberdeen,  where  I have  never  been,  by  a route  of 
which  I do  not  know  a single  mile.  Having  taken 
my  ticket  and  caught  the  train,  I may  confidently 
look  to  reaching  Aberdeen  unless  any  accident 
happens.  But  what  Aberdeen  is  like,  and  what  I 
shall  see  on  the  way,  and  whom  I shall  meet 
and  what  manner  of  folk  they  will  be,  I do  not 
know  as  yet.  I have  begun  the  journey.  And  I 
would  gladly  have  some  of  my  friends  from  the  Iasi 
book  as  companions  now.  But  publishers  who 
talk  to  me  for  my  good  have  forbidden  that. 
“ You’re  getting  into  a groove  with  the  old  set,” 
they  say.  “ Come  out  of  it — break  with  them,  try 
new  people,  new  scenes.”  So  they  speak  in  all 
kindness  to  one  who  they  think  would  do  better  if 
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he  had  not  so  much  his  own  view  of  things.  So  I am 
venturing  forth  in  company  that  is  wholly  new.  I 
have  picked  up  with  a family — a mother  and  her 
three  grown-up  sons  and  two  grown-up  daughters 
—and  my  lot  is  to  be  with  them  until — well,  until 
we  reach  Aberdeen. 

Shall  I like  them  ? Will  they  interest  me  ? I 
cannot  say  as  yet.  I harcfly  know  them.  It  is  my 
own  fault  perhaps,  for  being  shy  and  slow  to  make 
friends,  but  we  are  still  all  on  awkward  formal 
terms  and  we  talk  stiltedly.  Never  a little  jolly 
intimacy  between  us  yet.  Never  a confidence.  We 
are  barely  beyond  talking  of  the  weather.  Yet  I 
think  I see  in  the  eldest  son  a fine,  kindly,  manly 
fellow,  whom  I shall  admire,  and  in  the  younger 
daughter  strange,  intriguing  depths.  She  hasn’t 
the  fine  looks  of  her  sister,  but  she  is  certainly 
brighter  and  more  interesting. 

Is  she  my  heroine  ? I think  she  may  be,  but  1 
am  not  sure.  If  she  be,  will  my  heart  go  out  to 
her  as  it  did  to  Dora,  Diana,  Daphne  and  Desde- 
mona?  Is  she  as  lovable  as  they?  I cannot  tell. 
For  the  present  she  baffles  rather  than  holds  me. 

Well,  I must  cultivate  this  family.  Who  knows 
but  that  they  may  make  my  fortune  ? My  old 
friends  never  did.  Bless  them  for  good  com- 
panions all  the  same. 

THE  BEECH  WOOD 

IT  is  in  its  winter  garb  that  I remember  it,  when 
I shut  my  eyes  and  travel  back  in  imagination 
to  that  quiet  land,  standing  gaunt  and  aloof 
upon  the  summit  of  a grey  hill,  its  thin  aspiring 
branch  tops  pointing  upwards  like  the  serried 
spear-heads  of  an  army  in  close  array.  From  a 
distance,  as  it  is  seen  from  the  casements  of  the 
house,  it  is  small  and  compact,  and  its  top  is  curved 
a little  with  the  curve  of  the  hill.  Perhaps  it  is 
this  curve  that  makes  one  unable  to  think  of  the 
wood  alone ; it  seems,  indeed,  to  have  grown  up 
out  of  the  hill  and  to  be  a part  of  it,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  the  one  without  the  other. 
Each  makes  the  other  royal  and  distinguished  : 
the  hill  exalts  the  wood,  and  the  wood  crowns  the 
hill. 

Only  once  have  I seen  the  hill  by  itself,  and 
that  towards  the  end  of  a day  when  a south-west 
gale  had  been  blowing,  and  the  rain  at  last  was 
hurrying  away  before  the  flooding  glory  of  the  set- 
ting sun.  Then  it  was  that  a cloud  touched  the  top 
of  the  hill  and  wrapped  the  wood  from  sight  in  a 
mantle  of  mist,  so  that  the  hill  stood  forth  alone. 
Once,  too,  a miracle  happened,  as  though  some 
giant  had  been  at  work  in  the  night,  and  the  wood 
was  there  alone,  but  the  hill  had  gone.  It  was 
very  early  one  autumn  morning  that  I saw  it,  when 
the  dew  was  spread  like  a frost  on  the  meadows  and 
the  hills  were  all  hidden  in  mist,  and  before  other 
folks  were  astir;  which  after  led  to  some  bitterness, 
for  I was  alone  in  my  witness  and  had  no  one  to 
vouch  that  I spoke  truly.  But  there  it  was  for  all 
the  world  to  see,  the  little  wood,  very  ghostly  in 
the  half  light,  riding  free  upon  the  air  like  any 
fairy  wood,  and  below  it  only  a sea  of  grey.  But 
above  it  the  sky  was  bright  and  clear  like  water, 
and  suddenly  while  I looked  the  wood  took  fire, 
and  flames  ran  along  the  roots  of  the  trees  and 
little  by  little  spread  up  their  trunks  and  lit  their 
boughs,  until  the  whole  wood  flared  terribly.  Then, 
slowly,  the  flames  abated  from  the  trunks  and  all 


but  the  leaves  grew  dark  again,  and  over  their  top 
there  burst  the  morning  sun. 

In  summer,  from  below,  it  is  darkling-green  and 
mysterious,  and  it  shimmers  in  the  heat  like  a bevy 
of  dancing  gnats  at  sundown.  Reposing  on  the 
green  hilltop  it  never  stirs,  and  its  foliage  casts  a 
deep  black  shadow  on  the  turf.  All  this  Downland 
with  its  broad,  boundless  stretches  punctuated  by 
occasional  clusters  of  trees  high  up  against  the  sky, 
is  like  the  country  of  ‘ The  Faerie  Queene.’  When 
you  see  this  beech  wood  dark  and  distant  and  sin- 
ister in  the  summer  haze,  you  can  believe  a solitary 
dragon  still  lurks  within  it,  out  of  whose  dread 
maw  pours  forth  “ a flood  of  poyson  horrible  and 
black.”  But  when  you  go  close  up  to  it,  you  find 
it  just  such  a shady  grove  as  Spenser  had  in  mind 
when  he  brought  his  Gentle  Knight  at  last  to  the 
shelter  of  a wood  after  riding  all  day  across  the 
wide  empty  hills. 

It  is  exactly  four  miles  from  the  house,  and  to 
reach  it  you  cross  lush  water  meadows  where  cows, 
reflected  in  streams  as  placid  as  themselves, 
browse  all  day  in  the  sun.  Between  the  meadows 
and  the  wood  two  hills  have  to  be  climbed,  the  one 
on  which  the  wood  stands,  and  another  before  it. 
They  are  not  separated  by  a valley,  but  only  by  a 
shallow  dip  in  the  ground,  just  deep  enough  to  hide 
the  Magic  House.  You  do  not  see  it  till  you  have 
come  almost  to  the  top  of  the  first  rise,  for  it  stands 
upon  the  far  side  of  the  hill ; and  I shall  never  for- 
get my  pleasure  and  surprise  when  I lit  upon  it  for 
the  first  time.  For  I saw  before  me,  rising  as  it 
were  from  the  earth,  a thin  wisp  of  smoke  blown 
by  the  breeze,  so  that  I thought  some  one  had  made 
a fire  on  the  nether  slope.  But  as  I climbed,  so 
there  came  up  slowly  from  out  of  the  ground  a 
house  : and  the  higher  I went,  the  higher  it 
grew.  At  first  appeared  only  a crooked  chimney, 
which  stretched  and  stretched  until  a gable  window, 
then  other  windows,  and  at  length  a whole  house, 
stood  up  before  my  eyes.  It  is  an  old  mis-shapen 
house,  such  as  Mr.  Rackham  delights  to  draw,  and 
you  might  imagine  elves  and  fairies  dwelling  in 
the  cracks  and  crannies  of  its  weather-beaten  walls. 

Within,  the  wood  is  full  of  peace.  It  is 
cool  and  dim,  and  so  closely  set  that  when  you 
enter  it  from  under  the  unsheltered  sky  you  are 
struck  half-blind  for  a little  by  the  sudden  dark- 
ness. The  trees  stand  thin  and  straight,  too  near 
■one  another  to  branch  outwards,  with  their  long, 
twisting,  bony  roots  like  a witch’s  frantic  fingers 
delving  in  the  soil  for  hidden  gold;  and  all  down 
each  trunk — which  is  smooth  and  grey  like  velvet — 
stretches  a thin  black  line  where  water  runs  to  earth. 
It  is  a wood  to  work  magic,  a healing  wood,  like 
that  which  moved  into  Lob’s  garden  on  a mid- 
summer night  and  offered  all  who  entered  it  a 
second  chance.  For  it  surely  gives  those  who 
tread  its  rustling  paths  another  life,  so  that  they 
forget  this  life  and  have  no  thought  for  anything 
but  beauty. 

In  spring  it  is  like  a cathedral.  Its  sturdy 
trunks  are  as  austere  grey  pillars,  the  branches 
spread  and  interlace  to  make  a fretted  vault, 
and  the  light  suffused  by  the  young  leaves 
is  like  the  pale  green  of  stained  glass;  the  whole 
most  still  and  sombre.  The  soft  damp  smell  is  in- 
cense, and  the  wind  stirring  aloft  among  the  leaves 
is  music,  faint  and  trembling  out  of  the  shadows. 
That,  and  the  song  of  birds,  the  occasional  flutter 
of  a dove  disturbed,  the  infinitely  distant  murmur 
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of  the  sea — all  the  sounds  of  which  silence  is  com- 
posed— fall  gently  on  the  ear  through  the  hush. 

Sometimes  I have  sat  at  the  edge  of  the  wood,  as 
in  were  dissecting  the  stillness ; listening  to  each 
separate  sound  and  watching  whence  it  came. 
There  may  be  a scurrying  in  the  gorse  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill,  and  a rabbit  go  tumbling  over  the  mole- 
hills and  away  to  his  burrow,  his  white  tail 
twinkling  in  and  out  among  the  bushes.  Or  it 
may  be  the  wheeling  plaint  of  gulls  following  a 
plough  in  the  valley,  or  a passing  cuckoo  calling 
on  the  wing  ; or  the  mournful  acrobatics  of  a curlew 
may  arrest  the  eye  and  ear.  Perhaps  from  down 
below  comes  the  far  bark  of  a dog,  or  the  clatter  of 
shunting  goods-trucks,  so  mellowed  by  distance 
as  to  be  restful ; until  at  last  I am  lulled  by  the  little 
noiseless  noises  once  more  into  heedless  repose. 

Across  the  valley  on  the  far  side  of  the  wood 
stands  a noble  row  of  hills,  and  in  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer afternoons  they  lose  their  detail  in  the  haze, 
and  seem  only  to  dream  and  dream.  But  though 
1 have  watched  them  often  and  have  pondered  on 
them  long  and  deep,  I have  never  been  able  to  tell 
of  what  it  is  they  dream.  No  man  has  captured 
that  secret,  nor,  I think,  ever  will,  though  many 
have  tried;  for  if  they  do  so,  the  mystery  that  draws 
men  to  the  Downs  will  have  been  discovered,  and 
none  will  go  there  more. 

Looking  back  across  the  water  meadows  to  the 
hills  beyond,  you  may  see  at  sundown  a strange 
and  moving  sight.  For  the  sun  goes  down  behind 
these  hills,  and  when  it  has  half  sunk  below  the 
highest  of  them,  the  hilltop  flames  like  a beacon  lit 
in  olden  days  to  tell  of  approaching  danger,  or  to 
celebrate  some  great  victory.  It  is  a beacon  lit  by 
the  sun  in  warning  of  night’s  invasion.  Evening, 
indeed,  is  beautiful  up  here.  It  comes  a little  later 
than  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  so  that  you  may  watch 
the  fields  below  fold  into  the  night  while  yet  day 
lingers  on  the  hill  outside  the  wood.  The  last  rook 
steers  his  solitary  way  over  the  tree-tops,  cawing 
his  curfew  as  he  goes.  Down  below,  in  the  valley, 
the  farm  house  dwindles  in  the  dusk.  It  stands 
secure  and  hidden  in  leaves  beside  the  placid  river 
— where  deep  among  the  trees  a nightingale  calls 
in  vain  all  night  to  his  love — and  peace  comes 
dropping  slow  at  evening  like  a great  ship  swing- 
ing to  harbour  on  the  tide. 

Of  one  other  thing  I must  write  before  leaving 
the  Beech  Wood,  for  it  is  the  rarest  thing  of  all, 
and  that  is  the  delight  of  watching  the  sky  from 
within  it.  On  any  day  it  is  wonderful : in  summer, 
when  the  sky  is  so  blue  that  it  tears  your  heart  to 
behold  it ; in  winter,  when  it  is  still  blue,  but  pale 
and  dancing  with  the  frost  in  the  air;  and  on  grey 
days  when  the  clouds  move  only  slowly,  and  the 
tree  tops  wheel  and  wheel  against  the  sky  and  never 
fall;  but  most  of  all,  I think,  on  clear  windy  days 
when  proud  white  horses  prance  across  the  blue, 
drawing  great  chariots  behind  them,  and  on 
stormy  evenings  after  rain,  when  sturdy  gal- 
leons ride  on  turbulent  seas,  their  bronze  sails  bel- 
lied with  the  wind.  Nor  is  the  night  less  beautiful. 
For  then  the  stars  peep  through  and  through  the 
latticed  branches,  like  glimpses  of  many  lights  on 
rippled  waters,  and  the  black  boughs  stir  ever  so 
slightly  across  the  pale-faced  moon.  Gazing 
up  at  the  stars  in  the  blue-black  sky,  it  seems 
as  though  there  were  chinks  and  pin-holes  in 
the  floor  of  heaven  through  which  streams  the 
hooding  light  of  its  eternal  halls,  and  as  though 


their  twinkling  and  going  out  and  bobbing  up 
again,  like  distant  lights  at  sea,  were  made  by  the 
passing  to  and  fro  of  countless  feet. 

Gerald  Barry. 

MUSIC 

NEGRO  SPIRITUALS 

LIKE  Old  Darley,  whose  innumerable  tails 
so  sadly  mystified  Mark  Twain  upon  a 
certain  historical  occasion,  a Negro  “ Spiri- 
tual ” is  not  a thing  one  can  discuss,  learnedly  and 
fluently,  without  more  or  less  preparation.  And 
the  trouble  is  that  the  greater  the  preparation,  the 
more  the  confusion  of  thought.  Much  has  been 
written  upon  the  subject  of  these  tunes  by  musicians 
of  standing — from  Dvorak  to  Roland  Hayes — 
while  of  recent  years  America  has  developed  a 
literature  devoted  entirely  to  the  discussion  of  what 
is  certainly  a vexed  question. 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  melodies  which  the 
Royal  Southern  Singers  sang  us  at  the  Hiolian  Hall 
recently  ? Where  do  they  come  from  ? How  old 
are  they,  and  what  was  the  manner  of  their  making  ? 
Are  they  of  pure  negro  descent  or  are  they  little 
more  than  perversions  of  American  European 
tunes  ? The  will  to  believe  so  often  constitutes  be- 
lief itself. 

We  gather,  for  instance,  that  Delius  was  under 
the  impression  that  the  principal  theme  of  his 
“ Appalachia  ” Variations  was  of  negro  extrac- 
tion, but  we  have  only  to  set  our  minds  harping 
upon  the  reminiscent  string  to  persuade  ourselves 
that  he  was  an  unconscious  victim  of  self-deception. 

When  our  black  brothers  were  taught  to  read  the 
Bible,  wear  trousers  and  drink  fire-water,  they  seem 
to  have  discarded  the  music  of  their  fathers  with  the 
“ altogether  ” style  of  dress  and  cocoa-nut  milk. 
Christianity  to  them  was  nothing  if  not  a vitally 
fervent  and  intimate  exercise.  Moses  was  as  much 
a man  as  he  was  a divine  instrument  and  they 
treated  him  as  such  in  their  vocal  orisons.  It  is  the 
intimacy  of  their  relations  tvith  their  Maker  and  his 
disciples  that  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  these 
so-called  “ Spirituals.”  The  Salvationist  who 
half  jocularly — half  threateningly — tells  you  that 
“You  must  keep  vour  eye  upon  the  Lord  ” is  a 
poor  second  to  the  coloured  gentleman  when  it 
comes  to  hobnobbing  with  the  Saints.  If  the 
Apostolic  Peter  were  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his 
earthly  ministrations  they  would  metaphorically 
slap  him  on  the  back  and  address  him  in  terms  of 
song  as  “ Boss  ” or  “ Old  Pete.”  The  claim  put 
forward  in  a programme  note  that  these  “Spirituals 
are  offshoots  of  an  African  root,”  on  the  grounds  of 
similarity  of  rhythm  and  crudeness  of  construction, 
is  not  very  convincing.  Everyone  knows  that 
rhythm  was  the  senior  partner  in  the  musicnmaking 
of  primitive  races,  but  not  the  least  notable  feature 
of  the  examples  referred  to  is  the  intermittence  of 
the  rhythmic  combinations.  Crudeness  of  con- 
struction was  to  be  observed  at  every  turn,  but  that 
does  not  prove  that  any  of  the  tunes  came  from 
Africa.  It  is  merely  a sign  of  untutored  effort  on 
somebody’s  part.  Nor  does  the  ingenuous  nature 
of  the  harmonic  structure  help  us  much.  The 
inability  of  the  unskilful  to  wrestle,  anything  but 
ingenuously,  with  three  and  four  part  harmony  does 
not  imply  racial  characteristic  in  the  music  itself. 

As  for  the  songs  at  the  ^olian  Hall,  we  can 
forget  all  about  Pentatonic  scales  and  “ catches,” 
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the  employment  of  which  is  every  bit  as  much 
European  as  it  is  African.  The  North  American 
slave  labouring  under  a sense  of  injustice  and 
lashed  into  the  ventilation  of  his  grievances  sought 
a safety  valve  in  any  tunes  and  melodies  that  came 
his  way.  The  only  music  he  heard  was  the  music 
made  by  his  white  masters  and  the  ministers  of  his 
new  religion.  He  had  Ta  poor  ear,  a very  limited 
technique,  and  the  passion  for  improvisation  which 
belongs  to  all  primitive  races.  When  he  tried  his 
hand  at  poetising  the  result  was  disastrous  to  an 
equitable  understanding  between  music  and  words. 
One  or  the  other  hung  over  badly,  and  in  trying  to 
make  both  ends  meet  he  was  compelled  to  resort  to 
practices  which  resulted  in  all  sorts  of  additions  and 
subtractions. 

Then  the  Folk  Song  fiend  descended  upon  him 
with  paper  and  pencil,  and  his  vocal  exercises 
suffered  those  accretions,  deletions  and  convenient 
harmonic  trappings  with  which  the  specialist  seeks 
to  improve  the  occasion. 

Negro-  vocalists  have  a good  deal  in  common  with 
Russian  vocalists,  that  is  to  say  their  tenor  voices 
are  as  white  in  colour  and  as  hard  in  tone  as  their 
bass  voices  are  dark  and  sonorous.  The  Royal 
Southern  Singers  in  attack  have  a genius  for  failing 
to  hit  the  note  in  the  middle  and  then  sliding  up  to 
it,  and  vice  versa.  But  although  you  cannot  judge 
their  performance  by  the  usual  standards  of  Quintet 
singing,  theirs  is  nothing  if  not  a characteristic 
style  of  entertainment.  They  reap-  the  reward  of 
their  pains  in  the  smiles  and  amused  exclamations 
and  the  generally  intimate  spirit  which  their  efforts 
evoke. 

TECHNICAL  TERMS. 

There  has  been  a pother  in  America  over  the 
music-critic’s  use  of  technical  terms.  How — it  is 
asked — can  the  general  public,  who  are  said  to 
cherish  an  overmastering  passion  for  the  best 
music,  be  expected  to  take  an  intelligent  interest 
in  the  daily  happenings  of  the  musical  world, 
when  these  pestilent  fellows  continue  to  use  terms 
which  are  Greek — or  rather  Latin — to  the  majority 
of  readers  ? We  seem  to  have  heard  something 
like  this  before.  The  music-critic  is  periodically 
reviled  because  he  cannot  make  his  criticisms  of 
absorbing  human  interest  to  the  man  in  the 
street.  He  should  be  able,  it  is  claimed,  to  trans- 
late the  technicalities  of  music  into  everyday  house- 
hold words. 

The  journalist  who  employs  such  terms  as 
“ Contango,”  “ Long  hop,”  and  “ Stymie  ” is 
not  called  upon  to  explain — ad  nauseam — in  non- 
technical language,  exactly  what  these  things 
mean.  If  he  were,  he  would  require  four  times 
more  space  than  that  now  allotted  to  him  by  a 
parsimonious  editor. 

Should,  however,  the  music-critic  venture  upon 
such  commonplaces  as  “ mezzo  voce,”  “ colora- 
tura,” and  “ harmonies,”  he  is  regarded  as  a 
“ high-brow  ” and  immediately  relegated  to  the 
place  reserved  for  bores  and  dullards. 

Those  who  are  sufficiently  interested  in  music 
to  want  to  read  about  it  must  be  credited  with  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  their  subject,  just  the 
same  as  those  who  read  about  the  Stock  Exchange, 
cricket,  and  golf  must  be  acquainted  with  the 
rudiments  of  the  game.  Besides,  it  has  yet  to 
be  proved  that  St.  Cecilia  was  a democrat. 


TWO  AMERICANS 

LAST  Saturday  evening  I saw  John  Drink- 
water’s  ‘ Abraham  Lincoln,’  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre.  Irving’s  temple  is  now  “ Popu- 
lar Playhouses,  Limited : Walter  Melville  and 
Frederick  Melville,  managing  directors.”  Why 
object  ? Why  repine  ? The  world  moves.  The 
cards  get  shuffled.  Mr.  H.  Gordon  Selfridge  is 
living  in  Lansdowne  House,  and  I am  writing  for 
the  Saturday  Review. 

To  the  Lyceum  has  now  come  ‘ Abraham  Lin- 
coln.’ “ Fate’s  a fiddler,  Life’s  a dance.” 

The  Theatre  was  packed  last  Saturday.  As  this 
fine  and  moving  play  progressed,  it  was  plain  that 
the  audience  was  caught  in  that  rare  wave  of  tense, 
silent,  spiritual  emotion  that  rolls  up  when  a great 
theme  is  finely  handled.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished bv  John  Drinkwater  in  ‘ Abraham  Lin- 
coln.’ When  a friend,  who  is  also  a dramatic 
critic,  said  to  me,  “ ’Tisn’t  a play  at  all,  it’s  merely 
a series  of  episodes,”  I replied,  “Then  for  heaven’s 
sake  let  us  have  more  such  episodes  on  the  stage. 

I don’t  care  whether  it’s  a play  or  a pump  handle  if 
I be  richly  moved,  and  memory  holds  the  happi- 
ness.” 

Everyone  is  moved,  except  the  few  who  are  never 
moved  by  anything  which  the  majority  like,  or  who 
have  such  a pedantic  veneration  for  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, ' that  they  take  it  as  an  affront  when'he  is  pre- 
sented, to  the  city  and  to  the  world,  by  sculptor, 
plavright,  or  actor.  I prefer  the  bubbling-over  en- 
thusiasm of  a young  man,  a stranger,  in  immacu- 
late evening  attire,  wTho  looked  as  if  he  had  been 
playing  polo  in  the  afternoon.  We  met  in  the  in- 
terval. I was  leaving  the  Lyceum  to  take  the  air 
and  to  reflect,  for  the  hundredth  time,  on  the  simple 
mystery  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  clear  as -noon,  if  you 
regard  him  clearly,  as  shown  in  this  significant 
play,  when  the  immaculate,  sunburnt  young  man, 
who  was  also  hurrying  out  to  take  the  air,  and  who 
was  excited,  bumped  into  me.  Instead  of  mutter- 
ing a “Sorry,  Sir,”  he  clutched  my  arm  (perhaps 
he  thought  he  had  almost  knocked  me  down)  and 
he  cried,  “ It’s  wonderful!  It’s  wonderful!  ” I 
smiled,  and  said,  “ Do  you  know  anything  about 
the  life  of  Lincoln  ? ” “ Not  a word,”  he  answered, 

“ But  it’s  wonderful  ! It’s  wonderful.” 

That  was  interesting.  This  healthy  young 
Englishman,  without  culture,  without  fads,  had 
sensed  at  once  the  simple  mystery  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. He  was  a good  man.  He  was  a practical 
mystic.  He  did  a thing,  not  because  it  was  politic., 
but  because  it  was  right.  He  was  God’s  man  in 
trouble,  as  in  prosperity.  That  is  so  rare,  so  very,- 
infrequent  in  modern  times,  in  any  times,  that  the 
world  of  America,  and  in  growing  numbers,  the 
world  of  England,  is  at  his  feet.  Drinkwater’s 
play  is  doing  it,  is  spreading  the  Lincoln  idea,  and 
in  lesser  degree,  for  the  study  has  not  the  audience 
of  the  stage,  Lord  Charnwood’s  monograph  on  Lin- 
coln . And  when  King  George  dropped  the  solvent 
of  love  into  the  English-Irish  quarrel  cauldron,  he 
did  what  Lincoln  would  have  done.  So  simple. 

Frankly  I admit  that  at  the  Lyceum  performance 
it  took  me  half  an  hour  to  become  used  to  the  man- 
nerisms, over-emphasis,  and  mincing  ways  of 
Mr.  William  J.  Rea,  who  plays  the  part  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  There  are  excuses  for  him.  The 
Lyceum  is  a large  house,  and  if  an  actor  plays  to 
the  top  row  of  the  gallery,  and  the  back  row  of  the 
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pit,  the  sensitive  occupant  of  the  second  row  of 
the  stalls  must  have  moments  of  agony.  I did  not 
see  the  performance  over  two  years  ago  at  Ham- 
mersmith, because  I was  not  in  London ; but  I saw 
the  plav  in  America  three  times;  and  while  I was 
gradually  growing  used  to  Mr.  William  J.  Rea’s 
mannerisms,  over-emphasis,  and  mincing  ways, 
almost  forgetting  them  in  the  intensity  of  the  drama, 

I could  not  quite  put  from  my  mind  the  amazing  per- 
formance, in  New  York,  of  Mr.  Frank  McGlynn  as 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  discovery  of  him  is  a 
romance  in  itself  : how  after  weeks  of  seeking  for 
an  actor  to  play  the  part,  it  came  to  the  Producer’s 
ears,  through  a chance  remark  overheard  in  a res- 
taurant, that  somewhere,  in  some  outlying  town, 
was  an  actor  called  Frank  McGlynn,  who  had 
played  Lincoln  in  another  version,  who  looked  like 
Lincoln,  who  was  a Lincoln  student,  and  who  lived 
solitary,  the  kind  of  " easy,  high  way  ” life  of  in- 
terior thought  that  Lincoln  lived.  With  difficulty  he 
was  found ; he  was  the  ideal  man  ; the  play  was  re- 
hearsed, and  to  a dress  rehearsal  " Old  Joe  Can- 
non ” was  persuaded  to  come,  unwillingly,  saying, 

“ I knew  Abe  too  well  to  want  to  see  him  on  the 
stage.”  He  retained  his  hat  and  coat,  meaning  to 
leave  soon,  but  he  stayed.  "Here,  take  my  hat  and 
coat,”  he  cried.  " This  is  wonderful,  but  I must 
coach  that  young  man  a bit  after  the  performance. 
There  are  a few  gestures  and  movements  of  Abe’s 
that  I can  teach  him.”  That  was  done.  " Old 
Joe  Cannon  ” and  Frank  McGlynn  had  a couple 
of  strenuous  hours  together. 

Then  came  the  first  night  of  ‘ Abraham  Lincoln 
in  New  York.  It  was  curious.  It  was  strange.  It 
was  very  impressive.  When  Frank  McGlynn  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  made  his  first  entry  he  could  not 
kiss  his  wife,  shake  hands  with  his  friends,  and  go 
on  with—"  John  Brown,  did  you  say  ? Aye, 
John  Brown.  But  that’s  not  the  way  it’s  to  be 
done.  And  you  can’t  do  the  right  thing  the  wrong 
way.  That’s  as  bad  as  the  wrong  thing,  if  you’re 
going  to  keep  the  State  together.”  He  could  not 
say  this  because  the  moment  he  appeared  the  audi- 
ence shouted.  The  cheers  did  not  die  away;  they 
grew  in  volume  ; the  house  rose  to  its  feet,  and  when 
the  noise  was  at  its  height  I screamed  into  my  com- 
panion’s ear — " What  does  it  mean  ? McGlynn  is 
unknown  in  New  York  ! ” " It  means,”  she  re- 

plied with  a sob  : " it  means  that  they  are  cheer- 
ing Lincoln.” 

That  was  a remarkable  evening.  I lost  the  illu- 
sion of  acting  altogether.  I was  with  Lincoln,  re- 
living with  him  those  great,  sad  days  at  Spring- 
field,  Washington,  and  Appomattox.  McGlynn 
was  Lincoln.  But  I never  lost  the  illusion  of  act- 
ing at  the  Lyceum,  and  yet  I did  not  have  one  fal- 
tering moment,  for  the  high  theme  of  Lincoln  never 
faltered.  This  is  high  praise  for  the  play. 

When  I come  to  think  of  it,  the  gaunt,  dear,  and 
great  figure  of  Abraham  Lincoln  strode  before  me 
like  an  Invisible  Guide,  during  my  four  years  in 
America;  held,  consoled,  and  inspired  me.  No 
pundit,  no  mandarin  he  : the  raciness,  the  go-as- 
you-pleaseness  of  him  in  his  leisure  hours,  makes 
this  practical  mystic  a real,  human  being.  When 
I arrived  in  America,  it  was  my  privilege  to  ac- 
claim, against  much  opposition,  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  the  rightness  of  the  Gothic  sincerity  of 
George  Grev  Barnard’s  statue  of  Lincoln.  On  the 
eve  of  my  departure  for  England  I visited  Barnard’s 
studio  on  Washington  Heights  at  the  tip  of  Man- 
hattan Island,  high  up  above  the  Hudson  River, 


and  there  I saw  the  marble  head  of  Lincoln  which 
is  reproduced  here  on  page  83.  I went  with  Mr. 
John  Gellatly  of  New  York,  and  we  looked,  and  we 
were  silent,  for  the  presence  of  Lincoln  seemed 
very  near  at  that  moment  : then  Mr.  Gellatly  said, 

" I should  like  to  present  this  to  France.”  This 
has  been  done.  The  head  is  now  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg Gallery. 

And  since  an  artist’s  explanation  is  more  to  the 
point  than  an  appreciator’s  enthusiasm,  I will  quote 
a letter  that  Barnard  wrote  about  this  marble  : — 

" This  head  of  Abraham  Lincoln  by  my  hand, 
and  eye,  is  based  entirely  on  the  life-mask  taken 
when  Lincoln  was  beardless,  at  the  date  of  his 
nomination  for  Presidency.  Future  ages  will  have 
this  life  mask  to  read,  but  the  science  of  Sculpture 
can  so  develop  things  invisible  to  the  untrained  eye, 
that  this  untrained  eye  can  behold  nature’s  secrets 
revealed  without  effort.  My  science  has  been  ap- 
plied to  this  problem,  and  from  the  analysis  of  the 
life-mask,  I prepared  the  entire  statue  of  Lincoln — 
posture,  forms  and  character.  The  head  of  Lincoln 
was  developed  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  Lincoln. 
My  science  is  that  given  me  by  France,  registering 
the  constructive  planes  as  they  come  through  the 
sea  of  light.  This,  the  original  head,  I wrought 
out  in  125  days’  work.  The  head,  in  marble,  I 
sign  No.  1,  1921,  with  the  hope  it  may  be  worthy 
the  path  as  shown  me  bv  the  artists  of  France.” 

If  I had  space  I would  like  to  tell  of  the  wonderful 
War  Memorial  that  Mr.  Barnard  has  designed  (it 
has  not  yet  been  considered  by  the  American 
Government)  for  the  “ great  natural  Acropolis  ” 
on  Washington  Heights,  215  feet  above  the  Hud- 
son, and  a thousand  feet  across,  that  stretches  out 
beyond  his  studio.  This  "great  natural  Acropolis” 
has  been  acquired  by  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
jun.,  and  he  is  ready — under  conditions — to  hand  it 
over  to  the  City  of  New  York. 

So  I come,  by  a tolerably  natural  transition,  to 
another  American,  to  Mr.  Paul  Manship’s  bust  of 
Mr.  J.  D.  Rockefeller,  senr.,  that,  by  an  artistic 
chance,  faces  the  head  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  this 
issue  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Two  Americans ! One  made  his  country,  the 
other  made  a fortune  out  of  his  country,  which  he 
is  now  giving  away,  scientifically  and  swiftly.  I 
believe  that  Mr.  J.  D.  Rockefeller  was  the  author  of 
the  saying  " It’s  more  difficult  to  give  money  away 
— properly,  than  to  make  it.” 

Perhaps  I may  be  allowed  to  quote  what  I said 
about  the  Rockefeller  bust  in  my  article  on  Paul 
Manship  in  the  issue  of  July  2nd  — 

" It  is  realism  and  idealism  : it  shows  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller’s eighty-three  years  frankly,  the  sagging- 
cheeks,  the  shrunken  throat,  and  the  strange  hawk- 
like yet  wistful  look  of  the  hard,  yet  supple,  ascetic 
face,  rather  pathetic,  as  if  astonished  at  growing 
old.  It  speaks  of  silence  and  questionings, 
yet  it  is  unafraid,  and  it  seems  to  be  saying — 
‘ I have  handled  men  and  affairs  with  consistent 
skill.  I have  met  worldly  wisdom  with  greater 
worldly  wisdom  : now  I look  into  the  future,  calm, 
watchful,  waiting,  without  fear  and  without  any 
amazement.’  ” 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  in  trouble  he  con- 
sulted— God. 

When  Woodrow  Wilson  was  in  trouble  he  con- 
sulted— Colonel  House. 

When  John  Davison  Rockefeller  is  in  trouble  he 
consults — himself. 

C.  Lewis  Hind. 
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J.  D.  ROCKEFELLER. 

From  the  marble  by  Paul  Manship. 

This  marble  is  semi-translucent,  is  tinted  a delicate  cream  colour,  and  the  eyes  have  a shade  of  blue. 
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Photograph  by  William  Grey , New  York. 


/ ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

From  the  marble  by  George  Grey  Barnard. 


Based  entirely  on  the  life-mask  taken  when  Lincoln  was  beardless.  This  head  is  signed  No.  1,  1921 
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VERSE 

THE  IDEA. 

I caught  it  flitting  through  the  branches  of  me 
mind  : 

I held  it,  trembling  in  my  fiumid  grip, 

Frail  as  a bird  and  fluttering,  half-resigned 
To  brutal  fingering. 

I let  it  slip, 

Slip  through  my  nerveless  fingers, 

Slip  and  spin 

Upwards  amid  the  foliage. 

How  should  I know  but  on  the  nodding  tip 
Of  that  giant  tree 
Touched  vernal  green — 

The  vast  most  palely  thin 
Smeared  widely  gold  around — 

It  peers  for  me,  from  high  and  dancing  perch. 
Black,  beady-eyed,  head  cocked,  to  search 
Far,  far  beneath  the  latticed  loops  of  ground? 

How  should  I know  its  lofty  perch  will  keep 
Red,  yellow,  crimson, 

Flame-feathers  whipped  to  light 
In  God’s  wide  sight  ? 

How  should  I know  its  lofty  perch  will  keep 
So  fair  a prisoner,  till  I’ve  strength  to  climb 
Through  thorn  and  strangled  branches,  up  the  steep 
To  that  sublime  ? 

Ah  God  ! in  truth  most  bitter  are  the  roots 
Beneath  my  feet. 

More  so  the  stunted  shoots 
And  lean  grey  branches, 

Keeping  from  my  sight 
Terrible  light. 

Faint-hearted  I ! to  struggle  and  pursue, 

Upwards  and  upwards,  thoughts  of  it  and  you. 

So  long  to  wait  beneath,  among  the  holes 
Treacherous  with  bracken,  guarded  boles 
And  shedded  leaves, 

Grey,  dry,  blood-red  and  black  ! 

Onlv  sometimes  the  bunching  twigs  may  part 
Perhaps — - 
To  wake  mv  heart? 

Anthony  Richardson  . 

CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  MESOPOTAMIAN  BURDEN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — Among  the  many  legacies  of  the  Great 
War,  none  is  likely  to  prove  more  expensive  than 
Mesopotamia,  as  to  which  we  have  so  light- 
heartedly  accepted  a heavy  responsibility,  the  con- 
sequences of  which  cannot  yet  be  fully  seen. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  under  whose  administra- 
tive control  the  two  mandated  territories  of  Pales- 
tine and  Mesopotamia  have  passed,  has  stated 
recentlv  that  our  expenditure  upon  them,  which  in 
the  financial  year  1919-1920  amounted  to  some  70 
to  80  millions,  is  now  35  millions  annually,  and 
* will,  it  is  hoped,  be  reduced  to  from  9 to  10  millions 
in  1922-1923,  provided  the  Government’s  anticipa- 
!tions  are  not  “ overthrown  bv  events.”  The  mean- 
ing of  this  phrase  is  clear  when  he  adds  that  his 
estimate  of  future  expenditure  is  based  upon  two 


conditions,  namely,  the  establishment  of  an  auto- 
nomous Arab  administration  in  Mesopotamia  and 
the  conclusion  of  a lasting  peace  with  Turkey. 
Neither  condition  shows  signs  of  immediate  fulfil- 
ment, and  it  is. more  than  probable  that  Mesopo- 
tamia alone  will  cost  us  more  than  the  estimated  ten 
millions  annually  for  several  years. 

Although  that  country  undoubtedly  possesses 
considerable  resources,  such  as  the  Mosul  oilfields, 
they  require  development,  and  their  distance  from 
the  coast  will  involve  a heavy  expenditure  and  the 
maintenance  of  certain  garrisons.  Nor  is  the  poli- 
tical outlook  in  Mesopotamia  any  brighter  than  the 
immediate  financial  one. 

Sentiment  and  tradition  play  important  parts  in 
the  East,  and  any  policy  that  appears  to  attack  the 
customs  of  the  country  or  to  affect  the  associations 
of  ages  will  be  sure  to  meet  with  bitter  local  opposi- 
tion. The  Arab  values  his  freedom  above  every- 
thing, and  the  untrammelled  life  of  the  desert,  en- 
joved  for  centuries,  has  given  him  a spirit  of  inde- 
pendence and  a love  of  liberty  that  can  scarcely  be 
appreciated  by  Western  peoples.  Too  sudden  an 
attempt  to  applv  our  political  ideas  or  administra- 
tive control  to  Irak  will  lead  to  disturbance,  not  only 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Euphrates,  but  throughout  the 
entire  East. 

There  is  a third  point  upon  which  a word  of 
caution  and  correction  is  necessary.  It  is  often 
asserted  that  our  retention  of  Mesopotamia  is  an 
essential  feature  of  our  present  scheme  of  Imperial 
defence  in  the  East,  and  is  especially  necessary  for 
the  safeguarding  of  India.  No  greater  fallacy  exists. 

The  retention  of  Mesopotamia  constitutes  a grave 
danger  to  us  in  the  East  and  weakens  our  hold  upon 
India,  and  this  is  the  view  of  most  military  strate- 
gists of  eminence  and  is  the  considered  opinion  of 
the  Imperial  General  Staff  and  of  the  Government’s 
responsible  military  advisers.  The  problem  of 
imperial  defence  in  the  East  is  the  problem  of  India. 
As  long  as  we  securely  hold  our  great  dependency 
and  maintain  its  Sea  Communications  we  dominate 
the  East  : lose  it,  and  our  Eastern  Empire  crumbles 
and  disappears. 

Now,  Nature  has  furnished  India  with  the 
strongest  natural  land  frontier  in  the  world,  and  the 
mighty  massif  of  the  Himalayas  and  their  offshoots 
stands  as  a bulwark  between  the  peninsula  and  the 
rest  of  Asia.  Such  invasions  from  the  north  as  have 
been  successful  have  been  so  when  the  country  has 
been  weakly  held  and  its  peoples  torn  by  faction, 
and  have  by  no  means  been  due  to  the  strategical 
superiority  of  the  invader. 

No  modern  army,  dragging  behind  it  the  tre- 
mendous impedimenta  in  supplies  and  munitions 
required  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  a modern 
campaign,  can  hope  for  success  m a land  attack 
upon  India  as  long  as  we  stand  concentrated  behind 
the  great  mountainous  barrier  Nature  has  provided, 
holding  the  few  exits,  and  served  by  a scientific 
and  well-developed  system  of  rail  and  road  com- 
munication, allowing  both  free  lateral  movement 
and  the  rapid  reinforcement  of  any  part  of  the  front 
from  the  rear. 

Our  position  in  India  itself  is,  moreover,  greatly 
strengthened  as  long  as  we  remain  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  Afghanistan,  which  then  becomes 
a true  buffer  State,  and  one  the  automatic  action  of 
which  can  be  kept  in  working  order  by  the  periodi- 
cal application  of  the  best  lubricant  known  in  the 
East — British  gold. 
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This  was  our  policy  for  many  years,  a policy 
approved  by  many  wise  and  statesmanlike  Ministers 
and  Viceroys,  one  that  gave  us  general  control  over 
Afghanistan’s  foreign  relations  and  a preponderat- 
ing influence  in  her  commercial  development  with- 
out that  too  intimate  interference  with  her  internal 
arrangements  which  a proud  and  warlike  people 
readily  resent. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  this  wise  policy  should 
have  been  departed  from,  and  that  Afghanistan  now 
sees  herself  free  to  enter  into  more  intimate  relations 
with  other  States  than  with  Great  Britain,  as  is  wit- 
nessed by  her  recent  agreement  with  the  Kemalists, 
but  this  failure  in  policy  does  not  alter  the  military 
situation  or  change  the  fundamental  principles  of 
strategy. 

To  adventure  far  beyond  her  borders  into  the 
Asian  Continent  is  not  to  strengthen  but  to  weaken 
India,  and  this  would  be  true  even  were  Mesopo- 
tamia gifted  with  strongly  defensive  frontiers  in 
place  of  being,  as  she  is,  open  to  attack  on  nearly 
every  side.  The  first  military  precaution  we  ought 
to  take  were  we  attacked  in  the  East  by  a great 
Power  or  a combination  of  Powers  would  be  a with- 
drawal from  Mesopotamia,  but  withdrawals  in  the 
East  in  the  face  of  the-  enemy  are  apt  to  be  mis- 
judged, and  political  considerations  might  then 
override  military  ones.  All  the  more  necessary  is 
it,  therefore,  that  we  weigh  well  the  military  conse- 
quences of  retaining  Mesopotamia  and  arrive  at 
sound  conclusions  in  time  of  peace. 

Fortunately  Mr.  Churchill  appears  to  appreciate 
the  military  situation,  for,  although  incorrectly  re- 
ported in  the  House  of  Commons  the  other  day 
upon  this  very  point,  he  clearly  stated  that  he  could 
not  say  with  regard  to  Mesopotamia  that  there  were 
primary  direct  strategic  interests  involved,  and  he 
went  on  to  add  that  the  defence  of  India  could  be 
better  conducted  from  her  strategic  frontier,  ortho- 
dox opinions  which  coincide  with  those  of  his  mili- 
tary advisers. 

The  burden  of  Mesopotamia  that  has  been  laid 
upon  us  cannot  therefore  be  favourably  regarded 
from  the  financial,  the  political  or  the  military 
standpoint,  and  whilst  we  are  bound  to  do  our  best 
to  carry  out  our  obligations  to  that  country  under 
the  terms  of  the  mandate,  we  are  at  least  equally 
bound  to  look  at  our  own  imperial  interests,  which 
at  this  moment  imperatively  demand  the  strictest 
economy  in  administration. 

This  country  will  not  approve  of  a policy  that 
lays  too  heavy  a burden  upon  us  in  our  present 
circumstances,  or  support  adventures  in  the  East 
that  may  cost  us  a vast  expenditure  in  lives  and 
money. 

Yours,  etc., 

G.H.Q, 


GERMANY  “ IRREDENTA.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — Your  leading  article  of  the  9th  inst.,  en- 
titled ‘ A Hegelian  Policy,’  deserves  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  frank  and  candid  statement  of  what 
few  of  our  statesmen  seem  to  have  the  courage  to 
sav  to-day,  although  many  of  them  would  endorse 
every  word  of  it. 

No  one  desires  to  break  faith  with  our  French 
Allies  with  whom  we  faced  the  common  danger  of 
an  aggressive  war  in  a titanic  struggle  of  four  years. 
We  desire  to  be  loyal,  yet  if  that  loyalty  is  to  mean 


anything,  it  must  rest  upon  a mutual  confidence 
born  of  a clear  understanding  of  our  differences  as 
well  as  of  our  agreements. 

We  shall  not  offend  our  French  or  Polish  friends 
by  telling  them  frankly  that  we  cannot  approve  of 
the  policy  of  attempting  to  stifle  Germany  economic- 
ally. Such  a policy  is  doomed  to  failure,  and  the 
repercussion  will  but  sow  the  seeds  of  future  wars. 
The  economic  recovery  of  the  central  European 
Powers  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  restoration  of  a 
general  economic  stability  in  Europe.  If  this  can 
be  attained  even  at  the  expense  of  certain  conces- 
sions to  Germany,  we  shall  do  well  to  let  the  flames 
of  hate  and  rancour  subside.  Our  export  trade  will 
recover  as  the  foreign  markets  are  opened  again, 
and  unemployment  at  home  will  decrease. 

The  importance  of  Upper  Silesia  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Central  European  situation  cannot  be 
exaggerated.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Council  in  regard  to  this  province  will  be  of  such 
far-reaching  consequences  for  the  future  peace  ot 
Europe  that  it  calls  for  very  serious  deliberation 
and  far-sighted  statesmanship. 

I agree  with  the  writer  of  ' A Hegelian  Policy 
that  to  hand  over  the  province  to  Poland  would  be 
to  run  a grave  risk  of  creating  a new  Alsace-Lor- 
raine in  the  least  stable  part  of  Europe.  Apart 
from  the  results  of  the  plebiscite,  Upper  Silesia  is 
a very  essential  factor  in  the  economic  life  of  Ger- 
many, without  which  her  development  must  be 
seriously  restricted.  If  the  province  is  handed  over 
to  Poland,  it  is  certain  that  Germany  will  regard 
that  territory  as  “ Irredenta,”  to  be  redeemed  at 
some  future  propitious  political  moment. 

It  is  not  generally  realised  that  the  Allied  Powers 
have  already  created  one  Alsace-Lorraine  on 
Poland’s  frontiers  in  the  so-called  Free  City  of 
Danzig.  Let  no  one  imagine  that  the  Danzigers 
rejoice  over  their  heritage,  except  in  so  far  as  it  pro- 
tects them  from  absorption  into  the  Republic  of 
Poland.  The  City  is  more  German  both  historic- 
ally and  in  respect  of  population  (93%,  1920),  than 
perhaps  any  part  of  Upper  Silesia.  During  the 
last  century,  German  industry  and  ingenuity  had 
enabled  the  Port  to  rise  from  extreme  poverty  con- 
sequent upon  the  Napoleonic  wars  to  a position  of 
increasing  wealth  and  prosperity  in  the  German 
Empire  in  1914.  The  establishment  of  the  Free 
City  abruptly  severed  the  Danzigers  against  their 
will  from  Germany,  the  market  for  all  their  goods, 
the  source  of  all  their  raw  materials,  manufactured 
and  semi-manufactured  articles.  Poland  is,  and 
will  be  for  some  time,  unable  to  supply  these  goods, 
and  owing  to  the  low  value  of  the  mark,  foreign 
markets  are  closed  to  Danzig.  Poland  is,  of 
course,  now  an  open  market  for  Danzig  goods,  but 
the  requirements  of  a backward  people  like  the 
Poles  cannot  be  compared  with  those  of  Germany. 
Moreover,  rising  Polish  industries  will  naturally 
be  fostered  by  all  available  means  in  competition 
with  Danzig. 

Economically  the  City  is  now  entirely  dependent 
upon  Poland,  and  fears  of  Polonisation  com- 
pletely overshadow  all  prospects  of  commercial 
prosperity. 

An  Allied  Commission  is  at  present  sitting  at 
Danzig  to  determine  the  disposal  of  all  former 
Imperial  and  State  property  to  Danzig  or  Poland 
in  accordance  with  the  Peace  Treaty.  This  in- 
cludes all  the  most  valuable  industrial  property  of 
the  City,  such  as  the  former  Imperial  dockyard, 
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the  Rifle  factory  and  the  Artillery  workshops, 
etc.,  essential  to  the  economic  existence  of  the 
City.  It  seems  very  probable  that  the  influence  of 
France  will  succeed  in  getting  most  of  this  pro- 
perty transferred  to  Poland,  which  will  greatly 
increase  Danzig’s  fears  of  Polonisation. 

The  City  is  destined  once  again  in  her  history 
to  become  an  object  of  political  intrigue  between 
rival  Powers.  Germans  of  all  classes  regard 
Danzig  as  an  oppressed  German  city  which  must 
one  day  be  liberated.  The  Danzigers  themselves 
would  rise  as  one  man  to  welcome  the  liberators. 

During  the  Bolshevist  offensive  against  Poland, 
Danzig  was  a hotbed  of  anti-Polish  intrigue, 
where  Soviet  emissaries  from  Moscow  met  German 
Nationalists  from  Berlin.  In  an  Upper  Silesia 
handed  over  to  Poland  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
similar  conditions  would  prevail  with  the  certain 
consequence  of  war  sooner  or  later. 

In  Eastern  Europe  everything  depends  on 
relations  between  Poland  and  Germany.  We  may 
excuse  in  the  Pole  his  bitter  feeling  towards  the 
German.  We  understand  that  he  has  been  too 
long  under  the  heel  of  the  oppressor  to  develop 
political  wisdom,  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  he  can  fail  to  realise  that,  with  Germany 
rapidly  recovering  in  the  West  and  with  Russia 
an  unknown  but  still  mighty  factor  in  the  East,  he 
is  bound  to  go  under  unless  he  can  cultivate 
amicable  relations  with  one  of  these  Powers. 

During  the  Danzig  negotiations  in  Paris  last 
year  I was  on  one  occasion  the  guest  of  the  Polish 
Delegation  when  the  question  of  Poland’s  future 
was  discussed.  I ventured  the  opinion  that  some 
sort  of  understanding  between  Poland  and 
Germany  was  the  safest  policy  for  Poland.  The 
Poles  ridiculed  the  suggestion,  and  remarked  that 
we  English  were  naively  insular  in  our  ideas  and 
that  we  never  should  understand  either  France  or 
Poland  until  we  had  learnt  the  meaning  of 
“ revanche.” 

Perhaps  the  Poles  will  one  day  come  to  realise 
that  herein  lies  the  unparalleled  success  of  Great 
Britain’s  foreign  policy. 

Yours,  etc., 

L.  W.  Charley. 


STAGNATICS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — The  present  Government  is  apparently 
qualifying  for  immortality  by  its  foundation  of  a 
new  political  science — the  science  of  Stagnatics. 
It  is  successful  in  nothing  but  standing  still.  Three 
causes  in  particular  have  contributed  to  its  lethargy  : 
reaction  from  the  enforced  activity  of  the  war — a 
disease  which  has  affected  all  sections  of  the  nation  ; 
an  over-large  Parliamentary  majority ; and  the 
ineffectiveness  shared  by  all  Coalitions  consequent 
upon  the  attempt  to  serve  two  masters. 

Of  these  three  causes  the  last  is  the  most  impor- 
tant. To  maintain  a Coalition  successfully  it  is 
essential  to  preserve  a nice  system  of  “ checks  and 
balances  ” which  the  well-disposed  will  term 
“ moderation  ” and  the  ill-disposed  “ shilly-shally- 
ing,” and  which,  in  effect,  means  moving  neither 
forwards  nor  backwards,  but  standing  “ easy.”  An 
exact  balance  of  power  between  two  opposed  politi- 
cal parties  would  in  practice  prevent  the  pursuance 
of  a strong  policy  on  any  subject,  but  when  that 
balance  has  to  be  preserved  within  a party  theoreti- 


cally one,  it  is  more  than  ever  impossible  to  adopt  a 
consistent  course,  for  in  the  multiplicity  of  counsels 
none  prevails  for  any  length  of  time.  The  result  is, 
at  the  best,  a negative  policy  ; at  the  worst,  no  policy 
at  all.  The  temptation  is  to  resort  to  delay,  to  put 
off  till  the  day  after  to-morrow  what  ought  to  be 
done  to-day. 

This  result  has  been  seen  over  and  over  again  in 
the  last  two  years,  and  has  been  particularly  evident 
of  late.  The  coal  strike  was  allowed  to  continue 
until  it  settled  itself  under  the  menace  of  starvation  ; 
definite  pledges  were  given  to  farmers  and  farm- 
labourers  and  within  six  months  of  being  given  have 
been  ruthlessly  withdrawn ; the  housing  subsidy  to 
private  builders  has  been  abolished  without  notice ; 
above  all,  on  the  very  day  that  the  King  was  making 
his  memorable  appeal  to  Ireland,  presumably  pre- 
pared or  at  all  events  approved  by  the  Cabinet,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  as  spokesman  for  that  Cabinet  was 
voicing  its  decision  in  favour  of  increased  force  in 
that  quarter.  Then  came  the  surprising  volte  face, 
which  Ireland  may  be  pardoned  for  having  received 
at  the  outset  with  some  measure  of  reserve,  if  not 
incredulity. 

These  negligences  and  inconsistencies,  necessi- 
tated in  part  as  they  are  by  the  nature  of  the  Coali- 
tion, are  accentuated  by  the  inveterate  oppor- 
tunism of  its  head.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  an 
amazing  genius  for  seizing  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  moment,  and  more  especially  for  recognising 
the  moment  when  it  arrives.  This  talent,  added  to 
his  own  personal  superiority  over  even  the  most  able 
of  his  colleagues,  has  led  him  to  attend  himself  to 
all  matters  of  prime  importance.  Now  the  out- 
standing problems  of  post-war  politics  have  been 
those  of  foreign  affairs ; but  opportunism  with  the 
lack  of  a clearly  defined  policy  in  foreign 
relationships  is  exceedingly  dangerous.  Yet  it  has 
been  painfully  apparent.  In  its  foreign  policy  the 
Coalition  Government  has  been  consistently  incon- 
sistent. 

One  need  not,  at  this  time  of  day,  concern  oneself 
with  impossible  promises  to  hang  the  Kaiser  or 
with  the  farce  produced  in  Leipsic  by  the  Govern- 
ment’s attempt  to  honour  its  pledges  regarding  war 
criminals ; no  one,  least  of  all  the  men  who  made 
them,  took  those  promises  very  seriously.  But 
other  details  of  our  treatment  of  Germany,  arising 
out  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  though  no  less 
dilatorily  managed,  were  of  far  greater  and  more 
urgent  impbrtance.  There  was  the  matter  of 
reparations  : after  months  of  delay  and  indecision, 
after  all  kinds  of  futile  expedients  had  been  resorted 
to  and  all  manner  of  ineffectual  penalties  threatened, 
a sane  and  moderate  policy  was  adopted  towards 
Germany  which  might  have  been  formulated  at  the 
outset, to  the  alleviation  of  much  uncertainty  to  trade 
and  of  many  trial's  of  the  temper  of  our  French 
neighbours.  The  delay  involved  was  similar  to  that 
produced  by  the  muddled  policy  of  the  Government 
towards  Russia.  With  Russia,  after  prolonged  in- 
decision, at  last  an  agreement  was  reached  which  is 
only  half  an  agreement,  and  there  the  matter  has 
been  left. 

But  the  outstanding  question  of  European  foreign 
policy  at  the  moment  is  that  of  Upper  Silesia,  of 
which  you  wrote  last  week.  It  is  time  that  the 
Government  came  out  with  a strong  and  bold  line 
of  procedure  in  this  matter.  At  one  time  it 
appeared  likely  to  happen,  when  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
issued  his  very  forceful  manifesto  emphasising  the 
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rights  of  Germany  under  the  Treaty  to  the  un- 
disputed possession  of  Upper  Silesia.  Britain  was 
stated  to  be  resolute  in  her  determination,  and  a 
break  with  F ranee  was  threatened.  But  this  fiery 
determination  soon  died  away,  and  for  more  than  a 
month  since  we  have  been  awaiting  the  leisurely 
pleasure  of  the  Supreme  Council.  Meanwhile  the 
longer  the  Poles  retain  Upper  Silesia  the  longer 
they  are  likely  to  retain  it.  The  Government  should 
have  brooked  no  delay . d here  was  no  question  of 
pro-Germanism ; it  was  entirely  a matter  of  up- 
holding the  provisions  of  a Treaty  to  which  they 
were  signatories,  and  to  allow  the  subject  even  to 
be  re-discussed  was  a move  of  unqualified  weakness. 

A Treaty  must  be  observed  by  those  who  made  it, 
when  it  favours  the  vanquished  no  less  than  when  it 
favours  the  victors,  and  to  have  insisted  firmly  upon 
the  obvious  justice  of  such  an  axiom  would  have 
been  once  and  for  all  to  show  those  who  thought 
otherwise  that,  so  far  at  all  events  as  Britain  was 
concerned,  unreasonable  vindictiveness  and  mili- 
tarism would  receive  no  further  countenance.  The 
consequences  of  weakness  here  are  vital  : a certain 
legacy  of  war  in  the  future,  and  the  permanent 
industrial  crippling  of  a country,  who,  it  is  true,  was 
lately  our  enemy,  but  .whose  re-establishment  as  a 
commercial  power  is  as  important  for  the  welfare  of 
British  trade  and  the  trade  of  all  Europe  as  for  her 
own.  This  is  a fact  that  will  have  to  be  faced,  and 
the  Government  will  do  well  to  signify  their  aban- 
donment of  the  novel  science  of  Stagnatics  by 
facing  it  at  once  with  resolution.  There  are  signs 
that,  under  pressure  from  the  Dominions  representa- 
tives now  assembled  in  this  country,  moves  in  more 
than  one  direction  are  in  progress  or  in  contempla- 
tion. But  one  cannot  be  excessively  hopeful  that 
the  courses  pursued  will  be  either  wisely  chosen  or 
rigidly  held. 

Yours,  etc., 

Dynamics. 


THE  LIQUOR  CONTROL  BOARD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — The  perpetual  injunction  which  was 
dinned  into  the  ears  of  the  British  public  during  the 
war  on  every  occasion  that,  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
was  restricted,  whether  or  not  this  was  necessary — 
“You  must  regard  this  as  an  act  of  discipline  and 
self-denial  to  ensure  efficiency  ” — seems  to  have 
transformed  a people  full  of  vim,  eager  and  intelli- 
gent individuals,  who  both  worked  and  played  hard 
with  the  best  possible  results,  into  a dull,  apathetic, 
“grousing”  nation  which  apparently  is  resigned  to 
the  inevitable,  ejaculates  Kismet,  and  follows  the 
line  of  the  least  resistance — a most  dangerous  and 
deteriorating  course  of  action. 

In  no  instance  is  this  better  seen  than  in  its  acqui- 
escence with  the  dictates  of  the  arrogant,  irrespon- 
sible, and  bureaucratic  Liquor  Control  Board,  to 
whose  absurd  and  monstrous  ukase  regarding  the 
hours  during  which  wine  can  be  served  during 
supper  in  London  you  refer  in  your  last  issue. 
Thousands  of  visitors  to  the  Metropolis,  disgusted 
and  disheartened  with  the  existing  state  of  affairs, 
either  return  to  their  homes  earlier  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  done,  or  go  on  to  some  Continental 
resort  where  such  unnecessary  and  ridiculous 
regulations  are  unknown. 

Yours,  etc., 

Ernest  A.  Danbury. 


REVIEWS 

IRISH  POETRY. 

Irish  Poets  of  To-day.  An  Anthology  compiled 
by  L.  D’O.  Walters.  Fisher  Unwin. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

A FEW  years  ago  Ireland  seemed  to  be  the 
greatest  dreamer  among  nations.  Its  poets 
no  longer  made  warlike  ballads,  but  seemed  to 
exist  in  a region  of  druid  twilights  and  elfin  tunes. 
They  bathed  their  spirits  in  Connla’s  Well,  the 
Irish  fountain  of  All-wisdom.  The  Gaelic  League 
had  set  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  study- 
ing the  national  language  and  literature,  the  tales 
of  demi-gods,  voyages  to  faery,  and  that  exquisite 
lyric  poetry  revealed  in  translation  by  Hyde,  Siger- 
son  and  Meyer.  The  National  Theatre  Society 
produced  poetic  drama  and  the  countryman  was 
peacefully  building  up  a rural  civilization  and 
social  order  by  means  of  co-operative  societies. 

Only  those  wise  folk  who  know  that  action  and 
re-action  are  equal  and  opposite,  could  have  fore- 
told that  the  pendulum  was  bound  to  swing  back 
from  dream  to  action,  and  remote  as  was  the  dream, 
so  would  be  the  incredible  daring  of  the  adventure 
in  reality.  In  that  period  of  brooding  Ireland  was 
finding  its  way  back  to  its  ancestral  self.  Its  poetry 
was  becoming  more  and  more  lit  by  gleams  from 
Ildathach,  the  many-coloured  land.  Even  in  the 
technique  of  the  verse  the  influence,  conscious  or 
unconscious,  of  the  Gaelic  metres,  was  becoming 
apparent.  William  Larmine,  who  had  written  on 
Gaelic  prosody,  told  the  present  writer  he  could 
have  illustrated  the  Gaelic  metrical  system  almost 
as  well  from  the  poetry  of  Yeats  and  A.  E.,  as  by 
quotations  from  Gaelic,  though  neither  of  these 
were  Gaelic  scholars.  Synge,  Lady  Gregory,  and 
later  on,  Stephens,  began  to  write  an  English  in 
which  the  construction  of  the  sentences  was  often 
really  Gaelic. 

It  is  impossible  for  anybody  to  remain  standing 
on  tiptoe,  says  Laotze,  the  Chinese  sage,  and  just 
at  the  time  Yeats  believed  a spiritual  tradition  had 
been  created  in  Anglo-Irish  literature,  the  reaction 
to  objectivity  began  in  Synge,  Colm  and  later  in 
Stephens.  These  could  dream,  but  their  dreams 
were  acquiring  the  solidity  of  flesh  and  blood,  and 
were  not  the  beautiful  shadows  as  of  creatures  come 
to  earth  out  of  the  Country  of  the  Young  with  which 
Yeats  had  populated  the  Irish  imagination.  No 
doubt  if  literature  is  the  shadow  of  life,  this  grow- 
ing solidity  and  realism  in  poetry  and  drama  indi- 
cates a change  in  the  national  mood ; and  that 
change,  once  it  began,  brought  Ireland  rapidly  from 
its  achievement  of  spiritual  independence  to  a fierce 
struggle  for  economic  and  political  freedom.  The 
Chinese  sage  already  quoted  said,  “To  see  things 
in  the  germ,  this  I call  intelligence,”  and  we  might 
speculate  whether  the  imprisonment  of  Standish 
O’Grady,  Yeats,  Hyde,  A.  E.,  Lady  Gregory,  and 
other  pioneers  of  the  Gaelic  mood  in  Anglo-Irish 
literature,  once  they  showed  tendencies  to  revert  to 
ancestor  worship,  might  not  have  made  it  unneces- 
sary to  have  five  thousand  young  Irishmen  in  prison 
to-day. 

In  the  Anthology,  ' Irish  Poets  of  To-Day,’ 
compiled  by  Mrs.  Walters,  it  would  need  a pro- 
found clairvoyance  to  discern  the  germs  of  revolu- 
tion. Yeats  is  here,  inviting  us  to  the  lake  island 
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of  Innisfree.  A.  E.  in  some  revulsion  of  feeling  garland  of  the  best  is  compiled,  it  will  astonish 
from  his  agricultural  labours,  cries  out,  “ ’Tis  the  many  lovers  of  poetry  and  will  be  cherished  as 
twilight  of  the  ages  and  it’s  time  to  quit  the  many  cherish  ‘ The  Golden  Treasury.’  Nothing 
plough.”  Thomas  Boyd  searches  for  the  Leanan  should  go  into  such  an  anthology  which  might  not 
Sidhe.  Padraic  Colm,  in  one  of  the  liveliest  lyrics,  have  gone  into  that  best  of  treasuries,  and  while  the 
of  earth  not  of  faery,  hushes  his  world  to  sleep  in  a book  would  have  fewer  pages  it  could  be  set  with- 
Cradle  Song  to  a silence  in  which  even  a faery  foot-  out  fear  upon  the  same  shelf. 


fall  might  be  heard. 

“ O men  from  the  fields  ! 

Come  softly  within. 

Tread  softly,  softly, 

O men  coming  in. 

Mavourneen  is  going 
From  me  and  from  you, 

Where  Mary  will  fold  him 
With  mantle  of  blue. 

From  reek  of  the  smoke 
And  cold  of  the  floor, 

And  the  peering  of  things 
Across  the  half  door. 

O men  from  the  fields  ! 

Soft,  softly  come  thro’  ! 

Mary  puts  round  him 
Her  mantle  of  blue.” 

James  Stephens,  the  poet  of  reality,  in  his  first 
volume,  is  here  with  a no  less  lively  lyric  in  which 
the  big  heart  of  childhood  seems  bursting  with  pity 
over  a rabbit  in  a snare,  and  the  whole  cavalcade 
of  poets  seems  to  be  travelling  to  the  Golden  Age. 
From  all  that  we  have  come  in  half-a-dozen  years 
to  battle,  murder  and  sudden  death  ; the  strings  of 
the  harp  are  broken,  or  their  sound  cannot  be  heard 
because  of  the  roar  of  bomb  or  machine-gun.  Flow 
much  of  all  that  dream  went  into  the  insurrection, 
how  much  of  all  that  poetry  comforts  the  hearts  of 
the  outlawed  members  of  the  Republican  Army, 
trysting  among  the  mountains  and  rocks,  and  in 
the  starry  nights,  we  may  know  perhaps  when  some 
of  them  later  write  their  memories. 

That  there  is  a connection  is  certain.  We  know 
that  Padraic  Pearse  made  his  soul  out  of  the  epic 
tales.  MacDonagh  Plunkett  and  other  poets  were 
with  him  in  the  rising  of  Easter  week.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  poetry  is  being  born  somewhere  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  night  when  the  Republican  soldier  looks 
up  at  the  stars,  or  hears  the  rabbit  rustle  in  the  fern, 
a reaction  which  will  lead  him  back  from  the  phy- 
sical to  the  spiritual  once  more,  and  so  far  as  he 
risked  the  body,  so  high  later  may  be  the  adven- 
ture of  the  soul. 

We  have  indulged  in  a speculation  over  Anglo- 
Irish  poetry,  aroused  by  the  Anthology— over  the 
relation  of  "dream  to  action — rather  than  appraised 
the  choice  of  the  anthologist.  The  choice  is  but 
rarely  the  choice  the  present  writer  would  have 
made.  An  anthology  with  poetry  of  far  higher 
quality  could  have  been  compiled,  but  it  could  only 
be  made  by  one  who  had  read  the  pages  of  the  many 
little-read  journals  which  appear  and  disappear, 
as  something  in  them  offends  the  political  eye  and 
leads  to  their  suppression,  or  when  the  long  suffer- 
ing  printer  feels  he  cannot  continue  longer  without 
payment  of  his  account.  Alice  Milligan,  one  of  the 
best  of  living  Irish  poets,  is  not  represented  at  all, 
and  Katherine  Tynan,  who  has  perhaps  written  too 
many  verses,  but  many  which  are  of  exquisite 
quality,  is  not  given  at  her  best.  It  is  a personal 
choice  of  the  anthologist. 

There  has  not  vet  been  compiled  a really  good 
anthology  of  Anglo-Irish  poetry.  But  when  a 


BYRON  AND  HIS  SISTER. 

Astarte.  By  Raph,  Earl  of  Lovelace.  New  edi- 
tion, with  many  additional  letters.  Edited  by 
Mary,  Countess  of  Lovelace.  Christophers. 
18s.  net. 

FOR  over  a hundred  years  the  world  has  taken 
a keen  interest  in  the  matrimonial  and  amatory 
affairs  of  Byron.  Interest  to  a certain  extent  was — 
and  is — expressed  in  the  similar  adventures  of  Shel- 
ley ; in  Keats’s  relations  with  Fanny  Brawne ; in 
the  unhappy  marriages  of  Bulwer  Lytton  with 
Rosina  Wheeler  and  of  George  Meredith  with  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Love  Peacock.  But  the  atten- 
tion devoted  to  these  and  similar  cases  is  far  trans- 
cended by  the  notoriety  and  publicity  that  have  ever 
attended  what  should  have  been  the  private  aspects 
of  Byron’s  life.  His  grandson,  the  late  Lord  Love- 
lace, was  justified  in  the  protest  he  made  against 
the  excessive  number  of  publications  concerned 
with  the  poet’s  sexual  life.  He  said  : — 

“ It  has  been  more  and  more  ignored  that  Lord 
Byron’s  own  descendants  have  some  feelings  or 
even  rights  in  connection  with  the  affairs  of  their 
own  family.  They  cannot  regard  their  concerns  as 
a provision  or  a playground  for  press  and  public, 
publicists  and  publishers.  There  is  an  extreme 
point  for  personalities  and  misrepresentations, 
whether  laudatory,  damnatory,  or  predatory.  The 
time  comes  at  last  when  some  measure  of  truth  pre- 
servation is  forced  upon  the  victims.” 

It  was  in  view  of  these  unauthorised  and  un- 
wanted activities,  more  or  less  literary,  that  Lord 
Lovelace  was  constrained  to  publish  sixteen  years 
ago,  his  remarkable  book  ‘ Astarte,’  which  is  now 
reissued,  in  a more  accessible  form,  with  new 
matter  and  letters,  under  the  editorship  of  his  widow 
Mary,  Countess  of  Lovelace.  The  title  of  the  work 
is  derived  from  the  spirit  Astarte  in  Byron’s  drama 
of  ' Manfred  ’ — a story  of  incest  and  remorse.  And 
it  was  with  the  charge  of  incest  against  Byron  that 
his  grandson  had  to  deal  and,  unfortunately,  in  the 
interests  of  Lady  Byron,  prove. 

When,  in  1816,  English  Society  was  startled  by 
' the  separation  of  the  much-discussed  poet  from  his 
young  wife  after  only  a year  of  marriage,  it  was 
whispered  that  the  cause  was  Byron’s  incestuous 
relationship  with  his  own  half-sister,  Augusta 
Leigh,  a married  woman  four  years  his.  senior. 
Their  amour  is  supposed  to  have  begun  in  1813, 
when  the  poet  was  twenty-five  years  old.  In  the 
following  year,  with  his  characteristic  delight  in 
outraging  public  opinion  and  acting  in  a perverse 
manner,  Bvron  spoke  openly  in  society  of  indulg- 
ing in  a love  affair  within  the  prohibited  degree. 
He  would  say  : “ Oh  ! I never  knew  what  it  was 
before.  There  is  a woman  I love  so  passionately 
she  is  with  child  by  me,  and  if  a daughter,  it  shall 
be  called  Medora.”  And  at  a party  at  Holland 
House  he  advanced  the  most  startling  theories  con- 
cerning the  fitting  relationship  between  brothers 
and  sisters.  Attention  was  naturally  directed  to 
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Mrs.  Leigh,  the  only  sister  of  Byron,  and  further 
confirmation  of  suspicion  was  discovered  in  the 
recent  poem  of  ‘ The  Bride  of  Abydos.’ 

In  June,  1813,  Mrs.  Leigh  came  on  a prolonged 
visit  to  Byron,  and  their  child,  duly  named  Eliza- 
beth Medora,  was  born  on  April  15th,  1814. 

In  January,  1815,  Byron  married  Anne  Isabella 
Milbanke,  and  his  daughter  by  her,  Ada  Augusta 
(subsequently  Countess  of  Lovelace)  was  born  in 
December  of  the  same  year.  Lady  Byron,  very 
curiously,  invited  Mrs.  Leigh  to  come  on  a visit  to 
13,  Piccadilly  Terrace,  during  her  confinement, 
although  she  afterwards  stated  that  from  a very 
early  period  of  her  marriage  her  suspicions  were 
aroused  as  to  the  real  relationship  that  had  existed 
between  her  husband  and  his  sister.  Even  when 
her  fears  were  confirmed,  and  she  left  Byron  for 
ever  in  January,  1816,  whilst  Mrs.  Leigh  remained 
for  two  months  longer,  and  alone,  with  her  brother, 
some  degree  of  affection  still  existed  between  the 
two  women  and  lasted  to  the  end  of  life. 

Rumour  was  naturally  clamant  for  confirmation 
of  its  theory  concerning  Lady  Byron’s  sudden 
flight  from  husband  and  home,  but  the  injured  wife 
would  never  make  any  public  statement,  though 
from  the  outset  she  began  to  collect  the  evidence 
for  proving  her  case.  She  conducted  an  affection- 
ate correspondence  with  Mrs.  Leigh  by  means  of 
which  she  gradually  extracted  from  that  erring- 
lady  a confession  of  guilt  in  September,  1816.  She 
further  persuaded  Mrs.  Leigh  to  send  on  to  her 
Byron’s  love  letters,  which  he  was  writing  from 
abroad  in  ignorance  that  they  also  were  read  by  his 
wife. 

Lady  Byron  was  an  inscrutable  character,  an  im- 
placable nature  which  loved  domination,  while  at 
the  same  time  she  possessed  all  the  Stoic’s  power 
of  enduring  suffering  without  noisy  complaint.  She 
was  one  of  those  hard,  good  women  who  seek  the 
spiritual  salvation  of  those  who  have  injured  them. 
Nevertheless  she  bided  her  time  and  planned  her 
revenge,  submitting  to  public  obloquy  and  misre- 
presentation for  over  forty  years — for  there  was  a 
general  impression  that  it  was  Lady  Byron  who  by 
her  incompatibility  and  temper  had  wrecked  the 
poet’s  marriage,  and  driven  him  abroad  to  seek 
solace  in  sexual  excesses  in  Venice  and  an  early 
death  in  Greece. 

Byron  died  in  1824,  and  Mrs.  Leigh  in  1 85 1 - 
Lady  Byron  survived  until  i860,  and  she  left 
directions  for  her  papers  dealing  with  her  marriage 
and  separation  to  be  made  public  in  1880.  But 
during  her  life-time  she  had  related  the  facts  by 
word  of  mouth  to  certain  friends.  One  of  these 
was  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  who  amazed  the  reading- 
world  in  1869  by  her  article  entitled  ' The  True 
Story  of  Lady  Byron’s  Life,’  which  was  published 
simultaneously  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  and  Mac- 
millan’s Magazine.  It  was  by  no  means  “ the  true 
story,”  but  a furious  controversy  was  aroused 
among  the  partisans  of  the  ancient  contention  of 
1816.  The  friends  of  Mrs.  Leigh  engaged  Abra- 
ham Hayward  to  present  her  side  of  the  case  in  the 
Quarterly  Review.  One  of  the  best  and  fairest 
examinations  of  the  baffling  mystery  appeared  in 
The  Saturday  Review,  in  a series  of  articles  from 
September  4th  to  December  25th,  1869.  They 
were  written  by  the  Rev.  William  Scott,  one  of  the 
original  founders  of  the  Saturday;  but  he,  like 
everyone  else,  was  unable  to  explain  how  Lady 
Byron,  believing  her  sister-in-law  guilty  of  incest, 
could  at  the  same  time  continue  on  affectionate 


terms  with  her — except  on  the  hypothesis  that  Lady 
Byron  was  a morbidly  virtuous  subject,  who  was 
prepared  to  go  to  any  extreme  to  save  a lost  soul 

Such  were  the  tangled  and  unpleasant  problems 
that  Lord  Lovelace  felt  it  to  be  his  peculiar  duty  to 
solve  and  explain  in  ‘ Astarte.’  He  had  been 
brought  up  by  his  grandmother,  but  even  he  was 
unable  to  interpret  satisfactorily  the  influences 
which  inspired  Lady  Byron’s  strange  mind  to 
action.  He  very  fairly  admits  the  faults  and 
curiosities  of  her  nature,  but  he  cannot  unravel  the 
complex  motives  of  her  brain. 

The  author  was  quite  successful  in  proving  the 
painful  fact  that  Byron  was  guilty  of  incest.  The 
poet’s  letters  to  his  sister  cannot  be  controverted, 
especially  that  passionate  epistle  of  May  17th,  1819, 
wherein  he  says  : “ I have  never  ceased,  nor  can 
cease,  to  feel  for  a moment  that  perfect  and  bound- 
less attachment  which  bound  and  binds  me  to  you 
— which  renders  me  utteidy  incapable  of  real  love 
for  any  other  human  being — for  what  could  they  be 
to  me  after  you  ? My  own  ...  we  may  have  been 
very  wrong — but  I repent  of  nothing  except  that 
cursed  marriage  and  your  refusing  to  continue  to 
love  me  as  you  had  loved  me.  . . it  is  heartbreak- 
ing to  think  of  our  long  separation — and  I am  sure 
more  than  punishment  enough  for  all  our  sins.  . . 
They  say  absence  destroys  weak  passions  and  con- 
firms strong  ones — alas  ! mine  for  you  is  the  union 
of  all  passions  and  of  all  affections.” 

Unfortunately  this  book  is  not  well  arranged,  or 
use  made  in  the  right  place  of  the  valuable  new 
letters  it  contains.  The  whole  work  is  over- 
weighted with  too  many  footnotes,  many  of  them 
unnecessary,  and  there  is  no  index.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  a very  interesting  and  curious  contribution  to 
the  roll  of  biography,  and  essential  for  a true  un- 
derstanding of  Byron’s  mysterious  and  sex-ridden 
life. 


ATHANASIA  CONTRA  MUNDUM. 
Streaks  of  Life.  By  Ethel  Smyth.  Longmans. 

1 os.  6d.  net. 

DR.  SMYTH  is  one  of  the  doughtiest  fighters 
in  a cause  that  is  not  yet  won ; the  right  of 
women  who  can  do  a job  well  to  do  it.  Doubtless, 
the  opposition  is  not  so  widespread  as  she  imagines, 
but  the  combatant  finding  his  way  blocked  by  suffi- 
cient enemies  may  be  excused  for  over-estimating 
their  numbers ; even  the  mundus  of  Athanasius 
was  onlv  some  three  hundred  odd  bishops.  But 
there  is  one  thing  to  say  of- Miss  Smyth;  she  does 
her  job  well.  Her  reminiscences  are  told  in  just 
the  right  way ; they  are  interesting  in  themselves, 
and  illuminating  in  the  view  they  give  us  of  such 
personages  as  the  Empress  Eugenie  and  the  Court 
circle  at  Berlin  before  the  war.  As  for  ‘ An  Ad- 
venture in  a Train,’  it  is  incredibly  true,  much 
too  good  to  have  happened  to  any  one  who  could 
appreciate  it.  We  will  not  spoil  the  enjoyment  of 
a reader  of  this  book  by  a single  quotation ; it  is  a 
book  to  buy  and  delight  in ; but  as  a mere  man,  the 
present  writer  would  demur  to  the  charge  that  the 
root  of  the  matter  which  keeps  capable  women  out 
of  employment  is  selfishness  and  fear.  The  entry 
of  women  to  work  beside  men  means  a wholesale  re- 
vision of  customs  and  manners  which  may  be  good 
in  itself,  but  is  extremely  disturbing  to  the  conserva- 
tive frame  of  mind,  and  this  obstacle  will  take  a 
generation  to  pass  away.  What  Dr.  Smyth  has  to 
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say  about  the  position  of  English  music  as  seen 
from  the  musician’s  point  of  view  is  true  of  nearly 
every  fine  art  in  this  country  from  the  artist’s  stand- 
point, though  opera  is  peculiarly  a sufferer  from 
the  expensive  nature  of  the  machinery  necessary 
for  its  production.  There  is  so  small  a market  for 
bad  opera  that  a good  one  cannot  be  smuggled  in, 
while  a few  successful  third-rate  books  give  a 
chance  for  a first-rate  one  now  and  then,  and  the 
habit  of  buying  bad  pictures  can  be  switched  off 
into  better  channels.  Still,  to  quote  Miss  Smyth 
— and  others,  “ Are  we  Downhearted?  No.” 


ATMOSPHERE. 

The  Brimming  Cup.  By  Dorothy  Canfield.  Jona- 
than Cape.  8s.  6d. 

THERE  is  a movement  at  present  in  favour  of 
a type  of  novel  of  which  the  title  is  subtly  sig- 
nificant of  everything  that  has  ever  happened  to 
everybody.  ‘ The  Swing  of  the  Pendulum,’ 
Double  Circle,’  ‘ Cross  Currents,’  ‘ Flies  on  the 
Ceiling,’  and  so  on.  At  first  sight,  it  would  seem 
that  ‘ The  Brimming  Cup  ’ belonged  to  this  cate- 
gory ; a belief  borne  out  by  an  opening  chapter,  ter- 
rible in  its  priggishness,  and  still  more  terrible  in 
its  reminder  that  thus,  in  exultant  moral  uplift,  we 
have  each  expressed  ourselves  at  least  once  in  our 
lives.  But  the  rest  of  the  book,  of  which  the  action 
takes  place  in  Vermont,  reacts  to  the  swift  improve- 
ment which  can  be  observed  in  most  American 
writers  directly  they  leave  Rome  alone,  and  be- 
comes suddenly  human  and  beautiful. 

Miss  Canfield’s  special  gift  is  for  atmosphere  and 
character,  the  latter  displayed  in  full  by  her  original 
device  of  taking  shelter  first  with  one  point  of  view 
and  then  with  another.  Events  are  variously  shown 
through  the  eyes  of  the  child  Elly,  who  says  wistful 
things  in  italics  about  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  is  re- 
deemed by  her  greed  for  cookies ; and  through  the 
dimmed,  quixotic  gaze  of  old  Mr.  Welles,  who  has 
worked  in  cities  all  his  life,  and,  coming  at  last  to 
rest  and  peace  and  a garden,  is  driven  forth  again 
to  knight-errantry  in  the  Southern  .States  because 
he  cannot  bear  the  thought  that  negro  doctors  are 
hailed  familiarly  as  Andy  and  Jo,  instead  of  being 
given  the  respectful  title  due  to  them.  The  author 
is  equally  successful  in  getting  into  the  skin  of 
Nelly.  Powers,  a farmer’s  wife,  grand  and  slow  and 
stupid — an  excellent  example  of  the  still  waters  that 
do  not  run  deep ; and,  contrastingly,  into  the  well- 
massaged  skin  of  Eugenia,  over-civilized,  hyper- 
dainty, complacent,  and  most  desolately  unhappy. 
The  book  is  genuinely  a first-class  achievement. 
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The/  London  Mercury  fo/r  July  continues  Mr.  Yeats’s 
reminiscences.  He  gives  a very  striking  and  mainly 
correct  impression  of  William  Morris  as  he  was  in  the 
years  before  1890,  though  we  should  question  the  accu- 
racy of  his  memory  in  one  or  two  of  the  observations 
he  records.  An  interesting  paper  exhibits  Chaucer  as 
a critic  of  Dante  in  the  lines  he  copied.  Mr.  Figgis  is 
flippant  “ On  not  seeing  Swinburne.”  His  writing 
does  not  leave  the  impression  of  a parody  of  Max,  but 
of  an  unfortunate  imitation.  Mr.  Forster  reviews  the 
Eastern  work  of  Mr.  Pickthall  and  the  authors  of 
Goha  le  Simple.’  He  is,  very  properly,  scornful  of 
Loti  as  a source  of  light  on  anything  but  himself.  Mr. 
Strachey  has  a poem  in  which  “ the  silent  trees  in  con- 


course stand,”  and  Mr.  Dearmer  hears  the  East  a-call- 
ing  through  the  lives  of  London  telephone  girls  and  the 
like.  Mr.  Newdigate  has  some  sensible  remarks  on 
German  typography.  The  letters  from  Germany  and 
Italy  are  good,  and  that  on  the  Low  Countries  informa- 
tive, while  the  Chronicles  on  Architecture,  Art,  Science 
are  the  best  of  the  set.  The  editorial  notes  put  forward 
the  claims  of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund  to'  generous  sup- 
port, claims  which  we  heartily  endorse. 

Messrs.  Sotheby  are  selling  on  the  18th  and  19th 
instant  an  assorted  collection  of  fine  books.  Mr. 
Bumpus’s  library  includes  sets  of  Hardy,  Jefferies, 
Kingsley,  Scott,  Stevenson,  Thackeray,  all  nicely  bound, 
and  a choice  selection  of  Eragny  and  Vale  Press  books. 
A set  of  first  editions  of  Lever,  uniformly  bound,  is  in- 
teresting, and  a set  of  99  first  editions  of  Dickens  and 
Dickensiana  will  be  offered  in  a single  lot  before  dis- 
persal. The  second  day’s  sale  contains  some  rare 
Americana,  a series  of  heraldic  manuscripts  on  vellum 
drawn  up  for  Queen  Elizabeth,  some  volumes  of  tracts, 
and  some  illustrated  books.  An  extensive  set  of  early 
Army  Lists  will  attract  one  class  of  genealogists,  while 
purchasers  of  early  printed  books  will  find  at  the  end 
of  the  sale  a good  supply  of  incunabula,  and  a large 
quantity  of  manuscripts,  most  of  them  Italian,  15th 
century,  but  including  an  English  Psalter  from  the 
library  of  William  Morris,  and  a French  14th  century 
Bible. 

This  Side  of  Paradise,  by  F.  S.  Fitzgerald  (Collins, 
7s.  6d.  net),  is  the  history  of  the  adolescence  and  early 
manhood  of  Amory  Blaine,  Princeton  graduate,  ego- 
tist, and  personage.  We  do  not  wonder  that  this  book 
should  be  a success  in  America ; it  is  well  written,  and 
attacks  many  of  the  questions  which  are  disturbing 
people’s  minds  there.  But  we  must  protest  against 
the  introduction  of  cross  headings  designed  to  point 
out  the  intention  of  each  new  episode.  Our  author  is 
not  so  subtle  as  that  implies,  and  readers  of  under- 
standing are  apt  to  be  annoyed  at  such  helps  to  their 
intelligence.  We  recommend  the  book  as  a rather 
important  study  of  one  side  of  American  life. 

The  Divine  Adventure,  by  Theodore  Maynard 
(Macdonald,  7s.  6d.  net),  is  a story  depicting  the  evolu- 
tion of  a Dissenter  into  a Roman  Catholic.  The  most 
interesting  part  of  it  is  the  description  of  life  in  a Fran- 
ciscan convent,  and  the  experiences  of  a novice  who  is 
ultimately  rejected.  A well-written  book. 

Scouting  on  the  Border  and  The  Pursuit  of  the 
Apache  Chief  by  E.  T.  Tomlinson  (Appleton, 
7s.  each  net),  are  two  tales  of  frontier  fighting  in  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico,  not  quite  so  good  as  the  best 
Hentys,  and  a great  deal  better  than  his  less  successful 
ones.  The  scenery  and  descriptions  will  interest  Eng- 
lish boys,  and  the  fighting  and  scouting  are  quite  good. 
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The  present,  when  adjustments  are  being 
made  in  industries  to  meet  new  conditions, 
is  the  time  to  consider 
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bray : 4s.  net. 

Foster  on  Auction.  By  R.  F.  Foster.  Third  edition. 
De  La  Rue  : 7s.  6d.  net. 

Other  People’s  Money.  By  “ A Trustee.”  Mills  & 
Boon  : 2 s.  6d.  net. 

Sport  in  a Nutshell.  By  C.  E.  Hughes  and  Fred 
Buchanan.  Jarrolds:  is.  6d.  net. 

The  Eton  College  Chronicle.  1753 — 1790.  By  R.  A. 
Austen-Leigh.  Eton.  Spottiswoode,  Ballantyne  : 
30s.  net. 

Three  Accounts  of  Peterloo.  By  Eye  Witnesses  : 
Bishop  Stanley,  Lord  Hylton,  John  Benjamin 
Smith.  Longmans  : 6s.  net. 


SAVOY 

Restaurant 

Cool  Breezes  from  the  Rioer,  a 
glorious  view  of  the  Thames, 
and  the  greenery  of  the  Gardens 
interpose  a welcome  break  to  the 
day’s  work  of  the  City  Man  who 
takes  his  Luncheon  at  the  SaOoy 

D°elephone 

Gerrard  4343 
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THE  CITY 

This  Department  of  The  Saturday  Review  will 
shortly  come  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Hartley  Withers, 
at  present  Editor  of  ‘ The  Economist.' 

Unlimited  Borrowing. 

THE  City  is  still  seeking  for  the  reasons 
that  prompted  the  Treasury  to  resume  un- 
limited borrowing  on  terms  involving  a 
charge  on  the  nation  of  nearly  6%,  but  can  find  no 
adequate  excuse,  except  the  dire  necessity  created 
by  the  falsification  of  the  Budget  estimates.  The 
policy  involved  by  this  high  interest  borrowing  is 
the  more  mysterious,  in  that,  a few  months  back, 
an  ambitious  attempt  was  made  to  bring  down  the 
rate  of  interest  on  British  Government  loans  to 
31%.  It  was  undoubtedly  hoped  that  the  Conver- 
sion Loan  bearing  that  rate  would  gradually  rise 
to  par,  thus  rendering  possible  the  conversion  of 
other  floating  debt  on  much  more  favourable  terms. 
Any  such  hope  must  now  be  dropped,  and  we  are 
back  at  the  worst  financial  phase  of  the  war,  when 
6%  Exchequer  bonds  were  issued  as  an  emergency 
measure,  but  were  withdrawn  on  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. 

Lower  Interest  Basis. 

If  any  progress  is  to  be  made  towards  reducing 
the  annual  charge  of  the  National  Debt,  the  tap 
of  these  expensive  Treasury  bonds  must  be  turned 
off  as  soon  as  possible,  and  a fresh  effort  made  to 
produce  a comprehensive  scheme,  consolidating  the 
whole  of  the  war  debt  on  a lower  interest  basis.  As 
Dr.  Macnamara  recently  pointed  out,  the  interest 
of  350  millions  sterling  on  the  debt  is  the  first 
charge  on  the  nation’s  resources,  and  while  it  re- 
mains, there  is  no  possibility  of  bringing  the  Bud- 
get figures  within  manageable  proportions.  There 
are  only  two  possible  ways  of  reducing  this  charge. 
The  interest  on  British  Government  loans  could  be 
forcibly  cut  down,  which  would  be  equivalent  to 
repudiation  and  is  unthinkable.  Or  the  Govern- 
ment, by  economising  in  its  other  expenditure, 
could  so  improve  British  credit  that  its  securities 
would  appreciate,  and  render  possible  a fresh  Con- 
version loan,  involving  a real  saving  in  interest. 

Market  Outlook. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  there  had  been  any 
public  backing  for  markets,  they  would  have  gone 
considerably  better  during  the  past  week.  All  the 
principal  difficulties  which  have  loomed  so  large  on 
the  horizon  for  months  past  have  been  swept  away 
as  if  by  magic.  The  truce  in  Ireland,  and  the  pro- 
posed limitation  of  armaments,  were  bull  points  of 
the  first  magnitude,  and  there  was  also  the  prospect 
of  cheaper  money  to  cheer  up  the  investment  group. 
Add  to  these  points  the  growing  probability  of  a 
trade  revival,  and  the  fact  that  labour  is  reconciling 
itself  to  the  inevitable  downward  adjustment  of 
wages,  and  we  have  a situation  which  may  easily 
lead  to  pronounced  activity  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
Seeing  that  the  total  deposits  in  the  nine  big  banks, 
apart  from  the  Bank  of  England,  exceed  1,750  mil- 
lions, there  must  be  a good  deal  of  capital  to  be 
tempted  out  by  a lower  Bank  rate.  If  all  goes  well, 
the  end  of  the  holiday  season  should  coincide  with 
the  end  of  the  long  spell  of  stagnation.  Possibly 
the  revival  may  come  still  earlier. 


Exchanges  and  Bank  Rate. 

The  appreciation  in  the  exchange  value  of  the 
dollar  or  rather  the  depreciation  of  sterling  in  the 
United  States,  has  been  a depressing  feature  of  the 
exchanges  during  the  past  week.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  value  of  the  mark  has  shown  a tendency 
to  appreciate,  the  initiative  here  coming  mainly 
from  the  Continent.  By  far  the  most  important 
factor  on  the  exchange  horizon  remains  the  pay- 
ment by  Germany  of  indemnity  instalments  under 
the  Reparation  agreement.  As  regards  the  Bank 
rate,  a battle  royal  is  evidently  going  on  between 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Treasury,  as  to  the 
advisability  of  a further  reduction.  The  dear  money 
party  point  with  a certain  amount  of  satisfaction  to 
the  decline  in  the  value  of  sterling,  coincident  with 
the  last  reduction  in  the  official  minimum,  as  an 
argument  in  favour,  of  “ no  change.”  But  there 
is  not  necessarily  any  relation  between  the  two. 
From  the  point  of  view  both  of  trade  requirements 
and  Government  indebtedness,  it  is  most  desirable 
that  money  should  be  obtainable  on  easier  terms  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Stock  Market  Features. 

One  of  the  brightest  features  of  the  Stock 
Markets  is  the  good  demand  for  the  scrips  of 
recent  new  loans.  The  Colonials  have  benefited 
especially  from  the  understanding  that  there  is  to 
be  a “ close  time  ” for  such  issues.  British 
Government  securities  are  overshadowed  by  the 
Treasury  bond  issue  and  make  little  headway. 
Home  Railways  ignore  the  coming  dividend  de- 
clarations, and  despite  the  evidence  of  more  energy 
in  competing  with  road  traffic,  the  outlook  after  de- 
control causes  some  anxiety.  The  remarkable  rise 
in  the  Japanese  4!%  loans,  following  upon  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  dollar,  calls  for  mention.  Chinese 
Customs  bonds  remain  popular  with  investors. 
Norw'ay  scrip  has  rallied  to  par  and  the  French  and 
German  loans  reflect  the  recovery  in  francs  and 
marks  respectively.  In  other  directions,  Industrial 
issues  have  kept  very  steady,  holding  their  own 
without  developing  any  feature  of  particular  inter- 
est. Among  Mining  shares  Kaffirs  have  been  respon- 
sive to  the  rise  in  gold  following  the  movement  in 
the  dollar  exchange  already  mentioned.  Rubber 
shares  have  improved  appreciably  with  the  advance 
in  the  price  of  the  raw  commodity,  a moderate  de- 
mand in  a market  but  ill  supplied  with  shares  help- 
ing the  movement.  The  Oil  Market  has  remained 
merely  steady  in  the  absence  of  any  further  tax 
development.  Argentine  Rails  have  evinced  a 
sagging  tendency  as  a result  of  investment  apathy 
and  indifferent  traffic. 

President  Harding  and  the  Oil  Tax. 

President  Harding’s  disapproval  of  the  new  im- 
port tax  on  oil  entering  the  United  States,  as  “con- 
trary to  his  foreign  policy,”  protects  that  country 
from  itself.  Such  a declaration  from  the  Chief 
Executive  must  necessarily  end  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  project.  The  President,  in  his  letter 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, points  out  that  this  policy  is  actuated  by  a 
“growing  concern”  over  the  supply  of  crude  oil  to 
which  America  may  turn  for  future  needs,  not  alone 
for  domestic  commerce,  but  for  the  Navy  and 
merchant  marine. 
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America's  Needs. 

The  dimensions  of  present  oil  imports  into  the 
United  States  are  a guide  to  her  prospective 
" needs  ” in  that  respect.  Notwithstanding  the 
enormous  production  of  her  own  fields  the  current 
calendar  year  is  estimated  to  show  oil  imports  of 
about  6,000,000,000  gallons,  pr  just  twice  the  quan- 
tity imported  in  1919,  and  a quintupled  increase  on 
1917.  Prior  to  1912  the  importations  totalled  less 
than  10,000,000  gallons  per  annum;  in  1912  they 
soared  to  150,000,000,  and  in  1913  to  500,000,000 
gallons  of  crude  oil,  with  yearly  increases  there- 
after to  beyond  the  1,000,000,000  gallon  mark  in 
1917.  These  figures  apply  only  to  the  crude  oil  as 
taken  from  the  ground;  meantime,  however,  there 
has  been  a proportionate  growth  in  importation  of 
manufactured  oil  products.  In  1919  the  total  quan- 
tity of  refined  petroleum,  in  all  forms,  entering  the 
United  States  amounted  to  47,000,000  gallons;  last 
month,  which  closed  the  fiscal  year,  these  imports 
were  returned  at  125,000,000  gallons.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  President  Harding  is  well  justified  in 
describing  his  country’s  oil  needs  as  something  of 
“ growing  concern.” 

The  Rivalry  with  Mexico. 

The  President’s  attitude  towards  the  oil  imposts 
in  the  new  Tariff  measure  is  ostensibly,  and  pro- 
fessedly, dictated  by  high  policy  of  general  applica- 
tion. But  it  also  serves  the  very  practical  and  im- 
mediate purpose  of  restraining  American  oil  inter- 
ests from  playing  into  the  hands  of  Mexico,  whose 
challenge  for  a still  higher  place  as  a source  of 
world-supply  of  both  crude  oil  and  refined  pro- 
ducts grows  year  by  year  more  menacing  to  her 
neighbour  on  the  North.  Whatever  the  imme- 
diate check  to  Mexican  expansion  owing  to  in- 
creased taxation  on  oil  products,  a situation  further 
aggravated  by  reprisals  on  the  United  States  side, 
the  latter  country  has  nothing  to  gain,  ultimately, 
but  much  to  lose,  should  it  run  counter  to  its 
Government’s  declared  policy.  The  overwhelm- 
ing bulk  of  America’s  oil  imports  come,  of  course, 
from  Mexico.  Of  the  crude  oil  available, 
4,791,000,000  gallons  came  from  that  source,  and 
less  than  a half  million  gallons  from  all  other 
countries.  Up  to  now  Mexico  has  moved  her  oil, 
in  ever  increasing  quantities,  to  the  United  States, 
the  nearest  trade  centre  in  which  it  could  be  put 
in  marketable  form,  and  thence  distributed  to  the 
consuming  world,  but  events  would  appear  to  be 
shaping  themselves  auspiciously  for  Mexico,  pro- 
viding she  discovers  statesmanship  commensurate 
with  the  opportunities  they  offer. 

Oil  Market  Notes. 

A considerable  volume  of  business  sprang  up, 
probably  due  to  the  statement  that  President  Hard- 
ing would  veto  the  proposed  taxes  on  imports  of  oil 

into  the  States. Royal  Dutch  have  been  buyers 

from  Amsterdam,  where  the  commercial  position  is 
much  better.  Shell  Ordinary  at  the  ex  divided  price 

have  attracted  buyers. Mexican  Eagle  Oil 

shares  improved. Mexican  Petroleum  have  had 

some  bad  shocks  in  New  York,  and  seem  to  be  the 
favourite  stock  for  the  bears  to  gamble  in  at  present. 

The  Trinidad  group  turned  slighly  harder, 
especially  Trinidad  Central.-- The  British  Con- 

trolled were  reported  in  the  market  to  have  brought 
in  a good  well  at  a shallow  depth.  The  Burmah 


Oil  8%  New  Preference  issue  was  a great  success. 
It  was  subscribed  for  about  three  times  over,  and  as 
soon  as  the  market  opened,  there  was  a large  busi- 
ness in  them  from  is.  to  is.  9d.  premium.  They 
ended  21s.  9d.  for  the  fully  paid,  at  which  price 
they  yield  7§%,  which  is  covered  by  earnings 

nearly  15  times. British  Controlled  which  were 

lower  on  the  distribution  of  some  shares  that  had 
been  tied  up  in  Syndicates,  were  dealt  in  very  freely 
and  selling  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  week.  Deve- 
lopments seem  to  be  better  each  week  from  both 

Venezuela  and  Trinidad. Apex  Trinidad  should 

look  up  again  shortly,  as  the  enforced  restric- 
tion of  their  output  will  be  removed  to  a cer- 
tain extent  on  August  1st,  when  the  Leaseholds 
Company  will  commence  to  take  5,000  tons  a month 
from  them.  They  are  reported  to  net  about  £3  10s. 
per  ton  profit  on  this,  which  on  their  small  capital 
gives  a considerable  return. 

Gold  and  Diamonds. 

Prices  in  the  Gold  Share  market  have  been  moved 
upwards  on  the  rise  in  the  currency  price  of  gold, 
which  rests  on  the  New  York  exchange  value  of 
sterling.  The  movement  was  not  expected  until 
later  in  the  month,  when  grain  and  cotton  bills 
usually  come  forward,  but  a “ hold  up  ” in  Ameri- 
can wheat  is  said  to  have  collapsed,  which,  in  con- 
junction with  the  coal  shipments  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe,  probably  brought  about  an  ear- 
lier demand  than  had  been  anticipated  for  dollar 
currency.  How  far  the  upward  movement  in  gold 
may  go,  depends  to  a very  considerable  extent  upon 
how  our  export  trade  expands  during  the  next 
month  or  two.  The  public  is  not  buying  mining 
shares  yet  to  any  observable  extent,  although  the 
general  prospects  are  undoubtedly  good  for  a 
capital  appreciation.  It  would  be  wise  in  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  market  to  stick  to  the  dividend 
payers  or  principal  holding  shares.  Diamond 
shares  have  been  firmish,  Amsterdam  announcing 
the  arrival  of  American  buyers  of  the  stones.  There 
has  been  very  little  movement  in  base  metal  shares, 
present  prices  for  metals  showing  little  or  no  profit, 
while  it  is  known  that  most  producers  have  large 
stocks  in  hand  still  to  be  digested. ' Prices,  how- 
ever, are  generally  at  such  a low  level  that  it  would 
take  very  little  favourable  news  to  bring  about  a 
general  hardening  of  quotations.  Investors  with 
a little  patience  might  do  considerably  worse  with 
their  spare  cash  than  buy  some  of  the  principal 
stocks  in  the  mining  market. 

Tanganyika  Concessions. 

The  directors  of  the  Arizona  Copper  Company 
are  said  to  be  thinking  of  selling  the  mine  and 
plant  to  an  American  Company,  although  it  is  by 
no  means  clear  whether  they  have  received  a defi- 
nite offer,  or  are  simply  trying  to  pick  up  the 
threads  of  the  tentative  proposals  made  to  them  last 
year.  The  company  has  been  badly  hit  by  the 
low  price  of  copper  and  the  fiscal  policy  of  the 
United  States;  and  if  a deal  can  be  brought  off,  it 
would  be  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  the 
shareholders.  The  Board  of  the  Tanganyika  Con- 
cessions is  strangely  silent  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed increase  of  capital  by  the  Union  Miniere,  the 
annual  meeting  of  which  was  held  in  Brussels  this 
week.  Tanganyika  Concessions  was  floated  in 
1899  by  Mr.  Robert  Williams,  an  engineer  once  in 
the  employ  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  to  work  an  ancient 
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Solid  Food  or  Liquid  for  a whole 
party  kept  Hot  or  Ice  Cold 

The  most  serviceable  of  Thermal  Jars. 

Makes  a success  of  any  meal  out  of  doors. 

Always  of  use  in  the  home. 

Light  in  weight— practically  unbreakable. 

Easily  carried,  if  desired,  by  the  bail. 

Has  an  extra  wide  opening — easy  filling,  easy  emptying 
and  cleaning. 

IN  GREAT  DEMAND  NOW 

A them^ve^by  roaTnv""'  0°/  country  "will  tp^reciate'’  the  "advantage  ' of 
having  an  ALADDIN  Thermalware  Jar,  in  which  adequate  SUPP'>«  of 
cooked  foods  01  liquids  can  be  conveniently  and  cleanly  stored  and 
and  kept  hot  or  cold  for  many  hours.  , . . . . Dnitpr 

When  not  on  holiday  the  ALADDIN  is  splendid  for  keeping  Meat,  Butte**. 
Milk,  etc.,  sweet  and  fresh  in  any  sort  of  weather.  It  is  excellent  value 
money,  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE 


THERMALWARE  JAR 


is  demonstrated  and  sold  at  the  following  Stores: — 
Boots,  The  Chemists,  181,  Regent  St., 
W.i;  Harrods,  Ltd.,  Brompton  Rd., 
S.W.i ; Selfridge  & Co..  Ltd.,  Oxford 
SL,  W.i.;  Wm.  Whiteley,  Ltd., 
Queen’s  Rd.,  W.;  Army  and  Navy 
Stores,  Victoria  St.,  S.W.;  J.  C.  Vic- 
kery, 177,  Regent  St.,  S.W.i ; Sizaire 
Berwick,  27,  Old  Bond  St.,  S.W.i; 
Thomas  Good  & Co.  (London),  Ltd., 
South  Audley  St.;  S.  Smith  & Sons, 
Ltd.,  179,  Great  Portland  St.,  W.i.; 
Gordon  Watney  & Co.,  Ltd.,  31, 
Brook  Street,  W.;  Staines  Kitchen 
Equipment  Co.,  131,  Victoria  St., 
S.W.i ; Dunhills,  Ltd.,  359,  361,  Euston 
Road,  N.W.,  Conduit  Street,  W.,  and 
Glasgow;  D.  Napier  Son,  Ltd., 

New  Burlington  Street,  W.i.;  Civil 
Service  Supoly  Association,  Ltd.,  136, 
Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. ; Everitt, 
Penn  & Co.,  Ltd.,  16,  Panton  Street, 
Haymarket,  W. 

One-Gallon  Size  (as  illustrated)  £5  5 0 
Two-Quart  Size £4  4 0 


TO  ‘ SATURDAY  REVIEW” 
READERS  OUTSIDE  LONDON. 

If  you  are  not  a customer  of  any 
of  the  above  etores,  send  your  order 
direct  to  us  with  remittance.  We 
guarantee  all  purchasers  of  the 
Aladdin  Thermalware  Jar  satisfac- 
tion or  return  of  money. 


ALADDIN  INDUSTRIES, Ltd. 

132a,  SOUTHWARK  St,  London,  S.E.1. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

(PAYABLF  IK  ADVANCE) 

Post  F ree : 

At  Home  and  Abroad 

One  Year  '•  10  0 

Half  Year  : 15  o 

9 KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C.  2. 


DEATH  D UTIES. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Scott’s  Novels,  48 
vols.,  cloth  paper  labels,  very  rare,  best  edition,  1829,  etc., 
£6  6s.  Od.  Gilfillan’s  British  Poets,  fine  set,  large  type,  48  vols. 
£4  4s.  Od.,  1854.  Way’s  Memo,  ies  of  Whistler,  1910,  7s.  6d.  ; 
Burton’s  illus.  Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  unexpurgated,  £56. 
Women  of  All  Nations,  2 vols.,  £2  2s.  ; Dramatic  Works  of  St. 
John  Hankin  with  intro,  by  John  Drinkwater,  3 vols.,  25s.  ; 
Maupassant’s  Select  Works,  8 vols.,  £2  2s.  Od.  ; Debrett’s  Peer- 
age, 1915,  as  new,  32s.,  for  5s.  6d.,  post  free;  Ruskin’s  Works, 
Best  Library  Edition,  39  vols.,  £25.  Building  of  Britain  and  the 
Empire  (Traill’s  Social  England),  profusely  illus.,  6 vols.,  hand- 
some set,  half  morocco,  £6  6s.  ; Barrie’s  Quality  Street,  Edit.  De 
Luxe,  illus.,  by  Hugh  Thomson,  30s.  Carmen,  illus.  by  Ren4 
Bull,  Edit.  De  Luxe,  30s.  Send  also  for  Catalogue,  100,000 
bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a book,  and  have  failed  to  find 
it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Send  a list  of  books  you  will  exchange  for 
others.  Books  Wanted  : Gorer  & Blacker’s  Chinese  Porcelain, 
2 vols.,  1911  ; Morgan  Catalogue  of  Chinese  Porcelain,  1904  ; £15 
each  offered.  Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John 
Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


BOOKS 

At  Bargain  Prices 

The  Books  included  in  this  Catalogue  are  new  as  published,  but  are  now 
offered  at  Great  Reduction  off  the  Original  Price. 

WILLIAM  GLAISHER,  LTD.,  Booksellers. 

265,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C.1. 


SCARCE  BOOKS. 

Handsomely  bound  Books,  Fine  illustrated 
volumes.  First  Editions.  Modern  Presses: 
and  Miscellaneous  Secondhand  Books. 

CATALOGUE  JUST  READY. 

J.  & E.  BUMPUS,  250  Oxford  Street,  W. 


Philosophic  Religious  Mysticism. 

“ SYNTHESIS  OF  SYSTEM  OF  PLOTINUS.” 
Now  ready,  2/9  post  free. 

Hermetic  Truth  Society,  155b,  Brompton  Rd.,  London, 
S.W.I. 


HOLIDAY  POSTS  of  all  kinds  urgently  wanted  by  qualified 
women  (not  domestic  servants)  unable  to  meet  vacation 
expenses.  Write,  Miss  Strachey,  Women’s  Service,  58,  Vic- 
toria Street.  Tel.  : Victoria  9542. 


MONTESSORI  HOUSE,  HARPENDEN.— Boarders  from 
three  years  old  under  charge  of  House-Mother.  Dr.  Mon- 
tessori  has  consented  to  advise  on  all  matters  of  educational 
method.  Director— C.  A.  Claremont,  B.Sc.  Apply  REV.  C. 
GRANT,  St.  George’s,  Harpenden. 

AUTHORS’  MSS.  TYPEWRITTEN,  Is.  per  1,000  WORDS. 
Neat,  intelligent  work  on  good  paper.  Individual  require- 
ments carefully  followed.  Carbon  copy  3d.  per  1,000  words. 
Typewriting  Section,  OXFORD  BUREAU,  3,  Crosshall  Street, 
Liverpool. 

EDUCATION,  SWITZERLAND,  Lausanne,  8,  Pr6  Fleuri. 
Six  elder  girls  received  in  refined  home  of  Mademoiselle 
GLATZ,  diplomfe  Paris,  Switzerland,  late  of  Princess  Helena 
College  and  Liverpool  High  School.  For  further  particulars 
apply  to  the  Rev.  HUGH  RODGER,  St.  Andrew’s  Manse, 
Bournemouth. 


CATALOGUE 
No.  499 
NOW  READY 


Insure  your  life  for  the 
probable  amount  of 
your  death  duties  and 
so  leave  your  estate 
intact  for  your  heirs. 
PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  CO-  LTD., 

142  HOLBORN  BARS,  E.C.  1. 


Lakeland  is 
Wonderland 

A land  of  rugged  mountains,  lovely  lakes, 
glorious  scenery  and  wind-swept  open  spaces. 
In  this  lovely  spot,  every  possible  holiday 
taste  can  be  more  than  satisfied — boating, 
fishing,  climbing,  walking,  golfing — there  is 
no  end  to  them. 


Write  to  Enquiry  Office,  Euston  Statwn.  London.  N. W.i  for  a copy 
of  the  beautifully  Illustrated  Guide,  entitled  The  English  Lakes, 
enr.lnsiiif*  2 d.  for  hostage. 
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gold  and  copper  property  in  north  west  Rhodesia, 
but  he  subsequently  moved  its  activities  across  the 
Belgian  border,  where  a large  concession  was  ob- 
tained in  the  Katanga  district  of  the  Belgian  Congo. 
The  Belgian  Authorities  drove  a keen  bargain,  for 
Williams  had  to  do  all  the  hard  work,  and  get  40 
per  cent,  of  the  profits,  the  remaining  60  per  cent, 
going  to  the  Special  Belgian  Commission.  To 
regulate  the  percentages,  a Belgian  Company  was 
formed,  called  the  Union  Miniere  du  Haut 
Katanga,  which  held  the  concession,  and  in  which 
the  Tanganyika  Concessions  got  39.2  per  cent. .of 
the  shares.  The  area  has  been  proved  to  be  very 
rich  in  all  kinds  of  minerals,  extensive  deposits  hav- 
ing been  found  of  copper,  tin,  cobalt,  coal,  and 
even  diamonds,  in  spite  of  which  the  shareholders 
of  the  English  Company  had  to  be  content  to  see 
profits  go  into  development  expenses  and  exten- 
sions to  plant,  their  assets  at  one  time  even  having 
to  be  mortgaged  to  keep  things  going.  During 
the  war  all  the  copper  that  could  be  produced  was 
taken  by  the  Allies  at  a price  which  showed  a hand- 
some profit,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  redeem  the  debentures  and  other  debts 
by  the  issue  of  new  shares,  which  were  underwrit- 
ten by  the  National  Mining  Corporation. 

The  Union  Miniere. 

The  value  of  the  property  having  been  proved,  the 
Belgians  are  now  as  anxious  to  put  upi  capital  as 
previously  they  were  for  others  to  take  the  risk.  It 
is  now  proposed  to  increase  the  capital  of  the  Union 
Miniere  by  some  311,000,000  francs,  by  the  issue 
of  11,000,000  in  ordinary  shares  of  100  francs  each 
at  a premium  of  600  francs,  or  thereabouts,  and  by 
the  issue  of  150,000,000  francs  in  6%  preference 
shares,  also  entitled  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  profit 
after  1928,  and  150,000,000  francs  in  6%  preference 
shares  entitled  to  no  participation  in  profits.  The 
Tanganyika  company,  in  order  to  maintain  its  in- 
terest at  40  per  cent.,  will  have  to  find  a lot  more 
money,  and  how  it  is  to  do  so  is  not  by  any  means 
clear,  since  its  present  capital  is  £2,200,000,  and 
the  Belgian  proposals  are  not  free  from  considera- 
ble risk.  Last  year  18,962  tons  of  copper  were  pro- 
duced, and  assuming  that  the  whole  of  the  profit 
shown  in  the  accounts  was  got  from  copper,  the 
gross  revenue  represents  £16  2s.  per  ton,  on  an 
average  selling  price  of  £101  per  ton,  while  copper 
is  now  only  about  £70  per  ton.  It  is  true  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Belgian  Company  stated  that  the 
present  price  of  the  metal  covers  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction, general  expenses,  and  financial  charges, 
but  unless  the  metal  goes  back  to  £100  per  ton, 
where  is  the  profit  to  come  from  to  pay  the  increased 
charges?  No  dividend  was  paid  by  either  Com- 
pany for  last  year. 

Raw  Cotton  More  Active. 

Our  Lancashire  correspondent  writes  : — The  in- 
creased activity  in  the  cotton  trade  is  being  main- 
tained. The  recent  freer  buying  in  piece  goods, 
especially  for  India,  is  being  reflected  in  the  raw 
cotton  markets.  On  Monday  last  the  spot  sales  in 
Liverpool  were  12,000  bales,  and  on  Tuesday 
15,000  bales.  For  such  big  figures  we  have  to  go 
back  to  November,  1919,  when  the  boom  was  at  its 
height.  Prices  hardened  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week,  but  late  on  Tuesday  there  was  profit-taking 
by  operators  and  by  some  the  advance  was  lost. 
The  trade  position  is  distinctly  better,  but  there  are 


weak  holders  of  the  raw  material,  especially  in  the 
Southern  States  of  America.  A critical  time  for 
the  year  1921-22  crop  is  now  being  experienced,  and 
prices  during  the  next  week  or  two  are  likely  to 
fluctuate  according  to  weather  advices  from  the 
belt. 

Increased  Employment  for  Weavers. 

The  larger  business  recently  done  in  cotton 
cloths  is  resulting  in  increased  employment  for 
weavers  in  North  and  North-East  Lancashire.  The 
number  of  unemployed  registered  at  the  Labour 
Exchanges  is  decreasing,  especially  in  Blackburn 
and  Preston.  The  operatives  have  now  settled  down 
to  the  new  scale  of  wages  and  they  are  looking  for- 
ward to  earning  more  money  in  the  near  future  than 
during  the  past  half-year,  as  a result  of  working 
longer  hours.  There  seems  to  be  a possibility  of 
the  Master  Spinners’  abolishing  the  organised  short 
time  scheme  which  has  been  in  operation  since  the 
end  of  last  year. 

Cotton  Mill  Dividends. 

More  particulars  are  now  available  of  cotton  mill 
dividends  declared  at  the  end  of  June.  A summary 
of  the  reports  issued  by  100  companies  shows  that 
57  concerns  were  unable  to  make  any  distribution  to 
ordinary  shareholders.  The  76  mills  that  took 
stock  for  three  months’  working  have  paid  an 
average  dividend  of  nearly  5 per  cent,  against  over 
7 per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  previous  quarter. 
With  regard  to  the  24  mills  that  balanced  their 
books  for  the  half-year  the  average  dividend  is  7J 
per  cent,  per  annum,  which  compares  with  22J  per 
cent,  per  annum  paid  at  the  end  of  last  December. 
The  hardening  tendency  in  share  prices  continues 
and  brokers  report  a larger  demand  from  the  public. 

Preference  Dividends  Passed. 

The  important  losses  entailed  during  the  past 
twelve  months  by  cotton  cloth  merchant  houses  are 
reflected  by  two  leading  textile  firms  not  paying 
the  preference  dividend  just  due.  With  regard  to 
Messrs.  Probst  Hanbury  & Company,  the  com- 
pany was  only  floated  about  twelve  months  ago 
and  their  chief  connections  are  in  China.  The 
other  firm  is  Messrs.  Schill  Brothers,  who  are  old- 
established  and  have  done  well  in  past  years.  The 
big  fall  in  values  since  last  summer  has  undoubt- 
edly been  a very  serious  matter  for  shippers  and 
merchants. 

Rubber  Market. 

The  market  in  crude  rubber  is  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  nervousness.  Speculators  who  sold  for 
forward  delivery  in  the  expectation  of  buying  back 
more  cheaply  before  being  called  upon  to  hand 
over  the  rubber  are  not  altogether  happy  over  the 
outlook.  It  looks  as  though  stocks  of  the  com- 
modity have  already  reached  their  highest  point, 
and  as  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  supply  being 
cut  down  by  50%,  it  is  no  longer  safe  to  bank  on  a 
further  fall  in  price.  Moreover,  the  actual  con- 
sumer will  now  want  to  be  replenishing  his  stocks 
since  he  can  no  longer  rely  on  the  price  remaining 
depressed  through  the  slack  trade  demand  and  the 
pressure  of  surplus  supplies.  Another  factor  is 
the  prospective  formation  of  a £2,200,00  Corpora- 
tion of  producers  to  control  the  production  and  sale 
of  rubber. 
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WARM  WEATHER 
ADVICE:— 


BUY 


THEY  SATISFY ! 


“ Veribest  99 

Corned  Beef 

“ Veribest  ” 

Ox  Tongue 

14  Veribest  ’ 

Lunch  longue 

“ Veribest  ’ 

Breakfast  Tongue 

“ Veribest  ’ 

Pat4s 

“ Veribest  ’ 

Tomato  Ketchup 

“ Veribest  ’ 

Chili  Sauce 

“ Veribest  ’ 

Salmon 

“ Veribest  ’ 
“ Veribest  ’ 
“ Veribest  ’ 

Salad  Dressing 
Evaporated  Milk 
Tinned  Fruits  (in 
syrup) 

Condensed  Soups 

41  Veribest  ’ 

44  Armour’s 

” Cornflakes 

44  Greenbank  ” Ox  Tongues  (in 
glass) 

44  Greenbank  ” Cooked  Hams 

At  afternoon  teas  or  in  the  hamper  taken  on 
boating  or  motor  trips,  dainty  sandwiches  made  of 

vrfrmours 

Meat  and  Fish  Pastes 

add  to  the  enjoyment  of  all. 

There  are  eighteen  varieties  of  these  delicious 
sandwich  dainties — ten  of  meat  and  eight  of  fish — 
and  each  will  tempt  the  most  delicate  appetite 
or  satisfy  genuine  hunger. 

Like  all  Armour  Oval  Label  products,  “ Green- 
bank  ” pastes  are  of  that  high  standard  of  quality 
that  all  housewives  find  so  dependable. 

Have  you  tried  “Greenbank”  Ox  Tongues  (in 
glass) — they’re  delicious, 

SOLD  BY  ALL  HIGH  CLASS  GROCERY  STORES. 


ARMOUR^  COMPANY 

QUEEN'S  HOUSE  LONDON  KINGSWAY 


If  you  believe  in  judging  the  value  of  office  equipment,  not  by  what  you  put  into  it,  but  by  what 
you  get  out  of  it — over  a period  of  years — you  must  believe  in  the  Royal  Typewriter.  It  produces 
more — and  better — letters  each  business  day.  It  “stands  up  ” under  the  most  severe  usaee— Royal 
durability  is  world-famed.  Its  strength  and  long  life  are  as  dependable  as  its  ease  of  operation.  The 
Royal — in  fact — is  the  one  typewriter  that  fully  answ  ers  the  exacting  demands  of  present-day  busine-s. 

By  comparison  under  the  most  gruelling  tests,  Royal  superiority  has  been  definitely  proven. 

A telephone  call  to  a Royal  representative  will  enable  you  to  judge  for  yourself,  under  your  own 
working  conditions,  the  qualities  of  this  modern  typewriter. 


ROYAL  STANDARD  TYPEWRITER 


VISIBLE  WRITING  MACHINE  Co.,  Ltd., 
Royal  Typewriter  House, 

75a  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
LONDON,  E.C.4 


ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  Co.,  Inc. 

Royal  Typewriter  Building, 

364  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK,  U.S.A. 


BRANCHES  FROM  IOHN  O GROATS  TO  LAND'S  END. 
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SHIPPING  SHIPPING 


P&  O and  BRITISH  INDIA  Co.’s 

'A-/  Passenger  and  Freight  Services. 

MEDITERRANEAN,  EGYPT,  INDIA,  PERSIAN  GULF\ 
BURMAH,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS,  SIAM,  E.  & S.  AFRICA,  AUSTRALASIA. 

Address  for  all  Passenger  Business,  P.  & O.  House,  14,  Cockspur  Street, 
London,  S.W.  1 ; Freight  or  General  Business:  122,  Leadenhall  St.,  E.C.  3. 
B.I.  Agents,  GRAY,  DAWES  db  CO.,  122,  Leadenhall  Street , Loiuion,  E.C.  3. 


SOUTH  AFRICA 
AUSTRALIA  & 
THE  FAR  EAST 

FIRST  CLASS  PASSENGERS  ONLY 

AToLY  ALFRED  HOLT  & CO. 

INDIA  BUILDINGS:  LIVERPOOL 


TO-SOUTH 

AMERICA 


THE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM 
PACKET  COMPAN  Y 

18,  MOORGATE  STREET  LONDON.  E.C. 2 

THE  PACIFIC  STEAM 
NAVIGATION  COMPANY 

'GOREE.  WATER  STREET,  LIVERPOOL 


THE 

YACHTING  MONTHLY 

COWES  NUMBER 
NOW  READY 
21- 


THE  BLUE  FUNNEL  LINE 


1 3 Days 

FOR 

25  Guineas 


NORWAY 

SUMMER  PLEASURE  CRUISES 

Visiting  Finest  Fjords, 
by  s.s.  “ORMUZ”  of  the  ORIENT  LINE 

14,584  Tons. 

Sailings — 30th  July  ; 13th,  27th  Aug. 

Single- Berth  Cabins.  Cabins  de  Luxe. 


Managers  : ANDERSON,  GREEN  ^ rO.,  Ltd.,  Head  Office  : 5,  Fenchurch  Avenue.  London,  E.C.3. 
Branch  Offices:  i Cockspur  Street,  S.W.i ; No  1.  Australia  House  Strand. 


ELDER  DEMPSTER  LINES 

LIVERPOOL,  LONDON,  ANTWERP,  HAMBURG,  ROTTERDAM,  MONTREAL,  NEW  YORK 

TO  AND  FROM 

WEST  AFRICA 

CANADA  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Head  Office:  COLONIAL  HOUSE,  LIVERPOOL. 

4 St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C.3.  30  Moseley  St.  Manchester. 

Cardiff,  Hull,  Birmingham,  &c. 
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AUSTRALIAN 
MUTUAL  PROVIDENT 

Estbd.  SOCIETY  1849 

The  Largest  Mutual  Life  Office  in  the  Empire. 
ASSETS  £45,000,000  ' ANNUAL  INCOME  £4.400.000 


MODERATE  PREMIUMS 

LIBERAL  CONDITIONS 

WORLD-WIDE  POLICIES 
EVERY  YEAR  A BONUS  YEAR 


Whole  Life  Policies,  20  years  in  force,  show  average  increase 
of  sum  assured  by  Bonus  exceeding  50  per  cent. 
Endowment  Assurance  Results  also  are  unsurpassed, 

37,  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.  2. 


HE  ADDRESS  of  the 
Editorial,  Publishing  & 
Advertising  Offices  of  The 
Saturday  Review  is  9 King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.2. 
Telephone  Number:  Gerrard  3157 
Subscription  Rates:  Post  free  30/- 
per  annum,  at  home  and  abroad. 


Student  Christian  Movement 

**  The  Student  Christian  Movement  people  have  a way  of  getting 
hold  of  good  books. ” — Manchester  Guardian. 


God  and  the  Struggle  for  Existence 

By  the  RT.  REV.  CHARLES  F.  D’ARCY,  D.D., 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  MISS  LILY  DOUGALL,  the 
REV.  B.  H.  STREETER,  D.D.  Cloth  8vo.  4/6 
net.  Paper,  2/6  net. 

“ The  problem  is  faced  with  the  greatest  candour  and  honesty. 
The  discussion  throughout  is  rich  in  suggestive  and  illuminating 
thoughts.” — T he  Westminster  Gazette. 


The  Desire  of  ail  Nations 

By  AUGUST  CIESZKOWSKI,  then  Polish  Philoso- 
pher, Politician,  Economist,  and  Social  Reformer. 
Translated  by  W.  J.  Rose,  M.A.  Demy  8vo.  10/6  net. 

“ A fearless  and  independent  thinker,  whjse  freshness  and  origin- 
ality fascinate  an  open-minded  reader.” — Church  Family  Newspaper. 

A New  Book  on  International  Relationships. 

Towards  the  Brotherhood  of  Nations 

By  BOLTON  WALLER,  B.A.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 
Paper,  3/6  net. 

This  book  is  written  in  the  strong  conviction  that  the  way  of 
Christianity  is  the  true  way  of  life  for  nations  as  for  men.  It 
deals  with  the  bearing  of  Christianity  upon  pressing  problems  of  to- 
day in  international  affairs. 


The  Universality  of  Christ 

(Second  large  Edition  ready.)  By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Temple,  Bishop  of  Manchester.  Crown  8vo. 
4s.  net.  Paper  2/6  net.  The  series  of  lectures  deli- 
vered at  the  Students’  Conference  in  Glasgow  in 
January. 

Christian  Experience  and  Psychological 

Processes : with  special  reference  to  the  pheno- 
menon of  Auto  suggestion.  Ruth  Rouse  and  H. 
Crichton  Miller,  M.D.  Crown  8vo.  Paper,  2/6.  2nd  edn. 

“ The  problem  is  discussed  with  much  ability.” — Times  Literary 
Supplement. 

New  detailed  Publication  List  post  free  on  application. 

32  RUSSELL  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W C.1 


Messrs,  LONGMANS'  LIST 

AN  ENTHUSIAST 

By  E.  CE.  SOMERVILLE. 

Joint  Author,  with  MARTIN  ROSS,  of  “ Some  Experi- 
ences of  an  Irish  R.M.,”  etc.,  etc.  Crown  8vo.  8/6  net. 
“ A book  of  rare  beauty  and  finish  of  style  ....  it 
has  a most  moving  appeal.” — Sunday  Times. 

“ A love  romance  with  humour  and  pathos  mixed  exactly 
as  in  life.” — Daily  Express. 

“ Those  of  us  who  can  afford  a ‘ Thorburn  ’ book  will 
be  wise,  for  the  work  of  this  great  artist  must  be  limited, 
and  will  certainly  rise  in  value.” — Nature. 

BRITISH  MAMMALS 

Written  and  Illustrated  by  ARCHIBALD  THORBURN, 
F.Z.S.  With  50  Plates  in  colour  and  18  Pen-and-ink 
Sketches  in  the  Text. 

In  Two  Volumes,  4to  Cloth,  with  Gilt  Top,  £W  10s.  net. 
“ Is  easily  the  most  sumptuous  volume  on  the  subject 
yet  issued.” — Illustrated  Sporting  and  Dramatic  News. 

PUBLISHED  ANNUALLY  FROM  1758. 

THE  ANNUAL  REGISTER 

A Review  of  Public  Events  at  Home  and  Abroad  for  the 
Year  1920.  30s.  net. 

“As  full  and  as  accurate  as  ever.” — W estminster  Gazette. 

TEXTILE  DESIGN  AND  COLOUR: 

Elementary  Weaves  and  Figured  Fabrics. 

By  WILLIAM  WATSON,  Lecturer  in  Textile  Manu- 
facture, the  Royal  Technical  College,  Glasgow.  Second 
Edition,  with  an  Appendix  on  Standard  Yarns,  Weaves 
and  Fabrics.  With  Diagrams.  8vo.  21s.  net. 

The  Edinburgh  Review 

Edited  by  HAROLD  COX. 

JULY  1921.  8vo.  7s,  6d.  net. 

ANGLO-FRENCH  RELATIONS.  By  Philippe  A i let. 

THE  DILEMMA  OF  CIVILISATION.  By  the  \ cry  Rev.  The  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ERROR.  By  Hugh  Elliot. 

THE  ORIGIN  & FUTURE  of  PARLIAMENT.  By  Ernest  Barker. 
MODERN  DEMOCRACIES.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  H.  Murray. 

SOME  LIBRARIES  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

By  Sir  Geoffrey  Butler,  K.B.E. 
THE  ANIMALS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME.  By  George  Jennison. 

THE  AGRARIAN  REVOLUTION  IN  BOSNIA-HERZE  GOVINA. 
BOLSHEVISM  IN  CENTRAL  ASIA.  By  Sirdar  Irbal  Ali  Shah. 
SEA  POWER  IN  THE  PACIFIC.  By  David  Hannav. 

THE  GERMAN  INDEMNITY. 

THE  MATRIARCHAL  STATE.  By  J.  E.  G.  de  Montmorency. 
THE  COST  OF  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE.  By  Geoffrey  Drage. 

THE  PUBLIC  PURSE.  By  the  Editor. 

The  English  Historical  Review 

Edited  by  G.  N.  CLARK,  M.A. 

JULY  1921.  Royal  8vo.  7s.6d.net. 

Articles  i 

THE  DATING  OF  THE  EARLY  PIPE  ROLLS. 

By  J.  H.  Round,  LL.D. 

THE  “ DE  ARTE  VENANDI  CUM  AVIBUS  ” OF  THE  EMPEROR 
FREDERICK  II.  By  Charles  H.  Haskins,  LitAD. 

WRITS  OF  ASSISTANCE,  1558-1700. 

By  E.  R.  Adair  and  Miss  F.  M.  Greir  Evans. 

THE  LONDON  WEST  INDIA  INTEREST  IN  THE  i8th  CEN- 
TURY. By  Miss  Lillian  M.  Pbnson. 

Notes  and  Documents.  Reviews  oj  Books.  Short  Notices. 

LONGMANS.  GREEN.  & CO., 

39,  Paternoster  Row,  London.  E.C.  4. 

Fourth  Avenue  and  Thirtieth  Street.  New  York. 
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CALCUTTA  TRAMWAYS  CO. 

Presiding  at  the  Annual  Meeting  on  July  11th,  Mr.  John 
G.  B.  Stone  (Chairman),  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report, 
said  : — The  Capital  Account  expenditure,  £50,888,  was  mainly 
represented  by  further  outlay  on  the  Raja  Bazar  Car  Shed  Ex- 
tension and  increased  cost  of  land  acquired  for  same,  on  the  new 
Kalighat  Car  Shed  and  on  the  fifteen  new  trains.  The  land  re- 
ferred to  was  acquired  as  an  extension  to  the  Company’s  Car  Shed 
year  and  a further  Award  in  the  following  year  totalling  ,£5,892. 
The  amount  shown  in  the  present  Accounts  is  the  result  of  a 
further  appeal  made  to  the  High  Court  by  the  original  owners. 
This  Award,  in  our  opinion,  was  most  unreasonable,  having  been 
based  on  the  enhanced  value  of  land  in  1920  instead  of  the  value 
in  1916  when  the  land  was  acquired.  We  were  advised  by  our 
solicitors  that  there  was  unfortunately  no  appeal  against  awards 
made  in  land  acquisition  cases.  The  Traffic  Receipts  showed  an 
increase  of  per  cent,  with  practically  the  same  number  of 
miles  run,  and  the  passengers  carried,  nearly  53J  millions,  showed 
an  increase  of  6 per  cent. 

The  Indian  expenditure  shows  an  increase  under  all  heads. 
Apart  from  the  advance  in  wages  and  salaries  the  principal  items 
of  increase  are  Power  Expenses,  due  to  enhanced  prices  paid  for 
coal,  and  Maintenance  and  Repairs,  due  to  exceptionally  heavy 
repairs  on  the  rolling  stock,  a number  of  cars  having  been  in  use 
for  many  years,  and  to  abnormal  expenditure  in  making  good 
damage  to  the  electrical  equipments  of  no  less  than  67  motor 
cars  caused  by  the  floods  in  August  last. 

The  result  of  the  working  was  a gross  profit  of  £'40,389.  After 
adding  interest  on  investments,  £7,886,  deducting  Excess  Profits 
Duty  and  Indian  and  English  Income  Tax  and  adding  the  amount 
brought  forward  and  deducting  the  Debenture  Interest  and  Divi- 
dends paid  £52,332,  there  remains  an  available  balance  of 
£189,076.  This  amount  the  Directors  propose  to  deal  with  by 
paying  a final  dividend  on  the  Ordinary  shares  of  3s.  6d.  per 
share,  absorbing  £24,082,  making  with  the  dividends  already 
paid,  7 per  cent,  for  the  year  free  of  Income  Tax  (against  10  per 
cent,  for  the  previous  year),  by  the  transfer  of  £40,000  to  reserve 
for  depreciation  increasing  the  total  of  that  account  to  £144,619, 
by  the  transfer  of  £80,000  to  Taxation  Reserve  Account  as  a 
provision  against  Excess  Profits  Duty  and  Corporation  Profits 
Tax,  to  the  contribution  to  the  Staff  Provident  Fund  of  £2,043, 
carrying  forward  a balance  of  £42,591,  subject  to  Indian  Super 
Tax  to  be  ascertained. 

The  loss  of  revenue  due  to  various  causes  has  drained  the  Com- 
pany’s cash  resources,  and  further  capital  will  require  to  be 
issued,  the  form  of  which  will  be  considered  by  the  Board. 

The  report  was  adopted. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 


TWO  questions  as  we  go  to  press 
are  hanging  grimly  in  the  balance. 
The  first,  and  for  us  in  Great  Britain 
the  most  immediately  important,  is  the  ques- 
tion of  Irish  peace.  The  week  has  been  full 
of  consultations  between  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Sinn  Fein  leaders,  with  what  results  we  do 
not  know  and  shall  forbear  to  guess.  But  this 
much  may  at  least  be  ventured,  that  the  discussions 
must  have  been  useful  and  cannot  have  been  con- 
clusive. The  mere  fact  that  they  have  taken  place 
is  a sign  that  British  policy  has  struck  the  right 
path  and  is  moving  away  from  the  repression  of 
symptoms  and  towards  the  more  arduous  but  essen- 
tial goal  of  an  effort  to  probe  and  understand  causes. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  Sinn  Fein  is  the  domin- 
ant force  over  four-fifths  of  Ireland;  and  with  this 
power  we  have  to  reckon  in  terms  either  of  war  or 
peace.  But  the  ultimate  factors  that  can  alone 
make  possible  a united  and  tranquil  Ireland  depend 
very  little  on  what  passes  in  Downing  Street  be- 
tween the  British  Government  and  the  representa- 
tives of  any  Irish  party.  Those  ultimate  factors 
have  their  home  and  their  sphere  in  Ireland  herself, 
and  their  character  and  the  scope  of  their  influence 
will  only  be  fully  revealed  when  Irishmen  of  all 
creeds  and  classes  and  groups  meet  to  determine  the 
future  of  their  common  country. 


The  second  question  that  seems  to  be  nearing  a 
crucial  turning  point  is  that  of  Silesia  and  the  pro- 


found divergences  of  opinion  and  policy  of  which 
Silesia  has  become  the  epitome.  The  great  thing 
for  the  British  Government  to  do  in  this  matter  is 
also,  as  it  usually  is,  the  simple  thing.  It  is  to 
abide  by  its  word  and  to  have  confidence  in  its 
strength  and  the  soundness  both  of  its  first  in- 
stincts and  its  second  thoughts.  The  policy  of 
still  further  dismembering  Germany  to  which 
France  has  unhappily  committed  herself,  is  one 
that  the  judgment  of  most  people  in  Great  Britain 
believes  to  be  both  a political  and  an  economic 
blunder  with  an  almost  immeasurable  power  for  ill. 
To  that  policy  we  cannot  honestly  consent,  and  to 
be  dragged  unwillingly  in  the  wake  of  it  is  a posi- 
tion even  less  agreeable  to  our  dignity  and  convic- 
tions. If  we  must  on  this  issue  withstand  France, 
it  will  be  for  the  sake  of  that  saner  dispensation  in 
Europe  in  which  she  more  than  any  country  is  in- 
terested, but  which  her  present  course  is  perilously 
jeopardising ; and  it  will  also  be  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  firmness  and  frankness  on  our  part  and  at 
this  moment  will  do  more  to  make  Anglo-French 
co-operation  practicable  than  if  we  allow  ourselves 
to  endorse  a policy  in  which  we  have  no  faith  and 
which  we  believe  to  be  big  with  disaster. 


To  an  onlooker  politics  repeatedly  appear  to 
be  a game  in  which  each  side  in  turn  mag- 
nanimously throws  away  its  best  cards.  Last 
week  we  had  occasion  to  comment,  by  no 
means  favourably,  on  the  personal  attacks  made  by 
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the  Times  upon  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Foreign 
Secretary.  They  seemed  to  us  to  be  an  exhibition 
of  bad  taste  and  bad  politics,  and  therefore  of  bad 
journalism  and  worse  judgment.  But  the  on- 
slaught was  only  repeated  once.  On  two  successive 
days  the  Times  pursued  its  quarry ; thereafter  it  let 
it  unconcernedly  alone.  Fpr  Lord  Northcliffe,  or 
for  any  of  the  Northcliffe  papers,  to  adopt  a line  and 
to  hold  to  it  for  only  twenty-four  hours,  is  in  itself 
equivalent  to  its  apologetic  abandonment.  No 
publicist  and  no  journals  in  this  kingdom  have  so 
often  shown  a clearer  appreciation  of  the  maxim 
that  nothing  in  this  world  is  said  until  it  has  been 
repeated  seventy  and  seven  times.  When  it  is  only 
repeated  twice  that  is  tantamount  to  an  admission 
that  there  was  something  wrong  about  the  original 
statement,  or  that  it  was  a mistake  to  have  made  it. 
When  the  Times  after  a startlingly  full-blooded 
chase  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Lord  Curzon  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  became  on  Thursday  un- 
aware that  such  persons  any  longer  encumbered  the 
earth — and  fell  on  Friday,  and  has  ever  since  re- 
mained, in  a state  of  even  deeper  oblivion,  the 
trained  eye  would  have  detected  in  these  pheno- 
mena the  acknowledgment  of  a blunder  and  the 
sagacious  mind  would  have  accepted  abstinence 
from  further  ill-doing  as  a confession  of  error  and 
a tacit  retraction. 


But  Mr.  Lloyd  George  could  not  leave  well 
enough  alone.  With  the  whole  game  in  his  hands 
he  proceeded  to  hurl  it  away.  He  ordered  the 
Foreign  Office  to  be  closed  to  the  representatives  of 
the  Times.  Only  a clever  and  impatient  man  could 
have  been  guilty  of  such  a stupidity.  The  Times 
undoubtedly  had  lamentably  erred;  the  Prime 
Minister  with  a whoop  made  the  error  seem  venial 
by  committing  a greater  one.  For  a Government 
to  discriminate  between  newspapers  and  to  allow  to 
one  or  to  deny  to  another  access  to  the  public  offices 
of  which  it  is  the  temporary  tenant,  according  as  it 
approves  or  disapproves  their  views  of  its  own 
policies  and  its  own  chiefs,  is  to  set  about  establish- 
ing altogether  the  wrong  sort  of  relationship  be- 
tween officialdom  and  the  Press.  Puppet  papers, 
“personal  ” organs,  Ministerial  “raids”  a la  Wall 
Street  on  journals  it  is  considered  good  policy  to 
capture — the  event  usually  proves  otherwise — have 
grown  all  too  common  of  recent  years,  with  results 
that  are  good  neither  for  politics  nor  for  journalism. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  defence  of  his  retaliatory  action 
in  the  case  of  the  Times  was  a transparent  non- 
sequitur.  Because  the  Times  was  supposed  abroad 
to  represent  both  the  educated  and  the  official 
opinion  of  Great  Britain,  therefore  he  had  resolved 
to  punish  it.  But  the  effect  of  his  resolve,  of  course, 
can  only  be  to  strengthen  the  impression  abroad 
that  the  attitude  of  the  Times  is  still  a matter  of 
supreme  moment  to  the  British  Government  of  the 
day.  Seeking  to  undermine  its  prestige,  he  really 
confirmed  it.  Seeking  to  injure  it,  he  ended  by 
giving  it  a handsome  advertisement.  That  is  how- 
encounters  between  Governments  and  newspapers 
usually  end. 


The  Government  on  Tuesday  found  itself  in  a 
minority  of  two  on  an  amendment  exempting  Co- 
operative Societies  from  the  full  force  of  the  corpora- 
tion profits  tax.  Some  sixty  of  the  Government’s 


regular  supporters  went  over  to  the  Opposition, 
which  was  made  up  predominantly  of  the  Labour 
M.P.’s.  The  vote,  though  not  of  first-rate  import- 
ance— the  Government  went  on  with  the  business 
of  the  sitting  as  though  nothing  had  happened — 
was  interesting,  first,  as  a token  of  the  growing 
power  of  the  Co-operative  movement  in  politics  and 
in  Parliament,  and,  secondly,  as  a symptom  that 
the  dissatisfaction  with  the  Government  throughout 
the  country  is  beginning  to  penetrate  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  well  known  that  the  coal  stoppage 
would  have  ended  some  weeks  earlier  had  it  not 
been  for  the  credits  granted  by  the  Co-operative 
Societies  to  the. miners  and  their  wives,  and  that  in 
any  large  industrial  dispute  in  the  future  the  Trade 
Unions  will  rely  upon  the  Societies  for  the  supply 
of  food  and  other  household  necessaries  to  the 
strikers.  That,  indeed,  is  the  principal  object 
which  the  Labour  Party  in  its  successful  efforts  to 
capture  the  Co-operative  organisation  has  had  in 
view.  During  the  recent  coal  stoppage  the  Co- 
operative Societies  carried  out  their  part  of  the  bar- 
gain with  a fidelity  not  far  short  of  rashness,  and 
there  is  to-day  hardly  a miner’s  branch  union  any- 
where in  Great  Britain  that  is  not  heavily  in  their 
debt.  On  Tuesday  the  Labour  M.P.’s  had  a 
chance  of  repaying  part  of  their  obligations  and 
they  were  somewhat  unexpectedly  enabled  to 
seize  it. 


So  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the  first  time  in  Parlia- 
mentarv  history  that  a Government,  defeated  on  an 
essential  Budget  proposal,  has  not  at  least  ad- 
journed the  House.  Mr.  Chamberlain  treated  the 
incident  as  of  no  more  moment  than  if  it  had  been 
an  adverse  vote  on  the  estimates  of  the  Kitchen 
Committee.  The  sitting  was  not  even  suspended, 
and  the  House  was  plainly  informed  that  its  wilful- 
ness could  not  be  allowed  to  disturb  the  Govern- 
ment’s pre-arranged  programme.  But  behind  this 
display  of  school-masterful  assurance  there  must 
have  been  a deal  of  inward  quaking.  The  division 
lists,  and  the  confessions  of  those  who  were  in  the 
lobbies  and  the  dining-rooms  at  the  time,  show  that 
the  defeat  was  not  altogether  an  accident,  and  that 
there  were  plenty  of  Unionists  within  sound  of  the 
division  bell  who,  if  they  had  cared  to  take  the 
trouble,  could  easily  have  secured  for  the  Govern- 
ment its  regulation  majority.  They  did  not  care, 
partly  because,  like  the  constituencies,  they  are  not 
at  all  averse  from  teaching  the  Government  a lesson, 
partly  because  they  profess  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
course  of  the  Irish  negotiations,  chiefly  because  they 
are  becoming  more  and  more  conscious  that  they  are 
the  predominant  pafty  in  the  House,  and  that  an 
occasional  show  of  independence  or  aloofness  may 
pave  the  way  for  a wholly  Unionist  Government. 
We  believe  that  calculation  to  be  based  on  a pro- 
found misreading  of  the  present  political  temper 
and  tendencies  of  the  country.  None  the  less,  it  is 
the  outcome  of  a gathering  restiveness  among  the 
Coalition  groups  that  the  Prime  Minister  and  his 
political  managers  are  probably  watching  as  closely 
as  thev  are  watching  anything. 


In  a drinking  country  such  as  Great  Britain  is, 
always  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  a new  Licens- 
ing Bill  affecting  one  of  the  most  intimate  of  our 
national  habits  is  almost  bound  to  be  contentious. 
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But  the  measure  which  came  up  for  its  second  read- 
ing in  the  House  of  Commons  yesterday  is  likely 
to  prove  more  acceptable  than  nearly  any  of  its  in- 
numerable predecessors.  It  restores  most  of  the 
liberties  and  the  arrangements  that  obtained  before 
the  war,  with  such  modifications  as  experience  has 
suggested  and  time  has  proved.  That  is  quite  in 
line  with  the  masculine  calmness  and  commonsense 
of  the  British  attitude  towards  such  questions.  Our 
people  have  an  ingrained  hatred  of  all  social  bigots 
and  fanatics;  and  whatever  temperance  orators 
from  the  United  States  may  say,  the  prohibition  of 
drink  is  about  the  last  cause  that  is  ever  likely  to 
succeed  in  Great  Britain.  They  realised  long  ago, 
and  did  not  have  to  wait  for  the  confirmation  of 
America’s  experience,  that  it  is  better  for  a com- 
munity to  drink  in  moderation  than  to  attempt  the 
impossible  task  of  imposing  abstinence  by  force. 
The  idea  so  popular  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic just  now,  that  teetotalism  makes  for  virility  and 
that  the  way  to  develop  strength  of  character  is  to 
run  away  from  temptation  instead  of  meeting  and 
mastering  it,  is  one  that  has  never  thriven  in  our 
saner  atmosphere. 


The  Bill  seems  to  us  to  set  up  a reasonable  stand- 
ard by  which  a nation  of  grown-up  people,  in- 
stinctively disinclined  to  be  dictated  to  in  their  pri- 
vate pleasures  and  habits,  can  order  their  lives  with 
freedom  and  decency.  If  that  estimate  proves 
wrong  and  if  the  Bill  is  shown  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
cesses of  1913 — when  nearly  190,000  convictions 
for  drunkenness  were  recorded  as  against  under 
30,000  in  1918 — it  will,  of  course,  have  to  be 
amended.  But  there  is  no  reason  that  we  can  see 
at  present  why  it  should  lead  to  any  such  result  or 
why  the  sobriety  of  the  nation,  steadily  increasing 
during  the  past  fifty  years,  should  not  be  main- 
tained. The  most  effective  steps  that  could  be 
taken  to  that  end  would  be,  first,  to  provide  the 
working  man  with  his  favourite  drink  in  the  most 
wholesome  form — to  stimulate,  in  other  words,  his 
growing  preference  for  light  beers — and,  secondly, 
to  see  that  he  has  a chance  of  drinking  it  in  clean 
and  cheerful  surroundings,  in  an  establishment 
where  he  can  buy  things  to  eat  as  well  as  drink, 
and  can  consume  them  sitting  down  at  a table  in- 
stead of  standing  up  at  a bar.  Destroy  the  public- 
house  as  a drinking  den  merely  and  convert  it  into 
a miniature  restaurant  and  place  of  recreation,  and 
temperance  will  have  gained  the  most  powerful 
ally  it  can  ever  hope  or  desire  to  secure. 


Some  of  us,  though  not  by  nature  more  malicious 
than  the  general  run  of  men,  can  still  recall  with  joy 
the  days  when  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money  was  lectur- 
ing Lord  Inchcape  on  the  future  of  British  shipping 
and  proving  the  hopelessness  of  maintaining  it 
against  American  competition  except  under  the 
management  of  the  State.  To-dav  anyone  can  see 
that  the  American  merchant  marine  has  proved  one 
of  the  greatest  fiascos  of  the  war.  The  Govern- 
ment’s losses  on  its  fleet  have  totalled  £800,000,000, 
and  Mr.  Lasker,  the  new  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  cheerfully  and  accurately 
describes  himself  as  the  “ heir  to  the  most  colossal 
commercial  wreck  in  history.”  The  wooden  vessels 
on  which  the  Government  has  lost  £60,000,000,  are 
all  to  be  sold,  sunk  or  scrapped  before  October  1, 


and  so  absolute  is  the  chaos  of  the  accounts  that  it 
will  take  a year  of  hard  work  before  the  situation 
can  be  surveyed  as  a whole.  British  shipowners,  it 
is  already  clear,  have  more  to  fear  from  British 
Trade  Unions  than  from  the  new  American  mer- 
chant marine. 


Higher  costs  of  production,  hampering  laws,  the 
superior  attractiveness  of  land  industries  and  pun- 
suits,  the  lack  of  a genuine  maritime  instinct,  the 
absence  of  anything  that  could  compare  with  our 
own  world-wide  system  of  shipping  agencies — these 
are  all  reasons  why  American  shipping  will  find  it 
hard  to  hold  its  own  against  British  shipping. 
Moreover,  the  swing  back  to  a stiffer  Protection  is  a 
blow  to  many  of  America’s  war-born  expectations 
in  the  field  of  international  trade,  but  most  of  all 
to  her  merchant  marine.  The  United  States  can  go 
on  building  ships  as  long  as  she  pleases,  but  if  they 
have  no  goods  to  carry  or  are  loaded  only  for  the 
outward  and  not  also  for  the  home  passage,  what 
use  will  they  be  to  her?  They  will  be  all  dressed 
up,  but  nowhere  to  go.  Ships  in  themselves  are 
meaningless,  just  as  money  in  itself  is  meaningless. 
America  has  plenty  of  both,  but  finds  it  supremely 
difficult  to  turn  either  to  any  lasting  account.  A 
merchant  marine,  however,  is  not  a necessity  to  the 
United  States.  It  will  not  affect  her  in  any  way 
fundamentally,  whether  10  per  cent,  or  50  per  cent, 
or  90  per  cent,  of  her  imports  and  exports  are  carried 
in  American  bottoms.  The  American  flag  might 
never  show  itself  on  any  of  the  seven  seas  and  yet 
America  as  a whole  would  be  none  the  worse  off. 
Her  strength  and  resources  and  her  general  posi- 
tion in  the  world’s  economy  are  such  as  to  make  her 
virtually  independent  of  a service  which  to  us,  in 
our  island  home,  is  a matter  of  life  or  death. 


The  figures,  therefore,  published  in  Wednesday’s 
papers  from  the  annual  volume  of  Lloyd’s  Register 
and  showing  an  increase  of  570  per  cent,  in  the 
growth  of  the  American  merchant  marine  over  the 
1914  figures,  have  to  be  liberally  discounted  before 
their  real  significance  can  be  appraised.  We  still 
own  35  per  cent,  of  the  world’s  steam  tonnage  as 
against  44  per  cent,  seven  years  ago,  and  in  spite 
of  all  losses  the  tonnage  of  the  British  register  is 
some  400,000  tons  more  than  before  the  war.  These 
figures,  however,  are  also  to  some  extent  deceptive. 
The  pre-war  British  merchant  marine  was  not  only 
the  largest,  but  the  most  up-to-date  and  efficient  of 
all  the  merchant  navies  of  the  world.  Its  character, 
no  less  than  its  size,  put  it  in  a class  by  itself.  The 
proportion  of  big  ships,  their  speed  and  carrying 
capacity,  gave  our  merchant  navy  a lead  even 
greater  than  the  number  of  the  vessels  indicated. 
It  was  perpetually  being  renewed  and  rebuilt ; the 
moment  a ship  grew  old  and  obsolete  for  British 
purposes  and  fell  below  British  standards  of  effici- 
ency, it  was  sold  abroad  and  a new,  larger  and 
improved  vessel  took  its  place ; our  mercantile 
marine  always  prided  itself  on  being  the  youngest 
on  the  seas.  That  distinction  it  probably  still  has, 
but  not  so  markedly  as  before  the  war.  A larger 
percentage  of  the  ships  afloat  are  old  vessels  than 
has  been  the  case  at  any  moment  during  the  past 
twenty  years ; and  it  may  take  another  decade  be- 
fore our  merchant  navy  regains  its  pre-war  pre- 
dominance in  efficiency  as  well  as  size. 
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THE  SILESIAN  DANGER 

ONCE  more  the  question  of  Upper  Silesia 
comes  to  the  front,  not  only  as  threatening 
new  and  violent  disturbance  in  the  region 
where  it  can  do  most  harm  to  the  still  surviving 
economy  of  Central  Europej  but  as  carrying  a step 
further  the  ruinous  conflict  of  policy  between  the 
French  Government  and  our  own  in  regard  to  this 
matter — a conflict  which  is  only  one  aspect  of  a 
fundamental  difference  of  opinion  and  purpose  as  to 
the  future  of  Europe.  A week  ago  it  was  confidently 
believed  that  the  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Council 
which  should  come  to  a final  decision  on  the  fate  of 
Upper  Silesia  was  to  take  place  before  the  end  of 
this  month.  That  would  have  been  none  too  soon, 
seeing  that  the  plebiscite,  with  its  remarkable  ver- 
dict in  favour  of  the  province  remaining  with 
Germany,  was  held  in  the  middle  of  March.  M. 
Briand’s  policy  of  continued  postponement  of  the 
decisive  conference  was  met  last  week  by  a direct 
request  from  London  for  a meeting  not  later  than 
July  24.  The  French  suggestion  that  a “ com- 
mittee of  experts  ” should  deal  with  the  problem 
and  report  to  the  Council  was  accepted,  with  the 
condition  that  its  work  should  be  completed  by  the 
date  named.  This  would  have  left  little  time  for 
the  committee  to  discharge  its  task ; but  the  pro- 
posed appointment  of  such  a body  was,  to  speak 
franklv,  regarded  on  our  side  as  merely  an  ex- 
pedient for  further  prolongation  of  the  uncertainty 
about  Upper  Silesia.  Every  fact  and  figure  in  con- 
nection with  the  problem  has  been  .examined  and 
discussed  ad  nauseam  long  ago.  A decision  on  the 
facts,  by  the  onlv  authority  entitled  to  take  one, 
is  alt  that  is  required;  and  of  this,  it  was  hoped, 
there  was  an  immediate  prospect  as  a result  of  the 
exchange  of  communications  last  week. 

On  Saturday  last,  however,  a new  turn  was  given 
to  the  situation  bv  the  raising,  on  the  part  of  France, 
of  fresh  arguments  in  favour  of  delay.  M.  Briand 
objected  that,  in  the  conditions  proposed,  only  an 
“ improvised  decision  ” could  be  taken;  and  he 
expressed  his  Government’s  view  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  take  any  decision  until  those  taking  it 
could  be  sure  of  its  being  carried  out.  He  main- 
tained that  the  German  irregular  forces  in  the  pro- 
vince are  still  an  “ intolerable  menace  ” to  the 
security  of  any  settlement  distasteful  to  Germany ; 
that  they  have  not  been  disarmed  nor  effectively 
disbanded;  that  “ the  situation  is  still  precarious,” 
and  that  the  Allied  Governments  cannot  “ embark 
blindly  upon  such  an  adventure  as  the  notifying  of 
a decision  which  their  troops  do  not  possess  the 
means  to  enforce.”  Finally,  M.  Briand  proposed 
that  each  of  tire  Allied  Governments  should  send 
reinforcements  to  Upper  Silesia;  and  he  added  the 
sufficiently  serious  announcement  that  his  own 
Government  had  “ already  taken  measures  in  this 
sense.”  As  for  the  prospect  of  a meeting  of  the 
Supreme  Council,  to  take  action  upon  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  experts,  it  is  evidently  intended 
by  the  French  Government  that  those  gentlemen— 
as  yet  unappointed— shall  not  be  hurried  in  their 
task  of  “ passing  under  review  all  the  aspects  of  the 
problem,”  and  devising  methods  for  its  solution. 
An  unspecified  day  in  September  is  mentioned  un- 
officiallv  in  Paris  as  the  earliest  practicable  time  for 
the  decisive  conference.  But  why  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  the  date  ? The  French  intention  clearly  is 
that  no  such  meeting  shall  take  place  so  long  as  our 


own  Government  continues  to  oppose  a settlement 
which  would  hand  over  to  Poland,  in  spite  of  the 
plebiscite,  all  that  is  in  dispute. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  substance  there 
may  be  in  the  allegations  as  to  General  Hoefer’s 
troops,  and  their  readiness  to  “ oppose  any  decision 
of  the  Allies  which  does  not  give  Germany  complete 
satisfaction.”  Statements  of  this  nature  are  the 
current  coin  of  the  sort  of  diplomacy  that  is  respon- 
sible for  the  state  of  affairs  in  Upper  Silesia.  What 
we  do  know  is  that  precisely  similar  allegations  are 
made  from  the  German  side  as  to  the  Polish  bands 
and  the  intentions  of  their  leader ; we  know  also — 
which  is  more  to  the  purpose — that  Korfanty  actu- 
ally did  defy  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Council 
by  invading  the  disputed  territory  three  months  ago, 
and  that  he  did  so  with  the  undisguised  sympathy 
of  the  French  troops  stationed  there,  and  the  hearty 
approval  of  the  dominant  forces  in  French  public 
opinion.  We  are  able,  then,  to  imagine  how  much 
impartiality  is  likely  to  be  shown  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  French  reinforcements  of  which  M. 
Briand  announces  the  dispatch.  Is  our  own 
Government  now  to  be  drawn  into  similar  action  ? 
There  is  no  pretence  of  Allied  co-operation  about 
this  new  movement,  which  bears  the  appearance  of 
an  attempt  to  force  our  hand  and  that  of  Italy.  If 
we  follow  suit,  we  are  further  involved  in  the  miser- 
able imbroglio  created  by  the  insane  ambition  of 
Poland  and  the  French  dream  of  a Germany  utterly 
ruined  and  destroyed.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
Government  will  send  more  troops  to  Upper  Silesia. 
We  are  very  sure  that,  if  they  did  so,  it  would  be  in 
defiance  of  public  opinion  here,  which  desires 
nothing  so  much  as  an  end  to  our  entanglement  in 
a business  so  deeply  tainted  with  bad  faith.  Our 
proper  part  is  to  continue  to  maintain  the  evident 
truth  that,  the  longer  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Council  is  delayed,  the  worse  the  situation  will  be- 
come, and  to  leave  France  in  no  doubt  of  our 
opinion  as  to  the  responsibility  she  incurs  in  sending 
reinforcements  which,  in  the  circumstances,  go  to 
Upper  Silesia  as  partisans  and  nothing  else. 

Korfanty  and  hisffollowers  are  credited  with  the 
intention  of  repeating  next  month  the  attempt  which 
was  frustrated  with  so  much  difficulty  last  May. 
The  strengthening  of  the  French  force  in  the  pro- 
vince would  be  an  encouragement  to  them  to  do  so  ; 
it  is  a measure  taken,  avowedly  with  the  object  of 
disarming  their  opponents.  The  Polish  attitude 
now  is  one  of  pressing  for  an  immediate  solution  of 
the  problem  by  the  Supreme  Council,  at  the  same 
time  that  France  is  insisting  upon  postponement. 
The  insurgents,  it  is  represented,  withdrew  from 
the  disputed  area  on  the  strength  of  an  assurance 
that  the  Council  would  “do  justice”  without  delay. 
Is  it  uncharitable,  after  all  that  has  happened,  to 
suspect  this  to  be  the  justification  in  advance  of  a 
second  outbreak?  Suppose  it  to  take  place,  and 
suppose  the  defiance  to  be,  this  time,  persisted  in. 
Whatever  else  may  be  doubtful,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  fait  accompli  would  never  be  recognized  by 
our  own  Government,  while  to  the  French  it  would 
represent  the  attainment  of  their  main  political 
object.  We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  effect  of  such 
a situation  upon  Anglo-French  relations;  they  must 
be  as  apparent  in  Paris  as  they  are  here.  But  with 
or  without  a renewal  of  the  aggression  of  Korfanty, 
the  matter  must  ultimately  be  brought  to  the  point 
at  which  the  consequences  of  France’s  Polish  policy 
upon  the  structure  of  the  Entente  must  be  honestly 
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faced.  The  freedom  and  independence  of  Poland 
was  among  the  political  objects  for  which  Great 
Britain  contended  against  the  Central  Powers.  That 
object  was  attained.  It  was  no  part  of  our  policy  to 
work  for  the  realization  of  the  fantastic  dream  of  a 
Poland  stretching  “ from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black 
Sea,” — an  insult  to  the  political  intelligence  of 
Europe,  and  a perpetual  menace  to  peace.  A free 
Poland,  as  we  have  insisted  before,  can  only  main- 
tain itself  on  the  condition  of  tolerable  relations  with 
Germany  and  Russia,  and  this  country  can  be  no 
party  to  the  bolstering  up,  by  force  and  intrigue,  of 
a factitious  Poland  which  nothing  can  save  from 
ultimate  dissolution. 

As  regards  the  claim  to  Upper  Silesia,  the  con- 
clusion forced  upon  British  statesmanship  is  that 
the  severance  of  the  province,  with  all  its  immense 
development  of  industry  and  all  its  potential  wealth, 
from  Germany  would  be  not  only  an  outrage  upon 
justice  and  good  faith,  not  only  the  creation  of  the 
certainty  of  future  war,  but  also  the  dealing  of  a 
deadly  blow  to  the  hope  of  an  economic  rehabilita- 
tion of  Europe.  The  revival  of  the  industrial  civi- 
lization of  Germany  is  the  first  condition  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  hope.  With  Upper  Silesia  in  Polish 
hands,  there  can  be  no  such  revival.  Without  the 
control  of  the  Silesian  coalfield,  a great  part  of 
Germany’s  contribution  to  the  world’s  work  be- 
comes impossible.  If  the  failure  of  supplies  from 
that  source  during  the  past  three  months  has  not 
led  to  disastrous  consequences  already,  it  is  only 
due  to  the  fact  that  stocks  in  hand  have  been  used 
with  the  most  severe  economy,  and  the  fact  that 
German  productivity  has  only  begun  to  revive.  For 
any  such  full  resumption  of  work  as  is  the  basis  of 
the  expectation  of  reparations  from  Germany — to 
look  no  farther  than  that — the  coal  of  Silesia  is 
wholly  indispensable.  That  Poland,  even  with 
French  direction  and  French  capital,  could  do  with 
the  Silesian  resources  what  Germany  has  done,  or 
the  half  of  it,  is  a proposition  quite  ludicrous  to 
anyone  capable  of  appreciating  the  difference  be- 
tween a high  degree  of  economic  civilization  and  an 
inferior  one.  The  province,  moreover,  is  a vital 
part  of  the  industrial  physiology  of  Germany,  and 
cannot  effectively  function  apart  from  it.  For  these 
reasons  we  hold  that  force  should  be  given  to  the 
verdict  of  the  plebiscite — as  under  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  it  can  be  given — in  the  sense  of  leaving 
Upper  Silesia  in  the  hands  of  the  people  who  have 
created  it  as  a prime  factor  in  the  economy  of 
Europe,  who  alone  are  capable  of  maintaining  it  as 
such,  and  whose  reaction  to  an  unjust  and  vindic- 
tive attempt  to  wreck  them  utterly  as  an  industrial 
community  would  lead  inevitably  to  war. 

THE  BLOW  AT  BRITISH 
TRADE 

THE  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Bill — the 
thinnest  and  crudest  alias,  perhaps,  that 
Protection  has  ever  assumed — seems  to  us 
a- measure  of  sheer  economic  fatuity.  It  is  now 
being  deftly  guillotined  through  its  final  stages  in 
an  apathetic  House  of  Commons  and  with  the 
acquiescence  of  an  unawakened  nation — one  more 
proof,  and  a very  disheartening  one,  of  the  dulled 
political  senses  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  war.  Unr 
doubtedly  it  will  become  law ; being  a Money  Bill, 


well  within  the  meaning  of  the  Parliament  Act,  the 
Lords  cannot  delay  its  passage  for  more  than  a few 
weeks;  it  will  reach  the  Statute  Book  without  the 
country  being  aware  that  the  fiscal  policy  to  which 
it  owes  most  of  the  commercial  progress  it  has 
registered  in  the  past  seventy  years  has  been  broken 
into  and  cast  aside. 

We  are  told  that  the  war  has  altered  everything. 
But  it  has  not  changed  the  fundamentals  of  our 
economic  position.  We  are  still  an  island.  We 
still  rely  upon  foreign  countries  for  most  of  our 
foodstuffs  and  raw  materials.  It  is  still  our  national 
interest  to  see  that  the  flow  of  commerce  and  credit 
remains  unobstructed.  Our  prosperity  still  de- 
pends on  our  capacity  to  trade  at  large  with  every 
part  of  the  world.  Drawing  the  great  bulk  of  what 
we  need  and  must  have,  not  only  for  our  factories 
but  for  the  maintenance  of  life  itself,  from  overseas, 
it  is  still  our  task  to  make  both  ends  meet  by  the 
coal  and  the  goods  we  send  abroad,  the  banking 
and  shipping  services  we  render,  and  the  capital 
we  export  and  invest  all  over  the  world. 

How,  under  the  circumstances,  can  it  ever  be  to 
our  advantage  to  restrict  trade  either  by  duties  at 
the  ports  or  by  placing  it  under  the  harrow  of 
Whitehall  ? And  how,  least  of  all,  can  it  be  to  our 
advantage  now,  when  the  whole  world  is  suffering 
from  the  breakdown  of  that  mutually  profitable  ex- 
change of  goods  and  services  which  is  the  essence 
of  international  trade  ? 

But  the  problem  of  the  “ key  industries,”  it  will 
be  said,  has  to  be  faced.  By  all  means  let  us  face  it. 
If  there  are  trades  or  processes  which  are  indispens- 
able to  the  production  of  armaments  and  which  this 
country  does  not  possess,  the  State  might  reason- 
ably undertake  to  establish  and  maintain  them  by 
subsidy  or  by  direct  manufacture  as  a matter  of 
national  concern.  Take,  for  instance,  the  dye- 
making industry  or  the  production  of  optical  glass. 
The  country  with  the  largest  and  most  efficient  dye- 
works  undoubtedly  possesses  within  its  own  borders 
a powerful  military  weapon.  That  may  very  well 
be  a reason  for  the  State  manufacture  of  dyes  or  for 
subsidising  the  industry  so  that  the  advent  of  war 
may  not  again  find  us  heavily  handicapped  in  the 
making  of  explosives.  But  is  it  a reason  for  levy- 
ing a toll  on  the  far  larger  trading  interests  to  which 
dves  are  essential,  not  for  military  but  for  purely 
industrial  purposes? 

The  British  dye-making  industry  might  conceiv- 
ably employ  10,000  people.  But  the  industries  to 
which  it  ministers  employ  something  like  1,500,000 
people.  The  British  dye  industry  might  conceiv- 
ably rise  to  a production  of  £10,000,000  a year. 
But  the  textile,  silk,  leather  and  paper  trades,  which 
depend  on  dyes,  had  an  export  trade  alone  of  some 
£400,000,000  during  the  past  twelve  months.  The 
risk  is  obvious  that  by  over-solicitude  on  behalf  of 
dyes  we  may  be  sacrificing  the  greater  to  the  less, 
and  that  by  putting  a tax  on  foreign  dyes,  and  so 
preventing  the  magnificent  industries  of  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  from  getting  the  best  dyes  at  the 
lowest  price,  we  may  jeopardise  an  immense  volume 
of  export  trade  in  order  to  foster  a very  small 
amount  of  home  production.  A British  dye  indus- 
try established  in  the  name  of  military  necessity  on 
the  ruins  of  our  cotton  and  woollen  exports  could 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a triumph  of  economic  good 
sense. 

The  truth  is  that  the  “ key  industry  ” argument, 
like  the  whole  idea  of  regulating  our 
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commercial  policy  with  a view  to  the 
abnormal  contingencies  of  some  unforesee- 
able war,  is  a mass  of  absurdities,  anom- 
alies and  perils.  Again,  if  we  are  so  foolish  as  to 
decline  to  buy  foreign  goods  because  they  do  not 
cost  us  enough,  other  nations  may  not  be  equally 
stupid,  and  the  competition  ^vhich  we  thus  provide 
against  in  our  domestic  market  we  shall  have  to 
meet  with  redoubled  force  abroad — a prospect 
which  to  a people  that  lives,  as  we  do,  by  what  it 
exports  is  scarcely  reassuring.  Is  there,  finally,  an 
economist  or  business  man  or  financier  anywhere 
who  believes  that  you  can  correct  the  fall1  in  the  ex- 
changes of  most  of  the  Continental  countries  except 
by  encouraging  them  to  sell  their  goods  and  pro- 
ducts abroad  ? The  authors  of  the  Safeguarding  of 
Industries  Bill  are  of  a contrary  faith.  Is  anybody 
else  ? 

What  British  industry  needs  is  not  a Tariff  that 
will  handicap  research  and  initiative  and  merely 
serve  to  maintain  the  small  man  in  his  inefficiency. 
What  British  industry  needs  is  the  organisation  of 
its  component  trades  on  the  largest  possible  scale, 
with  modern  factories,  modern  machinery,  the  free 
backing  of  credit,  collective  agencies  for  sale  and 
distribution,  and  the  informed  and  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  Labour.  Bring  science  into  full  partnership 
with  industry,  educate  our  people  that  there  may  be 
no  lack  of  linguists  or  trained  workers  in  research, 
carry  on  into  the  pursuits  of  peace  the  same  stead- 
fastness and  unity  we  displayed  in  waging  war, 
impress  upon  our  manufacturers  the  necessity  of 
combination,  and  upon  our  working  men  that  their 
interest  lies  not  in  restricting  production  but  in 
increasing  it — and  you  have  adopted  the  only 
remedies  that  are  at  once  pertinent  and  radical  and 
restorative. 

BEGINNING  AGAIN 

IT  is  just  seven  and  a half  years  since  I wrote 
mv  last  article  for  the  Saturday  Review.  It 
was  perhaps  time  that  both  my  readers  and  I 
had  a rest,  for  I had  been  contributing  regularly  for 
more  than  five  years ; nevertheless  the  parting  was 
a sad  one  for  me,  because  in  the  readers  of  the 
Saturday  I had  found  an  audience  both 

critical  and  tolerant  that  drew  the  best  out  of  me, 
and  made  a true  collaboration.  I shone,  moreover, 
in  the  mellow  light  of  the  refulgent  beams  cast  by 
“Max,”  whose  column  appeared  beside  mine,  and 
disappeared  with  it.  Will  he,  peradventure, 
back  again  ? We  all  grew,  so  to  speak,  to- 
gether ; we  exchanged  views  and  uttered  our 
comments  on  the  things  that  passed  about 
us ; and  if  we  made  no  great  stir  in  the  world 
we  kept  our  minds  well  exercised  and  certain 
flags  flying.  Now,  after  seven-and-a-half  years,  I 
come  back  to  the  familiar  scene.  Shall  I find  any 
of  my  old  friends  and  readers?  Will  there  be  one 
welcoming  word,  or  friendly  recognising  glance  at 
the  once  familiar  superscription  ? I assure  you  that 
the  question  concerns  me  acutely.  A reappearance 
is  a risky  thing.  Of  course,  people  may  have  missed 
you  sadlv,  and  your  second  advent  may  be  hailed 
with  jov.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  the  occasion 
of  a demonstration  of  booing ; people  who  have 
become  almost  tolerant  of  you  in  your  absence  and 
silence,  may  break  out  into  open  hostility  when  they 
find  that  you  are  still  active ; and  the  disappoint- 
ment at  finding  that  one’s  pet  aversion  has  survived 


the  war  is  sometimes  in  these  days  acute.  Well, 
we  must  risk  that,  and  try  to  find  a remnant  of  old 
friendships  and  make  and  even  deserve  some  new 
ones. 

But  even  if  the  old  readers  were  all  here,  intact 
as  I left  them  in  December  1913,  we  should  be  con- 
scious, I think,  of  a certain  shyness  and  awkward- 
ness at  meeting  again.  We  were  so  very  intimate 
in  the  old  days;  we  have  not  spoken  or  seen  one 
another  for  seven-and-a-half  years;  and  so  much 
has  happened  to  us  in  the  interval.  We  are  not  the 
same  people  who  parted  with  such  regrets,  on  my 
side  at  least.  We  are  older  by  a tenth  part  of 
normal  life;  in' the  interval  we  have  lived  through 
the  most  searching  experience  that  most  of  us  have 
known ; we  have  all  been  changed,  and  in  different 
ways,  by  different  influences.  Can  we  take  up  the 
old  threads  again  ? 

I think  we  can,  and  I think  we  must.  Just  be- 
cause the  war  has  been  such  a tremendous  thing  in 
our  material  lives,  we  must  not  exaggerate  it,  or 
permit  it  to  have  too  much  effect  in  our  real  and 
inner  lives.  It  was  bad  enough,  in  all  conscience ; 
but  to  go  on  thinking  of  it  and  being  dominated  by 
it  now  that  it  is  over  is  really  to  be  defeated  by  it. 
Even  the  South  African  War,  which  was  a kind  of 
graduation  in  life  to  my  generation,  hung  over  us 
for  years  afterwards.  It  still  seems  like  yesterday, 
and  to  represent  youth  and  adventure.  I was 
amazed  to  find,  the  other  day,  that  it  was  twenty 
years  since  I came  back  from  it  : astounded  to  dis- 
cover, in  the  present  war,  that  the  South  African 
medals  of  1899-1900  were  a rather  rare  decoration; 
indignant  to  observe  that  one  was  regarded  by  the 
new  generation  much  as  I had  regarded  the  veterans 
of  the  Crimea.  To  me  it  was  all  like  yesterday,  the 
“ real  thing,”  compared  with  which  any  other  war 
would  be  a kind  of  imitation,  and  my  companions 
in  it  were  the  true  dashing  bloods  of  the  world. 
And  all  the  undeception  has  done  for  me  is  to  sub- 
stitute another  great  point  or  period  from  which 
everything  is  to  be  dated. 

That  is  the  worst  of  a tremendous  event  of  this 
kind.  It  dominates  and  devastates  not  only  its  own 
time,  but  extends  its  influence  over  time  that  fol- 
lows ; so  that  for  years  we  walk  in  its  shadow  instead 
of  in  the  warm  sunlight  of  the  life  that  is  slipping 
by.  It  dwarfs  all  the  sweet  detail  of  life,  and 
destroys  our  sense  of  proportion.  It  should  be  the 
aim  of  sane  people,  no  so  much  to  try  to  be  what 
they  were  in  1914  (because  we  can  never  go  back) 
as  to  tear  themselves  away  from  this  squid-like 
monster  that  has  fastened  on  their  lives  and 
darkened  the  verv  element  in  which  they  move  ; and, 
being  so  much  the  wiser,  to  resume  existence  on 
sane  and  proportionate  terms.  Therein  lies 
the  significance  of  the,  Saturday  Review  at 
the  present  moment.  Matters  of  intellect  and  art 
have  been  utterly  thrust  away  from  us  in  the  great 
material  abandonment.  The  standards  of  those 
who  love  and  pursue  what  is  beautiful  and  true 
because  it  is  beautiful  and  true  have  been  dragged 
in  the  mud ; and  it  is  time  they  were  picked  up  and 
cleaned  and  held  aloft  again,  because  they  are  the 
only  standards  that  will  lead  you  to  any  sort  of 
victory  worth  the  name.  And,  although  fortune 
ately  they  are  never  defeated,  those  standards  are  at 
this  moment  about  as  far  from  victory  as  they  well 
can  be.  The  daily  press  of  our  time  is,  with  rare 
and  partial  exception,  a thing  purely  of  commerce, 
and  is  dominated  by  the  advertiser.  This  Review 
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would  justify  its  existence,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
solely  by  virtue  of  its  being  a platform  from  which 
things  can  be  said  that  can  be  said  in  no  newspaper 
in  England ; and  said  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
the  writer  thinks  and  believes  them.  I assure  you 
there  is  infinite  need  with  us  that  things  should  be 
said  for  that  reason ; and  the  readers  of  this  Re- 
view, as  well  as  the  writers,  have  a high  privilege 
and  responsibility.  It  is  not  nearly  so  much  what 
we  say  to  one  another  that  is  going  to  matter,  as 
the  fact  that  we  say  merely  what  we  wish  to  say, 
representing  no  group  or  school  or  party.  To  re- 
view things  is  to  see  them  again ; to  survey  or  look 
back  on  them ; and  it  is  that  essentially  that  we  are 
to  do  here. 

I hope  one  effect  of  our  collaboration  will  be 
to  turn  the  thoughts  of  cultivated  people  more  and 
more  away  from  the  huge  heroic  inanity  of  the 
Great  War.  It  has  taken  (although  I saw  many 
marvellous  things)  five  years  of  my  good  life  away 
from  me,  and  it  shall  not  take  any  more  if  I can  help 
it.  And  I can  assure  mv  fellow  warrior,  still 
tingling  with  the  recollection  of  the  incomparable 
things  he  has  seen  and  done,  still  burning,  it  may 
be,  with  a sense  of  bereavement,  or  of  pride  in  noble 
lives  nobly  given,  that  -if  he  does  not  keep  quiet 
about  it  for  a season  his  children  will  grow  up  to 
regard  the  Great  War  as  a frightful  bore,  and  a 
gigantic  instance  of  their  parents’  capacity  for 
making  a mess  of  things — in  other  words,  they  will 
not  know  the  truth.  They  will  miss  the  glory  and 
the  sacrifice,  the  splendour  of  giving,  the  triumph- 
ant enduring;  they  will  see  only  the  waste,  the 
corruption,  the  stupidity,  the  lack  of  brain-power. 

So  let  us,  as  far  as  we  may,  keep  quiet  about  it. 
I should  like  to  see,  at  every  gathering  of  people  for 
purely  social  or  convivial  purposes,  a coffer  or 
receptacle  gaily  wrought  and  coloured,  supported 
bv  infant  loves  and  Bacchuses;  and  with  an  aper- 
ture into  which  anyone  mentioning  the  War  would 
be  expected  to  drop  a sixpence,  to  go  to  the  Fresh 
Air  Fund.  Think  of  it  : half  a day  in  the  country 
for  a slum  child,  for  every  time  the  gloomy  memory 
was  evoked  ! That  would  be  one  way  to  make  the 
world  brighter. 

Filson  Young. 


PROFESSIONAL  SECRECY 

AT  the  current  meetings  of  the  British  Medi- 
cal Association  at  Newcastle,  a resolution 
urging  the  full  support  of  the  Association 
for  any  member  who  refused  to  divulge,  without 
the  patient’s  consent,  any  information  obtained  in 
the  exercise  of  his  professional  duties,  was  carried 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  This  resolution 
replaced  one  brought  forward  by  an  official  of  the 
Association,  which  stated  that  such  refusal  on  the 
part  of  a practitioner  must  be  an  action  taken  upon 
his  own  responsibility  and  that  he  must  not  expect 
support  for  it  from  the  Association. 

Any  other  result  would  have  caused  the  thinking 
public  profound  disappointment  and  no  little  sur- 
prise. This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  profession 
has  shown  itself  to  be  bigger  and  wiser  than  its  As- 
sociation, and  worthy  to  retain  the  confidence  of 
the  laity  which  consults  it.  The  priest  is  privileged 
in  respect  of  the  information  of  which  he  becomes 
the  recipient  at  the  confessional.  The  lawyer  is 
not  made  to  divulge  his  clients’  confidences.  The 


secrets  of  the  consulting-room  demand,  in  every- 
one’s interest,  no  less  protection ; from  their  very 
nature  they  often  demand  more. 

It  seems  a pity  that  the  Newcastle  resolution,  em- 
bodying so  certainly  the  commonsense  of  the 
public,  should  have  been  qualified  by  the  addition 
of  the  sentence  “ except  where  it  is  already  pro- 
vided by  Act  of  Parliament  that  he  must  do  so.” 
This  seems  to  have  been  of  the  nature  of  a sop  to 
the  Council,  whose  own  resolution  failed  of  sup- 
port, and  referred,  no  doubt,  to  the  notification  of 
certain  infectious  diseases  concerning  which  no 
patient  is  likely  to  object  to  his  doctor  making  the 
official  return  in  the  interest  of  public  health.  But 
inasmuch  as  the  Act  in  question  gives  power  to 
local  authorities  to  add  to  the  list  of  the  diseases,  it 
seems  clear  that  to  subscribe  in  principle  to  such 
power  being  exercised  is  a short-sighted  and  unfor- 
tunate rider  to  the  main  clause  of  the  resolution.  It 
would  have  strengthened  public  confidence  in  the 
profession  if,  instead  of  making  an  exception  in 
favour  of  any  Act  of  Parliament  now  existent,  or 
to  be  enacted  in  the  future,  the  expression  of  opinion 
by  those  present  at  the  meeting  had  begun  and 
had  ended  with  the  simple  statement  that  full  sup- 
port should  be  given  to  any  doctor  who  claims 
privilege  in  respect  of  professional  secrets  in  every 
instance  in  which  his  patient’s  permission  to 
divulge  them  is  not  forthcoming.  Indeed,  if  the 
Council  of  the  Association  were  really  alive  to  the 
feelings  of  the  profession  on  this  matter,  it  would 
have  taken  this  opportunity  of  putting  on  record  a 
definite  expression  of  its  desires  that  an  Act  should 
be  framed,  and  not  pressed  upon  the  Cabinet,  by 
which  doctors  are  wholly  exonerated  from  giving 
information  obtained  in  the  course  of  their  profes- 
sional duties  in  all  except  criminal  cases. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  judges  differ  con- 
siderably in  their  views,  and  that  no  general  ruling 
has  been  given,  upon  this  matter.  Called  as  a 
witness  in  two  cases  of  an  exactly  similar  kind,  the 
writer  has  by  one  judge  been  allowed  privilege  and 
by  another  sent  home  to  fetch  his  private  notes  re- 
ferring to  the  patient’s  consultations,  and  made  to 
read  out  statements  which  were  not  statements  of 
fact  at  all,  but  of  the  patient’s  fears  in  regard  to  a 
disease  which  he  never  had  ! Should  the  present- 
day  tendency  to  exact  disclosures  from  doctors  in 
the  courts,  under  pain  of  contempt,  increase,  and 
should  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  might  well  be  ap- 
proached on  the  subject,  give  a ruling  which  is  ad- 
verse to  the  spirit  of  the  profession  and  (as  the  pro- 
fession firmly  believes)  to  the  welfare  of  the  public, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  Ministry  of  Health  will  step  in 
and  father  a bill  which  shall  establish  the  desired 
protection  once  and  for  all. 

The  concession  asked  for  would  probably  follow 
that-which  is  embodied  in  the  Evidence  Act,  1908 
(New  Zealand),  which  states  in  Sections  2 and  3 
of  the  Clause  relating  to  doctors  : — 

' A physician  or  surgeon  shall  not,  without 
the  consent  of  his  patient,  divulge  in  any  civil 
proceeding  (unless  the  sanity  of  the  patient  is 
the  matter  in  dispute)  any  communication  made 
to  him  in  his  professional  character  by  such  pa- 
tient, and  necessary  to  enable  him  to  prescribe 
or  act  for  such  patient.  Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  protect  any  communication  made  for  any 
criminal  purpose  or  prejudice  the  right  to  give 
in  evidence  any  statement  or  representation  at 
any  time  made  to  or  by  a physician  or  surgeon 
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in  or  about  the  effecting  by  any  person  of  an  in- 
surance on  the  life  of  himself  or  any  other 
person.” 

There  were  those  who  considered  that  the  insti- 
tution of  medical  record  cards  for  insured  persons, 
and  the  passage  of  these  through  the  post,  was  it- 
self an  infringement  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health  of  the  principle  of  m’edical  secrecy.  But 
this  was  an  unnecessary  alarm.  Those  who  in- 
spect the  record  cards  are  themselves  medical  men, 
bound  to  confidence  by  the  same  inviolable  tradi- 
tions and,  moreover,  strangers  to  the  patients  im- 
mediately concerned.  It  might  be  adduced  with 
equal  force  that  the  case-notes  of  patients  treated 
at  hospitals  and  other  public  institutions,  bound 
annually  as  they  are,  and  used  for  statistical  and 
other  purposes,  by  medical  men,  constitute  a 
breach  of  professional  confidence.  Whereas  it  has 
always  been  a point  of  strictest  observance  that  no 
copy  of  such  notes,  nor  any  inspection  of  them, 
shall  be  made  by  any  lay  person,  nor  are  they  ever 
used  in  courts  of  law  (unless  in  criminal  cases), 
except  by  express  permission  of  the  patients  con- 
cerned. When  the  chief  medical  officer  to  the 
Ministry  gave  his  assurance  that  information  con- 
tained in  these  record  cards  would  be  as  sacred  as 
it  is  when  written  in  the  private  note-book  of  the 
family  doctor,  the  intelligent  public  was  quite  sat- 
isfied. Should  the  Ministry  seize  the  opportunity 
of  fortifying  by  some  appropriate  official  step  the 
opinion  so  unmistakably  expressed  at  Newcastle, 
this  will  be  an  additional  guarantee  of  its  desire  not 
to  depart  from  the  guiding  principle  of  British 
medicine  as  exemplified  daily  in  thousands  of  con- 
sulting rooms.  Some  such  action  will  also  establish 
still  further  the  confidence  of  the  nation  in  the 
Ministry  as  the  protector,  not  only  of  public  health, 
but  of  the  best  traditions  of  medical  practice. 

M.  D. 


ASCHE  TO  ASHES. 

LAST  night  witnessed  the  passing  of  a 
National  Institution.  For  last  night,  the 
evening  of  Friday,  July  22,  1921 — remember 
the  date  : it  will  become  historical — saw  the  death 
of  ‘ Chu  Chin  Chow.’ 

He  came,  like  another  Eastern,  King  David,  to  a 
good  old  age,  full  of  riches  and  honour.  But  none 
can  ever  reign  in  his  stead.  There  is  left  a gap  in 
the  life  of  London,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  country, 
which  nothing  can  adequately  fill.  For  ‘ Chu 
Chin  Chow  ’ had  become  in  truth  part  of  the 
national  life.  Country  cousins  set  out  upon  the 
desperate  adventure  of  their  first  visit  to  the  metro- 
polis with  the  firm  determination  to  see  ‘ Chu  Chin 
Chow,’  come  else  what  might.  It  had  supplanted 
in  their  hearts  the  place  usually  reserved  for  the 
Abbey  or  the  Tower.  It  had  become  a tradition 
which  nothing  can  adequately  fill.  For  ‘ Chu 
of  Tooting.  It  gave  to  those  who  knew  nothing  of 
it  a glimpse  of  the  glamour  of  the  East,  which  has 
an  attraction  not  altogether  accountable  for  the 
hordes  of  suburbia,  and  is  responsible  for  much  of 
the  popularity  of  our  Ethel  Dells,  our  Maud  Divers, 
and  our  Robert  Hichenses.  In  a superficial  way  its 
music  was  attractive,  and  its  exotic,  bizarre  colour- 
ing was  a feast  for  the  eves  of  leave-making  soldiers 
who  had  grown  accustomed  to  and  wearied  by  the 


drab  monotony  of  a No  Man’s  Land  as  arid  and 
hideous  as  this  other  was  crammed  with  seductive 
luxury  and  sensuous  appeal.  For  the  background 
of  ‘ Chu  Chin  Chow  ’ was  indeed  a No  Man’s  Land, 
a non-existent  land  composed  of  many, — three 
crowded  hours  of  glorious  life  spent  in  a cycle  of 
Cathay;  a little  of  Persia,  a little  of  India,  a little 
of  China ; a hotch-potch  of  the  Orient,  a pot-pourri 
of  lotus  leaves  culled  from  every  country  east  of  the 
Golden  Horn.  And  in  this  medley  of  strange  sights 
and  sounds,  of  desert  lovers,  treasure  caves,  dusky 
villagers,  ivory  palaces,  and  the  traffic  of  the 
bazaars,  the  g-reat  heart  of  Brixton  thought  it  heard 
the  East  a-calling,  and  hastened  to  make  the  Golden 
Journey. 

But  ‘ Chu  Chin  Chow  ’ is  at  last  definitely  dead, 
just  when  we  had  begun  to  accept  it  as  a perman- 
ency. We  shall  see  no  more  the  patient  donkeys, 
and  the  no  less  patient ‘queues,  waiting  disconso- 
lately, but  with  I know  not  what  expectancy,  at  the 
corner  of  Pall  Mall ; no  more  will  the  camel,  sorry 
and  rather  thread-bare  from  his  long  sojourn  in  a 
temperate  zone  (for  ‘ Chu  Chin  Chow,’  though  it 
seem  incredible,  lasted  longer  than  the  heat-wave) — 
no  more  will  he  raise  a jaundiced  eye  at  passers-by 
who  stop  to  marvel  at  the  strange  visitor,  or  wrinkle 
his  nose  in  a supercilious  sniff  as  he  stalks  irksomely 
along  behind  his  keeper,  looking  like  nothing  so 
much  as  a partially  plucked  fowl.  If  his  hump  has 
visibly  swollen  since  he  signed  his  contract — away 
back  in'  the  mists  of  last  century  it  seems — to  appear 
at  His  Majesty’s,  he  may  console  himself  by  reflect- 
ing that  since  then  he  has  dispelled  a similar  afflic- 
tion in  some  millions  of  ecstatic  theatre-goers. 

But  there  ! ‘ Chu  Chin  Chow  ’ is  dead,  and  a 
nation  mourns.  If,  as  you  pass  the  houses  in  your 
district  to-morrow,  you  see  the  blinds  drawn  across 
the  windows,  you  should  reflect  that  they  are  not  so 
drawn  solely  on  account  of  the  sun.  Within  will 
be  the  voice  of  weeping  and  the  black-edged  hand- 
kerchief. 

‘ Chu  Chin  Chow  ’ has  gone  down  to  the  grave 
with  his  secret  unrevealed.  Like  so  much  that  is 
Eastern,  he  was  an  enigma,  and  the  reason  of  his 
allurement  remains  a mystery.  And  I,  above  all 
men,  am  most  miserable.  For  to  me  belongs  the 
inglorious  distinction  of  having  ignored  the  call  of 
the  East,  until  now,  at  last,  it  is  too  late.  I must 
go  and  buy  a copy  of  the  latest  Allah  novel  to  con- 
sole myself.  G.  B. 

9 

• 

THE  REAL  SHAKESPEARE. 

WHEN  poets  touch  creative  criticism,  they 
usually  avoid  boring  us,  and  sometimes 
they  reveal  a shining  truth. 

Who  can  forget,  and  who  will  deny  the  shining 
truth  of  Kipling’s — 

“ How,  while  he  hid  from  Sir  Thomas’s  keepers, 
Crouched  in  a ditch  and  drenched  by  the  midnight 
Dews,  he  had  listened  to  gipsy  Juliet 
Rail  at  the  dawning. 

How  at  Bankside,  a boy  drowning  kittens 
Winced  at  the  business;  whereupon  his  sister — 
Lady  Macbeth  aged  seven — thrust  ’em  under, 
Sombrely  scornful. 

How  on  a Sabbath,  hushed  and  compassionate — 
She  being  known  since  her  birth  to  the  townsfolk — 
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Stratford  dredged  and  delivered  from  Avon 
Dripping  Ophelia.” 

Mr.  Clifford  Bax  is  a poet,  I know.  Mr.  H.  F. 
Rubinstein  is  a playright,  and  may  be  also  a poet. 
These  two,  in  collaboration,  have  written  a play  in 
Five  Episodes,  called  simply  ‘Shakespeare,’  pub- 
lished by  Benn  Bros.,  a publishing  firm  unknown 
to  me. 

I delight  in  this  play  called  simply,  ‘ Shakes- 
peare.’ I have  read  it  twice,  with  increasing  in- 
terest, because  in  its  pages  Shakespeare  is  a 
Credible  Man,  not  “ the  darling  alike  of  Nature 
and  of  Fortune.”  That  is  a sentence  from  the 
Memoir  of  Shakespeare  by  the  Editor  of  the 
“ Chandos  Classics  ” which  is  attached  to  the 
Victorian  Edition  of  his  works  in  one  volume. 
Here  is  the  whole  passage  : — 

“ And  now,  happy  in  cherishing  the  age  of  his 
parents,  in  seeing  his  daughter  Susanna  a happy 
wife  and  mother,  and  in  entertaining  his  friends, 
Shakspeare  passed  twelve  years  of  well-earned  re- 
pose ; the  darling  alike  of  Nature  and  of  Fortune.” 

On  such  stuff  many  of  us  were  brought  up.  It 
means  nothing  : it  is  merely  the  accepted  tradition 
about  the  Great  Figure  called  Shakespeare.  Those 
who  have  known  poets  intimately,  great  and  small, 
agree  with  Mr.  Hamilton  Fyfe  that  “ Poets  are  not, 
as  a rule,  pleasant  people.”  Character,  kindliness, 
lovableness  have  not,  necessarily,  anything  to  do 
with  genius.  I could  prove  this  by  a dozen  ex- 
amples drawn  from  the  quick  and  the  dead.  Even 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  and  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  are 
difficult  at  times,  and  a stranger  meeting  the  late 
Lord  Tennyson  was  apt  to  regret  the  encounter. 

Shakespeare  is  for  all  time,  but  that  does  not 
make  him  a Christian,  or  even  a Dean  Inge.  He 
may  have  been  exactly  the  kind  of  man  that  Messrs. 
Bax  and  Rubinstein  indicate  with  such  art  and  in- 
sight, and  he  may  not.  At  any  rate  their  creative 
criticism  stimulates,  amuses,  and  sets  me  wondering 
much  more  than  the  dreary  science  of,  say,  the  three 
columns  about  Shakespeare  in  the  Epitome  of  The 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

Messrs.  Bax  and  Rubinstein  are  quite  frank.  In 
front  of  Professor  Pollard’s  Prefatory  Note  they 
print  two  passages,  one  the  familiar  statement  by 
Steevens  that  we  really  know  nothing  about  Shakes- 
peare beyond  the  bare  facts  that  he  was  born, 
married,  and  had  children  at  Stratford ; that  he 
went  to  London,  acted,  wrote  poems  and  plays;  re- 
turned to  Stratford,  made  his  will — died. 

The  other  statement  is  by  ‘‘A  Young  Poet,”  a 
character  in  the  Bax-Rubinstein  play  who  intrudes 
upon  Shakespeare  at  Stratford  in  Episode  V.,  and 
who  says  to  him  : “ I dare  to  sav  that  I know  you  as 
intimately  as  though  I had  been  vour  closest  fellow 
from  vouth  upward.  Your  poems,  your  plays  and 
your  sonnets — I have  read  them  with  understand- 
ing.” 

Here  we  have  the  clue  to  this  play  about  Shakes- 
peare and  the  cause  of  the  hullabaloo  against  it  that 
has  already  begun.  The  intrepid  authors  have 
essayed  to  discern  the  man  through  his  works,  and 
have  found  him  to  be  a human  being,  with  genius, 
but  with  hardly  any  of  the  qualities  that  would 
entitle  him  to  a place  in  ‘ Fortunes  Made  in  Busi- 
ness,’ or  in  the  Biographies  of  the  Eminent  by  their 
Widows.  A man  of  genius  may  be  a fine  charac- 
ter : usually  he  is  not.  Goethes  are  few. 

Shakespeare  in  this  play  does  not  rise  above  his 
fate,  but,  after  the  way  of  authors  he  uses  his  misery 
as  dramatic  material.  He  becomes  in  the  end  a 


disappointed,  rebellious,  and  bored  man,  soured  by 
the  pangs  of  despised  love,  due  to  the  indifference 
of  that  fascinating  baggage  ‘‘The  Dark  Lady  : the 
smiling  treachery  of  ‘ Mr.  W.  H.,’  ” and  the 
death  of  his  son,  Hamnet.  When  he  retires  to 
Stratford  he  erases  his  plays  from  memory;  thev, 
his  friends,  mankind  are  renounced.  Everything 
of  the  world  is  evil — ashes;  but — “ Come,  sir;  you 
shall  see  my  garden.  In  that  I have  some  pride, 
for  that  is  God’s  work.” 

Is  this  the  Real  Shakespeare?  I don’t  know. 
No  one  knows.  It  seems  to  me  quite  credible.  But 
then  I,  too,  am  something  of  a poet.  If  the  pro- 
tagonist of  this  poem  had  been  called  Jones,  nobody 
would  have  objected.  But  Shakespeare  ! All  the 
Pundits  are  up  in  arms.  They  cry — “ Hands 
off  Shakespeare,  the  darling  alike  of  Nature  and  of 
Fortune.” 

One  Pundit  has  already  spoken,  but  he  is  such  a 
delightful,  fair-minded  Pundit  that  I should  like, 
if  I had  space,  to  quote  him  in  full.  He  is  Pro- 
fessor Alfred  W.  Pollard,  Keeper  of  the  Printed 
Books  in  the  British  Museum,  and  a life-long 
Shakespearean  student.  He  tells  in  two  pages  of 
Prefatory  Note  to  this  play  his  adventures  in 
reading  it  in  manuscript.  “ Some  of  it  made  me 
very  angry,  very  indignant,”  but  it  “ gripped  me. 

. . Here  were  two  young  men  cornering  me 

and  forcing  me  to  do  at  last  what  I had  always 
steadily  refused  to  do — fall  a-wondering  what 
Shakespeare  was  really  like.  . Coming  after  Mr. 
Drinkwater’s  ‘ Abraham  Lincoln,’  it  raises  a hope 
that  the  English  drama  may  escape  from  the 
monotony  of  artificial  plots  into  the  rich  variety  of 
human  life  by  becoming  biographical.” 

Has  Professor  Pollard  written  poetry  ? 

Then  there  is  Mr.  St.  John  Ervine.  For  his 
work  as  a dramatist  I have  the  highest  respect  and 
admiration.  His  ‘ John  Ferguson  ’ and  his 
‘Mixed  Marriage,’  which  I saw  in  New  York,  seem 
to  me  in  characterisation  and  in  stagecraft  almost 
perfect;  but  he  is  not  a poet,  and  so  he  finds,  in  an 
article  in  the  Observer,  the  theory  of  Messrs.  Bax 
and  Rubinstein’s  Shakespeare  play  “ crassly  un- 
true.” As  a play  he  admires  it,  as  a biographical 
interpretation  of  Shakespeare’s  Life  he  abhors  it, 
because  Shakespeare  was  a man  of  genius,  and  he 
is  sure  that  men  of  genius  don’t  break  their  hearts 
over  women.  Oh,  oh  ! Being  a scientific  drama- 
tist, and  not  a poet,  Mr.  Ervine  has  strongly  caught 
the  Shakespeare  Bugaboo  Superman  infection. 
He  laments  that  the  authors  have  taken  a man  of 
supreme  genius  and  reduced  him  to  the  level  of 
Ernest  Dowson.  I am  inclined  to  borrow  one  of 
Mr.  St.  John  Ervine’s  phrases  in  this  article  and 
say — “ All  of  which  is  stuff  and  nonsense.” 
Bernard  Shaw’s  ‘ The  Dark  Lady  of  the  Sonnets  ’ 
is  stuff  and  nonsense,  but  delightful  stuff  and  non- 
sense, with  the  gleams  of  truth  that  nonsense  often 
has.  The  ‘ Shakespeare  ’ of  Messrs.  Bax  and 
Rubinstein  is  lightly  touched,  but  very  earnest.  It 
has  the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of,  and  no  non- 
sense. 

Allow  me  to  resume  briefly  the  argument  of  this 
“ gallant  adventure  ” as  Professor  Pollard  calls  it. 
It  is  in  Five  Episodes,  and  there  is  an  Appendix  of 
tables  giving  recorded  facts,  deductions,  and  tradi- 
tions relevant  to  each  Episode — useful,  and,  to  a 
poet,  quite  convincing. 

Episode  I.  Shakespeare,  aged  27,  “ jack-of-all- 
trades,  stop-gap,  poet-player-prompter,”  ambitious, 
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sure  of  himself,  amorous,  gay,  self-centred,  author 
of  ‘ Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,’  serious  sometimes, 

“ when  I am  writing,  and  always  when  I hear 
music,”  meets  The  Dark  Lady,  and  is  infatuated — 
subjugated. 

Episode  II.  Shakespeare,  aged  32,  finds  The 
Dark  Lady  more  than  his  match,  confesses  to  her 
that  he  hardly  remembers  tlje  face  of  his  wife  at 
Stratford.  He  writes  ‘ Romeo  and  Juliet,’  begins 
to  bore  The  Dark  Lady  and  learns  of  the  death  of 
his  son,  Hamnet.  Will  Kemp  sings,  “ Come 
away,  come  away,  death.” 

Episode  III.  Shakespeare,  aged  38,  suspecting 
the  wantonness  of  The  Dark  Lady  and  the  treachery 
of  “ Mr.  W.  LI.”  adapts,  at  a rehearsal  of  Hamlet, 
the  Closet  Scene  to  the  occasion,  making  The  Dark 
Lady  the  Queen,  and  “Mr.  W.  H.”  Polonius.  Him 
Shakespeare  almost  kills  behind  the  curtain.  The 
Dark  Lady  laughs — “ Your  ranting,  Will,  was  so 
tedious.” 

Episode  IV.  Shakespeare,  aged  44,  melancholy, 
and  embittered,  plays  with  poison.  His  purpose  is 
turned  aside  by  Ben  Jonson,  who  brings  Shakes- 
peare’s daughter,  Judith,  from  Stratford  to  console 
him. 

Episode  V.  Shakespeare,  aged  51,  at  New 
Place,  Stratford-on-Avon,  makes  his  will,  refuses 
to  allow  Judith  to  marry  Master  Thomas  Quiney 
unless  he  pledges  himself  not  to  seek  renown  in  the 
field  of  letters,  receives  ‘‘  A Young  Poet  ” from 
London,  declines  to  allow  him  to  edit  his  plays, 
prefers  that  they  should  be  forgotten,  says  that  he 
has  learned  his  lesson,  shows  the  “ Young  Poet  ” 
his  garden  saying,  “ In  that  I have  some  pride,  for 
that  is  God’s  work.” 

Thus,  in  skeleton-form  runs  the  argument.  It  is 
the  clothing  that  gives  it  verisimilitude,  the  wit,  the 
light  touch,  the  insight.  For  me  it  all  rings  true, 
therefore  it  is  true  to  me.  Shakespeare  is  no  less 
great  to  me  for  being  made  human. 

Mr.  St.  John  Ervine’s  ‘ John  Ferguson  ’ was  pro- 
duced in  New  York  because  the  President  of  the 
New  York  Drama  League  chanced  to  take  a copy  of 
it  from  Brentano’s  Play-Shelf.  He  looked  it 
through  and  said — “ Hulloa,  this  is  good.  We’ll 
put  it  on.” 

Perhaps  some  London  manager  will  take  ‘Shake- 
speare’ by  Messrs.  Bax  and  Rubinstein  from  a shelf, 
and  sav — “ LIulloa,  I wonder  if  this  would  attract 
the  people  who  can’t  get  in  to  ‘ Bull  Dog  Drum- 
mond.’ ” 

I should  like  to  see  Mr.  Gerald  du  Maurier  as 
Shakespeare.  It  would  be  a change  from  his  ‘Bull- 
Dog  Drummond’  parts,  and  worthy  of  him. 

C.  Lewis  Hind. 


‘AFTER  DINNER.’ 

I HAVE  no  doubt  that  the  opening  item  of  ‘After 
Dinner,’  at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  has  by  now 
been  brisked  up  and  smartened ; but  although 
on  the  first  night  its  humour  was  not  extremely 
sparkling,  it  amused  me  more  than  some  of  the 
successful  turns  which  it  was  designed  to  introduce. 
And  I was  amused — pleasantly  amused — because  it 
bore  out  a beloved  theory  of  my  own  : that  the 
public  is  not  greatly  interested  in  the  unprofessional 
doings  and  private  personalities  of  those  who  serve 
it  on  the  stage. 


The  authors  or  compilers  of  the  little  scene  en- 
titled ‘ Green  Eyes,’  which  provides  an  excuse  for 
the  stringing  together  of  a number  of  turns — many 
of  them  excellent — have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the 
illustrated  interview  supplies  a felt  want,  and  that 
the  public  is  intensely  and  immensely  interested  in 
the  private  doings  of  the  actor.  Hence  they  set 
about  transferring  to  the  stage  a six-fold  illustrated 
interview — with,  as  a natural  and  inevitable  result, 
a certain  flatness,  a sense  of  something  wanting. 
The  six  characters  in  ‘ Green  Eyes,’  endeavouring 
(as  per  programme)  to  be  “ just  themselves,”  were 
not  much  more  exciting  than  a snapshot  of  an  actor- 
manager  watering  his  rose-garden,  or  his  leading 
lady  obliging  a photographer  by  stroking  her 
private  parrot  or  embracing  her  private  baby.  My 
own  impression  is  that  the  illustrated  interview  has 
been  forced  on  the  public,  and  never  has  been,  or 
will  be,  demanded  by  it ; and  that  the  sole  form  of 
private  life  which  arouses  real  interest  in  those  not 
affected  is  seldom  discussed  in  an  interview.  Human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  I imagine  that  the  scene  of 
“ just  themselves  ” at  the  Lyric  would  have  been 
more  of  a draw,  if  the  comedians  concerned  had 
appeared  less  amiable,  pleasant,  and  prosperous;  if 
they  had  suggested  (for  theatrical  purposes  only) 
that  they  were  labouring  under  acute  matrimonial 
difficulties,  or  at  daggers  drawn  with  each  other. 

Be^that  as  it  may,  it  was  instructive  to  note  the 
difference  between  the  effect  upon  his  audience — and 
the  effect  upon  himself — of  Mr.  Milton  Hayes’s  trick 
of  inconsequent,  halting  delivery,  when  employed 
in  his  turn,  and  employed  in  the  opening  scene. 
The  whole  point  of  the  trick  and  the  skilful  turn  Mr. 
Hayes  has  built  around  it  is  the  constant  interrup- 
tion of  a speaker  by  himself ; when  the  interruption 
is  made  by  other  persons  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion, the  point  is  lost  and  halting  delivery  is  halting 
delivery  merely.  And  Mr.  Hayes,  posing  for  an 
interviewer  by  pretending  that  when  he  is  “ just 
himself,”  he  talks  like  the  really  amusing  caricature 
he  has  invented  for  music-hall  purposes,  is  neither 
flesh,  fowl,  nor  good  red  herring — neither  actor  nor 
gentleman  at  large. 

The  ‘‘interview”  motif  is  insisted  on  even  in  the 
programme,  which  obliges  with  an  imposing  list  of 
the  popular  songs  composed  by  one  member  of  the 
cast,  and  of  the  equally  well-known  recitations 
whereof  another  is  the  author.  I admit  to  a thrill — 
which  others  may  have  shared- -when  I realised  that 
I saw  before  me,  alive  and  in  the  flesh,  the  author 
of  ‘ The  Green  Eve  of  the  Yellow  God  ’ ; the  very 
mention  of  the  masterpiece  diffused  the  smell  of 
khaki  and  hot  canteen  that  accompanied  its  fiftieth, 
five  hundredth — or  was  it  five  thousandth  ? — time  of 
rendering.  But,  in  spite  of  mv  own  gratification,  I 
suggest  that  the  innovation  is  undesirable  ; not  only 
as  an  expression  of  the  ‘‘interview”  spirit,  but  be- 
cause, in  time,  it  may  burden  our  programmes  with 
biographical  extracts  from  ‘ Who’s  Who  ’ and 
columns  of  laudatory  “ notices.” 

There  are  certain  forms  of  entertainment  which 
flourish  unstaled,  unwithered,  and  unaltered  from 
one  theatrical  generation  to  another.  Of  such  is  the 
imitation  of  one  musical  comedy  actress  by  another 
musical  comedy  actress.  Miss  Jennie  Benson  does 
the  trick  excellently  well.  For  the  rest,  there  was  a 
skit  on  ‘ Chu  Chin  Chow  ’ and  a couple  of  sketches. 
We  were  all  of  us  vastly  amused  by  Mr.  George 
Graves  in  ‘ Wanted  a Flat  ’ ; but  my  own  amuse- 
ment—as  always  in  this  type  of  piece — was  tern- 
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pered  by  sympathy  for  the  rest  of  the  cast.  To  me 
there  is  always  something  oddly  pathetic  in  the 
colourless,  characterless  figures  who  appear  only  as 
excuses  for  a comedian’s  chat,  or  as  butts  for  a 
comedian’s  jokes;  and  my  pity  for  the  impossible 
creatures  themselves  brims  over  and  falls  (perhaps 
quite  unnecessarily)  upon  those  who  make  efforts  to 
enact  them. 

Cicely  Hamilton. 

OXFORD. 

I.— THE  SECRET  CITY. 

PERHAPS  it  is  because  speech  is  so  inti- 
mately connected,  as  philosophers  ancient  and 
modern  have  urged  upon  us,  with  the  reason- 
able and  reasoning  part  of  man  that  Oxford  remains 
triumphantly  undescribed.  It  is  not,  in  any  case, 
for  lack  of  adventuring.  Already  the  autumn  pub- 
lishing season  casts  its  shadow  before  it  and  rumour 
is  busy  with  a new  novel  on  life  at  Oxford.  It  has 
caused  little  surprise  that  this  apparently  facile  task 
should  have  been  again  essayed.  There  is  only  a 
mild  curiosity  combined  with  a mild  fatalism.  Of 
course,  there  will  be  much  that  is  recognisable, 
much  that  tempts  to  enjoyable  reminiscence.  There 
mav  even  be  a suggestion  of  that  atmosphere  so 
often  celebrated  and  so  devoutly  sought  after  by 
worshippers  in  prose  or  verse.  But,  despite  such 
various  labourers  as  Matthew  Arnold  and  Mr. 
Compton  Mackenzie,  Kipling  and  Mr.  McKenna, 
and  a host  of  others  more  or  less  distinguished, 
Oxford  remains  secure.  She  has  no  need  of  pre- 
caution such  as  that  with  which  Clough  hedged 
about  the  pool  whose  name  he  would  not  give, 
for  no  man  may  really  “ find  her,  and  give  her  a 
name,  and  finally  put  her  in  guide-bpoks.”  Least 
of  all,  the  “ inquisitive  tourist.” 

It  is  not  easy  to  sav  why  the  wordiest  city  in  the 
world  should  so  elude  description.  There  is  such  a 
wealth  of  material.  Life  is  so  swift,  and  full,  and 
yet  so  simple.  And  Oxford  is  there  in  all  her  grave 
quietness,  and  always  there — not  like  London  with 
her  myriad  meanings  and  changing  aspects,  social, 
political,  commercial,  but  always  the  same.  In- 
deed external  impressions  could  scarcely  appear  in 
simpler  form.  It  is  easy  to  be  word-perfect.  Per- 
fection of  that  kind  could  not  be  more  nearly  at- 
tained than  it  is  in  Matthew  Arnold.  Add  a hint  or 
two  from  Mr.  Beerbohm,  who  is  scrupulously  care- 
ful, and  you  should  see  all  of  Oxford  that  the  eve 
may  capture.  . . And  yet  you  cannot  say  in  words 
whv  even  Mr.  Beerbohm  at  one  perilous  moment  in 
the  priceless  fooling  of  ‘Zuleika  Dobson’  has  nearly 
stung  himself  to  ordinary  tears.  There  have  been 
more  intimate  efforts  to  recapture  the  exact  manner 
of  Oxford  life.  Mr.  Compton  Mackenzie  has  so  ex- 
cellently described  her  clubs,  Mr.  Hopkins  has  so 
adequately  reproduced  the  most  modern  content  of 
her  conversation,  Mr.  McKenna  has  so  felicitously 
chronicled  her  manners.  Yet  how  unreal  is  the 
Oxford  of  ‘ Sinister  Street  ’ and  how  dull  the  ‘ City 
in  the  Foreground.’  Even  the  Oxford  of  ‘ Sonia  ’ 
limps  well  behind  the  spiritual  reality. 

Nor  does  history  improve  matters.  Fragments 
from  Dr.  Johnson,  or  Gibbon,  or  George  Selwyn, 
or  from  any  of  the  innumerable  memoir-writers, 
talkers,  and  correspondents  before  and  after  these — 
as  far  back  as  that  garrulous  old  mediaeval 


chronicler  Adam  of  Usk,  as  far  forward  as  Lord 
Morley  and  Stephen  Hewitt — none  of  these  will 
genuinely  give  vou  Oxford.  Occasionally  an  old 
and  very  ludicrous  engraving  of  proctors  cap  in 
hand,  a jovial  coaching  company,  and  colleges  seen 
vaguely  in  the  background,  may  for  a moment 
bring  you  very  near.  But  you  will  think  of  Mr. 
Verdant  Green  and  at  once  the  charm  will  be 
broken.  Oxford  will  have  escaped  you,  leaving 
the  anecdotage  of  her  Senior  Common  Rooms,  the 
photographic  record  of  her  towers  and  quadrangles, 
the  novelist’s  impression  of  her  youth. 

Indeed,  Oxford  can  never  of  set  purpose  be 
understood.  Only  in  the  ways  of  literature  or 
suddenly  as  you  stand  before  a picture  you  may 
come  upon  her.  It  is  strange  of  how  abstract  a 
quality  she  is,  how  little  she  needs  of  all  the  life  we 
know  in  her.  It  matters  little  that  the  painter  in  his 
vision  had  no  glimpse  of  Oxford,  that  the  author 
had  no  knowledge  of  her  being.  For  you  the  link 
will  have  been  forged  and  for  you  it  will  hold. 

For  my  part,  I have  stumbled  upon  her  more  than 
once  and  in  strange  places.  Mr.  Conrad  has  led  me 
to  her  in  ‘Lord  Jim,’  and  Mr.  Yeats  has  guided  me, 
though  I have  always  held  him  suspect  for  know- 
ing her  so  well.  Lord  Dunsany  has  given  me 
glimpses  here  and  there,  but  unconvincingly,  for 
there  is  always  the  quiet  laughter  underneath,  and 
Oxford,  as  I know  her,  has  no  sense  of  humour. 

For  me  the  ultimate  statement  will  always  remain 
that  poem  of  Mr.  Walter  de  la  Mare’s  : — 

“ After  the  songless  rose  of  evening 
Night,  quiet,  dark,  still, 

In  her  nodding  cavalcade  advancing 
Starred  the  deep  hill; 

You  in  the  valley  standing 
In  your  quiet  wonder  took 
All  that  glamour,  peace,  and  mystery, 

In  one  grave  look. 

Beauty  hid  your  naked  body, 

Time  dreamed  in  your  bright  hair, 

In  your  eyes  the  constellations 
Burned  far  and  fair.” 

Mr.  De  la  M.are  may  say  what  he  will  in  denial,  but 
that  is  Oxford. 

E. 

AN  ANCIENT  CYNIC. 

THERE  is  always  something  rather  unsat- 
isfactory about  a collection  of  aphorisms. 
The  constant  effort  needed  to  assimilate 
the  closely  packed  words  of  wisdom  becomes  tedi- 
ous after  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  and  unbear- 
able after  the  second.  Moreover  one  is  constantly 
being  brought  into  contact  with  inconsistencies.  If 
your  author  is  an  optimist,  after  the’  hundredth 
epigram  one  is  sure  to  detect  rifts  in  the  lute.  If 
he  is  a pessimist,  no  power  on  earth  can  prevent 
one’s  detection  of  rifts  in  the  clouds. 

But  a hundred  years  ago  things  were  different. 
‘ A Man  of  the  World’s  Dictionary,’  published 
anonymously  by  J.  Appleyard  in  1822,  contains  no 
such  inconsistencies.  It  is  brilliantly  gloomy  from 
start  to  finish,  and  will  come  as  an  unpleasant  sur- 
prise to  the  modern  Jeremiah,  if  only  because  it  will 
remind  him  that  cynicism  is  after  all  an  ancient 
virtue,  and  not  merely  the  product  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

However,  some  of  his  definitions  are  strangely 
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applicable  to  modern  times.  Paris,  we  learn,  is 
“ the  paradise  of  women,  the  purgatory  of  men, 
and  the  hell  of  horses.'” 

His  gloomy  eye  ranges  from  the  conquerors  of 
Europe  who  were  still,  in  1822,  holding  their  in- 
numerable congresses,  to  the  British  Constitution, 
which  was  already  being  assailed  by  the  Reformers, 
and  nowhere  does  he  find  cquse  for  satisfaction.  “A 
Conqueror,”  he  says,  “ is  one  who  is  always  in  the 
right,  and  has  no  want  of  people  to  prove  it.”  And 
a Constitution  is  “ an  umbrella  put  up  when  it 
rains,  and  taken  down  in  fine  weather.  The  best 
constitution  is  that  which  is  the  best  observed.” 
Nor  would  he  have  expressed  surprise  at  some  of 
the  failures  of  modern  government,  for  to  him 
Democracy  is  “ a government  which  can  be  sus- 
tained only  by  virtue.  It  is  rarely  durable.” 

In  the  literature  of  his  age  he  sees  nothing  but  a 
long  and  dreary  chain  of  Robert  Montgomerys,  and 
even  less  desirable  persons.  For  modern  writings 
he  describes  as  a few  disjointed  phrases,  a few 
ill-placed  exclamations,  a few  bold  flashes,  a few 
licentious  sallies,  a few  eccentric  thoughts,  a few 
new  appellations — such  are  the  materials  of  which 
modern  writings  are  composed.”  And  in  an  age 
when  Keats’s  nightingale  had  already  sung  its 
deathless  song,  he  sees  in  the  Poetic  Mood  merely 
“ a sort  of  transport  of  the  brain,  during  which  it  is 
permitted  to  be  extravagant  and  irrational  ad 
libitum.” 

But  it  is  when  he  is  denouncing  contemporary 
morals  and  manners  that  his  eyes  light  up  with  the 
fiercest  frenzy.  It  is  really  almost  as  bad  as  the 
Gentleman  with  a Duster.  And  certainly  he  had 
ample  material  for  his  skill  in  the  state  of  English 
society  in  1822.  The  “ first  gentleman  of  Europe” 
had  set  the  marks  of  his  Neronian  debauchery  on 
every  ultra-fashionable  man  and  woman  in  society. 
Corruption  in  politics  and  the  Church  was  only 
equalled  by  brutality  in  prisons  and  in  the  landed 
gentry.  The  “ old  English  gentleman  ” when  he 
was  not  drunk,  improved  his  mind  by  cock-fight- 
ing and  bull-baiting.  Well  might  • our  author 
describe  even  Good  Company  as  “an  assemblage 
of  persons  tired  of  existence  who  endeavour  to 
make  time  pass  less  tediously  by  amusing  them- 
selves with  talking  nonsense,  when  they  have  ex- 
hausted their  stock  of  calumny  and  slander.”  In 
such  circumstances,  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  only 
the  strong  man  can  hope  to  bear  up,  for  kindness  is 
but  “ the  disposition  of  an  imbecile,  insignificant 
mind.  ‘ You  are  very  kind,’  means  you  are  a 
ninnv,  a dupe,  a helpless  creature.” 

So  callous  does  he  consider  his  fellow-men  to 
have  become,  that  he  defines  a sensitive  person  as 
“ a girl  of  sixteen,”  so  lazy  that  Sunday  is  merely 
“ a day  of  rest  from  doing  nothing,”  and  so  con- 
temptible that  ambition  is  “ a divinity  adored  with 
the  same  fervour,  and  nearly  in  the  same  terms,  by 
heroes  and  highwaymen,  ministers  and  jugglers, 
sharpers  and  contractors,  sacristans  and  prelates.” 
Nor  has  he  any  use  for  the  man  who,  despairing 
of  the  wickedness  of  the  world,  seeks  refuge  in 
seclusion,  for  an  anchoret  he  dismisses  as  “a  very 
holy  man,  who,  that  he  may  be  still  more  perfect, 
has  given  up  all  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men, 
for  fear  he  should  have  the  misfortune  to  be  of  some 
use  to  them.” 

It  would  need  a super-man  to  deny  honestly  that 
he  gained  comfort  in  his  present  troubles  from 
thinking  that  many  other  people  have  been  through 


worse  times.  And  in  the  dictionary  of  this 
anonymous  man  of  the  world  there  is  considerable 
material  for  that  not  very  exalted  form  of  mental 
comfort.  England  a hundred  years  ago  was  a land 
fit  for  heroes  to  live  in,  by  which  we  mean  that  only 
heroes  could  live  in  it.  To  read  a history  such  as 
that  of  Mr.  Spencer  Walpole  is  merely  to  read 
once  again  the  history  of  our  own  times.  “ Such 
was  the  position  of  affairs,”  he  writes  “at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  great  war.  Peace  did  not  increase 
the  means  or  the  number  of  foreign  purchasers.  It 
withdrew  from  the  markets  of  the  world  the  de- 
mands which  the  war  itself  had  occasioned.  The 
people,  burdened  with  taxation,  found  themselves 
no  richer  from  the  termination  of  the  contest.  Trade 
had  been  stimulated  by  the  extravagant  outlay  of 
the  belligerent  nations.  The  first  results  of  peace 
and  retrenchment  were  to  withdraw  the  demand  by 
which  industry  had  been  sustained.  Prices 
rapidly  fell,  and  the  general  fall  in  prices  dimin- 
ished the  demand  for  Labour.  Thousands  of 
labourers  thrown  out  of  work  were  forced  upon  the 
rates.  Intoxicated  with  the  glories  of  the  war, 
ministers  closed  their  eyes  to  every  appearance  of 
difficulty,  and  refused  to  see,  in  the  surrounding 
gloom,  any  indications  of  distress.” 

Amid  this  chaos  and  confusion  moved  our  man- 
of-the-world.  Society  was  being  re-born,  but  to 
his  eyes  it  was  merely  prolonging  a loathsome 
death.  “ The  makers  of  systems,”  he  mutters, 
“ may  be  compared  to  dancers  of  minuets.  They 
are  in  constant  motion  without  advancing  a step, 
and  finish  by  returning  to  the  place  from  which 
they  set  out.”  Honour,  what  is  it  but  “ the 
honour  of  saluting  a scoundrel,  of  making  an  ob- 
servation to  a fool,  or  of  writing  to  an  idiot?”  Even 
truth  itself  was  merely  “the  last  refuge  of  the  liar 
and  the  knave.” 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  this  witty 
Jeremiah  was.  Perhaps  a person  of  some  conse- 
quence— a previous  incarnation  of  the  gloomy 
dean,  a cultured  old  gentleman  of  a benevolent  dis- 
position, perhaps  even  a diplomatist  who  had  taken 
part  in  that  strange  combination  of  greed,  idealism, 
and  exhaustion — the  Holy  Alliance.  But  wiio- 
ever  he  was,  it  would  be  amusing  to  know  what  he 
would  think  to-day. 

Beverley  Nichols. 

MUSIC 

FOLK  DANCE  OR  FOX  TROT  ? 

IT  has  often  been  said  that  it  is  easier  to  start  a 
new  business  than  it  is  to  revive  a dying  one. 
Similarly  it  is  easier  to  evolve  new  dance  forms 
than  revive  those  of  bygone  generations.  Dancing 
may  not  be  a business,  but  it  is  not  far  off  one  in 
these  days,  when  every  middle-aged  man  or  woman 
is  a potential  Turveydrop. 

For  years  past  a small  band  of  stalwarts  have 
railed  unceasingly  at  what  they  consider  the  mere- 
tricious practices  of  present-day  dancing,  and  the 
still  more  meretricious  tunes  with  which  it  is  accom- 
panied. So  convinced  were  they  of  the  necessity 
for  taking  retaliatory  measures  that  the  country  was 
scoured  for  songs  and  dances  that  belong  to  other 
days.  Indeed  Folk  Song  hunting  is  to  the  man 
with  a piece  of  paper  and  a pencil  what  the  irrev- 
erent school-boy  terms  “bug”  hunting  is  to  the 
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man  with  the  muslin  net.  Heavy  “bugs”  were 
secured  at  the  lips  of  Old  Granny  this  and  old 
Daddy  that. 

Not  infrequently  belief  in  the  antiquity  of  the 
treasure  trove  has  been  rudely  shaken,  but  that  is 
by  the  way.  The  next  step  was  the  classification 
of  the  specimens  and  their  issue  in  album  form, 
with  or  without  a short  preface,  setting  forth  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  the  collection.  In  the 
exuberance  of  their  own  zeal  the  perfect  tradition- 
alists succeeded  in  persuading  themselves  that  only 
through  the  medium  of  these  ancient  tunes  was  our 
regeneration  as  a musical  nation  possible. 

As  a result,  Folk  Song  Societies  and  Folk  Song 
literature  multiplied  exceedingly.  From  Folk  Song 
to  Folk  Dance  was  but  a step.  War  was  openly 
declared  upon  the  promoters  of  exotic,  and  what 
they  were  pleased  to  regard  as  meretricious,  ball- 
room measures.  “ Back  to  the  Village  Green,” 
they  cried.  “ Let  us  re-incarnate  Merrie  England. 
Give  us  time,  and  if  our  Morris  dancers  with  the 
pure  model  tunes  don’t  demolish  the  exponents  of 
Jazz  and  Ragtime — we  wish  Sir  Hugh  Allen  hadn’t 
stepped  in  with  his  East  End  piano  organ  jeu  d’ 
esprit — our  names  are  not  what  they  are.” 

It  was  a tough  proposition.  Suppressed  by  the 
Puritans  on  account  of  its  “ enticements  to  naughti- 
ness,” Morris  dancing  is  defying  the  efforts  of  the 
Purists  to  re-establish  it  in  favour — may  be,  because 
the  enticements  to  naughtiness  are  not  sufficiently 
pronounced  for  these  neurasthenic  days.  Do  they 
really  believe  that  in  these  busy — or  what  may  yet 
become  busy — times,  when  lawn  tennis  and  golf 
owe  their  enormous  popularity  to  the  fact  that  they 
can  be  played  by  two  persons,  they  are  going  to 
revive  interest  in  a pastime  that  necessitates  team- 
work ? How  can  they  hope  to  dispute  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Pas  de  deux  and  the  opportunities  for 
dancing  it  which  modern  facilities  have  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  so-called  classes  and  masses  ? 

A few  lessons  from  a professional  teacher  or  a 
friend,  a gramophone  and  half  a dozen  records,  and 
every  village  green,  every  village  schoolroom,  every 
cottage  parlour  is  a potential  “ Palais  de  Danse.” 

The  passing  of  figure  dancing,  however,  is  due 
to  causes  deeper-seated  than  those  mentioned.  Its 
death-knell  was  sounded  on  the  day  Society  sanc- 
tioned the  placing  of  a man’s  arm  round  a 
woman’s  waist — in  public — with  permission  to  re- 
tain it  there  until  the  music  ceased.  Modern  dance 
forms  are  less  rectangular,  less  formalistic,  less 
circumscribed  than  their  progenitors. 

They  even  permit  of  what  may  be  called  tempo 
rubato  practices.  Syncopated  rhythms  may  tyran- 
nise and  dragoon  the  ear,  but  the  feet  are  at  liberty 
to  borrow  and  pay  back  at  will  after  the  manner  of 
the  pianist’s  left  and  right  hands. 

Can  it  be  wondered  that  evolutions  which  sanc- 
tioned little  more  intercourse  than  the  touching  of 
the  finger  tips  and  other  manuflections  of  a dis- 
tinctly reticent  order,  have  been  sent  packing  ? 
Who  but  comedians  and  chartered  farceurs  want  to 
dress  up  in  fool  clothes  and  make  Merry  Andrews 
of  themselves  in  public  ? But  when  a well  set-up 
man  carries  out  in  partnership  with  a lissom  girl  a 
progressive  series  of  infinitely  graceful  convolu- 
tions, bending  the  rhythm  to  their  will,  but  never 
breaking  it  in  spirit  or  deed,  then  we  want  to  take 
Professor  Einstein  by  the  throat  and  compel  him 
to  witness  what  amounts  to  a practical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  laws  of  “ relativity.” 


VERSE 

THE  OWL. 

BEYOND  the  inmost  barriers  of  the  brain, 
Hid  by  the  tree  of  thought’s  most  secret  bough, 
While  suns  and  moons  of  mood  arise  and  wane, 
The  owl  of  patience  dreams  of  wisdom  now. 

Her  twin  dark-closing  eyes  in  safety  keep 
The  present  and  the  past,  and  for  the  rest 
Shadow  and  silence  blend  themselves  with  sleep, 
Nestled  against  the  oval  of  her  breast. 

Still  motionless  she  ages,  growing  wise, 

And  day  by  day  dreams  on  and  never  stirs, 

Nor,  till  the  last  leaf  falls  before  her  eyes 
And  the  bare  winter  ends  my  peace  and  hers, 
Will  she  burst  into  the  startled  night, 

Wailing  on  wings  widespread  for  sudden  flight. 

Edward  Davison. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  APPEAL  TO  CyESAR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — Democracy  is  rich  in  dangerous  fascina- 
tions. It  tempts  to  epigram,  it  allures  to  political 
levity.  Satire  may  find  in  it  so  broad  a field  for 
delicate  intellectual  activity  that  ponderous  and 
comfortless  realities  are  apt  to  escape  unnoticed. 
It  is  simple  to  scoff  at  mob  psychology ; it  is  peri- 
lously easy  in  so  doing  to  forget  its  actual  applica- 
tion altogether.  And  when  to  the  facile  careless- 
ness of  wit  there  is  added  the  interested  cynicism  of 
the  politicians,  obscurity  and  ignorance  become 
active  evils  with  a bewildering  swiftness.  For  the 
politicians  appeal,  and  must  appeal,  to  Caesar — the 
“ultimate  political  sovereign”  of  our  philosophers. 
And  Caesar  has  an  ear  for  smooth  sayings.  He 
may  be  an  excellent  judge  of  his  wife’s  reputation, 
but  he  is  not  quite  so  trustworthy  about  what  con- 
duces to  his  own. 

The  present  political  situation  supplies  a signifi- 
cant text  for  reflection  on  democracy  enthroned. 
The  phenomenon  of  primary  importance  at  the 
moment,  despite  crisis  in  Ireland  and  upheaval  in 
industry,  is  the  anti-waste  movement  in  the  con- 
stituencies. It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  isolate 
political  issues.  Their  interaction  is  continuous, 
and,  under  the  cry  of  “anti-waste,”  manifold  vigor- 
ous discontents  are  seeking  for  expression.  Yet 
this  is  of  itself  a simpler  and  a more  definite  issue  in 
the  politics  of  the  moment  than  any  other  and  it 
demands  much  more  careful  scrutiny  than  is  ordi- 
narily accorded  to  it. 

It  is  beside  the  purpose  to  consider  in  this  con- 
text the  general  record  of  the  Coalition  Government. 
It  is  even,  unhappily,  not  much  to  the  purpose  to 
consider  its  record  on  the  actual  question  of  extrava- 
gance. For  the  evil  of  the  present  situation  is  that 
opposition  .is  not  deliberate  and  well-informed,  but 
prejudicial  and  wildly  unconcerned  with  proven  or 
proveable  facts.  On  such  an  issue  it  is  readily 
assumed  that  we  are  governed  by  a group  of  Iagos, 
anxiously  and  pertinaciously  compassing  our  ruin. 
The  more  responsible  leaders  of  Opposition — men 
like  Mr.  Asquith  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil — lend  a 
general  blessing  and  even  on  occasion  a well- 
directed  impulse  to  the  movement.  It  is  not  for 
them  to  point  out  that  coalition  of  disreputable 
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motives  and  of  ignorance  which  lies  behind  the  cry. 
“The  duty  of  an  opposition  is  to  oppose” — not  to 
impose  limits  of  truth  and  honesty  on  a promising 
anti-governmental  development.  The  truth  that  is 
in  this  statement  is  the  gravest  and  most  insoluble 
question  arising  out  of  government  under  a party 
system.  If  organised  party  is  a necessary  condition 
of  consistent  administration,  then  at  least  if  we  are 
to  be  saved,  the  habit  of  obedience  must  be  based  on 
instructed  judgment  and  educated  understanding. 

If  an  honest  lead  in  this  direction  can  scarcely  be 
looked  for  even  from  honest  party  leaders — men 
who  know  what  they  honestly  want,  but  are  pre- 
pared to  hoodwink  others  if  they  cannot  lead  them 
openly  to  obtain  it — then  obviously  the  want  must 
be  supplied  by  the  more  vigilant  attention  of  the 
rank-and-file  of  parties  to  political  affairs.  Party 
is  necessary,  and  the  individual  must  largely  bow  to 
it,  but  not  blindly.  For  in  party  he  is  supposed  to 
find  his  expression,  not  his  annihilation.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  individual  to  think  as  clearly  and  as 
instructedly  as  he  can  on  major  political  issues. 

No  issue  could  arise  on  which  the  ordinary  man 
should  more  earnestly  endeavour  to  arrive  at  honest 
conclusions  than  this  question  of  weakening  and 
even  expelling  a Government  on  a cry  of  anti-waste. 
It  is  a cry  which  tempts  every  individual— it  over- 
rides principle,  it  weakens  the  consciousness  of 
citizenship.  There  may  be  real  meaning  in  such  a 
crv,  and  good  meaning,  but  never  could  motives 
demand  more  careful  scrutiny.  Obligations  are  so 
readily  cast  aside  on  an  unargued  plea  of  national 
interest.  Self-interest  is  so  readily  endowed  with 
the  high,  mysterious  sanctity  of  patriotism.  The 
whole  of  this  anti-waste  movement  is  a disquiet- 
ing commentary  on  the  advancing  perfection  of  the 
general  will  in  which  political  theorists  place  their 
hopes  for  the  future.  The  general  will  which  is 
always  perfectly  right  seems  to  retreat  so  readily 
into  an  unsubstantial  shadow,  leaving  the  popular 
will,  which  is  painfully  often  wrong,  in  the  fore- 
ground. 

Whither  is  this  anthwaste  movement  to  lead  ? 
What  is  it  to  contribute  to  constructive  politics? 
Is  Government  bv  an  Anti-Waste  Party  conceiv- 
able? Yet  what  other  bond  is  to  be  found  in  the 
heterogeneous  collection  of  “ independents  ” who 
rely  on  this  cry  to  gain  them  access  to  Parliament  ? 
The  Liberal  Party  once  had  a great  slogan,  “Peace, 
Retrenchment,  and  Reform  ” — but  now  the  cry  for 
retrenchment  comes  partly  from  those  who  least 
want  peace  and  who  abhor  reform,  partly  from  those 
whose  conception  of  reform  is  a constant  expendi- 
ture of  public  money  for  philanthropic  ends. 

Burke  is  not  yet  "out  of  date.  A solitary  enthu- 
siast— a Cecil  with  a great  political  tradition — may 
perhaps  maintain  a genuine  independence.  But  of 
most  “independents”  Burke’s  remark  that  without 
“ the  practised  friendships  and  the  experimented 
fidelity  ” of  party  they  must  fall  an  “unpitied  sacri- 
fice in  a contemptible  struggle”  still  holds  good. 
Group  government  is  likely  to  prove  worse  than 
government  by  overwhelming  and  coercive 
majority. 

A vigilant  criticism  of  governmental  action  is  an 
important  pledge  of  political  honesty,  but  criticism 
must  be  more  sincere,  more  innocent  of  impure 
motive,  before  it  can  genuinely  subserve  that  pur- 
pose. There  is  something  honest,  something  im- 
portant, and  something  necessary  in  the  protest 
against  extravagance.  But  there  is  too  much  of 
incoherence  in  this  cry  of  anti-waste.  It  has  not 


been  sufficiently  worked  out.  It  is  not  sufficiently 
understood.  It  is  at  the  moment  based  on  an 
illogical  and  unnatural  alliance  between  extreme 
reaction  and  the  extreme  fanaticism  of  progress. 
Before  good  can  come  out  of  it,  it  must  be  drastic- 
ally purged. 

Yours,  etc., 

E.  C. 


NEGRO  MELODIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — With  regard  to  the  article  in  your  last 
number  on  the  music  of  the  American  negroes,  I 
owned  and  resided  on  a plantation  in  the  heart  of 
Virginia,  throughout  the  ’seventies  and  early 
’eighties,  when  all  the  white  men  over  thirty  had 
served  through  the  Civil  War  and  nearly  all  the 
negroes  had  been  born  slaves.  In  all  essentials 
that  matter  here,  the  old-time  atmosphere,  to  be 
much  disturbed  in  the  ’eighties  and  virtually  dissi- 
pated by  a changing  world  in  the  ’nineties  still 
existed.  Most  of  the  white  families  lived  in  their  old 
homes  and  most  of  their  ex-slaves  then  working 
pretty  steadily  for  what  now  seem  low  wages  still 
remained  in  their  old  districts,  and  nearly  always 
with  employers  they  had  more  or  less  known  all 
their  lives.  Even  if  the  life  of  the  country  gener- 
ally had  not  interested  me  very  keenly,  which  it  did 
both  in  its  present  and  past,  1 could  hardly  have 
avoided  becoming  very  intimate  with  its  conditions, 
social  and  othewise.  ' As  regards  the  indigenous 
negro  music  (vocal  of  course),  without  any  preten- 
sions to  serious  investigation,  my  experiences  were 
disappointing.  They  all  sang  a good  deal  at  their 
work,  indoors  and  out,  and  they  were  a thoroughly 
happy  people.  But  their  tastes  ran  very  much  in 
the  direction  of  the  crude  hymns  sung  in  their 
Methodist  and  Baptist  (coloured)  churches.  One 
verse,  repeated  over  and  over  again,  was  usually 
quite  enough  for  them,  except  in  church.  These 
compositions  were  of  course  modern,  though  often 
travesties  of  the  more  exuberant  regular  hymns, 
with  the  very  popular  chorus  to  most  of  them  of 
‘ Roll,  Jordan,  roll.’  Occasionally  they  sang 
1 The  dog  cabin  in  the  lane,’  ‘ The  mocking  bird, 
and  ‘ The  Swanee  River.’  Whether  these  were 
genuine  adaptations  of  indigenous  negro  words  or 
melodies,  as  their  editors  back  in  the  sixties  pro- 
fessed, I do  not  know.  I always  doubted  it.  They 
had  two  songs  in  our  part  of  the  world  that  really 
seemed  indigenous.  Certainly  they  were  never 
printed.  One  was  ‘ Sindv,’  of  several  verses  With 
a chorus.  Here  is  one  verse. 

Oh,  Sindy,  do  you  love  me  ? 

She  said  she  loved  me  some, 

And  I threw  my  arms  around  her 
Like  a grape-vine  round  a gum. 

The  air  was  most  attractive.  I still  have  it  recorded. 
The  other  song  was  ‘ Lemma  ’ which  began  : 

Oh  my  lovely  Lemma 
I do  love  you  so, 

You  got  all  de  money, 

All  de  silver  an  gold. 

A poor  song,  but  their  own  I think,  and  a poor 
air.  But  the  shouts  and  the  emphasis,  when  at  the 
plough  tail  particularly,  they  laid  upon  some  words 
or  bars,  lent  humour  to  these  outpourings,  i he 
“ cornshuckings  ” of  those  days,  under  the  usually 
mild  November  moon,  when  all  the  negroes  around 
were  collected  at  the  homestead  and  given  supper 
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and  whisky,  produced  much  exuberance.  But  they 
consisted  wholly  of  the  monotonous  chanting  of 
one  line,  improvised  or  otherwise,  and  frequently 
shifted.  Here  and  there  was  a genius  who  “picked 
a banjer  ” indifferently.  Their  toasts,  which  were 
expected  from  the  cradlers  in  harvest  time  on  receiv- 
ing their  regulation  drinks  of  whisky,  were  doggerel 
lines  of  indigenous  construction  and  most  entertain- 
ing. Here  again  is  one  of  those  blends  of  profanity 
and  religion  they  were  addicted  to  in  a couplet  which 
comes  back  to  me. 

The  cockchafer  cried  down  the  grasshopper’s  hole, 
My  name’s  written  on  high, 

The  grasshopper  hollered  “ God  d — n your  soul,’’ 
My  name’ s written  on  high. 

But  in  the  ’eighties  the  negroes  began  to  desert 
the  country  districts  for  distant  cities,  mines,  fac- 
tories, railroads,  and  bv  the  next  decade  the  old  life 
had  practically  vanished  from  both  artificial  and 
natural  causes.  I might  add  that  neither  the  life 
nor  the  people  very  much  resembled  the  pictures 
drawn  of  it  in  modern  American  fiction  and  maga- 
zine articles.  As  a matter  of  fact  few  outsiders 
knew  anything  of  it,  even  among  the  generation 
contemporary  with  it.  There  was  little  intercourse 
then  between  North  and  South,  and  no  love  lost. 

Yours,  etc., 

A.  G.  B. 


“ THE  ARTS  OF  WAR  AND  PEACE  !” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — For  years  Greeks  have  dreamed  of  and 
intrigued  for  a greater  Greece,  mistress  of  the 
Aegean.  Their  wildest  visionaries,  however,  hardly 
contemplated  her  as  being  the  dominant  Power  in 
the  Near  East,  holding  the  richest  part  of  Bulgaria, 
including  the  famous  tobacco  lands  around  Yenidge 
Karasu,  the  whole  of  Turkey  in  Europe  except  that 
immediately  surrounding  Constantinople,  the 
Turkish  Islands  in  the  Aegean  and  practical 
sovereignty  of  a large  area  in  Asia  Minor  around 
Smyrna,  which  have  been  given  her  under  the 
Neuilly  and  Sevres  Treaties. 

Did  the  Entente  Powers  put  her  in  this  position  in 
gratitude  for  the  assistance  given  them  by  Greece 
during  the  War  or  in  the  belief  that  her  genius  for 
administration  would  insure  peace  and  prosperity 
in  the  Near  East  ? 

Neither  reason  will  bear  examination.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1915,  it  was  obvious  that  Bulgaria  was 
mobilizing  against  the  Serbs.  By  the  treaty  of  1913 
Greece  was  under  obligation  to  assist  Serbia  in  such 
an  event  and  Serbia  asked  for  her  aid.  The  Entente 
Powers  tried  to  bribe  Greece  to  fulfil  her  promise  by 
offering  her  first  Cyprus  and  afterwards  50,000 
square  miles  round  Smyrna.  But  Greece  at  first 
haggled  with  them,  making  it  a condition  that  they 
should  support  her  with  150,000  men,  then  not  only 
repudiated  her  pledge  and  refused  to  help  Serbia, 
but  intimated  that  she  viewed  the  Entente  landing 
at  Salonika  with  dislike  and,  if  either  Serb  or  En- 
tente troops  were  driven  over  the  Greek  frontier, 
they  would  be  interned.  The  Entente  troops,  be  it 
noted,  had  landed  at  Salonika  on  the  invitation  of 
Greece. 

At  the  time  when  Serbia  asked  Greece  to  fulfil  her 
treaty  obligations  Serbian  forces  still  commanded 
the  Danube,  and  cut  the  Ottoman  Railway,  thus 
preventing  Germany  from  sending  assistance  either 


to  Turkey  or  Bulgaria.  Had  Greece  gone  to 
Serbia’s  assistance,  with  the  stiffening  of  troops  we 
were  able  then  to  spare  for  the  Macedonian  Cam- 
paign, there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Danube  and 
Ottoman  Railway  would  have  been  held  by  the 
Serbs  and  communication  between  Germany  and 
her  Eastern  Allies  would  have  remained  impossible. 
With  Turkey’s  scarcity  of  munitions  and  the  im- 
practicability of  their  being  replenished  by  Ger- 
many, we  should  not  have  been  obliged  to  evacuate 
Gallipoli  and  the  Palestine  and  Mesopotamian 
Campaigns  would  not  have  assumed  their  large 
proportions.  As  it  was,  the  Serbs  were  taken  in 
the  flank  by  the  Bulgars  and  were  driven  back  from 
the  Danube  and  Ottoman  Railway  so  that  Von 
Mackensen  was  able  to  report  that  “ Our  object  of 
effecting  communication  with  Bulgaria  and  the 
Turkish  Empire  has  been  attained.’’ 

As  for  the  Entente  troops  landed  at  Salonika, 
scientific  obstruction  and  extortion  on  the  part  of  the 
Greeks  (who  demanded  that  the  fare  of  each  soldier 
and  all  railway  rates  over  the  Railway  should  be 
paid  in  gold  beforehand,  and  then  found  other  uses 
for  their  rolling  stock),  prevented  their  arrival  in 
Serbia  in  time  to  be  of  any  assistance.  They  were 
too  late  to  join  up  with  the  Serbs  and  were  driven 
back  on  Salonika. 

Anyone  who  was  in  Salonika  at  the  time  can  tell 
of  the  trying  period  which  followed.  Greek  troops 
in  far  greater  numbers  than  those  of  the  Entente, 
established  in  all  the  tactically  favourable  spots, 
dominated  the  camps  of  the  tired  and  dispirited 
Entente  troops ; Greek  troops  swaggered  in  the 
town,  asking  for  trouble,  while  the  Entente  troops, 
with  orders  on  no  account  to  cause  a breach,  were 
forced  to  tolerate  their  impertinence. 

Plots  to  massacre  the  units  at  the  Base  and 
Headquarter  Staffs  in  the  town  were  discovered. 
For  two  nights  in  succession  those  in  ships  in  the 
harbour  stood  to  arms  ready,  on  the  alarm  being 
given,  to  fire  on  the  various  Greek  camps. 

There  followed  the  discovery  that  the  Greeks  were 
building  new  forts  at  the  entrance  to  Salonika  har- 
bour, their  only  possible  purpose  being  to  attack 
the  Entente  shipping  lying  in  the  harbour  in  fan- 
cied security. 

The  further  history  of  the  attitude  of  Greece  to 
the  Entente  is  equally  unedifying. 

It  is  usual  to  make  large  allowances  for  Greece 
by  stating  that  the  nation  was  misled  by  Govern- 
ments which  were  hostile  to  the  Entente,  and  re- 
calling the  activities  of  M.  Venezelos  and  his  fol- 
lowers as  evidence  of  the  general  friendliness  of  the 
country.  Such  an  excuse  is  ill-founded.  The  same 
argument  would  applv  with  even  more  force  to 
Turkey,  where  the  Government  was  in  the  hands  of 
Eaver,  Talaat  and  Company,  foreigners  hostile  to 
the  Entente,  but  the  country  as  a whole  was  friendly 
at  least  to  Britain.  If  the  acts  of  the  Government 
are  to  be  ignored  and  the  friendly  feelings  of  the 
country  to  be  considered,  why  treat  Turkey  or  even 
Bulgaria  as  an  enemy  ? Why  punish  them  by  tak- 
ing their  richest  territory  to  benefit  Greece,  which 
was  not  more  friendlv  ? In  dealing  with  the  record 
of  a country  we  must  surely  treat  it  as  having  the 
Government  it  deserves,  and  the  fact  that 
recent  Greek  Governments  have  continually  altered 
their  policy  in  relation  to  the  Entente  is  only 
evidence  of  the  fickleness  and  vacillation  which  is 
traditionally  characteristic  of  the  Greek. 

It  is  equally  unreasonable  to  support  Greece  be- 
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cause  of  the  friendship  of  M.  Venezelos.  He  Is  not 
a Greek  but  a Cretan,  and  even  if  we  were  certain 
that  he  and  his  policy  would  be  steadily  supported 
by  Greece,  which  is  improbable,  is  his  history  one 
which  inspires  any  confidence  ? He  has  always 
been  a stormy  petrel  conspiring  against  the  Turks 
in  Crete,  scheming  for  power  in  Greece,  making 
promises  of  support  to  the  Ente’nte  in  Gallipoli  and 
Macedonia  which  he  was  powerless  to  fulfil.  He 
was  probably  actuated  by  the  best  of  motives,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  our  consideration  for  him 
prevented  the  Entente  from  at  once  taking  the 
strong  line  with  Greece  which  eventually  proved 
necessary,  and  induced  us  to  undertake  operations 
in  the  Middle  East  from  which  we  might  with  ad- 
vantage have  refrained. 

The  other  motive  which  might  have  weighed  with 
the  Powers  in  according  Greece  the  position  in  the 
Middle  East  which  she  has  under  the  Neuilly  and 
Sevres  Treaties  is  that  Greece  would  have  the  power 
to  control  the  territory  ceded  to  her  and  an  adminis- 
trative capacity  which  would  bring  it  prosperity. 
Such  an  idea  has  no  foundation.  The  dominant 
note  in  recent  Greek  policy  has  been  fear  of  Bul- 
garia. Individually,  Greeks  fear  the  Bulgars; 
Greek  women  threaten  their  children  with  the  Bul- 
gar  as  ours  do  with  the  policeman  or  the  bogey  man. 
They  are  little  less  afraid  of  the  Turk. 

Turks  and  Bulgars  regard  the  individual  Greek 
with  contempt  and  hostility.  How  can  peace  be 
expected  under  such  conditions  ? Put  a weak  man 
in  a position  of  authority  over  a strong  one,  and 
cruelty,  which  is  the  product  of  fear,  is  inevitable. 

One  would  expect  massacres,  and  the  responsi- 
bility for  them  would  not  rest  with  the  Greeks  so 
much  as  with  the  Powers  who  put  the  Greeks  in  a 
position  for  which  they  were  totally  unfitted.  Such 
a result  has  already  been  seen.  When,  after  the 
Armistice,  the  Greeks  landed  at  Smyrna,  they  lost 
their  heads,  started  to  fire  at  the  civilian  inhabitants, 
and  continued  to  shoot  them  down  even  when  the 
refugees  were  putting  off  to  the  British  battleships 
which  had  been  sent  to  Smyrna  to  support  the  Greek 
occupation.  Greek  propaganda  frequently  reports 
atrocities  by  the  Turks.  The  recent  British  and 
French  Commission,  however,  which  investigated 
the  atrocities  in  the  Ismidt  District,  reported  that 
the  charges  against  the  Turks  were  false  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  all  the  excesses  and  atrocities  re- 
ported were  committed  by  the  Eleventh  Greek 
Division  in  its  retreat.  (Reported  6/7/21). 

It  is  nothing  new ; in  1913  and  1915  horrible  atro- 
cities, including  the  massacre  of  Mohammedan 
Albanians  in  cold  blood,  were  proved  against  the 
Greeks  in  the  Epirus,  M.  Venezelos  excusing  the 
1913  excesses  with  “ Greek  national  sympathies 
were  so  strongly  engaged  on  the  Epirote  side.”  In 
exceeding  the  authority  given  her  bv  the  Powers  in 
Asia  Minor,  by  shewing  her  greed  of  conquest  and 
her  cruelty,  Greece  has  reopened  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  settlement  of  the  Middle  East. 

Surely  under  the  circumstances  something  can  be 
done  to  reverse  the  insane  policy  of  the  Neuilly  and 
Sevres  Treaties.  The  Turk  and  the  Bulgar  are 
more  industrious  workmen  and  more  orderly  and 
honest  than  the  Greeks.  If  left  to  themselves  or 
if  put  under  the  control  of  any  nation  whom  they 
respect,  there  would  be  more  chance  of  peace  and 
prosperity  in  the  Middle  East  than  there  ever  can 
be  while  they  are  under  Greek  rule. 

Yours,  etc., 

Laurence  H.  Strain. 


REVIEWS 

THE  MIDGET. 

Memoirs  of  a Midget.  By  Walter  de  la  Mare. 
Collins.  8s.  6d.  net. 

THERE  is  a word  of  Latin  origin  in  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  language  which  has  been  so 
grievously  misused  by  journalists  and  advertise- 
ment-writers that  the  sensitive  have  an  instinctive 
desire  to  ayoid  it.  Unfortunately  this  word  is 
weak  in  synonyms;  and  one  of  them,  “ singular,” 
has  also  been  distorted  and  has  come  to  convey  the 
idea  of  strangeness.  So  that  now,  when  we  are 
seeking  a just  description  of  Mr.  de  la  Mare’s 
beautiful,  disturbing  book,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
fall  back  on  the  definition  that  Webster  with  an 
unusually  felicitous  touch  gives  as  “ being  with- 
out a like,  single  in  kind.” 

This,  indeed,  must  be  the  first  impression  of  a 
reviewer  seeking  for  comparisons.  We  have  had 
Gulliver  in  this  guise,  making  his  pygmy  observa- 
tions on  the  Brobdingnagians  and  finding  them 
gross  and  altogether  repulsive.  We  have  had 
dwarfs  in  fiction,  and  little  people  seen  from  the 
point  of  view  of  average  humanity.  But  never 
before  have  we,  in  any  first-class  piece  of  literature, 
been  admitted  to  the  inmost  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  a little  perfect  midget,  and  been  able  to  share 
with  her  the  loneliness  of  one  born  exquisite  but 
out  of  scale. 

We  have  cleared  the  ground  of  comparisons. 
However,  we  are  still  at  the  beginnings  of  des- 
cription ; and  having  regard  to  Miss  M.’s  own 
charming  criticism  of  an  anonymous  journalist 
who  had  attempted  an  article  on  her,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  accept  her  warning. 

” He  had  looked  at  me  in  fancy  ” (she  writes), 
" through  spectacles  which  may  or  may  not  have 
been  rosy,  but  which  certainly  minified.  I do 
not  deserve  his  inches  and  ounces,  however  flat- 
tering his  intentions  may  have  been.  It  is  true 
that  my  body  is  among  the  smaller  works  of  God. 
But.  I think  he  paid  rather  too  much  attention  to 
this  fact.  He  spared  any  reference  not  only  to 
my  soul  (and  I am  not  ungrateful  for  that),  but 
also  to  my  mind  and  heart.  There  may  be  too 
much  of  all  three  for  some  tastes  in  the  follow- 
ing pages,  and  especially,  perhaps,  of  the  last. 
That  cannot  be  helped.  . . ” 

And  the  truth  is  that  Miss  M.’s  greatest  reserve 
is  shown  regarding  her  physical  stature.  We 
know  that  she  is,  indeed,  ' among  the  smaller  works 
of  God,”  but  she  gives  us  no  exact  measurements 
in  feet  and  inches;  so  that  as  in  reading  we  enter 
into  her  heart  and  mind,  and  see  common  human- 
ity with  her  diligent,  observant-like  eyes,  it  seems 
as  if  we  alter  our  size  with  our  mood  and  circum- 
stance. Sometimes  baffled  by  the  cumbrous  im- 
mensities of  the  giant  world,  we  feel  the  most  im- 
potent of  tiny  fairies;  at  others,  alone  among  our 
own  toy  furniture,  studying  our  map  of  the  stars, 
we  can  forget  this  foolish  handicap  of  relative  size. 
As  to  the  rest  of  her,  however,  we  know  almost 
everything;  and  our  darling  little  Miss  M.  was 
fated  to  have  many  adventures  in  this  clod-hop- 
ping world  of  ours  and  to  know  many  and  various 
people.  After  the  death  of  her  father  and  mother, 
she  was  set  adrift  to  pick  her  precious  way  through 
the  crowd  of  clumping  humanity  ; she  came  to  know 
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London  and  other  strange  places;  and  for  a few 
tragic  days,  she  was  even  the  unrivalled  side-show 
of  a travelling  circus  ! 

Yet,  interesting  from  the  merely  popular  point 
of  view  as  these  physical  adventures  of  hers  un- 
doubtedly are,  it  is  the  thought  of  the  soul,  mind 
and  heart  in  that  dainty  little  body,  which  remains 
with  the  reader  when  the  book  is  finished — though, 
indeed,  this  is  a book  that  can  never  be  finished, 
since  our  delight  in  it  can  never  grow  stale.  And 
of  herself,  Miss  M.  tells  us  almost  everything; 
enough,  at  least,  for  us  to  recognise  the  chime  of 
her  voice,  if  we  could  but  hear  it  again  on  the  other 
side  of  the  door.  She  is  no  casual  invention  of  the 
artist’s  imagination.  Witty,  whimsical,  keen- 
sighted,  sometimes  a trifle  cynical  and  always, 
despite  her  perfect  courage,  pathetic,  she  will  live 
in  criticism  as  a masterpiece  of  characterisation ; 
and  in  our  hearts  as  the  most  adorable,  though 
often  the  most  unapproachable,  of  the  greater 
works  of  God.  (Already,  it  seems,  we  approach 
this  book  as  a classic ; and  the  present  writer, 
throwing  aside  for  the  moment  the  self-sufficient 
mask  of  the  mere  reviewer,  would  hail  it  as  such 
without  a flicker  of  doubt ; although  having  done 
so,  he  feels  bound  to  justify  his  acclamation). 

Naturally  enough,  we  have  been  led  to  concen- 
trate our  attention  on  Miss  M.  herself ; but  in  mov- 
ing among  average  humanity  she  inevitably  intro- 
duces us— and  how  shrewdly — to  a host  of  our  con- 
temporaries. These  people  she  meets  are  but 

“ portraits.”  They  are  all  authentic  flesh  and 

blood,  like  unto  ourselves;  and  while  they  are  too 
numerous  to  catalogue  in  detail,  we  cannot  pass 
them  by  without  at  least  a mention  of  Fanny 
Bowater.  Miss  M.  fell  in  love  with  Fanny  after 
her  own  manner,  and  so  will  some  men,  and  prob- 
ably no  other  woman.  Fanny  was  worthless,  self- 
seeking  and  heartless,  but,  from  a man’s  point  of 
view,  she  was  undoubtedly  adorable.  Mr.  Crim- 
ble,  the  curate,  died  for  love  of  her,  and  we  can 
forgive  his  poor  inefficiencies  and  sympathise.  We, 
too,  might  have  worshipped,  and  hated,  Fanny. 

Lastly,  we  came  to  the  manner  of  the  book, 
although  already  the  implication  should  be  clear 
enough  that  it  must  be  amazingly  well  adapted  to 
the  telling  of  the  story,  as  such.  We  know  that 
in  his  own  manner  Mr.  de  la  Mare  has  no  near 
rival  as  a prose  writer ; and  it  would  be  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  from  the  first  page  to  the  last, 
there  is  not  a single  line  in  this  book  that  is  not 
truly  characteristic,  and  worthy  of  him — that  be- 
ing our  excuse,  by  the  way,  for  the  absence  of 
quotation  in  this  review.  It  was  impossible  to 
select.  You  may  open  the  ‘ Memoirs  of  a Midget  ’ 
anywhere  and  find  two  pages  worthy  of  being 
quoted.  Certainly  no  novel  by  any  younger  writer 
of  this  century  can  compare  with  this  as  a literary 
achievement.  And  just  because  Mr.  Walter  de  la 
Mare’s  work  does  not  challenge  comparison  with 
that  of  Hardy,  Conrad,  or  James,  it  is  worthy  to 
rank  with  the  very  greatest  in  this  kind.  But  if 
we  were  seeking  to  pay  our  author  a still  greater 
compliment  on  this  wonderful  book,  we  would  say 
that  in  reading  it  we  can  forget  that  he  wrote  it. 
It  is  true  that,  as  we  have  said,  every  line  is  char- 
acteristic of  him,  that  it  has  all  those  poetical, 
whimsical,  delightful  qualities  that  we  associate 
with  both  his  prose  and  his  verse.  But  with  a con- 
summate magic  he  has  so  entered  into  the  heart  and 
soul  of  our  darling  Miss  M.  that  it  seems  as  if  she, 


alone,  could  have  been  responsible  for  all  the 
shrewd  observation,  the  witty  expression,  the 
delicate  fancy.  We  may  even  begin  to  doubt,  if 
she  is  not  still  alive,  preciously  hidden  from  the 
vulgar  in  his  own  house,  creeping  out  in  the  still 
hours  to  write  her  master’s  books.  Or  is  it  that 
her  little  fairy  ghost  whispers  to  him  in  his  sleep  ? 


A PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY. 

On  History.  By  Benedetto  Croce.  Translated 
by  Douglas  Ainslie.  Harrap.  15s.  net. 

A JUSTIFICATION  for  intellectual  joy 

should  always  be  welcome  to  Englishmen. 
As  a race,  we  are  apt  to  distrust  the  pleasant  in 
mental,  as  well  as  Muller,  exercises.  Nothing 
then  can  be  more  desirable  than  a justification  for 
the  old-time  joy  which  vanished  when  history 
was  divorced  from  philosophy — the  all  of  know- 
ledge— and  became  professionalised.  This  is  the 
task  Benedetto  Croce  set  himself  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  ‘ Philosophy  of  the  Spirit,’  upon 
the  complete  translation  of  which  Mr.  Douglas 
Ainslie  is  to  be  congratulated. 

In  his  ‘ Esthetic,’  Croce  recalled  that  every 
man  has  a little  of  the  sculptor,  the  musician,  and 
the  poet  within  him,  enough  at  any  rate  to 
understand  sculpture,  music,  and  poetry.  In  like 
manner  all  of  us  share  some  of  the  capacity  of 
the  historian.  Croce  dissents  from  the  rule  for 
fashioning  a historian — collect  facts  about  the 
past,  and  then  seek  out  the  causes.  As  he  says, 
chronicles  that  have  been  weeded,  chopped  up, 
recombined,  rearranged,  always  remain 
chronicles.  History  is  rather  knowledge  of  “ the 
eternal  present.”  Without  imaginative  recon- 
struction it  is  impossible  either  to  write  or  to  read 
history. 

The  conception  is  bracing.  In  history,  as  in 
art,  insight  is  not  always  vouchsafed  to  the  en- 
lightened. Imagination  may  be  vigorous  just 
because  reason  is  weak.  A quaint  story  is  told  of 
a lady  who  was  travelling  in  Italy  with  her  maid, 
Parker.  A lover  of  the  arts  herself,  the  mistress 
was  a little  troubled  at  her  maid’s  apparent  lack  of 
interest  in  Raphael,  Andrea  and  the  rest.  One 
day  she  stopped  before  an  altarpiece. 

“ Look,  Parker,  at  the  oleander  in  the  saint’s 
hand.” 

“ Yes,  Miss.  But  I wasn’t  thinking  of  the 
oleander.  I was  thinking  of  the  ’Oly  Family.” 
Parker’s  justification  is  to  be  found  in  Croce’s 
distinction  between  history  and  chronicle;  the 
oleander  was  chronicle;  the  Holy  Family,  his- 
tory. History  is  living  chronicle,  chronicle  is 
dead  history.  The  raw  material  of  history  may 
be  certain  household  accounts  or  a diary.  With 
the  weeks  and  the  years,  the  facts  fade  from 
memory ; the  documents  only  remain  as  mute 
witnesses  of  an  interest  which  once  was  vital. 
But  the  documents  only  live  as  history  by  virtue 
of  the  thought  of  humanity.  If  they  are  to  be- 
come history,  past  facts  must  answer  to  a present 
interest,  and  it  is  this  present  interest  which  is  the 
fundamental  necessity.  We  only  understand  the 
history  of  Greece,  says  Croce,  when  Hellenic  life 
solicits,  attracts,  torments. 

“ Do  you  wish  to  understand  the  true  history 
of  a Ligurian  or  Sicilian  neolithic  man  ? Then 
first  of  all  try  if  it  be  possible  to  make  yourself 
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mentally  into  a Ligurian  or  Sicilian  neolithic 
man.  If  not,  content  yourself  with  describing 
and  classifying  the  skulls,  utensils,  and  inscrip- 
tions of  these  neolithic  folk.” 

In  the  ‘ Logic,’  Croce  developed  the  idea  that  a 
history  of  philosophy  thoroughly  thought  out  is 
truly  the  whole  of  history  because  all  other  things 
are  present  in  it.  His  readers  will  find  more  dis- 
tinctively historical  arguments  in  the  second 
part  of  ‘ On  History,’  which  is  practically  a 
survey  of  history-writing  through  the  ages,  put 
into  150  well-spaced  pages.  For  Croce,  the 
Greeks  were  the  discoverers  of  human  history. 
It  would  seem  that  the  first  historian  was 
Thucydides,  though  there  is  a somewhat  grudg- 
ing admission  that  “ Herodotus  is  not  Voltaire, 
nor  is  he  Thucydides,  but  he  is  no  longer 
Hesiod.”  The  virtue  of  the  great  classical  his- 
torians was  that  they  desired  history  to  remain 
faithful  to  real  life,  since  it  is  the  instrument  of 
life.  But  owing  to  their  failure  to  realize  spiritual 
value  as  the  immanent  progressive  force  in  his- 
tory, even  the  loftiest  of  the  ancient  hisorians 
were  not  able  to  maintain  the  unity  tnd  autonomy 
of  history-writing  which  they  discovered  and 
asserted. 

The  temptation  to  debate  such  a proposition  is 
strong,  but  Croce  hurries  us  on  to  the  Middle 
Ages,  in  which  ‘‘we  seem  to  see  the  lean  monk 
putting  his  trembling  head  out  of  the  narrow 
window  of  his  cell  every  five  or  eleven  years  to 
make  sure  that  men  are  not  all  dead,  and  then 
shutting  himself  up  again  in  the  prison.”  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  all  human  values  were  reduced  to  a 
single  value,  that  is  to  say,  to  firmness  of 
Christian  faith  and  to  service  of  the  church. 

The  negation  of  this  Christian  transcendancy 
was  the  work  of  the  Renaissance.  According  to 
Croce,  the  state  of  Machiavelli  is  the  national 
State  felt  as  something  divine,  to  which  even  the 
salvation  of  the  soul  must  be  sacrificed,  inasmuch 
as  in  the  State  may  be  found  the  salvation  of  the 
soul.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  age  of  en- 
lightenment, on  the  contrary,  Croce  finds  a his- 
tory in  which  priests  deceive,  courtiers  intrigue, 
while  wise  monarchs  conceive  and  realise  good 
institutions,  combated  and  rendered  almost  vain 
through  the  malignity  of  others  and  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  people.  History  became  the  story  of 
manners  and  of  the  arts. 

Finally,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  history  was 
at  once  deified  and  humanised.  It  was  made  a 
centre  of  reality  and  thought.  The  problem  left 
for  the  twentieth  century  was  whether  the  divinity 
and  the  humanity  truly  flowed  together,  and  this 
Croce  has  sought  to  prove  in  the  present  volume. 
Amid  much  that  is  provocative  of  debate  ‘ On 
History  ’ drives  home  the  impression  of  the  unity 
of  history  and  philosophy,  which  is  essential,  if 
the  writer  of  history  is  to  take  account  of  all 
knowledge  and  experience.  All  knowledge  and 
experience  went  to  the  making  of  the  past ; 
surely  it  is  equally  necessary  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  past.  Of  the  work  before  the  his- 
torian, Croce  writes  : — 

“If  we  look  at  the  enormous  amount  of 
psychological  observations  and  moral  doubts 
accumulated  during  the  nineteenth  century  by 
poetrv,  fiction  and  drama,  and  consider  that  in 
great  part  it  remains  without  critical  treatment, 
some  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  work  to  be  done. 


To  this  may  be  added  the  multitude  of  anxious 
questions  raised  by  the  World  War — as  to  the 
State,  as  to  rights,  as  to  the  functions  of  the 
different  peoples,  as  to  civilisation,  culture,  and 
barbarism,  as  to  science,  art  and  religion,  as  to 
the  end  and  ideal  of  life.” 

The  reunion  of  history  and  philosophy  is  not 
without  a practical  value.  It  assures  the  historian 
of  a public  much  larger  than  could  otherwise  be 
expected,  while  the  value  to  the  reader  of  history 
may  be  illustrated  by  a sentence  of  James  Clerk- 
Maxwell,  written  when  he  was  but  twenty-three 
and  still  at  Cambridge,  “ Happy  is  the  man  whc 
can  recognise  in  the  work  of  to-day  a connected 
portion  of  the  work  of  life  and  an  embodiment  of 
the  work  of  eternity.  The  foundations  of  his  con- 
fidence are  unchangeable  for  he  has  been  made  a 
partaker  of  Infinity.”  To  justify  men  in  this 
confidence,  ‘ The  Philosophy  of  the  Spirit  ’ was 
written. 

CAMBRIDGE  MEMORIES  AND 
ANTIQUITIES. 

Cambridge  Revisited.  By  Arthur  B.  Gray.  Heffer. 

Cambridge.  12s.  6d.  net. 

BOTH  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  had  fewer 
chroniclers  and  antiquaries  than  might  have 
been  expected.  Perhaps  it  is  that  dons,  when  they 
have  done  a little  lecturing  and  dined  at  leisure, 
feel  tired.  The  Rev.  William  Tuckwell,  the  son 
and  brother  of  a famous  Oxford  doctor,  has  left 
some  admirable  sketches  of  queer  Oxford  dons  and 
institutions,  but  on  the  human  side  he  has  had  no 
worthy  followers.  Gunning  covered  from  1780  a 
long  period  of  Cambridge  history,  but  he  gives  us 
the  impression  of  being  not  quite  in  the  full  stream 
of  University  life,  and  publishers  have  never 
thought  it  worth  while  to  reissue  his  book.  To- 
day, of  course,  there  are  characters  at  the  Univer- 
sities, but  none  so  picturesque  and  quaint  as  those 
of  the  past.  Calverlev’s  plaint  that  every  day 
" Smith  grows  liker  Jones,”  seems  justified,  in 
spite  of  the  infusion  of  America,  India  and  Japan 
in  University  life. 

From  the  nineteenth  century  alone  a book  of 
curious  interest  concerning  Cambridge  might  be 
produced.  Happy  “ Ten-year  Men  ” were  allowed 
by  the  Ninth  of  Elizabeth  to  lounge  through  a B.D. 
degree  in  a decade.  Stourbridge  Fair  was  marked 
in  the  Cambridge  Calendar  as  a “ Scarlet  Day,” 
and  grave  Proctors  supplied  a feast  of  oysters.  A 
Head  of  a College  could  get  into  the  place  by  his 
own  vote,  and  King’s  men  never  appear  in  the 
tripos  lists  till  1853,  having  the  privilege  of  taking 
their  degrees  without  any  University  examination. 
The  rise  of  science  was  as  strange  as  the  omnis- 
cience of  Whewell,  and  the  prevailing  gaiety  and 
indolence  were  encouraged  by  close  Fellowships. 
Mr.  Gray  in  his  papers  reprinted  from  local 
journalism  touches  on  such  themes,  but  his  inter- 
ests are  mainly  antiquarian  and  architectural.  His 
title  on  which  he  dwells  is  really  a misnomer.  He 
does  not  include  sights  which  a man  visiting  Cam- 
bridge would  desire  to  see,  and  he  does  not 
dilate  on  the  “ Backs  ” which  are  no  less  a fea- 
ture of  Cambridge  than  the  Oxford  “ side.”  He 
deals  rather  in  his  series  of  walks  with  oddities 
and  things  little  known  or  seldom  seen,  such  as  the 
” little  garden  ” which  “ little  Jowett  ” made, 
“ and  fenced  it  with  a little  palisade.”  This  Jowett 
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was  the  Master  of  a College,  but  not  famous  like 
the  “ little  downy  owl”  of  Balliol.  What  is  re- 
corded here  of  notable  men  is  welcome,  but  we  do 
not  see  a word  of  Thompson,  who  did  little  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  and  much  as  master  of  sarcasm. 
When  Seeley  was  appointed  Professor  of  History, 
Thompson  remarked  after  hearing  his  first  lecture, 

“ I did  not  think  we  should  miss  poor  Kingsley 
so  soon.”  That  somewhat  feverish  preacher,  when 
reminded  by  Canon  Bonney  that  he  had  welcomed 
the  “ wild  North  Easter  ” in  an  Ode,  replied, 

“ Ah  ! mv  d-d-dear  fellow  ; I was  young  and  foolish 
then.” 

Palmer,  the  Orientalist,  whom  the  Canon  also 
remembers,  was  too  unconventional  to  please 
Heads  of  Houses,  and  for  some  time  did  not  get 
his  merits  recognised.  How  could  he,  when  he 
went  in  for  conjuring  and  sleight  of  hand,  casual 
clothing  and  swift  repartee?  Meeting  him  very 
wet  and  dirty  from  fishing,  Dr.  Bateson  asked,  “Is 
that  Eastern  costume,  Professor?  ” “ No 

Master,”  was  the  prompt  reply,  “ Eastern  Coun- 
ties.” Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  is  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Gray.  He  does  not,  however,  note  that  he 
was  Professor  both  of  Divinity  and  Chemistry.  He 
started  without  having  read  a syllable  of  the  latter, 
but  secured  crowded  audiences  of  all  ages  and  de- 
grees in  the  University.  Now,  he  is  only  remem- 
bered, if  at  all,  as  a critic  of  Gibbon,  whom  Gibbon 
considered  candid.  A local  editor,  we  read,  com- 
mented on  his  zeal  for  preferment,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  six  months  in  Newgate  and  a fine  of 
£100!  Few  of  the  colleges  are  without  “the 
dubious  distinction  of  being  haunted  by  a ghost,” 
writes  Mr.  Gray,  differing  from  Meredith,  who 
calls  a ghost  “ a distinction  above  titles.” 

Hobson’s  Conduit  still  reminds  the  ordinary  man 
of  Hobson’s  Choice  and  the  man  of  letters  of 
two  rather  heavy  epitaphs  by  Milton.  One  of  the 
queerest  of  misadventures  was  the  introduction  into 
the  Botanic  Garden  of  a Canadian  pondweed, 
which  spread  thence  through  the  Cam  into  the  Fens 
and  blocked  up  several  rivers.  Mr.  Gray  gives  its 
learned  name,  but  does  not  add  that  after  its  intro- 
ducer it  was  called  Babingtonia  Diabolica.  In  the 
lane  bordering  Trinity,  Ouida  placed  a little 
fleuriste  who  broke  the  hearts  of  undergraduates ; 
but  no  one  else  has  been  able  to  discover  a shop  of 
any  kind,  though  we  have  heard  there  the  raucous 
voice  of  an  itinerant  flower-seller  offering  the  Lily  of 
the  Valley  in  exchange  for  a pair  of  trousers.  The 
great  pioneer  who,  as  an  undergraduate,  established 
the  wearing  of  trousers  at  Cambridge,  refusing  to 
leave  them  off  after  trying  them  for  a period  of 
royal  mourning,  appears  to  be  buried  in  Notes  & 
Queries.  In  Green  Street,  which  looks  dull  enough 
and  used  to  contain  book-binders  capable  of  send- 
ing in  again  a bill  for  which  one  had  a receipt,  Mr. 
Gray  recalls  the  memory  of  an  Independent  Chapel 
served  by  John  Stittle.  He  was  a simple  man, 
plagued  by  undergraduates,  and  a preacher  of 
homely  power.  He  lived  to  be  85,  married  four 
wives,  and  was  a professor  of  domestic  economy, 


for  a sermon  of  his  includes  the  advice,  “ One  egg 
makes  a good  pudding,  two  an  excellent  one,  three 
is  an  extravagance,  but  four  eggs  in  a pudding  is 
an  abomination  before  the  Lord!  ” I his  quaint 
character  is  pictured  among  the  marty  and  interest- 
ing illustrations.  Charles  Simeon,  who  befriended 
him,  was  undoubtedly  pious;  but  his  fame  and  sect 
have  decayed,  unless  Samuel  Butler  may  be  held 
ro  have  revived  them,  not  honoris  causa.  The 
Simeonites  were  well-meaning  but  not  pleasant 
people,  according  to  the  verdict  of  a singularly  just 
and  observant  contemporary  whom  we  knew.  We 
have  preferred  to  deal  with  the  human  side  of  Cam- 
bridge ; but  there  is  much  of  interest  and  oddity  in 
other  ways,  from  fire-hooks  to  a penance  exacted  in 
church  in  1849,  in  Mr.  Gray’s  papers.  Occasion- 
ally they  are  dull,  because  tending  to  journalese; 
but  they  ought  to  interest  every  man  who  has  passed 
from  the  one-sided  railway  station  into  the  crooked 
streets  of  the  town  that  Sherlock  Holmes  and  other 
unobservant  persons  have  taken  for  a city. 


IS  AMERICA  WORTH  SAVING? 

Is  America  Worth  Saving?  By  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  President  of  Columbia 
University.  Fisher  Unwin.  10s.  6d.  net. 

MR.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER, 
who  is  at  present  visiting  this  country,  is  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  United  States.  I he 
presidents  of  the  great  American  Universities 
occupy  a position  to  which  there  is  no  precise 
analogy  in  England.  Unlike  their  prototypes, 
the  vice-chancellors  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
(who  are  elected  for  two  years  at  most),  they 
remain  in  office  for  many  years,  and  thus  gain  a 
position  of  established  authority.  President 
Lowell,  for  instance,  of  Harvard,  is  a very  con- 
siderable factor  in  American  public  affairs.  His 
pronouncements  are  put  on  the  front  page  of  the 
newspapers,  in  the  thickest  type.  He  is  regarded 
with  that  rare  veneration  which  is  only  possible 
in  a nation  which  respects  intellect.  And  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Dr.  Butler. 

Dr.  Butler  is  a brave  man.  He  has  had  the 
courage  to  produce  a book  of  full-throated  plati- 
tudes. ‘ Is  America  Worth  Saving  ? ’ is  a col- 
lection of  lectures  and  addresses  on  public  ques- 
tions, delivered  during  the  last  ten  years,  and 
although  some  of  its  platitudes  are  the  platitudes 
of  Aristotle,  and  command  our  respect,  it  also 
contains  a great  many  generalisations  of  which 
the  world  is  not  really  in  any  serious  need.  To 
start  an  address  with  the  words  “ These  are  signi- 
ficant and  stirring  days  ” is  excusable,  though 
hardly  exciting.  To  state  on  the  same  page  “ I 
said  just  now  that  these  are  significant  and  stirring 
days  ” is  a sore  temptation  to  the  heckler.  And 
to  follow  it  up  with  page  after  page  of  windy 
rhetoric,  in  which  it  is  explained  that  strikes  are 
harmful,  that  communism  is  not  democracy,  that 
the  war  was  fought  for  an  ideal,  that  principles 
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in  politics  arc  desirable  (to  quote  the  most  original 
subjects  treated),  is  not  flattering — to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  average  reader. 

However,  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  dismiss 
these  addresses  -with  a gesture.  For  in  spite  of 
the  great  quantity  of  padding  which  is,  perhaps, 
inseparable  from  public  speeches,  they  have  one 
clear  merit,  the  merit  of  honesty.  Dr.  Butler 
knows  what  he  likes,  and  he  knows  what  he  dis- 
likes. And  to  the  English  reader  the  chief  in- 
terest in  this  book  will  be  the  fact  that  he  has  a 
sincere  affection  for  England.  “ The  British  Im- 
perial System,”  he  says,  “ has  been  a veritable 
nest  for  the  hatching  out  of  new,  free,  and  self- 
governing  peoples.”  What,  then,  is  his  attitude 
towards  the  foreign  policy  of  his  country  to-day  ? 

Here  is  an  interesting  phenomenon.  Dr. 
Butler  is  a staunch  Republican.  His  political 
idol  is  Roosevelt,  his  political  faith  the  principles 
of  the  Republican  party,  which  stands  for  “ 100 
per  cent.  Americanism.”  It  may  be  remembered 
that,  during  the  recent  Presidential  election, 
Europe  was  exceedingly  puzzled  as  to  the  attitude 
of  the  rival  candidates  on  the  question  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  So  vague  and  nebulous  were 
their  generalisations  that  it  was  possible  to 
deduce  from  them  anything  from  complete  isola- 
tion to  rabid  internationalism.  Then  came  the 
uncompromising  pronouncement  on  his  country’s 
attitude  towards  the  League  uttered  by  Mr. 
Harvey  soon  after  his  arrival  here  in  May.  What 
does  Dr.  Butler  say  ? 

His  summary  of  this  situation  is  perhaps  the 
most  interestion  portion  of  his  book.  'A  League 
of  Nations  he  passionately  desires,  but  not  the 
League  of  Nations.  “ Many  of  us  had  hoped,” 
he  says,  “ that  the  treaty  framed  at  Versailles 
would  have  that  provision  (a  tribunal  for  the 
settlement  of  international  disputes),  as  the  corner- 
stone of  the  new  structure  it  was  building.  We 
were  bitterly  disappointed  when  it  did  not,  and 
when  we  saw  that  instead  of  establishing  the  rule 
of  law,  the  treaty  largely  relied  upon  recourse  to 
political  and  diplomatic  discussion  as  a means  of 
preventing  international  war.” 

That  is  an  illuminating  difference,  especially  in 
view  of  what  follows.  ” It  will  be  the  first  duty 
of  a Republican  administration  to  press  for  the 
establishment  of  an  International  Court  of 
Justice,  to  hear  and  decide  controversies  between 
nations,  and  as  Theodore  Roosevelt  insisted  at 
Christiania  more  than  nine  years  ago,  to  give  that 
court  power  to  enforce  its  decrees.” 

How  far  does  the  present  foreign  policy  of 
America  bear  this  out?  We  may  be  excused  if 
we  are  still  in  doubt.  When  we  have  the 
American  Ambassador  refusing  to  sit  on  the 
League  of  Nations  because,  to  use  President 
Harding’s  phrase,  it  is  merely  the  “ enforcing 
agency  of  the  victors,”  and  yet  consenting  to 
assist  unofficially  at  the  deliberations  .of  the 
Supreme  Council,  on  the  Silesian  question,  for  in- 
stance, the  precise  principles  behind  such  action 
remain  undefined.  And  yet  there  are  signs  that 
the  American  attitude,  whatever  it  is,  is  only  a 
passing  phase.  Apart  from  the  constantly  reiter- 
ated assertions  from  every  section  of  American 
opinion  that  both  morally  and  economically  isola- 
tion is  impossible,  there  still  remains  a large,  body 
of  American  opinion  which  fervently  desires  an 
effective  international  tribunal.  In  this  body  we 


find  Dr.  Butler,  staunchest  of  Republicans,  most 
American  of  the  Americans,  and  his  suggestions 
on  this  subject  are  invaluable  : — 

There  are  grave  objections  to  any  plan  which 
will  compel  America  to  accept  responsibility  for 
matters  of  international  administration  in  Europe, 
in  Asia,  or  in  Africa,  and  there  are  equally  grave 
objections  to  any  plan  that  will  substitute  for  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  international  control  on  the  part 
of  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  of  matters 
affecting  the  American  continents  alone.  It 
might  be  worth  while  to  consider  whether,  given 
a single  code  of  principles  of  international  law 
and  internati’onal  administration,  the  world  might 
not  then  be  divided  into  three  administrative 
areas : First,  Europe,  Africa,  and  the  parts  of 
Asia  immediately  joining  Europe  and  Africa ; 
second,  the  American  continents,  and  third,  the 
Orient,  including  Japan,  China  and  Siam. 

“ Should  these  three  administrative  areas  be 
created,  all  owing  allegiance  to  a common  code  of 
law,  then  the  world  would  have,  in  effect,  a 
Monroe  Doctrine  for  each  area,  and  the  original 
Monroe  Doctrine  would  be  preserved  unharmed 
and  unamended.  Should  any  exceptional  breach 
of  international  law  and  order  take  place  within  a 
given  administrative  area,  as  when  Germany  in- 
vaded Belgium  in  1914,  which  the  forces  of  law 
and  order  within  that  area  were  unable  to  subdue, 
the  similar  forces  in  one  or  both  of  the  other 
administrative  aieas  could  then  be  called  upon  to 
take  part  in  upholding  the  principles  to  which  all 
alike  had  given  allegiance.” 

A thousand  objections  to  these  plans  suggest 
themselves  at  once.  But  that  such  a scheme 
should  be  put  forward  by  an  American  and  by  a 
Republican  American,  is  in  itself  a hopeful  sign, 
and  Dr.  Butler  has  shown  on  this  question  not 
only  originality  but  statesmanship.  For  that 
alone  his  book  deserves  to  be  read. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS  AND  SOCIAL 
THEORY. 


Psycho-analysis  and  Sociology.  By  Aurel  Kolnai. 
Translated  by  E.  and  C.  Paul.  Allen  and  Un- 
win. 7s.  6d.  net. 


A SHORT  sketch  of  the  results  of  psycho- 
analysis in  reference  to  contemporary  social 
movements  is  valuable,  even  if  only  because  it  may 
initiate  investigation.  The  translation  of  a book 
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by  a Hungarian,  Aurel  Kolnai,  will  therefore  be 
useful.  It  contains  many  interesting  ideas  in  re- 
ference to  social  custom  and  it  ends  with  an  at- 
tempt to  psychoanalyse  Bolshevism.  Unfortun- 
ately, although  the  book  shows  a very  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  writers  on  psycho-analysis,  those 
on  social  theory,  except  Durkheim,  are  hardly  men- 
tioned. In  consequence,  the  conceptions  of  social 
structure  and  custom  it  confains  seem  to  be  too 
crude  and  too  few. 

As  explanations  of  social  movements,  the  sexual 
impulse  and  sexual  passions  are  inadequate;  but 
psycho-analysts  seem  to  have  studied  no  mental 
phenomena  except  these.  The  ordinary  man  is  a 
better  guide  : he  is  aware  of,  but  he  does  not  over- 
rate, the  sex  impulse.  “ Psycho-analysis  teaches 
us  that  mental  disorders  are  disturbances  of  the 
adaptation  to  the  extant  form  of  society  ; are  re- 
gressions to  lower  stages.”  So  says  the  author  ol 
this  book  ; and  probably  the  obsession  with  sex  is 
a mental  disorder.  At  any  rate  it  results,  not  in 
statements  of  scientific  truth,  but  in  expressions  of 
the  personal  discomforts  or  maladjustments  of  the 
psvcho-analysts.  However  important  and  how- 
ever unduly  neglected  hitherto,  the  sex  impulse 
cannot  possibly  explain  the  varied  phenomena  of 
social  history  and  contemporary  social  movements 
The  attempt  to  use  it  as  an  explanation  leads  to 
mistakes  in  history.  For  example,  the  author  says 
in  reference  to  the  supposed  passion  of  sons  for 
mothers — “ the  animal  which  is  the  symbol  of  the 
class  . . represents  the  father.  . The  purpose 

of  the  couvade  is  to  prevent  the  man’s  killing  his  son 
as  the  ‘ returning  father.’  ” These  statements  are 
false.  The  totem  is  no  more  the  father  than  it  is 
the  mother ; and  the  couvade  has  no  reference  at  all 
to  the  son.  Again—”  The  Communist  movement 
arises  from  a social  repressive  tendency  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mother  bv  way  of  the  primitive  father,  in 
conflict  with  the  contemporary,  greatly  sublimated 
manifestation  of  the  father  imago  ” (p.  1 3 1 ) . 
Heaven  knows  what  this  means,  but  it  is  certainly 
no  explanation  of  Communism. 

The  pvscho-analvsts  are  too  simple-minded.  The 
theory  of  society  is  already  old,  and  they  are  new  in 
the  field.  The  explanations  given  of  social  pheno- 
mena are  therefore  much  too  simple.  As  for  the 
“ red  flag,”  the  author  says,  “ Psychologically,  red 
can  function  as  the  symbol  of  three  different  con- 
cepts— love,  sin  and  the  revolution.  It  thus  logic- 
ally corresponds  to  uniformity,  to  the  all-devouring- 
action  of  the  libido.”  This  is  pure  nonsense.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  find  sexual  passion  in  “ the  thin 
red  line,”  or  in  the  fact  that  atlases  published  in 
England  use  red  to  mark  British  possessions.  The 
truth  is  that  the  psycho-analysts  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  monomaniacs  ; and  yet  their  leaders  have 
undoubtedly  contributed  Y'aluable  conceptions  to 
the  understanding  of  the  individual  and  society. 
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The  Statesman's  Year-Book  for  1921  (Macmillan  & 
Co.,  20s.  net.)  marks  the  fifty-eighth  appearance 
of  this  excellent  annual,  one  of  the  very  lew  British  com- 
pilations of  a statistical  order  that  have  a world-wide  re- 
putation. To  all  public  men  and  students  of  politics 
and  of  international  commerce,  the  Year-Book  is  so 
familiar,  and  indeed  so  indispensable,  that  it  needs  no 
further  commendation  beyond  the  statement  that  the 
edition  for  1921  is  as  well  arranged  and  as  admirably 


printed  as  ever  and  that  its  tables,  maps  and  compara- 
tive statistics  are,  if  anything,  fuller  and  more  varied. 
The  difficulties  at  such  a time  as  this  of  collecting  the 
masses  of  information  that  are  here  condensed  into 
1,500  pages,  must  have  been  immense;  and  Sir  John 
Scott  Keltie  and  Mr.  Epstein  deserve  the  warmest 
thanks  and  congratulations  of  all  politically-minded 
people  on  their  success  in  overcoming  them.  To  edit 
and  to  publish  year  after  year  a reference  volume  of 
this  scale  and  character — it  is  really  a reference  library 
in  itself — is  to  perform  a national  service  of  a very  high 
stamp. 

Next  week  Messrs.  Sotheby  are  selling  on  Monday 
a first-rate  collection  of  works  on  ornithology,  entomo- 
logy, geography,  etc.,  including  some  of  the  finest  illus- 
trated books  on  these  subjects.  A first  and  a second 
edition  of  the  ‘ Pilgrim’s  Progress,’  a presentation  copy 
of  Isaac  Walton’s  ‘ Lives,’  and  some  important  Eliza- 
bethan tracts  are  also-  offered,  the  day’s  sale  concluding 
with  a collection  containing  some  fine  French  illustrated 
eighteenth  century  books  in  contemporary  Morocco- 
bindings.  Tuesday’s  sale  includes  some  Kate  Green- 
away books — presentation  copies;  an  nth  century 
Greek  Gospel  book  in  what  is  perhaps  a contemporary 
Byzantine  binding,  several  incunabula  of  early  date,  a 
large  number  of  autographs,  a series  of  Ruskin  manu- 
scripts and  letters,  and  a number  of  letters  addressed  to 
Gladstone  and  his  daughter.  Wednesday’s  sale  consists 
principally  of  English  books,  first  editions,  and  fine 
printing.  Thursday’s  includes  a very  important  collec- 
tion of  works  relating  to  the  County  of  Kent.  On  F ri- 
day  a collection  of  Indian  miniatures  will  attract  atten- 
tion. There  are  also  some  Cruikshank  paintings  and 
prints. 
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Crown  8vo.  Price  7s.  6d.  net. 

GETTING  RID  OF  ANNE 

By  THOMAS  COBB 

Author  of  “ Mri.  Pomeroy's  Reputation,  etc.” 

This  is  an  ideal  novel  for  the  holidays,  and  should  beone 
of  the  successes  of  the  season.  It  is  written  in  Mr.  Cobb’s 
best  manner,  which  is  saying  a good  deal. 


Crown  8vo.  Price  8s.  6d.  net. 

THE  DESTROYER 

By  BURTON  E.  STEVENSON 
Author  of  “The  Mystery  of  the  Boule  Cabinet,” 
‘‘Little  Comrade,”  Etc. 

Daily  Chronicle — " One  might  make  a list  appropriate 
to  the  holiday  season.  ‘Single  sitters, ' or  books  that  one 
has  to  read  at  a single  sitting. 

In  the  latter  list  Burton  Stephenson’s  latest  thriller 
“THE  DESTROYER”  should  certainly  find  a place.’ ' 


By  the  Authors  of  “ Raven,  V.C.” 

Crown  8vo.  Price  8s.  6d.  net. 

THE  REVELATIONS 
OF  A RICH  WIFE 

By  CORALIE  STANTON  and  HEATH  HOSKEN 

In  this  novel  these  popular  collaborators  have  broken 
new  ground.  It  is  a story  which  adds  to  the  reputation  of 
Miss  Coralie  Stanton  and  Mr.  Heath  Hosken. 


A GREAT  SUCCESS 

By  the  Author  of  “The  Sheik.” 

Crown  8vo.  (7th  Impression)  Pr  ce  8s.  6d.  net. 

THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  EAST 

By  E,  M.  HULL.  Author  of  “The  Sheik.” 

The  story  of  a sensitive  man,  haunted  by  a sin  unwittingly 
committed,  who  missed  happiness  for  years  because  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  tell  the  woman  he  loved  the 
secret  of  his  past. 

In  the  end,  the  words  withheld  are  spoken,  and  the  story 
closes  in  a manner  which  will  appeal  to  every  lover  of 
romance. 

There  are  wonderful  scenes  under  Eastern  skies,  burthen 
that  is  to  be  expected  from  the  author  of  The  “ Sheik.” 


A FINE  NOVEL 

Crown  8vo,  Pric«  8»-  6d- 

PAGAN  FIRE 

By  NORVAL  RICHARDSON 

Evening  Standard — Has  a most  interesting  theme 
skilfully  woven  by  one  who  understands  human 
nature.” 

Aberdeen  Journal — “The  diplomatic  atmosphere,  cultured, 
free,  yet  inherently  conventional,  is  depicted  with  a charm 
that  is  rivalled  only  by  the  allure  of  the  setting. 

Birmingham  Post — “Anne  Rennell  is  an  attractive 
heroine  . . The  atmosphere  of  Rome,  the  wonderful, 
physical  charm  of  the  Italian  Prince  who  was  also  an  ex- 
plorer and  could  love  like  a poet,  are  certainly  enough  to 
sweep  some  women  from  the  moorings  of  conventionality. 
Yorkshire  Post — “Told  with  exoeptional  ability.’’ 
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THORNTON  BUTTERWORTH  Ltd 


The  dramatic  version  of  this  novel  will  be  presented 
at  the  St.  James’s  Theatre  on  23rd  August. 

THREADS 

By  FRANK  STAYTON 

John  Osborne  Wynn  suffers  long  imprisonment  for  a murder  of  which  he 
was  innocent.  On  his  return  home  to  take  up  the  broken  threads  he  finds  his  son 
engaged  to  the  daughter  of  the  judge  who  sentenced  him.  " Threads  ’’  will  be 
as  welcome  for  i.s  skill  and  freshness  as  for  its  humour  and  shrewd  philosophy 
of  life.  J 8/-  net 


marketa  bundle 

By  A.  NEIL  LYONS 

Author  of  " Kitchener  Chaps,"  &c. 

"Stories  with  reeling  in  them  as  well  as  humour,  and  in  which  th.  characters 
ere  living  people.” — The  Times  Literary  Supplement.  7 /*  net 


By  the  Author  of  “Our  Elizabeth” 

EDUCATING 

ERNESTINE 


By  FLORENCE  A.  KILPATRICK 


" Ernestire 
fiction."-  John 


is  one  of  the  most  amusing  and  lovable  heroines  in  modern 
O’  London.  3/S  net 


(6th 

Impression) 


By  JOHN  RUSSELL 

8/-  net. 


WHERE 

THE 

PAVEMENT 

ENDS 


" The  Times"  says — "It  is  a great  thing  in  a book,  berhaps 
the  greatest  thing,  that  it  makes  the  reader  think  better  of  the 
world  and  of  his  fellow  beings.  Welcome,  then,  is  the 
Autobiography  of  

EDWARD  BOK 

Introduction  by  LORD  NORTHCLIFFE  21/-  net 


THORNTON  BUTTERWORTH  Ltd 


Sidgwick  & Jackson 


“Dark  Side  Out” 

A Novel  by  ELEANOR  ACLAND. 

"Well-written,  absorbing,  and  above  all  things, 
sincere." — Saturday  Review. 

“A  felicitous  and  accomplished  piece  of  story- 
telling. . . It  is  a long  story,  so  well  told  that  our 
interest  steadily  deepens.” — Time*. 

' ' Some  exquisitely  tender  love  scenes,  almost 
Meredithian  in  quality.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

“Old-fashioned  in  the  sense  that  its  author,  has 
understood  that  the  primary  duty  of  a novelist  Is  to 
tell  a story.” — Church  Times. 

“Madam” 

By  ETHEL  SIDGWICK 

" I enjoyed  every  word — and  every  guess  at  what 
the  next  would  be.  A charming  book.” — Punch. 

Weeping-Cross  and  other  Rimes 

By  the  late  A.  H.  BULLEN. 

With  a Note  and  a Portrait.  5s.  net. 


Sidgwick  & Jackson  Ltd.,  3 Adam  Street,  W.C.2 


THE  JOHN  LONG 
£500  PRIZE  NOVEL 

GOOD  GRAIN 

By  EMMELINE  MORRISON 

The  advance  orders  to  date  are  very  large, 
and,  for  a First  Novel  in  Library  form,  the 
First  Impression  now  being  produced  con- 
stitutes a record  in  the  history  of  publishing. 

To  ensure  a copy  of  the  First  Impression, 
orders  must  be  placed  at  once 

Ready  in  August.  Cloth,  8s.  6d.  net 


JOHN  LONG,  Ltd.,  Publishers,  LONDON 

And  at  all  Libraries  & Booksellers  throughout  the  World 


JULY  THE  7S-  t>g‘ 

QUARTERLY  REVIEW 

AUSTRALIAN  LABOUR  AND  AUSTRALIAN  IDEALS. 
WILLIAM  JAMES.  By  F.  C.  S.  Schiller  D.Sc. 

LORD  CHELMSFORD'S  VICEROYALTY. 

CHARTISM.  By  Elie  Halevy. 

TRAVELS  AND  DISCOVERIES. 

SHIPS’  TIMBER  AND  CONTRABAND  OF  WAR.  By  Sir 
Francis  T.  Piggott. 

THE  “ENGLISH”  POEMS  OF  MAURICE  HEWLETT, 
By  John  Freeman. 

MODERN  DEMOCRACIES.  By  Prof.  Sir  Charles  Oman,  M P. 

LORD  HALDANE  AND  RELATIVITY 

IRELAND. 

THE  WAR  OF  THE  MINES.  By  Arthur  Shad  well. 

THE  GERMANS  IN  BELGIUM.  By  William  Archer. 
PLEBISCITES.  By  J.  W,  Headlam-Morley. 

LONDON : JOHN  MURRAY 


THE 

CHURCH  ARMY’S 

HOLIDAY  HOMES 

BY  THE  SEA  & IN  THE  COUNTRY 
give  FRESH  AIR  and  REST  to 
TIRED  MOTHERS  and  Children 
from  London  Slums, 
and  to  Working  Girls. 

Special  provision  for  underpaid  Clergy 
and  their  Wives  and  their  Families. 


Pray  HELP  and  so  prevent  the 
calamity  of  the  closing  of  these 
Homes  for  lack  of  Funds. 


Cheques.  &e.  crossed  "Barclays,  a/c,  Church 
Army."  payable  to  PREBENDARY  CARLILE, 
D.D.,  Hon.  Chief  S cretary,  Headquarters. 
Bryanston  Street.  London,  W.l 
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THE  CITY 

This  Department  of  The  Saturday  Review  will 
shortly  come  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Hartley  Withers, 
at  present  Editor  of  ‘ The  Economist 

Stock  Markets. 

MARKETS  in  general  have  had  a 
lackadaisical  air,  due  to  the  heat  wave 
and  the  holiday  season.  This  state 
ot  affairs  seems  likely  to  endure  until  the  Au- 
tumn. But  in  all  the  circumstances  the  tone  is  not 
bad.  Gilt-edged  stocks  have  strengthened  a little 
in  anticipation  of  a reduction  in  the  Bank  rate,  with 
War  Loan  in  the  van.  There  has  also  been  a better 
demand  for  Home  Railway  Prior  Charges,  some 
of  which  have  been  marked  up  a little  in  conse- 
quence. Several  of  the  Ordinary  Stocks  too  have 
strengthened  in  sympathy.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, price  movements  have  been  due,  not  so  much 
to  public  buying  as  to  variation  in  the  exchanges, 
especially  that  of  America.  The  effect  of  the 
severe  fall  in  the  latter  has  been  to  put  up  all  dollar 
securities  and  stocks  payable  in  America,  such  as 
Japanese  4J  per  cents.,  which  have  reached  the 
high  record  price  of  120.  These  are,  of  course, 
near  redemption,  and  have  naturally  followed 
closely  in  the  wake  of  the  exchange.  Similarly,  a 
moderate  decline  in  the  French  exchange  has 
helped  French  Securities.  Argentine  Rails,  as 
mentioned  below,  have  recovered  a little.  Oil 
Shares  have  been  somewhat  unsettled,  under  the 
influence  of  the  strikingly  adverse  report  of  the 
Scottish  American  Company,  with  which  is  asso- 
ciated Tankers.  Industrials  have  been  mostly  in- 
active and  irregular.  The  belated  Harper  Bean 
report  created  something  of  a sensation,  especially 
the  statement  that  arrears  in  excess  of  £1,000,000, 
due  on  shares  in  respect  of  calls,  are  not  likely  to 
be  forthcoming  ” in  any  substantial  amount.”  The 
£1  Ordinary  shares  have  changed  hands  at  eighteen 
pence  since  the  report  appeared.  In  other  direc- 
tions shipping  shares,  such  as  Cunard,  Royal  Mail 
and  P.  & C.  Deferred  have  been  responsive  to  a 
little  buying.  South  Africans  have  been  steady 
but  have  not  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  further 
rise  in  the  price  of  gold.  Rubber  shares  have  re- 
lapsed into  dullness. 

Discount  Market. 

The  discount  market  proved  right  in  anticipating 
a reduction  in  Bank  rate  to  5^%.  The  Treasury 
appears  to  be  succeeding  in  its  policy  to  reduce  the 
rates  for  Treasury  Bills  and  can  hardly  be  so  short- 
sighted as  not  to  continue  to  take  advantage  of  the 
heavy  demand  for  Treasuries  that  now  circulate  so 
freely,  having  in  view  the  depletion  of  banker’s  ac- 
ceptances in  relation  to  pre-war  days.  There  is  no 
longer  any  point  in  the  argument  that  cheap  money 
will  encourage  the  holding  up  of  commodities  for 
better  markets,  because  the  banks  in  general  are 
distinctly  averse  to  any  proposals  of  the  kind,  what- 
ever the  basis  suggested. 

New  York  Exchange. 

During  the  past  week  the  New  York  Exchange 
has  fallen  to  the  lowest  point  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  making  the  £ sterling  worth  less 
than  14s.  gd.  in  American  currency.  This  serious 


development  may  be  regarded  in  the  main  as  an 
after-effect  of  the  prolonged  coal  stoppage.  A 
year  ago  the  trade  balance  in  favour  of  the  United 
States  was  practically  wiped  out  and  it  looked  as 
if  the  return  of  the  exchange  to  the  normal  was  only 
a question  of  time.  Early  in  the  current  year  the 
rate  went  above  4 dols.  to  the  £,  but  circumstances 
have  changed  and  the  painful  business  of  restoring 
the  exchange  by  increasing  production  and  exports 
has  to  be  begun  de  novo.  The  usual  Autumn 
demand  for  dollars  is  being  anticipated,  for  this 
year  it  will  be  exceptionally  heavy  owing  to  the 
necessity  to  replenish  stocks  of  raw  materials. 
American  cotton  bills  will  shortly  be  coming  for- 
ward very  freely,  and,  in  addition,  Europe  will  be 
more  dependent  than  ever  upon  American  and 
Canadian  grain  shipments  owing  to  the  effect  upon 
the  crops  of  the  prolonged  drought. 

The  Demand  for  Dollars. 

In  addition  the  repayment  of  British  and  French 
indebtedness  to  the  U.S.  will  sooner  or  later  in- 
volve heavy  purchases  of  dollars  by  the  Allied 
Governments,  while  Germany  will  be  an  almost 
continuous  buyer  for  the  purpose  of  making  re- 
paration payments.  The  recovery  in  the  exchange 
to  a more  favourable  level  from  our  point  of  view 
therefore  threatens  to  be  slow.  There  are  many 
signs,  however,  that  the  exchange  movement  in 
favour  of  the  almighty  dollar  is  proving  a double 
edged  sword,  and  that  it  will  tend  to  cramp  the  ex- 
ternal trade  of  the  U.S.  to  the  benefit  mainly  of 
Germany.  This  factor  is  scarcely  calculated  to 
further  the  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  America  to 
liquidate,  as  soon  as  possible,  its  extensive  over- 
production of  general  commodities.  Moreover,  in 
South  America,  in  particular,  buyers  complain  of 
very  inconsiderate  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Ameri- 
can traders  during  the  recent  depression. 

Brewery  Stocks  and  the  Licensing  Bill. 

Brewery  stocks  are  likely  to  become  more  popu- 
lar with  investors,  as  the  result  of  the  concessions 
contained  in  the  Licensing  Bill  which  abolishes 
the  Liquor  Control  Board  and  most  of  the 
war-time  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  drink,  allow- 
ing longer  opening  hours  in  London  and  the  Pro- 
vinces and  permitting  the  resumption  of  theatre 
suppers  in  hotels  and  restaurants.  These  rever- 
sions to  pre-war  conditions  should  mean  a good  deal 
in  the  aggregate  to  the  earning  capacity  not  only 
of  Brewery,  but  also  of  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Com- 
panies. Despite  the  stagnant  condition  of  Stock 
Exchange  business  the  leading  Brewery  stocks  have 
had  an  upward  tendency  of  late.  Guinness,  for  in- 
stance, have  risen  to  400,  which  compares  with  a 
lowest  for  the  current  year  of  322J.  Watney  De- 
ferred has  moved  up  from  125  to  152J  and  Allsopp 
Ordinary  from  40  to  over  50.  For  the  investor, 
the  best  secured  Brewery  Debentures  bought  to 
yield  from  6J  to  7%  seem  worth  attention. 

Stock  Exchange  Restrictions. 

The  Stock  Exchange  is  becoming  restive  under 
Treasury  restrictions  which,  however  beneficial  and 
necessary  during  the  war,  now  only  operate  as  a bar 
to  that  freedom  of  Stocks  and  Share  operations 
without  which  the  “House”  must  remain  but  a 
shadow  of  its  former  self.  Members  are  petitioning 
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for  a fortnightly  settlement  in  place  of  the  present 
cash  basis.  They  also  ask  that  some  of  the  onerous 
Treasury  restrictions  be  modified.  It  really 
amounts  to  a slight  extension  of  credit  with  a view 
to  facilitating  a return  to  normal  business  condi- 
tions. A legitimate  amount  of  speculation  is  the 
life-blood  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  Moreover,  it 
increases  the  chance  to  but  and  sell  shares — a 
vastly  important  consideration  to  investors  and 
speculators  alike.  The  volume  of  business  would 
probably  be  trebled  if  the  public  were  allowed  a 
fortnight  to  make  up  their  minds  whether  to  take 
up  or  resell  securities  bought  within  the  period. 

There  is,  however,  not  the  slightest  hankering 
after  the  old  pre-war  carry  over  or  contango  system 
— except  by  the  jobbers — that  led  to  much  undesir- 
able speculation  and  frequently  landed  brokers  with 
heavv  losses  through  clients  getting  out  of  their 
depth.  At  a later  stage  it  might  be  possible  to  re- 
institute a modified  carry-over  system  that  provided 
adequate  security  for  brokers  against  depreciation 
in  securities  bought  by  their  clients,  but  for  the  time 
being,  at  least,  it  is  merely  sought  to  give  pur- 
chasers of  shares  a fortnight’s  credit  instead  of  the 
few  days  at  present  allowed.  Up  to  the  Spring  of 
last  year  the  banks  were  very  generous  in  the  facili- 
ties they  afforded  for  speculative  operations  on  the 
.Stock  Exchange,  but  the  sudden  withdrawal  of 
those  facilities  precipitated  a general  slump  which 
even  yet  has  not  been  lived  down.  The  present 
Treasury  restrictions  in  conjunction  with  the  un- 
accommodating attitude  of  the  banks  are  much  too 
severe  a handicap.  One  or  the  other  must  be  modi- 
fied if  the  Stock  Exchange  is  ever  again  to  carry  out 
its  normal  functions. 

Oil  Market. 

The  Oil  Market  has  spent  a somewhat  depressing 
week  with  sagging  prices,  until  Wednesday,  when 
Royal  Dutch  jumped  £2  on  strong  buying  from 
Amsterdam.  Burmahs  have  been  firm  throughout, 
Glasgow  taking  all  shares  that  came  to  market. 
The  Scottish  American  report  disclosing  a very 
weak  position  has  been  a depressing  factor.  The 
Anglo-Egvptian  meeting  was  liked,  but  after  im- 
proving, the  shares  fell  back  with  the  rest  of  the 
market.  British  Controlled  shares  have  been  in 
good  demand  throughout  the  week  on  the  steady 
good  news  which  comes  to  London  from  their 
various  concessions.  A feature  of  the  last  few 
weeks  has  been  the  steady  absorption  by  investors 
of  the  best  debentures  and  preference  shares  in  the 
market — Shell  Preference,  Anglo  Persian  Deben- 
tures and  Preference,  Burmah  Preference,  and 
Eagle  Oil  Transport  Preference  all  being  in  good 
demand  at  rising  prices.  The  Trinidad  group  has 
been  depressed,  more  from  lack  of  interest  than 
from  any  pressure  to  sell. 

Oil  As  An  International  Irritant. 

The  attitude  of  the  American  Government  to- 
wards the  recommendation  to  tax  oil  imports  into 
the  United  States  is  not  calculated  to  soothe 
the  nerves  of  those  sponsoring  the  movement. 
The  latter,  with  naive  impartiality,  have  not 
only  “ lobbied  ” industriously  at  the  Wash- 
ington end,  but  have  also  seen  to  it  that 
Mexico  City  was  not  overlooked.  Mexico’s  in- 
creased export  tax  on  oil  is  applauded  as  front- 
rank  statesmanship,  while  Washington  is  dissuaded 


from  protesting  to  Mexico  against  the  latter’s  taxa- 
tion programme.  Conceivably,  therefore,  Presi- 
dent Harding’s  recent  message  defining  the  Ameri- 
can oil  tax  proposal  as  something  opposed  to  his 
foreign  policy  must  reduce  to  tatters  certain  nerves 
already  sadly  frayed.  Even  prior  to  this  official  set- 
back oil  literature  on  the  other  side  was  full  of  fore- 
boding. One  trade  paper  told  its  thousands  of 
readers:  “The  international  oil  situation  is  ex- 

tremely serious.  It  has  every  element  that  tends  to 
start  warfare.”  Almost  synchronising  with  the 
appearance  of  this  jeremiad  an  influential  financial 
medium  on  the  British  side  makes  unconscious  re- 
joinder as  follows  : “ As  neither  the  British  holders 
of  oil  rights,  nor  the  British  Government,  which 
supports  their  claims,  have  the  least  intention  of 
surrendering  them  at  the  bidding  of  the  United 
States  or  as  the  outcome  of  American  intimidation 
or  intrigue,  more  than  one  diplomatic  dispute  has 
already  arisen  and  is  likely  to  arise  again.  That  is 
regrettable,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  way 
of  avoiding  it.”  Possibly  not — except  by  the  re- 
turn of  prosperity  to  the  oil  industry,  when  the 
element  in  America  now  appearing  to  lose  faith  in 
the  arbitrament  of  diplomacy  will  find  a distraction 
more  conducive  to  their  material  and  spir'nial  com- 
fort. 

Britainrs  Control  of  the  Oil  Reserves. 

It  is  notorious  that  when  opponents  employ 
figures  as  weapons  of  offence  and  defence,  the  on- 
looker is  often  at  a disadvantage  to  decide  where  the 
truth  lies.  In  the  race  for  oil  world-mastery,  how- 
ever, it  is  common  ground  that  Great  Britain  con- 
trols “ most  of  the  potential  oilfields  which  will 
come  to  maturity  in  the.  next  quarter  of  a century.” 
This  is  the  admission  of  a British  authority,  yet  an 
American  expert,  if  not  necessarily  as  accurate,  is 
more  explicit  when  he  says  : “ Ninety-nine  per  cent, 
of  the  future  supply  of  oil  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
British.”  This  is  alarming  enough  to  every  100 
per  cent.  American,  but  less  acceptable  is  it  to  read 
in  each  succeeding  issue  of  his  trade  journal  that 
“ Britain  will  make  no  effort  to  develop  this  supply 
until  America’s  oil  has  been  exhausted.”  To  dis- 
pute this  with  him  would  be  for  him  to  name  some 
rich  oil-field  in  the  East  where  the  development 
carried  out  by  a British  company,  during  a period 
of  ten  or  a dozen  years,  is  not  comparable  to  the 
achievement  of  a like  territory  in  Texas  in  as  many 
months.  And  .thus  the  international  oil  contro- 
versy drags  its  length,  with  its  endless  accretions  of 
cross-purpose,  and  with  the  propagandist  not  the 
least  embarrassing  factor  in  the  situation. 

The  Raid  on  Mexicans. 

The  unscrupulous  nature  of  recent  anti-Mexican 
propaganda  in  New  York,  and  the  purpose  it  was 
made  to  serve  in  respect  of  operations  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  there,  when  Mexican  Petroleum  common 
fell  almost  to  par  with  an  unreason  characterised  as 
“ flagrant,”  has  caused  an  investigation  to  be 
instituted  by  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  into 
the  whole  proceeding.  Sales  of  80,000  Mexican 
Petroleum  common  shares  were  reported  in  a single 
day,  whereas  the  outstanding  shares  in  the  hands 
of  the  general  public  do  not  exceed  60,000.  Over 
80%  of  the  entire  Mexican  Petroleum  capitalization 
is  held  bv  the  Pan-American,  and  that  corporation, 
it  is  said,  has  not  sold  a single  share ; and  even  had 
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BROADWAY  HOUSE  LIST. 


WHEN  TURKEY  WAS  TURKEY  : In  and  Around 

Constanti  nople,  By  MARY  A.  POYN  I ER.  Introduction  by 
Sir  EDWIN  PEAKS.  12s.  6d.  net. 

''Sir  E.  Pears  compares  Mrs.  POYNTER  to  the  famous  LADY  MARY 
MONTAGU,  who  litre  her,  visited  Turkish  ladies  as  a friend.  There  is  no 
higher  praise.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

PAGES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  A PAGAN  : A 

Romance  of  the  Real.  By  Mrs.  W.  TIBBITS.  7s.  6d.  net. 

"This  is  a first  novel,  and  we  should  say  it  has  many  of  the  qualificati  ns 
of  a 'best  seller.'" — Saturday  Westminster. 
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any  of  the  “ big  insiders  ” been  selling,  it  would 
not  have  accounted  for  the  huge  sales  transacted  in 
New  York. 

A Spirited  Rejoinder. 

The  recent  alarmist  reports  as  to  political  and  oil- 
field conditions  in  Mexico  were  not  in  conformity 
with  the  real  facts,  and  quitk  obviously  there  had 
been  a leakage  of  the  Phelan  Report,  and  the  new 
Tariff  Schedules,  and  these  were  used  to  such  pur- 
pose as  to  put  Mr.  E.  L.  Doheny,  President  of 
Mexican  Petroleum,  very  spiritedly  on  the  defen- 
sive. One  of  his  counter-strokes  was  to  secure  an 
indictment  for  libel  in  the  instance  of  a writer  of  a 
weekly  market  letter,  on  the  grounds  of  having 
entered  upon  an  “ unrestrained  and  malicious  cam- 
paign for  injury  and  destruction  to  the  prices  and 
securities  dealt  in  on  the  Stock  Exchange.”  The 
investigation  by  the  latter  body  is  expected  to  shed 
light  on  what  is  now  a mystery — namely,  where  the 
stock  was  expected  to  come  from  for  such  deliveries 
as  those  referred  to  above. 

Mining  Shares. 

The  currency  price  of  gold  keeps  mounting 
up  in  consequence  of  the  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  sterling  in  New  York,  and  an  heroic  attempt  is 
being  made  to  induce  the  public  to  buy  mining 
shares  by  the  rather  worn-out  attraction  of  putting 
quotations  better.  To  get  a good  price  for  the 
metal  produced  is  a decided  bull  point  for  gold 
mining  shares,  but  then  there  are  still  five  months 
to  run  before  dividends  are  due  to  be  declared,  and 
besides,  the  companies  are  rather  prone  to  under- 
mine, that  is,  utilise  the  higher  currency  price  of 
gold  to  treat  ore  which  otherwise  would  be  under 
the  pay  limit.  Even,  however,  under  present  con- 
ditions there  are  good  chances  of  making  money 
on  the  better  class  of  gold  mining  shares,  such  as 
Modders,  Geduld,  Government  Areas,  Modder 
Deep,  Rand  Mines,  and  Rand  Selections,  all  of 
which  are  good  dividend  payers.  Base  metal 
stocks  have  been  quiet,  the  price  of  tin  being  in- 
clined to  become  weakish. 

u Chartered  ft  Prospects. 

Any  public  interest  in  mining  shares  is  fairly 
certain  to  bring  about  an  appreciation  in  the  market 
price  of  “ Chartered  ” as  the  shares  of  the  British 
South  African  Company  are  termed.  Cecil 
Rhodes  floated  the  company  in  1889  to  carry  the 
British  flag  to  the  back  of  the  Transvaal,  and  into 
the  interior  of  Africa.  The  Home  Government 
was  as  usual  nervous  and  alarmed  at  finding  Bech- 
uanaland,  the  gateway  of  the  Cape  to  the  north,  in 
its  possession,  so  Rhodes  made  a company  of 
the  adventure,  and  outmanoeuvred  Mr.  Kruger, 
President  of  the  Transvaal  Republic,  who  tried  his 
utmost  to  block  the  scheme.  Rhodesia,  it  should 
be  mentioned,  consists  of  two  huge  areas,  Southern 
and  Northern  Rhodesia,  the  total  representing 
about  440,000  square  miles.  Rhodes  first  secured 
a concession  from  Lobengula,  the  chief  of  the  Mata- 
bele  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  which  gave  him  the 
mining  rights  over  that  country,  and  subsequently 
bought  another  concession,  from  a Mr.  Lippert, 
which  gave  the  latter  the  right  to  grant  land  there. 
Subsequently  the  Matabele  revolted,  were  defeated, 
and  Lobengula  died.  The  Company  thereupon 
took  up  the  sovereign  rights  over  the  country  and 
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built  railways,  and  encouraged  settlement.  Then 
Rhodes  and  Beit — Rhodes’s  right  hand  man  and 
financial  genius — unfortunately  died,  and  with 
them  enterprise  and  imagination.  The  present 
Board  is  exceedingly  respectable,  and  prosy,  and 
became  so  irritating  to  the  settlers  that  a petition 
was  lodged  with  the  Crown  to  kick  the  concern  out 
of  the  country,  on  the  ground  that  the  land  which 
the  Company  claimed  as  its  own  personal  property 
did  not  belong  to  it,  but  was  held  in  trust  for  the 
settlers. 

The  Cave  Report  and  its  Sequel. 

The  matt’er  was  submitted  to  the  Privy  Council, 
who  found  that  the  original  concession  referred  to 
mining  only,  and  that  the  Lippert  concession  was 
bad  in  law.  The  land  was  held  to  be  the  property 
of  the  Crown,  although  the  Company  had  a lien 
upon  it  for  the  cost  incurred  in  administration.  The 
Cave  Commission  was  set  up  to  determine  the 
amount,  and  awarded  £4,435,225,  of  which 
£1,200,000  -represented  the  value  of  public  build- 
ings, etc.,  secured  on  such  assets,  and  the  re- 
mainder guaranteed  by  the  unsold  land.  The  set- 
tlers want  to  govern  themselves,  and  at  the  last  elec- 
tion returned  twelve  out  of  thirteen  members, 
pledged  to  responsible  Government,  and  a delega- 
tion will  shortly  be  on  its  way  to  discuss  matters 
with  the  Colonial  office.  The  Union  of  South 
Africa  is  naturally  very  anxious  to  secure  such  a 
morsel,  and  so  numerous  “friends  ” of  Rhodesia 
have  discovered  that  the  electors  of  Rhodesia  have 
now  changed  their  political  opinions,  and  are  yearn- 
ing to  become  incorporated  with  the  Union,  be- 
cause of  non-experience  in  political  tricks,  and  of  a 
possible  public  debt  of  £1,200,000.  If  Rhodesia 
gets  responsible  Government,  undeveloped  locked 
up  lands  may  get  taxed,  while  the  new  Govern- 
ment may  turn  disagreeable  about  the  control  of 
the  railways.  Thus  the  position  stands  at  present 
in  Southern  Rhodesia.  Northern  Rhodesia  is 
practically  closed  to  settlement,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  were  the  dead  hand  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration removed,  both  south  and  north  Rho- 
desia would  leap  forward,  and  there  is  just  a chance 
that  the  shareholders  will  get  “ fed  up  ” with  the 
present  highly  respectable  Board  and  choose  busi- 
ness directors,  in  which  event  the  values  of  the 
shares  would  be  soon  over  par.  As  it  is  the  value 
of  the  assets  works  out  at  about  15s.  6d.  per  share. 

British  Motor  Spirit. 

At  the  general  meeting  of  British  Motor  Spirit 
Mr.  Alfred  Armitage  pointed  out  that  their  produc- 
tion was  four  times  greater  than  that  of  a year  ago, 
when  they  took  over  the  first  leases.  Subject  to 
better  prices  for  their  commodities,  the  reports 
thev  were  receiving  indicated  a bright  future  for 
the  Company.  At  the  time  their  oil-producing 
Company,  Anglo  Texas,  commenced  operations, 
the  production  was  1,000  barrels  daily,  and  despite 
the  natural  fall  in  the  output  of  the  original  wells, 
the  average  production  was  well  maintained.  On 
one  of  the  producing  leases  they  took  over  three 
wells,  all  producers,  but  of  the  next  two  wells 
drilled,  at  least  one  was  a dry  well,  and  the  other 
only  a small  producer.  But  although  their  earlier 
hopes  had  not  been  fulfilled,  further  development 
had  resulted  in  the  maintenance  of  an  average  daily 
production  of  from  800  to  900  barrels,  despite  the 
natural  fall  alluded  to. 
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BRITISH  MOTOR  SPIRIT 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  Fourth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  British 
Motor  Spirit  Co.,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  July  18th,  in  London, 
Mr.  Alfred  Armitage,  J.P.  (the  chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
accounts,  said  that  the  profits  of  the  Anglo-Texas  Co.,  after 
deducting  all  operating  and  administrative  charges,  royalties, 
depreciation  of  plant  and  equipment,  and  American  State  and 
Federal  taxes,  amounted  to  2/150,729  for  the  eleven  months 
to  December  31,  1920,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  ^164,432  a 
year.  The  sum  of  £67,908  was  transmitted  as  dividend  to 
England  and  appeared  to  the  credit  of  this  Company’s  profit 
and  loss  account,  and  the  balance,  amounting  to  2/82,821,  was 
held  in  reserve  against  expenses  of  development  and  depletion 
of  oil  resources.  The  Louisiana  Petroleum  Products  Company, 
in  which  they  held  a large  interest,  recently  commenced  opera- 
tions on  a commercial  scale.  The  latest  reports  received  from 
America  stated  that  it  was  then  refining  1,200  barrels  of  crude 
oil  daily,  and  it  was  expected  that  within  three  months  it 
would  be  working  at  its  full  capacity  of  3,000  barrels.  The 
holding  of  the  British  Motor  Spirit  Company,  Ltd.,  in  this 
refining  company  had  been  increased  from  40  per  cent,  to 
85  per  cent,  of  the  common  stock  in  addition  to  the  whole  of 
the  preference  shares.  Referring  to  their  oil  production  com- 
pany, the  Anglo-Texas  Oil  Company,  he  said  that  at  the  time 
they  commenced  operations  the  production  was  1,000  barrels  a 
day,  and  despite  the  natural  fall  in  the  output  of  the  original 
wells  the  average  daily  production  was  well  maintained.  On 
one  of  the  producing  leases  they  took  over  three  wells,  all 
producers,  but  of  the  next  two  wells  drilled  at  least  one  was  a 
dry  well  and  the  other  was  only  a small  producer.  These 
failures  destroyed  their  earlier  hopes,  but  further  development, 
enabled  them  to  maintain  an  average  daily  production  after 
allowing  for  stoppages  of  between  800  and  900  barrels  despite 
the  natural  fall  in  the  output  of  the  original  wells.  Some  of 
their  largest  leases  still  remain  to  be  developed.  These  might 
be  regarded  as  reserve  lands,  but  adjacent  developments  by 
other  companies  indicated  that  they  were  of  increasing  value. 
In  the  early  months  of  the  current  year  their  production 
declined  through  an  accident  to  the  casing  of  the  largest  well, 
but  fortunately  when  this  was  repaired  its  output  was  found 
not  to  have  been  affected,  and  it  still  continued  to  be  a large 
producer.  More  recently  a two-thirds  interest  had  been, 
acquired  on  a lease  on  which  drilling  operations  had  been  very 
successful.  The  first  well  came  in  with  a very  large  produc- 
tion in  May,  and  had  to  be  choked  down  to  2,000  barrels  a 
day,  and  the  second  well,  which  came  in  in  June,  was  equally 
good — namely,  2,000  barrels.  A third  well  was  being  drilled 
and  would  shortly  be  completed,  and  there  was  sufficient  room 
on  the  lease  for  a total  of  five  or  six  wells.  The  lease  was 
considered  to  be  extremely  valuable.  A great  advantage  of  this 
particular  lease  was  that  they  now  had  a direct  pipe-line  con- 
nection between  it  and  the  refinery,  thus  ensuring  a supply  of 
the  crude  oil  for  refining  purposes  and  enabling  them  when 
there  was  a glut  in  the  market  of  crude  oil  to  turn  a large 
portion  of  their  crude  oil  into  finished  products  at  the  refineries, 
and  thereby  obtain  cash  payment  for  it.  The  oil  lands  which 
the  Company  possessed  gave  it  ample  acreage  for  future  de- 
velopment, although  they  might  consider  it  advisable  to  buy  or 
sell  leases  to  suit  the  programme  of  their  business. 

With  reference  to  the  future,  he  said  it  was  very  difficult  at 
this  moment  to  say  what  was  going  to  happen  as  regards, 
prices  for  crude  oil  and  finished  product,  but  he  thought  he 
had  said  sufficient  about  the  operations  of  the  company  to 
show  them  that  the  production  of  crude  oil,  in  spite  of  their 
earlier  disappointment,  had  increased  beyond  all  reasonable 
expectation,  and  although  production  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  might  be  liable  to  fluctuation,  they  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  general  tendency  would  be  in  the  upward 
direction.  The  highest  prices  for  the  different  qualities  of  their 
crude  oil  ranged  from  3,50  dollars  to  3.75  dollars,  but  the 
present-day  prices  ranged  between  40  cents  and  one  dollar. 
They  did  not  regard  these  prices  as  permanent ; the  general 
opinion  was  that  in  the  future  they  would  rise  considerably. 
He  thought  shareholders  would  gather  from  his  remarks  that 
they  had  already  made  very  satisfactory  progress  in  develop- 
ment during  the  past  year,  the  period  in  which  this  Company 
had  been  developing  and  working  its  properties  in  America. 
Their  production  was  four  times  greater  than  it  was  a year  ago 
when  they  took  over  the  first  leases,  and  their  refinery  was 
working  satisfactorily.  It  only  remained  for  them  to  see 
better  prices  for  their  commodities,  and  he  thought  they  might 
safely  gather  from  the  reports  they  were  receiving  that  there 
was  a bright  future  in  front  of  the  company.  The  present 
depression  in  trade  could  not  last  for  ever,  and  they  might  be 
thankful  that  already  a better  feeling  prevailed,  and  wher 
the  revival  in  trade  generally  did  come  he  did  not  doubt  that 
oil  would  receive  its  share  of  the  improved  conditions. — Mr. 
Edward  Manville,  M.P.,  seconded  the  motion,  which  after  s 
short  discussion  was  carried  unanimously. 
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The  Story  of  Nature’s  Bulk  Storage — No.  3. 
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THE  CAINOZOIC  VOLCANOES 

VOLCANIC  Action  has  played  a large  part  in 
Nature’s  process  of  Petroleum  production.  We 
have  told  how  crude  oil  was  formed  in  the  swamp 
beds  of  the  Palaeozoic  Age.  The  Cainozoic  Age,  following 
this,  was  an  Age  of  gigantic  earthquakes  and  eruptions. 
Mountain  ranges  were  formed  and  oil  buried  beneath 
the  earth’s  surface,  there  to  lie  in  “bulk  storage”  till 
man  discovered  it  and  made  it  the  world’s  motive  power. 

Many  scientists  believe  that  some  petroleum  was  actually 
formed  by  volcanic  action.  Huge  quantities  of  water 
were  let  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  there  to  form 
hydrocarbons  by  chemical  action  with  metal  carbonates. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 


WITH  reservations  that  are  clearly 
meant  to  be  reservations  of  sub- 
stance and  not  of  form,  Japan  has 
accepted  President  Harding’s  suggestion  of  a con- 
ference on  the  limitation  of  armaments  and  the 
problems  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East.  The 
conference  will  therefore,  in  all  probability,  be  held, 
but  Japan  insists,  and  in  view  of  all  that  has  hap- 
pened since  her  war  with  China  and  the  Treaty 
of  Portsmouth  and  of  still  later  developments, 
rightly  insists,  that  the  agenda  shall  be  clearly  de- 
fined before  the  opening  meeting  and  that  there  is 
to  be  no  reopening  of  questions  which  she  regards 
as  closed.  That  is  to  sav,  her  position  in  Korea 
and  her  agreement  with  China  are  not  to  be  de- 
bated. These  preliminary  stipulations  are  not 
hopeful,  but  they  can  scarcely  surprise  those  who 
remember  the  recent  dealings  of  European 
diplomacy  with  Japan  and  who  are  aware  of  the 
somewhat  tense  relations  that  have  arisen  between 
Tokyo  and  Washington  since  the  Peace  of  Ver- 
sailles. Is  it  the  purpose  of  the  projected  confer- 
ence to  substitute  some  wider  compact  for  the  exist- 
ing Anglo-Japanese  Alliance?  If  so,  how  does 
Japan  stand,  how  does  Great  Britain  stand?  Great 
issues  hang  on  the  answer  to  this  fundamental  ques- 
tion which  remains  none  the  less  unanswered,  if 
not  unanswerable. 


The  British  Government  has  this  week  an- 
nounced, reluctantly  but  rightly,  its  intention  to 


leave  Persia  to  her  fate.  It  means  the  temporary 
ruin  of  the  country  and  to  that  extent  favours  the 
spread  of  Bolshevist  propaganda,  which  is  far 
more  formidable  than  Bolshevist  arms,  in  the 
direction  of  Afghanistan  and  India.  No  one  can 
predict  what  the  outcome  of  that  may  be,  but  the 
decision  to  withdraw  from  those  parts  of  Persia 
that  are  not  vital  to  British  interests,  to  concen- 
trate our  strength  in  the  region  of  the  Gulf,  and 
to  trust  to  time  and  the  inevitable  collapse  of 
Bolshevism  in  Russia  to  evolve  a more  favourable 
opportunity  for  regaining,  if  we  ever  wish  to  re- 
gain, what  we  are  now  wisely  yielding,  is  a sound 
decision.  Better  Persia  Bolshevist  than  Britain 
bankrupt  is  still  as  rational  a counsel  as  when  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  first  uttered  it.  Our  business  is  to 
be  strong  at  home  and  to  realise  that  a Fabian 
policy  in  our  present  circumstances,  however 
great  the  temptation  to  adventures  of  the  old 
“Forward”  school,  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  re- 
covery. We  can  afford  to  wait;  the  Lenin  regime, 
whether  in  Russia  or  in  Persia,  cannot. 


But  there  is  another  problem  of  foreign  policy 
that  does  not  lend  itself  to  treatment  by  postpone- 
ment; and  that  is  the  Silesian  question.  The  rift 
between  the  French  and  the  British  view  does  not 
diminish  and  the  time  in  our  judgment  has  come 
when  the  French  Government  should  be  plainly 
told  that  if  they  insist  on  sending  reinforcements 
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to  Silesia,  they  will  be  acting  without  the  approval 
of  the  British  people  and  solely  on  their  own 
responsibility.  Nothing  good  can  come  of  any 
further  attempt  to  gloss  over  the  fact  that  Silesia 
has  become  the  battleground  on  which  two  oppos- 
ing conceptions  of  a sound  and  durable  European 
settlement  are  joining  issue.  The  French  policy 
is  to  keep  Germany  down,  ajid  with  that  object  to 
deprive  her  of  the  great  industrial  and  mining  dis- 
trict of  Silesia  and  to  rule  and  exploit  it  under  a 
Franco-Polish  condominium.  The  British  policy 
is  to  observe  the  decision  of  the  plebiscite  which 
awarded  the  region  to  the  Germans  by  a substan- 
tial majority  and  to  discountenance  all  attempts  to 
create  another  Alsace-Lorraine  on  Germany’s 
eastern  frontier.  The  British  policy  does  not 
necessarily  mean  immediate  tranquillity,  but  the 
French  policy  spells  ultimate  and  inevitable  war. 
With  justice  and  the  long  view  to  support  our 
stand  there  should  be  no  hesitation  about  taking  it. 


The  truce  in  Ireland  so  far  remains  unbroken 
though  there  are  many  rumours  of  Sinn  Fein 
preparations  for  a renewal  of  the  campaign  if  the 
negotiations  lead  to  nothing.  The  present  posi- 
tion is  that  the  British  Government  have  put  in 
writing  their  proposals  for  an  Irish  settlement,  that 
these  proposals,  if  and  when  accepted,  they  are 
ready  to  submit  to  Parliament,  and  that  the  docu- 
ment embodying  them — they  may  roughly  be  taken 
as  amounting  to  Dominion  Home  Rule — is  now- 
being  considered  by  Mr.  de  Valera  and  his  ad- 
visers. Meanwhile  a significant  passage  took 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Wednesday  when 
Lord  Salisbury  spoke  of  “ the  shame  and  humilia- 
tion that  these  negotiations  had  involved  ” and 
was  answered  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  almost  in  the 
language  of  an  impenitent  Home  Ruler.  So  far 
from  confessing  to  any  sense  of  shame,  Lord 
Birkenhead  plainly  stated  the  determination  of  the 
Government  to  stand  by  their  proposals  in  Parlia- 
ment and  hinted  that  if  Parliament  proved  refrac- 
tory— that  is  to  say,  if  Lord  Salisbury  and  his 
brother  die-hards  wrecked  the  prospects  of  an  Irish 
peace  in  the  House  of  Lords — the  Prime  Minister 
would  appeal  to  the  constituencies.  With  Ulster, 
the  only  part  of  Ireland  that  never  wanted  it,  enjoy- 
ing, or  at  least  in  possession  of,  Home  Rule,  with 
the  Lord  Chancellor  rebuking  the  passions  it  was 
once  his  delight  to  inflame,  and  with  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  meditating  a General  Election  as  a possible 
road  of  escape  from  his  thralldom  to  Carsonism,  no 
one  can  complain  that  Irish  affairs  have  lost  their 
ancient  piquancy. 


The  old  British  Civil  Service  happily  stands  in 
no  need  of  the  tribute  paid  to  it  on  Tuesday  by  Sir 
Robert  Horne.  Everyone  who  has  come  in  close 
and  constant  touch  with  it  knows  it  to  be  a service 
of  able,  hard-working  and  devoted  men  who  are  not 
by  any  means  overpaid  and  whose  record  during 
the  war  made  possible  all  the  achievements  for 
which  “ the  business  man  ” got  most  of  the  popu- 
lar credit.  There  is  very  little  that  need  disturb  us 
in  the  character  or  efficiency  of  the  best  body  of 
public  servants  in  the  world.  If  it  seems  of  late  to 
have  become  unsettled  and  to  have  deteriorated,  that 
is  partly  because  the  mania  for  over-government 


has  led  to  the  creation  of  a number  of  well-paid  de- 
partmental posts  too  frequently  filled  on  the  per- 
sonal selection  of  the  Minister,  and  partly  because 
it  may  have  been  slightly  infected  by  the  very  dif- 
ferent atmosphere  and  standards  and  methods  of 
the  war-born  departments.  It  is  the  sprawling  and 
spawning  bureaucracy  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  war 
that  has  doubled  the  personnel  of  the  Civil  Service 
and  sent  the  Estimates  soaring ; and  the  country  is 
absolutely  sound  in  demanding  its  suppression. 
But  the  country  has  got  to  learn  that  the  ways  of  a 
man  with  a maid  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
shifts  of  a bureaucracy  engaged  in  perpetuating  it- 
self in  the  name  of  national  necessity. 


There  have  been  two  encouraging  signs  drying 
the  past  few  days  that  our  people  do  not  mean  to  let 
the  bureaucracy  have  it  all  their  own  way.  One  is 
the  formation  of  a strong,  non-political  society 
under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Inchcape  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Income  Taxpayers.  It  was  only  recently 
that  the  Government  attempted  under  cover  of  the 
Budget  to  reverse  the  principles  on  which  the 
Income  Tax  has  hitherto  been  assessed  and  col- 
lected. The  attempt  was  detected  and  defeated,  but 
no  one  who  knows  the  present  temper  of  Somerset 
House  can  doubt  that  it  will  be  renewed.  The 
new  society  will  find  plentiful  scope  for  usefulness 
not  only  in  unmasking  the  next  effort  of  the  bureau- 
cracy to  sweep  away  the  barriers  that  at  present 
protect  the  public  but  also  in  enforcing  the  legal 
rights  of  the  -taxpayers  against  unreasonable 
claims.  They  make  a great  mistake  who  imagine 
that  the  middle  class  is  going  to  allow  itself  to  be 
snuffed  out  without  a struggle.  What  it  has 
lacked  of  late  years  is  leadership  and  organisation. 
It  may  find  both  in  the  new  society. 


The  other  and  equally  inspiriting  token  that  the 
anti-bureaucratic,  anti-fuss,  anti-meddling  instinct 
still  survives  among  us  was  supplied  on  Monday 
when  a deputation  of  women  told  Dr.  Macnamara, 
the  Minister  of  Labour,  exactly  what  they  thought 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Labour  Exchanges  to  bring  the 
conditions  of  domestic  service  under  official  con- 
trol. These  Exchanges,  wffiich  only  continue  to 
exist  because  of  the  fear  of  the  Labour  vote,  have 
been  trying  to  displace  the  registry  offices  and  to 
turn  the  supply  of  household  servants  into  a func- 
tion of  Government,  with  standardised  hours  and 
conditions  of  employment,  inspectors  and  com- 
mittees to  enter  private  homes  and  supervise  obedi- 
ence to  the  official  demands,  and  the  usual  bureau- 
cratic deluge  of  forms  and  certificates.  Most  of 
their  activites  have  been  quite  illegal,  as  domestic 
service  is  not  an  industry  and  cannot  be  regulated 
on  industrial  lines.  Dr.  Macnamara  attempted  to 
argue  that  the  terms  of  service  stipulated  for  by 
the  Exchanges  were  not  in  themselves  unreason- 
able. The  answer  was  that  they  would  quickly 
become  not  only  unreasonable  but  impossible  if 
they  were  enforced  by  Departmental  edict  and  that 
the  essence  of  the  special  relationship  between 
employer  and  employed  inside  the  home  is  a com- 
plete freedom  of  contract.  For  a Labour  Exchange 
to  dictate  to  the  mistress  of  a household  the  con- 
ditions on  which  she  may  engage  a servant,  and 
then  to  treat  any  servant  who  remains  out  of  work 
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as  being  qualified  for  the  unemployment  dole,  is  to 
carry  bureaucratic  play-acting  and  financial  light- 
heartedness to  a point  where  they  cease  to  be  a 
joke. 


Sir  Evelyn  Ruggles-Brise  is  retiring  from  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  Prison  Commission  in  the 
course  of  the  next  week  or  two.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  over-state  the  value  of  his  labour  in  this  most 
delicate  and  important  department  of  the  work  of 
the  State.  During  the  twenty-five  years  of  his  ser- 
vice he  has  revolutionised  our  prison  system  ; the 
intelligence  he  has  brought  to  that  task  has  been 
informed  with  a pure  humanity  free  from  any  taint 
of  sentimentality  ; and  he  has  inspired  his  collea- 
gues with  a sane  enthusiasm  comparable  to  his 
own.  It  is  work  of  which  the  public  necessarily 
knows  and  hears  little,  but  it  is  so  important  that  we 
shall  watch  with  some  concern  for  the  announce- 
ment as  to  Sir  Evelyn  Ruggles-Brise’s  successor  in 
this  post.  The  fact  that  it  attracts  little  public  at- 
tention makes  it  the  more  necessary  to  scrutinise 
such  an  appointment  closely,  since  unfortunately 
the  Prime.  Minister’s  exercise  of  patronage  in  the 
past  has  not  been  free  from  some  eccentric  experi- 
ments. What  is  required  above  all  is  that  the 
policy  initiated  and  inspired  by  Sir  Evelyn  shall  be 
neither  caricatured  by  a faddist,  nor  stultified  by  an 
official  pedant,  but  continued  and  developed. 


The  railways,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  are  not 
to  own  the  roads.  That  is  the  net  result  of  the 
Speaker’s  decision  that  the  clause  in  the  Railways 
Bill  conferring  on  the  companies  power  to  carry 
goods  bv  road  was  outside  the  scope  of  the  measure. 
Such  power,  if  it  is  ever  granted,  must  be  conferred 
by  a separate  Bill.  On  the  whole  the  country  is 
likely  to  be  better  served  if  the  monopoly  of  traffic 
by  rail  is  balanced  by  free  competition  on  the 
roads.  No  one  as  yet  can  definitely  say  whether 
road  transport  in  Great  Britain  will  develop  into  an 
independent  service  or  whether  its  main  usefulness 
will  be  that  of  an  auxiliary  feeder  to  the  railways. 
There  is  little  experience,  though  a good  deal  of  con- 
jecture, to  guide  us;  and  until  the  relative  scope 
and  value  of  the  railways  and  the  roads  are  more 
fully  determined,  the  probabilities  are  that  each  form 
of  service  will  benefit  by  competition  with  the  other. 


If  the  war  had  lasted  another  six  months  a good 
deal  of  light  would  have  been  thrown  on  this  and 
many  other  problems.  By  that  time  all  road  trans- 
port in  the  kingdom  would  have  been  placed  on  a 
completely  organised  basis.  Even  as  it  was,  the 
Road  Transport  Board  showed  how  much  could  be 
done  by  co-operation  between  the  carrier, 
the  trader  and  the  customer  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  transport  services.  In  the  Bristol 
neighbourhood  alone  it  contrived  to  move  5,000 
tons  of  goods  without  employing  a single  addi- 
tional van,  lorry  or  horse.  We  are  only  beginning 
to  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  organisation  of  our 
road  services.  In  the  State  of  Maryland  there  are 
over  twenty  “ Rural  Motor  Express  ” routes  lead- 
ing from  the  agricultural  districts  to  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  traversed  daily  by  about  thirty  motor 


vans  or  lorries  with  a capacity  of  two  and  a half 
tons  apiece.  In  California  the  same  system  is 
operated  on  a far  larger  scale,  some  of  the  motor 
trucks  making  a daily  round  trip  of  125  miles. 
There  is  nothing  inconceivable  in  the  idea  of  a 
number  of  transport  services  in  Great  Britain  that 
would  cover  the  remotest  parts  of  the  rural  areas  as 
regularly  as  the  motor-omnibus  service  covers  the 
metropolis.  But  we  are  not  likely  to  get  anything 
of  the  kind  so  long  as  there  are  1,900  different  road 
authorities  dealing  each  in  its  own  way  with  its  own 
particular  section  of  the  160,000  miles  of  roads  that 
constitute  the  road  system  of  the  country. 


Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage’s  pertinacity  in  pressing 
for  a reorganisation  of  official  statistics  has  been 
partially  rewarded  by  the  appointment  of  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  Statistics,  but  only  time 
can  show  whether  its  powers  are  adequate.  The 
proof  of  their  efficiency  will  be  fewer  laws  and 
better  laws.  At  present,  we  legislate  very  largely 
in  the  dark  and  by  guess-work,  simply  because 
the  foundation  of  accurate  knowledge  is  lacking. 
In  all  up-to-date  manufacturing  concerns  the 
statistical  department  is  recognised  as  the  basis 
of  sound  and  economical  administration,  and 
critics  of  the  British  railways,  like  Mr.  W.  M. 
Acworth,  have  long  held  up  their  accounting 
methods  as  proof  of  a faulty  technique  and  an 
obstacle  to  reform.  In  the  same  way  we  legislate 
on  questions  as  though  we  knew  them 
thoroughly  and  choke  the  Statute  Book  with  half- 
baked  measures  conceived  in  ignorance,  passed  in 
a scramble,  and  ending  in  futility. 


All,  however,  will  not  be  immediately  well 
when  we  have  worked  out  a better  statistical 
system.  The  next  thing  will  be  to  teach  people 
how  to  use  it.  Figures,  and  especially  official 
figures,  in  inexpert  hands  are  terrible  weapons. 
Ninety-nine  times  out  of  a hundred  they  are  mis- 
applied, their  significance  missed,  and  meanings 
read  into  them  that  they  were  never  meant  to 
bear.  The  Index  Number  evolved  every  month 
by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  is  a capital  instance  of 
a rather  casual  statistical  conjecture  used  to  sup- 
port conclusions  that  its  framers  would  be  the 
first  to  disavow.  So,  too,  are  the  unemployment 
figures.  Indeed,  the  business  of  interpreting 
statistics,  and  of  finding  out  what  precisely  they 
are  intended  to  convey,  is  only  less  technical 
than  the  business  of  compiling  them;  and  the 
problem  is  not  simplified  under  a system  which 
allows  our  Government  Departments  to  pursue 
their  own  methods  of  computation  and  to  issue 
their  Reports  independently  of  one  another.  Just 
now  with  old  Departments  being  rearranged,  and 
new  ones  created,  and  all  of  them  volubly  deter- 
mined to  justify  their  existence,  the  picture  the 
British  Government  presents  is  one  of  statistical 
chaos.  What  is  really  needed  is  a central  bureau 
to  direct  the  Government’s  publications  on 
uniform  lines,  and  some  forty  years  after  Mr. 
Geoffrey  Drage  has  convinced  the  country  of  the 
necessity  of  such  a bureau,  we  may  perhaps  get 
it. 
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THE  HALT  IN  AMERICA 
AND  ITS  MORAL 

IF  commerce  were  really  a species  of  warfare, 
to  be  thought  and  written  of  in  military  terms, 
we  should  say  that  the  American  attack  had 
failed.  Two  years  ago  the?  pessimists  among  us 
were  convinced  that  it  could  not  but  succeed.  ” We 
owe  America,”  they  went  about  saying,  a 
thousand  millions  sterling  and  we  can  never  pay  it. 
Financially  she  has  us  at  her  mercy.  London  as 
the  world’s  centre  must  inevitably  yield  to  New 
York.  Our  shipping  supremacy  is  gone.  America 
is  snapping  up  our  foreign  markets  one  by  one.  She 
is  chipping  off  large  fragments  from  our  export 
trade  in  coal,  the  very  keystone  of  our  industrial 
structure.  Most  of  our  food  and  vast  quantities  of 
raw  materials  we  are  compelled  to  buy  from  her  on 
her  own  terms  and  to  pay  for  in  a depreciated  cur- 
rency. Her  new  mercantile  marine  and  the  stimu- 
lated appetite  for  foreign  trade  are  driving  wedges 
into  the  very  heart  of  our  commercial  position.  The 
war  which  has  impoverished  us  has  enormously  en- 
riched her.  Solidly  planted  on  the  impregnable 
vantage-ground  of  agricultural  self-sufficiency,  and 
rich  beyond  any  other  nation — for  Russia  is  still 
merely  a chaos — in  metals  and  minerals  and  raw 
materials,  the  United  States  is  reaching  out  for  a 
predominance  in  the  world’s  commerce  that  will 
bring  her  all  the  advantages  of  her  Continental 
state,  together  with  all  the  advantages  we  have 
hitherto  derived  from  our  island  existence.  Against 
such  a combination  we  can  do  nothijig.  Our  day 
is  over.” 

That  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  of  the  tone  and 
arguments  that  governed  economic  discussion  in 
this  country  in  the  summer  of  1919-  The  effect 
upon  the  always  sanguine  and  resilient  temper  of 
the  American  people  was  to  persuade  them  that  they 
were  quite  capable  of  capturing,  if  necessary  of 
carrying  by  storm,  the  position  which  Great  Britain 
had  held  for  over  sixty  years  as  the  chief  financial 
and  carrying  power  of  the  universe  and  the  nerve- 
centre  of  a world-wide  trade.  But  the  event  has 
proved  otherwise.  The  past  two  years  have  sup- 
plied the  corrective  of  fact  to  their  illusions  and  to 
ours.  Evervone  can  see  now  that  American 
optimism  was  as  much  overdone  as  British  des- 
pondency. Neither  in  international  finance,  nor 
on  the  oceans,  nor  in  the  sphere  of  foreign  trade  has 
the  United  States  displaced  Great  Britain.  A bill 
on  London  is  to-day,  as  it  was  before  the  war,  the 
foremost  instrument  of  world-commerce.  The 
American  merchant  navy  is  little  more  than  an 
illimitable  wreck;  and  the  first  stirrings  of  foreign 
trade  after  the  Armistice  showed  that  five  years  of 
enforced  abstinence,  and  five  years  of  American  and 
Japanese  substitutes,  had  but  whetted  the  eager- 
ness of  the  world  for  British  goods. 

In  short,  we  are  not  ruined,  nor  is  America  omni- 
potent. With  a national  debt  multiplied  twenty 
times  over,  with  an  annual  Budget  eight  times  as 
great  as  the  appropriations  for  1915*  ar|d  with  taxes 
and  super-taxes  absorbing  70  per  cent,  of  the  bigger 
incomes,  the  “ war  prosperity  ” of  America  is 
largely  fictitious.  The  truth  probably  is  that  it 
would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  point  to  any 
American  group  or  section  or  industry  that  is  to- 
day better  off  because  of  the  war ; while  many  of  its 
most  formidable  reactions  here  pressed  upon  the 
United  States  with  a severity  unknown  to  any  of 
the  European  belligerents. 


Nowhere  else  while  the  war  lasted  was  the 
mechanism  of  agricultural  and  industrial  produc- 
tion geared  to  so  high  a pitch  or  with  such  absolute 
disregard  of  costs.  Nowhere  else,  accordingly, 
has  the  jolt  of  peace  been  felt  with  such  dis- 
integrating sharpness.  Moreover,  as  the  supreme 
producer  of  the  staple  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials, 
America  has  been  peculiarly  hit  by  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  commodities  and  the  collapse  of  the  Euro- 
pean purchasing  power.  Her  agriculture,  her 
great  mining  industries,  her  cotton  plantations  have 
been  so  disastrously  affected  that,  while  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  the  distress  and  the  insuffi- 
ciency of*  food  are  acute,  in  others  corn  and  wheat 
are  being  burned  as  fuel.  We  know  something  of 
unemployment  here  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  the 
United  States,  although  there  are  no  strikes  in  any 
of  the  leading  industries,  between  four  and  five 
million  men  are  out  of  work.  We  know  something 
in  Great  Britain  of  railway  congestion.  But  s ’ch 
strangulation  of  the  internal  transport  system  is 
obtains  throughout  the  United  States  at  this 
moment  is  beyond  our  experience.  We  know 
something  of  stupid  legislation  in  finance  and 
economics.  But  the  device  which  in  America  has 
already  driven  £700,000,000  of  capital,  and  is  daily 
driving  more,  away  from  the  risks  of  productive 
enterprise  and  into  tax-exempt  securities  yielding 
an  average  of  5J  per  cent.,  is  a calamity  we  have 
escaped.  We  know  something  of  credit  restrictions 
and  of  huge  and  famous  firms  floundering  in  finan- 
cial distress.  But  these  phenomena  are  prevalent 
in  the  United  States  to-dav  on  a scale  and  with  a 
virulence  surpassing  the  worst  we  have  had  to  en- 
dure in  Great  Britain. 

It  is  no  exaggeration,  indeed,  to  say  that  the  pro- 
blems of  readjustment  fetch  a wider  compass  in  the 
United  States  and  are  altogether  more  complex  and 
searching  than  those  with  which  this  country  is  not 
unsuccessfully  grappling.  Although  we  have  little 
enough  cause  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
wisdom  of  our  rulers  in  devising  solutions,  even 
less  have  the  Americans.  The  degree  of  economic 
wisdom  that  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  these 
post-war  issues  in  Great  Britain,  while  niggardly 
enough,  is  rather  markedly  superior  to  the  efforts, 
so  far  the  almost  uniformly  bungling  efforts,  of  the 
American  Congress.  The  confusion  over  there  is, 
on  the  whole,  greater  than  here,  the  depression 
strikes  deeper,  the  sense  of  insecurity  is  more  per- 
vasive. Small  wonder  then  that  American  bankers, 
after  a brief  experience  of  the  entanglements  of  in- 
ternational finance,  have  returned  with  relief  to  the 
more  familiar  and  more  profitable  business  of  fur- 
nishing their  own  country  with  the  credit  facilities 
it  used  in  part  to  receive  from  Europe;  that  Ameri- 
can shipbuilders  and  shipowners  have  become  ex- 
asperated with  the  complexities  of  their  enterprise ; 
that  the  export  trade  has  sunk  almost  to  its  pre-war 
level  as  a popular  interest ; and  that  the  brains  and 
energies  of  the  country  should  now  be  concentrated 
on  the  task  of  saving,  not  Europe,  but  America  her- 
self from  an  engulfing  crash. 

What  has  enabled  us  in  Great  Britain  to  meet 
the  competition  of  Americans  in  international 
finance,  in  the  carrying  trade  and  in  foreign  com- 
merce, at  a time  when  the  superficial  advantages 
seemed  to  favour  them  and  to  be  against  us,  has 
been  above  all  things  the  commercial  experience  of 
our  financial  and  industrial  leaders,  their  familiarity 
with  the  worn  channels  of  trade,  their  character, 
prestige  and  cosmopolitan  outlook.  These  are  as- 
sets that  nothing  can  take  away  from  11s.  and  so 
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long  as  we  retain  them  and  do  not  by  foolish  legis- 
lation deny  them  a free  range  of  action,  the  na- 
tional recovery  is  assured.  It  is  only  in  money 
that  we  are  poorer  by  the  war.  Otherwise  we  are 
not  nearly  so  exhausted  as  it  is  fashionable  to  make 
out.  Every  week  that  passes  adds  something  in- 
deed to  the  conviction  that  our  salvation  lies  in  our 
own  hands,  and  that  failure  or  success  depends  on 
what  we  do  ourselves,  and  not  on  what  is  done  to 
us  by  others. 

SANITY  AND  THE  NEAR  EAST 

A CERTAIN  scepticism,  born  of  experi- 
ence, was  felt  in  regard  to  the  earlier  an- 
nouncements, a week  ago,  of  a Greek  vic- 
tory in  Asia  Minor.  The  first  phase  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1921  had  opened,  it  was  remembered,  in 
very  much  the  same  way,  and  had  ended  with  the 
Turks  back  in  their  old  positions,  and  with  a gen- 
eral European  murmur  of  " I told  you  so.”  This 
time,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  superior 
numbers,  equipment  and,  above  all,  generalship 
have  inflicted  a very  damaging  blow  on  the  forces 
of  Mustapha  Kemal.  The  Greeks  may  develop 
their  advantage ; they  may  succeed  ultimately  in 
disarming  their  opponents  and  dictating  terms. 
But  their  success  could  decide  nothing,  except 
another  war  so  soon  as  Turkey  felt  capable  of  re-as- 
serting her  rights.  Greece,  moreover,  in  the  event 
of  a decisive  military  triumph,  would  doubtless  go 
far  beyond  the  limits  laid  down  in  the  Treaty. 
Already  the  cry  goes  up  that  peace  must  be  dictated 
from  Constantinople,  and  the  most  extreme  terri- 
torial demands  put  forward  on  behalf  of  Greece  in 
1919  are  revived. 

We  are  far  from  assuming,  however,  that  vic- 
tory, whether  real  or  factitious,  will  go  to  Greece  in 
this  futile  and  ruinous  prolongation  of  the  Great 
War  in  the  Near  East.  The  course  which  circum- 
stances appear  to  us  to  prescribe  for  British  states- 
manship is  not  dependent  upon  the  issue  of  this 
conflict,  though  the  difficulty  of  pursuing  it  would 
be  increased  by  the  appearance  of  a triumphant 
Constantine  demanding  the  spoils  of  war.  For- 
tunately, our  hands  are  not  tied.  It  was  in  defiance 
of  our  wishes  and  representations  that  Athens  in- 
sisted upon  this  campaign  ; we  have  no  commitment 
contrary  to  our  supreme  interest- — the  securing  of 
a stable  peace  in  the  Near  East.  We  abandoned, 
at  the  London  Conference  five  months  ago,  all  pre- 
tence of  standing  by  the  letter  of  the  unratified 
Treaty  of  Sevres.  Modifications  were  then  pro- 
posed which  had  for  their  object  the  conciliation  of 
Turkish  national  feeling.  We  recognised,  and 
rightly,  that  good  relations  with  Turkey — no  longer 
a despotic  overlord  of  subject  peoples,  but  a self- 
contained  national  State — should  be  the  first  care  of 
our  Eastern  diplomacy. 

The  Turks  are  a nation,  seated  in  a territory 
which,  on  principles  universally  accepted,  they 
are  entitled  to  call  their  own,  and  with  the  right  to 
choose  their  own  political  arrangements.  This 
central  fact  was  practically  ignored  in  the  devising 
of  the  now  bankrupt  settlement,  owing  to  a deadly 
combination  of  war-mentality,  religious  sentiment, 
moral  indignation,  and  short-sighted  economic  am- 
bition. Very  short  work  was  made  of  Turkish 
claims  of  a kind  which,  advanced  by  any  other  de- 
feated belligerent,  would  have  been  admitted  to  de- 
serve consideration.  It  was  hardly  realized  then 


how  eagerly  and  tenaciously  the  Oriental  peoples 
had  fastened  upon  that  idea  of  indefeasible  national 
right  which  had  been  proclaimed  as  the  guiding 
star  of  the  peace-makers.  But  it  might  at  least 
have  been  remembered  that  the  Turk  has  always 
had  his  pride.  As  it  was,  Turkey  received  rough 
treatment.  The  shattering  of  her  rule  over  subject 
peoples  was  inevitable  and  right;  even  without  her 
record  of  atrocious  misgovernment,  their  claim  to 
liberation  was  unanswerable.  What  the  Treaty 
also  did,  however,  was  to  impose  injustice  and 
humiliation  upon  the  Turks  themselves.  They 
were  deprived  of  even  that  part  of  Thrace  to  which 
theirs  was  the  only  admissible  claim;  not  only  the 
great  port  of  Smyrna  was  taken  from  them,  but  also 
a large  hinterland,  which  is  thoroughly  Turkish. 
In  their  own  undisputed  territory  of  Anatolia, 
“ zones  of  influence  ” were  measured  out,  which  it 
was  the  clear  intention  of  the  Powers  concerned  to 
treat  as  their  own  property.  Finally,  there  was 
imposed  on  the  Turkish  administration,  not  merely 
a necessary  minimum  of  control,  but  a system  of 
foreign  regulation  which  affected  most  of  the  main 
activities  of  government. 

Having  completed  all  these  arrangements,  the 
Powers  learned  with  surprise  that  a national  move- 
ment had  arisen  in  Turkey,  based  upon  firm  re- 
sistance to  the  imposition  of  these  terms.  For  some 
time  a refuge  from  the  truth  was  sought  in  the  de- 
lusion that  this  was  no  more  than  an  outbreak  of 
quasi-political  brigandage,  without  moral  support 
among  the  people.  As  soon  as  it  became  clear  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  Turkish  nation  were  with 
Mustapha  Kemal,  there  was  an  end  of  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres  for  us,  assuming  that  we  were  more  inter- 
ested in  a real  peace  than  in  satisfying  the  exorbi- 
tant ambition  of  Athens.  Perfect  justice  is  attain- 
able in  no  international  settlement ; but  where  the 
causes  of  legitimate  complaint  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  there  is  the  only  solid  foundation  for  a 
durable  peace.  The  Turkish  claims,  so  far 
as  they  are  consistent  with  national  right,  ought 
to  be  admitted.  The  Turks  ask  for  their 
due  in  Thrace  and  Smyrna,  for  mastery  in  their  own 
house  throughout  Anatolia,  for  Constantinople,  and 
for  leave  to  govern  themselves  according  to  their 
own  ideas.  Reservations  there  must  be — a Greek 
regime  in  the  port  of  Smyrna,  international  war- 
denship  of  the  Straits,  a measure  of  financial  con- 
trol. Assuming,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  as- 
sume, that  those  reservations  would  be  accepted, 
the  basis  of  a real  settlement  is  laid. 

Mr.  Churchill,  at  the  end  of  the  striking  presenta- 
tion of  our  position  in  the  Middle  East  given  by 
him  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  month,  de- 
clared that  “ all  our  efforts  would  be  frustrated  un- 
less we  could  combine  with  them  a peaceful  and 
lasting  settlement  in  Turkey.”  That,  he  declared 
was  “ the  paramount  object  which  we  must  pursue, 
are  pursuing,  and  have  pursued  for  many  months.” 
The  pursuit  has  been  curiously  languid,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us;  but  the  intention  is  admirable.  It  is 
not  only  our  interests  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East 
that  are  jeopardized  by  the  existence  of  bad  blood 
between  us  and  the  strongest  of  the  Moslem  peo- 
ples. In  India  we  have  seen,  and  we  see  to-day, 
the  hitherto  unimaginable  spectacle  of  a political 
alliance  between  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  against 
the  British  rule.  Its  permanence  may  be  doubtful, 
but  it  can  unquestionably  be  ruinous  to  us  as  long 
as  it  lasts.  A just  settlement  in  the  Near  East,  ac- 
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cepted  by  Turkey,  would  cut  at  the  root  of  that 
combination.  Cannot  the  pursuit  of  which  Mr. 
Churchill  speaks  be  conducted  with  more  energy 
and  sense  of  direction  ? Whatever  the  obstacles 
in  the  path,  we  have  no  interest  so  urgent  or  so 
plain  as  the  re-establishment  of  good  relations  with 
the  Turkish  people.  W e may  not  admire  their 
type  of  civilization,  or  their  political  record;  but  are 
we,  in  this  world,  to  be  on  peaceful  terms  only  with 
those  whom  we  can  conscientiously  regard  as 
angels  ? 

MANCHESTER  AND 
MONSOONS 

PROBABLY  nothing  in  England,  not  even 
the  miners’  strike,  has  caused  so  much  con- 
versation lately  as  the  weather.  The  glories 
of  the  sun,  the  need  of  rain,  the  disaster  of  drought, 
have  been  more  talked  about  than  ever  before  since 
Horace  Walpole  first  noted  the  national  resource 
for  our  conversation.  How  many  of  those  who 
talk  of  the  weather,  however,  realise  that  it  is 
mainly  on  the  rainfall  of  India  that  our  prosperity 
as  a trading  nation  depends  ? 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  monsoon  ; we  all  know 
that  it  is  a seasonal  wind  blowing  in  tropical 
regions  lying  on  either  side  of  the  equator,  but  not 
in  the  regions  actually  along  it;  that  it  is  caused 
by  the  surface  of  the  land  growing  warm  more 
rapidly  and  remaining  hotter  than  that  of  the  sea, 
and  so,  in  turn,  causing  the  air  to  flow  from  the 
cooler  region  to  the  warmer ; and  that  when  the  sea 
is  warmer  than  the  land  the  opposite  movement  takes 
place,  and  the  air  flows  from  land  to  sea.  I he 
cause  is  the  same,  the  effect  is  the  reverse.  But  the 
landward  movements  of  these  air  currents  are  also 
affected  by  the  configuration  of  the  land  against 
which  they  blow.  When  the  formation  next  the 
sea  is  flat,  or  suddenly  steep,  the  circulation  of  the 
winds  is  local;  but  where  the  upward  slope  is 
gradual  and  consistent,  the  currents  gather  force, 
their  movement  is  regularised,  and  their  effect  is 
greater  both  in  area  and  volume  than  where  the  sea- 
board is  either  flat  or  rises  abruptly  from  sea  level. 
In  the  hot  season  the  monsoon  tends  to  be  stronger 
than  in  the  cold,  since  it  blows  from  the  sea  and  is 
full  of  moisture  which  condenses  into  rain  or  heavy 
dew  when  it  reaches  the  land  and  thus  sets  the  drier 
air  of  the  land  regions  in  stronger  motions. 
On  the  monsoon  India  depends  for  its  rain- 
fall ; on  the  Indian  rainfall  depend  the  Indian 
crops;  on  the  Indian  crops  largely  depends  our  ex- 
port cotton  trade;  on  our  cotton  trade  depend  to  a 
great  extent  our  other  industries;  on  our  industries 
as  a whole  depends  our  national  life. 

Does  this  seem  an  exaggeration  ? Well,  it  is  the 
fact  that  one  third  of  the  manufactured  exports  of 
Britain  are  cotton  goods,  and  for  those  cotton  goods 
India  is  one  of  our  best,  if  not  our  best  customer. 
To  be  able  to  buy  she  must  have  crops;  to  harvest 
those  crops  she  must  have  rain ; and  it  is  the  mon- 
soon that  brings  the  rain — the  Rains,  to  use  the 
expressive  plural  of  the  country.  Their  coming  is 
eagerly  awaited  by  a parched  and  thirsty  land ; the 
clouds  gather ; an  impressive  pall  full  of  silent  ex- 
pectation hangs  over  the  sky ; to  breathe  is  an 
effort;  to  work  an  act  of  heroism.  And  then  the 
Rains  come,  sweeping  by  on  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
in  a continued  and  continuous  sheet  of  water,  under 


whose  influence  everything  grows  like  the  fabled 
beanstalk.  The  baking  fields  show  green  after  a 
few  blessed  hours ; and  the  ryot  sees  his  crops 
secure. 

Little  do  our  working  people  care  for  the  Rains; 
yet  by  the  Rains,  the  gift  of  the  monsoon,  they  get 
their  living.  For  they  make  the  cotton  for  export 
to  India;  the  engineer  makes  the  machinery  to  spin 
and  weave  upon  and  with  ; the  miner  hews  the  coal 
to  supply  power  for  the  spinning  and  weaving ; and 
all  in  turn  with  their  wages  buy  food  and  Norwich 
shoes  and  Yorkshire  woollens,  and  so  in  their  turn 
give  employment  to  others.  \ he  ship-owner  buys 
the  steel  and  builds  ships  to  carry  the  cotton  goods 
to  India,  and  pays  the  men  who  build  them,  the 
dockers  who  load  them,  and  the  sailors  who  man 
them;  the  banker,  the  insurance  company,  the 
bridge  builder,  the  railway  and  a dozen  other  para- 
sitic industries  are  all  concerned,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  the  production  and  distribution  of  cotton 
goods,  and  find  employment  for  our  people  through- 
out the  whole  land. 

But  it  is  the  monsoon  that  lies  behind  it  all,  that 
is  the  corner  stone  of  the  Export  House  that  Jack 
(Bull)  Built,  for  without  it  where  would  be  the 
crops  which  the  Indian  must  sell  before  he  can  buy  ? 
And  if  he  does  not  buy,  our  chief  export  trade 
dwindles,  and  with  it  goes  Britain  as  a great  nation. 

The  older  literature  of  the  sea  is  full  of  trade 
winds,  alias  monsoons.  In  the  days  of  sailing 
ships  what  a blessing,  after  the  endless  calms  of  the 
doldrums,  to  cross  the  Line,  at  last,  into  the  happ\ 
region  where  the  wind  could  be  depended  on,  where 
the  dull  vacuity  of  the  painted  ship  upon  the 
painted  ocean  was  exchanged  for  the  certainty  of 
the  monsoon.  Think  of  the  weary  journey  round 
the  Cape,  of  the  chance  of  being  kept  inshore  for 
weeks  upon  the  malarial  coast  of  East  Africa,  of 
the  endless  courses  of  salt  junk  and  biscuit  with 
never  a fruit  or  vegetable  to  vary  your  diet — and 
then,  when  rounding  slowly  towards  Cape  Town, 
comes  the  local  monsoon,  and  with  it  life  and  hope 
and  glow  of  heart  as  the  ship  cuts  through  waters 
suddenly  alive.  Once  round  the  Cape,  there  are 
the  calms  and  storms  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  look 
to,  each  in  its  turn  a dreadful  prospect  under  the 
burning  heat  of  the  Equator ; but  once  in  the  region 
of  the  trade  winds,  the  steady  life-giving  breeze 
which  blows  without  ceasing,  the  ship  goes  her 
way.  Fast-sailing  clipper  in  the  tea  trade,  or  deep- 
laden East  Indiaman,  with  a cargo  of  passengers 
for  the  Company’s  service,  on  they  go;  and  men 
new-caught  for  India’s  service  listen  breathlessly  to 
the  tales  of  ship’s  officers  or  older  hands  back  from 
their  rare  leave  in  England. 

In  the  palmy  days  of  the  Company’s  rule,  Eng- 
land was  not  an  industrial  nation,  did  not  depend 
upon  India  and  the  monsoon  for  her  daily  bread. 
She  does  so  now,  and  the  Board  of  Education 
might  do  worse  than  emphasize  the  fact.  Could 
our  working  people  but  perceive  that  on  the  Indian 
rainfall,  which  comes  with  the  monsoon,  depends 
our  life  as  an  industrial  people,  their  mind  might 
be  opened  to  new  interests.  They  might  perceive 
that  in  this  our  Empire  we  are  members  of  one 
single  body,  that  one  member  cannot  suffer  without 
the  whole  body  suffering,  and  that  India  and  the 
coming  of  the  Indian  Rains  interest  British  Labour 
more  vitally  than  any  petty  dispute  about  wages 
or  overtime.  So  once  more  we  repeat  the  burden 
of  our  song  : without  the  monsoon  there  are  no 
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rains;  without  the  rains  there  are  no  crops;  with- 
out the  crops  the  Indian  cannot  buy  ; without  In- 
dian buying  the  prosperity  of  our  cotton  trade  goes, 
and  without  the  cotton  trade  there  would  be  next  to 
no  employment,  not  for  the  makers  of  cotton  goods 
only,  but  for  their  fellows  in  most  other  industries. 
A busy  Lancashire  means  wages  for  the  rest  of 
Britain. 

“ More  brain,  good  Lord,  more  brain,”  prayed 
Meredith,  and  we  may  well  echo  the  cry.  For 
working  people  need  both  brain  and  imagination 
to  travel  from  our  Industrial  North  to  Hindostan, 
and  to  grasp  the  fact  at  which  we  hammer  here,  that 
without  India  and  the  monsoon  we,  as  a trading 
nation,  sink  into  commercial  decay. 

LEGION 

IT  must  have  been  in  summer  that  the  man  who 
had  been  possessed  of  the  legion  of  devils  was 
first  heard  walking  about  the  streets  of  Deca- 
pods telling  his  wonderful  story.  I do  not  suppose 
that  in  that  simple  world  many  people  believed  him, 
or  realised  that  he  had  communicated  to  the  Gada- 
rene  swine  an  ailment  which  was  to  afflict  humanity 
with  periodic  and  increasing  violence.  Every 
morning  now  when  I pick  up  my  newspaper  my  eye 
is  invited  by  such  headings  as — 

Rush  to  the  Sea. 

Holiday  Exodus. 

The  Call  of  the  Sea-shore. 

Travelling  Multitudes. 

Thronged  Railway  Stations. 

Record  Bookings. 

This  year  the  obedient  multitudes  have  been 
worked  up  into  a kind  of  frenzy ; first  by  the  assur- 
ance that  they  would  have  no  “ travelling  facili- 
ties,” and  then  by  the  sudden  discovery  on  the  part 
of  the  railway  companies  that  they  would  make 
more  money  if  people  travelled  than  if  everyone 
stayed  at  home.  The  restless,  fidgety  spirit,  whose 
name  might  indeed  be  called  Legion,  which  it  is  the 
delight  and  function  of  modern  newspaper  enter- 
prise to  keep  moving  at  the  call  of  the  advertiser, 
has  lost  no  time  in  occupying  the  contemporary 
equivalent  of  that  peaceful  herd  that  once  grazed 
on  the  Gadarene  slopes.  The  Rush  to  the  Sea  has 
begun.  Hrumph  ! Tails  up,  heads  down,  eyes  glint- 
ing, the  multitude  is  on  the  stampede  ; and  to  the  din 
of  the  advertising  canvasser,  the  motor  coach  pro- 
prietor, the  railway  agent,  the'  publicity  merchant 
of  every  sort,  is  rushing  violently  down  a steep 
place  to  the  sea.  Even  the  advertising  part  of  the 
story  is  not  new.  “ And  they  that  fed  the  swine 
fled,  and  told  it  in  the  city  and  in  the  country.” 
There  is  something  pathetic  in  this  annual  or- 
ganised rush  to  the  sea  on  the  part  of  people  who 
live  in  cities.  It  is  due  to  the  promptings  of  a habit 
that  has  become  almost  instinct ; it  is  all  part  of  the 
pursuit  of  the  Ideal  Life ; and  it  is  often  quite  inno- 
cent of  any  result  in  the  form  of  pleasure  or  profit. 
At  a certain  time  of  the  year  comes  this  vague  but 
insistent  idea  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  the  sea- 
side, although  in  the  month  of  August  the  seaside 
in  England  is  far  from  being  at  its  best.  The 
South  Coast  is  apt  to  bake  in  an  unremitting  glare, 
the  East  Coast  to  be  visited  by  strict  and  searching 
winds,  and  the  West  Coast  to  be  enwrapped  in  rain 
and  vapour.  With  infinite  discomfort  and  at  in- 
credible expense,  people  who  can  ill  afford  to  in- 
dulge themselves  in  either  are  driven  by  the  im- 


perious legionary  spirit  to  assemble  their  belong- 
ings, leave  their  good  homes,  crowd  into  railway 
trains,  pack  themselves  into  uncomfortable  lodg- 
ings, eat  indifferent  food,  and  generally  undergo  a 
violent  change  of  life,  as  a result  of  having  joined 
the  Rush  to  the  Sea. 

I could  understand  it  if  the  English,  a maritime 
nation,  really  took  to  the  water  afloat  in  August. 
But  that  is  not  what  they  want  to  do.  Apparently 
they  care  very  little  for  the  sea  from  the  point  of 
view  of  living  on  it  and  knowing  anything  about  it. 
What  they  like  to  do  is  to  sit  on  the  edge  of  it  and 
be  in  its  neighbourhood  in  crowds.  The  result, 
like  that  of  so  many  similar  movements,  is  to  de- 
feat its  own  end.  The  theory  is  that  the  tired  City 
worker,  weary  of  pavements  and  of  crowds,  goes 
to  the  sea-shore  in  search  of  solitude  and  nature. 
In  actual  fact  that  is  by  no  means  what  the  weary 
toiler  desires  or  what  he  does.  He  exchanges  the 
pavements  of  the  city  for  the  pavements  of  the 
Marine  Parade,  and  the  thronged  City  streets  for 
the  crowds  on  the  sea  front.  The  theory  that  he 
goes  in  search  of  health  is  hardly  justified  by  the 
facts.  For  most  Londoners  at  any  rate  sea  air  is 
either  too  strong  or  too  relaxing,  and  a short  sojourn 
at  the  sea-side  more  often  only  serves  to  upset  the 
normal  balance  of  health  without  substituting  a 
different  habit.  The  tired  worker  eats  the  same 
food  as  he  eats  in  London,  except  that  fish  is  almost 
unpbtainable ; and  for  everything,  in  the  average 
sea-side  town,  he  pays  prices  that  would  make  a 
war-time  profiteer  think  wistfully  of  the  days  when 
everything  was  at  stake. 

The  one  thing  which  the  multitude  in  England 
never  cultivates,  yet  which  is  the  ideal  restorative 
in  the  jaded  atmosphere  of  our  English  August,  is 
mountain  air.  True,  we  have  no  great  mountains 
in  the  British  Isles,  but  we  have  plenty  of  hill 
country  which  is  quite  high  enough  to  afford  an  en- 
tirely different  climate  from  that  of  large  towns,  and 
real  change  of  air  from  that  which  we  habitually 
breathe.  But  you  never  hear  of  any  herd  of  swine 
that  ran  violently  up  a steep  place;  it  was  always 
down  hill  they  ran,  and  the  legionary  instinct,  I 
fear,  is  something  which,  like  water,  seeks  its  own 
level.  No  doubt  another  reason  why  English  peo- 
ple never  go  to  the  hills  for  their  refreshment,  is 
due  to  a kind  of  vacancy  of  mind  which  demands 
at  any  rate  the  appearance  or  pretence  of  occupa- 
tion. What  is  the  self-conscious  city  man  with 
his  self-conscious  family  going  to  do  when  he  ar- 
rives at  his  mountain  lodging,  and  having  un- 
packed, sets  forth  to  survey  the  scene?  “ Nothing 
to  do  ” will  be  the  verdict,  and  as  a self-conscious 
family  cannot  enjoy  itself  in  merely  breathing  good 
air  and  walking  in  a large  country,  the  instinct  is 
to  gravitate  to  some  place  where  the  vision  and  in- 
tention are,  so  to  speak,  focussed  ; where  the  scenery 
is  only  turned  one  way,  and  where  the  sea  is  spread 
like  a newspaper  in  front  of  you.  In  other  words, 
it  is  because  the  sea  is  easy,  because  it  takes  away 
all  necessity  for  choice  or  thought,  that  it  is  beloved 
of  the  most  mentally  indolent  people  in  the  world; 
and  because,  with  its  waves  and  moonlight  and  its 
changing  moods,  it  provides  a background  that  can 
be  obviously  and  unmistakably  identified  with 
romance,  it  is  chosen  as  the  set  scene  for  the  an- 
nual, legitimate,  regulated  dose  of  sentiment.  You 
can  bathe  in  it ; you  can  be  braced  and  refreshed  by 
it ; you  can  be  made  seasick  by  it ; you  can  likewise, 
my  Gadarene  friend,  be  choked  in  it. 

Filson  Young. 
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A FAMILY  TEAM  OF 
CRICKETERS 


THIS  is  1921,  the  year  of  Test  matches, 
thousands  of  runs,  much  pomp  and  cere- 
mony, and  photographs  and  interviews  in 
the  newspapers.  But  there  was  a match  played 
fifty-four  years  ago  that  Vnight  interest  some 
cricketers,  though  no  hundreds  were  scored, 
though  it  was  begun,  continued,  and  ended  all  in 
one  day,  and  hardly  noticed  at  all,  except  in  the 
local  press  and  the  archives  of  the  Grammar  School 
of  Bromsgrove. 

The  cricket  ground  was  within  a few  hundred 
yards  of  Hagley  Hall,  the  paternal  mansion  of  the 
late  Lord  Lyttelton,  and  in  a spirit  of  heroism  an 
idea  started  in  the  brains  of  somebody  that  the 
late  Lord  Lyttelton,  with  his  two  brothers  and 
eight  sons,  should  play  Bromsgrove  School. 

The  Hagley  Club  had  played  Bromsgrove  regu- 
larly, for  Lord  Lyttelton  had  been  Chairman  of 
the  Governors  for  many  years,  was  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  School,  and  this  annual  match  had 
been  the  match  of  the  season.  Bromsgrove  was 
an  excellent  Grammar  School  of  that  day,  as  it  is 
now;  it  had  produced  good  cricketers,  including 
two  Oxford  University  players,  and  moreover  the 
side  used  to  be  stiffened  by  masters,  if  possessed  of 
the  necessary  skill,  and  two  played  in  this  match  of 
1867. 

The  cricket  ground  was  small  and  sporting  in 
character,  not  only  as  to  the  pitch,  but  still  more  in 
the  outfield,  which  was  not  kept  in  any  way,  but 
grazed.  On  one  side  there  was  a bank,  on  another 
a steepish  hill  towards  the  stables,  while  the  Parish 
Church  was  handy,  so  much  so  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  protect  its  windows  with  wire  netting.  For 
the  family  could  hit,  and  in  default  of  that  precau- 
tion the  bill  for  broken  glass  would  have  annoyed 
the  Churchwardens. 

It  was  indeed  a family  match,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  many  instances  exist  of  a 
father  with  two  brothers  and  eight  sons  making  up 
an  eleven,  playing  a match  and  winning  it  all  in 
one  dav,  Here  is  the  score  : — 


Bromsgrove, 


1st  Innings. 

J.  Hill,  Esq.,  b G.  Lyttelton  ...  23 

T.  Collin,  Esq.,  b C.  G.  Lyttelton  0 

R.  Stracey,  Esq.,  e and  b S.  G. 

S.  G.  Lyttelton  ...  ...  ...  3 

W.  J.  Kemp,  Esq.,  c S.  G.  Lyttel- 
ton, b C.  G.  Lyttelton  ...  ...  27 

C.  Smith,  Esq.,  b C.  G.  Lyttelton  16 

Rev.  J.  Wilson,  not  out  ...  ...  23 

G.  T.  Davies,  Esq.,  c N.  G. 

Lyttelton,  b A.  V.  Lyttelton  ...  3 

W.  L.  Smith,  Esq.,  b N.  G. 

Lyttelton,  ...  ...  ...  17 

S.  Cator,  Esq.,  c A.  V.  Lyttelton, 

b N.  G.  Lyttelton  ...  ...  19 

P.  Rufford,  Esq.,  run  out  ...  2 

G.  Gordon,  Esq.,  c Lord  Lyttel- 
ton, b S.  G.  Lyttelton  ...  ...  3 

Byes,  etc.  ...  ...  14 


2nd  Innings, 
b C.  G.  Lyttelton  ...  4 

run  out  ...  ...  3 

c S.  G.  Lyttelton, 
b N .G.  Lyttelton  1 

run  out  ...  ...  2 

c S.  G.  Lyttelton, 
b C.  G.  Lyttelton  9 
c C.  G.  Lyttelton, 


b N.  G.  Lyttelton  11 

not  out  ...  11 

c N.  G.  Lyttelton, 
b C.  G.  Lyttelton  2 
st  N.  G.  Lyttelton, 
b C.  G.  Lyttelton  1 

c Lord  Lyttelton, 
b N.  G.  Lyttelton  0 

run  out  ...  ...  0 

Byes,  etc.  ...  5 


Total 150  Total  51 


The  Family. 

1st  Innings.  2nd  Innings. 

Lord  Lyttelton,  b Cator  ...  0 

Hon.  C.  G.  Lyttelton,  c Stracey, 

b Hill  27 

Hon.  S.  G.  Lyttelton,  b Hill  ...  51 

Hon.  A.  V.  Lyttelton,  c Stracey, 

b Hill  46 

Hon.  N.  G.  Lyttelton,  b Cator  ...  15  not  out  3 


Hon.  A.  T.  Lyttelton,  c Kemp, 
b Cator  ...  ...  ...  ...  16 

Hon.  R.  H.  Lyttelton,  b Cator  ...  3 

Hon.  E.  Lyttelton,  c Hill,  b Cator  0 not  out  ...  ...  7 

Hon.  A.  Lyttelton,  b Hill  ...  14 

Hon.  Rev.  W.  H.  Lyttelton,  b Cator  0 
Hon.  Spencer  Lyttelton,  not  out...  0 

Byes,  etc.  19  Byes,  etc.  ...  2 

Total  191  Total  12 

At  the  head  were  Lord  Lyttelton,  fifty  years  old, 
his  brother  Spencer,  forty-nine,  and  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Henry,  forty-seven.  In  years  these  three  no 
doubt  were  the  head,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of 
cricket  they  were  the  tail,  and,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  score,  they  produced  never  a run  between 
them,  the  ortly  tangible  result  of  their  efforts  being- 
two  short  slip  catches  from  the  head  of  the  house. 
Spencer  Lyttelton  had  never  played  cricket  in  his 
life,  and  sat  on  a bench  while  the  school  were  bat- 
ting; and  his  clerical  brother  was  hardly  any  better 
— he  did  occasionally  run  after  a ball,  but  merci- 
fully was  not  troubled  by  a fruitless  attempt  to  hold 
a catch  more  than  twice.  Lord  Lyttelton  was  a 
cricketer  of  sorts  : that  is  to  say,  he  played  for  Cam- 
bridge against  Oxford  in  1838,  was  on  the  losing 
side,  went  in  first,  and  got  a pair  of  spectacles.  But 
in  that  very  same  year  he  was  bracketed  Senior 
Classic  with  Dr.  Vaughan,  Headmaster  of  Harrow, 
and  Master  of  the  Temple;  and  it  was  only  fitting 
and  proper  that  a Senior  Classic  should  earn  a pair 
of  spectacles  in  the  University  match.  Edward 
Lyttelton  was  eleven  years  old  and  Alfred  ten,  but 
the  elder  sons  were  for  such  a match  towers  of 
strength.  C.  G.  Lyttelton  had  retired  from  first- 
class  cricket,  but  he  had  played  for  the  Gentlemen 
for  six  years  before  he  voluntarily  gave  up  the  game 
at  twenty-four,  while  A.  V.,  S.  G.,  and  N.  G., 
were  all  good  all-round  cricketers,  and  in  that  year 
at  the  top  of  their  form. 

Details  of  the  match  cannot  be  given  after  all 
these  years,  but  I remember  that  the  family  thought 
Bromsgrove’s  first  innings  of  150  runs  a rather 
serious  problem  to  tackle,  but  they  went  in  full 
of  hope.  Lord  Lyttelton  persisted  in  batting 
first,  with  his  eldest  son,  who  was  a splendid  hitter, 
and  his  fourers  and  fivers — of  course,  such  things 
as  boundaries  were  then  not  heard  of — were  too 
much  for  his  father,  who  was  run  clean  out  of 
breath  and  bowled  third  ball.  His  innings  con- 
sisted of  running  twenty-four  of  his  son’s  runs  in 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

After  this  there  was  luncheon,  but  it  might  more 
properly  have  been  called  dinner,  for  a second  meal 
of  that  dimension  could  hardly  have  been  eaten  in 
one  day  even  by  school-boys.  Every  year  for  this 
match  a buck  from  Hagley  Park  was  slain  and 
venison  pasty  was  always  the  staple  dish.  The 
only  drink  was  beer  and  ginger-beer  for  the  weaker 
vessels.  The  beer  was,  however,  the  genuine 
article,  home-brewed  with  the  flavour  of  its  own 
that  real  home-brewed  alone  possessed.  It  was 
not  so  powerful  as  the  beer  consumed  on  Broad 
Halfpenny  Down  as  described  bv  Nyren  : — “ Not 
the  beastliness  of  these  days  that  will  make  a fel- 
low’s inside  like  a shaking  bog  and  as  rotten ; but 
barley  corn  such  as  would  push  the  souls  of  three 
butchers  into  one  weaver  : ale  that  would  flare  like 
turpentine— genuine  Boniface.”  The  Hagley  ale 
was  fine  stuff,  .and  that  meal  was  a serious  and  im- 
portant event  of  the  day,  with  its  hot  venison 
pasty,  cold  meats  and  cherry  pies. 

Fortified  by  the  repast,  A.  V.  and  S.  G. 
Lyttelton  made  the  winning  stand  of  the  match 
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and  the  total  of  191  was  mainly  due  to  this.  Alfred 
Lyttelton  was  ten  years  old,  and  so  small  that 
Bromsgrove  bowled  slow  for  fear  of  hurting  him, 
but  he  hurt  the  ball  instead,  and  before  he  was  out 
the  bowlers  were  bowling  their  best  and  fastest. 
Alfred’s  innings  was  the  sensation  of  the  match 
and  the  talk  of  the  neighbourhood.  For  a boy  of 
ten  to  score  fourteen  in  the  days  when  fourteen 
counted  as  much  as  thirty  does  now,  was  a really 
remarkable  feat. 

Bromsgrove  collapsed  in  their  second  innings. 
N.  G.  Lyttelton  bowled  at  one  end  and  kept  wicket 
to  C.  G.  Lyttelton’s  lobs  from  the  other,  and  the 
only  two  double  figures — these  were  of  a humble 
kind — came  from  the  two  masters.  I can  remem- 
ber little  beyond  a short  slip  catch  by  the  head  of 
the  house,  stretched  on  the  ground,  but  clinging  to 
the  ball,  and  thereby  atoning  for  two  or  three 
chances  dropped.  The  applause  of  the  spectators 
was  vociferous.  The  family  only  wanted  twelve 
runs  to  win,  and  Edward,  aged  twelve,  was  sent  in 
to  get  them,  made  two  fine  off  drives,  and  carried 
his  bat  for  seven  runs. 

On  reflection,  it  must  be  said  that  both  the  match 
and  the  victory  were  remarkable.  One  of  the 
veterans  practically  took  no  part  in  the  match  at  all, 
•another  only  to  the  extent  of  stopping  a few  balls 
at  short  leg  and  missing  a few  chances,  while  a 
third,  the  head  of  the  house,  though  he  brought 
off  two  catches,  missed  several  and  made  no  runs. 
Much  work  and  responsibility  were  therefore 
thrown  on  the  other  eight  members  of  the  team, 
and  of  these,  one,  the  youngest,  was  ten  years  old, 
another  twelve,  and  another  thirteen.  The  School 
Eleven  was  a good  specimen  of  a Grammar  School 
of  those  days,  very  much  like  the  Bedford  and 
Oundle  of  to-day,  and  150  runs  on  those  wickets 
was  a score  above  the  average.  But  the  all-round 
play  of  the  four  crack  members  of  the  team  pulled 
the  family  through. 

Just  towards  the  end  of  Bromsgrove’s  first  in- 
nings, the  atmosphere  of  the  match  changed,  for 
that  fine  old  man  Dr.  Collis,  the  headmaster  of  the 
school,  made  his  appearance.  A handsome,  oldish 
figure,  with  a long  white  beard,  a first-rate  scholar, 
who  used  to  discuss  Greek  particles  and  accents 
with  Lord  Lyttelton,  this  dear  old  man  got  as  ex- 
cited over  this  match  as  Bob  Grimshaw  did  over 
Eton  v.  Harrow.  Perspiring  freely  and  with  his 
long  clerical  coat  discarded,  he  walked  round  and 
round  the  ground  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  shouting  and 
encouraging  his  boys,  and  was  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  match.  During  the  afternoon  the  whole  school 
turned  up,  and  the  cheering  and  noise  were  con- 
siderable, but  always  the  figure  of  Dr.  Collis  was 
conspicuous,  bathed  in  perspiration  and  leading 
the  cheers. 

This  was  fifty  years  ago.  Times  have  changed, 
and  old-fashioned  country  house  cricket,  from  no 
fault  of  its  supporters,  has  to  a great  extent  gone. 
But  who  that  played  in  them  can  forget  the  matches 
played  at  Patshull,  Wilton,  Hanbury,  Rocking- 
ham, Hagley,  and  others?  Many  houses  have 
been  sold,  many  let,  a few  shut  up,  and  a few  the 
owners  still  occupy,  only  using  a room  or  two.  The 
cricket  ground  now  grows  hay,  and  in  too  many 
houses  proprietors  are  worrying  and  wondering 
about  the  remaining  instalments  of  death  duties 
which  have  to  be  paid. 

A match  was  played  every  year,  not  by  the 
family,  but  by  the  Hagley  Club  against  Broms- 
grove, under  the  aegis  of  Hagley  Hall.  It  brought 


pleasure  deep  and  abiding  to  Bromsgrove  boys ; it 
brought  classes  together,  and  helped  to  make  Eng- 
land what  it  is.  But  can  such  pleasant  functions 
ever  be  seen  again  when  the  mission  of  landed 
proprietors  is  simply  to  pay  money  to  the  State 
through  the  medium  of  income  tax  and  death  duties 
and  rates  to  local  authorities? 

Robert  H.  Lyttelton. 

THE  REVIVAL  OF 
THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

THE  fog  which  has  clung  in  varying 
density  round  the  writers  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  is  clearing  away,  gradu- 
ally but  surely.  More  and  more  readers  are 
turning  to  the  poetry  and  prose  of  that  period, 
and  more  and  more  young  students  are  be- 
ginning to  study  and  admire  them.  The  prose 
writers,  of  course,  have  always  been  read  and 
studied.  But  how  deep  the  gloom  which  sur- 
rounded the  poets  was,  can  be  seen  by  considering 
that  Matthew  Arnold  denied  that  Pope  was  a poet 
at  all,  and  that  a serious  literary  publication  of 
some  thirty  years  ago  could  refer  to  Prior  and  Gay 
as  “ miserable  poetasters.”  Gray,  almost  alone 
among  the  poets  of  his  century  (if  we  except  such 
forerunners  of  romanticism  as  Blake  and  Burns;, 
held  throughout  the  Victorian  age  an  unchallenged 
position  among  the  great  English  poets. 

Already  these  things  have  been  changed.  Pope 
is  well  on  the  way  to  being  classed  once  more  on  an 
equality  with  all  but  the  two  or  three  very  greatest 
poets;  and  of  the  two  aforementioned  “ miserable 
poetasters,”  Gay  is  safely  installed  in  two  volumes 
of  the  ‘ Muses  Library  ’ and  his  ‘ Beggar’s 
Opera  ’ looks  like  rivalling  ‘ Chu  Chin  Chow  ’ as  a 
popular  entertainment ; while  Prior  is  recognised 
once  again  as,  in  his  own  sentimental,  humorous, 
neat  manner,  one  of  the  lesser  masters. 

Yet  even  to-day  the  average  man  of  education,  I 
suspect,  regards  the  eighteenth  century  as  a period 
which,  unaccountably,  only  produced  a small 
handful  of  poets — Prior,  Gay,  Pope,  Swift,  Thom- 
son, Collins,  Gray,  Goldsmith,  Cowper,  and  per- 
haps Akenside,  Shenstone  and  Smart — until  in  its 
last  years  it,  as  unaccountably,  burst  into  a blaze 
of  glorious  life  with  Blake,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 
Scott,  and  that  figure  which  seems  to  have  lasted 
through  so  many  periods,  Walter  Savage  Landor. 
Were  this  true,  it  would  be  very  strange,  for  the 
lyric  impulse  in  England  has  never  known  such  a 
dead  period  ; only  it  is  not  true  ; English  poetry  was 
not  dead,  but  had  merely,  so  to  speak,  changed  its 
clothes ; the  eighteenth  century  possessed,  as  every 
other  period  of  English  literature  has  possessed,  a 
crowd  of  minor  poets,  each  of  whom  wrote  a few 
beautiful  or  witty  lyrics,  and  if  recent  generations 
of  Englishmen  have  neglected  to  appreciate  these 
lyrics,  it  has  been  faulty  reading,  more  than  faulty 
writing,  that  has  been  the  cause  of  it.  For  to-day 
critics,  with  a few  exceptions,  only  admit  certain 
types  of  the  lyric  (let  me  indicate  them  briefly  and 
inadequately  as  the  Elizabethan  and  the  Romantic) 
into  the  canon  of  true  poetry. 

We  now  need,  and  are  getting,  a wider  apprecia- 
tion of  poetrv  and  of  its  scope,  an  appreciation 
which  will  admit,  for  instance,  that  even  wit  neatly 
rhymed  to  the  point  is  poetrv,  of  a minor  kind, 
possibly,  but  still  poetry,  when  it  has  the  singing 
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quality  which  convinces  the  ear.  1,  for  one,  should 
most  certainly  include  in  a representative  anthology 
of  English  minor  poetry  this  little  epigram,  “ On  a 
Lady  who  Squinted  ” : 

“ If  ancient  poets  Argus  prize, 

Who  boasted  of  an  hundred  eyes, 

Sure  greater  praise  to  her  is  due, 

Who  looks  a hundredfways  with  two.” 

it  is  a trivial  jest,  perhaps,  but  poetry,  in  my  view, 
is  a language  made  to  express  even  trivial  things, 
if  they  have  vitality  and  are  put  rhythmically  and 
precisely. 

in  a short  essay  of  this  kind  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  support  my  assertions  with  adequate  quota- 
tions. But  let  me  select  just  a few  poems  cast  in 
this  same  form,  the  epigram,  to  show  what  a range 
of  feeling  and  expression  the  poets  of  the  eighteenth 
century  possessed.  Prior  is  the  greatest  master  of 
the  form,  but  though  he  is  a poet  capable  of  great 
tenderness  and  feeling,  he  did  not  convey  these 
things  through  the  epigram,  in  which  he  contented 
himself  with  neatness  : — 

“ Yes,  every  poet  is  a fool ; 

By  demonstration  Ned  can  show  it  : 

Happy,  could  Ned’s  inverted  rule 
Prove  every  fool  to  be  a poet.” 

More  broadly  comic  in  purpose  is  such  an  excellent 
epigram  as  this  one  by  an  almost  unknown  poet, 
Samuel  Boyce  : — 

“ Quoth  his  heir  to  Sir  John, 

‘ Pd  to  travel  begone, 

Like  others,  the  world  for  to  see.’ 

Quoth  Sir  John  to  his  heir,  * 

‘ Prithee,  novice,  forbear, 

For  Pd  not  have  the  world  to  see  thee.’ 

But  there  are  more  serious  epigrams  than  these, 
and  in  Gay’s  epitaph  for  his  own  tomb  we  get  an 
example  of  apparent  flippancy,  under  which  there 
is  at  least  the  beginning  of  real  feeling  : — 

“ Life  is  a jest;  and  all  things  show  it. 

I thought  so  once;  but  now  I know  it.” 

Then  in  an  epigram  by  George  Colman  the 
younger  we  find  real  pathos  mixed  with  the  jest : — 

” My  Muse  and  I,  ere  youth  and  spirits  fled, 

Sat  up  together  many  a night,  no  doubt  : 

But  now  I’ve  sent  the  poor  old  lass  to  bed, 
Simply  because  my  fire  is  going  out.” 

And,  when  we  come  to  these  four  lines  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  the  jest  has  all  gone,  and  we  get  a pure 
shining  loveliness,  which  critics  of  any  school 
might  admit  to  be  poetry  : 

“ On  parent’s  knees,  a naked  new-born  child, 

Weeping  thou  sat’st  while  all  around  thee  smiled  ; 

So  live,  that  sinking  in  thy  last  long  sleep, 

Calm  thou  may’st  smile,  while  all  around  thee 
weep.” 

What,  in  conclusion,  are  the  causes  of  this  re- 
vival of  interest  which  is  taking  place?  First,  I 
think,  there  is  the  natural  reaction  of  the  mind 
against  too  large  a dose,  both  of  romanticism  and 
of  crude  realism  ; for  the  eighteenth  century  can 
give  us  a polished  and  urbane  intellectualism  that 
is  a pleasing  change  from  both,  and,  secondly, 
readers  have  been  told  for  so  long  that  the  period 
was  a barren  one,  especially  in  poetry,  that  they 
have  begun  (as  always  happens  when  we  are  told 
the  same  thing  too  often)  to  disbelieve  it,  to  test  the 
facts  for  themselves,  and  to  find  things  much  better 


than  they  were  told  by  the  critics  who  endeavoured 
to  teach  them.  Lastly  it  is  true,  I believe,  that 
many  people  acquire  a taste  for  book-collecting 
first,  and  from  that  a taste  for  reading ; and,  as  the 
supply  of  earlier  books  by  good  authors  is  rapidly 
becoming  exhausted,  so  more  and  more  collectors 
are  taking  to  buying  those  which  they  can  still  get 
easily  and  cheaply. 

I.  A.  Williams. 

STATUES 

SO  I thought  that  1 would  make  a little 
journey  to  some  of  London’s  statues,  begin- 
ning ‘with  King  Edward  by  Sir  Bertram 
Mackennal,  in  Waterloo  Place,  and  ending  in  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  before  the  statue  of  a certain 
poet  and  preacher,  who  is  able  to  stir  men  and 
women  to-day,  even  as  he  did  in  his  life-time,  and 
whose  manner  of  having  his  statue  carved  was  so 
odd  and  beautifully  absurd  that  people  would 
hardly  believe  it,  had  not  the  story  been  set  down 
with  particularity  by  Izaak  Walton,  a man  not 
given  to  pulling  a long  bow,  or  the  leg. 

vSome  one  has  said  that  street  statues  are  objects 
to  avoid  looking  at.  Indeed,  most  people  cease  to 
notice  them  when  the  novelty  has  gone,  the  reason 
being  that  few  street  statues  have  any  mystery  or 
majesty  ; few  bear  any  relation  in  volume  or  gesture 
to  the  environment  in  which  they  stand,  and  few 
either  honour  the  dead  or  elate  the  living.  Few 
statues  can  say  with  John  Donne  : — 

“ Teach  me  to  hear  mermaids  singing, 

Or  to  keep  off  envy’s  stinging, 

And  find, 

What  wind 

Serves  to  advance  an  honest  mind.” 

A mere  representation  of  an  ungainly  figure  is  an 
affront  to  the  subject,  and  an  offence  to  those  who 
are  obliged  to  look  at  it.  The  worst  statue  in  Lon- 
don is,  I suppose,  that  of  Cobden  in  Kentish  Town. 
The  Achilles,  in  Hyde  Park,  is  so  silly  that  even 
among  the  worst  it  is  hors  concours. 

A street  monument  is  successful  when  people  will 
walk  one  hundred  yards  out  of  their  way  to  see  it 
for  the  one  hundredth  time.  I am  not  going  to 
make  a list,  but  I would,  if  the  thought  came  into 
mv  mind,  make  a detour  of  one  hundred  yards  any 
day,  to  see  Donatello’s  ' St.  George,’  and  ‘ Gatta- 
melata  ’ ; Verrochio’s  ‘ Colleone  ’ ; smiling  ‘ Can 
Grande  ’ at  Verona,  and  among  the  moderns, 
Rodin’s  ‘ Burghers  ’ at  Westminster,  Sir  George 
Frampton’s  ‘ Nurse  Cavell,’  Gilbert’s  Piccadilly 
Fountain,  spoilt  by  its  site,  and  two  at  least  by 
Saint  Gaudens,  his  f Lincoln  ’ at  Chicago,  and  his 
‘ Farragut  ’ in  New  York,  each  with  an  architec 
tural  setting  by  Stanford  White.  May-be  the  set- 
ting is  as  fine  as  the  figures.  A statue  is  rarely  bad 
when  sculptor  and  architect  work  together.  I cite 
these  examples  of  mystery  and  majesty  to  suggest 
that  if  the  public  is  bored  by  most  street  sculpture, 
the  fault  is  not  necessarily  with  the  public.  The 
man  in  the  street  has  a heart  and  a mind,  cloudy 
perhaps,  but  quick  to  avoid  the  commonplace  which 
is  the  quality  of  most  street  statues.  John  Donne’s 
statue  isn’t  commonplace. 

It  was  a man  in  the  street,  a cabman,  who  gave 
me  a quick  and  unaffected  criticism  of  the  new 
King  Edward  statue  in  Waterloo  Place.  I had 
been  slowly  walking  round  it,  peering  up  at  it, 
thinking  how  much  nearer  heaven  the  Duke  of 
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York  is  on  his  column,  liking  the  good  lettering, 
the  simple  words — “ Edwardus  VII.  Rex  Impera- 
tor  1901 — 1910  ” (why  not  put  them  in  English?) 
and  the  plain  pedestal  with  the  austere  decoration, 
a circle  enclosing  the  coat  of  arms,  when  I observed, 
out  of  the  edge  of  my  eye,  a taxi-cab  driver  watch- 
ing me  with  the  amused  tolerance  that  taxi-drivers 
always  show  for  people  who  are  doing  something 
else  than  hiring  a cab.  He  was  happy  because  his 
fare,  perhaps  a Bishop,  was  having  tea  at  the 
Athenaeum ; so  1 jerked  my  thumb  to  King  Edward 
and  said,  “ What  do  you  think  of  it?  ” “ More 

’oss  than  king.”  “ True,”  I replied,  “ and  more 
pedestal  than  either.”  He  nodded. 

This  is  not  an  unkind  thrust  at  Sir  Bertram 
Mackennal,  whose  work  I admire  : it  is  a. compli- 
ment to  him  on  his  attempt  to  give  his  statue  an 
architectural  setting.  Have  you  ever  considered 
that  what  we  really  admire  in  Le  Sueur’s  adorable 
Charles  i.  is  the  pedestal  which  kindly  Time  and 
kindlier  Dirt  have  beautified  exceedingly  ? But 
the  proportions  are  right.  How  seldom  propor- 
tions are  right.  Right  proportion  is  an  instinct 
rather  than  an  art.  There  is  no  lettering  on  the 
Le  Sueur  pedestal,  to  the  dismay  of  country  and 
trans-Atlantic  cousins.  Assuming  a bucolic  air,  i 
said  to  the  policeman  on  point  duty,  a heavy,  hot 
blonde,  “ Can  you  kindly  tell  me  who  that  is  a 
statue  of?  ” “ King  Charles  I.,”  he  answered 

readily,  “ Lots  of  people  ask  me  that.  ‘Ere  you  ! 
Didn’t  you  see  me  ’old  up  my  ’and?  ” “ Pray, 

who  was  the  sculptor,”  I continued.  “ Ah,  there 
you  ’ave  me,  Sir;  Look  out,  or  you’ll  get  broke 
up.  It’s  pretty  ancient,  I’m  told.  They  say  it’s 
the  oldest  ’oss  statue  in  London.  The  pedestal 
could  do  with  a wash  and  brush  up.”  I shook  my 
head,  and  passed  on  to  the  statue  of  George  III., 
galloping  as  if  he  were  ready  to  ride  down  the 
statue  of  George  Washington  that  has  recently  been 
placed  in  the  miniature  garden  at  the  east  end  of 
the  National  Gallery.  The  pedestal  of  the  eques- 
trian figure  of  George  III.  attracts.  It  is  not  nearly 
as  good  as  the  Le  Sueur  pedestal ; but  it  attracts. 

Then  I passed  on,  averting  my  head  from  George 
IV.,  Major  General  Havelock,  and  General  Na- 
pier; but  at  least  they  are  big  and  bouncing.  I ack- 
nowledged the  charm  of  Thornvcroft’s  Gordon, 
ascended  the  steps,  and  stood,  in  a sad  attitude,  be- 
fore Houdon’s  George  Washington. 

I know  all  about  gift-horses,  and  I freely  acknow- 
ledge the  kindly  and  courteous  gesture  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  in  presenting  a replica  of 
Houdon’s  charming  and  delicate  statue.  But 
Art  is  Art,  and  as  I am  concerned  with  art,  I say 
that  this  statue  is  ridiculously  out  of  place  in 
Trafalgar  Square.  It  was  designed  by  Houdon  for 
a niche  in  the  Capital  at  Virginia,  and  Houdon  be- 
ing a fastidious  artist,  would  be  appalled  to  see  it 
overshadowed,  overpowered  by  big  and  bouncing 
George  IV.,  Major  General  Havelock,  General 
Napier,  Nelson  on  his  column,  and  Landseer’s 
sceptical  lions.  In  this  company  Washington 
looks  like  a beau  going  to  a tea-party,  not  the 
Father  of  his  Country.  But  there  is  one  thing 
about  it  I like.  His  eyes  are  raised  and  resting 
with  approval  on  the  LTnion  of  South  Africa  Build- 
ing at  the  Charing  Cross  corner  of  the  Square. 

I strolled  on  to  St.  Paul’s,  for  it  was  in  my  mind, 
for  manv  reasons,  to  look  again  upon  the  monu- 
ment to  John  Donne,  he  who  wrote  : — 


“ And  whilst  our  souls  negotiate  there, 

We  like  sepulchral  statues  lay; 

All  day  the  same  our  postures  were, 

And  we  said  nothing,  all  the  day.” 

So,  reflecting  on  Donne  and  others,  I came  to  the 
Dean’s  Aisle  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  but  before  1 
had  time  to  look  at  the  Donne  monument,  1 was 
rivetted  by  Thornycroft’s  memorial  to  Bishop 
Creighton.  This  is  not  the  peace,  the  silence  and 
reconciliation  of  Death,  this  superb  piece  of  crafts- 
manship showing  the  intellectual  and  commanding 
Bishop  of  London,  magnificent,  rhetorical  in  the 
very  act  and  deed  of  his  pastoral  ministrations.  He 
who  needed  rest  so  much,  still  misses  his  rest.  1 
turned  away,  and  there  facing  Creighton  is  Donne, 
strange  Donne,  in  his  winding  sheet,  so  beautiful, 
as  if  carven  by  some  simple  Gothic  craftsman ; and 
his  pinched,  soul-worn,  aristocratic  face  shines. 
He  stands  : his  feet  are  upon  an  urn,  and  he  looks 
towards  the  east,  his  own  desire,  expecting  the 
Second  Coming  of  his  Lord. 

Dr.  Donne  wanted  no  monument,  but  Dr.  Fox 
persuaded  him.  Several  charcoal  fires  were  made  in 
his  large  study ; then  he  brought  with  him  into  that 
place  his  winding-sheet,  put  off  his  clothes,  put  the 
sheet  on  him,  and  had  it  tied  at  the  head  and  feet. 
Then  he  stood  upon  the  urn,  and  in  this  posture  his 
picture  was  drawn  by  “ a choice  painter,”  and  after 
his  death  a carving  was  made  from  it  “ in  one  en- 
tire piece  of  white  marble.” 

Later  I took  a seat  by  the  great  open  doors  of 
the  Cathedral,  and  the  sunshine  streamed  in,  and 
the  bustle  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard  roared  in,  and 
I thought  of  another  scene  of  roar  and  bustle  into 
which  this  strange  Donne  entered.  It  was  in  the 
New  York  Subway  at  the  rush  hour,  an  awful  place 
to  be  caught  in.  I was  one  of  the  messy  mass.  1 
hung  to  a strap,  and  tried  to  read  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun.  I found  this  at  the  foot  of  a column. 

JOHN  DONNE 
By  Jeannette  Derby. 

“ All  day  I’ve  been  with  Donne, 

And  now  that  day  is  hours  gone, 

My  soul  leans  hearkening  after  him. 

He  fills  and  overflows 
My  spirit,  as  a wind  that  blows 
Perpetual  change  and  renascence. 

He  is  a childhood’s  mystery. 

Unfolded,  now  more  enthralling  me, 

That  such  intangibility  can  be  so  manifest. 

A child,  I thought  when  roses  blew, 

They  were  the  loveliest  flower  I knew. 

The  same  thought  I held  for  hollyhocks — more 
violently. 

But  an  uncle,  wise,  gay  soul, 

Said,  “ Child,  no  flower  plays  th’  important  role 

In  your  affections,  but  only  change  ! ” 

Change  ! Oh,  Donne,  that  swing  of  yours, 
’Twixt  spirit’s  call  and  flesh  that  lures — 

Nursery  of  music,  joy,  life,  eternity  ! ” 

A man  read  it  over  my  shoulder.  I hadn’t  the 
heart  to  say  to  him,  “ Mind  vour  own  business,” 
because  something  in  his  eyes  told  me  that  Donne 
had  intruded  upon  him. 

A strange  man,  this  Donne,  and  strange  his 
statue  which  escaped  the  Great  Fire,  and  persists 
in  haunting  me. 


C.  Lewis  Hind. 
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DRAMA 

‘AMBROSE  APPLEJOHN’S 
ADVENTURE  ’ 

IF  the  psycho-analyst  were  not  so  painfully  and 
unpleasantly  obsessedr  with  the  sex-idea,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  turn  him  on  to  the  pira- 
tical impulse,  which,  so  far  as  the  ordinary  mortal 
can  judge,  is  common  to  the  flapper  and  her  grand- 
sire,  to  the  urchin  and  his  maiden  aunt.  Whence 
came  and  what  causes  our  general  and  persistent 
delight  in  the  doings  of  the  buccaneer,  the  pleasure 
of  even  the  mildest  in  an  atmosphere  of  sea-crime 
and  cutlasses?  Is  it  racial,  a result  of  the  island 
tradition  and  experience  ? Or  do  other  nations, 
peoples  and  languages  also  find  sea-villainy  more 
picturesque  than  land-villainy,  and  thrill  at  the 
thought  of  the  Jolly  Roger  and  the  treasures  of  the 
Spanish  Main?  ‘ Peter  Pan,’  I have  no  doubt, 
lives  largely  by  virtue  of  our  piratical  element  and 
instinct ; and  I have  a vivid  memory  of  a family  of 
conventionally-bred  children  reproved  by  its  elders 
for  beating  its  spoons  on  the  table  and  lifting  up 
its  voices  in  the  uncontrollable  and  intoxicating 
howl  : — 

“ Fifteen  men  on  a dead  man’s  chest  : 
Yo-ho-ho  and  a bottle  of  rum  ! ” 

Even  more  vivid  is  the  memory  of  the  cold- 
blooded vengeance  inflicted  on  the  infant  buc- 
caneers; who  having,  in  excuse  for  their  breach  of 
the  peace,  introduced  their  elders  to  ‘ Treasure  Is- 
land,’ were  promptly  deprived  of  its  splendours  and 
delights  until  such  time  as  the  elders  (every  one  of 
them,  reading  with  excruciating  slowness)  had  per- 
used it  from  cover  to  cover. 

Naturally  we  do  not  confess  to  the  latent  buc- 
caneering instinct;  and  just  as  the  staid  and  elderly 
will  excuse  the  attraction  of  Stevenson’s  scoundrels 
by  reference  to  Stevenson’s  admirable  English,  so, 
no  doubt,  the  spectators  of  the  joyous  buccaneering 
scene  in  ‘ Ambrose  Applejohn’s  Adventure  ’ at  the 
Criterion  will  believe,  for  the  most  part,  that  they 
delighted  in  it  merely  because  it  was  well  put  to- 
gether and  well  and  amusingly  acted.  They  will 
ignore,  even  to  their  private  consciences,  the  pre- 
liminary gratified  thrill  aroused  by  the  lifting  of 
the  curtain  on  the  glories  of  a pirate’s  cabin.  You 
cannot  play  an  act  on  a momentary  pleasurable 
thrill,  and  an  unskilful  actor  or  author  might  have 
lost,  in  five  minutes,  the  priceless  advantage  of  the 
start,  might  have  failed  to  make  use  of  the  predis- 
position to  delight  and  interest  aroused  by  pira- 
tical suggestion.  But  given — as  at  the  Criterion 
— the  actor  and  author  who  know  how  to  make  use 
of  the  general  susceptibility  to  piratical  suggestion, 
success  is  a foregone  conclusion.  Captain  Apple- 
jack’s ship  is  the  lugger  of  our  futile  and  unadmit- 
ted dreams;  whereon,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
foolish  and  quite  impossible,  crime,  we  take  swag- 
gering passage  through  impossible  centuries  and 
seas. 

If  Mr.  Charles  Hawtrev  had  no  other  claims  to 
the  interest  of  the  theatre-going  public,  we  should 
probably  be  requested  more  insistently  than  at  pre- 
sent to  admire  his  work  as  a producer,  whereof  the 
jolly  ease  of  the  buccaneering  act  is  an  example.  It 
achieves  that  self-effacement  which  should  be — and 
frequently  is  not — the  aim  of  the  producer’s  art; 


achieves  it  so  completely  that  at  the  time  one  forgot 
to  notice  the  skill  with  which  the  little  crowd  of 
ridiculous  cut-throats  was  manoeuvred.  They 
grouped  and  threatened,  came  on  and  went  off  ex- 
actly as  the  story  and  its  spirit  demanded — without 
calling  attention  to  anybody’s  cleverness  in  arrang- 
ing their  movements  and  attitudes.  Which  is,  1 
repeat,  as  it  should  be.  If  the  real  aim  of  play- 
presentation  is  to  create  the  illusion  that  dialogue 
is  being  spoken  and  actions  performed  for  the  first 
time,  it  is  obvious  that  even  the  insistence  in  print 
on  the  drilling  and  arrangement  which  is  the  pro- 
ducer’s share  of  the  play  will  tend  to  destroy  the 
effect  of  spontaneity.  It  may  be  a counsel  of  per- 
fection, but  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  illu- 
sion of  the  theatre  would  be  greatly  helped  if  we 
laid  as  little  stress  upon  the  necessary  labour  of  the 
producer  as  we  do  upon  the  necessary  labour  of  the 
actor  in  committing  to  memory  the  lines  which  he 
appears  to  gasp  in  amazement  or  splutter  out  in 
laughter  uncontrolled.  But  this  is  an  age  in  which 
everybody  expects  to  be  advertised  as  much  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Hawtrey’s  respectable-man-turned-pirate  is 
so  pleasant  a companion  that  Ambrose  Applejohn 
and  his  criminal  ancestor  will  probably  defy  the 
snows  of  December  as  they  defy  the  drought  of 
July.  Miss  Marion  Lome,  whether  clad  in  ragged 
trousers-  as  the  cabin-boy,  or  in  feminine  attire  as 
Poppy,  is  in  the  very  skin  and  spirit  of  the  comedy  ; 
and  Mr.  Edward  Rigby,  alike  as  the  “ crook  ” and 
the  “ double  ” on  the  lugger,  deserves  any  compli- 
ments paid  him. 

Cicely  Hamilton. 


‘ M’LADY  ’ 

If  I am  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Edgar  Wallace,  the 
author  of  ‘ M’  Lady,’  now  at  the  Playhouse,  an- 
nounced that  he  had  written  his  comedy  in  a re- 
cord minimum  of  hours ; and  if  that  indeed  be 
so,  one  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Wal- 
lace that  the  next  time  he  has  an  idea,  he  should 
treat  it  with  the  reverence  due  to  it.  An  idea  is  a 
blessing  which  descends  upon  the  author ; and  as 
such,  is  worthy  of  more  graceful  thought  than  Mr. 
Wallace  has  bestowed  upon  f M’  Lady.’ 

There  are  distinct  possibilities  in  a variant  of  the 
Cinderella  storv  in  which  Cinderella  is  two  per- 
sonalities, not  one;  a hard-working  mother  who 
dresses  a daughter  in  borrowed  plumes  and  sends 
her  out  to  the  balls  and  princes  that  she  herself 
knows  only  through  hearsay  and  the  pages  of  penny 
novelettes.  Complications,  a-many,  suggest  them- 
selves instantly — pathetic,  humorous,  disastrous 
The  Cinderella  story  is  probably  immortal ; and  if 
Mr.  Wallace  had  taken  a few  more  hours,  or  even 
a few  more  weeks  . . . 

As  it  is,  we  have  a story  not  very  convincing ; a 
succession  of  episodes,  some  of  them  effective 
theatrically,  but  not  well  hung  together,  not  com- 
posing as  a definite  whole.  Mr.  Dagnall  lifts  one 
episode  to  thrill-point,  and  Miss  Henrietta  Watson 
makes  us  almost  believe  in  the  doings  of  the  Cin- 
derella-mother, Mrs.  Carraway,  dealer  in  second- 
hand garments  and  reader  of  penny  novelettes.  If 
the  author  had  been  just  a little  more  patient  with 
the  children  of  his  brain,  we  might  have  believed 
in  her  entirely. 

C.  H- 
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THE  RUSSIAN  BALLET 

KNOWING  only  too  well  how  furiously  the 
super-critics  of  the  Russian  Ballet  rage  to- 
gether, it  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  a little  dis- 
turbing to  read  in  the  hrst  few  pages  of  a hand- 
some, not  to  say,  sumptuous  volume  de  luxe,*  in 
which  the  doings  of  M.  Diaghilev’s  dancers  are 
chronicled  since  they  first  came  west  in  1909,  such 
pontifical  pronouncements  as  “ the  quality  of 
Prokofieff’s  music  happily  assures  us  that  the  Rus- 
sian school  is  not  destined  to  end  with  Stravinsky.” 
Further,  we  notice  that  the  effect  of  hearing  the 
said  Stravinsky’s  ‘ Le  Sacre  du  Printemps  ’ has 
been  to  remove  all  doubts  that  he  is  by  far  the  most 
vital  figure  among  living  musicians. 

We  wonder,  for  instance,  what  Mr.  Ernest 
Newman’s  feelings  will  be  when  his  eye  lights  upon 
either  passage,  and  how  Mr.  Cecil  Sharp  will  take 
the  assertion  that  our  Folk  Songs  and  dances,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  sea-chanties,  are  dull 
and  provincial.  He  is  a bold  man  who  starts  at 
this  time  of  to-day  to  tackle  the  Russian  Ballet.  It 
has  been  the  cause  of  more  writer’s  cramp,  more 
hysteria,  and  more  mental  paralysis  -than  the 
Government’s  financial  policy.  It  has  been  ap- 
proached in  mass  and  in  detail,  attacked  from  every 
side,  and  viewed  from  every  angle. 

The  author  of  the  book,  Mr.  W.  A.  Propert, 
seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  that  Russian  Bal- 
let, as  exploited  by'M.  Diaghilev,  is  the  art  move- 
ment of  the  century,  but  that  does  not  amount  to  so 
much  as  he  apparently  thinks.  We  readily  admit 
that  the  Russian  ballet,  in  its  earlier  days,  was  a 
most  notable  artistic  achievement,  but  it  is  less  so 
to-day,  unless  a capacity  to  assail  and  excite  the 
senses  connotes  transcendentalism  in  art. 

As,  however,  we  have  no  wish  to  enter  the  lists 
with  the  controversalists — even  as  light  weights — 
we  pass  on  to  less  contentious  matters.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  discussing 
the  decorative  genius  of  such  masters  of  their  craft 
as  Bakst,  Benois,  Roerich,  Derain,  Sert,  Matisse, 
and  Picasso.  Choreography  and  dancing,  which, 
one  would  have  thought,  were  at  least  equal  partners 
in  the  union  of  the  three  arts,  are  an  indifferent 
second,  while,  but  for  a chapter  by  Mr.  Eugene 
Goosens,  music  fails  to  get  a place. 

Generally,  Mr.  Propert  takes  the  view  that  the 
ballet  only  came  into  its  own  with  the  production 
of  ‘ L’Apres-midi  d’un  Faune.’  That,  of  course, 
is  not  the  view  shared  by  the  rank  and  file  of  that 
vast  army  of  supporters  who  took  the  company  to 
their  hearts — at  sight,  so  to  speak — in  1911,  and 
who  regarded  Nijinsky’s  rise  to  fame  as  a misfor- 
tune of  the  first  order.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
gressives hail  everything  before  that  momentous 
departure  as  savouring  of  the  prettiness  that  be- 
longs to  the  “ divertissement,”  whereas  the  Old 
Guard  see  little  but  the  ugliness  that  attaches  to 
extravagance  in  many  of  the  works  that  followed 
the  great  break-awav.  Mr.  Propert  is  nothing  if 
not  a perfect  revolutionary.  Even  Bakst,  who  be- 
tween 1910  and  1914  is  admitted  to  have  been  the 
Ballet’s  winning  card,  and  “ its  essential  in- 
gredient,” is  referred  to  in  terms  of  condescension. 
Indeed,  we  gather  that  early  Bakst  occupies  much 
the  same  position  in  decorative  art  as  early  Verdi 
does  in  music. 

* The  Russian  Ballet  in  Western  Europe,  1909 — 1920.  By 

W.  A.  Propert.  With  63  plates  (36  in  colour)  from  original  draw- 
ings by  famous  artists.  Lane.  gj6  6s.  net. 


But  perhaps  the  most  illuminating  example  of 
the  author’s  artistic  principles  is  supplied  in  his 
chapter  upon  the  “ rebels  ” — the  word  is  Mr.  Pro- 
pert’s — Gontcharova  and  Larionov,  who,  we  are 
told,  in  order  to  keep  their  names  before  the  world, 

” went  about  in  green  and  purple  wigs,  parti-col- 
oured clothes  and  with  their  faces  adorned  with 
little  paintings  of  flowers  or  birds  or  even 
elephants.”  Leaders  of  the  so-called  Cubist- 
Royannist  group,  they  have  surpassed  the  common 
Cubist.  Royannism  prefers  to  look  upon  paint- 
ing as  “ an  end  in  itself,  and  not  simply  as  a 
means  of  expression.”  It  should  harmonise  well 
with  the  colour  organ  which  defeated  Scriabin’s 
attempts  to  tackle  it. 

So  we  come  by  way  of  chapters  devoted  to 
Fokine,  Nijinsky,  and  Massine  to  a short  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Ballet’s  presiding  genius.  Of  Diag- 
hilev, the  man,  we  are  told  little,  save  that  he  has 
an  infinite  capacity  for  inviting  confidences,  and 
an  inviterate  objection  to  taking  advice.  He  seems 
to  have  possessed  the  prime  essential  of  a great 
leader — an  eye  for  a good  man  and  the  will  to  let 
him  do  his  job.  Fokine,  and,  up  to  a point, 
Nijinsky,  were  masterlv  selections,  but  in  handing 
the  reins  of  office  to  Massine,  his  grip  of  things 
slackened.  Mr.  Propert  tells  us  that  he  is  now  at 
the  parting  of  the  ways,  since  he  is  said  to  contem- 
plate shearing  the  Ballet  of  its  purely  Russian 
characteristics,  with  a view  to  making  it  wholly 
international.  By  calling  to  his  aid  Matisse, 
Derain,  Picasso,  Satie  and  de  Falla,  he  seems  to 
have  taken  the  first  step  to  this  end,  and  staunch 
admirer  of  his  hero  as  Mr.  Propert  is,  he  questions 
the  wisdom  of  the  new  policy. 

The  dancers  themselves  receive  less  attention. 
The  author  defends  his  action  on  the  ground  that 
a revolution  is  more  important  than  a restoration, 
Mr.  Diaghilev’s  original  ideas  of  decor  standing 
for  the  first,  and  the  more  classic  choreography,  of 
which  the  company  were  the  exemplars  when  they 
first  came  over,  for  the  second.  We  are  reminded, 
however,  that  Pavlova  and  Mordkin  were  at  the 
Palace  a year  before  the  Ballet  at  Covent  Garden, 
Bolm  and  Kyasht  at  the  Empire,  and  Karsavina 
at  the  Coliseum.  When  Mr.  Propert  ap- 
proaches the  Ballet  from  the  musical  side, 
he  oversteps  the  mark.  His  assertion  that 
we  owe  our  introduction  to  Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff  to  ‘ Scheherazade  ’ and  a bowing  acquaint- 
ance with  Balakirev  to  ‘ Thamar,’  will  not 
hold  water.  On  the  whole,  we  prefer  to  take  our 
cues  from  Mr.  Eugene  Goosens,  who  adds  by  way 
of  a pendant,  an  appreciation  of  the  Ballet’s  musi- 
cal activities.  Mr.  Goosens  is  a perfect  Stravin- 
skian,  but  not  blind  to  the  composer’s  failings. 
All  the  composers  are  discussed  in  turn,  and  there 
is  none,  whether  Russian,  French  and  Italian,  for 
whom  he  has  not  a good  word,  with  the  exception 
of  Strauss,  whose  ‘ Legend  of  Joseph  ’ he  describes 
as  “ too  dull  to  be  decadent — ostentatious  and 
empty.”  We  hope,  however,  that  Mr.  Goosens  is 
mistaken  when  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
Strauss  has  said  his  last  word  with  ‘ Rosenkava- 
lier.’  It  is  a pity  that  he  wrote  his  appreciation 
before  the  advent  of  ‘ Chout.’  It  is  always  inter- 
esting to  know  what  one  super-modern  thinks  of 
another.  The  souvenir  collector  has  not  been  for- 
gotten, quite  half  the  volume  being  given  over  to 
handsome  reproductions  in  colour  of  scenes  and 
costumes  that  have  made  the  Russian  Ballet  a joy 
to  the  eye. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

" BEGINNING  AGAIN  ” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — I was  delighted  to  see  Mr.  Filson  Young 
back  again  in  the  Saturday,  and  I thoroughly 
enjoyed  his  article.  But  there  is  one  point  in  it  of 
which  I cannot  approve  ind  against  which  as  a 
“ fellow  warrior  ” — to  quote  his  own  term — 1 feel 
bound  to  protest. 

He  says  that  if  the  present  generation  do  not 
“ keep  quiet  ” about  the  war,  their  children  will 
grow  up  to  regard  it  as  “ a gigantic  instance  of 
their  parents’  capacity  for  making  a mess  of  things. 

. . . They  will  miss  the  glory  and  the  sacrifice  . . 
they  will  see  only  the  waste,  the  corruption,  the 
stupidity ” 

Precisely.  They  will.  And  that  is  exactly  what 
ought  to  happen.  We  have  a bigger  responsibility 
to  our  children  than  merely  to  instil  into  their  hearts 
admiration  for  our  heroism.  We  must  not  scheme 
to  win  and  keep  their  respect  by  hiding  from  them 
the  folly  of  our  own  generation.  We  have  to  teach 
our  children  to  hate  war,  to  think  twice,  very  hard, 
before  embarking  upon  it,  to  understand  that 
though  it  may  sometimes  be  necessary  it  can  never 
be  ennobling. 

If  we  make  a point  of  glossing  over  the  hideous- 
ness of  war;  if  we  shield  from  their  eyes  all  that 
was  wasteful  and  evil  and,  above  all,  futile ; if  we 
are  content  with  sentimental  half-truths ; if  we 
dwell  only  upon  the  thousand  splendid  tales  of 
heroism  and  devotion  ; if  we  fire  their  imaginations 
with  a vision  solely  of  glory  and  chivalry,  shutting 
our  eves  and  theirs  to  the  senseless  waste  and  want 
and  torture  and  misapplied  energy  of  it  all;  if  we 
do  these  things,  then  we  shall  only  succeed  in  en- 
couraging them  to  follow  suit.  “ War  must  be  a 
fine  thing,”  they  will  say.  " Let’s  have  one  of 
our  own.” 

Yet  it  cannot  be  too  insistently  dinned  into  the 
ears  of  succeeding  generations  that  war  can  never 
be  “ fine.”  It  is  cruel,  pitiful,  terrifying,  stupid 
---all  that,  but  never  fine. 

No,  Sir.  We  must — it  is  as  much  as  their  lives 
are  worth — tell  our  children  the  whole  truth,  even 
at  the  risk  of  being  thought  bores.  Otherwise, 
there  will  come  a day  when  they  too  will  be  " Be- 
ginning Again.” 

Yours,  etc., 

“ Duration  ” 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  GOETHE 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Sxturday  Review. 
Sir,— -I  observe  that  Mr.  Lewis  Hind  writes  in 
his  interesting  article  last  week  on  Shakespeare, 
“ A man  of  letters  may  be  a fine  character  : usually 
he  is  not.  Goethes  are  rare.” 

Was  Goethe  then  what  one  calls  “ a fine  char- 
acter ” ? I should  have  thought  his  life  was  essenti- 
ally one  which  needs  the  claims  of  his  own  art  and 
splendid  person  to  justify  it.  A modern  mind 
might  applaud  the  picture  he  drew  of  himself  in 
‘ Wahrheit  und  Dichtung  ’ as  a small  boy  throw- 
ing crockerv  out  of  the  window  into  the  street  and 
rejoicing  in  the  sound  of  it  breaking  on  the  pave- 
ment. He  had  a way  of  getting  the  maximum  of 
sport  and  pleasure  with  the  minimum  of  pain  and 
discomfort  to  himself.  Still  in  his  teens,  he  fell  in 


love  and  continued  the  process  up  to  old  age,  mak- 
ing excellent  “ copy  ” out  of  his  emotional  experi- 
ences with  Frederika,  Lotte,  Lili,  Frau  von  Stein, 
Christiane  Vulpius,  and  Minna  Herzlieb,  to 
mention  no  others.  One  may  plead  that  the  poems 
justified  the  ladies,  but  to  the  ordinary  person  there 
is  something  coldly  calculating  about  Goethe’s 
serene  care  of  himself,  which  he  developed,  to  use 
his  own  phrase,  into  a Chinese  wall  round  his 
inner  life. 

One  can  admire  him,  but  hardly  like  him.  He 
had  little  of  the  Stoic  temper  or  self-sacrifice  which 
usually  enters  into  English  conceptions  of  a fine 
mind.  His  biographers  are  busy  excusing  his 
egotism ; his  eulogists  are  uneasy  about  his  be- 
haviour. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  H.  J. 

‘ INDUSTRY  AS  A PUBLIC  SERVICE  ’ 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I do  not  wish  to  enter  into  a discussion 
with  your  Labour  Correspondent  on  his  article  on 
‘ Industry  as  a Public  Service  ’ ; his  point  is  plain 
and  his  objection  to  Private  Profit  understandable. 
But  in  common  with  many  other  writers  on  indus- 
trial matters,  he  seems  to  me  to  leave  out  of  his 
account  the  fact  that,  although  you  may  compel 
employers  to  pay  certain  wages,  although  you  may 
limit  or  take  away  profit,  or  hand  all  profit  to  the 
State,  you  cannot  by  any  enactment  whatever  com- 
pel anyone  to  buy. 

The  only  incentive  to  purchase  is  price,  and  this 
price  must  be  one  that  will  not  only  attract  pur- 
chasers but  also  provide  a surplus,  whether 
described  as  profit  or  capital  to  provide  for  the  re- 
placement of  capital,  which  is,  per  se,  a wasting 
asset  and  must  be  replaced  from  time  to  time  to 
enable  business  to  continue.  It  is  useless  for  any- 
one, capitalist  or  employee,  to  insist  either  on  a 
minimum  profit  or  a minimum  wage,  unless  the 
price  of  his  article  can  bear  both  these  charges.  No 
State  interference  can  bring  it  about;  indeed,  it 
must  hamper  it,  since  State  management  must  mean 
increased  charges  for  many  readers,  so  obvious  that 
they  need  not  be  elaborated  here,  and  therefore  the 
fund  available  for  wages  and  profits  must  be  re- 
duced : to  say  nothing  of  this  further  indubitable 
fact,  that  no  profit  means  no  income,  and  no  income 
means  no  demand,  and  therefore  seling  price  must 
be  the  deciding  factor  on  wages. 

No  community,  however  constituted,  can  exist 
without  the  exchange  of  goods  or  services,  whether 
past,  present,  or  to  come,  the  accumulation  of  which 
means  capital,  and  unless  this  capital  can  be  accu- 
mulated with  ease  and  in  large  quantity,  it  becomes 
increasingly  difficult  for  a community  to  exist  when 
probably  at  least  one-third  of  its  members  are  non- 
producing, owing  to  youth,  age,  incapacity,  or 
vice. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Rushlight. 


THE  LEIPSIC  TRIALS 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — Much  cry  and  little  wool  is  so  common  a 
sequence  in  this  world  that  if  the  result  of  the 
Leipsic  trials  were  no  more  than  another  example  of 
that  familiar  fatality  it  need  hardly  be  further  dis- 
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cussed.  I have  no  intention  of  quoting  from  the 
speeches  demanding  the  punishment  of  war  crim- 
inals which  were  made  during  the  months  immedi- 
ately following  the  Armistice  : some  of  them  were 
addressed  to  an  enlightened  democracy  on  the  eve 
of  a General  Election.  Neither  shall  I cite  the  con- 
temporaneous letters  to  the  newspapers  suggesting 
previously  unheard-of  tribunals  to  try  the  accused  : 

I remember  that  the  veteran  criminal  lawyer,  Sir 
Harry  Poland,  pertinently  asked  at  the  time  whether 
such  proposals  were  not  simply  futile  and  pointed 
out  that  the  catching  of  your  hare  was  a well-estab- 
lished condition  precedent  to  any  procedure  directed 
to  dealing  with  its  skin.  That  aspect  of  the  history 
of  the  movement  which  now  seems  chiefly  of  interest 
is  the  one  which  presents  yet  another  illustration  of 
the  tendency,  now  so  commonly  exhibited,  of  the 
would-be  framers  of  a new  world  to  ignore  the  exist- 
ing facts  of  the  old.  The  war  criminal  known  to 
international  law  before  the  war  was  a highly 
specialised  and  technical  type  of  wrongdoer  : even 
the  patriotic  inhabitant  of  occupied  territory  who 
endeavoured  to  help  his  own  side  became  a war 
criminal  as  soon  as  the  invaders  found  him  out. 
Morals  were  not  necessarily  involved  : but  whether 
they  were  or  not,  there  was  no  way  known  to  inter- 
national law  of  punishing  what  it  deemed  war 
crimes,  otherwise  than  by  general  reprisals  on  the 
part  of  the  belligerent  complaining  of  them,  unless 
the  culprit  were  already  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Such,  put  shortly,  was  the  stage  at  which,  upon  this 
subject,  international  law  had  arrived  when  the  war 
came  : and  the  important  fact  that  it  was  at  that 
stage  and  no  further  when  the  war  ended  has  ever 
since  been  relegated  h>  a very  dim  background.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  of  an  enlightened 
democracy,  though  it  seems  to  discuss  with  equal 
profit  the  theory  of  relativity  and  the  tactics  of  Jut- 
land, any  great  acquaintance  with  a nebulous  topic 
like  international  law  : and  I do  not  remember  that 
it  ever  received  any  instruction  about  the — in  this 
connexion— inconvenient  principle  of  Nationality. 
I do  not  forget,  however,  that  its  representatives 
managed  to  secure  a clause  in  the  Peace  Treaty 
under  which  the  war  criminals  were  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  Allies  for  trial.  But  as  Leipsic  would 
seem  to  have  rendered  that  clause  a dead  letter,  one 
is  justified  in  leaving  it  out  of  sight  in  moralising 
the  spectacle. 

In  more  than  one  direction,  nowadays,  an  anal- 
ogous blinking  of  inconvenient  fact  is  to  be  noticed. 
Because  certain  theorists  choose  to  forget  that  a 
quart  is  not  to  be  extracted  from  a pint  measure, 
industrial  stagnation  is  coming  near  national 
disaster.  Because  others  ignore  the  handicap — 
or,  say,  the  delicacy,  which  is  often  the  same 
thing — imposed  on  most  women  by  nature,  we  get  a 
Sex  Disqualification  Removal  Act,  and  hey,  presto  ! 
the  soul  of  woman  turns  masculine,  though  oddly 
enough  an  old-fashioned  judge  may  now  and  then 
be  observed  trying  to  shield  feminine  jurors  from 
the  consequences  of  an  undesired  and  undesirable 
emancipation.  It  is  true  that  the  fact  which  the 
pursuers  of  the  war  criminals  failed  to  recognise  was 
neither  economic  nor  psychological  : it  appears, 
nevertheless,  to  have  proved  equally  immutable.  It 
was  unpleasant  for  believers  in  progress  to  have  to 
own  that  to  invoke  the  aid  of  international  law  in 
this  matter  was  to  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep  : 
and  thev  continued  calling.  Nulla  poena  sine  lege 
is  the  significant  rubric  the  Germans  have  written 


over  against  that  clause  of  their  new  Constitution 
which  is  relevant  : and,  consistently,  the  Leipsic 
Court  has  proceeded  without  reference  to  any  law 
but  that  of  their  own  Strafgesetzbuch. 

The  evidences  of  undue  haste  on  the  part  of  new 
world  builders  have  a curious  interest.  They  seem 
always  to  be  symptomatic  of  a topsy-turvy  and  not 
very  sapient  age.  One  may  recall  for  example  that 
Rousseau,  with  his  usual  levity,  declared  that  war 
was  exclusively  an  affair  between  States  and  left  un- 
affected the  individual  subjects  of  both  belligerents, 
unless  they  happened  to  be  soldiers — a doctrine 
naturally  hailed  with  delight  by  the  spiritual  ances- 
tors of  our  own  conscientious  objectors  and  traders 
with  the  enemy.  Even  supposing  that  the  facts  of 
antecedent  wars,  which  Rousseau,  after  his  kind, 
conveniently  ignored,  had  been  insufficient  to  show 
the  falseness  of  this  theory,  the  course  of  the  last 
one  has  abundantly  done  so. 

Yet  the  designing  of  political  houses  of  cards  goes 
on,  a little  riskily,  for  disillusionment  sometimes 
gives  rise  to  anger.  It  is  just  possible  that  some  of 
the  twenty-five  thousand  repatriated  prisoners  of  war 
who  filled  up  the  Government’s  printed  question- 
naire as  to  their  treatment  in  Germany  may  have 
reallv  believed  when  they  squared  themselves  for  a 
gallant  effort  towards  literary  expression  that  we  had 
already  advanced  as  far  as  the  World  State  of  the 
Sunday  journals. 

Yours,  etc., 

W.  S. 


‘ CHU  CHIN  CHOW  ’ AND  THE 
‘ ARABIAN  NIGHTS  ’ 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — A whimsical  writer  in  last  week’s  Satur- 
day Review,  commemorating  the  glorious  death  of 
‘ Chu  Chin  Chow,’  writes  : — 

“ If,  as  you  pass  the  houses  in  your  district  to- 
morrow, you  see  the  blinds  drawn  across  the  win- 
dows, you  should  reflect  that  they  are  not  so  drawn 
solely  on  account  of  the  sun.  Within  will  be  the 
voice  of  weeping  and  the  black-edged  handkerchief. 

If  we  may  take  this  writer  seriously,  then  I have 
an  effective  remedy  for  those  who'  weep  in  darkened 
rooms  and  for  those  who  stifle  their  sobs  behind 
black-edged  handkerchiefs. 

These  lovers  of  the  Orient,  as  seen  by  an  opulent 
theatrical  producer,  may  dry  their  eyes  and  their 
wet  handkerchiefs.  They  may  also  pull  up  the 
blinds  and  take  from  their  bookshelves  the  ‘ Ara- 
bian Nights,’  for  within  those  pages  is  something 
better  than  ‘ Chu  Chin  Chow.’ 

I do  not  mean  Burton’s  ‘ Arabian  Nights, 
in  seventeen  volumes,  replete  with  notes  not 
suitable  for  reading  in  hot  weather.  Nor  do 
I mean  a Burton  edition  in  a slightly  ex- 
purgated form,  for  with  all  respect  for  that  great 
Oriental  scholar,  his  rendering  in  archaic  and 
stilted  English  is  not  the  translation  that  has  given 
me  most  pleasure.  I would  suggest  Stanley  Lane- 
Poole’s  excellent  translation,  the  edition  issued  bv 
Messrs.  Bell,  with  charming  woodcuts. 

I think  that  thousands  of  people  have  been  at- 
tracted by  ‘ Chu  Chin  Chow  ’ partly  because  that 
play  was  such  a happy  contrast  to  the  life  we  lived 
during  the  war  and  the  life  we  live  now,  when  we 
are  looking  in  vain  for  the  fruits  of  victory.  On  those 
days  when  one  missed  the  morning  train  and  when 
everything  went  wrong  at  the  office,  it  was  balm  to 
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sorelv-tried  nerves  to  dream  away  nearly  three 
hours  in  Far  Cathay  : to  see  wealth  on  so  lavish  a 
scale  that  we  forgot  those  rigid  economies  we  were 
forced  to  observe  in  a humdrum  existence  that  did 
not  comprise  one  ivory  palace  or  one  pile  of  jewels. 
That,  I take  it,  was  the  real  success  of  ' Chu  Chin 
Chow.’ 

The  ‘ Arabian  Nights  ’ contains  precisely  the 
same  attraction,  so  let  those  who  mourn  over  the 
death  of  ' Chu  Chin  Chow  ’ take  heart  again.  Let 
them  sit  in  an  easy  chair  at  home,  a hammock  in 
the  garden,  a deck  chair  by  the  sea,  or  in  a shady 
spot  somewhere  in  the  country,  and  let  them  dip — 
the  verv  expression  is  cooling — into  the  ‘ Arabian 
Nights.’  When  they  have  read  about  the  Ladies 
of  Baghdad,  of  waggish  barbers  and  adventurous 
porters,  of  Jinni  and  ’Efrit,  it  may  be  that  they 
will  forget  to  place  a wreath  upon  the  grave  of  Chu 
Chin  Chow  of  China. 

Yours,  etc., 

F.  Hadland  Davis. 


AUGUST  1st,  1714 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Writing  of  Queen  Anne’s  death,  Justin 
McCarthy  says  : “ There  is  hardly  any  dramatic 
situation  described  by  history  which  lends  itself 
more  than  that  we  are  now  surveying  to  the  tempt- 
ing and  futile  speculation  as  to  what  might  have 
happened  if  only  this  or  that  had  been  done  which 
was  not  done.”  Yet  by  a curious  coincidence  this 
particular  dramatic  situation  had  its  sequel,  so  to 
speak,  on  the  same  day  of  the  same  month  exactly 
two  hundred  years  later  when  Europe  was  plunged 
into  the  fiercest  of  wars. 

In  recalling  certain  facts  of  history,  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  up  to  the  last  hours  of  her  life  Queen 
Anne  had  not  decided  whether  her  successor  should 
be  of  the  House  of  Stuart  or  Hanover.  She,  per- 
sonally, had  a strong  feeling  for  her  stepbrother, 
the  legal  heir,  James  Francis  Edward  Stuart,  in 
spite  of  the  rumours  as  to  his  spurious  birth  and  the 
fact  that  he  was  a Catholic.  The  Whigs,  however, 
were  urging  her  to  decide  in  favour  of  George  of 
Hanover,  though  he  had  only  once  visited  these 
shores;  that  was  in  1680,  with  a view  to  a marriage 
settlement  between  himself  and  Queen  Anne  (then 
Princess  Anne)  which  failed,  perhaps  not  surpris- 
ingly, for  we  are  told  that  Anne  disliked  him  ori  ac- 
count of  his  “ diminutive  person  and  unpleasant 
manners,”  and  that  Prince  George  showed  “ dis- 
gust at  the  sight  of  her.” 

It  seems  almost  as  though  our  “ good  Queen 
Anne  ” had  a presentiment  that  in  the  future  her 
decision  one  way  or  another  might  lead  to  the  very 
life  of  England  being  at  stake,  as  indeed  it  has 
done.  Finally  influenced  by  the  power  of  the 
Whig  party,  she  placed  the  White  Staff  of  office 
into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  making 
him  Lord  Treasurer  and  giving  him  authority  to 
proclaim  George  I.  king  after  her  death.  As  she 
performed  this,  her  last  regal  act,  she  was  heard  to 
murmur  in  her  soft  and  musical  voice,  “ For  God’s 
sake,  use  this  for  the  good  of  my  people.” 

The  Queen  died  on  August  1,  1714. 

On  August  1,  1914,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  a 
descendant  of  the  new  dynasty,  ordered  his  people 
to  war. 

I am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Leila  L.  Bain. 


REVIEWS 

HARLEY’S  FOLLY 

The  South  Sea  Bubble.  By  Lewis  Melville. 

O’Connor.  25s.  net. 

HANGE  ALLEY.  You  may  find  it  to-day 
between  the  roar  of  Cornhill  and  the  more  sub- 
dued murmur  of  Lombard  Street.  Do  not  turn  in 
at  Pope’s  Head  Alley,  though  this  would  arouse  an 
interesting  speculation  as  to  the  name  of  the  Pope 
who  sacrificed  his  head  for  a London  place-name, 
and  there  is  a bust  of  the  divine  over  the  entrance 
to  assist  research.  Nor  must  you  be  tempted  by 
Birchin  Lane.  But  somewhere  between  the  two 
you  will  find  the  meandering  byeway  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  Change  Alley.  It  was  called  by  the 
name  of  Exchange  Aliev  when  the  best-known 
description  of  the  place  was  penned,  to  the  tune  of 
' The  Grand  Elixir  ’ or  ‘ The  Philosopher’s  Stone.’ 

” Here  stars  and  garters  do  appear 
Among  our  lords,  the  rabble, 

To  buy  and  sell,  to  see  and  hear 
The  Jews  and  Gentiles  squabble  . . 

Our  greatest  ladies  hither  come 
And  ply  in  chariots  daily; 

Or  pawn  their  jewels  for  a sum, 

To  venture  in  the  Alley.” 

The  office  of  the  South  Sea  Company  stood  at 
the  corner  of  Threadneedle  Street  and  Bishopsgate 
Street,  as  Elia  reminds  us  in  the  very  first  of  his 
essays.  But  it  was  in  Change  Alley  that  the 
bubble  was  inflated,  floated  and  pricked,  and 
Change  Aliev  is,  therefore,  the  proper  background 
for  that  curious  mixture  of  tragedy  and  farce — 
Harley’s  Follv. 

Aided  by  the  generous  detail  which  Mr.  Mel- 
ville’s diligence  has  extracted  from  the  newspapers, 
diaries,  squibs,  caricatures  and  even  playing-cards 
of  the  period,  let  us  reconstruct  the  story  of  Har- 
ley’s Folly.  When  the  scheme  to  finance  a com- 
pany for  trade  in  the  Southern  Seas  was  mooted, 
the  imagination  of  English  merchants  was  fired  by 
memories  of  Drake  and  Raleigh.  Rumour  had  it 
that  Spain  would  cede  four  ports  on  the  coasts  of 
Chili  and  Peru  where  the  manufactures  of  Britain 
could  be  exchanged  for  the  gold  of  Potosi-La-Paz 
and  Mexico.  Of  course,  Spain  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  But  in  1715  the  Company  was  honoured  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales  becoming  its  Governor.  The 
first  “ annual  ship  ” which  sailed  in  1717  for  Vera 
Cruz  was  accordingly  named  Royal  Prince.  Next 
year  George  I.  replaced  his  son  as  Governor  and 
the  new  annual  ship  was  named  Royal  George. 
There  was  more  trouble  with  Spain  now,  and  she 
never  sailed.  However,  a piece  of  good  fortune 
came  to  the  stockholders.  The  South  Sea  Com- 
pany  gained  a preference  over  its  rival,  the  Bank 
of  England,  in  connection  with  a proposal  for  con- 
verting the  National  Debt.  The  price  of  the  stock 
soared  from  126  to  400.  South  Sea  stock  became 
the  rage. 

“ Ombre  and  basset  are  laid  aside, 

New  games  employ  the  fair; 

And  brokers  all  those  hours  divide 
Which  lovers  used  to  share.” 

Ladies  sold  their  jewels  to  buy  stock ; “ smocks 
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were  deposited  to  help  make  up  the  security  for 
cash”;  noblemen  even  “laid  in  Limbo  their 
St rs  and  G rs.”  There  appeared  in  Lon- 

don hundreds  of  new  coaches  and  chariots  and 
thousands  of  embroidered  coats,  pleasant  tokens 
that  someone  was  making  money  out  of  the 
Southern  Seas.  By  this  time,  the  directors  had 
thrown  Jonah  overboard  as  a spoil-sport.  When 
the  stock  reached  £325,  they  issued  a First  Monev 
Subscription  of  £2,000,000,  each  £100  share  cost- 
ing £300.  £3,000,000  of  the  money  received  was 

loaned  afresh  to  the  public.  By  February  1720, 
the  stock  of  the  Company  had  been  swollen  to 
£43,000,000. 

The  South  Sea  flotation  was  only  the  first  and 
the  biggest  of  the  bubbles.  A company  to  supply 
London  with  sea-coal  was  projected  with  a capital 
of  £3,000,000;  another  for  paving  the  streets  of 
London  had  a capital  of  £2,000,000;  a third  for 
erecting  salt  pans  on  Holy  Island  was  also  valued 
at  £2,000,000;  a wheel  for  perpetual  motion  ex- 
tracted £1,000,000  from  a credulous  public.  How- 
ever, the  amount  of  the  capital  and  the  possibility 
of  final  success  were  of  comparatively  small 
moment.  ■ Rather  the  public  wanted  to  buy  cheap, 
sell  dear,  and  pocket  the  difference.  Nothing  else 
really  mattered  : the  prime  necessity  was  to  pocket 
the  difference  and  have  a second  flutter  with  the 
profits.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  an  authority  upon 
dvnamics,  was  asked  for  his  opinion  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  rising  of  the  stock  of  bubble  com- 
panies ; he  replied  that  he  couldn’t  calculate  the 
madness  of  the  people.  The  inevitable  downfall 
came  in  August  and  September  1720.  The  public 
began  to  suspect  the  top  of  the  market  had  been 
reached  and  began  to  unload  their  holdings.  On 
September  12,  the  Bank  of  England  was  asked  for 
its  aid  and  Walpole  was  called  in.  The  bubble 
had  burst.  On  October  3,  Prior  wrote  to  Lord 
Harley  : — 

“ All  is  floating,  all  falling,  the  Directors  are 
curst,  the  top  adventurers  broke,  four  goldsmiths 
walked  off,  Walpole  and  Townshend  sent  for, 
and  every  man  with  a face  as  long  as  a 
Godolphin’s.” 

Prior,  who  described  himself  as  “ lost  in  the 
South  Sea,”  is  only  one  of  the  familiar  authors  who 
flit  through  Mr.  Melville’s  vivacious  pages.  Gay 
could  have  sold  his  shares  for  £20,000,  but  didn’t. 
Pope  also  failed  to  profit.  Swift  in  1711  bought 
£500  of  South  Sea  stock  for  £380,  when  the  quota- 
tion was  76,  but  Mr.  Melville  does  not  seem  to  have 
traced  the  conclusion  of  his  deal.  Perhaps  the  final 
lesson  is  to  be  learnt  from  the  doctor  who  lost 
5,000  guineas.  With  a smile  he  turned  upon  his 
informant,  “ Well,  ’tis  but  going  up  five  thousand 
flights  of  stairs  more.”  From  time  to  time  civilisa- 
tion is  ready  to  squander  its  gains.  The  year  of 
the  South  Sea  bubble  was  such  a time.  Then, 
under  Walpole,  Englishmen  began  climbing  the 
five  thousand  flights  of  stairs  once  more. 

By  the  way,  the  name  of  Thomas  Guy  does  not 
appear  in  Mr.  Melville’s  index.  Guy  was  a book- 
seller at  the  corner  of  Lombard  Street  and  Corn- 
hill,  who  speculated  in  South  Sea  shares  and,  mir- 
acle of  miracles,  sold  at  the  right  time.  The  pro- 
ceeds went  to  the  building  of  Guy’s  Hospital,  the 
only  tangible  reminder  of  Harley’s  Folly  and* the 
Bubble  Year,  if  we  except  Change  Alley. 


THE  IRISH  SITUATION 

The  Irish  Situation.  By  Stephen  Gwynn.  Jona- 
than Cape.  3s.  6d.  net. 

READING  this  book  is  like  standing  with  its 
writer  beside  a river  and  watching  the  dead 
leaves  and  torn  branches  borne  somewhere  out  of 
sight  on  the  surface  of  the  waters.  To  one  who  had 
a part  in  shaking  these  leaves  or  loosening  these 
branches  the  sight  is  curious.  It  is  significant  that 
Mr.  Gwynn  has  got  the  order  wrong  in  important 
matters  of  detail ; and  has  sometimes  run  rashly 
into  judgment  when  his  own  experience  elsewhere 
is  against  him  ; but  the  immediate  matter  is,  to  put 
it  at  its  kindliest,  that  he  seeks  to  persuade  us  that 
our  interest  is,  or  should  be,  in  the  pattern  of  the 
leaves  and  branches,  whereas  these  things  will  pass 
when  the  river  remains.  Only  fools  rave  at  rivers  for 
flowing,  even  though  they  rave  as  eloquently  as 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells.  Wise  men  accept  them;  try  to 
harness  them ; and  bring  them  to  decent  human 
service.  Still  it  is  better  to  acknowledge  the  river, 
even  though  one  rave  at  it,  than  to  mistake  for  the 
river  the  flotsam  that  it  carries. 

One  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Gwynn’s  books  is  his 
novel  on  Robert  Emmet.  In  the  present  little  book 
L is  natural  that  the  Easter  Week  rising  should 
figure  largely ; and  it  is  seen  to  be  the  undoing  by 
rash  men  of  the  patient  labour  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
mentary Party,  of  which  he  himself  was  one  of  the 
chief  figures.’  The  reader  would  gather  that  the 
revulsion  of  national  feeling  created  by  that  rising 
was  due  to  the  shooting  of  its  leaders  ; and  that  from 
this  misfortune  all  things  else  have  come.  But 
that  revulsion  would  have  been  created,  whether 
the  leaders  had  been  shot  or  not.  It  had,  in  fact, 
begun  long  before  they  were  shot.  Those  who  dur- 
ing that  week  were  in  remote  ends  of  Ireland  know 
that,  as  the  scattered  rumours  came  through  of 
fighting  in  Dublin,  the  thoughts  of  men,  dismayed 
by  uncertainty  and  personal  responsibility,  turned 
back,  not  to  the  Parliamentary  Party  whose  work 
was  undone,  but  to  Robert  Emmet. 

It  may  seem  fantastic  to  say  that  Mr.  Gwynn’s 
novel  would  put  the  knowledgeable  reader  closer 
in  touch  with  the  Irish  situation  than  the  present 
book ; and  it  may  also  seem  an  ungracious  neglect 
of  the  limits  he  has  prescribed  for  himself  in  it. 
But  it  is  true.  It  is  true,  because  the  outstanding 
neglect  in  the  scrupulous  record  of  these  slight  pages 
is  of  the  spirit  that  gives  life  to  the  events  of  the 
seven  years  passed  under  survey.  And  that 
neglect  is  serious.  For  one  may  compromise  with 
parties  and  persons;  but  not  with  history.  With 
history  one  can  only  hope  to  collaborate ; preserv- 
ing its  spirit  and  enlisting  its  purpose  till  time 
gives  them  a new  and  honourable  form.  Otherwise, 
the  past  will  wreck  the  future,  as  it  has  so  often 
done  before. 

That  is  why  this  book  is  not  exactly  the  wisest 
for  the  occasion.  Apart  from  errors  (of  which  there 
are  some  few),  it  is  lifeless,  like  an  elaborate  news- 
paper record  describing  the  external  appearances 
of  a public  event,  where  the  very  skill  of  the  writ- 
ing masks  from  us  that  it  is  done  from  the  outside. 
Partly,  this  is  due  to  the  honest  scruple  of -a  man 
who  knows  that  what  he  is  writing  will  take  its 
place  within  the  covers — howbeit  the  slim  covers 
of  a book.  For  it  is  well-known  that  Mr.  Gwynn  is 
bitterlv  opposed  to  the  party  now  in  power  in  Ire- 
land; 'and  “ it  is  difficult,”  he  says,  “ to  give  a 
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fair  account  of  a movement  with  which  the  critic 
has  little  sympathy.”  It  is  well-known  also  that 
he  has  expressed  this  bitterness  in  some  articles, 
not  in  journals  of  his  own  country,  but  in  journals 
elsewhere;  and  among  his  nation  action  of  this 
kind  is  regarded  with  strong  feeling.  But,  what- 
ever a man  may  write  in  such  articles,  when  he 
writes  a book,  his  style  is  tutored  by  responsibility. 
He  avoids  occasions  for  angler ; he  averts  his  gaze 
from  the  things  of  his  wrath  ; and  he  keeps  his  at- 
tention with  rigid  economy  within  the  record  of 
actual  events,  permitting  himself  the  barest  com- 
ment as  he  passes  them  by.  The  greater  his 
honestv,  the  greater  his  care;  but  he  forgets  that 
the  avoidance  is  only  too  apparent  as  he  passes; 
and  he  forgets  chiefly  that  he  has  dropped  out  of 
his  record  all  that  sustains  it  and  gives  it  life. 

It  is,  perhaps,  easy  to  be  bitter  in  Ireland.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  be  disillusioned.  The  road  is  strewn 
with  personal  wreckage.  But  what  do  these  things 
matter  ? The  history  of  no  other  nation  is  evidence 
of  so  dogged  and  unshakeable  a purpose;  that  pur- 
pose has  been  persistent  and  continuous  for  three 
centuries.  Therefore,  if  we  would  understand  the 
Irish  situation  truly,  we  must  not  only  know,  but 
we  must  believe  in,  Irish  history.  We  must  see 
the  past  in  the  present.  We  must  recognise  that 
even  if  the  pattern  be  new  (and  Robert  Emmet 
stands  for  proof  that  the  pattern  is  not  even  adven- 
turouslv  new)  the  stuff  is  old ; and  we  must  show 
the  old  stuff  in  the  new  pattern.  Mr.  Gwynn,  how- 
ever, lacks  this  faith.  He  is  a wounded  man.  He 
sees  the  new  pattern  ; but  he  does  not  believe  that 
the  stuff  is  the  old  stuff ; and  in  his  book  therefore 
we  get  the  new  pattern  very  carefully,  and  even 
scrupulously,  shown,  but  nothing  said  about  the 
stuff.  The  pattern  is  like  a pattern  in  the  air. 

As  for  errors,  it  is  surprising,  at  this  time  of  day, 
to  find  an  Irishman  putting  “ s ” to  the  name  of 
Arthur  Griffith.  Mr.  de  Valera  was  never  in 
Frongarh,  that  “ admirable  academy  of  militant 
Sinn  Fein.”  Mr.  Gwvnn  forgets  the  important, 
though  chance,  distinction  of  the  interned  prisoners 
and  the  sentenced  prisoners.  The  interned  pris- 
oners came  out  on  Christmas  Eve,  1916,  and  fought 
the  Roscommon  and  Longford  elections,  and  de- 
cided the  essential  polities;  whereas  the  sentenced 
prisoners  came  out  in  June  of  the  following  year, 
and  gave  new  strength  to  the  movement.  It  is  a 
graver  fault  when  he  says  that  “ Sinn  Fein  had 
captured  almost  in  its  entirety  the  fund  raised  and 
the  organisation  created  to  fight  conscription. 
Ireland  had  subscribed  for  this  as  Ireland  had  never 
subscribed  before.  Ready  money  had  never  been 
so  plentiful.”  Not  one  penny  of  this  fund  was 
” captured  ” by  Sinn  Fein,  or  used  in  elections. 
Mr.  Gwynn’s  own  leaders  were  in  the  Mansion 
House  Conference,  and  they  could  tell  him  that 
these  moneys,  where  held  (as  the  most  of  them  were) 
locally,  were  all  returned  to  subscribers,  less  a 
charge  for  working  expenses,  while  the  moneys 
sent  to  Dublin  were  kept  essentially  intact  until  a 
few  months  ago,  when  they  were  divided  equally 
between  the  parties  represented  in  that  Conference. 


THE  ABBEY 

Westminster  Abbey.  By  Mary  Sturgeon.  Harrap. 
20s.  net. 

IT  is  from  the  romantic  point  of  view  rather 
than  the  historical  or  architectural  that  this 


book  on  Westminster  Abbey  is  written,  and  the 
author  treats  her  subject  with  feeling  and  humour. 
Tracing  the  growth  of  “ the  little  Monastrie,  built 
to  the  honour  of  God  and  St.  Peter  ” from  its  first 
beginnings  to  now,  she  vividly  arrays  before  us  the 
goodly  company  of  the  dead  through  whose  tombs 
and  effigies 

“ the  minster-aisles  divine 
Grew  used  to  the  approach  of  Glory’s  wings.” 

To  Henry  III.,  the  “ artist-King,”  who  " at  least 
knew  how  to  worship  God  and  Beauty,”  she  ren- 
ders perhaps  ampler  tribute  than  the  merely  secular 
historian  would  allow.  But,  indeed,  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Abbey  as  it  stands  to-day  is  largely  of 
his  conception ; and  his  sympathy,  and  even  love, 
for  the  craftsmen  and  architects  “ who  wrought 
their  lives  into  the  Church  at  Westminster  ” were 
no  small  part  of  their  inspiration.  Of  another 
Royal  builder,  Henry  VII.,  and  of  his  mother  with 
the  quiet  face  and  the  beautiful  pious  hands,  we  are 
also  given  most  human  and  understanding  pic- 
tures. The  book,  in  short,  achieves  its  purpose. 
It  is,  as  its  author  wished  it  should  be,  a spur  and 
an  inspiration.  Miss  Sturgeon  has  chosen  her 
material  well,  even  if  her  handling  of  it  is  too  dif- 
fuse ; and  except  for  an  occasional  lapse  into  ultra- 
feminine adjectives  and  ultra-masculine  collo- 
quialisms, the  book  is  worthily  written  and  really 
does  bring  before  the  reader’s  mind,  and  make  him 
a part  of,  the  storied  richness  and  tranquillity  and 
splendour  of  the  Abbey ; that  splendour  which  is 
fading,  but  will  never  die  while  one  stone  stands 
upon  another.  An  exquisite  etching  by  Mr.  Louis 
Weirter  forms  the  frontispiece.  The  drawings 
which  follow  are  less  satisfying  and,  with  three  ex- 
ceptions, hardly  hold  the  atmosphere  of  distance, 
solitude  and  mystery  that  is  so  much  a part  of  the 
Abbey’s  charm. 

OIL  AND  VINEGAR 

The  Thirteen  Travellers.  By  Hugh  Walpole. 
Hutchinson.  8s.  6d.  net. 

Pugs  and  Peacocks.  By  Gilbert  Cannan.  Hutch- 
inson. 8s.  6d.  net. 

THE  greater  difficulties  imposed  on  the  con- 
temporary novelist  by  the  intrusion  of  the 
War  are  gradually  passing  away.  It  is  now  pos- 
sible to  write  a full-length  novel  covering  the  period 
between  the  Armistice  and  the  present  moment;  or 
if  your  author  has  the  historical  sense,  he  may  take 
his  hero  up  to  August,  1914,  p;iss  over  the  succeed- 
ing four  and  a quarter  years  in  the  briefest  of  sum- 
maries, on  the  well-founded  assumption  that  he 
cannot  tell  us  anything  we  don’t  know,  and  pick 
him  up  again  in  1918,  to  face  the  new  world.  Again, 
as  a variation  on  this  last  theme,  he  may  attempt  to 
portray  the  effect  of  the  War  on  the  human  com- 
plex, summarising  the  experiences  of  his  characters 
before  the  critical  date  and  concluding  with  a 
presentation  of  the  differences  in  outlook — if  any. 
And  this,  in  effect,  is  what  Mr.  Hugh  Walpole  and 
Mr.  Gilbert  Cannan  have  done  in  the  two  books 
now  under  consideration.  Mr.  Walpole  has  been 
the  more  various,  setting  out  no  less  than  twelve 
potted  biographies — the  thirteenth  traveller  being 
presumably  himself,  unless  the  combined  story  of 
Mrs.  Porter  and  Miss  Allen  is  to  count  as  two? 
Mr.  Cannan,  however,  gives  due  notice  that  the 
present  study  is  only  “ the  first  of  a series  dealing 
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with  the  chaos  revealed  bv  the  War  of  1914  and  the 
Peace  of  1919,  not  from  any  political  or  sociological 
point  of  view,  but  to  discover  the  light  thrown  upon 
human  nature  by  abnormal  events  and  conditions.” 
(Which  is  the  antecedent  to  “ to  discover  ” in  this 
sentence  ?) 

The  difference  between  these  two  books  is  that 
between  oil  and  vinegar.  Mr.  Walpole  is  full  of 
benevolence  and  would  soothe  our  wounds  with  a 
healing  balm;  Mr.  Cannan  would  like  to  inflame 
and  scarify  them.  Indeed,  if  we  may  be  permitted 
to  elaborate  the  questionable  metaphor  of  the  salad- 
dressing,  he  omits  only  the  single  ingredient  sup- 
plied by  his  contemporary — the  mustard,  salt  and 
pepper  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  story  of  Melian 
Stokes.  The  effect  of  the  war  upon  Melian 
Stokes  seems  to  follow  on  broad  lines  that 
made  upon  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell,  and  with  the 
necessary  disguises  imposed  by  good  taste  and 
the  libel  laws,  the  parallel  is  a fairly  close 
one — even  to  the  inevitable  result  of  six  months 
in  the  second  division.  And  if  Mr.  Cannan 
had  been  capable  of  giving  us  a true  pic- 
ture of  one  of  the  most  striking  minds  of  the 
century,  his  novel  would  have  been  a very  great 
achievement.  Unhappily  that  ideal  was  beyond 
his  powers.  So  far  as  he  has  been  able  to  suggest 
the  personality  of  Stokes,  he  is  reasonably  success- 
ful. He  does  get  an  effect  of  great  mental  capacity 
and  now  and  again,  a trifle  too  shrewdly,  a picture 
of  his  appearance — as  in  the  passage  in  which  he 
describes  Stokes  as  “ looking  eldritch  and  trog- 
lodvtic.”  But  when  Mr.  Cannan  takes  upon  him- 
self to  expound  Stokes’s  line  of  thought,  he  inevit- 
ably fails,  inasmuch  as  his  own  intellectual  capacity 
falls  below  that  of  the  man  he  is  attempting  to  por- 
tray. It  is  the  old  story  of  the  failure  to  portray 
greatness.  There  are  many  other  characters  in 
the  book,  but  they  are  essentially  subsidiary  to 
Stokes.  There  is,  for  example,  Sembal,  the  Jew, 
about  whom  little  need  be  said  here,  as  his  per- 
sonality is  to  form  the  theme  of  Mr.  Cannan’s  next 
essay  in  this  kind.  Also,  there  is  Kennedy  Pen- 
rose, the  voung  Irishman  with  a higher  form  of 
consciousness,  who  turns  up  rather  late  after  two 
years’  captivity  as  a prisoner  of  war  in  Turkey, 
chiefly  in  order  to  fall  in  love  with  Matty  Boscawen 
— another  presentation  of  Mr.  Cannan’s  free-lady, 
with  whom  we  are  already  very  familiar.  She  has 
a different  parentage  and  education  in  ‘ Pugs  and 
Peacocks,’  but  she  is  the  same  young  woman. 

It  is  something  of  a relief  to  turn  from  these 
criticisms  and  caricatures  to  the  really  nice  people 
that  Mr.  Walpole  loves.  Each  of  the  twelve  has 
some  connection,  whether  as  tenant,  porter  or  man- 
ager, with  “ Hortons,”  an  admirably  managed 
block  of  “ service  flats  ” in  Duke  Street.  There 

is,  as  an  opening  instance,  poor  old  Absalom  Jay, 
a dear,  futile  old  fool  who  did  himself  very  well  be- 
fore 1914,  was  received  in  society  and  had  his  place 
there ; but  failed,  through  old  age  and  mental  in- 
capacity, to  keep  pace  with  the  times — and  died  of 

it,  or  them  ? Or  the  nice  Fanny  Close,  who  be- 
came an  admirable  porter,  vice  James,  who  was 
almost  compulsorily  enlisted,  and  might  have 
staved  on,  so  successful  was  she  as  substitute,  if  the 
spiteful  Aggie  had  not  worked  upon  her  conscience 
for  keeping  a man  out  of  his  job.  Or,  again,  Mr. 
Nix,  the  manager,  who  had  trouble  with  his  wife 
after  their  son  was  killed ; or  our  very  old 
friend  Peter  Westcott — but,  as  has  been  said, 


there  were  twelve  of  them — if  not  thirteen, 
counting  Miss  Allen.  And  it  is  not  a book  that 
demands  criticism.  The  various  items  have  ap- 
peared separately  in  a magazine,  and  were  obvi- 
ouslv  not  designed  as  a challenge  to  those  who  are 
trying  to  give  Mr.  Walpole  his  right  place  in 
English  letters.  ‘ The  Thirteen  Travellers  ’ will 
delight  the  large  public  which  reads  Mr.  Walpole’s 
novels,  and  in  this  instance  that  was,  no  doubt,  the 
object  he  had  chiefly  in  view. 

CONTRASTS 

The  Heretic.  By  J.  Mills  Witham.  Allen  & 
Unwin.  8s.  6d.  net. 

The  Swing  of  the  Pendulum.  By  Adriana 
Spadoni.  Hutchinson.  8s.  6d.  net. 

The  Hall  and  the  Grange.  By  Archibald  Mar- 
shall. Collins.  7s.  6d.  net. 

HE  Heretic  ’ is  a curious,  unusual,  clever 
X book.  It  has,  in  some  of  its  character 

drawing,  touches  of  brilliance,  and  is  written  in  a 
crisp,  nervous  style,  often  forcible,  always  char- 
acteristic and  incisive.  Mr.  Mills  Witham  calls 
it  “ a studv  in  temperament,”  and  to  a certain  ex- 
tent it  is  this.  That  is  to  sav,  the  results  of  tem- 
perament are  cleverly  presented;  but  Mr.  Mills 
Witham  deals  rather  with  symptoms  than  with 
roots.  This  is  an  excellent  way,  and  more  often 
effective  for  some  purposes  than  analysis  and  sub- 
jective impressionism.  What  we  get  of  the  people 
in  ‘ The  Heretic  ’ of  the  unorthodox  young  sur- 
geon scorned  and  hated  by  the  Faculty,  of  his 
master,  a sardonic  genius  ruined  by  his  vices,  of 
his  clever,  worldly  aunt  and  his  two  uncles,  is  a 
sharply  seen,  clear-cut  outside  view.  Their  con- 
flicting temperaments  are  seen  in  action,  never  ex- 
plored. But  they  are  completely  realised,  from 
the  outside.  The  only  shadowy  figure  is  Violet, 
Raymon  Verne’s  lover,  about  whom  we  are  rather 
left  guessing.  The  whole  thing  is  a slight  study  ; 
too  slight,  in  fact.  Raymon’s  career,  material 
and  spiritual,  might  have  been  developed  in  far 
more  detail,  both  external  and  internal.  It  seems 
rather  the  outline  for  a full  novel.  But  it  is  an 
outline  unusually  clear,  delicate  and  firm. 

The  interest  of  ‘ The  Swing  of  the  Pendulum,’ 
which  is  considerable,  lies  in  its  material,  not  at  all 
in  its  manner.  It  really  is  (however  loth  one  is  to 
believe  that  a publisher’s  statement  about  a book  is 
in  any  degree  accurate)  “ a sincere  and  penetrat- 
ing study  of  a modern  woman  who  quite  naturally 
takes  her  place  in  the  world  of  work,”  though  one 
would  not  go  so  far  as  to  endorse  the  further 
statement  that  “ her  mind  is  only  indifferently  con- 
cerned with  sex.”  Her  mind  is  quite  adequately 
concerned  with  sex ; she  has  in  fact  two  husbands, 
and  one  lover  in  between  them.  It  is  her  relation 
with  this  lover  (a  married  man),  which  is  the  best 
dealt  with  thing  in  her  detailed  history.  It  is  an 
admirablv  true  and  genuine  account  of  the  rise, 
climax,  decline  and  fall  of  an  illicit  love,  and  the 
woman’s  attitude  towards  it;  her  attitude,  too,  to- 
wards her  “ empty,  work-filled  days  ” when  it  was 
torn  out  of  her  life.  Miss  Spadoni  has  the  rare 
and  original  gift  of  giving  work  its  proportionate 
place  in  the  life  of  a capable  and  educated  woman, 
and  does  not  give  in  to  the  “ ’ tis  woman’s  whole 
existence  ” theory  of  love.  Where,  curiously,  she 
fails  (curiously  in  a book  of  such  sincerity  and 
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realism)  is  in  her  account  of  her  heroine’s  first  mar- 
riage and  attitude  towards  her  husband.  This 
astonishing,  shocked,  coldly  disgusted  attitude  of 
voung  women  in  fiction  towards  marital  passion — 
has  it  an  original  in  life,  except  in  cases  where  the 
husband  is  regarded  with  distaste?  Surely  not. 
Yet  again  and  again  we  meet  it  in  novels.  1 he 
other  weak  points  in  this  book  are  that  only  the 
central  character  is  really  developed  and  realised, 
that  all  the  men  are  shadowy,  that  it  is  often  senti- 
mental, and  that  it  is  devoid  of  style.  But  the 
author  has  so  much  truthful  insight  that  one  for- 
gives her  much  and  is  left  rather  appreciating  than 
criticising. 

' The  Hall  and  the  Grange  ’ leaves  one  engaged 
in  neither  of  these  occupations,  but  more  probably 
in  slumber.  It  is  a quiet,  somnolent  tale  about 
somnolent,  conventional  country  figures  of  the 
landed  classes,  who  call  on  each  other,  improve 
their  estates,  fall  in  love  and  get  married.  One 
does  not  really  grasp  what  it  is  all  about,  or  why  if 
was  written,  though  on  the  other  hand  there  seems 
no  adequate  reason  why  it  should  not  have  been 
written,  if  it  amused  Mr.  Marshall  to  write  it.  Per- 
haps it  will  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  live  in  the 
country,  call  on  each  other  and  improve  their  es- 
tates. But,  even  in  the  country,  even  among  our 
squirearchy,  life  is  not  really  so  torpid  an  affair  as 
this,  nor  the  conversations  of  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters so  lifeless  and  so  stilted.  Indeed,  country  life 
can  be  as  intense,  stimulating  and  vivid  as  life  in 
towns — it  all  depends  on  the  people.  But  Mr. 
Marshall’s  people  are  puppets. 


THE  BRAND  OF  CAINE 
The  Master  of  Man.  By  Hall  Caine.  Heine- 
mann.  6s.  net. 

ALMOST  certainly  ‘ The  Master  of  Man  ’ has 
all  the  ingredients  which  the  great  British 
public  demands.  What  does  that  public  demand? 
Literature  ? Something  original  and  striking, 
something  that  has  never  been  before,  on  sea  or 
land?  Not  at  all.  The  British  public  would  be 
probably  terrified  if  it  were  given  that,  most  of  all  if 
it  were  given  that  by  Sir  Hall  Caine.  It  would 
think  something  had  gone  wrong  with  him.  What 
the  British  public  loves  is  the  old  elemental  things, 
organised  into  a show  and  then  conducted  to  a 
happy  ending.  It  is  very  sentimental,  and  when 
f The  Master  of  Man  ’ comes  to  be  a play,  shall  we 
say  at  the  Lyceum  ? of  thrills  long  drawn  out  and 
stifled  tears,  half  the  parlour-maids  of  London, 
three-quarters  of  the  kitchen-maids,  and  all  the 
cooks  will  weep  over  it. 

There  we  arrive  at  the  quality  in  Sir  Hall  Caine 
which  distinguishes  him  from  most  of  the  novelists 
now  writing,  and  his  ‘ Master  of  Man  ’ from  most 
of  the  novels  now  being  published.  You  feel  that 
he  has  constructed  it  as  a playwright  might  write  a 
drama  : that  is  to  say,  has  built  it  up.  How  often, 
one  wonders,  has  he  re-cast  and  re-written  ‘ The 
Master  of  Man.’  That  secret  is  safe  at  present 
with  his  manuscript,  but  when  he  gives  it  to  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  or  some  institution  in  his  own  Isle 
of  Man,  it  will  come  out.  To  know  how  to  take 
pains,  endless  pains,  is,  as  we  were  taught,  to  be 
in  the  way  of  genius,  and  at  all  events  the  intention 
is  admirable. 

Sir  Hall  Caine  has  clearly  taken  trouble  with  his 
plot;  he  is  never  done  with  his  characters  until  they 


are  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  and  he  writes  with 
a certain  power  and  simplicity.  He  uses  the  old 
method  of  the  Victorian  novelists  to  whom  he  be- 
longs. He  maps  out  a plot  as  Wilkie  Collins 
would  have  done,  and  clothes  it  in  a far  richer  ver- 
dure of  writing  than  Wilkie  ever  did.  Sometimes 
there  is  a creak  from  the  machine  as  it  unrolls  this 
“ Story  of  a Sin,”  but  the  British  public  will  not 
notice  that  and  will  rejoice  in  the  full-blooded  fus- 
tian which  leaves  nothing  to  the  imagination. 

It  is  a remarkable  performance,  bountifully  col- 
oured, and  the  printer  must  have  felt  that  when  he 
recorded  that  “ a young  woman,  in  the  costume  of 
a nurse,  with  heaving  breast,  quivering  nostrils  and 
flaming  eyes,  gushed  through  the  gate  ” of  the 
sinner’s  prison. 


WHAT  A DAY  MAY  BRING  FORTH 

The  Trumpet  in  the  Dust.  By  Constance  Holme. 
Mills  and  Boon.  8s.  6d.  net. 

THE  author  of  ‘ The  Splendid  Fairing  ’ has 
repeated  her  triumph  in  telling  the  life-story  of 
some  humble  folk,  while  recounting  the  events  of 
a single  day,  without  reducing  her  method  to  a 
formula,  or  borrowing  from  her  previous  success. 
Her  title  is  taken  from  a little  poem  by  Rabindra- 
nath Tagore,  and  the  story  tells  how  Mrs.  Clap- 
ham,  after  a life  spent  in  hard  toil,  sees  a haven 
opening  before  her  of  honourable  rest  and  security 
in  some  almshouses  near  by  with  a life  pension  of 
a pound  a week.  Success  comes,  the  “reward  of 
battle  ” ; her  neighbours  rejoice  with  her,  even  the 
cold  black  presence  of  Emma  Catterall,  whose  son, 
dead  in  the  war,  had  married  her  daughter,  casts 
no  more  than  a dim  shadow  on  her  happiness. 
She  goes  up  to  view  her  new  home,  the  house  she 
had  always  longed  for,  and  sees  that  all  is  well. 
Then  the  tide  of  her  affairs  turns ; a telegram,  de- 
layed by  the  agency  of  Mrs.  Catterall,  brings  her 
the  news  that  her  daughter  is  dying,  and  the  two 
orphan  children  will  go  to  the  cruel  woman  who 
had  made  their  father’s  existence  a living  death 
till  he  had  Been  rescued ; and  the  old  woman  must 
renounce  her  newly  found  happiness  and  take  up 
again  the  burden  of  servitude  for  the  sake  of  her 
defenceless  grandchildren.  We  summarise  the 
author’s  story,  because  the  merit  of  the  book  lies 
far  more  in  the  telling  than  in  the  plot;  its  subtle 
artistry  and  sympathy  make  it  notable  even  in  face 
of  its  predecessor. 

BRIGHT,  BUT  LONG 

Our  Little  Life.  By  J.  G.  Sime.  Grant  Richards. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

THE  chief  fault  of  Miss  Sime’s  bright,  agree- 
able, and  to  some  extent  moving  novel,  is  that 
it  is  really  a novelette,  drawn  out  artificially  to  the 
measure  of  a full-dress  novel  of  nearly  four 
hundred  pages.  The  story,  or  rather  the  situa- 
tion, won’t  really  run  to  that;  it  could  have  been 
dealt  with  more  effectively  in  half  the  space. 
Extension  has  led  to  reduplications  both  of  circum- 
stance and  sentiment  which  would,  but  for  Miss 
Sime’s  light,  pleasant  style,  become  tedious.  Even 
as  it  is,  one  has  too  much  of  them.  There  is  no 
development;  the  situation  is  static,  though  good. 
The  personality  of  Miss  McGee,  the  garrulous 
middle-aged  Irish-Canadian  dressmaker,  who 
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loves  young  Robert  Fulton,  is  the  only  thing  in 
the  book  which  matters.  She  is  (to  borrow  from 
her  own  phraseology)  “one  good  alroight  woman, 
and  is,  largely  owing  to  this  phraseology,  new  to 
fiction.  As  her  central  character’s  foil  Miss  Sime 
has  created  the  listless,  egotistic,  unresponsive 
youth  Robert,  who  was  so  anxious  always  to  be 
reading  aloud  his  book  about  Canada  (and  a very 
dull  book  it  was)  that  he  scarcely  troubled  to  answer 
or  listen  to  his  friend’s  flow  of  conversation.  Robert 
is  quite  well  drawn,  and  one  is  glad  of  his  demise. 
Miss  Sime  has  a considerable  gift  for  char- 
acter drawing,  but  obviously  would  not  have 
used  it  on  Eileen  Marty n.  She  has  also  a sense 
of  humour,  and  a crisp,  pleasant  style  which  only 
occasionally  slips  over  the  edge  into  the  archly 
facetious.  Following  the  precedent  of  her  former 
book,  ‘ Sister  Woman,’  she  is  apt  to  generalise 
too  much  on  the  sexes,  an  irritating  habit.  But 
she  is  brightly  readable,  and  how  important  that 
is,  particularly  in  a book  which  is  much  too  long. 


THE  QUARTERLIES 

In  the  Quarterly  Dr.  Schiller  reviews  ‘ The  Letters 
of  William  James,’  and  gives  some  account  of  his 
work  and  its  reception  by  his  professional  colleagues. 
These  were  deeply  grieved  by  his  insistence  on  using 
non-technical  language ; but  he  did  not  altogether 
escape  the  fault  of  all  psychologists  of  beginning  their 
arguments  with  a strictly  limited  set  of  definitions  for 
the  terms  they  use,  and  gradually  importing  a set  of 
implications.  M.  Halevy  reviews  recent  books  on 
‘ Chartism,’  and  finds  that  among  them  the  wood  is 
hidden  by  the  trees.  People  write  histories  of  English 
Socialism  and  do  not  mention  ‘ Unto  this  Last  or 
‘ Merry  England,’  books  which  have,  quite  literally, 
sold  by  the  million.  Bronterre  O’Brien’s  part  in 
Chartism  has  been  often  neglected,  and  the  part 
David  Urquhart  took  in  switching  off  the  more 
educated  classes  of  working  men  into  politics  is 
generally  forgotten.  M.  Halevy  shows  that  the  dis- 
inclination of  English  labour  for  revolution  is  no  new 
thing.  ‘ Travels  and  Discoveries  ’ is  a eulogy  of  the 
Hakluyt  Society  and  its  recent  publications — well 
deserved.  Sir  Francis  Piggott  writes  of  the  difficulties 
our  ancestors  had  in  finding  timber  for  ship-building, 
and  how  the  doctrine  of  contraband  of  war  arose  from 
them.  Mr.  John  Freeman  gives  an  account  of  Mr. 
Maurice  Hewlett’s  poems  on  peasant  history,  which 
show  invention  in  form,  sympathy  with  their  subject, 
and  a deep  feeling  for  English  landscape.  Mr. 
William  Archer  has  something  to  say  to  the  gentlemen 
who  compare  the  Germans  in  Belgium  to  our  own 
troubles,  and  express  what  is  either  bad  faith  or  in- 
vincible ignorance  on  their  part.  ‘ Lord  Haldane  and 
Relativity  ’ is  an  attempt  to  show  that  relativity  is 
not  simply  another  term  for  Einstein’s  theory. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Review  Dean  Inge  quotes  with 
approval  two  modern  socialists  on  the  growth  of 
machinery  and  the  consequent  decay  of  the  workman. 
The  criticisms  of  Ruskin  and  Morris  on  modern  society 
and  the  remedy  of  Butler  in  ‘ Erewhon  ’ are  recalled, 
but  the  Dean’s  cure  is  to  stem  “ the  devastating 
torrent  of  children  ” by — charging  school  fees.  Mr. 
Hugh  Elliot  discusses  the  limits  and  examines  the 
causes  of  human  error.  Mr.  Ernest  Barker  on  ‘ The 
Origin  and  Future  of  Parliament,’  takes  exception  to 
some  of  Prof.  Pollard’s  criticism  of  current  views,  and 
to  all  of  Mr.  Belloc’s  theories,  and  thinks  the  future 
of  Parliament  would  be  safe,  if  some  of  its  functions 
were  shed.  Sir  Geoffrey  Butler  has  a chatty  article 
on  ‘ Some  Libraries  at  Cambridge.’  It  does  not 
require  much  ingenuity  to  explain  that  Aluredus 


King  ” was  King  Alfred,  whose  Proverbs  as 
quoted  are  familiar  to  students.  Batman  (the  ‘ Bat- 
man on  Bartholomew  ’)  has  a note  on  the  danger  of 
peacocks’  feathers  in  a very  early  form  of  the  legend. 
Sir  Geoffrey  has  some  good  anecdotes  of  Bradshaw, 
who  may  be  said  to  be  a founder  of  modern  biblio- 
graphy. Mr.  Jennison’s  article  on  ‘ The  Animals  of 
Ancient  Rome  ’ is  rather  an  account  of  the  wild  beast 
shows  of  Rome,  a different,  if  equally  interesting, 
subject.  Prof.  De  Montmorency  writes  on  1 The 
Matriarchal  State.’  He  manages  to  overlook  some 
important  facts,  such  as  that  in  many  North  American 
Matriarchal  communities  the  women  own  the  private 
dwellings  and  the  land,  while  the  men  live  in  com- 
muna  houses.  But  these  matriarchal  communities  are 
relatively  few  compared  with  the  vast  majority  of  the 
patriarchal  tribes.  The  man  who  predicates  a com- 
mon origin  for  North  American  Indian  and  Central 
Australian  customs  is  not  an  expert. 

The  Scottish  Historical  Review  describes  the  note- 
book of  Robert  Kirk,  the  author  of  ‘ The  Secret 
Commonwealth  of  Elves,  Fauns,  and  Fairies,’  a book 
which  does  not  live  up  to  the  present-day  expecta- 
tions aroused  by  its  title,  though  there  are  some  good 
stories  in  it.  The  note-book  does  not  add  much  to  our 
store,  but  it  is  interesting,  and  well  described  by  Dr. 
Smith.  Dr.  Blaikie  gives  us  the  cost  of  the  execution 
in  the  Appin  Murder  of  1752,  familiar  to  readers  of 
‘ Catriona.’  Prof.  Hannay  touches  another  aspect  of 
the  evergreen  subject — this  time  the  relations  of 
Arran  and  the  Queen  of  Scots,  which  form  a tortuous 
puzzle.  Miss  Grant  describes  the  fortunes  of  • the 
hand-knitting  industry  in  the  North  of  Scotland.  The 
notes  on  ‘ St.  Malachy  in  Scotland  ’ and  ‘ Arch- 
bishop Spottiswoode’s  History  ’ are  important  to 
special  students. 

Science  Progress  is  to  anyone  not  frightened 
by  a few  technical  terms  almost  the  most  interesting 
of  the  quarterlies.  Its  abstracts  of  scientific  papers 
are  only  for  students,  but  the  general  articles,  such  as 
that  on  ‘ Natural  Indigo  ’ and  ‘ The  Dimensions  of 
Atoms  and  Molecules,’  have  a wide  interest.  We  are 
sorry  to  see  that  no  other  way  of  treating  the  indigo 
vats  except  by  keeping  people  in  the  water  to  their 
waists  for  long  periods  has  yet  been  developed.  Mr. 
Toy’s  article  on  ‘ Physics  in  Warfare  ’ explains  how 
sound  was  used  to  locate  heavy  guns,  and  how  the 
recording  instrument  also  gave  information  as  to  the 
kind  of  gun-firing.  The  Editor’s  note  on  English 
rhythm  would  carry  us  far  in  the  return  to  sanity  of 
verse  if  it  were  taken  to  heart.  He  also  supports  a 
fixed  Easter.  There  are  a number  of  mathematical 
articles  and  reviews  of  interest,  and  the  whole  quarterly 
bears  the  stamp  of  its  editor’s  personality. 
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OWNERS  OF 

HORSE  - DRAWN  VEHICLES 

n should  send  for  prospectus  of  the  “British 

Dominions’’  Driving  Accident  Risks  In- 
surances— containing  particulars  of  a series 
of  Policies  designed  to  give  the  fullest 
possible  cover  in  respect  of  Accidents 
happening  to  Horses,  Vehicles,  and  the 
Owner’s  liability  to  pay  compensation 
arising  from  Third  Party  — Public  Liability 
Risks,  etc. 

tr  A.G  STAR  Er 

^DOMINIONS 

INSURANCE  i^^CXJMPANY  ltd 


Si 


lead  Office:  British  Dominions  House.  Royal  Exchange 'Avenue.  I EX.3 

ASSETS  EXCEED  £19,000,000 
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The  God  We  Believe  In,  by  an  Officer  of  the  Grand 
Fleet  (C.  W.  Daniel,  2s.  net).  Why  the  author  of  this 
little  brochure  should  use  such  a signature  we  cannot 
imagine.  It  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  Navy 
or  the  sea,  nor  are  either  of  them  referred  to.  Its  tone 
is  opposite  in  all  respects  to  that  we  are  accustomed  to 
hear  in  the  Navy,  and  we  conclude  the  author  was  one 
of  the  “ hostilities  only.”  His  chapter-headings  are 
portentous — The  Nature  of  God — Education — The 
Character  of  Jesus  Christ — The  Ideal  and  the  Practical 
— etc.,  but  his  treatment  is  shallow.  He  has  apparently 
jotted  down  the  first  ideas  which  came  into  his  head, 
without  consideration  and  without  discussion.  Under 
the  third  heading  he  attempts  to  show  that  Christ  pos- 
sessed, or  should  have  possessed,  the  characteristics  of 
a modern  Englishman  : a comrade  who  will  laugh  and 

jest  . . . who,  if  he  has  aspirations  and  ideas,  will 
not  wear  them  on  his  sleeve,  but  will  keep  them  in  the 
background  until  they  are  called  for.”  A curious  con- 
ception this. 

The  New  World,  by  Charles  Allan  (J.  McKelou, 
Greenock,  6s.  net).  The  doubt  and  sorrow  with  which 
many  good  men  are  viewing  the  world  to-day  are  illum- 
inated in  this  volume.  Mr.  Allan,  whose  pulpit  is  at 
Greenock,  gave  us  during  the  war  a collection  of  ser- 
mons inspired  by  that  huge  upheaval  (from  which  he 
mourns  to-day  a gallant  son).  The  book  of  them  com- 
forted many,  and  went  swiftly  through  numerous 
editions.  One  of  its  many  “ notes  ” was  the  preacher’s 
passionate  belief  in  a better  world  after  the  war.  Nearly 
three  years  of  peace  have  now  passed  by,  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  how  far,  as  yet,  that  vision  is  fulfilled. 
Here  we  have  the  sequel  to  the  preacher’s  war-time 
volume,  a book  for  these  years  of  reconstruction.  Every 
page  of  it  is  rich  in  moral  health.  The  joreacher  still 
sees  light  rather  than  darkness.  His  counsel  for  the 
difficulties  of  the  time  may  be  summarised  as  fol- 
lows : — Be  patient  one  with  another;  honour  Christ’s 
standard  of  human  values;  and  learn  to  think  nobly  of 
the  soul  ! The  whole  book  strikes  us  as  a fine  and 
timely  effort. 

The  Purple  Sapphire,  by  Christopher  Blayre  (Allan, 
7s.  6d.  net),  is  a collection  of  short  stories  of  scientific 
imagination  of  the  sort  popularised  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells 
in  his  earlier  and  better  moods.  Perhaps  the  best  is 
that  in  which  the  odour  of  some  Dog-whelks  brings 
back  the  Professor  to  the  days  of  Rome,  or  that  in 
which  the  Blue  Cockroach  revives  the  youth  of  two 
middle-aged  friends.  But  Mr.  Blayre  ought  not  to 
have  taken  away  the  character  of  the  1 Parva  Na- 
turalia  ’ of  Albertus  Magnus,  which  are  comments  on 
the  minor  treatises  of  Aristotle,  and  not  dark  and  for- 
bidden magic.  A very  small  amount  of  research  would 
have  given  him  more  suitable  titles. 
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Low  Ceilings.  By  W.  Douglas  Newton.  Appleton  : 
8s.  6d.  net. 
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Villiers  : His  Five  Decades  of  Adventure.  By  Frederic 
Villiers.  Two'  vols.  Hutchinson  : 24s.  net. 

Science  and  Economics. 

Agricola  : A Study  of  Agriculture  and  Rustic  Life  in 
the  Greco-Roman  World  from  the  Point  of  View 
of  Labour.  By  W.  E.  Heitland.  Cambridge 
University  Press  : 47s.  6d.  net. 

Control  of  Life,  The.  By  J.  Arthur  Thomson.  Mel- 
rose : 7s.  6d.  net. 

Verse. 

Ballad  of  Four  Brothers,  A.  By  George  Willis.  Allen 
& Unwin  : 2s.  net. 

Book  of  English  Verse  on  Infancy  and  Childhood,  A. 
Chosen  by  L.  S.  Wood.  Golden  Treasury  Series. 
Macmillan  : 3s.  6d.  net. 

Jericho  Street.  By  W.  B.  Nichols.  Grant  Richards  : 
5s.  net. 

Tales  of  the  Donegal  Coast  and  Islands.  By  Elizabeth 
Shane.  Selwyn  & Blount  : 3s.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Experiences  of  an  Asylum  Doctor.  By  Montagu 
Lomax.  Allen  & Unwin  : 12s.  6d.  net. 

National  University  of  Ireland  Calendar,  1921.  A. 
Thom,  Dublin. 

Reflections  of  a Financier.  By  Otto  H.  Kahn.  Hodder 
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SAVOY 

Restaurant 

Cool  Breezes  from  the  Rioer,  a 
glorious  view  of  the  Thames, 
and  the  greenery  of  the  Gardens 
interpose  a welcome  break  to  the 
days  work  of  the  City  Man  who 
takes  his  Luncheon  at  the  SaOoy 

^Telephone 
Gerrard  4343 


1 AN  INSTRUMENT  FOR  BETTER  WORK  AND  AT  A LOWER  AVERAGE  COST  I 


I f you  believe  in  judging  the  value  of  office  equipment,  not  by  what  you  put  into  it,  but  by  what 
you  get  out  of  it — over  a period  of  years — you  must  believe  in  the  Royal  Typewriter.  It  produces 
more — and  better — letters  each  business  day.  It  “ stands  up  ” under  the  most  severe  usage — Royal 
durability  is  world-famed.  Its  strength  and  long  life  are  as  dependable  as  its  ease  of  operation.  The 
Royal—  in  fact — is  the  one  typewriter  that  fully  answers  the  exacting  demands  of  present-day  business. 

By  comparison  under  the  most  gruelling  tests,  Royal  superiority  has  been  definitely  proven. 

A telephone  call  to  & Royal  representative  will  enable  you  to  judge  for  yourself,  under  your  own 
working  conditions,  the  qualities  of  this  modern  typewriter. 

ROYAL  STANDARD  TYPEWRITER 

VISIBLE  WRITING  MACHINE  Co.,  Ltd., 

Royal  Typewriter  House, 

75a  Queen  Victoria  Street,  LONDON,  E.C.4 

BRANCHES  FROM  JOHN  O'GROATS  TO  LAND'S  END. 
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The  Story  of  Nature’s  Bulk  Storage— No.  4. 


THE  GREAT  ICE  AGE. 

STARK,  dim  days  when  Primitive  Man  looked  down 
from  his  nest  in  the  trees,  and  beheld  the  creeping, 
glittering  paralysis — <l  Ice.”  Gradually  it  crept  over 
the  surface  of  the  earth — grinding,  crushing  ! Compressing 
the  rocks  and  the  riches  that  were  to  be  man  s inheritance. 
Gold— Ore— PETROLEUM.  All  safely  locked  in  Bulk 
Storage”  till  he  learned  to  make  proper  use  of  them. 

Then,  as  man  came  into  his  own,  the  ice  receded. 
Nature  opened  the  doors  of  her  storehouse,  and  bade  him 
seek  and  find. 

To-day  the  wonders  wrought  by  the  finding  and  refining 
of  Petroleum  are  countless.  Overland,  in  the  air.  over 
the  sea  and  under  the  sea,  the  power  of  petrol  obeys 
the  will  of  modern  man. 

Think  of  the  romance  contained  in 

PRATT’S 
“PERFECTION’’  SPIRIT 


Front  the  Golden  Pump. 


In  the  Green  Can. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN  OIL  CO.,  LTD. 

Head  Office:  36.  QUEEN  ANNE'S  GATE  LONDON,  S.W.l. 
Branches  and  Depots  Everywhere 


Djas 
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THE  CITY 

This  Department  of  The  Saturday  Review  will 
shortly  come  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Hartley  Withers, 
at  present  Editor  of  ( The  Economist.' 

Stock  Markets 

FOR  the  time  being  markets  are  merely 
vegetating.  The  slackness  of  investment 
support,  common  to  this  period  of  the 
year,  is  even  more  pronounced  than  usual, 
with  the  result  that  the  Stock  Exchange  remains 
in  an  extremely  idle  and  featureless  condition. 
This  state  of  affairs  is  expected  to  last  for 
another  month  or  two,  when  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  a turn  for  the  better  will  set 
in.  In  any  case,  the  outlook  is  now  regarded 
less  pessimistically.  Some  of  the  clouds  have 
lifted  from  both  the  Silesian  and  the  Irish 
questions,  and  the  prospect  of  an  early  settlement 
of  the  latter  is  now  generally  thought  to  be 
brighter.  Recent  utterances  by  responsible 
labour  representatives  to  the  effect  that  direct 
action  and  unconstitutional  methods  of  settling 
disputes  stand  condemned,  suggest  that  the  rela- 
tions between  capital  and  labour  are  improving. 
It  would  seem  too  that  the  main  grievances  enter- 
tained by  labour  since  the  war  have  been  more 
or  less  adjusted,  and  that  some  of  the  chief 
obstacles  to  the  resumption  of  industrial  activity 
on  normal  lines  have  been  overcome.  The  output 
of  coal  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  a balance  should 
before  long  be  available  for  export.  Wages  are 
at  length  finding  an  economic  level,  and  with  the 
prospect  of  still  cheaper  money  ahead,  there  is 
ample  justification  for  taking  a more  optimistic 
view  of  the  future. 


writers  have  been  landed  with  over  78  per  cent. 
The  offer  of  6J  per  cent.  Debenture  Stock  South 
Metropolitan  Gas,  was  largely  over-subscribed,  as 
was  the  Port  of  Calcutta  Debenture  issue  early 
this  week.  An  equally  good  response  was  given 
to  the  City  Equitable  prospectus,  and  the 
,£3,000,000  issue  of  7 per  cent,  notes  by  Eagle 
Oil  Transport  has  had  a flattering  reception. 
These  results  are  distinctly  encouraging. 

Home  Railway  Dividends 

The  Home  Railway  dividends  for  the  past  half- 
year  are  reduced  in  the  majority  of  cases  as  a 
precautionary  measure  against  the  period  of 
de-control  beginning  on  August  15.  This  means 
that  the  companies  have  retained  in  hand  a pro- 
portion of  the  receipts  from  the  Government  by 
way  of  a reserve  against  contingencies,  and  the 
fact  that  the  dividend  reductions  are  small,  rang- 
ing from  i to  J per  cent.,  is  taken  to  mean  that 
no  great  anxiety  is  felt  as  to  the  outlook.  The 
companies  will  have  a further  reserve  to  draw 
upon  in  the  shape  of  the  £"60,000,000  to  be  re- 
ceived by  way  of  compensation,  one  half  of  which 
is  due  on  December  31  and  the  other  half  at  the 
end  of  1922.  Vigorous  efforts  are  being  made 
to  capture  holiday  traffic,  and  the  excursion  and 
week-end  facilities  announced  will  give  the  rail- 
ways a great  advertisement,  if  nothing  else.  But 
to  earn  an  adequate  return  under  present  trade 
conditions  is  impossible.  The  hopes  of  the  rail- 
way stockholder  are  centred,  therefore,  in  the 
prospects  of  a trade  revival.  Buying  of  the  Home 
Railways  Prior  Charges  is  persistent,  and  there 
is  little  stock  about,  so  that  the  first-class  Deben- 
tures are  priced  to  yield  less  than  Government 
loans. 


Bank  Rate  Effect 

The  lower  Bank  Rate  has  not  as  yet  had  much 
effect  in  forcing  out  money  on  deposit  into  the 
investment  markets.  As  a rule,  the  process  is 
slow,  and  at  present,  with  the  holiday  season  in 
full  swing,  the  depositor  prefers  to  leave  his 
money  where  it  is  and  wait  until  the  Bank  Rate 
comes  down  to  5 per  cent.  If  that  happens,  he 
will  be  getting  only  3 per  cent,  on  deposits,  as 
compared  with  5 per  cent,  when  the  Bank  Rate 
was  7 per  cent.,  and  he  will  be  practically  com- 
pelled to  employ  his  money  to  better  advantage. 
Allowing  for  accrued  interest,  War  Loan  Fives 
stand  no  higher  than  when  the  Bank  Rate  was 
7 per  cent.,  and  this  anomaly  must  gradually  dis- 
appear. There  is,  of  course,  a great  variety  of 
high-grade  investments  from  which  to  choose,  but 
the  Colonial  and  Corporation  loans,  once  obtain- 
able at  a discount,  are  now  quoted  at  substantial 
premiums,  and  despite  the  creation  of  fresh 
securities,  the  field  of  high  yielding  investments 
of  the  front  rank  is  steadily  narrowing.  All  this 
points  to  an  upward  movement  in  the  Funds, 
despite  the  admitted  shortcomings  of  the  national 
finances. 

New  Issue  Successes 

The  prompt  success  of  the  majority  of  new 
issues  that  have  appeared  of  late  indicates  that 
there  is  plenty  of  money  available  for  any  good 
thing  that  comes  along.  The  only  recent  excep- 
tion is  the  Pulman  Car  issue,  in  which  the  under- 


Tea  Shares  Strong 

One  of  the  strongest  of  the  miscellaneous  in- 
vestment groups  has  been  Tea  shares,  confirm- 
ing the  view  expressed  here  from  time  to  time 
that  a recovery  was  due.  Many  factors  are  now 
operating  in  favour  of  the  industry,  but  most 
potent  of  all  is,  of  course,  the  reversion  of  the 
rupee  exchange  to  the  normal.  This  alone  makes 
a vast  difference  to  the  working  costs  of  the 
gardens.  Finer  plucking  too  has  reduced  the 
output  and  given  the  market  a better  average 
quality  of  tea  for  which  good  prices  have  been 
paid.  Freights  have  fallen  substantially,  the 
export  trade  is  beginning  to  look  up  again,  and 
altogether  the  outlook  for  tea-producing  com- 
panies is  distinctly  brighter.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  producers  are  yet  within 
sight  of  substantial  dividends.  The  prospect  of 
capital  appreciation  is  at  present  the  chief  attrac- 
tion of  Tea  shares. 


British  Interests  in  Mexican  Oil 

Considering  Mexico’s  outstanding  importance 
to  British  investors  in  oil  shares,  Stock  Exchange 
operators  here  might  well  turn  their  attention  to  an 
improved  Intelligence  Service  as  between  the  two 
countries;  a service  trusted  by,  and  in  intimate 
touch  with,  the  chief  Mexican  producers,  and  au 
fait  with  the  daily  mutations  of  conditions  and 
events  in  the  oilfields.  It  is  a distinct  handicap 
for  British  interests  that  Mexican  news  must 
usually  travel  the  overland  route,  receiving  such 
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sub-editing  as  may  be  deemed  good  for  it  by 
the  shrewd  publicists  of  Wall  Street.  Besides,  the 
whole  process  is  a tardy  one,  and  invested  with  be- 
wilderment, anxiety,  and  potential  heavy  losses  in 
respect  of  market  operations  here.  True  “ wolf 
has  been  cried  so  often  through  the  American 
megaphone  that  British  stolidity  has  asserted  itself 
and  “ wait  and  see  ” is  now  the  order  of  the  day 
here,  if  Mexico  be  the  subject.  This  method,  how- 
ever, is  in  itself  perilous. 

A Defective  News  Service 

The  need  of  trading  close  on  the  heels  of  rumour, 
rounding  out  half-truths,  and  generally  dotting  the 
“ i’s  ” and  crossing  the  “ t’s  ” of  otherwise  veraci- 
ous cablegrams  and  dispatches,  was  sharply  em- 
phasized only  on  Thursday  of  last  week,  when  oil 
operators  here  were  tersely  informed  by  their  morn- 
ing papers  that  the  Amatlan  oilfield  was  in  flames  ! 
Simply  that  and  nothing  more.  To  the  ordinary 
eyes  the  type  conveying  the  information  maintained 
its  level  size;  there  were  other  eyes,  however,  to 
which  with  every  successful  glimpse,  each  letter 
grew  to  cart-wheel  dimensions.  There  was  an 
anxious,  busy  yet  hopeless  forenoon  ahead  of  more 
than  one  London  oil  magnate.  The  real  facts  were 
sought  for  over  the  telephone  from  far  and  near, 
but  no  one  knew  them  ; there  was  the  press  cable- 
gram, nothing  to  add  or  detract.  The  effect  of  the 
slipshod  message — whatever  the  fears  for  it — was 
surprisingly  uneventful.  The  “ wait  and  see 
attitude  of  the  market  is  evidently  not  easily  to  be 
thrown  off  its  balance.  By  the  early  afternoon  of 
that  day,  reassurance  came  from  responsible 
sources  that  the  fire  did  not  immediately  threaten 
the  properties  with  which  investors  here  are  most 
concerned — that,  in  fact,  the  part  of  the  field  in- 
volved (lot  1662  in  Central  Amatlan)  was  not  a con- 
gested or  most  heavily  producing  section,  although 
uncomfortably  close  to  the  main  artery  pipe-line. 
Still,  even  as  we  write,  the  news  to  hand  is 
meagre  enough  to  drive  home  the  importance  of  a 
change  in  the  Intelligence  System  now  so  lamely 
serving  oil  interests  here.  It  is  no  contribution  to 
betterment  that  one  of  the  leading  companies  has 
suspended  its  periodic  reports,  in  favour  of  a re- 
view half-yearly. 

The  Mexican-American  Dispute 

Quite  in  the  manner  and  well  within  the  time 
anticipated,  the  acute  political  passage-at-arms  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico,  especially  as 
applying  to  the  oil  industry,  is  ended.  Mexico  re- 
tains her  increased  export  tax  on  oil.  The  United 
States  withdraws  her  oil  import  tax  proposal,  while 
American  producers  in  Mexico  announce  resump- 
tion of  business  operations  as  from  August  1.  As 
for  future  adaptations  of  the  export  tax  in  Mexico, 
it  appears  to  lie  with  that  country  to  move  if  and 
when  she  is  so  disposed.  If  her  big  neighbour  is 
content  with  the  profit  and  prestige  accruing  to  her 
in  the  recent  joust,  one  can  scarcely  imagine  Mexico 
registering  a complaint.  The  contest  has  been  a 
manoeuvre  for  position,  and  Mexico  emerging  so 
favourably  will  doubtless  now  disclose  a balance  of 
statesmanship  sufficient  to  ensure  security  and  pro- 
fit to  the  interests  exploiting  her  oil  resources — the 
pivot  of  her  national  existence.  It  is  probably  no 
new  item  of  information  to  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment that  not  all,  nor  the  least  weighty,  of  those  oil 


interests,  are  predisposed  to  the  anti-Mexico  atti- 
tude. The  recent  crisis  has  provided  one  more 
object  lesson  demonstrating  this. 

Apart  from  a certain  amount  of  investment  buy- 
ing of  the  best  shares,  the  public  is  still  holding 
aloof  from  the  market,  with  the  result  that  when, 
as  inevitably  happens  from  time  to  time,  large 
blocks  of  shares  come  on  sale  from  deceased 
estates  or  realisations  for  other  purposes,  prices  are 
put  down  quickly,  with  an  equally  rapid  recovery 
as  buyers  come  in.  This  has  happened  this  week  in 
Burmah  Oils  which  after  standing  at  6 5/8ths  came 
under  the  influence  of  heavy  sales  and  declined  to  6 ; 
at  this  price  there  was  strong  support  and  the  price 
rapidly  recovered  to  6 5/6ths,  all  shares  offering 
being  readily  absorbed.  The  fire  on  the  Amatlan 
field  in  Mexico  was  at  first  disturbing  to  the  Mexi- 
can Eagle  Market,  which,  however,  recovered  later 
on  trustworthy  information  that  the  first  reports  of 
damage  were  greatly  exaggerated.  The  demand 
for  the  good  preference  shares  continued  through- 
out the  week,  while  the  Eagle  Oil  and  Transport 
note  issue  met  with  a favourable  reception.  We 
understand  that  a good  new  well  has  been  brought 
in  on  the  Apex  (Trinidad)  property,  giving  further 
proof  of  the  richness  of  the  territory  controlled  by 
that  Company. 

The  Mining  Markets 

The  Mining  markets  continue  inactive.  The 
public  having  declined  to  follow  the  lure  of 
advancing  prices  and  buy,  market  operators  are 
now  allowing  prices  to  sag,  so  that  shares  may 
presently  reach  a level  when  some  bargains  may 
become  available  for  the  discriminating  investor. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  currency  price  of  gold 
may  go  still  better,  in  fact,  may  be  expected  to 
do  so,  owing  to  general  trade  conditions  and  the 
possibilities  of  the  American  exchange,  but  the 
main  argument  in  favour  of  gold  mining  shares 
consists  in  the  expected  reduction  of  working  costs 
by  way  of  lower  white  wages  and  better  and 
cheaper  methods  of  extraction.  Mr.  J.  S. 
Wetzlar,  the  managing  director  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Mines  Selection  group,  has  just  reached 
London  after  a lengthy  visit  to  South  Africa,  and 
is  very  sanguine  on  both  points.  He  says  that 
the  experiments  which  have  been  carried  out  for 
the  elimination  of  the  stamp  battery  are  no  longer 
experiments,  but  a proved  success.  Present 
methods  of  gold  extraction  will  be  greatly  simpli- 
fied, capital  and  operating  costs  materially  de- 
creased, and  the  present  thefts  of  gold  amalgam 
prevented.  Miners  on  the  Rand  are  to  be  bal- 
lotted  regarding  a reduction  of  is.  6d.  per  shift, 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  about  3d.  per  ton 
of  ore  treated.  Diamond  shares  have  remained 
dull,  while  Rhodesian  and  West  Africans  have 
been  sellers.  Base  metal  shares  have  remained 
steady,  but  practically  no  business  has  been 
noticeable  in  them. 

A Lead-Zinc  Mine  in  Burma 

For  several  centuries  the  Chinese  appear  to 
have  worked  the  property  now  owned  by  the 
Burma  Corporation,  abandoning  it,  however, 
about  1868,  owing  to  the  Panthay  (Chinese 
Mahommed)  rebellion,  which  brought  about  the 
massacre  of  30,000  local  Mahommedans.  Their 
operations  were  confined  to  the  extraction  of 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Scott’s  Novels,  48 
vols.,  cloth  paper  labels,  very  rare,  best  edition,  1829,  etc., 
^6  6s.  Od.  Gilfillan’s  British*  Poets,  fine  set,  large  type,  48  vols. 
£4,  4s.  Od.,  1854.  Way’s  Memories  of  Whistler,  1910,  7s.  Gd.  ; 
Burton’s  illus.  Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  unexpurgated,  £‘M. 
Women  of  All  Nations,  2 vols..  £2  2s.  ; Dramatic  Works  of _St. 
John  Hankin  with  intro,  by  John  Diinkwater,  3 vols.,  25s., 
Maupassant’s  Select  Works,  8 vols.,  £2  2s.  Cd.  ; Debretts  leer- 
age,  1915,  as  new,  32s.,  foi  5s.  6d.,  post  free;  Ruskins  Works, 
Best  Library  Edition,  39  vols.,  ,£,'25.  Building  of  Britain  and  the 
Empire  (Traill’s  Social  England),  profusely  illus.,  6 vols.,  hand- 
some set,  half  morocco,  £6  6s.  ; Barrie’s  Quality  Street,  Edit.  De 
Luxe,  illus.,  by  Hugh  Thomson,  30s.  Carmen,  illus.  by  Rene 
Bull,  Edit.  De  Luxe,  30s.  Send  also  for  Catalogue,  100,000 
bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a book,  and  have  failed  to  find 
it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Send  a list  of  books  you  will  exchange  for 
others.  Books  Wanted  : Gorer  & Blacker ’s  Chinese  Porcelain, 
2 vols.,  1911 ; Morgan  Catalogue  of  Chinese  Porcelain,  1904  ; £15 
each  offered.  Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John 
Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 

SCARCE  BOOKS. 

Handsomely  bound  Books,  Fine  illustrated 
volumes.  First  Editions.  Modern  Presses: 
and  Miscellaneous  Secondhand  Books. 

CATALOGUE  JUST  READY 


J.  & E.  BUMPUS,  250  Oxford  Street.  W 


WILFRID 

M.  VOYNICH 

Rare  Books  and  Manuscripts 

175  Piccadilly  W.I. 

Aaolian  Hall,  New  York. 

Philosophic  Religious  Mysticism. 

“ SYNTHESIS  OF  SYSTEM  OF  PLOTINUS.” 

Now  ready,  2/9  post  free. 

Hermetic  Truth  Society,  155b,  Brompton  Rd.,  London, 
S.W.l. 


MONTESSORI  HOUSE,  HARPENDEN.— Boarders  from 
three  years  old  under  charge  of  House-Mother.  Dr.  Mon- 
tessori  has  consented  to  advise  on  all  matters  of  educational 
method.  Director — C.  A.  Claremont,  B.Sc.  Apply  REV.  C. 
GRANT,  St.  George’s,  Harpenden. 

UTHORS’  MSS.  TYPEWRITTEN,  Is.  per  1,000  WORDS. 
Neat,  intelligent  work  on  good  paper.  Individual  require- 
ments carefully  tollowed.  Carbon  copy  3d.  per  1,000  words. 
Typewriting  Section,  OXFORD  BUREAU,  3,  Crosshall  Street, 
Liverpool. 


NORTH  WALES 


ENGLAND’S  H0LIDAYLAND 


Fur  Illustrated  Guide.  post  free  2d.,  write  or  call.  Enquiry  Office,  L.  & N W. 
Railway,  Euston  Station,  London,  N.W.l. 


DEATH  DUTIES. 


Insure  your  life  for  the 
probable  amount  of 
your  death  duties  and 
so  leave  your  estate 
intact  for  your  heirs. 
PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD., 


Solid  Food  or  Liquid  for  a whole 
party  kept  Hot  or  Ice  Cold 

The  most  serviceable  of  Thermal  Jars. 

Makes  a success  of  any  meal  out  of  doors. 

Always  of  use  in  the  home. 

Light  in  weight  -practica  ly  unbreakable. 

Easily  cai  ried,  if  desired,  by  the  bail. 

Has  an  extra  wide  opening— easy  filling,  easy  emptying 
and  cleaning. 

IN  GREAT  DEMAND  NOW 

ALL  who  love  getting  out  of  doors  with  children  or  friends  to  enjoy 
themselves  bv  'oad,  river  or  country  will  appreciate  the  advantage  ot 
having  an  ALADDIN  Thermalware  Jar,  in  which  adequate  supplies  ot 
cooked  foods  01  liquids  can  be  conveniently  and  cleanly  stored  and  carried 
and  kept  hot  or  cold  for  many  hours.  . ...  D ... 

When  not  on  holiday  the  ALADDIN  is  splendid  for  keeping  Meat,  Butter, 
Milk,  etc.,  sweet  and  fresh  in  any  sort  of  weather.  It  is  excellent  value  lor 
money,  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE 


THERMALWARE  JAR 


is  demonstrated  and  sold  at  the  following  Stores:— 
Boots,  The  Chemists,  181,  Regent  St., 
W.i;  Harrods,  Ltd.,  Brompton  Rd., 
S.W.i ; Selfridge  & Co..  Ltd.,  Oxford 
St.,  W.i.;  Wm.  Whiteley,  Ltd., 
Queen’s  Rd.,  W.;  Army  and  Navy 
Stores,  Victoria  St.,  S.W.;  J.  C.  Vic- 
kery, 177,  Regent  St.,  S.W.i;  Sizaire 
Berwick,  27,  Old  Bond  St.,  S.W.i; 
Thomas  Good  & Co.  (London),  Ltd., 
South  Audley  St.;  S.  Smith  & Sons, 
Ltd.,  179,  Great  Portland  St.,  W.i.; 
Gordon  Watney  & Co.,  Ltd.,  31, 
Brook  Street,  W. ; Staines  Kitchen 
Equipment  Co.,  131,  Victoria  St., 
S.W.i ; Dunhills,  Ltd.,  359,  361,  Euston 
Road,  N.W.,  Conduit  Street,  W.,  and 
Glasgow;  D.  Napier  Son,  Ltd.,  14, 
New  Burlington  Street,  W.i.;  Civil 
Service  SupDly  Association,  Ltd.,  136, 
Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. ; Everitt, 
Penn  & Co.,  Ltd.,  16,  Panton  Street, 
Haymarket,  W. 

One -Gallon  Size  (as  illustrated)  £5  5 0 
Two-Ouart  Size £4  4 0 


TO  “SATURDAY  REVIEW" 
READERS  OUTSIDE  LONDON. 

If  you  are  not  a customer  of  any 
of  the  above  stores,  send  your  order 
direct  to  us  with  remittance.  We 
guarantee  all  purchasers  of  the 
Aladdin  Thermalware  Jar  satisfac 
j tiou  or  return  of  money . 


ALADDIN  INDUSTRIES, Ltd. 

1 32a,  SOUTHWARK  St , London,  S.  E.  1 . 


THE  JOHN  LONG 
£500  PRIZE  NOVEL 

GOOD  GRAIN 

By  EMMELINE  MORRISON 

The  advance  orders  to  date  are  very  large, 
and,  for  a First  Novel  in  Library  form,  the 
First  Impression  now  being  produced  con- 
stitutes a record  in  the  history  of  publishing. 

To  ensure  a copy  of  the  Firtt  Impression, 
orders  must  be  placed  at  once 

Ready  9th.  August-  Cloth,  8a.  6d.  net 

JOHN  LONG,  Ltd.,  Publishers,  LONDON 


And  at  all  Libraries  & Booksellers  throughout  the  World 


THE  ADDRESS  of  the  Editorial, 
Publishing  and  Advertising  Offices 
of  The  Saturday  Review  is  9 King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.2. 
Telephone  Number  : Gerrard  3 1 57- 

Subscription  Rates  : Post  free  30/-  per 
annum,  at  home  and  abroad. 


142  HOLBORN  BARS,  E.C.  1. 
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silver,  and  when  they  left,  local  skill  was  in- 
capable of  continuing  the  work,  and  the  mine  was 
left  derelict.  For  years  a legend  was  current  of  a 
big  mineralised  area  in  one  of  the  Northern  Shan 
States  of  Burma,  and  exploration  discovered  huge 
heaps  of  lead-bearing  slag  dumped  on  a hillside, 
to  work  which  a Syndicate — the  Great  Eastern 
Mining  Company — was  formed  in  1903.  Those 
in  control  set  out  to  discover  the  source  of  the 
dumps,  and  located  the  present  mine,  generally 
believed  to  contain  one  of  the  largest  and  richest 
lead-zinc  ore  formations  in  the  world.  Develop- 
ment in  the  early  stages  was  slow.  The  country 
was  not  easily  accessible,  and  a railway  some 
46  miles  in  length  had  to  be  built  to  connect  the 
property  with  the  railway  system  of  the  Indian 
Government.  Then  all  the  original  workings  had 
fallen  in,  and  the  mine  was  waterlogged. 

Its  Development  and  Prospects 

The  Syndicate  devoted  its  energies  to  clearing 
out  the  old  stopes,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  dis- 
close a wonderful  ore  disposition.  In  1906  the 
Burma  Mines  took  over  the  task,  and  so  well  did 
it  succeed  in  proving  the  value  of  the  discovery 
that  in  1913  it  sold  the  property  to  the  Burma 
Corporation,  which  about  a couple  of  years  ago 
was  converted  into  an  Indian  company,  with  a 
capital  of  14  million  rupees.  The  mineral  deposits 
occur  in  a zone  of  sheering,  or  ore  channel,  which 
has  been  traced  in  a general  north  and  south 
direction  for  8,000  feet,  with  a width  of  350  to 
500  feet.  Development  of  the  ore  body  has  been 
in  progress  since  1913.  The  main  ore  body  has 
been  explored  for  3,000  feet,  and  appears  to  have 
been  broken  into  two  portions  by  the  “ Yunnan 
fault,”  the  two  separate  sections  being  known  as 
the  Chinaman  lode,  and  the  Shan  lode.  The 
Chinaman  lode  has  been  opened  up  down  to  the 
6th  level,  650  ft.  from  the  surface,  by  means  of 
an  adit,  7,500  ft.  long,  called  the  Tiger  tunnel, 
which  serves  as  a main  haulage  and  drainage 
level.  Mr.  John  A.  Agnew  made  a report  some 
18  months  ago,  in  which  he  estimated  the  ore 
reserves  at  4^  million  tons  of  an  average  value  of 
23.9  ounces  of  silver,  25.7  per  cent,  lead,  18  per 
cent,  zinc,  and  1.2  per  cent,  copper,  per  ton  of  ore. 

A Promising  Outlook 

The  Corporation  is  at  present  producing  large 
quantities  of  lead,  and  even  at  the  present  low 
price  of  the  metal  is  reported  to  be  making  sub- 
stantial profits,  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  its 
expenses  are  paid  in  rupees,  the  sterling  deprecia- 
tion in  which  is  nearly  a set-off  to  the  reduction 
in  the  value  of  lead.  With  lead  at  £ 22  per  ton, 
silver  at  4od.  per  ounce,  zinc  at  £33,  and  copper 
at  £80  per  ton,  the  estimated  profit  per  ton  of  ore 
was  £4  13s.,  equivalent,  when  the  full  plant  was 
in  operation,  to  a minimum  profit  of  ,£2,500,000 
per  annum.  The  full  plant  is  not  yet  in  operation, 
pending  the  decision  of  the  Board  as  to  the 
process  to  be  adopted  for  the  treatment  of  the 
zinc,  so  that  the  present  prosperity  of  the  com- 
pany depends  upon  lead.  With  a revival  of 
industrial  activity  the  metal  should  improve  in 
price,  and  bring  about  a good  capital  apprecia- 
tion in  the  market  price  of  the  shares  of  the  Burma 
Corporation  now  quoted  at  7s.  6d.  for  the 

10  rupee  share. 


Cotton  Trade  Lull 

Our  Manchester  correspondent  writes : After 
two  or  three  weeks  of  considerable  buying  of 
cotton  goods  in  Manchester  the  market  has  ex- 
perienced a lull  in  demand.  The  change  of 
attitude  on  the  part  of  buyers  is  not  easily  ex- 
plained, but  some  leading  merchants  are  un- 
doubtedly afraid  of  committing  themselves  too  far 
ahead.  Most  cloth  manufacturers  have  obtained 
some  relief,  and  owing  to  having  more  contracts 
on  the  books,  there  is  less  pressure  for  fresh  orders, 
but  further  business  will  have  to  come  round 
pretty  soon  if  the  improved  position  is  to  be  main- 
tained. If  is  estimated  that  in  Blackburn, 
Burnley  and  Preston,  the  chief  weaving  towns  of 
Lancashire,  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  looms  are 
now  at  work. 

Manchester  Ship  Canal 

The  experience  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal 
is  a fairly  true  indicator  of  the  trade  position  in 
Lancashire.  The  directors  announce  that  the  net 
revenue  for  the  half-year  ended  June  30  shows  a 
substantial  decrease  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  of  last  year.  This  result  is  due  to  the 
general  trade  depression  and  the  coal  strike. 
Twelve  months  ago  the  directors  were  able  to 
record  a substantial  increase  in  the  revenue. 
During  the  past  half-year  the  canal  has  suffered 
as  a result  of  smaller  exports  of  local  manu- 
facturers. Recently  the  shares  have  tended  to 
ease  in  expectation  of  a rather  unfavourable 
report. 

Textile  Shares 

After  rather  more  activity  in  textile  shares  the 
feeling  in  this  section  of  the  Manchester  Stock 
Exchange  is  now  quieter.  Quotations  are  some- 
what easier  than  a week  ago.  There  seems  to  be 
less  buying  power.  Although  the  trade  outlook 
is  better,  no  11  boom  ” is  anticipated  in  well- 
informed  circles,  and  most  of  the  combines  are 
still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  depreciated 
stocks.  Shares  in  cotton-spinning  mills  are  also 
lower.  Some  of  the  low  prices  ruling  are  due 
to  fears  of  “ calls.”  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
pick  up  shares  in  sound  concerns  at  relatively 
cheap  rates. 

India  Trade  Mission  Abandoned 

About  two  years  ago  it  was  proposed  in  Lan- 
cashire to  send  a mission  to  India  and  the  Far 
East  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  and  prospects 
of  trade  in  textiles.  A meeting  of  representa- 
tives of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  cotton  spinning 
and  weaving  employers,  and  Trade  Union 
officials  was  held  when  it  was  decided  to  proceed 
with  the  matter.  All  along,  however,  the  pro- 
moters of  the  idea  have  been  hampered  by  the 
question  of  finance.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  the  mission  would  be  about  £"20,000.  The 
Department  of  Overseas  Trade  offered  a grant  of 
£3,000.  With  regard  to  the  remainder  of  the 
money  it  was  urged  that  if  it  was  found  by  private 
firms,  the  subscribers  would  establish  a claim  to 
the  information  obtained,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  contend  that  the  mission  should  be  of 
an  official  character,  or  it  would  not  serve  the 
object  aimed  at.  Although  no  definite  announce- 
ment has  been  made,  it  is  understood  that  the  pro- 
posal has  been  abandoned. 
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This  OVAL  LABEL  is  the  sign 

and  symbol  of  Armour’s  first 
quality  products — 

and  at  the  back  of  this  symbol  is  the  ability  of  the 
entire  Armour  organization  to  choose  the  bf  st  materials 
and  follow  the  most  approved  processes  of  food  prepara- 
tion, which  give  to  every  Oval  Label  product  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best  that  Armour  and  Company 
can  make- 

The  yellow  and  blue  Oval  Label  is  your  guarantee  of 
entire  satisfaction  and,  besides  being  an  indentifying 
sign  of  convenience  to  the  buyer  of  foods,  it  means 
that  every  product  measures  up  to  the  highest  standard 
of  excellence. 

It  is  our  ‘ trade  mark  ’ and  our  1 grade  mark.’ 

LET  THE  HOUSEWIFE’S  CHOOSING  LIST  BE  YOUR  GUIDE  WHEN  MARKETING 

Order  Oval  Label  foods  from  your  Grocer  to-day 
He  has  them  or  can  get  them  quickly  for  you  from  us. 


THE  HOUSEWIFE’S  CHOOSING  LIST 


“ Veribest  ” 

Corned  Beef 

“ Veribest  ” 

Corned  Pork 

“ Veribest  ” 

Brisket  Beef 

11  Veribest  ” 

Ox  Tongue 

“ Veribest  ” 

Lunch  Tongue 

“ Veribest  ” 

Breakfast  Tongue 

“ Veribest  ” 

Stewed  Kidneys  i 

“ Veribest  ” 

Pigs’  Feet 

“ Veribest  ” 

English  Style  Sausage 

“ Veribest  ” 

P&tes 

“ Veribest  ” 

Baked  Beans 

“ Veribest  ” 

Tomato  Ketchup 

“ Veribest  ” 

Chili  Sauce  . 

“ Veribest  ” 

Salad  Dressing 

“ Veribest  ” 

Condensed  Soup 

“ Veribest  ” 

Salmon 

“ Veribest  ” 

Evaporated  Milk 

“ Veribest  ” 

Condensed  Milk 

“ Veribest  ” 

Tinned  Fruit  (in  syrup) 

“ Veribest 

Crushed  Fruit 

“ Greenbank 

’ Ox  Tongue  (in  glass) 

“ Greenbank 

’ Cooked  Ham 

“ Greenbank 

’ Meat  and  Fish  Pastes 

“ Armour’s  ” 

Cornflakes 

“ Armour’s  ” 

Macaroni  Products 

“ Armour’s 

Pure  Fruit  Syrups 

“ Armour's 

Extract  of  Beef 

ARMOUR  COMPANY 

LSuteB 


QUEEN’S  HOUSE 


THREE 
MOMS 

TOBACCO 

No  dust  in  a pound  of 
Three  Nuns  Tobacco : 
the  leaf  is  cut  in  compact 
little  circles.  Don’t  rub 
or  tease  these  out : put 
them  in  as  they  are,  a little 
at  a time,  and  press  down 
gently  in  the  pipe-bowl. 
You  have  then  a well- 
filled  pipe  of  perfectly 
blended  tobacco  of  prime 
medium  flavour  that 
burns  evenly,  slowly,  to 
the  last  dry  ash. 


LONDON 


K1NGSWAY 


KING’S  HEAD 

similar  but  fuller  flavour 

Both  are  sold  everywhere  in  the  following  packings  only 
Packets : 1-oz.  1/2,  2-0  z.  2/4.  Tin, : 2-oz.  2/5,  4-oz.  4/8 


“THREE  NUNS”  CIGARETTES 

10a 

20’ a 

50’a 

100-. 

MEDIUM  6d 

1 /- 

2/5 

4/8 

H\ND  QJ 

MADE  OU 

1/4 

3/4 

6/8 

Stephen  Mitchell  & Son,  Branch  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  (of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland),  Limited,  36  St.  Andrew  Square,  Glasgow^ 


■ 
3 

• □ 

S.  J.  PHILLIPS,  I 

113,  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  W.  1. 


OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER 

OLD  FOREIGN  SILVER 
of  every  Country. 

FINE  OLD  MINIATURES 
and 

SNUFF  BOXES. 

SECOND-HAND  PEARLS 
and 

JEWELS. 

Collections,  or  single  articles,  bought  or  valued. 

Telephone:  MAYFAIR  6261  and  6262. 

Telegraph : EUCLASE.  WESDO.  LONDON. 
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SHIPPING 


SHIPPING 


p » o 


and  BRITISH  INDIA  Co.’s 
Passenger  and  Freight  Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN,  EGYPT,  INDIA,  PERSIAN  GULF, 
BURMAH,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS,  SIAM,  E.  & S.  AFRICA,  AUSTRALASIA. 

Address  for  all  Passenger  Business,  P.  & 0.  House,  14,  Cockspur  Stre  t. 
London,  S.W.  1 ; Freight  or  General  Business:  122,  T.eadcnhall  St.,  K.C.  3. 
B.I.  Agents^  GRAY,  DAWK'*  & CO .,  122,  LeaQenhalL  Street , London.  K.C.  3. 


R-M-S-P 

NEWYORK 
SERVICE 

BY  THE  “O”  STEAMERS  OF 
THE  ROYAL  MAIL 
STEAM  PACKET  CO. 

18,  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.2 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

(payable  in  advance) 


THE  BLUE  FUNNEL  LINE 


SOUTH  AFRICA 


AUSTRALIA  & 
THE  FAR  EAST 


Post  Free  : 

At  Home  and  Abroad 

One  Year  : £1  io  o 

Half  Year  : 15  o 

9 KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C.  2. 


FIRST  CLASS  PASSENGERS  ONLY 

A7oLY  ALFRED  HOLT  & CO. 

INDIA  BUILDINGS:  LIVERPOOL 


ELDER  DEMPSTER  LINES 

LIVERPOOL,  LONDON,  ANTWERP,  HAMBURG,  ROTTERDAM,  MONTREAL,  NEW  YORK 

TO  AND  FROM 

WEST  AFRICA 

CANADA  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Head  Office:  COLONIAL  HOUSE,  LIVERPOOL. 

4 St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C.3.  30  Moseley  St.  Manchester. 

Cardiff,  Hull,  Birmingham,  &c. 


1 3 Days 

FOR 

25  Gu  ineas 


NORWAY 

SUMMER  PLEASURE  CRUISES 

Visiting  Finest  Fjords, 
by  s.s.  “ORMUZ”  of  the  ORIENT  LINE 

14.584  Tons. 

Sailings — 30th  July  ; 13th,  27th  Aug. 

, Single- Berth  Cabins.  Cabins  de  Luxe. 


Managers  : ANDERSON,  GREEN  ...  CO.,  Ltd.,  Head  Office  : 5,  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.G.3. 
Branch  Offices:  Cockspur  Street,  S.W.i ; No.  1,  Australia  House.  Strand. 
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H.  E.  PROPRIETARY  (NEW),  LTD. 

POSITION  IMPROVED. 

The  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  H.  E.  Proprietary 
(New),  Limited,  was  held  on  the  25th  inst..  at  River  Plate  House, 
Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Hamilton  (chairman  of  the  company)  presided. 

The  Chairman  said  that  when  a year  ago  the  directors  sub- 
mitted the  accounts  for  1919  he  was  able  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
they  showed  a considerable  improvement  upon  those  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  Now  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  they  pre- 
sented a further  substantial  increase  in  the  earning  power  of  the 
company.  The  various  reserve  accounts  totalled  about  £58,500, 
or  over  20  per  cent,  of  the  Company’s  issued  capital. 

Outstanding  Feature  of  the  Year. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  year  was  the  sale  of  their  Picca- 
dilly Hotel  interest.  A small  proportion  of  their  shares  was  sold 
last  year,  and  the  remainder  about  three  months  ago.  The  price 
obtained  of  20s.  for  each  Is.  share  was,  in  view  of  all  the  facts, 
extremely  good.  They  were  naturally  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
for  the  year  ended  July  31,  1920,  they  received  dividends  of  150 
per  cent,  on  the  par  value  of  the  shares,  which  was  equal  to  7$ 
per  cent,  on  20s.  When  the  Indian  Government  thought  it 
worth  while  to  pay  7 per  cent.,  it  could  hardly  be  considered  that 
71  per  cent,  was  an  extravagant  return  upon  a London  hotel  of 
the  luxury  class.  Moreover,  the  dividend  in  question  was  the 
largest  that  the  hotel  ever  paid,  and,  in  their  opinion,  the  general 
conditions  of  business  were  certainly  less  favourable  than  those 
that  obtained  during  1919  and  1920. 

St.  James’s  Court,  the  shares  of  which  were  entirely  owned  by 
this  company,  continued  to  make  excellent  progress.  Lettings 
were  good,  and  were  likely  to  remain  so.  The  demand  for  good 
service  flats  was  a steady  one.  and  there  was  no  reason  to  think 
that  it  would  decrease.  On  the  other  hand,  the  supply  was 
limited  by  the  cost  of  building.  'It  would  be  impossible  to-day 
to  build  St.  James’s  Court  at  a price  which  would  yield  a return 
of  3 per  cent,  on  the  cost. 

Oil  and  Other  Interests. 

During  the  year  the  directors  had  given  some  attention  to  oil 
properties,  and  had  acquired  interests  in  the  Apex  (Trinidad)  Oil- 
fields, Limited,  the  Premier  Oil  Company,  Limited,  and  the 
London  and  Midland  Oil  Company,  Limited.  In  all  those  three 
companies  they  were  associated  with  strong  financial  groups,  and 
they  had  every  reason  to  think  that  those  investments  would 
turn  out  satisfactorily.  In  the  Channel  Steel  Company  they 
were  interested,  together  with  some  of  the  most  powerful  colliery 
and  iron  masters  in  Great  Britain.  That  company  owned  large 
areas  in  Kent,  in  which  the  existence  of  coal  and  large  deposits 
of  excellent  ironstone  had  been  proved.  One  day  there ^ would 
be  a great  industrial  development  there.  The  company’s  gold 
interests  were  extensive  and  very  promising,  but  an  active  policy 
had  been  ruled  out  during  the  past  year.  They  owned  the  whole 
of  the  farm  Klippoortje,  on  the  Far  Eastern  Rand,  and  they  had 
a working-  arrangement  for  joint  action,  when  the  time  came, 
with  the  owners  of  the  adjoining  farm,  Maraisdrift.  He  need 
add  nothing  to  what  he  had  previously  stated  regarding  that  im- 
portant asset.  The  farms  contained  the  Van  Ryn  Reef  which  was 
to-day  the  most  important  and  valuable  gold-producer  in  the 
world,  at  an  easily  workable  depth,  and  the  development  and 
investigation  of  surrounding  properties  during  the  past  year  had 
tended  to  confirm  those  conclusions.  In  Klippoortje  they  had 
what  was  probably  the  nucleus  of  a great  and  profitable  mine. 

With  regard  to  their  general  policy,  the  directors  had  in  the 
past  pursued  a conservative  line,  and  .shareholders  were  feeling 
the  benefit  of  it  to-day.  The  position  he  had  been  able  to  disclose 
was  a strong  one,  and  their  assets,  in  a^.aon  to  being  to  a con- 
siderable extent  productive  and  liquid,  of  semi-liquid,  included 
many  -interests  which,  although  dormant  to-day,  had  great  poten- 
tial and  speculative  value.  The  directors  had  decided  to  pay  a 
dividend  of  5 per  cent,  in  respect  of.  last  year’s  work,  and  had 
also  declared  a further  dividend  of  5 per  cent,  for  the  current  year. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  unanimously  adopted. 
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HAMBROS  BANK  OF  NORTHERN 
COMMERCE 


PROGRESS  OF  BUSINESS  : CHANGE  OF  NAME. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  share- 
holders of  Hambros  Bank  of  Northern  Commerce,  Ltd.,  was 
held  at  the  registered  offices  of  the  company,  43,  Bishopsgate, 
E.C.,  on  Thursday,  Sir  Everard  Hambro,  K.C.V.O.  (the  Chair 
man),  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  : The  accounts  submitted  cover  a whole 
year’s  trading  of  the  British  Bank  of  Northern  Commerce,  Ltd., 
which,  on  its  amalgamation  with  Messrs.  C.  J.  Hambro  & Son, 
became  Hambros  Bank  of  Northern  Commerce,  Ltd.,  and  this 
amalgamation  at  the  date  of  the  report  had  been  in  operation  for 
five  months. 

We  have  therefore  to  set  before  you  new  figures,  and  any 
comparison  with  our  figures  of  a year  ago  is  useless  and  mis- 
leading. The  amalgamation  has  brought  many  new  clients  and 
much  new  business  in  new  fields,  and  I can  confidently  assure 
you  that  it  is  working  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  your  directors 
and  with  complete  smoothness  to  their  staffs. 

The  profit  and  loss  account  therefore  contains  seven  months’ 
working  of  the  British  Bank  of  Northern  Commerce  and  five 
months’  working  of  the  joint  concern. 

These  profits,  after  paying  all  expenses,  amount  to  £346-0".” 
17s.  7d.  From  this,  as  you  will  see  from  the  profit  and  loss 
account,  has  to  be  deducted  income  tax,  stamp  duty  on . new 
capital,  reserve  for  corporation  tax,  17£  per  cent,  interim  dividend 
already  paid  and  £100,000  to  write  down  all  our  securities,  other 
than  1922-1923  National  War  Bonds,  to  market  prices.  We  now 
propose  a dividend  of  5 per  cent,  payable  to  shareholders  on  the 
register  on  the  13th  July,  leaving  a balance  of  £73,787  2s.  5d. 
to  be  carried  forward. 

Full  provision  has  been  made  for  bad  and  doubtful  debtors. 
Business,  as  you  are  aware,  has  not  been  so  active,  but,  all 

things  considered-  we  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  progress  we 

are  making.  We  have  opened  a branch  office  at  Norway  House, 
Cockspur  Street,  Trafalgar  Square,  and  we  believe  this  will  be 
appreciated  by  travellers  and  others  and  will  supply  a want. 

During  the  past  few  months  it  has  gradually  become  clear 
that  the  retention  of  the  words  “ Northern  Commerce  in  its 

title  is  prejudicial  to  the  bank’s  business  in  Southern  and  over- 

sea countries,  where  the  impression  has  been  created  that  the 
international  position  of  the  bank  has  to  some  extent  been  nar- 
rowed down.  Your  board  have  therefore  unanimously  decided 
that,  in  the  interest  of  the  bank,  its  name  had  better  be  altered 
and  abbreviated  to  “ Hambros  Bank,  Ltd.” 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  at  an  extraordinary 
meeting  subsequently  held,  a resolution  altering  the  name  of 
the  bank  was  unanimously  carried. 

THRELFALL’S  BREWERY 


“ WONDERFULLY  GOOD  ” RESULTS. 

The  Thirty-fourth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Threlfall  s 
Brewery  Company,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  27th  inst.,  at  the 
Cannon  Street  Hotel,  Cannon  Street,  Major  C.  M.  Threlfall 
(chairman  of  the  company)  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  trading  result  for  the  financial 
year  under  review  was  wonderfully  good,  especially  in  view  of 
the  depression — and,  in  some  cases,  stagnation  which  had 
existed  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  country  during  the  last  twelve 
months.  Practically  every  class  of  industry  had  been  one  way 
or  another  affected,  either  by  strikes  or  lack  of  essential  materials 
for  manufacture,  and,  as  a rule,  their  particular  trade  was  one 
of  the  first  to  be  adversely  influenced  by  such  conditions  in  the 
way  of  decreased  demand  for  their  commodities.  Having  a 
number  of  properties  in  the  heart  of  the  coal  and  cotton  districts 
in  Lancashire,  the  strikes  in  both  those  industries  naturally 
affected  their  houses  there  on  account  of  the  large  number  of 
persons  unemployed.  The  increase  in  the  beer  duty  to  £ P®* 

barrel  and  the  spirit  duty  to  72s.  6d.  per  gallon  in  April  1920 
had  had  a big  effect  upon  their  profits. 

In  accordance  with  resolutions  passed  in  July  and  August  last 
year  the  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  reserve  fund  011 
June  30,  1920.  had  been  distributed  amongst  the  Ordinary  and 
Preference  shareholders  by  the  issue  of  one  fully-paid  share  for 
every  two  held  by  the  Ordinary  shareholders,  and  a cash  payment 
of  10s.  per  share  to  the  Preference  shareholders.  In  addition, 
500,000  £1  Ordinary  shares  were  offered  to  the  shareholders 
at  a price  of  25s.  per  share,  and  over  applied  for.  The  Board 
regretted  that  the  applications  received  from  the  Preference  share- 
holders and  Debenture  stockholders  could  not  be  c°asld®red>  as 
the  Ordinary  shareholders  alone  applied  for  over  100,000  shares 
more  than  the  number  offered  for  subscription.  In  the  balance- 
sheet  there  was  £125,000  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  share  pre- 
mium account.  That  represented  the  premium  of  5s  per  shaie 
received  on  the  new  Ordinary  shares  issued  in  October  last. 

In  conclusion,  the  Chairman  said  that  the  time  had  passe 
when  the  trade  should  be  relieved  from  the  inconveniences  im- 
posed by  the  Liquor  Control  Board,  and  he  was  glad  to  say  that 
under  the  proposed  new  Bill,  there  now  seemed  to  be  every 
prospect  of  those  undue  interferences  with  the  rights  of  the  work- 
ing man  being  removed.  He  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report 
and  accounts,  and  the  payment  of  a dividend  at.  the  rate  of  20  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  fully  paid  and  partly  paid  Ordinary  s^es 
for  the  half  year  ended  June  30,  making  20  per  cent,  for  the  year. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  approved. 
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STANDARD  BANK  OF  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

STRONG  POSITION  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

The  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Standard  Bank  of 
South  Africa,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  27th  inst.,  at  the  Cannon 
Street  Hotel. 

Mr.  William  Smart  presided,  and-  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
said  : Since  our  last  meeting  various  changes  of  importance 
affecting  the  bank  have  occurred.  In  the  first  place,  we  have 
altered  the  date  of  our  financial  year',  which  now  ends  in  March 
instead  of  December,  and  consequently  the  figures  presented  to 
you  are  for  the  15  months  from  January,  1920,  to  31st  March  last. 
During  the  period  under  review  we  have  absorbed  the  African 
Banking  Corporation  on  terms  which  we  consider  advantageous  to 
the  shareholders  of  both  institutions.  We  have  every  reason  to 
expect  that  the  amalgamation  will  result  in  an  increase  of 
strength  and  prosperity,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  the  valuable 
assistance  of  Lord  Selborne,  Mr.  Christopherson  and  Mr.  Joel, 
the  three  directors  of  the  African  Banking  Corporation  who  have 
joined  our  Board. 

Currency  and  Banking  Act. 

Another  event  which  will  no  doubt  be  of  far-reaching  import- 
ance to  South  Africa  is  the  passing  of  the  Currency  and  Reserve 
Bank  Bill  and  the  consequent  establishment  of  the  Central  Re- 
serve Bank.  The  scheme  is  framed  closely  on  the  lines  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  system  of  the  United  States,  but  it  may  be 
doubtful  whether  a system  devised  for  the  control  of  reserves  in 
a country  with  some  thousands  of  banks  will  succeed  in  one  with 
a wide  and  highly-centralised  banking  system  almost  entirely 
under  the  control  of  two  large  banks.  We  are  doing  our  best 
to  co-operate  with  the  new  institution.  The  powers  of  the  new 
bank  are  clearly  defined  and  limited,  and  it  will  not  enter  into 
active  competition  with  the  commercial  banks  for  ordinary  bank- 
ing business,  but  will  have  the  sole  right  of  issuing  notes  for  25 
years.  As  soon  as  the  Central  Reserve  Bank  is  in  a position  to 
issue  these  notes  the  right  of  issue  by  the  other  banks  will  cease. 
In  addition  to  the  establishment  of  the  Central  Reserve  Bank,  the 
Currency  and  Banking  Act  provides  for  the  substitution  of  gold 
coin  by  the  issue  by  the  Union  Treasury  of  gold  certificates 
against  gold  coin  or  gold  bullion.  These  certificates  are  to  be 
inconvertible  until  30th  June,  1923,  so  long  as  the  market  price 
of  gold  exceeds  the  mint  price  of  ^3  17s.  lOJd.  per  ounce.  This 
should  prevent  the  export  of  gold  coin  from  South  Africa  when 
its  intrinsic  value  is  in  excess  of  its  nominal  value.  Gold  coin 
circulated  freely  in  South  Africa  until  a short  time  ago,  and. 
although  the  banks  did  everything  possible  to  keep  it  in  the 
country,  the  high  premium  on  sovereigns  obtained  in  India  and 
elsewhere  encouraged  their  illicit  export  from  South  Africa.  The 
ultimate  result  of  this  was  that  the  banks  were  called  upon  in 
the  early  part  of  last  year  to  meet  the  very  heavy  expense  of 
purchasing  gold  at  market  price  and  shipping  it  in  the  form  of 
sovereigns  to  South  Africa  to  make  good  the  deficiency  in  cur- 
rency caused  by  gold  being  smuggled  out  of  the  country.  The 
issue  of  gold  certificates  will  afford  protection,  at  least  for  the 
present,  against  a repetition  of  that  expensive  procedure. 

A Period  of  Rapid  Changes. 

The  period  for  which  the  accounts  are  rendered  has  been  full  of 
difficulties  and  rapid  changes.  When  the  financial  year  opened 
the  balance  of  trade  was  greatly  in  favour  of  South  Africa.  Wool 
and  produce  realised  extraordinarily  high  prices,  thus  materially 
increasing  the  value  of  exports.  At  the  same  time  imports  into 
South  Africa  rapidly  declined,  parti)  owing  to  the  difficulties  of 
shipping,  but  chiefly,  perhaps,  due  to  the  expectation  that  goods 
purchased  overseas  would  fall  in  value  owing  to  the  reduction  in 
orices  in  the  countries  of  origin.  It  therefore  became  necessary 
to  raise  the  rates  of  exchange  in  an  endeavour  to  assist  in  adjust- 
ing the  trade  balance.  Partly  as  a result  of  these  high  rates  of 
exchange  imports  into  South  Africa  then  increased  considerably, 
while  the  rapid  fall  in  the  price  of  wool  and  other  produce  reduced 
exports  to  a minimum.  Thus  in  the  space  of  a few  months  the 
position  was  entirely  reversed,  and  it  became  necessary  to  adjust 
again  the  exchange  rates  to  meet  the  drain  on  funds  in  London. 
The  steps  taken  by  the  banks  had  this  desired  effect,  and  it  may 
be  added  that  during  the  last  few  months  exports  have  steadily 
increased  and  are  now  in  excess  of  the  imports.  I have  said 
enough  to  show  you  how  impossible  it  is  in  these  times  to  finance 
imports  and  exports  with  the  ease  and  smooth  working  enjoyed 
in  the  past,  when  balances  could  be  easily  adjusted  by  shipments 
of  gold  coin  to  or  from  South  Africa. 


The  immediate  future  is  full  of  uncertainty.  We  in  this  country 
cannot  hope  to  escape  from  the  effect  of  the  very  severe  setback 
which  our  trade  will  probably  suffer  for  some  time  to  come  as  the 
result  of  industrial  unrest.  There  are  no  magical  avenues  to 
prosperity,  and  it  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  strongly  urged  by 
those  in  any  position  of  responsibility  that  this  can  only  be 
achieved  by  thrift,  industry  and  a determination  to  produce  sup- 
plies at  a level  which  will  enable  this  country  to  compete  success- 
fully with  its  rivals,  otherwise  trade  will  undoubtedly  pass  to 
foreign  competitors.  While,  however,  this  principle  is  of  univer 
sal  application,  South  Africa  has  always  been  noted  for  the  extra- 
ordinary way  in  which  it  revives  after  periods  of  depression,  and, 
given  a recovery  in  the  various  markets  for  its  produce,  we  have 
full  confidence  in  the  future.  South  Africa  is  a land  of  great 
promise  and  boundless  resources,  and  I venture  to  predict  that, 
as  soon  as  world-wide  conditions  become  more  normal,  that 
country  will  be  one  of  the  first  to  go  ahead  and  reap  the  benefit 
of  improved  conditions.  (Applause.) 

Expansion  of  Balance-sheet  Figures. 

I will  now  turn  to  the  statement  of  accounts.  The  subscribed 
capital  has  increased  by  ^J2, 666, 660  to  ^(8,916,660,  and  the  paid- 
up  capital  by  .£666,665  to  £2,229,165,  consequent  upon  the  issue 
of  133,333  shares  in  exchange  for  African  Banking  Corporation 
shares.  This  leaves  a balance  of  £1,083,340  authorised  capital 
available  for  issue  when  necessary.  The  reserve  fund  now  stands 
at  £2,893,335,  the  increase  being  consequent  on  the  amalgama- 
tion. Notes  in  circulation  stand  at  £4,609,342,  the  increase 
being  accounted  for  by  the  note  issue  taken  over  from  the  African 
Banking  Corporation.  Our  deposits  have  increased  from 
£52,624,150  to  £57,285,172,  due  chiefly  to  the  amalgamation,  but 
as  the  fall  of  prices  continues  banking  deposits  decline,  and  we 
shall  probably  see  those  figures  at  a lower  level.  You  will  no 
doubt  note  with  satisfaction  the  strength  of  our  cash  position, 
the  total  cash  holding  at  31st  March  being  £10,221,077.  Our 
investments  stood  at  £5,266,252,  an  increase  of  £583,063  on  the 
figures  for  1919.  It  has  been  necesssary  to  provide  out  of  profits 
no  less  than  £200,000  in  order  to  write  down  our  investments  to 
the  market  price  as  at  the  date  of  the  balance-sheet.  Since  then 
the  value  of  our  securities  has  materially  improved,  and  I trust 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  make  provision  for  depreciation 
in  our  next  balance  sheet.  A new  item  under  the  head  of  “ In- 
vestments ” is  our  holding  in  the  Bank  of  British  West  Africa. 
This  represents  our  proportion  of  a block  of  shares  purchased  last 
year  by  the  London  County  Westminster  and  Parr’s  Bank,  the 
National  Provincial  and  Union  Bank  of  England  and  ourselves 
in  terms  of  an  agreement  which  we  hope  will  provide  for  a closer 
working  arrangement  between  the  banks  named,  to  the  advantage 
of  all  concerned.  Bills  of  exchange  appear  at  £7,968,947  and 
bills  discounted  and  advances  at  £42,191,092.  These  figures,  of 
course,  reflect  the  absorption  of  the  African  Banking  Corporation 
and  also  the  increased  demand  for  facilities  by  our  own  customers 

Dividend  and  Bonus. 

The  total  net  profits  for  the  fifteen  months  to  31st  March 
amount  to  £759,377,  to  which  has  to  be  added  £210,446  brought 
forward.  We  have  already  paid  two  interim  dividends  up  to 
June  and  December  of  last  year,  and  it  now  remains  for  us 
to  declare  a final  dividend  for  the  three  months  to  31st  March. 
This  we  recommend  should  be  3s.  6d.  per  share,  being  at  the  rate 
of  14  per  cent,  per  annum,  and,  in  addition,  a bonus  of  3s.  ljd. 
per  share,  which  is  equivalent  to  2s.  6d.  per  annum,  the  same 
rate  as  for  1919.  We  propose  to  allocate  £100,000  to  the  officers’ 
pension  fund,  and  there  will  remain  £206,724  to  be  carried  for- 
ward. 

The  Outlook. 

Having  referred  to  the  general  trade  position  in  South  and 
East.  Africa,  and  dealt  at  length  with  the  results  of  individual 
industries,  the  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  said  that  prosperity  in 
all  directions  could  only  be  secured  by  increased  production,  thrift 
and  industry.  With  the  clearing  of  the  air  as  regarded  the  indus- 
trial situation,  they  had,  however,  every  reason  to  be  hopeful  of 
the  future,  and  he  was  sure  that  South  Africa  would  rapidly 
respond  to  any  development  which  would  bring  about  an 
improvement  in  the  markets  for  her  produce.  As  bankers  they 
were  very  closely  concerned  with  the  prospects  of  South  and  East 
Africa,  and  he  felt  sure  that,  with  their  boundless  resources,  they 
need  have  no  fear  as  to  the  future  material  expansion  and  pros- 
perity of  those  countries.  (Applause.) 


The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 


Printed  and  Published  for  the  Proprietors,  The  Saturday  Review,  Ltd.,  9,  KingStreet,  Covent  Garden  (Telephone:  Gerrard  1:57  and  tirgl  in  the  Paris)' 
of  St.  Paul,  in  the  County  of  London,  by  Hirimt  Rimch,  Ltd.,  a4,  Floral  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.2;  Saturday,  July  30 th,  1921. 
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NOTES  OF 

WHILE  some  of  the  minor  differences 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  in 
regard  to  the  Silesian  question  have 
been  smoothed  over — sufficiently,  at  any  rate,  to 
allow  the  Supreme  Council  to  meet  and  talk 
what  is  really  at  odds  between  them  is  a funda- 
mental divergence  of  diagnosis.  The  French 
remedy  for  the  ills  of  Europe,  the  French  pre- 
scription for  future  security,  is  the  mailed  fist 
to  be  administered  whenever  and  wherever 
Germany  shows  signs  of  recuperation.  It  is  an 
unintelligent  policy  if  only  because  it  comes  too 
late.  The  time  to  have  dismembered  Germany 
and  to  have  split  her  up  into  a Northern  and 
Southern  Confederation — to  have  undone,  in  a 
word,  the  Bismarckian  work  of  unification — was 
at  the  Peace  Conference.  But  having  permitted 
Germany  to  survive  it  seems  only  common- 
sense  to  leave  her  room  to  breathe  and  to  assure 
the  conditions  without  which  she  cannot  win 
back  to  economic  health.  The  British  procedure 
of  exacting  a definite  punishment  and  repara- 
tion for  past  misdeeds  but  of  doing  nothing  to 
prevent  Germany’s  ultimate  recovery  or  her  re- 
appearance as  part  of  the  European  concert, 
seems  to  us  to  be  far  more  in  accordance  with 
the  facts  and  their  consequences  and  far  more 
helpful  to  the  gradual  working  out  of  a sounder 
dispensation. 


To  the  French  such  a policy  appears  hopelessly 
commercial.  It  is  in  reality  much  more  than  a 
shop-keeping  prudence,  though  unquestionably 
also  it  is  that.  Before  the  war  we  sent  something 
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like  forty  per  cent,  of  our  exports  to  the  Continent. 
We  sold  to  it  ^200,000,000  of  goods  a year.  We 
cannot  dispense  with  the  European  market,  any 
more  than  France  can,  and  we  realise,  more  clearly 
perhaps  than  she  does,  that  we  are  not  richer  be- 
cause the  Central  Empires  are  poorer,  and  that 
without  a pacified  Germany  there  can  be  no  last- 
ing revival  anywhere  in  Europe.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons why  sterling  has  fallen  in  New  York  and  why 
we  have  to  pay  a tax  of  at  least  30  Per  cent,  of  its 
value  on  every  bushel  of  wheat  and  every  ton  of 
raw  material  we  buy  from  America  is  that  we  can- 
not yet  collect  our  Continental  debts.  But  beyond 
our  immediate  self-interest  in  the  matter,  which 
after  all  is  on  all  fours  with  the  French  interest,  we 
believe  that  commerce  is  the  great  peacemaker  and 
that  in  the  modern  interdependent  world  each 
country  depends  on  its  neighbour’s  prosperity.  The 
soldier  can  never  rescue  Europe  from  the  pit  into 
which  it  has  been  plunged;  the  trader  may. 


The  Government’s  answer  to  the  demand  for 
economy  is  to  set  up  a preposterous  committee  of 
business  men  to  advise  it  on  questions  of  finance. 
The  committee  is  preposterous  not  because  those 
who  have  been  invited  to  join  it  are  men  of  little 
weight  or  experience — the  exact  contrary  is  the  case 
— but  because,  while  it  will  have  no  control  over 
policy,  it  will  provide  a screen  behind  which  De- 
partmental extravagance  will  be  able  to  operate  as 
freely  as  ever.  If  the  committee  were  to  insist  on 
economies  against  the  judgment  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  it  would  quickly  make  either  his 
position  or  its  own  impossible.  If  it  were  to  sane- 
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tion  expenditure  of  which  the  House  or  the  country 
did  not  approve  it  would  to  that  extent  be  relieving 
the  Chancellor  of  what  should  be  his  sole  respon- 
sibility. Take  the  question  of  the  Naval  Estimates 
which  were  debated  on  Wednesday.  Our  belief 
is  that  the  nation  is  against  being  committed  to 
an  expenditure  of  some  £30,000,000  on  four  capital 
ships  which  will  be  obsolete  before  there  is  any 
prospect  of  their  being  used  and  at  a time  when 
the  first  serious  move  towards  reduced  armaments 
is  being  made.  But  the  nation  would  not  accept 
a verdict  either  of  approval  or  disapproval  from  a 
nondescript  committee  of  business  men  as  being 
necessarily  final.  It  would  insist,  and  rightly  so, 
that  the  Cabinet  on  a matter  of  that  kind  must  make 
its  own  decisions,  defend  them  in  the  open,  be 
judged  by  them,  and  not  take  shelter  behind  any 
extra-Parliamentary  body  whatever. 


As  always  happens  at  the  end  of  a session  a 
mass  of  miscellaneous  legislation  has  been  flung 
at  the  House  of  Lords  under  circumstances  that 
make  adequate  consideration  and  amendment  im- 
possible. This  year  the  Railways  Bill,  the  Corn 
Production  Bill,  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries 
Bill,  and  the  Licensing  Bill  are  dumped  upon  the 
Upper  House  on  the  old  assumption  that  after  a 
fortnight’s  scampering  debate  they  will  all  be 
passed.  The  assumption  will  probably  hold  good 
for  a little  while  longer,  but  one  day  it  will  quite 
unexpectedly  break  down,  and  we  shall  have  the 
House  of  Lords  question  upon  us  in  earnest. 
People  forget  that  ten  years  ago  we  began  to 
define  our  constitution,  and  that  the  Parliament 
Act  reduced  to  set  terms  what  hitherto  had  been 
regulated  by  instinct,  tradition  and  common- 
sense.  It  put  down  in  writing  what  one  branch 
of  the  legislature  might  do  and  might  not  do. 
Sooner  or  later  we  shall  have  to  resume  that  pro- 
cess and  to  circumscribe  with  the  same  precision 
the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  the 
Cabinet  and  the  House  of  Commons. 


It  is  an  appalling  prospect,  for  it  may  mean 
transforming  the  most  flexible  and  convenient 
system  of  Government  that  has  ever  been  shaped 
by  the  political  genius  of  men.  But  every  time 
that  the  House  of  Commons  usurps,  as  it  is 
doing  now,  the  functions  of  a Single  Chamber 
and  knocks  the  House  of  Lords  out  of  the  con- 
stitution except  as  a ratifying  assembly,  the 
problem  of  overhauling  our  institutions  iS 
brought  so  much  the  nearer.  In  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  while  the  House  of  Commons  has 
distinctly  fallen  in  public  opinion,  the  need  for  a 
strong  Second  Chamber  has  been  impressed  upon 
the  nation.  In  its  present  form  the  House  of 
Lords  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  such  a chamber. 
It  is  popular,  it  is  full  of  able  and  experienced 
men,  its  debates  are  far  more  business-like  than 
those  of  the  Lower  House,  but  its  composition  is 
a fatal  bar  to  any  real  effectiveness.  The  country 
has  hardly  yet  begun  to  think  out  its  House  of 
Lords  question.  But  its  instincts  are  clearly  on 
the  side  of  a Second  Chamber  with  genuine 
powers  of  revision  and  delay ; and  its  inclination 
is  to  believe  that  such  a Chamber  can  best  be 
evolved  by  reforming  the  House  of  Lords  from 
within  rather  than  by  still  further  abridging  its 
functions. 


Last  Monday  week  there  appeared  in  that 
admirable  journal,  the  New  York  Times,  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Wickham  Steed,  the  editor 
of  the  London  Times,  who  is  accompanying 
Lord  Northcliffe  on  part  of  his  tour  round  the 
world.  Mr.  Steed  was  represented  as  giving 
King  George  the  credit  for  initiating  the  new 
move  towards  an  Irish  peace  and  for  forcing  it 
upon  his  ministers.  His  Majesty  was  even 
quoted  in  the  interview  as  having  asked  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  whether  he  intended  to  shoot  all 
the  people  in  Ireland,  and  as  having  announcer 
to  the  Prime  Minister,  “ I cannot  have  my 
people  killed  in  this  manner.”  How  Mr.  Steed 
came  to  have  such  statements  attributed  to  him 
was  explained  five  days  later  by  the  amazing 
admission  that  he,  a publicist  of  position  and  ex- 
perience, cross-examined  on  a matter  of  interna- 
tional moment  in  a city  whose  reporters  have 
many  gifts  but  hardly  the  gift  of  accuracy,  had 
not  taken  the  precaution  of  reading  the  proofs 
of  the  interview  before  it  was  published.  In  “the 
eternal  triangle  ” of  journalism  formed  by  the 
interviewer,  the  interviewed  and  the  editor  such 
an  omission  invites,  as  no  one  should  have 
known  better  than  Mr.  Steed,  to  every  sort  of' 
complication. 


In  this  case  developments  were  multitudinous 
and  explosive,  and  a little  masterpiece  of  muddle 
was  swiftly  staged.  One  of  the  correspondents 
of  the  Northcliffe  Press  became  afflicted  with  the 
idea  that  the  interview  was  with  Lord  Northcliffe 
himself.  As  such  he  cabled  it  to  London, 
evidently  seeing  in  it  not  only  nothing  at  all 
incongruous  with  Lord  Northcliffe’s  usual  way 
of  talking,  but  also  an  effective  contribution  to 
the  anti-Lloyd  George  campaign.  The  Times, 
to  its  credit,  had  sufficient  doubts  on  the  subject 
to  suppress  the  cablegram.  The  Daily  Mail, 
less  suspicious,  or  better  acquainted  with  its  pro- 
prietor’s mind  and  methods,  accepted  it  as  a 
genuine,  if  not  a typical,  utterance,  and  published 
it.  The  King  promptly  and  rightly  authorised 
the  Prime  Minister  to  deny  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  he  had  ever  made  the  remarks  imputed 
to  him  or  that  in  his  speech  to  the  Parliament  of 
Northern  Ireland  he  had  in  any  way  departed 
from  “ the  invariable  constitutional  practice.” 


Mr.  Lloyd  George  naturally  made  the  most  (in 
other  words,  too  much)  of  his  chance.  To  the 
King’s  statement  he  added  some  comments  of  hff 
own  on  “ the  criminal  malignity  ” which  “ for 
personal  ends  ” was  “ endeavouring  to  stir  up 
mischief  between  the  Allies,  misunderstanding 
between  the  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States,  and  to  frustrate  the  hope  of  peace  in 
Ireland.”  But  that,  of  course,  was  absurd.  If 
there  are  any  causes  for  which  the  Northcliffe 
papers  and  Lord  Northcliffe  himself  have  worked 
sincerelv  and  disinterestedly  they  are  precisely 
those  of  an  Irish  settlement,  the  maintenance  of 
the  entente  with  Prance,  and  the  promotion  of 
better  relations  with  the  United  States.  As  for 
“ criminal  malignity,”  that,  too,  was  equally  far- 
fetched. What  we  have  really  been  treated  to  is 
an  exhibition  of  all-round  incompetence  on  sq 
finished  and  comprehensive  a scale  that  hence- 
forward “ Muddle  ” as  the  favourite  headline  in 
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the  Northcliffe  Press  for  ministerial  actions  and 
inactions  will  have  to  disappear.  Except  as  a 
boomerang  it  has  lost  its  potency. 


That  nothing  might  be  lacking  to  the  episode, 
Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  the  British  Ambassador  at 
Washington,  publicly  and  at  a day’s  notice 
cancelled  the  dinner  he  had  arranged  to  give  in 
Lord  Northcliffe’s  honour  at  the  Embassy.  This 
was  after  the  appearance  of  the  interview  but 
before  it  was  known,  at  any  rate  in  London,  that 
Lord  Northcliffe  was  not  responsible  for  it.  We 
see  not  the  slightest  excuse  for  Sir  Auckland’s 
action,  if  it  was  his  own,  and  still  less  if  it  was 
inspired  by  the  Foreign  Office.  British 
Embassies  do  not  exist  to  put  affronts  of  this 
kind  on  visiting  British  subjects  nor  should  they 
be  utilised  to  prosecute  the  personal  or  political 
vendettas  of  Foreign  Secretaries,  whatever  the 
provocation.  The  commotion  stirred  up  by  the 
interview  has,  indeed,  been  hardly  less  than,  and 
just  as  unseemly  as,  the  turmoil  that  followed  the 
Kaiser’s  Daily  Telegraph  interview  of  thirteen 
years  ago.  That,  too,  was  a medley  of  muddle 
and  mischance,  but  the  Kaiser  had  at  least  the 
grace  to  keep  quiet  after  it  for  nearly  two  and  a 
half  years.  If  Lord  Northcliffe  and  his  papers 
on  the  one  side  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Lord 
Curzon  on  the  other  could  agree  to  ignore  each 
other’s  existence  for  another  thirty  months,  life 
would  be  a little  duller  but  decidedly  more 
comfortable. 


The  Irish  truce  has  thus  far  been  well  observed, 
and  during  the  coming  week  it  is  most  unlikely 
to  be  broken.  There  is  no  room  for  politics  when 
the  Horse  Show  opens.  On  the  ordinary  ques- 
tions that  are  assumed  to  be  of  public  interest 
there  may  be  two  Irelands  or  twenty.  But  when 
it  comes  to  a matter  of  horses  and  of  the  sports — 
and  they  are  still  the  best  sports — to  which  horses 
are  indispensable,  there  is  only  one  Ireland.  For  the 
next  seven  days  there  will  be  neither  Sinn  Feiners 
nor  Unionists,  neither  Protestants  nor  Catholics, 
neither  traders  nor  farmers,  in  Dublin,  but 
simply  Irishmen,  the  shrewd-eyed  worshippers 
of  the  noblest  of  animals.  What  the  Irishman 
does  not  know  about  horses  is  hidden  even  from 
the  Afghan  and  the  New  Englander;  and  it  has 
been  truly  remarked  that  in  the  buying,  selling, 
training,  running  and  hunting  of  horses  there  is 
more  enforced  mingling  of  the  classes  and  creeds 
than  in  all  other  connections  put  together.  If  the 
Sinn  Feiners  were  wise  they  would  remove  the 
meaningless  harp  from  the  Irish  flag,  and  put  in 
its  place  the  one  symbol  of  unity  and  goodwill 
that  all  Irishmen  would  recognise — the  horse. 


The  death  of  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts,  whose  quite 
useful  public  career  was  somewhat  overshadowed 
by  his  private  circumstances,  may  bring  into  the 
market  one  of  the  last  half-dozen  of  the  larger 
estates  near  London.  Holly  Lodge,  preserved 
by  its  owners  till  time  and  strangeness  had  made 
its  early  nineteenth  century  furniture  and  ap- 
pointments almost  charming,  covers  some  sixty 
acres  of  ground  on  the  heights  of  Highgate. 
London  lies  below  it  like  a toy  city,  and  its 
grounds  and  gardens,  with  their  great  dells  of 
rhododendrons  and  azaleas,  their  combination  of 


forest  giants  and  sweeping  lawns,  their  rose-beds 
and  honeysuckle  walks  and  tea-houses,  have  been 
for  a hundred  years  and  more  the  delight  of 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  visitors.  The 
social,  literary  and  historical  associations  of  the 
place  go  back  to  Andrew  Marvell  and  Francis 
Bacon  and  Charles  II.  From  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  onwards  very  few  foreigners 
and  practically  no  Colonial  of  any  note  came  to 
London  without  visiting  Holly  Lodge.  Still 
earlier  it  was  the  scene  of  more  elaborate  fetes 
champetres  than  perhaps  any  house  in  England. 
At  one  of  them  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans,  who 
began  life  as  an  actress  and  kept  green  within 
her  a sense  of  stage-effects,  hired  all  the  birds  that 
London  dealers  could  supply  and  placed  their 
cages  in  the  trees.  It  will  be  more  than  a loss 
to  London  life,  it  will  be  a genuine  disaster,  if 
so  famous  and  agreeable  an  estate  is  broken  up 
and  Holly  Lodge  becomes  merely  a pleasant 
memory. 


Enough  of  the  old  Adam  and  of  the  old  world 
is  still  left  in  us  to  make  Great  Britain  in  August 
an  example  to  the  universe  in  the  art  of  holiday- 
making. The  war  has  not  apparently  weakened 
by  one  iota  our  national  capacities  in  that  direc- 
tion. Having  built  up  the  most  elaborate, 
ordered  and  enduring  fabric  of  sport  and  amuse- 
ment to  be  found  anywhere,  our  people,  this  year 
as  before  the  war,  are  turning  it  to  the  most 
vigorous  use.  No  one  who  has  ever  seen  us  in 
August  would  call  us  leisurely,  still  less  sad.  It 
is  the  mark  of  a sane  people  that  we  take  our 
pleasures  with  such  determined  heartiness.  The 
civilisation  of  the  United  States  has  appreciably 
advanced  in  agreeableness  since  the  Americans 
learned  to  work  less  and  play  more.  Our  tempta- 
tion is  probably  the  reverse  of  theirs.  We  work 
so  little  during  eleven  months  of  the  year  that  a 
dozen  new  forms  of  gambling  have  had  to  be 
invented  to  save  us  from  mental  stagnation.  But 
in  August  we  really  take  off  our  coats  and  devote 
to  enjoying  ourselves  an  expenditure  of  energy 
and  concentration  we  should  never  think  of  wast- 
ing on  business.  As  a nation,  we  are  never  so 
strenuous  as  in  holiday  time. 


Enrico  Caruso  was  the  kind  of  singer  who. 
appears  about  once  in  every  generation,  gifted 
with  just  that  additional  quality  in  his  vocal 
cords  that  raises  him  above  all  the  singers  of 
his  time,  and  makes  him  the  idol  of  half  the 
world.  No  one  has  ever  discovered  what  it  is  in' 
the  Italian  blood  and  climate  that  produces  this 
super-excellent  development  of  the  vocal  ap- 
paratus in  human  beings ; but  the  perfect  tenor 
voice  remains  an  almost  exclusive  product  of 
Italy.  A gift  like  that  of  Caruso  has  little  rela- 
tion to  art  and  but  slight  effect  upon  it ; such  small 
influence  as  great  singers  do  exert  upon  the  art 
of  music  is  almost  uniformly  bad.  Personal 
abnegation  is  the  life  of  the  artist ; personal  glory 
is  the  life  of  the  singer.  It  is  something  to  be  able 
to  record  of  a man  of  Caruso’s  humble  origin, 
endowed  with  this  magnificent  gift,  flattered  and 
rewarded  for  it  throughout  the  world,  that  his 
nature  should  have  been  unspoiled  by  it,  and  that 
he  should  have  remained  on  the  whole,  through 
his  brief  and  glorious  public  career,  a good  fellow, 
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“A  REAL  PEACE” 

IT  is  somewhat  late,  but  none  the  less  welcome, 
to  find  Mr.  Lloyd  George  advocating  a real 
peace.”  The  world  hoped  for  one  from  Ver- 
sailles but  most  plainly  it  did  not  get  it.  The  Con- 
ference that  in  method  and  purpose  was  to  be  a 
complete  departure  from  its  predecessors  and  to  set 
mankind  an  example  of  the  application  of  justice 
and  common-sense  to  international  affairs,  resolved 
itself  into  an  unwieldy  game  (^f  grab-as-grab-can . 
All  the  old  national  egotisms  came  out  in  full  and 
revengeful  play.  Diplomacy  proved  as  secret,  as 
greedy,  as  forgetful  as  ever.  The  negotiators 
burked  essential  issues  of  large  policy  to  trifle  with 
the  expediencies  of  the  hour.  The  attainably  better 
solution  was  sacrificed,  as  usual,  for  lack  of  resolu- 
tion and  faith,  to  some  unstable  patchwork  that  sat- 
isfied no  one.  There  was  hardly  a trace  of  decisive 
leadership,  anchored  in  principle.  There  was  a 
plethora  of  rhetoric,  sentiment,  sharp  practice,  and 
disingenuous  compromise. 

To-day,  when  they  look  at  their  handiwork, 
its  authors  are  beginning  to  see  that  it  has 
not  brought  peace;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  has  deepened  and 
prolonged  and  rounded  off  the  ruin  wrought 
by  the  war;  and  that  its  readjustment  in  a new 
political  temper  to  economic  realities  is  impera- 
tive if  Europe  is  to  be  saved.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
has  not  yet  reached  the  point  of  mentioning  the 
word  Revision.  But  he  will,  for  he  sees— and  at 
times  allows  the  world  to  know  it — that  along  its 
present  lines  Europe  can  only  lurch  into  yet 
more  violent  enmities  and  still  deeper  distress. 
He  is  becoming  aware  that  to  the  policy  of  boy- 
cotting Germany,  of  backing  up  Poland  against 
Moscow  and  Berlin  and  Greece  against  Turkey, 
and  of  giving  France  a free  hand  to  divide  and 
cripple  Germany  as  she  pleases,  there  can  only  be 
one  en(j — a war  that  will  annihilate,  or  a chronic 
chaos  that  will  dissolve,  the  civilisation  of  Europe. 

More  than  that,  there  are  signs  that  the  Prime 
Minister  is  coming  to  appreciate  two  of  the  funda- 
mental certainties  of  the  European  future.  One  is 
that  Germany  will  remain  a compact  and  united 
people,  commercially  and  industrially  the  pivot  of 
the  European  system  ; that  just  as  she  recovered 
from  the  Napoleonic  wars,  so  she  will  recover  from 
this  one ; that  already  the  will  to  work  and  the  in- 
telligence to  know  how  to  work — her-  greatest  assets 
— are  raising  her  from  the  depths  of  depression  and 
defeat;  and'that  a sound  Europe  with  a diseased  or 
an  unstable  Germany  is  an  impossibility.  So  long 
as  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Allies  to  keep  Germany 
quivering  between  reaction  and  Bolshevism,  the 
whole  Continent  must  remain  in  a turmoil  of 
economic  insecurity  and  national  hates.  This  is 
not  a German  question  merely ; Germany  will  not 
suffer  alone ; there  is  not  a State  in  Europe,  new  or 
old,  there  is  not  a trading  nation  anywhere  in  the 
world,  that  does  not  feel  the  reactions  of  that  nerv- 
ous tension  in  the  centre  of  the  Continent  which  the 
policy  of  France  seems  designed  to  perpetuate. 

There  is  nothing,  again,  that  can  be  predicted 
of  any  part  of  the  world  with  more  confidence  than 
that  Russia  will  emerge  from  her  present  distrac- 
tions a great  Power,  of  unlimited  economic  possi- 
bilities, and  perhaps  with  vigorous  political  am- 
bitions. Not  to  see  that  with  our  commitments  in 
Asia  Minor,  in  Mesopotamia  and  in  India,  the 


friendship  of  such  a Power  must  be  one  of  the  first 
of  British  interests  is  to  be  myopic  indeed.  Not 
to  see,  also,  that  the  present  indecisive  course  of  the 
Allies  must  end  by  driving  Russia  into  the  arms  of 
Germany  and  by  paving  the  way  for  a Russo-Ger- 
man Alliance,  is  to  turn  an  equally  blind  eye  on 
realities.  Only  a very  little  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  the  past  half-century,  and  only  a very 
brief  survey  of  British  interests,  are  needed  as  re- 
minders that  the  insensate  ill-will  which  marked 
Anglo-Russian  relations  from  the  Crimean  war  till 
about  fifteen  years  ago  was  a calamity  to  both 
countries.  It  will  be  a still  greater  calamity  if  at 
each  successive  stage  of  the  very  difficult  journey 
that  lies  before  her,  Russia  is  made  to  feel  that  the 
hand  of  Britain  is  against  her. 

What  more  than  ' anything  else  will  deter- 
mine the  future  of  Europe  will  be  the  temper 
in  which  Russia  and  Germany  emerge 
from  their  present  tribulations ; and  it  is 
within  the  power  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
the  attitude  and  actions  of  the  British  people 
to  affect  that  temper  profoundly.  If  it  is  made 
their  one  desire  to  regain  their  former  strength 
that  they  may  at  once  turn  against  their  neigh- 
bours, another  European  war  becomes  inevit- 
able; and  no  man  of  sense  stands  in  need  of  the 
Prime  Minister’s  warning  that  another  European 
war  must  wipe  out  all  we  have  known  as  civilisa- 
tion and  force  mankind  back  upon  the  law  of  the 
jungle.  If  on  the  other  hand  Great  Britain  takes 
the  lead  in  restoring  the  atmosphere  of  sanity  and 
helpfulness,  and  in  ruling  out  the  policies  that 
almost  automatically  provoke  wars  of  revenge 
and  only  Great  Britain  has  the  capacity  if  she 
has  also  the  insight  and  the  will  for  such  an 
initiative — then  there  is  at  least  a chance  that  an 
international  order,  based  on  rational  co-opera- 
tion, may  gradually  be  pieced  together. 

Such  a programme  asks  from  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  the  faith  and  fire  of  his  earlier  days,  and 
from  the  British  nation  that  placid  and  purpose- 
ful tenacity  which  is  no  small  part  of  their 
political  influence.  But  a Prime  Minister  who 
has  just  declared,  and  a nation  which  palpably 
approves  his  declaration,  that  ” just  as  the  whole 
might  of  the  British  Empire  was  in  August, 
1914,  cast  into  the  war,  so  to-day  the  same  power 
is  thrown  into  the  scales  of  peace,”  are  either 
committed  to  that  programme  or  they  are  com- 
mitted to  nothing.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  at 
what  point  in  the  Russian  chaos  its  application 
will  become  practicable.  So  far  we  have  not  got 
much  beyond  the  negative  acknowledgement 
that  under  foreign  attack  Bolshevism  is  quickly 
hammered  into  Nationalism,  and  that  whatever 
may  be  our  future  policy  towards  Russia,  the  idea 
of  subsidising  and  supporting  local  rebellions 
against  the  ruling  regime  can  have  no  part  in  it. 
For  some  time  to  come  it  will  probably  be 
through  fuller  commercial  relations  that  we 
shall  best  assist  Russia  to  stabilise  herself. 

Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  offers  us  in  Upper 
Silesia  an  immediate  opportunity  of  serving 
the  cause  of  European  peace.  The  circum- 
stances are  difficult  because  we  can  only  do  the 
right  and  the  sane  thing  by  withstanding  France 
to  the  point  of  friction  and  even  of  estrangement. 
It  is  precisely  an  occasion  to  test  the  reality  of 
our  protestations  that  what  we  most  desire  in 
Europe  is  tranquillity  and  the  resumption  of  the 
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industrial  habit.  To  hand  over  Upper  Silesia  to 
the  Poles,  or  to  hinder  its  full  restoration  to  the 
Germans,  is  to  commit,  in  the  first  place,  an  act 
of  economic  madness  comparable  only  to  placing 
the  Government  and  industries  of  Lancashire  in 
charge  of  the  Catholic  farmers  of  Mayo. 
Secondly,  it  is  to  be  guilty  of  a breach  of  faith 
so  flagrant  as  to  wreck  at  the  outset  the  enter- 
prise, beyond  all  others  essential  but  beyond  all 
others  arduous,  of  rebuilding  the  machinery  and 
revitalising  the  spirit  of  confidence  and  honest 
dealing  in  European  affairs.  Thirdly,  it  is  to 
subscribe  to  that  purely  military  conception  of 
policy  and  of  international  relationship  which 
provoked  the  late  war  and  which,  if  it  is  again 
allowed  to  govern  statesmanship,  will  infallibly 
lead  to  further  and  yet  more  devastating 
catastrophes. 

Surely  we  have  had  enough  of  all  this.  Surely 
the  week  which  has  brought  round  the  anni- 
versary of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  has  set 
us  all  reviewing  the  events  and  experiences  of  the 
past  seven  years,  must  have  served  also  as  a 
reminder  that  what  went  utterly  to  pieces  in 
August,  1914,  was  the  order  of  ideas  under  which 
Europe  had  lived.  The  French  on  this  issue 
stand  for  the  old  system  and  the  old  inevitable 
collapse.  We  in  Britain  are  at  least  seeking  the 
path  to  a more  hopeful  goal  . 

POLITICIANS  AND  THE  PRESS 

IT  is  a long  time  since  the  question  of  the  due 
limits  of  discretion  in  public  comment  has 
been  raised  with  so  much  vivacity  as  it  has 
been  of  late.  It  is  not  so  long  as  it  seems,  it  is 
true,  since  Joseph  Chamberlain  was  enlivening 
politics  by  an  occasional  brief  essay  in  personal 
description  of  an  opponent ; but  that  was  before  the 
war,  and  the  thumb-nail  portraits  of  Tacitus  seem 
hardly  more  remote.  Since  the  war,  however,  and 
more  particularly  since  the  Peace  Conference 
evacuated  the  French  capital,  there  has  been  a 
steady  growth  of  something  more  than  candour  on 
the  part  of  individuals,  which  has  ended  by  spread- 
ing to  the  ramparts  of  the  last  stronghold  of  diplo- 
matic caution,  the  British  Press.  There  was  Mr. 
Keynes,  of  whose  book  a hundred  times  more  was 
heard  than  of  the  very  effective  answer  to  it  by  Mr. 
Dulles,  who  knew  equally  well  what  he  was  talking 
about.  There  was  Mr.  Bullitt,  and  Mr.  Lansing; 
there  were  the  “ Gentleman  with  a Duster,”  and 
Captain  Wright,  with  whose  inspired  attack  on  our 
generalship  during  the  war  it  was  felt  that,  as  Mr. 
Asquith  once  remarked,  “ we  were  getting  on.” 
But  the  Press,  for  the  most  part,  continued  to  pre- 
serve the  impassive  dignity  of  a penny-in-the-slot 
machine,  daily  producing  its  packets  of  perfectly 
good  editorial  comment,  and  never  surprising,  to 
say  nothing  of  exciting,  the  public.  There  had 
come  a day,  however,  when  the  Times  permitted 
its  dissatisfaction  with  the  Prime  Minister  to  be- 
come apparent.  When  at  length,  in  mid-July,  it 
suddenly  announced  exactly  what  it  thought  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  and  Lord  Curzon  as  aspiring  to  re- 
present Great  Britain  at  the  projected  Washington 
Conference,  the  public  mind  was — and  with  good 
reason — profoundly  shocked.  Now  it  is  slowly  re- 
covering from  the  impact  of  the  interview  which 
Lord  Northcliffe  did  not  give,  followed  by  the 
agreeable  episode  of  the  dinner  which  Sir  Auck- 
land Geddes  did  not  give. 


Are  these  things  to  be  regarded  as  symptoms, 
albeit  distressing  ones,  of  a return  to  ordinary 
frankness  and  freedom  of  comment  in  the  Press  as 
a whole?  If  so,  we  should  call  them  encouraging. 
Nothing  in  the  after-the-war  situation  has  been 
more  striking  than  the  persistence  in  daily 
journalism  of  the  mental  habits  of  the  war-period, 
when  our  newspapers,  although  no  censorship  was 
exercised  over  their  expression  of  opinion,  became 
almost  more  official  than  officialism  itself,  and  made 
the  proper  observations,  day  by  day,  with  a unani- 
mity and  monotony  which  implanted  in  the  rest  of 
the  world  the  conviction  that  every  word  was  dic- 
tated from  Downing  Street.  As  a display  of 
patriotism,  it  was  impressive  to  those  who  knew 
that  it  was  quite  voluntary.  As  a display  of  judg- 
ment and  energy  of  mind,  it  was  less  so;  and  the 
result  that  was  to  be  feared  declared  itself  in  the 
evident  difficulty  which  the  Press  found  in  throw- 
ing off  the  habit  of  dependence  upon  officialism, 
abandoning  diplomatic  pretences,  and  resuming  its 
right  to  criticize  with  boldness  and  authority.  The 
public  has  been  badly  served  in  consequence.  It 
has  suffered  disappointments  which  it  would  never 
have  known  if  official  optimism,  in  both  foreign 
and  domestic  affairs,  had  not  been  able  to  count 
on  the  majority  of  the  newspapers  as  a chorus. 
Coalition  Government  is  not  answerable  for  this. 
Such  obligations  as  that  political  arrangement 
created  were  construed  far  too  strictly ; they  were 
embraced  rather  than  tolerated.  From  our  own 
standpoint,  which  is  one  of  complete  independence, 
these  things  seem  clear ; and  anything  promising  a 
general  change  in  this  respect  is  much  to  be  wel- 
comed. 

But  do  we,  on  the  other  hand,  want  to  see  sub- 
stituted for  the  old  temper  of  freedom  a temper  of 
convulsive  personal  animosity  and  reckless  irre- 
sponsibility in  the  criticism  of  public  men  ? It  is 
not  a mere  question  of  degree ; the  two  things  are 
quite  different.  In  this  country,  as  we  believe,  in- 
temperate and  virulent  journalism  always  will  be 
disliked,  and  will  defeat  its  own  ends.  Some 
nations  appear  to  set  a value  upon  it.  In  France, 
for  example,  it  has  long  flourished;  and  it  used  to 
have  the  charm  of  the  exotic  for  English  students 
of  the  French  Press.  It  is  less  entertaining  read- 
ing to-day,  when  its  batteries  of  abuse  and  sus- 
picion are  directed  daily  against  our  own  nation, 
and  particularly  against  Mr.  Lloyd  George;  and 
perusal  is  not  rendered  more  gratifying  by  the  fact 
that  every  attack  made  upon  him  here  finds  faith- 
ful reproduction  there.  This  is  a grave  aspect  of 
the  matter.  Our  Government  has  still — unfortun- 
ately, we  think,  but  for  the  present  unavoidably — 
very  large  responsibilities  in  international  policy. 
The  prestige  of  its  head  would  suffer  little  from  the 
sincerities,  however  pointed,  of  any  opposition  in 
his  own  country  that  was  informed  by  real  public 
spirit.  But  when  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  to  make  a 
fight  for  justice  and  economic  sanity  over  Upper 
Silesia  in  the  Supreme  Council,  for  instance,  is  he 
helped  by  the  world-wide  circulation  of  the  Times’s 
statement  that  “ no  Government  and  no  statesman 
who  has  had  dealings  with  him  puts  the  smallest 
confidence  in  him  ” ? It  does  not  occur  to  people 
abroad  that  this  is  an  utterance  of  mere  irrespon- 
sible malice.  Our  great  newspapers  are  not  sup- 
posed to  go  in  for  that  sort  of  thing.  The  foreigner 
concludes  that  things  must  really  be  very  wrong  in- 
deed. Or  take  the  viva  voce  method.  ” What  do 
you  say  to  this  statement  made  on  behalf  of  Lord 
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Curzon?”  “ It’s  a lie.”  What  is  the  foreigner 
to  think  ? 

But  on  broader  grounds  than  this,  it  seems  to  us 
that  a protest  ought  to  be  raised  against  the  black- 
guarding of  public  men  under  the  pretext  of  disin- 
terested criticism.  So  far,  it  is  by  no  means  preva- 
lent ; but  there  has  been  more  than  enough  of  it, 
and  it  ought  to  stop.  When  it  flourished  here  in 
the  past,  it  degraded  public  life  to  an  extent  which 
only  a student  of  history  can  realize ; and  the  more 
ably  it  was  done,  and  the  greater  the  appearance  of 
knowledge  and  authority  with  fwhich  it  was  in- 
vested, the  worse  was  its  effect.  It  gave  a thor- 
oughly vicious  turn  to  all  controversy,  for  the  spice 
of  it  made  even  the  warmest  of  fair  comment  seem 
insipid.  Burke,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  the  most  famous  of  all  the  diatribes  of 
Junius,  said,  “ There  are  in  that  composition  many 
bold  truths,  but  it  was  the  rancour  and  venom  with 
which  I was  struck.”  Lesser  men  than  Burke  were 
less  able  to  distinguish,  and  attached  as  much 
credit  to  the  slander  as  to  the  truth.  We  will  add  a 
word  upon  the  special  case  of  the  subjection  of  the 
Prime  Minister  to  this  kind  of  attack.  He  is  very 
well  able  to  look  after  himself,  in  a sense ; but  he, 
too,  is  not  extremely  careful  about  what  weapons 
he  employs,  when  it  comes  to  a personal  encounter. 
Criticism  of  his  acts  and  measures  there  must  be ; 
they  often  call  for  it,  and  our  own  has  not  been  too 
mild.  But  to  the  man  himself  the  Empire  owes  an 
incalculable  debt  of  gratitude  and  respect,  and  his 
countrymen,  if  they  are  not  blind  to  his  faults,  still 
do  not  care  to  see  them  caricatured  and  trumpeted 
abroad  in  a temper  of  personal  vindictiveness. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF 
POPULATION 

THERE  is  growing  evidence  that  the 
problem  of  population  is  once  more 
beginning  to  occupy  the  public  mind. 
Not  only  does  the  world-wide  slump  in  trade 
make  the  average  man  anxious  about  his  own 
maintenance  and  the  maintenance  of  his  children, 
but  it  has  become  impossible  for  any  observer 
of  contemporary  events  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  the  rapid  growth  of  population  in 
various  countries  by  itself  involves  a threat  of 
fresh  world-warfare.  A few  days  ago  the  Premier 
of  Australia  made  pointed  reference  to  the  already 
crowded,  yet  still  rapidly  growing,  population  of 
Japan,  and  left  his  audience  to  draw  the  infer- 
ence that  Japan  must  find  new  outlets  for  her 
people,  for  which  she  may  be  driven  to  fight. 
An  examination  of  German  political  writings  for 
ten  years  preceding  the  Great  War  shows  that 
the  leaders  of  German  thought  deliberately 
argued  that  Germany  must  engage  in  war  in 
order  to  find  room  for  her  expanding  population.* 
In  this  matter  Germany  and  Japan  are  no  dif- 
ferent from  the  rest  of  the  world.  More  than 
three  hundred  years  ago  an  Englishman  argued 
with  great  frankness  that  if  a nation  had  not  room 
for  its  growing  population  in  its  own  territories, 
it  must  overlap  into  the  territory  of  its  neigh- 
bours, and  that  their  resistance  must,  if  neces- 
sary, be  overcome  by  war.  The  name  of  the 

* See  ‘ Conquest  and  Kultur,’  issued  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information,  Washington,  1918. 


Englishman  was  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  the  name 
of  his  book  ‘ Utopia.’  Honestly  examined,  the 
proposition  is  indisputable.  Men  will  always 
prefer  to  kill  other  people  rather  than  to  starve 
themselves. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  world  as  a whole  has 
never  yet  been  fully  peopled;  but  nations  fight 
for  visible  opportunities  of  expansion,  and  are 
not  deterred  by  calculations  as  to  the  theoretical 
capacity  of  the  globe.  The  problem  to-day,  in 
the  West  at  any  rate,  is  not  primarily— as  it  was 
when  Malthus  wrote — the  question  of  finding 
enough  food;  it  is  the  question  of  finding  suf- 
ficient means  for  the  enjoyment  of  life.  In  most 
Western  countries,  as  a result  of  the  development 
of  machinery,  the  standard  of  living  has  been  so 
greatly  raised  that  much  more  than  mere  subsist- 
ence is  required  by  nearly  the  whole  population. 
But  additional  requirements  for  the  enjoyment  of 
life  all  involve  some  additional  call  upon  the 
natural  resources  of  the  earth.  If  fields  are  to  be 
set  aside  for  playing  cricket,  they  cannot  also  be 
used  for  growing  potatoes ; if  our  population  is  to 
be  better  clothed,  more  of  the  earth’s  surface  must 
be  devoted  to  cotton  plantations  and  mulberry 
groves.  Nor  are  these  considerations  canceller 
by  the  fact  that  at  the  present  moment  there  stiL 
seems  to  be  room  enough  left  in  the  world  for  ah 
the  cricket  fields  and  cotton  plantations  that 
Western  peoples  are  likely  to  want  for  some  time 
to  come.  That  may  be  true,  but  it  has  to  be 
remembered  that  the  people  of  Western  Europe 
and  of  the  United  States  are  fortunate  enough  to 
hold  an  extraordinarily  favourable  position  as 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  world’s  population. 
This  minority  of  white  men  in  reality  constitutes 
a racial  aristocracy ; it  lives  in  relative  luxury ; 
while  other  races  are  half-starved.  India  and 
China  between  them  hold  nearly  half  the  popula- 
tion of  the  whole  globe.  The  vast  majority  of 
their  inhabitants  rarely,  if  ever,  have  what  the 
people  of  Western  Europe  and  of  the  United 
States  would  call  a square  meal ; they  are  for  the 
most  part  dressed  in  the  very  scantiest  clothing ; 
their  houses  are  mud  hovels,  empty  of  furniture. 
It  is  largely  because  of  their  low  standard  of 
living  and  the  resulting  cheap  labour  that  we 
are  able  to  live  so  well.  If  they  could  force  their 
standard  of  living  up  to  our  present  level,  we 
should  begin  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  danger 
of  the  whole  globe  being  overcrowded. 

In  any  event  the  problem  of  local  overcrowd- 
ing remains.  Few  people  looking  at  the  great 
towns  of  England  can  honestly  deny  that  this 
problem  stares  us  in  the  face  to-day.  A very 
large  proportion  of  our  urban  population  lives  in 
narrow  streets  where  sunshine  rarely  penetrates, 
and  really  fresh  air  is  unknown.  For  tens  of 
thousands  of  children  the  pavement  of  these 
narrow  streets  or  a small  courtyard  adjoining  their 
school  is  the  only  playground.  The  working 
lives  of  their  parents  are  spent  in  crowded 
factories  and  in  crowded  trams  and  trains  going 
backwards  and  forwards  to  their  work.  That  is 
how  the  problem  of  population  presents  itself  in 
hard  facts  in  England  to-day,  and  these  hard 
facts  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  any  such  suggested 
remedies  as  the  building  of  garden  suburbs  or 
the  promotion  of  emigration.  To  re-house  the 
whole  of  our  overcrowded  urban  population  in 
new  quarters  with  sufficient  bedroom  and  sitting- 
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room  and  bathroom  accommodation,  with  gardens 
and  playgrounds  and  broad  streets,  would  in- 
volve an  expenditure  running  into  thousands  of 
millions.  Who  is  to  provide  the  money?  And 
for  how  many  generations  are  we  to  wait  till  the 
work  is  accomplished?  As  for  emigration,  the 
two  basic  facts  are  : (1)  that  the  people  whom 
England  could  most  easily  spare  are  just  those 
who  have  too  little  enterprise  to  emigrate;  and 
(2)  that  the  Dominions  are  increasingly  reluctant 
to  receive  even  those  Englishmen  who  are  willing 
to  try  to  better  their  fortunes  by  crossing  the 
sea.  As  a remedy  for  the  urban  overcrowding  in 
England  to-day  the  little  trickle  of  emigration  that 
takes  place  effects  nothing;  it  does  not  even  ap- 
proximately balance  the  continuing  growth  of  the 
population.  In  the  decade  ending  1911  the 
average  annual  net  outflow  of  passengers  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  countries  outside  Europe 
was  245,000;  in  the  same  decade  the  average 
annual  increase  of  population  in  England  and 
Wales  alone  was  352,000.  Subsequent  figures 
have  been  so  greatly  affected  by  war  influences 
that  they  provide  a doubtful  basis  for  any  per- 
manent argument,  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  emigration  can  reach  a sufficient  volume  to 
diminish  the  present  overcrowding  of  England. 

As  regards  the  actual  growth  of  our  popula- 
tion there  is  a good  deal  of  misunderstanding  in 
the  minds  of  many  people.  The  phrase  “ the 
birth-rate  ” is  so  much  used  that  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  people  assuming  that  a declining 
birth-rate  necessarily  means  a declining  popula- 
tion ; it  may  in  fact  mean  an  actual  increase  in 
the  rate  of  expansion.  Compare,  for  example, 
the  figures  of  1920  with  those  for  the  decade 
;nding  1880.  The  birth-rate  in  England  and 
Wales  in  1920  was  25.4  per  1,000;  from  1871  to 
1880  the  average  annual  birth-rate  was  35.4  per 
1,000.  But  did  this  heavy  drop  in  the  birth-rate 
mean  fewer  births?  On  the  contrary,  in  1920  the 
number  of  births  was  957, 782,  whereas  the 
average  annual  number  of  births  from  1871-80 
was  only  858,878.  Thus,  with  a birth-rate 
reduced  by  10  per  1,000  we  had  an  increase  of 
nearly  100,000  births.  The  explanation  is,  of 
course,  perfectly  simple.  A rate  means  nothing 
unless  we  know  the  volume  over  which  it  is 
taken.  One  per  cent,  on  a million  is  worth  more 
than  10  per  cent,  on  a thousand.  The  larger 
volume  which  our  population  now  possesses  as 
compared  with  1880  enables  a lower  birth-rate  to 
produce  a larger  number  of  children.  This 
arithmetical  consideration  finally  dominates  the 
whole  problem  of  population.  Assuming  that  we 
do  not  want  our  children  to  die  off  in  infancy  as 
in  Russia  and  China,  there  is  no  escape  from  the 
proposition  that  a high  birth-rate  is  only  possible 
in  a small  population.  Thus  whatever  may  be 
said  by  theologians,  or  by  socialists,  it  is  inevit- 
able that  families  must  grow  smaller  as  popula- 
tions grow  larger,  for  otherwise  in  a very  few 
generations  the  whole  earth  could  be  filled  with 
the  members  of  one  race  only.  To  reach  that 
point  would  involve  a good  deal  of  wholesale 
killing,  and  when  it  was  reached,  the  problem  of 
population  would  still  remain.  For  unless  the 
members  of  the  triumphant  race  reduced  their 
birth-rate,  they  would  find  themselves  compelled 
in  the  next  generation  to  begin  killing  one 
another. 


ORGAN-PLAYING 

IT  is  indicative  of  the  state  of  our  musical 
criticism  that  the  organ  recital  given  by 
Monsieur  Josef  Bonnet  the  other  day  in 
Westminster  Abbey  should  have  received  little  or 
no  serious  notice  from  the  critics.  The  occasion 
was  nevertheless  an  important  one  in  a country 
whose  musical  history  is  closely  bound  up  with 
organ-playing;  which  possesses  the  finest  organs 
in  the  world,  and  where  there  was  a really 
fine  tradition  of  organ-playing  in  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries.  The  tradition  fell  very 
low;  the  art  was  much  degraded  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century ; but  recent  years  have 
seen  a considerable  revival,  and  even  our 
organists  have  been  touched  by  the  broad  modern 
spirit  that  is  living  in  music  to-day.  M.  Bonnet 
is  a type  of  musician  very  seldom  associated  with 
the  organ.  He  is  a virtuoso,  a kind  of  Liszt  of 
his  instrument.  For  one  thing,  he  plays  without 
notes,  and  thus  escapes  one  at  least  of  the  many 
distractions  which  commonly  interfere  between 
the  organist  and  a perfectly  personal  and  emo- 
tional expression  of  the  music  he  is  performing. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  well-nigh  impossible 
for  a man,  sitting  as  it  were  at  a desk,  studying  a 
written  score,  manipulating  keyboards  and 
pedals,  and  at  the  same  time  mentally  and 
physically  arranging  combinations  of  sixty  or 
seventy  stops,  to  be  in  the  mental  state  favour- 
able to  true  musical  expression.  The  proof  is  to 
be  found  in  the  high  performances  attained  by 
masters  of  improvisation  on  the  organ  who  in 
many  cases  are  but  uninspired  performers  of 
written  music. 

M.  Bonnet  plays  as  though  he  were  inventing; 
but  with  a crispness,  a certainty,  and  a rhythm 
that  are  as  rare  as  they  are  delightful.  It  was 
charming  to  sit  in  the  Abbey  at  the  pleasant  and 
convenient  hour  of  6.30  in  the  evening,  and  let 
the  eye  wander  and  lose  itself  in  its  incomparable 
vistas,  while  the  ear  and  mind  were  gravely 
occupied  by  those  noble  and  impersonal  utter- 
ances of  which  the  organ  alone  is  capable,  and 
which  make  it  so  apt  a partner  with  architecture. 
That  is  the  way  such  music  should  be  enjoyed; 
and  the  crowded  state  of  the  building  was  a proof 
that  people  are  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  so 
agreeable  an  opportunity.  Dr.  Sydney  Nichol- 
son, who  is  no  great  player  himself,  has  done  a 
great  deal  for  church  music,  and  is  artist  enough 
and  modest  enough  not  to  use  his  post  (as  others 
have  done)  for  his  own  vain-glory ; but  rather  to 
let  it  serve  the  highest  interests  of  music.  I hope 
that  he  will  make  these  Abbey  performances  a 
permanent  feature  of  our  musical  life. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a prejudice  against  the 
organ,  and  one  justly  founded,  to  be  overcome  in 
the  minds  of  many  sensitive  and  advanced 
musicians.  The  reason  for  it  is  two-fold.  One 
was  stated  by  Berlioz  in  his  ‘ Treatise  on  Instru- 
mentation ’ when  he  said  : — 

“ There  seems  to  exist  between  these  two  musical 
powers,  the  organ  and  the  orchestra,  a secret  anti- 
pathy. The  organ  and  the  orchestra  are  both 
kings;  or  rather  one  is  Emperor  and  the  other  Pope. 
Their  mission  is  not  the  same;  their  interests  are  too 
vast,  and  too  diverse,  to>  be  confounded  together. 
Therefore  on  almost  all  occasions  when  this  singular 
connection  is  attempted,  either  the  organ  much  pre- 
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dominates  over  the  orchestra,  or  the  orchestra,  hav- 
ing- been  raised  to  an  immoderate  degree  of  influence, 
almost  eclipses  its  adversary.  In  general,  the 
organ  is  formed  for  absolute  domination ; it  is  a 
jealous  and  intolerant  instrument.” 

If  this  is  true,  as  I think  it  is,  of  the  organ  at 
its  best  and  perfectly  handled,  what  can  be  said  of 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  fumbler  in  the 
Parish  Church  who  contrives  in  the  space  of  an 
hour  to  commit  almost  every  atrocity  possible  to 
bad  taste  and  bad  musicianship?  Organ-playing 
is  too  often  like  preaching ; the  circumstances 
make  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  the  hearer  to  go 
away ; he  is  obliged  to  sit  and  listen  to  strains 
which  may  be  grandiloquent  without  being  grand, 
and  pompous  without  being  dignified.  The  true 
organ  tone  is  essentially  monotonous,  and  the 
purer  it  is,  the  more  apt  is  this  monotony  to  weary 
and  depress  the  ear.  The  whole  genius  of  the 
instrument  is  grave  and  philosophic;  it  is  in- 
capable of  any  but  momentary  excursions  into  a 
lighter  vein ; and  the  slightest  error  of  taste  verges 
on  the  indecent,  and  is  shocking  to  all  sense  of 
seemliness;  it  is  as  though  an  old  lady  should 
beckon  you  to  some  impropriety.  It  is  not  merely  the 
ear  that  is  affronted  by  bad  taste  in  organ  playing ; 
a sense  of  shame  afflicts  you,  a kind  of  embarrass- 
ment such  as  is  associated  with  all  outrages  upon 
proportion.  For  even  a poor  organ  is  the  work 
of  many  master  craftsmen  and  represents  in  a 
high  degree  the  perfection  attainable  in  things 
wrought  by  the  hand  of  man.  Serious  thought 
and  consideration  have  gone  to  the  proportions  of 
metal  to  be  used  in  the  pipes ; the  finest  woods, 
sunned  and  seasoned  in  many  climes,  have  been 
fashioned  and  joined  by  the  most  skilful  wood- 
workers ; and  from  the  pipe  thirty  feet  high  whose 
soft  muttering  shakes  the  building,  to  the  minute 
little  metal  tube  an  inch  long  that  is  the  topmost 
branch  of  the  great  tree  of  sound,  all  have  been 
subject  on  the  voicer’s  bench  to  the  minute 
manipulations  that  determine  their  character  and 
bring  thousands  of  them  together  within  the 
scope  of  one  tonal  conception.  To  place  all  this 
at  the  mercy  of  some  clumsy  hobbledehoy  or 
grievous  spinster,  and  to  have  its  noble  possi- 
bilities explored  and  exploited  by  untrained  and 
insensible  fingers,  is  to  sin  in  a high  degree 
against  artistic  proportion.  Unfortunately,  with 
us  the  Church  is  the  only  endowment  for  the 
organ,  and  churches,  as  a rule,  cannot  afford  to 
pay  the  organist  a sum  which  will  command  the 
services  of  a man  or  woman  of  taste  and  talent. 
There  is  little  or  no  personal  glory  in  the  business, 
and  the  fees  and  bouquets  awarded  to  the  platform 
performer  are  not  for  the  organist,  who  is  either 
invisible,  or  presents  only  a pair  of  labouring 
shoulders  to  his  audience.  These  conditions,  it 
is  true,  eliminate  many  of  the  unworthy,  and 
leave  to  the  real  musician  a field  of  true  if  lonely 
devotion.  And  the  organist  who  is  really  a 
musician  is  usually  a very  fine  one. 

The  standard  of  organ-playing  in  London  is 
now  very  high,  and  I would  say  that  there  are 
probably  more  instruments  in  London  of  quite 
first-class  quality  than  are  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  of  any  other  country  with  the  exception  of 
France  and  Germany.  The  school  of  English 
organ-playing,  coming  direct  as  it  does  from  the 
cathedral  and  the  great  psalmody  of  Protes- 
tantism, is  of  a cold  and  grave  style  compared 


with  that  of  Catholic  countries;  but  it  is  for  that 
reason  all  the  more  suited  to  the  genius  of  the 
instrument.  I know  of  no  two  finer  examples  of 
this  style,  tinged  with  a modern  sense  of  har- 
monic colour,  than  are  to  be  studied  at  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  and  the  Brompton  Oratory  respectively. 
Mr.  MacPherson’s  improvisation  is  one  of  the 
beauties  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  He  is  so  much 
one  with  the  organ  and  the  building  that  those 
wonderful  preludes  of  his  seem  like  the  voice  and 
utterance  of  the  place  itself.  Vague,  but  never 
formless,  they  float  and  dissolve  beneath  the  vault 
like  shafts  of  light  through  a painted  window. 
Almost  any  afternoon,-  for  three  or  four  exquisite 
minutes  before  the  service,  you  may  enjoy  this 
solemn  and  beautiful  experience ; it  is  almost  as 
though  you  witnessed  some  great  tropical  tree  in 
the  act  of  flowering ; and  at  the  end  you  will  hear 
a masterpiece  of  Bach  wedded  also  to  the  spirit 
of  Wren,  and  visiting  with  him  in  thunder  and 
light  every  corner  of  the  vast  tabernacle.  Few 
people  are  consciously  aware  of  this  or  know  who 
does  it — which  no  doubt  is  what  the  organist 
would  wish.  At  the  Brompton  Oratory,  where 
Walker’s  lovely  diapasons  are  still  unspoiled, 
you  will  hear  at  Vespers  on  a Sunday  an  almost 
continuous  organ  accompaniment  of  quite  a dif- 
ferent kind.  The  Gregorian  purist  might  not 
always  approve  of  it ; but  I,  trained  in  a very 
different  school,  find  in  it  a true  and  charming 
accompaniment  to  the  reverent  and  careful  ritual 
of  the  Oratorians.  The  striking  of  half-past  three 
on  the  clock,  the  jingle  of  the  sanctuary  bell,  the 
entrance  of  the  procession  with  its  great  candles 
to  symbolise  the  bearing  of  the  Gospel  light  into 
a dark  world,  all  accompanied  by  a melodious 
outbreak  that  seems  to  shepherd  the  grouping- 
figures  round  the  altar  and  sink  with  them  into 
prayer,  represent  to  me  a purely  artistic  experi- 
ence compressed  into  a very  few  minutes,  that 
for  dramatic  and  artistic  unity  is  unequalled  in 
London ; and  Mr.  d’Evr-y’s  genius  is  that, 
having  to  accompany  both  priests  and  choir 
almost  continuously  for  an  hour,  he  never  allows 
his  tone  to  become  monotonous,  never  dominates 
or  preaches,  but  provides  a shining  river  of  tone 
on  which  the  ceremonies  and  the  words  are  borne 
away. 

De  torrente  in  via  bibet,  says  the  Vesper  psalm  ; 
and  I often  lift  up  my  head  after  that  refreshing- 
draught. 

Filson  Young. 

“HELLO,  YANK: 

WHAT  ABOUT  ENGLAND  ? ” 

EVER  since  I crossed  the  Channel  from 
France  and  came,  on  a bright  Sunday  morn- 
ing, through  Southampton  into  England, 
I’ve  been  asking  myself  a question. 

You  must  understand  I am  a man  past  forty  and 
an  American  who  has  never  before  set  foot  on  Eng- 
lish soil.  I am  a writer  and,  as  is  natural  in  one  of 
my  trade,  have  beein  trying  all  my  life  to  catch, 
understand  a little  and  put  down  in  words  my  own 
impressions  and  feelings  at  vital  moments  of  my 
life. 

There  is  no  doubt  I am  a typical  American.  An 
American  friend  who,  a few  days  ago,  met  me 
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slouching  through  the  streets  of  Oxford,  spoke  of 
me  as  representing  to  his  mind  Rip  Van  Winkle 
before  the  time  of  the  great  sleep.  “ At  least, 
seeing  you  here  in  England  brings  into  my  mind 
any  number  of  historic  American  characters,”  he 
explained.  Later  he  named  several,  all  unfortun- 
ately disreputable  ones. 

It  is  no  doubt  true.  I am  a typical  American. 
There  is  no  escape.  Before  me  the  traditional 
English  reserve  goes  all  to  pieces.  Perhaps  the 
coming  over  here  of  so  many  American  soldier  boys 
had  something  to  do  with  that.  At  any  rate,  people 
shout  at  me  on  the  streets.  “ Hello,  Yank,”  they 
say.  Night  after  night  I have  walked  in  the  streets 
of  London  and  had  it  happen.  It  has  been  shouted 
at  me  in  Piccadilly,  in  Whitechapel,  on  London 
Bridge.  Little  London  street  women  have  whis- 
pered it  at  me  as  I walked  at  night  through  Trafal- 
gar Square,  ’busmen  have  grinned  and  said  it  as 
thev  collected  my  fare,  beggars  have  whined  it,  the 
sellers  of  newspapers  have  shouted  it  after  me,  and 
when  I have  turned  and  tried  to  stare  all  these 
people  down,  they  have  only  winked  and  laughed. 

All  right  then,  being  the  typical  American  and 
accepting  even  the  Yank — although  Pm  not  a Yank 
at  all  but  a Mid-American,  an  Ohio  and  Illinois 
man,  which  has  about  as  much  to  do  with  being  a 
Yank  as  being  an  English  inn-keeper  has  to  do  with 
being  a Lrenchman — nevertheless  I say,  accepting 
the  Yank  and  only  calling  back  at  them,  “ Hello 
yourself,  you  Johnny  Bull,”  I’ve  been  trying  to 
think  my  way  through  something  ever  since  I 
landed  in  England. 

What  is  the  American  attitude  towards  England 
and  Englishmen  ? 

And  that  really  means,  why  is  there  always  a 
little  sore  spot  that  keeps  asserting  itself  when  we 
want  to  warm  up  to  you  ? 

Before  I go  any  deeper  into  this  somewhat 
tangled  affair,  let  me  say  that  I do  not  believe  it  is 
political.  In  spite  of  all  the  things  our  newspapers 
and  politicians  say  about  the  voice  of  a free  people 
expressing  itself  through  the  ballot,  most  Ameri- 
cans are  not,  I believe,  politically  minded.  When 
we  think  of  you  English  people,  we  do  not  think 
of  the  Irish  question  or  of  any  trouble  you  may 
be  having  in  some  one  or  a dozen  of  your  Colonial 
possessions.  We  think  of  you  as  English  people 
living  in  England. 

Just  at  first,  when  I had  but  newly  landed  on 
your  island  and  had  been  here  but  two  or  three 
days,  I thought  I knew  just  how  I felt.  I made 
for  myself  one  of  those  broad  strong  phrases  that 
are  so  satisfactory  at  first  and  so  unsatisfactory 
later.  At  first  the  phrase  made  me  proud  and  glad 
and  chesty.  It  seemed  so  complete  and  clever. 

“ I love  England  and  dislike  the  English.”  That 
was  the  phrase  I made,  and  at  first  it  seemed  to  fill 
me  up  and  made  me  feel  warm  and  self-satisfied  and 
manly,  like  drinking  a quart  of  good  English  ale. 

And  then  the  little  devils  of  doubt  came  creeping 
in.  I kept  meeting  individual  Englishmen  and 
English  women  I did  like.  I haven’t  met  one  yet 
I could  dislike  as  an  individual.  Now  I am  be- 
ginning to  wonder  if  the  feeling  I have  could  not 
be  expressed  in  some  such  manner  as  this — that 
what  I dislike  in  the  English  as  a people,  and  what 
all  Americans  dislike,  is  that  you  seem  to  think  you 
know  us  because  we  are  your  sons.  We  aren’t  at 
all,  you  know.  That  phase  of  our  American  life  is 
passed.  It  is  gone  for  ever.  The  pioneer  days 


are  gone  in  America.  The  sons  of  the  pioneers 
have  passed  into  the  making  of  the  new  American, 
and  the  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  these 
men  are  for  the  most  part  dying  or  going  insane 
with  loneliness  and  repression  in  the  barren  New 
England  hills.  They  are  really,  you  see,  the  last 
of  the  Yanks. 

As  regards  England  you  must  understand  that 
we  Americans,  no  matter  what  our  blood  may  be — 
and  it  is  much  more  likely  to  be  a somewhat  wild 
mixture  of  the  blood  of  all  the  races  than  English 
blood — we  are,  I say,  as  regards  England,  in  a 
somewhat  peculiar  position.  We  speak,  read  and 
write  your  language,  all  of  us.  You’ve  got  us 
there.  A bond  has  been  created  that  it  will  take  a 
great  deal  of  pulling  and  straining  in  opposite 
directions  to  break.  But  the  bond  that  exists  be- 
tween us  to-day  is  a spiritual  and  an  intellectual 
bond.  It  is  no  longer  a blood  bond. 

That  is  a thing  1 believe  most  English  people  do 
not  understand.  Let  me  illustrate. 

I think  the  statement  I have  just  made  above — 
that  we  Americans  speak,  read  and  write  the  Eng- 
lish language — would  be  challenged  by  a great 
many,  perhaps  by  the  majority  of  Englishmen. 
The  difficulty  is  that  too  often  the  challenge  would 
also  be  a taunt,  and  my  point  is  that  the  taunt  is 
unnecessary.  It  may  be  that  we  Americans  are 
but  corrupting  a fine  old  language,  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  just  possible  that  we  are  making  a 
new  language,  enriched  by  our  own  experiences  of 
life  in  field,  town  and  factory.  At  any  rate  it  is 
true  that  any  number  of  the  younger  American 
writers  would  not  be  at  all  hurt  by  the  accusation 
that  they  do  not  write  good  English,  while  to  say 
of  them  that  they  do  not  write  good  American 
would  make  them  at  once  sit  up  and  listen. 

The  truth  is  that  all  of  us  over  there,  Russians, 
Italians,  Poles,  Jews,  Scandinavians,  Germans, 
Irish,  Scottish,  English,  do  in  a truly  amazing 
short  time  stop  being  all  of  these  things  and  we  do 
become  American.  Something  happens  to  us,  and, 
if  we  chance  to  escape,  it  inevitably  happens  to  our 
children. 

I have,  you  see,  named  all  of  the  races  above,  and 
that  is  only  a part  of  them,  and  I have  put  England 
last  because,  in  fact,  in  a modern  American  city  or 
town,  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Cincinnati, 
or  in  smaller  places  like  Springfield,  Ohio  oe 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  English  blood  is  one  of 
the  thinnest  streams  now  flowing  into  the  great 
river  of  American  life. 

But  we  speak,  write  and  read  the  English 
language  and,  speaking,  reading  and  writing  the 
one  language,  the  sons  of  all  these  races  go  to  the 
public  schools  where  they  are  taught  to  look  up  to 
and  venerate  your  great  English  poets,  dramatists 
and  novelists.  What  a truly  unbelievable  assort- 
ment of  Italian,  Irish,  German,  Scandinavian  and 
Polish  boys  have  sat  under  trees  near  American 
factory  towns  to  read  ‘ Tom  Brown’s  Schooldays,’ 
‘ Oliver  Twist  ’ and  f Ivanhoe,’  while  they 
dreamed  of  England  and  English  life  ! 

The  effect  in  a spiritual  sense  might  be  something 
quite  magical.  It  isn’t,  because  of  that  little  sore 
spot.  I wish  I could  put  my  finger  fairly  on  it. 

There  is  a struggle  going  on  in  America.  No 
one  quite  understands  it  yet,  although  books  and 
articles  are  constantly  being  written  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  hope,  many  of  us,  that  a quite  distinct 
culture  is  being  born,  but  we  do  not  know  yet  what 
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it  will  be  like  and  we  do  not  fancy  the  feeling 
we  get  from  so  many  Englishmen  that  they  think 
they  do  know. 

For  example,  what  one  of  your  English  writers 
has  ever  come  to  us  in  a really  inquiring  mood  ? 
They  come,  get  off  the  boat  at  New  York,  are 
asked  at  once  by  a reporter  what  they  think  of 
America,  then  they  go  on  a lecture  tour,  make  some 
money,  and  come  home  to  write  articles  for  Ameri- 
can magazines  regarding  their  impressions  of 
America  and  make  some  more  money. 

The  thing  that  we  half-haltinglyfhope  is  growing 
up  in  America  is  of  vital  interest  to  some  of  us  over 
there.  Because  of  the  spiritual  bond  always  being 
renewed  between  England  and  America  and  be- 
cause of  our  use  of  one  language,  we  do  look 
to  you  for  a kind  of  brotherhood  that,  on  the  whole, 
we  feel  we  do  not  get. 

You  see  I am  accusing  you  English  of  a kind  of 
smugness  in  your  attitude  towards  America.  I 
think  it  exists  because  we  do  use  the  same  language 
and  because  there  has  been  in  the  attitude  of  many 
Americans  towards  at  least  your  more  cultured 
Englishmen  what  must  often  have  looked  like 
social  and  intellectual  boot-licking.  It  may  some- 
times have  been  that  and  then,  quite  often,  it  may 
have  been  something  else. 

There  is  something  childlike  about  us.  I wish 
you  would  understand  that.  Even  our  sometimes 
offensive  boasting  about  our  mechanical  progress 
and  our  wealth  is  child’s  boasting.  We  are  dread- 
fully unsure.  People  who  are  sure  do  not  need  to 
boast. 

One  of  our  least  known  and  perhaps  crudest  of 
American  poets  some  time  ago  published  a poem. 
One  got  a picture  of  him  standing  on  a bridge  over 
the  Chicago  River.  About  him  was  the  smoke, 
the  roar,  the  terrible  rush  of  the  modern  American 
city.  He  at  least  realized  that  the  black  figures  of 
men  rushing  past  him  were  not  men  of  a race  that 
is  made  and  that  can  be  easily  understood.  After 
one  line  in  which  he  cries,  “By  God,  we’ll  love  each 
other  or  die  trying,’’  he  ends  his  poem  with  these 
two  lines  : — 

“ We’ll  come  to  understanding-  too, 

In  some  grim  way  our  own  song  shall  come  through.” 

“ Hello,  Yank,  what  about  England?  ” 

You  see,  I am  trying  to  answer  that  question  by 
a plea.  It  may  be  that  you  English  are  a made 
people,  that  you  understand  each  other,  and  under- 
stand what  you  want  out  of  your  English  life. 

But  I do  think  that,  if  I am  right  in  my  sus- 
picions regarding  your  sureness  as  to  what  Ameri- 
can life  is,  you  are  making  a mistake,  and  that  the 
mistake,  if  it  goes  on,  will  in  the  end  do  much  to 
shred  and  make  weak  the  bond  that  now  exists  be- 
tween our  two  peoples. 

Sherwood  Anderson. 

ART  GREED 

I BLUSH  to  apply  the  word  Greed  to  such 
honourable  and  patriotic  art  bodies  as  the 
Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery,  the  Tate 
Gallery,  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund;  and 
to  such  eager  connoisseurs  and  workers  in  the 
public  service  as  Mr.  Charles  Aitken,  and  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Witt.  But  what  other  word  can  I use? 
Roget  does  not  help  me.  “Monopoly.”  “Hands  off.” 
“We  ourselves.”  “Let  London  hold  what  London 
has.”  No  ! “Greed”  must  remain.  But  it  is  an  un- 


selfish-devotion-to-art kind  of  greed,  and  the  trouble 
is,  I suppose,  that  I should  have  acted  in  the  way 
that  Mr.  Aitken,  Mr.  Witt,  and  the  others  acted, 
had  I been  in  their  shoes.  But  as  an  outsider, 
looking  on,  1 feel  that  there  was,  and  is  a finer  way. 

Let  me  state  this  hard  case  : then  the  reader  can 
judge. 

There  has  been  hanging  in  the  Tate  Gallery  for 
ten  years  a remarkable  picture  by  Millais,  called, 

‘ Christ  in  the  Home  of  His  Parents,’  or  ‘ The 
Carpenter’s  Shop,’  and  on  a screen  near  by  is  an 
exquisite  study  for  this  picture,  lent  to  the  Tate 
Gallery  by  Lieut.-Col.  H.  F.  Stephens,  son  of  F. 
G.  Stephens,  one  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brother- 
hood, and  for  many  years  art  critic  of  the 
Athenceum.  Illustrations  of  the  picture  and  the 
study  for  it  are  given  on  the  next  page.  I have  often 
wished  that  this  study  for  ‘ The  Carpenter’s 
Shop  ’ could  hang  beneath  the  picture,  as  the  varia- 
tions are  most  interesting,  and  the  eyes  long  in- 
stantly to  compare  the  two  versions.  Another 
study  is  owned  by  Mr.  Charles  Ricketts. 

It  is  amazing  to  read  with  what  salvoes  of  anger, 
disgust,  and  vituperation  this  serene,  beautiful, 
accomplished,  and  fundamentally  intensely  religi- 
ous picture  was  received,  when  it  was  first  shown  at 
the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  of  1850.  Black- 
wood called  it  “ ugly,  graceless,  unpleasant,  un- 
pleasing, atrociously  affected.”  A Royal  Acade- 
mician remarked  that  it  was  “ pictorial  blasphemy 
....  an  eccentricity  both  lamentable  and  revolt- 
ing.” Dickens  described  it  in  a leading  article  in 
Household  Words  as  “ mean,  odious,  revolting, 
and  repulsive.”  The  Times  also  employed  the 
word  “ revolting,”  and  added  to  it  “ disgusting.” 

As  these  critics  have  now  all  gone  to  higher  life, 
I may  leave  them  at  peace,  but  my  astonishment  re- 
mains earthbound,  that  anybody  should  ever  have 
felt  anything  but  joy  and  pride  in  this  Pre-Raphae- 
lite masterpiece.  It  is  an  amazing  production  for 
a youth.  Millais  was  twenty  when  he  painted  it, 
and  it  was  preceded  by  ' Lorenzo  and  Isabella,’ 
now  at  Liverpool,  which  was  exhibited  in  1849.  In 
my  present  mood,  after  some  days  of  dipping 
deepish  into  Millais,  I should,  if  caught  by  the 
throat  by  an  Art  Gunman,  and  told  to  say,  imme- 
diately, under  penalty  of  being  shot,  who  are  the 
seven  greatest  British  painters,  reply,  Hogarth, 
Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Turner,  Constable, 
Crome,  and  Millais.  The  astonishing  thing  about 
Millais  is  that  the  finest  work  of  this  prodigy  was 
done  when  he  was  a young  man.  He  was  still 
under  thirty  when  he  painted  ‘ Autumn  Leaves,’ 
‘ The  Blind  Girl,’  ‘ The  Huguenot,’  ‘ Sir  Isum- 
bras  at  the  Ford,’  ‘ The  Vale  of  Rest,’  and  f Apple 
Blossoms.’ 

' The  Carpenter’s  Shop  ’ is  a wonderful  produc- 
tion for  a boy  of  twenty.  It  is  also  a very  desirable 
possession.  So  thought  the  authorities  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  Melbourne,  Australia  : so  eager 
were  they  to  obtain  this  significant  example  by  the 
ablest  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  that, 
some  weeks  ago,  they  offered  to  the  owner  of  the 
picture,  Mrs.  Beer,  or  rather  her  executors,  who 
had  lent  it  to  the  Tate  Gallery,  the  large,  the  im- 
mense sum  of  £10,000,  no  doubt  thinking  that  such 
an  offer  was  irresistible. 

When  Mr.  Aitken,  the  smiling,  corybantic 
keeper  of  the  Tate  Gallery,  heard  of  this  offer,  he 
girded  himself  for  the  art  war  path ; his  art  slogan 
was,  “ This  picture,  the  most  central  and  outstand- 
ing achievement  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brother- 
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A PRE-RAPHAELITE  MASTERPIECE. 


From  the  picture  at  the  Tate  Gallery. 


‘ Christ  in  the  Carpenter's  Shop.' 

JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS. 


By  permission  of  the  owner,  Lieut.-Col.  H.  F.  Stephens, 

Original  Study  for  ‘ Christ  in  the  Carpenter’s  Shop. 

JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS. 
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hood  has  hung  in  the  Tate  Gallery  for  ten  years. 

It  must  not  go.  It  shall  not  go.  Help  ! Help  ! ” 
And  help  was  forthcoming.  The  Trustees  of  the 
National  and  Tate  Galleries  made  special  grants 
of  £1,000  and  <£750,  and  the  National  Art-Collec- 
tions Fund  set  aside  £2,500.  Mr.  Aitken  waylaid 
a Friend  of  Art  at  the  opening  of  the  new  rooms 
of  the  Tate  Gallery,  talked,  pointed  to  the  ' The 
Carpenter’s  Shop,’  explained  how  far  away  Aus- 
tralia is,  and  obtained  a promise  of  £1,000 
Another  Friend  of  Art,  after  seeing  the  picture, 
sent  Mr.  Witt  £1,000.  So  on  aftd  so  on.  When 
the  option  ended  on  the  18th  of  last  month,  nearly 
£2,000  was  wanting.  Another  Friend  of  Art 
guaranteed  the  sum,  but  hoped  that  it  would  be 
subscribed.  The  latest  information  is  that  all  but 
£640  has  been  collected,  and  as  still  another  Friend 
of  Art  is  willing  to  stand  for  that  sum,  f The  Car- 
penter’s Shop  ’ is  Ours. 

Now  for  the  minor  in  the  carol.  While  the 
money  for  the  purchase  of  ‘ The  Carpenter  s Shop 
was  being  beguiled,  with  infinite  discretion  and 
camaraderie  from  our  pockets,  there  were  appear- 
ing in  the  papers  sad,  but  civil  little  letters  from 
Australians,  pointing  out  that  Australia  is  art- 
hungry  ; that  she  finds  it  very  hard  to  obtain  great 
pictures  by  British  artists  ; that  sending  a picture  to 
Australia  is  not  like  sending  a picture  to  America ; 
and  that  as  England  possesses  so  many  great  works 
bv  Millais,  of  all  his  periods,  it  would  have  been 
kind  to  let  Melbourne  have  ' The  Carpenter’s 
Shop,’  particularly  as  she  had  the  courage  to  offer 
£10,000  for  it,  double  the  twentieth  century  price 
of  most  pictures  by  Millais,  with  the  exception  of 
' Sir  Isumbras  at  the  Ford,’  which  fetched  £8,190 
in  1913. 

An  Australian,  who  had  not  seen  the  picture, 
argued  that  it  is  especially  suitable  to  Australia,  as 
through  the  open  door  of  ‘ The  Carpenter’s  Shop  ’ 
may  be  seen  a flock  of  sheep  in  a hurdle  pen.  That 
raises  an  interesting  point.  Shepherds,  who  do  not 
happen  to  be  artists,  will  not  like  the  sheep.  These 
animals,  to  use  a French  studio  expression,  are  in 
the  nature  of  chic.  As  everyone  knows,  the  first 
two  tenets  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood 
were,  to  have  genuine  ideas  to  express,  and  to 
study  nature  attentively,  so  as  to  know  how  to  ex- 
press them.  The  details  of  a picture  were  treated 
as  objects  of  sight,  not  as  objects  of  memory,  and 
local  colour  was  insisted  upon,  especially  in  the 
work  of  Ford  Madox  Brown  and  Holman  Hunt, 
often  with  a complete  disregard  of  tone  and  the 
unifying  effect  of  atmosphere.  It  is  on  record  how 
painstakinglv  Millais  built  up  the  objects  of  sight 
in  ‘ The  Carpenter’s  Shop.’  How  the  picture  was 
the  “ outcome  of  the  combined  brains  of  the  Mil- 
lais family  how  every  detail  was  studied;  how 
he  would  carry  the  picture  to  a carpenter’s  shop  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gower  Street,  where  the 
family  were  then  living,  so  that  he  might  paint  the 
interior  direct  from  what  he  saw  there ; how  once 
when  he  was  asked  how  he  could  paint  and  talk 
with  such  gusto,  he  replied,  tapping  his  head,  "Oh, 
that’s  all  right.  I have  painted  every  touch  in  my 
head,  as  it  were,  long  ago,  and  have  now  only  to 
transfer  it  to  canvas.”  But  the  sheep  ! There 
were  no  sheep  in  Gower  Street,  and  as  Sending-in- 
Dav  was  close  at  hand,  there  was  no  time  to  go 
into  the  country,  so — here  the  ardent  young  Pre- 
Raphaelite  wavered — Millais  went  " to  a neigh- 
bouring butcher’s,  where  he  bought  two  sheep’s 


heads  with  the  wool  on,  and  from  these  he  painted 
the  flock.” 

Those  sheep  have  always  troubled  me.  The 
landscape  peep  is  lovely,  but  the  sheep  are  uncon- 
vincing. Even  Millais’s  great  skill  could  not  paint 
a live  flock  from  two  heads  with  the  wool  on  ac- 
quired from  the  butcher. 

Yesterday  a farmer-lawyer  called  upon  me.  He 
knows  as  little  about  art,  as  I of  relativity.  I 
showed  him  a photograph  of  ‘ The  Carpenter’s 
Shop,’  that  picture  being  uppermost  in  my  mind. 
He  scrutinised  it  inch  by  inch  as  if  it  were  a 
palimpsest,  and  after  a while  said,  “ I like  it  all  ex- 
cept the  sheep.” 

" Why  don’t  you  like  the  sheep?  ” I asked? 

“ Because  they’re  all  wrong,  the  eyes  and  the 
ears — and  no  sheep  has  a straight  line  down  the 
face  from  forehead  to  mouth. 

But  the  sheep  are  right  enough  not  to  affect  the 
beauty  of  this  remarkable  picture,  which  Australia 
wants  and  cannot  get  because  of  the  g (I  can- 

not again  write  the  word  in  full)  of  England.  Can- 
not something  be  done?  Could  not  ‘ The  Car- 
penter’s Shop  ’ be  lent  to  Melbourne  for  two  years? 
That  might  be  the  beginning  of  a system  of  lending 
pictures  from  our  abundance  to  the  Dominions  Be- 
yond the  Seas.  Turner,  for  example,  of  whom 
England  has  more  than  she  can  show. 

If  this  were  done,  how  glad  I should  be  to  write 
an  article  called  ‘ Art  Courtesy,’  or  even  ‘ Art 
Love.’ 

C.  Lewis  Hind. 

OXFORD 

II.— THE  STUDENT  DISARMED 

PERHAPS  Oxford  will  never  be  so  old  again, 
nor  quite  so  wise,  nor  quite  so  secretive,  as 
she  became  in  those  last  overwhelming 
stages  of  the  war.  It  was  as  though  intolerable  age 
had  suddenly  swept  down  upon  her  and  she  no 
longer  thought,  as  of  old,  with  the  mind  of  youth 
that  filled  her  every  street  and  was  in  every  corner 
of  her  being,  but  with  the  mind  of  all  her  centuries. 
Very  wonderful  she  seemed,  but  very  old,  and  piti- 
ful as  was  nothing  else  in  the  whole  length  of  Eng- 
land. To  those  whew  knew  her  the  rejuvenescence 
was  not  even  a dream.  It  was  not  impossible  or 
improbable;  it  was  an  idea  that  simply  failed  to 
occur.  And  indeed,  however  much  of  youth  she 
may  take  to  herself  again,  she  can  never  be  in  all 
things  exactly  as  once  she  was,  for  even  the  spirit 
of  youth,  despite  the  poets,  is  not  immutable.  Many 
and  deep  changes  may  at  this  moment  be  remarked, 
and  though  some  will  pass  away  with  the  present 
generation,  some  will  surely  endure. 

Dons  have  borne  witness  on  many  festive  occa- 
sions that  they  observe  distinct  aberrations  from 
the  time-honoured  habits  of  ordinary  under- 
graduates in  pre-war  days.  Punctuality  has  be- 
come a rule  almost  oppressive  to  those  set  in  au- 
thority ; work  has  become  a serious  consideration ; 
essays  have  become  more  normal  phenomena  than 
ingenious  excuses  for  their  non-appearance ; tutors 
are  looked  upon  with  a respect  not  necessarily  more 
sincere,  but  certainly  more  formal,  than  that  of  by- 
gone days;  lectures  are  more  scrupulously  at- 
tended; hours  of  work  have  become  more  clearly 
defined;  social  life  has  taken  on  a decidedly  more 
sober  hue. 

These  are  a few  of  the  many  detailed  indications 
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of  change.  Oxford  has  lost  much  of  its  broad 
geniality.  Much  of  the  gracious  ease,  which  made 
her  learning  so  genuinely  humane,  has  departed. 
Probably  it  has  departed  for  ever.  The  basis  of 
the  University  is  steadily  broadening  and,  even  in 
normal  years  of  the  future,  the  average  financial 
status  of  the  undergraduate  will  almost  certainly  be 
inferior  to  that  of  his  predecessor  before  the  war. 
To  this  new  generation  education  is  necessarily  a 
more  earnest  thing.  The  economic  pressure  is 
much  more  insistent,  and  it  is  now  exerted  on  many 
who,  but  for  the  war,  would  have  been  securely 
exempt  from  its  operations. 

In  past  ages  the  University  student  who,  like 
Matthew  Arnold’s  cunning  workman  in  Pekin, 
laboured  at  early  morn, 

“ And  all  day  long  and,  when  night  comes,  the  lamp 
Lights  up  his  studious  forehead  and  thin  hands,” 

was  something  of  a literary  ideal  and,  even  as  such, 
did  not  figure  very  largely.  But  he  is  likely  to  be- 
come a real  and  increasing  element  in  the  future. 

One  aspect  of  the  earnestness  may  be  noted  more 
particularly  in  passing.  “ Schools,”  examina- 
tions of  every  kind,  absorb  an  increasing  propor- 
tion of  intellectual  activity.  Economics  dictate  that 
we  should  provide  ourselves  with  the  best  possible 
certificate  before  adventuring  into  a painfully 
economic  world.  Accordingly,  although  there  are 
notable  exceptions,  the  present  is  on  the  whole  a 
bad  day  for  the  intellectual  societies.  There  is  no 
time  for  serious  work  at  those  elaborate  papers 
which  were  the  glory  of  the  old  days.  Dons  and 
other  outside  authorities  are  called  upon  in  most 
cases,  with  a rather  lamentable  decline  from  inde- 
pendence. The  undergraduate  members  are  quite 
ready  to  come  for  a discussion.  The  habit  of 
“ public  conversation  ” is  growing,  on  the  one  side 
at  the  expense  of  real  debating  effort,  on  the  other 
at  the  expense  of  those  frequently  celebrated  fire- 
side controversies  on  all  things  in  heaven  and 
earth,  which  with  the  “ tutorial  system  ” were  the 
fame  of  the  older  English  Universities  before  the 
war.  These  tendencies  are  likely  to  develop  in  the 
future.  There  is  no  wav  of  retrogression.  For 
good  or  for  evil,  democracy  demands  her  sacrifice. 
A page  of  history  once  turned  is  turned  for  ever. 
Many  pleasant  things  must  be  surrendered. 

But  there  is  one  feature  of  post-war  Oxford  which 
is  less  likely  to  be  permanent.  The  last  two  years 
have  been  marked  by  a curious  spirit  of  grimness 
which  may  be  recognised  as  a direct  legacy  of  war. 
It  has  been  as  though  the  lightest  amusement  was 
a matter  to  be  approached  with  the  most  resolute 
determination.  The  post-war  generation  expected 
a great  deal  from  life  in  ordinary  peaceful  times, 
and  their  demands  on  Oxford  were  peculiarly  ex- 
orbitant. Their  pleasurable  hopes  were  almost 
boundless,  and,  despite  a somewhat  chilling  con- 
tact with  reality,  they  were  determined  that  these 
expectations  should  be  fulfilled.  They  forgot  that 
they  were  really  a little  old  for  their  years,  that 
their  senses  were  already  jaded  by  the  feverish  con- 
trasts of  the  war,  that  the  natural  reaction  was 
rather  to  lethargy  than  to  excitement.  They  were 
heroically  clamorous  for  amusement  and,  on  the 
whole,  were  full  of  an  unconscious  pathos.  They 
could  not  realise  either  their  own  earnestness  or 
their  own  age.  Future  generations  are  likely  to  be 
fully  as  earnest  in  many  respects,  but,  with  the 
rapid  advent  of  a youth  untrained  to  arms  and  free 
from  a premature  widening  of  outlook  by  early  ex- 


perience of  foreign  lands,  spontaneity  must  as- 
suredly reassert  itself.  Pleasure  cannot  for  ever 
be  taken  as  seriously  as  pain. 

It  has  been  a strange  period,  full  of  passionate 
indignations,  of  querulous  restlessness,  of  sullen 
resentments  and  unformed  discontents.  Many 
have  left  Oxford,  their  courses  half-completed,  their 
consciousness  obsessed  with  a feeling  of  futility, 
their  hearts  heavy  with  anger.  Perhaps  not  all  of 
these  will  come  again  with  love  in  later  years.  But 
in  so  many  other  cases  it  has  been  a fascinating  ex- 
perience to  watch  the  slow  charm  of  Oxford  triumph 
over  the  rebelliousness  of  the  strange  sons  who 
came  to  her  already  so  wise  and  so  old  in  many  of 
the  ways  of  life.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  of  her 
that  she  does  not  much  urge  to  chivalrous  questing 
or  to  high  adventure,  but  as  a healer  of  wounds  she 
has  no  equal,  as  an  interpreter  of  peace  she  stands 
alone. 

Wherein  the  secret  lies  the  boldest  of  men  would 
scarcely  undertake  to  explain,  for  many  of  those 
who  came  after  the  war,  aided  by  Government 
grants,  seemed  superficially  very  unsusceptible  to 
the  gravity  of  age  and  the  dignity  of  tradition. 
There  was  a very  comprehensible  impatience  of 
“ unpracticalness,”  and  a great  readiness  to  descry 
“ typical  donnishness  ” in  any  inconvenient  re- 
straint. Those  who  had  been  in  residence  before 
the  war  returned  with  an  acute  perception  of  de- 
terioration. Those  who  were  newly  arrived  were 
suspicious  of  every  attempt  at  an  artificial  reaction 
to  the  former  state  of  affairs.  In  Oxford,  as  every- 
where else,  there  was  every  desire  and  every  oppor- 
tunity for  satire  at  the  expense  of  the  visionary 
promised  land,  which  was  to  be  made  fit  for  heroes. 
Hercules  retired,  was  inclined  to  find  every  stable 
Augean  and  in  need  of  his  attention,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  suspect  that  he  was  being  very  inade- 
quately paid  for  labours  already  performed. 

Yet  among  those  who  have  outlasted  the  hard 
years,  however  difficult  their  attitude  towards  life 
and  towards  themselves  may  be  from  that  of  the 
pre-war  undergraduate,  there  is  very  little  difference 
in  their  attitude  to  Oxford  herself.  That  curious, 
impersonal  love — which  attaches  to  no  person  and 
to  no  other  place — is  not  dependent  on  types  of  men 
or  on  particular  moments.  It  is  for  all  men 
and  for  all  time,  and  it  remains,  as  it  has  always 
been,  indescribable.  And  therein  lies  the  bewil- 
dering difficulty  of  diagnosing  the  present  position. 
Whatever  may  be  said,  the  Oxford  tradition  has 
been  broken.  It  was  broken  by  fate  and  the  breach 
has  been  not  altogether  unconsciously  maintained. 
Nor  can  it  ever  be  concealed.  Yet  there  is  a con- 
stant furtive  groping  towards  the  past  as  though  a 
frail  thread  still  hung  across  the  chasm  and  re- 
mained, however  frail,  electric  with  life. 


DRAMA 

‘THE  PLAYBOY  OF  THE 
WESTERN  WORLD’ 

(•  HE  Playboy  of  the  Western  World,’ 

: | now  at  the  Court  Theatre,  is  the  only  play 

1 I have  seen  which  has  for  its  central  idea 
the  simple  and  primaeval  blood-lust ; the  craving 
suppressed  by  our  civilized  habits,  but  never  en- 
tirely bred  out  of  us ; the  taint  we  inherit  from  un- 
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human  ancestors,  the  mark  of  the  beast — which  is 
Man.  There  are  plays,  a-many,  which  pander  to 
the  unavowed  blood-lust  of  an  audience  in  fashions 
more  or  less  devious  and  disguised,  in  stories  of 
killing  from  motives  patriotic,  revengeful,  or 
merely  criminal ; but,  so  far  as  I know,  Synge 
alone  has  used  as  a dramatic  theme  the  depraved 
passion  that  manifests  itself  in  homicidal  mania, 
in  the  nameless  cruelties  that  men  presumably  civi- 
lized have  been  known  to  inflict  on  subject  races, 
in  the  child’s  impulse  to  kill  jlies  and  torment 
animals,  in  repulsive  forms  of  murder  and  the 
public  pleasure  in  their  details — the  simple  blood- 
lust  and  pleasure  in  blood  for  itself. 

Synge’s  marvel  of  achievement  is  this.  Taking 
as  his  theme  the  foulest  instinct  known  to  human- 
ity, he  has  made  its  presentation  endurable  by  his 
humour,  his  insight  and  sense  of  rhythmic  beauty. 
Above  all,  perhaps,  by  his  insight,  whereof  an  ex- 
ample is  his  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  symp- 
toms of  intoxication  are  the  same  from  whatever 
cause  it  proceeds,  that  the  man  excited  by  the  taste 
of  blood  may  be  as  naturally  lyrical  as  the  man  ex- 
cited by  the  fumes  of  wine  or  the  passion  of  sexual 
love.  The  girls  who  come  running  to  the  parricide 
tc  press  on  him  their  homely  little  gifts  are  exalted 
by  the  reek  and  savour  of  blood  to  the  condition 
of  happy  generosity  that  in  others  is  the  product 
of  champagne.  Theirs  is  the  first  and  pleasant 
stage  of  intoxication ; the  other,  the  repulsive, 
comes  later,  when  Pegeen,  in  the  fury  of  balked 
craving,  applies  torture  by  fire  to  the  man  she  had 
loved  when  she  had  thought  him  the  slayer  of  his 
father.  Deprived  of  the  scent  and  taste  of  blood, 
she  is  a drug-fiend,  raging  for  morphia. 

It  is  a matter  ot  theatrical  history  that  the  first 
performance  of  ‘ The  Playboy  ’ ended  in  a fury  of 
protest.  Subsequent  Irish  (and  apparently  all 
English)  audiences  have  agreed  to  accept  it  as  an 
entertainment  amusing  and  incredible;  I have 
heard  it  described  as  a satire,  a poem  and  a jest.  It 
may  be  a satire,  a poem  and  a jest;  but  it  is  also 
a revelation  of  that  bestial  side  of  our  human  nature 
which  is  so  persistent  and  so  near  the  surface  that 
any  overthrow  of  government,  any  sudden  relaxa- 
tion of  the  reins  of  authority,  involves,  almost  of 
necessity,  an  outburst  of  throat-cutting  and  devilry, 
the  side  of  our  nature  whose  minor  and  everyday 
activities  are  dealt  with  by  societies  for  the  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  children  and  the  beasts  dependent 
on  us.  If  the  author  himself  saw  his  play  as  a jest, 
the  fact  would  merely  be  proof  that  he  was  close 
kin  to  the  children  of  his  brain ; a poet  possessed 
of  the  mentality  of  the  Aran  Islander  who  (as  Mr. 
Jack  Yeats  has  recounted)  calls  his  friends  and 
neighbours  to  rejoice  with  him  at  the  laughable 
sight  of  a swollen  face  and  the  tears  and  moans  of 
the  sufferer. 

Irish  politics  being  what  they  are,  one  could 
almost  find  it  in  one’s  heart  to  wish  that  Synge  had 
worked  out  his  study  of  human  foulness  in  an  at- 
mosphere less  controversial.  If  there  were  no  Irish 
problem,  or  if  the  scene  were  laid  in  his  own 
country,  the  average  Englishman  would  not  have 
to  study  other  people’s  susceptibilities  to  the  extent 
of  making  believe  that  blood-lust  is  merely  an  ex- 
cuse for  humour,  that  bestiality  is  one  and  the  same 
as  the  rhythm  in  which  it  is  expressed.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  assert  that  the  original  audience  at  the 
Abbey  Theatre  was  justified  in  its  riot  of  protest; 
but  the  mere  fact  of  the  riot  is  a sufficiently  sturdy 
proof  that  the  original  audience  saw  something  in 


‘ The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World  ’ that  we  do 
not  allow  ourselves  to  notice. 

The  Irish  peasant,  no  doubt,  is  afflicted  with  his 
full  share  of  primitive  savagery ; but,  equally  with- 
out doubt,  he  has  no  monopoly  of  the  blood-lust. 
I,  myself,  have  seen  it  in  everyday  London,  in  the 
eyes  of  certain  human  creatures  who  were  watch- 
ing a man  in  danger  of  his  life  on  a scaffolding ; in 
the  hope  unspoken,  but  none  the  less  there,  of  see- 
ing when  he  lost  his  hold  and  died.  And  I have 
heard  it  in  the  voice  of  an  ordinarily  mild-mannered 
little  English  girl  as  she  dilated  on  the  agonies  of 
the  forcibly-fed  suffragette  and  insisted  that  sacri- 
fice of  life  would  be  necessary  for  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  cause.  Others — if  they  care  to  think 
of  them — must  have  had  similar  experiences ; ex- 
periences revealing  unexpectedly  our  nearness,  our 
intolerable  nearness,  to  the  primitive  creature  that 
licks  its  lips  at  the  taste  of  blood  and  hungers  for 
the  smell  of  sacrifice. 

Perhaps  the  makers  of  political  Utopias  and 
worlds  fit  for  heroes  would  come  fewer  croppers  if 
all  congresses  and  committees  for  promoting  these 
desirable  forms  of  dwelling-place  were  forced,  as 
a preliminary,  to  sit  through  a performance  of  ‘The 
Playboy.’  Even  the  most  hidebound  and  amiable 
of  theorists  (unless  he  were  switched  off  the  track 
by  being  told  that  it  was  a joke,  incredibly  taste- 
less), might  arise  from  contemplation  of  its  three 
pregnant  acts  with  a dim  understanding  of  a cer- 
tain stubborn  fact  : that  the  Beast  in  Man  is  the 
most  formidable  of  the  many  dragons  that  drive  us 
from  the  gates  of  Utopia.  With,  as  a possible  re- 
sult, less  fervid  oratory,  fewer  visions  and  ideals, 
and  more  attention  to  fundamental  obstacles. 

Often  as  I have  read  ‘ The  Playboy  of  the  Wes- 
tern World,’  I never  saw  it  on  the  stage  till  its  pre- 
sent revival  at  the  Court,  and  I am  therefore  unable 
to  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  acting  has 
bettered  or  worsened  since  the  Irish  players  first 
made  it  an  item  in  their  repertory.  But  whatever 
the  acting  may  have  been  in  the  past,  in  the  pre- 
sent it  seemed  to  me  intensely  right ; a revelation 
alike  of  the  humour,  the  depravity,  the  poetry  and 
the  foulness  that  Synge  has  woven  into  drama. 


‘BY  ALL  MEANS,  DARLING’ 

There  are  plays  and  occasions  when  one  sympa- 
thises deeply  with  an  author ; seeing  clearly  what 
he  meant  by  certain  lines  or  characters,  and  con- 
trasting it  with  the  method  or  achievement  of  those 
who  are  supposed  to  interpret  him.  And  there  are 
likewise  occasions  when  one  is  filled  with  respect- 
ful pity  for  the  actor,  striving  honourably  and 
steadily  to  make  bricks  without  the  necessary  straw. 
I trust  that  Miss  Kate  Cutler  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Rob- 
erts did  not  need  all  the  sympathy  I felt  for  them 
in  ‘ By  all  Means,  Darling,’  at  the  Comedy;  they 
may  have  found  an  interest  in  their  very  difficulties, 
and  it  is  even  possible  that  they  experienced  a 
friendly  pleasure  in  familiar  jests  and  situations. 
The  new  idea,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  is 
usually  repellant ; we  start  from  it,  as  a dog  starts 
back  from  an  unfamiliar  object,  and  sniff  round 
cautiously  before  we  accept  and  take  a liking  to  it. 
Instinctive  dislike  of  the  new  idea  is  a psychologi- 
cal fact  which  accounts  for  the  existence  of  a good 
many  plays;  including,  possibly,  the  play  known 
as  ‘ By  all  Means,  Darling.’ 


Cicely  Hamilton. 
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VERSE 

NOCTURNE 

FIVE  planets  pour  their  slow 
Dream  melodies  around, 
Everything  below 

Is  drunken  with  sound; 

Dew-dropping  melodies 

Off  many  a wakened  bough 
All  shivers,  fades  and  dies  . . . 
You  can  hear  silence  now. 


EYNSFORD  CUTTING 

THE  great  North  lines  run  straight,  yet 
sweeter  far 

The  Kentish  cutting  where  my  wall-flowers 
are; 

Marguerites,  nodding  above  the  line, 

Hopfields,  dappled  warm  with  the  sunshine; 

For  the  trains  that  saunter  bv, 

Leisurely,  most  leisurely, 

Say,  with  slow,  contented  puff, 

And  fast  enough  ! And  fast  enough  ! 

Faith  ! In  hurry  who  would  be, 

To  puff  from  Kent  to  Battersea? 

Esme  Wingfield-Stratford. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

ASIATIC  DISLIKE  & EUROPEAN  TRADE 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — The  serious  rioting  -“.cently  reported  near 
Madras  where  ten  thousand  strikers  came  into 
conflict  with  the  police  : the  disturbances  in  Bombay 
and  Calcutta  organised  as  a protest  against  the  con- 
viction of  Caliphate  Volunteers;  and  the  enticing 
away  of  over  ten  thousand  coolies  from  a group  of 
European  tea-estates  in  Assam,  are  only  a few  of 
the  many  ways  in  which  unrest  is  showing  itself  in 
the  East.  The  frequent  collisions,  many  of  them 
sanguinary,  between  Asiatics  and  Europeans  in  the 
East,  come  as  a shock  to  the  Westerner;  and  when 
these  events  occur  in  British  territory  the  English- 
man’s perplexity  increases,  for  he  believes  that 
British  justice  is  still  as  sure  and  as  impartial  as  of 
old.  But  the  proud  boast  of  the  Englishman  that 
his  rule  is  just  and  of  scientific  accuracy  and  that 
therefore  he  should  be  welcomed  by  the  Asiatic,  has 
no  real  meaning  unless  sufficient  allowance  be  made 
for  the  point  of  view  of  the  latter.  For  the  Asiatic  is 
not  delighted  with  justice  per  se — but  he  wants 
justice  more  on  his  own  lines  which,  in  the  white 
man’s  eves,  is  often  not  justice  at  all.  This  is  why 
the  Asiatic  prefers  the  rule  of  his  own  nationality 
because  his  motives  are  better  understood  and  pro- 
vided for. 

When  the  same  individual  frequently  comes 
across  the  somewhat  mysterious  phrases  ‘ East  and 
West  ’ or  ‘ Europe  and  Asia,’  he  feels,  in  an  un- 
accountable way,  that  he  is  a western  representative 
of  some  unchanging  principle  of  separateness  which 
divides  the  two  continents,  and  that  his  Asiatic 
rival,  as  it  were,  faces  him  across  a gulf  of  mutual 
unintelligibility  and  dislike.  This  outlook  is  due 


to  the  habit  of  regarding  such  events  as  isolated 
occurrences  instead  of  seeking  their  explanation  in 
that  formidable  tangle  of  conflicting  interests,  rival 
creeds,  and  divergent  ideals  which  from  time 
immemorial  has  separated  the  East  from  the  West. 

What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  this  fundamental 
struggle  between  Europe  and  Asia?  It  is  not  a 
question  of  mere  colour,  for  the  Asiatic  does  not  dis- 
like the  European  because  he  is  white.  Moreover, 
it  was  the  white  man  who  threw  down  the  taunt  of 
colour  and  thereby  accentuated  the  antagonism  that 
is  now  bearing  the  inevitable  and  bitter  fruit.  It  is 
not  even  that  the  Asiatic  differs  from  the  European 
in  all  the  essentials  of  life,  in  colour  and  in  creed, 
in  ethics  and  in  ideals.  It  would  seem  that  the 
cause  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  white  man  has  both 
shown  and  enforced  his  superiority  and  that  the 
Asiatic  is  conscious  of  an  inherent  and  incurable 
inferiority  in  vigour  to  the  European.  The  Asiatic, 
in  short,  is  suffering  from  a form  of  wounded  pride 
not  unlike  the  feeling  that  the  French  bourgeoisie 
had  for  the  old  French  nobility.  The  Asiatic  has 
grown  tired  of  being  somebody’s  burden  or  some- 
body’s problem  and  demands  to  be  treated  as  an 
entity,  whose  interests  must  receive  consideration 
independent  of  its  effect  on  the  western  world.  The 
demand,  in  fact,  is  for  equality — an  equality  with- 
out anv  implication  of  inferiority,  political  or  social. 

On  all  sides,  there  is  growing  evidence  that  this 
question,  the  question  of  the  relations  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most 
poignant  problems  which  the  twentieth  century  will 
have  to  face  and,  if  possible,  to  solve.  The  time 
has  passed  when  it  could  any  longer  be  regarded 
as  one  only  for  politicians  and  publicists.  It  has 
now  definitely  become  a matter  of  vital  importance 
not  only  to  the  business  community  but  also  to  the 
general  public.  To  give  only  one  illustration. 
India  is  Lancashire’s  best  foreign  customer  for 
manufactured  cotton  goods.  Egypt  is  one  of  the 
main  sources  of  Lancashire’s  raw  material.  If  both 
of  these  countries,  now  moving  towards  autonomy — 
and  autonomy  connotes  fiscal  as  well  as  political 
freedom — decided  to  erect  artificial  barriers  to  trade, 
as  Europe  has  done,  the  effect  on  the  economic  and 
therefore  on  the  social  system  of  Europe  would  be 
far-reaching,  if  not  disastrous. 

Yours,  etc., 

Percy  Sweeting. 


IRISFI  PEACE  AND  ITS  ENEMIES 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — When  extreme  tact  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  success  in  the  present  Irish  situation,  it 
would  obviously  be  criminal  to  write  one  word 
that  might  in  any  way  add  to  the  difficulties  or 
hinder  the  chances  of  those  engaged  in  its  solu- 
tion. But  it  is  for  this  very  reason  that  I feel  an 
energetic  protest  should  be  added  to  yours  of  last 
week  against  those  seeking,  no  less  actively  and. 
the  more  dangerously  because  by  indirect  methods, 
to  hinder  and  finally  to  stultify  the  efforts  of  the 
negotiators. 

That  there  is  a strong  and  active  body  of 
opinion  against  the  policy  of  settlement  is,  of 
course,  well-known.  And  I would  add  to  those 
who  are  wilfully  malevolent  all  those  thoughtless 
if  well-meaning  persons  who  by  their  ignorant 
outpourings,  whether  in  the  press  or  Parliament, 
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prejudice  the  peace  parleys,  and  so  bring  the 
country  nearer  to  the  disaster  which  assuredly 
and  inevitably  awaits  the  failure  to  agree.  On 
the  side  of  disaster  there  is,  first,  a military 
party  among  both  the  Crown  and  the  Sinn  Fein 
forces.  For  while  the  truce  has  been  observed 
with  admirable  and  universal  loyalty,  signs  have 
not  been  wanting  that  a great  body  of  military 
opinion — wittingly  or  unwittingly — is  working 
for  disruption.  In  proof  I may  cite,  on  the  Crown 
side,  the  trouble  over  the  Habeas  Corpus  writs 
served  on  the  three  capitally-condemned  prisoners, 
and  on  the  side  of  Sinn  Fein,  the  refusal  of  their 
Liaison  Officer  to  co-operate  with  the  British  mili- 
tary on  the  ground  of  unrecognised  status. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  obviously  many  in- 
trigues against  him  in  this  matter,  and  he  will 
have  to  stick  tight  to  his  guns,  if  he  really  means 
once  and  for  all  to  solve  our  Irish  troubles. 

Nor  is  he  aided  in  his  delicate  task  by  the  ill- 
judged  guess-work  of  irresponsible  journalists,  the 
ill-timed  questions  of  garrulous  politicians,  or  the 
ill-disposed  criticism  of  bigots.  It  is  patently 
absurd  to  attempt  to  pre-judge  conditions  which 
not  only  have  not  yet  been  agreed  upon,  but 
which  are  not  yet  even  known,  and — if  we  may 
believe  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  his  reply  (which 
was  also  a rebuke)  to  Lord  Salisbury  last  week 
in  the  House  of  Lords — have  not,  indeed,  even 
been  rigidly  or  finally  formulated.  At  a time  when 
reticence  is  essentially  desirable,  such  meddling  is 
much  more  than  mischievous. 

But  against  those  who,  whether  of  design  or 
ignorance,  would  wreck  the  negotiations,  the 
Premier  has  one  remedy  to  which,  if  we  may 
again  trust  the  Lord  Chancellor,  he  and  his  well- 
disposed  colleagues  are  alive.  If  it  comes  to  an 
appeal  to  the  electorate  he  will  obtain  an  over- 
whelming sanction ; for  the  country,  once  aroused 
to  the  importance  of  the  problem,  will  not  rest 
until  it  is  rid  of  that  problem  for  ever.  It  is  quiet 
but  determined,  and  if  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  be 
bold  to  disregard  political  bargaining  and  will 
only  come  forth,  as  of  old,  with  all  his  tremendous 
moral  fervour  and  persuasiveness,  the  people  will 
flock  to  his  standard.  Thus  Ireland  and  the 
Empire  may  be  saved. 

Yours,  etc., 

G.  Reid. 


‘ THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS  ’ 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — I was  pleased  to  see  in  your  last  issue 
the  letter  by  Mr.  Davis  commending  the 
‘ Arabian  Nights,’  which  I read  as  a boy  in  a 
volume  procured  by  the  primitive  method  of 
barter,  and  have  re-read  in  later  years.  Mr.  Davis 
speaks  of  “ Stanley  Lane-Poole’s  excellent 
translation.”  I was  not  aware  that  that  distin- 
guished Orientalist  ever  translated  the  ‘ Nights 
himself;  but  he  certainly  edited  for  Messrs.  Bell 
the  version  made  by  Edward  William  Lane  and 
laboriously  collated  by  his  father  Edward  Stanley 
Poole.  This  translation  is  attractive  in  its  way, 
but  those  who  read  for  the  story  may  be  bored  by 
the  little  moral  or  illustrative  verses  interposed, 
which  are  often  of  no  particular  merit.  Lane  was, 
of  course,  a past  master  of  the  Oriental  lore 
gathered  in  the  ‘ Nights,’  and  wrote  better 


English  than  Burton,  as  Mr.  Davis  suggests. 
But  I think  a plea  should  be  put  forward  for  the 
usual  version  in  English,  a translation  from  the 
work  of  Galland.  For  one  thing,  it  preserves 
such  forms  as  “ vizier  ” and  “ genie,”  which, 
however  inaccurate  to  the  specialist,  have  by  this 
time  become  English,  so  that  any  divergence  from 
them  seems  unnatural.  A “ djinni  ” or  “ djinn,” 
as  my  Oriental  friends  write,  does  not  appeal  to 
the  average  reader  as  a “ genie  ” does.  A 
“ wezer  ” (vizier)  looks  to-day  like  horrid 
pedantry.  I observe  that  Lane  writes  “ Moham- 
mad,” but  ” Mahomet,”  which  Gibbon  used,  is 
good  enough  for  me.  I am  even  satisfied  with  the 
belief  that  in  the  ‘ 1001  Nights  ’ the  odd  one  was 
given  in  as  baksheesh. 

Galland’s  French  translation  after  discovery  of 
the  Arabic  original  (1704-7)  is  really  one  of  the 
great  literary  events  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  whole  history  of  the  ‘ Nights  ’ is  obscure; 
their  contents  and  composition  are  alike  uncer- 
tain. Doubtless,  like  the  Book  of  Job  and  other 
Oriental  stories,  they  started  in  oral  form,  and  it 
is  now  impossible  to  decide  the  genuineness  of 
various  accretions.  Certain  it  is  that  two  stories 
not  in  the  text  Lane  translated  are  among  the  most 
popular  and  best-known,  those  of  ‘ Aladdin  * 
and  ‘ Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves.’  Where 
would  the  ‘ Nights  ’ be  without  them,  or,  I may 
add,  the  pantomime  producers  of  the  twentieth 
century?  Yet  they  occur  in  no  manuscript  or 
printed  text  of  the  collected  tales.  The  world  owes 
a great  deal  to  Galland,  and  the  general  reader, 
if  I may  trust  a pretty  wide  experience,  will  con- 
tinue to  owe  more  to  him  than  to  Burton,  Lane 
or  Payne. 

From  Mr.  Pickthall’s  book  of  ‘ Oriental  En- 
counters ’ the  reader  may  perceive  that  the  East 
is  still  a charming  source  of  story.  Perhaps  this 
is  because  the  East  still  believes  so  much  more 
than  the  West — which  mav  in  these  days  be 
accounted  a savage  quality. 

Yours,  etc., 

Cantab. 


' SANITY  AND  THE  NEAR  EAST  ’ 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — In  the  very  interesting  leading  article 
1 Sanity  and  the  Near  East  ’ you  speak  of  Re- 
servations and  say  there  must  be  “a  Greek 
regime  in  the  Port  of  Smyrna.”  Why? 

I was  in  Smyrna  for  four  months  prior  to  the 
Greek  landing,  which  took  place  on  May  15, 
1919.  The  deeds  of  the  Hellenic  forces  on  that 
day  made  an  indelible  impression  on  the  minds 
of  Western  Europeans  who  happened  to  witness 
them.  Had  proper  heed  been  taken  by  the 
Supreme  Council,  the  Greeks  would  have  been 
requested  to  clear  out  of  Smyrna,  bag  and  bag- 
gage, and  not  a vestige  of  a Greek  regime  ought 
to  have  been  allowed  to  remain. 

I had  a further  experience  of  life  in  Smyrna 
for  ten  months  after  the  coming  of  the  Greeks. 
During  the  fourteen  months  I had  many  transac- 
tions with  the  Ottoman  authorities. 

Relations  with  the  Hellenic  regime  are  the  less 
pleasant  recollection. 

Yours,  etc., 

Lowther  Noel. 
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REVIEWS 

THE  GREATEST  OF  BRITISH  GENERALS 

The  Wars  of  Marlborough:  1702-9.  By  Frank 
Taylor.  With  an  Introduction  by  John  For- 
tescue.  Oxford.  Basil  Blackwell.  2 vols. 
50s.  net. 

ALTHOUGH  British  students  of  war  have  had 
long  to  wait  for  an  adequate  account  of  the 
campaigns  of  Marlborough,  the  greatest  of 
British  Generals,”  as  he  is  justly  appraised  by  no 
less  an  authority  on  British  generals  than  the  his- 
torian of  the  British  Army,  they  will  share  Mr. 
Fortescue’s  satisfaction  at  being  given  at  last  in 
the  volumes  before  us,  “ the  best  account  that  has 
yet  appeared  of  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  as  a 
director  of  war  and  as  a commander  in  the  field.” 
This  satisfaction  is  tempered  by  a fervent  but 
sterile  wish  that  the  late  Mr.  Taylor’s  work  could 
have  been  published  some  years  ago,  in  time  for 
its  valuable  lessons  to  be  learnt  by  soldiers  and 
statesmen  alike  before  they  were  confronted  with 
the  complex  problems  of  a great  war  on  land  in 
Europe.  To  quote  Mr.  Taylor  : — 

“ Nobody  expects  that  the  average  civilian  should 
be  versed  in  the  technical  details  of  the  military  pro- 
fession. But  every  people  which  claims  to  govern 
itself  is  morally  bound,  if  it  values  its  national  inde- 
pendence, to1  arrive  at  a correct  understanding  of  the 
strategical  factors  which  should  govern  its  action  in 
the  event  of  war.” 

The  outstanding  lessons  of  the  wars  of  Marl- 
borough are  the  paramount  importance  of  unity 
of  command  in  the  armies  of  an  Alliance  and 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  attaining  it.  Even 
after  the  wonderful  campaign  of  Blenheim,  when 
the  high  quality  of  the  British  Army  and  the  mili- 
tary genius  of  its  commander  were  fully  revealed 
to  an  amazed  world,  the  difficulty  of  co-ordinating 
the  operations  of  the  Allies  remained.  At  no  time 
“ could  Marlborough  devote  his  undivided  attention 
to  his  own  command.  Knowing  that  whatever  was 
done  in  one  theatre  reacted  sooner  or  later  on  the 
operations  in  every  other,  he  always  regarded  the 
immense  contest  as  an  organic  whole.  His  own 
marches,  battles  and  sieges  never  absorbed  so  much 
of  his  energy  that  he  had  none  to  bestow  on  the 
problems  arising  out  of  the  higher  strategy  of  the 
war.  Indeed,  the  more  his  outstanding  genius  came 
to  be  acknowledged,  the  more  he  grew  to  be  re- 
garded as  strategist-in-chief  of  the  Grand  Alliance. 

Unfortunately  even  the  “ strategist-in-chief  of 
the  Grand  Alliance  ” could  only  advise,  beg, 
pray,  cajole  the  several  members  of  the  Alli- 
ance to  accept  his  appreciation  of  the  strategical 
situation  at  any  given  moment.  More  often  than 
not  that  advice,  entreaty,  prayer  and  cajolery,  were 
thrown  away  through  the  obstinacy  of  some  one  or 
more  of  the  Allies  whose  rulers  were  unable  to  un- 
derstand a wider  point  of  view  and  to  see  the  war 
as  a whole.  For  proof  of  this  statement  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Taylor’s  pages,  where  he 
will  find  a series  of  admirable  studies  of  the  politico- 
strategical  problems  which  critically  affected  the 
conduct  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 
If  Marlborough  had  not  been  as  great  a statesman 
as  he  was  a general,  the  innate  vices  of  the  Grand 
Alliance  would  have  brought  it  crashing  to  the 
ground  before  France  succumbed  to  what  we  should 
now  call  “ a war  of  attrition,”  although  relieved 


by  such  great  names  as  Blenheim,  Ramillies,  Oude- 
narde  and  Malplaquet. 

That  war  of  attrition  need  never  have  been,  had 
Marlborough  the  General  been  in  a position  to  im- 
pose his  will  upon  the  Allies  : the  fruits  of  Blen- 
heim would  have  been  reaped  at  Paris  by  an  in- 
vasion of  France  from  the  East  as  in  1814  and  1870. 

Admirable  as  is  Mr.  Taylor’s  study  of  Marlbor- 
ough as  a director  of  war  and  as  a commander  in 
the  field,  we  must  dissent  strongly  from  his  judg- 
ment on  the  ethical  aspect  of  his  hero’s  behaviour  to 
James  II.  and  William  III.  In  spite  of  the  author’s 
special  pleading  it  is  impossible  to  admit  that 
the  end  justifies  the  means,  which  is  the 
core  of  the  argument  that  Mr.  Taylor  ad- 
vances to  clear  Marlborough  of  the  double 
charge  of  treason  to  his  sovereign  and  desertion  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy.  For  instance,  we  find  Mr. 
Taylor  laying  down  the  doctrine  : — 

“ For  the  leader  of  a rebellion  or  the  maker  of  a 
revolution  morality  means,  or  should  mean,  some- 
thing more  than  a righteous  quarrel.  He  is  bound 
by  the  strongest  sanctions  to>  be  satisfied,  before  he 
so  acts,  of  the  prospects  of  success.  . . For  him, 

therefore,  to  divorce  morality  from  expediency  is  in 
the  highest  degree  immoral.” 

And  again  : — 

“ There  are  some  precisians  who1  consider  that  even 
if  duplicity  can  be  excused,  the  military,  crime  of 
desertion  is  unpardonable.  But  Churchill’s  duty  as 
an  officer  of  the  King’s  Army  stands  upon  the  same 
footing  as  his  other  duties  to  the  King,  whose  friend 
and  trusted  servant  he  was.” 

In  regard  to  the  first  argument,  which  justifies 
revolution  by  success,  we  can  only  suggest  that  it 
covers  the  French  Jacobins  and  the  Russian  Bol- 
shevists alike,  while  the  second  argument  was 
dealt  with  tersely  but  effectively  by  the  veteran 
Marshal  Schomberg  when  he  welcomed  Churchill 
in  William’s  camp  at  Axminster  with  the  cutting- 
greeting  " that  he  was  the  first  lieutenant-general 
he  had  ever  heard  of  that  had  deserted  from  his 
colours.” 

As  a guide  to  the  wars  of  Marlborough,  and  not 
as  a text-book  of  ethics,  we  commend  this  book  to 
every  student  of  war,  especially  to  those  who  be- 
long to  that  army  which  the  genius  of  John,  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  raised  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
fame. 


A GOOD  ANTHOLOGY 

Selections  from  Modern  Poets.  Made  by  J.  C. 
Squire.  Martin  Seeker.  6s.  net. 

WHAT  we  expect  in  an  anthology  is  twofold. 

We  expect  beauty,  and  we  expect  unity. 
Moreover,  the  one  should  inform  the  other,  so  that 
we  perceive  the  beauty  to  be  that  which  gives  the 
unity. 

Mr.  Squire  has  made  a good  anthology,  but  not 
an  altogether  satisfactory  one.  He  seems  to  have 
fallen  between  two  stools.  He  wanted,  naturally, 
to  fill  his  469  pages  with  good  poems,  and  he 
wanted,  evidently,  to  illustrate  or  embody  a tradi- 
tion, a development,  a tendency.  Both  desires 
were  laudable  : but  the  attempt  to  fulfil  the  latter 
has  militated  somewhat  against  the  former. 

Our  one  serious  criticism  of  Mr.  Squire  s selec- 
tion is,  in  short,  that  the  unity  of  what  he  here  pro- 
vides is  distinct  from  the  beauty . Plenty  of  beauty 
there  is,  and  that,  after  all,  is  the  main  thing.  Who 
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ever  spends  six  shillings  on  this  book  will  furnish 
himself  with  a delightful  companion.  He  will  find 
many  old  favourites,  and  many  interesting  experi- 
ments. Mr.  Squire’s  selection  would  probably 
not  be,  in  all  details,  anyone  else’s  : Mr.  Squire, 
like  all  actual  or  potential  anthologists  (and  every 
human  being  is  a potential  anthologist)  is  a human 
being,  with  prejudices  as  well  as  judgment.  Not 
that  we  propose  to  indicate  what,  in  our  opinion, 
he  ought  to  have  put  in  at  the  expense  of  what,  in 
our  opinion,  he  ought  to  have  left  out.  To  match  one 
fallible  judgment  against  another  is  a fascinating 
game,  but  invidious  and  useless.  Criticism,  to 
be  useful,  must  have  a principle. 

The  purely  external  limit  which  Mr.  Squire  has 
imposed  upon  himself  is  as  good  as  any  other.  He 
writes  : “ No  poet  represented  in  this  book  was 

over  fifty  when,  in  1919,  I began  to  compile  it.  The 
eldest  of  them  all  was  born  in  1870.”  And  he 
adds,  justly  : “ The  date,  1870,  was  arbitrarily 
chosen  : so  would  any  other  date  have  been.”  The 
only  question  left  on  this  point  is  whether  Mr. 
Squire,  having  decided  upon  a limit  which  auto- 
matically excluded  Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Housman,  Mr 
Yeats,  Mr.  Kipling,  Mrs.  Meynell,  and,  in  a word, 
most  of  the  best  living  poets,  was  wise  to  try  to  fill 
469  pages  at  all.  There  is  scarcely  anything  in  his 
book  which  was  never  worth  printing  in  any  form 
or  connection  ; but  somehow  in  an  anthology  one 
wants,  one  expects,  something  essential — a higher 
power,  so  to  speak,  of  poetry,  than  in  the  ordinary 
volume.  And  one  doubts  whether  the  younger 
poets  of  the  present  collection  have  not,  by  the  mere 
size  of  the  collection,  been  put  to  too  severe  a test. 

Not  that  our  age  is  poor  in  poetry.  It  is  rich.  It 
is  even  exceptionally  rich.  Mr.  Squire  under- 
states his  case  when  he  says  : — 

“ Should  our  literary  age  be  remembered  by  pos- 
terity solely  as  an  age  during  which  fifty  men  had 
written  lyrics  of  some  durability  for  their  truth  and 
beauty,  it  would  not  be  remembered  with  contempt. 
It  is  in  that  conviction  that  I have  compiled  this 
anthology.” 

In  judging  whether  the  younger  poets  here  repre- 
sented— and  well  represented,  for  Mr.  Squire’s 
choice  from  each  is  subtle,  individual  and  construc- 
tive— are  equal  to  the  test  applied,  we  have  to  ask 
what  answer  other  generations  would  have  fur- 
nished to  the  same  test.  The  Elizabethan  age 
would  have  met  it  triumphantly,  and  the  best  period 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  opening  years 
of  the  nineteenth,  and  the  most  dazzling  years  of 
Victoria.  But  no  period  of  the  eighteenth  century 
would  have  met  it  satisfactorily  : yet  Great  Britain 
produced  a fair  number  of  great  poets  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 

Our  age  is  rich,  and  rich  specifically,  as  Mr. 
Squire  points  out,  in  lyric,  like  the  seventeenth 
century.  Memory  calls  up  the  heavenly  hackneyed 
phrases  : — - 

“ But  at  my  back  I always  hear, 

Timers  winged  chariot  hurrying  near ; 

And  yonder  all  before  us  lie, 

Deserts  of  vast  eternity, 

But  felt  through  all  this  fleshly  dress, 

Bright  shoots  of  everlastingness.” 

Not  the  seventeenth  century  itself,  of  course,  could 
furnish  a large  volume  of  poetry  kept  to  that  level. 
Those  are  the  heights,  the  lightnings,  the  sudden 
glories.  But  we  must  bear  them  in  our  minds  as 
touchstones  for  the  rest.  How  manv  poets  in  Mr. 
Squire’s  selection  have  this  magical  eternal  qual- 


ity ? The  great  esential  imaginative  phrase  is  the 
measure  of  poetry.  Who  is  to  be  judged  a poet? 
Mr.  Lascelles  Abercombie,  for  one,  with  his 

“ Let  all  the  spaces  round  the  world  be  white 
his 

“ Obeying  beauty  as  air  obeys  a cry; 

Yea,  one  thing  made  of  beauty  and  thee, 

As  steel  and  a white  heat  are  made  the  same  ! ” 

Mr.  Hodgson,  again,  wifh  his 

‘‘  The  babble-wren  and  nightingale 
Sang  in  the  Abyssinian  vale 
That  season  of  the  year  ! ” 

or  his  own  singing  of  the  song 

“ That  makes  the  bells  of  Heaven  to  peel 
Round  pillows  frosty  with  the  feel 
Of  Death’s  cold  finger-tips.” 

And  Mr.  de  la  Mare,  with 

“ Who'  said,  ‘ Peacock  Pie  ’? 

The  old  King  to'  the  sparrow  : 

Who  said,  ‘ Crops  are  ripe  ’ ? 

Rust  to  the  harrow  : 

Who'  said,  ‘ Where  sleeps  she  now? 

Where  rests  she  now  her  head, 

Bathed  in  Eve’s  loveliness  ’? — 

That’s  what  I said.” 

From  all  these  three,  and  assuredly  from  Mr.  W. 
H.  Davies,  one  could  quote  many  such  passages — 
gleams  of  essential  imagination,  in  which  the 
beauty  of  the  world  seems  caught  and  held  for  im- 
mortality. There  are  a few  other  poets  among 
those  included  in  this  volume  who  occasionally 
touch  the  same  note,  though  more  rarely  than  the 
four  I have  named.  Mr.  Masefield  certainly  does 
it  pretty  often  ; but  then  he,  through  no  fault  of 
Mr.  Squire’s  (who  could  not  get  permission  to 
print  his  own  favourites),  is  here  represented  with  a 
miserable  inadequacy,  James  Elroy  Flecker  may 
be  quoted  as  an  example  of  a poet  with  great  gifts, 
of  passion  and  of  music,  whose  work — though 
always  good  to  read  and  remember — one  would 
somehow  hesitate  to  call  great  poetry,  in  the  sense 
in  which  Mr.  Hodgson’s  ‘ Song  of  Honour,’  or 
Mr.  de  la  Mare’s  ' Song  of  the  Mad  Prince,’  is  a 
great  poem.  (And  yet — one  wonders  ! ‘ The  Old 
Ships  ’ ? Posterity  will  be  hard  to  please  if  it  does 
not  give  thanks  for  that). 

Thanks  is  really  the  note  on  which  one  ought  to 
end.  It  would  be  easy  to  reel  off  the  names  of  some 
twenty  writers,  among  those  who  have  contributed 
to  Mr.  Squire’s  anthology,  who  are  real  poets — sug- 
gestive, musical,  thoughtful.  Some  of  them  may 
even  develop  into  great  poets.  It  is  too  soon  to 
tell.  Meanwhile  one  can  be  grateful  to  them  for 
what  thev  have  written  already,  and  to  Mr.  Squire 
for  collecting  it.  And  we  heartily  regret  that  Mr. 
Squire  has  included  no  poems  of  his  own. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  IRELAND 

An  Enthusiast.  By  Miss  E:  GEnone  Somerville. 
Longmans.  8s.  6d.  net. 

4 npHE  ENTHUSIAST  ’ is  written  by  E.  CE. 

X Somerville,  “ in  collaboration  with  Martin 
Ross.”  The  statement  is  made  on  the  title-page, 
and  any  comment  on  it  would  be  a breach  of  decen' 
manners.  We  accept  it  as  it  stands  and  open  the 
book  with  expectations  of  delight.  For  surely  none 
of  our  contemporary  novelists  have  given  more 
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pleasure  to  their  readers  than  these  two  ladies.  How 
has  their  power  of  charming  us  stood  the  test  of 
time  ? The  question  must  be  asked  by  any  one 
who  loves  and  admires  their  work.  The  answer  is 
not  very  easy  to  give.  There  is  a certain  quality 
which  we  miss  in  this  book,  which  we  missed  in 
‘Mount  Music’  too — light-heartedness.  The 
humour  and  the  wit  are  here  still.  I he  turns  of 
Anglo-Irish  speech — never  caught  and  reproduced 
so  well  by  any  one  else — are  still  a pure  joy.  Is 
anything,  even  in  ‘ The  Irish  R.M.,’  better  than 
Tom  McLoughlin’s  description  of  the  weather? 

“ I rose  when  it  was  making  day,  and  says  I to 
myself,  ‘ There’s  rain  on  it,’  but  I’m  thinking  now 
that  ’twill  shtagger  on  till  th’  evening.” 

Or  take  Mr.  Adam’s  account  of  Owen  Begley’s 
anger  when  the  Sinn  Feiners  ate  his  bacon  : — 

“ He  wouldn’t  be  satisfied  with  sitting  down,  but 
he  should  stand  up  to  be  cursing  them.” 

Or  Coyne’s  complaint  : — 

“ I’ve  got  a cough  that  would  split  a stone.  It’s 
playing  on  me  now  since  the  first  time  I got  the 
’ fluenzy.” 

But  the  story  is  a tragedy,  and  even  when  we 
laugh,  we  miss  the  joyousness  of  the  older  books. 
Perhaps  this  is  inevitable.  ‘ An  Enthusiast  ’ gives 
us  a picture  of  life  in  a disturbed  part  of  Ireland  in 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1920.  Could  any  one 
be  joyous  there  and  then?  The  gentry,  a sorry 
remnant  of  a once  great  class,  are  bitter,  cynical 
and  helpless.  The  best  of  the  people,  Eugene 
Cashen,  the  Sinn  Fein  leader,  and  Father  Hugh 
Macnamara  are  bewildered,  sad  and  helpless.  “I’m 
sick  of  it  all,  bloodshed  and  burning,  and  going 
from  bad  to  worse,”  says  Eugene  the  idealist. 
“ I’m  heartsick  of  Ireland,”  says  Father  Hugh. 
Only  Nicholas  Coyne,  wallowing  in  inconceivable 
meanness  and  corruption,  is  satisfied  with  Ireland 
as  it  is.  Perhaps  Jimmy  Ryan  is  not  wholly  dis- 
satisfied. He  is  a prosperous  farmer,  who  accepts 
corruption  as  inevitable  and  settles  down  to  make 
the  best  of  things.  Can  any  one  cure  the  soul  of 
this  Ireland,  of  its  bribery,  lies,  greed  and  spite? 
The  gentry  have  given  up  trying,  if  they  ever  tried. 
The  church,  Father  Hugh  at  least,  is  in  despair. 
The  hero  of  the  book,  Dan  Palliser  the  enthusiast, 
was  foredoomed  to  failure,  because  his  spirit  was 
too  fine  for  the  work,  and  he  could  not  even  under- 
stand the  iniquity  which  surrounded  him.  Could 
Eugene  Cashen  have  done  anything,  or  would  he 
only  have  justified  his  nickname,  Eugene-the- 
Talk?  The  man  was  a political  fanatic,  narrow 
of  intellect,  with  a half-starved  intelligence,  though 
he  had  a great  heart  and  clean  hands.  The  police 
arrested  him,  carried  off  to  imprisonment  the  only 
man  in  the  neighbourhood  who  might  have  done 
some  good,  if  indeed  even  he  had  the  power. 

This  is  the  tragedy  of  Ireland,  the  spiritual 
tragedy,  surely  never  set  forth  more  movingly  than 
here.  Alongside  of  it  is  the  other,  more  obvious, 
tragedy  of  the  shootings,  burnings,  violence,  fear 
and  hate.  And  added  to  that  is  the  third  tragedy 
of  Dan  Palliser’s  private  life.  It  moves  us  least 
of  the  three,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  author’s  touch 
were  less  sure  in  dealing  with  it.  But  perhaps,  in 
order  to  reach  the  supreme  gloom  of  the  last  scene, 
it  was  inevitable  that  Dan,  soldier,  honourable  gen- 
tleman and  patriot,  should  have  been  fooled  by  a 
light  woman. 


ENGLISHMAN  AND  AMERICAN 

Reflections  of  a Financier.  By  Otto  H.  Kahn. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.  10s.  6d.  net. 

First  Impressions  in  America.  By  John  Ayscough. 
John  Long.  16s.  net. 

TO  few  Americans  do  Englishmen  owe  so  great 
a debt  as  to  Mr.  Otto  Kahn.  Although  born 
of  German  parents,  he  threw  his  whole  influence  on 
the  side  of  the  Allies  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
war.  By  speeches,  by  articles  in  the  newspapers, 
and  by  his  own  example  he  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  bringing  the  great  Jewish  masses  of  his 
adopted  country  to  realize  the  issue  which  was  be- 
fore them.  And  after  America  had  entered  as  a 
belligerent,  he  staked  not  only  his  reputation,  but 
his  career  on  his  convictions.  Had  the  Allies  lost, 
the  great  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  & Company,  which 
Mr.  Kahn  represents,  would  have  collapsed,  and 
he  himself  would  have  sunk  into  obscurity. 

‘ Reflections  of  a Financier  ’ is  a book  which 
warms  the  heart.  Apart  from  its  shrewd  analysis 
of  the  world’s  economic  situation,  and  its  devastat- 
ing yet  creative  criticism  of  faulty  taxation,  not  only 
in  America  but  in  Europe,  it  is  remarkable  because 
through  the  maze  of  figures  and  hard  facts  there  is 
discernible  the  loveable  picture  of  a capitalist  of 
whom  we  have  all  dreamed,  but  seldom  met.  Mr. 
Kahn  is  the  ideal  financier.  Not  every  man  in  his 
position  could  say,  as  honestly  as  he  does  : — 

“ It  is  for  those  occupying  dominant  places  in 
commerce  and  finance  to  show  cause  why  they  should 
be  considered  fit  persons  to  be  entrusted  with  their 
positions,  the  test  being  not  merely  ability,  but  just 
as  much,  if  not  more,  character,  self-restraint,  fair- 
mindedness,  and  due  sense  of  duty  towards  the 
public.  We  business  men  must  more  and  more  get 
out  of  the  seclusion  of  our  offices,  to  get  toi  know  the 
people  and  get  known  by  them.  That  won’t  hurt  our 
dignity ” 

It  is  significant  that  of  all  his  critics,  none  is  warmer 
in  his  praise  than  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  who  con- 
tributes a valuable  introduction  to  the  book. 

Although  Mr.  Kahn  is  so  staunch  a supporter  of 
the  Allies,  some  of  his  remarks  on  the  European 
situation  sound  strangely  like  that  enfant  terrible 
of  the  Peace  Conference,  Mr.  Keynes.  He  states, 
with  all  the  force  of  his  experience,  the  unwelcome 
fact  that  a peace  treaty  based  on  revenge  will  de- 
feat its  own  object.  He  tells  how  he  had  hoped 
and  believed  that  the  Allied  Powers  would  have 
“ sufficient  wisdom,  fairness  and  enlightened  care 
of  their  own  interest,  so  to  interpret  the  Peace 
Treaty  as  to  make  the  burden  of  atonement  which 
Germany  is  rightly  called  upon  to  bear,  one  pos- 
sible of  being  borne.  It  is  not  a matter  of  senti- 
ment, still  less  of  sentimentality  or  undue  leniency 
towards  Germany.  It  is  purely  a matter  of  looking 
facts  in  the  face.” 

“ I have  been  at  pains  ” [he  writes]  “ to  read 
through  the  Peace  Treaty,  including  the  Covenant, 
from  beginning  to  end.  I laid  it  away  sore  at  heart 
and  sickened.  The  Treaty  falls  grievously,  most 
grievously,  short  of  realizing  the  high  hopes  of  the 
world  for  a peace  worthy  of  the  spirit  which  animated 
the  Allies  and  America  during  the  war.  It  falls 
short,  in  spirit  and  in  letter,  of  realizing  declarations 
solemnly  made  and  even  of  abiding  by  pledges  for- 
mally given.” 

It  is  because  of  this  that  he  refuses  to  support  the 
present  League  of  Nations.  He  quotes  a letter 
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from  “ a distinguished  English  Liberal,”  (whose 
name  is  not  disclosed,  although  we  would  guess 
that  it  was  Earl  Grey),  as  saying  : — 

“ If  you  are  to  ask  the  world  to  guarantee  the 
world’s,  peace,  it  is  essential  to'  begin  by  establishing 
a foundation  on  which  peace  can  stand.  This  1 reaty 
has  done  the  exact  opposite.  It  has  established  con- 
ditions full  of  menace  for  the  future,  and  it  asks  the 
League  of  Nations  to  guarantee  that  they  shall  con- 
tinue. It  is  asking  too  much." 

That  is  an  illuminating,  albeit  a tragic  statement. 
As  the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt  said  in  the  preface 
which  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Kahn’s '‘preceding  volume, 
“ Mr.  Kahn  has  his  face  set  toward  the  light.” 

A very  different  type  of  book  is  ‘ First  Impres- 
sions in  America,’  by  John  Ayscough  (the  Right 
Rev.  Monsignor  Count  Francis  Bickerstaff e-Drew), 
it  is  the  record  of  a nine  months’  tour  of  the  United 
States  in  the  capacity  of  lecturer  to  American 
Catholic  Institutions.  John  Ayscough  appears  to 
have  had  the  time  of  his  life,  but  there  is  a great 
deal  in  his  book  which  will  interest  nobody  but  the 
author — for  instance,  remarks  such  as  that  ” it  was 
with  real  regret  that  we  parted  from  the  Whiggams 
and  the  Ferris  Smiths  at  New  York,  and  it  would 
always  be  a pleasure  to  meet  them  again.’ 

However,  for  those  who  have  visited  America  it 
is  a pleasant  enough  book  to  take  up  at  odd 
moments,  for  it  has  a value  that  lies  in  the  spon- 
taneity and  vividness  of  its  descriptive  passages. 


INTERNATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Allied  Shipping  Control : An  Experiment  in  In- 
ternational Administration.  By  J.  A.  Salter, 
C.B.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.  10s.  6d. 
net. 

THE  Allied  Maritime  Transport  Council 
came  into  existence  in  March  1918,  and 
came  to  an  end  on  April  7,  1919.  Its  life  was 
short,  but  its  work  was  of  supreme  importance; 
and  it  may  without  exaggeration  be  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  Allies’  final 
victory.  The  Secretary  to  the  Council,  Mr.  John 
Salter,  who  is  now  Secretary  to  the  Reparations 
Commission,  has  given  us  a most  valuable 
account  of  the  whole  of  Allied  shipping  control  in 
the  new  book  published  as  one  of  the  ‘ Studies 
in  the  Economic  and  Social  History  of  the  World 
War.’  The  book  is  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace; 
but  the  British  sections  are  edited  by  a special 
editorial  board.  The  scheme  is  to  obtain  a state- 
ment of  events  by  persons  who  have  actually  had 
a share  in  shaping  those  events,  or  have  been  in 
close  administrative  relation  to  the  circumstances 
with  which  they  deal.  Indeed,  we  can  expect 
nothing  better  from  the  scheme  than  this  first 
book  on  the  Maritime  Council;  for  Mr.  Salter 
has  produced  a book  of  first-rate  importance.  If 
all  administrators  could  give  as  good  an  account 
of  public  affairs,  history  would  not  be  so  difficult 
to  write  in  future  years.  Mr.  Salter  not  only 
gives  a vivid  impression  of  the  danger  of  defeat 
by  submarine,  which  was  hardly  acknowledged 
in  1917;  but  he  is  also  able  to  state  clearly  the 
general  conclusions  to  which  war  experiments 
point.  The  first  part  of  the  book  deals  with 
British  shipping  control,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  one  who  saw  the  shipping  situation  during  the 


early  years  of  the  war  as  one  whole.  The  diffi- 
culties were  met  from  time  to  time;  but  at  the  end 
of  1916  the  new  difficulties  from  submarine  war- 
fare were  acute;  and  in  April  1917  the  success  of 
the  German  submarines  was  so  great  that  all 
our  military  effort  would  have  been  in  vain,  if 
the  convoy  system  and  the  central  control  of  the 
Ministry  of  Shipping  had  not  been  established. 
The  common  needs  of  the  Allies  which  had 
already  compelled  common  action  for  obtaining 
supplies,  then  further  compelled  the  formation  of 
an  international  administration  for  shipping 
under  the  Maritime  Transport  Council.  From  his 
experience  of  the  work  of  this  Council  and  its 
Executive  Mr.  Salter  draws  important  conclusions 
in  regard  to  the  work  of  a League  of  Nations. 
He  points  out  an  important  distinction  in  interna- 
tional administration — the  supersession  of  a 
national  executive  by  an  international  body 
having  a definite  sphere  of  action,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  influencing  of  national  executives 
by  an  international  Council  which  does  not  take 
away  any  of  the  powers  of  a national  adminis- 
trative office.  It  seems,  indeed,  more  than  pos- 
sible that  the  League  of  Nations  will  never 
become  a World  Government;  for  the  States  and 
the  bureaucracies  of  modern  times  are  already  too 
large.  The  World-State  is  a false  ideal.  The 
League,  however,  may  directly  influence  every 
national  executive,  whenever  any  Government’s 
action  is  likely  to  affect  other  Governments.  The 
League  will  then  become  a new  form  of  Federal 
Government,  not  superseding  or  limiting  national 
administration , but  affecting  the  policy  of  each  as 
the  Allied  Maritime  Transport  Council  affected 
the  policy  of  the  Shipping  Controllers  of  the  dif- 
ferent Allied  countries. 

Whether  we  agree  or  not  with  Mr.  Salter’s 
assumptions  and  conclusions,  clearly  his  book 
is  not  simply  a record  of  dead  facts.  It  provides 
good  political  science  for  the  use  of  statesmen  and 
citizens  who  are  capable  of  thinking.  But  the 
very  excellence  of  the  political  thinking  has  in- 
volved omissions  of  important  facts  of  which  it 
would  have  been  interesting  to  hear  an  inside 
opinion.  The  fact  that  Japan  did  not  “ come  in  ” 
with  the  other  Allies  in  their  international  use  of 
their  shipping  is  not  discussed;  nor  is  the  advan- 
tage  gained  by  Japanese  shipping  noticed. 
Again,  the  effectiveness  of  French  shipping 
control  is  not  criticised,  nor  are  French  and 
Italian  methods  described.  But  one  of  the  great 
problems  of  all  international  administration  is 
the  trustworthiness  of  each  of  the  partners  in  the 
enterprise;  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  enough  to 
show  how  the  British  can  follow  an  international 
policy.  It  is  probably,  however,  unfair*  to  Mr. 
Salter  to  expect  him  to  let  too  many  cats  out  of 
the  bag. 

MAGAZINES  & QUARTERLIES 

The  Fortnightly  devotes  less  of  its  space  than  usual 
to  literary  papers.  The  late  Dr.  Crazier  furnishes  us 
with  ‘ The  Key  to  Emerson,’  and  asserts  that  “ he  is 
as  clean-cut,  compact  and  harmonious  a thinker  as  either 
Plato,  Bacon  or  Herbert  Spencer.”  It  is  a question  for 
most  of  us  whether  a writer  who'  “ requires  many 
readings  to  fully  understand  him,”  and  whose  style  is 
so  vague,  is  worthy  the  trouble  of  such  study.  Mr. 
Arthur  Symons  writes  on  Sir  Richard  Burton  with 
reminiscences  of  Swinburne.  Miss  Gertrude  Kingston 
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gives  a gay  account  of  the  Repertory  Theatre  at 
Cologne,  and  a diary  of  travel  in  France  just  “ after 
Elba  ” by  Miss  Trant  is  good  reading.  Mr.  Lacon 
Watson  speaks  up  for  the  all-round  man  in  sport  in 
‘Taking  our  Pleasures  Sadly.’  There  is  a paper  on  the 
natural  frontiers  of  Italy  by  the  late  Mr.  R.  A.  Ussher, 
but  people  seem  to>  forget  that  even  under  Rome  Gallia 
Cisalpina  occupied  a large  part  of  the  north  of  the 
peninsula. 

Blackwood  still  keeps  up  its  position  as  giving  the 
best  light  reading  of  any  of  our  monthlies.  The  ele- 
phant tales  of  Mr.  Warrington  Smyth  are  excellent. 
Mr.  Graham’s  story  comes  to  its  unavoidable  conclu- 
sion ; Professor  Strahan  gives  friendly  justice  to'  the 
memory  of  Goldsmith;  Mr.  Desmond  Young  and  ‘ Mus- 
ings  without  Method  ’ deal  with  the  Great  Fight;  and 
the  remainder  of  “ Maga  ” is  quite  up  to'  standard. 

Cornhill  contains  some  letters  and  leaves  ‘ From  the 
Diary  of  a Journalist  ’ by  Sir  Henry  Lucy  relating  to 
1902  and  the  Coronation  of  King  Edward.  Mr.  G.  W. 
Young  tells  how  he  became  a climber  in  ‘ Hills  and  a 
Boy,’  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Hartley  of  his  ‘ Stalking  Wild 
Sheep.’  Mr.  Julian  Huxley’s  paper  on  the  character 
and  legends  of  some  North  Italian  peasants  is  slight, 
but  quite  good,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Roberts  builds  up  a fanci- 
ful medley  out  of  the  names  of  London  streets.  Dr. 
Henderson  describes  the  noted  preachers  of  the 
’eighties,  but  we  are  surprise-d  to  see  that  Spurgeon  is 
not  mentioned. 

The  Law  Quarterly  has  always  one  or  two'  papers  of 
interest  to  scholars  whose  range  lies  outside  the  profes- 
sion. Mr.  Bolland  describes  for  us  ‘ A Mediaeval  Law- 
yer’s Commonplace  Book  ’ found  in  Caius  library,  and 
gives  us  some  of  the  pickings.  One  is  a proverb  which 
may  be  rendered,  “ Never  so  far  flies  the  crow  that  her 
tail  does  not  follow  her.”  Another  is  a communication 
from  Morgan'  le  Fay  to  the  warden  of  the  “ pont  peri- 
lous ” apparently  concerning  Gaveston.  We  commend 
it  to  our  literary  readers  for  investigation,  as  Mr.  Bol- 
land has  certainly  not  cleared  it  up  completely.  Mr. 
Senior  discusses  ‘Early  Writers  on  Maritime  Law.’  He 
is  full  of  bookish  information,  but  we  may  add  that 
there  are  two  editions  of  the  ‘ Consolat  del  Mar  ’ in  the 
British  Museum,  one  printed  in  1484. 

The  Church  Quarterly  appears  under  the  editorship 
of  Dr.  Headlam  for  the  last  time.  It  contains  a state- 
ment of  his  position  in  ‘ Divorce  ’ ; a pessimistic  paper 
on  the  prospects  of  reunion  with  the  Greek  Church  by 
Mr.  Gavin;  an  account  of  Miss  Yonge  by  Mrs.  Owen; 
a review  by  Dr.  Rashdall  of  Mr.  Kirk’s  ‘ Moral  Theo- 
logy  ’ ; and  a comparison  of  the  stories  of  the  births  of 
Buddha  and  Christ  by  Mr.  F.  Harold  Smith. 

The  Journal  of  Comparative  Legislation  contains  a 
review  of  the  legislation  of  1919  with  a general  intro- 
duction by  Sir  Courtenay  Ilbert.  Besides  the  Domi- 
nions and  Dependencies,  a number  of  foreign  countries 
are  included,  the  principal  being  France,  Italy,  Nether- 
lands, U.S.A.,  Japan  and  China. 

Psyche  presents  many  points  of  interest  to'  students 
of  psychological  matters.  Medical  men  will  be  inter- 
ested in  articles  on  ‘ Dreams  ’ and  on  ‘ Sleep  and  In- 
somnia.’ Col.  Richardson’s  paper  on  ‘The  Homing  In- 
stinct in  Dogs  ’ is  of  quite  general  interest  from  its 
author’s  wide  experience.  He  gives  the  lurcher,  the 
sheep  dog,  the  working  collie,  and  the  Airedale  the 
palm  for  home-finding.  Fox-terriers  are  too1  small,  and 
poodles  are  irresponsible.  Three  months  are  required 
to  train  a trustworthy  dog  messenger. 

The  Musical  Quarterly  (N.  Y.)  has  some  articles  quite 
up  to  its  usually  high  standard,  and  makes  the  best 
reading  on  the  subject  we  have,  whether  it  is  raging  at 
‘ The  Things  We  Set  to  Music,’  or  telling  of  ‘ Russian 
Composers  as  Described  by  Themselves,’  Debussy  or 
Busoni,  or  ‘ Contemporary  Belgian  Music.’ 


The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  has  lately  been  cele- 
brating the  memory  of  La  Fontaine.  His  anniversary 
seems  to  have  passed  unnoticed  in  England,  which  is 
odd,  since  he  is  the  only  French  romantic  of  his  time. 
This  month  M.  Louis  Bertrand  begins  a new  romance, 
Napoleon’s  Mameluke  tells  the  story  of  Waterloo  and  St. 
Helena,  and  M.  Gillet  devotes  a long  and  critical  article 
to  the  work  of  Samuel  Butler.  He  is  generally  right  as 
to  his  facts,  and  often  as  to'  his  conclusions,  but  it  is 
curious  that  he  does  not  know,  as  Butler  did  not  know, 
that  the  female  authorship  of  the  Odyssey  is  an  ancient 
story  preserved  for  those  who  study  their  classics  by 
Eustathius.  There  is  also  an  important  article  on  the 
future  of  Islam  from  the  French  point  of  view. 

The  French  Quarterly  examines  in  a paper  by  Mr. 
Edward  Latham  the  phrase  “Le  style,  c’est  l’homme” 
and  some  others  attributed  to  Buffon,  with  the  warn- 
ing, “ Verify  your  quotations.”  M.  Marc  Bloch 
examines  the  truth  of  the  statements  as  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs  in  France  by  Louis  X and 
Philippe  V.  There  are  some  reviews,  and  the  usual 
excellent  bibliography  of  recent  French  publications. 

BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Archaeology  and  Philology. 
English-Tibetan  Colloquial  Dictionary.  By  C.  A.  Bell. 
Second  Edition.  Calcutta,  Bengal  Secretariat 
Book  Depot  : 4 rupees. 

Epilegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Religion.  By  Jane 
Ellen  Harrison.  Cambridge  University  Press  : 

3 s.  6d.  net. 

Grammar  of  Colloquial  Tibetan.  By  C.  A.  Bell.  Cal- 
cutta, Bengal  Secretariat  Book  Depot : 3 rupees. 
Motya,  a Phoenician  Colony  in  Sicily.  By  Joseph  I.  S. 
Whitaker.  Bell  : 30s.  net. 

Fiction. 

Breaking  Covert.  By  S.  P.  B.  Mais.  Grant  Richards  : 
8s.  6d.  net. 

Good  Grain.  By  Emmeline  Morrison.  Long  : 8s.  6d. 
net. 

Grains  of  Dust.  By  Anthony  Carlyle.  Mills  & Boon  : 
8s.  6d.  net. 

Karma  and  other  Stories.  By  Lafcadio  Hearn.  Har- 
rap  : 5 s.  net. 

Trial  by  Ordeal.  By  Evan  Morgan.  Lane  : 7s.  6d.  net. 
When  I was  a Queen  in  Babylon.  By  R.  Allatini. 
Mills  & Boon  : 8s.  6d.  net. 

Geography  and  Travel. 

London  and  its  Environs.  With  Maps  and  Plans. 

Forty-second  Edition.  Ward  Lock. 

Tahiti.  By  Tihoti  (George  Calderon).  Grant  Richards  : 
25s.  net. 

Travels  of  a Consular  Officer  in  North-West  China. 
By  Eric  Teichman.  Cambridge  University  Press  : 
25  s.  net. 

History  and  Biography. 

History  of  Pisa,  A.  By  W.  Heywood.  Cambridge 
University  Press  : 21s.  net. 

Some  Personalities.  By  20/1631.  Murray:  15s.  net. 
Thirteenth  Hussars  in  the  Great  War,  The.  By  Sir  H. 
Mortimer  Durand.  With  maps  and  illustrations. 
Blackwood  : 42s.  net. 

Verse. 

Children  of  Circumstance.  By  A.  J.  Eardley  Dawson. 

Grant  Richards  : 3s.  6d.  net. 

Poems  of  W.  E.  Aytoun.  Oxford  Edition.  Hum- 
phrey Milford  : 5s.  net. 

Various. 

Hard  Knots  for  the  Clergy.  By  Sir  Philip  Perring. 
Grant  Richards  : 5s.  net. 

Philosopher  with  Nature,  A.  By  Benjamin  Kidd. 
Methuen  : 6s.  net. 

What  shall  I think  of  Japan?  By  George  Gleeson. 
New  York,  Macmillan  Co'.  : 12s.  6d.  net. 
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THE  CITY 

This  Department  of  The  Saturday  Review  will 
shortly  come  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Hartley  Withers, 
at  present  Editor  of  ' The  Economist / 

The  Outlook 

ONLY  on  those  rare  occasions  when 
there  is  something  exceptional  “to  go 
for  ’’  are  the  Stock  Markets  active 
during  August  and  Septenyber,  This  year 
seems  likely  to  provide  a first-class  example 
of  the  conventional.  The  general  tone  is 
fairly  good,  but  business  is  about  as  slack  as  it 
could  be.  It  was  apparently  thought,  in  some 
quarters,  that  the  end  of  the  coal  dispute  would 
bring  a prompt  recovery  in  everything,  financial 
and  industrial,  but  this  having  failed  to  occur, 
markets  have  been  left  to  their  own  devices.  But  a 
slow  and  steady  recovery,  of  which  there  are  for- 
tunately many  trustworthy  indications,  is  much  to 
be  preferred  to  a mere  flash  in  the  pan.  The  finan- 
cial situation,  from  the  industrial  point  of  view,  has 
undergone  decided  improvement,  and  if  only 
Government  finance  could  be  regarded  with  more 
equanimity,  all  would  be  plain  sailing.  However, 
it  is  something  to  know  that  the  trade  and  industry 
of  the  country  are  steadily  reverting  to  the  normal, 
and  that  we  can  at  least  look  forward,  with  some 
confidence,  to  a happier  and  more  prosperous 
autumn. 

Stock  Markets 

A fair  amount  of  investment  buying  of  British 
Funds  has  imparted  steadiness  to  this  group,  while 
Home  Corporation  Stocks,  for  which  there  is  a 
sustained  demand,  have  remained  in  evidence. 
Those  which  are  redeemable  within  the  next  10  to 
15  years  have  been  particularly  favoured.  Some 
of  the  more  recent  Colonial  Government  Stocks 
have  also  advanced  to  a moderate  extent.  Among 
Foreign  Bonds  Brazilians  have  been  prominent, 
aided  by  American  buying,  and  the  improvement 
in  the  Rio  Exchange.  Japanese  issues,  particularly 
the  four  and  a half  per  cents.,  have  strengthened, 
but  French  issues  have  been  under  the  influence  of 
that  country’s  financial  difficulties,  and  German 
issues  have  been  on  the  weak  side.  The  Home 
Railway  market  has  remained  in  the  dumps,  but  in 
Foreign  Railways  Argentine  issues  have  been  dis- 
tinctly good.  In  Industrial  and  Miscellaneous 
issues  the  tendency  has  been  to  stagnate,  and  prices 
on  the  whole  are  a little  easier.  This  is  evidently 
the  result  of  disappointment  that  the  trade  of  the 
country  has  not  gone  ahead  more  rapidly.  Tex- 
tiles have  been  inclined  to  dwindle,  and  Breweries 
have  been  quiet,  but  should  begin  to  look  up  again 
in  view  of  the  new  Licensing  Bill.  Shipping 
shares  have  been,  if  anything,  rather  easier,  but 
Bank  shares,”  especially  those  of  the  big  five,  have 
received  more  attention.  The  Oil  Share  market 
has  been  comparatively  idle,  but  fairly  steady, 
while  Rubber  Shares  are  still  under  the  influence  of 
the  large  stocks  of  the  commodity  and  the  discus- 
sion of  the  projected  combine  of  producers.  Mining 
shares  have  been  generally  quiet  and  uninteresting. 

Outlook  Abroad 

Looking  abroad,  it  is  evident  that  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Germany,  the  present  hold-up  of 


trade  is  more  or  less  general.  Considerable  nerv- 
ousness is  evinced  in  financial  and  commercial  cir- 
cles in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  evidently  be- 
ginning to  be  realized  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
country  to  suffer  acute  financial  indigestion  through 
a surfeit  of  gold.  America  seems  to  have  let  slip 
the  opportunity  of  becoming  the  financial  centre  of 
the  world,  and  the  opportunity  is  hardly  likely  to 
recur.  As  regards  the  late  neutral  countries,  the 
evidence  is  that  all  are  suffering  from  a strong  re- 
action following  abnormal  war-time  prosperity,  ac- 
centuated by  the  revival  of  keen  competition  from 
Germany.  Some  considerable  time  must  elapse 
before  each  regains  its  correct  perspective ; and 
much  financial  and  industrial  unsettlement  must 
accompany  the  process.  The  distorted  views  of 
labour  in  countries  that  prospered  exceedingly  dur- 
ing the  war  have  yet  to  be  substantially  modified, 
if  the  competition  with  Germany  is  to  be  effectively 
met.  Incidentally,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Russia 
is  in  a very  bad  way,  and  there  is  talk  of  the  Soviet 
Government  recognising  the  country’s  foreign 
debts  with  a view,  presumably,  to  obtaining 
urgentlv  needed  help  from  outside. 

Recovery  in  Brazilian  Bonds 

The  recovery  in  Brazilian  bonds,  which  has  been 
one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  Foreign 
market,  is  mainly  the  result  of  American  buying. 
A good  impression  has  been  created  by  the  recovery 
in  the  Rio  Exchange,  which,  it  is  believed,  will 
make  further  progress.  Until  a few  weeks  back, 
there  was  a distinct  danger  that  the  unsatisfactory 
commercial  situation  in  the  Republic  would  compel 
the  declaration  of  a moratorium,  but  recent  advices 
are  more  reassuring,  and  Brazil  seems  to  have 
turned  one  more  awkward  corner.  The  British  in- 
vestor who  favours  Brazilian  securities,  would  be 
well-advised  to  confine  his  attention  to  the  old  and 
new  Funding  Loans,  which  have  a first  and  a 
second  lien  respectively  on  the  Customs.  Still 
better  security  is  offered  by  the  8%  Treasury  Bonds 
of  the  State  of  San  Paulo,  which  can  be  bought  to 
yield  about  8^%.  The  bonds  are  redeemable  not 
later  than  1951,  and  are  secured  by  a surtax  on  all 
coffee  exported  from  the  State.  Unlike  the  Federal 
Government,  the  State  has  always  been  able  to 
meet  its  liabilities,  and  its  credit  ranks  deservedly 
high. 

Argentine  Rails  Improve 

The  spurt  in  Argentine  Rails  is  the  result  of  a 
moderate  demand  coming  on  a market  which  was 
practically  bare  of  stock.  It  is  based  on  the  ex- 
pectation that,  with  increased  freight  charges  and 
economies  through  the  extended  use  of  oil  fuel,  the 
Companies  will  have  a better  year ; but  a great  deal 
depends  upon  the  new  crops,  concerning  which  it 
is  too  early  to  speak,  though  good  rains  are  re- 
ported. During  the  past  financial  year  the  com- 
panies got  the  benefit  of  exchange  appreciation  up 
to  about  the  end  of  March,  since  when  the  peso  has 
sunk  below  parity  and  is  now  at  a discount  of  about 
3^d.,  though,  with  an  end  of  the  labour  troubles 
and  better  business  conditions  in  the  Argentine,  a 
recovery  seems  to  be  in  sight.  The  final  dividends 
in  respect  of  the  year  to  June  30  are  due  in  Octo- 
ber and  will  make  a poor  showing.  Those  of  the 
B.A.  Great  Southern  and  Western  will  probably 
be  cut  from  7%  to  4%  for  the  year,  and  that  of  the 
Central  Argentine  from  6%  to  4%,  while  the  B.A. 
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and  Pacific,  which  paid  5%  a year  ago,  will  only  be 
able  to  make  a small  distribution  if  any.  The 
stocks,  however,  are  worth  keeping  until  it  is  seen 
how  the  new  crops  are  likely  to  shape. 

Ebbw  Vale  Report 

The  Ebbw  Vale  Steel  and  Coal  Company  issues 
a report  that  might  well  have  been  less  satisfactory 
in  view  of  the  serious  stoppages  to  which  its  opera- 
tions have  been  subjected.  But  although  the  Com- 
pany’s colleries  were  idle  from  Oct.  18  to  Nov.  4, 
and  also  during  Feb.  and  March,  the  output  of  coal 
for  the  financial  year  ended  March  31,  was 
1,426,738  tons  against  1,582,143  tons  during  the 
previous  year.  The  other  three  products  of  the 
undertaking,  coke,  pig  iron,  and  steel,  substanti- 
ally increased  in  volume,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  iron  and  steel  departments  only  worked 
intermittently  from  November  up  to  the  end  of  the 
financial  year.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  amount 
paid  in  wages  increased  from  £3,119,528  to 
£4,168,015.  It  is  not  possible  to  compare  the  gross 
profits,  ,£633,250,  with  those  given  in  the  previous 
report,  as  on  that  occasion  the  results  of  two  years 
were  lumped  together.  However,  the  fact  that  the 
ordinary  share  dividend  is  reduced  from  15%  to  5% 
is  some  indication  of  relative  results.  That  this 
distribution  is  on  the  cautious  side  is  shown  by  the 
allocation  of  £150,000  out  of  profits  to  reserve  for 
depreciation  in  stocks,  and  a further  £50,000  to  gen- 
eral reserve.  Obviously  the  effect  of  the  recent 
prolonged  coal  stoppage  is  but  slightly  reflected  in 
the  present  report.  Confidence  in  the  future  is, 
nevertheless,  indicated  by  the  acquisition  during 
the  past  year  of  several  additional  colliery  com- 
panies. 

Guinness  Results 

A remarkable  increase  in  the  volume  of  business 
transacted  was  shown  by  the  report  of  Arthur  Guin- 
ness & Co.  The  brewery  profit  at  £18,184,000 
compared  with  £12,938,000  for  1920  and  with 
£5,856,000  for  1919,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  ex- 
cise and  licence  duties  called  for  an  additional 
£4,800,000,  the  net  profit  at  £3,629,000  showed  an 
increase  of  only  £365,000.  The  dividend  was 
raised  from  20%  to  25%,  so  that  the  stock  at  400 
allowing  for  accrued  dividend,  yields  £6  7s.  net  or 
about  9%,  subject  to  income-tax  at  the  present  rate. 
No  less  than  £16,141,000  was  contributed  to  the 
national  revenue  in  the  form  of  taxation,  as  com- 
pared with  £10,964,000  in  1920,  and  £4,666,000  in 
1919.  The  stocks  have  advanced  from  £6,172,000 
to  £8,186,000,  but  the  best  indication  of  increased 
trade  is  in  the  cost  of  casks  which  figures  at 
£718,000,  as  against  £227,000  in  the  previous  year. 
Although  the  brewery  is  situated  in  Dublin,  the 
bulk  of  its  trade  is  done  with  this  country.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  watch  the  effect  upon  its  contribu- 
tions to  our  national^  revenue  if  Southern 
Ireland  has  fiscal  independence. 


The  Mining  Market 

The  improvement  in  the  price  of  silver,  which 
has  risen  about  sixpence  per  ounce  since  last  May, 
has  given  some  encouragement  to  producers,  and 
in  consequence  a subdued  flutter  has  taken  place 
in  the  shares  of  the  Mexican  gold-silver  mines, 
Mining  Corporation  of  Canada,  and  Burma  Cor- 
poration. Russo-Asiatics  have  also  been  firm  on  the 
rumour  that  a working  arrangement  has  been  fixed 
up  between  the  Soviet  Government  and  the  Com- 
pany. Copper  shares  have  been  quiet,  as  the  posi- 
tion of  the  metal  in  America  is  not  regarded  very 
favourably  in  spite  of  the  comparative  steadiness  of 
the  price  here.  The  quotation  for  tin  has  weak- 
ened, but  Nigerian  shares  have  fallen  to  so  low  a 
level  that  further  recessions  would  be  difficult.  The 
Kaffir  Circus  has  been  steady  in  spite  of  the  chance 
of  labour  troubles  on  the  mines,  owing  to  the  pro- 
posed reduction  of  i/6d.  per  shift,  which  would  be 
equivalent  to  about  threepence  per  ton  of  ore 
treated.  The  men  are  ballotting  whether  to  accept 
or  strike,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  an  open  rupture  will 
occur.  The  question  of  ex-enemy  held  shares, 
which  has  been  hanging  over  the  market  for 
months,  is  now  likely  to  be  settled,  as  it  is  believed 
the  matter  has  been  left  to  General  Smuts  to  ar- 
range. The  “ all-sliming  ” process  which  may  be 
adopted  by  the  newer  properties  on  the  Rand,  is 
expected  to  result  in  substantial  savings  and  may 
not  improbably  lead  to  a revival  of  activity  in  other 
mineralised  districts  of  the  Union.  Diamond 
shares  have  been  bought  by  Paris  operators,  an  en- 
quiry for  the  stones  being  already  observable  from 
America,  where  the  demand  is  expected  gradually 
to  improve. 

An  East  Rand  Mine 

The  Geduld  Proprietary  Mines,  one  of  the 
most  promising  properties  situated  on  the  eastern 
section  of  the  Rand  Goldfield,  owes  its  good  for- 
tune very  largely  to  the  success  of  the  cementation 
process,  which  is  the  forcing  of  cement  under  high 
pressure  into  water  fissures  in  underground  rock. 
In  1916  the  company  had  to  raise  988  million  gal- 
lons of  water,  at  a cost  equivalent  to  2/7. 8d.  per 
ton  of  ore  milled,  and  what  was  even  more  serious 
did  not  dare  to  face  the  task  of  developing  the  mine 
at  depth.  The  cementation  process  having  made 
the  management  indifferent  to  water  troubles,  the 
deeper  ore  is  now  being  opened  up.  It  should  be 
understood  that  most  ore  formations  are  on  a slant 
or  dip,  and  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  ore 
which  is  nearest  the  surface  is  first  extracted.  To 
get  at  the  deeper  areas  frequently  necessitates  the 
sinking  of  new  shafts  which  can  often  be  financed 
out  of  profits. 

The  Present  Position 

On  the  Geduld  as  soon  as  the  water  difficulty 
was  solved,  a new  shaft  was  commenced  (No.  7)  to 
reach  the  ore  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  mine,  and 
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whilst  it  was  being  sunk,  a level  from  the  existing  Government,  providing  the  latter  with  an  effec- 
underground  workings  was  driven  towards  the  spot  tive  argument  if  the  Administration  protests 
where  this  shaft  would  intersect  the  reef.  The  level  against  the  new  Mexican  tax.  And  with  every 
opened  up  an  unexplored  area  and  some  remark-  passing  day,  while  the  present  low  world-demand 
able  results  were  obtained.  Dividends  of  17J  per  for  oil-products  and  current  low  prices  persist,  the 
cent,  were  paid  in  respect  of  last  year,  and  in  June  worries  of  the  American  oil  man  multiply,  while 
the  half-yearly  distribution  of  i/6d.  per  share  was  his  brain  works  24  hours  daily  turning  out  anti- 
paid. The  next  distribution  will  be  in  December,  dotes  for  his  immediate  troubles, 
and  should  at  least  be  equal  to  what  was  paid  for 

the  same  period  in  the  preceding  year,  namely  10  Export  Trade  in  Cotton  Yarns 

per  cent.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  2J  the  shares  Our  Manchester  correspondent  writes: — Holi- 

do  not  appear  to  be  overvalued, ^ bearing  in  mind  day  influences  have  prevailed  in  local  trade  circles 
the  possibilities  of  the  concern.  this  week,  and,  of  course,  throughout  Lancashire 

the  annual  stoppages  in  the  several  towns  are  in  full 
Oil  Market  Notes  swing.  Production,  therefore,  is  very  irregular. 

During  the  last  week  the  market  has  been  very  The  market  as  a whole  has  continued  quiet,  but  a 
inactive;  this  was  partly  due  to  the  holidays.  Bur-  feature  of  interest  has  been  maintained  activity  in 
mahs  recovered  sharply  on  the  completion  of  the  yarns  suitable  for  export.  A big  business  has 
sale  of  a block  of  shares,  showing  a rise  of  nearly  again  been  done  for  India.  It  is  understood  that  a 
ten  shillings  at  6-5/i6ths  ex  dividend.  good  deal  of  this  yarn  is  for  hand  looms.  1 he 

There  has  been  a steadv  investment  demand  for  Gandhi  agitation  in  favour  of  a boycott  of  foreign 
Anglo-Persian  1st  and  2nd  Preference  and  for  the  cloth  is  being  watched  very  closely  and  the  freer 
new  Burmah  Preference,  also  a revival  of  interest  buying  in  yarn  indicates  that  more  looms  are  being 
towards  the  end  of  the  week  in  Trinidad  issues,  put  down  in  our  Dependency.  A considerable  trade 
Leasehold  recovering  j,  Central  ^ and  Apex  ' has  also  taken  place  for  China,  whilst  certain  sel- 
3/i6ths.  The  last  named  Company  shows  an  in-  lers  have  reported  an  increased  turnover  in  fine 
crease  of  800  tons  in  its  output  for  July  over  the  counts  for  Germany.  I his  foreign  trade  in  yarn 
previous  month,  and  a further  considerable  increase  is  assisting  spinners  to  improve  their  position, 
may  be  expected  as  the  Company  has  been  able  to 

arrange  for  larger  deliveries.  Short  Time  Abandoned 

Paris  has  turned  a buyer  of  Mexican  Eagles,  the  The  Master  Spinners’  Federation  has  decided  to 
price  showing  a rise  of  3/i6ths.  The  sharp  fall  abandon  the  scheme  for  curtailing  yarn  production 
in  the  value  of  the  Dutch  florin  adversely  affected  on  an  organised  scale.  So  far  back  as  last  October 
the  price  of  Royal  Dutch  shares  on  the  London  mills  engaged  on  Egyptian  cotton  began  to  run  35 
market,  but  after  falling  to  42^,  they  subsequently  hours  a week,  and  in  December  American  mills 
recovered  £1  to  43 J.  Shells  have  been  an  ex-  started  to  work  only  24  hours  a week,  instead  of 
tremely  hard  market  and  show  an  improvement  of  the  usual  48  hours.  Although  the  trade  position 
3/32  on  the  week.  scarcely  warrants  a resumption  of  full  production, 

British  Controlled  were  a dull  market,  few  shares  many  firms  want  a free  hand  as  to  running  their 
changing  hands.  mills,  and  in  the  circumstances  the  Masters’  Fed- 

The  issue  of  £3,000,000  Eagle  Oil  Transport  7%  eration  has  resolved  to  allow  their  members  to  work 
Notes,  guaranteed  by  the  Mexican  Eagle  Oil  Co.,  as  they  think  desirable, 
has  been  over-subscribed  and  dealings  will  take 
place  as  soon  as  the  allotments  are  out.  Textile  Shares 

Russian  Oil  shares  were  in  demand  from  Paris  Textile  shares  continue  to  attract  very  little  atten- 
and  all  show  a substantial  advance.  tion,  and  transactions  at  the  moment  are  quite  unim- 

portant.  Prices  rather  tend  to  sag  owing  to  the  ab- 
America  s Oil  Troubles  sence  of  support.  Business  in  Oldham  mill  com- 

The  fires  of  apprehension  in  United  States  oil  panies  is  also  restricted.  It  is  reported  that  nego- 
circles  would  appear  to  be  served  by  at  least  an  end-  tiations  are  taking  place  for  the  sale  of  the  Irk  Mill, 
less  supply  of  fuel.  This  nervousness,  too,  is  re-  The  directors  of  certain  companies  at  the  half-yearly 
fleeted  in  some  measure  in  our  own  and  other  oil-  meetings  have  had  to  meet  a good  deal  of  criticism, 
consuming  countries,  since  America  is  the  nerve- 
centre  of  the  oil  industry.  But  in  “ nerves  ” 

American  oil  men  are  rapidly  establishing  a corner. 

Their  trade  press  faithfully  mirrors  the  progress  of 
the  malady.  To-day  the  obsession  is  Mexico,  plus 
Mesopotamia,  and  British  and  Dutch  “ machina- 
tions ” generally;  but  the  oil  men  are  argus-eyed, 
and  for  to-morrow  they  see  an  “ oil-flood  ” over- 
whelming their  distracted  country  from  all  Latin- 
America,  beginning  with  Venezuela  and  Colum- 
bia. An  oil  tariff  will  be  needed  then,  hence  why 
burk  the  issue  now  ? President  Harding  and  Sec- 
retary Hughes  with  their  “ greater  political 
issues  ” are  a sad  disappointment  to  these  ardent 
patriots.  Republicanism  of  this  order  is  beyond 
their  comprehension,  while  it  is  mere  aggravation 
to  be  reminded  by  official  communiques  that  the 
proposal  to  tax  oil  imported  into  the  United  States 
has  resulted  only  in  “ embarrassing  ” the  State 
Department  in  its  negotiations  with  the  Mexican 
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The  Armour  OVAL  LABEL 
is  your  food  insurance  and 
your  guide  to  successful 
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Greenly’ s 
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QUALITY 

matured  tobaccos  and  exact 
methods  of  blending.  The 
secrets  of  this  difficult  art 
has  been  passed  on  from 
one  to  another  since  it 
was  first  blended  in  1867 
at  the  command  of  the 
Third  Earl  of  Craven. 


Craven  Mixture  is  the  result 
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and  other  BOWEL  COMPLAINTS 


The  Best  Remedy  known  for 
COUGHS,  COLDS, 
ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS. 


Of  all  Chemists.  1/3  and  3/-. 


A True  Palliative  in  NEURALGIA, 
TOOTHACHE,  RHEUMATISM,  GOUT. 


THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE. 


NOBEL  INDUSTRIES  LIMITED 

The  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  Nobel  Industries,  Ltd., 
was  held  on  the  29th  ult.,  at  Winchester  House,  E.C.,  Sir  Harry 
McGowan,  K.B.E.,  chairman  and  managing  director,  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  that  a year  ago  he  expressed  confidence 
that  when  they  met  again  they  would  have  an  equally  satisfac- 
tory trading  record.  That  expectation  had  been  fulfilled,  the 
practical  difference  being  that  while  the  profits  earned  had  been 
approximately  the  same  as  for  1919,  the  directors  recommended 
no  dividend  on  the  Ordinary  shares.  The  decision  was  due  prin- 
cipally to  the  disastrous  coal  stoppage,  accentuated  by  the 
unprecedented  conditions  obtaining.  Most  of  their  factories  had 
had  practically  no  output  during  the  coal  stoppage,  and  for  a 
long  period  several  were  closed  down  entirely.  The  loss  known 
to  accrue  from  this  cessation  of  business  and  the  consequent 
uncertain  prospects  for  the  ensuing  months  of  this  year,  indicated 
the  wisdom  of  their  not  paying  a dividend  on  the  Ordinary  shares. 
Twelve  months  ago  they  decided  to  shorten  their  supplies  of  raw 
materials,  with  the  result  that  at  the  end  of  last  year  their  various 
companies  were  in  a very  healthy  condition  as  regards  stocks  in 
hand  and  commitments  ahead.  Had  there  been  no  coal  stoppage, 
by  this  time  their  stocks  of  the  chief  high-priced  materials  would 
have  been  worked  off,  and  they  would  have  been  in  a position  to 
take  advantage  of  the  present  lower  costs  of  materials  and  to 
reduce  selling  prices. 

Nothing  had  occurred  to  undermine  their  confidence  in  the 
basis  upon  which  the  original  capitalisation  was  arranged,  and 
it  was  proving  to  have  been  very  conservative. 

In  the  year  they  had  received  as  dividends  rather  more  than 
^1,200,000  before  providing  for  income  tax,  which,  after  deduct- 
ing income  tax  and  expenses,  leaves  ;£850,000.  This  by  no  means 
exhausted  the  profits  of  the  constituent  companies,  which  in  a 
number  of  cases  were  considerably  in  excess  of  the  sums  distri- 
buted. After  providing  for  the  interest  accrued  on  the  new 
Note  Issue  up  to  December,  1920,  they  brought  into  the  balance 
sheet  ^827,072,  which,  with  the  carry  forward,  made  a total  of 
,£1,057,461.  Deducting  the  two  half-yearly  Preference  dividends, 
and  making  other  provisions  as  detailed,  they  were  able  to  carry 
forward  a sum  of  ^757,000. 

He  would  like  to  remind  them  of  the  purpose  of  their  merger 
— viz.,  to  protect  their  position  by  getting  the  undernoted  advan- 
tages : In  the  factories  : (1)  To  reduce  production  costs  and  over- 
head charges  by  concentration  of  manufacture  in  the  most  suitable 
places.  (2)  To  be  able  at  no  greater  overhead  cost  to  have 
everywhere  the  highest  technical  advice.  (3)  To  buy  more  cheaply 
and  to  economise  by  holding  smaller  stocks  of  raw  material.  In 
the  Selling  Organisation  : (4)  To  eliminate  competition  in  adver- 
tising, and  increase  efficiency  in  that  direction.  (5)  To  effect 
savings  in  distribution  expenses — i.e.,  commissions,  magazine 
charges,  carriage,  etc.  In  the  Office  Organisation  : (6)  To 
establish  a common  form  of  costing  in  order  to  get  the  advantage 
of  comparability.  (7)  To  get  the  best  advice  and  establish  a 
common  line  of  action  in  fiscal  matters.  (8)  To  concentrate  in  a 
central  modern  office  building. 

As  the  result  of  two  very  strenuous  years’  work,  to  a large 
extent  the  objects  of  the  merger  had  been  obtained.  From  now 
onwards  considerable  economies  in  working  would  gradually  make 
their  effects  felt,  thus  enabling  them  to  accomplish  what  they  set 
out  to  achieve — viz.,  the  strengthening  of  their  industry  by  in- 
creased efficiency.  By  lower  cost  they  would  be  enabled  to  meet 
foreign  competition.  Having  reviewed  their  principal  industrial 
investments,  the  Chairman  said  that  while  manufacturers  in  this 
country  had  lost  three  or  four  months’  profits  by  the  coal  dead- 
lock, that  experience  would  lead  to  the  hope  that  there  would  be 
no  repetition. 

As  to  the  Company’s  own  business,  in  view  of  all  the  facts, 
they  must  not  be  too  optimistic  as  to  the  trading  results  for  1921, 
but  the  Company  was  in  a sound  condition,  and  he  was  hopeful 
that  all  the  economies  introduced  would  offset  to  a certain  extent 
the  loss  of  revenue  brought  about  by  the  coal  troubles  and  general 
depression. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  adopted. 
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The  Story  of  Nature’s  Bulk  Storage— No.  5. 

■ 


When  Man  First  Struck  Oil 

HE  little  realised  the  immensity  of  his  find. 

The  riches,  the  tremendous  power  which  lay 
beneath  him.  The  power,  one  day  destined  to 
revolutionise  the  world  of  man— and  usher  in  the 
Great  Oil  Age.  But  it  has  taken  men  thousands  of 
years  to  make  that  power  his  slave. 

The  ancient  Chinese  used  petroleum  for  illumination 
centuries  before  the  Christian  Era.  It  is  also  recorded 
that  crude  oil  was  used  for  mortaring  the  bricks  of 
the  walls  of  Babylon.  The  Ancient  Egyptians  and 
the  Romans  certainly  knew  a great  deal  about 
bitumen. 

Just  as  modern  man  knows  the  goodness 
and  purity  of 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 


THE  least  satisfactory  decision  oi  the 
Imperial  Conference  was  in  reference 
to  the  Imperial  wireless  service.  Its 
effect  apparently  is  to  authorise  the  Post  Office 
to  go  on  with  a ten-vear-old,  riddled  and  wholly 
inadequate  scheme  of  linking  up  the  Empire 
by  relays  of  two  thousand  miles.  That  is  as 
though  the  new  Railways  Bill  were  to  insist  that  a 
non-stop  run  of  more  than  a hundred  miles  should 
be  forbidden  and  that  all  passengers  travelling 
from  London  to  Edinburgh  should  change  at  Birm- 
ingham and  get  into  another  train  run  on  a dif- 
ferent gauge.  The  science  of  wireless  has  long 
outstripped  the  limitations  to  which  official  hesi- 
tancy or  ignorance  would  confine  it.  Direct 
messages  were  sent  to  Australia  from  Carnarvon 
more  than  three  years  ago,  although  the  transmit- 
ting station  was  erected  mainly  or  solely  for  com- 
municating with  New  York.  Bordeaux  and 
Lyons  are  in  daily  and  unbroken  touch  with 
Melbourne  and  Hobart ; and  there  would  seem  to 
be  no  technical  reason  whatever  why  from  Great 
Britain  as  a centre  there  should  not  radiate  direct 
messages  to  every  part  of  the  Empire,  without  the 
delays,  extra  expense  and  increased  liability  to 
error  involved  in  re-transmission. 


It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  Dominion  Premiers 
have  been  treated  frankly  in  this  matter.  Were 
they  told  that  the  India  Office,  the  War  Office,  and 
the  Admiralty,  had  all  pronounced  against  the  Post 
Office  scheme?  Were  the  criticisms  of  these  De- 
partments submitted  to  them  ? Had  they  any  op- 


portunity of  assessing  the  degree  of  authority  and 
expert  knowledge  and  technical  experience  that  is 
ranged  on  either  side  of  the  controversy  ? Or  did 
the  Post  Office,  or  did  Sir  Henry  Norman,  who  on 
this  question  seems  to  have  constituted  himself  His 
Majesty’s  unofficial  Postmaster-General,  simply 
descend  upon  the  unfortunate  Premiers  in  a whirl- 
wind of  technicalities  and  stampede  them  into  a 
verdict  based  on  nothing  but  ex  parte  declarations? 
That  some  of  the  Premiers  were  dubious  of  the 
wisdom  of  their  judgment  is  shown  by  Australia’s 
reservation  of  a complete  freedom  of  action.  But 
if  it  is  the  fact  that  the  Post  Office  scheme  is  a 
decade  behind  the  times  and  will  tend  to  make 
Egypt,  which  is  hardly  the  most  tranquil  of  coun- 
tries, instead  of  Great  Britain  the  wireless  centre 
of  the  Empire,  then  clearly  Australia  is  doing  us 
all  a good  service  by  holding  aloof  from  it. 


There  is  another  aspect  of  this  matter  which  can- 
not be  overlooked.  Wireless  telegraphy  is  still  in 
its  infancy.  New  developments  are  transforming 
its  technique  and  its  possibilities  almost  from  day 
to  day.  We  know  what  the  Post  Office  has  made 
of  the  telephone,  which  is  a comparatively  stand- 
ardised industry.  We  can  be  sure  it  will  make  an 
even  greater  mess  of  a branch  of  science  which  has 
barely  passed  beyond  the  formative  and  experi- 
mental stage.  The  Post  Office  does  not  possess 
the  initiative  or  the  scientific  staff  or  the  operating 
knowledge  to  make  success  even  conceivable.  Why 
should  the  Empire  be  condemned  to  a permanently 
inferior  system  of  wireless  communications  to 
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gratify  the  officials  and  advisers  of  a Department 
that  hitherto  has  failed  in  all  its  undertakings  apart 
from  the  collection  and  delivery  of  letters?  We 
have  in  Great  Britain  all  the  plant,  experience,  and 
the  trained  organisation  necessary  to  furnish  the 
whole  Empire  with  an  unequalled  wireless  service. 
Why  sacrifice  them  to  Departmental  spleen  or 
vanity  ? 


The  main  reason  why  the  Northern  States  after 
the  American  Civil  War  were  so  persistently  wrong- 
headed in  their  treatment  of  the  ^outh  was  that  they 
could  not  be  brought  to  realise  how  complete  had 
been  their  victory.  Similarly  the  Allies  in  Europe 
have  failed  to  understand  that  Germany  has  neither 
the  desire  nor  the  capacity  to  trouble  the  peace  of 
Europe  again  in  our  time.  That  at  least  is  certain, 
and  M.  Briand’s  discovery  of  “ clandestine  am- 
munition depots,”  and  Marshal  Foch’s  warning 
that  Germany  still  possesses  a few  military  aero- 
planes, have  no  relevance  whatever  either  to  pre- 
sent-day problems  or  to  any  future  it  is  worth  while 
attempting  to  forecast.  As  excuses  for  not  settling 
the  Silesian  question  in  the  only  way  that  promises 
stability,  they  are  merely  mischievous. 


This  issue  is  now  being  debated  by  the  Supreme 
Council  to  the  usual  accompaniment  of  alternate 
“ crises  ” and  “ agreements  ” between  the  French 
and  the  British  Premiers.  It  is  desirable  in  the  in- 
terests of  both  countries  that  an  agreement  should 
be  reached,  but  it  is  vital  in  the  interests  of  all 
Europe  that  the  agreement  should  be  politically 
just  and  economically  sane.  Otherwise  a patched- 
up  compromise  to-day  will  simply  purchase  trouble 
hereafter.  The  state  of  Anglo-French  relations  is 
not  the  important  thing.  The  important  thing  is 
the  state  of  Europe,  and  if  the  Supreme  Council  ad- 
journs till  the  next  “ crisis  ” without  having 
opened  the  door  to  Germany’s  readmission  into  the 
European  council-chamber,  it  will  have  failed  once 
more.  There  can  be  no  real  settlement  in  Europe 
without  Germany  as  a consenting  and  responsible 
party.  There  can  be  no  adjustment  of  the  Russian 
problem  in  any  case  without  Germany’s  assistance. 
Along  their  present  lines  the  League  and  the 
Supreme  Council  are  making  a Russo-German 
alliance  inevitable. 


Few  things  are  more  futile  than  for  one  Govern- 
ment to  sit  in  moral  judgment  on  another.  It  was 
the  mistake  President  Wilson  made  in  his  dealings 
with  Mexico  and  it  vitiated  and  perverted  his  whole 
policy.  It  was  the  mistake  that  the  Allies,  our- 
selves included,  made  when  they  supported  Deni- 
kin, Koltchak,  and  other  would-be  saviours  of  their 
country  against  the  Bolshevists.  No  man  of  sense, 
let  alone  humanity,  would  to-day  think  of  with- 
holding relief  from  Russia  because  he  disapproves 
of  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  or  because  he  thinks  that 
the  famine  is  largely  the  result  of  their  preposterous 
economics.  The  reports  from  Russia  are  conflict- 
ing, but  there  is  a residuum  of  agreement  that 
drought,  a poor  harvest,  and  the  collapse  of  trans- 
portation and  industry  have  precipitated  a calamity 
not  easily  surpassed  in  the  records  of  human 
misery.  The  desire  to  help  is  universal  and  over- 
rides even  Lenin’s  repulsive  attempt  to  make  politi- 


cal capital  out  of  the  starvation  of  his  fellow 
countrymen.  But  between  the  readiness  to  assist 
and  the  practical  provision  of  ways  and  means  the 
gulf  is  immense  and  cannot  possibly  be  bridged 
before  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  Russian 
people  have  perished.  All  the  Red  Cross  Societies 
in  the  world,  working  under  the  most  experienced 
administrators  that  India  can  supply,  and  un- 
troubled by  any  question  of  finance,  could  not  now 
do  more  than  mitigate  the  irremediable. 


Nearly  thirty  years  ago,  an  affliction  on  a much 
smaller  scale,  followed  by  an  outbreak  of  cholera, 
induced  Germany  to  set  up  a number  of  control 
stations  on  her  eastern  frontier.  These  stations 
were  gradually  converted  into  a weapon  for  deflect- 
ing the  flow  of  Russian  emigration  to  German  ship- 
ping lines.  The  emigrants  had  either  to  engage 
their  passage  to  America  on  a German  ship  or  they 
were  refused  permission  to  travel  through  the 
country.  The  control  stations  became  in  reality 
shipping  agencies,  with  the  full  knowledge  and 
connivance  of  the  German  Government ; and  with 
this  great  asset  in  their  keeping  the  German  ship- 
ping companies  were  able  to  divide  their  competi- 
tors, to  force  unfavourable  agreements  upon  them, 
and  to  make  a serious  and  sustained  bid  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  Atlantic.  Before  the  war  half  of 
all  the  Continental  steerage  passengers  who  left 
Europe  for  the  United  States  and  Canada  travelled 
on  German  ships;  and  it  was  on  their  ascendency 
in  this  traffic  that  the  Germans  built  up  their  entire 
position  in  the  carrying  trade.  The  Peace  of  Ver- 
sailles contained,  very  rightly,  a provision  making 
impossible  a repetition  of  this  characteristic 
manoeuvre. 


Spain  is  still  suffering  from  being  tied  to  a too 
glorious  past,  and  the  very  serious  reverse  she  has 
met  with  in  Morocco  is  part  of  its  legacy.  So  far 
the  country  has  accepted  the  mishap  and  the  efforts 
to  retrieve  it  with  little  of  the  fierce  opposition  that 
marked  the  Riff  campaign  of  twelve  years  ago.  But 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  how  popular  feeling 
stands.  It  is  overwhelmingly  against  any  further 
“ colonial  ” adventures.  The  memory  of  the 
Cuban  and  Philippine  shambles  is  still  vivid  among 
their  masses,  and  their  acquiescence  cannot  be 
counted  on  if  the  trouble  in  Morocco  develops  into 
a serious  war.  But  Spain  has  a genius  for  surviv- 
ing crises.  You  are  always  expecting  the  upheaval 
which  never  comes.  Alone  among  the  countries  of 
Europe  she  remains  practically  unaffected  by  the 
two  greatest  movements  of  modern  times,  the  Re- 
formation and  the  French  Revolution.  For  three 
hundred  years  she  has  done  little  but  mark  time 
and  live  in  the  past  to  which  she  mentally  belongs. 


The  Romans,  the  Jews  and  the  Moors  knew  and 
proved  that  with  its  rich  soil,  its  great  deposits  of 
iron,  copper  and  lead,  and  its  magnificent  climate, 
Spain  is  a land  that  will  amply  repay  development. 
But  industry  in  the  Peninsula  has  been  held  in 
check  by  a constitution  that  is  a farce  and  a system 
of  politics  that  is  little  more  than  a series  of  raids 
on  the  savings  of  the  people.  Carpet-bag  govern- 
ment, excessive  centralisation  in  a country  where 
the  races  and  provinces  have  never  really  fused, 
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illiteracy,  mendicancy,  the  immunities  and  abuses 
of  the  Church,  an  agrarian  problem  in  the  South 
that  seems  a blend  of  the  worst  evils  of  the  English 
and  Irish  land  systems — it  is  as  true  to-day  as  it 
ever  was  that  Spain  needs  reorganising  from  top 
to  bottom.  Some  day  the  task  will  be  attempted, 
probably  with  violence;  and  the  importance  of  the 
reverse  in  Morocco  lies  in  the  possibility  that  it  may 
hasten  that  day.  When  it  comes  Europe  will  dis- 
cover to  its  surprise  that  it  does  not  end  at  the 
Pyrenees. 


It  is  quite  clear  from  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  state- 
ment in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Wednesday 
that  the  provision  made  by  Parliament  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Royal  Household  will  have  to  be 
reconsidered.  There  was  a deficit  in  1919  of 
nearly  £2 5,000,  in  1920  of  over  ,£45,000,  and  for 
the  current  year  a still  larger  gap  between  revenue 
and  outgoings  is  anticipated.  But  for  the  King’s 
action  during  the  war  in  contributing  £100,000 
to  the  Treasury  these  deficits  could  and  would 
have  been  met  out  of  the  savings  which  his 
Majesty,  as  careful  an  administrator  as  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Kingdom,  had  set  aside  for  emer- 
gencies. As  it  is,  rising,  prices,  the  resumption 
of  Court  functions,  a growing  pension  list  of 
household  servants,  and  the  increased  expenses 
of  maintaining  the  Royal  Palaces  have  made  it 
impossible,  even  with  the  most  stringent  economy, 
to  avoid  a run  of  post-war  deficits. 


The  state  of  the  national  finances  being  what 
it  is,  the  King  has  refused  to  make  any  present 
demands  on  the  public  funds  for  the  adequate 
upkeep  of  his  office.  He  has  preferred  to  realise 
£"100,000  of  capital  and  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
(Application  of  Capital  Moneys)  Bill  is  the  result 
of  his  decision.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  moving  its 
second  reading,  emphasised  almost  to  super- 
fluity the  fact  that  the  deficiencies  in  the  accounts 
of  the  Royal  Household  are  not  due  to  the 
King’s  personal  expenditure,  but  to  the  disburse- 
ments forced  upon  him  by  occasions  and  cere- 
monies of  State.  The  country,  which  has  learned 
to  know  King  George  better  in  many  ways  than 
it  knew  either  King  Edward  or  Queen  Victoria, 
hardly  needs  this  assurance  of  the  simplicity  of 
his  private  life.  It  takes  it  for  granted  at  once 
that  a deficit  in  the  Royal  Household  is  the  con- 
sequence of  the  public  duties  which  cannot  be 
evaded  or  stinted. 


To  meet  a deficit  of  this  character  out  of  capital 
is  an  expedient  too  obviously  unbusinesslike  to 
be  repeated.  To  cut  down  on  the  ceremonial  ex- 
penditures of  the  Crown  might  please  the  personal 
inclinations  of  the  Sovereign  but  would  be  deeply 
resented  by  a pageant-loving  public  which  rightly 
ranks  a stately  splendour  among  the  attractions 
of  monarchy.  The  only  course,  therefore,  is  for 
Parliament  to  increase  the  Civil  List  appropria- 
tions to  a point  where  the  King  is  able  to  dis- 
charge his  public  functions  in  a becoming  style 
and  without  the  humiliation  of  having  to  count 
every  penny.  His  Majesty’s  unwillingness  to 
ask  for  a further  grant  is  altogether  character- 
istic of  him.  But  it  is  really  treating  his  ministers 


too  leniently  when  the  King  himself  seems  to 
subscribe  to  the  maxim  that  everybody  should 
economise  except  the  Government.  The  nation 
would  far  rather  that  the  Royal  Household  were 
handsomely  provided  for — it  rightly  reckons  no 
provision  too  handsome  for  the  services  it  has 
received  from  the  present  King — and  that  the 
additional  expense  were  saved  by  reducing,  say, 
the  Mesopotamian  estimates.  One  thing  it  will 
not  tolerate  is  a monarchy  run  “ on  the  cheap.” 


Three  candidates  are  in  the  field  for  the  West- 
minster by-election,  one  representing  the  Anti- 
Waste  League,  another  the  Coalition  Unionists, 
and  the  third  the  Labour  Party.  The  Leader  of 
the  Liberal  Party  was  also  invited  to  run,  but  she 
decided  not  to.  In  spite  of  her  absence  the 
contest  promises  to  be  spirited,  with  the  odds 
favouring  the  Anti-Waste  candidate.  The 
report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Estimates, 
which  appeared  in  Wednesday’s  papers,  con- 
tained material  enough  to  elect  a whole  Parlia- 
ment of  Anti- Wasters.  Departmental  salaries 

are  not  in  themselves  matters  of  great  moment, 
and  it  might  be  urged  on  behalf  of  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  that,  like  most  new  organisations,  it 
started  by  being  over-staffed.  But  a salary  list 
of  over  £350,000,  and  the  multiplication  both  in 
the  old  and  the  new  Departments  of  high-sound- 
ing offices  are  properly  looked  on  by  the  public 
as  indicative  of  an  extravagance  which,  if  it  is 
not  controlled  in  the  Ministerial  establishments, 
is  controlled  nowhere.  Get  the  spirit  of  economy 
into  the  Government  offices  and  it  will  ultimately 
spread  from  administration  to  policy,  from  the 
Departments  to  the  Cabinet. 


If  Runnymede  could  be  offered  for  sale  without 
the  public  knowing  anything  about  it,  what  spot 
or  possession  is  safe  ? It  is  apparently  only  the 
accident  that  there  were  no  bidders  that  has  pre- 
served to  the  Crown  the  most  famous  meadows  in 
British  history.  Assuredly  we  are  the  Peculiar 
People.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  could  such  an 
incident  have  happened.  The  mere  withdrawal  of 
the  property  from  sale  does  not  solve,  or  at  least 
does  not  solve  in  an  appropriate  way,  the  problem 
of  its  future.  It  should  be  purchased  by  Parliament 
and  held  in  trust  for  the  nation. 


The  simple  and  uncomplaining  speech  in  which 
the  Duke  of  Portland  contemplated  the  probability 
that  he  or  his  successor  would  be  forced  out  of  Wel- 
beck  did  not  exaggerate  by  a word,  or  even  by  the 
shading  of  a word,  the  gravity  of  the  revolution  that 
has  overtaken  landowning  in  this  country.  It  is 
not  the  great  houses  alone  that  are  disappearing ; 
the  smaller  owners,  and  especially  those  who  have 
bought  with  borrowed  capital,  the  tenant-farmer, 
and  the  labourer,  are  all  alike  directly  involved  or 
indirectly  affected.  Agriculture  itself,  landowning 
on  any  terms,  are  being  pushed  into  a morass  from 
which  emergence,  if  any  is  possible,  will  be  the 
work  of  many  decades  ; and  we  shall  only  appreciate 
what  the  Bentincks  and  the  Bedfords  have  been  to 
the  English  countryside  when  they  have  been  taxed 
and  rated  out  of  it. 
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THE  POLITICS  OF  EMPIRE 

IF  ever  there  was  a target  for  the  mathe- 
maticians of  politics,  it  is  the  British  Empire. 
Its  disjointedness  offends  them ; its  cheerful 
1u«„k  of  system  challenges  all  their  instincts  for 
what  is  proper  and  symmetrical.  A Roman 
would  probably  deny  that  the  British  Empire  was 
an  Empire  at  all.  He  would  survey  it  without 
finding  anywhere  a ruling  principle  or  a settled 
plan,  except  possibly  in  the  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Crown  Cplonies.  There  he 
might  perhaps  discern  something  that  approxi- 
mates to  the  old  Roman  idea  of  a great  central 
State  governing  with  more  or  less  benignant 
despotism  a variety  of  scattered  dependencies. 
But  if  he  looked  at  the  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  self-governing  Dominions,  he 
would  be  tempted  to  say  that  the  Empire  was 
merely  a haphazard  congeries  of  states,  three- 
quarters  independent,  and  linked  neither  to  one 
another  nor  to  the  mother-land  by  any  but  the 
most  casual  and  decorative  bonds.  An  Empire  of 
which  each  component  part  was  tugging  at  the 
leash  and  claiming  and  asserting  its  independent 
status ; in  which  there  was  next  to  no  visible  and 
organic  unity  either  in  matters  of  defence  or  com- 
merce, and  no  stabilised  machinery  for  co-opera- 
tive action — such  a ramshackle  conglomeration 
might  at  times  and  under  stringent  external 
pressure  be  an  Empire  in  feeling,  but  could  never 
be  an  Empire  in  fact.  Attack  it  boldly  and  from 
sheer  want  of  organisation  it  would  collapse. 

That  almost  certainly  is  how  the  orderly 
Roman  mind  would  have  regarded  the  loose  in- 
comprehensible miracle  of  the  British  Empire. 
That,  too,  beyond  any  margin  of  doubt  is  how 
the  Romans  of  the  modern  world,  the  strong  and 
stupid  Germans,  looked  upon  it  before  the  recent 
war.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  British  Empire 
to  tempt  both  the  enemy  from  without  and  the 
reformer  from  within.  Both  proceed  upon  the 
hypothesis  that  a structure  so  abnormally  un- 
organised, so  earless  of  tangible  bonds,  must 
somewhere  conceal  a secret  instability  and  dis- 
union. A resolute  push  from  the  outside,  argued 
the  Germans,  would  bring  the  whole  edifice  clat- 
tering to  the  ground.  What  the  Empire  needs 
for  its  health  and  security,  say  the  reformers,  is 
some  visible  cement,  a constitutional  umbrella  that 
it  can  shelter  under,  a Pan-Britannic  Senate,  an 
elaborated,  system  of  Federation,  something,  at 
any  rate,  that  will  show  the  world  it  is  really  one. 
The  war  disposed  of  the  first  error  somewhat 
effectively.  It  is  the  special  merit  of  the  recent 
Conference  of  the  Premiers  of  the  Empire  to  have 
buried  the  second. 

Ever  since  it  outgrew  its  Kipling  strut  the 
Empire  has  been  beset  by  the  Constitution- 
makers,  anxious  to  smooth  out  an  irregularity 
here,  to  introduce  a semblance  of  logical  cohesion 
there,  and  to  compress  all  anomalies  and  contra- 
dictions and  confusions  into  a cast-iron  frame- 
work of  government.  The  “ Call  us  to  your 
Councils  ” slogan  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  swept 
everything  before  it  twenty-five  years  ago.  But 
who  now  would  think  of  invoking  the  “ old 
British  principle  of  representation  ” as  a solution 
of  the  problems  of  Empire?  Who  would  advocate 
an  Imperial  Council,  a Parliament  of  the  Empire, 
as  a method  of  unification  ? Who  does  not  see 


that  to  multiply  formal  links  is  to  multiply  chances 
of  misunderstanding  and  temptations  to  interfer- 
ence, and  so  to  upset  the  balance  and  to  pervert 
the  spirit  of  a relationship  which  endures  in  great 
part  precisely  because  it  is  elastic,  undefined,  and 
quick  with  the  sentiment,  but  not  with  the  con- 
tractual obligations,  of  reciprocity? 

The  notion  of  a Pan-Britannic  Senate  died  the 
death;  the  equally  explosive  idea  of  an  Imperial 
Zollverein,  of  an  Empire  trading  within  itself  on 
a preferential  basis  and  shut  off  from  the  outside 
world  by  uniform  fiscal  barriers,  of  Imperial 
“ unity  ” promoted  and  protected  by  Tariffs  this 
idea,  if  not  dead,  is  mercifully  dormant.  The 
official  report,  which  was  issued  last  Saturday,  of 
the  conferences  between  the  Prime  Ministers  of 
the  Empire  made  no  mention  of  a movement  that 
fifteen  years  ago  convulsed  British  politics  and 
dominated  all  discussions  on  the  future  of  Greater 
Britain.  Our  own  very  clear  view  is  that  if  any- 
thing could  break  up  the  British  Empire  it  would 
be  its  conversion  from  an  Empire  of  commercial 
peace  and  liberty  into  one  of  commercial  war  and 
restrictions;  and  that  if  this  conversion  were 
accompanied  by  a revival  of  the  eighteenth 
century  notion  that  a colony  is  an  estate  whose 
usefulness  begins  and  ends  with  returning  a 
direct  and  exclusive  profit  to  its  owners,  then  the 
process  of  disruption  would  be  speedier  and  the 
more  complete.  The  old  system,  the  monopolis- 
ing and  preferential  system,  put  a premium  on 
friction  and  jealousy,  and  thwarted  the  natural 
growth  of  the  oversea  possessions  to  their  and 
our  own  impoverishment.  Our  present  policy  of 
complete  fiscal  freedom  for  every  portion  of  the 
Empire  is  the  only  one  that  obviates  wrangling 
and  economic  friction,  forestalls  any  sense  of 
sacrifice  or  unfairness,  gives  no  opening  to 
charges  of  favouritism,  and  has  thus  paved  the 
way  not  only  for  a vast  extension  of  trade,  but  for 
harmony  and  goodwill. 

The  very  last  thing  the  Empire  needs  is  law- 
making on  the  heroic  scale.  The  Premiers  who 
have  now  separated  after  a most  business-like 
series  of  meetings,  rejected  the  idea  of  a Constitu- 
tional conference  as  decisively  as  the  late  Lord 
Salisbury  would  have  rejected  it.  His  words  of 
twenty  years  ago  are  still  pertinent  and  will  never 
indeed  be  out  of  date  so  long  as  there  is  still  an 
Empire  and  somebody  to  meddle  with  it.  Not 
indeed  that  the  British  Empire  as  a co-operative 
partnership  of  free  nations  owing  allegiance  to  a 
single  Crown  is  beyond  the  need  of  statesman- 
ship. Not  that  it  is  unwise  to  impart  to  this 
unique  association  a firmer  and  more  formal 
cohesion  and  stability  than  it  now  possesses.  It 
can  be  made,  and  it  should  be  made,  for  many 
purposes  of  defence,  of  commerce  and  of  policy  a 
better  organised  aggregation  than  it  is  to-day. 
But  along  this  road  statesmanship  can  only  effec- 
tively advance  by  leaving  grandiose  schemes 
alone,  by  hastening  slowly,  by  calling  in.  not  the 
Constitution-mongers  with  their  passion  for 
treating  the  Empire  as  a problem  in  algebra,  but, 
as  the  King  suggested,  “ the  men  of  science  and 
research  ” to  improve  and  develop  the  facilities 
for  movement  and  easy  consultation.  Airships 
and  wireless  can  do  far  more  to  unify  the  Empire 
than  Parliaments  or  Customs  Unions.  1 he 
latter  would  merely  obstruct  where  ample  means 
of  access  and  communication  would  serve  to  foster 
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that  flow  of  sentiment  which  is  the  real  animating 
bond  of  the  Empire.  Certainly  if  attachment  to 
the  Throne,  and  the  sense  of  kinship  and  co- 
partnership in  a common  destiny,  and  the  call 
of  the  blood,  and  pride  in  the  stock  and  its  history, 
cannot  preserve  the  British  Empire,  self-interest 
and  machinery  never  will. 


SECOND  CHAMBER  REFORM 

SOMETHING  more  than  the  usual  faint 
ripple  of  public  interest  has  been  caused  by 
the  usual  protest  in  the  House  of  Lords 
against  the  dumping  down  in  that  Chamber,  in  the 
last  days  of  a Session,  of  several  highly  important 
Bills,  which  the  Lords  were  expected  to  pass  with- 
out any  consideration  worthy  of  the  name.  That 
has  happened  repeatedly  before ; but  what  has  not 
happened  until  now  is  the  making  of  a formal  pro- 
posal that  the  Lords  should  do  more  than  protest ; 
that  they  should  refuse  to  bolt  on  the  spot  the  legis- 
lative meal  set  before  them,  and  should  insist  on 
discussing  it  at  leisure  in  an  autumn  sitting.  In 
spite  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  impassioned  warning, 
that  if  the  Lords  did  not  assert  themselves  now, 
they  could  not  expect  to  be  taken  seriously  again, 
this  motion  was  rejected.  This  was  just  as  well; 
for  the  Government  would  have  got  its  Bills  through 
substantially  as  it  wanted  them  in  the  end,  and  as 
for  the  House  of  Lords  being  taken  seriously,  that 
is,  in  the  only  s^nse  that  matters,  outside  the  pale 
of  possibility.  It  is  so  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
House  of  Lords  to-day  contains  a far  larger  propor- 
tion of  political  talent  and  public  experience  than 
the  House  of  Commons;  that  the  great  professional 
experts  and  the  leaders  of  industry  and  commerce 
are  much  more  strongly  represented  there ; that  its 
debates  and  the  general  conduct  of  its  business  are 
much  better  than  those  of  the  elected  Chamber.  It 
may  even  be  said  that  the  House  of  Lords  possesses 
more  of  the  kind  of  ability  and  weight  which  is  de- 
sirable in  a Second  Chamber  than  the  country  is 
ikely  to  get  in  any  revised  assembly  that  may  be 
ubstituted  for  it  in  the  future.  But  it  cannot  be 
aken  seriously  in  that  capacity,  because  its  ability 
and  weight  reside  only  in  a minority  of  its  mem- 
bership, because  it  is  founded  on  a glaring  an- 
achronism, and  because,  so  long  as  the  Parliament 
Act  remains  in  force,  it  is  ultimately  powerless,  and 
the  nation  is  living  under  an  ingenious  modification 
of  the  system  of  Single  Chamber  government. 

The  torch  that  was  handed  on  from  Nicaragua 
to  Honduras  was  caught  up  in  ign  by  Great 
Britain.  There  are  believed  to  be,  somewhere  on 
the  map,  one  or  two  other  toy  republics  which  dis- 
pense with  the  bicameral  system.  What  concerns 
us,  however,  is  that  we  ourselves  are  without  the 
protection  of  a Second  Chamber  against  ill-advised 
— to  say  nothing  of  revolutionary — legislation. 
Most  of  us  have  forgotten  the  circumstance.  We 
are  quite  likely  to  be  reminded  of  it  unpleasantly  if 
nothing  is  done ; for  there  is  one  party  which  re- 
members it  perfectly,  and  proposes  to  take  advant- 
age of  it  when  its  time  comes.  The  Labour  Party 
are  more  than  satisfied  with  the  Parliament  Act, 
and  with  the  whole  position  as  regards  the  Second 
Chamber.  The  rest  of  the  civilized  world,  in  their 
opinion,  is  wrong  in  regarding  Single  Chamber 
government — after  frequent  and  costly  experiments 
— as  a ruinous  folly.  Whenever  reform  of  the 
House  of  Lords  is  mentioned,  their  crv  goes  up  that 


a subtle  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Parliament  Act  is 
planned.  Yet  when  Labour  in  the  House  of 
Commons  assisted  in  passing  the  Act,  it  was 
always  represented  as  the  merest  stop-gap,  as  an 
expedient  so  essentially  temporary  that  its  obvious 
badness  did  not  so  much  matter. 

A Committee  of  the  Cabinet  has  had  the  problem 
before  it  for  some  nine  months.  In  March  Lord 
Curzon  admitted  that  it  had,  so  far,  done  nothing  at 
all ; its  members  had  had  more  than  enough  to  do 
in  the  discharge  of  their  ordinary  duties.  The 
pressure  on  the  Cabinet  has  not  diminished  since 
then.  It  will  be  relaxed  to  some  extent  when  Par- 
liament rises  this  month,  and  the  interval  between 
now  and  the  opening  of  the  next  Session  ought  to 
see  this  question  fairlv  faced  and  the  Government’s 
proposals  drafted.  It  is  not  too  long  for  the  plan- 
ning of  such  a piece  of  constitutional  architecture; 
for  the  Cabinet  Committee  are  unfortunate  in  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  constructive  work  hitherto 
done  in  this  connection  is  likely  to  be  of  very  little 
use  to  them.  Lord  Salisbury’s,  Lord  Rosebery’s 
and  Lord  Lansdowne’s  schemes  were  no  more  than 
tinkering.  The  plan  that  emerged  in  1918  from 
Lord  Brvce’s  Conference  was  a different  affair  in- 
deed ; it  took  a broad  sweep,  and  was  informed  by 
a really  close  study  of  all  aspects  of  the  question. 
But  nobodv,  not  even  its  own  authors,  pretended 
reallv  to  believe  in  the  practicability  of  what  was 
admitted  to  be  a compromise,  knocked  together  so 
that  the  Conference  might  have  something  to  show 
for  its  six  months’  hard  work.  Thus  it  is  plain 
that  the  Cabinet  Committee  will  find  themselves 
obliged  to  take  up  the  problem  of  the  composition 
of  the  Chamber  in  their  own  way. 

The  question  of  powers,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  practicallv  settled  for  them  in  advance.  Any- 
body who  wants  a Second  Chamber  wants  it 
strong;  and  the  Brvce  Conference  has  discussed 
and  defined  the  powers  proper  to  such  a Chamber 
in  a way  upon  which  the  Cabinet  Committee  will 
hardlv  improve.  They  are  of  the  widest  character; 
and  upon  the  critical  point,  the  machinerv  for  the 
adjustment  of  differences  between  the  two  Cham- 
bers, the  possibility  of  a Bill  being  defeated  in  the 
end  is  not  excluded.  Measures  that  are  purely 
financial,  however,  are  not  to  be  amended  or  re- 
jected. On  this  point  let  us  say  that  it  seems 
highlv  questionable  whether  power  to  deal,  up  to 
a point  at  any  rate,  with  financial  matters  should  be 
entirely  denied  to  the  Second  Chamber.  The 
French  Senate  deals  with  them;  and  there  is  no 
institution  for  which  Frenchmen  are  more  thankful 
than  for  the  Senate.  As  regards  the  composition  of 
the  Chamber,  the  main  thing  is  that  it  must  be 
founded  on  some  plain  principle  of  election,  dis- 
tinct from  that  by  which  the  other  Chamber  is 
chosen.  The  proposal  of  the  Bryce  Report,  that 
members  should  serve  for  twelve  years,  one-third 
of  them  retiring  every  four  years,  is  valuable  as 
making  for  a conservative  character  in  the  Cham- 
ber. To  be  conservative  is  its  business;  but  it 
must  have  an  ultimate  responsibility  to  public 
opinion.  We  wish  the  Cabinet  Committee  well  in 
an  unenviable  task.  There  is,  they  may  remember 
with  encouragement,  the  very  high  authority  of 
Maine  for  the  statement  that  any  Second  Chamber 
is  better  than  none.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  have  the  best  in  the  world  ; but  the  worst 
would  be  welcome  as  preserving  us  from  what 
Cromwell  called  the  “ horrid  arbitrariness  ” of  a 
Single  Chamber, 
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CONCERNING  LUGGAGE 

OF  the  great,  excellent  and  lofty  qualities  by 
the  possession  of  which  man  is  raised 
above  the  rest  of  the  creatures,  the  sense  of 
property  in  things  other  than  a shelter  and  the  food 
of  the  moment  is  among  the  most  definite.  It  is 
true  that  our  possessions  are  all  extensions,  com- 
plications, furnishings  and  accessories  of  the  shelter 
and  the  meal,  which  we  develop  to  such  a pitch  that 
we  require  navies  to  protect  the  one  and  fleets  to 
convey  the  other ; while  that  part  of  our  shelter 
which  we  cany  about  with  us  in  the  form  of  cloth- 
ing is  further  elaborated  by  adornment.  No 
other  creature  carries  luggage,  no  other  creature 
adorns  itself  except  in  those  colours  and  insignia 
which  appear  and  disappear  as  Nature’s  purposes 
are  fulfilled. 

Possessions,  therefore,  are  man’s  peculiar 
method  of  expressing  himself,  of  enlarging  his  en- 
vironment, and  of  adding  to  his  sense  of  life.  As  the 
ant  toils  and  the  bird  sings,  so  man  owns  things ; 
and  where  the  peacock  stands  in  the  sun  and 
spreads  his  tail,  man  acquires  palaces  and  jewels, 
lands,  ships,  and  mistresses;  or,  it  may  be,  keeps 
pigeons  and  a bicycle.  Show  me  all  a man  s pos- 
sessions, and  in  proportion  as  he  has  many  or  few, 

I will  tell  you  much  or  little  of  his  history.  Of  the 
anchorite  in  the  desert  you  can  know  nothing  by 
this  method;  of  the  Chicago  millionaire,  almost 
everything  there  is  to  know.  And  if  these  two 
boasted,  they  would  begin  their  respective  boast- 
ings with  the  great  verbs  To  Be  and  To  Have.^'T 
am,”  the  anchorite  would  say,  “ a man  of  God  ” 
or  whatever  it  might  be;  “ I have,  the  millionaire 
would  say,  “ nine  hog-vards  and  a Titian  ” — or 
whatever  it  might  be.  And  if  you  had  seen  the 
Titian  and  the  hog-yards,  it  would  hardly  be  neces- 
sary to  go  and  look  at  the  millionaire. 

And  so,  on  a smaller  scale,  those  personal  effects 
which  we  carry  about  with  us,  and  of  which  even 
the  poorest  cherish  some  portion,  are  indicative  and 
illustrative  of  the  character  and  circumstance  of 
their  owners.  Baggage  and  luggage,  the  things 
which  people  think  it  advisable  to  put  in  a bag  and 
lug  about  with  them,  although  they  become  con- 
ventionalised by  habit  and  custom,  still  .retain 
enough  variety  and  distinction  to  enable  you  to 
read  something  of  the  secrets  of  those  otherwise 
unknown  passengers  who  cross  your  path.  Many 
an  odd  half-hour  have  I whiled  away  in  a railway 
station  by  studying  separate  piles  of  luggage, 
speculating  as  to  the  travellers  who  would  come  to 
claim  them. 

This  is  a good  game  which  you  may  play 
very  easily  and  agreeably  at  this  time  of  the  year ; 
for  although  you  may  not  see  the  actual  possessions 
themselves,  yet  the  vessels  in  which  they  are  con- 
tained have  come  by  long  evolution  to  correspond 
most  expressively  with  what  is  inside  them,  and 
consequently  the  character  and  degree  of  the 
owners.  When  you  see  a large  Saratoga  trunk,  a 
battered  suit-case,  several  bulging  corded  card- 
board boxes,  a double  basket  with  straps  round  it, 
and  a small  bath  with  a cover  over  it,  you  hardly 
need  to  await  the  arrival  of  an  anxious-looking 
man  and  woman  accompanied  by  two  or  three  ex- 
cited little  people  to  know  that  a small  middle-class 
family  is  on  its  annual  travels.  When  you  see  a 
group  of  heavy  leather  suit-cases,  old  but  well  cared 
for,  with  the  silver  locks  well  polished,  you  diag- 


nose an  elderly  and  somewhat  selfish  bachelor  ac- 
companied by  a valet.  When  you  see  a pile  of 
huge  black  coffers  of  compressed  cane  with  patent 
shock  absorbers  on  all  the  corners,  distinguished 
by  rainbow  bands  and  inscriptions  relating  to  holds 
and  cabins,  you  may  expect  to  find  an  American 
lady  whose  sense  of  her  own  personal  requirements 
has  been  set  by  circumstance  in  a region  where  it 
is  unaffected  by  the  sensations  of  servants  and 
porters.  And  that  battered,  unseemly  little  pack- 
age made  of  an  untruthful  substance  designed  to 
represent  leather,  whose  frail  fastenings  are  con- 
temptuously snapped  by  the  Customs  official,  and 
whose  humble  secrets  are  disclosed  through  a gap- 
ing crack,  indicates  that  some  obscure  person  (pro- 
bably of  Latin  origin)  is  making  the  great  adven- 
ture, and  setting  forth  with  his  small  ark  on  the 
broad  waters  of  the  world. 

We  all  have  our  theories  about  luggage,  and  men 
especially  will  show  temper  in  arguing  with  one 
another  on,  for  example,  the  only  kind  of  suit-case. 
To  be  a connoisseur  of  luggage  in  the  highest 
degree  you  must  be  rich  enough  to  be  able  to  com- 
mand whatever  your  theory  dictates,  but  not  so  rich 
that  all  detail  or  concern  with  such  matters  as 
packing  and  luggage  is  taken  out  of  your  hands. 
The  man  who  leaves  his  familiar  personal  environ- 
ment one  morning,  and  after  a cheerful  journey  in 
a motor-car  finds  the  whole  setting  exactly  repro- 
duced the  next  morning  three  hundred  miles  away, 
knows  nothing  about  luggage,  although  his  valet 
does.  Soldiers,  on  the  other  hand,  and  people  who 
have  to  sojourn  for  extended  periods  in  barracks 
and  similar  quarters,  are  the  greatest  connoisseurs 
in  luggage  and  packing,  and  are  among  the  most 
passionate  participants  in  the  great  Suit  Case  De- 
bate which  is  perennial  in  England. 

As  people  express  themselves  so  clearly  in  their 
luggage,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Eng- 
lish passion  for  cases  made  of  heavy  solid  leather, 
with  rivetted  corner  pieces,  double  locks,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it,  should  be  the  marvel  and  admiration 
of  the  world.  It  implies  a calm  indifference  to  the 
sensations  of  the  menials  who  have  to  handle  these 
specimens ; it  implies  also  a love  of  leather  and 
saddlery,  and  a worship  of  the  word  “ solid,” 
natural  in  a climate  destructive  of  flimsy  substances. 
Only  very  slowly  does  the  compressed  cane  suit- 
case find  favour  with  the  travelling  Englishman. 
There  is  something  cheap-looking  about  it ; what  is 
more  fatal,  it  is  cheap ; and  it  is  one  of  the  sound 
untruths  that  has  made  us  what  we  are,  that  noth- 
ing which  is  cheap  can  be  good.  Moreover,  only 
the  most  solid  leather  will  support  and  contain  the 
battery  of  heavv  silver  and  glass  articles  with  which 
it  is  the  Englishman’s  pride,  encouraged  and  stimu- 
lated by  Messrs.  Finnigan,  Asprey,  Pound,  and 
Drew,  to  surround  his  dinner  suit  and  pyjamas.  I 
speak  as  one  who  has  not  entirely  emerged  from 
that  stage,  and  when  far  away  in  foreign  lands,  the 
sight  of  my  fitted  suit-case  and  of  the  ink-bottle, 
match-box,  foot-rule,  railway  carriage  key,  and 
hunting  knife  which  I have  never  used,  comforts 
me  like  a piece  of  home  and  England.  And  I con- 
trast my  elaborate  box  of  tricks  with  the  flat  little 
leather  case,  about  the  size  of  a book,  which  ap- 
parently contained  all  the  toilet  necessaries  of  my 
grandfather  when  he  went  on  a month’s  visit. 

There  are  two  great  schools  of  thought  with  re- 
gard to  the  politics  of  this  personal  luggage.  The 
adherents  of  one  school  are  for  dividing  everything 
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into  separate  cases;  a hat  case,  a boot  box,  a 
trouser  case,  a shirt  case,  a tie-and-handkerchief 
case,  a suit-case,  and  for  matters  of  the  dressing 
table,  a small  fitted  dressing  bag  in  which  the  cry- 
stal and  silver,  or  tortoiseshell  and  gold,  can  be 
carried  by  the  owner  in  his  own  hand  if  he  be  in 
fairly  good  training.  The  other  school  tries  to 
gather  specimens  of  everything  into  one  case,  and 
goes  in  for  fitted  suit-cases  which  get  larger  and 
larger  as  they  are  required  to  contain  more  and 
more  of  the  owner’s  ever  increasing  necessaries 
for  travel. 

As  the  user  requires  more  and  more  space  for 
his  clothes  and  effects,  so  there  are  ingenious  crafts- 
men retained  by  the  experts  mentioned  above,  to 
invent  more  and  more  articles  to  be  included  in  the 
fitments,  wrought  in  solid  ivory  or  precious  metal. 
A fountain  pen  case,  heavy  and  durable  as  part  of  a 
howitzer  gun,  a shaving-soap  holder  like  a shell- 
case,  coffers  to  contain  playing  cards,  visiting 
cards,  postcards;  a savage  assortment  of  knives, 
hunting  implements,  and  other  things  likely  to  be 
useful  in  a journey  between  Euston  and  Perth ; 
little  flasks  for  brandy,  bigger  flasks  out  of  which 
the  little  flasks  can  be  filled,  noble  great  case  bot- 
tles containing  those  secret  preparations  for  the 
hair  without  which  your  -bald-headed  dandy  durst 
not  leave  the  vicinity  of  St.  James’s — there  is  no 
end  to  the  pleasing  increase  of  these  conveni- 
ences ; and  with  them  all  the  solid  pig-skin  case 
grows  larger  and  heavier,  reinforced  with  steel, 
strapped,  stayed,  oversewn,  hogged,  butted, 
moulded,  pressed,  and  braced,  attains,  even  when 
empty,  such  gravity  that  two  stout  men  are  re- 
quired to  carry  it  upstairs.  When  fitted  and  filled, 
it  can  only  properly  be  handled  by  a derrick  and 
hydraulic  power. 

This  is  the  logical  development  of  the  suit-case 
school.  It  was  encouraged  by  Bond  Street  be- 
cause its  possibilities  in  the  way  of  expense  were 
almost  infinite,  and  during  the  more  trying  periods 
of  the  war,  a couple  of  thousand  pounds  was  a price 
frequently  paid  for  one  of  these  vast  satchels.  But 
the  more  discriminating  spirits  among  the  travel- 
lers began  to  revert  to  the  idea  of  the  dressing-bag 
which  was  small,  comparatively  cheap,  and  could 
be  man-handled.  The  latter  advantage  Bond 
Street  can  do  nothing  to  frustrate,  but  in  the  matter 
of  expensiveness  it  has  now  become  possible  to  put 
as  much  money  into  a little  dressing-bag  as  into  a 
vast  suit-case.  I have  forgotten  what  the  explana- 
tion is — a hinge,  or  something  of  the  kind,  that 
only  one  man  in  London  can  make ; but  these 
articles  now  “ come  out  ” at  hundreds  of  pounds. 
When  all  the  bottles  are  in,  there  is  room  left  in 
them  for  a sponge  and  an  evening  paper,  and  if 
you  are  careless  in  shutting  them,  the  lock  will 
close  upon  your  hand  like  teeth  and  inflict  a severe 
wound.  To  me  their  greatest  disadvantage  is  that 
one  can  carry  them  oneself.  But  on  the  whole, 
what  with  their  smallness  and  expensiveness,  the 
sumptuousness  and  exquisite  workmanship  of  their 
contents,  they  probably  represent  the  last  word  in 
luggage. 

We  bring  nothing  into  the  world,  and  it  has  been 
definitely  ascertained  that  we  can  carry  nothing 
out ; but  with  the  expert  assistance  of  Messrs.  Fin- 
nigan,  Drew,  etc.,  we  can  accumulate  quite  a num- 
ber of  things  and  even  (if  we  belong  to  the  dressing 
bag  school)  carry  them  about  with  us  in  hac  lacry- 
marum  valle. 

Filson  Young. 


THE  SITE 

OF  LONDON  UNIVERSITY 

THE  question  as  to  the  site  on  which 
London  University  buildings  will  rise  in 
the  future  has  entered  on  a new  phase  since 
the  London  County  Council  decided,  by  fifty-seven 
votes  to  twenty-four,  that, 

“ inasmuch  as,  when  decisions  were  come  to  last 
autumn  for  locating  London  University  on  ground 
behind  the  British  Museum,  it  was  not  known  that  a 
block  of  land  was  available  on  the  Holland  Park 
estate,  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  London, 
costing  much  less  money,  very  much  larger  in  area, 
and  so  affording  room  for  expansion — matters  of 
vital  interest  to  the  Council  as  the  Education  and 
Town-Planning  Authority  for  London — the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Senate  of  the  University  be  in- 
vited to  explore  the  possibilities  of  this  new  site 
before  further  action  is  taken  on  the  Bloomsbury 
proposal.” 

Moreover  this  request  for  reconsideration  has  been 
laid  before  the  London  Members  of  Parliament. 
What  will  happen  ? 

Now  this  sudden  discovery  has  brought  to  light 
a remarkable  fact,  the  blindness  of  our  educational 
leaders.  They  have  not  realised  the  appeal  to 
many  of  a spacious  University,  one  permitting  of 
social  amenities,  one  which  might  become  eventu- 
ally residential ; or,  if  so,  they  have  deliberately 
ruled  it  out.  Neither  in  the  County  Council  nor  in 
the  Senate  was  such  a possibility  ever  discussed. 
We  should  have  expected  full  debates  on  it.  It 
was  not  even  reported  on.  Apparently  our  leaders 
formed  their  opinions  a generation  ago,  when 
motor-omnibuses  and  electrified  underground  rail- 
ways were  undreamt  of,  and  when  to  get  to  the 
unbuilt-on  land  in  the  suburbs  took  half  a day’s 
journey.  And  they  must  have  decided  then  that 
all  Central  London  was  fully  exploited,  and  that 
no  large  site  would  ever  be  obtained.  If  they  had 
ambitions,  they  must  have  stifled  them.  For,  first 
at  Burlington  House,  later  at  the  Imperial  Institute, 
now  at  Bloomsbury,  they  have  never  aimed  higher 
than  the  acquisition  of  a central  spot  with  room  for 
an  office  in  a street,  with  some  class-rooms  and 
examination  halls.  And  though  to-day  they  are 
being  crowded  out  for  the  second  time,  still  they 
do  not  think  big  enough,  still  they  do  not  look 
ahead. 

Then,  suddenly,  it  appears  that  they  have  for- 
gotten Holland  Park — that  it  is  available.  Here 
they  could  settle  down  permanently,  grouping 
round  the  great  historic  house  fine  buildings  widely 
spaced  out  amid  trees  and  lawns,  with  power  to 
expand  all  their  activities  as  they  choose.  Here 
they 'could  found  a real  University  quarter,  com- 
parable to  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

In  Bloomsbury  there  have  been  purchased  eight 
and  a half  acres,  at  the  high  price  of  £50,000  an 
acre.  To  add  to  these  acres  in  the  future  will  be 
very  difficult,  and  the  land  there  will  not  get 
cheaper;  for  the  neighbourhood  is  fully  developed. 
But  the  houses  on  this  little  plot  are  worth  a great 
deal  of  money.  Why  wastefully  destroy  them? 
The  Government  claim  that  they  made  a good  bar- 
gain. If  they  sold  this  newly-acquired  house  pro- 
perty again  to-morrow,  or  added  it  to  the  Crown 
Estates  in  London,  there  would  be  no  loss.  On 
the  other  hand,  at  Holland  Park,  thirty-five  acres 
of  wood  and  meadow — virgin  soil — are  available 
now  for  immediate  use,  while  expansion  in  the 
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future  up  to  a hundred  acres  can  be  assured  at  no 
greater  cost.  Is  not  this  worthy  of  consideration? 

Again,  let  Londoners  look  at  it  from  another 
point  of  view.  We  are  not  all  educationalists,  we 
are  all  woefully  aware  of  the  troubles  of  our  over- 
grown city.  We  realise  daily  that  too  many  people 
live  at  or  are  dragged  into  her  centre.  We  want 
some  to  move  out.  And  we  wish  to  preserve  for 
London’s  service  every  pleasant  oasis  which  re- 
mains within  her  boundaries.  Time  was  when  the 
Holland  estate  was  as  extensive  as  Kensington 
Gardens.  Now  half  of  it  has  gone,  nibbled  off, 
blotted  out,  smothered  by  dull  lines  of  streets. 

But  still  what  remains  is  unique,  the  largest  un- 
built-on  block  of  land  in  private  hands.  This 
remnant  can  still  be  saved.  But  no  public  author- 
ity can  justify  the  purchase  and  upkeep  of  another 
great  open  space  so  near  the  seven  hundred  acres 
of  Hyde  Park.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  the  garden- 
less slums.  The  Council’s  open-space  money  must 
be  spent  south  of  the  river  and  in  the  East  End. 

Therefore,  some  of  us,  suddenly  hearing  of  this 
opportunity  for  a large  purchase,  and  its  bearing  on 
the  question  of  the  happiest  University  site,  have 
been  trying  to  link  the  two  together.  We  are  not 
vandals,  who  would  build  over  open  spaces,  but 
friends  of  London.  We  have  a double  object.  It 
is  London’s  last  great  chance  of  adventure  and 
improvement  which  can  be  carried  out  without  the 
vast  expenditure  which  wholesale  destruction  and 
reconstruction  entail.  Then,  what  a 'University 
quarter  it  would  make  ! Can  anyone  suggest  a 
better  way  in  which  it  could  be  dedicated  to 
London’s  service  ? 

Much  has  been  heard  of  late  years  of  the  danger 
to  society  caused  by  accumulations  of  wealth, 
especially  in  America.  But  many  of  America’s 
multi-millionaires  have  done  big  things,  mightily 
to  the  advantage  of  their  country. 

How  pleasant  it  would  be  to  awake  one  morning 
to  the  knowledge  that  one  of  our  rich  men — there 
are  still  a few  left — recognising  betimes  that  up-to- 
date  legislation  will  soon  control  the  future  of  most 
of  his  money,  and  anxious  to  have  some  say  at 
least  in  its  disposal,  had  made  arrangements  with 
the  owners  of  this  exceptional  inheritance,  whereby 
all  of  it  would  be  safe-guarded  for  all  time,  and 
some  of  it  would  to-day  be  at  the  service  of  London 
for  her  great  University.  He  would  earn  his  re- 
ward in  Heaven,  if  not  on  earth. 

George  S.  C.  Swinton. 

MAURICE  BARRES 

ENGLISH  people  read  to-day  more  French 
literature  than  at  any  time  since  the  seven- 
teenth century.  But  for  the  most  part  our 
reading  is  from  certain  definite  channels  in  that 
literature.  Anatole  France  has  become  with  us  a 
cult,  to  an  extent  so  much  greater  than  with  his  own 
countrymen  that  we,  unlike  them,  are  afraid  to  ad- 
mit in  him  certain  obvious  limitations.  For  the 
rest,  our  elders  have  not  moved  much  beyond  Mr. 
Bourget  and  Loti,  while  our  youth,  foolishly  con- 
temptuous of  those  writers,  are  gone  after  young 
gods,  some  of  them  worthy,  some  of  them  unknown 
bv  name  even  to  the  average  cultured  Frenchman. 
That  the  man  who  is  now,  as  he  has  been  these 
twenty  years,  the  greatest  literary  influence  in 
France,  should  be  comparatively  little  understood 
here  is  matter  neither  for  surprise  nor  reproach. 


The  work  of  M.  Maurice  Barres,  his  position,  the 
development  of  his  ideas,  the  secret  of  his  power  in 
the  land,  are  but  half  intelligible  to  the  Englishman 
who  is  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  political 
life  of  France  from  the  days  of  Boulanger  to  the 
present.  Of  those  years  of  bitter  civil  conflict  M. 
Barres  is  a product;  it  may  even  be  said  that  he 
and  his  ideas  are  the  most  typical  product. 

It  is  an  eternal  problem  that  confronts  the  youth 
of  genius,  whether  to  be  a thinker  or  an  actor  in 
the  drama  of  life.  How  few  have  been  able  to  com- 
bine both  parts,  how  overwhelming  the  victory 
awaiting  him  who  can.  The  man  of  letters 
flounders  in  the  world  of  politics ; the  politician 
produces  literature  starved  and  stunted,  unless,  like 
Lord  Morley,  he  withdraws  awhile  from  the  hurly- 
burly  to  write.  M.  Barres  has  in  this_  respect 
achieved  a triumph.  The  only  parallel  case — for 
the  case  of  Croce  is  not— is  that  of  another  French- 
man with  whom  he  has  certain  sympathies,  Charles 
Maurras.  On  the  political  side  he  has  become  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  that  Nationalist  opinion 
which  is,  broadly,  the  opinion  of  France  to-day. 
On  the  literary,  "he  has  to  an  extraordinary  extent 
captivated  readers  of  every  type  and  persuaded 
them  to  the  acceptance  of  the  successive  stages  of 
his  philosophy,  from  the  brilliant  early  days  of  in- 
dividualism and  ‘ Le  Culte  du  Moi  ’ to  the  later 
theories  of  discipline,  traditionalism  and  ‘ La  Terre 
er  les  Morts.’ 

Those  who  with  a certain  show  of  reason  hold 
that,  like  Johnson,  M.  Barres  is  greater  as  a figure 
than  as  an  artist,  may  be  disappointed  with  the 
last  addition  to  the  considerable  literature  that  has 
grown  up  about  his  name.  * La  Vie  de  Maurice 
Barres  ’*  is  a title  that  seems  to  promise  no  com- 
mon diversion.  But  for  his  “ life  in  the  more 
usual  sense  they  will  have  to  wait.  That  now  in 
question  is  a literary  life,  a careful  tracing  of  the 
curve  of  literary  and  philosophical  development.  It 
is  decidedly  not,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  those 
studies  intended  as  an  introduction  to  an  author  s 
works.  It  is  a commentary  on  those  works  for 
readers  who  know  them  already.  M.  Thibaudet 
is  as  cool  as  if  he  were  discussing  Montaigne  or 
Pascal.  No  attitude  could  be  more  flattering.  He 
is  not  concerned  to  prove  his  subject  a great  writer , 
he  starts  with  the  assumption  that  he  is  already  a 
classic.  It  is  an  interesting  book,  for  the  critic  and 
student  an  invaluable  book,  but  those  who  have 
been  touched  by  the  growing  interest  in  this 
country  for  the  ideas  of  M.  Barres  will  be  wise  to 
postpone  reading  it  till  they  have  come  to  grips 
with  the  man  himself. 

It  is  impossible  in  a short  space  to  do  more  than 
outline  the  ideas  which  it  takes  M.  Thibaudet  over 
three  hundred  pages  to  discuss.  M.  Barres  stood 
in  early  youth,  and  to  a great  extent  still  stands 
to-dav,  for  personal  individualism,  for  local 
autonomy,  for  decentralisation,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  old  and  gracious  moeurs  de  province 
in  a sense  how  different  from  Flaubert  s use  of  the 
phrase — which  he  sees  being  strangled  by  the  ten- 
tacles of  Paris  and  officialdom.  But  gradually  the 
spiritual  unity  of  Frenchmen,  which  was  always  in 
his  heart,  has  taken  a larger  place  in  his  philo- 
sophy. Gradually  his  “nationalist  Socialism 
has  become  more  nationalist  and  less  socialistic.  It 
is,  above  all.  his  great  trilogy  under  the  general 
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title  of  ‘ Le  Roman  de  l’Energie  Nationale,’  that 
marks  the  swing  to  the  right,  when  the  best  of 
those  seven  young  men  from  the  Lyc6e  of  Nancy 
harness  their  cars  to  the  shooting  star  that  was 
Boulanger.  But  note  that  he  is  still  in  certain  re- 
spects a democrat,  with  some  at  least  of  his  roots 
in  the  Revolution,  which  separates  him  from  M. 
Maurras.  The  doctrine  which  in  the  minds  of 
most  men  he  represents  to-day,  is  the  mystic  doc- 
trine of  a nation  as  a great  living  organism,  built 
up  cell  by  cell,  like  a coral  reef,  by  the  lives,  the 
thoughts,  the  battles,  the  daily  toil  of  the  genera- 
tions that  are  gone.  So  he  has  become — a point  on 
which  M.  Thibaudet  has  little  or  nothing  to-sav — 
a great  Celtic  revivalist,  and  therefore  a national 
revivalist  in  a fashion  that  neither  Lemaitre,  who 
turned  to  the  Middle  Ages,  nor  M.  Maurras,  who 
turns  to  Greece,  could  ever  be. 

To  the  last  I have  left  the  most  important  aspect 
of  all.  M.  Barres  is  a dreamer  whose  dreams  have 
come  true.  The  spirit  of  Lorraine  has  burned  in  the 
man  like  a flame  from  his  earliest  days.  If  to 
Englishmen  certain  streaks  of  a hard  and  bitter 
jingoism  appear  in  his  writings,  let  us  remember 
that  he  is  a citizen  of  a province,  of  an  ancient  in- 
dependent principality,  torn  in  twain,  that  he  was 
born  and  bred  ' Sous  l’-oeil  des  Barbares.’  In 
gentle  reproof  he  wrote  in  his  dedication  of  ‘ L’ Ap- 
pel au  Soldat  ’ to  his  friend  Jules  Lemaitre  : — 

“ II  est  possible  que  cette  quality  lorraine  m ’oblige 
k concevoir  des  v^ritds  qui  ne  sont  pas,  dans  le  meme 
moment,  vraies  pour  toute  la  France.  On  n’a  pas 
6t6  boulangiste  k Tavers,  a Beaugency,  dans  votre 
beau  pays  de  vignerons  heureux,  qu’aucun  danger 
Evident  ne  pressait.  Nos  sentiments  s’accord&rent 
du  jour  que  le  peril  national  vous  apparut.” 

Other  dreams  have  come  true,  notably  that 
of  the  rebirth  of  the  old  provincial  instinct,  but 
the  long-cherished,  the  impossible  dream  of  the 
lost  provinces  reunited  in  the  bosom  of  France,  has 
been  the  best  of  all.  He  has  been  rallied  with  hav- 
ing invented  Lorraine,  as  Whistler  was  with  in- 
venting the  beauties  of  the  Thames  in  London.  If 
so,  what  an  invention  ! If  that  marvellously  col- 
oured and  impassioned  prose,  which  makes  the  first 
chapters  and  the  last  of  ‘ La  Colline  Inspire 
unique  in  modern  French  literature,  if  that  gold 
has  transfigured  the  beauties  and  the  traditions  of 
his  native  dukedom,  what  higher  and  nobler  aim 
is  given  to  the  genius  of  man  ? If  he  has  created 
the  soul  of  Lorraine,  it  is  the  soul  of  Lorraine,  of  a 
Lorraine  torn  asunder,  now  whole  and  free  once 
more  after  long  agony,  that  has  created  him. 

Cyril  Falls. 

THE  PAYING  PATIENT 

IF  it  were  not  that  so  many  other  systems  and 
institutions  have  crumbled  in  the  last  few  years 
there  would  probably  be  a widespread  and 
vocal  interest  in  the  breakdown  of  the  voluntary 
hospital  system,  which  betokens  more  than  the 
drying  of  the  fount  of  middle-class  charity  and  the 
enforced  closing  of  wards.  Should  the  result  be  a 
permanent  crippling  of  the  activities  of  the  large 
general  hospital,  every  class  of  the  community 
would,  with  time,  be  affected,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  large  general  hospital  is  the  school  and 
training-ground  of  the  medical  and  nursing  pro- 
fessions. So  that  cramped  resources,  fewer  beds, 
less  money  to  spend  on  research  and  education, 
would  mean,  in  the  end,  less  medical  and  nursing 


efficiency  for  the  needs  of  the  community  at  large. 

The  voluntary  hospital,  as  an  institution,  has  ex- 
isted by  what  may  be  termed  a system  of  indirect 
payments.  It  is  doubtful  if  anything  in  this  world 
can  be  obtained  for  nothing ; and  the  sufferer  whose 
treatment  was  nominally  unpaid  for,  in  reality  dis- 
charged his  obligation  to  the  hospital  and  society 
in  general  by  serving  as  a means  of  education.  In 
the  same  way  the  large  class  which  subscribed,  for 
the  benefit  of  others,  to  the  upkeep  of  charitable  in- 
stitutions was  repaid,  indirectly,  by  the  medical 
and  nursing  skill  acquired  in  voluntary  hospitals 
and  placed  at  its  own  disposal  in  times  of  sickness. 
Obviously  in  future,  if  the  hospital  is  not  to  be  a 
State-controlled  organization,  the  subscribing 
class  will  demand  a direct  as  well  as  an  indirect  re- 
turn for  its  donations;  the  right,  that  is  to  say,  of 
admission  to  the  institution  which  it  can  no  longer 
afford  to  support  at  the  price  of  indirect  benefit 
only. 

That  means  inevitably  a system  of  paying  beds 
and  the  more  general  admission  to  the  average  hos- 
pital of  the  class  that  has  hitherto  been  accustomed 
to  resort  to  the  nursing  home.  The  writer  is  not 
here  concerned  with  the  coming  development  as  it 
may  affect  the  financial  position  of  the  medical  and 
nursing  professions ; the  object  of  the  present 
article  being  merely  to  point  out  that  while  the  fre- 
quent admission  of  the  paying  patient  will  certainly 
bring  about  changes  in  hospital  administration  and 
outlook,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  these 
changes  will  be  wholly  unfortunate.  The  volun- 
tary hospital  system  has  done  so  much  for  the 
people  of  this  country,  the  men  and  women  whom 
it  has  produced  have  been,  on  the  whole,  so  con- 
siderate and  efficient,  that  one  hesitates  before  mak- 
ing the  suggestion  that  accident  and  sickness  may 
be  made  more  tolerable  for  the  average  hospital  in- 
mate by  the  admission  of  the  patient  who,  paying, 
it  only  modestly,  for  his  care  and  treatment,  will  be 
inclined  to  resent  the  infliction  of  an  over-rigid  dis- 
cipline— who  will,  for  instance,  refuse  with  decision 
to  lie  in  an  uncomfortable  attitude  merely  because 
the  rucking  and  tumbling  of  his  bedclothes  detracts 
from  the  smartness  of  the  ward. 

The  above  may  seem  a very  minor  grievance, 
but,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  result  may  be  an 
extreme  of  physical  discomfort,  even  of  misery,  it 
is  important  as  indicating  the  type  of  small  abuse 
that  is  liable  to  make  its  way  into  administration  of 
even  the  best-managed  system.  No  organization 
or  institution  yet  invented  by  humanity  is  proof 
against  the  creeping  disease  of  officialism ; but  per- 
haps the  best  and  steadiest  corrective  of  officialism 
is  the  man  who  has  paid  his  money  for  a certain 
definite  purpose  and  who  therefore  is  annoyed  when 
hindered  and  bothered  by  formalities.  The  patient 
who  is  paying  three  guineas  a week  will  be  doing 
a real,  if  unappreciated,  service  to  the  institution 
that  receives  and  tends  him  when  he  points  out  with 
firmness  (as  he  certainly  will)  that  he  is  putting 
down  his  money  to  be  cured  of  measles,  appen- 
dicitis or  a dislocated  ankle,  not  in  order  to  adorn 
a hospital  ward  by  keeping  his  bedclothes  tucked 
neatly  under  his  armpits. 

It  seems  likely,  therefore,  that  the  general  admis- 
sion of  the  paying  patient  will  affect  the  relation  of 
authority,  doctor  or  nurse,  to  the  patient  committed 
to  its  charge.  There  will  be  less  insistence  on  the 
discipline  which  is  apt  to  make  even  a well-managed 
hospital  unhealthy  in  its  mental  effects.  No  re- 
proach is  involved  in  the  statement ; the  aim  of  doc- 
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tor  and  nurse  must  naturally  be  to  induce  submis- 
sion, unquestioning  obedience  to  their  often  un- 
pleasant orders,  in  those  who  would  be  cured  of 
their  ills  ; hence  the  “ good  patient  ” is  the  submis- 
sive patient,  the  man  without  initiative  who  gulps 
down  his  pills  without  a word  of  remonstrance  and 
trots  like  a lamb  to  operations;  and  the  efforts  of 
doctor  and  nurse  alike  are  directed  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  “ good  patient,’’  to  the  temporary  stulti- 
fication of  the  sufferer’s  right  of  free  will.  The 
process,  necessary  as  it  is  from  the  point  of  view  of 
restoration  to  bodily  health,  is,  likely  enough,  in 
cases  of  prolonged  illness,  to  result  in  a permanent 
weakening  of  will  and  character  ; and  one  of  the  fre- 
quent difficulties  of  dealing  with  seriously  disabled 
soldiers  was  precisely  this  difficulty  of  arousing 
them  from  the  hospital  habit  of  mind.  It  was  a 
difficulty  frankly  recognised  by  many  of  the  medi- 
cal profession,  discussed  by  at  least  one  medical 
congress  during  the  war  and  probably  by  many 
others;  while  the  unprejudiced  observer  will  admit 
that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  surroundings  less  con- 
ducive to  character,  initiative  and  all  the  qualities 
required  for  a fresh  start  in  life,  than  those  of  a 
hospital  ward. 

All  tendencies  uncorrec.ted  run  to  extremes ; and 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  hospital  system  to  push 
discipline  and  submission  beyond  necessity-point 
might  receive  a natural  and  healthy  corrective 
through  the  presence  in  the  wards  of  the  man  who 
paid  for  his  treatment.  The  conservatism  which 
would  prefer  to  continue  on  a purely  charitable 
basis  is  understandable  enough.  There  is  the 
difficulty  of  the  private  practitioner  and  the  private 
nursing-home,  both  liable  to  be  deprived  of  a source 
of  income ; and  there  is  also  the  difficulty,  in  the 
hospital  itself,  of  adjustment  to  a new  centre  of 
gravity.  Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  hospital  to  its  inmates  will  be  less  au- 
thoritative than  of  old ; and  a system  of  training 
and  study  which  originated  in  the  days  when  prac- 
tically all  hospital  inmates  were  the  recipients  of 
organized  charity  will  in  all  probability  have  to  un- 
dergo modification. 


“ STAND  MOVED”  ARTISTS 

COURBET,  when  stirred  by  a subject, 
would  use  the  expression,  “ I stand 
moved.”  It  may  be  applied  to  the  ob- 
server, as  well  as  to  the  artist.  When  we  are 
touched,  exhilarated,  excited  by  a painting,  or  any 
work  of  art,  we  should  “ stand  moved.” 

Obviously  that  which  moves  one  observer  may 
not  move  another,  and  it  is  useless  trying  to  per- 
suade a person  by  precept,  and  engaging  talk  to 
“ stand  moved,”  who  is  not  moved  instinctively. 
But  this  journal  is  my  weekly  pulpit,  and  it  inter- 
ests me,  now  that  the  art  season,  as  regards  exhibi- 
tions, is  closed,  to  look  back  and  recall  some  of  the 
things  before  which  I “ stood  moved.”  I do  not 
say  that  I was,  in  each  case,  aesthetically  right.  I 
am  not  a Pundit.  And  perhaps,  on  another  day, 
in  another  mood,  I might  choose  something  quite 
different ; but  at  the  moment  of  writing,  looking 
back,  I feel  that  much  of  joy  and  interest  has  been 
added  to  my  life  by  the  work  of  three  practising 
artists  of  to-day — Sir  William  Orpen,  Mr.  Allan 
Gwynne-Jones,  and  Mr.  Dodge  Macknight. 

It  is  curious  how  Sir  William  Orpen,  R.A., 


K.B.E.,  President  of  the  International  Society  (I 
must  give  him  his  full  titles  once,  although  it  irks 
me),  has  leapt  into  fame.  But  is  it  curious?  He 
delivers  the  goods,  as  they  say  in  America.  And, 
speaking  of  America,  I remember  the  effect,  the 
dazzling  effect  on  American  artists,  those  who  saw 
them,  of  the  exhibition  of  Orpen’s  war  pictures 
when  they  were  shown  at  the  Anderson  Galleries 
in  New  York.  They  filled  the  large  room,  and 
this  clever,  volatile,  knowing  Irishman  had  in- 
sisted, or  arranged,  that  all — oils,  water-colours, 
drawings — should  be  enclosed  in  white  frames.  The 
effect  was  amazing  and  delightful.  The  white 
frames  gave  his  work  unity — portraits,  scenes  of 
carnage,  landscapes,  wherein  merciful  nature  had 
covered  horrors  unspeakable  with  her  brightest 
colours  and  gayest  flowers — Orpen’s  colours,  Or- 
pen’s flowers — all  seemed  to  tell,  not  so  much  of 
war,  as  of  Orpen’s  buoyant  cleverness  in  depicting 
it.  Most  of  the  other  war  artists  plodded  through 
their  task  “doing  their  bit,”  often  against  the  grain, 
but  Orpen  seemed  to  skip  through  beastliness,  and 
make  it  almost  lovely  with  colour  and  quick,  sensi- 
tive drawing.  “ He’s  a marvel,”  said  an  Ameri- 
can artist  to  me,  and  this  man  and  others  went 
straight  off  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  to  look 
again  at  Orpen’s  amusing  self-portrait,  called 
‘ Leading  the  Life  in  the  West.’  In  a note  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  catalogue,  the  compiler 
says  : — “ The  title,  according  to  the  explanation 
given  by  the  artist,  refers  to  life  in  the  West  End 
of  London.”  Surely  an  Orpen  joke.  To  an 
Irishman  there  is  only  one  West 

Well,  to  return  to  Orpen’s  leap  into  fame.  It 
seems  but  the  other  day  that  he  and  Mr.  Augustus 
John,  fresh  from  the  Slade,  to  which  they  gave 
unique  distinction,  started  their  school ; then  there 
was  the  period  of  Orpen’s  companionship  with 
dear,  .unforgotten  Hugh  Lane,  then — the  rocket 
soared.  It  would  be  easy  to  catalogue  what  Orpen 
as  an  artist  lacks  : it  is  pleasanter  to  affirm  what  he 
has — vitality,  gaiety,  daring,  and  an  apparent  ease 
in  drawing,  and  a manipulation  of  paint  that  must 
be  the  despair  of  some  of  his  stodgy  contemporaries. 
He  is  serious,  but  never  solemn ; he  goes  at  a 
canvas,  as  if  it  were  a game,  not  a task,  and  the 
abundant  work  he  produces  never  shows  signs  of 
fatigue.  He  dominated  the  1921  Royal  Academy 
exhibition  ; he  dominates  the  Imperial  War  Museum 
at  the  Crystal  Palace ; and  when  I strolled  into  the 
International  Society  of  Sculptors,  Painters,  and 
Gravers,  I found  him  dominating  that.  Others 
paint  with  difficulty,  he  does  it  as  a bird  sings.  He 
may  not  be  a great  painter.  I don’t  know.  At  any 
rate,  he  is  a very  competent,  jolly,  quick,  resource- 
ful painter,  and  he  rejoices  in  colour.  Probably  he 
sings  at  his  work  : certainly  his  colour  sings. 

He  had  eleven  exhibits  at  the  International — a 
bagatelle  in  his  year’s  production.  Had  he  shown 
nothing  but  his  ‘President  Wilson,’  and  his  ‘ Gen- 
eral Jan  Smuts,’  his  work  of  the  year  would  have 
been  memorable.  For  the  first  time  Dr.  Woodrow 
Wilson  has  been  truly  seen,  and  truly  painted.  But 
it  was  neither  of  these  alert,  incisive  portraits  be- 
fore which  I “ stood  moved.”  It  was  Orpen’s 
‘ Colonel  Lawrence.’  the  one  romantic,  mysterious, 
enigmatic  (to  outsiders)  figure  that  the  war  threw 
up.  It  caught  my  eye  the  moment  I entered  the 
first  room— this  healthy,  trim,  resolute  blonde, 
with  a fresh  complexion  and  a green  tie,  strong  chin 
and  steadfast  estimating  eyes,  against  an  arbitrary 
background,  just  as  much  as  the  artist  cared  to 
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fling  there,  blue  and  yellow  stroke-splashes  of  paint. 
The  background  is  so  jolly,  so  meaningless  and  yet 
so  right,  that  I laughed  aloud.  How  far  my  in- 
terest is  in  the  subject,  and  how  far  in  the  painting, 
I do  not  know.  But  I do  know  that  I “ stood 
moved,”  and  that  I remember  this  gay,  straight- 
from-the-shoulder  portrait  with  immense  pleasure. 

Of  the  next  artist  on  my  list,  Mr.  Allan  Gwynne- 
Jones,  I know  nothing,  save  that  he  has  painted  a 
fine  landscape  before  which  I “ stood  moved.”  His 
name  came  under  my  notice  a few  weeks  ago,  be- 
cause I said  to  a lady  who  is  interested  in  Wales, 
and  motoring,  and  politics,  and  intermittently  in 
art,  “ Anything  new  in  the  painting  world?  ” She 
eyed  me  reflectively  a moment,  as  if  deciding  if  I 
was  worth  imparting  information  to,  and  then  said, 
“ Watch  Allan  Gwynne-Jones  ! ” I did  not  watch 
him  intently,  because  I had  other  things  to  do, 
notably  humouring  and  mastering  a small  auto- 
mobile whose  maker  bears  the  name  of  a character 
in  ‘ The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,’  by  William 
Shakespeare.  Indeed,  I did  not  think  of  him  at  all 
until  I paused,  and  “ stood  moved  ” before  a land- 
scape at  the  Grosvenor  Galleries  called  ‘ Very  Early 
Morning:  Spring.’  Failing  to  find  a signature, 
I turned  to  the  catalogue  and  learned  that  it  was 
by  Allan  Gwynne-Jones.  - 

It  was  amusing  to  find  this  picture  in  a 1921 
.exhibition.  Why  trouble  about  movements  and 
isms  ? Why  be  anxious  about  the  future  of  paint- 
ing? Men  with  any  kind  of  originality,  any 
rectitude  of  vision,  any  sort  of  edifice  of  sternly 
evolved  character  will  go  on  expressing  their  own 
vision  and  feeling  as  if  Cezanne,  and  Monet,  and 
Picasso  and  Matisse,  and  a dozen  others  had  never 
been.  Impressionism,  Post-Impressionism,  Dada- 
ism, Rogerfryism,  Wyndhamlewisism  are  nothing 
to  Mr.  Allan  Gwynne-Jones.  He  swings  back  to 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  stalwarts,  not  from  any  desire 
to  imitate  them,  but  because  he  sees  as  they  saw, 
and  feels  as  they  felt.  Art  does  not  progress.  It 
goes  in  circles.  There  are  signs  that  a modified 
Pre-Raphaelitism  is  to  be  the  New  Thing.  Wait, 
and  everything  old  has  its  turn  again.  A few  more 
years  shall  roll,  and  my  pre-war  silk  hat  will  be 
chic. 

In  ‘ Very  Early  Morning  : Spring  ’ the  artist  has 
delved  right  down  to  his  job.  He  has  seen  the 
creeping,  grey  light  of  dawn  whisper  to  the  world, 
one  early  spring,  making  even  the  slates  of  a shed 
beautiful,  while  the  birds  gather  in  wheeling  specks  ; 
and  the  bare  tree  and  the  disturbed  animals  and 
the  ricketty  fence  cast  a pattern  of  greenish  shadows 
that  knits  the  picture  together,  and  are  responsible, 
in  my  opinion,  for  no  small  part  of  its  quiet,  un- 
fashioned beauty.  The  animals  are  not  realistic. 
That  is  art.  Were  they  as  true  as  Mr.  Arnesby 
Brown’s  cows,  they  would  not  consort  with  this 
intimate,  particularised  picture,  this  painting  of 
light  and  its  subtle  ways,  very  early  one  morning 
of  spring,  before  which  I “ stand  moved.” 

Number  three  is  Mr.  Dodge  Macknight,  an 
American  water-colour  painter,  who  paints  only 
water-colours,  now  always  of  the  same  size,  17  in. 
by  23  in.  The  sun  is  his  master.  Colour  is  his 
god.  His  aim  is  to  finish  a water-colour,  direct 
from  nature,  at  a sitting.  He  tells  no  story ; he  is 
adamant  against  sentiment ; his  transcription  of 
his  impression  of  nature  is  as  direct  as  a flash  of 
light ; he  draws  with  the  brush,  he  draws  wonder- 
fully, and  his  colour,  pure  and  clear,  is  a tonic. 


I have  been  reprimanded  by  friends  who  must  be 
critical,  even  if  they  have  to  smother  their  en- 
thusiasm, for  saying  that,  since  Turner,  the  four 
greatest  water-colour  painters  are  Winslow  Homer, 
Brabazon,  Sargent,  and  Dodge  Macknight.  I hold 
to  it,  for  I have  been  living  for  some  weeks  with 
thirty-one  Dodge  Macknights,  and  each  time, 
which  is  daily,  hourly,  I look  at,  say,  ‘ Crater 
Lake,  Oregon,’  or  ' The  Red  Sleigh,’  or  ‘ Devour- 
ing Sea,  Newfoundland,’  they  catch  me,  they  hold 
me,  they  animate  me,  they  cry,  “ You  stand 
moved.” 

C.  Lewis  Hind. 

THE  RESPECTABILITY  OF 
MR.  WELLS 

MR.  WELLS  has  waited  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education  in  order 
to  expound  his  views  as  to  the  correct 
method  of  teaching  history.  This  would  in  itself 
be  an  impressive  event,  comparable  only  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  barbarian  invaders  before  the  sena- 
torial majesty  of  Rome.  But  it  has  a more  peculiar 
significance  than  mere  dramatic  irony.  It  is  the 
last  stage  in  the  revelation  of  Mr.  Wells,  and  it 
reveals  him  conquered.  It  has  long  been  obvious 
that  some  decisive  conflict  was  taking  place.  Except 
on  some  such  supposition,  the  juggling  with  the 
souls  of  Bishops,  the  philosophy  of  Chancellors, 
and  the  dignity  of  queens,  became  little  more  than 
incoherent  vulgarity,  and  the  strivings  towards  a 
synthetic  theology  hung  somewhat  aimlessly  in  air. 
But  it  was  never  quite  clear  over  what  issue  Mr. 
Wells  and  his  evolution  were  engaged  in  invisible 
conflict.  Now,  however,  the  struggle  is  over  and 
Mr.  Wells  is  matter  for  history. 

It  is  rather  a sad  tale.  Mr.  Wells  was  possessed 
of  an  essentially  aristocratic  imagination,  arrogant, 
careless,  and  not  to  be  ignored.  It  produced  the 
wholly  delightful  novels  of  the  ” scientific-non- 
sense ” period.  It  produced  also  ‘ Kipps  ’ and, 
amongst  others,  ‘ Anne  Veronica  ’—this  last  a 
work  which  may  readily  arouse  dislike,  but  which 
cannot  so  readily  be  dismissed. 

To  this  powerfully  independent  imagination 
providence  had  seen  fit  to  add  a gift  of  unpardon- 
able satire,  which  delighted  “ the  elect  ” and  very 
nearly  converted  Mr.  Wells  into  a fashionable 
religion.  But  with  all  this  poor  Mr.  Wells  was 
very  little  content.  He  was  not  really  happy  as  a 
gladiator ; he  did  not  really  delight  in  buffeting  Mr. 
Shaw — or  in  being  buffeted  by  him.  The  nine- 
teenth century  lay  heavily  upon  him.  He  longed 
to  be  taken  seriously.  He  was  passionately  in 
earnest.  For,  to  all  those  magnificent  gifts  which 
might  have  set  the  whole  world  by  the  ears  there 
was  linked  an  irretrievably  commonplace  mind. 
Gradually,  as  Mr.  Wells  grew  older,  the  mind 
asserted  itself  over  the  imagination  with  increasing 
success.  He  belonged  to  an  age  which  readily  as- 
sumed that  “ progress  ” covers  the  multitudinous 
activities  of  recent  generations  with  a garment  of 
unimpeachable  rectitude.  Its  treatment  of  his- 
tory lacked  breadth  and  it  lacked  morality.  It  was 
dominated  by  evolution.  It  was  too  readily  satis- 
fied that  the  world  was  “ progressing  ” ; it  was  too 
narrowly  concerned  with  the  detailed  stages  of  its 
“ progress.”  It  had  become  heresy  to  avow  that 
all  men  are  not  equally  fit  for  social  and  political 
education,  that  some  men  are  fit  for  neither.  It  was 
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heresy  to  assert  that  material  prosperity  may  be  too 
dearly  bought,  that  administrative  efficiency  is  not 
the  final  test  of  a society.  Modern  thought  is 
obsessed  with  government,  it  is  enamoured  of 
machinery.,  it  hungers  for  efficiency,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  by  a curious  inconsistency  it  thinks  that 
some  form  of  moral  standard  must  be  imposed  upon 
the  machine.  It  does  not  dread  morality  becom- 
ing mechanical  if  only  the  machine  can  be  made 
to  look  decently  moral. 

In  many  ways  Mr.  Wells  was  greater  than  his 
age.  His  imagination  soared  above  it.  It  made 
him  genuinely  independent.  But  his  age,  work- 
ing persistently  upon  his  mediocre  mind,  has 
triumphed  over  him.  He  has  been  taken  captive 
and  he  has  seen  by  the  power  of  his  imagination 
whither  he  was  being  led.  He  has  indeed  strug- 
gled. As  he  became  steadily  more  propagandist, 
more  merged  in  struggle  round  the  actual,  more 
prone  to  fight  under  acknowledged  and  therefore 
respectable  banners,  so  also  he  became  more  des- 
perately assertive,  more  bitterly  satirical.  Inde- 
pendence had  given  way  to  inverted  convention- 
ality and  that  had  made  him  vulgar.  One  after 
another  the  war-time  novels  bear  witness  to  the 
struggles.  He  has  become  a professional  tilter, 
a histrionic  revolutionary.  He  may  curse  con- 
ventionality, but  his  curses  are  in  terms  dictated  by 
convention.  At  last,  when  men  looked  for  the 
much-advertised  climax  to  his  independence,  they 
found  that  thev  had  been  called  upon  to  view  the 
final  act  of  his  surrender.  In  no  other  light  can  his 
' History  of  the  World  ’ be  regarded — especially 
by  those  who  had  placed  their  early  hopes  in  him. 

And  so  this  visit  to  Mr.  Fisher  has  peculiar 
meaning.  There  was  a time  when  one  could  as 
reacfily  have  imagined  John  Knox  praying  an 
audience  of  the  Pope  to  discuss  measures  for  com- 
bating the  decline  in  European  morals.  But  now 
it  is  very  natural  and  very  sad.  The  views  which 
Mr.  Wells  may  hold  on  the  teaching  of  history  are 
unimportant.  He  may,  if  he  so  pleases,  recom- 
mend Mr.  Edgar  Rice  Burroughs  and  Mr. 
Strachey  as  companion  text-books  for  elementary 
schools.  All  that  matters  is  that  Mr.  Wells  is 
respectable  and  has  ceased  to  struggle.  Perhaps 
it  was  well  that  he  should  publicly  set  his  own  seal 
iinon  his  own  career. 

E. 

DRAMA 

‘SKITTLES’ 

WHEN  the  author,  imagining  himself 
blessed  with  a new  and  original  idea  for 
film  drama,  addresses  himself  to  those 
who  rule  the  destinies  of  cinemas,  the  chances  are 
that  he  will  receive  (in  the  English  or  American 
language)  an  assurance  that  novelty  and  originality 
are  the  last  requirements  of  the  film  ; and  to  this  as- 
surance will  be  joined  the  information  that  those 
who  rule  the  destinies  of  cinemas  are  on  the  look- 
out for  that  form  of  entertainment  which  is  known 
as  the  Great  Human  Play.  This,  being  interpreted, 
is  a story  of  true  love  as  expounded  by  the  novelette 
and  serial ; a story  of  pleasant  and  true-hearted  per- 
sons suffering  undeserved  misfortunes — the  said 
misfortunes  abating  in  the  end  to  embraces  and  the 
sound  of  wedding  bells.  A story  further,  of  bright, 
unsubtle  smiles  and  a certain  leaven  of  chokiness ; 
of  conventional  morality  and  straightforward  virtue, 


of  slosh  that  is  not  too  sloshy.  These  are  the  in- 
gredients of  the  great  human  story,  be  it  written  as 
novel  or  drama;  and  (whether  or  no  the  Superior 
approve)  the.  result,  rightly  mixed,  is  a “ best 
seller  ” book,  and  something  like  a fortune  on  the 
stage. 

For  it  is  not  only  the  cinema  producer  and  pro- 
prietor who  crave  without  ceasing  for  this  form  of 
entertainment ; the  theatrical  manager,  particularly 
of  the  provincial  sort,  is  perennially  in  need  of  its 
attractions,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  world’s  dramatists  are 
strenuously  attempting  to  produce  it.  The  fact 
that,  though  many  attempt,  few  succeed  in  the 
achievement  is,  in  itself,  a proof  that  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Great  Human  Drama  is  not  nearly  so 
simple  as  it  looks;  the  knack  of  interesting  an  au- 
dience in  conventional  sentiment  and  foregone  con- 
clusion is  not  everybody’s  knack  and  talent.  The 
raw  material  of  such  a play  as  ‘ Skittles,’  now  at 
the  Apollo,  lies  ready  to  everybody’s  hand  on  the 
scrap  heap  of  traditional  plot  and  theatrical  char- 
acter; but  not  every  dramatic  craftsman  is  deft  in 
the  use  of  the  common  inherited  material. 

If  the  authors  of  ‘ Skittles  ’ might  have  done 
better  with  their  odds  and  ends  of  inherited 
material,  they  might  also  have  done  very  much 
worse.  Admitting  that  their  construction  is  not 
all  that  it  might  be,  that  their  joins  are  not  always 
neat  and  the  exits  and  entrances  of  the  persons  in 
the  play  are  arranged,  all  too  frequently,  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  author,  the  fact  remains  that 
there  are  more  real  characters  in  ‘ Skittles  ’ than 
is  usual  in  a play  of  the  type.  The  fairy  godfather 
as  played  bv  Mr.  Hodges  may  or  may  not  have  his 
counterpart  in  life ; but  while  he  walks  the  stage 
he  is  delightfully  credible,  a possible  impossibility. 
Mr.  Hodges’s  triumph  may  have  been  largely  his 
own,  and  a first  night  audience  was  ready  enough 
to  give  him  personal  credit ; but  his  authors,  for  all 
the  weakness  of  their  story,  never  let  him  down  in 
their  handling  of  actual  character.  From  first  to 
last  the  old  pawnbroker  was  simple-hearted, 
shrewd  and  lovable ; a character  consistent  enough 
(when  finely  acted)  to  carry  a play  on  its  shoulders. 

Throughout  the  authors  are  remarkably  success- 
ful with  their  pawnbrokers.  The  pushing  young 
vulgarian  who  deserts  the  sign  of  the  three  golden 
balis  for  the  wider  ventures  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
is  likewise  a character  and  gets  the  acting  it 
deserves;  Mr.  D.  A.  Clarke-Smith’s  good-natured, 
unscrupulous  commonness  was  excellent,  while  the 
lover  turned  pawnbroker  was  more  amusing — as 
played  by  Mr.  Geoffrey  Kerr  infinitely  more  amus- 
ing— than  the  ordinary  hero  of  the  Great  Human 
Play,  the  hero  who  is  merely  true-hearted.  It 
might  give  rise  to  misconstruction  to  suggest  that 
Mr.  Rose  and  Mr.  Worrall  are  more  at  ease  with 
pawnbrokers  than  with  women ; but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  feminine  interest  is  not  so  successful 
as  the  pawnbroking.  Miss  Helen  Ferrers  struggles 
with  one  of  those  conventionally  unbending 
mothers,  lineally  descended  from  the  Marquise  in 
‘ Caste,’  who  would  be  described  in  the  “Wanted 
columns  of  a theatrical  journal  as  a “ grande 
dame  ” ; and  one  suspects  that  the  authors,  in  their 
laudable  desire  to  produce  a perfectly  sweet  creature, 
have  inadvertently  removed  every  fragment  of 
character  from  ‘ Skittles,’  the  heroine  of  the  play. 
One  pawnbroker  befriends  her.  another  makes  love 
to  her — and  that  is  the  sum  of  her  achievement. 
Miss  Alice  Bowes  accepts  both  love  and  benevo- 
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lence  very  charmingly,  but  Skittles  would  be  far 
more  interesting  if  the  authors  of  her  being  had 
endowed  her  with  a personal  character,  and  not 
merely  considered  her  as  an  object  for  the  amiable 
attentions  of  pawnbrokers. 

Be  it  said  in  conclusion  that  a first  night  audience 
was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  merits  of  ‘ Skittles  ’ 
outweighed  its  conventional  defects;  judging  by 
the  enthusiasm  and  shouts  for  Mr.  Hodges,  the 
Great  Human  Play  has  lost  little  of  its  hold  on 
the  public. 

Cicely  Hamilton. 


VERSE 

BLACK  MAGIC 

DARK,  dark,  O dark  the  room,  and  very  still 
The  black-walled  house  that  tops  The  Silver 
Hill. 

And  through  the  painted  window  swims  the  flood 
And  stain  of  evening’s  golden-mellowed  blood. 

“ Bring  me  four  petals  of  a rose 

Preserved  in  brine  : a twig  of  broom  : 

Light  the  three  candles  : make  a ring 
In  chalk  about  the  inner  room.” 

“ Master,  the  elms  are  queer  to-night 

And  blue  flames  flicker  round  their  boles.” 

“ Make  wide  the  ring  and  wide  the  ring.” 

Jesu,  God’s  Son , preserve  our  souls. 

“ Reach  me  the  flint  to  spark  the  lamp  : 

Fold  me  a leaf  of  privet  bush.” 

“ Master,  the  evening’s  quiet  and  cold, 

And  all  the  trees  are  weeping,  Hush  ! ” 

“ Scatter  the  incense  : chalk  the  ring.” 

“ Master,  St.  Stephen’s  belfry  tolls!  ” 

“ Drop  by  drop  and  grain  by  grain.” 

Jesu,  God’s  Son,  preserve  our  souls. 

“ Burn  this  feather  beside  the  door  : 

Knot  me  that  thread  of  yellow  silk  : 

Now  drop  for  me  a spot  of  oil 
Into  that  cup  of  mother’s  milk.” 

“ Master,  the  chalk  ring  leaps  with  fire  ! 

And  fiercely  crack  the  brazier  coals  ! ” 

“ Dust  for  death  and  white  the  ring.” 

Jesu,  God’s  Son,  preserve  our  souls. 

“ Come  stand  you  well  within  the  ring 
And  blow  the  salt  into  the  flame.” 

“ Master,  the  door  is  opening  now  ! ” 

“ Now  blow  and  blow  and  call  His  name  ! ” 

“ Master,  your  hand  is  icy  cold!  ” 

“ Aye  ! for  my  heart  my  blood  controls. 

His  black  feet  press  the  threshold’s  plank  ! ” 
Jesu,  God’s  Son,  preserve  our  souls. 

“ Master  ! the  door  is  wide  ! ” “ Now  bend 

Close  to  the  lamp  and  bare  your  throat ! ” 

“ Master,  your  hands  are  crimson  ! See 
The  bright  red  drops  upon  your  coat ! ” 

“ Master  ! the  gleam  along  the  edge.  . .” 

Behind  the  Hill  the  red  sun  rolls, 

The  yellow  corn  is  stained  like  blood. 

Jesu,  God’s  Son,  preserve  our  souls. 

Anthony  Richardson. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

“ THE  ARTS  OF  WAR  AND  PEACE  ” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR,— Mr.  Strain’s  letter  concerning  the  Turco- 
Greek  question  omits  certain  important  facts. 
Greek  opposition  to  the  Allies  was  marked 
enough  in  1916.  But  by  the  end  of  1917,  3 Volun- 
teer Divisions  had  joined  the  Allies  on  the 
Salonika  front  and  the  offensive  of  September 
1918,  in  Macedonia,  would  have  been  utterly  im- 
possible had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  in  line  of 
nine  Greek  Divisions,  four  of  which  took  an  active 
and  creditable  part  in  the  operations  which  re- 
sulted in  the  surrender  of  Bulgaria  and  contributed 
to  the  surrender  of  Turkey  and  Austria-Hungary. 

That  the  Greek  nation  as  a whole  was  averse  to 
joining  in  the  war  in  1915  and  1916  and  the  first 
half  of  1917,  was  well-known.  But  the  painful  ex- 
periences of  Serbia,  Montenegro,  Belgium,  and 
Roumania  during  that  period  were  enough  to  ex- 
cuse ” cold  feet.” 

Moreover,  let  it  be  confessed  that  the  conduct  of 
many  of  the  agents  of  the  Entente  Powers  in 
Greece  during  the  period  1915-1917  was  calculated 
to  cause  the  impression  in  Greece  that  the  Allies 
were  less  interested  in  the  protection  of  “ small 
nationalities  ” as  far  as  Greece  was  concerned  than 
in  the  protection  of  one  Greek  political  party. 

A Cretan  Christian,  pace  Mr.  Strain,  is  as  much 
a Greek  as  a Northumbrian  is  an  Englishman.  He 
speaks  Greek,  is  of  the  Greek  Church  and  in  sym- 
pathy has  always  been  Greek. 

As  regards  “ atrocities,”  I agree  of  course  that 
two  blacks  never  make  a white,  but  the  idea  that  the 
Turks  have  been  chivalrous  guiltless  souls  during 
the  past  three  years  is  a mistaken  one.  If  mas- 
sacres are  to  be  judged  by  volume,  why  strain  at 
the  gnat  of  4,000  or  5,000  victims  of  the  Greek  and 
swallow  the  camel  of  some  60,000  Greeks  and  Ar- 
menians killed  by  the  Turks  since  the  Armistice? 

As  for  the  Turk  being  a more  industrious  work- 
man than  the  Greek,  let  Mr.  Strain  enquire  how 
Turkish  skilled  labour  compares  with  Greek  labour 
in  the  Turkish  capital.  If  you  want  not  good  work 
but  fair  work  here,  you  go  to  a Greek.  If  you  want 
really  slipshod  work,  you  go  to  a Turk.  In  the 
country  there  is  less  difference,  but  no  one  ever 
dreams  of  calling  the  Greek  cultivator  lazy.  As 
for  honesty  there  is  in  the  writer’s  long  experience 
of  the  Near  East  uncommonly  little  to  choose.  The 
peasants,  Turk  and  Greek,  are  fairly  honest.  The 
urban  effendi  and  the  urban  Greek  are — well — not 
so  honest. 

Yours,  etc., 

“ Pera.” 

Constantinople. 


IRISH  PEACE  AND  ITS  ENEMIES 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — I am  tired  of  reading  remarks  to  the  effect 
that  the  breakdown  of  the  Irish  negotiations  will 
mean  the  renewal  of  the  recent  unspeakable 
horrors.  Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  present 
negotiations,  the  country  will  make  short  work  of 
any  Government  that  is  mad  enough  to  embark  on 
another  Irish  campaign.  Happily  it  takes  two  to 
make  a quarrel,  even  in  Ireland,  and  the  English 
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people  have  not  the  smallest  intention  of  re-enter- 
ing the  lists.  There  will  doubtless  be  differences 
between  the  two  countries  in  the  future  on  economic 
and  other  questions,  but  these  will  be  settled  by 
the  usual  means  employed  by  civilised  and  friendly 
countries. 

Writers  who  are  anxious  to  avoid  a settlement 
at  any  price  are  constantly  assuring  us  that 
Southern  Ireland  will  not  accept  Dominion  Home 
Rule  or  even  complete  independence,  unless  certain 
conditions  with  regard  to  Ulster  are  fulfilled;  but 
will  they  kindly  explain  how  she  can  avoid  doing 
so?  Are  the  Southerners  going  to  scuttle  the 
English  transports  bringing  our  troops  back  from 
Ireland,  or  are  they  coming  over  here  to  fetch  them 
back  again  ? If  the  two  countries  were  anything 
like  equal  in  size,  there  might  be  serious  cause  for 
anxiety ; but,  as  we  have  no  intention  of  attacking 
Ireland,  and  Ireland  is  too  small  to  attack  us,  all 
this  scare-mongering  and  mischief-making  is  out  of 
place. 

Yours,  etc., 

L.  T. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — The  letter  of  Mr.  G.  Reid  in  your  issue 
of  last  week  suggests  that  all  opponents  of  the  nego- 
tiations with  de  Valera  are  “ wilfully  malevolent,” 
“ thoughtless,”  “ ignorant,”  or  “ bigots.”  In 
other  words,  you  must  agree  with  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  or,  if  you  don’t,  you  mustn’t  say  so. 

It  is  amazing  to  find  such  suggestions  at  a time 
when  this  is  supposed  to  be  a democratic  country. 
How  is  Demos  to  rule,  if  it  may  not  express  its 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  day  ? Are  we  to 
accept  Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  an  autocrat? 

Will  Mr.  Reid  decline  to  believe  that  there  are 
people  in  England  who  have  studied  the  Irish  ques- 
tion, not  merely  from  1906,  but  from  the  date  of 
Ireland  being  given  to  King  Henry,  and  who 
honestly  believe  that  to  negotiate  with  traitors  and 
assassins  is  both  wrong  and  useless,  and  are  con- 
vinced that  no  good,  either  to  England  or  Ireland, 
can  come  of  such  negotiations  ? (Only  a couple  of 
months  ago  this  was  the  declared  opinion  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  but  everyone  cannot  imitate  his 
chameleon-like  changes  of  mind).  And  may  not 
those  who  hold  these  opinions  set  them  forth  to 
their  fellow-subjects  ? Are  we  all  to  be  muzzled  or 
squared,  as  most  of  the  press  has  been  ? 

Is  it  desired  to  make  de  Valera  and  his  accom- 
plices believe  that  Englishmen  are  united  in  desir- 
ing these  negotiations?  For  my  part,  I have  not 
yet  come  across  a man  who  has  not  spoken  of  them 
with  loathing  and  disgust,  and  I hope  and  believe 
that,  when  the  General  Election  at  which  Mr.  Reid 
hints  comes,  its  issue  will  be  a very  different  one  to 
that  which  he  expects. 

Yours,  etc., 

F.  William  Slingsby. 


ASIATIC  DISLIKE  AND  EUROPEAN 
TRADE 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — I have  read  with  much  interest  the  letter 
entitled  ‘Asiatic  Dislike  and  European  Trade,’  ap- 
pearing in  the  Saturday  Review  of  August  6th. 
The  recent  deputation  of  Lancashire  cotton  spinners 


to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  as  well  as  the 
meetings  of  operatives  which  have  also  been  held 
to  discuss  the  outlook,  as  regards  trade  in  textiles, 
with  India — all  point  to  the  fact  that  the  changed 
position  in  the  East  is  beginning  to  be  slowly 
grasped.  It  is  not  only  the  situation  in  India  that 
will  affect  British  trade,  but  that  of  the  East  gener- 
ally. The  sooner  the  British  exporter  wakes  up  to 
the  fact,  the  better  for  him,  and  the  country 
generally. 

Yours,  etc., 

A.  Barber. 


EARLY  WRITERS  ON  MARITIME  LAW 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — In  your  reviewer’s  notice  of  the  Lam 
Quarterly,  he  winds  up  a mention  of  my  paper 
therein  upon  the  above  subject  by  saying,  “ but  we 
may  add  that  there  are  two  editions  of  the  ‘ Con- 
solat  del  Mar  ’ in  the  British  Museum,  one  printed 
in  1484.”  Would  not  these  italics  convey  to  any- 
one who  had  not  read  the  article  (that  is  to  say,  to 
the  vast  majority  of  people)  an  impression  that  it 
was  inaccurate  ? May  I say  that  it  does  not  profess 
anywhere  to  give  an  account  of  the  editions  of  the 
‘ Consolat  del  Mar  ’ at  the  British  Museum  ? As 
a matter  of  fact,  the  Catalogue  contains  not  only 
two,  but  seven  or  eight,  and  the  earliest  has  no  date, 
but  is  ascribed  tentatively  thus,  [1485  ?]. 

Yours,  etc., 

W.  Senior. 


THE  NATIVE  ARMY  IN  INDIA 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — One  of  the  finest  institutions  in  the  world 
is  the  Native  Army  in  India.  It  is  drawn  from  the 
fighting  races  of  India  and  partly  from  the  warlike 
tribes  who  dwell  beyond  her  borders.  It  is  dis- 
ciplined, trained  and  led  by  British  officers.  It  is 
in  a sense  an  extension  of  the  British  Army,  and 
like  the  troops  from  the  Dominions,  it  did  noble 
work  for  the  Empire  during  the  Great  War. 

But  it  depends  upon  its  British  officers.  It  is  not 
in  the  least  like  the  Armies  of  the  Tartar  Conquerors 
of  India,  Tamerlane  or  Akbar,  any  more  than 
it  resembles  the  Mahratta  hordes  which  helped 
to  pull  down  the  Empire  which  they  founded.  It 
is  entirely  a British  creation  and  animated  by  the- 
British  spirit. 

On  this  magnificent  force  the  Hindu  politicians 
have  cast  an  envious  eye.  They  desire  to  officer  it.. 
They  seek  to  control  it.  Left  to  themselves  they 
could  do  neither ; for  they  are  not  drawn  from  the 
same  races  as  those  which  combine  together  to- 
form  the  Native  Indian  Army.  If,  however,  they 
are  allowed  with  the  support  of  British  Authority 
to  tinker  with  that  Army,  they  will  destroy  its  dis- 
cipline and  poison  its  moral. 

This  is  so  obvious  that  the  extraordinary  thing 
is  that  no  one  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  had 
the  wit  or  the  courage  to  say  so.  We  seem  to  be 
suffering  from  a dearth  of  political  acumen — 
perhaps  also  from  a lack  of  moral  courage.  Indian 
politicians  and  their  friends,  sentimental  or  self- 
interested  as  the  case  may  be,  are  allowed  to 
elaborate  all  sorts  of  fancy  schemes  which,  if  thev 
are  ever  realised,  will  produce  the  same  kind  of  re- 
sults as  those  Lenin  has  produced  in  Russia.  Vet 
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nothing  is  done  to  show  them  that  their  schemes  are 
unwise  or  that  they  may  not  sooner  or  later  be  put 
into  practice.  Who  is  responsible  for  this  guilty 
tolerance  ? 

Can  it  be  that  Mr.  Montagu  and  Lord  Lytton 
are  so  ignorant  of  India  that  they  do  not  know  the 
elementary  facts  about  it?  Or  are  they  so  auto- 
cratic that  their  advisers  in  the  India  Office  dare 
not  tell  them  the  truth  ? Why  is  it  that  they  lend 
themselves  to  the  creation  of  an  atmosphere  (for 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  such  an  atmosphere 
is  gradually  being  created),  in  which  folly  will 
seem  wise  and  wisdom  folly  ? Or  is  it  that  they 
are  afraid,  genuinely  and  terribly  afraid,  of  the  un- 
rest in  India  and  hope  to  soothe  it  by  flattery? 

Depend  upon  it,  “ Honesty  is  the  best  Policy.” 
It  is  long  since  the  prophet  warned  the  politicians 
of  his  day  who  said  “ We  have  made  lies  our  re- 
fuge and  under  falsehood  have  we  hid  ourselves,” 
but  the  warning  was  not  more  needed  in  Jerusalem 
of  old  than  at  Westminster  to-day. 

Yours,  etc., 

C.  Poyntz  Sanderson. 


THE  HOUDON  WASHINGTON  IN 
TRAFALGAR  SQUARE 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — At  the  outset  of  Mr.  Lewis  Hind’s  admir- 
able article  on  ‘ Statues  ’ in  your  issue  of  July  30th, 
there  is  a phrase  which  gives  the  keynote  to  a few 
words  I should  like  to  say.  They  concern  the 
“ kindly  and  courteous  gesture  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,”  in  giving  a replica  or 
Houdon’s  statue  of  Washington  to  the  people  of 
England. 

Mr.  Hind  remarks  that  “few  street  statues  have 
any  mystery  or  majesty ; few  bear  any  relation  in 
volume  or  gesture  to  the  environment  in  which  they 
stand,  and  few  either  honour  the  dead  or  elate  the 
living.”  Writing  as  a Londoner,  I may  say  I was 
shocked  to  see  that  pretty  green  sward  with  its 
classic  and  simple  background  of  fig-leaves  which 
I have  admired  for  so  many  years,  invaded  and  dis- 
figured by  an  insignificant  figure  in  bronze  with- 
out patina,  standing  upon  a cheap-looking  pedestal 
without  design. 

As  an  American,  I was  both  amused  and  annoyed 
to  recognise  in  this  delicate  and  inartistic  figure  the 
great  hero  of  a stubbornly  fought  seven  years’  war 
and  the  founder  of  a great  State,  gazing  pathetically 
at  Nelson,  who  turns  his  back  upon  him  from  on 
high,  and  my  amusement  was  not  lessened  nor  my 
irritation  mollified  by  discovering  further  that 
every  other  statue  in  the  Square,  including  the 
“ big  and  bouncing  ” George  IV.,  the  Major- 
General  Havelock  and  General  Napier,  shows  the 
same  disrespect  to  the  Father  of  his  Country.  Even 
George  III.  is  galloping  away  from  him  up  the 
Mall. 

My  conclusion  is,  that  of  all  the  statues  in 
London,  this  one  bears  the  least  relation  “ in 
volume  or  gesture  ” to  its  environment,  and  in  the 
interests  of  art  it  should  be  taken  from  the  open  air, 
for  which  Houdon  did  not  design  it,  and  placed 
inside  the  National  Gallery,  where  it  would  be  seen 
by  those  who  seek  for  art  in  its  right  place,  and  not 
wasted  on  the  unobservant  eyes  of  the  passer-by. 

Yours,  etc., 

John  McLure  Hamilton.  ' 


REVIEWS 

A THINLY  VEILED  PERSONALITY 

Some  Personalities.  By  20/1631.  John  Murray. 
15s.  net. 

THE  author  of  this  book  is  Mr.  Allen  Up- 
ward, though  he  has  chosen  to  issue  it  under 
a transparent  disguise,  in  keeping  with  his  recon- 
dite sense  of  humour.  It  is  couched  in  the  form 
of  notes  purporting  to  be  for  the  use  of  an  Ameri- 
can publicity  agent  desirous  of  advertising  a book 
by  Mr.  Upward,  and  20/1631  is  the  number  by 
which  Mr.  Upward  was  known  at  the  Board  of 
Education. 

Dismissing  these  tiresome  preliminaries,  one  is 
glad  to  encounter  an  original  book  which  certainly 
lives  up  to  its  title.  Here  is  an  example  of  the 
style  : — 

“ I don’t  think  I ever  met  G.  R.  Sims,  but  vou 
might  say  I had — there  is  nothing  libellous  in  that — 
and  let  him  contradict  it.  That  will  be  a good  ad- 
vertisement for  both  of  us,  and  it  ought  to  sell  some 
copies  of  my  book  and  some  bottles  of  his  hairwash. 
...  I suggest  you  should  describe  me  as  a dis- 
ciple of  H.  G.  Wells.  . . I really  have  read  some 
of  his  books.  And  I have  had  letters  from  him.  I 
was  Liberal  candidate  for  the  Newark  Division  at 
the  time,  1905,  and  he  complained  to  me  because  the 
Liberal  Party  was  so  slow  to  remodel  its  programme 
in  accordance  with  his  teaching.  He  had  been 
writing  in  favour  of  disarmament,  with  a descrip- 
tion of  German  and  French  soldiers  throwing  down 
their  arms  when  they  met  on  the  battle-field  and 
refusing  to  fight  each  other.  It  was  a beautiful 
prophecy,  though  it  didn’t  come  true;  and  he  after- 
wards wrote  another  urging  the  civilian  population 
to  fall  upon  any  German  soldiers  who  should  land 
in  Essex,  near  his  home,  and  tear  them  to  pieces ; 
and  another  after  that,  announcing  that  there  would 
never  be  another  war  after  the  great  war,  and  that 
hasn’t  come  true  either.  . . ” 

This  sort  of  pleasantry  soon  becomes  tedious. 
Fortunately,  Mr.  Upward’s  record  contains  things 
of  much  more  interest  and  value.  He  really  has 
had  an  eventful  life.  He  was  one  of  those  clever 
boys  (his  long  account  of  his  abilities  and  scholas- 
tic triumphs  does  not  err  on  the  side  of  modesty) 
who  burn  out  rapidly  and  fail  to  achieve  any  out- 
standing success  in  after-life.  He  passed  his  exa- 
minations for  the  Bar  brilliantly  enough,  but  his 
life  turned  out  to  be  one  of  curious  adventure  at 
home  and  abroad.  He  went  to  Greece  and  took 
part  in  the  invasion  of  Turkey  in  1897,  alter  win- 
ning notoriety  bv  running  the  blockade  of  Crete. 
He  was  British  Resident  in  Northern  Nigeria  in 
1901,  and  seven  years  later  was  on  a Mission  in 
Macedonia.  During  the  late  war  he  was  in  Brus- 
sels and  Ostend,  in  some  capacity  related  to  Bel- 
gian Boy  Scouts,  at  the  time  of  the  German  advance, 
and  had  some  exciting  experiences. 

These  manifold  wanderings  and  adventures  un- 
doubtedly gave  Mr.  Upward  remarkable  knowledge 
of  foreign  politics,  and  all  through  his  narrative 
runs  a note  of  grievance  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  not  make  use  of  his  information,  or 
give  him  employment  suitable  to  his  abilities.  This 
is  the  record  of  a disappointed  man,  for  he  has  also 
failed  to  secure  adequate  recognition  as  an  author 
and  a poet.  The  bitterness  of  his  feelings  is  only 
thinly  veiled  by  the  vitriolic  humour  with  which  he 
relates  the  facts  of  his  life. 
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Sometimes  his  saving  sense  of  humour  fails  him, 
as  when  he  thinks  the  merry  jest  of  a few  Jacobites 
pasting  up  a document  asserting  the  right  of  Prin- 
cess Mary  of  Bavaria  to  the  Throne  when  Queen 
Victoria  died  threatened  the  downfall  of  the  House 
of  Hanover  and  a return  of  the  legitimate  Stuart 
dvnastv.  Mr.  Upward  wrote  a book  on  the  matter 
entitled  ‘ Treason,’  but  probably  that  work  does 
not  explain  that  the  activities  of  the  Legitimate 
Jacobite  League  in  1901  were  entirely  academic, 
and  that  a few  enthusiasts  could  hardly  overcome 
the  might  and  armed  forces  of  Britain.  However, 
perhaps  we  take  Mr.  LIpward  tpo  seriously,  and  his 
account  of  the  Jacobite  “ attempt  ” of  twenty  years 
ago  may  only  be  another  example  of  his  peculiar 
humour. 

Humour  notwithstanding,  the  final  impression 
of  this  autobiography  is  a sad  one,  for  it  is  matter 
for  regret  that  a career  which  opened  with  such 
promise  should  have  been  stultified  in  later  years 
by  circumstances  and,  possibly,  a warring  tempera- 
ment. 


HORACE  IN  ENGLISH 

The  Odes  of  Horace.  (Translated  into  English 
Verse).  By  John  Finlayson.  Routledge. 

FROM  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  end 
of  the  age  of  Queen  Victoria  Horace  has  been 
something  like  an  English  author.  He  has  done 
much  to  form  the  good  taste,  the  objection  to  dis- 
play, and  the  “ nil  admirari  ” of  the  English 
gentleman,  whose  virtues  Ruskin  found  in  the 
single  line, 

“ Est  animus  tibi ; sunt  mores ; est  lingua 
fidesque.” 

His  writings  have  been  universally  appreciated.  A 
line  of  the  Satires  stands  with  many  patristic 
authorities  in  the  discourse  from  ‘ The  Trans- 
lators to  the  Reader,’  attached  to  the  Authorised 
Version  of  the  Bible,  and  we  have  heard  of  a City 
man  so  struck  by  a wise  saying  of  his  that  he 
wanted  to  get  Horace  for  lunch.  More  striking 
still,  a word  or  two  of  the  Latin  of  Horace  has  been 
considered  sufficient  to  call  up  the  rest  of  the 
context,  as  a matter  of  course.  Thus  Thackeray 
puts  “ Resigno  quae  dedit  ” at  the  top  of  a page 
of  ‘ Esmond,’  and  Stevenson  entitles  an  essay, 
“Rosa  quo  locorum,’’  three  words  which,  taken  by 
themselves  and  lacking  a verb,  are  unintelligible. 
Horace  has  been  foremost  for  centuries  among 
the  sources  of  classical  quotation  which  Johnson 
called  " the  parole  [i.e.,  the  countersign]  of 
literary  men  all  over  the  world.  Quotations  from 
the  Odes  have  been  freely  used  for  adornment  by 
writers  who  had  no  Latin  to  boast  of,  and  only 
last  year  we  heard  a speaker  mangling  every  other 
word  of  a familiar  passage  which,  we  should  say, 
he  had  never  scanned.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  Bacon  used  Horace  freely,  describing 
" Eliza  and  our  James,”  for  instance,  as  “ lucida 
sidera,”  but  Shakespeare  did  little  with  the  Odes. 
They  were  not  translated  into  English  until  some 
time  after  his  death,  and  we  think  experience  will 
show  that  Shakespeare’s  classics  come  generally 
through  translations  or  grammar-books.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  Horace  was  a universal  pos- 
session, almost  a habit.  The  English  school  of 
light  verse,  still  happily  flourishing,  was  founded 


on  him.  Indeed,  Prior  got  his  start  in  letters 
through  the  poet  whose  easy  grace  he  rivalled. 
The  Earl  of  Dorset  found  him  by  chance  as  a boy 
in  a tavern  "reading  Horace,  and  was  so  pleased 
with  his  proficiency  that  he  sent  him  to  Cam- 
bridge. In  Holland  Prior  described  himself  as 

“ in  a little  Dutch  chaise  on  a Saturday  night; 
on  his  left  hand  a Horace,  and  a friend  on  his  right.” 

In  the  nineteenth  century  men  of  letters  were  not 
so  widely  devoted  to  the  Odes,  but  Thackeray  is 
continually  quoting  them  and  playing  on  them  in 
English.  Thus  he  makes  Horace’s  “ dracones 
into  English  dragoons,  and  discovers  in  a neigh- 
bouring crescent  “ opposite  the  nympham 
discentem,  a capering  and  acute-eared  young 
satirist  of  a crossing-sweeper.”  But  Thackeray’s 
favourite  quotations  came  from  Dryden’s  masterly 
paraphrase  of  the  Ode  (III,  29)  which  has  the 
well-known  description  of  “ Fortune  rejoicing  in 
her  cruel  game.”  Some  of  Dryden’s  lines  are 
famous,  and  that  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  any 
direct  rendering  in  verse  or  prose.  The  Odes  are 
so  closely  packed  with  effective  word  and  sugges- 
tion as  to  defy  English  translators.  They  are 
like  an  exquisite  sort  of  jig-saw  puzzle,  and  not 
the  finest  of  scholars  can  always  be  sure  which 
word  goes  with  which,  or  how  much  of  banter  or 
seriousness  lies  beneath  a verb  or  an  epithet. 
Even  if  these  points  were  certain,  and  could  be 
reproduced  in  English,  where  words  have  often 
acquired  a different  colour,  English  is  not,  like 
Latin,  a concise  language,  and  it  is  not  well 
provided  with  the  rhymes  which  the  translator 
needs.  Horace  has  been  distilled  into  English 
poetry,  but  has  seldom  been  put  into  tolerable 
verse.  Gladstone’s  renderings  are  often  clumsy; 
Conington’s  are  the  standard  which  modern 
versifiers  should  seek  to  surpass.  The  gods  did 
not  make  him  a poet;  he  had  no  eagle  flights  of 
song — the  irreverent,  indeed,  called  him  the  Sick 
yulture — but  he  had  an  admirable  sense  of  the 
Latin  and  good  taste  in  English.  Mentioning 
Conington,  Mr.  Finlayson  pursues  his  own 
methods.  We  cannot  call  them  felicitous.  He  is 
obviously  hampered  by  the  demands  of  rhyme, 
and  he  allows  himself  frequent  inversions  which 
are  awkward,  as  well  as  phrases  which  are  doubtful 
English.  We  know  the  difficulties;  we  do  not 
want,  having  passed  the  radiant  age  of  self-con- 
fidence, to  translate  " Quis  multa  gracilis  ” at 
all ; but  we  should  certainly  not  be  satisfied  with 
such  a passage  as 

“ Alas  ! the  day 

When  perjured  vows  he’ll  oft  bewail, 

That  gods  have  changed,  and  him  affray 
With  angry  seas  and  blust’ring  gale.” 

To  choose  for  ‘ The  Death  of  Quintilius  a 
tripping  measure  like 

“ Why  blush  we  to  mourn  for  the  one  who  was  dear?” 
is  an  error  in  metrical  tact.  Take  again  the  first 
half  of  “ Persicos  odi.”  No  one  has  ever 
managed  this  gem  perfectly  without  forcing  a 
rhyme  or  overdoing  a word;  but  Mr.  Finlayson 
is  a long  way  off  with 

“ Boy  ! I detest  with  homely  fare 

All  Persian  pomps;  thy  garlands  spare— 

With  linden  weaving  : 

Nor  heed  in  what  lone  spot  there  blows, 
Perchance,  the  last  delaying,  rose 
No  eye  perceiving.” 
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The  “ homely  fare  ” is  not  in  the  original,  and 
the  last  rose  is  tediously  overdone. 

As  for  the  ship  of  state,  it  is  addressed  thus  : — 

“ See’st  not,  thy  sides  of  rowers  all  bereft, 

Only  to  helpless  drift  for  thee  is  left? 

We  look  for  the  “ Matine  bee  ” and  find  that  in 
Mr.  Finlayson’s  version  it 

“ culls  with  labour  vast  the  spoil 
of  fragment  thyme.” 

“ Fragment,”  like  the  “ Sticambri  ” in  the  next 
stanza,  is,  we  presume,  a misprint.  We  do  not 
fancy  “ Ornith’s  son  ” for  “ Filius  Ornyti,”  or 
“ Scyths  ” for  Scythians.  Finally,  we  turn  to 
the  man  who  can  face  Fortune  in  the  Ode  Dryden 
and  Thackeray  loved.  Here  he  is  : 

“ True  master  of  himself  is  he, 

And  happy — who  can  nightly  say  : . 

“ I’ve  lived  ! at  mom  be  Jove’s  decree, 

Black  cloud,  or  sunshine — as  he  may.” 

This  is  sadly  cramped,  and  Horace  is  not. 
“ Nightlv  ” is  put  for  “ from  day  to  day,”  “ at 
morn”  for  “ to-morrow,”  cloud  and  sun  are  much 
more  forcible  in  the  original,  and  the  rhyme- 
saving “as  he  may”  is  not  Horace  at  all.  It  is 
not  easy  to  dance  or  even  to  walk  in  fetters,  and 
we  hear  the  clank  of  Mr.  Finlayson’s  too  often. 
He  is  not  graceful,  as  Horace  is ; he  is  not  even 
smooth,  a feat  achieved  by  mediocre  writers  of 
lyrics  like  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


MELLOW  RECOLLECTIONS 

Impressions  and  Comments.  Second  Series. 
1914-20.  By  Havelock  Ellis.  Constable.  12s. 
net. 

MR.  HAVELOCK  ELLIS  has  the  critic  at 
his  mercy  in  these  dainty  and  delicate  little 
papers.  You  cannot  criticise  a butterfly  as  it  flits 
from  leaf  to  leaf ; you  can  only  say  you  do  not  like 
this  or  that  particular  shade  of  colour  in  its  wing. 
Mr.  Ellis  is  very  similar  to  a butterfly,  for  he  flits 
from  topic  to  topic  as  suits  his  fancy,  and  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  guess  what  will  attract  him  next— 
it  is  even  more  impossible  to  say  whether  his 
attitude,  when  he  alights,  will  appeal  to  any  par- 
ticular reader.  On  one  page,  for  instance,  he 
descends  on  the  head  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, discovers  that  he  does  not  like  it,  and  flies 
away  almost  angrily.  To  some  it  will  seem  that 
he  has  been  needlessly  annoyed  over  a trifling 
matter;  others  will  probably  chuckle. 

One  turns  back  a few  pages  to  a criticism  of 
Beethoven,  and  so  fully  does  one  agree  with  Mr. 
Ellis  that,  in  spite  of  the  volumes  of  erudition 
which  stand  to  his  credit,  this  little  gem  of 
appreciation  almost  persuades  us  that  he  has 
missed  his  vocation — he  should  have  been  a music, 
critic.  He  sees  through  the  music  to  the  spirit 
behind  it;  he  interprets  each  symphony  with  the 
perfect  touch  of  intimate  understanding.  One 
turns  a dozen  leaves  or  so,  and  he  is  writing  his 
impressions  of  an  air-raid;  another  entry,  and  he 
is  enumerating  the  great  artistic  nations.  Here, 
indeed,  he  utterly  confounds  us,  for  his  list  runs  : 
“ The  Chinese  (and  subordinate  to  them  the 
Koreans  and  the  Japanese),  the  Egyptians,  the 
Greeks,  the  Mediterranean  peoples  of  Islam  at  a 
certain  moment  of  their  development,  and  the 
French.”  This  reviewer  (to  his  shame  be  it  said) 
knows  nothing  of  art,  but  he  once  read  in  a book 


that  a certain  obscure  people  called  the  Italians 
had  produced  pictures  and  statues  and  buildings 
which  have  been  held  to  show  some  merit  by  those 
competent  to  judge.  No  doubt  that  is  an  error, 
since  Mr.  Ellis  omits  them  from  his  catalogue; 
but  he  might  have  told  us  how  other  critics  came 
to  think  that  Italian  art  existed. 

There  are  other  entries  in  these  diaries  which 
might  disturb  old  controversies,  or  start  new  ones; 
but  it  is  better  to  take  them  as  they  are,  the  mellow 
fruit  of  a ripe  and  well-tried  tree.  The  only  page 
of  which  we  really  disapprove  is  the  last,  in  which 
Mr.  Ellis  hints  that  he  is  too  old  a man  to  write 
any  more. 


A SCHOLAR’S  ESSAYS 

Happy  Days  and  other.  Essays.  By  Marcus 
Southwell  Dimsdale.  Cambridge.  Heffer. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

THIS  brief  book — it  does  not  reach  100  pages 
— is  with  a ‘ History  of  Latin  Literature  ’ and 
a school-book  all  that  is  left  to  the  world  of  a man 
of  singular  knowledge  and  charm.  The  ‘ History 
with  its  delightful  bits  of  verse  translation  was  duly 
appreciated  in  these  columns ; but  we  cannot  help 
regretting  that  handicaps  of  health  cut  short  so 
promising  a career.  Dimsdale  had  much  wider  in- 
terests than  the  ordinary  teaching  don;  he  had  at 
his  best  that  touch  of  happy  humour  which  ex- 
plains so  much  and  is  the  fine  flower  of  classical 
scholarship.  He  wrote  critically,  yet  easily,  of 
what  he  knew  perfectly.  But  in  the  concourse  of 
the  world  he  had  the  scholar’s  shyness,  the  shrink- 
ing from  the  rough  and  ready  ways  of  the  confident 
which  affects  many  a man  of  learning.  Mr. 
Wedd’s  ‘ Memoir  ’’  reveals  a charm  which  many 
suspected,  and  which  is  evident  in  these  essays. 

Not  only  was  Dimsdale  a brilliant  scholar;  he 
had  also  a keen  delight  in  country  life  and  sports 
which  does  not  often  go  with  literary  gifts.  These 
pages  show  what  can  be  made  out  of  the  country 
round  Cambridge  for  all  its  flatness  by  a discern- 
ing admirer.  If  the  author  had  lived,  he  could 
have  written  a book  on  the  subject  at  once  subtle 
and  satisfying — more  satisfying,  we  may  add,  than 
the  superficial  lucidity  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson.  One 
of  the  best  essays  is  that  which  plays  with  English 
place-names,  which  have  been  discovered,  or  re- 
discovered of  late  years,  as  full  of  colour.  The 
author  had  gone  much  further  than  the  stylists  who 
prate  perpetually  about  Stow-on-th e-Wold.  He 

missed,  however,  Fifehead  Magdalen,  surely  the 
finest  name  in  Dorset,  and  we  think  various  coun- 
ties might  object  to  his  depreciation  of  their  store. 
We  like  particularly  two  place-names  not  noted, 
Dancer’s  End  in  Buckinghamshire,  a whole  vista 
of  romance,  and  Great  Snoring  in  Norfolk,  surely 
“ a haunt  of  ancient  peace.”  Cornwall,  which  is 
not  considered,  can  boast  of  Lostwithiel,  and 
Somerset  besides  its  striking  or  charming  names 
has  the  curiouslv  ugly  Stogumber,  a corruption  of 
Stoke  Gomer.  Compton  Winyates  has  been  so 
often  mentioned  and  pictured  that  it  is  rather  stale. 
Still  it  may  be  more  celebrated  than  seen,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  find. 

The  fragment  on  f Happy  Days  shows  that  a 
clouded  life  had  many  bright  moments  and  the 
paper  on  ‘Hampden  and  Hampden  s Country, 
does  justice  to  a good  subject.  Nowhere  else  have 
we  seen  such  cowslips.  Hampden,  whose  tomb 
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used  to  be  regularly  reduced  by  the  chippings  of 
strange  worshippers,  is  more  judiciously  treated 
than  by  contemporary  record.  We  should, 
however,  hesitate  to  dwell  on  his  “ somewhat 
pleasure-loving  cast  of  countenance.”  This  source 
of  inference  is  fallacious. 


MASONRY 

A New  Encyclopaedia  of  Freemasonry.  By  A.  E. 

Waite.  2 vols.  Rider.  £2  2s.  net. 

Masonic  Legends  and  Traditions.  By  Dudley 
Wright.  Rider.  5s.  net. , 

MR.  WAITE  has  devoted  many  years  to  the 
studv  of  mysticism  and  its  developments  in 
the  innumerable  secret  societies  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries  which  disguised  them- 
selves under  names  borrowed  from  the  Templars, 
the  Rosicrucians,  and  the  mysteries  of  Egypt  and 
Greece.  He  has  amassed  an  enormous  number  of 
facts  bearing  on  the  history  of  Freemasonry,  and 
of  the  cognate  bodies,  and  spurious  imitations;  he 
has  read  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  he  now 
puts  his  knowledge  at  the  disposition  of  the  craft 
and  the  public  at  large.  Considering  the  amor- 
phous character  of  his  subject,  and  the  wild  fictions 
of  Masonic  historians,  Mr.  Waite  has  made  an 
orderly  and  reasonably  accessible  presentation  of 
his  material,  assisted  by  an  index  which  will  be 
found  in  the  early  pages  of  his  first  volume.  How 
shadowy  the  history  of  Freemasonry  is,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  we  are  still  in  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  three  fundamental  degrees  of  Craft 
Masonrv  existed  in  the  seventeenth  century,  or 
whether  there  were  only  two.  Some  light  on  the 
origin  of  the  third  degree  is  thrown  by  the  fact,  re- 
corded by  Mr.  Wright  in  his  interesting  volume, 
that  the  name  of  Hiram  Abif,  a Biblical  character 
commemorated  in  that  degree,  though  not  to  be 
found  in  the  English  Bible  or  the  Vulgate,  is  found 
in  the  Lutheran  and  the  Swedish  versions.  Mr. 
Waite  has  apparently  missed  this  important  point. 

Non-Masonic  readers  will  find  in  these  volumes 
a great  deal  of  amusing  and  interesting  informa- 
tion. Mr.  Wright  has  gathered  from  all  kinds  of 
sources  stories  and  legends  of  Solomon  and  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  of  builders  and  workmen,  a part 
of  the  universal  folk-lore  moulded  to  his  particular 
purpose.  Mr.  Waite  ranges  over  the  whole  field 
of  human  folly  and  gathers  some  of  its  choicest 
flowers.  Take,  for  example,  the  article  on  the 
Culdees,  where  people,  otherwise  presumably  sane, 
have  asserted  that  they  practised  human  sacrifice, 
that  they  held  Masonic  lodges  at  York  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  that  the  Round  Table  and 
Graal  stories  were  Culdee,  that  they  came  from 
Ceylon  and  named  Columba  after  Colombo,  and  the 
like.  Or  for  another  example  of  human  folly,  read 
the  account  of  Palladianism,  a gigantic  hoax  played 
on  the  excited  imagination  of  Latin  Christianity  at 
the  close  of  the  19th  century,  and  on  its  fear  of  Free- 
masonry in  France  and  Italy.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  interesting  articles  is  that  on  ‘ Compagnon- 
nage.’  Readers  of  George  Sand  will  remember 
her  ‘ Le  Compagnon  du  Tour  de  France,”  but  Mr. 
Waite  gives  us  the  history  of  this  remarkable 
mediaeval  trade-union,  and  shows  that  their  suc- 
cessors have  not  greatly  improved  on  their  methods. 
Pitched  battles  between  different  unions,  and  assault 
and  battery  as  a means  of  persuading  blacklegs  to 
join  up,  are  not,  it  would  seem,  modern  inventions. 


WHERE  THE  TWAIN  MEET 

Far  to  Seek.  By  Maud  Diver.  Blackwood. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

MRS.  DIVER’S  popularity  as  a novelist  does 
honour  perhaps  to  the  heart  rather  than  the 
head  of  the  British  reading  public.  Yet  the  canvas 
on  which  she  paints  is  wide  enough  in  all  con- 
science and  she  certainly  designs  an  appeal  not 
merely  to  the  emotions,  but  also  to  the  intelligence 
of  her  readers.  How  far  she  may  be  adequately 
equipped  for  dealing  with  the  complicated  pro- 
blems presented  by  our  Indian  Empire  we  do  not 
presume  to  decide.  But  in  her  treatment  of  them 
she  is  at  any  rate  less  superficial  than  many  other 
authors.  Her  attitude  towards  the  native  question 
may  have  a tinge  of  sentimentality,  but  it  contrasts 
favourably  with  that  professed  by  most  Anglo-In- 
dians. True  to  her  custom  of  making  each  book 
more  or  less  a sequel  to  those  which  have  preceded 
it,  she  here  takes  up — a generation  later — the  his- 
tory of  the  mixed  marriage  described  by  her  in 
Lilamani.’  The  lady  so  named  was,  we  may 
say,  an  ideal  character  representing  in  effect  the 
traditional  charm  and  mystery  of  the  East.  It  is 
only  fair  to  add  that  she  was  also  by  no  means  such 
a bore  as  this  definition  might  lead  us  to  expect. 
But  we  are  not  sure  that  the  same  mitigated  judg- 
ment applies  to  her  son,  descended  on  one  side  from 
Norman,  on  the  other  from  Rajput,  ancestors,  and 
endowed  with  all  the  best  qualities  of  both  races. 
We  never  feel  a very  lively  interest  in  the  young 
man,  nor  even  any  strong  conviction  of  his  actual 
existence.  Mrs.  Diver,  however,  has  made  him 
the  centre  of  a stirring  and  vivid  tale,  including 
some  feats  of  arms,  and  introducing  us  to  agitators 
of  many  varieties,  to  Hindoo  graduates  from  Ox- 
ford, male  and  female,  to  British  officers  and  Simla 
belles. 


A CATLIOLIC  COMMENTATOR 

Passing  By.  By  Maurice  Baring.  Martin 
Seeker.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THIS  book  is  made  up  of  the  diary  of  one  man 
and  the  letters  of  another.  Both  deal  with  the 
same  situations  and  the  same  people,  and  the  re- 
sult is  a subtle  synthesis  of  a circle  of  men  and 
women  acting  and  reacting  on  each  other  with  liv- 
ing power.  Mr.  Baring  has  chosen  a difficult 
method  for  building  up  his  book,  but  his  skill  in 
delineating  character  and  projecting  personalities 
has  made  a success  of  it. 

The  central  figure  of  ‘ Passing  By  ’ is  the  beau- 
tiful, musical  Mrs.  Housman,  a strict  Catholic 
married  to  a " gross-looking,  shiny  financier,” 
good-natured  but  of  polygamous  tendencies,  and 
a bad  Catholic.  Into  Mrs.  Housman’s  orbit  are  at- 
tracted Godfrey  Mellor  the  diarist,  Guy  Cunning- 
hame  the  letter  writer,  and  their  chief  Lord  Ayton, 
a Parliamentary  Under-Secretary.  These  persons 
together  with  other  incidental  beings,  all  amazingly 
alive  by  the  bye,  gyrate  in  each  other’s  houses  in 
London  and  the  country.  Their  leisure  is  illumin- 
ated by  music  and  reading  aloud.  It  all  seems 
casual,  and  at  first  pointless,  though  very  diverting, 
but  Lord  Ayton  and  Mrs.  Housman  fall  seriously 
in  love  with  one  another,  and  it  is  at  this  crisis 
that  we  begin  to  divine  a real  theme,  the  Catholic 
view  of  marriage.  Mrs.  Housman,  neglected  and 
ignored  by  her  notoriously  unfaithful  husband, 
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will  not  divorce  him,  and  only  after  a long  struggle 
and  much  persuasion  does  she  decide  to  commit 
the  sin  of  going  off  with  Lord  Ayton  to  Paris.  The 
letter  in  which  she  tells  her  husband  of  this  decision 
kills  him — his  heart  is  weak — and  then,  a free  woman 
at  last,  she  turns  her  back  on  her  lover  and  resolves 
to  become  a nun.  Every  one  says,  “ How  selfish,” 
and  it  is  left  to  Father  Stanway  to  explain  to  her 
puzzled  friends  that  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  her  “ to  use  Housman’s  death  as  a means  for 
doing  rightly  what  she  had  meant  to  do  wrongly, 
since  her  intention  to  do  wrongly  had  in  a measure 
caused  his  death.”  This  bald  summary  of  the  in- 
terplay of  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  points  of  view 
in  relation  to  a deep  spiritual  and  psychological  ex- 
perience does  little  justice  to  the  delicacy  with 
which  Mr.  Baring  develops  his  theme. 

His  portraits  are  amusing;  one  can  hardly  turn  a 
page  -without  finding  them.  A French  lady  at 
dinner  says  her  favourite  author  is  Mrs.  Humphry 
Wood.  “ I did  not  like  to  ask  her  if  she  meant 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  or  Mrs.  Henry  Wood.  She 
said  the  works  of  this  novelist  made  her  weep.” 
Mrs.  Carrington-Smith,  the  wife  of  a city  magnate 
arrives  at  a dinner  party  “ naked  except  for  a kind 
of  orange  and  green  Reform  Kleid,  with  a green 
complexion,  heavily  blacked  eye-brows  and  a Lali- 
que  necklace.”  Mrs.  Baines  is  “ a fluffy,  sinuous 
woman  dressed  in  a loose  Byzantine  robe.  Her 
husband  told  me  she  was  once  mistaken  for  Sarah 
Bernhardt  ...  he  was  careful  to  add  that  it  was 
in  the  days  when  Sarah  was  thin — Mrs.  Baines 
being  a wisp.” 
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The  London  Mercury  in  its  Editorial  Notes  remarks 
on  the  advisability  of  cutting  out  the  merely  disgusting 
parts  of  old  plays  when  they  are  revived.  The  difficulty 
is  that  what  pleases  the  Guignol  public  disgusts  most 
other  people,  and  yet  they  (the  horror-lovers)  have  as 
much  right  in  the  theatre  as  anyone  else.  The  English 
of  Mr.  De  la  Mare’s  poems  is  difficult  to-  construe  and 
not  interesting  in  subject,  Mr.  Aiken  is  better  inspired, 
and  a slight  set  of  verses  by  Mr.  D .M.  Wright  is,  by 
comparison,  good.  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  has  a study 
of  the  commonplace  man  in  society,  “ J.  Fenning  Dods- 
worth,”  in  which  he  is  a little  subdued  to-  the  colour 
of  his  subject.  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  concludes  his  interest- 
ing reminiscences  of  ‘ Four  Years,’  and  tells  how  he 
came  into  mysticism.  Mr.  Bohun  Lynch  discourses 
agreeably  of  ‘ Boxing  in  Literature,’  and  in  the  works 
of  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle,  and  Mr.  John  Freeman  studies 

G.  K.  Chesterton,  a Canterbury  Pilgrim.’  Prince 
Mirski  writes  on  the  recent  developments  of  poetry  in 
Russia  and  gives  a good  deal  of  information  as  to-  the 
new  poets.  There  is  a very  interesting  ‘ Letter  from 
Australia  ’ with  an  account  of  the  conditions  in  which 
writers  work  there.  Mr.  Powys  is  good  on  the  Archi- 
tecture of  the  new  building  schemes  at  Roehampton 
and  Jordans.  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett  has  an  easy  victim 
in  the  successful  Mr.  Bok,  and  the  Hon.  Neville  Lytton 
a good  subject  in  ‘ Sport.’ 

The  National  Review  has  two-  nature  studies,  on 
“ bots  ” of  all  kinds  by  Mr.  Harold  Russell,  and  on 
‘ The  Deer  Forest  ’ by  the  Rev.  A.  Macrae.  Mr.  Orlo 
Williams  discourses  on  the  joys  and  sympathies  of 
motor  cycling,  and  Miss  Singleton  tells  of  dreams  that 
came  true.  A second  article  on  Prime  Ministers  and 
their  Race  Horses  comes  up  to  the  time  of  Lord  Rose- 
bery. Mr.  Adolphe  Smith  describes  ‘ German  Traps 
for  English  Labour,’  and  there  are  several  lively  articles 
on  India,  War  Critics,  etc. 


The  Geographical  Journal  has  reports  of  Mrs. 
Forbes’s  ‘ Across  the  Libyan  Desert  to  Kufara  ’ with 
maps  and  photographs.  Sir  Percy  Sykes  writes  on 
‘ South  Persia  and  the  Great  War,’  and  Mr.  Driberg 
on  the  Lango  District  in  Uganda.  Mr.  Gordon  George 
makes  a mistake  in  attributing  the  rendering  of  the 
‘ Arabian  Nights  ’ to-  Petis  de  la  Croix.  He  translated 
the  ‘ Thousand  and  One  Days  ’ from  the  Persian,  Gal- 
land  the  1 Thousand  and  One  Nights  ’ from  the  Arabic. 

We  have  received  for  review  from  the  Shakespeare 
Head  Press  at  Stratford-on-Avon  a copy  of  Drayton's 
* Nimphidia  ' with  the  title  page  disfigured  by  a large 
purple  stamp.  As  we  are,  we  presume,  expected  to 
pronounce  on  the  appearance  of  the  book,  we  can  only 
say  that  the  effect  is  very  bad.  The  stamp,  if  con- 
sidered necessary,  might  have  been  put  below  the  colo- 
phon or  in  half-a-dozen  other  places,  to  make  the  book 
unsaleable,  while  not  unsightly.  Much  care  otherwise 
seems  to  have  been  bestowed  on  a commendable  enter- 
prise. 

Stories  and  Ballads  of  the  Far  Past,  by  N.  Kershaw 
(Cambridge  University  Press,  8s.  6d.  net),  are  trans- 
lated from  the  Icelandic  and  from  the  Faroese  ballads. 
We  can  commend  them  most  heartily,  both  from  the 
point  of  scholarship  and  of  story-telling.  ‘ Nornagest’ 
is  first-class  romancing,  well  told,  made  out  of  familiar 
material,  and  the  other  sagas  are  good ; but  we  are 
particularly  interested  in  the  ballads  of  the  island  folk. 
It  would  be  an  excellent  gift-book  to  put  in  the  hands 
of  young  people  with  a taste  for  reading. 

Hidden  Creek,  by  Katharine  Burt  (Constable, 
7s.  6d.  net)  is  the  story  of  an  artist’s  daughter,  left 
alone  and  penniless  in  New  York  and  taken  out  to  the 
West  to  act  as  barmaid  in  a drinking  saloon.  Her 
attractions  make  her  a “ good  angel  ” to  its  frequen- 
ters till  the  proprietor  claims  her  love  and  his  drunken 
son  (good  at  heart)  flies  to  New  York.  The  good 
angel  escapes  to  the  mountains,  runs  the  risk  of  her 
life  from  wolf-dogs,  reforms  a millionaire  cow-boy,  and 
finally  attains  happiness.  Scene  and  characters  are 
alike  unreal. 

Ettdocia,  a Comedy  Royal  by  Eden  Phillpotts 
(Heinemann,  7s.  6d.  net),  tells  of  the  intrigues  that 
circled  round  the  widowed  Empress  of  Byzantium  and 
her  young  son  at  the  date  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 
The  story  turns  on  the  oath  forced  from  the  widow  by 
her  dying  husband  that  she  would  not  marry  again, 
and  on  the  way  in  which  it  was  annulled  by  the  Pat- 
riarch. Byzantine  novels  are  very  hard  to  write; 
‘ Count  Robert  of  Paris  ’ is  as  good  as  any  in  French 
or  English,  though  not  completely  successful ; and 
Mr.  Phillpotts  manages  to  get  much  of  the  atmosphere 
of  indecision  and  treachery  over  to  his  readers  at  the 
expense  of  some  of  his  own  better  qualities  as  a writer. 
As  a tour  de  force  the  story  is  commendable. 


INSURE  YOUR  LUGGAGE ! 

Before  you  go  for  your  holiday  insure  your  luggage  against 
theft. 

The  holiday  season  is  the  harvest  for  luggage  thieves.  A 
momentary  relaxation  of  your  vigilance  and  your  luggage  may 
be  stolen. 

For  a very  small  premium  the  "British  Dominion"  Luggage 
Insurance  provides  complete  cover  in  respect  of  theft,  fire, 
loss,  pilferage,  damage. 

The  "British  Dominions"  also  issue  a series  of  Insurances 
covering  holiday  accidents.  I he  rates  are  attractive  and  the 
monetary  compensation  generous. 

Full  particulars  of  both  classes  of  Insurances  sent  free  on  request. 
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Ladyfingers,  by  Jackson  Gregory  (Melrose,  7s-  6d. 
net)  narrates  the  critical  years  of  a Western  American 
thief,  a foundling,  who  plays  with  the  efforts  of  the 
police  to  ensnare  him,  is  taken  up  by  an  eccentric  old 
lady  who  suspects  that  he  is  her  missing  grandson,  falls 
in  love  with  a nice  girl,  heriocally  attempts  to  redeem 
his  character,  and  finally  achieves  his  purpose.  The 
tale  will  please  those  who  like  “ uplift  ” and  lurid 
Western  American  adventure. 

Ella  Keeps  House,  by  Jessie  Champion  (Lane,  8s. 
6d.  net).  Ella  Danesford  resolves  to  give  her  mother 
and  herself  a year’s  holiday  after  the  war  is  over,  and 
takes  a furnished  house  at  the  seaside.  The  money 
goes  quicker  than  she  expected  aryl  she  takes  in  guests, 
paying  and  otherwise.  The  man  who  loves  her  is  held 
back  by  some  mysterious  reason,  and  she  has  a very 
bad  time  in  prospect,  when  suddenly  everything  clears 
up.  A perfect  example  of  the  domestic  anodyne,  the 
story  may  be  recommended  for  a rest  cure  or  the  sea- 
side. 

The  Ponson  Case,  by  F.  W.  Crofts  (Collins,  7s.  6d. 
net)  is  a detective  story  by  the  author  of  ‘ The  Cask, 
in  which  the  clues  are  so  tangled  from  the  beginning 
that  it  is  some  time  before  we  realise  that  they  point 
in  the  right  direction  and  leave  the  wrong  inductions. 
Sir  William  Ponson  is  found  drowned,  and  later  is  dis- 
covered to  have  a fatal  wound  on  the  back  of  his  skull 
which  caused  death.  His  son,  his  nephew,  and  others 
are  suspected  ; his  son  is  arrested,  and  then  the  son’s 
sweetheart  starts  on  the  seemingly  hopeless  attempt  to 
clear  him  of  the  charge.  The  result  is  a first-rate 


Fortune's  Wheel,  by  Morice  Gerard  (Odhams,  8s. 
net),  tells  how  Geoffrey  Digby,  a young  electrical  engi- 
neer, rescues  Gen.  Tremenheere  and  his  daughter  in  a 
bad  motor  smash,  becomes  chief  of  the  works  of  which 
the  General  is  director,  solves  the  mystery  of  his 
parentage,  and  wins  the  girl  of  his  heart.  Except  that 
everything  comes  too  easy  to  the  hero,  and  that  the 
writing  lacks  any  sort  of  distinction,  this  would  have 
been  a quite  good  story. 

BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Fiction. 

Bostonians,  The.  By  Henry  James.  2 vois.  New 
Edition.  Macmillan  : 7s.  6d.  net.  • 

Fragments  from  ‘ Heloise  and  Abelard.’  By  George 
Moore.  Privately  printed.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Lester  Grayling,  K.C.  By  Leslie  J.  Lynwood.  Bale 
& Danielsson  : 7s.  6d.  net. 

Mathematics. 

V Treatise  on  Probability.  By  John  Maynard  Keynes. 
Macmillan  : 18s.  net. 

The  Fourth  Dimension.  By  E.  H.  Neville.  Cam- 
bridge University  Press  : 5s.  net. 

Philology. 

Beowulf  : an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Poem 
with  a Discussion  of  the  Stories  of  Offa  and  Finn. 
By  R.  W.  Chambers.  Cambridge  University 
Press  : 30s.  net. 


mystery. 

The  Revue  de  Geneve  begins  a story,  ‘ Tonio 
Kroger,’  by  Thomas  Mann,  has  a first-rate  mystery  in 
‘ L’affaire  du  Grand  Plagiat  ’ and  two  very  good  ac- 
counts, of  Education  in  Italy,  and  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  of  Serbia.  M.  Lange  writes  on  the  prospects 
of  the  forthcoming  inter-Parliamentary  Conference. 
A very  good  number  of  a live  magazine. 


Various. 

Revelation  and  Science.  By  John  Leslie.  Aberdeen. 
Jolly  : 3s.  6d.  net. 

Secrets  of  a Kuttite,  The.  By  Capt.  E.  O.  Mansley, 
R.F.A.  Illustrated.  John  Lane:  8s.  6d.  net. 
Songs  of  the  Groves  : Records  of  the  Ancient  World. 
Steyning,  The  Vine  Press  : 7s.  6d.  net. 


LLOYDS  BANK  LIMITED 

71,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

The  Bank  has  pleasure  in  announcing  the  issue  of  a new 


which  can  be  procured  from  any  Branch  of  the  Bank, 
and  by  the  use  of  which  holders  can  obtain  cash  at  nearly 
5,000  places  in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  world. 

A full  list  of  places  will  be  provided  upon  the  issue  of 
Letters  of  Credit,  and  these  world- wide  facilities  for 
travellers,  visitors,  tourists,  motorists  and  others  are 
commended  to  their  attention. 


HEAD  OFFICE: 


(30th  June,  1921.) 

CAPITAL  SUBSCRIBED : 

£71,864,780 


CAPITAL  PAID  UP : 

£14,372,956 


RESERVE  FUND : 

£10,000,000 


DEPOSITS,  &c. : 

£341,985,555 


ADVANCES,  &c. : 

£140,306,471 
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THE  CITY 

This  Department  of  The  Saturday  Review  will 
shortly  come  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Hartley  Withers, 
at  present  Editor  of  ‘ The  Economist.’ 

Stock  Markets 

INVESTORS  are  still  playing  for  safety,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  money  employed  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  is  going  into  gilt-edged  stocks.  A 
decided  preference  has  been  shown  for  those  of 
Colonial  Governments  and  Municipalities,  all  of 
the  loans  recently  placed  on  the  London  market 
bearing  interest  from  6 per  cent,  to  7 per  cent, 
having  advanced  to  a substantial  premium.  They 
are  among  the  highest  yielding  Trustee  stocks, 
though  it  should  be  remembered  that  they  are  no 
longer  available  for  trustees  when,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  South  Australian  and  Tasmanian  6J  per 
cent,  loans,  thev  are  quoted  above  100.  The  Cor- 
poration 5J  per  cent,  and  6 per  cent,  loans  also 
stand  well  above  their  issue  prices,  and  there  is 
little  stock  obtainable.  In  Home  Railway  Prior 
Charges  the  rise  has  probably  been  overdone,  as 
the  position  when  Government  control  ends  on 
Monday  will  be  one  of  considerable  uncertainty. 
Already  the  postponement  of  the  half-yearly 
dividends  on  North  British  Preference  stocks  has 
given  a hint  of  unpleasant  possibilities.  Sooner 
or  later  British  Government  loans  must  advance 
to  levels  more  in  keeping  with  the  altered  value  of 
money.  The  5 per  cent.  War  Loan  and  the  new 
5J  per  cent.  Treasury  Bonds  are  those  which  will 
make  the  widest  appeal,  both  offering  a yield  of 
about  6 per  cent.,  including  redemption. 

Better  Times  Coming? 

Indications  point  to  a revival  of  trade  in  the 
autumn  There  is  a better  demand  for  British 
goods  in  the  Eastern  and  South  American 
markets,  large  orders  having  been  received  for 
textiles,  machinery,  locomotives,  electrical  appli- 
ances, boots  and  hosiery.  The  fall  in  South 
Wales  coal  prices  should  lead  to  the  recapture  of 
our  important  export  trade  in  coal  with  South 
America.  The  Central  Argentine  Railwav,  for 
instance,  has  placed  a big  contract  for  Welsh 
coal.  The  iron  and  steel  industry  is  not  recover- 
ing so  rapidly  as  had  been  hoped  from  the  effects 
of  the  coal  stoppage.  There  are  not  more  than 
twelve  furnaces  in  blast  in  this  countrv,  whereas 
this  time  last  year  there  were  300.  The  lack  of 
orders,  however,  is  not  confined  to  Great  Britain, 
as  our  Continental  competitors,  including  Ger- 
many, are  reducing  production.  The  chief 

element  of  uncertainty  lies  in  the  tariff  walls 
which  other  countries  are  erecting  against  us. 
The  American  tariff  Bill  imposes  fresh  duties  of  a 
stringent  character  and  is  clearly  a menace  to 
our  trade,  but  the  matter  is  only  in  its  initial 
stages,  and  a good  deal  of  revision  may  be  ex- 
pected before  the  Bill  becomes  law. 

Foreign  Exchanges 

The  foreign  exchanges  continue  their  St. 
Vitus’s  dance  to  the  detriment  of  finance  and  com- 
merce all  over  the  world.  In  the  past  week  there 
have  been  startling  movements  in  the  New  York 
exchange,  vaguely  attributed  to  the  German  Re- 


parations payments,  though  speculation  has  un- 
doubtedly played  its  usual  part.  The  dislocation 
of  the  French  rate  follows  automatically,  and 
nobody  profits  except  the  dealers  in  exchange  and 
in  securities  such  as  Canadian  Pacifies  and 
Japanese  4J  per  cent.  Loans,  which  fluctuate  with 
the  value  of  the  dollar.  Merchants  trading  with 
the  United  States  and  other  foreign  countries  are 
subjected  to  constant  loss  through  the  vagaries 
of  exchange,  but  everybody  accepts  the  situation 
philosophically  as  part  of  the  necessary  evils  con- 
sequent on  the  war.  We  doubt  if  our  statesmen 
fully  understand  the  gravity  of  the  problem  and 
the  urgent  need  of  decreasing  our  economic  de- 
pendence upon  the  United  States  which  is  the 
root-cause  of  the  exchange  depreciation.  To  the 
obvious  remedy  of  increased  production  and 
export  should  be  added  a constant  propaganda 
showing  how  individual  citizens  can  help  to 
restore  the  value  of  sterling  in  New  York.  At 
present  such  advice  is  intermittent,  and  the 
majority  of  people  have  ceased  to  care. 

Chinese  Loans  and  Finances 

Present  prices  of  Chinese  loans  are  absurdly 
high.  There  are  probably  not  half  a dozen  men 
in  the  City  who  could  say  what  is  the  actual 
financial  position  of  the  Republic  at  the  moment, 
while  its  internal  politics  are  in  a constant  state 
of  flux.  The  Budget  shows  a deficit  of  some 
^"40,000,000,  which  will  have  to  be  covered  by  a 
loan.  There  is  one  Government  in  Pekin  and 
another  in  Canton  and  constant  danger  of  hos- 
tilities between  the  two.  The  fact  that  no  foreign 
loan  has  been  granted  to  China  since  the  armistice 
speaks  volumes  for  the  mistrust  with  which  these 
internal  dissensions  are  regarded  abroad.  The 
local  press  says  that  the  Central  Government  is  in 
no  way  representative  of  the  country,  and  that  it 
is  bringing  China  daily  nearer  to  bankruptcy  and 
an  international  debt  commission.  This  may  be 
a highly-coloured  version  ; but  the  fact  remains 
that  people  who  do  not  know  whether  China  can 
continue  to  meet  her  obligations  are  cheerfully 
buying  the  Fives  of  1806  at  a few  points  below 
the  level  of  War  Loan  Fives.  Our  own  financial 
position  is  not  ideal,  but  at  least  we  know  exactly 
how  we  stand  and  that  there  is  no  imminent 
danger  of  default.  An  exchange  from  Chinese 
Fives  into  War  Loan  Fives  would  give  the  holder 
a greater  sense  of  security. 

The:  Welsh ach  Company 

The  directors  of  the  Welsbach  Light  Company 
blame  the  failure  of  the  Government  to  fulfil  its 
pledges  to  safeguard  kev  industries  for  the  falling 
off  in  profits  in  the  financial  vear  ended  March  31. 
The  trading  profit  amounted  to  £36,382,  against 
£04,496  in  1020,  and  the  net  profit  came  out  at  only 
£13,133,  against  £61,688  in  the  previous  year.  The 
dividend  was  reduced  from  15%  to  5%.  It  is, 
however,  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  net  profit  was 
declared  after  writing  down  the  stock  as  at  March  31 
last  to  meet  the  depressed  market  conditions. 
Presumablv  the  Companv  will  derive  considerable 
benefit  from  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Bill 
when  it  comes  into  operation,  and  the  chairman’s 
remarks  at  next  Tuesday’s  meeting-  will  be  followed 
with  interest.  Like  manv  other  important  indus- 
trial concerns,  the  Company  is  claiming  refund  of 
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E.P.D.,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  proceeds  of  this 
claim  will  more  than  suffice  to  cover  the  past  year’s 
liability  for  Corporation  Profits  Tax.  The  shares, 
which  at  one  time  in  1920  stood  at  2 13/16,  are  now 
about  12/6,  yielding  8%  on  the  basis  of  the  past 
year’s  dividend.  As  the  cash  position  is  strong, 
there  seem  to  be  possibilities. 

The  Rubber  Market 

Thirty-five  firms  of  whom  27  are  jobbers  in  the 
Rubber  market  and  8 are  brokers  closely  connected 
therewith  have  signed  a memorial  strongly  sup- 
porting the  proposals  of  the  Rubber  Growers’  As- 
sociation for  controlling  the  product.  This  course 
has  been  rendered  necessary  owing  to  the  existence 
of  opposition  in  unexpected  quarters.  While  the 
opponents  of  the  plan  are  few  in  number,  they 
never  lose  an  opportunity  of  airing  their  point  of 
view  and  thus  creating  the  impression  that  there  is 
more  disagreement  than  really  exists.  Conse- 
quently it  has  been  deemed  advisable  that  the  lead- 
ing firms  in  the  market  should  place  it  on  record 
that  the  measures  in  question  will  benefit  every 
shareholder  who  has  money  invested  in  rubber. 
When  an  acute  observer  like  Mr.  Thomas  Edison 
foresees  that  the  Peachey  process  is  going  to  revo- 
lutionise the  cost  of  producing  goods  made  with 
vulcanised  rubber  and  claims  that  rubber  road- 
ways and  rubber  floor-covering  are  now  practical 
commercial  propositions,  it  is  no  time  for  the  holder 
of  Rubber  shares  to  despair.  The  great  need  of 
the  industry  for  years  past  has  been  central  control 
of  sales,  such  as  the  R.G.A.  scheme  proposes. 

Mining  Matters 

The  general  public  seem  inclined  to  pay  more 
attention  to  the  chances  of  capital  appreciation  in 
mining  shares,  especially  Kaffirs,  now  that  the 
threatened  labour  troubles  on  the  Rand  have  been 
settled.  The  currency  price  of  gold  has  fallen, 
owing  to  the  rise  in  the  value  of  sterling  in  America, 
but  the  reduction  is  regarded  as  only  temporary, 
as  our  autumn  requirements  for  cotton  and  grain 
are  expected  to  improve  the  price  again.  The  July 
returns  of  the  different  companies  are  unusually 
good,  and  with  the  economies  in  sight  the  corner 
appears  to  have  been  definitely  turned.  The  de- 
mand at  the  moment  appears  to  be  principally  for 
medium-priced  shares,  such  as  Consolidated  Main 
Reef,  Ferreira  Deep,  Randfontein  Central,  and 
Village  Deep.  Of  this  group  Randfonteins  seem 
to  possess  the  greatest  possibilities.  Rhodesians 
have  been  firm,  with  support  for  Chartered, 
Lonelys  and  Tanganyikas.  As  the  British  South 
African  Company  has  an  interest  in  nearly  all  the 
mining  enterprises  in  Rhodesia,  and  there  are  a 
great  number  of  small  mines  doing  very  well  of 
which  we  hear  nothing,  Chartered,  as  the  shares 
are  called,  do  not  appear  to  be  overvalued  at  the 
present  price.  Gold  fields  of  Eastern  Akkim  have 
been  speculatively  bought  on  the  results  of  a 
hydraulic  test,  which  is  satisfactory  with  respect  to 
value  obtained,  but  expenses  are  likely  to  be  high. 
Mexican  Corporations  have  been  bid  for  on  the 
starting  up  of  the  first  half  of  the  Fresnillo  plant. 
The  difficulties  connected  with  recovery  of  the  zinc 
from  the  Burma  Corporation  mine  appear  to  be 
solved,  to  judge  from  what  was  said  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Corporation,  in 
which  the  Central  Mining  and  Investment  Corpora- 


tion is  interested.  There  has  been  a fair  demand 
for  Russo-Asiatics,  the  present  position  in  Russia 
being  regarded  as  favourable  to  the  encouragement 
of  foreign  capital. 

American  Oil  Shares 

The  fact  that  English  bankers  are  selecting  the 
present  moment  to  begin  buying  American  oil 
securities  again — when  the  prices  of  these  are 
“ admittedly  subnormal  ” — carries  its  own  com- 
mentary. One  London  house  is  renewing  its  in- 
vestment to  the  extent  of  $10,000,000,  in  a corpora- 
tion with  extensive  interests  in  the  Mid-Continent 
oilfields.  This  is  a vote  of  confidence  in  the  future 
of  the  oil  industry  not  lost  on  the  smaller  men  on 
the  other  side ; yet  it  is  merely  symptomatic  of  the 
unwavering  attitude  of  the  interests  here,  and  in 
America,  where  judgment  is  not  enmeshed  by  con- 
siderations of  a temporary  character.  Dominance 
in  world-trade  is  recognised  to  hinge  largely  on  oil 
control,  and  England  has  not  been  slow  to  acquire 
vantage  points  under  this  head.  The  potential  oil 
resources  controlled  by  this  country,  especially  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  must  inevitably  prove  a 
sine-qua-non  to  the  huge  oil-consuming  field  repre- 
sented by  the  United  States,  whose  own  production 
of  petroleum  year  by  year  must  fall  further  and 
further  below  its  domestic  needs.  Free  access  of 
oil  to  America  is  vital  to  that  country’s  industrial 
prosperity ; equally,  it  is  to  the  present  best  inter- 
ests of  the  oil  industry  that  America  should  be 
assisted  to  help  herself.  It  is  no  remote  likelihood 
that  British  companies  will  be  contributing  gener- 
ously to  American  oil  imports. 

Fuel  Oil  versus  Coal 

The  misconceptions  on  this  question  are  many. 
The  recent  coal  strike  in  England  again  threw  them 
into  bold  relief.  Some  contributions  to  American 
trade  journals  from  this  side  are  concerned  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  oil  that  would  be  required  to 
replace  coal  in  England,  supplementing  this  with 
regrets  as  to  the  “ small  supply  ” of  oil  and  its 
probable  early  exhaustion.  To  take  the  last  point 
first,  the  search  for  and  use  of  oil,  commercially, 
dates  back  less  than  70  years,  whereas  coal  has 
been  mined  for  centuries.  The  latter  has  been 
found  in  abundant  quantities,  and  there  would  ap- 
pear to  be  no  reason  to  anticipate  dissimilar  results 
in  the  search  for  oil.  Oil  is  more  elusive,  but  it 
would  be  rash  to  place  limits  to  the  possible  supply. 
Its  use  for  fuel,  however,  is  something  on  which 
oil  men  hold  well-grounded  theories.  One  is  that 
it  is  neither  likely  nor  desirable  that  it  will  replace 
coal  for  all  purposes,  and  in  all  places.  They  do 
not  wish  to  see  it  a cheap  competitor  for  coal  in  the 
great  steam  plants;  hence  figures  bearing  on  this 
form  of  substitution  are  rather  superfluous.  The 
instances  that  matter — and  they  are  many— are 
where  oil  renders  better  service  than  coal — or  ser- 
vices quite  beyond  the  power  of  coal — and  where 
the  consumer  is  willing  to  pay  more  for  the  oil. 
Battleships  prefer  oil,  because  it  extends  their 
steaming  radius;  large  passenger  vessels,  because 
by  using  oil  they  save  on  their  quick  turns-round ; 
many  American  manufacturers  and  householders 
use  oil  because  it  is  trustworthy,  handy  and  clean. 
Price  is  secondary  to  these  users  of  fuel  oil,  not  so 
to  the  producer.  As  measures  of  energy  coal  and 
oil  cannot  be  placed  in  antagonism. 
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“ — and  be  sure  to  send  me  Armour’s.  I want  the  best 
the  kind  that  has  the  yellow  and  blue  Oval  Label.” 


The  Housewife  who  delivers  her  orders  like  that  has  learned 
the  full  value  and  dependability  of  Oval  Label  foods. 

Full  value  and  dependabiliy  — these  are  the  important  things  to 
look  for  to-day.  Full  value  — to  be  sure  that  you  get  240  pence 
worth  for  every  pound  you  spend  ; dependability  — to  save  you 
experimenting,  or  waste. 

It  isn’t  the  amount  of  money  you  spend  for  foods,  but  what  you 
get  for  your  money  that  determines  whether  or  not  your  buying 
is  on  the  wisest  basis. 

Under  the  Armour  Oval  Label— the  symbol  of  food  certainty— 
you  can  select  from  a great  variety  of  foods  of  highest  excel- 
lence. They  are  true  money-savers,  because  there  is  no  costly 
experimenting — no  food  to  throw  away,  and  as  practically  all  the 
hard  work  of  preparation  is  done,  there’s  a big  saving  in  your 
time  and  energy. 

Order  from  your  Grocer  to-day,  If  he  has  not  got  these  foods  in  stock 
instruct  him  to  get  them  for  you. 


a few  items  for  your 

Marketing  List 


“ Veribest  ” 

Corned  Beef 

“ Veribest  ” 

Corned  Pork 

“ Veribest  ” 

Brisket  Beef 

“ Veribest  ” 

Ox  Tongue 

“ Veribest  ” 

Lunch  Tongue 

“ Veribest  ” 

Breakfast  Tongue 

“ Veribest  ” 

Stewed  Kidneys 

“ Veribest  ” 
“ Veribest  ” 

Pigs’  Feet 

English  Style  Sausage 

“ Veribest  ” 

PAtes 

“ Veribest  ” 

Baked  Beans 

“ Veribest  ” 

Tomato  Ketchup 

“ Veribest  ” 

Chili  Sauce 

“ Veribest  ” 

Salad  Dressing 

“ Veribest  ” 

Condensed  Soup 

“ Veribest  ” 

Salmon 

“ Veribest  ” 

Evaporated  Milk 

“ Veribest  ” 

Condensed  Milk 

“ Veribest  ” 

Tinned  Fruit  (in  syrup) 

“ Veribest  ” 

Crushed  Fruit 

“ Greenbank  ’ 

Ox  Tongue  (in  glass) 

“ Greenbank  ” 

Meat  and  Fish  Pastes 

“ Greenbank  ” 

Cooked  Ham 

“ Armour’s  ” 

Cornflakes 

“ Armour’s  ” 

Pure  Fruit  Syrup 

“ Armour’s  ” 

Macaroni  Products 

“ Armour’s  ” 

Extract  of  Beef 

ARMOUR  COMPANY 


QUEENS  HOUSE  LONDON  K1NGSWAY 


THREE 

ahjjns 

TOBACCO 

Open  a packet  of  Three 
Nuns  Tobacco.  No 
sign  of  dust.  The  leaf 
instead  of  being  in 
loose  mixed  shreds  is  in 
compact  little  circles— 
every  circle  a complete 
and  perfect  blend  of 
the  mixture.  Pack  the 
pipe-bowl  gently  with 
the  tobacco  just  as  it  is. 

The  mixture  is  even 
right  through,  will  burn 
evenly,  slowly,  cool  to 
the  last  ash. 

KING’S  HEAD 

similar  but  fuller  flavour 

Both  are  sold  everywhere  in  the  following  packing*  only 
Packet! : 1-oz.  1/2,  2-ox.  2/4.  Tin. : 2-oz.  2/5,  4-ox.  4/8 


“THREE  NUNS”  CIGARETTES 

IO'i 

20’* 

50’s 

100’s 

MEDIUM  6d 

1/- 

2/5 

4/8 

HAND  QJ 

MADE  OU 

1/4 

3/4 

6/8 

ALL  INVESTORS  SHOULD  POSSESS 

“THE  100  BEST 
INVESTMENTS” 

ANNUAL  VOLUME,  1921-22 

This  standard  work,  which  is  in  its  eleventh  year  of  issue, 
contains  the  latest  information  regarding  one  hundred 
securities  specially  selected  as  being  the  best  of  their  kind 
from  the  whole  available  field  of  investment,  and  ranging 
from  Government  loans  to  Ordinary  Shares, 

Comprising  , 

Government  and  Municipal  Loans  46 

Debentures  and  Short-Term  Notes  26 

Preferred  and  Pref.  Ord.  Shares  15 

Ordinary  Shares 1 3 

1QO 

In  addition,  the  Introductory  Articles  : — 

“An  Economic  Survey  for  Investors.” 

“Home  Rails— a Definate  Policy  for  Investors.” 

“ Investment  with  a Purpose.” 

sound  a warning  note  and  define  the  principles  which 
should  govern  the  prudent  employment  of  capital  in  the 
immediate  future.  The  volume  includes 

Investment  Index  Figures.  Hints  on  Income  Tax. 
Chart  showing  Investment  Movements. 

Special  attention  has  also  been  given  to  the  requirements 
of  investors  resident  abroad  who  desire  to  know  of  stocks 
dealt  in  on  the  British  markets  in  respect  of  which  they 
need  not  suffer  deduction  of  Income  Tax. 

Post  free  on  receipt  of  2/-  from  the  Publishers. 

Apply  Dept.  No.  25 

THE  BRITISH,  FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL 
CORPORATION,  LTD.,  INVESTMENT  BANKERS, 

B.F.C.  HOUSE,  GRESHAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.  2 


Stephen  Mitchell  & Son,  Branch  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  (of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland),  Limited,  36  St.  Andrew  Square,  GIasgow( 
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Oil  Market  Notes 

There  has  been  no  increase  of  interest  taken  in 
this  market  during  the  past  week,  with  the  result 
that  prices  have  shown  a sagging  tendency. 

Of  the  leading  descriptions,  falls  have  occurred 
in  the  following:  Mexican  Eagles  from  5.5/i6ths 
to  5-5/32,  Shells  from  5.3/i6ths  to  5.3/32nds, 
Royal  Dutch  from  42 f to  41J,  and  Burmahs  from 
6.3/i6ths  to  6.  Some  support  from  the  country, 
however,  has  been  forthcoming  for  the  last-named. 
Trinidad  issues  have  shared  in  the  general 
neglect  and  prices  have  slipped  back  slightly. 
Buyers  of  Kern  Rivers  have  put  the  price  up  from 
18s.  3d.  to  19s.  3d.  (the  shares  at  one  time  reach- 
ing 19s.  9d.),  and  English  Oilfields  have  risen 
from  5,/i6ths  to  8.  Dealings  in  the  new  Eagle 
Oil  Transport  Notes  opened  on  the  basis  of  J dis- 
count to  par,  but  later  the  price  eased  off  to  1 dis- 
count. The  Lobitos  output  for  July  (9,323  tons)  is 
the  highest  yet  reached,  but  this  has  not  been  re- 
flected in  the  price  of  the  shares,  which  keep  steady 
at  4.1/16  (cum.  3s.  dividend). 

Oil  Prices  in  the  United  States 

Less  than  a month  ago  fuel  oil  in  the  Mid- 
Continent  section  of  the  United  States  could  in 
places  be  bought  at  40  cents  per  barrel,  gasoline 
at  10J  cents  per  gallon,  and  kerosene  as  low  as 
if  cents  per  gallon.  It  was  from  this  heavily 
producing  section  that  the  cry  went  up  loudest 
for  an  import  tax  against  Mexican  oil.  And  little 
wonder,  in  face  of  the  industry’s  demoralised  con- 
dition in  that  region,  where,  it  is  said,  over  100 
refiners  have  come  to  grief  during  the  recent 
period  of  low  prices.  One  Oklahoma  refiner  an- 
nounced in  public  meeting  that  the  month  of  June 
alone  hit  his  firm  to  the  extent  of  $40,000.  Yet  it 
could  not  be  demonstrated  by  the  clamant  victims 
of  the  present  depression  that  Mexican  oil  was 
solely  responsible  for  the  situation,  or  that  a tariff 
was  the  desired  panacea.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  no  escaping  the  conviction  that  the 
imposition  of  an  oil  tax,  while  offering  merely 
passing  relief  to  a certain  section  of  the  country, 
meant  the  permanent  crippling  of  the  industry  for 
the  United  States  as  a whole.  Within  the  industry 
itself  the  readjustment  process  is  almost  complete. 
Production  of  crude  oil  in  the  United  States  is  at 
last  steadily  receding,  while  the  half-year  ending 
June  1921,  had  but  58  per  cent,  of  the  new  work 
in  progress  on  the  oilfields  during  the  like  period 
for  1920— and  little  of  this  new  work  applies  to 
the  development  of  fresh  producing  territory.  The 
low  all-round  level  now  reached  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry will  hold  until  world-trade  conditions  are 
on  the  up-grade,  when  with  the  decline  of  stocks, 
crude  prices  will  again  advance;  which  implies  the 
like  process  for  the  refined  products  manufactured 
from  the  low-priced  crude  of  to-day  and  recent 
months.  It  at  least  makes  the  producer’s  position 
more  tolerable  to  know  that  bottom  is  struck. 

China  Trade  Improving 

Our  Manchester  correspondent  writes: — The 
cotton  yarn  and  cloth  market  continues  quiet,  and 
compared  with  a month  ago,  distinctly  less 
business  is  now  being  done.  Most  spinners  and 
manufacturers  are  losing  ground  again,  and  it  is 
feared  that,  unless  demand  improves,  machinery 
that  has  recently  been  restarted  will  be  brought  to 


a standstill.  The  most  promising  cloth  outlet  at 
the  moment  is  China.  Buyers  in  the  Far  East 
have  a reputation  for  operating  at  the  right 
moment.  Certain  standard  goods  have  been 
bought  fairly  well  during  the  last  few  days. 
Stocks  in  Shanghai  are  being  steadily  reduced, 
but  owing  to  the  severe  depreciation  in  values, 
most  merchant  houses  abroad  are  meeting  with 
big  losses,  and  some  of  the  difficulties  experienced 
are  being  felt  by  Manchester  firms.  It  is  of 
interest  to  mention  that  China  has  recently  bought 
certain  qualities  of  yarn  which  have  not  been  sold 
for  that  part  of  the  world  for  several  years  back. 
The  smart  drop  in  silver  last  Tuesday,  however, 
has  rather  disturbed  merchants. 

Indian  Import  Duties 

Lancashire  traders  are  getting  alarmed  at  the 
possibility  of  gradually  losing  the  big  market  of 
India  in  cotton  fabrics.  JThe  increase  in  the 
import  duties  from  7J  to  1 1 per  cent,  in  the  spring 
of  this  year  was  a serious  blow.  Protests  were 
made  at  the  time,  but  it  must  be  said  that  they 
were  rather  half-hearted.  The  agitation  is  now 
being  revived,  and  arrangements  are  being  made 
for  a deputation  of  Lancashire  spinners  and  manu- 
facturers to  have  an  interview  next  week  with  the 
members  of  Parliament  for  textile  constituencies. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  representations  now  being 
made  will  have  much  effect  upon  the  Government, 
but  when  the  General  Election  comes,  this  will  be 
a test  question  for  candidates  in  Lancashire  and 
adjacent  counties. 

Rylands  Big  Loss 

In  Manchester  trade  circles  this  week  the  chief 
subject  for  discussion  has  been  the  big  loss  of 
£"1,263,315  during  the  past  half-year  of  Messrs. 
Rylands  & Sons,  Ltd.,  the  well-known  home 
trade  house.  There  was  a loss  of  £109,577  in  the 
second  half  of  1920  and  a profit  of  £253,925  in  the 
first  half  of  that  year.  The  firm  is  in  a position 
to  claim  from  the  Government  repayment  of 
Excess  Profits  Duty  of  £1,200,945.  It  has  been 
decided  to  draw  ,£250,000  from  the  reserve  fund, 
and  in  addition  to  the  preference  dividend  to  pay 
10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  ordinary  shares. 
The  large  loss  is  understood  to  be  entirely  due  to 
the  severe  depreciation  in  the  value  of  stocks,  and 
the  report  indicates  what  has  happened  to  Lan- 
cashire traders  since  the  end  of  last  year.  The 
report  on  the  Stock  Exchange  has  been  favourably 
received,  and  there  has  been  a slight  advance  in 
the  price  of  the  ordinary  shares  from  24s.  6d.  to 
26s.  As  all  stocks  have  been  written  down  to 
present-day  values,  the  outlook  for  the  company 
is  considered  favourable. 

Cotton  Mill  Dividends 

The  reports  of  cotton  spinning  companies  in 
Lancashire  continue  very  unsatisfactory.  They 
are  now  available  for  59  companies  which  took 
stock  for  three  months  at  the  end  of  July.  The 
directors  of  39  mills  have  not  been  able  to  make 
any  distribution  to  shareholders.  Taking  the 
whole  59  concerns,  the  average  dividend  per  com- 
pany is  at  the  rate  of  about  \\  per  cent,  per  annum, 
against  6f  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  previous 
quarter.  The  mill  share  market  is  flat,  and  prices 
tend  to  favour  buyers. 
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■ 

I JEWELS. 

j Collections,  or  single  articles,  bought  or  valued 

■ Telephone:  MAYFAIR  6261  and  6262. 

| Telegraph:  EUGLASE,  WESDO,  LONDON. 


BARCLAYS  BANK 

LIMITED 

Head  Office:  54  LOMBARD  ST.,  LONDON.  E.C.3 


FREDERICK  CRAUFURD  GOODENOUGH.  Chairman. 
SIR  HERBERT  H AMBLING,  Deputy-Chairman. 
EDMUND  HENRY  PARKER.  Vice-Chairman. 

General  M onagers : 

WILLIAM  FAVILL  TUKE, 

WILLIAM  CARRUTHERS 
ROBERT  WILLIAM  STREET, 

JOHN  CAULCUTT 


AUTHORISED  CAPITAL 

£20,000.000 

ISSUED  & PAID  UP  CAPITAL 

- £15,592,372 

RESERVE  FUND 

8,250,000 

DEPOSITS  (30th  June  1921) 

332,206,417 

Every  description  of  British  & Foreign  Banking 
Business  Transacted. 


The  Bank  has  over  1,500  Branches  in  England  and  Wales. 


Executorships  and  Trusteeships  undertaken. 


Affiliated  Banks  : 

THE  BRITISH  LINEN  BANK.  Head  Office:  Edinburgh. 

THE  UNION  BANK  OF  MANCHESTER  LIMITED, 
Head  Office  : Manchester 

THE  ANGLO  EGYPTIAN  BANK  LIMITED.  Head 
Office:  27  Clements  Lane,  London.  E. C.  4. 


BRITISH  EQUITABLE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  Ltd. 


ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  EXCEED  ...  £1,629,000 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL £300,000 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL  £34,500 


The  Company  transacts  the  following  classes  of  business  : 

LIFE,  FIRE,  ACCIDENT,  BURGLARY,  EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY,  MOTOR  CAR,  THIRD  PARTY,  AND 
PLATE  GLASS. 

Write  for  particulars  of  the  NEW  MONTHLY  PREMIUM  POLICY 
WITHOUT  MEDICAL  EXAMINATON. 

To  the  MANAGER,  1.  2 & 3,  Queen  St.  Place,  London,  E.C.4 


CUT  THIS  OUT. 


SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 
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SHIPPING 


MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


P * o 


and  BRITISH  INDIA  Co.’s 
Passenger  and  Freight  Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN,  EGYPT,  INDIA,  PERSIAN  GULF, 
BURMAH.  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS,  SIAM,  E.  & S.  AFRICA,  AUSTRALASIA. 

Address  for  all  Passenger  Business,  P.  & O.  House,  14,  Cockspur  Street, 
London,  S.W.  1;  Freight  or  General  Business:  122,  Leadenhall  St.,E.C.  8. 
B.I.  Agents,  QUAY,  DAWES  d GO.,  122,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.O.  8. 


THE  BLUE  FUNNEL  LINE 


SOUTH  AFRICA 
AUSTRALIA  & 
THE  FAR  EAST 


FIRST  CLASS  PASSENGERS  ONLY 

AToLY  ALFRED  HOLT  & CO. 


INDIA  BUILDINGS:  LIVERPOOL 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Scott’s  Novels,  48 
vols.,  cloth  paper  labels,  very  rare,  best  edition,  1829,  etc., 
£6  6s.  Od.  Gilfillan’s  British  Poets,  fine  set,  large  type,  48  vols. 
£4,  4s.  Od.,  1854.  Way’s  Memories  of  Whistler,  1910,  7s.  6d.  ; 
Burton’s  illus.  Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  unexpurgated,  £50. 
Women  of  All  Nations,  2 vols..  £2  2s.  ; Dramatic  Works  of  St. 
John  Hankin  with  intro,  by  John  Drinkwater,  3 vols.,  25s.  ; 
Maupassant’s  Select  Works,  8 vols.,  £ 2 2s.  Od.  ; Debrett’s  Peer- 
age, 1915,  as  new,  32s.,  for  5s.  6d.,  post  free;  Ruskin’s  Works, 
Best  Library  Edition,  39  vols.,  £25.  Building  of  Britain  and  the 
Empire  (Traill’s  Social  England),  profusely  illus.,  6 vols.,  hand- 
some set,  half  morocco,  £6  6s.  ; Barrie’s  Quality  Street,  Edit.  De 
Luxe,  illus.,  by  Hugh  Thomson,  30s.  Carmen,  illus.  by  Ren6 
Bull,  Edit.  De  Luxe,  30s.  Send  also  for  Catalogue,  100,000 
bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a book,  and  have  failed  to  find 
it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Send  a list  of  books  you  will  exchange  for 
others.  Books  Wanted  : Gorer  & Blacker’s  Chinese  Porcelain, 
2 vols.,  1911 ; Morgan  Catalogue  of  Chinese  Porcelain,  1904;  £15 
each  offered.  Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John 
Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


WILFRID  M.  VOYNICH 

Rare  Books  and  Manuscripts 

175  Piccadilly  W.l.  Aeolian  Hall,  New  York. 


MONTESSORI  HOUSE,  HARPENDEN. — Boarders  from 
three  years  old  under  charge  of  House-Mother.  Dr.  Mon- 
tessori  has  consented  to  advise  on  all  matters  of  educational 
method.  Director— C.  A.  Claremont,  B.Sc.  Apply  REV.  C. 
GRANT,  St.  George’s,  Harpenden. 


RMSP : PS] 


TO -SOUTH 
AMERICA 

THE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM 
PACKET  COMPANY 

18,  MOORGATE  STREET  LONDON.  E.C.2 

THE  PACIFIC  STEAM 
NAVIGATION  COMPANY 

"GOREE,  WATER  STREET,  LIVERPOOL! 


ELDER  DEMPSTER  LINES 

LIVERPOOL,  LONDON,  ANTWERP,  HAMBURG,  ROTTERDAM,  MONTREAL,  NEW  YORK 

TO  AND  FROM 

WEST  AFRICA 

CANADA  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Head  Office  s COLONIAL  HOUSE,  LIVERPOOL. 

4 St.  Mary  Axa,  London,  E.C.3.  30  Moseley  St.  Manchester. 

Cardiff,  Hull,  Birmingham,  &c. 
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MOLASSINE  GO. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Molassine  Co.,  Ltd., 
was  held  on  the  5th,  inst.,  at  the  offices,  Tunnel  Avenue,  East 
Greenwich,  Mr.  John  Prosser  (Chairman  and  Managing  Director) 
presiding. 

The  Chairman,  in  .moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
accounts,  said  : I very  much  regret  that  we  have  not  a better 
report  to  make  to  you  to-day.  The  last  year  has  been  an  unpre- 
cedently  difficult  one  for  all  manufacturing  concerns,  and  those 
with  any  knowledge  of  the  feeding  stuffs  trade  will  know  that 
there  has  not  been  such  a year  within  the  memory  of  any  living 
man.  The  results  for  the  year  actually  show  a loss  of  ,£2,891 
14s.  Id.,  but,  as  explained  in  the  report,  the  company  is  debited 
with  income-tax  on  the  basis  of  the  average  previous  three  years’ 
profits,  so  that  the  profit  and  loss  account  shows  a deficit  of 
£8,785  18s.  2d.  In  regard  to  the  figures  in  the  balance-sheet, 
there  is  not  very  much  to  remark  upon.  The  income-tax  item 
will,  of  course,  be  adjusted  during  the  next  two  years.  As  in 
previous  years,  we  have  reduced  the  First  Mortgage  Debenture 
stock  issued  by  ,£3,700,  and  the  sundry  creditors  show  a reduc- 
tion of  about  £26,000,  the  figure  last  year  being  £96,484  4s.  8d. 
and  this  year  £70,484  9s.  8d.  Plant,  machinery,  etc.,  show  an 
increase  of  £5,339  2s.  3d.,  being  additions  and  improvements. 
Cash  at  bankers  is  £8,318  17s.  this  year,  against  £1,915  4s.  7d. 
last  year.  Sundry  debtors  are  £53,527  Is.  4d.  against  £100,656 
last  year.  This  is  on  account  of  the  smaller  business  done  and  the 
decreased  selling  price  of  our  foods,  in  common  with  all  other  feed- 
ing stuffs.  For  the  same  reason  the  stocks  are  down  from 
£89,822  7s.  4d.  to  £71,234  10s.  8d.  Our  freehold  properties 
and  equipment  are  up  from  £12,590  4s.  8d.  to  £16,430  10s.  Id., 
due  to  our  having  purchased  some  additional  land  at  our  poultry 
farm  at  Twyford  and  the  further  payments  on  account  of  land 
previously  purchased  at  Ramsey. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  weather  last  season  was  exceptionally 
open,  and,  instead  of  the  cattle  being  indoors  and  feeding  as  they 
do  generally  on  bought  foods,  they  were,  in  most  parts  of  the 
country,  out  in  the  fields  for  the  whole  year.  The  excessive 
rains  which  we  had  during  the  late  summer  and  autumn  of  last 
year  were  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  grass,  and  for  the 
same  reason  there  was  a very  large  quantity  of  roots  ; in  fact, 
farmers  in  many  cases  dig  not  dig  them  up,  acres  upon  acres 
being  ploughed  in.  Then  there  was  the  unprecedented  collapse 
in  the  price  of  farm  crops,  so  that  farmers  were  unable  to  sell 
their  produce,  which  they  consequently  gave  to  their  stock  instead 
of  buying  prepared  foods.  Further,  as  you  will  have  seen  from 
the  newspapers,  the  attitude  of  the  Government  _ towards  the 
farmers  was  for  some  time  very  uncertain,  and  this  caused  the 
farmer  to,  what  you  might  call,  “ sit  on  the  fence,”  so  that  he 
bought  very  little  of  anything  except  what  he  was  obliged  to, 
hence  his  purchases  of  fertilizers  and  feeding  stuffs  were  reduced 
to  a minimum.  \Ve  can  scarcely  think  that  such  extraordinary 
conditions  are  likely  to  prevail  again  in  any  one  year.  With 
regard  to  the  future,  the  exceedingly  dry  weather  we  have  had 
should  be  in  our  favour  and  result  in  a large  demand  for  feeding 
stuffs  during  the  coming  winter  : in  fact,  we  have  already  com- 
menced making  contracts  with  many  buyers  who  did  not  contract 
at  all  last  year.  I am  glad  to  say  that  our  Molassine  dog  bis- 
cuits, Molassine  laying  meal  and  our  other  dog  and  poultry  foods 
have  become  very  popular,  and  there  is  now  a large  sale  for  them. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Howells  seconded  the  resolution,  which. was  carried 
unanimously ; and,  the  retiring  directors  and  auditors  having 
been  re-elected,  the  proceedings  terminated  with  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  board. 
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DEATH  DUTIES. 


Insure  your  life  for  the 
probable  amount  of 
your  death  duties  and 
so  leave  your  estate 
intact  for  your  heirs. 
PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD., 

142  HOLBORN  BARS,  E.C.  1. 


EBBW  VALE  STEEL,  IRON  AND 
GOAL  COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  Fifty  fourth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Ebbw 
Vale  Steel,  Iron  and  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.,  was  held  at  the  Cannon 
Street  Hotel,  London. 

Sir  Frederick  Mills,  Bt.  (Chairman  and  Managing  director), 
presided. 

The  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  said  : Last  year 
I explained  to  the  shareholders  that  the  Company  had  purchased 
Messrs.  Beynon’s  interest  in  John  Lancaster  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  and 
Powell’s  Tillery  Steam  Coal  Company,  Limited;  that  we  had 
purchased  the  entire  share  capital  of  Lancaster’s  Steam  Coal 
Collieries,  Limited  ; and  also  practically  the  whole  of  the  Ordinary 
share  capital  of  the  Newport-Abercarn  Black  Vein  Steam  Coal 
Company,  Limited.  The  directors  are  still  satisfied  with  th'ese 
purchases ; they  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were 
made  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Company,  and  that  in  the  years 
to  come  we  shall  reap  the  benefit  of  extensions  which  were 
entirely  along  the  lines  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Company 
for  many  years  past.  The  paragraph  in  the  Report  dealing 
with  the  wages  paid  during  the  year  refers,  of  course,  only  to 
the  Ebbw  Vale  Company’s  section  of  the  concern,  but  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  if  the  wages  of  the  Associated  Companies  be 
added  to  those  of  the  Ebbw  Vale  Company  they  make  a grand 
total  of  £8,698,341,  and  although  those  wages  were  paid  based 
upon  the  very  high  rates  which  it  is  improbable  will  obtain 
during  the  current  and  succeeding  years,  I should  not  myself  be 
surprised  if  that  total  be  exceeded  in  the  years  to  come,  because 
it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  greater  continuity  of  employment, 
and  the  developments  of  the  existing  collieries  and  works  will 
gradually  add  more  and  more  to  the  number  of  men  employed 
and  to  the  amount  of  wages  that  our  workpeople  should  be  able 
to  earn. 

Almost  immediately  after  our  annual  meeting  I was  con- 
strained to  observe  in  a public  statement  relating  to  other  affairs 
that  it  was  obvious  the  World  was  no  longer  going  to  be  content 
to  pay  £25  a ton  for  steel,  and  very  shortly  afterwards  the 
bottom  dropped  out  of  the  iron  and  steel  markets  of  the  World. 
Then  came  the  demand  of  the  colliers  of  this  country  for  a share 
of  the  very  high  prices  the  Government  was  compelling  our 
Continental  friends  to  pay  for  British  coal.  Whatever  may  be 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  collier’s  demands  ; whatever  may 
be  the  justification  for  the  Government’s  demand  for  famine  prices 
for  coal,  the  result  of  these  two  movements  was  disastrous.  At 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  the  colliery  workpeople  were  given  terms 
which  defeated  their  own  ends.  The  output  of  coal,  instead  of 
going  up  by  leaps  and  bounds,  as  was  expected  and  promised, 
went  down.  This  disastrous  proceeding — the  result  of  Govern- 
ment interference — was  quite  naturally  followed  by  a cessation 
of  work  caused  by  the  inability  of  the  colliery  owners  to  pay 
anything  like  the  rates  of  wages  current  in  the  first  three  months 
of  the  year  ; and  whilst  the  Government  was  compelled  to  repay 
the  colliery  owners  the  losses  sustained  from  December  to  March, 
there  were  a great  many  items  of  expenditure  in  such  a com- 
pany as  ours  which  were  irrecoverable  from  that  source. 

Your  Company  was  more  hardly  hit  than  a purely  colliery 
company,  because  in  addition  to  the  difficulties  which  occurred  in 
your  colliery  undertaking,  you  have  had  the  difficulties  of  bring- 
ing the  enormous  iron  and  steel  undertaking  to  a standstill. 
Contracts  with  old  and  valued  customers  had  to  be  executed  by 
means  of  intermittent  work,  and  any  practical  man  knows 
how  very  costly  that  is  in  ordinary  times,  and  how 
much  more  costly  it  must  have  been,  and  in  fact  was,  in  the 
times  from  which  we  have — I hope  happily — emerged.  It  was 
felt  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  issue  a balance  sheet  and  to  recom- 
mend a dividend  whilst  our  own  disputes  remained  unsettled,  and 
in  recommending  to  you  to-day  to  pay  a dividend  of  5 per  cent., 
we  recognise  that  while  this  policy  may  appear  to  the  share- 
holders to  be  unduly  conservative,  we  might  perhaps  have  been 
compelled,  by  any  further  continuance  of  the  disputes,  to  have 
refrained  from  declaring  any  dividend  on  the  Ordinary  shares  of 
the  Company. 

Vital  Need  of  Cheap  Coal. 

Now,  as  to  the  future,  it  is  of  course  not  only  impossible,  but 
exceedingly  unwise,  to  attempt  any  forecast.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  all  classes  of  the  community  must  begin  at  the  beginning. 
This  country  has,  of  necessity,  blown  away  the  savings  of  a 
hundred  years  in  the  successful  endeavour  to  preserve  inviolate 
our  country  and  our  liberty.  This  lost  capital  must  be  replaced, 
and  this  can  only  be  replaced  by  hard  work,  by  thrift,  and  by 
concord,  as  industry  can  only  be  continued  and  expanded  by.  the 
constant  replenishment  of  capital.  The  collier  and  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  are,  in  effect,  the  beginnings  of  industry.  Both 
these  must  be  got  to  work  before  industry  as  a whole  can  be  set 
going.  Notwithstanding  the  shock  your  financial  resources  have 
received  by  what  amounts  to  a practical  cessation  of  output  for 
close  on  nine  months,  it  must  be  observed  that  you  hold  a re- 
markable property,  developed  for  a number  of  years  at  vast 
expense,  with  a great  sphere  of  usefulness  before  it.  You  possess 
the  essential  raw  materials  for  the  natural  industries  . of  the 
country  ; you  possess  a great  organisation,  and  I still  feel  justified 
in  saying,  as  I did  last  year,  that  if  we  can  have  a minimum  of 
Government  interference,  and  a fair  field  and  no  favour,,  we  shall 
render  you  a good  account  of  the  improved  opportunities  that 
will  thus  be  accorded  to  this  great  Company. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 
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The  Story  of  Nature’s  Bulk  Storage — No.  6. 
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THE  GREAT  OIL  AGE. 

PRIMITIVE  man  first  used  only  the  power  behind 
his  sinewy  limbs.  Then  he  learnt  to  harness  the 
power  of  the  horse,  the  ox  and  the  stream.  Thus 
he  progressed.  Through  the  stone  age,  the  iron  age, 
the  coal  age,  to  the  greatest  era  of  all — the  Great 
Oil  Age. 

For  now  at  last  man  has  learnt  to  use  the  tremendous 
latent  enegy  of  Petroleum— that  enegy  which  has 
lain  for  countless  ages  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
To-day  the  vast  oilfields  of  the  world  are  yielding 
a huge  daily  output  to  feed  the  mechanical  servants 
of  Modern  Man. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  true  romance  in 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 


ONE  of  the  troubles  with  the  Irish 
Nationalists  of  the  old  school  was  that 
they  had  never  thought  out  what 

thev  meant  by  Home  Rule.  They  talked 
about  it  incessantly,  but  they  never  defined  it. 
Their  supporters  cheered  for  it  but  without  any 
conception  of  what  it  really  signified  or  of  what  sort 
of  appearance  it  would  make  in  the  clauses  of  a Bill. 
To  them  it  was  an  ideal,  a romance,  a fetish,  a 
wonder-working  talisman  that  had  only  to  be  rubbed 
in  a certain  wav  to  produce  more  land  for  every- 
body, less  work  and  higher  wages.  But  they  never 
dreamed  of  submitting  this  tender  fabric  of  their 
fancies  to  the  coarse  manipulation  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary draughtsman.  They  kept  it  in  the  sphere 
of  poetry  as  a something  to  be  addressed  with 
mystic  self-pity,  and  garnished  with  vituperation  of 
the  Saxon  oppressor,”  and  acclaimed  in  easy 
perorations.  There  was  thus  in  Ireland — no  doubt 
it  was  largely  Great  Britain’s  fault — no  real  political 
life  or  political  education  or  any  genuine  grappling 
with  political  facts  and  their  consequences. 


What  many  people  have  been  wondering  during 
the  past  few  days  is  whether  the  Sinn  Feiners  in 
these  respects  are  any  improvement  on  the 
Nationalist  leaders  whom  they  have  displaced.  Is 
the  Republic  ” anything  more  to  them  than  a 
vague  El  Dorado  ? Have  they  ever  set  about  re- 
ducing this  aspiration  of  theirs  to  terms  of  practical 
politics?  Have  they  asked  themselves  how  it 
squares  with  the  realities  of  Irish  conditions  and 
with  the  relationship,  imposed  by  nature  as  well  as 


history,  that  exists  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire^ 
land?  How  do  they  propose  to  accommodate  their 
new  objective  to  the  ideal  of  Irish  unity  on  the  one 
hand  and  to  the  known  facts  of  the  Ulster  attitude 
on  the  other  ? These  are  vital  problems  that  one 
would  have  thought  that  the  Sinn  Feiners  would 
have  thoroughly  probed  betimes. 


But  apparently  they  have  done  nothing  of  the 
kind.  They  are  still  in  the  rhetorical  and  declama- 
tory stage  from  which  their  predecessors  never 
emerged.  Offered  the  opportunity  of  achieving 
the  status  of  a Dominion  at  once,  with  a control 
over  their  destiny  and  development  limited  only  by 
the  common-sense  interests  of  both  countries,  they 
quibble,  they  protest,  they  make  windy  appeals  to 
Ulster,  they  answer  that  nothing  but  a Republic 
will  satisfy  them,  they  temporise,  half-accept  the 
proffered  terms  and  half-reject  them.  But  for  any 
sign  of  a desire  or  a capacity  to  tackle  terrestrial 
problems  in  a terrestrial  way,  one  looks  in  vain. 
The  British  Government  at  long  last  has  done  the 
right  thing.  But  in  doing  so  it  appears  to  have 
reduced  Mr.  de  Valera  and  his  colleagues  to  a state 
of  mental  quicksilver.  We  can  only  wait  in 
patience  for  the  coming  of  that  spirit  of  reason  and 
compromise,  that  sense  of  the  feasible,  which,  rare 
in  any  politics,  has  been  rarest  of  all  in  the  politics 
of  Ireland. 


The  House  of  Lords  on  Wednesday  adopted  one 
amendment  to  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Bill 
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which,  according  to  Viscount  Peel,  “ drove  a very 
large  hole  in  the  Bill,”  and  another  which,  on  the 
same  authority,  “ practically  amounted  to  a rejec- 
tion of  the  Bill.”  This,  of  course,  was  merely  a 
political  wav  of  stating  the  case,  but  we  hope,  none 
the  less,  that  the  Lords  will  stick  to  their  amend- 
ments. The  Bill  is  a thoroughly  bad  one  and  it 
would  hardly  be  possible  to  make  any  change  in  its 
provisions  except  for  the  better.  It  is  one  of  the 
astonishing  paradoxes  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live  that  a commercial  people  like  ourselves,  whose 
whole  interest  lies  in  promoting  the  utmost  possible 
freedom  of  commercial  intercourse,  and  whose 
livelihood  depends  on  buying  cheap  and  selling  in 
competition  with  all  other  nations,  should  have  been 
dragged  and  blindfolded  into  accepting  a prepos- 
terous Protectionist  measure  that  can  only  be 
innocuous  so  far  as  it  is  futile. 


In  the  House  of  Lords  debates,  as  in  those  in  the 
Commons,  even  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  apolo- 
gised for  it  by  hinting  that  in  all  probability  it 
would  never  take  effect.  But  already  a great  many 
interests  are  on  the  qui  vive  to  see  that  it  is  not 
permitted  to  be  dormant.  A circular  has  reached 
us  from  the  United  Glass  Bottle  Manufacturers, 
Ltd. — no  doubt,  one  of  the  “ key  industries  ” that 
the  Bill  was  designed  to  protect — which  shows  that 
this  particular  “ combine,”  at  all  events,  has  no 
uneasiness  on  the  subject.  It  bluntly  states  that 
foreign  manufacturers  are  practising  “ the  most 
objectionable  and  destructive  form  of  dumping  ” 
by  selling  glass  bottles  in  Great  Britain  below  the 
cost  of  British  production  ; and  it  looks  forward 
with  restrained  but  quite  unmistakable  glee  to  the 
time  when  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Bill  will 
impose  upon  these  detestable  'foreign  imparts  a 
duty  equal  to  one-third  of  their  invoice  value. 


That  may  be  all  very  well  if  you  happen  to  be  a 
shareholder  in  the  United  Glass  Bottle  Manufac- 
turers, Ltd.  But  what  if  you  are  a user  of  their 
products?  What  if  you  are  interested  in  the  far 
more  important  trade  of  manufacturing  aerated  and 
mineral  waters,  for  instance  ? In  that  case  you  will 
find  that  an  indispensable  raw  material,  which  ac- 
counts for  at  least  33 J per  cent  of  the  total  f.o.b. 
price,  has  suddenly  been  raised  against  you  bv  one 
third.  But  it  is  not  raised  against  your  Continental 
competitor,  or  against  the  local  manufacturer  in 
Buenos  Aires  or  Cape  Town,  whom  it  is  your  busi- 
ness to  undersell.  Therefore  your  foreign  trade 
begins  to  fall  off  and  your  orders  for  bottles  are 
confined  to  the  domestic  trade.  The  net  result  is 
thus  that  the  country  loses  its  external  market  in 
mineral  waters,  while  the  makers  of  glass  bottles, 
unless  they  decide  to  sell  cheaper  abroad  than  at 
home,  soon  discover  that  Protection  cuts  both  ways. 
These  are  truisms  which  hitherto  British  business 
men  have  known  by  instinct.  Their  legislators 
have  now  condemned  them  to  learning  them  anew 
bv  experience. 


There  was  a time  when  the  Treasury  dominated 
the  Government  of  this  country  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  could  compare  it  with 
the  Stuarts.  The  war  broke  its  salutary  despotism. 


fust  at  a time  when  some  sort  of  control  over 
expenditure  would  have  been  most  useful,  the 
Departments  threw  over  Treasury  supervision  and 
spent  in  a hurry  a thousand  million  pounds  more  on 
the  war  than  it  need  have  cost  us..  From  that  up- 
heaval neither  the  Treasury  nor  the  Departments 
have  yet  recovered.  The  Departments  still  spend 
and  the  Treasury  still  endorses  where  it  used  to 
question  and  to  check.  In  its  impotence  it  has 
called  in  a 11  Business  Committee  ” to  do  some  of 
the  work  that  former  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer 
regarded  as  among  their  first  duties.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  are  all  business  men  of  the 
highest  competence  and  the  most  responsible  posi- 
tions, and  for  that  very  reason,  unless  they  leave 
their  private  affairs  to  look  after  themselves,  will  be 
unable  to  spare  the  time  for  excavation  work  of  the 
kind  and  on  the  scale  demanded  of  them.  They 
will  do  their  best,  their  eminence  will  protect  the 
Government,  but  nothing  in  the  long  run  can 
absolve  the  Treasury  from  the  necessity  of  effecting 
economies  by  its  own  action. 


Our  general  view  is  that  the  less  the  Government 
has  to  do  with  business  and  business  with  the 
Government,  the  better  for  both.  It  does  not  need 
an  outside  Committee  of  preoccupied  industrial 
leaders  to  tell  the  Chancellor  or  the  country  what 
ought  to  be  done.  Lord  Inchcape,  who  has  con- 
sented to  serve  on  the  Committee,- could  put  down 
on  half  a sheet  of  notepaper  the  reforms  that  must 
be  adopted  if  our  Budget  is  to  balance.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  Government  from  all  industrial  enter- 
prises, the  immediate  scrapping  of  the  war-born 
Departments,  and  the  stoppage  of  doles  and  grants 
and  subsidies  would  probably  head  the  list.  It  is 
not  guidance  on  these  matters  that  Sir  Robert  Horne 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  require  but  the  courage  to 
act  as  their  common-sense  tells  them  they  ought  to 
act ; and  if  they  cannot  summon  up  that  courage 
from  within,  no  recommendations  of  a Committee 
will  be  of  much  use  either  to  them  or  to  anybody 
else.  A body  of  business  men  exploring  the 
Government  Departments  and  trying  to  measure 
the  activities  of  officialdom  by  the  standards  of  busi- 
ness would  soon  find  itself  irrevocably  lost,  almost 
as  lost  as  a Government  Department  that  seeks  to 
run  an  industry  by  the  rules  and  maxims  that  serve 
well  enough  in  Whitehall. 


Unemployment  is  gradually  declining,  but  so 
long  as  men  are  paid  by  the  Government  for  not 
working,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  disappear.  A 
faithful  record  of  the  operation  of  the  unemploy- 
ment fund  would  reveal  an  amount  of  fraud  and 
demoralisation  hardly  to  be  equalled  outside  the 
Pensions  system  of  the  Linked  States.  When  men 
who  are  earning  £5  f°r  three  days’  work  in  a ship- 
yard can  still  draw  unemployment  pay  for  the  days 
on  which  no  work  can  be  provided  for  them,  what 
chance  is  there  that  the  habit  of  industry  will  be  re- 
established among  us  or  that  wages  will  be  reduced 
in  Great  Britain  to  the  level  of  outside  and  competi- 
tive nations?  It  has  been  stated  by  men  who  are 
in  a position  to  know  the  facts,  that  over  75  Per  cent 
of  the  ship-joiners  who  have  been  on  strike  since 
last  November,  are  in  receipt  of  the  unemployment 
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dole.  By  the  simple  expedient  of  taking  temporary 
jobs  elsewhere  in  some  other  capacity,  they  are  able 
to  qualify  themselves  under  the  Act. 


This  joiners’  strike,  almost  as  disastrous  a blow 
to  British  shipbuilding  as  the  sale  of  the  German 
ships,  is  a picture-in-little  of  our  economic  state. 
When  the  Government  originated  its  Housing 
scheme,  thousands  of  joiners  left  the  yards  to  take 
up  the  easier  and  more  profitable  work.  The  ship- 
builders tried  to  tempt  them  back  by  an  advance  in 
wages  of  twelve  shillings  a week  to  all  joiners  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of 
Portsmouth  and  the  Bristol  Channel  ports.  Last 
November,  by  which  time  the  industry  had  been 
utterly  disorganised  by  the  sale  of  the  German 
ships,  the  advance  was  taken  off.  The  British 
joiners  (outside  the  two  excepted  areas)  at  once 
went  on  strike.  It  was  not  until  June  that  an  agree- 
ment to  resume  work  was  reached  on  the  basis  of 
taking  off  the  twelve  shillings  increase  in  two  in- 
stalments. In  several  of  the  districts,  however — in 
one  of  them  by  a vote  of  over  780  to  2 — the  men 
repudiated  the  settlement  which  had  been  agreed  to 
by  their  own  executive.  The  strike,  therefore,  has 
continued  up  to  the  present  week  (the  Government 
dole  helping  to  sustain  it)  and  several  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  of  work  have  been  diverted  to 
the  Continent. 


On  a small  scale  and  in  a single  instance  this 
merely  repeats  the  disheartening  experience  of  most 
British  industries  since  the  Armistice.  Little  else 
can  be  looked  for  so  long  as  class-warfare  is 
viciously  preached,  the  Trades  Disputes  Act  in- 
cites to  terrorism  and  destroys  the  freedom  of 
Labour,  the  Union  leaders  are  afraid  to  lead,  and 
the  men  are  still  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  they 
have  only  to  make  a demand  for  it  to  be  granted. 
Mr.  Smith,  the  President  of  the  Miners’  Federa- 
tion, was  perfectly  right  when  he  declared  on 
Wednesday  that  the  war  had  given  the  British 
working-man  an  unreal  sense  of  importance  and  an 
exaggerated  opinion  of  his  power.  If  he  or  any  of 
his  fellow-leaders  had  spoken  out  as  straightly  to 
the  miners  six  months  ago,  there  would  have  been 
no  coal  strike.  But  they  allowed  themselves  to  be 
stampeded  by  the  wild  men  and  they  brought  down 
upon  British  industry  one  of  the  greatest  disasters 
in  its  history.  Mr.  Smith’s  speech  was  courageous 
in  its  admission  of  the  blunders  that  precipitated 
the  strike  and  dogged  it  to  the  end.  An  equal 
amount  of  courage  displayed  when  it  was  really 
needed  would  have  saved  the  nation  much. 


Ex-service  men  are  now  enlisting  in  some  num- 
bers for  the  campaign  in  Morocco  as  recruits  for  the 
Spanish  Foreign  Legion,  which  is,  we  understand, 
a new  creation  not  noticed  in  the  official  Army  List. 
The  service  of  Spain  has  always  been  a happy  hunt- 
ing ground  for  Englishmen  who  have  missed  their 
career,  though  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  prospect 
of  good  fighting  and  plenty  of  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  attract  such  a crowd  as  hangs  round  the  Spanish 
Consulate,  without  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  cause. 
The  first  to  join  up  seems  to  have  been  a Canadian 
who  had  returned  to  England  after  repatriation. 
We  do  not  know  how  far  the  proceedings  of  the 


Spanish  representatives  here  harmonise  with  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  and  the  Ambassador 
seems  to  decline  responsibility  for  them,  but  there 
is  a fine  romantic  air  about  the  whole  proceedings, 
and  if  the  predatory  Moor  can  be  brought  to  book, 
our  men  will  be  rendering  a service  to  civilisation. 


In  these  days,  when  Colonel  Repington  and  Mrs. 
Asquith  have  suggested  that  to  be  interesting  you 
only  need  to  be  indiscreet,  one  may  wonder  at  the 
retention  of  any  striking  document  from  the  public 
eye  and  the  publishers.  But  neither  of  these 
writers  of  memoirs  speaks  with  the  authority  of 
'history,  or  is  likely  to  contribute  much  to  it,  except 
possibly  a footnote  on  its  social  side.  The  private 
memoranda  of  protagonists  in  the  most  responsible 
positions  like  Kitchener  and  Lord  Haig  stand  on  a 
different  footing ; they  provide  that  insight  into 
motives  which  is  necessary  for  real  history ; and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  Lord  Esher  has  proposed  to 
seal  up  for  sixty  years  in  the  British  Museum  the 
papers  on  which  he  founded  his  ‘ Tragedy  of  Lord 
Kitchener.’  Earl  Haig’s  papers  concerning  his 
command  in  the  War  are  not  to  be  opened  till  1940. 
Some  fresh  letters  of  Dickens  are  to  be  available  in 
1925,  and  will  be  eagerly  scrutinised.  His  writings 
as  known  to  the  world,  are  not  fully  representative 
of  his  busy  career  as  a man  of  letters.  For  instance, 
a ‘ Life  of  Christ  ’ which  he  wrote  for  his  children 
has  never  been  published. 


Smallpox  has  once  again  broken  out  in  the  un- 
vaccinated town  of  Nottingham.  If  the  place  were 
cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  neighbour- 
ing towns  and  country  villages,  one  might  be  dis- 
posed to  regard  this  with  a certain  detachment ; 
Tu  I’as  voulu,  Georges  Dandin;  but  when  small- 
pox sufferers  in  an  infectious  state  are  free  to  travel 
by  train  without  even  knowing  the  nature  of  their 
complaint,  it  is  time  to  protest  against  the  criminal 
leniency  which  allows  conscientious  objectors  to 
spread  loathsome  diseases  among  the  unwary.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  usual  attempts  to  minimise 
the  extent  of  the  outbreak  and  the  danger  to  the 
unvaccinated  will  be  made,  but  the  success  of  the 
principle  of  vaccination  was  so  triumphantly  vindi- 
cated bv  the  victory  over  typhoid  and  tetanus  in  the 
War  that  all  reasonable  persons  are  convinced  of 
its  soundness. 


Our  time-honoured  proverbs  are  going  by  the 
board,  and  with  them  our  regard  for  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors.  “ A penny  saved  is  a penny 
gained  ” has  long  been  discarded  in  favour  of  “ In 
for  a penny  in  for  a pound.”  ” Honesty  is  the 
best  policv  ” is,  we  understand,  quite  discredited 
in  the  highest  political  circles,  and  “ a stitch  in 
time  saves  nine  ” denotes  an  antiquated  concep- 
tion of  public  economy.  The  latest  to  go  is  “ You 
cannot  make  a silk  purse  out  of  a sow’s  lug.”  A 
firm  in  Cambridge  (Mass)  claims  to  have  done  it, 
but  their  priority  might  surely  be  challenged  when 
Sir  Eric  Geddes  is  selected  to  prevent  waste  in 
Government  Departments.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is 
the  chosen  leader  of  what  used  to  be  the  Conserva- 
tive Party,  and  we  are  building  fresh  super-Dread- 
noughts  in  preparation  for  a Disarmament  Con- 
ference. 
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THE  IRISH  CHOICE 

THERE  is  at  least  one  gain  to  register  as 
the  result  of  recent  Anglo-Irish  develop- 
ments—Great  Britain  has  put  herself  right 
with  the  world.  She  has  made  an  offer,  or  what  is 
meant  to  be  an  offer,  of  lasting  peace  with  Ireland. 
She  has  outlined  a scheme  of  the  future  relations 
between  the  two  countries  on  terms  of  such  spacious- 
ness that  both  Imperial  and  foreign  opinion  has 
shifted  overnight  to  her  side  and  would  regard  their 
rejection  as  an  act  of  inflated  impossibilism.  That 
is  not  everything  but  it  is  much.  Whatever 
happens,  a reproach  to  the  British  name  has  been 
wonderfully  lightened.  We  have  shown  that  there 
is  still  something  of  real  statesmanship  left  in  us. 

A section  of  Irish  opinion,  and  a small  but  very 
powerful  section,  seems  in  its  distrust  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  to  regard  his  overtures  mainly  as  an  artful 
feat  of  political  acrobatics.  That  is  not  how  any 
section  of  British  opinion  regards  them.  It  is 
important  that  it  should  be  understood  in  Ireland 
that  the  Prime  Minister  has  the  bulk  of  the  British 
people  solidly  and  sincerely  behind  him ; that  they 
look  upon  his  Irish  proposals  as  a genuine  effort  of 
appeasement ; and  that  they  have  no  intention  of 
allowing  them  to  be  used  merely  as  a manoeuvre  in 
the  game  of  domestic  or  international  politics.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  no  Prime  Minister  has  ever  found 
for  his  Irish  policy  such  firm  and  fervent  support. 

It  follows — and  this,  too,  is  a point  which  ought 
not  to  be  lost  sight  of  across  the  Channel — that  the 
backing  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  commands  at  this 
moment  will  very  definitely  harden  and  increase, 
will  be  placed,  indeed,  unreservedly  at  his  service, 
if  the  Sinn  Feiners  reject  the  offer  of  a Dominion 
status  and  another  policy  becomes  necessary.  Were 
Ireland  to  insist  again  on  her  right  to  independence, 
and  to  attempt  to  enforce  it  by  reverting  once  more 
to  the  tactics  of  the  past  two  years,  the  temper  of 
Great  Britain  would  be  ugly,  resolute  and  wholly 
united.  In  that  event  the  British  people  who  be- 
lieve that  an  honourable  settlement,  and  one  that 
allows  for  the  free  expression  of  the  Irish  genius, 
has  been  offered  to  Ireland,  and  who  keenly  desire 
that  it  should  mature  into  a permanent  peace,  would 
take  up  the  Irish  challenge  in  no  half-hearted  spirit. 
Whatever  they  possess  of  political  instinct  warns 
them  not  to  tamper  with  the  singleness  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  A separate  Irish  Republic  is 
something  they  would  never  tolerate,  so  long  as  they 
had  the  power  to  prevent  it.  The  Irish  misunder- 
standing of  England  has  been  not  the  least  difficult 
part  of  the  Anglo-Irish  problem.  But  on  this 
point  it  would  be  a tragedy  if  any  doubts  obtained. 
The  forcible  assertion  of  the  Irish  claim  to  an  in- 
dependent Republic  would  precipitate  a war  be- 
tween the  two  countries  that  would  not  end  until  the 
militarv  reconquest  of  the  secessionist  provinces 
was  absolute. 

It  is  just  as  well  that  this  should  be  plainly 
stated,  and  in  an  English  journal  that  regards  the 
misgovernment  of  Ireland  as  the  blackest  and  most 
stupid  blot  on  the  British  record,  that  has  nothing 
but  the  friendliest  sympathies  with  Irish  aspirations, 
that  advocated  a “ Dominion  settlement  ” long  be- 
fore it  became  the  official  policy  of  the  Government, 
and  that  would  look  upon  another  Anglo-Irish  war 
as  an  immeasurable  calamity  for  both  countries. 
Nationalist  Ireland  has  never  quite  realised  how 
many  friends  it  has  had  and  still  has  in  England  or 


the  value  of  their  services  to  the  cause  of  Irish 
freedom.  But  here  again  it  may  as  well  be  bluntly 
told  that  if,  after  rejecting  the  Government’s  offer, 
it  takes  up  arms  in  the  hope  of  winning  independ- 
ence, it  will  lose  every  friend  it  possesses  in  this 
country  ; it  will  be  fighting,  not  as  it  has  fought  in 
the  past,  against  a party  or  a section,  but  against 
the  whole  British  nation. 

This  warning  is  all  the  more  needed  because  it  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  Sinn  Fein  reading  of  Anglo- 
Irish  history  that  nearly  all  the  measures  that  have 
revolutionised  Irish  society  and  politics  since  the 
Union  have  not  been  so  much  granted  by  England 
as  extorted  by  Ireland — and  extorted  not  by  the 
rhetoric  and  tactics  of  any  Irish  Party  at  West- 
minster, but  by  the  resolute  action  of  Irishmen  in 
Ireland.  The  Volunteer  movement,  the  Tithe 
War,  O’Connell’s  agitation,  Fenianism,  and  the 
Land  League — these  they  proclaim  to  have  been  the 
real  instruments  of  Irish  reform.  Agitation  at 
Westminster  has  done  nothing.  Agitation  in  Ire- 
land, resistance  in  Ireland,  have  done  everything. 
To  force,  to  outrage,  to  a society  convulsively  resist- 
ing, to  things  done  in  Ireland  itself,  England  has 
always  yielded  in  the  end.  The  proposal  for  a 
“ Dominion  settlement  ” itself,  what  is  it  but  the 
obvious  outcome  of  the  Sinn  Fein  appeal  to  physical 
force?  Trusting  to  England’s  “generosity’’  and 
“ sense  of  justice,”  according  to  the  Sinn  Feiners, 
is  simply  repeating  Grattan’s  quixotic  blunder  when 
he  disbanded  the  Volunteers. 

There  is  a great  deal  more  truth  in  this  view  of 
Anglo-Irish  relations  than  most  Englishmen  realise 
or  would  care  to  admit ; and  inevitably  it  encour- 
ages the  Sinn  Feiners  to  believe  that  still  further 
concessions,  even  an  acknowledgment  of  Irish 
independence,  can  be  procured  by  perseverance  in 
armed  conflict.  They  have  apparently  yet  to  learn 
that  Catholic  emancipation,  the  abolition  of  tithes, 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  the 
reform  of  the  Irish  land  question  were  from  the 
British  standpoint  class  questions  or  party  questions 
or  sectarian  questions,  which  invited  to  differences 
of  opinion  ; but  that  on  the  question  of  maintaining 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Crown  there  is  absolute 
unanimity  throughout  Great  Britain,  and  that  the 
force  of  part  of  Ireland  can  hardly  hope  to  move  the 
force  of  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  on  a national 
issue  with  a national  strength  of  feeling  behind  it. 

On  the  British  side  there  are  some  things  that 
may  equally  usefully  be  borne  in  mind.  The  first 
is  that  language  in  Ireland  is  often  an  end  in  itself 
and  carries  with  it  meanings  from  which  it  is  exempt 
in  England.  The  second  is  that  the  Sinn  Fein 
organisation  is  essentially  a secret  and  militarist 
organisation,  and  that  the  switch-over  from  war  to 
peace  is  just  as  difficult  in  politics  as  in  industry. 
The  third  is  that,  while  the  Sinn  Feiners  are  a 
capable  and  devoted  body  of  men,  they  have  never 
until  now  been  called  upon  for  any  higher  effort  of 
constructive  statesmanship  than  that  of  carrying  an 
election  and  planning  a conspiracy.  Too  much 
must  not  be  expected  from  them  at  first ; it  is  only 
now,  for  instance,  that  thev  are  coming  to  close 
.quarters  with  the  Ulster  half  of  their  problem.  We 
'do  not,  therefore,  abandon  hope  of  a settlement 
merely  because  Mr.  de  Valera  has  used  some  un- 
compromising words.  Fie  has  banged  the  door  but 
he  has  not  yet  bolted  it ; and  the  influences  that  may 
still  induce  Dail  Eireann  to  open  it  are  neither  few 
nor  inconsiderable. 
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CALLING  IN  THE  LEAGUE 

WHETHER  one  is  to  regard  the  latest 
development  of  the  Silesian  affair  as  a 
farce  or  as  a portent,  depends  upon  the 
point  of  view.  The  ludicrous  aspect  of  it  is,  no 
doubt,  the  one  that  leaps  to  the  eyes.  It  is  now  two 
years  since  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
which  provided  for  the  taking  of  a plebiscite  in 
Upper  Silesia,  to  determine  whether  that  province 
should  remain  German  or  be  handed  to  Poland.  The 
French  Government  has  insisted  on  postponing  the 
decisive  meeting  of  the  Council  which  should,  as 
directed  by  the  Treaty,  finally  decide  the  matter. 
Confronted  at  last  with  a plain  request  from  our 
Government,  that  the  Council  should  be  summoned 
at  once,  M.  Briand  declared  that  the  question 
must  first  be  examined  by  “ experts.”  These  were 
appointed ; the  Council  met  on  August  8 ; the 
“ experts  ” duly  announced  themselves  to  be  in 
total  disagreement;  and  the  French  and  the  British- 
Italian  contentions  were  both  maintained,  exactly 
as  before.  It  was  then  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
proposed,  and  M.  Briand  gladly  agreed,  that  re- 
course should  be  had  to  the  good  offices  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  invocation  of 
the  League,  and  to  what  is  it  expected  to  lead  ? It 
may  as  well  be  said  plainly  that  so  far  neither  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  nor  M.  Briand  can  be  credited  with 
taking  the  League  of  Nations  very  seriously.  Suc- 
cessive French  Governments  have  treated  it  with 
ill-disguised  contempt  and  dislike.  Our  own  Prime 
Minister  has  done  it  lip-service  on  many  occasions, 
but  he  has  been  an  active  party  to  the  general  policy 
of  the  Supreme  Council  in  regard  to  the  League, 
which  has  always  been  to  keep  the  League  out  of 
any  business  in  which  the  Powers  were  really  in- 
terested, however  obviously  fitted  the  affair  might 
be  for  the  exercise  of  the  League’s  functions.  When- 
ever its  assistance  has  been  invoked,  in  any  such 
business,  it  has  been  unwillingly  done,  and  only 
in  the  last  resort.  It  has  been  allowed  to  settle — 
and  to  settle  soundly  and  wisely — such  a dispute 
as  that  between  Sweden  and  Finland  over  the  Aland 
Islands,  for  which  the  Powers  cared  little  enough. 
It  has  been  permitted  to  repatriate  some  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  war  prisoners,  and  to  organize  an 
attack  on  typhus  in  Eastern  Europe.  It  has  been 
allowed,  after  long  delays,  to  look  at  a few  of  the 
Mandates  which  the  several  Powers  have  drawn  up 
for  themselves.  There  has  been  no  objection  raised 
to  framing  the  constitution  of  an  International 
Court  of  Justice,  a task  which  it  completed  eight 
months  ago  ; but  the  Court  cannot  come  into  ex- 
istence until  half  the  membership  of  the  League  has 
ratified  its  constitution,  and  only  a few  of  the  minor 
States  have  as  yet  done  this.  The  League  has  been 
called  in  to  administer  the  Saar  Valley  and  the  City- 
State  of  Danzig,  not  because  the  Powers  desired 
to  show  confidence  in  the  League,  but  because  there 
was  nothing  else  for  it.  It  is  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  League  has  been  invoked  to  find  a solution 
of  the  problem  of  Upper  Silesia. 

There  are  certain  points  upon  which  assurance  is 
required,  since  the  possibility  of  bad  faith  cannot, 
unfortunately,  be  excluded.  M.  Briand,  after  em- 
ploying every  device  that  obstinacy  could  suggest 
to  get  his  way,  was  almost  too  ready  to  submit  the 
question  to  the  League.  First,  then,  the  terms  of 
reference  are  all  important.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has 
stated,  both  in  the  Council  and  in  Parliament,  that 


the  League  would  deal  with  the  matter  as  a whole 
and  de  novo , without  regard  to  anything  said  or 
done  heretofore.  That  is  obviously  the  only  satis- 
factory form  that  the  reference  could  take;  but  is 
that  what  was  in  M.  Briand’s  mind?  He  is  re- 
ported as  saying  that  the  terms  of  reference  should 
be  drawn  up  by  legal  experts.  Such  experts  can 
disagree,  as  other  experts  have  done.  Further,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  consider  very  closely  the  method 
bv  which  the  League  undertakes  to  deal  with  this 
task,  when  it  is  made  officially  aware  of  the  Powers’ 
request.  The  invitation  goes  to  the  Council  of  the 
League,  which  is  composed  of  representatives  of 
precisely  those  four  Powers  which  have  just  been 
failing  to  agree,  together  with  representatives  of 
Spain,  Belgium,  Brazil  and  China.  It  is  naturally 
assumed  that  the  Council  will  not  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  matter  itself,  not  only  because  the  farce 
would  be  too  preposterous,  but  also  because  the 
decisions  of  the  Council  must,  under  the  terms  of 
the  League  Covenant,  be  unanimous.  Here  once 
more  is  felt  the  force  of  the  provision  that  the  four 
Allied  Powers  should  be  represented  on  the  Council 
of  the  League.  United,  they  must  effectively 
dominate  it;  divided,  they  can  prevent  its  taking 
any  action.  What  our  own  Government  expects 
the  Council  of  the  League  to  do  is  to  appoint  “ a 
committee  of  jurists  or  an  arbitrator  ” to  examine 
the  question.  If  the  League  Council  does  take  such 
action  ; if  it  invests  its  Committee  or  arbitrator  with 
all  the  necessary  powers  to  deal  with  the  whole 
question,  and  not  only  a part  of  it ; and  if  it 
definitely  undertakes  to  adopt  the  decision  arrived 
at  as  its  own,  and  transmit  it  to  the  Supreme 
Council — then,  it  would  seem,  we  shall  be  assured 
of  a sound  and  unbiassed  settlement  of  an  inter- 
national difficulty  of  the  first  order  being  reached 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

If  this  happens,  it  will  be  a portent.  The  refer- 
ence of  this  question  to  the  League,  without  any 
limitation  or  reserve,  will  place  upon  it  a responsi- 
bility heavier  by  far  than  it  has  yet  known,  and 
will  do  more  to  establish  its  credit  as  an  effective 
influence  in  world-affairs  than  all  it  has  yet  done 
put  together.  For  the  Powers  concerned  have 
pledged  themselves  unreservedly  to  accept  the 
decision  of  the  League,  and  to  insist  upon  effect 
being  given  to  it  by  Poles  and  Germans.  The 
prospect  is  one  in  which  every  upholder  of  the 
League  will  heartily  rejoice,  while  carefully 
scrutinizing  the  proceedings  of  those  who  may  or 
may  not  have  given  up  all  hope  of  seeing  Upper 
Silesia  carved  out  of  the  body  of  Germany.  The 
League  Council  will  certainly  not  be  blind  to  the 
magnitude  of  its  opportunity,  and  will  know  also, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  how  to  use  it  to  the  fullest  ad- 
vantage. Everything  depends  upon  the  League 
deciding  this  question  in  a manner  that  is  wholly 
above  suspicion  of  partiality  or  bad  faith  in  any 
form.  Such  a result  would  make  a deep  impres- 
sion throughout  the  world.  It  would  be  especially 
welcome  to  all  who,  like  ourselves,  believe  firmly 
in  the  necessity  of  such  an  organ  of  international 
pacification  and  progress,  but  have  been  obliged  to 
recognise,  hitherto,  that  the  League  was  not  being 
given  a real  chance.  If,  in  addition  to  having  a 
real  chance,  it  should  decide  to  make  itself  a real 
League  of  Nations,  by  inviting  Germany  to  join  it 
at  next  month’s  assembly  of  the  full  membership, 
the  world  wrould  be  considerably  nearer  to  possess- 
ing what  it  thought  it  was  about  to  possess  when 
the  Covenant  was  being  drafted  at  Versailles. 
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BETWEEN  THE  DEVIL  AND 
THE  DAIL 

[By  a Correspondent  in  Ireland.] 

ALTHOUGH  Mr.  de  Valera’s  reply  to  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  was  regarded  by  the  English 
Press  as  “ practically  a refusal,”  the  atmos- 
phere in  Dublin  is  still  hopeful.  To  appreciate 
fully  the  difficulties  under  which  those  who  drafted 
the  reply  have  laboured,  it  must  be  realised  that 
Sinn  Fein  is  not  a body  in  absolute  agreement 
within  itself.  There  are  shades  of  opinion,  and 
these  various  shades  each  have  an  influence  upon 
the  course  adopted  on  behalf  of  the  party  as  a whole. 
Furthermore,  it  should  be  understood  that  Sinn 
Fein  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  out  for  all  it  can  get, 
and  that  consequently  it  is  pressing  for  the  fullest 
possible  number  of  concessions  on  the  principle  that 
the  more  that  is  asked  for,  the  more  will  be  ob- 
tained. Theirs  is  the  gambler’s  problem — to  know, 
in  a winning  way,  where  to  stop. 

But  there  are  serious  objections  of  two  kinds  to 
the  Government  offer — objections  upon  the  prin- 
ciple and  upon  specific  details  of  the  terms. 

Regarding  the  objection  on  principle,  several 
points  deserve  consideration.  Speaking  on  Tues- 
day at  the  first  meeting  of  the  second  session  of  the 
Dail,  Mr.  de  Valera  remarked  that  Ireland  owes 
neither  authority  nor  respect  to  England,  that 
England  has  no  more  right  in  Ireland  than  the 
Germans  had  in  Belgium  between  1914  19*8, 

and  that  the  Irish  people  only  undertake  to  deal  at 
all  with  a “ foreign  power  ” on  the  basis  of  recogni- 
tion that  the  only  rightful  authority  in  Ireland  is 
the  Irish  Republic.  The  Sinn  Fein  doctrine  is  in 
fact  an  ideal,  and  the  Sinn  Fein  difficulty  is  to 
translate  this  ideal  of  theirs  into  terms  of  practi- 
cality. When  Mr.  de  Valera  described  the  Re- 
publican envoys  to  foreign  countries  as  “ apostles 
of  freedom,”  the  extent  of  their  fervour  became 
apparent. 

But  there  is  a grave  danger  in  all  this.  It  may 
be,  indeed — and  certain  statements  in  the  course 
of  Mr.  de  Valera’s  speech  pointed  to  the  fact  that  it 
js  so — that  Sinn  Fein  knows  precisely  where  to 
stop.  But  they  should  remember  that  they  are 
negotiating  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  is  without 
a doubt  by  far  the  most  astute  master  of  political 
manoeuvre  alive,  and  that  in  any  engagement  of  wits 
between  themselves  and  him  they  are  likely  to 
come  off  second  best.  Mr.  de  Valera  declared  that 
the  members  of  the  Dail  were  11  no  Republican 
doctrinaires  ” and  that  they  realised  that  whatever 
their  answer  was,  the  British  Government  would 
interpret  it  definitely  in  terms  of  peace  or  war,  and 
it  is  these  utterances  that  give  colour  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  do  really  appreciate  the  circumstances 
and  are  prepared  to  dilute  some  of  their  idealism 
with  a leavening  of  fact.  If  they  understand  the 
issue,  they  are  less  likely  to  stand  out  for  the  shadow 

however  large  it  looms — in  preference  to  the  less 

heroic  but  far  more  tangible  substance,  and  it  may, 
indeed,  be  the  fact  that  they  are  refusing  to  accept 
the  “ Dominion  ” principle  until  the  details  are 
settled  lest,  having  granted  the  principle,  they 
should  have  no  ground  thereafter  to  fall  back  upon 
when  bargaining  over  its  application. 

Secondly,  it  must  be  understood;  in  order  fully 
to  appreciate  the  present  situation,  that  the  Dail  was 
elected  to  power  on  the  plank  of  complete  national 


independence.  It  was  in  deliberate  opposition  to 
Redmond’s  half-measures  that  Sinn  Fein  sprang 
to  power,  and  it  cannot  therefore  constitutionally 
declare  in  favour  of  a half-measure  (and  Dominion 
status  is  only  a half-measure  to  declared  Republi- 
cans) without  a further  appeal  to  the  electorate.  It 
was  the  reproach  of  Grattan’s  Parliament  that  it 
acted  ultra  vires  in  annulling  itself  by  acceptance  of 
the  Act  of  Union,  and  it  may  therefore  be  certainly 
expected  that  some  method  of  reference  to  the 
people,  whether  by  plebiscite  or  referendum,  will  be 
adopted  before  the  Government  offer  can  possibly 
be  agreed  upon. 

Thirdly,  the  Irish  harbour  the  most  profound  dis- 
trust of  Mr.  Llovd  George.  They  see  in  him, 
rightly  or  wronglv,  the  trickster  par  excellence . It 
will  take  more  than  his  recent  change  of  policy  to 
convince  them  of  a genuine  change  of  heart,  for 
they  realise  that  his  amazing  somersault  of  two 
months  ago  was  dictated  by  no  more  generous  or 
trustworthy  impulse  than  the  inexorable  force  of 
circumstance  as  evinced  by  the  declared  failure  of 

coercion.  , 

This  question  of  trickery  brings  us  to  the  second 
kind  of  objection  on  the  part  of  Sinn  Fein  to  the 
Government  offer — objection  upon  specific  details. 
Already  some  Irishmen  have  detected  a difference 
between  the  tone  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  first  and 
second  letters.  They  see,  or  think  they  see,  some 
shifting  of  ground — indicative  of  a fundamental  un- 
trustworthiness— in  his  attitude.  There  is,  indeed, 
a danger.  For  having  won  the  approval  of  foreign 
governments  and  peoples  and  of  the  Dominion 
Premiers  by  his  offer,  and  having,  further,  safely 
packed  off  those  Premiers  to  their  respective  homes, 
he  is  free  to  manoeuvre  the  negotiations  so  skilfully 
as  to  place  Sinn  Fein  in  the  wrong  and  yet  retain 
for  England  the  respect  and  sympathy  of  the  world. 
As  Mr.  de  Valera  says,  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
an  unarmed  Ireland  to  negotiate  with  the  armed 
British  Government  because  that  Government  has 
no  real  principle  to  concede.  It  offers  just  so  little 
as  it  conceives  is  necessary  to  acceptance,  and  in  the 
event  of  refusal  Ierland  finds  itself  confronted  by 
force. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  details  to  be 
determined.  Most  Irishmen,  for  instance,  do  not 
consider  the  British  Government  s offer  to  be  an 
offer  of  real  Dominion  status.  Between  the  state- 
ments in  the  letter  of  General  Smuts  and  in  that  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  they  observe  a difference  of  fact 
which  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  General  Smuts 
seems  to  regard  the  offer  as  one  of  full  Dominion 
status,  but  such  reservations  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
emphasises — the  denial,  for  instance,  of  the  right 
of  secession — constitute  real  and  fundamental  differ- 
ences. The  right  of  secession,  as  owned  by  the 
other  Dominions,  is  never  likely  to  be  exercised  if 
granted  to  Ireland,  but,  like  so  many  other  condi- 
tions, it  is  a basic  principle  and,  as  such,  one  upon 
which  Sinn  Fein  is  certain  to  insist. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  further,  makes  great  play  with 
the  geographical  position  of  Ireland  in  its  relation 
to  considerations  of  strategy.  On  this  point  two 
comments  suggest  themselves.  The  first  is  that  a 
Dominion  is  (or  ought  to  be)  a Dominion  whether 
it  is  situated  by  the  caprice  of  providence  in  the 
Southern  Pacific,  the  Atlantic,  or  the  Irish  Sea. 
It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  deny  the  rights  of  one 
Dominion  to  another  on  grounds  of  geographical 
dissimilarity.  Secondly,  it  is  not  only  unfair,  but 
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foolish.  For  what  danger  can  be  contemplated 
from  Ireland  ? From  herself  assuredly  none,  while 
any  attempt  from  outside  to  make  Ireland  a base  of 
operations  against  England  could  be  frustrated  in 
advance  by  the  very  propinquity  of  the  two  islands. 
There  is,  too,  the  effective  weapon  of  the 
economic  blockade,  which  in  a few  weeks  would  re- 
duce Ireland  to  impotence.  Upon  this  strategic 
issue  Mr.  de  Valera  made  a good  debating  point. 

“ Is  it  just,”  he  asked,  “ that  a little  nation  should 
give  guarantees  for  a big  nation,  instead  of  a big  to 
a little?  ” 

Hardly  less  difficult  is  the  clause  concerning  free 
trade.  What  precisely  does  it  mean  ? It  was  in- 
serted no  doubt  at  the  instigation  of  Ulster,  through 
whose  eyes  the  British  Government  persists  in 
viewing  Irish  affairs.  But  it  would  seem  to  imply 
— amongst  other  things — a series  of  tariffs  imposed 
upon  imports  into  Ireland  identical  with  those  im- 
posed or  about  to  be  imposed  upon  imports  into 
England,  and  if  so,  does  Ulster  understand  that  it 
must  necessitate  a tariff  wall — so  long  as  she  re- 
mains separate — along  the  Ulster  border? 

In  any  circumstances,  this  question  of  trade,  and 
those  of  strategic  guarantees  and  the  right  of  seces- 
sion, are  alien  to  the  true  Dominion  plan.  They 
are  none  of  them  included  in  the  constitutions  of 
the  British  Dominions.  If  they  can  be  cleared  off 
the  field,  negotiations  can  proceed,  and  though  they 
are  certain  to  be  protracted  and  tense  with  crisis, 
will  eventually  reach  an  amicable  settlement.  What 
Ireland  never  will  accept,  and  what  she  is  at  the 
moment  offered,  is  federation  within  the  British 
Isles  under  the  disguise  of  federation  within  the 
British  Empire.  That  is  the  crux  of  the  situation. 

Ill' 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  LORD 
KITCHENER 

IF,  in  the  familiar  style  of  the  examination  ques- 
tion, the  average  man  or  woman  were  asked  to 
“ state  what  you  know  about  Lord  Esher,” 
the  answer  in  most  cases  would  be  a very  brief  one. 
There  is  no  man  of  our  time  who  is  so  intimately 
concerned  with  important  affairs  of  State,  and  of 
whom  most  of  us  know  so  little.  He  frequents 
neither  the  social  nor  the  official  world ; yet  his 
presence,  like  that  of  a rather  uncomfortable  ghost, 
is  felt  suddenly  in  the  most  diverse  places.  Some- 
thing is  hatching,  maturing;  our  plans  are  nearly 
complete,  when  a chill  breath  agitates  the  atmos- 
phere. Lord  Esher  is  there.  Without  apparent 
responsibility  or  obligation,  the  scope  of  his  powers 
entirely  undefined,  he  moves  about  in  the  affairs 
of  England  observant,  powerful,  mysterious.  Re- 
cording also,  it  now  appears;  and  volumes  of  his 
records  are  to  be  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 
A fragment  of  these*  is  now  given  to  the  world, 
perhaps  to  whet  our  appetite  for  the  remainder,  but 
more  probably  with  the  idea  of  freeing  the  memory 
of  Lord  Kitchener  alike  from  the  absurd  adulation 
of  his  friends  and  the  ignorant  detraction  of  his 
enemies.  It  is  that  rare  thing  in  English  letters,  a 
wreath  of  truthful  and  exact  appreciation  laid  on 
the  grave  of  a departed  friend ; and  as  such,  no  less 
than  for  its  illumination  of  an  obscure  subject,  we 
welcome  it. 

For  there  is  a certain  propriety  in  the  fact  that 
from  the  mysterious  mediaeval,  Lord  Esher,  light 

* The  Tragedy  of  Lord  Kitchener.  By  Reginald  Viscount 
Esher.  John  Murray,  ios.  6d.  net. 


should  come  as  to  the  character  of  Lord  Kitchener, 
who  was  himself  almost  a myth  to  the  British 
people.  His  name  was  in  every  mouth,  but  hardly 
anyone  knew  anything  about  him.  What  his 
thoughts  were,  what  his  tastes  or  beliefs  were, 
whether  he  was  kind  or  hard  of  heart — these  were 
matters  as  to  which  the  world  had  no  exact  informa- 
tion. He  was  the  last  great  superstition  of  the 
British  people ; and,  like  all  such  objects  of  an 
almost  religious  devotion,  he  came  to  be  draped 
with  the  attributes  of  the  ideal.  During  the  early 
days  of  the  war  he  served  as  the  great  figure-head 
adorning  our  national  ark,  an  image  of  immense 
dignity  and  strength  riding  in  glittering  array  over 
the  troubled  waters  of  our  destiny ; and  his  death 
was  accompanied  by  rumours  and  portents  worthy 
the  downfall  of  an  idol.  , In  appearance  almost  the 
typical  British  soldier  and  expression  of  British 
military  ideas,  a kind  of  super-Tommv  Atkins,  he 
was  an  almost  inconceivable  strength  and  comfort 
to  us  in  our  dark  hours.  He  served  as  a symbol, 
in  which  capacity  a wooden  dummy  of  him,  if  he 
had  died  in  1914  and  the  secret  could  have  been 
kept,  would  have  served  us  almost  as  well.  For 
the  tragedy  of  Lord  Kitchener  is  the  recurring 
tragedy  of  England ; the  tragedy  of  strength  of  arm 
and  heart  without  adequate  strength  of  head  to 
govern  it. 

Lord  Esher’s  book  is  a study  from  close  at  hand 
of  Lord  Kitchener’s  conduct  in  the  war.  The  ghostly 
councillor  and  comforter  has  spoken ; and  his  re- 
cord has  that  indefinable  colour  and  flavour  of  truth 
which  causes  me,  at  any  rate,  to  accept  it  as  a re- 
cord of  high  historical  value.  One  of  the  questions 
the  commonplace  person  first  asks  about  it  is  not 
easy  to  answer  : Whether  it  exalts  or  belittles  Lord 
Kitchener  ? It  depends  on  our  previous  concep- 
tion of  him.  This  record  neither  exalts  nor 
belittles;  it  measures  him.  Those  who  had  an 
almost  superstitious  reverence  for  him  as  a great 
military  genius  of  the  strong,  silent  school,  will  be 
disappointed.  The  last  shred  of  reputation  for 
genius  vanishes  in  the  sympathetic  criticism  of 
Lord  Esher’s  book.  What  one  discerns  is  a char- 
acter quite  different  from,  and  far  more  interesting 
than,  the  Kitchener  of  popular  heroics.  Kitchener, 
like  so  many  of  our  talented  men  of  action,  was  a 
solitary.  He  worked  best  alone,  had  no  use  for  a 
staff  in  the  modern  sense,  and  required  merely 
faithful  executants,  slaves  and  dogsbodies,  to  carry 
out  his  will.  In  his  early  days,  in  the  clean  and 
blank  environment  of  the  desert,  this  solitary  talent 
grew  like  a palm,  and,  like  a palm,  was  observed 
and  admired  from  afar.  His  secret  was  a secret 
not  of  brain,  but  of  will,  and  the  most  remarkable 
thing  about  him,  the  quality  that  gave  him  his 
strength  and  success,  was  his  driving  power.  At 
his  word  men  were  ready  to  do  the  impossible,  to 
kill  themselves  with  effort.  He  never  thanked 
people  for  efforts ; he  merely  required  efforts  from 
them. 

The  war  found  him  aged,  and  in  an  atmosphere 
different  from  that  of  the  familiar  desert.  1 he  will- 
power was  weakened ; and  as  Lord  Esher  points 
out,  the  Kitchener  of  Whitehall  was  a very  different 
man  from  the  Kitchener  of  Atbara,  he  who  stood  on 
the  spot  where  Gordon  fell  and  ordered  the  bones 
of  the  Mahdi  to  be  thrown  into  the  Nile.  He  knew 
it ; and  the  hesitations,  the  delays,  the  haltings  be- 
tween two  courses  of  action  either  of  which,  adopted 
instantly  and  decisively,  must  have  been  better  than 
hesitations,  were  the  signs  of  a talent  in  decay,  a 
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will-power  weakened,  and  a judgment  impaired  by 
doubts  and  fears.  This  is  the  tragedy  of  the  strong 
man  in  eclipse;  and  this,  it  may  be  observed,  is 
what  the  strong  man  comes  to  who  leans  on  his  own 
strength  instead  of  training  and  using  his  intellect 
to  absorb  and  acquire  the  essential  strength  of 
others.  ” Brains,”  said  Meredith,  “ will  beat 
grim  Death,  if  only  we  have  enough  of  them 
and  a strong  will  without  adequate  brains  to  direct 
it  is  like  an  over-canvassed  boat  without  a rudder. 
Mere  strength  is  useless.  Kitchener  had  strength, 
or  rather  force ; and  when  things  moved  slowly 
enough  for  his  slow  mind  to  keep  pace  with  them, 
he  did  very  great  things  with  his  force.  When 
events  moved  too  fast  for  his  mind,  he  tried  to  hold 
them  back — with  fatal  results. 

Kitchener  was  our  English  Hindenburg ; the  two 
were  alike  in  mind  and  strength,  and  even  (as  you 
can  see  from  the  remarkable  photograph  of  Jean 
Baptiste  Guth’s  sketch  taken  from  the  Graphic 
and  published  in  Lord  Esher’s  book)  in  physiog- 
nomy. The  Germans  made  a colossal  wooden 
statue  of  their  myth,  and  drove  nails  into  it.  To 
us  Kitchener  was  his  own  monument,  and  we 
pricked  him  with  pins  until  he  fell.  His  death 
restored  him  to  us,  our  last  wooden  soldier,  with  the 
paint  rubbed  off  him,  but  indisputably  ours.  If  the 
sea  had  restored  his  body,  it  might  appropriately 
have  filled  the  grave  of  the  Unknown  Warrior. 

Filson  Young. 

OXFORD 

III.— THE  POST-WAR  DON 

(•  | ^ HE  dream  of  youth,  dreamed  amid 

| ! all  the  circumstance  of  age,  is  a 
M very  pleasant  dream.  It  is  a more 
attractive  vision  than  that  of  the  ‘ economic 
man.’  ” Perhaps  it  is  also  at  least  as  true. 
In  any  case,  Oxford  has  long  stood  in  many 
minds  as  the  great  rival  to  the  economic  view 
of  life,  and  she  has  not  unworthily  upheld 
that  portion  of  the  truth  which  is  in  her  and  which 
is  as  much  as  any  human  institution  can  hope  to 
capture.  Possibly  her  success,  possibly  even  the 
very  nature  of  the  antithesis,  is  not  without  danger. 
Possibly  also  with  the  improvement  of  social  con- 
ditions, with  leisure  extended  for  the  many  and 
perhaps  restricted  for  the  few,  the  danger  may  dim- 
inish. But,  whatever  the  future  may  hold,  it  is 
certainlv  true  that  Oxford  means  to  most  men  the 
idea  of  those  beautiful  and  gracious  things  whicn 
cling  to  leisure  as  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a world 
riotously  and  not  unsordidly  absorbed  in  the  pur- 
suit of  progress.  The  result  is  curious.  In  an 
age  passionate  for  analysis,  devoted  to  pigeon- 
holes, and  increasingly  impatient  of  unorganised 
abstractions,  Oxford  remains  unanalysed — and 
largely  unorganised.  However  “ advanced  ” her 
practical  attitude,  however  liberal  her  politics,  her 
dream  still  stands  with  a completeness  untrue  to 
fact  and  not  all  to  the  good.  The  aged  sarcasms 
continue,  the  ancient  generalisations  pass  unchal- 
lenged. And  amongst  them — vague,  gentle, 
charming  as  the  rest — lingers  the  Oxford  don. 

.Scholarship  at  Oxford  never  had  a very  austere 
repute.  Senior  Common  Rooms  were  always 
abodes  of  geniality  and  of  a robust,  if  classical, 
humour.  Even  of  Bishop  Stubbs  some  jests  are 
still  reported,  and  more  have  been  handed  down 


about  him.  Sociability  has  always  been  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  English  academical  life. 
There  has  never  been  any  general  aloofness,  as  it 
were  on  principle,  between  dons  and  undergradu- 
ates such  as  exists  between  students  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  their  professors.  Indeed,  in  Oxford  the 
professorial  idea  has  never  been  very  strong.  Col- 
legiate life  is  in  too  many  senses  more  vital  than 
university  life  for  such  a development  to  take  place, 
as  it  may  do  in  non-residential  universities.  Such 
- — if  the  expression  may  be  pardoned,  is  “the 
“ average  Oxford  don.”  Accessible,  cultured, 
and  very  human,  very  far  from  the  Dryasdust;  not 
without  a noble  ideal  of  the  good  life,  not  without 
a capacity  for  leading  with  deep  appreciation  a 
comfortable  life ; genuinely  tolerant  of  the  follies  of 
youth,  singularly  intolerant  of  the  prejudices  of  age 
or  of  his  own  contemporaries ; not  without  a firm 
grasp  on  the  realities  of  life,  yet  apt  to  progressive 
intellectual  impenetrability;  tending,  by  reason  of 
sociability,  towards  unproductiveness,  and  oyer 
critical  of  those  who  venture  to  produce;  ordinarily 
in  fact  an  engaging,  attractive  personality,  if  not 
a very  Spartan  or  very  forcible  trainer  of  youth. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  those  dons 
who  remained  at  their  accustomed  posts  during  the 
war  would  very  greatly  alter.  Into  such  souls  the 
iron  does  not  lightly  enter  and  sorrow  passes  gently 
over  them.  These  are  men  who  grow  old  splen- 
didly with  whitening  hair  and  gradual  yielding  of 
the  figure,  but  without  stern  lines  about  the  corners 
of  the  mouth,  without  tautness  of  outline,  without 
strain  or  intentness.  Possibly  the  economic  posi- 
tion, comparative  security  without  in  most  cases 
luxury,,  is  responsible  for  this  particular  type  of 
development.  In  any  case,  over  such  men  the  war 
might  easily  pass  sadly  enough,  but  without  the 
passion  which  leaves  change  behind. 

It  might,  however,  have  been  expected  that  it 
would  be  different  with  the  others — with  those  who 
left  donships  for  public  service  during  the  war,  and 
with  those  who  were  newly  appointed  to  fill  vacan- 
cies existing  when  peace  returned.  It  might  have 
been  thought  that  the  post-war  undergraduate 
would  have  found  his  complement  in  the  post-war 
don.  In  short,  a new  type  of  don  might  have  been 
awaited.  But,  as  a generalisation,  it  is  not  so. 
And  for  that  reason  there  is  a new  divergence  be- 
tween dons  and  undergraduates.  The  old,  pleas- 
ant social  relations  continue,  but  there  is  a change. 
Whilst  the  undergraduate  grows  steadily  more 
economic,  the  don,  in  his  comparative  security, 
fails  at  least  very  largely  to  realise  the  increasingly 
insistent  economic  pressure.  He  cannot,  accord- 
ingly, cater  for  it  in  sympathy  or  in  practical  ad- 
vice. Moreover,  because  the  undergraduate 
realises  this  lack  of  understanding,  the  don  cannot 
even  wisely  and  generously  temper  the  exagger- 
atedly economic  outlook  of  the  younger  generation. 
Before  this  can  be  done  an  ample  realisation  of  the 
difficulties  is  essential.  This  is  not  to  pretend  that 
the  economic  position  of  a don  is  singularly  happy, 
but  at  least  he  has  that  certainty  which  is  so  con- 
spicuously lacking  to  the  ordinary  undergraduate 
about  to  do  battle  with  the  world  and  feeling  rather 
dubious  as  to  the  value  of  his  equipment. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  not  very  surprising.  The 
older  dons  returned  with  an  eagerness  which  it  is 
easy  to  understand.  By  temperament  less  restless 
than  most  men,  their  joy  was  probably  not  very 
seriously  disturbed  by  such  economic  changes  as 
had  overtaken  them.  And  spiritually  they  must 
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have  entered  upon  a paradise  regained.  Oxford 
with  its  busy  silences  at  noon,  its  cold,  compelling 
silences  at  night,  its  incalculable  age  and  its  incal- 
culable youth,  its  mystery,  its  intimate  loveable- 
ness, and  perhaps  a quiet  place  in  which  after  those 
years  they  could  at  last  face  and  outface  sorrow 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  they  hungered 
for  the  old  Oxford,  the  old  life,  without  a change, 
without  a visible  sign  of  scars,  and  miseries,  and 
that  strange  beauty  of  suffering  which  men  cannot 
long  bear  to  look  upon. 

The  new  dons  were  appointed  by  the  old  ones. 
But,  even  more  than  this,  they  had  known  the  old 
Oxford.  They,  too,  must  have  returned  with 
strong  hunger  for  old  quietnesses  in  their  heart.  In 
so  far  as  they  can  see  change,  they  must  surely  re- 
sent  it. 

And  so  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  speak  of  a post- 
war don  in  opposition  to  the  don  of  old  days.  Ad- 
justment to  new  conditions  must  and  will  come. 
But  as  yet  it  has  scarcely  begun.  Its  future  can- 
not be  measured.  But  there  is  room  for  hope  that 
the  change  will  not  be  absolute,  that  the  old  type 
of  don  mav  be  modified,  but  will  not  disappear. 


PRESENTATION 

SLOWLY,  the  importance  of  Presentation  in 
art — that  is  showing  works  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage— is  being  acknowledged  and  prac- 
tised. The  Royal  Academy,  the  National  Gallery, 
the  Tate  Gallery,  the  Wallace  Gallery,  the  Dealers, 
now  present  pictures  as  if  they  are  works  of  art,  not 
goods  stacked  in  a warehouse.  And  while  I was 
congratulating  myself,  and  others,  on  this  improve- 
ment of  taste  and  sense,  a kill-joy  whispered  to  me, 

“ Have  you  seen  the  presentation  of  the  war  pic- 
tures at  the  Crystal  Palace?  ” To  this  question 
he  added  the  horrid  ejaculatory  “ Ha!  Ha  ! 

Unable  to  forget  his  question  I visited  the  Cry- 
stal Palace,  and  mixed  with  the  families,  Papa, 
Mamma,  and  the  Babies,  who  flock,  as  they  always 
have  done,  to  “ The  Nation  s Home  of  Happi- 
ness,” whatever  the  attraction  may  be— Blondin 
on  the  tight  rope,  the  Handel  Festival,  a Football 
Match,  or  the  Imperial  War  Museum.  I went  a 
second  time  to  the  Crystal  Palace  to  assure  myself 
that  the  depression  that  descended  upon  me  during 
my  first  visit,  from  encountering  so  vile  an  example 
of  art  presentation,  was  not  due  to  a mood  of  world- 
weariness. 

In  the  interval  I read  an  extract  from  the  annual 
report  of  the  Imperial  War  Museum,  particularly 
a statement  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Aitken,  who,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Muirhead  Bone,  was  asked 
“ to  investigate  the  conditions  ” of  this  sad  example 
of  twentieth  century  art  presentation.  Mr.  Aitken 
reported  that  “ the  Crystal  Palace  is  quite  un- 
suited to  serve  as  a picture  gallery  in  almost  every 
respect.”  He  never  said  a truer  thing.  I have 
seen  no  report  by  Mr.  Muirhead  Bone,  but  con- 
sidering the  extent  of  his  gifts  to  the  Imperial  War 
Museum,  and  those  from  Sir  William  Orpen,  these 
two  artists  must  have  felt  sick  and  sore  at  the  way 
the  war  pictures  are  presented,  in  surroundings 
that  are  unbelievably  dowdy  and  dirty. 

Everyone  of  mature  age  has  a sentimental  affec- 
tion for  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  once  the  Pompeian 
and  Egyptian  Courts,  the  painted  and  gilded 
statues  of  past  monarchs,  the  casts  of  good  and  bad 
examples  of  classical  statuary,  the  bulbous-eyed 


Egyptian  figures,  and  so  on,  made  an  appeal  of 
wonder.  To-day  they  are  discoloured  and  chipped, 
frowsy  and  dingy,  but  there  they  linger,  uncared 
for,  and  in  their  midst  you  see,  with  an  ache,  modern 
models  with  grave  words  inscribed  on  them  as 
“ The  Glorious  Dead,”  and  “ Their  Name  Liveth 
for  Evermore.”  For  the  exhibits  of  the  art  section 
of  the  Imperial  War  Museum  have  been  squeezed 
into  any  kind  of  spaces  not  actually  occupied  by 
the  neglected  Arts  of  Peace  of  a past  generation, 
and  we  find  a horrible  squatting  Egyptian  figure, 
besmirched  with  the  dust  and  dirt  of  the  century, 
alongside  the  model  of  an  heroic  Tommy.  The 
pictures  can  be  seen,  but  it  is  a dim  light,  and  the 
rooms  are  higgledy-piggledy,  and  the  principle 
seems  to  have  been — wherever  there  is  a yard  of 
wall-space  hang  something.  No,  all  the  pictures 
cannot  be  seen.  I particularly  wanted  to  study 
Mr.  Sargent’s  fifteen  water-colours  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  catalogue  should  be  in  Bay  C.  They 
were  not  there.  They  had  been  removed,  with 
other  “valuable  and  delicate  water-colours,”  be- 
cause the  Crystal  Palace  roof  leaks.  One  of  the 
many  gentle  ex-service  men,  who  act  as  custodians, 
told  me  that  the  Sargents  were  in  portfolios  in  the 
balcony.  “ Then  I can  see  them,”  I said  joy- 
fully. “ No,”  he  replied,  sternly;  “ the  balcony 
is  closed  at  5 o’clock.” 

I do  not  in  any  way  blame  Sir  Alfred  Mond,  the 
Chairman,  or  Sir  Martin  Conway,  the  Director- 
General  of  the  Imperial  War  Museum.  They  had 
to  cut  their  coat  according  to  the  Treasury  cloth, 
and  the  Crystal  Palace  was  the  only  place  large 
enough  to  hold  the  pictures  as  well  as  the  imple- 
ments and  records  of  war,  which  range  from  the 
tremendous  full-size  model  of  an  18-inch  Naval 
Gun,  throwing  a projectile  of  1 J tons,  to  a neck-tie, 
red  with  black  filigree  spots,  that  was  worn  by  a 
spy  who  was  shot  in  the  Tower  of  London.  This 
colossal  18-inch  Naval  Gun  is  on  the  line  in  the 
place  of  honour.  It  dominates  the  exhibition;  the 
Crystal  Palace  is  the  right  place  for  it ; it  is  beauti- 
fully presented  ; but  the  pictures  and  sculptures  are 
a side-show.  Many  of  them  are  works  of  art,  but 
what  is  art  compared  with  engines  of  destruction  ? 
A mechanic  told  me  that  the  war  was  won  by  Ford 
cars. 

There  is  a right  way  and  a wrong  way  of  present- 
ing pictures.  Canada,  in  regard  to  her  War 

Memorials  Collection,  took  the  right  way  chiefly 
through  the  foresight  and  energy  of  Lord 
Beaverbrook  and  Mr.  Konody.  Before  one  picture 
was  commissioned,  the  plans  of  the  Canadian  Wfir 
Memorial  building  to  be  erected  near  to  the  new 
Canadian  National  Gallery  on  the  heights  above 
the  Ottawa  River  were  drawn  and  approved,  and 
the  place  of  each  picture  was  assigned.  The 
artists  were  given  the  size  of  the  works  they  were 
to  paint ; they  were  informed  generally  on  the  con- 
ditions of  lighting  and  environment;  so  they  knew, 
whether  they  painted  well  or  ill,  that  the  pictures 
would  have  their  appointed  places,  and  would  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  whole,  in  a spacious,  well- 
lighted  gallery  designed  for  the  purpose.  I am 
aware  that  this  Canadian  War  Memorial  Gallery 
is  not  yet  built,  that  it  may  not  be  built  for  years, 
but  the  idea  exists,  and  the  plans ; and  the  clear  fact 
that  Canada,  in  the  matter  of  Art  Presentation  has 
shown  herself  to  be  a way-shower. 

The  paintings,  drawings  and  sculptures  in  the 
Imperial  War  Museum  are  so  fine  and  interesting 
that  it  is  a scandal  if  they  are  to  remain  permanently 
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in  their  present  uncomfortable  and  discomforting 
environment.  For  the  Crystal  Palace  is  in  a state 
of  decay.  Everywhere  one  sees  signs  of  the  lack 
of  money,  and  the  consequent  lack  of  attention. 
The  pictures  suffer  from  this  air  of  disorder  and 
neglect.  They  should  be  separated  from  the  Im- 
plements of  Warfare.  Guns  and  water-colours  do 
not  combine.  And  when  I have  been  looking  at  a 
Fragment  of  a Boat  from  the  Hampshire,  or  a 
Turkish  gun  put  out  of  action  by  the  British  sloop 
Odin,  I am  not  exactly  in  the  mood  to  appreciate 
the  quiet  beauty  of  Mr.  D.  Y.  Cameron’s  ‘ The  Bat- 
tlefield of  Ypres,  Winter  1918-19,’  or  the  interest- 
ing and  effective  Panels  in  Plaster  by  Mr.  C.  S. 
Jagger,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Ledward. 

Apart  altogether  from  being  a pictorial  record  of 
the  conflict,  the  pictures  in  the  Imperial  War 
Museum  are  a remarkable  object-lesson  in  the 
various  manifestations  of  painting  in  the  second 
decade  of  the  twentieth  century.  There  is  no 
public  exhibition  where  one  can  see  so  many  ex- 
amples of  the  newer  reputations — Messrs.  Nevin- 
son,  Paul  and  John  Nash,  Colin  Gill,  Stanley 
Spencer,  Eric  Kennington,  Darsie  Japp,  W.  P. 
Roberts,  and  others.  These  artists  put  their  best 
work  into  these  pictures,  and  they  deserve  at  least 
a decent  presentation  of  their  efforts. 

And  where,  pray,  can  we  see  such  an  array  of 
portraits  as  Sir  William  Orpen’s  Soldiers  and  Fly- 
ing Men,  so  gay,  so  quickening  in  colour,  and  each 
of  them  touched  off  with  a characterisation,  that 
gives  them  the  air,  living  or  dead,  of  answering  in 
person  to  the  proud  lament,  “ Their  name  liveth 
for  evermore  ”?  With  profound  emotion  I look 
upon  his  series  of  Flying  Men.  A new  type,  they 
were  born  and  flew,  and  Orpen,  in  these  portraits, 
has  caught  all  the  romance,  fearlessness,  and  bird- 
like look  of  these  bright  young  creatures  in  his 
bright  and  eager  canvases.  From  them  I pass  to 
the  series  of  pictures  painted  for  the  Air  Service. 
A new  thing  in  art  are  these  startling  works  done 
from  eye-memory,  some  of  them  beautiful  even 
when  they  represent  killing  and  destruction,  such 
as  an  ' Air  Raid  on  El  Arish.’ 

I repeat  these  Imperial  War  Museum  pictures 
are  worthy  a better,  no,  a best  Presentation.  Let 
the  Implements  of  Warfare — guns,  torpedoes  and 
battered  airplanes — have  the  ground  floor  in  a new 
building,  but  place  the  pictures  and  sculptures 
away  from  them  in  spacious,  well-lighted  galleries 
on  the  first  floor,  and  give  them  the  fair  kind  of 
Presentation  that  is  accorded  to  goods  exposed  in 
the  windows  of  Bond  Street  shops. 

As  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  I should  make  a huge 
bonfire  of  every  bit  of  the  soiled  and  broken  Arts 
of  Peace  that  it  now  contains.  And  then?  I 
should  clean  and  paint  it,  and  convert  it  into  a gala 
Horticultural  Show  Place  (shrubs  and  flowers  don’t 
mind  leaks)  with  side-shows  explaining  by  example 
to  an  impoverished  public  “ How  to  Live  on  the 
Garden.”  Art  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Crystal 
Palace. 

C.  Lewis  Hind. 

‘MAIN  STREET’ 

THERE  are  some  books  which  arouse  a 
nation’s  fury,  and  ' Main  Street  ’*  is  such 
a book.  It  has  caused  a sensation  in 
America  far  out  of  proportion  to  its  literary  merits, 
great  as  these  undoubtedly  are.  For  here  is  an  in- 

*Main Street.  By  Sinclair  Lewis.  Harcourt,  Brace  and  How. 
New  York. 


dictment  of  the  whole  middle  class  of  America,  a 
cruel,  glaring  exposure.  We  walk  down  this 
street,  which  we  know  is  not  one  street  only,  but 
stretches  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  and  our 
soul  is  crushed  with  a sense  of  hopeless  oppression. 
Out  of  the  wooden  windows  peer  censorious  eyes, 
the  eyes  of  mean  men  and  women,  masking  their 
beastliness  behind  white  muslin  curtains  of 
hypocrisy.  From  the  by-ways  stroll  bullies  and 
sneaks,  and  in  the  gutters  play  children  who  are 
destined  to  grow  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  stultified 
gloom,  unrelieved  by  beauty  in  any  form,  unen- 
lightened save  in  the  sordid  concerns  of  their  im- 
mediate neighbourhood. 

To  those  who  love  America  and  the  American 
people,  this  book  will  come  as  a very  unpleasant 
shock.  Whether  it  is  true  or  false,  I will  examine 
in  a moment.  The  actual  story  itself  is  a simple 
one.  Carol  Milford,  a highly  strung,  artistic  girl, 
who  really  should  have  grown  to  maturity  in  the 
London  of  the  early  nineties,  marries  Will  Kenni- 
cot,  a staid,  matter-of-fact  doctor  whose  heart  and 
practice  are  centred  in  a typical  town  of  the  middle 
west,  Gophir  Prairie.  She  does  not  love  him  pas- 
sionately, but  she  admires  his  strength,  she  wishes 
to  educate  him,  and  she  has  a dim  but  cherished 
idea  that  she  will  be  able  to  bring  Gophir  Prairie 
to  the  ways  of  civilization,  that  she  will  be  able  to 
redeem  it  from  its  materialism,  to  make  it  read,  to 
make  it  smile  and  think. 

This  is  the  town  she  hoped  to  reform.  “ She 
saw  that  Gophir  Prairie  was  merely  an  enlargement 
of  all  the  hamlets  which  they  had  been  passing. 
The  huddled  low  wooden  houses  broke  the  plains 
scarcely  more  than  would  a hazel  thicket.  Main 
Street,  with  its  two-story  brick  shops,  its  story- 
and-a-half  wooden  residences,  its  muddy  expanse 
from  concrete  walk  to  walk,  its  huddle  of  Fords 
and  lumber  wagons,  was  too  small  to  absorb  her. 
The  broad,  straight,  unenticing  gashes  of  the 
streets  let  in  the  grasping  prairie  on  every  side. 
She  realised  the  vastness  and  the  emptiness  of  the 
land.  The  skeleton  iron  windmill  on  the  farm  a 
few  blocks  away,  at  the  north  end  of  Main  Street, 
was  like  the  ribs  of  a dead  cow.  She  thought  of 
the  coming  of  the  Northern  winter,  when  the  un- 
protected houses  would  crouch  together  in  terror  of 
storms  galloping  out  of  that  wild  waste.” 

The  people  in  this  purgatory  are  frankly  revolt- 
ing. We  catch  vivid  glimpses  of  their  surround- 
ings — the  fly-buzzing  saloon  with  a brilliant  gold 
and  enamel  whisky  sign  across  the  front.  It  has 
a stink  of  stale  beer,  and  thick  voices  trolling  out 
dirty  songs — vice  gone  feeble  and  unenterprising 
and  dull— the  delicacy  of  a mining  camp  minus 
its  vigour.  We  see  the  tobacco  shop,  called  “ The 
Smoke  House,”  filled  with  young  men  shaking 
dice  for  cigarettes.  We  see  the  clothing  store,  with 
the  suits  which  looked  worn  and  glossless  while 
they  were  still  new,  and  “ Billy’s  Lunch,”  with 
its  odour  of  onions  and  the  smoke  of  hot  lard,  its 
thick  handleless  cups  on  the  wet  oilcloth-covered 
counter,  and  “ in  the  doorway  a young  man  audi- 
bly sucking  a tooth-pick.” 

Perhaps  even  these  things  she  might  have  borne, 
had  there  been  in  the  town  any  real  friendship,  or 
even  an  attempt  at  good  manners.  But  there  is 
neither.  The  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  land 
of  liberty  are  without  a redeeming  feature.  Their 
minds  are  blankly  ignorant  and  stuffed  full  of  pre- 
judices. Carol’s  friends  think  it  is  so  wicked  to 
drink  a glass  of  wine  that  Hell  must  surely  follow 
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as  a natural  consequence.  They  persecute  a poor 
farmer  because  he  has  socialistic  opinions,  and  lose 
their  temper  when  his  wife  gains  a prize  for  her 
baby  at  a show. 

Towards  Carol  they  are  fairly  civil,  though  in- 
wardly hostile.  The  town  shivers  and  prophecies 
dark  things  when  she  shows  more  than  an  inch  of 
ankle,  they  turn  on  her  when  she  pays  her  maid 
decent  wages,  and  when  she  attempts  to  make  them 
read,  the  result  is  devastating.  For  the  desolation 
which  has  invaded  Gophir  Prairie  is  universal; 
there  is  no  oasis  in  this  desert  of  Philistinism, 
thinly-veiled  sensuality,  hysterical  Puritanism.  In 
a book  of  this  nature,  the  struggles  of  an  artist 
against  the  common  herd,  one’s  sympathies  are 
frequently  with  the  common  herd.  But  in  Main 
Street,  from  the  very  first  start  one’s  sympathies 
are  with  Carol.  For  her  struggle  is  not  merely 
for  art,  for  beauty ; it  is  for  decency  and  intelligence 
itself,  for  the  very  elements  of  what  we  on  this  side 
call  civilisation.  And  her  failure  is  complete  and 
unmitigated. 

This  is  a fact  to  be  faced.  Is  ' Main  Street 
true?  No  book  of  its  sort  has  made  such  an  up- 
roar in  America  for  generations.  We  are  led  to 
believe  by  the  author  that  the  state  of  affairs  he  has 
represented  is  universal.  He  claims  to  have  ex- 
pressed the  psychology  of  a whole  nation.  If  he 
is  right,  there  is  little  hope  for  America. 

But  he  is  wrong.  He  is  not  wrong  in  his  facts. 
He  is  wrong  in  his  implications.  Those  who 
know  the  Middle  West  will  testify  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  outside  of  this  picture.  There  is  nothing 
more  gloomy  than  the  beginning  of  civilisation, 
and  this  endless  street,  stretching  with  few  inter- 
vals, over  thousands  of  miles,  is  all  that  he  has 
said.  It  is  coarse,  ugly,  bestial.  The  lusts  of  its 
inhabitants  are  no  more,  and  possibly  a great  deal 
less,  than  the  lusts  of  their  European  brethren,  but 
they  are  made  infinitely  less  attractive  by  the  fact 
they  are  in  every  way  unbeautiful,  and  because  of 
the  existence,  by  their  side,  of  a fanatical  Purit- 
anism which  is  really  a relic  of  the  Mayflower. 

But  look  a little  deeper.  Here,  we  are  told,  is  a 
nation  of  materialists,  a nation  which  rejects  cul- 
ture, which  is  ignorant,  selfish,  unenlightened. 
Admit  for  a moment  that  this  is  true.  And  then 
ask  yourself  why  it  is  true.  The  answer  is  not  far 
to  seek,  especially  for  an  Englishman  who  has 
visited  the  Middle-West.  The  answer  is  because 
these  people  are  children,  and  their  materialism  is 
a childish  materialism,  implying  not  so  much  a 
quality  of  greed  as  a quality  of  intense  interest  in 
their  own  doings,  to  the  exclusion  of  anybody 
else’s.  For  when  one  goes  to  America,  one  realizes 
that  here  at  last  is  the  promised  land,  where  tract 
upon  tract  of  the  richest  pasture,  the  thickest  woods, 
the  greatest  hills  lie  awaiting  for  man  to  do  with 
them  as  he  pleases.  So,  like  eager  children,  they 
go  out  in  the  keen  dry  air  to  cut  down  the  trees, 
and  to  build  and  build,  not  so  much  in  the  spirit 
of  Babel  as  in  that  of  a child  with  a box  of  bricks, 
seeing  how  high  he  can  get.  And  the  effort,  as 
Lord  Bryce  has  said,  “ takes  from  its  very  vastness 
a tinge  of  ideality.” 

That  is  the  explanation  of  ‘ Main  Street  ’ and  the 
final  refutation  of  Carol  Kennicot.  Because  she 
was  not  of  the  stuff  from  which  Gophir  Prairie  was 
made,  she  thought  Gophir  Prairie  was  wrong,  that 
it  was  a gross,  unbeautiful  place.  It  was  a natural 
supposition,  and  it  would  need  a greater  than  she 


to  see  the  true  poetry  of  these  prairie  dwellers.  For 
the  poetry  is  not  in  the  street,  it  is  outside.  “ 'I  he 
broad,  straight,  unenticing  gashes  of  the  streets 
let  in  the  grasping  prairie  on  every  side.”  In  that 
sentence  is  concentrated  the  whole  of  the  Middle 
West,  the  whole  of  that  colossal  struggle  of  the 
American  with  nature  itself. 

From  that  struggle  spring  all  the  disagreeable 
consequences  which  so  stifled  the  mind  of  Carol 
Kennicot,  and  which  sometimes  stifle  the  minds  of 
Europeans  as  well.  If  we  judge  by  externals,  we 
shall  judge  as  she  did.  Walk  down  some  of  the 
streets  of  those  towns  that  cluster  so  endlessly  west 
of  Minnesota— Springpark,  Watertown,  Winsted, 
Litchfield.  What  will  you  find?  You  will  not  find 
much  in  the  way  of  aesthetics,  or  a love  of  literature, 
or  a comprehension  of  the  meaning  and  standards 
of  culture.  You  will  find  a gross  ignorance  of 
Europe,  and  very  often  a good  deal  of  immorality. 
But  you  will  find  that  their  ignorance  is  not  the 
ignorance  of  indolence,  but  of  occupation.  They 
are  engaged  in  a vast  work,  the  work  of  subduing 
a continent.  And  their  immorality,  while  it  is  less 
picturesque,  is  also  more  open  than  that  of  their 
European  brethren.  If  a man  is  immoral  in 
America,  he  lets  you  know  it.  If  a woman  is  im- 
moral, other  people  let  you  know  it.  For  here,  in 
this  teeming  limbo,  men  are  honest.  They  do  not 
pretend  to  be  what  they  are  not.  Their  ignorance 
is  not  disguised;  it  is  only  flaunted.  Their 
materialism  is  not  a thing  of  shame  ; it  is  a thing  to 
be  worshipped  openly,  like  a god,  in  the  ^ great, 
wide  spaces  to  which  their  hearts  belong.  f Main 
Street  ’ is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
literary  photographs  that  this  generation  has  seen. 
And  like  most  photographs,  it  is  a libel. 

Beverley  Nichols. 


DRAMA 

THE  EDGE  O’  BEYOND 

SHAKESPEARE,  when  he  annexed  another 
man’s  story,  was  careful  only  to  annex  as 
much  as  he  wanted ; it  was  not  his  habit  to 
cramp  his  freedom  of  movement  by  overburdening 
his  back  and  brain  with  too  much  literary  property. 
His  example  might  well  be  followed  by  the  average 
adapter  of  novels — whose  constant  failing  is  en- 
deavour to  adapt  with  too  much  faithfulness,  to 
annex  too  much  of  his  original.  I have  an  idea 
that  the  best  way  to  dramatize  a novel  would  be  to 
read  it  once,  and  once  only,  and  to  delay  the  actual 
writing  of  the  drama  until  such  time  as  dialogue, 
details  and  incidents  had  faded  to  a hazy  memory. 
What  remained  at  the  end  of  six  months  or  so  would 
be  no  more  than  the  essentials  of  plot  and  character  ; 
the  bones  and  framework  of  a story  which  might 
take  the  form  of  drama  as  naturally,  or  almost  as 
naturally,  as  it  first  took  the  form  of  a novel.  There 
would  be  trouble,  of  course,  with  the  original  author, 
who  might  roundly  declare  that  the  plot  and  the 
people  were  not  his ; but  if  he  had  brains,  he  would 
see,  in  the  end,  that  a drama  should  grow  as  a novel 
grows,  and  that  people  in  a play  must  not  talk  like 
people  in  a book. 

The  customary  method,  unfortunately,  is  the 
method  of  remembrance,  not  forgetfulness;  which 
is  another  wav  of  saving  that  a novel  is  adapted  to 
theatrical  use*  by  a series  of  surgical  operations 
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instead  of  a process  of  growth.  Episodes  and  char- 
acters are  hacked  out  of  chapters  and  stitched  to- 
gether in  the  lengths  required  for  an  act ; and  I 
have  even  talked  with  authors  who  considered  their 
faithful  adherence  to  the  sequence  and  dialogue  of 
the  original  as  something  approaching  a merit.  Yet 
the  hacking  process  always  leaves  its  scars,  the 
stitches  are  seldom  invisible ; and  the  fact  that  an 
adaptation  on  these  lines  is  occasionally  successful 
is  merely  a proof  that  a story  essentially  suited  to 
the  stage  will  stand  a lot  of  hard  treatment. 

‘ The  Edge  o’  Beyond  ’ at  the  Garrick  Theatre  is 
a case  in  point;  if  Miss  Ruby  Miller  and  Mr.  Roy 
Horniman  had  read  the  book  through  and  then  put 
it  aside,  I am  inclined  to  think  they  would  have 
turned  out  a sounder  play.  Certain  incidents  and 
elements,  standing  out  boldly  in  their  memory, 
would  have  dwarfed  other  incidents  and  elements; 
they  would  have  been  less  tempted  to  introduce 
episodes  which  may  be  effective  enough  in  a novel, 
where  two  or  three  stories  can  run  side  by  side,  but 
give  a patchwork  effect  to  a play ; and  round  their 
outstanding  incidents  and  elements  the  drama  would 
have  grouped  itself  and  grown.  Unhampered  by 
too  much  literary  property,  they  might  have  realized 
that  it  is  difficult  to  make  theatrical  use  of  what  is 
obviously  a main  idea  of  the  book — the  call  of  the 
wild  to  the  ears  of  the  civilized,  the  victory  of  open- 
air  Rhodesia  over  Bond  Street  and  the  joys  of  May- 
fair.  The  problem,  in  the  novel,  may  be  presented 
with  that  essence  of  drama  which  is  conflict;  the 
printed  page  can  suggest  wide  space  and  the  love  of 
it,  where  the  theatre,  more  concrete  in  its  methods, 
reduces  wide  space  to  a backcloth  and  the  yearning 
for  the  far  horizon  to  affection  for  a painted  moun- 
tain. The  effect  of  the  open  space  upon  the  human 
mind,  the  struggle  of  the  crowd-bred  to  escape  its 
slow,  overwhelming  influence,  is  a dramatic  theme, 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  an  author  who  was  free 
to  choose  his  method  of  development  would  select 
instinctively  the  gradual  and  suggestive  method  of 
print  in  preference  to  the  actuality  and  comparative 
swiftness  of  the  stage.  Spoken  words,  seen  action, 
must  be  very  deftly  used  if  they  are  to  convey,  in  a 
few  passing  moments,  the  steady,  impalpable,  ever- 
growing influence  that  draws  little  man  from  his 
swarming  fellows  to  the  silence  of  the  far  horizon. 

Perhaps  it  was  with  the  laudable  intention  of 
enhancing  the  attractions  of  the  far  horizon  that  the 
authors  concocted  the  scene  in  a London  drawing- 
room ; the  Belgravian  bridge-party  opened  up  such 
a vista  of  insufferable  boredom  that  it  was  difficult 
to  imagine  that  any  sane  woman  would  hesitate,  for 
a moment,  when  given  the  chance  to  escape  from  it. 
The  play  would  be  lightened  if  the  act  were  cut 
bodily ; yet  with  it  would  go  all  attempt  to  present 
the  atmospheric  conflict  in  action. 

Since  the  main  idea  shows  a tendency  to  crumple, 
the  piece  must  be  judged  as  a series  of  episodes 
more  or  less  connected  and  amusing.  British 
audiences  are  no  sticklers  for  form  and  consistency, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  precedents  for  the  success  of 
the  disjointed,  episodical  play ; if  ‘ The  Edge 
o’  Beyond  ’ fulfils  the  hopes  of  its  authors  and 
backers,  it  will  owe  its  prosperity  to  the  fact  that  the 
public  is  amused  by  the  episode  of  the  Idle  Settlers 
and  the  Fashionable  Sister  and  stirred  to  its  depths 
by  the  episode  of  the  Cruel  Farmer,  his  Wife  and 
the  Harley  Street  Specialist.  Should  their  depths 
and  sympathies  be  sufficiently  stirred,  they  will 
accept  the  episode  of  the  Savage  Mule  (off)  and  re- 


joice in  the  justice  inflicted  on  the  Cruel  Farmer ; 
and  should  they  be  sufficiently  amused  by  the  Idle 
Settlers,  they  will  accept  the  long  story  concerning 
the  marriage  of  one  of  them. 

The  actors  in  a dramatized  novel  labour  under 
much  the  same  disadvantages  as  the  adapters ; they 
are  handicapped  by  the  memory  of  actions  or  char- 
acteristics which  do  not  exist  in  the  play.  Perhaps 
Miss  Doris  Lloyd  was  so  handicapped  during  part, 
at  least,  of  her  performance ; which  was  no  more 
than  a conventional  expression  of  stage  tenderness 
and  very  stage  motherhood  until  the  one  dramatic 
moment  when  she  let  herself  go  with  the  passion 
that  marks  her  an  actress.  Miss  Lloyd  has  a quality 
rare  in  English  actresses — sheer  force  ; with  my 
compliments  on  its  possession  I beg  to  offer  a 
suggestion.  We  should  not  have  been  so  surprised 
as  we  were  at  the  outburst ; if  her  characterization 
had  been  equal  to  her  power,  we  should  have  known 
that,  for  all  her  quiet  and  submission,  there  was  fire 
in  the  down-trodden  woman.  Had  we  known  it,  the 
outburst  would  have  seemed  inevitable ; and  the 
sense  of  the  inevitable — the  conviction  that  so,  and 
so  only,  could  this  man  or  this  woman  express  an 
emotion — is  the  supreme  achievement  of  acting. 

Several  of  the  other  characters  seemed  to  be 

oppressed  by  the  influence  of  their  early  home,  the 

novel ; there  were  even  rare — very  rare — occasions 

when  the  bookish  element  proved  too  much  for  Miss 

Ruby  Miller.  On  the  whole,  she  defied  it  with 

spirit  and  admirable  buoyancy;  Miss  Miller,  the 

actress,  atones  for  many  failings  on  the  part  of  Miss 

Miller,  the  playwright.  „ TT 

’ r J Cicely  Hamilton. 

VERSE 

THE  GOOD  TIMES 

IF  only  I could  give  my  good  times  back, 

With  both  my  hands  in  cunning  of  verse  or  clay, 
Or  build  for  them  a prison  of  golden  chords, 
Wherefrom,  perhaps,  to-morrow  or  next  day, 
Some  lover  with  his  longing,  leaning  bow 
Might  bid  the  joyous  captives  out  to  play. 

Then  should  a hard-pressed  crew  of  racing  boys, 
Their  four-oared  skiffs  once  more  up  shining  Ouse, 
Urge  forward  through  the  soft-aired  April  dusk, 
To  win  what  in  their  hearts  they  thought  to  lose. 

To  hear  the  hollow  clash  of  their  bright  oars 
Scatter  the  water  first  beneath  the  shade 
Of  that  old  bridge,  boy-crowded,  decked  with  flags, 
Whose  buried  stones  the  Romans  first  had  laid. 

Then  should  the  light,  that  ne’er  on  land  or  sea 
Shall  one  boy’s  lips  and  limbs  entrance  again, 
Break  from  the  prairie  darkness  and  set  free 
A dead  December  trail  upon  the  plain, 

Laugh  in  his  hot  blood,  witch  the  dark-sprung 
pine, 

Dance  in  his  dancing  eyes  and  axe’s  edge, 

Shout  as  the  tall  trees  totter,  and  shake  and  shine, 
Star  beyond  star,  above  his  laden  sledge. 

And  there  should  gleam  once  more  the  wild,  soft 

eve 

Of  his  first  mare,  white-socked,  with  sorrel  hide, 
Half  British  hack,  half  broncho,  halter  shy, 
Whom  he  had  broken  in  to  drive  and  ride. 
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And  there  should  spring  an  hour  with  tiger  brow, 
All  this  forgot,  all  else  forgot,  to  heap 
Above  a shuddering  liner’s  lifted  bow 
The  snow-capped,  shattering  thunder  of  the  deep. 

And  Lomond  should  sing,  and  Ledi,  as  once  they 

sang,  , 

And  an  old  grey  town  smile  up  from  Arthur  s Seat, 
And  June  with  her  gipsy  arms  come  yawning  down 
The  sun-drenched  road  from  Spain  to  Pierrefitte. 

H.  H.  Bashford. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

IRISH  PEACE 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — Most  Englishmen  will  view  the  present 
state  of  our  relations  with  Ireland  with  a profound 
disappointment  which  will  readily  find  expression 
in  anger  directed  at  those  who  now  lead  the  Irish 
people.  There  will  be  bitter  words  enough  for  Mr. 
de  Valera.  The  stale  epithets  of  vituperation  will 
once  again  find  ample  and  continuous  employment. 
St.  George’s  Channel,  already  two  Atlantics  wide, 
will  stretch  between  us  a yet  wider  sea  of  unappeas- 
able misunderstanding.  For  in  England  there  is 
still  the  feeling  that  this  is  a duel  between  states- 
men, that  Mr.  de  Valera  and  his  colleagues  are  free 
to  decide  upon  present  issues  in  whatever  sense  they 
please.  That  is  one  mistake.  The  second  is  the 
widely-voiced  belief  that  the  people  are  more 
moderate  than  the  proposals'  of  their  spokesmen 
would  lead  us  to  believe.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  cherishing  illusions  at  such  a time. 
Nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  than  facile 
optimism.  It  is  the  first  duty  of  those  who  have 
recently  been  in  Ireland  to  state  straightforwardly 
the  impressions  they  formed  upon  the  spot. 

No  man  could  pretend  that  Eamon  de  Valera  is 
not  the  accepted  leader  of  the  Irish  people,  but  he 
occupies  that  position  neither  because  he  can  dictate 
to,  nor  because  he  can  be  driven  by,  the  people  he 
leads.  He  is  their  leader  because  there  is  inherent 
in  him  the  most  vigorous  expression  of  their 
nationality.  He  is  not  trying  to  drag  them  into 
independence.  He  is  not  being  coerced  into  de- 
manding it.  He  and  they  will  it  by  virtue  of  one 
national  will.  Mr.  George  Russell  (A.E.)  has  de- 
scribed in  his  pamphlet  ‘ The  Inner  and  the  Outer 
Ireland  ’ the  ineradicable  nature  of  that  resolve.  It 
is  the  law  of  growth.  They  cannot  help  themselves. 
They  have  never  yet  come  to  the  glorious  manhood 
of  an  Irish  civilisation.  They  know  that  it  is  in 
them  to  do  so.  They  surge  towards  it  . . A.E. 

is  wise  with  an  aged  wisdom.  In  language  more 
moving  than  anv  which  even  he  has  used  before,  he 
registers  his  opinion  that  settlement  of  this  question 
is  beyond  the  powers  of  understanding  of  English- 
men and  Irishmen  to  achieve  until  “ world  circum- 
stance ” greater  than  they  shall  intervene. 

Those  of  us  who  love  Ireland,  who  love  the  intel- 
lectual candour  and  generosity  of  those  amazing 
young  men  who  are  doomed  to  obscure  fates,  if  this 
war  be  rekindled,  and  who  love  beyond  all  the 
honour  and  high  name  of  England,  cannot  but  feel 
a violent  animosity  against  history,  geography, 
policy — against  the  whole  mass  of  considerations 
which  have  made  this  issue  what  it  is. 

There  would  seem  to  be  one  solution.  Bv  one 
proud  act  of  generosity  t.he  whole  history  of  Eng- 


land in  Ireland  may  oe  redeemed.  Give  Ireland 
independence  on  condition  that  treaties  be  signed 
pledging  her  to  enter  upon  no  foreign  alliances 
without  our  consent,  to  place  her  ports  under  British 
protection  in  event  of  war,  to  build  no  navy,  to  limit 
her  armv.  As  for  Ulster— let  her  join  the  rest  of 
Ireland  with  plentiful  guarantees  that  no  law  shall 
be  applied  to  her  without  her  consent.  There  is  not 
room  for  two  nations  in  Ireland.  Either  “ big  busi- 
ness ” in  Belfast — the  only  real  stumbling  block — 
must  be  English  or  Irish,  must  go  out  altogether, 
or  come  in  altogether.  The  Irishman  and  surely 
he  has  his  excuse — dreads  another  English  Pale  in 
Ireland.  This  is  a proposal  often  brought  forward 
in  Ireland.  Surely  it  could  be  made  to  give  ample 
securities  to  England,  and  surely  the  English 
Crown  would  in  no  way  be  dishonoured  by  a great 
and  noble  act  of  belated  reparation  for  eight  cer- 
turies  of  wrongdoing  which  most  Englishmen 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  forget. 

Yours,  etc., 

E.  S.  Cohn. 


THE  UPPER  SILESIAN  OUESTION  FROM 
THE  FRENCH  POINT  OF  VIEW 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR,— This  question,  which,  the  Press  here  de- 
clares, arouses  little  interest  amongst  the  English 
public,  is  exciting  Frenchmen  as  nothing  has  since 
the  war  itself,  and  as  its  solution,  by  the  League  of 
Nations,  in  concordance  with  British  views  will 
almost  certainly  result  in  the  rupture  of  the  Entente 
Cordiale,  your  readers  may  find  interest  in  the 
following  precis  of  the  principal  arguments  put  for- 
ward by  France  in  favour  of  attributing  the  dis- 
puted region  to  Poland  : — 

1.  Germany  with  two  such  powerful  potential 
arsenals  as  the  valley  of  Ruhr  and  the  mining  dis- 
trict of  Upper  Silesia,  holds  in  her  hands  the  means 
of  her  much  cherished  revenge  for  the  last  war,  the 
fulfilment  of  which  embodies  a direct  attack  on 
France.  If  French  troops  are  kept  in  constant  occu- 
pation of  the  former  district,  and  the  latter  be  given 
to  Poland,  this  danger  is  removed. 

2.  In  the  time  of  the  Monarchy  the  value  of 
Poland  as  an  ally  was  admitted  and  her  neglect 
regretted. 

Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  owned  that  one  of  the 
greatest  mistakes  of  the  Empire  had  been  the  under- 
estimation of  the  value  and  importance  of  Poland  as 
a friend  to  France. 

Two  such  lessons  from  history  cannot  be 
neglected  by  the  Republic,  and  everything  possible 
should  be  done  to  maintain  a firm  Polish  alliance. 

3.  Poland  in  possession  of  Upper  Silesia  will 
rapidly  develop  into  a strong,  prosperous,  and 
organised  country,  and  will  act  as  a barrier  to  the 
spread  of  German  influence  in  Russia,  which,  as 
already  pointed  out  by  certain  Englishmen,  would: 
eventually  turn  into  alliance  against  France,  and  is 
already  developing  wherever  possible. 

4.  Poland  deprived  of  Upper  Silesia  will  rapidly 
sink  down,  through  lack  of  means  to  build  herself 
up,  will  turn  forcibly  to  Germany  for  all  her  wants, 
fall  completely  into  the  latter’s  power,  and  act  as  the 
bridge  between  Germany  and  a rebuilt  Russia, 
enabling  their  respective  armies  to  join  forces  at  a 
moment’s  notice  and  sweep  over  Europe  as  a verit- 
able raz-de-maree  (tidal  wave)  carrying  all  before 
them. 
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It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  these  arguments, 
though  perhaps  not  invincible,  are  very  cogent,  and 
deserve  careful  study  and  reflection  on  the  part  of 
those  who  seek  only  to  enable  a peaceful-minded 
Germany  to  develop  more  quickly  her  industries 
and  business  capacity. 

On  the  subject  of  the  plebiscite,  two  important 
facts,  often  emphasized  in  France,  are  apt  to  be  lost 
sight  of  in  England. 

1.  Germany  to  obtain  her  narrow  majority  spent 
millions  upon  millions  in  every  possible  trick  for 
falsifying  the  result,  and  obtaining  biassed  votes. 

2.  As  stated  by  the  Versailles  Peace  Conference 
after  agreeing  to  the  plebiscite,  German  educational 
text-books  and  maps  have  always  taught  young 
Germans  that  Upper  Silesia  is  essentially  Polish  in 
language  and  inhabitants,  and  belongs  wholly  to 
Poland.  The  significance  of  this  last  fact  must  be 
patent  to  everybody  in  considering  whether  as  a 
question  of  justice  the  country  should  be  allocated 
to  Germany. 

Finally  let  it  be  remarked  that  Germany  without 
Upper  Silesia  and  three  years  after  the  Armistice  is 
reported  on  all  hands  to  be  prosperous  and  to  have 
her  workpeople  fully  employed.  Can  this  area  then 
be  so  necessary  to  Germany’s  commercial  expansion 
and  trade  with  England? 

Yours,  etc., 

A.  J.  R.  Fraser  Taylor. 

155,  Avenue  du  Maine,  Paris. 


THE  INDIAN  ARMY 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — I have  read  and  thought  over  the  letter  on 
‘ The  Indian  Army  ’ which  appeared  in  your  last 
issue.  The  subject  is  one  of  which  the  English 
public  know  very  little.  Not  that  this  is  the  fault  of 
the  English  public,  who,  instead  of  being  told  the 
truth,  have  to  be  content  with  meagre,  garbled 
accounts  of  anything  important  in  connection  with 
India. 

I entirely  agree  with  what  your  correspondent  has 
to  say  about  the  Indian  Army  ; and,  in  general 
terms,  with  what  he  says  about  the  British  officer 
in  connection  with  it.  But,  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
the  British  officer  of  to-day  in  the  Indian  Army  is 
altogether  different  from  the  historical  British  officer 
of  eighty,  fifty,  or  even  thirty  years  ago.  That 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  truth  of  this 
statement  was  proved  during  the  Great  War.  When 
every  soldier  in  the  Empire  was  put  to  the  supreme 
test,  something  happened  in  the  Indian  Army  the 
like  of  which  had  never  happened  before,  and  which 
largely  contributed  to  diminish  the  prestige  of  the 
British  officer  in  the  East. 

In  the  crisis  of  Empire,  when  every  British  officer, 
as  a fighting  man  and  leader  in  battle,  was  the 
greatest  Imperial  need,  a number  of  these  very 
officers  left  their  regiments,  and  managed  to  get 
themselves  into  safe,  comfortable  and  highlv-paid 
official  appointments,  in  many  cases  getting  pro- 
moted to  a higher  rank  while  doing  so.  Yet,  for  the 
good  name  of  the  British  officer,  it  is  only  fair  to 
state  that  there  were  cases  where  the  honest  and 
patriotic  officer  gave  up  his  easy,  official  job,  joined 
his  regiment,  and  played  the  man. 

But,  unfortunately,  as  the  ‘ Indian  Army  Lists  ’ 
clearly  show,  he  was  in  a very  small  minority.  The 
“ Companions  ” — to  give  the  much  decorated  occu- 
pants of  the  office  chairs  their  nickname — came  or 


went  in  crowds.  All  through  the  War  there  was 
no  class  or  body  of  soldiers  in  which  the  casualties 
were  so  low,  or  the  “ T.A.”  (travelling  allowance) 
so  high,  as  in  the  ranks  of  the  “ Companions.”  Not 
only  were  they  allowed  bv  the  authorities  to  leave 
their  regiments,  but  special  new  departments  were 
created  for  them,  in  which  the  average  rate  of  pro- 
motion was  far  speedier,  and  the  pay  much  higher, 
than  in  any  theatre  of  operations,  East  or  West. 

Now  the  Indian  sepoy  is  by  no  means  a fool ; he 
is  neither  blind  nor  dumb  ; and  he  does  more  think- 
ing than  he  generally  gets  credit  for.  And  in  all 
the  world  there  is  no  better  judge  of  men.  His 
brothers,  cousins,  or  friends  are  clerks  in  the  official 
departments.  From  them  he  hears  how  Captain, 
or  Major,  Blank  Sahib  has  done  so  wisely  and  so 
well  by  leaving  the  regiment  and  by  preferring  the 
pen  to  the  sword.  He  discusses  the  question  with 
his  fellow-sepoys,  and  they  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  for  a soldier  nowadays,  shirking  pays  better 
than  fighting.  And  this  will  in  a great  measure 
account  for  certain  things  which  happened  during 
the  War  in  some  well-known  and  hitherto  highly 
distinguished  Indian  regiments.  There  is  no 
history  of  the  W ar,  and  certainly  no  official  account, 
which,  up  to  the  present,  has  dared  to  tell  the  truth 
about  these  things. 

The  prestige  of  the  British  officer  in  the  Indian 
Army  lies  in  his  own  hands  ; and  when  his  conduct 
is  such  as  to  weaken  and  diminish  that  prestige,  he 
must  not  be  surprised  at  certain  well-known  effects 
following  certain  causes.  During  and  since  the 
War,  not  only  he,  but  all  his  class,  have  lost  pres- 
tige ; and  there  is  no  reason  to  be  surprised  at  the 
action  of  the  new  Civil  Government  of  India  taking 
this  into  consideration,  and  acting  accordingly. 

Yours,  etc., 

Miles. 


MILLAIS’S  ‘ CHRIST  IN  THE 
CARPENTER’S  SHOP.’ 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — While  gratefully  acknowledging  the 
sympathetic  interest  in  the  efforts  of  my  Board 
manifest  in  Mr.  Lewis  Hind’s  article  on  the 
acquisition  of  the  ‘ Carpenter’s  Shop,’  I should 
like,  if  possible,  to  clear  away  the  implication  of 
greed,  which  is  made,  though  tolerably  half- 
excused. 

Apart  from  the  ‘ Carpenter’s  Shop,’  there  is  no 
example  of  Millais’s  true  Pre-Raphaelite  work 
of  the  period  1849-1853 — in  the  view  of  many  his 
most  interesting  phase — in  the  National  Gallery 
of  British  Art  and  the  fine  Pre-Raphaelite  room 
would  be  quite  unrepresentative  and  incomplete 
without  this  picture,  which  is  in  itself  one  of, 
perhaps,  a score  of  paintings  produced  by  modern 
British  artists,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the 
national  genius,  that  they  should  remain  in 
London,  at  the  centre  of  the  Empire,  for  British 
citizens  from  all  parts  to  see. 

My  Board  had  already  a strong  claim  to  acquire 
the  picture.  In  1911  the  picture  was  shut  up  in  a 
closed  house,  to  all  intents  wasted.  By  an 
arrangement  with  the  late  Mr.  Bouchier  Hawksley 
the  loan  of  it  was  secured.  Definite  steps  to  pur- 
chase the  picture  were  only  not  taken  in  view  of 
certain  legal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  sale  and 
the  fact  that  Mrs.  Beer’s  representatives  did  not 
at  that  time  wish  to  sell  it. 
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The  price,  however,  finally  offered  this  year  by 
the  Melbourne  Gallery  led  to  Mrs.  Beer’s  repre- 
sentatives re-considering  the  sale  of  the  picture 
and  made  it  necessary  for  my  Board  to  exercise 
the  option  it  had  secured. 

That  a Gallery,  which  has  no  Government 
grant  for  purchases  and  whose  directors  for  many 
years  have  seen  opportunities  slip  from  them 
owing  to  want  of  funds,  should  be  accused  of 
greed  seems  almost  laughable,  but  the  folly  of 
over-acquisitiveness  on  the  part  of  public  institu- 
tions is  so  much  to  be  condemned,  that  I feel  it 
incumbent  upon  me  to  explain  the  most  unwilling 
insistence  of  my  Board  upon  its  rights  in  this 
particular  case. 

There  are  still  several  fine  works  of  Millais’s 
Pre-Raphaelite  period  in  private  collections,  not 
ear-marked  by  a public  gallery,  which  might  be 
obtainable  for  those  with  ample  funds  at  their 
disposal. 

Quite  recently  my  Board  resigned  to  a pro- 
vincial Gallery  two  interesting  works  by  Madox 
Brown,  which  it  had  the  chance  of  acquiring  for 
itself,  because  the  Gallery  in  question  had  special 
reasons  for  wishing  to  have  these  paintings,  and, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  score  of  typical  British 
works,  referred  to  above,  most  of  which  are 
already  in  public  collections,  it  would  always  be 
very  willing  to  give  full  consideration  to  the 
claims  of  the  Dominions. 

Loans  overseas  are  at  present  impossible  by  the 
terms  of  the  National  Gallery  Loan  Act,  but 
efforts  to  extend  that  Act  have  already  been 
made  and  powers  of  loan  to  the  Colonies  are 
certainly  much  to  be  desired. 

Yours,  etc., 

Charles  Aitken, 

Director. 

National  Gallery,  British  Art, 

Millbank. 


EARLY  WRITERS  ON  MARITIME  LAW 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — I am  sorry  that  Mr.  William  Senior  takes 
what  was  meant  to  be  a friendly  remark  for  a criti- 
cism on  his  competence  or  accuracy. 

Still  I may  confess  my  wonder  that,  assuming 
Mr.  Senior  knew  of  the  existence  of  an  edition  of 
the  ‘ Consolat  del  Mer  ’ revised,  augmented,  and 
issued  by  authority  in  1484,  he  should  have  pre- 
ferred to  cite  a third  edition  issued  in  1494  bv  a 
private  person,  the  text  of  which  is  in  no  respect 
better,  and  is  in  several  worse. 

Yours,  etc., 

The  Writer  of  the  Note. 


• THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.’ 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — We  have  been  interested  to  see  the 
recent  correspondence  in  your  columns,  which 
refers  to  our  reprint  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Lane’s 
translation  of  the  ‘ Arabian  Nights,’  but  the 
letter  which  you  have  published,  signed 
“ Cantab  ” is  so  worded  as  to  give  the  impres- 
sion (probably  unintended)  that  this  reprint  does 
not  contain  the  two  most  popular  tales  in  the 
other  English  versions,  which  are  based  on  Dr. 


Jonathan  Scott’s  English  edition  of  Galland’s 
original  French  translation. 

We  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  allow  us 
to  correct  this  possible  misapprehension. 

When  Dr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole  undertook  this 
new  edition  of  his  uncle’s  translation,  he  ap- 
preciated the  disadvantage  under  which  a version 
which  did  not  contain  ‘ Aladdin  ’ and  ‘ Ali 
Baba  ’ would  labour,  and  added  them  to  Mr. 
Lane’s  translation,  the  former  from  a separate 
Arabic  text,  and  the  latter,  for  which  he  had  no 
original,  from  Galland’s  translation,  with  slight 
emendations. 

Where  Galland  found  the  story  of  ‘ Ali  Baba  ’ 
remains  at  present  a mystery.  That  he  invented 
it  himself  is  obviously  out  of  the  question.  It 
seems  possible  that  it  exists  in  one  of  the  Arabic 
versions  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris 
which  were  not  collated  by  Mr.  Lane. 

Yours,  etc., 

G.  Bell  & Sons. 

York  House,  Portugal  Street,  W.C.2. 


YELLOW  YANK. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — It  would  seem  almost  churlish  on  the  part 
of  readers  of  the  Saturday  Review  to  leave  Mr. 
Anderson’s  article  with  all  its  air  of  frankly  puzzled 
good  nature,  without  some  sort  of  a reply. 

The  kind  picture  he  so  complacently  draws  of  the 
representative  American  of  the  near  future,  as  a 
blend  of  Russian,  Pole,  Celtic  Irish,  Italian  and 
other  hyphenates,  though  not  a wholly  novel  one, 
I confess  makes  me  shudder.  But  then  I have 
strong  affiliations  and  profound  sympathy  with  the 
old  English-American  traditions  that  built  up  and 
governed  the  country  till  recently.  The  mongrel 
breed  he  regards  so  optimistically  as  threatening  to 
absorb  the  country  does  not  inspire  me  with  con- 
fidence. How  should  it ! Moreover,  the  writer  is 
an  out-and-out  Middle-Westerner,  and  his  typical 
U.S.  citizen  is  apparently  a factory-hand  of 
mongrel  blood.  Nothing  else  seems  taken  into 
much  account,  though  the  rural  population, 
the  best  of  the  nation,  still,  I believe,  exceeds 
the  urban.  This  is  surely  a most  depressing 
picture.  All  the  old  States  are  wiped  out 
or  represented  in  Mr.  Anderson’s  article  by  a 
few  discontented  spinsters  in  a barren  New  Eng- 
land. The  whole  South  is  ignored  in  America’s 
future  social  scheme.  In  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
the  Carolinas  the  population  a short  time  ago  was 
overwhelmingly  English  in  descent,  save  the  18th 
century  Ulster-Protestant  belts,  and  mighty  proud 
of  it  too.  I do  not  believe  it  has  shifted  five  per 
cent,  in  favour  of  foreign  blood  during  the  century, 
despite  its  “ industrial'”  patches  here  and  there. 
But  these  are  merely  a few  exceptions  to  Mr.  Ander- 
son’s sweeping  statements. 

He  is  right,  of  course,  in  his  jibe  at  the  crude, 
superficial  accounts  of  the  United  States  published 
bv  literary  and  other  trippers.  I have  often  laughed 
myself  at  their  ingenuous  pages  and  at  the  sublime 
cheek  which  prompted  them.  Let  anyone  who  has 
lived  in  an  oversea  country  for  five  or  ten  years  ask 
himself  howr  an  account  of  it  written  at  the  end  of 
the  third  month  would  read  to  them  on  being  un- 
earthed ! Mr.  Anderson  is  frankly  puzzled  by  us. 
Of  course  he  is,  and  has  the  good  sense  to  say  so. 
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He  is  in  the  same  position  as  the  English  tripper 
authors  to  the  United  States,  and,  as  he  does  not 
propose  to  live  among  us,  he  is  never  likely  to  get 
at  the  back  of  our  minds.  But  he  may  take  it  from 
one  who  has  lived  many  years,  though  not  recent 
ones,  in  the  States,  has  re-visited  them  frequently, 
and  has  moreover  been  deeply  interested,  to  put  it 
mildly,  in  American  history,  that  most  Englishmen 
have  no  sort  of  bias  against  Americans.  Some 
have,  usually  contracted  from  the  often  grotesque 
fulminations  of  American  politicians  against  Great 
Britain. 

It  is  no  use  telling  them  that  these  perfervid 
gentlemen  are  cadging  for  the  Irish  vote.  By  the 
same  token  Mr.  Anderson  notes  down  the  Irish- 
American,  among  others,  as  fulfilling  all  the  condi- 
tions of  a good  American  citizen.  Looking  back 
over  the  last  forty  years,  I should  not  have  said  so 
myself.  He  ever  remains  a hyphenate,  an  Irish- 
American,  an  undigested  turbulent  lump  of  semi- 
alien matter,  voting  in  gangs  for  measures  that  more 
often  concern  his  own  passions  and  prejudices  than 
the  good  of  the  State,  and  seizing  municipalities  for 
his  own  personal  plunder — as  the  citizens  of  Boston, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  have  known  too  well. 
Whether  Englishmen  like  or  do  not  like  Americans, 
they  have  at  any  rate  no  such  mysterious  check  on 
their  impulses  towards  the  first  attitude  as  seems  to 
weigh  on  the  Middle-Westerner.  For  frankly  I do 
not  believe  a Southerner  or  an  Easterner  would 
know  what  he  was  driving  at. 

As  for  Mr.  Anderson’s  prophecy  of  a new  Ameri- 
can language,  I don’t  think  we  need  worry.  So 
long  as  works  that  matter,  on  history,  science, 
philosophv,  and  so  forth,  written  in  admirable  and 
scholarly  English,  come  pouring  out,  as  they  now 
do,  from  American  colleges,  the  language  is  safe 
from  the  vagaries  of  the  “ best  seller  ” or  the  fiction 
magazine  writer.  After  all,  the  youth  of  the  country 
in  each  generation  is  in  the  grip  of  the  higher  edu- 
cationalist. He  may  write  “good  American”  later 
on  for  the  proletariat.  But  the  tail  cannot  wag  the 
head  in  literature,  as  it  does  so  disastrously  in 
politics. 

Yours,  etc., 

A.  G.  B. 


LADIES  IN  WANT 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — You  were  so  good  as  to  allow  my  appeal 
for  needy  ladies  of  the  professional  classes,  such  as 
the  wives  of  the  poorer  clergy,  writers,  artists, 
actresses,  hospital  nurses,  etc.,  to  have  a place  in 
the  Saturday  Review,  and  some  of  your  readers 
were  kind  enough  to  send  me  contributions  towards 
the  work.  I hold  such  kindness  in  most  grateful 
remembrance. 

May  I plead,  once  more,  for  poor  ladies,  old  and 
sick  and  helpless,  that  I may  be  able  to  supply 
them  with  a little  relief,  either  holidays  or  food, 
clothes,  or  comforts  that  they  cannot  possibly 
afford?  In  some  cases  their  need  is  very  sad. 

Any  contributions  will  be  carefully  distributed, 
if  sent  to  me  at  appended  address. 

Yours,  etc., 

Constance  Beerbohm, 
Treasurer,  Necessitous  Ladies’ 
Holiday  and  General  Fund. 

40,  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  W.i. 


THE  REVIEW  STAMP  ON  BOOKS 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — I am  grateful  that  your  reviewer,  in  com- 
pany with  at  least  one  other  prominent  one,  has 
spoken  out  strongly  against  the  wanton  disfigure- 
ment of  our  edition  of  ‘ Nimphidia,’  by  a large 
purple  review  stamp.  The  offence  is  damnable, 
and  but  for  this  plain  speaking  we  would  have 
known  nothing  about  it.  Instead,  we  should  have 
stood  tacitly  condemned— as  now,  unless  you  will 
be  good  enough  to  right  us,  we  stand  spokenly — 
guilty  of  direct  responsibility  for  a cynical  careless- 
ness with  regard  to  what  we  profess  ourselves  most 
concerned  with  : the  application  of  beauty  to  the 
printed  page.  The  stamp  was  applied  by  the 
agency  which  sends  out  our  review  copies.  They 
have  been  told  not  to  do  it,  but  do  it,  it  seems, 
they  will.  When  we  have  tried  to  produce  a well 
printed  edition  of  a book,  we  do  not  wish  any 
copies,  just  because  they  happen  to  be'sent  to  re- 
viewers, to  be  deliberately  degraded,  and  we  will 
try  to  see  that  it  does  not  happen  again. 

Yours,  etc., 

W.  W.  Blair-Fish, 

Director. 

The  Shakespeare  Head,  Stratford-upon-Avon. 


PERFORMING  ANIMALS 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — Facts  within  my  experience  entirely  con- 
firm the  evidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee 
on  performing  animals  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

On  one  occasion  my  attention  was  arrested  by 
the  strange  behaviour  of  a dog  in  a cage  on  a cara- 
van which  drew  up  at  a public  hall  I was  passing. 
The  cage,  which  was  of  wrood,  except  in  the  front 
which  was  barred,  was  just  large  enough  to  allow 
of  the  dog,  something  between  the  spotted  carriage 
dog  and  an  African  boar-hound,  turning  round, 
and  that  he  was  doing  as  fast  as  he  possibly  could, 
and  putting  his  tongue  flat  against  the  sides  of  the 
cage.  He  appeared  to  be  simply  beside  himself. 
While  I was  watching  him  with  horrified  fas- 
cination, a well-dressed  man,  apparently  the 
proprietor,  came  up.  “ Whatever’s  the  matter 
with  that  dog?  ” I asked.  “ He  does  nothing  but 
turn  round  and  put  his  tongue  against  the  boards  !” 
“ Oh,  (giving  him  some  name)  licks  round  a bit,” 
was  all  he  said. 

I afterwards  learned  that  part  of  the  performance 
consisted  in  a dog  drinking  out  of  a bottle.  Then 
I began  to  see  light  on  the  strange  behaviour  of  the 
dog.  Evidently  he  was  kept  without  drink,  and 
perhaps  given  thirst-exciting  food  as  well.  I never 
saw  an  animal  which  appeared  in  such  hideous 
torment.  The  audience  would  smile  and  laugh 
when  that  dog  drank  from  a bottle,  but  their  brief 
amusement  was  obtained  at  the  price  of  torment. 
Anyone  who  would  make  a living  by  inflicting  it 
on  a dumb  creature,  or  wittingly  encourage  it,  must 
be  dehumanised. 

Obviously  most  animal  performances  are  vulgar, 
vulgarising,  and  quite  unworthy  of  civilised 
people,  not  to  sav  Christians ; and  the  countenanc- 
ing of  those  in  which  men  risk  their  lives  every  time 
they  do  them  is  morally  criminal  and  disgraceful. 

Yours,  etc., 

M.  L.  Johnson. 
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REVIEWS 

MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE  AND  OTHERS 

Makers  of  the  New  World.  By  One  Who  Knows 
Them.  Cassell.  7s.  6d.  net. 

PERSONAL  journalism  is  no  new  thing,  and 
the  moderns  might  get  a wrinkle  or  two  about 
it  from  the  ancients.  Hazlitt  carried  that  style  of 
composition  about  as  far  as  it  can  be  carried  in  the 
collection  called  ‘ The  Spirit  of  the  Age.’  If  he 
dealt  far  too  severely  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  dar- 
ing to  be  a Tory,  and  ungenerously  degraded  the 
sanctity  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  into  sanctimoniousness, 
yet  when  he  came  to  a man  like  old  Cobbett,  whom 
he  admired,  but  with  whose  foibles  he  was  in- 
timately acquainted,  he  concocted  a mixture  of 
sweet  and  bitter  with  a flavour  all  its  own.  The 
author  of  ‘ The  Makers  of  the  New  World  ’ (which 
seems,  by  the  way,  uncommonly  like  the  old  one), 
hardly  touches  Hazlitt,  but  then  that  standard  is 
not  easily  attainable  in  these  days  of  hurried  and 
easy  writing.  Still,  taken  as  a whole,  these  papers, 
which  have  already  appeared  in  a Sunday  journal, 
are  too  sugary,  too  saponaceous.  When  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  admire  a statesman  or  the  underling 
of  a statesman  for  his  profound  and  practical  in- 
sight, we  are  asked  to  be  tender  to  him  as  a 
dreamer.  That  most  wideawake  person,  Mr. 
Philip  Kerr  will,  somewhat  to  the  general  surprise, 
be  found  in  the  second  category.  Up  to  a point 
the  author  can  justly  claim  to  know  his  “makers,” 
but  the  acquaintance  would  appear  to  stop  short  of 
intimacy,  and  the  book  scarcely  justifies  the  san- 
guine statement  on  the  publisher’s  jacket,  that  it 
will  “ rank  as  one  of  the  most  informative  docu- 
ments of  the  time.” 

The  bustle  of  the  Hotel  Majestic,  with  its  “cheery 
little  waitresses  from  Manchester,  Wigan  and  such 
places,”  looks  a dim  and  distant  phenomenon  now- 
adays. The  glory  of  the  scene  has  departed,  and, 
as  we  are  reminded  in  these  pages,  most  of  the 
great  ones  of  that  world,  with  the  exception  of  our 
own  mercurial  Prime  Minister,  have  fallen  by  the 
way.  The  eclipse  of  President  Wilson  has  been 
catastrophic,  and  while  making  allowance  for  his 
excellent  intentions,  the  author  of  this  book  lays  no 
uncertain  finger  on  his  faults,  pedantry,  arrogance 
and  want  of  tact,  all  facets  of  the  same  egotistic 
mould  of  mind.  Another  famous  man  who  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  public  eye  is  M.  Clemenceau, 
and  of  him  we  get  some  capital  stories,  with  his 
sally  against  the  bold  M.  Caillaux,  “ Allez,  done, 
avec  vos  quarante  cheveux,”  as  the  best  of  them 
But  can  M.  Briand,  when  forming  a Ministry,  have 
asked  M.  Clemenceau,  why  he  had  never  held 
office,  and  have  received  the  reply,  “ For  the 
simple  reason  that  I have  never  been  asked?  ” Not 
very  easily,  since  M.  Clemenceau  had  been  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior  under  M.  Sarrien,  and  had  him- 
self been  head  of  a government  with  M.  Briand  as 
one  of  its  members,  before  the  chat  bossu  came  to 
the  front.  Dry  facts,  indeed,  seldom  cumber  our 
author  when  he  has  an  apt  anecdote  to  tell.  Still 
he  might  explain  why  he  calls  Marshal  Foch  a 
Breton,  when  the  books  of  reference  give  Tarbes 
in  the  Maritime  Alps,  at  the  opposite  end  of  France, 
as  his  birthplace.  Mr.  Llovd  George  is,  of  course, 
the  god  of  this  writer’s  idolatry,  and  while  sundry 
miracles  of  strategic  intuition  are  assigned  to  him 
without  much  evidence,  some  damaging  statements 


in  Sir  George  Arthur’s  ‘ Life  of  Lord  Kitchener  ’ 
are  ignored.  The  study  of  the  Prime  Minister  is 
mainly  confined  to  foreign  diplomacy,  but  some  of 
us  other  taxpayers  may  be  pardoned  for  wondering 
if  his  independence  of  experts  is  such  a signal  virtue 
as  his  eulogist  seems  to  think. 


A GOLF  VETERAN. 

Fifty  Years  of  Golf : My  Memories.  By 

‘ Andra  ’ Kirkaldy.  With  21  illustrations. 
Fisher  Unwin.  12s.  6d.  net. 

A PROFESSOR  of  Greek  on  the  links  was 
once  confronted  with  the  crushing  com- 
ment, “Ye  may  teach  Greek,  but  it  takes  a head 
to  play  golf.”  Great  men  in  other  walks  of  life 
are  apt  to  be  moved  to  impotence  on  the  fair-way 
— to  say  nothing  of  bunkers — and  become  the 
subject  of  shrewd  or  even  injurious  comment  from 
their  caddies.  We  know,  indeed,  a highly  dis- 
tinguished linguist  who  is  in  the  first  flight  of 
golfers;  but  the  paradox  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  a boy  at  St.  Andrews,  caught  young 
by  the  golf-stream,  and  not  afraid  either  of  a 
bunker  or  a stymie.  The  spirit  of  the  old  gray 
city  is  in  “ Andra  ” Kirkaldy ’s  record.  The 
rambling  narrative  which  he  has  been  assisted  to 
write  is  a mere  background  : the  stories,  told  on 
the  old  bridge  of  the  .Swilcan  burn,  retailed  to 
some-one  worthy  of  them  by  way  of  recreation  of 
encouragement,  are  the  real  justification  of  the 
book.  It  does  not  follow  so  straight  a course  as 
Mr.  Travis  when  he  stole  the  Amateur  Cham- 
pionship from  a longer  driver  by  wonderful 
putting;  indeed,  it  meanders  like  a long  handicap 
man.  Not  that  this  matters  much  : the  shrewd 

and  independent  comment  is  the  thing.  “Andra” 
has  had  bad  luck  in  getting  so  near  the  cham- 
pionship and  never  winning  it ; but  he  has  won 
notable  matches,  a class  of  play  he  prefers.  We 
should  say  that  he  enjoys  life  as  a veteran 
observer,  in  spite  of  the  worst  of  the  isms — which 
is  rheumatism — and  some  natural  regrets  over  the 
fine  sums  which  professional  golfers  make  nowa- 
days. The  game  was  mainly  Scottish  for  those 
who  were  on  the  links  thirty  years  since.  Then 
it  was  played  with  less  parade  and  fuss,  and  much 
less  talk  in  the  Press.  Now  it  becomes  increas- 
ing expensive  and  offers  much  higher  rewards. 
Vardon  and  Ray,  we  learn,  made  a clear  ^6,000 
out  of  a recent  American  tour,  which  is  about 
100  times  as  much  as  Milton  and  his  widow,  with 
allowance  for  the  value  of  money  in  those  days, 
secured  together  for  ‘ Paradise  Lost.’  We  are 
rather  surprised  to  find  this  book  repeating  a 
title  recently  used  by  so  well-known  a golfer  as 
Mr.  Horace  Hutchinson,  the  first  English  captain 
of  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Club.  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son wields  a pen  as  deftly  as  a brassie,  but  it  is 
not  easy  for  a reader  to  recapture  the  thrill  of  old 
matches  replayed  in  print.  We  prefer,  on  the 
whole,  the  stories  of  “ Andra.”  Not  all  of  them 
are  first-rate,  without  the  voice  and  the  Fifeshire 
accent ; but  he  knows  the  points  of  a man  as  well 
as  the  strokes  of  a golfer.  We  see  Mr.  Asquith 
insisting  on  claiming  a ball  in  a bunker  as  his 
own ; Mr.  Balfour  kindly  and  abstracted,  but  a 
player  of  distinct  merit;  Andrew  Lang  kindly 
too,  but  never  so  serious  as  he  ought  to  have 
been  about  the  game,  and  perhaps  with  his  gipsy 
temperament  thinking  all  the  while  of  some  in- 
ferior whimsy  like  poetry.  The  book  includes 
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some  high  jinks  in  America  and  Mexico,  and 
some  desperate  adventures,  for  a Scot  of  the  ofd 
schoof,  in  expensive  meals.  Once  the  author  and 
his  friends  were  tempted  by  a band  into  a terrible 
restaurant : — 

“ We  had  three  or  four  courses.  It  was  more 
like  picking  than  eating — a small  piece  of  ham, 
some  pieces  of  chicken,  a cup  of  coffee,  and  a slice 
of  bread.  Then  came  the  thunderbolt  I had  been 
waiting  for — 7s.  6d.  each  ! ” 

In  spite  of  his  pawky  humour,  “ Andra  is  a 
hero-worshipper,  and  we  like  his  admiring 
tributes  to  old  font  Morris,  and  the  short-lived 
young  Tom,  whom  with  other  good  judges  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  describe  as  the  greatest  golfer 
he  has  ever  known.  As  for  the  duffer,  he  gets 
his  due  or  more  than  his  due  in  these  pages  from 
several  caustic  critics.  The  caddies  of  bt. 
Andrews  see  no  use  in  being,  as  the  Scottish  girl 
complained  her  lover  was,  “ senselessly  ceevii.” 
In  that  sacred  region  golf  is  “ a matter  of  life 
and  death,”  and  it  is  just  as  well  that  the  tension 
ceases  on  the  Sabbath.  Once,  we  read,  in  a 
match,  the  author  exclaimed,  “ This  is  a time  for 
sweerin’.  Stand  back,  you  wimmen,”  but,  as  a 
rule,  the  typical  Scot  who  wins  at  golf  is  sin- 
gularly silent  and  refrains  even  from  bad  words. 
A dour  couple  playing  together  are  said  to  have 
reached  the  last  hole  without  wasting  a syllable 
on  each  other.  Then  one  of  them  said,  ‘‘Dormy,  ” 
and  the  other  snapped  him  up  with  “ Chatter- 
box ! ” If  golf  were  really  played  in  this  severe 
and  unsocial  manner,  it  would  be  a nuisance.  It 
is  a great  game,  but  it  does  not  exist  solely  for 
the  glory  of  professionals  and  the  amusement  of 
scratch  and  plus  men.  The  foozler,  we  main- 
tain, gets  more  pleasure  out  of  his  rare  successes 
than  the  expert  does  out  of  perpetual  fours  played 
with  mechanical  precision.  We  may  cry  with 
the  gloomy  hero  of  Tennyson’s  ‘ Maud  ’ : — 

“ I hate  the  dreadful  hollow  behind  the  little  wood, 
Its  lips  in  the  field  above  are  dabbled  with  blood- 
red  heath.” 

But  we  have  the  peculiar  joy,  one  day,  of  get- 
ting out  of  it  with  a fine  recovery.  And,  as  our 
drive  shortens,  our  putting  may  improve.  No 
man  can  be  sure  of  finding  the  hole  with  consist- 
ency. To-day  Vardon  writes  of  the  time  when 
he  used  to  be  able  to  putt.  “ Andra  ” and  J.  H. 
Taylor  both  missed  a ten-inch  putt  at  a critical 
point  in  a match.  Driving  undoubtedly  is  easier 
than  it  was.  Mr.  Tolley  and  Abe  Mitchell  may 
hit  the  ball  out  of  sight,  but  they  will  hardly  beat 
Freddie  Tait’s  340  yards  with  the  old  gutta  which 
the  author  helped  to  measure. 

He  has  some  sensible  remarks  on  learning 
golf.  To-day  there  is  too  much  copying  of  this 
or  that  professional’s  style,  too  much  study  of 
elaborate  explanations,  too  much  advice.  At  St. 
Andrews  they  count  time  by  golf-strokes,  not 
heart-throbs.  “ Andra  ” may  have  always  been 
more  famous  than  “ Andrew  of  the  brindled 
hair,”  who  gave  him  the  golf  motto,  “ Non  vi 
sed  arte.” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  book  we  find  short 
commendations  of  the  author  signed  by  four 
leading  professionals.  We  do  not  need  them  or 
care  for  them.  “ Andra  ” can  speak  for  himself 
as  well  as  anybody.  These  preliminary  puffs  are 
getting  too  common,  and  we  wonder  how  many 
of  the  public  they  bring  to  buying  point. 


A NEW  EDITION  OF  SALE’S  KORAN 

The  Koran.  Translated  into  English  from  the 
original  Arabic  by  George  Sale.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Sir  Edward  Denison  Ross. 
Warne.  10s.  6d.  net. 

SIR  E.  DENISON  ROSS  begins  his  Introduc- 
tion by  observing  that  there  is  no  need  to  insist 
on  the  importance  of  a close  study  of  the  Koran 
for  all  who  would  comprehend  the  many  vital  pro- 
blems connected  with  the  Islamic  world;  and  yet 
that  few  who  possess  translations  of  the  work  have 
read  it  through.  The  latter  proposition  admits  of 
no  doubt;  even  Carlyle’s  enthusiasm  for  the  Hero 
as  Prophet  was  damped  when  it  involved  perusal  of 
the  Koran ; and  Buckle,  who  in  speaking  of 
Mohammed  manifests  unusual  zeal  for  the  spread 
of  monotheism,  can  say  no  more  about  the  book 
than  that  it  contains  noble  passages  about  the  unity 
of  God.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  little  in  it  to  at- 
tract the  English  reader  and  much  to  tr^  his  pati- 
ence. Being  familiar  with  his  Bible,  he  regards 
the  bulk  of  the  Koranic  narratives  as  incoherent 
travesties,  approaching  nightmares  : as  that 

wherein  Gideon  is  confused  with  Saul,  Saul’s  name 
is  so  altered  that  it  differs  by  one  letter  only  from 
that  assigned  to  Goliath,  and  the  parts  of  the 
drinkers  are  inverted.  He  finds  its  Paradise  un- 
chaste, and  its  inferno  grotesque;  its  laws  crude 
improvisation ; its  repetitions  and  inconsistencies 
intolerable.  The  psychology  of  its  author  might 
indeed  be  interesting  to  study  ; but  the  total  absence 
of  order,  chronological  and  other,  renders  this 
obscure.  Hence  the  market  for  these  translations 
must  be  maintained  by  curiosity  rather  than  by 
interest. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  clear  that  much  help 
can  be  got  from  it  for  understanding  the  vital  pro- 
blems of  Islam.  Such  a problem  would  appear  to 
be  that  of  the  Caliphate;  but  that  institution  does 
not  happen  to  be  mentioned  in  the  work,  and  the 
European  will  not  find  there  what  the  Arab  has 
vainly  sought.  Indeed,  these  vital  problems  arise 
from  situations  which  were  never  contemplated 
when  the  Koran  was  uttered  or  when  it  was  com- 
piled. Nor  does  the  Moslem  get  his  rites  and 
dogmas  from  the  Koran,  but  from  the  law-book  of 
his  sect  or  school,  or  more  commonly  from  the 
teaching  and  practice  of  his  home. 

Nevertheless  Sale,  whose  work  first  appeared  in 
1734,  undoubtedly  did  good  service  in  putting  into 
English  a book  still  believed  by  many  millions  to  be 
in  the  most  literal  sense  the  composition  of 
Almightv  God;  he  rightly  translated  it  as  it  is  un- 
derstood by  Sunni  theologians,  and  did  his  work 
so  well  that  his  version  has  become  a classic,  which 
even  meritorious  rivals — and  there  are  some — are 
unlikely  to  displace.  Sir  E.  D.  Ross  attempts  the 
not  very  agreeable  task  of  showing  that  the  English 
scholar’s  debt  to  the  Latin  translator  Marracci  is 
greater  than  is  ordinarily  supposed.  He  refers 
chiefly  to  quotations  in  the  notes,  from  authors  who 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  accessible  to  Sale  in  the 
original.  Supposing  this  charge  to  have  been  madt*. 
out,  it  may  be  remembered  that  comments  on  a 
book  have  a tendency  to  become  common  property  ; 
and  the  notes  on  the  text,  though  of  considerable 
merit,  are  of  little  importance  compared  with  the 
translation  itself. 

In  this  edition  Sale’s  Preliminary  Discourse  is 
reproduced  ; it  was  a mine  of  information  in  its  day, 
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but  there  has  been  progress  in  most  of  the  subjects 
with  which  it  deals,  and  it  should  be  used  with  cau- 
tion now.  His  Preface  is  omitted.  Sir  E.  D.  Ross 
does  not  appear  to  have  acted  as  editor,  and  the 
want  of  one  is  apparent.  Sale  is  not  to  be  blamed 
for  omitting  to  number  the  verses,  but  this  want 
was  supplied  in  Wherry’s  edition  of  Sale,  and  the 
absence  of  these  numbers  renders  this  edition  use- 
less for  reference.  The  Index — which  is  not  Sale’s 
— shows  a degree  of  carelessness  not  easily 
matched;  one  example  will  suffice  : — 

“ Jonah,  the  story  of,  208,  324. 

Jonas,  208,  324,  441,  549.” 

Sale  uses  the  word  Jonas  exclusively;  whence  the 
first  of  these  articles  seems  to  have  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  show  that  its  author  thought  Jonah 
and  Jonas  different  persons.  Sometimes  the  Index 
reproduces  misprints  not  found  in  the  original 
edition,  but  introduced  into  some  reprint;  some- 
times it  goes  astray  without  any  apparent  motive. 
If  the  publishers  did  not  aim  at  bringing  Sale  up 
to  date,  as  was  done  to  some  extent  by  Wherry, 
they  should  with  the  aid  of  a proof-reader  have  re- 
printed the  edition  of  1734.  Some  expense  might 
have  been  saved  by  omitting  the  illustrations,  of 
which  only  one,  a photograph  of  the  Kaabah  in 
Meccah,  can  be  called  appropriate. 


REVOLUTIONARY  HISTORY 

Revolution  from  1789  to  1906.  Documents  selected 
and  edited  with  Notes  and  Introductions.  By 
R.  W.  Postgate.  Grant  Richards.  18s.  net. 

THIS  book  is  an  exhaustive  selection  of  original 
documents  bearing  upon  the  revolutions  which 
occurred  between  the  dates  named,  each  being  pre- 
faced by  an  explanatory  introduction.  The  docu- 
ments have  been  selected,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
vivid  illustration  of  the  incidents  in  question,  but  in 
order  to  show,  in  the  author’s  words,  what  the  revo- 
lution “ was  all  about.”  In  other  words,  his  atti- 
tude is  historical,  not  cinematographic.  His  brief 
Introductions  to  each  set  of  documents  recall  in  a 
convenient  form  the  principal  chronological  facts 
round  which  the  documents  group  themselves.  So 
far,  the  book  is  a piece  of  historical  writing  of  the 
type  of  which  Stubbs’s  ‘ Select  Charters  ’ is  the 
best-known  example.  It  furnishes  the  student  with 
a readily  available  means  of  checking  and  illustrat- 
ing the  accounts  of  modern  revolutionary  move- 
ments contained  in  the  larger  treatises.  A book  of 
this  kind  is  the  best  means  of  turning  second-hand 
into  first-hand  knowledge. 

The  manner  of  selection  of  the  documents  shows 
that  Mr.  Postgate  is  possessed  of  the  historical 
mind,  which  sees  history,  not  as  a number  of  inci- 
dents, which  is  the  view  of  the  story-teller ; or  as 
the  working  out  of  an  idea,  which  is  the  view  of  the 
metaphysician  and  the  propagandist ; but  as  a series 
of  processes.  It  is  therefore  the  more  to  be  regretted 
that  his  Introductions  are  biassed  by  the  idea  that 
he  is  one  of  the  bearers  of  a new  gospel  that  is  to 
save  the  world — that  of  revolutionary  Socialism. 
This  bias  is  not  concealed ; on  the  contrary,  it  is 
frankly  avowed  in  the  Preface,  where  Mr.  Postgate 
says  that  “ it  is  not  possible  to  write  a good  history 
of  revolution  without  understanding  it,  and,  there- 
fore in  some  degree  sympathising  with  it.”  (Italics 
ours).  Since  when  does  comprehension  connote 
sympathy  ? Is  the  new  Socialistic  world  to  free  us 


not  merely  from  economic,  but  also  from  psycho- 
logical, laws?  Mr.  Postgate  proceeds  to  say  that 
to  regard  revolution  as  “ a pathological  or  criminal 
phenomenon  is  not  merely  unhistorical  but  mons- 
trously arrogant.”  Agreed;  but  why  is  it  less  un- 
historical or  less  monstrously  arrogant  to  regard  it 
as  righteous  or  normal?  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  historian  both  attitudes  are  equally  unhistori- 
cal, and  therefore  equally  valueless.  From  that 
point  of  view,  revolution  is  a process  which,  like 
any  other  historical  process,  has  causes  and  effects 
— that  is  all. 

Mr.  Postgate  apparently  believes  that  these 
causes  and  effects  can  be  generalised  to  suit  the 
purpose  of  present-day  revolutionists.  He  says 
that  “ it  is  obvious  that  the  modern  revolutionary 
movement  must  be  treated  as  a whole,  and  that  its 
history  cannot  be  written  from  a purely  national 
standpoint.”  We  are  not  clear  what  is  meant  by 
” modern.”  Mr.  Postgate  may  intend  to  include 
the  whole  of  the  period  covered  by  his  volume,  1789 
to  1905.  In  that  case  his  dictum  can  only  be  pre- 
served from  nonsense  by  being  read  as  a platitude, 
for  it  is  absurd  to  establish  any  similarity  of  causa- 
tion between  e.g.  the  events  of  1789  in  France  and 
those  of  1848  in  England.  1789  was  primarily  an 
uprising  (a)  of  the  middle  classes  against  feudal 
privileges  and  the  exemption  of  nobles  and  clergy 
from  the  taxation  which  they  had  to  pay ; and  (b)  of 
the  peasants,  stimulated  by  land-hunger,  against 
villeinage.  1848  in  England  was  purely  a move- 
ment of  certain  sections  of  the  manual-working 
industrial  class  directed  to  obtaining  political 
power,  and  stimulated  by  unhealthy  working  con- 
ditions and  a period  of  bad  trade.  To  suggest 
causal  connection  in  these  cases  is  so  clearly  absurd 
that  we  cannot  believe  Mr.  Postgate  means  to  do  so. 
Indeed,  he  himself  says,  “ The  European  Revolu- 
tion as  a whole  changes  from  bourgeois  to  prole- 
tarian in  the  year  1848  . . . 1848  ends  the 

bourgeois  revolution.”  Presumably,  then,  in  his 
dictum  about  treating  “ the  modern  revolutionary 
movement  as  a whole,”  “ modern  ” means  " after 
1848.”  This  interpretation  is  strengthened  by  his 
statement  that  into  the  history  of  the  Commune 
“ something-  alien  to*  French  national  history 
obtrudes  itself.  . . . this  non-national  element  is 
precisely  the  revolutionary  force,  the  International. 
This  revolutionary  force  assumes  different  aspects 
to  suit  the  particular  problems  of  different  countries, 
but  it  is  in  essence  the  same.  The  Commune  is  a 
chapter  of  French  history,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  also, 
and  equally  clearly,  a chapter,  if  not  the  only  chapter, 
of  the  history  of  the  first  International.” 

What  does  this  talk  about  “ the  revolutionary 
force  ” amount  to?  Causes  of  revolution,  econ- 
omic and  psychological,  vary  at  different  times  and 
different  places,  one  can  understand,  but  what  is  the 
identity  of  this  generalised  “revolutionary  force”  ? 
In  what  sense,  that  has  any  real  meaning,  can  the 
Paris  Commune  and  the  Petrograd  Soviet  of  1905 
be  treated  as  informed  by  an  underlying  unity  ? In 
this  sense  only,  that  urban  industrial  workers  were 
supplied  with  the  incitement  to,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for,  revolution  by  privation  and  defeat  which 
were  brought  about  by  the  incompetence  of  the 
existing  Government.  Obviously  true  : but  how 
does  this  generalization  help  us?  This  is  the  kind 
of  nullity  of  meaning  to  which  Mr.  Postgate  is 
brought  by  his  assumption  of  an  underlying  revo- 
lutionary idea,  working  itself  out  and  realising  itself 
in  successive  revolutions. 
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But  his  avowal  of  his  bias  is  so  frank,  and  its 
working  in  his  Introductions  so  obvious,  that  it 
vitiates  his  work  to  a small  degree  only.  We  read 
of  “ the  revolutionary  trade  union  movement,”  we 
are  constantly  faced  with  antitheses  relating  to  the 
“bourgeois”  and  the  “proletariat”  ; but  all  the  time 
we  know  pretty  well  how  much  the  author’s  mean- 
ing is  subject  to  discount.  Mr.  Postgate  is  con- 
scious of  a mission,  but  he  is  too  much  of  a gentle- 
man to  obtrude  it.  There  is,  however,  a grave 
likelihood  that  this  conviction  may  lead  him  in  the 
future  unconsciously  to  distort  history  for  the  sake 
of  the  left  wing  of  the  I.L.P.,  just  as  Mr.  Belloc 
distorts  it  for  the  sake  of  his  Church. 

To  insert  metaphysics  into  history  renders  the 
latter  valueless ; to  treat  history  as  the  illustration  of 
popularised  metaphysics  in  an  intellectual  crime. 
Here  the  author  has  put  together  a book  which  sup- 
plies a means  which  did  not  exist  before  of  realising 
a series  of  causes  and  effects;  and  we  hope  he  will 
not  give  up  to  sentimental  Socialism  gifts  of  re- 
search evidently  meant  for  historical  study. 


AFRICAN  ANNALS 

The  History  of  the  Yorubas.  By  Rev.  S.  John- 
son. Edited  by  Dr.  O.  Johnson.  Routledge. 

2 is.  net. 

THERE  is  perhaps  no  area  in  the  whole  of 
West  Africa  which  promises  a fuller  harvest 
of  results  to  the  anthropologist  than  the  stretch  of 
territory,  inhabited  in  the  main  by  the  Yoruba  and 
kindred  tribes,  lying  from  one  to  three  hundred 
miles  west  of  the  lower  Niger. 

In  recent  years  a German  anthropological  expedi- 
tion, let  loose  by  our  Colonial  Office  upon  the  un- 
suspecting native,  occupied  itself  with  despoiling 
the  Yoruba  of  their  most  valued  national  heirlooms 
and  sent  to  Berlin  scores  of  cases  full  of  ethno- 
graphical specimens,  among  them  wonderful  terra- 
cotta and  other  heads,  which  were  at  once  recog- 
nised as  Egyptian  in  origin  and  assigned  to  the 
sixth  century  before  our  era.  Some  of  the  booty 
was  seized  by  our  government  and  returned  to  its 
owners,  of  course,  unphotographed  and  unde- 
scribed ; if  these  facts  had  been  known  to  Mr.  John- 
son, he  might  well  have  aimed  at  giving  us  as  com- 
plete a record  as  might  be  of  these  treasures  and  the 
traditions  that  cluster  round  them. 

His  work  was,  however,  written  over  twenty 
years  ago,  in  fact,  it  brings  us  down  only  to  1893; 
it  would  therefore  be  unjust  to  blame  him  for  a lost 
opportunity.  Let  us  hope  that  his  example  will  in- 
spire a fellow-tribesman  with  the  ambition  to 
describe  the  wonderful  antiquities  of  his  land. 

The  present  work  appeals  to  the  native  rather 
than  to  the  European  anthrolopogist.  Two-thirds 
of  it  is  devoted  to  a record  of  the  wars  and  rebel- 
lions of  a period  almost,  if  not  quite,  within  living 
memory  ; this  covers  the  reigns  of  only  nine  kings. 
To  the  remaining  thirty  rulers  are  assigned  only 
forty  pages  in  all ; and  the  book  is  completed  by  a 
survey  of  Yoruba  grammar  and  some  account  of 
native  customs  and  beliefs. 

According  to  our  author  Oduduwa  was  the  first 
king,  and  he  was  a son  of  Lamurudu,  King  of 
Mecca.  There  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
dominant  class  of  the  Yoruba,  like  the  Nri  of 
Aguku  and  some,  at  least,  of  the  Twi,  came  from 
the  east.  But  it  seems  more  probable  that  they  im- 
posed their  language  on  their  subjects  than  that 


they  gave  up  their  own  for  a negro  tongue.  Some- 
what inconsistently,  Mr.  Johnson  identifies  Lamu- 
rudu with  Nimrod  , a Phoenician  conqueror  of 
Egypt;  but  his  list  of  Yoruba  kings  gives  us  less 
than  thirty  names  from  the  time  of  Lamurudu  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  Oduduwa  lived  before  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century. 

In  the  first  place  the  grandson  of  this  king  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  Yoruba  line  of 
kings  in  Edo  (Benin  City);  in  the  second  place 
Obalokun,  fifteenth  from  Oduduwa,  maintained 
friendly  relations  with  a European  State,  probably 
Portugal ; he  must  have  been  nearly  contemporary 
with  Esige  of  Edo,  who  was  visited  by  the  Portu- 
guese early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Esige  stands 
midway  in  the  list  of  Edo  kings ; and  a simple  cal- 
culation shows  that  the  first  of  his  line,  and  conse- 
quently Oduduwa  also,  could  not  have  lived  before 
1 j 00  or  1200  A.D.,  unless  the  reigns  of  t(je  earlier 
kings  were  much  longer  than  those  of  their  suc- 
cessors. 

There  are  other  facts  from  which  we  might  de- 
duce a chronology,  if  all  the  data  were  available. 
In  the  brief  ethnographical  portion  of  this  book 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  calendar ; the  northern 
Yoruba  have  a five  day  week  and  a thirty  day  moon 
month ; they  synchronize  week  and  month,  like 
some  of  the  Gold  Coast  peoples,  whose  foreign, 
perhaps  non-negro,  origin  is  suggested  by  features 
of  their  language.  Not  only  are  week  and  month 
synchronized,  but  an  old  writer  tells  that  five 
epagomenal  days  completed  the  year,  and  there  was 
a three  days’  fast  at  the  New  Year.  Mr.  Johnson 
gives  us  no  information  on  any  of  these  points; 
but  if  the  facts  are  as  stated,  it  might  be  possible 
to  discover,  not  only  the  centre  from  which  this 
calendar  was  derived,  but  also,  as  the  date  of  the 
New  Year  would  recede  some  four  months  in  five 
centuries,  the  epoch  of  its  introduction. 

In  the  historical  portion  of  the  work,  Mr.  John- 
son shows  that  he  can  tell  a plain  tale  in  attractive 
fashion,  and  the  general  reader  will  find  much  to  in- 
terest him.  The  Lagos  government  comes  in  for 
a certain  amount  of  criticism,  but  on  the  whole  little 
is  said  of  the  short-comings  of  our  administrators. 
As  the  work  does  not  deal  with  events  later  than 
1893,  we  hear  nothing  of  Sir  Frederick  Lugard’s 
dealings  with  the  Yoruba,  or  of  the  causes  of  the 
revolt  a few  years  back.  If  this  book  reaches  a 
second  edition,  Dr.  Johnson,  who  reconstructed  the 
work  after  the  loss  of  the  original  MS.  and  his 
brother’s  death,  will  perhaps  set  forth  the  facts, 
of  which  little  seems  to  be  known  in  England. 

The  grammar  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  ac- 
count of  the  musical  tones  in  Yoruba,  a knowledge 
of  which  is  indispensable  to  the  student  of  the 
language.  The  author’s  recognition  of  the  exist- 
ence of  compound  tones  marks  a great  advance  in 
Yoruba  orthography. 

In  the  ethnographical  section  are  to  be  found  use- 
ful data  on  the  form  of  government,  tribal  marks, 
and  so  on  ; but  the  writer  has  hardly  risen  to  the 
occasion.  Much  might  have  been  said,  to  our  en- 
lightenment, on  totemism,  the  Yoruba  pantheon, 
so  non-negro  in  its  wealth  of  gods,  and  on  rein- 
carnation beliefs,  but  the  information  vouchsafed 
is  brief  and  not  always  quite  clear. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  West  African 
ideas  on  the  last-named  subject  have  been  deeply 
influenced  by  the  Egyptian  creed,  particularly  that 
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portion  which  centred  round  the  ka.  T hese  ideas 
are  recognisable  in  the  folklore  of  many  tribes  from 
Calabar  to  the  confines  of  Sierra  Leone;  and  the 
word  ka  itself  reappears  in  hardly  disguised  form 
among  the  tribes  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Yoruba. 
How  these  beliefs  came  to  the  negro  is  unknown  ; 
an  account  of  Yoruba  beliefs  and  terminology 
might  well  throw  light  on  the  problem. 

THE  WANDERER  TURNED  TOURIST 
Roving  East  and  Roving  West.  By  E.  V.  Lucas. 
Methuen.  5s.  net. 

EVEN  as  the  fruits  of  a pocket  note-book,  Mr. 

Lucas’s  latest  volume  is  a disappointment. 

It  is  too  patchy  and  inconsequent  to  give  a true 
impression,  and  so  full  of  detail  that  one  cannot 
get  a satisfying  view  of  anything  he  describes.  The 
real  thing  which  must  have  been  lingering  some- 
where in  the  author’s  brain  is  obstructed  and  over- 
laid by  masses  of  guidebook  facts.  It  rarely 
reaches  the  reader  except  in  the  form  of  a communi- 
cated restlessness  and  incoherence.  Mr.  Lucas  is 
not  “roving”  at  all ; he  is  rushing;  no  Cook’s 
Tourist  could  sweep  along  more  swiftly  or  definitely. 
Here  and  there,  as  in  his  closing  comment  on  Japan, 
he  penetrates  for  a moment  to  the  spirit  of  the 
country  he  is  bustling  through ; but  on  the  whole, 
it  would  seem  that  India  and  Japan  made  but  a 
superficial  appeal,  and  that  only  to  his  sense  of 
beauty.  These  Eastern  peoples,  lying  outside  his 
knowledge,  appear  to  lie  also  beyond  his  apprecia- 
tion ; or  is  it  that  in  his  laborious  concern  for  facts 
and  events,  the  truth  passed  him  by  and  left  him, 
note-book  in  hand,  gazing  at  the  monkeys  on  the 
roofs  at  Benares,  or  thinking  resentfully  of  Japanese 
ill-manners?  America,  on  the  contrary,  held  him 
enchanted,  and  it  is  only  in  speaking  of  her  that 
anything  of  the  charm  which  is  so  particularly  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Lucas  struggles  through. 

FICTION  IN  BRIEF 

Evered,  by  Ben  Ames  Williams  (Mills  & Boon,  8s. 
6d.  net),  has  in  it  little  that  is  new  either  in  substance 
or  style,  but  is  not  without  a certain  strength  and  in- 
terest. It  is  the  study  of  a man  of  primitive  passions 
whose  gradual  hardening  and  deterioration  on  a farm 
in  Canada  are  not  unskilfully  traced.  The  other  char- 
acters are  more  lovable,  but  less  striking  and  not 
always  convincing.  It  is  one  of  those  books  with 
power  enough  to  carry  the  reader  to  the  last  page,  but 
not  enough  to  make  him  think  of  it  much  afterwards. 

The  Vagrant  Duke,  by  George  Gibbs  (Appleton,  8s. 
6d.  net),  tells  how  the  Grand  Duke  Peter  Nicholae- 
vitch  was  driven  from  Russia  by  the  revolutionists  and 
resolved  to  disappear,  reappearing  on  the  American 
liner  as  a waiter,  Peter  Nichols.  From  New  York  he 
goes  south  to  become  forester  on  the  estate  of  a mil- 
lionaire, and  finds  him  a prey  to  mystery  and  fear.  Of 
course,  there  is  a charming  American  girl,  the  niece  of 
the  housekeeper;  and  after  many  adventures  Peter 
settles  down  in  peace  to  await  the  call  of  his  country — 
if  ever  it  comes.  A book  full  of  adventure. 


For  Don  Carlos,  by  Pierre  Benoit  (Hutchinson,  8s. 
6d.  net)  is  a translation  (anonymous)  of  M.  Benoit’s 
third  romance.  The  Duke  de  Pr&neste  is  appointed 
sub-prefect  of  a little  place  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  finds  it,  when  he  gets  there,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Carlists  headed  by  a young  woman  who  has  usurped 
his  position  and  name,  so  strong  that  she  can  smash  a 
wooden  log  with  a poker,  and  wearing  a mother-of- 
pearl  sword.  After  this  there  is  nothing  for  the  Duke 
to  do  but  to  cross  into  Spain,  join  the  Carlists,  ac- 
quiesce in  the  seduction  of  his  bride  by  Don  Carlos, 
and  fall  in  love  with  his  supplanter.  We  prefer  Con- 
rad on  the  theme  of  Don  Carlos  as  Don  Juan. 

The  Promised  Isle,  by  Laurids  Bruun  (Gyldendal, 
7s.  6d.  net),  is  the  story  of  how  Daniel  Hooch,  an 
author,  with  two  friends,  a musician  and  a painter, 
accompanied  by  Pieter  Goy,  the  cafd  waiter,  fled  from 
a civilisation  which  did  not  properly  recognise  their 
abilities  to  a lonely  isle  in  the  South  Seas.  Iheir  re- 
turn to  nature  and  theiri  stay  in  the  island  make  up  an 
amusing  extravaganza. 
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THE  CITY 

This  Department  of  The  Saturday  Review  will 
shortly  come  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Hartley  Withers, 
at  present  Editor  of  ‘ The  Economist.1 

The  Stock  Market 

THE  heavy  fall  in  Oil  shares  proved 
a disturbing  influence  throughout  the 
Stock  Exchange  during  the  past  week. 
It  was  attributed  chiefly  to  provincial  liquida- 
tion, though  there  were  unpleasant  rumours 
as  to  statements  made  at  the  Mexican  Eagle 
meeting  in  Mexico  City.  It  seems  a pity 

that  a brief  report  could  not  have  been  cabled  over 
for  the  information  of  shareholders.  Government 
stocks  suffered  from  uneasiness  about  Ireland  and 
the  uncertain  money  outlook.  It  has  been  pre- 
dicted that  the  next  move  in  the  Bank  rate  will  be 
upwards.  Colonial  scrips  are  affected  by  fresh 
competition  in  the  shape  of  a New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment guaranteed  public  utility  loan  in  6 per  cents. 
at  96.  Home  Railways  go  from  bad  to  worse,  but 
Argentine  Railways  are  reviving  under  the  influ- 
ence of  better  traffics,  and  San  Paulos  continue  to 
add  points  to  their  stature.  The  American  appe- 
tite for  Brazilian  and  other  South  American  bonds 
seems  insatiable,  and  present  quotations  are  very 
lofty  compared  with  those  of  a year  ago.  German 
Threes  have  fallen  heavily  with  the  mark.  They 
have  come  down  from  7-9,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
are  worth  even  the  present  modest  figure. 

The  Business  Committee 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  Chairman,  Sir 
Eric  Geddes,  the  members  of  the  Business  Com- 
mittee inspire  confidence  and  the  City  wishes  them 
every  success  in  their  formidable  task  of  cutting 
down  next  year’s  expenditure  by  £130,000,000.  It 
is  reassuring  to  know  that  they  will  be  empowered 
to  indicate  economies  which  might  be  effected  if 
particular  policies  were  either  adopted,  abandoned 
or  modified,  though  the  final  decision  in  matters  of 
policy  must  of  course  rest  with  the  Cabinet.  Sir 
Robert  Horne  still  thinks  that  a part  of  the  estimate 
of  78  millions  available  for  the  reduction  of  debt  at 
the  close  of  the  current  financial  year  may  be 
realised.  More  income-tax  has  been  collected  in 
the  first  4^  months  of  this  year  than  in  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  1920,  while  the  only  items  in 
which  there  has  been  serious  deficiency  are  miscel- 
laneous receipts,  including  the  proceeds  of  war 
stores,  and  Excess  Profits  Duty.  But  the  full 
effect  of  the  trade  slump  will  not  be  felt  until  next 
year.  Even  as  regards  the  current  year’s  results 
the  Chancellor’s  optimism  is  not  altogether  shared, 
and  the  general  feeling  is  that  we  shall  be  lucky 
if  we  escape  without  a deficit  in  place  of  the  esti- 
mated surplus. 

Home  Railways 

For  some  time  past  we  have  taken  a pessimistic 
view  of  the  Home  Railway  market,  and  the  course 
of  prices  has  justified  this  attitude.  There  is,  as 
we  have  already  pointed  out,  a distinct  danger  that 
all  but  the  strongest  companies  will  pass  the  divi- 
dends on  their  Ordinary  stocks,  and  some  will 
doubtless  be  compelled  to  default  on  their  junior 
Prior  Charges  as  well.  Already  the  North  British 
has  postponed  payment  of  interest  on  its  Preference 


stocks  until  the  end  of  the  year,  and,  of  course,  has 
passed  its  Preferred  and  Ordinary  dividends.  Four 
of  the  other  Scotch  Railways,  together  with  the 
Great  Northern  and  the  Furness,  are  making  no 
interim  distributions  on  their  Ordinary  stocks,  and 
as  is  generally  known,  most  of  the  other  companies 
have  reduced  their  half-yearly  dividends.  During 
the  period  from  the  beginning  of  1918  to  the  end 
of  May  last,  the  railways  piled  up  a total  deficit  of 
£106,000,000  and  their  prospects  of  recovering  the 
ground  lost  before  the  end  of  this  year  are  not  bril- 
liant, so  that  the  final  dividends  will  probably  have 
to  be  severely  cut  and  in  some  cases  passed.  This 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  £30,000,000  is  due 
from  the  Government  at  the  end  of  the  year,  repre- 
senting the  first  instalment  of  the  £60,000,000 
awarded  for  renewals,  repairs  and  maintenance. 

From  the  market  point  of  view  we  also  have  to 
reckon  with  the  fact  that  a considerable  pre-war 
account  exists  in  Home  Railways,  which  will  have 
to  be  liquidated  within  twelve  months  from  Sep- 
tember 1.  Many  of  the  “ stale  bulls  ” are  cutting 
their  losses  and  contributing  to  the  demoralisation 
of  the  market.  The  investor  who  is  able  to  look 
far  ahead  can  profit  by  these  conditions  if  he  con- 
fines his  purchases  to  the  stocks  of  the  strongest 
companies,  the  North  Western,  Great  Western, 
North  Eastern  and  Midlands,  and  is  prepared  for 
a temporary  reduction  in  dividends.  There  can 
be  no  real  prosperity  for  the  railways  until  trade  is 
prosperous,  so  that  it  is  clearly  a case  of  waiting ; 
but  the  present  prices  of  the  leading  stocks  are  so 
low  that  the  opportunity  of  picking  up  bargains  for 
the  long  shot  is  tempting.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  getting  stock  at  present,  but  when  the  tide  turns, 
it  will  be  a different  story.  Most  of  the  Prior 
Charges  are  probably  quite  high  enough,  though 
the  yield  of  over  8f%  available  on  North  British  4% 
Preferences  is  attractive  to  the  investor  who  can 
take  a little  risk. 

Mexican  Bonds  and  Payments 

There  has  been  a slight  improvement  in  Mexican 
External  Fives  and  City  of  Mexico  Fives,  follow- 
ing upon  the  statement  attributed  to  General 
Obregon,  that  he  intends  to  resume  payments  on 
the  debt  on  October  1st,  when  he  expects  to  have 
7,500,000  pesos,  or  about  £950,000  at  the  present 
rate  of  exchange,  available.  This  sum  would  more 
than  suffice  to  cover  the  half-yearly  interest  on  the 
5%  External  1899,  the  4%  loans  of  1904  and  1910, 
and  the  5%  City  of  Mexico  loan  of  1899,  which 
together  call  for  a sum  of  £647,250;  but  there  is 
also  an  amount  of  3,50,000  pesos  due  to  contractors 
for  dredging  works.  The  Treasury  bonds  of  1913 
to  the  amount  of  $6,000,000  are  not  officially  ac- 
cepted as  an  obligation  of  the  Mexican  Government 
because  they  were  issued  under  the  Huerta  regime, 
and  we  understand  that  the  question  of  interest 
payments  on  these  bonds  is  deferred  until  after  the 
Obregon  Government  has  been  recognised  by 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and  France.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Government  has  accepted 
liability  for  the  City  of  Mexico  5%  loan  of  1899,  and 
the  bonds  of  this  loan  which  are  quoted  some  10 
points  below  the  External  Fives  appear  relatively 
cheap.  Holders  of  the  6%  Treasury  bonds  stand- 
ing at  about  53,  might  do  worse  than  exchange 
into  City  of  Mexico  Fives,  pending  the  settlement 
of  their  legal  status. 
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were  large  quantities  of  shares  registered  in  Teu- 
tonic names,  which  the  Union  Government  seized 
as  enemy  property,  while  some  shares  also  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Public  Trustee  here.  A 
few  of  the  companies  arranged  to  buy  their  own 
shares  from  the  Union  Custodian,  and  distributed 
them  among  their  shareholders  in  the  way  of  divi- 
dend and  bonus,  but  stock  to  the  value  of  about 
£3,000,000  still  remains  to  be  realised.  1 he  big 
groups  are  not  disposed  to  make  two  bites  at  the 
cherry,  and  have  indicated  that  they  will  only  make 
a bid,  provided  that  all  the  shares,  both  in  South 
Africa  and  here,  are  sold  at  the  same  time.  The 
Union  Custodian  was  willing,  and  sent  over  a re- 
presentative to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  Public 
Trusee,  who,  however,  would  not  consent  to  any 
joint  sale,  unless  he  had  absolute  control,  i his 
could  not  be  agreed  to  ; so  the  representative  retired 
to  the  Cape,  after  informing  Genral  Smuts  of  the 
failure.  General  Smuts,  who  never  overlooks  the 
interest  of  his  country,  and  abhors  a deadlock, 
sailed  on  the  Saxon.  So  did  Sir  Lionel  Phillips, 
Chairman  of  the  Central  Mining  and  Investment 
Corporation,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  managers 
of  the  Company.  General  Smuts  is  understood  to 
have  the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Authorities  to 
make  any  arrangement  he  thinks  proper  with  re- 
gard to  the  shares  held  here.  Pending  comple- 
tion of  an  arrangement  with  regard  to  these  ex- 
enemy shares,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  market  will  be 
allowed  to  develop  activity  which  might  interfere 
with  the  negotiations.  Diamond  shares  have  been 
firm,  and  there  has  been  more  movement  in 
Rhodesians.  Burmas  have  been  dull  on  the 
change  in  management.  Base  metal  shares  have 
been  rather  sold,  on  the  lower  prices  for  outputs. 
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CAPITAL  SUBSCRIBED : 
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CAPITAL  PAID  UP : 

£14,372,956 


RESERVE  FUND : 

£10,000,000 


DEPOSITS,  &c. : 

£341,985,555 


ADVANCES,  &c. : 

£140,306,471 


: 71,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


The  Bank  has  pleasure  in  announcing  the  issue  of  a new 


which  can  be  procured  from  any  Branch  of  the  Bank, 
and  by  the  use  of  which  holders  can  obtain  cash  at  nearly 
5,000  places  in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  world. 


A full  list  of  places  will  be  provided  upon  the  issue  of 
Letters  of  Credit,  and  these  world- wide  facilities  for 
travellers,  visitors,  tourists,  motorists  and  others  are 
commended  to  their  attention. 


Industrials 

It  has  been  a bad  week  for  holders  of  Industrial 
shares,  and  we  fear  there  are  more  shocks  to  come 
as  the  result  of  the  recent  severe  spell  of  trade  de- 
pression. First  there  was  the  passing  of  its  interim 
dividend  by  Harrods,  Ltd.,  which  was  quite  unex- 
pected and  caused  a temporary  fall  in  the  shares  to 
j 3/16.  It  is  considered  unlikely  that  last  year’s 
final  dividend  of  I2^%  will  be  maintained — in  fact, 
10%  for  the  year  against  17^%  for  1920-21  is  the 
market  estimate.  Other  dividends  passed  were 
those  of  William  Hollins  of  “ Viyella  ” fame  and 
three  of  the  leading  Welsh  Collieries,  W . Davis  & 
Sons,  North’s  Navigation  Collieries  and  the  Welsh 
Navigation  Steam  Coal  Company . On  top  of  these 
came  the  belated  Marconi  report,  showing  a fall  in 
profits  to  £297,681,  as  compared  with  £1,202,739 
for  the  previous  year,  including  £590,000  received 
from  the  Post  Office.  The  dividend  is  reduced  to 
15%.  A year  ago  the  dividend  and  bonus  totalled 
50%,  but  the  Ordinary  capital  has  since  been 
doubled  and  the  equivalent  distribution  on  the  pre- 
sent capital  would  have  been  25%.  The  Seager 
Evans  report  showed  a loss  of  £152,000.  On  the 
other  hand,  J.  P.  Restaurants  managed  to  increase 
the  dividend  for  the  year  from  16%  to  18%.  I he 
British  American  Tobacco  Company’s  interim  was 
maintained  at  4%. 

Rand  Gold  Mining 

After  a short-lived  burst  in  Kaffirs  the  mining- 
market  has  settled  down  to  comparative  quietude. 
The  Rand  Gold  Mining  industry  was  very  largely 
organised,  financed  and  controlled  by  German  in- 
terests, and  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there 
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Oil  Share  Market 

Prices  show  an  all-round  decline  due  to  liquida- 
tion from  Glasgow  which  gathered  in  volume  as  the 
week  proceeded.  The  greatest  shrinkage  occurred 
in  the  higher  priced  shares,  e.g.,  Shells  have  fallen 
from  5.1/ i6ths  to  4.13/32,  Eagles  from  5 to  4-5/32 
(after  nearly  touching  4),  Royal  Dutch  from  41  to 
39I  and  Burmahs  from  si  to  5i-  Trinidad  issues 
were  involved  with  the  rest  of  the  market  and 
Trinidad  Central  fell  from  3.5/ i6ths  to  2.i5/i6ths, 
Trinidad  Leaseholds  from  2^  to  if.  Trinidad, 
Apex  and  United  British,  however,  only  shed  1/16 
each.  Kern  River  gave  way  from  19/36..  to  17/ 6d. 
while  Phoenix,  on  the  other  hand,  recovered  to  10/-. 
Burmah  8%  Pref.  still  maintained  their  price  of 
i/6d.  premium,  Anglo  Persian  1st  and  2nd  Pref. 
were  only  3d.  weaker.  Eagle  Transport  7%  Notes 
were  easier  at  if  discount.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
greatest  falls  have  occurred  in  those  shares  which 
are  the  most  easily  marketable,  and  the  general 
flatness  has  been  brought  about,  not  by  any  de- 
crease in  the  companies’  prosperity,  but  by  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  money-market. 

Mexican  Oil  Figures 

Reports  to  hand  indicate  that  oil  shipments  from 
Mexico  during  July  will  show  a substantial  de- 
crease. The  total  exports  for  June  were  I7,59G97I 
barrels,  or  a daily  average  for  30  days  of  586,399 
barrels.  The  shipments  between  July  1 and 
July  20  aggregated  the  modest  figure  of  2,766,000 
barrels,  or  a daily  average  for  the  20  days  of  138,300 
barrels.  Heading  the  list  of  companies  were  the 
Mexican  Gulf  (American)  with  560,000  barrels,  and 
the  Eagle  Oil  Company,  with  547,000  barrels,  for 
the  20-day  period.  June’s  heavy  record  shipments, 
obviously,  were  to  anticipate  the  new  tax  coming 
into  operation  on  July  1.  The  falling-off  during 
July  was  looked  for,  but  it  seems  clear  that  the 
Standard  Oil  Company’s  defection  from  the  ranks 
of  Mexican  exporters,  owing  to  the  new  tax,  is  not 
to  be  paid  the  compliment  of  any  extended  imita- 
tion bv  other  American  companies.  Some  of  the 
latter  have  formally  registered  their  intention  to  con- 
tinue operations — among  them  the  Mexican  Gulf, 
and  the  Atlantic  Gulf,  while  the  British  interests 
maintain  their  consistent  attitude  of  “ Business  as 
usual,”  so  far  as  that  is  possible.  During  the  first 
three  weeks  of  July  drilling  was  on  an  intensive 
scale,  approximately  125  wells  being  drilled  in  both 
the  Panuco  and  Southern  fields.  Several  new 
areas  have  been  added  to  those  formerly  under 
development ; the  increased  activity  of  the  Royal 
Dutch — Shell  group  is  a feature  of  the  situation.  In 
Amatlan,  Zacamixtle,  and  other  districts  the  Mexi- 
can Eagle  Co.,  has  25  wells  drilling  at  present,  and 
the  Corona  Company,  14  wells,  with  five  other 
tests.  The  Shell  group  therefore  with  its  total  of 
44  wells,  far  outstrips  any  other  single  interest  in 
Mexico. 

Mexican  Influence  in  Oil 

The  general  attitude,  and  the  increased  drilling 
activity  of  the  British  operators,  have  proved  a 
steadying  factor  through  the  present  unrest  and 
tilts  with  the  Mexican  government,  and  that  the 
sanity  of  it  all  is  not  lost  on  the  “ other  camp  ” is 
evidenced  by  editorial  comments,  especially  in  lead- 
ing Texas  papers.  The  Fort  Worth  Record  reads 
a homily  to  “ Exploiters  and  Outlaw  Elements  ” 


observing,  inter  alia  : “ British  companies  are 

speeding  up  operations  instead  of  decreasing. 
Managers  of  these  British  companies  bow  to  the 
laws  of  Mexico.  They  pay  export  taxes.  They 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  Mexican  constitution, 
or  Article  27.  Their  government  is  not  sending 
gunboats  to  Mexican  waters.”  Another  Texas 
journal  says  : “ Mexico’s  oil  field  is  just  now 
exerting  powerful  influences  on  world  production. 
Mexico  naturally  wants  the  big  end  of  the  bargain. 
Great  Britain  wants  to  be  in  the  game,  and  there 
are  interested  Americans  ready  to  keep  up  revo- 
lutionary activities  over  there  in  hopes  of  getting 
control  of  the  situation.”  Charges  of  fostering  un- 
rest are  energetically  repudiated  by  responsible 
American  operators  in  Mexico,  but  the  most  ob- 
durate Doubting  Thomases  are  of  their  own  kin. 
This  candid  criticism  is,  of  course,  addressed  chiefly 
— openly  and  without  any  mincing  of  terms — to 
the  American  oil  corporation  most  inured  to  the 
art  of  taking  care  of  itself.  The  Mexican  oil  im- 
broglio while  it  carries  no  responsibility  for  the  pass 
in  which  the  oil  industry  at  large  finds  itself  at  the 
present  hour,  is  something  there  is  more  leisure 
(and  profit)  to  straighten  out  now  than  later.  The 
Mexican  question,  a subordinate  consideration  of 
to-dav,  would  be  of  first-magnitude  importance  in 
the  revived  world-trade  of  to-morrow ; hence  time 
is  well  spent  on  its  adjustment  now.  The  political, 
social  and  psychological  aspects  of  the  problem  may 
be  capable  of  raising  no  more  than  a yawn  with  the 
average  Stock  Exchange  operator,  nevertheless 
their  importance  is  basic.  There  can  be  no  blow- 
ing bubbles  without  the  wherewithal  to  make  them. 


Mexican  government  officials  may  be  expected 
to  be  less  hazy  than  the  oil  operators  as  to  what  the 
new  (July  1)  tax  precisely  amounts  to.  Much  should 
have  happened  in  recent  weeks  to  clear  up  this  ap- 
parently vexed  problem  on  which  considerable  ink 
has  been  spilled,  without  one  resultant  intelligible 
explanation.  Between  each  collection  there  is 
rather  over  a month’s  interval — the  ad  valorem  duty 
being  based  on  prices  current  at  New  York — thus 
definite  figures  should  soon  be  to  hand  which  must 
dispose  of  the  wild  speculations  now  in  circulation ; 
which  must  demonstrate,  too,  whether  the  new 
impost  is  tolerable  or  not.  Certainly  the  line  of 
action  of  British  and  certain  other  leading  oil  in- 
terests in  Mexico  does  not  indicate  undue  anxiety 
either  with  respect  to  the  " crushing  ” character 
of  the  new  tax,  or  the  likelihood  of  its  permanence 
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in  present  form.  An  interesting  view  of  what  the 
exporters  of  Mexican  oil  have  to  meet  is  presented 
as  follows  : — Mexican  oil  selling  at  15  cents  a 
barrel  in  Mexico  competes  with  Gulf  Coast  Oil  at 
80  cents  ; to  the  cost  of  15c.  is  added  36fc.  export 
tax  and  35  to  40c.  transportation  cost  to  gulf  ports. 
This  makes  Mexican  oil  cost  86fc.  to  91c.  laid  down 
at  gulf  ports.  To  comment  on  this,  Mexicans  have 
little  aptitude  for  arithmetic,  and  incidentally,  for 
economic  adjustments.  Meanwhile  the  dispute  has 
had  little  restrictive  effect  on  drilling,  and  oil  opera- 
tions generally,  and  “ gushers  ” refuse  to  discon- 
tinue their  regular  appearance  in  this  most  sensa- 
tional of  all  rich  oil-fields.  Again,  as  to  the  in- 
creased tax,  the  conviction  is  deep-rooted  that  if 
it  is  not  due  for  disappearance,  an  acceptable  trans- 
formation in  respect  of  it  is  inevitable.  In  other 
words,  it  has  served  its  main  purpose — in  political 
manoeuvring. 

Cotton  Trade  Slackness 

Our  Manchester  correspondent  writes  : — The 
stagnation  in  the  Lancashire  cotton  trade  has  been 
more  pronounced  this  week  than  ever.  It  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  imagine  a slacker  state  of 
affairs.  Raw  cotton  prices  keep  up  fairly  well  as  a 
result  of  less  favourable  advices  relating  to  the  crop 
in  America.  In  yarn  and  cloth,  however,  rates  are 
falling  and  pressing  sellers  are  increasing  in 
number.  Spinners  and  manufacturers  are  in  a 
hopeless  position  and  buyers  are  holding  aloof 
owing  to  the  expectation  of  a lower  level  of  values 
in  the  near  future.  Early  in  July  there  was  in- 
creased employment  for  the  operatives,  but  many 
firms  are  now  having  to  consider  whether  to  stop 


part  machinery  or  run  shorter  hours  each  week. 
There  is  some  possibility  of  increased  activity  for 
India  next  month,  should  the  Monsoon  advices  con- 
tinue satisfactory;  but  the  lack  of  buying  power  in 
our  Dependency  is  partly  due  to  the  financial 
position. 

Textile  Activity 

Textile  machinists  in  Lancashire  are  exceedingly 
busv,  and  some  firms  have  contracts  on  the  books 
which  will  not  be  completed  for  two  or  three  years. 
Most  of  the  orders  are  for  abroad,  and  it  is  of  in- 
terest to  mention  that  during  the  seven  months 
ended  July  we  shipped  89,668  tons  at  a value  of 
£14,763,437,  as  compared  with  only  27,860  tons  at 
a value  of  £3,711,790,  in  the  same  period  of  1920. 
In  the  corresponding  time  in  1913  the  exports 
amounted  to  101,885  tons  at  a value  of  £4,709,278. 
India  so  far  this  year  has  taken  over  33,000  tons, 
as  compared  with  less  than  6,000  tons  in  1920. 

Short  Time  Policy 

It  was  only  at  the  end  of  July  that  the  Master 
Cotton  Spinners’  Federation  decided  to  abolish 
organised  short  time.  Since  then  trade  has  been 
very  bad,  and  in  many  quarters  it  is  now  being 
realised  that  a mistake  was  made  in  abandoning 
curtailment  of  yarn  production.  Supplies  are  now 
distinctly  larger  than  the  requirements  of  users  and 
owing  to  increased  competition  for  orders,  business 
is  becoming  more  unremunerative  than  ever.  The 
Masters’  Federation  is  not  likely  again  to  institute 
restriction  of  output  on  an  organised  scale  in  a 
hurrv,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  situation  will  be 
reviewed  by  the  general  committee  at  its  meeting 
early  in  September. 
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Corned  Beef 
Corned  Pork 
Brisket  Beef 
Ox  Tongue 
Lunch  Tongue 
Breakfast  Tongue 
Stewed  Kidneys 
Pigs’  Feet 

English  Style  Sausage 
P&tes 

Baked  Beans 
Tomato  Ketchup 
Chili  Sauce 
Salad  Dressing 
Condensed  Soup 
Salmon 

Evaporated  Milk 
Condensed  Milk 
Crushed  Fruit 
’ Ox  Tongue  (in  glass) 

’ Meat  and  Fish  Pastes 
’ Cooked  Ham 
Cornflakes 
Pure  Fruit  Syrup 
Macaroni  Products 
Extract  of  Beef 


Owing  to  the  Drought 

the  fruit  crop  this  year  will  be  consider- 
ably restricted. 

This  means  that  the  shelves  in  the  larder  will  not 
hold  the  usual  generous  supply  of  ‘ home-made  ’ 
preserve. 

However, don’tlet  suchshortcomingscreate  anxiety. 

Go  to  your  grocer  and  order  Armour’s  ‘ Veribest  ’ 
Apricots,  Peaches,  Pears,  Pineapple— grown  in  the 
sun-kissed  orchards  of  far-off  California  and  Hawaii 
— choice  ripe  fruits  packed  in  a full  body,  heavy 
syrup  that  makes  further  sweetening  unnecessary, 
when  served— their  delicious  flavour  will  appeal 
to  you. 

Like  all  Oval-Label  foods  ‘Veribest’  Tinned 
Fruits,  in  syrup,  are  packed  under  strictest 
standards  of  selection  and  cleanliness- 

In  every  package  bearing  the  Oval  Label,  reserved  for 
Armour’s  choicest  products,  you  find  delicious  and  economical 
foods,  easv  to  prepare  and  of  a superior  quality  that  promotes 
health  and  assures  appetite  satisfaction. 


ARMOUR  Mp  COM  PAMY 

id^ITED 


QUERN’S  HOUSp 


LONDON 


K1NGSWAY 
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SHIPPING 


P * O 


and  BRITISH  INDIA  Co.’. 
Passenger  and  Freight  Services. 

MEDITERRANEAN.  EGYPT,  INDIA,  PERSIAN  GULF; 

BURMAH,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS,  SIAM,  E.  & S.  AFRICA,  AUSTRALASIA. 


Address  for  all  Passenger  Business,  P.  & 0.  House,  14,  Cockspur  Street, 
London,  S.W.  1;  Freight  or  General  Business:  122,  Leadenhall  St.,  E. CL  8. 
B.I.  Agents , GRA  Y,  DAWES  d GOn  122,  Leadenhall  Street , London , E.O»  8. 


THE  BLUE  FUNNEL  LINE 


SOUTH  AFRICA 
AUSTRALIA  & 
THE  FAR  EAST 


FIRST  CLASS  PASSENGERS  ONLY 

A7oLY  ALFRED  HOLT  & CO. 


INDIA  BUILDINGS:  LIVERPOOL 


20  August  1921  Vjlj 

MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS.  i'jf 

■ rr  f 

BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Scott’s  Novels,  48  jy| 
vols.,  cloth  paper  labels,  very  rare,  best  edition,  1829,  etc.,  i'J 

£6  6s.  Od.  Gilfillan’s  British  Poets,  fine  set,  large  type,  48  vols.  1 

£4  4s.  Od.,  1854.  Way’s  Memories  of  Whistler,  1910,  7s.  6d.  ; , , 

Burton’s  illus.  Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  unexpurgated,  ^30. 
Women  of  All  Nations,  2 vols..  £ 2 2s.  ; Dramatic  Works  of  St. 

John  Hankin  with  intro,  John  Drinkwater,  3 vols.,  25s.  ; 
Maupassant’s  Select  Works,  8 vols.,  £2  2s.  Od.  ; Debrett’s  Peer- 
age, 1915,  as  new,  32s.,  for  5s.  6d.,  post  free;  Ruskin’s  Works, 

Best  Library  Edition,  39  vols.,  £25.  Building  of  Britain  and  the 
Empire  (Traill’s  Social  England),  profusely  illus.,  6 vols.,  hand- 
some set,  half  morocco,  £6  6s. ; Barrie’s  Quality  Street,  Edit.  De 
Luxe,  illus.,  by  Hugh  Thomson,  30s.  Carmen,  illus.  by  Ren6 
Bull,  Edit  De  Luxe,  30s.  Send  also  for  Catalogue,  100,000 
bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a book,  and  have  failed  to  find 
it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Send  a list  of  books  you  will  exchange  for 
others-  Books  Wanted  : Gorer  & Blacker’s  Chinese  Porcelain, 

2 vols.,  1911;  Morgan  Catalogue  of  Chinese  Porcelain,  1904;  £15 
each  offered.  Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John 
Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 

WILFRID  M.  VOYNICH 

Rare  Books  and  Manuscripts 

175  Piccadilly  W.l.  Aeolian  Hall,  New  York. 


MONTESSORI  HOUSE,  HARPENDEN. — Boarders  from 
three  years  old  under  charge  of  House-Mother.  Dr.  Mon- 
tessori  has  consented  to  advise  on  all  matters  of  educational 
method.  Director — C.  A.  Claremont,  B.Sc.  Apply  REV.  C. 
GRANT,  St.  George’s,  Harpenden. 


SWITZERLAND  HOTEL.— Pension  Richemont  St.  L<§gier. 
Magnificent  situation  on  hills  above  Vevey.  Large  grounds  ; 
tennis;  sports.  Excellent  chet.  9 frs.,  inclusive. — Photos., 
Miss  Phillips,  White  Hart  Hotel,  Cranleigh,  Surrey. 


R-M-S-P 

NEWYORK 
SERVICE 

BY  THE  “O”  STEAMERS  OF 

THE  ROYAL  MAIL 
STEAM  PACKET  CO. 

18,  MOORGATB  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.2 


ELDER  DEMPSTER  LINES 

LIVERPOOL,  LONDON,  ANTWERP,  HAMBURG,  ROTTERDAM,  MONTREAL,  NEW  YORK 

TO  AND  FROM 

WEST  AFRICA 

CANADA  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Head  Office : COLONIAL  HOUSE,  LIVERPOOL. 

4 St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C.3.  30  Moseley  St.  Manchester. 

Cardiff,  Hull,  Birmingham,  &c. 
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DEATH  DUTIES. 

Insure  your  life  for  the 
probable  amount  of 
your  death  duties  and 
so  leave  your  estate 
intact  for  your  heirs. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD., 

142  HOLBORN  BARS.  E.C  1. 


Solid  Food  or  Liquid  for  a whole 
party  kept  Hot  or  Ice  Cold 

The  most  serviceable  of  Thermal  Jars. 

Makes  a success  of  any  meal  out  of  doors. 

Always  of  use  in  the  home. 

Light  in  weight— practically  unbreakable. 

Easily  carried,  if  desired,  by  the  bail. 

Has  an  extra  wide  opening— easy  filling,  easy  emptying 
and  cleaning. 

IN  GREAT  DEMAND  NOW 


ALL  who  love  getting  out  of  doors  with  children  or  friends  to  enjoy 
themselves  by  road,  river  or  country  will  appreciate  the  advantage  of 
having  an  ALADDIN  Thermalware  Jar,  in  which  adequate  supplies  of 
cooked  foods  or  liquids  can  be  conveniently  and  cleanly  stored  and  carried 
and  kept  hot  or  cold  for  many  hours.  . 

When  not  on  holiday  the  ALADDIN  is  splendid  for  keeping  Meat,  Butter, 
Milk,  etc.,  sweet  and  fresh  in  any  sort  of  weather.  It  is  excellent  value  for 
money,  and  lasts  for  years. 


A&ddin. 

THERMALWARE  JAR 


is  demonstrated  and  sold  at  the  following  Stores: — 

Boots,  The  Chemists,  181,  Regent  St., 
W.i;  Harrods,  Ltd.,  Brompton  Rd., 
S.W.i;  Selfridge  & Co..  Ltd.,  Oxford 
St.,  W.i. ; Wm.  Whiteley,  Ltd., 
Queen’s  Rd.,  W.;  Army  and  Navy 
Stores,  Victoria  St.,  S.W.;  J.  C.  Vic- 
kery, 177,  Regent  St.,  S.W.i ; Sizaire 
Berwick,  27,  Old  Bond  St.,  S.W.i ; 
Thomas  Good  & Co.  (London),  Ltd., 
South  Audley  St.;  S.  Smith  & Sons, 
Ltd.,  179,  Great  Portland  St.,  W.i.; 
Gordon  Watney  & Co.,  Ltd.,  31, 
Brook  Street,  W.;  Staines  Kitchen 
Equipment  Co.,  131,  Victoria  St., 
S.W.i ; Dunhills,  Ltd.,  359,  361,  Euston 
Road,  N.W.,  Conduit  Street,  W.,  and 
Glasgow;  D.  Napier  Son,  Ltd.,  ia, 
New  Burlington  Street,  W.i.;  Civil 
Service  Supoly  Association,  Ltd.,  136, 
Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. ; Everitt, 
Penn  & Co.,  Ltd.,  16,  Panton  Street, 
Haymarket,  W. 

On*  -Gallon  Size  (as  illustrate  d)  £5  5 0 
Two-Ouart  Size £4  4 0 


TO  ‘ SATURDAY  REVIEW” 
READERS  OUTSIDE  LONDON. 

If  you  are  not  a customer  of  any 
of  the  above  stores,  send  your  order 
direct  to  us  with  remittance.  We 
guarantee  all  purchasers  of  the 
Aladdin  Thermalware  Jar  satisfac 
tion  or  return  of  money . 


VAN  DEN  BERGHS,  LIMITED. 

The  Twenty-first  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  Van  Den 
Berghs,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  12th  inst.  at  Winchester  House, 
Old  Broad  Street. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ebury  (the  chairman  of  the  company) 
said  that  the  policy  of  expansion  to  which  the  late  chairman 
had  referred  at  the  last  meeting  had  again  been  followed  up  to 
an  even  greater  extent  than  in  former  years.  The  Fulham 
factory  had  been  further  enlarged,  and  its  capacity  very 
materially  increased.  On  the  Continent  further  acquisitions  had 
been  made  by  one  of  the  Associated  Companies  in  Scandinavia, 
Belgium,  etc.,  and  the  purchase  of  a considerable  business  in 
France  had  recently  been  completed.  The  figures  in  the  balance- 
sheet  relating  to  the  floating  assets  and  liabilities  reflected  the 
great  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  company  s trade,  and  in 
their  inter-relationship  revealed  a sound  financial  position.  In 
view  of  the  large  trade  which  the  company  was  doing  they 
were  compelled  to  carry  large  stocks.  It  was  a matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  during  the  closing  weeks  of  last  year 
an  unprecedented  drop  in  the  prices  of  all  sorts  of  commodities 
had  occurred,  and  especially  in  those  used  in  their  business. 
The  directors,  however,  were  of  opinion  that  the  carry  forward, 
together  with  the  other  reserves,  would  be  sufficient  to  offset 
any  depreciation,  and,  moreover,  those  stocks  had  now  been 
practically  all  consumed,  the  goods  manufactured  therefrom 
having  been  sold  at  prices  greatly  exceeding  the  market  prices 
of  raw  materials  prevailing  at  the  time  of  such  sales.  As  to 
the  balance  of  profits  shown,  the  directors  had  alluded  in  the 
report  to  the  difficulty  of  settlement  accumulated  through  the 
interruption  of  communication  with  the  Continent  during  the 
war.  There  was  also  the  Excess  Profits  Duty  to  settle.  They 
were  advised  that  it  was  not  possible  to  allocate  accurately  the 
results  of  each  of  the  past  seven  years,  and  that  was  the  reason 
why  the  profits  for  the  1^  years  were  shown  together  with 
the  balance  of  profits  from  previous  accounts.  The  balance  of 
profit  brought  forward,  £1,482,707,  was  subject  to  Excess 
Profits  Duty  and  contingencies,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  was 
not  available  for  distribution. 

As  to  the  future,  taking  into  consideration  the  great  drought, 
and  the  consequent  high  prices  of  butter  and  milk,  it  looked  as 
though  they  would  have  an  increased  sale  for  the  margarine 
and  condensed  milk.  The  crushing  mills  connected  with  their 
business  were  fully  occupied,  the  refineries  turned  out  all  the 
oils  required,  and  the  margarine  factories  were  working  at  high 
pressure.  The  condensed  milk  company  of  Holland  was  turn- 
ing out  large  quantities  of  condensed  milk,  the  bulk  of  which 
was  consumed  in  this  country,  and  the  soap  trade  was  increas- 
ing, and  showed  satisfactory  results.  The  company’s  mar- 
garine was  being  placed  on  the  market  in  excellent  condition. 
The  “ Blue  Band  ” margarine  was  especially  appreciated,  and 
was  receiving  nothing  but  praise  from  the  trade  and  the  con- 
sumer. Its  reputation  was  becoming  more  and  more  extended  ; 
there  was  no  doubt  when  butter  came  on  the  market  in  soft 
condition,  the  company’s  “ Blue  Band  ” was  greatly  preferable. 

Mr.  Jacob  Van  den  Bergh  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was 
carried  unanimously. 
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MODERN  APPLICATION 

A TEST  tube  for  his  wand.  An  algebraic 
equation  for  his  potent  chant.  Thus  the 
scientist,  modern  master  of  magic,  probes  the 
mysteries  of  Heat,  Light,  Power,  and  leads 
a generation  of  men  to  further  progress. 

His  magic  spell  has  shown  us  how  to  use  the 
terrific  power  imprisoned  in  Petroleum.  To 
him  we  owe  the  most  refined,  pure  essence  of 
concentrated  energy — Pratt’s  “Perfection”  Spirit. 

From  him  also  comes  the  latest  develop- 
ment in  Petrol  distribution — Bulk  Storage. 
The  Golden  Pump  will  soon  be  a landmark 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  to  users  of 

PRATT'S 

“PERFECTION”  SPIRIT 

From  the  Golden  Pump.  In  the  Green  Can. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN  OIL  CO.,  LTD., 

Head  Office  : 36  QUEEN  ANNE’S  GATE,  LONDON,  S.W.  1. 

Branches  and  Depots  Everywhere. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 


ONE  or  two  unpleasant  incidents  have  dis- 
turbed the  truce  in  Ireland  during  the  past 
week  without  actually  breaking  it.  As  a 
formal  fact  it  still  exists,  though  no  precaution  has 
been  neglected  on  the  side  of  the  Sinn  Feiners 
against  its  sudden  lapse.  Meanwhile,  the  major 
issue  remains  in  suspense,  the  Irish  gift  for  a decep- 
tive volubility  on  the  surface  and  a genuine 
reticence  below  having  successfully  masked  the  in- 
tentions of  Mr.  de  Valera  and  his  colleagues.  Be- 
yond the  fact  that  the  deliberations  of  Dail  Eirann 
have  been  reinforced  by  conferences  with  the  Sinn 
Fein  executive,  both  the  Irish  and  the  British 
publics  know  nothing.  The  impression,  however, 
gains  ground  that  the  reply  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment’s proposals  will  not  amount  to  so  complete  a 
refusal  as  to  preclude  further  negotiations.  No- 
body, either  in  Great  Britain  or  in  Ireland,  wants  a 
resumption  of  hostilities ; the  almost  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  outside  world  is  a force  that  counts 
in  a country  which  has  always  played  to  it  and  lived 
off  it ; and  there  is  probably  good  reason  for  think- 
ing that  beneath  a show  of  rhetoric  and  tactical 
delay  the  Sinn  Feiners  are  edging  towards  a settle- 
ment. 


In  one  respect  the  present  situation  in  Ireland  is 
without  a parallel — the  Church  has  little  hand  in  it. 
The  spirit  which  has  enabled  the  Sinn  Feiners  to 
fight  as  they  have  fought  against  British  rule  is 
not  a spirit  which  has  much  sympathy  with  the 
political  activities  of  the  Irish  Catholic  hierarchy. 
Sinn  Fein  from  the  start  has  always  held  the  secular 
view  of  the  place  the  Church  should  take  in  the 


public  life  of  the  country  ; and  it  is  the  only  political 
organisation  in  recent  Irish  history  which  is  no 
controlled,  overtly  or  from  behind  the  scenes,  b> 
clerical  influences.  The  Church  as  a matter  ol 
fact  fears  it,  and  being  only  in  favour  of  Home 
Rule  when  there  is  no  chance  of  getting  it,  would 
gladly,  if  it  dared,  obstruct  its  march  to  power.  For 
the  moment  the  hierarchy  are  playing  a waiting 
game,  hoping  that  Ulster  will  do  for  them  what 
they  cannot  afford,  in  the  face  of  a public  opinion 
which  has  got  its  head,  to  do  for  themselves. 


Before  they  sailed  this  week  for  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Massey  were 
at  pains  to  bring  out  the  significance  of  this  year’s 
Imperial  Conference.  The  war  seems  to  have 
turned  the  Empire  and  the  direction  of  its  policy 
into  a five-Power  partnership.  The  old  predomin- 
ance of  the  British  Isles  has  made  way  for  some- 
thing like  an  equality  of  control,  and  the  Confer- 
ence resembled  rather  a Cabinet  or  a directors 
board  meeting  than  a merely  consultative  gather- 
ing. Its  members  had  an  equal  voice  and  an 
equal  status;  its  resolutions  were  reached,  when 
unanimity  was  lacking,  by  a majority  vote. 
Henceforward,  if  the  system  proves  workable 
that  is  to  say,  if  no  decisions  have  to  be  taken  in 
a hurry  and  if  the  ways  and  means  of  inter-com- 
munication are  greatly  developed — Great  Britain 
alone  will  cease  to  speak  for  the  Empire  and  no 
policy  of  consequence  will  be  adopted  without 
having  been  threshed  out  and  agreed  to  in  advance 
by  the  Governments  of  the  Dominions. 
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Our  instinct  is  all  against  adding  to  the  formal 
bonds  of  Empire,  and  any  attempt  to  define  the 
new  arrangement  in  set  terms  would  probably 
disrupt  it.  The  one  thing  that  the  relationship 
between  Great  and  Greater  Britain  could  never 
survive  would  be  its  embodiment  in  a written  con- 
stitution. So  long  as  the  habit  of  conferring 
endures,  and  the  machinery  for  it  increases  in 
efficiency,  the  Dominions  will  advance  from 
power  to  power,  they  will  assume  whenever  it 
seems  good  to  them  the  rights  and  attributes  of 
sovereign  nations — including  the  right  to  have 
their  own  diplomatic  representatives  wherever 
they  please — but  they  will  still  be  part  of  the 
Empire,  sharing  in  its  direction  and  voluntarily 
accepting  their  quota  of  the  responsibility  for  its 
defence.  Consultation  is  the  secret,  if  not  of 
Empire,  at  any  rate  of  the  British  Empire — the 
frank  and  free  consultation  of  nations  of  equal 
status,  pursuing  common  objects  and  silently 
trusting  each  other  to  play  the  game. 


The  disaster  to  R.38,  the  great  airship  which 
was  about  to  be  taken  over  by  the  United  States 
Government,  was  probably  due  to  a fault  of  design 
rather  than  of  construction.  The  world  has  only 
just  begun  to  feel  its  way  through  the  problems 
of  lighter-than-air  vessels.  One  problem,  pain- 
fully accentuated  by  the  fate  of  R.38,  is  that  of 
discovering  a non-inflammable  gas.  Another  is 
that  of  the  balancing  of  units  in  a vessel  nearly 
seven  hundred  feet  long.  Far  more  research  than 
has  yet  been  given  to  this  matter  will  be  needed 
before  even  moderate  air-worthiness  is  attained. 
Even  with  the  smaller  and  simpler  Zeppelins  of 
the  early  days  of  the  war  nothing  approaching 
certainty  was  reached.  The  Germans  never  knew 
what  would  happen  when  a Zeppelin  went  up ; it 
was  a chance  whether  it  flew  to  schedule  or  came 
down  in  flames ; and  the  difficulties  of  determin- 
ing fundamental  principles  have  not  been  lessened 
since  by  the  inevitable  demand  for  greater  speed, 
size  and  power. 


The  aftermath  of  the  War  is  stamped  broadly  on 
the  census  returns,  and  the  checked  rate  of  increase 
and  the  surplus  of  1,700,000  females  over  males 
need  little  other  explanation.  Between  1915  and 
1918  the  war  reduced  the  birth-rate  by  from  20  to 
25  per  cent,  below  the  normal.  While  the  growth 
of  London  has  slowed  down,  the  towns,  as  a whole, 
have  continued  during  the  past  decade  to  increase 
at  the  expense  of  the  rural  districts  which  now  con- 
tain a slightly  smaller  population  than  in  1911. 
Altogether  there  are  to-day  42,767,530  people  in 
Great  Britain,  a figure  that  fifty  years  ago  would 
have  started  a panic  on  the  population  question  and 
that  cannot  even  to-day  be  regarded  with  entire 
complacency.  It  is  far  too  easily  assumed  that  we 
can  support  such  numbers. , We  may  be  able  to, 
if  the  habit  of  work  revives  and  if  it  turns  out  that 
our  ability  to  trade  abroad  has  not  been  irreparably 
impaired.  Otherwise  we  shall  find  ourselves  with 
a permanent  and  growing  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment on  a scale  such  as  we  have  never  known  in 
the  past. 


Among  the  signs  of  a returning  industrial 
sanity,  the  Caerphilly  election,  where  the  Com- 
munist candidate  polled  only  a tenth  of  the  votes 
cast,  is  entitled  to  mention.  It  is  far,  however, 
from  standing  alone.  On  Friday  of  last  week  a 
printed  manifesto  was  issued,  with  the  signatures 
of  several  Labour  M.P.’s,  emphasising  the  neces- 
sity of  recalling  the  Trade  Union  movement  from 
political  and  revolutionary  to  industrial  ends. 
Colonel  House  before  he  left  on  Thursday  for  the 
United  States  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  which  is 
that  of  a detached  but  exceptionally  qualified 
observer,  that  Great  Britain  was  over  the  worst 
of  her  labour  troubles  and  that  we  are  now  enter- 
ing a prolonged  period  of  industrial  peace.  We 
are  inclined  to  agree  with  him.  The  extremists 
have  had  their  innings;  the  social  and  mental 
ferment  stirred  up  by  the  war  is  beginning  to 
subside;  and  both  employers  and  employed  are 
realising  at  last  that  profits  snatched  at  during  a 
“ boom  ” period,  whether  they  take  the  form  of 
dividends  or  of  wages,  have  always  to  be  paid  for 
later  on. 


Whether  it  be  the  fact  or  no  that  designers 
have  tried  to  advance  too  quickly,  there  is  no  need 
for  anyone  to  lose  faith  in  airships.  The  prac- 
tical question  for  us  in  Great  Britain  to  settle  is 
whether  we  are  setting  about  the  business  of 
getting  the  best  and  safest  airships  in  the  right 
way.  R.38  was  of  Admiralty  design  throughout, 
and  we  have  yet  to  hear  that  officialdom  could 
enter  any  new  field  of  experimental  science  and 
develop  its  possibilities  as  efficiently  as  private 
enterprise  and  research.  There  are  several  firms 
of  the  highest  standing  and  competence — Vickers’, 
Armstrong’s  and  Beardmore’s  among  them — that 
built  airships  during  the  war;  and  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  how  far  their  ideas  and  experi- 
ence have  been  pooled  and  drawn  upon  by  the 
Admiralty.  If  we  intend  having  an  adequate  air- 
ship service — and  the  Imperial  Conference 
strongly  favoured  the  project — the  soundest  plan 
would  probably  be  to  subsidise  the  great  shipping 
companies  to  organise  one.  The  Air  Ministry  is 
notoriously  hostile  to  the  claims  of  the  airship 
and  the  wreck  of  R-38  leaves  very  little  room  for 
confidence  in  Government  design  or  construction. 


No  doubt  there  is  still  in  the  governing  councils 
of  British  Labour  a group  which  reproduces  in 
the  sphere  of  industry  the  same  spirit  and  tactics, 
and  is  bent  upon  very  much  the  same  programme, 
as  the  Prussian  militarist  clique  of  the  pre-war 
days.  It  is  a group  which  does  not  want,  and  has 
no  faith  in,  industrial  peace.  It  scouts  the  idea 
that  Capital  and  Labour  have  common  interests 
as  emphatically  as  Bernhardi  would  have  scouted 
the  idea  of  conciliation  and  co-operation  between 
Germany  and  France.  Not  only  does  it  not 
desire  peace,  but  it  openly  and  violently  desires 
war.  It  has  social  and  industrial  aims,  just  as 
the  German  General  Staff  had  political  and 
national  aims,  which  it  is  convinced  can  only  be 
realised  by  war.  Moreover,  like  the  rulers  of 
Germany,  it  is  filled  with  a perverted  egotism,  a 
class  vanity  that  is  wholly  Prussian  in  its  bully- 
ing assumptions,  and  a coldly  calculated  faith  in 
its  invincibility. 


It  was  with  this  group  that  the  nation  was 
really  at  grips  during  the  coal  strike,  and  the 
failure  of  that  mad  adventure  is  giving  the 
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moderate  men  a chance  such  as  they  have  not 
had  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  If  they  will 
only  lead  they  will  not  lack  followers.  The 
British  working  man,  by  disposition  an  easy- 
going, good-humoured  gambler  and  sportsman, 
has  at  bottom  nothing  of  the  revolutionary  in  him. 
If  he  has  seemed  of  late  to  be  following  revolu- 
tionary courses  it  has  been  far  more  from  loyalty 
to  his  Trade  Union  officials  than  from  any  convic- 
tion of  his  own.  But  he  sees  as  clearly  as  any- 
body that  the  Union  leaders  of  the  Ablett  type 
have  nothing  to  show  for  all  the  commotion  they 
have  stirred  up  but  bankruptcy  and  defeat.  He 
has  no  intention  of  allowing  the  Trade  Union 
movement  to  be  turned  into  a battleground  be- 
tween the  Soviet  and  the  Parliamentary  systems ; 
and  a hard  experience  has  taught  him  that  the 
alternative  to  a pay  envelope  the  size  of  a port- 
folio may  quite  easily  be  no  pay  envelope  at  all. 
If  the  average  Labour  leader  had  even  the  very 
moderate  amount  of  courage  possessed  by  the  in- 
ternational financier  he  might  without  much  dif- 
ficulty bring  working-class  sentiment  round  once 
more  to  reason  and  conciliation. 


The  comic  relief  in  an  international  situation  of 
otherwise  Cimmerian  gloom  is  supplied  by  the  in- 
domitable struggles  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  retain  all  the  credit  for  having  “ gone 
dry  ” while  suffering  few  or  none  of  the  incon- 
veniences. Their  efforts  are  so  resolute  and  receive 
such  hearty  backing  from  their  neighbours  that  the 
island  of  Nassau  is  to-day  enjoying,  as  a smuggling 
base  for  liquor,  a prosperity  unknown  since  it  served 
a more  serious  purpose  during  the  American  Civil 
War.  Most  Americans  seem  of  opinion  that  Pro- 
hibition has  “ come  to  stay.”  But  the  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  which  admitted  the  negroes  to 
the  suffrage  is  an  equally  permanent  part  of  the 
American  scheme  of  government ; and  the  fact  that 
it  is  openly  violated  at  every  election  does  not  seem 
to  disturb  the  average  citizen’s  satisfaction  in  its 
provisions.  The  amount  of  hypocrisy,  of  con- 
tempt for  the  law,  of  crooked  thinking  and  of 
political  cowardice,  that  is  the  result  of  an  unen- 
forceable enactment  is  beyond  all  estimation. 
Prohibition  is  poisoning  America  more  effectually 
than  drink  ever  did  or  could. 


Why  are  our  Foreign  Office  clerks  hesitating  to 
issue  a passport  to  M.  Chaliapin  to  come  to 
England  and  sing,  as  much  for  our  delight  as 
for  the  benefit  of  his  starving  countrymen  ? They 
can  hardly  believe  that  the  charm  of  his  voice  will 
convert  Lady  C.  or  Lady  D.  to  Bolshevism,  or  that 
he  will  engage  in  an  active  musical  propaganda 
among  working  classes  who  would  not  have  the 
chance  to  hear  him.  It  really  is  not  the  task  of 
the  Foreign  Office  to  safeguard  the  “ key  ” in- 
dustry of  opera  singing  against  dumping,  even  if 
M.  Chaliapin  were  the  man  to  undersell  the  home 
producer.  Nor  is  there  any  political  pull  to  be 
exercised  by  the  combined  forces  of  Queen’s  Hall 
and  Covent  Garden.  As  for  a personal  objection, 
the  thing  is  absurd.  M.  Chaliapin  made  his  terms 
with  the  Bolshevist  Government,  but  none  the 
less  Russia  would  be  even  worse  off  than  she  is  if 
he,  and  men  of  like  distinction,  had  not  stayed  at 
their  posts  to  keep  science,  art,  literature,  and 
music  alive  through  a time  of  intense  trial  and 
suffering. 


The  National  Liberal  Club,  if  the  necessary 
subscriptions  are  forthcoming,  is  to  be  adorned 
by  a portrait  of  Viscount  Grey.  In  itself  his  is  a 
face  well  worth  recording,  if  only  as  a model  of 
what  a statesman  should  look  like.  But  there  has 
somehow  come  to  be  attached  to  the  portraits  in 
the  National  Liberal  Club  a suspicion  of  in- 
security and  impermanence.  That  parti-coloured 
institution  no  longer  seems  quite  to  know  which 
political  heroes  it  wants  on  its  walls,  and  which  it 
should  remove  to  the  obscurity  of  the  cellar.  The 
ideal  thing  would  be  not  to  be  painted  at  all,  and 
to  be  missed.  And  that  is  the  sort  of  tribute  by 
suggestion  in  which  Lord  Grey  might  Be  con- 
ceived as  finding  a refreshing  relish.  There  is  in 
him  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  elder  Cato, 
who,  asked  by  his  son  “ in  a kind  of  wonder,” 
as  Bacon  says,  why,  like  the  majority  of  Romans, 
he  had  no  statue  erected  to  his  honour,  replied 
that  he  had  much  rather  men  should  ask  and 
marvel  why  he  had  no  statue  than  why  he  had 
one. 


We  observe  with  interest  and  approbation  that 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson  has  resigned  the  Civil  List 
pension  of  £150  a year  on  the  ground  that  he  is  no 
longer  in  need  of  it.  Perhaps  the  reading  public 
is  first  to  be  congratulated  on  the  improved  taste 
which  has  made  such  a beau  geste  possible.  But 
the  feeling  for  his  less  fortunate  fellows  which  has 
prompted  Mr.  Hudson  to  place  even  this  small  sum 
at  the  disposal  of  authority  for  their  benefit  is 
equally  to  be  commended.  There  are,  however, 
several  other  beneficiaries,  who  receive  Civil  List 
pensions,  more,  presumably,  as  a tribute  to  their 
literary  distinction,  than  as  an  modest  addition  to 
already  sufficient  incomes,  who  might  well  be 
prompted  by  Mr.  Hudson’s  example  to  consider 
their  position.  The  wretched  smallness  of  the 
sums  available  for  public  recognition  of  the  life- 
work  of  literary  and  scientific  men  is  a scandal  to 
which  The  Saturday  Review  has  often  alluded. 
There  is  so  little  to  go  round  that  those  who  do  not 
really  need  the  assistance  .of  the  State  should  make 
room  for  those  who  do.  If  that  principle  were  to  be 
acted  upon,  some  quite  well-known  names  would 
disappear  from  the  List  and  some  others,  less 
familiar  but  not  less  meritorious,  would  be  included 
in  it. 


The  wide  expanse  of  the  Berkshire  and  Wiltshire 
Downs  used  to  offer  to  the  foot  traveller  the  joy  of 
open  country  in  all  directions,  but  those  who  return 
to  them  for  the  first  time  after  the  War  will  find  a 
sad  change.  In  all  directions  they  are  being  cut 
up  by  wire  fencing,  much  of  it  barbed,  and  the  old 
freedom  of  movement  is  sensibly  lost.  What  the 
public  rights  of  passage  across  these  Downs  may 
be  is  probably  unknown  even  to  those  who  have 
walked  unhindered  through  their  desolate  loneli- 
ness for  forty  years,  and  who  have  simply  taken  it 
for  granted  that  they  would  lie  open  to  wayfarers 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  Will  not  the  excellent 
Society,  which  has  taken  such  matters  under  its 
charge,  look  into  the  matter  and  see  what  can  be 
done?  Attention,  too,  might  well  be  drawn  to  the 
prehistoric  camps  lying  along  the  crest  of  the 
Downs.  With  the  progress  of  scientific  farming 
and  motor  ploughing,  these  memorials  of  our  un- 
written history  are  in  danger  of  destruction. 
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THE  MORAL  OF  THE  CENSUS 

THE  census  returns  will  be  analysed  and 
expounded  by  many  different  minds  from 
many  different  angles.  But  here  we  are 
concerned  with  them  from  one  standpoint  only. 
Practically  four-fifths  of  the  people  of  England 
and  Wales  now  live  in  towns.  Not  much  more 
than  a quarter  of  them  dwell  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. Swollen  cities  and  emptying  villages  are 
more  than  ever  the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
British  social  formation.  There  are  to-day  fewer 
people  living  in  the  country  areas  than  there 
were  ten  years  ago ; there  are  more  living  in  the 
towns.  We  are  not  only  an  urban  community  ; 
we  are  the  most  urban,  and  therefore  the  least 
agricultural  and  therefore  the  least  self-supporting 
that  has  ever  existed. 

In  these  facts  and  their  implications  there  is  a 
clear  and  a stern  warning  of  the  imperativeness 
of  industrial  peace.  A land  that  is  so  predomin- 
antly bricks  and  mortar  has  given  immense  hos- 
tages to  fortune.  No  other  nation  in  the  world  is 
in  anything  like  this  position.  None  draws  its 
means  of  subsistence  from  such  varied  and  dis- 
tant sources  as  we  do.  None  lives  as  we  do  by 
what  it  exports.  None  has  staked  so  much  on 
the  ability  of  its  manufacturers  and  its  merchants 
to  hold  their  own  against  all  rivals  in  all  quarters 
of  the  globe.  None,  again,  is  anything  like  so 
dependent  as  we  are  on  the  smooth  working  of 
those  processes  of  international  trade  by  means 
of  which,  for  instance,  meat  from  New  Zealand 
is  paid  for  by  the  export  of  cotton  goods  to  China. 
The  loss  of  their  foreign  trade  would  be  a blow 
to  all  countries,  but  to  us  it  would  be  an  irre- 
parable disaster;  for  it  is  our  chosen  part  to  eat 
in  these  northern  isles  what  has  been  grown 
thousands  of  miles  away,  and  to  turn  into  a 
finished  product  the  raw  material  that  has  reached 
us  from  the  other  side  of  the  world,  and  to  settle 
the  account  by  the  goods  we  send  abroad,  the 
shipping  services  we  render  and  the  capital  we 
lend  and  invest  in  any  land  where  capital  can  be 
profitably  employed. 

We  might  have  played  for  safety.  We  might 
have  made  ourselves  agriculturally  self-sufficient. 
But  in  that  event  we  could  never  have  risen  to 
even  half  of  our  present  height  of  prosperity  and 
power.  We  made  a sounder  choice  when  we 
decided  to  go  out  and  build  up  trade  with  every 
corner  of  the  universe  on  a smaller  margin  of 
domestic  foodstuffs  than  has  ever  been  known  in 
history.  We  took  enormous  risks  but  time  has 
justified  them.  We  sacrificed  security  in  the 
matter  of  home-raised  food  for  the  sake  of  a 
world-wide  trade ; and  but  for  that  sacrifice  hardly 
more  than  15,000,000  people  would  be  living  in 
Great  Britain  to-day.  The  price  we  pay  for  our 
boldness  in  rearing  a population  three  times  as 
large  as  we  can  feed  from  our  own  soil  is  that 
we  depend  upon  other  lands  for  three-quarters  of 
our  wheat  supply  and  about  half  of  our  annual 
consumption  of  cereals  and  meats.  Practically 
the  whole,  certainly  not  less  than  seven-eighths, 
of  our  imports  consists  of  foodstuffs  which  we 
must  have  and  raw  materials  without  which  our 
factories  would  shut  down.  Purchasing  these 
essentials  of  physical  life  and  industrial  vigour 
abroad,  we  are  obliged  to  sell  abroad  in  order  to 
pay  for  them.  At  least  a third,  probably  as 


much  as  40  per  cent,  of  our  entire  industrial 
product  is  exported  in  settlement  of  this  huge  and 
unceasing  intake  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials. 

So  far  the  gamble  has  come  off.  But  let  there 
be  no  illusion  as  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a gamble, 
and  that  the  risks,  like  the  stakes,  are  immense. 
We  stand  or  fall  by  the  ability  of  our  towns  to 
sell  their  manufactures  all  over  the  world  in 
rivalry  with  all  other  peoples.  Anything  that 
prevents  us  from  exporting  the  products  of  our 
factories  in  payment  for  the  food  without  which 
we  starve  and  the  raw  material  without  which  we 
cannot  work  throws  our  entire  economic  system 
into  a disorder  which,  if  ;t  is  continued  long 
enough,  must  necessarily  end  in  ruin  and  utter 
prostration.  It  is  difficult  to  make  people  realise 
that  the  word  “ ruin  ” is  or  ever  could  be  applic- 
able to  the  circumstances  or  prospects  of  Great 
Britain.  But  the  truth  is  that  our  economic 
structure,  because  it  is  the  most  delicately 
adjusted  in  the  world,  and  dependent  for  its 
stability  upon  the  smooth  interplay  of  a multitude 
of  forces  and  factors  whose  operations  reach  to 
every  corner  of  the  earth,  is  also  the  most  pre- 
carious and  the  most  exposed  both  to  external 
and  to  internal  shocks.  Countries  like  Russia, 
France,  Germany  and  the  United  States  can 
never  be  ruined.  Whatever  blows  may  be  rained 
upon  them,  they  can  always  in  the  end  draw  from 
their  own  soil  an  inexhaustible  power  of  recupera- 
tion. Russia,  though  she  has  been  hurled  back 
a hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  thrust  into  the 
lowest  pit  of  privation  and  anarchy,  will  infal- 
libly emerge  and  recover.  Her  agricultural  mil- 
lions will  save  her  eventually  from  any  injury  it 
is  within  the  compass  of  her  industrial  hundreds 
to  inflict.  No  country  that  rests  on  an  agricul- 
tural basis  can  ever  be  destroyed.  It  is  generat- 
ing within  itself  all  the  time  a source  of  social 
health  and  economic  vigour  that  cannot  fail. 

Our  position  is  the  very  opposite  of  all  this. 
Unlike  any  of  our  former  and  future  competitors, 
we  have  no  reserve  to  fall  back  upon  such  as  they 
command  in  the  form  of  an  adequate  farming 
population.  Other  nations  may  be  able  to  afford 
revolutions,  but  we  cannot.  Other  nations  may 
feel  assured  that  the  utmost  damage  that  a 
foreign  foe  or  the  folly  of  their  own  rulers  or  the 
dementia  of  their  own  people  can  bring  upon 
them  will  ultimately  be  repaired  by  the  thrift  and 
labours  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  We  have  no 
such  assurance.  Other  nations  may  be  indifferent 
to  economic  developments  in  distant  lands.  But 
nothing  can  happen  anywhere  without  disturbing 
in  some  degree  that  marvellous  and  unparalleled 
equilibrium  of  activities  which  centres  in  the 
British  Isles.  Destroy  our  capacity  to  sell  our 
manufactured  goods  abroad,  and  you  destroy 
Great  Britain.  More  than  that  of  any  other 
country,  our  highly  artificial  and  vulnerable  situa- 
tion demands  from  our  employers  and  employees 
concord  and  co-operation  and  from  our  rulers  a 
sound  knowledge  of  economic  laws.  Dissension 
between  Capital  and  Labour,  or  a bad  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  in  those  matters  of 
commerce  and  finance  that  are  linked  with  the 
very  taproot  of  our  prosperity,  carries  with  it,  in 
our  case,  a retribution  from  which  other  lands  are 
exempt.  The  census  returns  show  exactly 
42,767,530  reasons  why  we  should  have  industrial 
peace  at  home  and  absolute  freedom  of  trade  with 
the  world  outside. 
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HOW  DOES  THE  COALITION 
STAND  ? 

THE  Houses  are  up,  with  the  prospect  of 
formal  prorogation  taking  place  in  Octo- 
ber, unless  things  go  ill  in  Ireland.  If 
they  go  otherwise,  the  Coalition  will  have  survived 
its  third  year  of  Parliamentary  life — that  so  often 
dangerous  year.  How,  then,  does  the  Coalition 
stand?  It  is  a sign  of  the  times  that  many  would 
say  it  was  doomed,  who  a year  ago  treated  the 
political  future  as  wholly  inscrutable;  it  is  also  a 
sign  of  the  times  that  they  say  this  in  a spirit  of 
partisanship,  not  so  much  because  they  believe  it, 
as  because  they  wish  it  were  true.  Political  in- 
terest, in  fact,  after  the  years  during  which  we  all 
desired  only  one  thing,  is  reviving.  In  a new 
world,  it  is  looking  about  for  new  leaders  and  new 
organizations,  to  which  it  may  attach  itself  with  a 
sense  of  being  really  at  home.  The  search,  how- 
ever, is  not  crowned  with  remarkable  success ; and 
therein  is  the  essence  of  the  situation.  Judged  by 
the  standards  of  the  past,  the  Government’s  record 
for  the  Session  of  1921  is  so  monstrous  that  it  could 
never  have  lived  on  until  now,  to  say  nothing  of  hop- 
ing for  continuance  in  office  after  the  next  appeal  to 
the  country.  At  this  moment,  there  are  few  con- 
stituencies, if  any,  in  which  an  avowed  Coalitionist 
would  have  the  slightest  chance  at  a by-election.  Of 
the  political  landslide  of  1906  it  was  said  that  any- 
thing in  trousers  labelled  Liberal  got  elected;  and 
even  that  sumptuary  limitation  could  probably  be 
waived  to-day  in  the  case  of  anything  labelled 
anti-Coalition  in  a straight-fought  by-election.  Yet 
a Government  defeat  at  the  next  General  Election 
is  not  by  any  means  a foregone  conclusion. 

The  Government  is  not  admired.  Its  collective 
political  judgment  is  discredited.  Some  of  its 
measures  are  bitterly  resented  by  one  class,  some 
bv  another,  others  by  the  whole  people.  But 
towering  above  all  other  matters  of  grievance  is 
that  of  finance.  About  this  the  country  is  thor- 
oughly alarmed  and  vaguely,  but  none  the  less 
bitterly,  indignant.  It  can  see  well  enough  that 
the  financial  situation  is  not  under  control.  It  has 
no  conception  of  the  gigantic  difficulties  of  getting 
it  under  control.  It  blames  Ministers;  and  Minis- 
ters, while  pleading  the  world’s  unsettlement, 
humiliate  themselves  by  setting  up  a plainly  futile 
“ committee  of  business  men  ” to  supervise  expen- 
diture, and  openly  admit  their  own  failure  in  fore- 
sight by  hastily  undoing  one  after  another  their 
own  quite  recent  actions. 

Little  wonder,  then,  if  “ Anti-Waste  ” carries  all 
before  it  in  the  middle-class  constituencies.  Re- 
collection will  be  searched  in  vain  for  any  parallel 
to  the  discreet  refusal  of  a Government  in  which 
Conservatism  predominates  to  put  up  a candidate 
for  the  Westminster  seat.  By  the  time  these  words 
are  printed  that  contest  will  be  at  an  end.  The 
thunder  of  the  captains — or,  more  precisely,  the 
field  officers — and  the  shouting  will  be  over,  and 
what  was,  not  long  since,  the  safest  of  Coalition 
seats  will  have  been  yielded  up  without  a struggle. 
The  memory  will  linger  of  that  brisk  comedy  in 
which  two  typical  military  candidates,  supported 
each  bv  a not  too  serious  Sunday  newspaper,  strove 
each  to  fix  upon  the  other  the  blighting  accusation 
of  being  a crvpto-Coalitionist.  As  a demonstration 
of  “ Anti-Waste  ” mentality,  the  fight  has  been  of 


great  interest.  One  candidate,  for  example,  hotly 
denounced  the  policy  of  negociating  with  rebels  in 
Ireland,  and  was  to  all  appearance  quite  uncon- 
scious that  his  policy  involved  the  continued  pour- 
ing out  of  millions,  to  say  nothing  of  the  closing  of 
the  principal  market  for  British  manufactures.  For 
these  candidates  saving  public  money  means  re- 
duction of  staffs,  suppression  of  war-bonuses,  drop- 
ping of  development  schemes,  and  Departmental 
economies  in  general.  That  every  true  economy, 
however  trifling,  should  be  imperatively  required 
of  Ministers  is  sound  enough  so  far  as  it  goes,  for 
a Minister  who  has  to  think  about  saving  in  his 
Department  is  the  more  likely  not  to  forget  it  in 
the  Cabinet;  but  that  sort  of  “ Anti-Waste  ” is 
not  going  to  get  the  nation  out  of  Queer  Street.  If 
both  the  Brigadier-General  and  the  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  had  warmly  and  sincerely  advocated  a 
policy  aiming  at  sweeping  reduction  of  armaments, 
the  avoidance  of  all  military  adventures,  and  the 
effective  functioning  of  the  League  of  Nations,  it 
might  have  been  difficult  to  decide  which  of  them 
would  be  the  more  useful  at  St.  Stephen’s;  but  as 
neither  of  them  has  done  so,  it  seems  not  to  matter 
very  much  which  goes  there. 

The  position  in  the  country,  then,  is  in  one  sense 
so  bad  for  the  Government  that  it  could  scarcely  be 
worse.  Yet  it  is  not  by  any  means  certain  that  the 
Government  is  “ doomed.”  For  if  it  is  unpopular, 
there  is  no  opposing  political  force  to  which  the 
nation  turns  with  confidence  in  its  ability  to  do 
better,  or  even  as  well.  “ Anti-Waste  need  not 
be  considered.  It  is  not  a political  movement  and 
cannot  fight  a General  Election.  Asquithian 
Liberalism  shows  no  symptoms  whatever  of  re- 
covery from  the  state  of  dull  and  barren  inertia 
which  has  marked  it  since  its  disasters  of  Decem- 
ber 1918.  Labour  is  another  matter;  it  has  plenty 
to  say,  to  promise  and  to  threaten.  It  can  win 
by-elections.  But  does  any-one  feel  in  his  heart 
that  the  nation,  when  it  came  to  the  point,  would 
announce  itself  desirous  of  being  turned  upside 
down  bv  a combination  of  eager  Socialist  ideo- 
logues and  stodgy  trade  union  officials  ? The  pre- 
vailing temper  in  all  classes  to-day  surely  is  one  of 
strong  objection  to  being  meddled  with  by 
Government  more  than  is  absolutely  unavoidable, 
and  of  burning  desire  to  get  taxation  reduced.  As 
for  the  possibility  of  breaking  the  Coalition  by  the 
action  of  the  Unionist  party,  it  will  be  time  to 
think  of  that  when  any  considerable  body  of 
Unionists  believes  that  the  party  is  in  a position  to 
dispense  with  the  advantage  of  being  led  by  Mr. 
Llovd  George.  For  still  it  is  the  Prime  Minister 
who  dominates  the  whole  political  scene.  He  is  by 
far  the  greatest  personal  force  in  public  life,  and 
posseses  the  most  unerring  instinct  for  the  manipu- 
lation of  democracy.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  going  to 
the  country  with,  say,  an  Irish  settlement  and  some 
tangible  result  of  the  Washington  Conference  in 
his  hands,  might  easily  come  back  again  with  a 
good  working  majority ; and  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  were  to  dissolve  on  a final  failure  of  the  Irish 
negotiations,  his  appeal  would  be  at  least  as  power- 
ful', for  his  Irish  policv  is  the  nations.  I he 
strength  of  the  Coalition  is  in  its  head,  and  nowhere 
else.  With  all  politics  in  a state  of  flux,  with  the 
great  parties  of  the  future  not  yet  born  and  with 
the  drifts  of  anti-Government  opinion  still  wanting 
both  coherence  and  the  inspiration  of  leaders  ip, 
the  prospects  of  the  Coalition  appear  to  us  by  no 
means  so  hopeless  as  they  are  often  declared  to  be. 
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THE  ULSTER  POINT  OF  VIEW 


(By  an  Irish  Correspondent.) 

IT  was  “ the  Irish  question,”  and  now  it  is 
“ the  Ulster  question.”  The  need  for  the 
British  to  understand  it  is  urgent,  but  even 
their  best  morning  papers  show  great  ignorance 
of  it.  For  instance,  the  Morning  Post  and  the 
Daily  News  agreed  in  expecting  the  Ulster  Prime 
Minister  to  meet  Mr.  de  Valera  in  Dublin  for  a 
settlement  between  themselves,  to  be  confirmed 
afterwards  by  a conference  in  London.  As  Prime 
Minister  of  Ulster,  Sir  James  Craig  could  not 
do  that.  It  would  compromise  every  principle 
and  falsify  every  motive  that  had  impelled 
Ulster  to  a separate  Home  Rule  plan  of  her  own. 
As  a constitutional  necessity,  Ulster’s  way  to 
London  is  by  the  direct  route,  neither  with  Mr. 
de  Valera  nor  through  him. 

Ulster’s  chief  motive  was,  and  is,  and  must 
remain,  to  escape  amalgamation  with  the  rest  of 
Ireland.  She  did  not  desire  or  seek  legislative 
separation  from  Great  Britain.  It  was  thrust  on 
her.  She  found  her  last  refuge  in  it  when  she 
saw  her  old  friends  in  Great  Britain  throwing  her 
and  the  Union  overboard,  leaving  her  no  alter- 
native but  an  unnatural  alliance  with  rebel  and 
republican  ultramontanism.  So  long  as  the 
British  Unionists  opposed  Home  Rule  on  prin- 
ciple, Ulster  felt  satisfied,  if  not  quite  safe,  but 
not  when  they  made  it  a matter  of  mere  conveni- 
ence, and  became  Home  Rulers  by  the  thousand. 
Worse  still,  it  was  not  a reasoned  revision  of 
opinion  with  them.  It  was  more  in  the  nature  of 
panic  expediency,  and  derived  its  motive  from 
Berlin  rather  than  from  Belfast.  Ulster  had  little 
or  no  place  in  their  new  calculations,  but  they 
have  to  reckon  with  her  now. 

When  she  found  it  no  longer  possible  to  trust 
British  Unionism,  Ulster  resolved  on  measures 
of  her  own  to  maintain  her  place  in  the  Empire 
and  her  allegiance  to  the  Sovereign.  She  would 
have  her  way  to  the  throne  direct  and  open,  not 
through  the  medium  of  a republican  majority  in 
Ireland.  This  is  now  secured  to  her  by  her  own 
Parliament  and  Government.  The  Imperial 
nexus  is  everything  to  her,  and  she  will  not  bar- 
gain it  away  with  rebels.  She  comes  to  London 
to  meet  the  ministers  of  her  King,  not  to  meet 
Mr.  de  Valera.  For  the  common  good,  and  if 
required,  she  will  make  terms  with  the  Crown, 
but  not  with  republicans.  Ulster  is  not  re- 
publican. Is  there  any  man  in  British  public  life 
sufficiently  insane  to  blame  Ulster  for  refusing  to 
have  her  relations  with  the  Crown  controlled  by  a 
majority  of  avowed  republican  rebels  ? 

This  Ulster  standpoint  is  not  new.  It  is  the 
settled  conviction  of  a hundred  years  and  more. 
It  was  a main  consideration  in  putting  an  end  to 
the  Irish  Parliament  in  1800.  Catholics  could 
vote  for  that  Parliament,  but  could  not  sit  in  it. 
Such  an  arrangement  could  not  last,  but  the 
admission  of  Catholics  would  mean  a Parliament 
with  a Catholic  majority.  The  Protestants,  Ulster 
included,  could  not  trust  such  a Parliament.  They 
saw  it  safer  to  go  to  London  for  their  legislation, 
and  get  the  best  price  they  could  for  their  places 
at  College  Green.  There  is  no  good  reason  in 
history  why  the  Grattan  Parliament  should  not 
be  at  work  to  this  day,  except  the  dread  of  a 


Catholic  majority.  The  legislative  migration 
from  Dublin  to  London  in  1800,  and  now  back 
from  London  to  Belfast  is  at  every  point  and  at 
every  period  informed  by  the  same  standpoint  and 
impelled  by  the  same  necessity. 

The  problem  now  is  not  whether  Ulster  is  right 
or  wrong  in  her  standpoint;  whether  she  is 
guided  by  good  reason  or  by  mere  bigotry  in  her 
intense  distrust  of  Catholicism  in  politics.  The 
problem  for  us  now  is  that,  right  or  wrong,  the 
Ulster  standpoint  is  a fact.  Assume  that  Ulster 
is  quite  wrong.  The  fact  remains  that  she  is 
quite  in  earnest,  and  could,not  be  denied  the  right 
to  her  own  view  of  her  own  case  without  Imperial 
coercion.  The  Irish  republicans  have  been 
hoping  for  British  pressure  to  force  the  Ulster 
people  into  their  own  ranks,  and  the  British 
Unionists  have  gone  far  to  accommodate  that 
design. 

Even  assuming  the  two  Irelands  totally  separ- 
ated from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  both  made 
enemies  to  Great  Britain,  it  does  not  follow  that 
any  kind  of  workable  friendship  could  arise  be- 
tween themselves.  The  most  probable  result 
would  be  war  between  them.  The  South  would 
insist  on  Union,  Ulster  on  separation.  The 
typical  Ulsterman  would  certainly  prefer  death  to 
Union.  Nothing  but  force  could  unite  him,  and 
nothing  short  of  bloodshed  could  maintain  the 
required  force.  Irish  Nationalism  is  for  dividing 
the  United  Kingdom  only.  When  it  comes  to 
dividing  Ireland,  the  Nationalists  turn  intensely 
LInionist.  Their  “ justice  ” is  an  affair  of  geo- 
graphy, and  apart  from  geography,  there  is  not 
one  good  reason  for  separating  Ireland  from  the 
United  Kingdom  which  does  not  apply  still  more 
to  the  separation  of  Ulster  from  the  rest.  In  all 
that  really  matters,  Ulster  differs  far  more  from 
the  South  than  the  Irish,  as  a whole,  differ  from 
the  British ; and  notwithstanding  all  the  recent 
sentimentalism  to  the  contrary,  the  real  truth  is 
that,  in  our  time,  Ulster  has  tended  farther  and 
farther  away  from  the  rest  of  Ireland.  The 
growth  of  opposites  does  not  diminish  their  op- 
position, and  every  development  in  the  North 
makes  the  division  deeper  than  before.  The 
typical  Ulsterman  would  feel  far  more  at  home  in 
a town  of  North  Germany  than  in  Limerick  or 
Galway. 

Such  are  the  immediate  facts  for  a London 
Conference,  if  any,  but  there  is  a further  con- 
sideration, of  not  less  weight.  Is  Mr.  de  Valera 
really  in  a position  to  bind  Nationalism  in  a bar- 
gain with  the  Imperial  power?  He  seems  to 
think  honestly  that  he  is.  If  he  knew  his  Ireland 
more  intimately  he  would  be  aware  of  forces  in 
the  background  of  Nationalism  which  are  stronger 
than  he,  and  which  could  put  him  down  as  they 
put  down  Parnell ; forces  which,  though  their 
claim  to  a final  veto  is  always  virtually  acknow- 
ledged, would  yet  have  no  formal  representation 
in  the  Conference,  and  so  could  consistently  re- 
pudiate its  decisions,  to  resume  the  ancient  quarrel 
at  their  convenience.  The  Conference,  or  at  least 
the  British  side  of  it,  had  better  bear  in  mind 
that  the  vested  interests  in  Irish  un-Settlement  are 
vast  and  far-reaching. 

In  his  character  of  plenipotentiary,  Mr.  de 
Valera  would  have  to  reckon  not  only  with  the 
men  sincerely  seeking  “ an  honourable  peace,” 
but  also  with  those  whose  chief  aims  would  be 
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endangered  or  ruined  by  a real  friendship  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  and  they  are  far  more 
powerful  than  the  others,  though  far  less  numer- 
ous. The  kind  of  “ peace  ” to  suit  them  would 
be  one  affording  constant  strife  to  perpetuate 
those  conflicts  of  interest  and  to  sharpen  those 
distinctions  of  purpose  by  which  Irish  life  and 
character  are  kept  outside  the  scope  and  influence 
of  British  civilisation.  An  unfriendly  Ireland, 
always  with  an  insoluble  “ problem,”  is  worth 
immensely  more  to  the  implacables  than  any 
real  settlement  could  be.  Can  Mr.  de  Valera, 
speak  for  these  people?  Only  in  so  far  as  he 
accommodates  their  aims;  that  is,  only  in  so  far 
as  he  assures  ground  for  permanent  quarrel  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  As  to  Mr. 
de  Valera  himself,  there  is  no  decent  reason  to 
doubt  his  sincerity.  A man  who  offers  his  life 
for  his  convictions  is  above  traffic  in  patriotism. 
His  personal  estimate  is  beyond  reproach,  but  it 
is  not  enough.  We  want  to  know  for  whom  he 
speaks,  how  far  he  is  authorised  to  speak  for 
them,  and  how  far  his  authority  leaves  them  free 
to  repudiate  obligations  accepted  by  him  in  a 
settlement.  Technically,  he  is  in  a position  to 
speak  for  his  army  of  republican  volunteers,  but 
who  are  they?  The  sons  of  the  men  who  hunted 
down  Parnell,  and  they  are  as  ready  to  hunt  down 
Mr.  de  Valera,  under  the  same  dictation.  This 
is  the  tragedy  of  Irish  Nationalism — its  want  of 
nationality,  which  keeps  it  ever  the  instrument  of 
purposes  that  are  neither  Irish  nor  British. 


PROBLEMS  OF  MIGRATION 

ONE  of  Mr.  Hughes’s  last  statements  to  the 
British  public  before  he  sailed  on 
Tuesday  was  on  the  subject  of  inter- 
imperial migration.  He  declared  it  to  be  a 
problem  “ of  vital  importance  to  the  Empire,” 
one  that  the  Empire  as  a whole  should  take  in 
hand  if  it  wished  to  secure  its  future;  and  he 
added  that  in  this  respect  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  work  of  the  recent  Conference.  “ Some- 
thing has  been  done,  but  not  enough.”  Almost 
at  the  same  time  Mr.  Massey  was  emphasising 
the  interest  of  New  Zealand  in  attracting  purely 
British  immigrants.  Room  was  found  for  ten 
thousand  of  them  last  year,  and  he  hoped  to  wel- 
come as  many  more  next  year.  “ We  want 
emigrants  from  here,”  he  said.  “ We  do  not, 
however,  allow  people  to  come  in  from  any 
country  except  Britain  without  the  permission  of 
the  Government.  The  effect  will  be  that  New 
Zealand  in  the  future  will  possess  the  most  purely 
British  stock  of  any  part  of  the  Empire.” 

Unfortunately  inter-imperial  migration,  the 
problem  of  peopling  the  Empire  with  men  and 
women  of  British  stock,  has  been  far  too  much 
under  the  control  of  unknowing,  unimaginative 

f.  We,  the  greatest  of  colonising  folk,  still 
roach  this  question  as  though  it  belonged  to 
sphere  of  commercial  statistics  and  were  not 
quick  with  the  romance  and  human  interest  of  a 
high  adventure.  To  the  average  British  intelli- 
gence migration  is  synonymous  with  the  round- 
ing up  of  large  numbers  of  unemployed,  unem- 
ployables, nature’s  troublesome  misfits  of  both 
sexes,  and  dumping  them  with  the  minimum  of 
delay  and  trouble  in  conveniently  remote  spots 


from  which  return  will  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible. 

The  past  traffic  in  migrants,  an  artificially 
stimulated,  mainly  commercial  affair,  has  paid 
practically  no  attention  to  individual  fitness  for  a 
new  life  in  a far  more  strenuous  environment, 
nor  to  ability  to  hold  down  a job  once  secured. 
None  but  haphazard  precautions  have  been  taken 
to  ascertain  if  suitable  employment  was  to  be  had. 
There  has  been  no  proper  system  of  co-operation 
between  the  British  and  the  overseas  medical 
officers  such  as  would  have  precluded  the  disbar- 
ment of  the  prospective  migrant  and  his  family 
at  the  port  of  health.  Often  when  the  head  of 
the  family  has  sailed  in  advance  he  has  found 
that  his  wife  or  some  of  his  children  were  refused 
admission  to  the  land  of  his  choice  on  account  of 
disease.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  have 
in  this  way  been  broken  up  and  sacrificed  to  an 
unintelligent,  myopic  way  of  doing  things.  The 
official  superiority  to  fresh  ideas,  the  official 
clinging  to  obsolete  practices,  the  official  imper- 
viousness to  changing  conditions  and  to  their  call 
for  long  views  and  constructive  effort,  have 
muddled  few  questions  so  thoroughly  as  the 
question  of  migration ; and  the  branch  of  the 
Colonial  Office  which  is  particularly  concerned 
with  it  is  largely  staffed  and  guided  by  an  un- 
travelled personnel,  possessing  only  a bowing 
acquaintance  with  Empire  conditions  gleaned 
from  blue-books,  trade  reports  and  casual 
hearsay. 

Meanwhile,  foreign  races  of  different  standards 
and  colour  from  ourselves,  answering  to  the  urge 
of  the  economic  whip  of  over-population  and 
under-employment,  are  casting  hungry,  specu- 
lative eyes  on  the  huge  untenanted  lands  that  lie 
within  the  British  Empire.  Meanwhile,  also,  we 
in  Great  Britain  are  entering  upon  a period  when 
our  capacity  to  support  our  present  numbers  is 
highly  dubious  and  when  migration  will  offer 
itself  less  as  an  alternative  than  as  a crying 
necessity. 

Certainly  if  the  will-to-work  lies  dormant  much 
longer,  and  industrial  unrest  continues  to  in- 
tensify the  dislocation  wrought  by  the  war,  the 
broad  choice  before  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  urban  populace  will  be  either  a process  of 
slow  suffocation  at  home  or  migration  to  the 
ampler  skies  and  the  wider  chances  of  Greater 
Britain.  Upon  our  rural  population  the  stress 
will  be  lighter,  and  it  is  precisely  one  of  the 
points  to  be  settled  in  conference  with  the  over- 
seas authorities  that  a scheme  of  inter-imperial 
migration  should  take  account  of  our  agricultural 
conditions  and  avoid  as  far  as  possible  still  further 
depleting  our  already  under-populated  country- 
side. 

Migration  to  be  successful  and  of  advantage, 
both  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Empire,  must  be  a 
well-weighed  undertaking.  Trusting  to  the  light 
of  nature,  or  to  kangaroo  leaps  in  the  dark,  is  of 
no  use.  The  toll  of  preventible  hardship  and 
failure  which  has  too  frequently  accompanied 
migration  hitherto  has  its  roots  in  a refusal  to 
understand  that  the  Dominions  are  not  replicas 
of  Great  Britain.  Climate,  industrial  conditions, 
the  social  and  mental  atmosphere,  the  community 
spirit  and  pursuits  and  attitudes,  are  all  different. 
The  contrast  between  the  smooth,  convention- 
riddled  routine  of  British  life  and  the  careless 
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spacious  fluidity  of  life  in  the  Dominions  is  razor- 
edged.  The  trained  specialised  worker  in  the 
British  factory  will  rank  as  helpless,  unskilled 
labour  in  the  prairie,  in  the  bush,  or  in  the  “ back- 
blocks  down  under.”  What  is  required  of  a pro- 
spector, or  a lumberjack,  or  of  a worker  on  a 
fruit  farm  or  a cattle  ranch  is  a sealed  book  to  the 
untravelled  British  artisan,  to  the  public  school- 
boy, and  to  the  educated  man  of  small  means. 
Nor  are  British  women  any  better  prepared  for 
the  problems  and  conditions  to  be  faced  in  the 
Dominions.  They  go  out  too  often  wholly  inex- 
perienced and  lacking  in  elasticity. 

The  days  have  gone  when  overseas  employers 
would  hire,  pay  and  teach  employees  their  jobs. 
Yet  to  ask  the  newly-arrived  migrant  to  spend  his 
time  and  savings  on  learning  how  to  work  is  to 
impose  on  him  a heavy  and  indeed  disastrous 
handicap.  He  ought  to  have  learned  that  before 
he  left  Great  Britain.  He  ought  to  have  had 
access  to  a training  camp  where  he  could  gain 
some  insight  into  the  conditions  of  overseas  life 
and  work  and  some  familiarity  with  overseas  tools 
and  implements.  Such  camps  or  schools  or  settle- 
ments, under  joint  home  and  overseas  manage- 
ment and  instruction,  are  the  preliminary  to  any 
sound  policy  of  migration ; and  if  they  were  pro- 
perly organised  they  would  serve  as  the  starting 
point  for  overseas  settlement  in  village  community 
groups  on  co-operative  lines.  Information, 
medical  supervision,  and  training — these  are  the 
three  essentials  if  inter-imperial  migration  is  to 
develop  into  a more  ordered  and  productive  enter- 
prise. The  would-be  settler,  while  he  is  still  in 
Great  Britain,  should  have  far  better  means  than 
exist  at  present  of  finding  out  all  that  he  wishes 
to  know  about  the  country  to  which  his  thoughts 
are  turning ; he  should  be  able  to  assure  himself 
in  advance  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  family 
will  be  turned  back  on  the  ground  of  disease;  and 
he  should  have  at  his  disposal  organised  facilities 
for  learning  something,  even  if  it  were  no  more 
than  the  rudiments,  of  the  strange  life  he  is  about 
to  embrace. 

COBWEBS 

EVERY  dav  is  an  anniversary  to  some-one, 
who  by  celebrating  it  endeavours  to  lay  hold 
of  flying  time  and  bid  him  stand  and  deliver 
of  his  hoarded  increase.  It  is  not  entirely  an  illu- 
sion that  days  may  be  resummoned  from  the  past 
and  lived  again.  A day  has  been  a great  day  in 
our  lives ; we  have  been  born  or  married,  and  we  say 
that  we  will  set  apart  this  same  day  in  every  year 
as  an  anniversary.  That  is  the  essence  of  a suc- 
cessful anniversary — that  the  thing  which  it  cele- 
brates should  be  so  unusual  that  it  will  stand  out  in 
distinction  from  all  the  other  days  in  the  year.  With 
what  enthusiasm,  for  example,  does  your  little  boy 
not  regard  the  approach  of  that  date  which  is  the 
anniversary  of  his  birth  and  entrance  into  this 
world  ! In  his  brief  and  limited  experience  of  life 
the  little  man  can  imagine  nothing  comparable  in 
importance  to  this  occasion,  and  nothing  which 
ought  to  be  so  much  a matter  for  general  rejoicing, 
for  the  receiving  of  gifts  and  eating  of  cakes.  His 
delight  in  his  birthday  is  the  unconscious  expres- 
sion of  his  delight  in  life  itself,  and  the  day  which 
he  most  celebrates  is  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on 
which  life  was  given  to  him,  But  as  we  grow  older, 


our  birthdays  assume  a different  aspect.  We  are 
first  assailed  with  doubt  as  to  the  degree  of  benefit 
which  we  ourselves  derived  from  being  born.  To 
every  reflecting  person  there  are  moments — morbid, 

I admit- — when  the  birthday  appears  as  an  occasion 
which  should  be  celebrated  in  sackcloth  and  ashes; 
but  there  are  others,  more  natural,  in  which  our 
chief  desire  is  not  to  remember  or  celebrate  our 
birthdays  at  all,  or  to  be  reminded  of  the  number 
of  them,  or  of  the  increased  rapidity  with  which 
they  are  flying  past.  Between  the  ages  of  30  and 
80  there  is  nothing  in  a birthday  to  make  it  in  itself 
an  occasion  for  mere  rejoicing  for  an  intelligent 
man  or  woman.  Up  to  the  age  of  30  some  of  us 
are  still  growing  up,  or  think  we  are ; after  the  age 
of  80  there  is  a kind  of  grim  triumph  in  having 
held  the  approaching  enemy  so  long  at  bay,  and 
adding  another  credit  mark  to  the  score  that  life 
keeps  against  death. 

The  child  has  but  one  anniversary — his  birthday. 
But  in  the  course  of  the  flying  years  more  and  more 
things  happen  to  us  and  to  the  surrounding  world 
into  which  our  lives  become  merged  ; there  are  more 
and  more  dates  to  be  remembered  and  celebrated, 
until  the  fact  that  a day  is  an  anniversary  hardly 
distinguishes  it  from  any  other  day,  and  if  we  lived 
long  enough,  every  day  would  be  an  anniversary, 
and  we  should  live  only  in  the  past.  For  such  oc- 
casions are  successful  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
number  of  them ; and  they  should  give  ample 
occasion  both  for  anticipation  and  retrospect.  Here 
again  the  child  has  the  best  of  it.  Do  you  not 
remember  how  you  counted  the  days  before  your 
birthday  or  Christmas,  and  began,  while  yet  per- 
haps the  distance  separating  you  from  it  could  be 
reckoned  in  months,  to  mark  off  the  intervening 
days  one  by  one  on  a printed  calendar  ? That  was 
the  pure  joy  of  anticipation.  And  retrospect,  by 
no  means  so  acute  or  undilute  a pleasure,  is  still 
one  of  the  principal  ways  in  which  the  human  in- 
telligence can  eke  out  and  multiply  its  experience. 
The  anniversary,  properly  isolated  from  other  days, 
and  with  a space  of  ordinary  life  before  and  behind 
it,  should  be  looked  back  upon  with  feelings  pro- 
portionate to  those  with  which  we  looked  forward 
to  it.  It  should  spread  out  its  influences  before 
and  after  itself,  like  a hawthorn  tree  on  a dry  night 
as  one  approaches  and  passes  it  on  the  road. 

This  should  be  true,  I think,  even  of  those  sad 
anniversaries  which  we  keep,  not  with  outward 
observances,  but  in  our  hearts.  Laying  a wreath 
on  a grave,  although  it  is  a symbol  of  remembrance, 
is  in  reality  an  act  of  oblivion  ; the  wreath  is  left  to 
die,  while  we  go  away  and  think  of  something  else. 
It  is  surely  wiser  to  meditate  not  so  much  on  what 
we  have  lost,  as  on  the  many  good  and  delightful 
things  which  the  companionship  of  our  departed 
friend  brought  us.  If  you  are  travelling  with  some- 
one who  at  a certain  point  takes  another  road  and 
goes  his  way,  you  do  not  wish,  however  much  you 
may  miss  him,  to  go  back  to  the  place  where  you 
parted,  and  mourn.  Rather  you  cheer  your  own 
solitary  journey  with  the  memory  of  pleasant  com- 
panionship which  he  has  left.  And  the  people  we 
love  are  but  fellow-travellers  who  walk  in  our  com- 
pany a part  of  the  way  through  life,  and  at  some 
point  or  other  drop  off,  or  turn  aside  into  another 
road. 

There  are  people  who  would  keep  no  anniver- 
saries ; who  say,  “ I don't  want  to  be  reminded  that 
this  or  that  thing  happened  years  ago  ” ; and  who 
regard  every  annual  recurrence  of  some  marked  day 
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as  a tactless  reminder,  a writ  served  upon  them  by 
fate,  with  notice  to  quit  at  some  time  as  yet  un- 
specified. That  is  surely  rather  a panic-stricken 
view  of  life.  If  we  are  to  be  thrown  into  a state  of 
agitation  just  because  we  are  reminded  that  another 
year  has  passed  away,  we  might  as  well  indulge  in 
it  every  day,  and  every  moment  when  the  clock 
ticks.  After  all,  the  passage  of  years  ought  not  to 
be  regarded  as  an  unmitigated  calamity.  We  talk 
about  the  brevity  of  life  as  ill,  but  life  is  a cycle ; if 
it  be  ideally  lived,  its  end  is  just  as  natural  and 
welcome  as  any  other  change.  Every  age  possesses 
peculiar  advantages  and  peculiar  disabilities;  and 
they  who  refuse  to  grow  old  naturally  and  make 
the  best  of  every  age  are  like  dissipated  people  who 
refuse  to  go  to  bed,  but  sit  up  all  night.  It  is 
natural  to  want  to  go  to  sleep  at  the  end  of  the  day  ; 
and  to  want  to  sit  up  through  the  night  of  life  in- 
stead of  going  gracefully  to  bed  when  the  time 
comes,  argues  an  intemperate,  disordered,  and  in- 
deed foolish  disposition. 

Therefore  let  us  keep  the  cobwebs  brushed  off 
our  monuments,  and  not  be  afraid  of  our  days  of 
remembrance,  nor  be  thrown  into  a panic  by  the 
thoughts  they  suggest.  If  in  changing  and  diffi- 
cult times  we  find  anticipation  too  disturbing,  let 
us  indulge  in  a little  retrospect  instead.  There  is 
a long  road  to  look  back  upon,  and  no  dangers 
threaten  us  there;  they  are  all  past. 

Filson  Young. 


MANTEGNA  FOR  TWOPENCE 

SOMETHING  grates  in  the  solemn  statement 
that  the  King,  on  the  advice  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  and  at  the  recommendation  of 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  consented  to  a 
charge  of  2d.  per  head  to  visitors  who  wish  to  see 
the  nine  tempera  paintings  by  Mantegna,  illus- 
trating ‘ The  Triumph  of  Julius  Caesar  ’ in  their 
new  home  in  the  Orangery,  at  Hampton  Court. 
Tuppence  ! It  is  almost  laughable.  You  can  see 
the  Great  Vine,  within  a stone’s  throw  of  the 
Mantegnas,  for  half  that  price — one  penny.  A 
shilling  would  have  been  a more  dignified  sum  for 
the  Mantegnas.  It  costs  me  one  and  tenpence  to 
see  the  latest  Sherlock  Holmes  instalment  at  my 
favourite  Cinema,  and  in  Bond  Street  I was  asked 
seventy-five  shillings  for  one  silk  shirt.  Prices  are 
topsy-turvy  now-a-days. 

Yet  there  is  reason,  and  economical  rectitude, 
which  might  stand  as  an  example  to  other  govern- 
ing bodies,  in  making  this  plebeian  charge  of  2d. 
to  enter  the  Orangery  at  Hampton  Court.  It  is 
reckoned  that  the  cost  to  the  public  exchequer  of 
making  the  alterations  in  the  Orangery  will  be 
paid  back  through  the  tuppences  in  two  years,  and 
that  thereafter  the  Mantegnas  will  be  earning  about 
fifty  per  cent.  What  a triumph  for  art ! But  the 
Great  Vine  is  a still  better  money-getter.  Last 
vear  it  drew  in  over  £900. 

Here,  the  average  man,  or  the  “ heashe  ” which, 
I understand,  is  the  newly  coined  word  to  indicate 
both  men  and  women,  may  ask,  “ Why  hang  pic- 
tures in  an  Orangery,  anyhow?  ” It  is  a long 
story,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  these  nine  Mantegnas, 
which  have  been  one  of  the  glories  of  Hampton 
Court  for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  make  a still 
longer  history  streaming  back  to  Mantua  and  the 
years  between  1485  and  1494  when  they  were 
painted,  I may  refer  the  reader  to  a truly  excellent 


little  book  by  Mr.  Ernest  Law,  called  ‘ Mantegna’s 
Triumph  of  Julius  Caesar,’  wherein  the  whole  story 
is  set  forth  by  one  who  has  made  Hampton  Court 
Palace  his  special  and  intimate  study,  and  who 
writes  with  a somewhat  rare  naturalness  and 
enthusiasm. 

But  the  Orangery  ! For  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I feel  inclined  to  be  critical  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  How  he  who  designed  that  most  beautiful 
Orangery  for  Queen  Anne  in  Kensington  Gardens 
could  have  built  the  commonplace  building  at 
Hampton  Court  passes  wonder.  But  that  is  not 
the  worst  offence.  The  building  is  tolerable;  but 
its  long  brick  length  with  twenty-one  windows, 
completely  hides  the  glorious  Tudor  buildings  built 
in  the  time  of  the  Cardinal.  Perhaps  Sir  Christo- 
pher had  no  choice,  for  Queen  Anne’s  heart  was 
set,  not  on  architecture,  but  on  orange  trees,  rare 
plants,  blue  china  and  objets. 

“Here  thou,  great  Anna,  whom  three  realms  obey, 

Dost  sometimes  counsel  take — and  sometimes 
tea.” 

Queen  Anne,  pottering  among  her  plants,  had  no 
eye  for  the  work  of  those  Tudor  men,  who  budded 
beautifully  bv  instinct,  and  better  than  they  knew. 
Dutch  William  tried  to  make  Hampton  Court 
more  regal,  but  although  his  additions  are  worthy, 
what  are  they  compared  to  Henry  VIII. ’s  magnifi- 
cent great  hall,  which  Mr.  Law  rightly  calls  “ the 
mbst  gorgeous  extant  example  of  the  internal 
decoration  of  a Tudor  Palace  ” ? and  think  of  the 
Tudor  chimneys  of  Hampton  Court  that  crinkle 
proudly  to  the  skies.  Most  later  architects  seem 
ashamed  of  chimneys  : they  camouflage  them  ; they 
appear  to  imagine  that  a mere  domestic  appurten- 
ance should  be  discreetly  ignored.  The  Tudor  men 
gloried  in  them,  as  they  gloried  in  the  other  two 
great  sign-marks  of  the  home — the  fireplace  and  the 
front  door. 

But  the  question  is  still  unanswered — How  did 
the  Mantegnas  oust  from  the  Orangery  the  orange 
trees,  exotic  plants,  and  in  later  days  gardening 
flotsam  and  jetsam,  for  in  Edwardian  and  Georgian 
times  the  Orangery  had  become  a mere  winter 
shelter,  and  a home  for  spades,  rakes,  mowers,  and 
such-like. 

First,  it  is  necessary  briefly  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  Mantegnas,  even  at  the  risk  of  repeating  what 
everv  school-bov  and  leader-writer  knows. 

It  was  the  young  Marchese  Francesco  Gonzaga, 
little  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  gave 
Mantegna  the  commission  for  the  ' Triumph  of 
Julius  Caesar.’  The  artist  was  engaged  upon  it  at 
intervals,  for  nine  years,  no  doubt  aware  that  it 
was  growing  into  his  masterpiece,  and  the  summit 
of  his  achievement.  In  1494  the  Marchesa, 
Isabella  d’Este,  who  had  married  Francesco  Gon- 
zaga, showed  the  ‘ Triumph  ’ with  pride  to 
Giovanni  de  Medici.  About  1506  the  pictures  were 
removed  to  San  Sebastiano,  and  there,  in  the 
palace,  they  remained  for  upwards  of  an  hundred 
and  twentv  years.  But  the  mighty  have  a way  of 
falling,  and  a later  Gonzaga,  being  in  difficulties, 
listened  to  the  wily  and  disinterested  Daniel  Nvs, 
art-agent  for  Charles  L,  and  weighed  his  guineas, 
with  the  result  that  after  much  trouble,  and  some 
delay,  the  Mantegnas  arrived  at  Hampton  Court, 
where  they  were  displayed  “ in  one  of  the  great 
Tudor  galleries  or  chambers.” 

At  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  which,  being 
godly,  cared  nothing  about  art,  they  were  offered 
for  sale  at  £1,000  ; happily  there  were  no  bidders. 
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When  the  times  quietened  they  were  re-hung, 
moved  again  and  again,  and  finally  came  to  rest  in 
the  “ Communication  Gallery,”  where  they  re- 
mained until  the  middle  of  the  Great  War,  when 
they  were  removed  again  out  of  the  reach  of  bombs. 
This  year  they  were  hung  in  a cleaned  and  re- 
novated Orangery.  Two  bay  trees  remain — very 
pleasant  to  look  upon ; and  as  the  wall  of  the 
Orangery  is  over  long,  even  for  nine  pictures,  each 
nine  feet  square,  the  vacant  spaces  have  been  filled 
with  four  copies  of  Titian  and  others,  which  look 
to  me  quite  out  of  place.  So  few  people  understand 
the  eloquence  of  empty  space.  Mantegna  is  so 
great  that  he  should  be  honoured  with  contiguous 
bare  walls. 

Again  a question  : how  do  these  austere  Man- 
tegnas look  in  a lively  Orangery  ? 1 he  answer  is 

that  it  is  a silly  place  for  them.  When  I was  there, 
the  sun,  in  spite  of  blinds,  streamed  in  from  the 
many  tall  windows,  and  struck  dazzingly  at  the 
glass  on  the  pictures,  so  that  often  1 had  to  dodge 
and  twist  my  head  to  see  anything  at  all  of  Man- 
tegna’s grave  and  intense  designs.  The  pictures 
are  still  framed,  and  therefore  severed  from  one 
another,  which  is  not  at  all  what  Mantegna  wanted. 
He  intended  that  the  nine  pictures  should  present 
one  single  entity,  the  procession  moving  onwards, 
the  scenes  connected  by  pilasters,  behind  which  the 
spectator  can  imagine  the  Triumph  winding.  That 
this  was  Mantegna’s  intention  is  evident  by,  to 
quote  one  instance,  the  fact  that  the  trumpet  affixed 
to  the  lips  of  a herald  in  Picture  V.  is  continued 
gaily  in  Picture  IV.  As  now  shown,  the  frames 
cut  the  procession  into  sections,  as  the  excited  Irish 
St.  Patrick’s  Day  cavalcade  in  New  York  is 
chopped  up  to  allow  the  cross-street  traffic  to  pass. 

Let  me  be  quite  clear  on  this  point.  Every 
connoisseur  knows  that  the  presentation  of  Man- 
tegna’s masterpiece  in  the  Orangery  is  quite  wrong. 
So  do  the  Surveyor  of  the  King’s  pictures  and 
Mr.  Ernest  Law,  who  not  having  the  funds  to 
build  a proper  gallery,  have  made  shift  with  an 
Orangery.  So  does  Mr.  Roger  Fry,  who, _ as  an 
expert  in  the  technicalities  of  tempera  painting, 
was  called  in  to  see  if  it  was  possible  to  remove 
Laguerre’s  " restorations.”  It  was  hopeless. 

Laguerre  has  been  found  out  and  execrated,  and 
Verrio  is  now  classed  with  house-painters.  Pope 
knew  : — 

“ On  painted  ceilings  you  devoutly  stare, 

Where  sprawl  the  saints  of  Verrio  and  Laguerre.” 

It  was  Laguerre  who,  in  the  reign  of  William  III. 
evilly  and  bumptiously  repainted  the  ‘ Triumph,’ 
so  that  now,  although  the  grave  and  gorgeous  de- 
sign is  pure  Mantegna,  much  of  the  work  is 
plastered  with  the  chromo-colouring  of  Laguerre. 
But  something  remains,  lovely  passages  here  and 
there,  for  example,  the  gold  on  blue  body-piece  of 
the  Ethiopian  in  Number  1 — which  is  lovely,  pure, 
faded  Mantegna. 

The  advantage  of  a masterpiece  is  that  you  can 
look  at  it  again  and  again,  and  each  time  some  new 
wonder  or  beauty  is  revealed.  I shall  never  re- 
visit the  Great  Vine,  although  it  costs  but  one 
penny,  but  I plan  nine  visits  to  the  Mantegnas  at 
twopence  a time,  and  on  each  visit  I shall  concen- 
trate on  one  picture,  peering  through  cheap-jack 
Laguerre  to  the  great  Paduan,  who  knew  Donatello, 
who  can  to-day  turn  an  Orangery  into  a shrine,  and 
who  can  ennoble  2d, 

Q,  kEWffi  Bind* 


AN  UNMETROPOLITAN 
CITY 

THERE  are  curious  lessons  enough  to  be 
learnt  in  Dublin,  even  if  the  exaltation 
and  cross-currents  of  crisis  in  the  national 
history  be  set  on  one  side  and  forgotten.  The 
astonishing  ease  with  which  this  elimination  of 
crisis  can  in  fact  be  accomplished  is  in  itself  a key 
to  understanding.  There  is  enough  in  Dublin  to 
quicken  memory  and  to  stir  the  pulses  of  imagina- 
tion. The  Mansion  House  alone  is  a rich  store- 
house of  the  past.  If  politics  mean  anything  at  all 
in  the  life  of  a nation,  surely  the  mighty  shade  of 
Daniel  O’Connell,  the  Liberator  and  the  Great  Be- 
trayer, should  bring  one  to  the  very  heart  of  Ire- 
land. And  there  is  more  than  this.  There  is 
College  Green  to  waken  memories  of  Grattan ; 
Trinity  itself  recalling  Berkeley,  Lecky,  and  a host 
of  others;  St.  Patrick’s  given  over  for  all  time  to 
that  one  terrific  ghost ; Phoenix  Park  with  its  in- 
numerable approaches  to  the  soul  of  tragedy.  There 
are  names  enough . There  is  history  enough— and 
recent  history.  The  gaunt  skeleton  of  the  Post 
Office  should  tell  a tale.  The  ever-present,  thin 
groups  in  Dawson  Street,  watching,  even  on  or- 
dinary days,  the  goings  in  and  the  goings  out  of 
the  Irish  national" leaders— these  should  tell  a tale 
also.  But  for  the  expectant  visitor  to  the  Irish 
capital  there  is  something  absent. 

The  secret  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  metropolis  of 
a modern  nation  State.  It  is  the  temple  of  the 
middle  class.  For  good  or  for  evil  it  is  the  all- 
absorbing  social  and  commercial  centre  of  the 
national  middle-class  life.  Those  who  may,  live 
there.  Those  who  may  not,  accept  its  decrees.with- 
out  question  and  make  an  ultimate  haven  in  its 
midst  their  holiest  aspiration.  But  Ireland,  with 
its  passionately  land-holding  peasantry  and  its 
comparatively  slender  industrial  development,  has 
no  middle-class  in  the  accepted  sense.  The  small- 
ness of  its  proletariat  has  spared  it  the  existence  of 
a middle-class  and  spared  it  also  the  rigidity  of 
social  relations  which  the  existence  of  such  a class 
produces.  Careless  goodwill  never  yet  succeeded  in 
filtering  through  a large  and  socially  organised 
bourgeoisie. 

There  is  no  looking  to  Dublin  as  there  is  to  Lon- 
don and  to  other  capital  cities.  It  is  sometimes  urged 
that  London  is  too  great  for  England.  Canadians 
and  South  Africans  have  even  urged  that  it  is  too 
great  for  the  Empire.  Dublin  will  never  stand  in 
that  relation  to  the  rest  of  Ireland.  In  so  far  as  it 
has  a past,  it  is  a past  with  the  mark  of  England  set 
upon  it.  It  has,  indeed,  played  no  mean  part  in 
the  more  recent  phases  of  the  national  tragedy,  but 
the  countryside  has  played  an  even  greater  part. 
In  the  County  of  Clare,  where  the  green  site  of 
Brian  Boru’s  seat  of  power  slopes  down  towards  the 
Shannon,  you  will  feel  yourself  nearer  to  the  heart 
of  Ireland 'than  in  any  city.  Poets  and  seers  seek 
out  their  national  being  in  the  West. 

For  this  reason  Dublin  creates  its  singular  im- 
pression on  the  mind  as  if  the  whole  city  were,  an 
example  of  fashion  in  decay  without  ever  having 
attained  to  fashionable  actuality.  Its  main  streets 
are  broad  and  pleasant  enough  ; its  monuments  are 
not  ignoble ; its  social  life  is  active  and  has  main- 
tained continuous  activity  since  Thackeray,  . or 
James  Grant,  or  Meredith  described  its  gaieties. 
Vet  the  donfinfint  impression  is  that  left  by  the  vast 
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squares  with  their  portentous  uniformity.  Here 
you  can  understand,  what  elsewhere  in  Ireland  is 
an  inexplicable  mystery,  the  Irishman  of  Lever 
and  Lover,  the  Irishman  of  caricature  and  of  the 
music-hall  stage,  the  Irishman  who  has  been  so  in- 
finite a jest  to  a world  which  cannot  appreciate  that 
Ireland  has  ceased  to  understand  its  humour.  In 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery  the  portraits  of  Curran 
and  of  Lecky  will  bring  that  Irishman  before  you. 
But  there  too  you  may  find  the  delicate  water-col- 
ours of  Hone,  which  have  nothing  of  Dublin,  but 
have  each  their  own  fragment  of  that  national 
memory,  that  consciousness  of  imaginative  ancestry, 
which  has  come  to  reawakening  in  Ireland. 

So  Dublin  stands — an  unmetropolitan  capital, 
partly  because  the  pale  has  left  its  host  of  memories 
in  her  keeping,  partly  because  Ireland  is  no  land 
of  stately  cities,  but  a land  of  waters,  of  spaces,  and 
of  hills,  a land  for  men  to  love  the  earth  and  live  by 
it,  a land  where  men  might  be  poor  without  im- 
poverishment, because  it  is  a land  where  men  may 
dream  and  not  be  fools. 

BRAINS  AND  FACILITIES 

IT  has  occurred  to  me  more  than  once  that  the 
British  Theatre  is  an  institution  which  merits 
the  close  and  careful  attention  of  the  educa- 
tional enthusiast ; who  might,  when  he  plans  the 
uplifting  of  mankind  through  training  and  environ- 
ment, pause  a moment  to  consider  and  account  for 
the  fact  that  Shakespeare  was  born  of  an  undramatic 
race,  the  English.  He  might  ponder,  further,  cer- 
tain other  and  more  recent  facts  in  connection  with 
the  British  Theatre.  Firstly,  that  Shaw  who, 
because  he  thinks  arrestingly  in  terms  of  the  stage, 
is  the  most  influential,  most  translated  of  modern 
dramatists,  is  likewise  the  product  of  a country 
whose  theatre,  taken  all  round,  is  frankly  super- 
ficial and  time-serving;  and  secondly,  that  Charlie 
Chaplin,  the  pioneer  of  art  in  the  screen  drama,  is 
a native  of  the  British  Isles.  A native,  that  is  to 
say,  of  a country  where  gesture  is  not  instinctive, 
and  where  the  picture-haunting  population  would 
appear  to  be  completely  satisfied  by  an  unsubtle 
mixture  of  buffoonery,  kisses  and  machine-made, 
everyday  realism. 

The  significance  for  the  educationist  of  the  above- 
mentioned  eminent  persons  lies  in  the  practical  cer- 
tainty that  they  have  none  of  them  been  helped  by 
their  environment.  France,  where  the  critical 
faculty  flourishes  and  the  tradition  of  the  theatre, 
like  that  of  the  right  word,  is  lasting,  has  produced 
through  the  ages  no  poet-dramatist  to  equal  the 
Englishman,  Shakespeare;  Germany,  for  all  her 
deliberate  cult  of  the  intellectual  drama,  has  no 
modern  influence  to  set  against  the  influence  of 
Shaw ; and  actors  of  races  which  are  naturally  his- 
trionic and  given  to  gesture  have  not  yet  mastered 
as  completely  as  “ Charlie  ” the  technique  and 
possibilities  of  the  film.  A permissible  inference 
is  that  it  is  not  facilities,  educational  or  atmos- 
pheric, but  something  more  like  downright  dis- 
couragement, that  is  needed  to  produce  the  first-rate 
type  of  achievement. 

Facilities,  no  doubt,  are  needed  by  the  second- 
rate  mind,  very  badly  needed  by  the  third,  the 
fourth,  and  the  fifth-rate ; without  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  Board  of  Education,  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  majority  of  our  fellow-citizens  would  be  able 
to  decipher  the  racing  odds  in  their  evening  paper 


or  spell  through  the  frequent  explanations  which 
supplement  the  action  of  drama  thrown  upon  the 
screen.  But  to  get  the  full  value  from  a first-class 
mind— the  last  ounce  of  brain  out  of  Shakespeare 
and  his  like — it  may  be  you  have  to  withdraw  the 
facilities  that  are  granted  to  the  common  run  of 
men.  It  may  be  that  the  best  service  you  can 
render  the  first-class  intellect  is  to  let  it  wrestle  un- 
aided with  its  opposite,  the  mind  unintelligent;  to 
pit  it,  in  the  dramatist,  against  the  noisy,  uncritical 
type  of  audience  that  taught  him  his  contempt  for 
democracy.  In  the  same  way,  if  on  a lower  plane, 
Charlie  Chaplin’s  perception  of  the  possible  sub- 
tleties of  film  acting  has  in  all  probability  been 
rendered  more  acute  by  contact  with  the  density 
of  others,  by  the  artist’s  revolt  against  the  com- 
monplace which  his  audience  were  willing  to 
accept;  while  the  best  method  of  sharpening  the 
wits  and  ideas  of  a Shaw  was  to  place  him  in  an 
atmosphere,  such  as  that  of  modern  theatrical 
England,  where  originality  is  not  only  at  a dis- 
count, but  actively  dreaded  and  avoided.  The  real 
and  fundamental  obstacle  to  a run  of  ‘ Mrs. 
Warren’s  Profession,’  for  instance,  was  not  the 
fiat  of  the  censor  of  plays,  but  the  stubborn,  senti- 
mental tradition  that  an  English  drama  must  have 
a “ sympathetic  ” heroine. 

The  stimulating  effect  on  the  first-rate  intellect 
of  lack  of  facilities,  even  downright  discourage- 
ment, is  not  only  to  be  seen  in  the  theatre ; my  own 
attention  was  called  to  it  in  quite  another  connec- 
tion, by  the  chance  and  wondering  remark  of  a 
learned  professor  of  “ alien  enemy  ” extraction. 
He  was  puzzled,  he  told  me,  to  understand  why 
England,  with  her  ridiculously  low  average  of 
scientific  education,  should  have  managed  to  pro- 
duce, in  the  nineteenth  century,  greater  scientific 
thinkers  than  Germany.  And  a month  or  two 
later,  in  far-removed  surroundings,  a Frenchwoman 
echoed  his  wonder ; how  was  it,  she  queried,  that 
English  literature  stood  where  it  did,  when  the 
majority  of  supposedly  educated  Englishmen  were 
destitute  of  the  critical  sense  and  had  no  under- 
standing of,  no  love  for,  the  well-written  word? 
The  two,  between  them,  set  me  puzzling  in  my 
turn  ; seeking  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
both  had  remarked,  the  phenomenon  typified  by 
Shakespeare  in  an  undramatic  England ; and  com- 
ing nearer  to  understand  it  when  I remembered 
that  women  with  all  their  facilities  for  cookery,  can 
seldom  cook  royally,  in  the  grand,  easy  manner  of 
the  chef.  Vatel,  who  fell  upon  his  sword  because 
the  fish  was  late,  was  of  the  sex  whom  tradition 
dissuades  from  the  art  of  the  kitchen  ; the  swarm- 
ing majority  of  female  cooks  has  left  us  no  record 
of  a woman  so  conscious  of  the  dignity  of  her  call- 
ing that  she  died  rather  than  dishonour  it. 

It  is  a truism  that  you  cannot  breed  genius  by 
taking  pains  with  its  training;  that  attempts  to  lead 
it  in  the  way  it  should  go  have  so  far  resulted  in 
women  cooks,  in  well-bred  art  and  secondary, 
academic  thought.  But  there  is  a certain  promise 
(not  only  for  the  theatre),  in  the  reverse  of  the  above 
proposition  ; the  likelihood  that  first-class  achieve- 
ment usually  produces  itself  as  a form  of  protest 
against  its  surroundings,  and  draws  strength  and 
vigour  from  its  very  lack  of  facilities.  There  is 
plenty  of  support  for  the  protest  theory  of  achieve- 
ment. Out  of  the  mass  of  Russian  illiteracy  and 
ignorance  has  emerged,  from  time  to  time,  an  art 
that  is  more  than  well-bred,  and  a thought  that  is 
more  than  academic;  while  a charming  little  pas- 
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toral  ditty,  to  be  found  in  any  French  nursery  song- 
book,  is  one  of  the  few  enduring  contributions  made 
by  actual  Terrorism  to  literature.  Russian  intel- 
lect reacted  to  its  squalid  surroundings  as  ‘ II  pleut, 
bergere  ’ reacted  to  the  French  Revolution,  as  the 
thunderous  piety  of  Jewish  prophets  once  reacted 
to  the  mass  of  Jewish  godlessness. 

The  prospect,  then,  as  regards  the  British 
Theatre  is  cheering.  Its  lack  of  ideas  has  already 
provided  us  with  Shaw ; and,  as  Russian  ignorance 
produced  Tolstoi  and  Tourgu6niev,  as  Jewish  god- 
lessness resulted  in  Isaiah,  so  theatrical  tasteless- 
ness must  provoke,  in  the  end,  an  art  that  is  subtle 
and  delicate.  For  the  educationist  the  position  is 
less  simple  and  hopeful ; if  the  first-rate  intellect 
can  only  be  obtained  by  a process  of  discourage- 
ment and  revolt  against  surroundings,  he  will  have 
to  consider  what  degree  of  educational  discourage- 
ment is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  up  that  supply 
of  first-rate  intellect  which  is  vital  to  the  world’s 
existence. 

In  the  theatre,  happily,  that  problem  does  not 
arise.  The  theatre,  naturally  and  without  the 
slightest  effort,  can  provide  any  first-rate  intellect 
with  all  the  discouragement  required  for  its  highest 
development. 

Cicely  Hamilton. 

VERSE 

THE  VEERING  HOURS 

A LEADEN  East,  and  morning; 

Cold  mist  below  the  terrace ; 

On  the  windows  rain ; Work  that  brings  no  gain, 
No  joy,  no  solace. 

Firelight  on  the  ceiling, 

And  stars  above  the  moor; 

A wind  from  the  West,  and  a heart  at  rest, 
Enfranchised,  sure. 

Susan  Hicks  Beach. 


THE  LATEST  ELECTION 
General  Nicholson  loquitur 

AS  Whig  (or  Tory)  did  my  grandsire  live; 

My  sire  as  Liberal  (or  Conservative). 

But  I,  more  complex,  to  St.  Stephen’s  haste, 

As  Independent — Constitutional — Conservative — 
Anti- Waste. 

I.  A.  W. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

SOVIETISM’S  FAMINE  VICTIMS 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — The  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
several  members  of  the  notorious  “ Council  of 
Action  ” of  our  Trade  Unions,  and  a bunch  of 
well-known  British  communists  have  signed  an 
appeal  to  the  British  public  on  behalf  of  the  famine 
victims  of  Russian  Sovietism. 

May  I point  out  that  there  are  other  victims  of 
the  Soviet  system  who  are  at  least  equally  deserv- 
ing of  our  sympathy  and  assistance  ? — many  of  us 
might  think  even  more  so. 

Here  within  these  Isles  we  have  nearly  30,000 
British  subjects — victims  of  the  murder  gang 


which  usurped  the  reins  of  power  in  Russia — 
who  have  escaped  from  that  hapless  country  after 
being  robbed  of  all  their  worldly  possessions  and 
subjected  to  indescribable  sufferings  and  in- 
dignities. 

Practically  the  whole  of  this  number  are  de- 
pendent on  charity  for  the  bare  means  of  subsist- 
ence; nearly  a thousand  of  them  are  believed  to 
be  maintained  out  of  the  rates,  and  many  of  them 
perhaps  domiciled  in  British  workhouses. 

The  British  Government,  when  making  its  so- 
called  “ Trading  ” Agreements  with  the  authors 
of  these  iniquities,  made  no  stipulation  for  the 
compensation  of  their  British  victims,  and  now  I 
read  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  that  the  Bank 
of  England  is  to  be  the  repository  for  vast  quan- 
tities of  the  stolen  gold  and  valuables  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  swollen,  of  course,  by  the 
thefts  to  which  I have  alluded,  and  by  the  con- 
fiscation of  millions  of  pounds’  worth  of  property 
belonging  to  British  shareholders  in  Russian 
enterprises. 

We  are  asked  to  believe  that  this  deposited 
gold  is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  British 
goods ; much  more  probably  it  is  to  be  used  for 
Bolshevist  propaganda  in  the  British  Empire.  In 
any  event,  why  should  the  British  public  be  ex- 
horted to  refill  the  corn-bins  of  Russia — which  our 
Prime  Minister  told  us  the  other  day  were  bulg- 
ing with  grain  awaiting  export — whilst  English- 
men driven  from  Russia  are  starving?  And  why 
should  the  British  taxpayer  be  expected  to  feed 
the  starving  Red  armies  of  Russia,  so  long  as  the 
Soviet  Government  has  millions  of  gold  lying  in 
the  Bank  of  England. 

Let  it  be  well  noted  that  the  official  Press  of  the 
Soviet  authorities  is  already  protesting  loudly 
against  foreign  control  over  the  distribution  of  any 
food  or  articles  that  may  be  sent  from  abroad  for 
Sovietism’s  famine  victims. 

I make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  I am  one  of  the 
plundered. 

Yours,  etc., 

Herbert  Allen. 


AN  IRISH  REPUBLIC 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — May  I draw  the  attention  of  your  readers 
to  articles  appearing  in  the  Morning  Post  by  Mr. 
Harold  Cox,  one  of  the  greatest  living  exponents 
of  political  economy  ? Mr.  Cox  is  supporting  Mr. 
De  Valera’s  claim  for  an  Irish  Republic,  and  I 
venture  to  think  that  we  Irishmen  who  remain 
loyal  to  the  British  Crown,  should  welcome  Mr. 
Cox’s  arguments  and  should  give  our  votes  to 
Mr.  De  Valera  for  the  following  reason. 

As  a Republic,  Ireland,  an  agricultural — mainly 
pastoral — country,  cannot  hope  to  maintain  a 
population  of  4J  millions.  When,  for  instance,  the 
last  Tommy  Atkins  has  sailed  away  from  the 
Emerald  Isle,  such  towns  as  Fermoy,  Cahir, 
Clonmel,  Athlone  and  Newbridge  must  cease  to 
exist,  as  their  populations  obtain  their  livelihood 
from  the  soldiers  garrisoned  therein. 

The  Irish  Republican  government  will  find  it 
impossible  to  obtain  revenue  for  the  purposes  of 
education,  insurance,  old  age  pensions,  pauper 
relief,  etc.,  and,  without  any  exaggeration,  it  may 
be  computed  that  Ireland’s  population,  by 
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emigration  and  race-suicide,  will  rapidly  sink  to 
two  millions. 

Now,  as  it  is  quite  certain  that,  whatever  be  the 
polity  of  the  Irish  under  self-government,  they 
will  remain  Irish  by  nature  and  temperament  and 
will  not  cease  to  be  discontented,  or  to  be  a nuis- 
ance to  England,  wre,  loyalists,  will  be  grateful 
to  Mr.  de  Valera  because,  instead  of  4J,  we  shall 
only  have  2 millions  of  disgruntled  Irishmen  to 
placate. 

Next  year,  thanks  to  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  the 
Russian  de  Valera  and  Michael  Collins,  there  will 
be  plenty  of  room  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga  for 
would-be  Irish  settlers. 

Yours,  etc., 

H.  de  Montmorency. 


ARAB  AND  ZIONIST 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — Dr.  Weizmann’s  idea  of  a Conference 
between  the  Arabs  and  Zionists  with  a view  to 
arriving  at  some  workable  agreement  is  not  new. 
The  Palestine  people  have  not  accepted  the  Bal- 
four Declaration,  and  will  not  accept  it.  Repeated 
protestations  have  been  made  through  its  Repre- 
sentative Societies,  Congresses  and  Institutions, 
because  it  believes  that  the  terms  of  the  declara- 
tion are  self-contradictory  and  cannot  be  har- 
monised in  their  execution.  The  present  unhappy 
state  of  Palestine  and  the  recent  disturbances  that 
took  place  there  are  ample  proof  of  this.  The  Arab 
Delegation,  therefore,  cannot  enter  into  negotia- 
tions on  the  basis  of  this  Declaration.  The 
Delegation  has  come  to  England  to  put  its  case 
before  the  British  Government  and  the  British 
public,  and  to  show  the  danger  of  putting  this 
Declaration  into  effect.  Furthermore,  the  Delega- 
tion has  come  to  obtain  for  the  people  of  Palestine 
the  safeguarding  of  their  civil,  political  and 
economic  rights. 

Yours,  etc., 

S.  Jamal, 

Secretary,  Arab  Delegation. 


ENGLISH  BOYS  IN  INDIA 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — Would  you  kindly  allow  me  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  existence  of  English  boys  educated  in 
India  ? If  the  inhabitants  of  any  given  town  or 
village  in  England  were  to  be  planted  down  in 
India,  only  a limited  number  would  be  able  to 
afford  to  send  their  boys  home  for  education.  But 
boys  in  India  will  have  to  meet  Indians  in  open 
competition,  and  unless  they  are  as  well  educated, 
they  will  go  to  the  wall.  It  is  open  to  them  to  go  to 
any  of  the  Indian  University  Colleges.  What  they 
require  is  an  English  hostel  under  English  manage- 
ment with  as  much  as  possible  of  the  spirit  of  an 
English  University  whilst  they  are  attending  Indian 
University  Colleges. 

For  the  last  three  years  I have  been  raising  money 
in  India  for  such  a hostel.  There  is  a representa- 
tive committee  in  India,  including  the  present  and 
late  Vice-Chancellors  of  the  Punjab  University, 
and  amongst  those  w'ho  have  given  are  Lord 
Chelmsford  and  Mr.  Montagu.  University  educa- 
tion is  needed  for  those  going  to  the  Engineering- 


College  at  Roorkee,  the  Forest  College  at  Dehra 
Dun,  the  Medical  College  at  Lahore,  the  Syden- 
ham College  of  Commerce  at  Bombay  and  all  the 
Imperial  services  for  which  there  is  now  recruiting 
in  India.  The  hostel  is  to  accommodate  a Warden 
and  25  Students.  After  three  years’  work  in  India 
I have  raised  R. 50, 000.  This  together  with  the 

Government  grant  will  pay  for  the  site  and  a small 
hostel  for  16  students.  But  there  are  already  18 
students,  and  £5,000  are  urgently  needed  to  com- 
plete the  scheme  and  provide  for  an  endowment 
fund.  Times  are  hard  at  home,  but  there  is  such 
a thing  as  the  call  of  blood.  At  every  school  and 
university  I have  been  to  at  home,  I am  told  that 
the  rising  generation  do  not  want  to  go  out  to  India. 
That  in  itself  will  show  that  bovs  in  India  whose 
parents  cannot  afford  to  send  them  home  for  educa- 
tion are  in  a difficult  position,  and  I hope  that  there 
will  be  those  who  will  see  to  it  that  these  boys,  more 
than  half  of  whom  are  sons  of  British  soldiers,  do 
not  go  to  the  wall  for  want  of  an  adequate  education. 

Donations  may  be  sent  either  direct  to  the 
Younghusband  Hostel  Fund  Account  at  the  Alli- 
ance Bank  of  Simla,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  or  to 
me  at  the  Church  Imperial  Club,  75,  Victoria 
Street,  London,  S.W.,  and  will  be  gratefullv 
acknowledged. 

Yours,  etc., 

Oswald  Younghusband. 


THE  OVERWHELMING  BURDENS  ON 
LAND 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — Do  you  not  consider  that  the  time  has 
come  for  Parliament  to  direct  its  attention  to  the 
now  overwhelming  taxation  placed  upon  land  ? 
With  the  whole  world  crying  out  for  the  produce 
from  the  land,  it  seems  little  short  of  madness  to 
snow  it  under  with  ever-increasing  burdens,  such 
as  it  now  has  to  carry.  The  present  imposts  on 
land  can  only  be  described  as  crushing,  grinding, 
and  unjust  : and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Parliament 
will  take  action  for  its  relief  before  it  is  too  late. 

No  doubt,  the  policy  of  the  Government  during 
the  past  has  been  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
large  estates  in  single  hands — and  to  a large  extent 
this  result  has  now  been  obtained.  But,  with  the 
income  tax  6s.  in  the  pound,  rates  and  taxes  trebled 
and  quadrupled,  and  the  death  duties  more  than 
double,  unless  some  relief  is  shortly  given,  rural 
England  will  be  ruined. 

Few,  I think  (except  those  who  have  to  pay  them) 
realise  in  any  way  the  blighting  and  paralysing 
effect  on  land  of  the  present  Death  Duties.  Take 
the  case  of  an  estate  of  £100,000,  which  a few  years 
ago  would  have  paid  7 to  9 per  cent,  of  its  value, 
but  which  now  has  to  pay  15  per  cent.  It  is  quite 
easy  to  see  that  such  a huge  burden  on  the  top  of 
all  the  other  taxation  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  impolitic. 

But  what  I should  like  to  draw  your  attention  to 
is  the  far  worse  plight  of  the  landowners  in  Ireland. 
In  England  there  is  free  sale  of  land — and  anyone 
who  has  to  pay  these  huge  taxes,  is  at  any  rate 
able,  should  he  wish,  to  sell  land  to  pay  the  taxes. 
In  Ireland  he  cannot — because  there  is  at  present  in 
Ireland  no  free  sale  for  land.  And  the  reason  is 
because  no  one  will  bid  for  it  until  they  see  what  the 
terms  of  the  promised  Compulsory  Land  Purchase 
Bill  of  the  Government’s  mav  be. 
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But  this  is  not  all.  In  England,  it  is  permissible 
for  anyone  paying  Death  Duties  to  surrender  land 
to  the  Inland  Revenue  Commissioners  to  the  value 
of  the  tax.  But  in  Ireland  this  is  not  allowed, 
though  it  well  might  be. 

Surely  under  these  circumstances,  the  Govern- 
ment should  either  reduce  the  percentage  of  the 
Death  Duty  tax,  or  spread  the  payment  of  it  over  a 
larger  number  of  years  than  pertains  at  the  present 
time. 

Yours,  etc., 

Dudley  S.  A.  Cosby 
Stradbally  Hall,  Queen’s  County 


CHILDREN’S  COUNTRY  HOLIDAYS 
FUND 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR, — The  Children’s  Country  Holidays  Fund 
urgently  needs  donations.  This  Fund  provides  a 
fortnight  in  the  country  for  poor  children  from 
the  London  elementary  schools.  Hundreds  of 
these  children  live  in  districts  from  which  even  a 
park  or  other  open  space  is  difficult  of  access, 
especially  to  those  cumbered  with  the  care  of 
younger  brethren  and  perambulators.  To  such 
children  the  holidays  can  bring  no  invigoration 
of  mind  or  body,  and  the  heat  this  summer  has 
taken  a particularly  heavy  toll  of  their  vitality. 
The  fortnight  in  a country  cottage  builds  up  the 
physical  strength  and  takes  the  children  into  a 
world  of  significant  small  things,  the  joy  of  every 
country  child,  but  outside  the  ken  and  dreams  of 
the  poor  little  Londoner. 

A donation  of  £1  will  provide  a fortnight  in 
the  country  for  a child.  Cheques,  payable  to  the 
Earl  of  Arran,  should  be  sent  to  18,  Buckingham 
Street,  Strand,  W.C.2. 

I am  allowed  to  say  that  the  Duke  of  York  has 
expressed  himself  as  being  deeply  interested  in 
the  Fund,  and  that  His  Royal  Highness  trusts 
that  this  appeal  will  meet  with  a genuine  and 
hearty  response. 

Yours,  etc., 

Franciis  Morris, 
Chairman  of  the  Fund. 


PERFORMING  ANIMALS 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — It  appears  very  doubtful  whether  the 
House  of  Commons  Committee  engaged  in  con- 
sidering animal  performances  at  places  of  public 
entertainment  are  making  any  progress  by  taking 
evidence  from  showmen  as  to  their  treatment  of 
the  animals  which  they  depend  on  for  their  living. 

Even  if  it  is  proved  that  certain  individuals  are 
humane,  and  possibly  to  a certain  extent  fond  of 
their  beasts,  that  only  begs  the  general  question. 

I submit  that  the  Committee  should  set  them- 
selves to  ascertain  the  following  points  : — 

(a)  Whether  it  is  probable  that  animals  in  train- 
ing are  subjected  to  treatment  causing  terror,  pain, 
misery  and  wretchedness. 

( b ) Whether  the  trained  animals  lead  an  un- 
natural and  unhappy  existence.  Unless  these 
queries  can  be  definitely  answered  in  the  negative, 
this  exploiting  of  dumb  animals  for  profit  should 
be  condemned  and  prohibited. 

As  to  (a),  probability  only  can  be  aimed  at,  as 
no  trainer  will  allow  disinterested  witnesses  to  see 


him  at  work.  This  fact  in  itself  is  significant. 
Many  animals  are  also  trained  abroad. 

My  own  experience  in  dog  training  for  sporting 
purposes  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  complicated 
tricks  recognised  on  the  stage  could  not  be  taught 
without  the  most  painful  discipline. 

It  also  tells  me  that  immediate,  unhesitating,  and 
invariable  obedience,  as  required  for  public  per- 
formances, is  the  most  unnatural  and  difficult  of  all 
things  to  instil  into  the  dog/  If  this  is  the  case 
with  the  dog,  by  nature  anxious  and  willling  to 
serve  man,  what  about  wild  creatures,  some  of 
which  are  caught  full  grown,  and  then  beaten, 
drugged  and  dragged  into  the  performance  of  in- 
sane “ stunts  ” for  the  amusement  of  a brainless 
section  of  the  public  ? 

With  regard  to  (b),  it  must  inevitably  be  found 
that  the  trained  animal  is  doomed  to  a life  spent 
principally  in  a travelling  box,  either  being  dumped 
about  on  the  railway,  or  in  darkness  or  artificial 
light  in  the  cellars  of  music  halls. 

No  freedom  is  possible,  as  these  music  halls  are 
always  situated  in  the  centres  of  densely  populated 
towns. 

Yours,  etc., 

Stuart  C.  Houston. 


ALI  BABA  AND  THE  FORTY  THIEVES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — Your  correspondent  (August  20,  p.  235) 
should  have  noticed  that  an  Arabic  text  of  this 
story  was  published  by  Professor  Macdonald  in 
the  Journal  of  the  R.  Asiatic  Society  for  1910, 
pp.  333-386,  from  a Bodleian  MS.  In  his  intro- 
ductory remarks  the  editor  discusses  the  relation 
between  this  text  and  that  which  was  employed  by 
Galland. 

Yours,  etc., 

D.  S.  Margoliouth. 

Oxford. 


UNDERGROUND  POSTERS 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — The  Underground  Railways,  though 
declared  to  be  short  of  money,  have  for  some  time 
shown  great  enterprise  in  posters,  giving  us  fan- 
tastic maps,  flowers  and  parrots,  gracious  figures 
like  Queen  Guinevere,  and  moral  sentiments  due  to 
Marcus  Aurelius,  though  not  credited  to  him.  All 
these  things  I appreciate  and  more  or  less  under- 
stand. But  I fail  to  be  attracted  by  scenery  which 
includes  purple  horses,  blue  trees,  blue  human 
figures,  and  brilliant  vermilion  railway  trucks.  Do 
artists  really  begin  to  see  these  strange  colours 
with  their  own  eyes ; or  is  it  the  rule  of  the  latest 
Paulo-post  Cubism  that  nothing  should  be  painted 
as  it  appears  to  the  normal  eye  ? I am  the  more 
interested  because  I read  somewhere  that  the  best 
pupils  of  some  art  school  are  responsible  for  these 
designs.  In  latter-day  poetry  I have  observed  a 
golden  primrose  flourishing  here  and  there,  but  the 
colours  are  not  so  frankly  fantastic  there  as  in  these 
posters.  Anything  is  welcome  as  a change  after 
the  insipid  types  which  prevail  on  the  chocolate 
box  and  other  spheres  of  advertisement,  but  is  all 
this  colour  madness  necessary,  or  is  it  simply 
designed  to  attract  attention  ? Even  so,  I suppose, 
it  might  rank  as  modern  art. 

Yours,  etc., 

W.  H.  J. 
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REVIEWS 

THE  SOWER  OF  THE  TARES 

With  the  Battle  Cruisers.  By  Filson  Young. 
Cassell.  25s.  net. 

IT  should  not  excite  our  wonder  that  a com- 
munity, thoroughly  weary  of  war  before  it  was 
over,  should  find  it  hard  to  work  up  interest  in  the 
histories  that  tell  us  why  it  went  to  so  wearisome  a 
length.  There  is  no  comfort  to  be  got  from  such 
studies.  For  instance,  to  be  persuaded  that  our 
enormous,  invincible,  and  almost  divinely  gallant 
Navy  really  failed,  would,  for  many  an  English- 
man, poison  the  remainder  of  his  life.  We  must 
not,  therefore,  be  surprised  if  Mr.  Filson  Young’s 
fascinating  story  of  his  life  f With  the  Battle 
Cruisers  ’ has  been  received  with  far  less  considera- 
tion and  applause  than  it  deserves. 

The  book  is,  of  course,  unique.  It  contains  a 
thrilling  account  of  the  first  of  the  great  ship  sea. 
fights  that  we  might  have  won — and  didn’t.  It 
fills  us  with  faith  in  the  splendid  fighting  spirit  of 
the  Vice-Admiral  and  those  of  his  Captains  and 
men  who  were  worthy  of  such  leadership.  But  for 
all  that,  Mr.  Filson  Young  has  a shocking  tale  to 
tell  us.  When  Sir  David  was  given  the  command, 
the  Admiralty  did  not  know,  and  therefore  could 
not  tell  him,' how  battle  cruisers  should  be  used, 
nor  what  purpose  they  were  to  effect  in  war,  assum- 
ing the  right  manner  of  using  them  was  ever 
discovered.  Nothing  was  too  elementary  for 
Whitehall’s  neglect.  In  action  the  squadron 
reached  a speed  of  28  knots.  It  would  probably 
have  as  opponents  ships  of  equal  or  greater  speed. 
It  would  certainly  have  to  manoeuvre  to  dodge  tor- 
pedo attack.  But  neither  before  the  war  nor 
apparently  during  it — except  in  action — was  gun- 
nery practice  carried  out  at  a target  that  travelled 
faster  than  six  knots,  nor  with  a ship  that  travelled 
faster  than  twelve,  nor  with  either  under  helm  ! It 
is  true  that  in  1913  an  experiment  was  made — 
naturally  there  was  no  firing — with  two  ships  on 
opposite  courses — when  the  range  might  change  at 
over  60  miles  an  hour — just  to  show  the  fire  control 
parties  what  would  be  involved  in  only  trying  to 
keep  the  sights  set  in  such  startling  circumstances. 
The  author  tells  us  of  this  as  revealing  Sir  David’s 
anxiety  to  prepare  his  squadron  for  war.  But  he 
does  not  know,  nor  apparently  did  Sir  David,  that 
twelve  months  earlier  the  Admiralty  had  been 
urged  to  experiment  with  a method  of  gunnery  that 
seemed  to  make  the  solution  of  an  even  far  more 
difficult  problem  a matter  of  comparative  sim- 
plicity. But  the  Admiralty  did  not  want  to  wake 
out  of  its  fool’s  paradise.  It  was  better  not  even  to 
try.  For  that  might  have  raised  doubts.  So  it 
decreed  that  conjuring  tricks  of  this  kind  would 
not  be  needed  when  the  real  thing  came,  and  that 
something  rudely  simple,  and  above  all  cheaper, 
would  be  “ good  enough  ” for  the  British  Navy 
in  the  time  of  trial.  It  was  this  attitude  that  ex- 
plained the  dismal  catalogue  of  inadequacies  set 
out  in  the  first  volume  of  Lord  Jellicoe’s  amazing 
confessions.  Having  supplied  accurate  and  power- 
ful guns,  and  fine  and  fast  ships,  Whitehall  left  the 
technique  of  gunnery,  the  tactics  of  action,  and  the 
strategy  of  war  to  be  extemporised. 

Has  a more  desperate  piece  of  foolishness  ever 
been  recorded  in  human  history?  If  you  want  to 
understand  war,  you  can  begin  by  strategy  and 


work  back  through  tactics  to  the  unit  weapons  of 
combat ; or  you  can  begin  with  the  weapons  and 
work  back  through  tactics  to  strategy.  But  which- 
ever way  you  proceed,  you  will  find  that  the  heart 
of  the  matter  lies  not  in  the  weapon  itself,  but  in  the 
way  you  use  it.  It  was  just  the  method  of  using 
weapons  that  was  refused  study  or  investigation. 
This  it  is  that  constitutes  the  convincing  proof  of 
the  lack  of  fighting  spirit  in  those  that  reigned  in 
pre-war  days;  for  a fighting  man  would  want,  as 
Sir  David  did,  to  know  how  to  hit  and  destroy  his 
enemy. 

It  was  a curious  irony  of  fate  that  of  Lord 
Fisher’s  pupils  and  heirs,  the  two  who  had  most 
to  do  with  unfitting  the  fleet  for  war  snould  have 
found  themselves,  the  younger  in  command  after 
the  Lion  was  knocked  out  in  the  affair  of  the  Dogger 
Bank,  the  elder  in  command  on  May  31,  when  the 
Admiral  in  the  Lion  delivered  the  German  Fleet 
into  his  hands.  Sir  Archibald  Moore  has  been 
somewhat  roughly  handled  for  his  failure  on 
January  24.  The  public  has  never  seen  his  defence, 
though  it  is  easy  to  guess  what  that  must  be.  But 
it  is  not  Sir  Archibald  who  is  the  real  villain  of  the 
piece.  He  may  have  been  right  and  he  may  have 
been  wrong  in  breaking  off  action  because  of  “ the 
presence  of  submarines  ” ; it  is  just  one  of  those 
things  that  should  have  been  referred  to  a Court 
Martial.  But  six  months  before  the  battle  the  Rear- 
Admiral  had  been  the  First  Lord’s  favourite  col- 
league at  Whitehall,  and  for  years  he  had  been  the 
First  Sea  Lord’s  most  trusted  lieutenant.  So  far, 
therefore,  from  there  being  a Court  Martial,  the 
Admiralty  adopted  the  Moore  excuse  as  a theory, 
and  attributed  it  to  Sir  David  Beatty  of  all  people 
in  the  world. 

If  Admiral  Moore  was  in  error  in  ordering  a re- 
treat, the  error,  at  any  rate,  began  and  might  have 
ended,  with  him.  Had  he  only  escaped  trial  and 
censure,  it  might  have  seemed  an  unenviable  im- 
munity. But  Whitehall  made  a principle  of  an 
excuse.  It  consecrated  a false  teaching.  It  almost 
enforced  as  a maxim  what  till  then  might  have 
seemed  only  the  vagary  of  a bewildered  individual. 
And  it  was'thus  that  the  final  defeat  of  the  fighting 
men  was  assured,  and  the  retreat  at  Jutland  made 
inevitable. 


ASYLUM  TRUTHS  AND  HALF-TRUTHS 

The  Experiences  of  an  Asylum  Doctor.  By  Mon- 
tague Lomax,  M.R.C.S.  Allen  & Unwin. 
1 2s . 6d.  net. 

IT  is  understood  that  there  is  to  be  an  official 
inquiry  into  the  conditions  and  management 
of  the  two  asvlums  in  which  Dr.  Lomax  served 
during  the  war,  and  which  have  provided 
the  occasion  for  his  book.  Upon  many  of  the 
specific  indictments,  therefore,  that  he  therein 
makes  in  respect  of  these  two  particular  institu- 
tions— the  penal  administration,  for  example,  to 
inmates  of  violent  purgative  drugs — judgment 
must  necessarily  remain  suspended.  In  one  of 
these  asylums  Dr.  Lomax  served  for  two  years ; 
in  the  other  for  two  months;  and  as  he  entered 
them  with  a considerable  previous  general  medical 
experience,  the  charges  made  by  him  could  not 
obviously  have  been  lightly  brushed  aside.  At 
the  same  time,  upon  personally  observed  data, 
admittedly  rather  scanty,  Dr.  Lomax  has  founded 
generalisations  that  cannot,  we  think,  be  sup- 
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ported,  and  that  are  the  more  liable  to  create  an 
erroneous  and  dangerous  impression  in  that  they 
are  designedly  addressed  to  a general  and  non- 
medically  instructed  public.  Whatever  may  have 
been  Dr.  Lomax’s  intention,  the  average  reader  of 
this  book  will  almost  certainly  assume  that  the 
picture  drawn  in  it  of  two  particular  unnamed 
asylums  is  largely  also  that  of  the  majority  of 
similar  asylums  as  they  exist  in  these  islands.  He 
will  assume  that  behind  the  walls  of  these  places 
patients  are  being  tyrannized  over  by  ignorant  or 
impatient  attendants ; that  they  are  being  im- 
prisoned in  a mysterious  sort  of  horror  known  as 
“ sitting-behind-the-table  ” ; and  that  croton  oil 
is  being  forced  down  their  throats  to  flay  their 
intestines  in  the  interests  of  discipline.  Let  it  be 
said  at  once  that  such  assumptions  would  be 
wholly  unjustified,  and  that  few  observers  with  a 
somewhat  longer  and  less  local  experience  than 
that  of  Dr.  Lomax  could  accept  them  as  even  re- 
motely applicable  to  the  average  modern  public 
asylum.  In  the  interests  of  the  very  large 
number  of  earnest  and  able  medical  men  that  are 
now  to  be  found  in  the  asylum  service,  and  of  the 
very  many  people  who  have  beloved  friends  and 
relatives  being  treated  in  these  public  mental 
hospitals,  this  cannot  be  too  soon  or  too  explicitly 
stated. 

Nor,  turning  to  some  of  the  more  general  and 
larger  issues  that  Dr.  Lomax  raises,  is  it  fair,  or 
indeed  possible,  to  select  any  one  or  two  particular 
asylums  as  representative  of  the  whole.  As 
regards  the  question  of  structure,  for  instance,  Dr. 
Lomax  does  not  appear  to  have  realised  that 
asylum  architecture  is  not  a static  science.  Just  as 
no  hospital  would  be  built  to-day  upon  the  pattern 
of  such  older  pioneers  as  St.  Bartholomew’s  or 
Guy’s,  so  between  such  senior  asylums  as  those 
at  Hanwell  and  New  Southgate  and  a modern 
building  such,  for  example,  as  the  Essex  County 
Council  Asylum  at  Severalls,  near  Colchester, 
there  lie  generations  of  experience  and  buildings 
embodying  every  stage  of  progress.  Out  of  the 
disabilities  discovered  in  the  older  asylums  and 
the  adaptations  that  have  there  been  found  neces- 
sary, the  architects  of  the  later  ones  have  profited. 
And  the  precise  point  at  which  any  one  asylum 
must  be  abandoned  as  derelict  has  necessarily  to 
be  determined,  alas,  very  largely  by  the  depth  of 
the  ratepayer’s  purse.  That  is  a factor  of  which, 
throughout  his  book,  Dr.  Lomas  has  been  for- 
givably  rather  oblivious.  But,  since  it  is  an 
unseen  but  ever-present  member  of  every  asylum 
committee  and  the  stalking  shadow  behind  every 
medical  superintendent,  it  is  one  that  no  student 
of  the  subject  can  afford  to  ignore.  Obviously, 
if  an  attendant  could  be  allotted  to  every  inmate, 
the  degree  of  “ freedom  ” — or,  let  us  say,  range 
of  movement — permissible  to  each  patient  could 
be  very  greatly  extended.  But  the  amount  of 
public  money  available  for  the  service  of  the  public 
health  is  strictly  limited.  And  in  the  thank- 
less task  of  striking  a balance  between  many  com- 
peting urgencies  this  may  never  be  forgotten. 

Again,  Dr.  Lomax  states  rather  dramatically, 
and  without  any  analysed  supporting  figures,  that 
our  asylums  contain  people,  but  do  not  cure  them. 
But,  as  he  himself  points  out,  a very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  certifiably  insane  enter  our  asylums 
with  cerebral  tissue  in  which  there  has  already 
taken  place  such  a gross  amount  of  actual  destrucr 
tion  or  degeneration  as,  in  the  present  state  of 


medical  knowledge,  is  wholly  irreparable.  With 
regard  to  such  it  is  as  unfair  to  accuse  the  asylums 
of  not  effecting  cures  as  to  accuse  a Hospital  for 
Incurable  Diseases  for  not  discharging  its  patients 
fit  and  well.  In  yet  another  large  class  of  patients, 
although  their  signs  and  symptoms  have  not  yet 
been  associated  with  definite  physical  lesions,  the 
features  of  their  complaint  have  so  long  been 
observed  clinically  to  follo\y  a particular  and 
inevitable  course  as  to  render  them  also,  in  the 
present  state  of  medical  knowledge,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  “ incurables.”  Of  the  remainder 
the  asylums  do,  in  a large  number  of  instances, 
effect  cures.  Again,  Dr.  Lomax  states  that 
patients  are  retained  in  asylums  after  they  have 
become,  to  all  intents,  sane.  And  here  the  im- 
pression that  he  must  create  on  the  public  mind 
is  also,  we  think,  entirely  misleading.  It  is  the 
common  experience  of  all  medical  men  who  have 
worked  continually  for  a good  many  years  among 
the  insane  that  the  sane  patient,  the  really 
“ cured,”  stands  out  like  a rock  above  the  sur- 
rounding sea  of  physical  and  psychological  dis- 
order. 

In  pleading,  however,  as  he  does  by  implica- 
tion, for  more  research  work  in  the  asylum  service, 
the  author  of  this  book  is  on  stronger  grounds. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  past  the  asylum 
service  has  not,  as  a whole,  attracted  the  best 
medical  brains.  In  common  with  the  Army  and 
Navy,  however,  this  is  less  true  to-day;  and  just 
as  recently  some  of  the  best  research  work  has 
emanated  from  the  Army  and  Navy  medical 
services,  so  is  valuable  research  work  becoming 
more  common  on  the  part  of  the  newer  asylum 
medical  officers.  Much  remains  to  be  done,  how- 
ever; and  in  calling  attention  to  this  Dr.  Lomax 
cannot  be  challenged.  In  regard  to  his  conten- 
tion, however,  that  the  office  of  medical  super- 
intendent should  be  entirely  divorced  from  that  of 
administrative  head,  we  do  not  think  he  is  so  well 
advised.  There  is  undoubtedly  a tendency  for 
every  medical  superintendent  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  non-medical  details — to  become,  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  commissariat,  the  farms  and 
gardens,  the  power-houses,  laundries,  and  enter- 
tainments, the  mere  hotel-keeper  of  Dr.  Lomax’s 
phrase.  But  all  these  departments  are  necessary 
for  the  creation  of  that  atmosphere  upon  which 
Dr.  Lomax  so  rightly  insists ; and  we  think  that, 
for  that  reason  alone,  the  medical  superintendent 
should  remain  the  chief  executive  officer.  If  he 
is  wise,  he  will  depute  as  much  work  as  possible 
to  his  engineers  and  stewards,  and  we  also 
venture  to  think  that,  in  respect  of  actual  research, 
he  should  keep  himself  more  or  less  free.  For 
every  research-worker,  like  every  specialist,  tends 
in  time  to  regard  every  patient  in  terms  of  his 
own  speciality  or  line  of  research ; and  the  ideal 
medical  superintendent,  in  our  view,  should  be, 
like  the  ideal  general  medical  practitioner,  in 
touch  with  all  the  schools,  but  a member  of  none 
of  them.  His  function  is  to  co-relate  and  to  select 
in  the  interests  of  those  in  his  care.  As  across 
the  stream  of  all  progress,  so  across  that  of  medical 
progress,  fad  flits  after  fad.  Sour  milk  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  opsonic  index,  the  opsonic  index  by 
psycho-analysis.  In  each  there  may  be  a sub- 
stratum of  practical  good.  The  detached  non- 
disciple is  most  likely  to  discern  and  apply  it. 
And,  in  our  opinion,  that  is  the  sort  of  man  that 
an  asylum  medical  superintendent  should  be. 
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PROMISE 

Jericho  Street,  and  Selected  Poems.  By  Wallace 
B.  Nichols.  Grant  Richards.  5s.  net. 

MR.  NICHOLS  is  an  interesting  poet  rather 
than  a good  one,  at  his  present  stage  of  deve- 
lopment. It  is  a stage  at  which  he  ought  to  be 
endeavouring  rather  than  selecting  : consequently 
the  first  part  of  his  book — the  collection  called 
‘ Jericho  Street,’  dated  1920-1 — is  worth  much  more 
than  all  the  ‘ Selected  Poems,’  dated  1908-21,  which 
constitute  the  second  part.  One  wonders  why  a 
man  who  could  write  the  best  lines  in  Mr.  Nichols’s 
latest  work  should  have  deceived  himself  into  re- 
printing the  worst  lines  here  preserved  from  his 
earlier  work.  Yet  who  can  blame  a poet  for  being 
unwilling  to  forget  his  youthful  indiscretions?  Mr. 
Nichols’s  earlier  and  worst  verses  are  not  as  bad  as 
the  worst  and  earliest  verses  of  Shelley  : and  that 
proves  nothing.  They  are  scarcely  more  imita- 
tive : and  that  again  proves  nothing,  for  most  poets 
have  won  to  their  own  method  and  message 
through  searchings  and  gropings  after  other 
models.  In  ‘ Jericho  Street  ’ Mr.  Nichols  seems 
to  have  discovered  himself  : and  if  he  develops  his 
powers,  we  shall  come  to  congratulate  him  heartily 
on  his  discovery. 

‘ Jericho  Street  ’ is  original.  Originality  con- 
sists in  being  one’s  own  origin,  not  in  having  no 
other  origin — which  is  impossible.  The  human 
soul  is  original ; but  it  does  not  come  to  birth  out 
of,  or  into,  a void.  Those  who  seek  an  abrupt  and 
mechanical  originality,  by  the  affectation  of  some- 
thing utterly  unlike  anything  that  has  ever  been 
before,  are  not  creating.  Creation  is  birth,  and 
birth  comes  by  mating,  not  by  isolation.  It  is  easy 
to  trace  the  origins  of  most  original  poems.  It  is 
easy  to  guess  the  origins  of  ‘ Jericho  Street.’  Its 
conception  owes  something,  perhaps,  to  the  ‘Spoon 
River  Anthology  ’ ; and  its  metre  and  manner  owe 
much  to  Rossetti’s  ‘ Jenny.’  Some  of  its  character- 
studies  recall  Henley’s;  others  recall  Mr.  Gibson’s; 
yet,  it  could  well  have  been  written  by  someone  who 
had  never  read  a line  either  of  Henley  or  Mr.  Gib- 
son. It  begins  : — 

“ Tonight  the  climbing  street  lies  bare 
Unto  a flood  of  starry  air; 

A few  gaunt  lamps  are  lit,  and  soon 
Over  the  roofs  will  surge  the  moon. 

Against  the  planetary  space 
The  tall  church  rears  a stony  face, 

As  dumbly  praying  to  be  quit 
Of  its  long  watch  of  the  infinite. 

Up  either  side,  in  rigid  sets 

Stretch  the  monotonous  maisonettes.  . . . 

And  this  prelude  ends  thus  : — 

“ Suddenly 
The  distant  clocks  reverberate 
One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight 
And  nine.  And  all  things  stand  and  seem 
A large  and  stationary  dream 
Wherein  the  poet  beholds  unfurled 
The  flow  and  vision  of  the  world, 

And  in  one  street  possesses  whole 
Life’s  actual  and  immediate  soul, 

In  dwelling  after  dwelling  seeing 
The  immortal  fire  of  mortal  being.” 

Incidentally,  those  last  four  lines  are  typical  of 
Mr.  Nichols’s  strength  and  weakness.  In  the  first 
two  of  them,  he  says  what  he  wants  to  say,  and 
says  it  well ; but  he  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
tack  on  another  two  lines,  flat  and  hackneyed  in 


expression,  which  add  nothing  whatever  to  the 
thought. 

After  the  prelude,  Mr.  Nichols  takes  picture  upon 
picture — ‘ At  Number  At  Number  17,  and  so 
forth — and  hits  off,  in  phrases  almost  always 
powerful  and  sometimes  poetic,  the  hope,  despair, 
content  or  discontent,  of  the  lover,  the  scholar,  the 
overworked  and  underpaid  clerk,  the  drunkard,  the 
doctor,  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Nichols  has  sympathy 
and  dramatic  sense.  He  feels,  and  makes  us  feel, 
what  his  characters  are  feeling  : they  are  realities, 
not  “ stunts  ” : and  the  kind  of  language  in  which 
he  writes  of  them,  with  its  rapid  interchange  of 
eloquence  and  colloquialism,  is  perfectly  suitable  to 
its  subject.  It  is  not  uniformly  successful ; it 
wavers,  now  into  clanging  pseudo-sublimity,  now 
into  flatness;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  succeeds.  ^ 

Of  the  other  poems,  the  most  remarkable  is  ‘ An 
Ending,’  the  most  ambitious  is  ‘ The  Tower  of  Un- 
rest.’ In  ‘ An  Ending  ’ there  is  a clear  and  fine 
idea,  which  stands  out  in  the  opening  lines  : — 

“ As  in  the  whirlpool’s  centre  there  is  peace, 

So  in  the  heart  of  love  there  is  release 
From  loving.” 

But  soon  we  are  back  in  the  overloaded  and  imita- 
tive rhetoric — (Swinburne,  this  time) 

“ Your  great  consuming  eyes, 

Wearily  calm  yet  passionately  wise 
With  unaccomplishment  of  much  desire; 

The  languorous  ardour  of  your  mouth,  on  fire 
With  the  mysterious  kisses  dreamed  at  night, 
Ironical  with  intolerable  delight.  . . . 

Similarly  in  ‘ T he  Tower  of  Unrest.  There  are 
good  images,  such  as:  — 

“ But  still  the  stars  will  keep  their  governed  courses, 
Undimmed,  unstained,  unmoved ; and  law  will  shake 
The  eternal  rivers  from  the  eternal  sources, 

To  fill  her  ancient  urns.  ...” 

But  there  is  also  a terrible  deal  of  mere  verbiage, 
such  as  : — • . 

“ None 

May  set  his  hand  against  their  proud  pilasters 
To  topple  them  in  perihelion  ; 

Nor  rend  asunder  in  fight  the  shaggy-limbed 

Septentrion.” 

Whether  Mr.  Nichols  will  develop  into  a good 
poet  it  is  too  soon  yet  to  tell  : but  he  is  sufficiently 
interesting  for  it  to  be  worth  while  to  impress  upon 
him  that  a man  who  wants  to  be  taken  seriously 
simplv  must  not  write  like  that. 


THE  NEW  GERMANY 

Germany  as  it  is  To-day.  By  Alan  Lethbridge. 
Nash.  8s.  6d.  net. 

THE  growing  conviction  in  England  that  re- 
covery and  reorganisation  in  Europe  cannot 
proceed  very  far  without  taking  some  account  of 
the  new  Germany,  without  some  attempt  at  under- 
standing in  what  and  in  how  far  she  differs  from 
the  old  or  from  our  conception  of  the  old,  is  perhaps 
the  most  hopeful  factor  in  the  present  bewildering 
state  of  international  relations.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  this  conviction  should  be  given  the 
material  upon  which  to  work,  and  that  abundant 
information  should  be  supplied  as  to  conditions 
and  tendencies  in  the  Germany  of  to-day.  Journal- 
istic impressions  even  at  the  best  are  necessarily 
fragmentary  and  fugitive.  They  are  not  a sufficient 
basis  for  a coherent  picture.  A concise  book  tern- 
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perately  written  by  a man  of  wide  outlook  and 
scrupulous  judgment  could  render  high  service  at 
this  moment. 

The  book  produced  by  Mr.  Alan  Lethbridge  is 
an  exasperating  disappointment.  The  title  and  the 
chapter-headings  are  such  as  to  inspire  hopes  of 
genuine  enlightenment.  Mr.  Lethbridge  is  a man 
with  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  genuine  earnest- 
ness, and  much  miscellaneous  information  at  his 
disposal.  He  has  obviously  had  great  opportuni- 
ties, and  his  main  thesis — “ the  sooner  Germany 
again  enters  the  European  arena,  the  better  ” — is 
thoroughly  sound.  He  has  indeed  written  an  essay 
which  is  not  very  difficult  to  read  and  has  made 
with  no  little  vigour  several  points  well  worth  mak- 
ing. His  criticism  of  the  French  attitude  and  pro- 
cedure is  just  and  timely.  His  description  of  the 
relief-work  carried  out  by  the  American  Quakers 
is  useful,  interesting,  and  even  moving.  The  ex- 
cellence of  his  intentions  cannot  for  a moment  be 
questioned.  But  here  commendation  must  end, 
for  even  much  that  is  of  value  in  itself  is  vitiated 
bv  a context  of  irrelevant  anecdote,  questionable 
English,  and  downright  inaccuracy  in  detail.  In 
one  place  the  accuracy  of  a journalist  is  violently 
impugned  for  asserting  that  white  bread  could  be 
had  if  vou  were  prepared  to  pay.  Yet  that  has 
been  perfectly  true  for  more  than  a year.  Again, 
at  one  point  Mr.  Lethbridge  asserts  that  “ to  the 
German  a mark  is  still  only  a mark.”  At  another 
point,  “ prices  have  increased  a hundredfold  ” and 
“ the  purchasing  power  of  the  mark  to  the  ordinary 
German  is  a quarter  of  what  it  was.”  Elsewhere 
we  read,  " 1,000  marks  is  £25  to  the  German,” 
and  “ £500  before  the  war  now  means  only  £40.”' 
Of  these  various  statements  the  last  approaches 
truth.  The  whole  description  of  “ Englishman’s 
prices  ” is  fantastically  exaggerated,  and  the  re- 
mark that  an  Englishman  cannot  spend  a cheap 
holiday  in  Germany  is  simply  untrue.  And  Mr. 
Lethbridge  is  careless.  On  page  17  of  the  Intro- 
duction he  has  personal  knowledge  that  Korfanty 
is  no  adventurer.  On  page  219  Korfanty  is  “ an 
adventurer,  a regular  roistering  swashbuckler.” 
Incidentally,  Mr.  Lethbridge  defends  student 
duelling. 

Throughout  the  book  Mr.  Bottomley,  Mrs.  Nesta 
Webster,  and  Mr.  Le  Queux  strive  quaintly  for 
mastery.  Freemasonry  as  a hidden  hand,  secret 
service  anecdotage,  a democracy  which  regards 
every  trade  union  leader  with  horror — all  these  are 
constantly  recurring  threads  woven  together  in 
haphazard  fashion.  The  style  itself  is  irritatingly 
colloquial  and  prone  to  inaccuracy. 

Finally,  there  is  no  considered  picture  of  Ger- 
many as  she  is  to-day.  Occasional  flashes  of  insight 
there  are,  as  when  the  author  comments  on  the 
curious  absence  of  irritation  at  the  loss  of  fleet  and 
colonies.  But  of  the  whole  experiment  in  bour- 
geois government,  of  the  dangerous  coincidence 
between  social  and  political  divisions,  of  animosity 
between  rural  and  urban  population  left  by  the  war 
— of  all  this  there  is  almost  nothing.  The  chapters 
on  universities  and  the  younger  generation  contain 
some  effort  at  psychology,  but  there  is  no  real  get- 
ting to  grips  with  that  strange  treatment  of 
Bolshevismus  as  an  intellectual  formula  which  is 
one  of  the  notable  features  in  German  life  of  to-day. 
As  to  industrial  Germany,  the  book  tends  to  en- 
courage a facile  optimism  for  which  there  is  too 
little  warrant.  Wre  fear  that  Mr.  Lethbridge  will 
not  greatly  serve  his  great  cause. 


VIEWS  OF  RUSSIA 

Russia  in  the  Eighties.  By  John  F.  Baddeley. 
Longmans.  30s.  net. 

A Prisoner  of  the  Reds.  By  Francis  McCullagh. 
Murray.  18s.  net. 

In  Denikin’s  Russia.  By  C.  E.  Bechofer.  Collins. 

1 os.  6d.  net. 

* 

AN  Englishman  speaking  the  language  and  on 
terms  of  friendship  with  nobility  could  have 
found  no  more  pleasant  centre  for  a life  in  which 
sport  alternated  with  politics  than  St.  Petersburg 
in  the  eighties.  The  city,  Russia’s  northern  outlet 
to  the  sea,  has  a background  of  forest,  lakes,  and 
river  which  offered  every  attraction  to  an  enthusi- 
astic sportsman  and  in  his  book  Mr.  Baddeley  con- 
trives to  share  with  his  readers  the  pleasures  he 
drew  from  them.  He  was  the  first  Englishman, 
so  far  as  we  know,  to  use  the  ski,  without  which  his 
shooting  over  the  deep  winter  snow  would  have 
been  very  limited  in  range. 

‘ Russia  in  the  Eighties  ’ is  a record  of  the  ten 
years  spent  by  the  author  in  Russia  as  special  cor- 
respondent of  the  Standard,  and  deals  especially 
with  the  life,  opinions,  and  reminiscences  of  Count 
Peter  Schouvaloff,  Ambassador  in  London  from 
1874  to  1879,  a great  sportsman  as  well  as  a politi- 
cian. In  the  field  of  politics  the  author  clears  up 
many  points  in  reference  to  the  Russian  advance 
in  Central  Asia  and  the  consequent  “ Mervous- 
ness  ” which  lasted  for  so  many  years  in  England; 
the  Russo-Afghan  imbroglio  in  1885,  and  the  Bul- 
garian trouble  which  ended  in  the  abdication  of 
Prince  Alexander  in  1885,  the  appointment  of  a 
Provisional  Government  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
throne  by  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg  in 
1887. 

Few  books  have  been  written  about  sport  in 
Russia,  probably  because  the  right  spots  are  not 
easy  of  access  to  foreigners.  These  are  situated 
far  from  railways,  the  roads  leading  to  them  are 
bad,  there  are  no  hotels  and  no  small  shooting- 
boxes  to  let.  Unless  one  has  friends  who  are 
sportsmen  it  is  impossible  for  the  casual  visitor  to 
share  in  the  excitement  of  bear-hunting,  shooting, 
fishing,  etc.  True,  there  were  various  sports’  clubs 
connected  with  the  British  Colony  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, but  to  enjoy  the  benefits  offered  by  these,  one 
had  either  to  be  a member  or  to  be  possessed  of 
high-class  introductions.  In  a vivid  account  of 
an  elk  hunt  in  which  the  author  took  part  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  claim  two  fine  beasts,  he  re- 
minds us  of  the  fierceness  of  the  deer  tribe  when 
hunted,  and  quotes  the  Siberian  saying,  “ Hunt 
bears — make  your  bed;  hunt  elk — your  coffin.” 
Mr.  Baddeley  dispels  once  and  for  all  the  belief 
that  wolves  exist  in  large  numbers  in  Russia  and 
that  they  hunt  in  packs.  With  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities for  learning  the  truth,  he  never  succeeded 
in  obtaining  trustworthy  evidence  for  the  statement. 
The  only  cases  authentically  recorded  of  an  attack 
bv  wolves  on  human  beings  are  those  of  a wounded 
animal  or  of  one  suffering  from  rabies.  Hunting 
in  the  steppe  government  of  Voronezh  over  a period 
of  three  years  fourteen  wolves  were  bagged,  the 
area  covered  being  roughly  50  miles  square.  Dur- 
ing ten  years  hunting  and  shooting  in  the  large 
forest  district  north  of  St.  Petersburg  between  the 
Neva  and  Lake  Ladoga  and  the  Finnish  border,  he 
never  found  more  than  about  half-a-dozen  litters  of 
wolves  in  that  vast  area  and  never  more  than  thirty 
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or  forty  prowling  iibout  at  the  same  time.  Story- 
tellers will  have  to  find  a new  thrill  of  horror  to  re- 
place the  well-known  legend  of  pursuit  by  wolves 
over  the  trackless  snow  and  the  throwing  of  children 
to  a ravenous  pack  in  the  race  for  safety. 

Space  fails  us  to  tell  of  the  difficulty  that 
Englishmen  found  in  teaching  trout  to  rise  to  a fly  ; 
of  the  angler  who  after  hooking  a netted  salmon, 
put  it  back  in  the  river  to  play  it,  only  alas  ! to  lose 
it;  or  of  the  astonishment  and  anger  of  Alexander 
II.,  on  a bear  hunt,  to  find  the  animal  dancing  be- 
fore him.  We  must,  however,  draw  attention  to 
the  admirable  descriptions  of  nature  : the  author’s 
delight  in  the  exquisite  colour  of  birch  stems,  his 
vivid  account  of  spring  in  Northern  Russia,  and 
the  comparisons  he  draws  between  the  song  of  Rus- 
sian and  English  birds  and  between  Russian  and 
English  wild-flowers. 

Captain  McCullagh  and  Mr.  Bechofer  bring  us 
back  to  the  present  times  of  trouble.  The  former — 
described  by  the  Bolsheviks  as  the  well-known 
writer  Macaulay — gives  an  impartial  account  of 
Russia  under  Bolshevik  rule,  while  the  latter  is 
engaged  in  fierce  denunciation  of  the  Georgians 
and  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  Armenians.  The 
author  of  ‘ A Prisoner  of  the  Reds  ’ after  escaping 
from  Krasnoyarsk  circulated  freely  in  Western 
Siberia  and  Russia.  He  visited  Ekaterinburg  and 
was  there  when  Trotsky  was  conducting  a vigorous 
anti-typhus  campaign  which  proved  more  success- 
ful than  his  Labour  Army  scheme.  Travelling  on 
to  Moscow,  he  was  appalled  at  the  indescribable 
desolation  of  Russia’s  ancient  capital.  Captain 
McCullagh  is  not  only  concerned  with  pointing 
out  the  faults  of  Bolshevik  administration ; he 
admits  their  extraordinary  energy  in  grappling 
with  a desperate  situation  and  remarks  upon  their 
wisdom  in  making  use  of  the  considerable  amount 
of  information,  statistics,  etc.,  found  in  the  various 
Ministries  of  the  Tsarist  regime.  Incidentally  he 
points  out  that  the  good  in  Bolshevism  is  due  to  the 
tireless  efforts  of  the  Russian  Liberals,  who  strug- 
gled for  years  to  liberate  the  people.  Mr.  Bechofer, 
who  was  in  South-Eastern  Russia  from  December, 
1919  to  March,  1920,  obviously  did  not  run  the  same 
risks  as  Captain  McCullagh.  He  gives  a terrible 
picture  of  the  evacuation  of  Rostov-on-Don  and 
Ekaterinodar,  but  his  ill-natured  comments  on  the 
British  Prime  Minister  are  sadly  out  of  place  in  a 
book  which  bears  no  evidence  of  political  acumen 
on  the  part  of  its  author. 

OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE 

The  Round  Table  for  September  is  a very  striking 
number.  It  maintains  its  excellent  habit  of  going  back 
to  first  principles  when  discussing  essential  politics, 
and  of  presenting  naked  fact  in  its  summaries  of 
events.  It  opens  with  a preliminary  account  of  the 
Imperial  Conference,  from  which  foreign  observers 
have  been  prognosticating  the  dissolution  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  underlines  the  importance  of  the  agreements 
and  disagreements  of  their  decisions.  An  interesting 
comment  is  provided  by  an  American  writing  on  the 
same  subject,  who  is,  naturally,  concerned  with  the 
question  of  the  Pacific  and  with  the  diplomatic  standing 
of  the  Dominions.  An  article  on  Ireland,  from  the 
pen  which  wrote  on  the  same  subject  in  the  last  num- 
ber, is  equally  important.  While  summarising  the 
events  of  the  quarter,  it  points  out  the  strength  of  Sir 
James  Craig’s  argument  and  the  difficulties  of  the  fiscal 
position.  A paper  on  the  1 Problems- of  Europe  deals 
with  Poland  and  Germany,  pointing  out  the  diver- 


gences between  the  attitude  of  England,  which  is  to 
observe  the  Peace  Treaty  implying  “ the  maintenance 
of  a united  Germany  and  the  revival  of  its  trade,” 
and  the  attitude  of  France,  which  is  soi  to  weaken  Ger- 
many as  to  make  a future  war  impossible.  It  is  this 
latter  policy  which  is  responsible  for  the  hopes  which 
have  made  Poland  a source  of  contention  among  the 
Allies,  and  which  is  at  the  root  of  the  Silesian  imbro- 
glio. In  the  review  of  the  current  politics  of  the 
United  Kingdom  the  note  on  ‘ The  Coal  Strike  and  its 
Results  ’ is  one  of  great  importance.  It  points  out  the 
probable  transference  of  Labour  activity  to  the  political 
field,  and  the  importance  of  industrial  peace  in  the  out- 
look for  our  trade.  The  subject  is  ancillary  to  the 
most  important  article  in  the  number  ‘ National  Pros- 
perity and  Industrial  Peace.’  The  writer  shows  how 
this  country  necessarily  depends  and  always  has  de- 
pended on  foreign  trade  for  the  support  of  a large  part 
of  its  population.  He  emphasises  the  fundamental 
fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the  objects  consumed  every 
year  by  the  population  of  any  country  have  to  be  pro- 
duced that  year,  and  shows  how  the  Capital  and  Labour 
dispute  weighs  down  any  hope  of  progress.  In  a 
series  of  disquisitions  he  recounts  the  success  of  Capi- 
talism— oblivious  of  the  criticism  of  Ruskin,  Butler  and 
Carpenter — the  failure  of  Socialism  to  organise  effi- 
cient production,  the  failure  of  Capitalism  to-  distribute 
the  rewards  of  labour  equitably,  and  the  failure  of 
Labourism  to  take  a statesmanlike  view  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  ahicle  is  the  most  important  in  an  important 
number. 

Old  London  Town,  by  Will  Owen  (Arrowsmith,  5s. 
net),  a collection  of  notes,  faced  by  charming  illustra- 
tions by  the  author,  is  a delihtful  little  book.  It  is 
full  of  the  enchantment  of  London,  and  lightly  and 
whimsically  written — just  such  a book  as  ought  to  set 
the  unimaginative  citizen  wandering  in  search  of  the 
thousand  beauties  and  associations  of  quaint  haunts 
and  quiet  by-ways  which  otherwise  would  remain  unex- 
plored. 

Folk  Lore.  Vol.  XXXII,  No.  2 (W.  Glaisher,  6s. 
6d.  net.)  The  main  article  in  this  number  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  ‘ Pre-Buddhist  Religion  of  the  Burmese, 
by  Mr.  R.  Grant  Brown.  He  has  gathered  some 
hitherto  scattered1  matter  and  adds  some  results  of  his 
own  observation  on  the  subject.  Animism  has  a 

strong  hold  in  Burma  and  coexists  with  Buddhism, 
including  spirits  who  are  gods  but  have  lost  their 
identity.  The  practice  of  sacrificing  individual  lives 
for  the  good  of  the  community  is  opposed  to  Buddha’s 
teaching,  but  may  be  traced  in  a real  or  modified  form 
in  Burma.  As  late  as  1857  Mandalay  is  believed  to 
have  been  founded  with  the  aid  of  human  sacrifice  to 
secure  a spirit  guardian  of  the  city,  and  even  intelligent 
Burmese  credit  Freemasons  with  kidnapping  and 
slaughtering  children.  Survivals  of  belief  due  to 

sacrifice  and  to  snake  and  tree  worship  are  also  indi- 
cated by  Mr.  Brown,  whose  paper  is  full  of  valuable 
points.  Here  and  elsewhere  in  the  number  are  some 
curious  recipes  for  rain-making.  In  Burma  young 
men  and  maidens  throw  water  over  each  other  (this 
would  appeal  to  our  rowdy  age) ; a tug-of-war  is  kept 
up  as  long  as  possible,  the  onlookers  helping  the 
weaker  side  when  it  is  giving  way ; fish  are  fed  or 
plastered  with  gold  leaf ; or  the  image  of  a Buddhist 
saint  identified  with  the  rain-god  is  put  in  the  sun. 
In  India  last  year  in  Manipur  over  100  cows  were 
collected  and  milked  in  front  of  a temple,  a remedy 
which  proved  an  expensive  failure.  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  region  a local  rainfall  was  claimed  as  due 
to  catching  a local  deity  and  fastening  him  to  the  bot- 
tom of  a river.  But  the  capital  being  still  dry,  a 
princeling  was  held  under  water  for  some  seconds, 
and  heavy  rain  fell  within  24  hours.  The  Maharaja 
ought  to  have  smeared  his  face  with  mud,  but  refused 
owing  to  an  English  education. 

Rich  materials  for  poetry  and  romance  are  revealed 
in  the  notes  on  ‘ Folklore  on  the  Coasts  of  Connacht. 
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The  reviews  include  the  significant  remark,  “Totemism 
is  a red  herring  which  has  been  drawn  across  many 
trails  to  the  detriment  of  progress.”  Folk-lore  needs 
to  avoid  easy  and  vague  explanations  such  as  totemism 
supplies. 

A Contribution  to  an  Essex  Dialect  Dictionary  : 
Supplement  (II),  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Gepp  (Colches- 
ter, Benham,  is.  3d.).  Mr.  Gepp  is  contributing  a 
great  deal  of  interest  to  lovers  of  dialect  in  his  Essex 
collections.  Here  he  has  used  the  N.E.D.  and  the 
‘ Dialect  Dictionary,’  which  show  that  many  dialectal 
words  are  good  old  words  in  English  forgotten  or 
despised  by  the  ready  writer  and  talker  of  to-day. 

“ Atomy,”  for  instance,  is  in  Shakespeare.  “Banian- 
day,”  a day  of  meagre  food,  is  in  Smollett,  and  is 
curious  as  a sailor’s  expression  which  has  spread  in- 
land. “ Bor  ” or  “ Bo’  ” familiar  as  an  address  to  a 
mate,  is  better  known  in  Suffolk  than  in  Essex.  It  is 
the  word  which  is  found  in  “ neighbour,”  near  dweller. 

“ Call  over  ” is  regarded  as  an  abbreviation  of  “ call 
over  the  coals,”  but  we  note  that  it  has  an  exact  equi- 
valent in  the  same  sense  in  Attic  Greek.  “Carroty”  = 
“angry”  implies  a belief  that  quick  temper  goes  with 
red  hair.  “ Contrary,”  sounded  as  in  the  familiar 
rhyme  with  Mary,  preserves  a genuine  old  English 
pronunciation.  “ Folly  ” as  a house  name  is  not  con- 
fined to  fantastic  or  ridiculous  buildings,  and  may  re- 
present another  word  besides  the  obvious  one.  “ Muc- 
kinger  ” is  an  old  honest  word  for  a pocket  handker- 
chief, which  is  a clumsy  and  ridiculous  word  to  the 
philologist.  “ Playstall,”  a village  playground,  has 
gone  out,  we  suppose,  because  there  is  no  such  thing. 
It  survives,  as  is  pointed  out,  in  the  place-name  Plais- 
tow,  also,  we  think,  in  Plaxtol,  Kent.  On  every  page 
the  student  of  English  will  find  something  to1  attract 
him.  Mr.  Gepp  has  made  excellent  use  of  his  oppor- 
tunities as  Vicar  of  High  Easter,  and  we  hope  he  will 
continue  a valuable  work  which  deserves  every  assist- 
ance. 

Poems  of  'William  Edmondstoune  Aytoun.  (Mil- 
ford, 5s.  net.)  We  rather  regret  that  this  volume  does 
not,  like  the  Oxford  Editions  of  Campbell  and  Gold- 
smith, include  some  biographical  detail  concerning  Ay- 
toun. He  is  half  forgotten  to-day,  and  it  is  as  well 
that  critics  increasingly  indifferent  to  the  past  should 
have  a chance  of  seeing  his  work  in  a compact  and 
convenient  form.  Like  Christopher  North,  he  was  a 
Professor  and  a pillar  of  Blackwood.  His  joint  work 
with  Sir  Theodore  Martin  on  ‘ The  Poems  and  Ballads 
of  Goethe  ’ and  his  other  translations  from  German 
poets  are  probably  his  most  important  service  to 
letters ; but  the  ‘ Bon  Gaultier  Ballads  are  still  amus- 
ing. Aytoun’s  part  in  them  is,  on  the  whole,  outshone 
by  Martin’s,  but  his  delightful  ‘ Massacre  of  the  Mac- 
pherson,’  from  the  Gaelic, 

“ Fhairson  swore  a feud 

Against  the  Clan  McTavish  ; 

Marched  into  their  land 
To  murder  and  to  rafish,” 

is  the  best  of  the  whole  bunch.  His  parody  of  Tenny- 
son’s manner  in  the  ‘ Morte  D’Arthur  is  poor  and 
misses  effects  of  rhythm. 

In  his  own  verse  Aytoun  was  too  fluent  and  too  sen- 
timental to  last.  He  can  hardly  be  said  to1  have  a style 
of  his  own.  His  ‘ Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers  ’ are 
obviously  founded  on  Scott’s  manner.  His  ‘ Bothwell  ’ 
is  portentously  long.  Some  verses  in  ‘ The  Buried 
Flower  ’ are  poetry,  but  that  again  is  too  long.  ‘ Fir- 
milian  ’ and  the  anticipatory  pseudo-review  of  it  are, 
we  learn,  “now  reprinted  for  the  first  time.”  Neither 
can  be  called  exactly  “ famous”  to-day,  though  that 
is  the  adjective  applied  to  them  in  the  brief  preface. 
It  is  likely  that  the  best  efforts  of  the  Spasmodic 
School  will  survive  its  parodist.  Sydney  Dobell  was 
frequently  flat  and  repetitive,  and  fair  game  for  the 
mocker;  but  his  ghost  might  say  pretty  much  the  same 
pf  the  Muse  of  Prof.  Aytoun, 


The  Revue  de  Geneve  for  August  contains  a paper 
by  Col.  Feyler  on  the  defence  of  mountainous  country 
as  understood  by  military  critics,  a letter  by  Vernon 
Lee  on  the  way  Germany  has  been  insulted  and  be- 
fooled since  the  Armistice  which  has  aroused  the  mild 
wonder  of  the  editor,  and  a quite  good  note  by  Signor- 
ina  LombrO'Se  on  Female  Intelligence.  The  National 
Chronicles  are  by  Mr.  Shanks  on  Mr.  Strachey  and 
Max  Beerbohm,  by  M.  Bathowski  on  the  fate  of  the 
Polish  mark,  and  by  Count  Penha-Garcia  on  the  Colo- 
nial  policy  of  Portugal.  M.  Tony  Borel  shows  how 
the  Diet  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  makes  a useful  precedent 
for  the  working  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the 
minor  notices  are  as  important  as  ever.  The  ‘ Revue  ’ 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  of  our 
foreign  contemporaries. 
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THE  CITY 

This  Department  of  The  Saturday  Review  will 
shortly  come  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Hartley  Withers, 
at  present  Editor  of  ' The  Economist.' 

The  Stock  Markets 

MARKETS  are  certainly  becoming  a 
good  deal  more  interesting,  even  though 
movements  are  not  “all  one  way.” 
The  violent  oscillations  in  Oil  shares,  what- 
ever their  holders  may  think  of  them,  bring 
plenty  of  orders  to  the  brokers,  and  the  ad- 
vance in  Kaffirs  is  clearly  attracting  the  public. 
The  Home  Railway  revival  in  its  initial  stages 
was  mainly  a professional  affair,  though  the 
rise  has  been  a good  advertisement  for  the  market, 
too  long  the  Cinderella  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and 
business  promises  to  broaden  out.  It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  see  which  of  the  various  movements 
started  this  week  has  the  most  staying  power.  It 
is  a House  axiom  that  “ you  cannot  keep  two 
booms  going  at  the  same  time,”  because  the  pro- 
fessionals at  all  events  are  very  ready  to  realise 
profits  in  one  direction  in  order  to  employ  them  in 
another.  It  would  be  unsafe  to  count  upon  any 
very  sustained  movement,  because  the  buying 
power  of  the  public  is  limited.  But  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  spirit  of  speculation  is  reviving 
while  the  prompt  success  of  the  small  loan  guaran- 
teed by  New  Zealand,  shows  that  investors  are 
eager  to  snap  up  anything  offering  “ 6%  and 
safety.” 

Home  Railways 

Our  advice  of  last  week  to  buy  the  leading  Home 
Railwavs,  this  despite  the  many  uncertain  elements 
in  the  outlook  for  the  decontrol  period,  has  already 
turned  out  well.  In  little  more  than  three  days  the 
market  added  some  8^  millions  to  the  valuation  of 
the  four  “ heavy  ” stocks,  North  Westerns,  Great 
Westerns,  Midland  Deferred  and  North  Easterns. 
This  suggests  an  enormous  turnover  of  stock, 
though,  as  a fact,  the  rise  represents  a modest 
volume  of  business,  for  the  simple  reason  that  dur- 
ing these  three  days  there  were  practically  no 
sellers  and  the  dealers  had  to  mark  up  quotations  a 
point  at  a time  in  the  effort  to  get  stock.  There  was 
a certain  amount  of  profit-taking  on  the  part  of 
those  who  bought  at  recent  low  levels ; but  the 
majority  of  holders  are  “ sitting  tight,”  and  we 
should  counsel  them  to  continue  to  do  so,  for  even 
after  the  recent  recovery  prices  are  ridiculously 
low,  and  yields  (if  we  could  assume  that  last  year’s 
dividends  will  be  repeated)  absurdly  high.  There 
is  evidence  that  “ big  people  ” have  been  respon- 
sible for  the  sudden  rise,  and  it  may  be  fairly 
assumed  that  they  see  a prospect  of  better  relations 
between  capital  and  labour. 

Argentine  Railways 

Holders  of  Argentine  Railway  stocks  have  had  a 
reminder  of  the  dilatory  and  evasive  methods  of 
Latin-American  Governments.  Increased  railway 
rates  to  meet  the  rise  in  working  costs  were  prom- 
ised last  May  and  should  come  into  force  at  the 
beginning  of  this  month.  Some  of  the  Companies 
got  tired  of  waiting  for  official  sanction  and  put 
increased  rates  into  force,  with  the  result  that  they 
were  threatened  with  a fine  of  £1,000  per  day,  so 
long  as  these  rates  were  maintained.  A decree  has 


now  been  issued  cancelling  the  new  rates  and  also 
the  penalties  for  the  enforcement  of  non-authorised 
tariffs.  The  cable  added  that  “ new  rates  will  be 
fixed  in  accordance  with  the  situation  in  the 
country.”  This,  if  it  means  anything,  must  mean 
that  the  new  rates  will  be  higher  than  the  old,  for 
the  cost  of  labour,  materials  and  fuel  has  enorm- 
ously increased.  The  Railway  Companies  have 
received  confirmation  of  the  decree,  but  are  as  much 
in  the  dark  as  the  market  as  to  its  exact  meaning. 
Presumably  justice  will  be  done,  but  those  who 
have  made  profits  on  the  recent  rise  might  do 
worse  than  secure  them.  After  all,  the  size  of  the 
new  crops  upon  which  so  much  depends  is  merely 
a matter  of  speculation  at  present. 

German  Threes 

The  idea  that  their  low  price  makes  German 
Threes  an  attractive  speculation  is  firmly  rooted  in 
the  minds  of  some  people,  and  even  hard-headed 
members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  are  the  rueful  pos- 
sessors of  many  thousands  of  these  bonds  bought  a 
good  deal  higher  up.  While  it  is  notoriously  un- 
safe to  prophesy  in  matters  of  exchange,  all  the 
known  factors,  apart  from  speculation,  are  against 
such  a sustained  rise  in  the  value  of  the  mark  as 
would  give  German  Threes  a permanently  higher 
value.  The  present  commercial  activity  of  Ger- 
many is  due  to  the  depreciation  of  the  mark,  and 
the  German  Government  deliberately  encourages 
this  depreciation  by  constant  fresh  issues  of  paper 
money,  the  currency  circulation  of  the  Reichsbank 
now  exceeding  77  milliards.  Moreover  under  the 
reparations  scheme  it  is  compelled  to  increase  the 
note  circulation,  in  order  that  the  payments  due  to 
the  Allies  may  be  made  in  gold  or  its  equivalent  in 
foreign  currencies.  The  outside  brokers  who  are 
inducing  their  clients  to  buy  German  marks  know 
perfectlv  well  that  the  dice  are  loaded  heavily 
against  them,  and  this  form  of  speculation  is  clearly 
one  to  be  avoided. 

Industrials 

Industrial  features  of  the  week  include  the  cut- 
ting of  the  Tootal  Broadhurst  Lee  Company’s  divi- 
dend from  15%  to  5%  accompanied  by  the  announce- 
ment that  a very  unsatisfactory  year’s  trading  has 
been  experienced.  This  will  be  reflected  by  the 
accounts  for  the  year  to  June  30,  which  are  at 
present  held  up  for  an  accurate  settlement  with  the 
Revenue  authorities.  The  death  of  the  Courtaulds 
chairman,  Mr.  H.  G.  Tetley,  was  held  responsible 
for  weakness  in  the  shares  of  which  he  was  reputed 
to  be  a large  holder.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
had  the  prediction  of  a director  of  Vickers,  Ltd., 
that  a revival  in  the  steel  trade  is  coming  soon, 
owing  to  the  placing  of  contracts  for  the  Govern- 
ment’s new  battleships.  The  Marconi  meeting 
also  was  responsible  for  putting  some  life  into  the 
shares,  while  the  fusion  with  the  Swedish  Radio 
Companv  was  also  helpful.  The  increase  in  the 
City  Light’s  interim  dividend  from  to  10% 

per  annum  deserves  mention. 

Rubber  Problem 

The  formation  of  the  Rubber  Shareholders’  As- 
sociation gives  Rubber  investors  a rallying  point 
which  may  prove  useful.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  if 
there  had  been  more  whole-hearted  support  of  the 
Producers’  Association,  the  Dutch  growers  would 
not  have  voted  against  co-operation  with  the  scheme 
of  control.  As  matters  stand,  the  R.G.A.  has  the 
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difficult  task  of  convincing  the  Dutch  that  opposi- 
tion to  their  scheme  in  this  country  is  less  influen- 
tial than  vocal,  that  the  majority  of  Rubber 
shareholders  approve  of  it,  whatever  may  be  the 
attitude  of  their  Boards,  and  that  it  will  pay  the 
Dutch  to  help  in  making  control  a success. 
Individual  shareholders  can  help  by  joining  the 
Association,  which  is  pledged  to  support  the 
R.G.A.  scheme.  No  better  plan  has  been  devised 
for  rescuing  the  industry  from  its  present  impasse, 
and  unless  something  is  done  pretty  quickly,  many 
of  the  producing  companies  will  go  under. 

Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Safeguarding 
the  Industries  Bill 

In  local  trade  circles  there  has  been  some  com- 
ment upon  the  fact  that  the  Manchester  Chamber  of 
Commerce  did  not  make  any  pronouncement  on  the 
Safeguarding  of  Industries  Bill,  during  its  passage 
through  Parliament.  It  now  seems  that  the  sub- 
ject was  under  consideration  in  July,  but  there  was 
much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  action  should 
be  taken.  On  July  12,  however,  Mr.  Astbury  said 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce  supported  the  Bill.  In  view 
of  this  statement,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to 
publish  a report  on  the  attitude  of  the  Chamber, 
and  it  is  announced  that  at  a meeting  of  the  direc- 
tors it  was  decided  by  twelve  votes  to  eleven,  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  the  Bill  was  likely  to 
prove  injurious  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
country.  The  directors  agreed  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  some  time  to  protect  certain  industries,  but 
in  their  opinion  that  could  best  be  done  by  a sub- 
sidy. In  view  of  the  fact  that  for  four  or  five  years 


the  Board  has  had  leanings  towards  protection, 
this  decision  has  caused  much  interest  in  commer- 
cial circles. 

Cotton  Trade  Slightly  Better 

Our  Manchester  correspondent  writes  : — There 
has  been  a rather  better  feeling  in  the  Manchester 
cotton  market  this  week.  Inquiry  has  been  on  a 
larger  scale.  Demand  appears  to  have  been 
stimulated  by  the  stronger  tone  in  raw  cotton  circles 
and  less  probability  of  lower  values  in  the  near 
future.  It  is  now  recognised  in  most  quarters  that 
the  American  crop  this  season  will  be  a failure,  and 
since  a month  ago  there  has  been  considerable 
deterioration  in  the  condition  of  the  plants.  Ad- 
vices from  Egypt  with  regard  to  the  growth  there 
are  also  not  at  all  satisfactory.  Spinners  of  yarn 
and  manufacturers  of  cloth  are  easy  to  deal  with, 
as  during  the  last  few  weeks  the  sales  have  not  been 
anything  like  equal  to  the  production.  Cables  from 
India  and  China  are  more  encouraging,  and  if 
prices  show  signs  of  stiffening,  there  is  every  pro- 
bability of  buying  on  freer  lines. 

Cotton  Mills  Fire  Insurance 

The  Cotton  Employers’  Association  in  Lanca- 
shire for  many  years  have  covered  their  members 
against  claims  of  employees  under  the  Workmen’? 
Compensation  Act.  The  Federation  of  Master 
Cotton  Spinners’  Associations  has  recently  had 
under  consideration  the  formation  of  a fire  insur- 
ance scheme  of  their  own.  As  a result  of  inter- 
views with  the  Fire  Insurance  companies,  however, 
there  has  been  a reduction  in  the  premiums  of  15 
per  cent,  in  the  case  of  mule  spinning  mills,  and 


LLOY 


LIMITED 


HEAD  OFFICE : 71,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

The  Bank  has  pleasure  in  announcing  the  issue  of  a new 


(30th  June,  1921.) 

CAPITAL  SUBSCRIBED 

£71,864,780 


CAPITAL  PAID  UP: 

£14,372,956 


RESERVE  FUND : 

£10,000,000 


DEPOSITS,  &c. : 

£341,985,555 


ADVANCES,  &c. : 

£140,306,471 


which  can  be  procured  from  any  Branch  of  the  Bank, 
and  by  the  use  of  which  holders  can  obtain  cash  at  nearly 
5,000  places  in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  world. 

A full  list  of  places  will  be  provided  upon  the  issue  of 
Letters  of  Credit,  and  these  world-wide  facilities  for 
travellers,  visitors,  tourists,  motorists  and  others  are 
commended  to  their  attention. 
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50  per  cent,  for  ring  spinning  mills.  In  view  of 
the  concessions  obtained,  the  proposed  mutual 
insurance  company  has  been  abandoned  for  the 
present. 

South  Africans 

There  has  been  some  activity  in  the  gold  mining 
share  market,  due  to  informal  confirmation  of  an 
arrangement  having  been  made,  with  regard  to  the 
ex-enemy  holdings,  between  General  Smuts  and 
Sir  Lionel  Phillips,  the  chairman  of  the  Central  Min- 
ing and  Investment  Corporation,  as  foreshadowed 
in  last  week’s  issue.  General  Smuts  is  expected  to 
make  a statement  on  the  subject  upon  his  arrival 
at  the  Cape  early  in  September.  It  is  thought  that 
the  shares  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  a new  holding 
company,  although  a few  parcels  may  be  purchased 
by  individual  companies  for  distribution  as  divi- 
dend. The  world’s  economic  position  does  not 
justify  any  expectation  of  an  early  return  of  our 
currency  to  normalty,  and  consequently  the  con- 
tinuance of  a substantial  currency  premium  for 
gold  appears  to  be  assured  for  some  time.  An  im- 
portant improvement  in  the  treatment  of  ore,  which 
should  affect  the  appreciable  reduction  in  capital 
and  operation  expenditure  will  shortly  receive  pub- 
licity, while  arrangements  are  being  negotiated  to 
permit  earlier  inspection  of  underground  workings, 
which  if  successfully  concluded,  may  add  about  20 
per  cent,  to  the  quantity  of  ore  hoisted.  Very  sat- 
isfactory developments  are  reported  in  the  north 
eastern  section' of  the  Springs  Mines,  an  area  which 
hitherto  has  been  regarded  as  disturbed  by  dyke 
intrusions.  This  company  will  shortly  increase  its 
present  output  by  40,000  tons  per  month.  Diamond 
shares  have  been  steady,  some  demand  for  the 


stones  having  set  in  from  Paris.  “ Chartered  ” 
have  not  been  adversely  affected  by  the  Buxton 
report.  Northern  Rhodesia  has  never  paid  the 
costs  of  administration,  and  under  present  condi- 
tions, is  a questionable  asset  to  the  company. 
Russo- Asiatics  have  improved  upon  the  news  of  the 
safe  arrival  of  Mr.  Urquhart  in  Moscow.  Base 
metal  shares  have  been  dull,  on  the  continued 
weakness  of  the  metal  market. 

The  New  Modderfontein 

The  New  Modderfontein  is  regarded  as  the 
premier  mine  of  the  Rand.  Its  early  career  was 
disappointing,  for  little  was  known  in  those  early 
days  of  the  goldfield  of  its  geology,  and  instead 
of  development  being  carried  out  on  the  Main 
Reef  series,  attention  was  devoted  to  opening  up 
of  the  Chimes  reef,  one  of  the  subsidiary  de- 
posits of  the  erratic  Kimberley  series.  When  the 
real  formation  was  struck,  more  by  accident  than 
design,  the  working  capital  had  become  ex- 
hausted, and  reconstruction  was  necessary.  Henre 
it  is  that  the  shares  could  have  been  picked  up  in 
those  troublesome  times  at  2s.  6d.,  and  subse- 
quently sold  at  £20  and  more  per  share.  Of  late 
years  the  company  has  been  a consistent  divi- 
dend payer,  dividends  totalling  too  per  cent, 
being  paid  for  the  last  financial  year. 

The  present  profits  are  at  the  rate  of  ,£142,000 
per  month,  or,  say,  £'1,700,000  per  annum,  so 
that  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  maintaining 
and  even  improving  on  recent  distributions.  The 
company  appears  to  be  exhausting  35  claims  per 
annum,  so  that  the  position  appears  to  be  : 

Ore  reserves  claimage  June,  1919  - 281J  claims. 


“Yes, — That  is  the  brand  I 
want,  thank  you.” 

There  is  no  guesswork  in  buying  when  you  purchase 
foods  that  are  marked  with  the  Armour  Oval  Label. 
All  your  doubts  and  uncertainties  disappear,  and  you 
realize  the  supreme  satisfaction  that  comes  with  the 
purchase  of  things  dependable. 


The  utmost  in  quality,  dependable  uniformity  and 
highest  value  are  guaranteed  by  the  Oval  Label,  our 
pledge  of  super-excellence.  It  ensures  you  careful 
selection  and  skilful  preparation. 

Oval  Label  Products  are  easy  to  serve. 


has  all  been  done  before  they  reach  you.  Install  an 
Armour  Oval  Label  Shelf  in  your  larder  and  you  will 
be  prepared  for  any  food  emergency  and  any  regular 
meal.  Order  Oval  Label  Products  from  your  Grocer,  he 
has,  or  he  can  get,  all  of  them  for  you.  Try  some  to-day. 


The  hard  work 

These  are  a few  of  the  Oval  Label  Foods  that  take  the  guesswork  out  of  buying. 


“ Veribest  ” 

Corned  Beef 

“ Veribest  ” 

Pites 

“ Veribest  ” 

Tinned  Fruit  (in  syrup) 

“ Veribest  ” 

Corned  Pork 

“ Veribest  ” 

Baked  Beans 

“ Veribest  ” 

Crushed  Fruit' 

“ Veribest  ” 

Brisket  Beef 

“ Veribest  ” 

Tomato  Ketchup 

“ Greenbank  ’ 

Ox  Tongue  (in  glass) 

“ Veribest  ” 

Ox  Tongue 

“ Veribest  ” 

Chili  Sauce 

“ Greenbank  ’ 

Meat  and  Fish  Pastes 

“ Veribest  ” 

Lunch  Tongue 

“ Veribest  ” 

Salad  Dressing 

“ Greenbank  ’ 

Cooked  Ham 

“ Veribest  ” 

Breakfast  Tongue 

“ Veribest  ” 

Condensed  Soup 

“ Armour’s  ” 

Cornflakes 

“ Veribest  ” 

Stewed  Kidneys 

“ Veribest  ” 

Salmon 

“ Armour’s  ’’ 

Pure  Fruit  Syrup 

“ Veribest  ” 

Pigs’  Feet 

“ Veribest  ” 

Evaporated  Milk 

“ Armour’s  ” 

Macaroni  Products 

“ Veribest  ” 

English  Style  Sausage 

“ Veribest  ” 

Condensed  Milk 

“ Armour’s  ” 

Extract  of  Beef 

armour ^company 


QUEEN'S 


HOUSE 


LONDON 


K1NGSWAY 
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Undeveloped  claims  do.  - 613  do.  Petroleum)  in  July  slacked  up  on  their  June  records 

to  the  extent  of  3J  and  2\  million  barrels  respec- 

Total  mining  claims  do.  - 894J  do.  tively.  Now,  however,  the  big  American  interests 

Since  exhausted  ------  70  do.  are  to  give  the  Mexican  authorities  the  benefit  of 

their  skilled  technical  knowledge,  in  a conference 


Balance  of  mining  claims  - - - 824J  do. 

equivalent  to  a life  of  24  years.  Assuming  an 
average  distribution  during  that  period  of  80  per 
cent,  the  total  receipts  received  by  shareholders 
would  be  £9  12s.  per  share,  plus  the  value  of  the 
plant  and  surplus  assets,  which  should  be  equiva- 
lent to  another  20s.  per  share.  The  present 
market  price  is  £2  15s.  per  10s.  share.  The 
security  does  not  appear  to  be  at  present  over- 
valued. 

Oil  Market  Notes 

A pronounced  rally  on  Thursday  and  Friday  of 
last  week  was  followed  by  renewed  caution  on 
Monday.  This  last  set-back,  however,  brought  in 
more  buvers,  and  prices  have  since  shown  a con- 
siderably firmer  tendency.  The  slump  revealed 
the  existence  of  many  investors  who  had  been  await- 
ing such  an  opportunity  to  buy  shares  at  the  lower 
levels,  and  there  are  still  numerous  inquiries  and 
belated  buving  limits  about.  Business  in  the  better 
class  shares  has  broadened,  and  the  recent  fall  has 
undoubtedly  attracted  much  more  attention  to  the 
market  generally. 

Fluctuations  in  the  higher-priced  shares  have 
been  rapid  and  wide.  Thus  Burmah  have  risen  from 
5I  to  5 11/ 16,  Mexican  Eagle  from  4 5/32  to  4 19/ 32 
(after  reaching  411/16),  Royal  Dutch  have  lost 
ios.  at  38J  (after  touching  39J  and  36!)  while  Shells 
have  come  up  from  4 13/32  to  4 13/16  (after  being 
4 29/32).  Trinidad  issues  have  been  steady  with 
but  slight  movements  on  balance,  and  shares  offered 
at  the  cheaper  prices  were  readily  absorbed. 

The  reported  forthcoming  visit  of  a representa- 
tive of  the  Anglo  Maikop  group  to  Russia  to  in- 
vestigate the  position  on  the  spot  has  drawn 
attention  to  Russian  issues,  and  a demand  has 
sprung  up.  British  Controlled  Common  and  Pre- 
ference shares  have  risen  6d.  to  6/6d.  and  7/6d. 
respectively,  while  Tobitos  have  slipped  back  to 

3f  from  zb 

Shipments  from  Mexico 

The  remaining  months  of  the  current  year  are 
not  likely  to  repeat  July’s  low  record  under  the  head 
of  oil  shipments  from  Mexico.  There  are  signs 
that  the  “ sulkiness  ” engendered  among  the 
American  producing  companies,  owing  to  the  new 
tax  which  became  operative  on  July  1,  is  passing 
away — a change  of  attitude  on  which  the  July 
record  of  the  Mexican  Eagle  Company  is  bound 
to  have  an  important  bearing.  During  that  month 
the  Eagle  Company  registered  the  highest  total  of 
shipments  in  its  history,  2,319,144  barrels.  This 
was  an  increase  of  249,004  barrels  over  the  previous 
month,  and  approximated  to  nearly  half  of  the 
country’s  total  July  shipments,  which  latter 
(5,500,000  barrels)  were  about  one-third  of  normal. 
Some  1,300,000  barrels  of  the  oil  shipped  by  the 
Mexican  Eagle  Companv  represented  refined  pro- 
ducts. Incidentally,  this  company  owns  50%  of 
the  storage  facilities  on  the  Mexican  fields.  Rank- 
ing second  in  July  shipments  was  the  Mexican  Gulf 
Company,  one  of  the  few  leading  American  in- 
terests not  " agin  the  government.”  The  Trans- 
continental Company,  and  Huasteca  (Mexican 


with  President  Obregon  and  his  advisers,  when  a 
modus  operandi  would  appear  to  be  as  inevitable 
as  it  is  desirable.  The  new  tax,  and  the  provisions 
of  the  peace-disturbing  Article  27,  are  due  for  re- 
newed scrutiny  and  accommodation. 

Record  Export  Figures 

Despite  the  heavy  artificial  slump  in  Mexico’s 
July  shipments,  monthly  oil  exports  average  well 
over  16J  million  barrels.  The  figures  for  the.  six 
months  of  1921  more  than  confirm  the  Mexican 
official  estimate  that  the  current  year  would  pro- 
bably see  a gross  production  in  excess  of 

200.000. 000  barrels,  as  compared  with  the 

163.000. 000  barrels  of  1920.  In  response  to  several 
inquiries  we  append  here  a table  of  the  monthly 
shipments  for  the  half-year,  January-June  1921  : — 


Tanuarv  

..  18,481,136 

February  

16,670,678 

March  

15,808,407 

April  

..  16,251,718 

Mav  

..  14,066,043 

June  

..  17,591,971 

Total  . 

..  98.869,953 

It  must  be  remembered  that  large  quantities  of 
Mexico’s  total  oil  production  are  absorbed  by  in- 
ternal consumption,  and  in  the  operations  of  the 
various  companies ; for  instance,  while  the  ship- 
ments of  the  Mexican  Eagle  Company  for  the 
financial  year  1920-21  are  returned  as  rather  over 

25,000,000  barrels,  total  sales,  etc.,  are  computed 
to  reach  33,000,000. 

Production  in  America 

With  respect  to  that  other,  and  vastly  more  im- 
portant factor  in  world-oil  supply,  the  United 
States — here,  too,  the  statistics  covering  the  first 
half  of  the  current  year  are  now  available  for  review 
in  succinct  form.  The  total  production  was 
236,675,000  barrels — a presage  of  a 473  million 
barrel  output  for  the  year,  or  a 30  million  barrel 
advance  on  1920,  without  taking  into  consideration 
all  the  oil  consumed  in  the  fields,  Indeed,  unless 
there  is  an  emphatic  shut-down  on  field  operations, 
the  output  for  1921  is  expected  to  top  480  million 
barrels.  The  consumption  for  the  six  months’ 
period  was  259,600,000  barrels,  or  nearly  23  million 
barrels  more  than  was  produced  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  United  States.  The  imports  for  the 
same  period  increased  about  27,000,000  barrels 
over  the  first  half  of  1920.  The  total  stocks  of 
domestic  and  imported  Mexican  crude  on  June  30, 
were  161  million  barrels,  an  amount  equal  to  only 
1 12  davs’  demand  at  the  rate  of  consumption  ob- 
taining for  June.  On  January  31  stocks  were  equal 
to  79  days’  demand.  Since  then,  both  production 
and  demand  have  increased ; yet  despite  the 
advance  in  production,  the  stocks  on  June  30th 
would  have  exceeded  by  little  more  than  half  those 
of  Tanuarv,  had  it  not  been  for  the  69  million  barrels 
of  imports.  The  importations  from  Mexico  during 
Tune  totalled  10,205,255  barrels;  that  country  fur- 
nished about  99%  of  the  United  States  crude  oil 
imports  in  the  period  under  review.  June  was  the 
first  month  in  1921  to  show  a decline  in  production. 
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THREE 

AHJAJS 

TOBACCO 

Pack  your  pipe  with 
Three  Nuns  Tobacco— 
a little  at  a time,  gently 
pressed  down  into  the 
bowl : the  little  circles 
of  tobacco  into  which 
Three  Nuns  is  cut  are, 
each  one,  a perfect 
blend  of  the  leaves.  So 
they  smoke  evenly  in 
flavour,  burn  evenly  in 
the  pipe,  to  the  last 
dry  ashes. 


KING’S  HEAD 

a similar  blend — but  fuller  flavour 

Both  are  sol'd  everywhere  in  the  following  packings  only 


Packets : 1-oz.  1/2,  2-oz.  2/4.  Tins : 2-oz.  2/5,  4-oz.  4/8 


“THREE  NUNS”  CIGARETTES 

10’s 

20’» 

50’s 

100’s 

MEDIUM  6d 

1 /- 

2/5 

4/8 

HAND  QJ 

MADE  ou 

1/4 

3/4 

6/8 

Stephen  Mitchell  & Son,  Branch  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  (of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland),  Limited.  36  St.  Andrew  Square,  Glasgow 
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I S.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

: 

I 113,  New  Bond  Street, 

■ 

I London,  W.  1. 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

5 OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER 

■ 

j OLD  FOREIGN  SILVER 

■ 

I of  every  Country. 


3 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

: 

■ 


FINE  OLD  MINIATURES 
and 

SNUFF  BOXES. 

SECOND-HAND  PEARLS 
and 

JEWELS. 


: Collections,  or  single  articles,  bought  or  valued. 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ Telephone!  MAYFAIR  6261  and  6262. 
| Telegraph : EUGLASE,  WESDO,  LONDON. 


B-C-G-A 

SERVICE 


To  the  Public 

THE  British  Commercial  Gas 
Association — a co-operative 
research  and  advisory  body  repre- 
senting the  gas  undertakings,. both 
municipal  and  company  owned,  of 
the  kingdom — is  always  ready  to 
place  the  services  of  its  experts  at 
the  disposal  of  members  of  the 
public. 

The  B.C.G.A.  believes  that  the 
Gas  industry,  in  co-operation  with 
the  individual  citizen,  has  a valu- 
able part  to  play  in  moulding  the 
public  opinion  of  the  future  to 
appreciate  sound  principles  and 
act  in  conformity  with  enlightened 
practice  in  regard  both  to  civics 
and  to  hygiene.  Householders  or 
housewives  who  require  specific 
information  or  advice  have  only 
to  apply  to 


The  Secretary 

THE  BRITISH  COMMERCIAL 
GAS  ASSOCIATION 

30  GROSVENOR  GARDENS 
LONDON S.W.1 
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SHIPPING 


P&  and  BRITISH  INDIA  Co/* 

Passenger  and  Freight  Services. 

MEDITERRANEAN,  EGYPT,  INDIA,  PERSIAN  GULF, 
BURMAH,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS,  SIAM,  E.  & S.  AFRICA,  AUSTRALASIA. 

Address  for  all  Passenger  Business,  P.  & O.  House,  14,  Cockspur  Street, 
London,  S.W.  1 ; Freight  or  General  Business : 122,  Leadenhall  St.,  E.CL  8. 

B.I.  Agents , GRAY,  DAWES  et  CO,,  122,  Leadenhall  Street , London , E.C,  8. 


THE  BLUE  FUNNEL  LINE 


SOUTH  AFRICA 
AUSTRALIA  & 
THE  FAR  EAST 

FIRST  CLASS  PASSENGERS  ONLY 

A7oLY  ALFRED  HOLT  & CO. 

INDIA  BUILDINGS:  LIVERPOOL 


MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Scott’s  Novels,  48 
vols.,  cloth  paper  labels,  very  rare,  best  edition,  1829,  etc. 
£6  6s.  Od  Gilfillan’s  British  Poets,  fine  set,  large  type,  48  vols 
£4  4s.  Od.,  1854.  Way’s  Memoiies  of  Whistler,  1910,  7s.  6d. 
Burton’s  illus.  Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  unexpurgated,  ,£30 
Women  of  All  Nations,  2 vols..  £2  2s.  ; Dramatic  Works  of  St 
John  Hankin  with  intro,  b}  John  Drinkwater,  3 vols.,  25s. 
Maupassant’s  Select  Works,  8 vols.,  £2  2s.  Od.  ; Debrett’s  Peer 
age,  1915,  as  new,  32s.,  for  5s.  6d.,  post  free;  Ruskin’s  Works 
Best  Library  Edition,  39  vols.,  £’25.  Building  of  Britain  and  the 
Empire  (Traill’s  Social  England),  profusely  illus.,  6 vols.,  hand- 
some set,  half  morocco,  £6  6s.  ; Barrie’s  Quality  Street,  Edit.  De 
Luxe,  illus.,  by  Hugh  Thomson,  30s.  Carmen,  illus.  by  Ren6 
Bull,  Edit  De  Luxe,  30s.  Send  also  for  Catalogue,  100,000 
bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a book,  and  have  failed  to  find 
it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Send  a list  of  books  you  will  exchange  for 
others.  Books  Wanted  : Gorer  & Blacker’s  Chinese  Porcelain, 
2 vols.,  1911;  Morgan  Catalogue  of  Chinese  Porcelain,  1904;  £15 
each  offered.  Edward  Baker’s  Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John 
Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


WILFRID  M.  VOYNICH 

Rare  Books  and  Manuscripts 


175  Piccadilly  W.l. 


Aeolian  Hall,  New  York. 


MONTESSORI  HOUSE,  HARPENDEN.— Boarders  from 
three  years  old  under  charge  of  House-Mother.  Dr.  Mon- 
tessori  has  consented  to  advise  on  all  matters  of  educational 
method.  Director — C.  A.  Claremont,  B.Sc.  Apply  REV’.  C. 
GRANT,  St.  George’s,  Harpenden. 


SWITZERLAND  HOTEL.— Pension  Richemont  St.  L^gier. 
Magnificent  situation  on  hills  above  Vevey.  Large  grounds  ; 
tennis  ; sports.  Excellent  chef.  9 frs.,  inclusive. — Photos., 
Miss  Phillips,  White  Hart  Hotel,  Cranleigh,  Surrey. 


The  address  of  the 

Editorial,  Publishing  & 
Advertising  Offices  of  The 
Saturday  Review  is  9 King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.2. 
Telephone  Number:  Gerrard  3157 
Subscription  Rates:  Post  free  30/- 
per  annum,  at  home  and  abroad. 


ELDER  DEMPSTER  LINES 

LIVERPOOL,  LONDON,  ANTWERP,  HAMBURG,  ROTTERDAM,  MONTREAL,  NEW  YORK 

TO  AND  FROM 

WEST  AFRICA 

CANADA  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Head  Office : COLONIAL  HOUSE.  LIVERPOOL. 

4 St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C.3.  30  Moseley  St.  Manchester. 

Cardiff,  Hull,  Birmingham,  &c. 
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FURNESS,  WITHY  & GO.,  LTD. 

SATISFACTORY  RESULTS. 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  Furness,  Withy  and 
Co.,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  August  18th,  Sir  Frederick  W.  Lewis, 
Bart.,  presiding,  who  said  : — 

I have  pleasure  in  submitting  to  you  the  accounts  for  the  year 
ended  April  30th  last,  which,  whilst  they  naturally  show  less 
favourable  results  than  those  achieved  last  year,  I hope  you  will 
regard  as  satisfactory. 

The  profit  for  the  year,  including  the  balance  brought  forward, 
amounts  to  £(955,848  4s.  6d.,  which  is  arrived  at  after  making 
provision  for  all  taxes  payable  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
After  deducting  the  dividend  on  the  preference  shares,  and  the 
two  half-yearly  dividends  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  per  annum 
free  of  income  tax  on  the  ordinary  shares,  there  is  an  available 
balance  of  ,£703,348  4s.  6d.,  out  of  which  the  directors  have 
allocated  £(300,000  to  depreciation  account,  and  now  recommend 
the  payment  of  a a bonus  of  5 per  cent,  free  of  income  tax  on  the 
ordinary  shares,  which  will  leave  ,£203,348  4s.  6d.  to  be  carried 
forward  to  the  current  year’s  account 

I need  not  tell  you  that  since  we  last  met  we  have  experi- 
enced a very  heavy  drop  in  freights.  It  is  commonplace  to  say 
that  this  fall  is  due  to  the  volume  of  overseas  trade  falling  below 
the  supply  of  ships,  but  whilst  that  is  obviously  the  primary  cause 
of  the  depression,  it  is  worth  while  analysing  the  position  some- 
what more  fully.  A study  of  the  statistics  recently  published 
by  Lloyd’s  Registry  of  Shipping  shows  that  of  the  world’s  total 
steam  tonnage  of  54,217,000  gross  tons,  there  is,  eliminating 
wooden  vessels  altogether,  11,703,000  gross  tons  of  shipping  afloat 
more  than  there  was  in  1914,  notwithstanding  the  tonnage  lost 
during  the  war. 

The  Board’s  Policy. 

As  to  the  outlook  for  the  current  year,  the  role  of  prophet  is 
always  a thankless  one,  never  more  so  than  under  conditions  now 
existing,  when  there  are  so  many  unknown  factors  at  work.  A 
prudent  traveller  across  the  desert  has  his  baskets  full  of  bread 
and  his  bottles  filled  with  water.  The  policy  of  your  board  has 
in  the  past  always  been  a conservative  one,  and  we  are  well 
equipped  to  face  whatever  the  future  has  in  store ; as  you  will 
see  from  our  balance-sheet  we  have  absolutely  clear  decks  with 
no  debenture  or  other  charges  upon  our  property. 

It  is  no  use  disguising  the  fact  that  shipping  has  a difficult 
period  to  face,  and  it  will  take  a good  deal  of  time  and  patience 
before  all  our  difficulties  are  overcome.  With,  the  wonderful 
natural  resources  which  we  as  a nation  possess,  with  the  common 
sense  which  has  invariably  triumphed  over  our  past  difficulties, 
and  with  a broad-minded  understanding  between  Capital  and 
Labour,  I believe  ultimately  we  are  capable  of  regaining  our 
erstwhile  commercial  supremacy,  which  will  reflect  itself  in  our 
particular  industry. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  adopted. 

THE  MODERN  MOVEMENT 


The  following  important  illustrated  articles  dealing  with  the 
MODERN  MOVEMENT  in  painting  have  appeared  in  the 
Burlington  Magazine.  Copies  of  these  issues  may  be  obtained 
at  5s.  each  (post  free  5s.  6d.)  except  Nos.  149,  156,  157,  168, 
172,  173,  175,  176,  178,  179,  180,  188,  and  189,  which  are 
2S.  6d.  each  (post  free  3s.). 


Contemporary  Art  in  England  

“ Primitive  ” tendency  in  Modern  Art 

French  Painting  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  ... 

Modern  Painters  in  1906  ..  

Case  for  Modern  Painting 

Degas  : Three  Heads  

Memories  of  Degas  ...  

Degas  . •-  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

“ Madame  Charpentier  ” and  her  Family,  by 

Renoir  ...  ...  

Manet  at  the  National  Gallery  

The  Art  of  Albert  P.  Ryder  

“ Paul  Cezanne,”  by  Ambrose  Vollard;  Pans, 

1915  ...  ...  •••  

On  a composition  by  Gauguin  

Vincent  Van  Gogh  

Puvis  de  Chavannes  

Vincent  Van  Gogh,  Letters  _ ... 

Line  as  a means  of  expression  in  Modern  Art... 

Six  Drawings  by  Rodin  . 

Modern  French  Art  at  the  Mansard  Galleries... 

Post  Impressionism  and  ./Esthetics  

Art  in  a Socialism . •••  ••• 

The  new  movement  in  Art  in  its  relation  to  life 

The  True  Futurism  

Cezanne 

The  Sculptures  of  Maillol  

The  Post  Impressionists  

M.  Larinow  and  the  Russian  Ballet  


Clive  Bell 

172 

A.  Clutton  Brock 

100 

Lionel  Cust 

149 

Bernard  Sickert 

40 

C.  H.  Shannon  and 

others 

49>  50. 

5L  52,  54 

Anon 

“9 

George  Moore 

178, 179 

Walter  Sickert 

.76 

L^once  B£n6dit4 

57 

Lionel  Cust 

168 

Roger  Fry 

61 

173 

180 

R.  Mayer-Riefstahl 

92 

Chas.  Ricketts 

61 

F.  Melian  Stawell 

99 

Roger  Fry 

189,  191 

Randolph  Schwabe 

188 

M.  S.  P 

198 

Clive  Bell 

118 

Roger  Fry 

157 

Walter  Sickert 

175 

156 

Maurice  Denis 

82,  83 

Roger  Fry 

85 

A.  Clutton  Brock 

94 

Roger  Fry 

192 

WHEN  ORDERING  PLEASE  QUOTE  NUMBER 

THE  BURLINGTON  MAGAZINE  is  recognised  as  authoritative  on  questions 
of  Art  and  Art  History  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  Its  con- 
tributors are  the  highest  authorities  on  their  respective  subjects.  Its  illustra- 
tions are  finer  than  those  of  any  other  Art  Magazine,  and  the  Magazine  aims 
in  its  reviewing  at  being  a complete  guide  to  the  Literature  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Among  the  subjects  dealt  with  ar»  ■ — 

Architecture,  Arms  and  Armour,  Bronzes,  Oriental  Carpets,  Chinese  Porcelain, 
Embroideries  and  Lace,  Engravings,  Furniture,  Old  Glass,  Miniatures,  Old 
Silver,  Pewter,  Plate.  Paintings,  Sculpture,  Tapestries,  etc. 

A Classified  List  of  the  Principal  Articles  Published  can  be  obtained  FREE  on 
Application. 


THE  BURLINGTON  MAGAZINE 

For  Connoisseurs.  Illustrated.  Published  Monthly.  2/6  net. 
17,  OLD  BURLINGTON  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


RAPHAEL  TUCK  & SONS. 

“THE  WORLD’S  ART  SERVICE.” 

The  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  Raphael  Tuck  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  24th  inst.  Sir  Adolph  Tuck,  Bt.,  the 
chairman  of  the  company,  presided,  and  in  moving  the  adoption 
of  the  report  and  accounts  and  the  declaration  of  the  dividend, 
said  : “ Ladies  and  gentlemen,  your  company  has  entered  on  its 
majority  year.  Commencing  operations  on  May  1,  1901,  although 
actually  incorporated  in  October  of  that  year,  it  is  now  in  its 
twenty-first  year,  and  adding  the  thirty-five  years  during  which 
the  business  established  by  my  late  father  in  1866  was  carried  on, 
as  a private  undertaking  during  the  first  thirty  years,  and  after- 
wards as  a private  company,  the  business  has  now  completed 
the  fifty-fifth  year  of  its  existence  in  one  unbroken  line.  This  is 
surely  cause  for  congratulation,  not  merely  to  the  shareholders 
of  this  company,  but  to  the  country  at  large. 

So  far  as  volume  is  concerned,  I am  glad  to  say  that  the  past 
year’s  trade  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  company,  actually 
above  last  year’s  figures,  which  were  then  the  highest  on  record. 

I wish  it  had  been  possible  to  make  the  same  gratifying  state- 
ment with  hregard  to  the  net  profit  derived  from  this  large  turn- 
over. The  expenditure  during  the  twelve  months  under  review 
from  May  1,  1920,  to  April  30,  1921,  was  abnormally  high. 

I must  also  refer  to  the  increased  postage  on  picture  postcards 
to  ljd.,  which  you  will  remember  was  first  threatened  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  his  capacity  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  last 
year.  As  chairman  of  a representative  committee,  formed  with- 
out loss  of  time  by  the  picture  postcard  industry  to  combat  this 
increase,  I introduced  an  important  deputation  to  the  then  Post- 
master-General, Mr.  Illingworth,  whose  reply  gave  some  hopes 
of  further  consideration,  and  on  his  retirement  to  the  House  of 
Lords  before  the  question  was  settled,  I led  a second  deputation 
in  June  of  this  year  to  Mr.  Kellaway,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  the  position  of  Postmaster-General  in  his  place.  The  practical 
arguments  we  brought  forward  against  this  proposed  increase 
appeared  unanswerable.  All  that  we  are  asking  is  that  picture 
postcards  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  in  France  and 
other  countries,  that  is,  separate  from  the  ordinary  correspond- 
ence postcard,  and  that  twelve  words  of  any  general  character 
be  allowed  on  the  address-side  only,  at  the  penny  postage  rate. 
Surely  a modest  enough  request  this,  and  which  with  such 
limitations  cannot  possibly  compete  with  the  2d.  letter  post,  while 
on  the  contrary  the  recipient  of  a picture  postcard  often  enough 
sends  a grateful  acknowledgment  by  letter.  I can  only  hope  that 
the  commonsense  which,  with  his  usual  insight,  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  when  presiding  over  the  recent  dinner  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  rightly  claimed  was  the  characteristic 
of  the  British  people,  will  ultimately  prevail,  and  that  a promis- 
ing British  industry  will  not  be  permitted  to  languish  through 
any  false  notion  of  official  etiquette. 

Again  it  is  the  Christmas  and  New  Year  card,  birthday  card, 
and  greeting  card,  birthday  card,  and  greeting  card  department 
generally  which,  true  to  its  traditions  of  the  past  fifty  years, 
continues  its  great  lead  ; and  as  to  the  outlook  or  the  forthcom- 
ing year,  Raphael  House  is  to  the  fore  this  season  with  one  of 
the  finest  collections  of  new  publications  in  all  its  varied  art  de- 
partments which  has  ever  left  its  studios.  The  “world’s  art 
service  ” will  be  found  completely  to  be  maintained  by  the  wide 
world  dissemination  of  this  year’s  marvellous  array  of  art  pro- 
ductions. The  art,  stationery,  and  printing  journals,  which 
occupy  a deservedly  high  position  in  the  trade,  are  one  and  all 
emphatic  on  this  point. 

Coming  to  the  profits  for  the  year,  these,  after  providing  for 
bad  and  doubtful  debts,  depreciations,  income-tax,  and  all  ex- 
penses, amount  to  £(47,363  13s.  2d.  The  directors  recommend 
the  payment  of  a final  dividend  on  the  Ordinary  shares  for  six 
months  to  April  30,  1921,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum, 
making,  with  the  interim  dividend  already  paid,  a dividend  for 
the  year  of  10  per  cent.  We  then  transfer  to  special  dividend 
reserve  fund,  as  provided  by  the  articles  of  association,  £(2,586 
2s.  4d.,  the  remaining  £(5,136  17s.  8d.  being  carried  forward  to 
next  year.  Your  total  reserves  will  then  stand  at  £(86,008  12s. 

Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 


GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £2,000,000 

Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.4 


Board  of  Directors. 


Alfred  James  Shepheard.  Esq.,  Chairman. 


C.  E.  Vernon  Rutter, 

H.  J.  Bracey,  Esq. 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Farrer. 

Capt.  Hon.  E.  A.  Fitzroy.  M.P. 

D.  C.  Rutherford,  Esq.,  J.P. 


Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman 

John  Robert  Freeman.  Esq. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  C.  E.  H.  Hobhouse. 
Bart. 

E.  J.  Holland,  Esq.  J.P. 


Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured-one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a specified  age  and  a second  pay- 
ment at  death  hereafter,  Life  Assurance  without  Medical  Examination.  No 
extra  charge  for  female  lives. 


ALBERT  BURTON  NYE,  Secretary. 
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“ Consequently  I always  insist 
on  Pratt’s  “Perfection”  Spirit, 
which  I know  from  experience 
ensures  quick  and  easy  starting 
and  smooth  acceleration  at  all 
times  ” 


DEATH  DUTIES. 

Insure  your  life  for  the 
probable  amount  of 
your  death  duties  and 
so  leave  your  estate 
intact  for  your  heirs. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD., 

142  HOLBORN  BARS,  E.C  1. 


Solid  Food  or  Liquid  for  a whole 
party  kept  Hot  or  Ice  Cold 

The  most  serviceable  of  Thermal  Jars. 

Makes  a success  of  any  meal  out  of  doors. 

Always  of  use  in  the  home. 

Light  in  weight— practically  unbreakable. 

Easily  carried,  if  desired,  by  the  bail. 

Has  an  extra  wide  opening— easy  filling,  easy  emptying 
and  cleaning. 

IN  GREAT  DEMAND  NOW 


Nothing  but  a Motor-Spirit 
of  the  highest  degree  of 
purity — such  as  Pratt’s 
“Perfection  ” — can  give  that 
power  and  dependability  so 
essential  for  every  type  of 
car,  whether  used  for  business 
or  pleasure. 


Obtain  your  supply  from  the  Golden 
Pump—half-a-gallon  or.  any  quantity 
you  want,  delivered  without  Waste 
quickly  in  one  simple  operation. 


PRATTS 

PERFECTION 

SPIRIT 

the  spirit  of  Clean  Power 

mmmmm 


from  the 
Golden  Pump 
or  in  the  Green  Can 


ANGLO-AMERICAN  OIL  COMPANY  LTD. 

36  Queen  Annes  Gate.  (pndon, S.W.I.  ‘Branches  l Depots  Everywhere 


ALL  who  love  getting  out  of  doors  with  children  or  friends  to  enjoy 
themselves  by  road,  river  or  country  will  appreciate  the  advantage  of 
having  an  ALADDIN  Thermalware  Je.  , in  which  adequate  supplies  of 
cooked  foods  or  liquids  can  be  conveniently  and  cleanly  stored  and  carried 
and  kept  hot  or  cold  for  many  hours. 

When  not  on  holiday  the  ALADDIN  is  splendid  for  keeping  Meat,  Butter, 
Milk,  etc.,  sweet  and  fresh  in  any  sort  of  weather.  It  is  excellent  value  for 
money,  and  lasts  for  years.  , 


THE 


^CadcUfL 


THERMALWARE  JAR 


is  demonstrated  and  sold  at  the  following  Stores: — 

Boots,  The  Chemists,  181,  Regent  St., 
W.i ; Harrods,  Ltd.,  Brompton  Rd., 
S.W.i ; Selfridge  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Oxford 
St.,  W.i.;  Wm.  Whiteley,  Ltd., 
Queen’s  Rd.,  W.;  Army  and  Navy 
Stores,  Victoria  St.,  S.W.;  J.  C.  Vic- 
kery, 177,  Regent  St.,  S.W.i;  Sizaire 
Berwick,  27,  Old  Bond  St.,  S.W.i ; 
Thomas  Good  & Co.  (London),  Ltd., 
South  Audley  St. ; S.  Smith  & Sons, 
Ltd.,  179,  Great  Portland  St.,  W.i.; 
A.  Gordon  Watney  & Co.,  Ltd.,  31, 
Brook  Street,  W. ; Staines  Kitchen 
Equipment  Co.,  131,  Victoria  St., 
S.W.i ; Dunhills,  Ltd.,  359,  361,  Euston 
Road,  N.W.,  Conduit  Street,  W.,  and 
Glasgow;  D.  Napier  Son,  Ltd.,  14, 
New  Burlington  Street,  W.i.;  Civil 
Service  Supply  Association,  Ltd.,  136, 
Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.:  Everitt, 
Penn  & Co.,  Ltd.,  16,  Panton  Street, 
Haymarket,  W. 
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NOTES  OF 

EXCEPT  that  Belfast  has  been  the  scene  of 
some  deadly  rioting  the  truce  in  Ireland 
continues  to  be  fairly  well  observed. 
Both  sides,  but  the  Sinn  Feiners  in  par- 
ticular, are  quietly  and  uninterruptedly  per- 
fecting their  preparations  for  its  rupture,  but 
the  longer  it  lasts  the  more  it  is  appreciated  by 
a people  who  never  for  long  lose  sight  of  their 
material  interests.  The  Sinn  Fein  leaders  mean- 
while are  still  in  the  clouds  partly  because  they  have 
still  to  discover  a safe  landing  spot.  Another  letter 
from  Mr.  de  Valera  will  probably  be  made  public 
after  we  go  to  press,  and  the  beginnings  of  a new 
turn  may  thus  be  imparted  to  the  negotiations.  So 
far  they  have  led  to  nothing,  Mr.  de  Valera  continu- 
ing to  refine  rhetorically  on  the  metaphysics  of 
nationality  and  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  patiently  reiterating  the  British 
Government’s  offer  and  showing  the  rights  and 
powers,  far  beyond  those  of  any  State  in  the 
American  Union,  that  would  devolve  upon  an 
Ireland  that  accepted  it  and  worked  it. 


The  advantage  in  these  exchanges  has  rested 
rather  conspicuously  with  the  British  Premier.  He 
knows  where  he  stands,  while  the  Sinn  Feiners  have 
all  the  appearance  of  having  thought  nothing  out 
and  of  dodging  the  troublesome  and  the  concrete  by 
escaping  into  the  mists  of  declamatory  self-pity.  It 
is  said  that  when  Mr.  de  Valera  and  Sir  James  Craig 
met,  the  Sinn  Fein  leader  took  an  hour  and  a half  to 
bring  the  tale  of  Ireland’s  woes  down  to  Cromwell’s 
time  and  that  the  Ulsterman’s  only  contribution  to 


THE  WEEK 

the  discussion  was  a request  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  smoke.  Something  of  the  same  kind  is 
going  on  to-day.  Ireland  is  holding  forth ; the 
British  Government  is  puffing  at  its  pipe,  waiting 
for  the  end  of  the  introductory  fustian,  and  realising 
quite  well  that  it  must  be  got  out  of  the  system  before 
business  can  be  done.  Mr.  de  Valera’s  supply  of  it 
seems  to  be  super-Celtic  but  it  cannot  be  inexhaust- 
ible. Possibly  Mr.  Arthur  Griffith’s  appointment 
as  Irish  Foreign  Secretary  is  a sign  that  the  formali- 
ties of  eloquence  have  now  been  sufficiently  observed 
and  that  the  process  of  bargaining  over  realities  is 
about  to  begin. 


Germany  during  the  past  week  has  been  inflamed 
to  frenzy  by  the  murder  of  Matthias  Erzberger. 
He  was  a man  of  restless  and  repellent  force,  with- 
out a single  scruple,  always  on  the  make  because 
always  short  of  cash,  a rather  shifty  company-pro- 
moter by  instinct  yet  with  a real  head  for  national 
finance,  a leader  of  the  Catholic  Centre  who  thor- 
oughly  understood  and  knew  how  to  use  the 
political  power  of  the  Church,  a supreme  advertisei 
who  stirred  up  plenty  of  trouble  for  the  old  regime 
but  always  hankered  after  a place  in  its  protecting 
rampart  of  big  business  interests.  It  was  not  how- 
ever for  any  of  these  things  that  he  was  murdered, 
but  because,  after  being  one  of  the  most  bellowing 
of  the  war  patriots,  he  was  the  first  to  face  the  tact 
of  Germany’s  ultimate  defeat  and  to  suggest  a 
negotiated  peace  ; because  he  signed  the  Armistice  ; 
because  as  the  first  Republican  Minister  of  Finance 
he  taxed  Junkerdom  and  the  profiteers  with  courage 
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and  skill ; because  he  was  the  most  conspicuous  and 
the  most  offensive  of  the  “ new  men  ” who  are 
presuming  to  fill  the  shoes  of  the  old  ruling  caste. 
The  militarists  and  the  monarchists  and  the  shriek- 
ing journals  they  control  concentrated  on  him  the 
full  venom  of  their  vendetta,  openly  urging  his 
removal  as  a public  duty.  When  assassination  is 
preached  assassins  are  usually  forthcoming. 


Killing  for  political  reasons  is  somewhat  of  a 
novelty  in  the  life  of  Germany,  but  there  will  prob- 
ably be  a good  deal  more  of  it  before  anything  like 
stability  is  reached.  The  Wirth  Cabinet  reeled  at 
first  under  the  blow  of  Erzberger’s  death  but  seems 
by  now  to  have  recovered  itself  and  to  be  acting 
with  vigour  and  self-possession.  It  used  to  be  said 
in  the  pre-war  days  that  one  German  in  every  ten 
was  against  the  Hohenzollern  system.  To-day  only 
about  one  German  in  every  ten  seems  to  be  for  it. 
The  demonstrations  that  have  taken  place  during 
the  past  week  in  favour  of  the  Republican  regime 
have  been  remarkable;  and  as  the  French  Army 
would  move  at  once  and  the  blockade  be  reimposed 
at  the  first  sign  of  a serious  attempt  to  restore  the 
dynasty,  a Monarchist  rising  for  the  moment  would 
be  a foredoomed  failure.  It  could  only  lead  to  two 
hopeless  wars,  the  one  internal,  the  other  external, 
with  all  the  power  of  the  Entente  thrown  on  the  side 
of  the  status  quo. 


At  the  same  time  no  one  with  any  knowledge  of 
German  history  would  be  inclined  to  risk  much  on 
the  permanence  of  a German  Republic.  It  comes 
as  near  to  being  a contradiction  in  terms  as  any 
experiment  that  is  being  tried  anywhere  in  the 
world.  If  the  German  past  teaches  anything  it  is 
the  precariousness  of  any  sort  of  national  existence 
except  on  the  basis  of  strength  and  regulation  and 
unflinching  leadership  from  the  centre.  What 
saved  Germany  through  the  centuries  and  brought 
her  to  her  pre-war  height  of  unity  and  power  was, 
above  all  things,  the  foresight  and  tenacity  of  a 
mere  handful  of  soldiers,  kings  and  statesmen.  The 
German  people  have  always  followed  and  never  led. 
Their  progress  has  been  fashioned  for  them  and 
imposed  upon  them  from  above.  Discipline  and  a 
semi-absolutism  rescued  them  from  impotence  and 
chaos;  nothing  else  perhaps  can  for  long  preserve 
them  in  security.  The  most  splenetic  and  quarrel- 
some of  peoples  when  they  are  left  to  themselves 
and  the  stern  and  constant  hand  of  authority  is  with- 
drawn, they  are  attempting  a system  of  government 
alien  to  their  instincts  and  probably  beyond  their 
political  capacities.  If  it  survives  it  will  be  because 
industry  has  convinced  itself  that  the  alternative  is 
not  worth  the  price  of  a general  upheaval. 


To  look  at  most  of  Europe  to-day  is  to  make  one 
sigh  for  the  old  Empires.  Soviet  Russia  is  at  odds 
with  all  her  border  States,  professes  to  fear  attacks 
from  them,  and  is  casting  about  for  the  means  to 
attack  them  first,  letting  the  famine  take  care  of 
itself.  In  Austria  the  only  remaining  industry  seems 
to  be  the  production  of  worthless  bank-notes.  The 
old  tourist  traffic  on  which  the  northern  and  western 
regions  used  to  thrive  has  been  choked  by  extortion 
and  insolence.  The  Government  is  so  weak  and  the 
people  so  work-shy  that  such  few  assets  as  the 


country  ever  had  to  offer  as  security  for  loans  are 
swiftly  disappearing ; and  the  little  brush  with 
Hungary  over  the  occupation  of  the  Burgenland 
comes  almost  as  a relief  to  a nation  that  is  fast  ceas- 
ing to  take  interest  in  anything,  even  in  itself. 
Vienna  alone,  though  much  shrunken,  retains  the 
appearance  of  cheerfulness  and  expects  to  be  even 
more  than  in  the  past  the  financial  and  commercial 
centre  of  the  South  East. 


Among  the  Balkan  States  Bulgaria,  with  the  army 
disbanded  on  the  insistence  of  her  neighbours  and 
with  no  recruits  forthcoming  for  the  small  volunteer 
force  that  is  alone  permitted,  is  so  destitute  of  the 
means  of  keeping  order  that  union  with  Serbia  is 
actually  being  contemplated.  But  Serbia  herself 
has  no  assurance  of  stability.  The  recent  death  of 
the  old  King,  full  of  years  and  plum-brandy,  had 
no  significance,  but  the  death  of  his  successor  might 
easily  lead  to  a chronic  civil  war  between  the 
Monarchists  and  the  more  or  less  Bolshevised  Rer 
publicans.  Serbia  at  this  moment  is  showing  little 
enough  mercy  either  for  her  own  Communists  or  for 
the  motley  nationalities  handed  over  to  her  by  the 
Peace  Treaty,  and  her  foreign  policy  threatens  to 
bring  her  into  conflict  with  Italy  where  the 
D’Annunzio  party  is  still  strong  and  well  organised 
and  has  abandoned  none  of  its  dreams.  Add  to  all 
this  the  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey  and  there 
are  all  the  elements  of  a pleasant  century  of  strife. 


Spain  has  been  thoroughly  unfortunate  in  her 
adventures  in  Morocco,  and  the  reverses  of  last  week 
are  likely  to  bring  matters  to  a climax.  The  back- 
bone of  Monarchic  authority  in  Spain — and  indeed 
of  law  and  order — is  the  army  ; and  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  army  an  exercising-ground,  active  service, 
and  the  chances  of  honours  and  promotions  are 
necessary.  Hence  the  colonial  adventure,  and  the 
prolonged  campaign  in  Spanish  Morocco,  where  for 
years  the  army  of  occupation  has  had  to  fight  for  its 
existence.  Lately  it  has  been  suffering  serious  re- 
verses, and  the  mass  of  opinion  in  Spain  which  is 
against  all  this  expenditure  of  money  and  life  is 
becoming  vocal  and  emphatic.  King  Alfonso,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  never  so  resourceful  and  adroit  as 
when  faced  with  a crisis.  His  courage  is  beyond 
question,  the  discipline  of  the  army  is  good;  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  he  may  turn  this  misfortune  to 
ultimate  account.  But  enlightened  opinion  in  Spain 
is  not  with  him  on  the  subject  of  Morocco. 


Legally,  for  us  in  Great  Britain,  the  war  came 
to  an  end  at  midnight  on  Wednesday.  That  is 
to  say,  part  of  it  came  to  an  end,  for  Turkey  has 
still  only  an  armistice  with  us  and  both  the 
juristic  and  the  lay  minds  will  find  in  that  and 
other  circumstances  plenty  of  ground  for  doubt- 
ing whether  the  formal  close  of  the  struggle  is  at 
all  the  same  as  its  liquidation.  It  is  much  easier 
to  start  a war  than  to  wind  it  up.  Even  Dora 
survives  the  Order  in  Council,  if  not  as  Bellona, 
then  as  Mrs.  Grundy,  with  a sedulous  official  eye 
on  the  habits  and  conduct  of  the  post-war  genera- 
tion. As  for  her  bureaucratic  progeny,  they  are 
proving  a host  more  formidable  than  the  Germans. 
The  war  will  be  really  over  when  the  lake  in  St. 
James’s  Park  reappears  and  Europe  enjoys  a solid 
year  of  peace;  and  that  will  be — when? 
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The  first  week  of  September  sees  an  “ adjust- 
ment of  wages  and  salaries  to  the  cost  of  living 
in  some  fifty-five  industries  and  in  the  weekly  bud- 
gets of  nearly  three  million  workers,  including 
practically  the  whole  of  the  Civil  Service.  T his  is 
interesting  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is  that  wages 
and  salaries  cannot,  in  any  sound  scheme  of 
economics,  be  determined  by  “ the  cost  of  living,” 
but  simply  and  solely  by  the  ability  of  the  industry 
or  the  service  to  pay  them.  The  second  is  that 
“ the  cost  of  living,”  as  ascertained  from  month  to 
month  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  is  simply  a feat 
of  statistical  prestidigitation  that  is  no  more  entitled 
to  the  authority  attached  to  it  than  any  of  the 
“ turns  ” at  Maskelyne  and  Devant’s.  All  that  the 
Index  Figure  shows,  or  professes  to  show,  is  the 
extra  amount  that  a working-class  family  would 
have  to  pay  to-day  over  and  above  what  it  paid  in 
1914,  if  it  lived  in  exactly  the  same  style  and  con- 
sumed exactly  the  same  commodities  and  availed 
itself  of  exactly  the  same  conveniences  and  facili- 
ties now  as  then.  It  was  never  meant  to  be  a 
universal  criterion  applicable  to  all  classes  and  all 
over  the  kingdom.  That,  however,  is  how  it  has 
been  interpreted.  Mumbo-Jumbo  in  Whitehall 
announces  every  month  an  Index  number  and  forth- 
with working  men,  who  would  otherwise  go  on 
strike,  and  employers,  who  would  otherwise  prefer 
a lock-out,  accept  it  and  prostrate  themselves. 


Shoreditch  is  the  inevitable  outcome  of  bad 
finance,  and  of  the  doctrine  that  a snake  can  live  by 
eating  its  own  tail.  The  system  of  doles  and  bribes 
begun  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  his  determination 
to  win  the  war  has  proved  a slippery  and  fatal  slope, 
until  the  working  man  has  become  convinced  that 
there  is  some  vague  but  inexhaustible  pool  of  wealth 
out  of  which  money  can  be  had  for  the  asking.  The 
theory  that  in  bad  times  the  unemployed  can  draw  a 
full  working  wage  at  the  expense  of  those  who  are 
getting  a similar  wage  by  working  for  it  is,  to  put  it 
mildly,  unsound.  Backed  by  threats  of  violence, 
it  has  an  unpleasant  resemblance  to  the  Bolshevist 
economics  that  have  brought  Russia  where  we  see 
her  to-day — in  the  agonies  of  famine,  and  crying  to 
the  world  for  charity.  Under  a Labour  regime  the 
rates  of  Islington  have  gone  up  from  10s.  to  18s. ; 
and  as  that  is  not  enough,  the  equalisation  rate  is  to 
be  called  in  to  make  the  solvent  boroughs  contribute 
to  pay  unemployment  in  Shoreditch  full  working 
wages.  It  is  unjust,  it  is  foolish ; and  it  is 
dangerous. 


The  late  Canon  Edgar  Sheppard’s  name  was 
familiar  to  every  reader  of  newspaper  announce- 
ments; the  man  himself  was  hardly  known  outside 
those  once  exclusive  circles  that  have  the  Court  as 
their  centre.  Few  men  are  fitted  to  combine  the 
offices  of  Court  functionary  and  minister  of  religion  ; 
that  Canon  Sheppard  did  so  for  forty  years  implies 
the  possession  of  very  special  qualities.  He  was  in 
fact  a good  and  simple  man,  who  combined  a kind 
of  innocent  worldliness  with  genuine  personal 
charm  and  a heart  wonderfully  attuned  to  the 
sorrows  and  difficulties  of  the  great.  His  presence 
at  a wedding  or  funeral  gave  to  a religious  function 
just  that  touch  of  smartness  that  it  may  so  easily 
lack ; in  addition,  he  was  the  very  real  friend  and 
adviser  of  many  a family  who  might  have  found  the 


spiritual  intimacy  of  a less  courtly  priest  embarras- 
sing. In  the  social  world  of  London  his  loss  will 
be  felt  acutely  ; among  his  friends,  sincerely. 


Canon  Lyttelton  has  been  saying  that  ‘‘one  of  the 
great  characteristics  of  the  English  people  is  lazi- 
ness.” Perhaps  he  was  referring  to  the  slackness 
of  Labour  deliberately  fostered  by  the  Trade  Union 
system.  But  this  is  a modern  development  and  can 
hardly  be  called  characteristic  of  the  race  which  has 
gone  over  the  whole  world  to  create  new  Englands. 
An  ingenious  American,  Dr.  Ellsworth  Hunting- 
ton,  has  shown  in  his  ‘ Civilization  and  Climate 
how  well  suited  for  work  the  variable  quality  of  our 
weather  is.  Most  people  are  lazy  about  something. 
As  Mr.  Asquith  said  about  Campbell-Bannerman  in 
a tribute  of  1913,  ‘‘Though  a hard  and  conscientious 
worker,  he  had — at  least  to  those  who  knew  him 
well — a streak  of  natural  lethargy.”  Thesamecould 
be  said  in  a higher  degree  of  a more  famous  man, 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  for  all  his  notorious  indolence 
yet  drudged  through  the  vast  labour  of  his  English 
Dictionary. 


The  close  of  the  cricket  season  has  been  full  of 
excitement.  The  Australians  have  at  last  been 
defeated,  and  Middlesex  and  Surrey  fought  this 
week  for  the  county  championship  up  to  the  fourth 
innings  of  a final  match.  Hundreds  have  been 
common  on  the  dry  wickets,  and  bowlers  have  been 
extensively  and  expensively  hit.  Here  the  Austra- 
lians have  had  a great  advantage  in  their  two  excel- 
lent fast  bowlers,  with  the  capable  aassistance  of  the 
slows  of  Mr.  Armstrong  and  the  “ googlies  ” of 
Mr.  Mailey.  Without  question  they  are  the  best 
all-round  team  that  cricket  has  seen  for  some  time, 
and  they  have  the  most  brilliant  of  living  batsmen 
in  Mr.  Macartney.  Mead,  of  Hampshire,  indeed, 
has  a higher  average,  and  it  is  a pity  that  he  was 
incapacitated  for  several  of  the  Test  Matches.  But 
it  is  bowling  that  wins  matches,  and  the  sole 
Australian  defeat  of  last  week  by  Mr.  Maclaren  s 
team  was  largely  due  to  the  bowling  of  Mr.  Gibson 
and  Mr.  Falcon,  who  were  not  chosen  to  play  for 
England,  though  Mr.  Gibson’s  early  success  against 
the  Australians  was  notable. 


On  the  Sussex  downs,  and  amid  the  shingle 
and  sand  of  many  a southern  beach,  side 
by  side  with  the  fading  gold  of  the  sea-poppy, 
blossoms  the  Viper’s  Bugloss.  According  to 
the  doctrine  of  signatures  the  juice  of  the  plant 
was  a cure  for  the  bite  of  a snake.  This  doctrine 
summed  up  a belief,  general  throughout  mediaeval 
medicine,  that  Providence  had  indicated  cures  for 
disease  by  symbolical  marks  upon  certain  plants 
and  other  natural  objects.  Thus,  the  yellow 
flowers  of  the  turmeric  were  a sign  that  the  plant 
was  a cure  for  jaundice.  S imilia  similibus 

curantur.  In  like  manner  the  spotted  stem  of  the 
Viper’s  Bugloss  suggested  to  the  herbalists  that 
the  plant  was  specially  created  to  counteract  the 
poison  of  the  spotted  viper.  Gerarde  tells  of  a 
Viper’s  Bugloss  “ that  hath  rough  and  hairy 
leaves  ; the  stalk  also  is  rough,  charged  full  of  little 
branches,  which  are  laden  on  every  side  with 
divers  small  narrow  leaves  among  which  leaves 
grow  flowers  each  of  a sad  blue  or  purple  colour  at 
the  first,  but  when  they  are  open  they  show  to  be 
of  an  azure  colour,  long  and  hollow.” 
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A POLITICAL  MURDER 

Matthias  erzberger,  who  once 

said,  “ Let  our  airships  sow  terror  and 
death  in  the  hearts  of  the  British  people,” 
has  had  terror  and  death  for  his  own  portion,  flying 
from  his  murderers  along  a lonely  road,  and  falling 
at  last  under  their  bullets.  He  has  gone  the  way 
of  Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg,  of  Eisner, 
Haase  and  Gareis,  all  bitterly  hated  by  the  partisans 
of  the  old  regime  in  Germany,  and  all  brutally 
assassinated.  Erzberger,  the  brain  of  the  Catholic 
party,  and  bourgeois  through  and  through,  had 
little  in  common  with  “ Reds  ” and  anti-patriots; 
but  that  little,  which  was  the  renunciation  of  mon- 
archy and  militarism,  was  enough  to  devour  him. 
During  three  years  of  the  war,  his  devouring  energy 
was  given  up  to  winning  it;  when  at  last,  in  1917* 
he  convinced  himself  that  victory  was  unattainable, 
he  initiated  and  led  the  movement  for  a peace  by 
negotiation.  He  brought  down  two  Imperial 
Chancellors,  but  the  generals  he  could  not  reach. 
At  length,  when  even  they  despaired,  it  was  Erz- 
berger who  put  his  name  to  the  Armistice  in  the 
presence  of  Marshal  Foch.  The  financial  genius 
which  he  certainly  possessed,  was  put  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Republic.  He  was  the  most  influential 
personage  in  the  new  Germany. 

Then  came  exposure,  at  the  hands  of  a political 
enemy,  of  Erzberger ’s  not  too  scrupulous  methods 
of  financing  himself.  He  resigned,  but  in  his  re- 
tirement he  was  believed  to  be  the  moving  spirit  of 
the  Wirth  Ministry,  which  bowed  to  the  ultimatum 
of  four  months  ago,  pledged  Germany  to  a colossal 
scheme  of  reparations,  and  set  about  devising  new 
and  crushing  taxation  to  meet  their  liability. 

The  assassination  has  thrown  Germany  into  a 
violent  nervous  paroxysm.  The  Government  has 
treated  it  as  a blow  aimed  at  itself,  and,  through  it, 
at  the  Republican  regime,  the  stability  of  which 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  alliance  of  the 
moderate  Socialist  and  the  Catholic  parties,  re- 
presented bv  the  present  Cabinet.  This,  no  doubt, 
was  in  the  minds  of  the  monarchist-militarist 
plotters,  who  have  always  wanted  this  redoubtable 
politician  out  of  the  way ; the  actual  criminals,  it  is 
presumed,  were  of  that  body  of  infatuated  youths 
who  supply  the  noisy  and  riotous  element  in  the 
reactionary  movement,  and  to  whom  Erzberger  had 
long  been  held  up  as  a traitor  deserving  of  death. 
It  is  the  fact  that,  in  the  capital  of  the  German 
Republic,  monarchist  journals  have  repeatedly 
published  the  most  thinlv-veiled  incitement  to  his 
assassination  ; the  remark  made  by  one  of  them, 
that  Erzberger  was  “ not  bullet-proof,”  is  an  ex- 
ample. The  youth  who  made  the  last  of  several 
previous  attempts  on  Erzberger’s  life,  was  shown 
at  his  trial  to  have  been  worked  up  by  just  such 
means  to  the  point  of  regarding  homicide  as  a 
patriotic  duty ; and  it  is  significant  that  the  court, 
in  that  case,  accepted  the  plea  that  “ idealism  ” 
inspired  the  act,  and  sentenced  the  would-be 
assassin  only  to  eighteen  months’  imprisonment. 

Such  a decision  as  that  would  be  enough,  of  it- 
self, to  indicate  that  the  German  Republic  is  in 
dangerous  waters.  Not  only  the  admin  stration  of 
justice,  indeed,  but  the  whole  of  the  bureaucracy, 
is  penetrated  with  reactionary  sentiment.  It  could 
hardly  be  otherwise,  for  the  revolution  had  no 
trained  functionaries  with  which  to  replace  those  of 


the  old  regime,  and  the  Imperial  bureaucracy,  ever 
since  Bismarck’s  day,  has  been  manned  exclu- 
sively, down  to  the  smallest  place,  by  those  whose 
political  opinions  were  approved  of  by  those  in 
authority.  But  this  is  a handicap  which  would 
diminish  with  time  if  the  Republic  were  without 
other  powerful  enemies.  The  question  raised  more 
and  more  plainly,  however,  by  the  progress  of 
events  in  the  past  two  years,  and  never  so  plainly  as 
to-day,  is  whether  the  German  Republic  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  enduring  system  or  as  an  episode. 
In  the  period  immediately  following  the  Armistice, 
militarism  was  quite  sincerely  abjured  and  abhorred 
by  the  nation  as  a whole,  and  Monarchy’s  last 
chance  seemed  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Emperor’s 
chicken-hearted  flight  to  Holland.  No  officer  dared 
appear  in  uniform.  Anyone  publicly  lifting  his 
voice  in  defence  of  the  Imperial  regime  would 
certainly  have  risked  his  life.  Public  opinion, 
revolted  by  the  exposure  of  the  lies  with  which  it 
had  been  fed  throughout  the  war,  readily  admitted 
that  Germany — meaning  those  who  ruled  Germany 
and  made  the  war — had  been  in  the  wrong.  The 
change  of  mentality  was  complete,  and  had  all  the 
appearance  of  permanence. 

What  is  the  situation  to-day  ? Militarist  reaction, 
in  full  panoply,  defies  and  insults  the  Republic  at 
great  demonstrations  all  over  Germany . The  reac- 
tionary press  exceeds  in  inflammatory  violence  the 
anti-democratic  and  Jew-baiting  frenzy  of  the  old 
days.  The  land  is  honey-combed  with  militarist 
organizations.  The  restoration  of  the  Empire 
under  a Hohenzollern  prince  is  the  publicly  pro- 
fessed aim  of  one  important  party,  and  the  scarcely- 
concealed  desire  of  another ; in  this  the  Junker 
element  and  “ big  business  ” are  at  one.  The 
strongly-organized  land-owning  interest  meets  the 
new  taxation  proposals  with  a threat  to  withhold 
supplies  from  the  towns.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  old 
governing  class  that  such  symptoms  appear.  For 
all  the  evidence  of  industrial  revival,  miserable 
poverty  is  everywhere,  and  is  at  its  worst  in  the 
professional  class,  upon  which  any  stable  regime 
largely  depends.  The  nation  suffers,  and  attributes 
its  suffering  to  its  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
victors.  Small  wonder  if  there  is  much  sentimental 
support  for  a movement  which  hurls  abuse  and 
defiance  at  the  Entente,  and  accuses  the  Republic 
of  failure  to  resist  its  oppression. 

Nevertheless,  reaction  has  still  much  to  do  and 
dare  before  it  can  triumph  in  Germany . The  Re- 
public is  still,  despite  the  universal  disillusionment 
and  discouragement,  the  deliberate  choice  of  the 
German  working  class,  the  best-educated  and  best- 
organized  in  Europe  ; and  that  class  is  showing  now 
its  firm  determination  to  uphold  democracy  against 
any  aggression.  The  trade  union  movement  has 
spoken  in  this  sense  for  some  11,000,000  workers. 
The  two  Socialist  parties,  hitherto  at  daggers  drawn, 
are  conferring  together  with  a view  to  re-union. 
The  Catholic  party,  which  is  essentially  of  the 
people,  is  a stout  pillar  of  the  Republic.  The 
Government  gives  no  sign  of  shrinking  in  the  face 
of  what  it  evidently  believes  to  be  a serious  ;vi ’• 
There  may  be  a period  of  internal  conflict  opem,  0 
for  Germany.  Should  it  come,  the  issue  is  beyond 
prediction  ; but  any  prolonged  disturbance  would 
only  be  disastrous  for  Europe,  which  can  never 
know  prosperity  and  political  well-being  until  the 
industrial  civilization  of  Germany  is  re-established 
and  doing  its  share  of  the  world’s  work. 
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THE  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 

OF  the  many  remarkable  experiments  in 
methods  of  administration  to  which  we 
have  been  treated  of  late  years,  perhaps 
none  is  more  curious  or  interesting  than  that  of 
“ The  Business  Committee.”  Naturally  it  has 
evoked  much  criticism,  of  which,  however,  a good 
deal  has  been  misdirected.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons it  was  denounced  as  being  in  derogation  of 
the  authority  of  the  House.  It  was  said  that  if  the 
Government  were  in  need  of  advice,  the  House  of 
Commons  was  the  proper  quarter  in  which  to  seek 
it.  But  surely  this  is  to  display  a mistaken  view 
of  the  functions  of  the  House.  I he  business  of 
advising  does  not  appertain  to  the  legislative 
branch.  The  business  of  criticising  and  controlling 
does.  The  two  duties  are  distinct  and  cannot  be 
discharged  by  one  and  the  same  authority.  If  the 
House  were  to  take  upon  itself  the  duty  of  initiating 
and  advising  beforehand  on  policy,  it  would  have 
to  surrender  the  more  important  role  of  critic  and 
controller.  The  old  constitutional  balance  between 
the  executive  and  the  legislature  would  in  that 
event  be  destroyed. 

But  apart  altogether  from  this  objection  to  the 
Committee,  there  are  other  criticisms  that  may 
fairly  be  passed  upon  it.  Of  these  the  first  is  that 
the  creation  of  this  body  represents  a despairing 
confession  of  failure  and  of  impotence  on  the  part 
of  the  Government.  When  the  Committee  was 
first  heard  of,  we  were  told  that  its  purpose  was 
to  assist  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  dealing 
with  the  proposals  for  retrenchment  submitted  by 
the  Departments  in  response  to  the  Treasury  cir- 
cular of  last  May.  But  the  published  and  final 
terms  of  reference  contain  no  such  limitation.  The 
Committee  is  “to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  effecting  forth- 
with all  possible  reductions  in  the  national  expen- 
diture on  supply  services,  having  regard  especially 
to  the  present  and  prospective  position  of  the 
revenue.”  This  throws  open  to  the  Committee  the 
whole  field  of  Government  administration.  There 
would  seem  to  be  literally  no  sphere  of  expenditure 
which  it  cannot  enter;  and  the  right  of  entrance  is 
not  really  narrowed  by  the  subsequent  proviso  that 
“ in  so  far  as  questions  of  policy  are  involved  in 
the  expenditure  under  discussion,  these  will  remain 
for  the  exclusive  consideration  of  the  Cabinet,”  be- 
cause the  reference  goes  on  to  say  that  “ it  will  be 
open  to  the  Committee  to  review  the  expenditure 
and  to  indicate  the  economies  which  might  be 
effected,  if  particular  policies  were  either  adopted, 
abandoned,  or  modified.” 

There  could  hardly  be  a more  unreserved  invitation 
to  examine,  to  criticise,  and  to  suggest,  in  respect 
of  every  branch  of  the  Government’s  operations. 
This  is  what  distinguishes  the  Committee  from  any 
previous  body  of  inquiry  and  advice.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  argued  in  the  House  (on 
the  second  reading  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  Bill) 
that  this  Committee  is  no  different  from  any  of  the 
committees,  commissions,  or  committees  of  inquiry, 
that  have  preceded  it,  and  he  asked  whether  it  had 
not  been  “ the  commonest  thing  in  the  world  for  a 
Minister  to  summon  to  his  aid  a committee  which 
can  advise  him  on  any  particular  matter.”  Un- 
doubtedly it  has — “ on  any  particular  matter  ” : 
but  never  before  has  a Government  asked  a com- 
mittee to  instruct  it  over  the  whole  range  Of  its 
duties. 


But  while  this  may  be  said  from  the  point  of  view 
of  general  principle,  it  by  no  means  follows  that, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a practical  outcome,  the 
extension  of  the  terms  of  reference  is  to  be  regretted. 
Had  the  inquiry  been  limited  to  the  cost  of  staff  in 
Government  departments,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a 
committee  composed  exclusively  of  business  men 
could  have  effectively  criticised  proposals  relating 
to  the  numbers  and  rates  of  pay  of  the  staff  of 
Government  offices;  because  the  business  of 
Government  offices,  both  in  character  and  in  the 
conditions  attaching  to  it,  differs  essentially  from 
the  business  in  which  the  experience  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  lies.  This  particular  ground, 
moreover,  has  already  been  frequently  explored. 
Not  to  mention  the  Playfair  Commission  (1874-75), 
the  Balfour  Commission  (1886-90),  the  Macdonnell 
Commission  (1912-1914),  a close  investigation  of 
the  “ Organisation  and  Staffing  of  Government 
Offices  ” was  made  in  1918  by  a Treasury  Com- 
mittee, assisted  by  a numerous  body  of  sub-com- 
mittees. consisting  each  of  two  members,  one  a 
Civil  Servant,  the  other  a business  man,  who 
visited  the  various  departments  and  reported 
the  results  of  their  inquiries  to  the  main 
committee ; while  no  longer  ago  than  last  year  a 
Joint  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Civil  Service 
National  Whitley  Council,  drew  up  a complete 
scheme  for  a reorganisation  of  the  several  classes 
of  Civil  Servants,  which  at  this  moment  is  in  course 
of  application  to  the  Service. 

Obviously  after  all  this  exploration,  faults,  if 
there  are  faults,  cannot  lie  upon  the  surface;  and 
the  discovery  of  them  must  entail  minute  and  pro- 
longed investigation.  Apart  from  this,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  many  cases  ( e.g .,  the  War 
Office,  the  Admiralty,  the  Education  Office,  the 
Office  of  Works,  the  Pensions  Ministry),  the  cost 
of  the  administrating  Department  is  trifling  as 
compared  with  the  cost  of  the  services  administered  ; 
and  any  economy  that  impaired  the  efficiency  of 
control  by  the  Department  would  be  dearly  paid 
for  in  the  increased  price  to  the  public  of  the  ser- 
vices rendered.  No  business  man,  however,  needs 
to  be  told  that  you  save  nothing  by  weakening  the 
personnel  or  authority  of  the  central  Executive. 
That  is  one  of  the  few  axioms  that  hold  equally 
good  for  commerce  and  for  the  business  of  Govern- 
ment. 

There  are,  however,  some  things  that  a Com- 
mittee like  this,  composed  of  first-rate  men  of 
affairs,  could  really  do.  It  could  explode,  for 
instance,  the  newly  invented  fiction  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pay  extravagant  salaries  if  capable  men  are 
not  to  be  deterred  from  entering,  or  from  remaining 
in,  the  Civil  Service.  It  is  not  the  remuneration 
attainable  that  has  hitherto  drawn  a sufficiency  of 
capable  men  into  the  service,  so  much  as  that  the 
character  of  the  work  appeals  forcibly  to  a particu- 
lar type  of  mind,  the  conditions  of  the  service  to  a 
particular  type  of  temperament.  “ Once  in  the 
Service,  always  in  the  Service,”  has  become  an 
almost  universal  rule.  No  one  can  know  better 
than  the  members  of  the  Committee  how  small  has 
been,  in  the  past,  the  demand  in  commercial  circles 
for  men  trained  in  the  Civil  Service,  or  can  better 
estimate  what  the  demand  is  likely  to  be  in  the 
future.  The  Committee  could  also  easily  reinforce 
the  damaging  criticism  that  has  already  been  passed 
on  the  excessive  liberality  of  the  War  Bonuses 
granted  to  the  Civil  Service,  at  any  rate  in  the 
higher  ranks. 
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What,  then,  can  he  hoped  from  the  Committee? 
It  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  busy 
men  like  Lord  Inchcape,  Sir  Joseph  Maclay,  and 
Sir  Guy  Granet  have  lent  themselves  to  a conscious 
futility,  or  that  they  are  inordinately  anxious  to 
serve  as  fig-leaves  to  the  Government.  But  the 
conditions  under  which  they  are  working  restrict 
the  possibilities  of  real  achievement  to  one  or  two 
broad  results.  If  their  recommendations  are  to 
have  any  effect  at  all  on  next  year’s  estimates,  they 
must  be  formulated  and  published,  at  the  latest,  by 
the  middle  of  November.  Between  now  and  then 
no  mere  mortals  could  hope  to  accomplish  more 
than  a fraction  of  the  task  assigned  to  them  by  the 
terms  of  reference.  If  they  attempt  to  take  each 
Department  in  turn  and  to  examine  its  openings 
for  economy,  they  must  inevitably  find  themselves 
bogged  in  details  and  the  ultimate  authors  of  a con- 
fusing and  unimpressive  report.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a service  to  the  nation  which  it  is  in  their 
power  to  render  and  which  no  body  of  men  could 
render  with  greater  authority.  If  they  were  to 
agree  on  the  maximum  sum  for  next  year’s  Budget 
and  were  roughly  to  indicate  in  what  proportions 
it  should  be  allocated  among  the  spending  Depart- 
ments, they  would  be  giving  both  the  Government 
and  the  country  a really  fruitful  lead.  It  is  a ques- 
tion on  which  as  business  men  of  the  first  rank  they 
are  exceptionally  qualified  to  speak ; it  would  give 
to  their  inquiries  that  supreme  objective  without 
which  they  may  wander  everywhere  without  arriv- 
ing anvwhere ; and  their  joint  recommendations,  if 
published,  as  they  ought  to  be,  the  moment  they 
are  submitted  to  the  Government,  would  command 
a unanimity  of  popular  assent. 


ROUSSEAU  IN  LANCASHIRE 

TT  is  a fair  though  not  in  all  ways  a conclusive 
test  of  any  educational  system,  State  or  other- 
wise, that  the  knowledge  it  imparts  should  have 
a certain  relation  to  the  life  and  interests  around  it. 
Miscellaneous  information,  answering  to  no  special 
need,  is  a luxury  or  an  incubus ; if  given  at  all,  it 
should  not  be  at  the  expense  of  the  tax  or  rate- 
payer. But  there  are  other  kinds  of  knowledge 
without  which  men  and  women  can  neither  develop 
into  adequate  citizens  nor  reach  sound  decisions  on 
social  and  industrial  problems.  Such  is  the  know- 
ledge Mr.  Clynes  presumably  had  in  mind  when 
he  said  that  “ want  of  knowledge  of  the  most 
elementary  economics  has  deceived  the  majority  of 
the  people  in  great  communities  into  regarding 
money  as  wealth.”  Facts  and  ideas  of  this  order 
every  organised  community  should  do  what  it  can 
to  give  to  its  youth.  When  Mr.  Fisher’s  Educa- 
tion Act,  with  its  two  years  of  obligatory  attend- 
ance at  a works’  school  or  continuation  class,  is  in 
full  operation,  we  in  England  shall  have  a somewhat 
exceptional  opportunity  to  apply  Rousseau’s  dictum 
that  life  is  the  business  for  which  we  wish  to  pre- 
pare a lad.  When  we  have  done  with  him,  he 
ought  to  be  something  more  than  a skilled  worker 
at  his  trade;  he  ought  to  be  a man  and  a citizen, 
with  that  general  knowledge  which  is  the  onlv  sure 
basis  for  technical  specialisation. 

How  is  this  to  be  done?  Surely  bv  linking  in- 
struction with  the  paramount  interest  or  vocation  of 
the  locality,  bv  taking  this  interest  or  vocation  as 
the  starting-point  for  excursions  into  the  fields  of 


knowledge  that  march  with  it,  by  leading  the  lad  to 
see  that  the  industry  by  which  he  earns  his  liveli- 
hood is  the  little-suspected  product  of  interdepen- 
dent events  and  processes  stretching  through  his- 
tory and  touching  all  lands.  Take  for  instance  the 
concrete  problem  of  half  a hundred  Lancashire  lads 
attending  a continuation  school.  Their  age  is  four 
teen  or  thereabouts,  a time  of  dawning  adolescen 
and  sexual  development,  when  the  imagination  ant. 
emotions  are  eager  for  satisfaction  and  the  first  stir- 
rings of  wider  interests  are  making  themselves  felt. 
What  is  the  course  in  history,  or  geography,  or 
economics  best  fitted  for  their  needs  ? A total  of 
eight  hours  a week  is  available;  at  the  most,  two 
hours  of  this  are  free  for  history,  geography,  litera- 
ture and  other  subjects  included  under  the  com- 
prehensive title  “ English.” 

Two  hours  a week,  say,  160  hours  in  two  years. 
It  is  little  enough,  but  an  enthusiastic  teacher  can 
put  much  into  160  hours  and  even  more  into  two 
years.  Manifestly,  the  old  method  of  water-tight 
compartment  teaching  is  useless.  Separate  history, 
geography  and  literature  lessons  are  out  of  the 
question.  Indeed,  any  connected  presentation  of 
these  subjects  is  ruled  out  because  of  the  time  avail- 
able. But,  how  if  we  allow  the  history  and  geo- 
graphy to  range  round  some  big  central  fact  with 
which  the  boy  or  girl  is  thoroughly  familiar?  In 
Lancashire,  this  is  cotton  ; in  the  West  Riding, 
wool;  in  Bristol,  shipping;  in  Staffordshire,  pot- 
tery; in  Birmingham,  iron  and  steel.  Any  one  of 
these  subjects  has  an  age-long  history.  Properly 
treated,  cotton  can  be  used  to  suggest  to  our  fift) 
Lancashire  lads  the  outstanding  lesson  of  all  his- 
tory— a sense  of  their  part  in  the  modern  industrial 
world.  Industry  has  its  roots  in  history  and 
geography.  To  tell  the  story  of  a staple  industry 
is  to  tell  the  story  of  its  origin  and  growth,  its  his- 
torical and  geographical  determinants  and  the 
literature  and  art  to  which  the  industry  has  given 
rise. 

Thus,  in  Lancashire,  the  first  hour  might  be 
given  to  the  examination  of  a world  map,  setting 
out  the  centres  of  cotton  production  with  soecial 
reference  to  the  United  States,  India  and  Egypt. 
In  Yorkshire,  with  a class  of  wool  workers,  the 
equivalent  would  be  a world’s  wool  map,  showing 
the  centres  of  wool  production,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  being  the  centres  of  interest  rather  than  the 
United  States,  Egy^pt  and  India.  Since  a sense  of 
history  and  geography  is  developed  by  “ doing” 
as  well  as  listening,  during  the  second  hour  our 
Lancashire  lads  would  mark  the  centres  of  cotton 
production  on  an  outline  map  of  the  world.  Why 
should  they  not  be  introduced  to  Board  of  Trade 
returns  or  the  sources  of  information  in  the  daily 
and  weekly  papers?  Finallv,  they  might  mark  in 
the  July  isotherm,  showing  the  countries  which 
have  a temperature  of  So  degrees  or  over  in  the 
month  of  July.  So  they  would  learn  that  the  cotton 
producing  areas  of  the  world  are  within  the  80 
degrees  isotherm,  whereas  the  sheep-breeding  dis- 
tricts of  the  world  are  south  or  north  of  this  region. 
Wool  is  a product  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
earth,  whereas  cotton  is  a tropical  product.  Cotton 
manufactures  are  also  largely  shipped  to  tropical 
lands.  Among  the  most  generous  customers  of 
Lancashire  are  Brazil,  India  and  China.  Two  of 
our  160  hours  have  been  spent;  will  it  be  said  they 
have  been  wasted  ? 

But  lads  of  fourteen  cannot  for  lon°r  handle  ideas 
of  which  even  grown  men  quickly  tire.  The  pro- 
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blem  of  cotton  requires  to  be  simplified.  1 he  third 
hour,  therefore,  might  be  devoted  to  a talk  about 
primitive  man,  and  particularly,  to  the  first  weaver. 

In  the  fourth  hour,  our  students  might  make  a 
chart  of  a prehistoric  lake-dwelling,  or  several  of 
them  might  combine  in  devising  a primitive  weav- 
ing machine,  to  be  placed  in  the  class  museum.  A 
Cotton  Museum  should  be  a feature  of  every  Lan- 
cashire works’  school,  each  exhibit  being  carefully 
and  neatly  labelled  with  the  place  of  origin  and  the 
name  of  the  donor.  Much  may  be  done  by  foster- 
ing a pride  in  “ Our  Museum.” 

It  was  in  India  that  the  spinning  and  weaving  of 
cotton  first  developed,  a trim  triangle  of  land  set 
in  the  blue  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  massy  ranges  of  the  Himalayas.  From 
the  mountains  flow  two  mighty  rivers,  rivers  which 
make  the  300  million  inhabitants  of  modern  India 
possible.  Thousands  of  years  ago  nomad  pastora- 
li sts  from  the  steppes  of  central  Asia  invaded  these 
fertile  river  valleys.  They  had  domesticated  the 
dog;  they  used  the  ox  to  drag  their  rude  wagons. 
But,  in  the  Indus  valley,  a highly  complex  social 
organisation  was  possible,  based  upon  (1)  divi- 
sion of  labour;  (2)  exchange  of  superfluous  goods. 
Everyone  of  the  fifty  lads  knows  that  no  single  Lan- 
cashire man  gathers  the  cotton  fibre,  prepares  it  for 
spinning,  and  weaves  it  into  cloth.  He  knows  that 
not  one  man  but  a thousand  help  to  make  a single 
yard  of  fabric.  This  is  “division  of  labour.” 
Since  every  Lancashire  man  and  woman  has  many 
needs  beyond  cotton  yarn  and  cotton  goods,  “ the 
exchange  of  superfluous  goods  is  a correspond- 
ing necessitv.  Primitive  man  was  a Jack  of  all 
trades;  in  northern  India,  the  Aryan  pastoralists 
learnt  that  division  of  labour  makes  for  better  and 
more  work ; they  elaborated  a system  of  law  and 
order  in  matters  of  exchange,  a system  which  pre- 
vented the  strong  man  taking  all  he  wanted  and 
leaving  the  weak  man  little  or  nothing.  Already 
our  class  is  reaching  down  to  the  fundamentals  of 
knowledge  and  of  life. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  our 
fiftv  Lancashire  lads  through  the  rest  of  their  two 
years’  course,  but  a bare  summary  of  typical  hours 
must  suffice  to  suggest  the  method.  There  was  a 
pregnant  suggestion  in  a recent  article  in  the 
Saturday  Review  called  ‘ Manchester  and  Mon- 
soons.’ “ Could  our  working  people,”  said  the 
writer,  “ but  perceive  that  on  the  Indian  rainfall 
which  comes  with  the  monsoons  depends  our  life 
as  an  industrial  people,  their  minds  might  be  opened 
to  new  interests.”  A full  and  radiant  hour  might 
be  spent  on  the  making  of  a map  of  India,  showing 
the  course  of  the  monsoons  and  their  effect  upon  the 
cotton  crop ; another  might  be  taken  up  by  demon- 
strations with  spindle  and  distaff.  In  this  way  we 
should  reach  Lancashire  as  it  was  before  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution  ; and  after  that  the  development  of 
the  factory  system,  Richard  Arkwright,  the  cotton 
towns  and  the  Reform  Bill,  Lancashire  and  Free 
Trade,  and  all  the  fascinating  aspects  of  the  cotton 
trade  in  Imperial  and  international  commerce, 
would  each  form  a peg  for  a separate  lecture.  The 
thing  can  be  done  and  it  is  worth  doing.  A lad 
would  thus  see  his  trade  as  a whole,  and  in  the  mak- 
ing, and  in  all  its  multitudinous  ramifications;  he 
would  carrv  away  from  the  two  years’  course  a sense 
of  history,  of  geography,  of  the  human  side  of  in- 
dustry, and  of  the  tangled  play  of  economics,  such 
as  no  abstract  teaching  could  ever  give  him. 


THE  ROMAN  WALL 

THE  wind  sings  across  the  stubble  and 
pasture,  and  sweeps,  scented  with  the 

honev  and  herbs  of  fifty  open  miles,  across 
the  hard  white  road.  So  perfect  a surface  must 
have  perfect  foundation  and  drainage ; and  a glance 
on  either  side  reveals  to  you  that  you  are  standing 
on  no  ordinary  road,  but  on  the  Roman  Wall;  on 
the  great  work  that  strides  and  swoops  and  dips 
from  Wallsend-on-Tyne  to  Bowness  on  the  Sol- 
way Firth ; the  formidable  military  barrier 

developed  by  the  Romans  from  the  earth  works 
and  mud  w'alls  erected  by  the  Britons  as  a protec- 
tion against  the  marauders  and  cattle  raiders  from 
the  north.  Before  I saw  it  I had  conceived  the 
Wall  as  a remnant  of  this  early  and  primitive 
vallum ■;  and  probably  most  readers  share  my  ignor- 
ance of  the  fact  that  it  was,  in  its  final  form,  a com- 
plete military  system,  as  elaborate  as  that  of  the 
modern  block-houses,  and  a most  formidable 
defence  against  anything  but  artillery. 

It  is  nearly  all  gone  now;  the  centuries  and  the 
busy  generations,  each  destroying  its  bit  of  the  past 
in  order  to  build  the  future,  have  done  their  work; 
and  the  Wall  remains,  where  discernible  at  all, 
visible  only  in  a series  of  undulations  averaging 
about  a hundred  feet  broad  and  extending  from 
east  to  west  across  the  northern  heights  of 
Northumberland.  Sometimes  it  disappears  alto- 
gether and  is  untraceable  by  the  inexpert  eye;  but 
there  is  hardly  half  a mile  in  which  you  are  not 
sure  of  coming  across  some  piece  of  the  furrowed 
remnant.  The  earliest  part  of  it  is  the  earth  Wall 
or  Vallum,  with  its  ditch.  This  is  visible  now 
only  as  a shallow  double  undulation  of  turf,  and 
was  undoubtedly  the  work  of  the  Britons,  who 
needed  such  defence  against  the  Scots  long  before 
the  Romans  came  to  England.  The  early  Roman 
occupiers  under  Agricola  would  repair  or  rebuild 
it  as  might  be  needed ; in  places  it  would  be 
strengthened  by  stone ; until  at  last  came  the  mili- 
tary engineers, 'under  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  or 
Severus  (no  one  knows),  who  saw  at  a glance  the 
value  of  the  site  and,  abandoning  the  original 
Vallum,  or  rather  incorporating  it  in  their  defen- 
sive scheme,  built,  some  hundred  yards  to  the  north 
and  generally  parallel  with  it,  a solid  wall  of 
masonrv  some  twenty  feet  high  and  eight  feet  broad 
with  a flat-bottomed  ditch  or  fosse  to  the  north  of 
it  forty  feet  wide  and  twelve  or  fifteen  deep.  The 
importance  of  this  ditch  may  be  guessed  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  cut  through  stone  or  rock  or  earth 
alike;  whatever  the  obstruction  may  be  it  never 
leaves  the  northern  face  of  the  Wall.  In  its  com- 
plete and  most  elaborate  form  the  work  consists  of 
this  fosse,  the  stone  Wall,  a narrow  metalled  mili- 
tary foot-path  behind  it,  a broader  military 
way,  behind  that  the  Vallum  with  its  ditch 
and  behind,  to  the  south,  the  Agger  or  minor  earth 
mound  belonging  to  the  period  of  the  Vallum.  I he 
whole  work  is  about  seventy  English  miles  in 
length  At  every  Roman  mile  (a  thousand  paces) 
was  built  a stone  castle  some  fiftv  feet  square  of 
which  there  were  eighty  across  the  Wall ; and  be- 
tween each  castle  four  turrets  about  twelve  feet 
square,  completing  the  chain  of  block-houses.  n 
addition,  and  complementary  to  the  actual  defence 
of  the  Wall,  were  seventeen  Roman  stations,  some 
of  them  developed  from  permanent  camps  into 
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something  like  small  towns,  of  which  those  at 
Housteads  and  Chesters  seem  to  have  been  the  most 
important.  It  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter 
was  on  the  property  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Clayton 
that  we  owe  the  patient  work  of  excavation  initiated 
by  him,  and  the  invaluable  museum  at  Chesters 
where  the  principal  antiquities  have  been  classified 
and  arranged. 

There,  laid  bare  amid  the  green  turf  of  the  park 
at  Chesters,  or  at  the  more  recently  excavated  sta- 
tion of  Corstopitum  (Corbridge)  you  may  see  the 
foundations  of  forum  and  praetorium,  barracks, 
headquarters,  granaries,  stables,  wells,  baths  and 
villas  which  were  the  world  of  the  exiles  in  their 
enforced  sojourn  amid  the  bleak  Northumbrian 
country.  The  expert  has  pondered  over  and 
studied  these  stones,  and  the  objects  and  bits  of 
treasures  and  possessions  that  the  departed  occu- 
pants have  left,  and  reconstructed  their  tale  from 
them.  But  you  do  not  need  the  eye  of  an  expert 
to  trace  the  ruts  worn  by  the  cart  wheels  in  the 
stone  sill  of  the  gateway  leading  to  the  market  place, 
nor  the  water-worn  gutters  and  channels  on  the 
much  used  baths,  nor  the  hole  in  the  stable 
masonry  for  the  iron  harness  hook  (in  shape 
exactly  the  same  as  is  found  in  every  harness-room 
to-day),  nor  the  soot  in  the  flues  supplying  the 
Sudatorium — as  good  and  fresh,  and  as  useful  for 
whatever  purposes  soot  may  serve,  as  though  the 
fires  had  died  down  but  yesterday  and  not  1800 
years  ago.  Man  and  his  dwelling-place  here,  as 
elsewhere,  speak  most  eloquently  to  his  heirs  in 
time  who  stumble  thus  on  the  evidence  of  his  occu- 
pation. The  things  that  remain  are  both  rude  and 
beautiful,  telling  their  tale  on  the  one  hand  of  cheap 
labour,  and  on  the  other  of  skilled  craftsmanship. 
Both  are  combined  in  the  omnipresent  evidences  of 
the  Romans’  love  of  works  connected  with  water. 
Two  of  the  finest  sculptures  in  the  museum  at 
Chesters  are  that  found  in  the  Sudatorium,  repre- 
senting the  river  genius  of  the  North  Tyne,  and 
the  lovely  little  sculpture  found  in  the  well  at  Pro- 
colitia,  representing  the  otherwise  unknown  water- 
goddess  Coventina.  She  reclines,  graceful  and 
alluring,  on  a great  lotus  leaf  floating  on  the  water; 
and  supported  bv  her  two  nymphs,  equally  grace- 
ful, each  flourishing  a leaf  in  one  hand  and  pouring 
water  with  the  other,  smiles  at  you  across  the  cen- 
turies. Some  Roman  officer  must  have  heard  of 
this  British  deity,  loved  her,  turned  her  name  into 
Roman,  and  adorned  her  well  with  this  lovely  pre- 
sentment. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  Romans,  com- 
ing from  sun-baked  Italy  to  this  northern  land  with 
its  skies  day  after  day  grey  and  swollen  with 
moisture,  where  the  river  ran  at  their  feet  and 
meadows  oozed  with  springs  and  streams,  would 
have  had  their  thoughts  turned  more  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sun  gods ; but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
they  did.  The  inherited  sense  of  water  as  the 
greatest  of  boons  followed  them  from  the  thirsty 
soil  of  their  homeland  and  endured  even  under 
these  weeping  skies. 

But  these  things,  eloquent  as  they  are,  speak  to 
us  in  an  alien  tongue.  Sitting  amid  the  walls  of 
Corstopitum,  where  was  one  of  the  great  granaries 
and  distributing  stations  for  the  Wall  and  where  a 
kind  of  residential  town  or  village  with  baths  and 
gardens  had  been  laid  out  on  the  sloping  bank  of 
the  Tyne,  one  can  yet  read  something  of  the  hatred 
of  the  place  felt  by  those  who  dwelt  in  exile  there, 
and  of  their  long,  home-going  thoughts.  To  the 


ordinary  wayfarer,  and  to  those  to  whom  the  history 
of  the  English  means  more  than  the  history 
of  the  Romans,  the  Wall  itself  outstrips  in  living 
interest  the  most  eloquent  of  these  pathetic  re- 
mains. For  the  Wall,  though  now  dilapidated  and 
often  invisible,  is  in  places  still  a wall,  the  stones 
of  it  bearing  the  marks  of  the  tool  that  shaped  them 
nearly  two  thousand  years  ago.  Even  in  its  dis- 
appearance it  has  still  retained  a kind  of  life,  for 
the  dressed  stones  of  which  it  was  despoiled 
through  the  centuries  were  taken  to  build  other 
walls,  and  exist  now  in  houses  and  churches  and 
dwellings  throughout  the  surrounding  country. 

And  when  you  stand  on  a fragment  of  the  Wall 
that  is  left,  looking  northward  across  the  mighty 
slopes  to  where  the  grey  shadow  of  Cheviot  stands 
guard  over  Scotland,  or  southward,  where  Hexham 
Abbey  hangs  in  a blue  haze  and  the  curves  of  the 
Tyne  carry  the  glimmer  of  silver  from  Corbridge 
to  Styford,  solid  under  your  feet  is  the  fact  of  the 
Wall,  and  of  the  noble  and  childlike  toil  by  which 
men  by  their  hands,  and  with  the  simple  means 
around  them,  tried  to  erect  physical  barriers  against 
harm  and  evil.  There  speaks  still  in  these  blocks 
and  chards,  in  these  crumbling  powders  and  en- 
during shapes,  something  of  the  souls  of  the 
builders,  transitory  as  was  their  occupation  here; 
something  of  their  thirst,  something  of  their  toil; 
something  of  their  warfare,  and  something,  where 
the  water  dripped  in  the  black  circle  of  the  well  or 
flowed  in  sunlight  across  the  warm  shallow  troughs, 
of  their  dreams  of  pleasure  and  of  rest. 

Filson  Young. 

THE  CONTROL  OF  LIFE* 

«r»Y  the  application  of  Science  to  practical 
1-^  problems  Man  can  get  rid  of  many  hind- 
M 3 ranees  that  slow  his  progress — which,  in 
its  higher  reaches,  means  the  fuller  realisation  of 
the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good In- 

creased biological  knowledge  implies  increased 
possibilities  of  controlling  life.  The  biological 
control  of  life  is  indeed  to  the  theory  of  organic 
evolution  as  works  to  faith.”  It  is  this  heartening 
thesis  which  Professor  Thomson  sets  out  to  ex- 
pound and  justify  by  the  facts  of  observation  and 
experiment.  Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  he  convinces 
and  succeeds. 

Herbert  Spencer’s  epigram,  “ Science  is  for  life, 
not  life  for  Science,”  is  the  text  of  much  that  Prof. 
Thomson  has  to  say.  He  reminds  us  that  we  want 
more  science.  But  he  also  warns  us  that  we  already 
possess  much  science  which  we  entirely  or  very 
largely  ignore. 

“ When  we  think  of  the  more  effective  and  less 
wasteful  exploration  of  the  earth,  or  of  gathering-  the 
harvest  of  the  sea,  or  of  making  occupations  more 
wholesome,  or  of  beautifying  human  surroundings, 
or  of  exterminating  infectious  diseases,  or  of  raising 
the  health-rate,  or  of  improving  the  physique  of  the 
race,  or  of  recognising  the  physiological  side  of  edu- 
cation, we  are  amazed  at  the  non-utilization  of  valu- 
able — though  confessedly  incomplete  — scientific 
knowledge.  ” 

Although  Prof.  Thomson  deals  with  the  possible 
forms  of  control  that  lie  dormant  in  our  knowledge 
concerning  inorganic  things — in  the  discovered 
laws  of  the  chemical  and  physical  world — it  is  into 
his  own  special  province  of  biology  that  he  takes 

*The  Control  of  Life.  By  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  Professor  of 
Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Melrose.  7s.  6d. 
net. 
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the  reader  as  he  expounds  in  his  customary  and  at- 
tractive way  a hundred  and  one  examples  of  the 
three  great  determining  factors  in  our  lives — here- 
dity, environment  and  function.  He  passes  thence 
to  a consideration  of  nurture,  as  the  great  moulder 
of  the  things  given  us  by  implacable  inheritance, 
showing,  again  by  many  illustrations,  how  by 
this  means  the  good  and  fit  may  be  assisted  and  the 
bad  and  unfit  be  repressed.  Next  comes  a study  of 
the  biology  of  health,  with  such  sane  and  whole- 
some truths  on  this  all-important  subject  as  one 
would  like  to  see  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  and 
every  publicist.  Consideration  of  the  individual 
life-cycle  (infancy,  childhood,  adolescence,  married 
life,  parentage,  ageing)  follows,  and  then  economic 
and  population  problems.  I hroughout,  and  with 
rigid  adherence  to  impersonal  and  coldly  scientific 
facts,  the  author  makes  clear  to  us  how  strictly 
parallel  to  all  our  life  runs  an  available  practical 
knowledge  for  our  guidance  and  control.  Old 
Herbert  said,  11  Man  is  one  world  and  has  another 
to  attend  him.”  How  true  this  is  Prof.  Thom- 
son’s book  makes  strikingly  clear.  Whatever  the 
stage  in  human  development,  whatever  the  nature 
of  the  question  in  health  protection,  whatever  the 
consideration  in  respect  of  disease,  whatever  the 
social  condition  tending  to  unhappiness  or  ugli- 
ness, we  are  shown  a way — not  always  easy,  still 
less  an  escape — by  which  the  problem  may  at  least 
be  tackled  with  clear  vision,  if  not  solved,  provided 
we  will  listen  to  the  voice  of  science  and  learn  at  her 
feet.  Even  the  trend  of  evolution  itself,  thought 
by  Huxley  to  be  so  inimical  to  man’s  interests,  is 
seen,  from  the  larger  standpoint  of  the  modern 
scientist,  to  be  in  possible  harmony  with  them. 

But  is  there  no  discordant  note,  no  snake  in  the 
grass  ? Professor  Thomson  himself  frankly  admits 
the  existence  of  a great,  though  by  no  means  fatal, 
bar  to  the  very  kind  of  progress  he  has  been  outlin- 
ing for  us. 

“ Much  [he  declares]  has  been  done,  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  Man  is  slow  to  follow  Science 
into  the  possession  of  his  kingdom.  Part  of  the 
reason  is  that  we  have  not  become  accustomed,  ex- 
cept in  some  directions,  e.g.,  medical  treatment,  to 
believe  in  Science;  but  a great  part  of  the  reason  is  a 
deficiency  of  character,  that  we  do  not  care  enough, 
that  we  lack  resolution.” 

This  avowal  is  made  quite  early  in  the  book,  that 
the  reader  may  keep  it  soberly  in  mind  as  he 
follows  the  expansion  of  the  main  thesis.  The 
same  thought  recurs  towards  the  close  in  a sum- 
ming up  of  the  whole  matter  : 

“ The  growth  of  Science  is  always  to  the  good, 
but  its  value  is  increased  in  proportion  as  it  is  unified, 
and  that  requires  philosophy.  . . . The  application 
of  Science  need  not  be  for  good  at  all ; the  degree  to 
which  it  will  be  for  good  will  depend  on  its  con- 
gruence with  Man’s  organisation  of  ideals — of  those 
ideals  which  have  seemed  best  to  men  at  their  best. 
Professor  Thomson  does  not  shirk  the  torturing 
doubt  as  to  whether,  after  all,  any  real  progress  can 

be  demonstrated  : — . 

“ We  are  only  a few  hours  [he  writes]  from 
scenes  of  horrible  starvation  and  agony  among 
women  and  children  and  old  people;  we  are  only  a 
few  miles  from  slums  and  warrens;  we  are  only  a 
few  steps  from  dull,  stupid,  oppressed  lives  without 
outlook  or  uplift;  we  are  perhaps  only  a few  hours 
from  being  ourselves  bedrugged  by  some  miserable 
microbe  which  we  call  influenza,  or  from  being 
pushed  off  the  stage  by  a typhoid  bacillus  brought  to 
us  by  one  neighbour’s  flies  from  another  neighbour  s 
leaking  drains.  Is  progress  so  clear  in  our  midst. 


As  evidence  of  disasters  even  more  avoidable 
than  some  of  these  things,  but  evincing  lack  of  con- 
trol, because  of  the  evil  in  men’s  hearts,  he  might 
have  added  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children 
in  this  country  are  unvaccinated,  a hundred  years 
after  Jenner’s  humane  discovery — that  thousands 
of  mothers  die  annually  in  child-birth  or  as  a result 
of  it  because  certain  simple  precautions  are  not 
available  for  them,  that  our  babies  are  still  fed  upon 
tubercle  germs  because  a clean  milk  supply  is  not 
even  yet  a practical  scheme,  and  that  preventible 
diseases  are  not  prevented  to-day  any  more  than 
they  were  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  the  Prince 
wonderingly  enquired  why. 

Yet  Prof.  Thomson  is  hopeful,  not  because  his 
wish  is  father  to  his  thought,  nor  because  (as  we 
suspect)  he  is  idealist  as  well  as  realist ; but  because 
he  sees  that  the  very  idea  of  progress  is  in  process 
of  evolution,  since  we  have  added  to  it  the  notion  of 
social  integration.  The  “ higher  values  ” — the 
true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good — have  come  into 
the  definition  of  progress,  which  now  becomes  " a 
balanced  movement  of  a social  whole  towards  the 
fuller  embodiment  of  the  supreme  values,  but  at  the 
same  time  towards  a full  realisation  of  the  physical 
and  biological  pre-conditions  which  secure  persist- 
ence.” And  so,  with  this  re-formulated  idea  of 
progress  as  our  objective,  we  are  left  with  the 
moderate  conclusion  that 

‘ ‘ the  facts  warrant  the  belief  that  many  of  the 
shadows  and'  disharmonies  of  human  life  can  be  got 
rid  of  when  good-will  joins  hands  with  science.  But 
there  is  more.  Our  studies  indicate  for  mankind  a 
mundane  future  which  is  irradiated  with  hope, 
grounded  on  the  fact  that  evolution  in  the  past  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  progressive,  towards  integration, 
towards  increasing  fullness,  freedom,  and  fitness  of 
life.” 

If  our  scientist  were  not  moderate,  we  should 
cease  to  trust  him.  Better  his  modest  hope  than 
the  pseudo-scientist’s  confident  obsession,  as  the 
house  built  upon  the  rock  is  safer  than  the  dwelling 
placed  upon  the  sand. 


THE  IDEAL  MUSEUM 

THERE  is  Fine  Art,  and  there  is  Practical 
Art.  I am  indebted,  for  the  term,  “ Prac- 
tical Art,”  to  the  Editor  of  an  American 
trade  paper,  who  rapped  it  out  at  a convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Arts  in  New  York.  I 
annexed  it  with  glee,  for  I was  tired  of  fumbling 
with  such  half-and-half  expressions  as  Industrial 
Art,  Applied  Art,  the  Arts  of  Design,  in  their  rela- 
tion to  manufactures,  and  so  on.  The  term  “ Prac- 
tical Art  ” stands  four  square.  It  includes  every- 
thing that  is  not  Fine  Art. 

Here  I am  confronted  by  an  elemental  difficulty. 
Why  make  any  distinction  between  Fine  and  Prac- 
tical Art  ? The  best  of  each  is  just — Art.  What 
are  the  sculptures  by  nameless  craftsmen  on  Gothic 
cathedrals?  What  are  the  carven  tombs  in 
Winchelsea  Church?  A superb  picture  or  bust 
may  be  no  better,  as  a work  of  art,  than  a superb 
chair  or  candelabra.  For  some  reason  or  another 
we  have  made  the  oil  painting  sacrosanct.  Why  ? 
Is  it  the  ecclesiastical  bias  of  Fra  Angelico,  and 
half  a hundred  others,  who  found  their  patrons  in 
the  Church  ? Why  should  a poor  altar-piece  be 
called  Fine  Art,  and  a fine  Chippendale  chair 
Practical  Art  ? It  is  the  way  a thing  is  done  that 
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counts,  not  the  purpose  of  it.  Obviously  every 
community  is  nearer  to,  and  more  desirous  of 
acquaintance  with,  specimens  of  Practical,  than  of 
Fine  Art.  For  one  man  or  woman  who  fancies  an 
oil  painting,  or  a bust,  a thousand  need  chairs  and 
tables  that  are  works  of  art,  and  electric  light  fit- 
tings that  do  not  hurt  our  sensibilities  when  we 
look  at  them.  Yet  we  pamper  Fine  Art,  and  snub 
Practical  Art.  The  Ideal  Museum  of  the  future 
v ill  see  no  difference  between  the  two,  but  for  con- 
venience it  may  be  well  to  separate  things  that  the 
householder  wants  (Practical  Art)  from  those  that 
he  thinks  that  he  ought  to  want  (Fine  Art).  So 
for  the  present  I employ  the  two  terms. 

It  was  the  Director  of  the  British  Museum,  Sir 
Frederic  Kenyon,  who  set  me  reconsidering  the 
Ideal  Museum,  a pet  subject  of  mine,  in  which  Fine 
and  Practical  will  have  equal  chances,  and  in  which 
the  Twentieth  century  will  receive  as  much  atten- 
tion as  is  now  given  to  Former  centuries.  Sir 
Frederic  Kenyon,  in  his  presidential  address  to  the 
Museums’  Association  delivered  at  the  recent  Paris 
Conference,  acknowledged  that  the  methods  of  our 
Museums  need  reconsideration.  They  are  too 
large.  We  should  exhibit  not  more,  but  less,  and 
that  less  should  be  made  more  intelligible.  He 
advocates  the  plan  recently  instituted  at  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  where  many  of  the  less  important 
pictures  have  been  relegated  to  the  lower  ground 
floor,  inaccessible  to  the  public,  but  open  to  students 
and  others,  who  wish  to  study  the  history  of  craft 
evolution,  which  has  not,  necessarily,  anything  to 
do  with  art.  This  is  a first  step  towards  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  Ideal  Museum.  In  this  innovation  the 
public  will  have  the  best  objects  chosen  for  them  by 
experts,  and  will  not  be  harassed  and  disillusioned 
by  trying  to  admire  the  second  and  third  best.  It 
might  be  possible  to  build  a Museum  in  the  form 
of  a wheel,  corridors  taking  the  place  of  the  spokes, 
in  which  would  be  arranged  the  less  important  ex- 
hibits, leading  up  to  the  hub,  which  would  contain, 
in  a series  of  rooms,  the  choicest  examples,  the 
crown  of  achievement  in  the  various  schools.  Those 
who  are  eager  for  the  flower  of  culture,  and  are  not 
sufficiently  advanced  to  be  interested  in  the  growth, 
could  make  straight  for  the  hub. 

The  Director  of  the  British  Museum  is  arranging 
an  immediate  reform  of  this  nature.  He  purposes 
sifting  the  many  hundreds  of  Greek  vases  that  now 
fill  four  large  rooms  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
greater  number  of  them  will  be  withdrawn  from 
public  view,  but  in  their  retirement  they  will,  of 
course,  be  accessible  to  students.  This  is  well, 
but  it  is  not  enough.  Potters  of  to-day  may  learn 
greatly  from  Greek  vases,  but  it  must  be  heart- 
breaking to  a struggling  twentieth  century  potter 
to  have  it  dinned  into  him  that  neither  at  the  British 
nor  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  nor  any- 
where, does  the  work  that  he  is  doing,  against  odds, 
receive  any  recognition  from  official  bodies.  I am 
aware  of  a cowardly  rule  made  when  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  was  founded,  that  nothing 
produced  during  the  past  thirty — or  is  it  fifty 
years?— shall  be  exhibited.  Occasionally  this  rule 
has  been  broken,  furtivelv  and  fugitively ; but  no 
systematic  effort  has  ever  been  made,  officially,  to 
encourage  contemporary  craftsmen.  Painters  and 
sculptors  are  honoured,  never  craftsmen,  who  must 
depend  upon  private  patrons.  Take  the  case  of  the 
four  Martin  Brothers,  who  devoted  their  lives  to 
producing  Martin  ware.  Poverty  was  their  chief 
enemy.  Three  are  dead,  the  one  who  survives,  an 


old  man  now,  is  dependent  upon  the  generosity  of 
the  little  group  of  enthusiasts  of  insight  who  have 
collected  Martin  ware.  Examples  of  Martin  ware 
will  eventually  be  bequeathed  to  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  a gift  from  one  of  the  collectors. 
The  Ideal  Museum  will  certainly  introduce  men  like 
the  Martin  Brothers  to  the  public,  not  after  they 
are  dead,  but  while  they  are  still  hale  and  working, 
and  needing,  sorely  needing,  appreciation  and  en- 
couragement. 

After  this  necessary  preamble,  I will  attempt  to 
sketch  roughly,  in  outline,  the  Ideal  Museum.  It 
will  be  divided  (this  is  an  essential),  into  two  Parts, 
one  devoted  to  Fine  Art,  the  other  to  Practical  Art. 
Between  the  two  there  will  be  communications,  but 
each  will  be  self-supporting,  and  you  may  discover 
Fine  Art  in  the  Practical  Part  and  Practical  Art  in 
the  Fine  Art  Part.  Each  Part  will  be  sub-divided 
into  two  departments — (1)  Contemporary;  (2)  the 
Past  or  Permanent.  The  best  specimens  shown  in 
the  Contemporary  department  will  gradually  be 
transferred  to  the  Past  or  Permanent  department, 
where  they  will  remain,  subject  to  changes  in  taste 
or  discernment. 

Let  me  consider,  for  a moment,  how  this  would 
work  in  the  Practical  Art  side.  There  would  be  an 
exhibition  once  a year,  as  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
which  would  include  all  objects  of  craft-work  such 
as  chairs,  tables,  couches,  bookcases,  wall-papers, 
rugs,  jewellery,  spoons,  forks,  electric  light  fittings, 
everything  that  a householder  requires.  Our 
present  system  of  ignoring  the  Twentieth  Century 
denies  to  the  householder  any  kind  of  standard  of 
excellence  which  might  guide  him  in  making  his 
purchases,  or  suggest  to  him  that  the  last  word  in 
taste  is  not,  necessarily,  in  Wardour  Street  and 
Tottenham  Court  Road.  The  craft  objects  sent  in 
would  be  considered  by  a Selecting  and  Hanging 
Committee,  as  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and,  before 
the  public  is  admitted,  a jury  of  experts  would  select 
the  best  specimens,  few  or  many,  in  each  of  the 
crafts.  These,  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition,  would 
go  into  the  Past  or  Permanent  collection,  open  all 
the  year  round,  with  the  name  of  the  designers, 
manufactures,  and  the  price  upon  them.  In  a few 
years  there  would  be  a collection  of  prize  specimens 
of  Practical  Art  that  would  be  of  immense  help  to 
the  householder,  rich  or  poor.  He  would  find  a 
standard  of  taste  in  contemporary  craftsmanship, 
which  at  present  is  entirely  withheld  from  him ; he 
would  begin  to  be  interested  in  the  arts  of  design 
as  applied  to  ordinary  household  requirements,  and 
there  would  be  instituted  that  alliance  between  de- 
signer, manufacturer,  and  buyer,  the  absence  of 
which  every  Art  Congress  laments,  and  which, 
hitherto,  has  ended  in  beautiful  talk. 

This  procedure  would  also  govern  the  Fine  Art 
section.  Selected  pictures  and  sculptures  would  be 
promoted  year  by  year  to  the  Past  or  Permanent 
galleries;  and  perhaps,  in  time,  the  horde  of  young 
men  and  women  who  drift  into  painting  pictures, 
not  because  they  can  do  it  well,  but  because  they 
think  that  there  is  more  honour  and  profit  in  it 
than  in  producing  necessary  articles,  might,  seeing 
the  honour  at  last  given  to  Practical  Art,  devote 
themselves  to  producing  useful  things  that  every- 
body wants,  and  cease  from  painting  pictures  which 
hardly  anybody  wants. 

Yes,  the  Ideal  Museum  must  certainly  contain  a 
Twentieth  Century  Practical  Art  side.  Why,  if  I 
want  to  see  Gimson  furniture,  or  Martin  pottery, 
or  half  a hundred  other  beautiful  contemporary 
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things,  must  I seek  them  in  the  private  houses  of 
collectors  who  have  the  courage  of  their  fine  taste? 
Why  are  Museums  blind  to  the  present  day  ? Why 
should  living  craftsmen  be  denied  recognition  ? 
Why  is  Practical  Art  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
spurned  ? 

C.  Lewis  Hind. 

TOO  MUCH  RUSSIA 

WITH  the  advent  of  M.  Chaliapin,  who  is 
said  to  be  on  his  way  to  England  to  sing 
in  aid  of  the  Russian  Relief  fund,  and 
the  super-fantastics  at  the  Pavilion  Theatre,  the 
Russian  invasion  will  be  complete. 

It  has  pierced  all  barriers,  hypnotised  all  classes 
of  opera,  ballet  and  concert  goers,  and  it  has  been 
more  far-reaching  and  exacting  than  the  German 
domination  of  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century.  We 
have  had  Russian  Ballet  at  the  Prince’s  Theatre- — 
not  as  we  knew  it  in  its  early  days,  but  Ballet  which 
apart  from  a few  notable  exceptions,  was  much 
inferior  in  the  technique  of  dancing,  to  the  famous 
combination  which  took  London  by  storm  in  1911. 

We  have  had  Pavlova  and  Karsavina,  both  still 
incomparable  artists,  if  less  resilient  of  foot,  at 
Oueen’s  Hall  and  the  Coliseum,  not  to  mention 
numerous  troups  of  Russian  dancers  of  various 
kinds  and  orders.  We  have  had  Opera  “ intime  ” 
— or  Band-box  opera — at  AEolian  Hall,  miscellane- 
ous productions  promoted  by  M.  Komisarjevsky, 
and  a never-ending  procession  of  singers,  instru- 
mentalists and  composers,  most  of  whom,  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  newspapers  who  have  an  eye  for  a 
good  story,  only  escaped  the  clutches  of  the  dreaded 
Bolshevist  by  concealing  themselves  in  magic 
trunks  and  enlisting  the  services  of  friendly  mer- 
chant skippers.  And  worst  of  all,  thanks  to  the 
zeal  of  the  propagandist,  we  have  had  a never-end- 
ing jangle  of  warning  words  and  pontifical 
pronouncements  as  the  result  of  some  of  us  refusing 
to  fall  down  and  worship  as  we  were  bid. 

Is  it  surprising  that,  when  the  newer  develop- 
ments of  Russian  Art  burst  upon  us  in  1911,  we 
were  bowled  over  like  nine-pins  ? It  was  all  so 
hectic,  novel,  fantastic,  naive,  so  different  from  any- 
thing the  untravelled  among  us  had  seen  and  heard. 
Musically  speaking,  the  more  fastidious  had  only 
just  begun  to  appreciate  the  ivory  traceries  and 
opalescent  hues  of  Debussy  and  his  followers. 
Strauss  with  his  elephantine  scores  and  nasty  sub- 
jects had,  operatically  speaking,  shot  his  bolt. 
Between  the  two  there  was  a gaping  chasm,  and  the 
Russian  Ballet  and  M.  Chaliapin  and  his  choristers 
jumped  in.  Their  success  was  instantaneous.  But 
they  overdid  it  badly. 

Because  M.  Chaliapin  was  an  actor  who  gave 
distinction  to  everything  he  touched  and  a fine 
singer,  even  if  his  voice  had  seen  better  days,  and 
because  in  addition  to  a capacity  for  taking  some- 
thing more  than  a desultory  interest  in  the  traffic  of 
the  stage,  the  Russian  chorus  included  a number 
of  resounding  bass  voices,  we  leapt  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Russian  opera  was  the  greatest  thing  on 
earth.  So  we  hailed  ‘ Boris  Godounov  ’ and 
‘ Khovantchira  ’ as  works  of  musical  genius.  How 
many  of  us  who  heard  the  two  operas  in  pre-war 
days  want  to  sit  them  out  to-day,  unless  M. 
Chaliapin  is  their  protagonist  ? A few  excerpts, 
perhaps,  but  for  the  rest  they  spell  stark  boredom — 
notwithstanding  that  the  exquisite  craft  of  Rim- 


sky-Korsakoff  was  employed  in  rounding  off  the 
rough  edges  and  giving  symmetry  and  colour  gener- 
ally to  their  halting  and  acrid  phrases. 

YYre  have  still  plenty  of  use  for  ‘ Coq  d’Or  ’ and 
‘ The  Night  in  May,’  but  Rimsky-Korsakoff  took 
the  trouble  to  learn  how  to  make  music,  whereas 
Moussorgsky  was  so  obsessed  with  a sense  of  his 
own  importance  that  he  regarded  spadework  as 
beneath  him. 

And  M.  Diaghilev  looks  as  if  he  is  getting 
through  his  horses,  notwithstanding  his  cheeky 
letters  to  the  papers  and  the  transports  of  his  cock- 
sure satellites.  Drury  Lane  audiences  began  to 
eye  his  productions  askance  when  he  gave  M. 
Nijinsky  his  hand  and  went  experimentalising, 
aided  and  abetted  subsequently  by  Miassine.  And 
unless  his  future  activities  show  a tendency  to 
throw  back,  unless  he  can  effect  a disposition  to 
live  in  the  present  as  well  as  the  future — unless  his 
performances  are  on  a higher  plane,  interpretatively 
and  executively,  he  may  find  his  new  friends 
going  the  way  of  his  old  ones.  Nor  have  we  much 
admiration  for  such  Russian  tenors  with  their 
“ pinched  ” productions  or  " tinny  ” voiced 
sopranos  as  have  come  our  way. 

Heifetz  and  Seidel  only  helped  us  to  appreciate 
the  greater  art  of  Kreisler,  and  Moiseiwitsch,  beau- 
tifully finished  player  that  he  is,  the  higher  qualities 
of  Hoffmann. 

The  work  of  the  Russian  modern  composer  has 
been  too  furiously  discussed  of  late  to  merit  further 
publicity  here.  Because  we  fail  to  hail  a man  as  a 
genius  during  his  life-time,  that  is  not  to  say  that 
he  will  turn  out  to  be  one  after  his  death.  The 
vast  majority  of  composers  have  not  gone  to  their 
graves  unhonoured  and  unsung.  Possibly  the 
makers  of  the  type  of  music  of  which  Mr.  Prokofieff 
and  the  later  Stravinsky  are  the  exemplars  may  live 
to  see  themselves  acclaimed  by  the  multitude.  You 
never  know.  Any  day  they  may  happen  upon  the 
Elixir  of  Life. 

Russian  music  and  Russian  musicians  are  sadly 
in  need  of  the  rest  enjoyed  by  German  music  and 
musicians  during  the  war. 

NURSERY  RHYMES  RE-SET 

As  a rule,  humour  in  music  is  more  fancied  than 
real.  Almost  anyone  who  has  a bowing  acquaint- 
ance with  St.  Cecilia  can  quote  a number  of  pas- 
sages which  tradition  has  regarded  as  bubbling 
with  wit  and  good  humour — from  the  big  bassoon 
notes  of  Papa  Haydn  to  the  brass  glissandi  of 
Ravel  and  his  fellow-accomplice  the  Jazz  Band 
trombonist. 

Promenaders  had  a real  good  laugh  at  Queen’s 
Hall  on  Monday  evening  over  some  Nursery 
Rhymes  now  reset  by  Mr.  Hubert  Hughes,  which 
were  sung  for  the  first  time  bv  Miss  Carrie  Tubb. 

What  makes  the  Recital  and  Concert-going  the 
drear  drab  business  it  so  often  is,  is  the  shortage 
of  music  which  at  the  same  time  is  both  good  and 
light.  There  is  no  reason  why  music  that  raises 
3.  smile  should  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  a lower 
category  than  music  which  gives  us  the  dumps. 
Mr.  Plughes’s  ‘ Parodies  ’ are  not  only  good  fun, 
but  good  music  in  the  sense  that  they  are  never  banal, 
vulgar  and  lacking  in  taste,  unless  pulling  the  legs 
of  the  great  classic  masters  is  to  be  regarded  as 
such.  Mr.  Hughes  has  as  pretty  a sense  of  satire 
as  he  has  an  ear  for  a tune,  and  unless  one  is  much 
mistaken,  his  “ re-settings  ” of  such  nursery 
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classics  as  ' A Frog  he  would  a-wooing  Go,’  the 
rhythmic  rectitude  of  whose  Bach-like  strains  is 
sandwiched  between  Wagnerian  echoes,  ‘ Old 
Mother  Hubbard,’  who  apparently  had  a cupboard 
somewhere  East  of  Suez  and  displayed  partiality 
for  Oriental  modes  and  tom-toms,  not  to  mention 
other  examples  of  the  composer’s  nimble  wit,  will 
go  a long  way  to  lighten  the  longueurs  of  many  a 
coming  recital. 

SLEEPING  ON  THE  HAY 

THERE  are  two  ways  of  mountaineering 
which  are  quite  sufficiently  well  known. 
There  is  the  daring  and  spectacular  con- 
quest of  the  inaccessible  which  has  a literature  and 
a history  of  its  own,  and  a roll  of  famous  pioneers 
to  whom  many  a statue  has  been  erected  in  the 
Alpine  valleys.  At  the  opposite  extreme  is  the 
mountaineering  which  begins  in  a wagon-lit  of  the 
P.L.M.  and  ends  upon  a funicular  within  easy 
reach  of  half  a dozen  first-class  hotels.  It  is  not 
here  proposed  to  write  of  either  of  these,  but  of 
something  else  which  is  quite  peculiar  to  Switzer- 
land, and  which  is  perhaps  the  only  distinctive 
thing  of  which  the  Helvetic  Confederation  may  be 
justifiably  proud.  We  allude  to  the  practice,  uni- 
versal throughout  the  Cantons,  of  sleeping  on  the 
hay. 

For  those  who  have  not  lived  in  Switzerland  the 
phrase  requires  elucidation.  Upon  most  of  the 
Swiss  mountains,  above  the  pines  and  at  the  level 
ol  the  summer  pastures,  there  are  lonely  chalets 
where  for  the  hot  months  of  the  year  the  herdsmen 
live  with  their  cattle.  They  are  rude  structures, 
sometimes  not  wholly  weatherproof,  with  accom- 
modation for  man  and  beast,  who  for  this  purpose 
are  regarded  as  very  much  on  a footing  of  equality, 
in  every  one  of  these  chalets  is  a loft  furnished 
with  hay ; and  it  is  understood  throughout  the  land 
that  any  wayfarer  found  upon  the  mountains  after 
nightfall  has  the  right  to  sleep  upon  that  hay  if  he 
so  desires.  This  is  the  true  mountaineering.  Those 
who  have  slept  on  the  hay  know  the  mountains. 
The  other  people  are  merely  visitors.  This  is  so 
inevitably  taken  for  granted  by  the  natives  that  the 
phrase  “ se  coucher  sur  le  foin,”  may  be  quite 
exactly  translated  “ to  go  upon  the  mountains.” 
Upon  almost  any  Saturday  in  the  summer,  at 
almost  any  railway  station  in  Switzerland,  you  will 
see  the  men  and  women  of  the  country  equipped 
tor  this  particular  purpose.  There  is  no  mistaking 
the  man  who  proposes  to  sleep  on  the  hay.  He 
seldom  carries  less  than  ten  pounds  upon  his  back, 
without  including  the  necessary  blanket.  He  is 
severely  clad  to  the  waist  in  boots,  puttees  and 
breeches  that  mean  business,  but  from  the  waist 
upward  he  is  naked,  except  for  a shirt  worn  as 
decollete  as  the  nature  of  that  garment  permits.  He 
departs  upon  his  journey  a waiter,  a shop  assistant, 
or  an  estate  agent,  and  less  than  forty-eight  hours 
afterwards  he  returns  from  the  mountains  a man. 

It  is  not  given  to  everybody  to  sleep  on  the  hay. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  know  where  the 
hay  is  likely  to  be  found.  Usually  one  reaches  the 
forest  level  at  sundown,  with  a more  or  less  definite 
impression  that,  beyond  the  forest,  some  three 
thousand  feet  higher  up,  there  are  pastures  which, 
with  the  necessary  faith  and  experience,  may  be 
reached  in  from  two  to  three  hours.  To  the 
stranger  it  seems  simple  madness  to  involve  oneself 


at  nightfall  in  a wilderness  with  the  expectation  of 
emerging  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
one  human  habitation  likely  to  be  found  within  a 
radius  of  ten  kilometres.  We  have  not  yet  discovered 
how  it  is  done.  We  only  know  that  every  now  and 
then  some  trustworthy  member  of  the  party  will 
stand  motionless  for  a moment,  snuff  the  air,  survey 
the  disposition  of  the  slopes  above  and  below,  listen 
intently,  and  resume  his  progress  with  an  air  of 
knowing  quite  precisely  where  he  is  and  whither 
he  is  going,  even  though  he  has  never  been  upon 
that  particular  mountain  in  his  life  before.  It  is 
no  use  asking  him  how  he  does  it,  or  what  precisely 
it  is  that  he  does.  He  will  merely  tell  you  modestly, 
J’ai  un  peu  Vhabitude  de  la  montagne. 

At  about  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  when  you  have 
given  up  all  hope  of  sleeping  under  any  kind  of 
roof,  the  leader  of  the  expedition  will  suddenly 
stop  and  hold  up  an  exclamatory  hand.  We  fall 
into  a hushed  attention,  whereupon  unmistakably 
over  the  thin  air  comes  the  small  tinkle  of  a bell. 
At  the  same  moment  we  are  aware  of  the  sweet  taint 
of  cattle  carried  towards  us.  Five  minutes  later  we 
are  picking  our  way  into  the  open  pastures  towards 
the  light  of  the  chalet.  To  right  and  left  of  us  the 
herd  is  feeding  and  its  bells  are  ringing  from  almost 
under  our  feet  to  where  the  pastures  yield  to  rock 
and  glacier  under  the  peak  which  we  intend  to  climb 
on  the  morrow. 

The  herdsmen  sit  late  on  Saturday  night,  for  on 
Sunday  night  there  are  usually  wayfarers  who  come 
asking,  as  the  tradition  is,  whether  there  is  any  hay. 
Milk  is  offered  in  bowls,  capaciously.  It  is  often 
more  plentiful  than  water  upon  the  mountains.  We 
sup  from  our  own  provisions,  for  such  is  the  law 
of  those  who  sleep  on  the  hay ; and  after  supper  we 
ascend  into  the  loft,  and  there  we  fall  asleep,  or 
remain  vigilantly  aware  of  our  sensations  till  dawn. 

For  our  part,  we  would  not  lose  a moment  of  these 
nights  upon  the  hay  in  slumber.  To  lie  awake  in 
such  surroundings  is  a more  perfect  form  of  rest 
than  the  soundest  sleep  of  which  we  are  capable.  We 
know  nothing  more  delightful  than  the  entire  re- 
spite from  civilisation  afforded  by  sleeping  on  the 
hay.  There  is  nothing  here  of  the  sham  primitive. 
The  aspect,  conversation  and  environment  of  the 
mountain  herdsman  are  among  the  few  wholly  un- 
sophisticated things  left  in  the  modern  world.  He 
lives  with  and  for  his  cattle.  The  floor  of  his  house 
is  of  earth.  His  chairs  and  tables  are  rough  pieces 
of  the  tree.  Through  the  chinks  of  his  roof  he  may 
watch  the  stars.  The  cold  pure  air  rustles  con- 
tinually about  him.  Beneath  him  as  he  sleeps  his 
beasts  are  perpetually  stirring  and  he  always  car- 
ries in  his  ear  the  tiny  music  of  their  bells.  He 
meets  no  one  during  the  long  summer  of  his  exile 
except  those  who  come  to  sleep  on  the  hay ; and 
those  who  sleep  on  the  hay,  whatever  they  may  be 
in  ordinary  life,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  the 
mountains,  are  as  primitive  as  he.  All  these  things 
have  an  indescribable  effect  on  the  mind,  soothing, 
simplifying,  reducing  the  thousand  worries  of  our 
complicated  civilisation  to  a grotesque  imperti- 
nence. 

Sometimes  one  finds  that  the  chalet  is  closed,  and 
that  the  cattle  have  gone  down  into  the  valley ; and 
sometimes  one  fails  to  find  the  chalet  at  all.  In  the 
one  case  it  is  a lawful  and  recognised  practice  of 
those  who  sleep  on  the  hay  to  effect  an  entrance  by 
methods  which,  if  practised  in  the  town,  would  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  police.  In  the  other  case, 
it  is  customary,  at  about  eleven  o’clock,  if  by  that 
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time  no  one  has  divined  that  there  is  a chalet  within 
two  kilometres,  to  unpack  in  the  open,  light  a fire, 
sup  briefly  and  to  the  point,  and  roll  oneself  up  in 
the  blanket  which  up  to  that  moment  has  been 
simply  a nuisance.  But  that  seldom  happens  to 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  smell  their  way  upon 
the  mountains. 

In  any  case  the  procedure  is  invariably  described 
as  sleeping  on  the  hay.  To  sleep  on  the  hay  is  in 
practice  to  start  off  into  a high  wilderness  with 
enough  provisions  for  forty-eight  hours,  trusting 
entirely  to  what  is  known  as  “ l’habitude  de  la  mon- 
tagne.”  It  is  a pastime  which  has  apparently  suf- 
ficed to  keep  the  Swiss  people  together  as  a nation. 
They  have  neither  a language  nor  a literature. 
Their  politics  are  merely  municipal.  They  have, 
indeed,  none  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  a 
nation.  But  whether  they  speak  French,  Italian, 
or  German,  whether  they  register  their  bicycles  in 
Geneva  or  Zurich,  they  all  become  as  brothers  when 
they  meet  in  the  high  pastures  and  sleep  on  the  hay. 
The  practice  of  sleeping  on  the  hay  may  seem  at 
first  sight  an  inadequate  foundation  for  a common- 
wealth ; but  it  may  be  that  many  of  the  national 
bonds  on  which  the  graver  historians  insist  are  in 
reality  more  frail. 


THE  CHILD  IN  VERSE 

EACH  generation  is  conscious  in  itself  of  a 
superior  wisdom  in  dealing  with  its  children. 
Remembering  its  own  childhood  and  the 
stories  that  it  has  heard  of  the  childhood  of  its 
immediate  predecessor;  reading  in  books  and  de- 
ducing from  pictures  the  management  of  childhood 
by  yet  older  crops  of  parents,  it  beholds  in  its  own 
offspring  the  most  fortunately  arrived  and  environed 
small  people  in  history.  Whether  its  particular  cult 
be  one  of  discipline,  laissez  aller,  or  self-abasing 
worship,  or  whether,  as  to-day,  it  is  an  amused  or 
impassioned  attitude  of  psychological  observation, 
this  is  its  protection  against  the  recurrent  challenge 
of  innocence  come  to  judge  the  earth.  Subject  to 
the  rays  of  that  untarnished  vision,  it  puts  on  the 
whole  armour  of  experience ; and,  since  experience 
is  cumulative,  it  may  be  said,  perhaps,  to  have  some 
justification  for  its  assumption. 

In  this  perennial  reaction  between  what  may  be 
called,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  moment,  the  parent 
class  and  the  child  class,  experience,  of  course, 
generally  wins.  And,  since  it  is  the  parent  class 
that,  as  a rule,  produces  the  literature  of  childhood, 
that  literature  is  inevitably  bound  to  reflect  the 
victory.  Even  in  verse  this  is  the  case,  and  in  read- 
ing such  an  anthology  as  the  present,*  one  cannot 
but  be  conscious  nearly  all  the  time  of  a sort  of  sad 
successfulness  in  the  background.  For,  alas,  poor 
Innocence,  hanging  up  its  harp  in  the  land  of  its 
captivity,  may  not  even  sing  its  own  songs.  Its 
captors  must  provide  them.  And  be  the  captors 
never  so  sympathetic,  never  less  desirous  of  arrog- 
ance, they  themselves  have  been  prisoners  too  long 
to  divine  what  such  songs  should  be.  Only  here 
and  there,  where  the  verse  has  flamed  into  such 
poetry  as  has  licked  up  the  gulf  between  the  new- 
comer and  the  old,  do  writer  and  written-about 
stand  hand-in-hand  in  the  true,  unhaunted,  and 
joyous  Eden.  

* A Book  of  English  Verse  on  Infancy  and  Childhood.  Chosen 
by  L.  S.  Wood.  Golden  Treasury  Series.  Macmillan.  3s.  6d, 
net. 


Of  such  moments,  magically  made  permanent  in 
a stanza,  a line,  or  even  two  or  three  words,  the 
present  anthology  contains  its  share  and  perhaps  a 
larger  one  than  usual.  Less  attractively  arranged 
and  produced  than  such  recent  examples  as,  let  us 
say,  Mr.  Thomas  Burke’s  ‘ Small  People  ’ or  Edith 
Ivor-Parry’s  ‘ Garden  of  Childhood,’  its  format  has 
presumably  been  dictated  by  that  of  the  series  to 
which  it  belongs;  and  it  has  cast  a wider  and  not 
too  critical  net  into  the  stream  of  English  letters. 
It  is  harder  therefore  to  allege  omissions  against  it 
— the  usual  method  of  criticizing  an  anthology — 
though  it  would  have  been  pleasant  to  find  included 
some  of  the  poems  of  Eugene  Field,  Whitcomb 
Riley,  and  the  Canadian  Drummond;  and  it  is 
impossible  not  to  grumble  a little  at  the  scanty  space 
allotted  to  Mr.  de  la  Mare. 

It  is  not  by  its  omissions,  however,  but  by  its  sur- 
prises that  an  anthology  should  be  judged — by  its 
presentation  of  unfamiliar  jewels  rescued  from  some 
forgotten  or  undistinguished  river-bed ; or  by  its 
exhibition  of  familiar  gems  from  a new  and  re- 
illuminating angle.  Of  such  surprises  this  volume 
contains  a goodly  store,  and  to  one  at  least  I cannot 
help  referring.  In  common  with  many  scores  of 
people,  I suppose,  and  for  many  years,  I have 
known  and  loved  the  verses  of  Mrs.  Meynell 
beginning — 

“ She  walks — the  lady  of  my  delight — 

A shepherdess  of  sheep,” 

but  I must  confess  that  never  until  I saw  them  here 
had  I imagined  them  to  contain  the  picture  of  a 
little  girl.  Even  now  I should  doubt  this  had  not 
the  compiler  explicitly  stated  it  in  an  appendix  note. 
Rather  had  I supposed  them  to  reveal  the  mind  of 
some  fresh-cheeked  and  clear-eyed  lady,  keeping 
quiet  house  in  her  country  place,  probably  not  far 
from  the  Sussex  downs.  Or  was  the  poet  perhaps 
writing  of  the  child  in  both  ? 

On  the  plane  here  reached,  and  in  such  a poem  as 
Mr.  de  la  Mare’s  ‘ Funeral,’  modern  and  ancient 
move  among  fields  of  childhood  recognisably  com- 
mon to  all  ages.  For  a moment  at  any  rate  they 
have  been  conjured  by  the  same  pen  as  Blake 
fashioned  for  himself,  and  that  only  slipped  from 
his  fingers  when  he  “ died  singing  of  the  things  he 
saw  in  heaven.”  But  upon  the  lower  slopes  the 
older  fashions  sometimes  flaunt  themselves  for 
contemporary  amusement.  They  appear  in  the  lines 
of  Sydney  Dobell’s,  occurring  in  ‘ The  Little  Girl’s 
Song  ’ : 

“ Somebody  else  that  you  love,  Papa, 

Somebody  else  that  you  dearly  love 
Is  weary,  like  me,  because  you’re  away. 
Sometimes  I see  her  lips  tremble  and  move, 

And  I seem  to  know  what  they’re  going  to*  say  ; 
And  every  day,  and  all  the  long  day, 

I long  to  cry,  ‘ Oh,  Mamma,  Mamma, 

When  will  Papa  come  back  again?  ” 

In  such  lines  it  is  hard  for  us  to-day  to  recognise 
the  true  voice  of  any  childhood,  known  to  us.  Or 
consider  Christina  Rossetti’s,  also  included  here, 
from  the  little  poem  ‘ Contentment  ’ : 

“ Dancing  on  the  hill-tops, 

Singing  in  the  valleys, 

Laughing  with  the  echoes, 

Merry  little  Alice. 

Playing  games  with  lambkins 
In  the  flowering  valleys, 

Gathering  pretty  poses, 

Helpful  little  Alice.” 
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It  is  difficult  to  imagine  such  stanzas  being  written 
now  by  some  bobbed-haired  Chelsea  poet-mother, 
or  to  conceive  them  as  applicable  to  her  bare-legged 
children,  shepherded  by  the  latest  Norland  nurse. 

Yet  childhood  is  so  fundamentally  unaltering  that 
one  closes  this  book  a little  puzzled  when  one  re- 
flects how  hard  would  have  been  the  anthologist’s 
task  had  he  confined  himself  to  poems  written  for 
children.  Applying  the  same  standards  of  critical 
severity,  demanding  as  high  a level  of  artistic 
achievement,  how  slender  a volume  would  this  have 
been  had  it  been  destined  for  the  child’s  own  hands. 
Lavish  as  is  our  age  in  the  spending  upon  its  chil- 
dren of  the  richest  resources  of  pictorial  and  textile 
art,  our  poets  and  writers  seem  as  averse  as  ever 
from  laying  their  utmost  offerings  before  the  child 
mind.  There  are  such  rare  exceptions  of  course  as 
‘ Peacock  Pie  ’ — a book  that  children  do  love  and 
understand ; and  of  delicate  studies  of  the  child 
mind  itself  current  literature  was  never,  perhaps,  so 
full.  But  of  poems  and  stories  written  for  children,^ 
that  can  also  in  the  highest  sense  be  called  works  of 
art — that  may  even  be  said  to  have  attempted  to  be 
such — our  English  letters  remain  strangely  barren. 
Having  produced  a Shakespeare  and  a Fielding,  is 
a Hans  Andersen  too  much  to  strive  for?  And, 
having  produced  him,  might  we  not  find  that  in 
writing  books  for  children  he  had  written  the  best 
about  them,  and  released  from  the  tyranny  of  mere 
experience  the  imprisoned  child  in  us  all  ? 

H.  H.  Bashford. 

ANATOLE  FRANCE 

IT  is  harder  to  write  of  M.  Jacques  Anatole 
Thibault,  known  to  the  world  as  Anatole 
France,  than  of  any  other  living  author,  be- 
cause he  is  the  most  famous  of  living  authors.  No 
one  who  claims  to  be  a reader,  no  one  who  takes  the 
smallest  interest  in  literary  personalities,  is  without 
his  conception  of  the  old  French  sage.  The  picture 
of  the  writer,  aloof  yet  so  observant,  kindly  yet  so 
ironical ; classicist,  bibliophile,  philologist ; at  his 
desk  amid  the  beautiful  things  wherewith  he  has 
surrounded  himself,  moulding  in  delicate  but 
adamantine  prose  his  statuary  of  the  follies  and 
vanities  of  the  world,  is  universal.  He  is  become  an 
institution,  and  this  picture  an  institution  also. 

The  picture  is  probably  more  accurate  than  most 
popular  pictures  of  great  men  in  their  life-time. 
Like  the  others,  it  will  need  correction  twenty-five 
or  fifty  years  hence.  But,  as  is  again  the  case  with 
many  great  writers,  it  is  set  when  abroad  in  a 
whiter  glare  than  at  home,  and  thus  often  deprived 
of  its  proper  and  necessary  lights  and  shades.  I 
cannot  at  the  moment  recall  having  read  in  Eng- 
land many  lines  of  criticism  of  Anatole  France, 
though  I have  read  many  hundred  lines  of  pane- 
gyric. To  take  a single  instance  wherein  we  are 
denied  a shade  proper  to  the  portrait,  it  is  generally 
assumed  among  us  that  Anatole  France  has  a super- 
human contempt  for  the  verdict  of  the  world,  that 
he  is  without  vanity  because  he  is  above  it.  More 
than  one  French  critic  has  noted,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  he  is  “ amoureux  de  la  gloire.”  And  where- 
fore not  ? Surely  a great  satirist  without  vanity  is 
well-nigh  inconceivable.  And  it  is  in  the  role  of 
satirist  that  he  is  most  at  his  ease.  His  powers  are 
destructive  rather  than  constructive.  No  man  of 
our  times,  but  few  men  in  history,  have  had  his 
breadth  of  view  and  at  the  same  time  his  skill  in 


observing  and  recording  the  follies  that  run  like 
eddies  in  the  great  flow  of  the  multitude.  To  him 
this  world  is  like  an  ant-hill.  It  is  a marvellously 
contrived  organization ; but  touch  it  ever  so  gently 
— and  the  gods  have  always  their  sticks  handy — 
and  the  great  colony  rushes  about  inconsequently, 
individuals  tumbling  over  one  another,  doing  un- 
necessary tasks,  scurrying  to  one  point  with  the 
precious'  egg  that  holds  the  life  of  the  race,  then 
bearing  it  back  whence  it  came.  But  his  satire 
never  conceals  his  love.  He  is  the  man  who  sees 
and,  seeing,  mocks;  but  who  also,  mocking,  pities. 

Like  most  of  his  kind,  he  is  master  of  allegory, 
the  form  of  expression  which  offers  the  finest  oppor- 
tunities to  the  satirist,  and  above  all  to  the  great 
satirist.  f Penguin  Island  ’ — I use  the  English 
titles  as  I am  considering  here  a translation  of  one 
of  his  works* — is  almost  universally  considered  his 
greatest  book,  and  is  certainly  the  greatest  allegory 
of  modern  times.  Pale  is  the  genius  of  our  Samuel 
Butler  beside  that  of  this  Frenchman.  Pale  are 
his  figures,  grouped  in  a doubtful  half-light,  when 
compared  with  the  clean-cut  clarity  of  these.  But 
his  genius  is  many-sided.  If  ‘ Penguin  Island  ’ 
has  a rival,  it  is  probably  f The  Red  Lilv,’  and  that 
is  to  a great  extent  the  “ society  ” novel  as  M. 
Bourget  conceives  it.  True,  it  embodies  some  im- 
portant theories  of  art,  but  so  does  ‘ La  Duchesse 
Bleue.’  And  here,  on  a field  which  is  scarcely  his 
own,  he  defeats  all  his  rivals.  The  only  novel  of 
its  kind  by  a contemporary  which  I should  set  on 
a level  with  this  is  ( II  Piacere  ’ of  D’Annunzio. 

' Monsieur  Bergeret  in  Paris  ’ is  of  far  less  im- 
portance than  either  of  these  books  of  the  Master, 
or  than  such  as  ‘ The  Opinions  of  Jerome  Coignard  ’ 
and  ‘ The  Revolt  of  the  Angels.’  These  others 
have  been  translated  into  our  lauguage,  because 
they  are  among  the  greatest  novels  in  contemporary 
literature.  It  has  appeared  because  it  is  the  work 
of  Anatole  France.  Yet  it  also  is  necessary  to  an 
understanding  of  its  author  and  his  position.  The 
sage  turns  his  gaze  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
universe  to  the  tiny  bickerings  of  the  political 
world  of  his  own  country.  And  then,  alas  ! he 
ceases  to  be  a perfect  sage,  and  reveals  his  own 
weaknesses.  The  mechanism  of  the  book  is  of  the 
simplest.  M.  Bergeret  the  professor  is  Anatole 
France.  He  muses  on  the  “ affair.”  Certain 
scenes  in  Royalist  society  with  which  he  has  scarce 
any  connection  are  interpolated  into  his  musings, 
these  scenes  gradually  taking  a larger  and  larger 
part  in  the  book  until  at  the  end  M.  Bergeret  is 
almost  lost.  M.  Bergeret  and  his  dog  Riquet  are 
delightful,  but  the  political  scenes  are  simply 
political  propaganda. 

In  intervals  of  reading  this  book  I have  been 
turning  once  again  the  leaves  of  another,  to  which 
I made  reference  in  these  columns  a short  while 
ago,  ‘ L’Appel  au  Soldat.’  The  former  was  written 
by  a middle-aged  philosopher,  the  latter  by  a young 
Nationalist  politician.  Yet  it  is  the  work  of 
Maurice  Barr£s  which  shows  the  deeper  understand- 
ing of  his  political  opponents.  Boutellier  is  a great 
figure  with  all  his  faults,  but  Joseph  Lacrisse,  what 
is  he  but  a conventional  dummy  set  up  to  be 
knocked  down  by  his  creator’s  wit?  Anatole 
France  is  entitled  to  his  political  opinions,  entitle, 
also  to  be  an  ardent  politician  when  he  chooses 
but  we  do  expect  from  the  man  who  stands  like  a 
tower  above  the  world  of  letters,  who  is  able  to  put 

* Monsieur  Bergeret  in  Paris.  By  Anatole  France.  A Trans- 
lation by  B.  Drillien.  John  Lane.  7s.  6d.  net. 
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the  history  of  mankind  into  an  allegory  that  ranks 
with  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  literature,  that 
even  as  a politician  his  gaze  shall  be  above  the 
melde. 

As  it  is,  we  must  admit  that  his  gaze  is  wider 
and  at  the  same  time  more  searching  than  that  of 
any  man  of  his  time.  And  perhaps  we  are  asking 
for  too  much.  It  is  only  blind  hero-worshippers 
who  admit  no  chink  in  the  armour.  It  is  only 
legendary  armour  that  is  jointless;  for  jointless 
armour  cannot  be  buckled  on  to  the  body  of  mortal 


man. 


Cyril  Falls. 


THREADS’ 


CONTRARY  to  custom,  my  programme  of 
‘ Threads,’  now  at  the  St.  James’s  Theatre, 
will  not  be  shredded  for  the  waste-paper 
basket ; I shall  hoard  it,  not  for  my  own  gratifica- 
tion, but  in  the  hope  that  it  may  one  day  be  of  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  humanity.  When  the  League 
of  Nations  turns  its  attention  to  the  real  origins  of 
warfare,  it  is  possible  that  the  department  entrusted 
with  the  study  and  control  of  human  idealism  might 
find  it  useful  to  refer  to  the  St.  James’s  programme  ; 
the  author’s  blunt  statement  that  “ the  war  has 
been  cut  out  owing  to  managerial  prejudice  ” 
might  be  a healthy,  if  unpleasant,  corrective  to  the 
persistent  passion  of  self-sacrifice.  Our  own  gen- 
eration may  have  fought  its  fill ; but  when  a new 
generation  arises  that  knows  not  the  squalor  of  vic- 
tory, and  the  time  comes — as  it  will  come — for  a 
fresh  outburst  of  the  combative  instinct,  it  is  pos- 
sible, just  possible,  that  wise  propaganda  on  the 
subject  of  reaction  might  be  something  of  a check 
upon  enthusiasm.  If  those  who  were  crowding  to 
offer  their  lives  could  be  made  to  understand  that 
in  a few  years’  time  their  fellow-citizens  would  be 
so  bored,  so  unutterably  bored,  by  their  heroism 
that  they  would  not  allow  it  to  be  mentioned  in  a 
book  or  a play ; if  that  were  made  clear  to  them, 
beyond  shadow  of  doubt,  the  resulting  disillusion- 
ment could  hardly  fail  to  qualify  their  first  fine, 
careless  capture  of  self-sacrifice.  A wide-spread 
understanding  of  the  attitude  typified  by  Mr.  Stay- 
ton’s  announcement  on  the  programme  of 
‘ Threads  ’ might  go  far  to  counteract  the  bellicose 
influence  of  misleading  statements  on  war 
memorials  to  the  effect  that  “ Their  name  liveth 
for  evermore.” 

So  much  for  the  general  and  humanitarian  sig- 
nificance of  the  author’s  announcement;  it  has  a 
narrower,  but  important,  significance  as  regards 
the  play  itself,  indicating,  as  it  does,  a certain 
amount  of  tinkering  with  original  construction  and 
idea.  This,  possibly,  is  responsible  for  the  effect, 
here  and  there,  of  repetition;  it  is  likely  enough 
that  if  “ managerial  prejudice  ” had  not  insisted  on 
the  removal  of  military  lines  and  episodes,  the  con- 
flict between  the  returned  husband  and  the  man 
who  had  all  but  taken  his  place  in  his  wife’s  affec- 
tions might  have  been  swifter  and  more  closely 
played. 

To  me  the  most  interesting,  if  not  the  most  at- 
tractive, element  in  the  comedy  was  the  character 
of  the  heroine — a middle-aged  coquette,  presented 
sympathetically ; and  as  the  public  is  obviously  in- 
tended to  like  and  admire  her,  the  run  of  the  piece 
may  depend  very  largely  on  the  capacity  of  succes- 
sive audiences  for  sympathizing  with  middle-aged 
coquettes.  The  lady  in  question  conceals  from  an 
honest  admirer  the  fact  that  she  is  married  and  ex- 


pects to  be  flattered  and  cajoled  back  to  love  by  the 
ex-convict  husband  in  whose  innocence  she  has 
always  believed,  but  whom  she  has  left  without  a 
word  to  his  fate.  Judging  by  her  actions,  she  has 
preserved  into  the  forties  the  temperament  of  a 
cold-hearted  flapper ; and  the  fact  that  an  audience 
accepted  her  as  a desirable  person,  with  affections 
worth  winning,  is  a tribute  to  the  skill  of  the 
dramatist.  In  real  life  no  one  could  have  blamed 
either  the  neglected  husband  or  the  ill-used  admirer 
if  they  had  cut  short  her  not  very  convinc- 
ing disquisitions  on  the  Incomprehensibility  of 
Woman — meaning  herself — with  the  brutal  remark 
that  she  was  quite  old  enough  to  know  better.  The 
stage*  however,  is  not  real  life,  and  if  Mr.  Stayton 
and  Miss  Ellis  Jeffreys  between  them  can  make 
Mrs.  Osborne  likeable  in  a stage  atmosphere,  they 
have  done  all  their  public  demands  of  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  the  quality  in  the  play 
which  made  for  its  favourable  reception.  Some- 
thing, perhaps  a great  deal,  was  due  to  touches  of 
comedy,  natural  and  unforced,  combined  with  a 
pleasantness  in  certain  of  the  minor  characters. 
Save  for  that  valuable  contribution  of  pleasantness, 
the  characterization  is  not  strikingly  successful ; it 
may  be  possible  for  a man  to  pass  seventeen  years 
of  his  life  in  Portland  without  acquiring  any  habits 
■of  thought  or  speech  that  mark  him  out  from  his 
fellows,  but,  if  so,  he  would  be  an  abnormal  and 
self-sufficing  person.  And  there  is  surely  some- 
thing queerly  wrong  in  the  speech,  theatrically 
effective,  wherein  the  man  once  wrongfully  con- 
demned to  die  denounces  the  judge  who  condemned 
him— not  for  his  partiality,  his  blindness,  or  his 
blunders,  but  because  he,  the  prisoner,  should  have 
been  " the  star  ” at  his  trial,  and  the  presiding 
justice  appropriated  most  of  the  limelight.  The 
simile  and  attitude  are  not  those  of  a man  who  has 
quivered  with  impotent  loathing  when  his  agony 
was  used  to  rouse  a grin  ; they  are  the  simile  and 
attitude  of  a sympathizing  but  not  over-refined 
spectator  who  looks  on  a trial  as  a public  entertain- 
ment, and  notoriety,  from  whatever  cause,  as  a 
boon.  The  indictment  would  have  rung  truer  had 
its  substance  been,  “ You  devil,  you  laughed  at  a 
dying  man  ! ’’not  “ You  mountebank,  you  robbed 
me  of  my  limelight ! 

Uncertain  characterization  is  not  helpful  to  the 
actor,  and  it  was  noticeable  that  the  best  effects  were 
obtained  by  those  members  of  the  cast  whose  parts 
were  moulded  on  definite  and  obvious  lines — by 
Mr.  Henry  Kendall  as  the  schoolboy  son  and  Mr. 
Cyril  Raymond  as  the  cheerful,  conventional 
American.  Mr.  Kendall’s  boys  are  distinct  one 
from  another;  his  talkative  Harrovian  bears  no 
family  resemblance  to  the  stolid  youth  with  his 
mouth  full  of  pipe  whom  I still  remember  from 
' Mumsee.’  And  he  is  picturesque  in  the  right, 
stage  sense ; by  which  I do  not  mean  that  he  is 
pretty  or  walks  elegantly,  but  that  his  movements 
and  attitudes  are  significant  and,  because  signifi- 
cant, remembered.  Miss  Faith  Celli’s  part  slipped 
suddenly  from  amusing  flapperdom  into  disquisi- 
tions, in  the  manner  of  her  stage  mother,  on  the 
Incomprehensibility  of  Woman ; and,  almost  of 
necessity,  Miss  Celli  slipped  with  the  part.  The 
same  lack  of  definiteness  hampered  Mr.  Lyn  Hard- 
ing ; his  ex-convict  was  humorous,  pathetic  and 
interesting,  and  the  failure,  at  times,  to  make  the 
man’s  emotions  real  and  comprehensible  was  due, 
I imagine,  to  lack  of  backbone  in  the  part  itself 
rather  than  to  error  in  his  reading. 

Cicely  Hamilton. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

AN  IRISH  REPUBLIC 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — The  letter  signed  “ H.  de  Montmorency,” 
seems  to  me  to  sparkle  more  with  wit  in  the  sense 
ot  humour  than  of  enlightenment.  He  assumes 
that,  under  a regime  of  independence,  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  would  decrease  to  half  what  it  is 
now.  But  he  forgets  that,  during  the  last  three 
generations,  that  population  has  decreased  50  per 
cent,  in  actual  fact.  If,  then,  the  Union  regime 
has  had  that  effect,  surely  it  is  but  logical  to  sup- 
pose that  a system,  absolutely  opposite  to  that  of 
the  Union,  would  have  an  absolutely  opposite 
effect.  There  is  not  much  point  in  Mr.  Mont- 
morency’s references  to  the  British  military 
establishments  as  helping  trade,  and  the  loss  of 
them  as  being  likely  to  make  things  languish.  Of 
course,  if  you  lose  a soldier’s  custom,  you  lose  trade 
to  that  extent.  The  essential  fact  is,  however,  not 
the  custom  arising  from  the  presence  of  individual 
soldiers,  but  the  economic  and  political  effect  of 
the  aggregate  military  establishments  of  which 
those  individuals  form  parts.  That  effect  is,  in 
fact,  to  enchain  Ireland  under  the  sway  of  another 
nation.  Under  such  a system,  things  must  neces- 
sarily be  inferior  to  what  they  would  be  under  free- 
dom. As  a matter  of  fact,  what  with  the  great 
numbers  of  exiles  who  would  flock  back  from  other 
lands,  and  the  stimulus  arising  from  full  control 
over  its  own  economic  life,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  independence  would  enormously  increase 
Ireland’s  welfare,  both  as  to  material  industry  and 
ultimately  as  to  numbers  of  population.  I am, 
myself,  convinced  that  such  independence  is  in  the 
long  run  inevitable,  even  if  not  nearer  than  we 
suppose,  provided  the  Irish  continue  unitedly  to 
require  it  : and  that  simply  because  it  cannot  be 
just  to  deny  such  a national  demand.  Comparisons 
with  the  American  War  of  i860  are  surely  very 
faulty ; ought  not  the  reference  rather  to  be  made 
to  that  of  Independence? 

Yours,  etc., 

J.  W.  POYNTER. 


“ THE  ARTS  OF  WAR  AND  PEACE  ” 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — The  letter  entitled  “ The  Arts  of  War  and 
Peace,”  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Laurence  H.  Strain, 
which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  23rd  July,  bears  the 
stamp  of  having  been  written  by  one  who  was 
present  at  Salonica  during  the  foreign  occupation 
of  that  port.  In  his  reference  to  the  Serbo-Greek 
treaty  of  1913  Mr.  Strain  asserts  that  Greece  re- 
pudiated her  pledge  and  refused  to  help  Serbia 
when  threatened  by  Bulgaria  in  1915.  The  refusal 
to  help  Serbia  is  a fact,  but  the  repudiation  by 
Greece  of  her  pledge  is  a misleading  statement. 
Greece  has  so  frequently  been  accused  of  treachery 
towards  Serbia  by  all  except  the  Serbs  themselves 
that  it  is  astonishing  how  the  simple  explanation  of 
the  situation  has  escaped  general  knowledge. 

There  are  two  sides  to  every  treaty,  as  to  any 
other  kind  of  bargain.  To  begin  with,  the  treaty 
did  not  contemplate  an  attack  by  one  of  the  Great 
Powers;  but  that  may  pass.  According  to  the 
treaty,  in  return  for  Greece’s  help,  Serbia  was 


pledged  to  furnish  150,000  men  to  assist  in  guarding 
the  Greco-Bulgarian  frontier,  and  thus  secure  the 
rear  of  a Greek  army  marching  to  the  North  of 
Serbia  from  attack  by  the  Bulgarians.  This  pledge 
Serbia,  for  obvious  reasons,  was  unable  to  keep. 
Greece  was  therefore  absolved  from  her  obligations 
under  the  treaty. 

Then,  as  stated  by  your  correspondent,  the 
Powers  tried  to  bribe  Greece  with  promises  which 
were,  in  effect,  contingent  on  the  Entente  winning 
the  war — a matter  of  considerable  incertitude  at  the 
time.  The  Allies  were  asked  to  supply  the  150,000 
men  in  place  of  Serbia,  but  this  they  were  not  in  a 
position  to  do,  principally  owing  to  the  concentra- 
tion of  British  troops  in  the  Gallipoli  peninsula. 
The  French  at  that  time  had  only  three  divisions  at 
Salonica,  and  the  Italians  had  not  yet  arrived. 
These  are  the  events  that  form  the  context  to  the' 
accusation  of  Greece’s  repudiation  of  her  pledge  to 
Serbia.  King  Constantine  refused  to  be  carried 
away  by  M.  Venizelos’s  optimism.  It  would  have 
been  madness  to  have  sent  practically  the  whole  of 
the  Greek  forces  to  help  the  Serbians  in  the  North, 
with  the  virtual  certainty  of  two  results  : the  cutting 
off  of  the  Greek  troops  in  Serbia,  and  the  invasion 
of  Greece,  rendered  defenceless  through  the  absence 
of  her  main  army,  by  the  Bulgarians,  only  too 
anxious  to  be  revenged  for  their  losses  in  1913. 

King  Constantine’s  one  thought  was  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  country.  Had  he  then  joined  actively  in 
the  support  of  the  Allies,  Greece  would  undoubt- 
edly have  shared  the  fate  of  Belgium,  Serbia, 
Rumania  and  Montenegro.  That  this  is  perfectly 
understood  by  the  Serbs  themselves  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  of  the  friendly  relations  that  have  since  con- 
tinued between  Greece  and  her  neighbour ; and 
these  relations  have  been  considerably  strengthened 
since  the  return  of  King  Constantine  to  Greece. 
To  paraphrase  a well-known  saying,  the  critics  of 
Greece  are  “ more  Serbian  than  the  Serbs.” 

There  is  another  fact  that  never  seems  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  Greece’s  detractors.  At  the 
opening  of  hostilities  in  Europe,  Greece  had  but 
just  emerged  from  two  wars:  that  of  1912  against 
the  Turks,  and  of  1913  against  the  Bulgarians.  She 
required  an  interval  of  peace  to  organize  her  new 
territories  and  to  give  breathing-space  to  her  worn- 
out  soldiers.  She  needed  time  in  which  to  recuper- 
ate, but  this  it  was  proposed  by  the  Entente  to  deny 
her.  If  European  critics  would  only  look  upon  the 
attitude  of  Greece  during  that  critical  period  from 
the  Greek  point  of  view,  instead  of  from  that  of  the 
convenience  of  the  Entente  Powers,  their  ‘‘treacher- 
ous Tino”  myth  would  melt  into  thin  air. 

With  regard  to  the  alleged  dislike  with  which  the 
landing  of  Entente  troops  in  Salonica  was  viewed 
by  the  Greeks,  there  is  some  foundation  for  this 
statement  in  general,  but  none  as  regards  British 
troops  in  particular.  More  cannot  be  said,  from  a 
natural  disinclination  to  criticise  our  allies ; but 
there  is  room  for  a great  deal  of  comment. 

The  allegations  as  to  plots  by  the  Greeks  to 
massacre  the  units  at  the  Base  and  Headquarter 
Staffs. in  the  town,  and  the  statement  concerning  the 
building  of  new  forts  at  the  entrance  of  Salonica 
harbour  with  a view  to  attacking  Entente  shipping 
are,  on  the  face  of  them,  too  absurd  for  serious 
scrutiny.  To  begin  with,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Entente  shipping  consisted  of  commandeered  Greek 
vessels.  But  the  consequences  to  the  Greeks  must 
have  been  terrible ; Athens  could  have  been  bom- 
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barded  and  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  Allied  fleets  in 
a few  hours.  There  were  many  Turkish  and  Bul- 
garian inhabitants  in  Salonica,  and  some  plots  may 
have  been  hatched  by  them  with  a view  to  embroil- 
ing the  Greeks:  that  is  Eastern  intrigue  all  over; 
but  that  the  Greeks  could  have  been  so  lacking  in 
ordinary  intelligence  as  to  initiate  anything  of  the 
kind  is  unthinkable.  Besides,  this  is  the  first  that 
has  been  heard  of  it. 

There  is  a secret  history,  known  to  very  few 
people,  underlying  the  whole  of  the  situation  during 
the  foreign  occupation  of  Greek  territory,  but  it  is 
not  yet  time  to  give  it  to  the  world.  A side-light 
can  be  thrown  here  and  there  on  occasion,  but  the 
whole  story  must  wait  a while  yet.  The  few  that 
are  cognisant  of  it  recognize  the  desirability  for 
silence.  Meantime,  the  world  at  large  may  be 
astonished  at  the  favour  shown  to  Greece  under  the 
treaty  of  Sevres,  but  there  are  very  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  it  all  the  same. 

Yours,  etc., 

(Capt.)  C.  S.  Butler. 

Athens. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — In  your  issue  of  August  13,  which  owing 
to  absence  from  home  I have  only  just  seen, 
" Pera  ” excuses  Greece’s  admitted  hostility  to 
the  Allies  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  war 
bv  emphasizing  that  the  presence  of  nine  Greek 
E)ivisions  alone  made  possible  the  successful  offen- 
sive of  September,  1918,  in  Macedonia. 

Unless  the  charge  of  intended  treachery  made  by 
the  pro-Entente  Gazette  de  Lausanne  and  sup- 
ported bv  documentary  evidence  is  false,  and  so 
far  as  I know,  it  has  been  neither  denied  nor  dis- 
proved, the  presence  of  these  nine  Greek  Divisions 
all  but  involved  the  Entente  forces  in  a most 
appalling  disaster. 

The  story  as  told  by  the  Gazette  de  Lausanne  is 
that  in  the  month  of  August,  1918,  that  is  to  say, 
at  the  most  critical  time  of  the  war,  on  the  night  of 
the  17th,  a certain  Lieutenant  Karidis  in  company 
with  several  hundred  men  deserted  on  the  Struma 
front  to  the  Bulgarian  lines. 

This  Karidis  then  accompanied  General  Falken- 
hausen,  late  German  military  attach^  at  Athens,  and 
another  officer,  an  ex-naval  aide-de-camp  of  the 
deposed  Constantine,  to  the  Bulgarian  General 
Burmoff’s  Headquarters. 

General  Falkenhausen  there  presented  an  au- 
thority from  the  German  High  Command  (a 
facsimile  of  which  was  reproduced  in  the  Gazette 
de  Lausanne)  and  explained  his  intention  of  treat- 
ing with  the  Greeks. 

On  the  night  of  August  19-20,  General  Falken- 
hausen succeeded  in  getting  into  communication 
with  representatives  of  the  Greek  Army,  and  every- 
thing was  then  arranged  for  the  surrender  of  the 
Greek  troops  so  soon  as,  in  deference  to  Greek 
amour  propre,  the  Bulgarians  could  be  replaced  by 
Germans.  Everything  was  ready  when  the  unex- 
pected Franco-Serb  offensive  of  September  15  fore- 
stalled the  execution  of  this  dastardly  conspiracy. 

The  massacre  of  Turks  in  Smyrna  town  and  in 
the  districts  of  Smyrna,  Aidin  and  Yalova  without 
any  provocation  has  been  verified  by  Inter-Allied 
Committees  of  Inquiry.  “ Pera’s  ” allegation  as  to 
the  killing  of  some  60,000  Greeks  and  Armenians 


since  the  Armistice  has  no  such  authority  to  sup- 
port it.  Ter  contra  the  Inter-Allied  Committee  of 
Inquiry  into  events  at  Smyrna  severely  criticized 
the  Peace  Conference  for  sanctioning  the  Greek 
landing  in  consequence  of  inexact  information  of 
this  sort  which  they  had  neglected  to  investigate. 
This  same  Committee  reported  that  the  result  of 
their  inquiry  proved  that  since  the  Armistice  the 
general  situation  of  the  Christians  in  the  vilayet  of 
Aidin  had  been  satisfactory  and  their  safety  in  no 
way  menaced. 

How  very  necessary  it  is  to  treat  all  information 
emanating  from  Greek  sources  and  especially  with 
regard  to  atrocities  as  suspect  is  evidenced  by  a 
statement  made  in  London  by  M.  Gounaris  last 
March.  In  this  statement  M.  Gounaris,  in  justifi- 
cation of  the  reopening  of  hostilities  by  the  Greeks 
without  even  allowing  time  for  the  Turkish  dele- 
gates to  return  to  Angora  and  submit  the  proposals 
for  a peaceful  settlement  to  the  National  Assembly, 
accused  the  Turks  of  having  started  massacring  the 
Greek  populations  in  the  territories  occupied  by 
them. 

Although  these  massacres  were  said  to  have 
occurred  at  Kaisarieh  and  to  have  lasted  three  days, 
during  which  the  lives,  honour  and  fortunes  of  the 
Greek  population  were  delivered  without  defence 
to  the  range  of  the  Turks,  yet  they  entirely  escaped 
the  notice  of  Mr.  J.  Medlicott,  an  Englishman  who 
was  interned  in  this  very  town.  This  gentleman, 
who  was  released  a few  months  after  these  mythical 
events,  when  questioned  on  the  subject,  told  the 
special  correspondent  of  the  Times  at  Constanti- 
nople that  he  had  seen  no  evidence  of  any  recent 
massacres  of  Christians  in  that  district. 

Few'  travellers  or  residents  in  the  Near  East  will 
agree  with  “ Pera  ” in  classing  the  Greek  cultiva- 
tor as  being  as  industrious  as  the  Turk.  The 
Turkish  peasant  carries  his  own  load,  while  the 
Greek  makes  his  wife  the  beast  of  burden  and  him- 
self rides  the  donkey. 

Yours,  etc., 

C.  F.  Dixon-Johnson. 


SMALL-POX  AND  OVERCROWDING 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — Students  of  the  causes  of  small-pox  and 
other  zymotic  diseases  will  not  be  surprised  if 
serious  outbreaks  of  small-pox  develop  in  our  large 
towns  before  very  long.  Overcrowding  is  the  most 
potent  cause  of  the  spread  of  small-pox,  and  over- 
crowding has  become  a very  serious  problem  in 
every  big  city. 

Glasgow  last  year  had  a small-pox  outbreak  in 
which  542  cases  were  notified,  113  of  them  proving 
fatal.  Such  a fatality  rate  has  not  been  known  in 
any  small-pox  outbreak  in  this  country  during  the 
last  25  years.  Seeing  that  400  of  the  cases  and  60 
of  the  deaths  were  vaccinated  persons,  it  is  clear  that 
neglect  of  vaccination  was  not  the  cause.  The 
Glasgow  correspondent  of  the  Times  newspaper  re- 
vealed the  cause  of  the  outbreak  when  he  stated  in 
the  issue  for  August  12th  that  two-thirds  of  the 
population  of  Glasgow  are  compelled  to  live  in  one 
or  two  rooms,  while  12,000  houses  that  have  been 
condemned  as  unfit  for  human  habitation  are  still 
occupied  for  want  of  alternative  accommodation. 

A small-pox  outbreak  at  Nottingham  has  recently 
received  much  publicity  in  the  papers,  mainly  be- 
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cause  Nottingham  happens  to  have  a large  un- 
vaccinated child  population.  The  Ministry  of 
Health  in  their  recently-issued  Report  give  the  clue 
to  the  causes  of  the  Nottingham  outbreak.  In  the 
section  dealing  with  unfit  houses  and  unhealthy 
areas,  Nottingham  is  specially  mentioned,  and  here 
is  what  the  inspectors  say  : — 

Nottingham. — “ Here  the  problem  is  a grave  one, 
the  conditions  being  very  bad.  The  Council  are 
anxious  to  effect  improvements,  but  are  confronted 
with  various  difficulties.  A special  inspection  was 
made  of  an  area  covering  about  60  acres  which,  it 
appeared,  was  being  neglected  by  the  owners  owing 
to  the  expectation  that  it  would  be  scheduled  . as 
unhealthy.  While  there  appeared  to  be  a prima 
facie  case  for  a scheme  to  deal  with  the  area  as  un- 
healthy, it  was  clear  that  such  a demolition  of  house 
property  as  that  involves  could  not  properly  be  under- 
taken in  present  circumstances.  It  is  proposed  to 
deal  with  some  of  the  worst  portions  of  the  area, 
doing  as  much  as  possible  by  requiring  owners  to 
execute  a reasonable  minimum  of  repair  work,  so>  as 
to  keep  the  houses  passably  fit  for  a period  of  several 
years.” 

On  August  17th  a woman  was  fined  40s.  at  Nob- 
tingham  for  neglecting  proper  precautions  after 
being  warned  that  her  grandchild,  aged  5,  had 
small-pox.  During  the  hearing  of  the  case  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  stated  that  the  whole 
family  occupied  one  small  700m.  Small  wonder 
that  small-pox  spreads  when  once  introduced  into 
such  neighbourhoods. 

Yours,  etc., 

L.  Loat, 

Secretary,  National  Anti-Vaccination  League. 

PROBLEMS  OF  MIGRATION 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — No  attempts  to  popularise  Imperial 
Migration  and  Settlement  will  succeed  until  more 
satisfactory  measures  are  taken  to  eliminate  risks  of 
exploitation  and  failure. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  a large 
number  of  ex-Service  men,  acting  on  misleading  in- 
formation, printed  and  verbal,  have  migrated  Over- 
seas, to  find  themselves  on  arrival  mere  units  in  a 
crowd  of  unemployed.  After  enduring  many 
vicissitudes  and  privations,  they  have  worked  their 
way  back  to  Britain,  far  worse  off  than  when  they 
left  her,  for  a large  proportion  defrayed  their  own 
travelling  expenses  out  of  savings  carefully  hus- 
banded while  they  were  fighting  at  the  Front. 

Their  plight  is  now  pitiable ; every  penny  gone 
in  the  struggle  for  existence  Overseas,  they  are  now 
swelling  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  in  our  towns, 
bitterness  in  their  hearts  and  a burning  resentment 
against’ the  exploitation  experienced. 

Investigations  are  being  carried  on  as  to  the 
number  of  migrants  returned,  the  extent  of  their 
loss  and  sufferings.  Steps  are  also  being  taken  to 
secure  nation-wide  support  of  efforts  to  urge  the 
Government  to  carry  out  at  once  the  pledges 
recently  made  to  a deputation  by  a Sub-Committee 
of  the  Imperial  Conference  in  regard  to  training 
and  fitting  of  prospective  migrants  for  Overseas 
Settlement;  systematic  arrangements  for  dealing 
with  matters  relating  to  their  health  and  general 
soundness  before  sailing;  distribution  of  more  con- 
scientious reliable  information  as  to  openings  pre- 
sent and  developing;  and  the  prompt 'furtherance 
of  feasible  plans  for  organising  Co-operative  Vil- 


lage Settlements,  with  a view  to  successful  absorp- 
tion of  men,  women  and  children. 

Yours,  etc., 

Etta  St.  John  Wileman. 

THINGS  THAT  MATTER 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — I have  been  scanning  very  carefully  the 
correspondence  published  in  the  Saturday  Review 
since  July  30th,  when  Mr.  Lewis  Hind  in  his  article 
on  ‘ Statues,’  commented  unfavourably  upon  the 
placing  of  the  Houdon  replica  in  bronze  of  George 
Washington  in  Trafalgar  Square,  to  find  some 
word  of  support  for  Mr.  Hind’s  contention,  and  my 
own,  that  this  statue  of  our  great  American  is  mis- 
placed and  should  be  removed. 

In  your  issue  of  the  20th  of  August,  I found  a 
good  deal  about  Americans.  Mr.  Beverley  Nichols 
writes  very  cleverly  of  the  ten  thousand  and  one 
‘ Main  Streets  ’ in  the  small  towns  of  the  Middle 
West ; but  he  does  not  mention  the  greatest  of  all 
Main  Streets,  the  only  one  that  really  matters  now, 
where  a noble  bronze  statue  by  St.  Gaudens  of 
General  Sherman  led  by  Victory  stands  facing  a 
long  and  broad  avenue,  adorned  by  sumptuous 
palaces  and  brilliant  shops,  without  a rival  even  in 
gay  Paris.  And  further  on,  A.G.B.  writes  good- 
naturedly  of  the  ‘ Undigested  turbulent  lumps  of 
semi-alien  matter,’  which  make  up  the  hyphenated 
mongrels  who  people  the  American  Continent. 

After  all,  these  things  do  not  matter.  The  main 
street  and  the  mongrel  are  inevitable ; they  make 
themselves  and  direct  themselves;  no  law  of 
eugenics  will  proscribe  the  one,  nor  will  any  Vassar 
girl  reform  the  other. 

But  the  misplacing  of  a work  of  art  is  evitable 
and  well  within  the  control  of  authority. 

Mantegna’s  ‘ Triumph  of  Julius  Caesar  ’ may  be 
out  of  place  in  the  Orangery  at  Hampton  Court 
Palace.  Of  the  eight  thousand  persons  who  have 
visited  the  Orangery  since  the  pictures  have  been 
placed  on  view  the  majority,  I am  told,  paid  the 
“ Tuppence  ” to  see  the  Oranges!  After  closely 
peering  among  the  leaves  of  the  two  bay  trees  for  a 
glimpse  of  the  golden  fruit,  they  dawdle  out  disap- 
pointed. without  even  glancing  up  at  the  paintings. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pigmy-like  bronze 
effigy  now  standing  in  the  enclosure  in  front  of  the 
National  Gallery  is  out  of  place.  It  offends  the 
aesthetic  sense ; and  it  ought  to  offend  the  feelings 
of  all  Americans  who  honour  the  memory  of  the 
first  and  the  best  of  our  countrymen. 

Yours,  etc., 

J.  McLure  Hamilton. 


DOG  PSYCHOLOGY 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR,— Cases  in  which  dogs  seem  to  have 
developed  powers  of  reasoning  outside  the  animal 
instincts  connected  with  the  supply  of  their  food  or 
their  protection  from  enemies  are  always  interesting. 

My  little  dog,  coming  in  the  morning  into  a room 
darkened  by  a blind,  used  to  take  in  his  mouth  the 
string  near  the  floor  attached  to  it,  and  pull,  so  that 
the  blind  went  up.  Also,  when  the  blind  was  down 
and  meant  to  be  down,  it  was  sometimes  his  pleasure 
in  pure  gaiety  of  heart  to  send  it  up,  and  give  me 
the  trouble  of  pulling  it  down  again.  This  obvi- 
ously was  a bit  of  fun,  and  accompanied  with 
derisive  dancing  round  the  room. 

Yours,  etc., 

Dog  Lover. 
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REVIEWS 

A LOST  SCHOLAR 

George  Calderon  : A Sketch  from  Memory.  By 
Percy  Lubbock.  Grant  Richards.  14s.  net. 

MOST  of  us  have  had  the  experience  of 
watching  the  evaporation  of  likeness  and 
charm  from  the  slight  original  sketch  for  a por- 
trait when  it  is  enlarged,  defined  and  given  the 
semblance  of  living  colour  and  solidity.  In  the 
usual  biography  this  process  is  hidden  from  the 
reader,  but  its  result,  the  counterpart  of  the  respect- 
able presentation  portrait,  is  perpetually  claiming 
our  attention.  The  uneducated  and  unimaginative 
admire  the  writer’s  conscientious  attempt  to  get 
anything  in,  and  to  polish  up  every  detail.  “ Just 
like  wax!  ” we  can  hear  them  murmuring,  as  did 
the  ■worshippers  at  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  But  in 
truth  these  large  and  pious  volumes  please  no  one, 
and  the  method  by  which  Mr.  Percy  Lubbock  has 
commemorated  his  friend  George  Calderon  is  a 
delightful  respite  from  the  usual,  though  in  less 
skilful  hands  the  device  might  exhibit  defects  more 
distressing  even  than  those  of  the  official  biography 
full  of  facts  and  decorated  with  extracts  from  dull 
letters  and  jig-saw  scraps  of  conversation.  Mr. 
Lubbock’s  sketch,  prefaced  by  the  grave  and 
charming  memorial  poem  of  Mr.  Laurence 
Binyon,  begins  with  a page  of  biographical  detail 
in  tabular  form,  and  ends  with  about  thirty  pages  of 
letters  from  writers  in  France  (where  George  Cal- 
deron was  “ interpreting  with  a gun  ”),  and  Gal- 
lipoli, where  he  met  his  death  in  June,  1915,  in  his 
forty-eighth  year.  At  this  age  he  was  still  young 
and  promising  new  developments;  his  life-work, 
a history  of  the  evolution  of  religions  in  the  Indo- 
European  race  during  6,000  years,  was  still  hardly 
begun,  existing  in  the  form  of  a mass  of  carefully 
arranged  material,  and  a paper  on  ' Slavonic 
Elements  in  Greek  Religion,’  read  before  an  Inter- 
national Congress  at  Leyden  in  1913. 

Mr.  Lubbock  dwells  but  little  upon  his  friend’s 
tangible  achievements,  two  novels,  five  plays  pro- 
duced between  1909  and  1916,  translations  from 
Tchekhov  and  Count  Ilya  Tolstoy,  a volume  of 
travels  in  Tahiti,  and  a considerable  volume  of 
critical  work  in  Literature  and  the  Times  Literary 
Supplement.  His  book  consists  in  the  main  of  a 
running  commentary  on  his  friend’s  characteristics, 
and  his  picture  is  not  built  up  by  a multitude  of 
small  details  gathered  from  various  sources,  but  is 
developed  from  his  own  vision  of  a friend  known 
only  in  his  full  maturity.  The  portrait  when  com- 
pleted is  still  in  outline,  the  biographer’s  part  has 
been  to  refine  and  strengthen  his  sketch  by  a suc- 
cession of  careful,  subtle  touches,  and  at  the  end  the 
reader  still  retains  the  impression  of  that  “ air  of 
mystery,  of  loneliness,  of  untraceable  experience,” 
which  Mr.  Lubbock  attributes  to  Calderon’s 
Spanish  ancestry,  though  this  is  overlaid  at  times 
by  those  other  qualities  that  Mr.  Binyon  notes  : — 

“ An  air 

Courteous  and  virile 

With  the  charm  of  a nature  free, 

Daring,  resourceful,  prompt 
In  his  frank  and  witty  smile.” 

Calderon  was  one  of  the  many  sons  of  Philip 
Calderon,  R.A.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar,  but 
never  practised,  studied  in  St.  Petersburg,  and 


afterwards  held  a post  at  the  British  Museum, 
where  use  was  made  of  his  knowledge  of  Slavonic 
subjects  ; in  1900  he  married  the  widow  of  his  friend 
Archibald  Ripley.  The  Museum  held  him  for 
three  years  only,  for  his  crowding  interests  left 
no  time  for  work  of  that  kind.  His  biographer 
laments  the  time  spent  in  contriving  a Universal 
Language,  in  some  of  his  researches  into  little- 
known  languages  and  dialects,  and  (apparently)  in 
the  preparations  for  the  history.  Calderon,  he 
says,  was  essentially  a dramatist;  in  this  field  “ he 
was  drawn  completely  into  everything  he  wrote, 
and  worked  in  a rage  of  concentration.” 

It  is  impossible  to  quote  from  this  sketch  with- 
out doing  it  an  injustice,  because  Mr.  Lubbock 
never  says  his  final  word;  he  cannot  envisage  this 
varying  vivid  life  as  ended.  He  mentions  the 
facts  of  George  Calderon’s  career  only  to  brush 
them  away  as  something  not  indeed  irrelevant  to 
his  subject,  but  as  failing  to  illuminate  it.  His 
method  is  odd  and  he  himself  is  manifestly  dissatis- 
fied with  its  result,  but  for  the  reader  it  is  extra- 
ordinarily successful.  George  Calderon  is  not  ex- 
plained, or  weighed,  or  excused,  or  much  praised 
in  these  pages.  He  looks  out  of  them  with  his 
secret,  still  untold,  in  his  eyes. 


A SOCIALIST  ABROAD 

A Political  Pilgrim  in  Europe.  By  Mrs.  Philip 
Snowden.  Cassell.  7s.  6d.  net. 

IT  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  the 
moral  clearing  up  which  follows  war  is  at  least 
as  important  as  the  material  restoration,  and  cer- 
tainly not  less  difficult.  At  no  period  in  history  has 
Europe  presented  so  baffling  a problem  to  the  in- 
ternationalist. Apart  from  the  obvious  difficulties 
of  maintaining  touch  with  the  numerous  new  coun- 
tries that  are  standing  unsteadily  on  the  patchwork 
foundation  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  the  minds  of 
millions  of  men  are  still  poisoned  by  stale  hatreds 
and  suspicions. 

Into  this  European  maelstrom  plunged  Mrs. 
Philip  Snowden,  armed  with  nothing  but  her 
courage  and  her  faith.  We  may  differ  from  her 
political  opinions,  but  we  must  respect  the  trans- 
parent sincerity  with  which  she  holds  them.  She 
is,  in  many  ways,  the  ideal  socialist.  She  is  a 
pacifist  who  yet  pays  unstinted  homage  to  the 
fighter,  and  a communist  who  has  had  the  courage 
to  condemn,  without  flinching,  the  theory  and  the 
practice  of  Bolshevism,  at  the  very  moment  when 
many  of  her  political  associates  were  fervent  in  its 
praise. 

In  ‘ A Political  Pilgrim  in  Europe  ’ Mrs.  Snow- 
den gives  an  account  of  her  journeyings  in  Europe 
since  the  Armistice  and,  among  other  things,  her 
book  is  a gallery  of  uncannily  vivid  portraits  of  the 
greatest  figures  in  European  socialism.  The 
Second  International  ceases  to  be  merely  a collec- 
tion of  theorizing  fanatics  and  becomes  the  battle 
ground  of  passionate  men  and  women.  We  see 
Albert  Thomas  “ bursting  with  rage  and  quivering 
like  a jelly,”  Friedrich  Adler,  the  man  who  killed 
Count  Sturgh,  hump-backed,  short-sighted,  with  a 
shock  of  fair  wavy  hair.  We  meet  John  de  Kay, 
the  mysterious  millionaire,  with  a castle  in  Switzer- 
land and  another  in  France,  " sprinkling  his  mil- 
lions on  the  altar  of  good  causes,  like  talcum 
powder  after  a bath.”  We  rub  shoulders  with 
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Professor  Brentano,  a handsome  old  man  with 
white  hair  and  a thin  body,  who  shows  pitiful  signs 
of  under-nourishment  in  his  pale  and  tearful  red 
eyes.  We  gaze  with  a new  understanding  on  Pro- 
fesor  Nicolai,  “ limp  and  dirty,”  Kurt  Eisner,  the 
artist  in  words,  whose  first  act  after  the 
success  of  the  Bavarian  Revolution  was  to  re- 
organize the  theatre  of  Munich,  and  Bernstein 
shuffling  about  the  conference  room  in  soft  slippers, 
” his  short-sighted  eyes  peering  out  of  his  strongly 
Jewish  face,  as  if  looking  for  something  he  had 
lost.”  Merely  because  they  are  made  so  human, 
we  give  these  men  an  instinctive  sympathy. 

And  yet  there  seems  a curious  and  pathetic 
futility  about  them  all.  The  Second  International 
has  talked  itself  out,  and  the  Third  International  is 
burning  fiercely  to  its  appointed  end.  There  are 
enough  ideals  in  these  two  bodies  to  supply  a uni- 
verse, but  they  are  so  inconsistent  that  they  can 
never,  even  in  theory,  unite  a continent.  Inter- 
nationalism is  in  the  air,  but  what  form  is  that  In- 
ternationalism to  take?  With  the  closing  words 
of  Mrs.  Snowden  on  this  vital  problem  we  heartily 
agree.  “ Pleaven  forbid  that  it  should  be  the  anti- 
nationalism of  Lenin,  wrongly  called  interna- 
tionalism, which  will  prevail  over  the  earth.  For 
the  evils  which  afflict  mankind,  there  is  no  remedy 
save  the  elimination  of  selfishness,  which  is  ' the 
whole  law  and  the  prophets.’  ” 

And  that,  after  all,  is  nothing  less  than 
Christianity  itself. 


A NEW  FLORA 

British  Wild  Flowers  in  their  Natural  Haunts. 
Described  by  A.  R.  Horwood.  With  64  plates 
in  colour  by  J.  N.  Fitch,  and  many  illustrations 
from  photographs.  6 vols.  Gresham  Pub- 

lishing Company.  £3  15s.  net. 

FLOWERS  are  beautiful  things  and  seem  toler- 
ably simple  until  you  begin  to  study  and  ex- 
plain them.  Then  you  get  lost  in  a multitude  of 
species — there  are  more  than  100  sorts  of  Brambles 
and  Hawkweeds  ; the  expert  rushes  you  into  a world 
of  polysyllables,  a jargon  of  inferior  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  desperation  begins.  The  botanist  is 
supposed  to  have  lost  his  sense  of  beauty  in  his 
technical  researches  : — 

“ A primrose  by  the  river’s  brim, 

A Dicotyledon  is  to  him, 

And  it  is  nothing  more.” 

That,  we  think,  is  a libel,  but  the  accusation  has 
some  excuse  in  the  literary  style  of  science,  which 
is  far  from  attractive  and  adds  to  the  confusion. 
Mr.  Horwood’s  title  might  apply  to  a mild  descrip- 
tion of  flowers  with  plates,  like  the  well-known 
volumes  of  Anne  Pratt.  But  his  six  volumes  are 
full  of  special  and  up-to-date  learning,  going  into 
Ecologv,  which  now,  we  believe,  has  its  own 
journal.  The  home,  habitat,  soil  in  which  each 
plant  sets  up  its  house  are  considered  in  detail,  and 
this  novel  feature  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  the 
botanist.  Various  plants  form  associations  and, 
like  the  Trade  Unions,  keep  out  intruders.  The 
entomologist,  too,  will  find  help  here,  and  even  the 
preserver  of  game  is  mentioned  under  heath  land, 
though  we  do  not  see  any  notice  of  the  golfer  who 
has  made  some  heaths  famous  and  populated  land 
which  was  once 

“ with  blossomed  furze  unprofitably  gay.” 


This  Flora  is  the  first  we  have  seen  which  pays 
attention  to  fossil  botany,  which  shows  that  the 
world  of  plants  is  not  so  stable  as  it  once  seemed  to 
us.  War-worn  veterans  fall  out  and  disappear, 
and  new  recruits  are  constantly  added;  but  they  in 
their  turn  may  fall  by  the  way,  or  rise  to  import- 
ance. We  may  fancy  the  little  Eyebright  on  the 
downs  providing  an  eye-salve  to  the  men  who  be- 
fore the  use  of  iron  dug  their  rude  forts  for  defence 
with  elks’  horns;  but  we  shall  have  to  look  up  its 
fossil  record  to  see  if  it  was  there  at  all.  There  is 
a great  deal  of  detail  in  these  volumes,  rather  too 
much,  indeed.  The  folklore  of  flowers  cannot  be 
adequately  treated  in  a small  space,  and  had  better 
not  have  been  attempted.  There  are  numerous 
difficulties  in  the  identification  of  our  own  flowers 
with  those  mentioned  in  the  classics,  and  a few 
words  on  such  points  are  apt  to  be  misleading.  The 
section  on  ‘ Plants  and  their  Uses  to  Man  ’ is  out- 
side the  scope  of  the  title.  Whaf,  for  instance, 
has  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke  to  do  with  British 
Wild  Flowers?  The  general  Introduction  on  such 
matters  as  soil  and  habitat,  pollination,  and  the  dis- 
persal of  seeds  is  well-informed  and  full  of  points, 
but  not  well-written.  There  are  many  idle  repeti- 
tions of  words  and  phrases.  Such  a paragraph  as 
this  is  not  attractive  : — 

“ Ecology  deals  with  the  habitats  of  plants  or 
their  response  to  it  [them?].  The  habitat  is  largely 
determined  by  the  character  of  the  soil,  edaphic 
factors,  which  on  a wide  scale,  owing  to-  zones  of 
temperature,  cause  groupings  according  to  physiog- 
nomy on  a wide  scale.  Similar  facies  are  expressed 
on  a less  wide  scale,  and  are  formed  by  the  adapta- 
tions of  plants  to  the  habitat.” 

“ Facies,”  a comparatively  new  term,  we  think, 
in  Ecology,  is  not  included  in  the  glossary  pro- 
vided. Elsewhere  we  find  “ hygroscopic,”  “ uli- 
ginal,”  “ ericetal,”  “ soboliferous  ” and  “ saxi- 
colous.”  The  last  is  used  when  a simple  explana- 
tion in  English  has  already  been  given.  It  is  waste 
of  time  and  space  to  write  of  “ the  late  Charles  C. 
Babington,  M.A.,  F.R.S.”  The  narrative  is,  in 
fact,  clogged  with  what  the  specialist  in  English 
would  call  weeds.  It  is  irritating  to  read  of 
“ flowers  autumnal,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Meadow 
Saffron,  and  in  this  case.  . . ” Clear  thinking 
should  produce  clear  writing.  Mr.  Horwood  un- 
derstands, of  course,  perfectly  the  modifications  of 
the  Darwinian  hypothesis  implied  in  the  muta- 
tions of  De  Vries,  but  we  doubt  iff  his  condensed 
account  will  be  clear  to  the  reader.  Writing  a 
shorter  and  simpler  style,  he  might  have  been  able 
to  put  his  extra  list  of  plants  at  the  end  in  larger 
type. 

This  much  said,  we  must  add  that  the  large  ar- 
ray of  examples  chosen  for  special  treatment  is  ad- 
mirably done.  Mr.  Fitch’s  plates  in  colour  are  a 
sound  guide  to  the  structure  of  the  plants  illustrated, 
and  the  numerous  photographs  are  things  of  real 
beauty.  Characteristics  and  habitat  are  reproduced 
with  wonderful  exactitude,  so  that  it  is  easy  for 
anyone  with  any  observation  at  all  to  recognise, 
say  the  Perforate  St.  John’s  Wort,  or  the  two  pic- 
tures of  the  Blackthorn.  The  text  has  all  the  latest 
scientific  information,  in  particular  concerning  dis- 
tribution and  pollination.  We  notice  also  large 
collections  of  popular  names.  Thirty-two  are 
given  for  the  Bluebell,  but  without  any  authority, 
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or  hint  of  their  present  currency.  We  should  have 
preferred  to  say  simply  that  the  Bluebell  was  called 
the  Harebell  in  earlier  times,  and  give  authorities 
for  the  statement.  English  names  are  in  a hope- 
less confusion  for  many  of  our  familiar  flowers,  and 
some  elder  botanists  may  feel  confused  about  the 
latest  Latin  names.  They  may  also  be  surprised 
at  the  amount  of  aliens  and  “ escapes  ” included. 
Some,  like  the  yellow  Mimulus  from  America,  are 
now  well  established,  but  others  have  really  no 
claim  at  present  to  be  wild  flowers,  and  the  text  ad- 
mits as  much.  We  hope,  however,  that  readers 
will  not  be  frightened  away  from  Mr.  Horwood  by 
any  of  the  difficulties  we  have  mentioned.  His 
Flora  is  full  of  new  points  and  worth  the  labour  of 
perseverance. 


OLD  ENGLISH  HOUSES  AND  FURNITURE 

Homes  of  the  Past.  By  W.  H.  Helm,  with  59 
Illustrations  by  A.  C.  Chappelow.  John 
Lane.  £2  2s. 

MR.  HELM  has  written  this  excellent  review 
of  English  homes  and  their  furnishings 
through  eighteen  centuries  with  a purpose  beyond 
that  of  book-making.  He  desires  to  see  the  State 
take  over  the  preservation  and  maintenance,  on  be- 
half of  the  public,  of  a typical  house  (provided  with 
genuine  examples  of  the  contemporary  fittings  and 
furniture)  of  various  periods  of  British  architecture. 
There  would  thus  be  a Twelfth  Century  House,  a 
Fortified  Manor  House  of  the  time  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses,  a Tudor  House,  a late  Stuart  House, 
and  an  Eighteenth  Century  House,  each  with  its 
garden  filled  with  the  appropriate  flowers  and 
herbs  suitable  to  the  time  when  it  was  built.  It  is 
a charming  idea  and  capable  of  realisation,  for 
there  remain  almost  perfect  examples  of  even 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  century  houses  such  as 
Boothby  Pagnell,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  Little  Wen- 
ham  Hall,  in  Suffolk.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we 
fear  it  is  a Utopian  idea  which  will  never  be  ful- 
filled by  a British  Government,  whose  last  con- 
sideration is  for  the  Arts  and  ./Esthetics.  A system 
which  permitted  the  removal  of  Temple  Bar  and 
Crosby  Hall,  the  demolition  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s 
house  in  St.  Martin’s  Street  and  of  countless  other 
houses  of  historical  and  archaeological  interest,  is 
not  likely  to  aid  a scheme  such  as  that  suggested 
by  Mr.  Helm. 

He  realises  this  himself,  and  in  dealing  with  the 
vandalism  of  civic  corporations  and  governing 
bodies  in  general,  recalls  how  the  great  Westgate 
of  Canterbury  only  escaped  destruction  in  1850  by 
a majority  of  one  : — 

“The  advocates  of  destruction  tried  to  justify  their 
proposal  by  the  argument  that  the  stones  of  which 
the  old  gate  was  built  would  make  excellent  material 
for  repairing  the  streets.  . . And  what  was  the 
origin  of  the  motion  for  removing  it?  Merely  this, 
that  Wombwell’s  celebrated  menagerie  was  about  to 
visit  the  city,  and  his  advance  agent  had  found  that 
the  caravans  were  too  big  to  go  through  the  gate. 
So  Mr.  Wombwell  had  petitioned  the  Corporation  to 
have  the  obstacle  cleared  away.” 

Mr.  Helm  traces  the  origin  of  houses  from  the 
earliest  times  in  a very  entertaining  manner.  Thus, 
the  supply  of  caves  not  being  sufficient  for  primi- 
tive man/  he  copied  the  design  of  a nest  from  the 
birds,  and  turned  it  upside  down  after  erecting  it 


with  a collection  of  sticks,  osiers,  ferns,  leaves  and 
moss  : — 

“ The  wind  and  rain  beat  against  and  penetrated 
the  bower,  or  the  hut  of  loose  stone,  and  the  master 
thereof,  having  perhaps  looked  more  closely  into  the 
nest  of  a thrush  or  an  ousel,  fetched  mud  from  the 
pond  and  plastered  his  house  till  it  was  holeless  for 
the  time  being.  ...  Yet  still  the  rain  came  in 
through  the  roof,  and  European  man,  who  had  seen 
the  waters  rushing  down  the  hillsides,  had  the  wit 
to  discover  the  ridged  or  gable-roof.  . . 1 his  roof 

he  covered,  as  he  often  continues  to  cover  it,  with 
straw  or  rushes.  Thus  the  greatest  charm  of  the 
old  domestic  architecture  of  Western  Europe  results 
directly  from  the  need  to'  keep  dry  indoors.” 

All  through  the  centuries  he  is  picturing,  the 
author,  in  addition  to  the  aspect  of  the  houses  of  the 
various  periods,  gives  vivid  little  glimpses  of  the 
home  life  and  domestic  circumstances  of  the  people 
who  lived  in  those  picturesque,  if  sometimes  un- 
comfortable dwellings.  He  does  indeed  recover 
the  past,  and  he  is  admirably  helped  by  Mr.  Chap- 
pelow’s  charming  drawings  of  both  houses  and 
furniture. 


LABOUR  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  CLASSICS 

Agricola  : A Study  of  Agriculture  and  Rustic  Life 
in  the  Greco-Roman  World  from  the  Point  of 
View  of  Labour.  By  W.  E.  Heitland.  Cam- 
bridge University  Press.  47s.  6d.  net. 

THIS  book  is  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  from 
the  remaining  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome 
a history  of  the  social  basis  on  which  their  existence 
depended,  to  study  the  conditions  in  which  the 
primal  task  of  agriculture  was  carried  on.  A sub- 
ject so  familiar  to  every  one  at  the  time  that  no 
ordinary  facts  about  it  would  be  noted,  is  obviously 
one  which  presents  the  greatest  difficulty  to  a 
student  in  a later  age,  when  an  entirely  different 
political  and  economical  system  has  been  evolved; 
he  has  to  divine  a perished  social  background  from 
the  implications  of  the  authors  he  reads.  It  is  a 
task  which  demands  some  exceptional  qualities  in 
such  a student;  wide  reading,  critical  scholarship, 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under 
which  agriculture  can  be  carried  on,  and  a sure 
grasp  of  the  essential  in  the  materials  at  hand.  Mr. 
Heitland  is  obviously  well  equipped  for  his  task, 
and  he  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  high  measure 
of  success  which  he  has  attained  in  its  completion. 

Both  Greece  and  Rome  were  stabilised  on  a 
foundation  of  chattel  slavery,  though  their  origins 
and  their  attitude  towards  agriculture  differed  in 
many  respects.  The  Greek  states  came  into  being 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  proto-Mediterranean  cul- 
ture, and  were  early  influenced  by  trade;  agricul- 
ture was  a necessity,  of  course,  but  was  never  held 
in  respect.  Rome  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  have 
begun  as  a soldier  state  of  small  farmers,  not  dis- 
similar from  those  of  Scotland  and  the  North  of 
Ireland  to-day,  the  members  of  which  returned  to 
their  holdings  when  each  campaign  was  over.  Its 
tradition,  fostered  by  such  legends  as  those  of  Cin- 
cinnatus  or  Regulus,  exalted  agriculture  to  the 
highest  place  among  social  activities.  But  the 
growth  of  Rome  into  a great  power,  with  the  con- 
sequent continual  wars,  made  a steady  drain  on  its 
agricultural  free  population,  much  as  the  growth 
of  our  own  colonies  has  depleted  our  supply  of 
vigorous  farm-workers ; and  by  the  time  she  be- 
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came  ruler  of  Europe,  her  resources  in  this  respect 
were  exhausted. 

Mr.  Heitland’s  method  of  study  is  to  arrange  the 
classical  authors  by  periods,  to  extract  from  each  in 
turn  the  evidence,  direct  or  implicit,  offered  as  to 
the  conditions  of  agricultural  labour,  and  to  form 
some  estimate  therefrom  of  the  relative  proportions 
of  one-man  farms,  tenant  farmers,  free  labourers, 
and  slaves.  We  must  pay  our  tribute  to  his  wide 
reading ; only  one  writer  seems  to  have  escaped 
his  attention,  the  author  of  ‘ Daphnis  and  Chloe,’ 
whose  incidental  picture  of  the  relations  between 
landowner  and  rustic  must  be  near  the  truth.  Mr. 
Heitland  even  contrives  to  throw  such  well-worn 
classics  as  Virgil  into  a new  light,  and  his  treat- 
ment of  Cato,  Varro,  and  Columella  is  marked  by 
sound  scholarship. 

The  weak  spot  in  the  book  is,  we  think,  its  want 
of  relation  to  any  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
problems  involved.  Thus  Mr.  Heitland  is  con- 
cerned on  several  occasions  with  the  probable 
amount  to  which  the  practice  of  manumission  ex- 
tended. It  would  not  have  been  very  difficult  for 
him  to  consult  with  actual  living  gentlefolk  who 
have  been  slave-holders  themselves  or  were  brought 
up  in  slave-holding  families.  Americans  from  the 
Southern  States  and  Russians  of  the  age  of  serf- 
dom are  still  alive,  and  could  have  explained  exactly 
what  a decent  slave-holder  thought  of  manumission 
and  its  benefits  to  the  slave.  Very  rarely  is  manu- 
mission a benefit  to  the  ordinary  slave,  and  as  s 
matter  of  fact,  large  numbers  of  persons  to-day 
would  be  better  off  morally  and  physically,  if  they 
were  slaves  under  a good  master  ; the  real  argument 
against  slaverv  is  the  harm  it  does  to  the  master, 
not  to  the  slave.  A different  kind  of  nescience  is 
shown  by  the  author’s  remark  on  the  prohibition  in 
Roman  leases  of  keeping  goats  on  farms  where  there 
were  immature  saplings:  “ So  poisonous  were  the 
teeth  of  nibbling  goats  thought  to  be.” 

One  of  the  important  points  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Heitland  is  the  existence  of  a certain  amount  of 
free  labour  in  later  Roman  times  on  which  the  great 
landowners  could  rely.  What  he  does  not  lay 
stress  on  is  that  these  free  labourers  must  also  have 
been  tenants  on  a small  scale,  cotters,  in  order  to 
live,  and  that  thus  we  have  a distinguishing  feature 
of  mediaeval  agriculture  already  in  existence.  We 
think,  too,  that  he  should  have  been  a little  more 
quantitative  in  his  thinking.  What  is  the  smallest 
amount  of  land  on  which  a free  man  and  his  children 
can  live,  and  what  is  the  largest  which  he  can  keep 
in  good  order  ? These  figures  must  be  fairly  con- 
stant up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  foi 
corn  lands.  Similarly  the  mediaeval  free-labourer’s 
plot  must  have  been  of  much  the  same  size  as  that 
of  his  predecessor  under  the  Empire,  while  slave 
labour  cannot  have  been  much  more  unproduc- 
tive than  the  forced  work  on  a manor  farm ; and 
for  all  these  abundant  data  are  to  be  found. 

Mr.  Heitland’s  book  is  an  invaluable  compen- 
dium of  all  that  has  been  written  on  rustic  life  and 
labour  cannot  have  been  much  more  unproduc- 
De  Coulanges’s  great  works,  and  its  value  is  best 
appreciated  by  those  familiar  with  them.  Its  ar- 
rangement is  scientific,  and  its  writing,  if  un- 
adorned bv  many  graces,  is  clear  and  capable, 
though  the*  eccentric  punctuation  sometimes  leaves 
the  meaning  of  a clause  open  to  misconception. 
There  are  admirable  indices,  and  the  printing  is 
excellent.  Very  rarely  of  late  years  have  we  found 
a book  which  it  is  more  pleasant  to  praise. 


BEN  JONSON’S  HACK-WORK 
Ben  Jonson  and  Shakespeare.  By  Sir  George 
Greenwood.  Palmer. 

CONSIDERING  the  few  facts  we  know  about 
Shakespeare,  any  controversy  about  him 
or  his  plays  must  be  based  on  the  assumptions  we 
make.  What  these  facts  and  probabilities  are  may 
be  seen  best  in  a lecture  by  Mr.  Poel  which  we 
reviewed  some  time  ago.  But  when  we  are  criticis- 
ing assumptions,  even  those  of  so  distinguished  a 
scholar  as  Sir  Sidney  Lee,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  we  are  criticising  him  and  not  Shakespeare. 
The  only  assumption  universally  made  by  compe- 
tent critics  is  that  the  genius  of  Shakespeare  is  so 
great  as  to  reduce  to  insignificance  the  difference  in 
culture  between  a young  man  up  from  Stratford  and 
a young  man  up  from  the  LTniversity  after  three 
years  in  the  atmosphere  of  Elizabethan  London. 
The  man  who  wrote  the  plays  was  as  able  to  divine 
a social  system  from  its  outward  appearances  as 
Sir  Richard  Owen  to  describe  an  extinct  animal 
from  one  of  its  phalanges. 

This  being  so,  we  fail  to  see  the  relevance  of  Sir 
George  Greenwood’s  arguments  to  the  great  ques- 
tion, What  particular  person  wrote  ‘ Lear,’  ‘ The 
Tempest,’  f Hamlet,’  etc.?  As  he  says  himself, 
“ It  seems  perfectly  reasonable  to  me  that  .... 
one  great  man  of  transcendant  ability  wrote  plays 
under  the  mask-name  of  f Shakespeare  ’ — a name 
which  had  been  already  adopted  by  the  author  of 
‘ Venus  and  Adonis.’  ” We  agree,  and  as  that 
person  is  plainly  a greater  genius  than  Francis 
Bacon,  whose  poetic  style  excludes  the  possibility 
of  his  authorship  of  the  plays ; and  as  that  person 
has  been  traditionally  accepted  c*s  William  Shake- 
speare of  Stratford,  following  the  rule  " quod 
semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus,”  we  con- 
tinue to  accept  him. 

The  present  section  of  Sir  George’s  arguments 
deals  with  the  origin  of  the  players’  preface  to  the 
first  Folio  Shakespeare.  Supposing  that  Jonson 
wrote  both  the  preface  and  the  dedicatory  epistle 
for  the  people  who  signed  them,  what  does  it 
matter  ? Even  if  some  of  the  statements  in  the 
preface  are  not  literally  true  and  some  are  demon- 
strably over-stated;  if  some  of  the  plays  are  not 
wholly  Shakespeare’s,  and  if  one  of  them  (‘  Henry 
VIII.’)  is,  in  the  opinion  of  a certain  Mr.  Sykes, 
not  his  at  all ; if  “ Jonson  was  in  the  swim  ” ; what 
does  this  show  but  that  some  facts  were  too  well- 
known  at  the  time  to  need  formal  statement  (i.e., 
that  Shakespeare  worked  up  old  plays),  and  others 
were  judged  from  a different  standard  from  that  of 
modern  purists?  When  we  are  asked  whether 
Jonson  could  contradict  himself  about  Shakespeare, 
and  reminded  that  he  satirised  him,  we  can  only 
say  that  Sir  George  has  proved,  if  he  has  proved 
anything,  that  Jonson  took  odd  jobs  of  literary  work 
from  people  who  wanted  something  to  appear  under 
their  own  name  (the  thing  is  done  to-day),  and  that 
he  could  be  drawn  into  reminiscences  of  his  contem- 
poraries not  always  to  the  enhancement  of  their 
reputation,  nor  consistent  with  views  more  form- 
ally expressed. 


MARSHAL  DE  BASSOMPIERRE 

A Gallant  of  Lorraine.  By  H.  Noel  Williams. 
2 vols.  Hurst  and  Blackett.  28s.  net. 

FRANCOIS,  Seigneur  de  Bassompierre,  Mar- 
quis d’Haronel,  stands  high  among  French  his- 
torical memoir-writers,  howbeit  that  he  attains  not 
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unto  the  first  three.  Two  of  that  trinity  are  cer- 
tainly Philippe  de  Commines  and  Saint-Simon ; 
while  among  the  competitors  for  the  third  place 
Cardinal  de  Retz  has  obvious  claims.  Bassom- 
pierre  falls  short  of  these  masculine  authors;  he 
even  yields  precedence — with  an  exquisite  bow,  no 
doubt — to  ladies  like  Mme.  de  Motteville,  Mme.  de 
R^musat  and  Mme.  Campan.  He  may  be  par- 
doned his  egotism,  for  autobiography  is  worthless 
unless  self  is  its  dominant  note.  Saint-Simon 
bulges  with  conceit,  and  de  Retz  is  not  only  vain, 
but  a liar  to  boot.  But  with  both  of  them,  wit 
renders  their  ebullience  void  of  offence,  whereas 
Bassompierre’s  humour  is  Teutonic,  smacking  of 
the  beer-hall  rather  than  the  palace.  He  is  dis- 
tinctly a Porthos ; amiable,  but,  despite  his  out- 
ward polish,  vulgar.  He  bores  us  with  his  family 
affairs,  and  when  he  has  a quarrel  with  a man — 
with  Rossworm,  for  instance,  under  whom  he 
served  against  the  Turks — the  details  are  obtruded 
with  remorseless  particularity.  His  memoirs  re- 
semble nothing  so  much,  in  fact,  as  a painting  by 
one  of  the  later  Italian  masters,  in  which  a vast 
figure,  sprawling  in  the  foreground,  distracts  the 
eye  from  a Nativity  or  an  Adoration. 

Bassompierre,  all  the  same,  had  the  merit  of 
knowing  a great  man  when  he  saw  one.  Henri  IV , 
made  the  fortunes  of  young  Betstein,  an  adven- 
turer from  Lorraine,  and  Betstein,  gallicised  into 
Bassompierre,  never  forgot  it.  In  the  result,  we 
get  the  real  B^arnais  presented  to  us  much  more 
vividly  than  in  the  querulous  pages  of  Sully.  We 
can  understand  the  mixture  of  familiarity  and 
authority  that  won  for  the  king  at  once  the  love  and 
obedience  of  his  servants.  His  grandson,  our  own 
Charles  II.,  had  the  first  of  those  qualities,  but  was 
too  indolent  to  make  efficient  use  of  the  second. 
Thence  came  the  pranks  of  Buckingham  and 
Shaftesbury.  Henri  IV.,  however,  perceived  to 
an  ounce  how  much  work  could  be  got  out  of  a 
courtier.  He  and  Bassompierre  were  kindred 
amorists,  and  the  memoir-writer,  while  gloating 
shamelessly  over  his  own  adventures,  touches  with 
decency  on  his  master’s.  But  clearly  he  was  a 
most  accomplished  Chaffinch,  and  his  negotiations 
with  Mme.  de  Verneuil  and  others  are  fine  studies 
in  backstairs  diplomacy.  Handsome  in  presence, 
gorgeous  in  his  array  and  prodigal  with  his  purse, 
Bassompierre  was  also  a capital  person  to  send  on 
embassies,  particularly  when  high  issues  were  not 
at  stake.  He  acquitted  himself  with  credit,  not- 
ably when  he  visited  England  and  persuaded 
Henrietta  Maria  to  get  rid  of  her  French  attend- 
ants. But,  for  real  insight  into  the  policy  of 
Henri  IV.,  recourse  must  be  taken  to  Sully,  not  to 
Bassompierre,  who  makes  peace  and  war  hang  on  a 
petticoat.  They  often  do,  or  did,  but  not  so  invari- 
ably as  he  thought. 

After  the  death  of  Henri  IV.,  Bassompierre 
managed  the  turbulent  queen-mother,  Marie  de 
Medici,  with  some  skill.  Then  he  tried  to  hold  his 
own  with  Richelieu,  and  signally  failed.  He  was 
undoubtedly  implicated  in  “ the  Day  of  the 
Dupes,”  and  his  ambiguous  explanation  of  his 
conduct  provokes  the  smile  of  incredulity.  But  his 
long  imprisonment  in  the  Bastille  until  after  the 
Cardinal’s  death  was  punishment  in  excess  of  the 
crime.  It  was  accompanied  besides,  as  with 
Lauzun  in  the  next  reign,  by  a malignant  dangling 
of  liberty  before  him,  only  to  be  withdrawn. 
Richelieu,  with  his  inconvenient  habit  of  what 


Saint-Simon  calls  faire  voler  les  tetes,  was,  perhaps, 
a figure  difficult  of  appreciation  at  close  quarters, 
and  Bassompierre  may  be  forgiven  for  failing  to 
perceive  in  him  the  regenerator  of  France.  We  are 
glad,  however,  that  he  survived  his  gaoler,  to  enjoy 
an  old  age,  in  which,  according  to  the  just  observa- 
tion of  Mme.  de  Motteville,  “ the  remains  of  the 
Marshal  de  Bassompierre  were  worth  more  than 
the  youth  of  some  of  the  most  polished  of  that 
time.”  All  which  things  Mr.  Noel  Williams  sets 
forth  with  some  prolixity,  but  in  a sensible,  in- 
formative manner. 


IMPULSIVE  ETHICS 

Common-Sense  Ethics.  By  C.  E.  M.  Joad. 
Methuen.  6s.  net. 

THERE  has  been  a noticeable  absence  of  con- 
structive ethical  theory  in  recent  years,  since 
the  decay  of  the  Hegelian  " self-realisation,”  and 
the  apparent  sterility  (its  enemies  would  say  bank- 
ruptcy) of  the  “ new  gospel  ” of  Pragmatism.  But 
here  we  have  the  announcement  of  a new  method 
in  ethics,  with  a persuasive  appeal  to  common- 
sense  in  its  title.  The  method  is  empirical,  and 
the  aim  has  the  great  virtue  of  practicality.  We  are 
first  to  ascertain  what  most  men  have  desired,  or 
do  in  fact  desire,  and  then  we  are  to  consider  how 
to  realise  these  general  valuations — “ which  statis- 
tics have  laid  down,  for  our  guidance.”  In  this 
way  we  shall  “ bring  philosophical  ethics  down 
from  the  clouds  ” (so  that  is  where  it  has  been  !), 
and  “ make  ethics  apply  to  the  problems  of  actual 
life.” 

Very  well ; but,  to  begin  with,  in  spite  of  the 
author’s  intention  to  relate  ethics  to  life,  we  find 
that  his  book  is  coloured  by  eudaemonism,  i.e.,  the 
theory  that  moral  goodness  and  happiness — in  the 
widest  sense  of  personal  success  or  well-being — 
are  identical  or  coincident.  He  admits,  it  is  true, 
that  one  may  have  desires  or  impulses  which  may 
be  detrimental  to  ” the  good  of  the  individual  as  a 
whole,”  so  that  it  may  not  always  be  good  to  do 
what  one  likes.  But  he  never  squarely  faces  the 
essential  fact  of  morality,  viz.,  that  to  fulfil  one’s 
obligations  to  others  may  on  occasion  demand  a 
genuine  sacrifice  of  one’s  own  central  interests. 
Yet,  as  George  Eliot  observes  in  ‘ The  Mill  on  the 
Floss,’  the  theme  of  some  of  the  finest  stories  in 
the  world  is  just  this  conflict  between  duty  and  the 
heart’s  desire.  It  is  this,  indeed,  which  distin- 
guishes moral  values  from  valuations  of  other 
kinds. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  new  method.  The 
need  of  the  age,  it  appears,  is  that  we  should  find 
a way  of  cultivating  our  impulses  more  freely  than 
we  do  now.  For  this  is  what  most  men  desire,  con- 
sciously. Guild  Socialism  would  help,  if  it  would 
work,  and  Mr.  Joad  gives  a very  clear  and  concise 
account  of  the  system.  Finally,  if  we  still  ask  for 
a rationale  of  all  this,  our  author  is  quite  willing  to 
have  a shot  at  it.  We  quote  from  his  concluding 
chapter  : — 

“ If  it  [the  view  which  refuses  to-  admit  that  the 
operation  of  any  (ultimate)  principle  in  the  Universe 
has  been  detected  up  to  the  present]  is  true,  it 
reduces  Ethics  simply  to  the  question  of  how  to 
satisfy  the  individual.  If,  however,  we  adopt  the 
Life  Force  view,  it  is  clear  that  Ethics  once  again 
assumes  the  status  conferred  upon  it  by  the  fact  of 
there  being  morality,  and  may  invoke  the  necessary 
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notion  of  duty  as  its  basis.  It  becomes,  in  fact,  our 
duty  to  further  the  objects  of  the  Life  Force,  as  best 
we  may;  and  one  of  the  means  of  furthering  them 
is  undoubtedly  by  giving  freer  play  to  the  expression 
of  our  impulses,  in  which  the  Life  Force  may  be 
conceived  as  directly  embodied.” 

This  may  or  may  not  be  common-sense,  but  it 
seems  poor  philosophy.  Mr.  Joad  tells  us  that  he 
derive^  his  ‘ Life  Force  View  ’ from  Schopen- 
hauer. But  Schopenhauer’s  theory  is  expressly 
dependent  on  the  Kantian  distinction  between  ap- 
pearance and  reality  ; the  main  difference  or  develop- 
ment being  that  what  was  for  Kant  the  unknown 
reality,  or  thing-in-itself,  was  declared  by  Schopen- 
hauer to  be  Will  (whatever  that  may  be),  or  “ Life 
Force,”  as  Mr.  Joad,  following  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw, 
prefers  to  call  it.  Now  the  Kantian  distinction  is 
supported  by  a considerable  body  of  definite  argu- 
ments. A man  may  find  these  arguments  convinc- 
ing (having  first  understood  them)  and  may  be- 
come a Kantian  transcendentalist ; or  he  may,  for 
definite  reasons,  find  them,  and  possibly  all  other 
existing  metaphysical  constructions,  logically  de- 
fective and  unconvincing,  in  which  case  he  may 
become  a metaphysical  sceptic.  No  doubt  there 
are  many  besides  who  are  unable,  and  many  more 
who  are  unwilling,  to  do  the  work  of  reasoning  in- 
volved in  both  these  courses  : either  their  power 
of  understanding  or  their  desire  to  understand  is 
insufficient  for  the  sustained  effort  of  thought  which 
is  philosophy.  But  for  Mr.  Joad  not  only  the  un- 
dertaking, but  also  its  result  is  “ mainly  a matter 
of  temperament.”  He  is  not  a transcendentalist; 
but  he  fancies  Schopenhauer’s  transcendent  prin- 
ciple, because  he  considers  (rather  hastily)  that  it 
establishes  the  " claims  ” of  impulse,  which,  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Bertrand  Russell,  he  wishes  to  em- 
phasize ; and  because  (for  no  reason  that  he  states 
or  that  we  can  conceive)  he  holds  that  philosophical 
scepticism — apparently  his  only  alternative — in- 
volves the  denial  of  the  fact  of  morality. 

This  is  certainly  temperamental.  Mr.  Joad  is 
not  a Pragmatist;  but  he  seems  in  his  attitude 
to  share  that  rather  feminine  impatience  with 
the  processes  of  logical  thinking  and  particularly 
with  the  standpoint  of  suspended  judgment,  which 
characterized  the  doctrine  of  ‘ The  Will  to  Believe.’ 
But  impatience  does  not  seem  to  be  good  sense, 
however  common  it  may  be,  either  in  ethics  or  in 
any  other  branch  of  theoretical  enquiry.  And  it 
gives  the  lie  to  Spinoza’s  great  hope  for  philosophy 
— ” Paulatim  praecipitantia  fingendi  evanescet.” 


A SUSSEX  NOVELIST 
Joanna  Godden.  By  Sheila  Kaye-Smith.  Cassell. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

WE  meet  Joanna  Godden,  as  “a  fine  young 
woman  of  about  twenty-three,”  at  her 
father’s  funeral.  She  has  just  come  into  her  pro- 
perty, the  farm  of  Little  Ansdore  in  the  Sussex 
marshes,  her  only  near  relation  being  her  little  sister 
Ellen,  a child  of  ten.  We  leave  Joanna  at  thirty- 
eight,  still  unmarried ; although  in  a few  months’ 
time  she  is  to  become  the  mother  of  a child;  a 
moderately  rich  woman  preparing  for  the  last  and 
perhaps  the  greatest  tragedy  those  fifteen  years 
have  held  for  her — the  sale  of  the  Manor  of  Ans- 
dore. Between  that  meeting  and  parting  we  have 
learnt  to  know  and  admire  her.  She  was  a master- 
ful woman  with  a bold  imagination  and  a true  zest 
for  the  life  of  the  land.  In  her  youth  and  maturity 


she  was  attracted  by  many  men,  and  loved  one  who 
died  a day  or  two  after  her  banns  had  been  called 
for  the  first  time,  but  the  abiding  interest  of  her  life 
was  the  management  of  her  farm.  This  love  of  the 
land  is  a theme  that  has  attracted  Miss  Kaye- 
Smith  in  her  earlier  books.  We  find  it,  for  in- 
stance, as  a dominant  motive  in  ‘ Sussex  Gorse  ’ 
and  ' Green  Apple  Harvest  ’ ; but  in  ‘ Joanna 
Godden  ’ she  has  never  for  a moment  allowed  it  to 
overwhelm  her. 

Her  proper  subject  is  her  chief  character,  and  all 
the  rich  movement  and  setting  of  the  book  are  sub- 
ordinate to  that.  And  so  triumphantly  has  she 
succeeded  that  she  leaves  Joanna  warmly  and  per- 
fectly alive.  When  the  book  is  laid  down,  we  do 
not  look  back  upon  her  as  a character  in  fiction,  nor 
think  of  her  in  the  past  tense.  We  feel  that  she  is 
still  alive,  and  still  intensely  aware  of  her  own 
almost  ruthless  vitality,  a woman  of  forty-seven, 
living  somewhere,  perhaps  with  her  child — son  or 
daughter — and  fit  and  interesting  material  for  one 
of  Miss  Kaye-Smith’s  future  books,  if  she  cares  to 
let  us  see  her  again  ; it  may  be  as  a subsidiary 
figure. 

Miss  Kaye-Smith  is  adding  steadily  to  her  already 
considerable  reputation.  She  is  as  much  mistress 
of  her  technique  as  Joanna  was  of  her  farm  ; and  her 
steady,  level  style  is  an  admirable  instrument  for 
the  setting  out  of  these  Sussex  stories  of  hers.  There 
is,  indeed,  more  than  a little  of  the  Hardy  quality  in 
them,  and  particularly  in  the  effect  she  conveys  of 
knowing  and  feeling  rather  than  of  observing.  The 
difference,  as  judged  by  the  result,  is  that  between 
inspiration  and  great  facility.  In  ‘ Joanna  God- 
den,’ we  forget  the  author  in  her  work. 


DR.  SALEEBY  AT  LARGE 

The  Eugenic  Prospect : National  and  Racial.  By 
C.  W.  Saleeby.  Fisher  Unwin.  12s.  6d.  net. 

THIS  volume  is  a somewhat  heterogeneous 
collection  of  papers  on  topics  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  matters  of  sociological  interest.  The 
subjects  range  from  the  national  physique  through 
prohibition  and  war-fatigue  to  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis  and  the  disadvantages  of  burning  soft 
coal  in  cities.  There  are  chapters  on  defective 
teeth,  on  recent  discoveries  in  the  sphere  of  dietetics, 
on  the  Mendelian  principle  in  experimental  wheat 
production,  and  on  the  municipal  supply  of  ideal 
kitchens. 

Exactly  how  to  read  all  this  with  a view  to  esti- 
mating “ the  eugenic  prospect  ” we  are  not  told. 
Nor  does  the  quotation  of  Lord  Fisher’s  dictum, 
“ Reiteration  is  the  secret  of  conviction  ” (upon 
which  Dr.  Saleeby  certainly  acts  throughout  the 
book),  supply  the  clue.  Of  one  thing  we  are 
never  left  in  doubt,  and  that  is  our  national  decline, 
physical,  moral  and  economic.  It  is  a little  com- 
fort, however,  to  learn  that  we  are  not  past  redemp- 
tion. “ The  prospect  is  not  desperate.”  The 
remedy?  There  are  two:  listen  to  Dr.  Saleeby 
and  copy  America.  America  is  held  up  to  us,  on 
almost  every  page,  as  our  model  in  all  matters  both 
of  national  and  of  personal  progress. 

Much  of  the  material  in  the  book  gives  internal 
evidence  of  having  been  prepared  by  the  author  for 
platform  purposes.  It  is  perhaps  unfair,  there- 
fore, to  read  it  as  a serious  contribution  to  the 
science  either  of  preventive  medicine  or  of 
sociology. 
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LIBRARIANS 

Training  for  Librarianship.  By  J.  H.  Friedel. 
Lippincott.  7s.  6d. 

PUBLIC  Librarians  play  a larger  part  in 
American  life  than  they  do  with  us,  and  the 
profession  of  librarian  is  better  paid  and  more  dig- 
nified than  we  can  hope  to  see  it  at  present.  The 
safe-keeping  of  a collection  of  books  is  only  a small 
part  of  his  duty ; to  this  he  must  add  the  will  and 
capacity  to  advise  borrowers  as  to  their  reading, 
and  must  generally  concern  himself  in  promoting 
“ uplift  ” of  all  kinds  in  his  town  or  village.  Mr. 
Friedel’s  book  does  not  quite  convince  a European 
reader  that  so  wide  a field  can  be  traversed  without 
some  loss  of  thoroughness,  but  his  account  of  the 
more  recent  developments  of  American  specialism, 
such  as  work  for  the  mentally  defective,  the  un- 
skilled, the  untrained  and  the  alien,  is  illuminating 
to  the  social  student.  The  fact  that  some  libraries 
keep  special  books  for  negroes,  that  most  have  to 
cater  for  a large  number  of  readers  unfamiliar  with 
the  English  language,  and  that  a number  of  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  firms  have  large  tech- 
nical libraries  for  the  use  of  their  employees,  indi- 
cates the  necessity  for  training  many  types  of 
librarian.  The  supply  is  insufficient;  we  are  told 
that  librarian  posts  with  salaries  from  $1,500  to 
$3,000  dollars  have  been  vacant  for  months,  owing 
to  lack  of  suitable  candidates. 

On  the  interesting  question  of  the  proper  train- 
ing of  librarians,  Mr.  Friedel  is  a little  vague,  tak- 
ing refuge  in  important-looking  tabular  statements 
which  really  tell  one  little  beyond  the  cost  of 
librarian  courses  at  various  training  schools  and 
universities.  There  is  an  interesting  specimen  of 
an  entrance  examination  paper  for  librarians,  in 
which  candidates  are  asked  to  write  an  essay  on 
“ How  does  the  immigrant  affect  our  national 
life?”  and  to  “characterize  in  a sentence” 
Galileo,  Verdi,  Michael  Angelo,  Pestalozzi,  Lin- 
naeus, Caxton,  Dr.  Johnson,  Turgenieff,  Edgar 
Lee  Masters,  and  Lord  Dunsany.  We  should  like 
to  see  the  correct  answer  to  the  last.  The  book, 
though  adorned  with  photographs,  has  neither  an 
index  nor  a table  of  contents. 

FICTION  IN  BRIEF 

Six  Seconds  of  Darkness,  by  O.  R.  Cohen  (Nash, 
7s.  6d.  net),  is  an  American  detective  story.  During 
the  six  seconds  a murder  is  committed,  and  within  the 
next  twenty-four  hours  three  persons  give  themselves 
up  as  the  murderer.  The  story  is  well  worked  out,  and 
the  clue  to  the  guilty  person  is  given  early,  though  not 
disclosed  till  the  end ; but  we  must  add  that  either  the 
rules  of  the  American  police  force  are  very  elastic,  or 
the  author  allows  himself  a good  deal  of  liberty  in  deal- 
ing with  them. 

Ursula  Vanet,  by  Arthur  Mills  (Bale  & Danielsson, 
6s.  net),  is  a lively  story  with  plenty  of  horse  in  it,  a lot 
of  hunting,  a good  race  at  the  end,  life  at  Sandhurst  in 
the  middle  of  it,  and  throughout  a fair  amount  of  life 
in  the  Smart  Set.  We  can  recommend  it  thoroughly 
to  anyone  who<  loves  a lover  and  likes  a story  of  brave 
and  constant  youth. 

The  Love  of  Prince  Rameses,  by  Anthony  Arm- 
strong (Paul,  8s.  6d.  net),  is  told  as  a reincarnation 
narrative,  thus  enabling  the  author  to  untangle  any 
knots  in  the  story  by  a line  of  asterisks.  It  runs  on 
well-worn  lines,  the  heir  of  Pharaoh,  brought  up  in 
ignorance  of  his  birth,  acknowledged  by  his  father,  in 
love  with  the  wrong  woman  and  scorning  the  love  of 
her  who  would  have  made  his  succession  sure.  There 
is  some  quite  good  fighting  in  the  book. 
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THE  CITY 

This  Department  of  The  Saturday  Review  will 
shortly  come  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Hartley  Withers, 
at  present  Editor  of  ‘ The  Economist.’ 

The  Stock  Markets 

MEMBERS  as  well  as  the  public  are 
returning  in  force  from  their  holidays, 
and  Stock  Exchange  business  is  increas- 
ing-— slowly  perhaps,  but  still  perceptibly.  A 
week  ago  we  speculated  as  to  which  of  the 
movements  recently  started  had  the  most  stay- 
ing power.  So  far  Kaffirs  have  made  most  of 
the  pace,  and  there  has  been  quite  a migration  of 
jobbers  into  that  section  from  the  Oil  Market. 
Home  Rails  had  a " healthy  reaction  ” that  left 
them  little  the  worse.  No  great  amount  of  stock 
is  coming  out  at  present  prices,  the  majority  of 
holders  preferring  to  await  the  development  of  the 
decontrol  era.  The  appetite  of  investors  for  good 
gilt-edged  stuff  is  as  keen  as  ever,  the  second  of  the 
New  Zealand  guaranteed  electric  loans  being 
eagerly  snapped  up.  A third — probably  for  Christ- 
church— is  expected.  Argentine  Rails  are  cheered 
by  better  traffic  returns  and  the  prospect  of  reduced 
expenses.  Here  and  there  Industrials  are  respond- 
ing to  the  signs  of  trade  recovery.  The  reopening 
of  the  Ebbw  Vale  works  shows  that  our  steelmakers 
are  not  afraid  of  the  German  competition  of  which 
so  much  has  been  heard  recently,  and  we  under- 
stand that  a similarly  confident  view  is  being  held 
by  leading  ship-builders.  Confidence,  cheaper 
coal  and  immunity  from  labour  troubles  are  the 
chief  desiderata. 

Home  Railways 

A very  gratifying  showing  is  made  by  the  rail- 
way statistics  for  July.  The  gross  receipts  for  that 
month  were  £20,701,622  and  the  expenditure 
£20,448,884,  leaving  a credit  balance  of  £252,738, 
though  allowing  for  losses  on  “ other  businesses,” 
the  actual  surplus  was  £1 10,208.  While  this  is  not 
much  in  itself,  it  means  that  even  before  Govern- 
ment control  ended  the  railway  companies  were 
putting  their  best  foot  foremost  and  in  the  month 
when  trade  depression  was  still  acute  just  managed 
to  pay  their  way.  The  forward  policy  adopted  in 
excursion  and  other  facilities  was  evidently  begin- 
ning to  bear  fruit,  for  the  passenger  receipts 
amounted  to  £11,242,813  in  July,  against  an  aver- 
age of  £7,565,500  for  the  previous  three  months. 
There  remains  only  the  period  to  August  15,  to  be 
covered  bv  the  Ministry  of  Transport.  Further 
returns  will  be  issued  by  the  Railway  Companies 
themselves,  but  we  gather  that  there  is  little  proba- 
bility of  any  figures  being  available  before  the  end 
of  the  vear,  and  then  the  earnings  cannot  be  use- 
fully compared  with  those  of  last  year,  when  the 
lines  were  under  Government  control.  Presum- 
ably if  trade  were  really  active,  a much  better  show- 
ing than  that  of  Julv  would  be  possible. 

Grand  Trunks 

There  has  been  a slight  revival  of  speculative 
interest  in  Grand  Trunk  junior  stocks  in  view  of 
the  arbitrators’  award,  which  it  is  expected  will  be 
available  about  the  end  of  this  month  or  the  begin- 
ning of  October.  While  we  do  not  profess  to  know 
what  sum  the  arbitrators  have  decided  to  grant,  it 
is  worth  recalling  that  if  the  full  5,000,000  dols.  is 


granted,  it  is  proposed  to  give  the  First  Preference 
3-|  per  cent.,  the  Seconds  3 per  cent.,  the  Thirds 
2 per  cent,  and  the  Ordinary  f per  cent.,  any  less 
award  to  be  divided  in  the  same  proportion.  On 
this  basis  the  Third  Preference  and  Ordinary  have 
been  relatively  under-valued  in  the  market,  as  com- 
pared with  the  First  and  Second  Preference,  though 
until  the  amount  of  the  award  is  known  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  that  any  of  the  stocks  is  cheap.  The 
Canadian  Government  has  decided  not  to  pay  the 
September  interest  on  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  4 per 
cent.  Debenture  stock,  but  it  is  expected  that  when 
the  award  has  been  issued  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Ordinary  stock  is  transferred  to  the  Government, 
the  latter  will  begin  the  payment  of  interest  on  the 
4 per  cent.  Debenture  stock  as  from  May  21,  when 
the  operation  of  the  Grand  T runk  system  was 
assumed  by  the  Government.  Holders  of  the  4 
per  cent.  Debenture  stock  therefore  would  be  wise 
to  exercise  a little  more  patience. 

Official  End  of  the  War 

The  date  of  the  official  termination  of  the  War 
is  of  considerable  importance  to  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, inasmuch  as  the  Emergency  Rules  provide 
that  the  pre-war  contango  account,  to  which  we 
referred  recently,  must  be  liquidated  within  twelve 
months  from  that  date.  Those  who  were  running 
stock  on  loan  when  war  broke  out,  or  carrying  over 
on  contango,  have  therefore  another  year  to  run, 
and  the  general  opinion  is  that  there  can  be  no  re- 
sumption of  the  fortnightly  settlements  until  this 
open  account  is  cleared  up.  Of  course  its  dimen- 
sions have  greatly  diminished  since  August,  1914, 
because  the  making  up  prices  or  mean  prices  of 
July  27,  1914,  have,  in  many  cases,  since  been 
reached,  when  the  rules  provide  that  the  account  in 
the  securities  concerned  must  be  automatically 
liquidated.  Estimates  of  the  total  amount  at  pre- 
sent involved  in  the  pre-war  account  range  from 
5 to  10  millions,  and  the  Committee  is  being  urged 
to  have  a return  made  of  the  exact  amount  outstand- 
ing in  each  market.  The  largest  is  in  Home  Rails, 
none  of  which  has  recovered  to  the  pre-war  making 
up  prices.  At  present  quotations,  heavy  deprecia- 
tion is  still  shown,  but  the  recent  improvement  in 
this  group  encourages  the  hope  that  a further  re- 
covery will  be  made  before  it  is  necessary  to  close 
the  account.  Consols  and  other  pre-war  Govern- 
ment loans,  together  with  Grand  Trunks,  are  also 
believed  to  comprise  a fairly  large  amount  out- 
standing. In  Kaffirs  and  Industrials,  the  open 
account  is  probably  of  small  dimensions,  but  it 
would  clear  the  air  considerably  if  the  exact  posi- 
tion were  made  known. 

Rubber  Market  Uncertainty 

It  is  not  yet  known  what  measure  of  support  is 
being  given  to  the  scheme  broached  by  the  Rubber 
Growers’  Association  for  controlling  the  produc- 
tion and  sale  of  plantation  rubber,  but  as  it  was 
understood  that  success  depended  to  a great  extent 
on  the  attitude  of  Dutch  planting  interests,  and  as 
the  response  made  by  the  latter  has  been  anything 
but  encouraging,  the  fate  of  the  scheme  does  not 
look  hopeful.  Probably  it  will  be  necessary  to 
modifv  it.  Whilst  nearly  all  are  agreed  that 
further  restriction  of  output,  involving  some  sort 
of  control,  is  highly  desirable,  there  is  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  attempting  to 
control  the  sale  and  price  of  the  commodity.  How- 
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ever,  mere  agreement  on  the  subject  of  production 
will  be  something  gained,  and  on  this  there  is  likeli- 
hood of  unity  being  reached.  The  Rubber  Share- 
holders’ Association,  formed  this  week,  may  be  able 
to  help  investors  to  make  up  their  minds.  The 
concern  has  a strong  backing  in  the  Stock  Exchange 
and  has  had  an  encouraging  reception  from  share- 
holders. It  will,  presumably,  supplement  the 
efforts  of  the  Rubber  Growers’  Association  in  the 
direction  of  concerted  action  to  remedy  the  existing 
state  of  affairs  in  the  industry. 

Confiscatory  Taxes  in  Java 

Plantation  companies  operating  in  the  Dutch 
Colonies  have  just  received  a very  unpleasant  shock 
in  the  announcement  of  increased  taxation  in  Java, 
the  worst  feature  of  which  is  that  it  is  retrospective. 
The  increases  apparently  will  be  operative  from 
1919  onwards.  Income  tax,  for  example,  will  not 
be  based  on  a three  year  average,  but  on  one  year, 
and  this  will  operate  very  harshly  in  most  com- 
panies, for  1919  was  a year  of  exceptional  profit. 
Then  there  is  a tax  on  dividends,  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  English  companies  are  not  the 
actual  owners  of  estates,  but  hold  the  shares  in  a 
corresponding  Dutch  company.  Even  though  the 
former  may  not  have  paid  a dividend,  the  tax  may 
be  levied  on  the  whole  of  the  profit  received  by  the 
English  company.  A coffee  tax  based  on  the 
abnormal  profits  made  in  1919  also  hits  the  com- 
panies very  severely,  the  more  so  as  it  fixes  the  cost 
of  production  which  in  some  cases  is  considerably 
below  the  actual  cost  incurred.  Yet  another  addi- 
tional tax  is  under  consideration  which  takes  20% 
of  any  profit  after  6%  has  been  paid  to  the  share- 
holders. This  kind  of  thing  is  not  calculated  to 
attract  additional  capital  to  the  Dutch  Colonies.  It 
amounts  to  a gross  imposition,  and  may  well  prove 
the  last  straw  for  many  companies  faced  with  the 
alternative  of  closing  down  or  working  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Government.  Shares  in  many 
of  the  Java  companies  have  been  heavily  depressed, 
cases  in  point  being  Besocki  and  Java  United, 
which  are  now  priced  at  about  12/6  and  10/-  re- 
spectively, comparing  with  49/6  reached  last  year. 

Oil  Share  Market 

Prices  last  week  moved  within  narrow  limits,  and 
there  was  rather  less  business  than  during  the  pre- 
vious week.  The  tone  of  the  market,  however, 
during  the  last  few  days  has  been  distinctly  firmer 
and  shares  which  have  come  on  the  market  have 
been  well  taken.  The  report  of  the  Apex  Company 
that  their  No.  7 well  produced  over  46,000  barrels 
in  a week,  and  the  weekly  production  of  1,372  tons 
published  by  the  United  British  Oilfields  (twice 
that  of  the  preceding  period),  have  attracted  atten- 
tion to  the  Trinidad  group  generally. 

Paris  turned  to  buying  Mexican  Eagle  and  Shell 
on  Wednesday,  and  there  has  been  a demand  from 
the  East  for  Burmahs  and  Attocks,  and  earlier  in 
the  week  for  British  Burmahs.  There  has  been 
quite  a fair  business  in  Eagle  Transport  7%  Notes 


and  at  96J  they  look  cheap.  Anglo-Persian  and 
Burmah  Preference  issues  have  been  in  slightly 
less  demand.  Burmahs  have  risen  from  5 11/ 16 
to  5§,  Eagles  from  4 19/32  to  4I,  Royal  Dutch 
from  38J  to  39,  Shells  from  4 13/16  to  4 29/32.  In 
the  Trinidad  Market  Apex  have  risen  \ to  1 31/32, 
Central  J to  3 1 / 16,  Leaseholds  1/16  to  1 29/32, 
United  British  3/32  to  13/16.  Attocks  have  come 
up  from  2\  to  2-f,  Anglo  Egyptian  B have  put  on 
1 / 16  at  1 7/16.  Indo  Burmahs  and  Kerns  have 
slipped  back  from  9/9  to  8/6,  and  from  19/-  to  18/6 
respectively. 

British  Oil  Imports 

The  value  of  the  oil  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  first  half  of  the  current  year,  ex- 
ceeds by  over  £4,500,000  the  value  of  the  imports 
for  the  like  period  of  1920.  In  1919  the  imports 
totalled  some  713,883,737  gallons.  The  first  six 
months  of  1921  furnish  a total  of  nearly  525,000,000 
gallons.  January  of  this  year  was  well  in  the  lead 
with  its  total  importations,  98,548,768  gallons, 
until  May  topped  the  100  million  gallon  point. 
June  attained  to  102,996,712  gallons — and  later  we 
find  July  beginning  the  latter  half  of  the  year  with 
the  further  impressive  advance  to  125,674,619  gal- 
lons. From  January  to  June  Fuel  Oil  mounted 
steadily  by  millions  of  gallons,  from  31  to  over  53 
million  gallons.  Motor  spirit  touched  top  in 
January  with  somewhat  over  32  million  gallons — 
February  and  June  saw  this  total  about  halved, 
while  the  three  intervening  months  ranged  between 
23  and  28  million  gallons.  Fuel  oil  in  July  improved 
on  the  month  preceding  by  well  over  13  million 
barrels ; crude  oil  also  began  the  second  half  of  the 
year  spiritedly  with  15,796,276  gallons,  as  com- 
pared with  the  7,137,546  gallons  imported  during 
June.  Fuel  oil  distributors  report  that  most  of  the 
conversions  from  coal  to  oil  made  this  year  bid  fair 
to  be  permanent. 

Mexican  Eagles 

Well  up  to  the  middle  of  August  the  oil  shipments 
from  Mexican  ports  were  substantially  a repetition 
of  the  July  position,  which  found  one  company — 
the  Mexican  Eagle — responsible  for  nearly  half  the 
total  shipments  for  the  month  which,  by  the  way, 
according  to  revised  figures,  were  6,241,000  barrels. 
The  conference  now  in  session  in  Mexico  City  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  leading  American 
producers  is  expected  to  have  tangible  results  on 
the  vexed  taxation  problem,  but  it  would  be  a 
sitrange  surrender  of  diplomatic  leverage  on  the 
Obregon  government’s  part,  were  the  concessions 
anticipated  from  this  conference  found  to  be  suscept- 
ible of  influence  by  recent  curtailed  shipments.  In 
other  words,  Mexico’s  political  chance  hinges  on 
her  petroleum  wealth,  and  the  view  that  owing  to 
decreased  shipments  her  leaders  are  likely  to  recede 
from  the  position  they  have  taken  up  is  certainly 
not  deficient  in  optimism.  And  this  attitude  of  the 
government  is  not  weakened  by  the  newly-born 
apprehension  among  the  “boycotters”  created  by 
the  action  of  the  Mexican  Eagle  Co.,  in  buying  pro- 
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duction  in  the  southern  part  of  the  heavily-produc- 
ing Amatlan  field,  where  the  oil  will  be  run  at  the 
expense  of  the  company’s  own  production  in  the 
northern  section  of  the  field.  Should  the  Eagle 
continue  purchases  in  central  and  southern  Amat- 
lan, and  increase  pipe-line  runs  from  there  to  around 

100.000  barrels  daily,  obviously  a new  policy  will  be 
imposed  on  those  companies  who  could  afford  to 
take  it  easy  so  long  as  the  Eagle  Co.  confined  its 
big  runs  to  the  northern  part  of  the  field,  for  these 
would  have  little  effect  on  the  southern  portion. 
Both  parties  are  likely  to  be  impressed,  too,  by  the 
fact  that  the  July  revenue  to  the  government  ex- 
ceeded one  half  that  of  June  with  its  more  than 
average  shipments.  Nevertheless,  the  govern- 
ment’s willingness  to  meet  the  disaffected  producers 
in  conference  is  in  itself  an  excellent  omen  that  a 
workable  solution  will  result. 

Cotton  Dearer 

Our  Manchester  correspondent  writes  : — In  local 
trade  circles  the  feature  of  interest  this  week  has 
been  the  important  rise  in  raw  cotton  prices.  A 
much  stronger  feeling  has  prevailed  in  New  York 
and  Liverpool,  and  owing  to  active  buying,  rates 
have  gone  up  from  day  to  day.  Since  the  beginning 
of  August  values  in  American  qualities  have  ad- 
vanced 2d.  a lb.,  from  8fd.  to  nd.  Weather  ad- 
vices from  the  belt  in  the  United  States  are  very  un- 
satisfactory, and  estimates  of  the  yield  for  this 
season  are  being  reduced.  According  to  some 
authorities,  the  output  will  not  be  more  than 

7.500.000  bales  against  11,377,000  bales  last  year. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  carry-over  at  the 
end  of  July  was  about  9,000,000  bales ; so  there  is 
no  probability  of  any  real  scarcity  during  the  next 
twelve  months.  Some  advices  from  the  States  refer 
to  the  poor  quality  of  the  cotton  this  season,  and  as 
Lancashire  uses  the  better  kinds,  this  factor  is  im- 
portant if  the  news  is  trustworthy.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  traders  in  Manchester  have  taken  the 
rise  in  cotton  very  calmly,  and  there  is  no  rush  to 
place  orders  in  yarn  and  cloth.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  higher  prices  can  be  maintained  with- 
out trade  support. 

Trade  Prospects  in  India 

The  importance  of  India  as  an  outlet  for  Lanca- 
shire cotton  goods  cannot  be  exaggerated,  and  it  is 
natural  that  local  merchants  should  be  uneasy  as 
to  the  effects  upon  trade  of  the  disturbances  in  the 
Malabar  district.  A leading  Manchester  merchant 
this  week  stated  that  the  riots  have  been  purely  local, 
and  the  latest  advices  are  that  the  trouble  is  practi- 
cally at  an  end.  The  Monsoon  season  so  far  has 
been  very  good,  but,  of  course,  the  September  rains 
are  important,  and  until  the  end  of  this  month  we 
shall  not  know  if  the  Monsoon  has  proved  entirely 
successful.  Dealers  in  India  are  not  likely  to  be  in 
a position  to  import  Lancashire  goods  on  a freer 
scale  until  the  export  trade  revives.  The  value  of 
the  rupee  has  recently  improved,  but  on  this  point 
steadiness  is  a vital  factor.  Stocks  of  cloth  in  India 
are  not  heavy,  and  given  a less  uncertain  outlook  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  a larger  buying  in  textiles 
this  autumn. 

Textile  Shares 

The  market  for  Textile  shares  on  the  Manchester 
Stock  Exchange  this  week  has  been  better.  Prices 
have  tended  to  harden  and  brokers  have  reported 


more  buying  orders.  Quotations  for  the  leading 
combines,  such  as  Line  Spinners,  Calico  Printers 
and  Bleachers,  are  higher  on  the  week.  Business 
in  mill  shares  has  been  practically  at  a standstill  as 
a result  of  the  Oldham  holidays.  Rumours  with 
regard  to  the  financial  position  of  certain  companies 
are  causing  some  uneasiness. 

The  Mining  Market 

The  course  of  the  Mining  Market  has  been  dis- 
appointing. There  was  considerable  activity  in 
Kaffirs  until  Paris,  apparently  alarmed  at  the  grow- 
ing political  disquiet  on  the  Continent,  called  a halt, 
while  Johannesburg,  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
week  a supporter  of  the  shares,  subsequently  showed 
a disposition  to  secure  profits.  According  to  cable 
advices  a rumour  has  been  in  circulation  at  the  Cape 
to  the  effect  that  the  Imperial  Authorities  had  agreed 
to  purchase  the  Rand  output,  for  the  next  two  years, 
at  the  fixed  price  of  nos.  per  ounce.  Why  our 
Government  should  make  an  arrangement  which 
would  tend  to  nullify  the  hoped-for  results  of  our 
present  sacrifices  to  restore  currency  to  the  normal 
is  not  clear.  General  Smuts  has  arrived  at  the 
Cape,  two  days  ahead  of  his  scheduled  time,  and 
there  may  be  presently  an  official  announcement  re- 
garding the  disposal  of  the  ex-enemy  shares.  Some 
interest  has  been  shown  in  the  possibility  of  reduc- 
ing working  expenses  by  improved  methods  of  ex- 
traction. Rezendes  have  been  bought  on  a cable 
that  the  company  would  pay  its  usual  dividend  (at 
the  rate  of  40  per  cent,  per  annum)  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  in  addition  distribute  a bonus  of  25  per 
cent,  in  shares,  the  capital  being  increased  from 
£120,000  to  £150,000  for  that  purpose.  Another  of 
Sir  Abe  Bailey’s  concerns,  the  Cam  and  Motor,  has 
struck  a rich  patch  of  ore  in  its  eleventh  level,  but  as 
the  concern  is  rather  heavily  in  debt,  and  the  claim 
area  small,  the  present  market  capitalisation  of 
£400,000  seems  sufficient  in  the  present  state  of 
development.  De  Beers  have  been  bought  on  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  explosives,  a monopoly  of  its 
principal  subsidiary.  The  absence  of  news  with  re- 
gard to  the  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  caused  some  sagging  in  Russo-Asiatics. 
National  Mining  have  been  offered  at  is.  3d.,  for  the 
1 os.  paid  share,  on  some  disappointment  that  the 
directors  have  definitely  refused  to  sanction  the 
cancellation  of  the  outstanding  liability.  Tin  min- 
ing shares  have  been  firm,  on  the  harder  tendency 
for  the  metal,  while  Rio  Tintos  have  advanced  on 
better  trade  reports. 
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The  Doctor  should  know — 

but  an  unnecessary  precaution  if 
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Evaporated  Milk, 

“ Veribest  ” Evaporated  Milk  is  prepared  for  your 
table  under  the  most  exacting  conditions. 

From  the  care  and  condition  of  the  cows  and  their 
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Notes  of  the  Week 

MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE  is  evidently  a firm 
believer  in  the  spirit  of  place.  What 
might  not  be  accomplished  at  Downing 
Street,  Lympne,  Versailles,  or  Chequers  is  to  be 
tried  at  Inverness,  whose  Town-hall  must  now  be 
added  to  the  Temples  of  Chance  dedicated  to  the 
mixture  of  gambling  and  bargaining  which  we  are 
asked  to  call  statesmanship.  There  the  group  of 
Spanish-American,  Welsh  and  English  agitators 
who  claim  to  represent  Ireland  will  meet  the  group  of 
Welsh,  English-American,  Scotch  and  Canadian 
politicians  who  represent  England  and,  in  full  con- 
clave as  a miniature  League  of  Nations,  decide  what 
is  to  be  done  with  Irish  Ulster.  For  that  is  what  it 
will  really  amount  to. 


The  negotiations  between  the  Government  and  Sinn 
Fein  were  clearly  leading  nowhere.  Historical 
analogies,  quotations  from  forgotten  Nationalist 
leaders,  little  disquisitions  on  the  nature  of  nationality, 
little  debating-society  points  with  their  openings  for 
further  controversy  over  abstractions — on  these  terms 
the  correspondence  might  have  gone  on  for  ever  with- 
out effecting  anything.  It  has  had,  however,  two 
useful  results.  It  has  kept  the  truce  in  being  and  it 
has  committed  both  sides  to  a real  attempt  at  a settle- 
men.  Mr.  de  Valera  is  no  longer  as  insistent  as  he 
was  on  separation  and  a republic.  He  still  rejects  the 
Government’s  offer,  but  he  is  careful  to  suggest  an 
alternate  formula  on  which  the  plenipotentaries  can 
meet  and  confer.  Ten  minutes’  talk  round  a table  in 
a matter  of  this  kind  is  worth  weeks  of  letter  writing. 


The  British  Government  has  done  well  to  be  patient, 
to  refrain  from  anything  that  even  looks  like  an  ulti- 
matum and  to  follow  up  with  promptness  the  pro- 
posal for  a conference.  It  cannot  for  one  moment  yield 


on  the  major  issue  of  the  constitutional  and  strategic 
unity  of  the  two  islands,  nor  is  there  in  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain  a single  section  of  opinion  that  would 
not  support  it  in  resisting  and  in  quelling  a separatist 
movement.  The  Irish  misunderstanding  of  Britain  has 
been  by  no  means  the  least  of  the  Irish  difficulties,  but 
on  this  point  it  is  vital  that  there  should  be  no  illusions. 
The  fullest  possible  measure  of  self-government  under 
the  Crown  and  within  the  Empire,  coupled  with  the 
co-operative  safeguarding  of  the  interests  that  are 
common  to  both  countries — that  is  as  far  as  any 
British  Government  can  ever  go.  There  is  no  reason 
as  yet  for  doubting  that  the  Sinn  Feiners  in  the  end 
will  close  with  the  offer  rather  than  lisk  and  lose 
everything. 


The  Trades  Union  Congress,  “ representing  ” up- 
wards of  6,000,000  persons,  opened  on  Monday  with 
an  address  from  the  President,  Mr.  E.  L.  Poulton, 
who  “ wants  to  see  the  existing  State  overthrown,” 
but  not  all  at  once.  Mr.  Poulton  defended  restriction 
of  output,  and  held  that  the  best  remedy  for  the 
economic  situation  was  a shorter  working  week  for 
labour.  Most  of  the  speaking  during  the  week  was  at 
about  this  level.  The  Congress  declared  itself  for  the 
nationalisation  of  the  railways  and  other  hardy 
annuals  on  the  agenda;  but  there  was  much  less  than 
usual  of  revolutionary  matter,  in  spite  of  the  evidently 
unanimous  conviction  of  the  8oo  delegates  present 
that  the  employer  is  the  natural  and  ruthless  enemy 
of  the  working  man.  It  appeared,  indeed,  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings,  that  some  trade  unions  and 
co-operative  societies  are  not  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  their  paid  staffs.  Unemployment  was  warmly 
discussed,  and  it  was  declared  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  provide  “ work  or  adequate  mainten- 
ance.” But  the  Congress  evidently  felt  more  than 
ever  its  own  ineffectiveness  as  a mere  resolution- 
passing machine,  and  there  were  many  hopeful  refer- 
ences to  the  new  executive  organ  of  the  Congress,  the 
General  Council.  That  body  now  enters  upon  its 
duties,  and  is  expected  to  act  as  a real  co-ordinating 
and  directing  force  in  the  trade-union  movement — 
which,  at  the  present  time,  too  much  resembles  a 
movement  down  a steep  place  in  the  direction  of  the 
sea. 


A correspondent  who  has  just  returned  from  an 
extended  tour  of  Esthonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  in- 
forms us  that  the  economic  position  of  the  three 
small  Baltic  republics  has  been  greatly  improved  by 
reason. of  their  harvests,  the  volume  and  excellence  of 
which  have  far  surpassed  expectations,  and  that  this 
may  be  expected  to  react  favourably  on  their  political 
prospects.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  Nature  had 
made  a business  of  being  kind  to  these  little  States, 
for,  unlike  so  much  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  they  had 
this  year  plenty  of  seasonal  rains,  and  the  drought 
did  not  put  in  an  appearance  till  well  into  July — and 
that  was  of  course  the  very  time  when  dry  weather 
was  wanted.  The  winter-sown  rye  and  wheat  were 
got  in  early,  and  the  yield  is  both  heavy  and  of  high 
quality.  The  other  crops — oats,  barley,  flax,  and 
potatoes — are  all  very  good.  Esthonia,  which  is  some- 
times termed  the  “ Potato  Republic,”  has  such  an 
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abundance  of  potatoes  that  she  will  materially  add  to 
her  income  by  their  export  in  large  quantities.  The 
summer-apple  harvest  of  Latvia  was  enormous. 
Lithuania,  or  rather  the  Kovno  province  part  of  it, 
has  always  been  a rich  little  land.  The  peasantry  of 
these  States,  which  really  are  peasant  States,  is 
prosperous,  and  this  fact  must  tell  on  their  political 
fortunes. 


Mention  of  Lithuania  naturally  brings  up  the  sub- 
ject of  Poland,  who  flings  a disquieting  shadow  over 
the  pleasant  plains  of  Kovno  and  the  whole  valley  of 
the  Niemen.  The  possession  of  Vilna,  the  matter  in 
dispute  between  them,  has  not  yet  been  settled,  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  League  of  Nations  will  soon 
find  some  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem.  As 
things  are,  the  Lithuanians  simply  hate  the  Poles, 
who  under  a very  thin  disguise  hold  in  their  hands 
the  historic  capital  of  Lithuania,  and  little  Lithuanian 
boys  are  being  taught  to-day  by  their  fathers  to  say 
that  when  they  grow  up  the  chief  object  of  their  lives 
will  be  to  shoot  Poles.  Two-thirds  of  the  revenue  of 
Lithuania  are  spent  in  maintaining  her  army  of  50,000 
men,  and  further  to  protect  her  from  a chauvinist 
Poland  that  threatens  her  independence  there  is  an 
organisation  of  150,000  “ partisans  ” ready  to  take 
the  field  at  a moment’s  notice. 


Yet  this  hardly  seems  the  time  when  Poland  can 
engage  in  any  considerable  outside  adventure.  She  is 
in  a desperate  position  financially.  Money  talks,  and 
the  Exchanges  this  week  have  been  talking  pretty 
loudly  about  the  value  of  the  Polish  mark,  the  rate 
quoted  being  as  high  as  14,000  marks  to  the  pound 
sterling.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising that  there  is  something  like  panic  in  Warsaw 
among  the  governing  classes  and  the  more  thought- 
ful of  the  people,  who  fear  that  unless  some  remedy 
is  found  their  independence  will  be  jeopardised. 
Patriotic  Poles  must  surely  see  that  the  duty  that 
presses  upon  them  is  to  rescue  their  country  from 
the  financial  morass  in  which  it  is  so  deeply  plunged. 
Nor  is  this  effort,  if  not  put  off  too  long,  impossible 
of  success,  and  it  will  certainly  be  forwarded  by  the 
appointment  of  a competent  foreign  expert  which  the 
Polish  Government  is  understood  to  be  contemplating. 


In  several  towns  during  the  past  week  there  have 
been  demonstrations  by  the  unemployed  of  a disquiet- 
ing character,  disquieting  not  because  the  damage  done 
has  been  particularly  great,  but  because  the  spirit  dis- 
played and  the  assumptions  behind  it  mean  the  end 
of  both  order  and  of  solvency,  unless  they  are  checked 
and  abandoned.  Those  assumptions  are  that  every 
man  has  a claim'  upon  the  State,  either  for  work  or  for 
maintenance,  and  that  if  neither  can  be  provided,  it  is 
one  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  smash  windows, 
overawe  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  take  whatever  can  be 
had.  A very  slight  extension  of  these  doctrines  and 
there  will  hardly  be  a city  without  its  riots  or  with  any- 
thing in  its  exchequer.  The  true  remedies  for  unem- 
ployment, as  we  urge  elsewhere,  are  industrial  peace, 
a spirit  of  concord  and  co-operation  such  as  seems 
almost  to  have  vanished  from  present-day  Trade 
Unionism,  and  a free  labour  market.  It  is  not  Toryism 
but  mere  economic  commonsense  to  insist  that  the 
people  should  support  the  Government,  not  the  Govern- 
ment the  people;  and  we  hope  that  the  Ministry  of 
Health  will  drop  heavily  on  the  local  authorities  who 
are  squandering  the  ratepayers’  money  on  doles  that 
impoverish  everybody  and  do  nobody  any  lasting  good, 
and  that  in  some  cases  have  proved  to  be  equal  to,  or 
greater  than,  the  wages  paid  in  the  district  for  honest 
work. 


Whatever  may  be  our  views  of  the  Germans  col- 
lectively, we  think  it  impossible  not  to  regard  with 
respect  the  virile  character  and  the  resolute  policy  of 
Dr.  Wirth,  the  German  Chancellor.  The  situation  in 
Germany  is  undoubtedly  highly  critical,  but  he 
appears  to  be  handling  it  with  courage,  energy,  and 
success.  On  tlfe  one  side  he  has  to  meet  the  attacks 
of  the  Monarchists  and  Nationalists— the  Right — who 
are  stubbornly  hostile  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
republic,  and  on  the  other  he  has  to  face  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Communist  and  Bolshevist  elements — the 
Left — which  are  far  from  negligible  and  beneath  the 
surface  are  hard  at  work  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment. As  to  the  Monarchists,  Dr.  Wirth  declared 
on  Sunday  last  that  he  was  prepared  to  employ  any 
means  in  the  power  of  the  State  against  reaction. 


At  the  moment  the  chief  theatre  of  this  reaction 
is  Bavaria.  Since  the  collapse  of  the  Munich  Bol- 
shevist Government  two  years  ago,  Bavaria  has  been 
under  martial  law — which  at  first  was  directed  against 
the  Communists,  but  later  has  been  used  by  the 
Government  of  that  State  to  protect  the  Monarchist 
reactionaries,  who  in  their  papers  daily  assail  the 
Chancellor  as  a miscreant  and  a traitor.  Dr.  Wirth 
has  ordered  the  suppression  of  these  journals,  and 
he  states  that  he  will  introduce  in  the  Reichstag  a 
law  of  libel  to  safeguard  the  honour  of  the  men  “who 
are  in  the  heat  of  the  political  fight.”  We  believe 
that  behind  the  Chancellor  stands  the  great  mass  of 
the  sober-minded  and  industrious  German  people. 
And  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  Dr.  Wirth  who 
is  striving  with  all  his  might  to  carry  out  the  repara- 
tions. 


The  announcement  in  Thursday’s  Times  that  con- 
versations preliminary  to  the  Washington  Conference 
are  to  begin  forthwith  in  London  comes  none  too  soon. 
In  less  than  two  months  the  Conference  is  due  to 
assemble.  The  world  at  large  hopes  much  from  it; 
diplomatists  little.  The  latter  have  not  yet  seen 
sufficient  signs  that  President  Harding  and  his 
advisers  have  learned  from  the  example  of  the  Peace 
Conference  in  Paris  the  almost  crucial  importance  of 
sound  method  and  careful  provident  procedure;  and 
there  is  a sort  of  professional  scepticism  among  Am- 
bassadors of  America’s  ability  to  handle  any  large 
international  transaction.  Three-fourths  of  the  real 
work  of  any  such  Conference,  if  it  is  to  be  successful, 
must  be  done  before  it  meets.  In  this  case  one  great 
opportunity  was  let  slip  when  the  Dominion  Premiers 
were  allowed  to  leave  London  without  consulting  with 
the  representatives  of  the  other  Powers  on  the  details 
of  the  agenda.  Another  risk  has  been  run  by  the 
subsequent  delay  in  getting  down  to  business.  .A 
bare  eight  weeks  is  little  enough  for  the  essential 
spade  work  and  the  hammering  out  of  agreed  solu- 
tions on  matter  of  principle,  without  which,  as  Paris 
taught  us,  an  international  Conference  is  apt  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
decisions  expected  from  it. 


What  Sir  Trevor  Dawson  was  saying  on  Wednes- 
day in  regard  to  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  Germany 
through  the  depreciation  of  the  mark  needs  to  be 
supplemented  before  it  can  be  accepted  as  a full  state- 
ment of  the  case.  If  a worthless  currency  is  really  the 
asset  he  seems  to  imply,  then  Poland  must  be  better 
off  than  Germany  and  Russia  best  off  of  all.  The 
truth  is,  of  course,  that  a fall  in  exchange  cuts  more 
ways  than  one.  It  may  heir  Germany  to  manufacture 
and  to  export  certain  classes  of  goods  all  the  in- 
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gredients  of  which  are  procurable  from  within  her  own 
borders;  but  it  tells  heavily  against  her  the  moment 
she  starts  purchasing  raw  material  abroad.  If,  how- 
ever, we  decide  that  Germany  gains  more  than  she 
loses  and  that  it  is  to  our  interest  to  help  to  restore 
the  old  parity,  then  surely  we  are  setting  about  the 
business  in  a very  queer  way.  Clearly  we  ought  to 
encourage  Germany’s  exports,  for  the  more  she  sells 
abroad  the  more  quickly  will  the  mark  recover  its 
former  value.  But  the  policy  we  are  actually  pursu- 
ing, if  it  be  a policy,  is  that  of  throwing  all  possible 
impediments  in  the  way  of  Germany’s  trading  in 
British  markets  and  thus  of  perpetuating  the  very 
handicap  in  her  favour  of  which  the  managing  director 
of  Vickers’  was  complaining. 


Germany  is  never  going  to  oust  British  trade  either 
in  the  home  or  in  foreign  markets  because  the  mark 
is  worth  little  more  than  a penny.  If  she  ousts  it  at 
all  it  will  be  because  she  works  harder  and  more  in- 
telligently and  plays  less ; because  she  believes  in 
applied  science ; because  her  financial  policy  is  framed  to 
encourage  industry  instead  of  hampering  it;  because 
she  has  studied  and  practised  to  greater  purpose  the 
ways  and  means  of  mass  production,  the  combination 
of  competing  interests,  collective  selling  agencies,  and 
all  the  other  details  of  business  organisation  on  the 
great  scale.  In  brains,  research,  hard  work  and  in 
the  quality  of  her  commercial  statesmanship  lie  what- 
ever genuine  and  permanent  advantages  Germany 
possesses  over  us  as  a trading  nation ; and  our  business 
is  to  meet  and  beat  her  on  these  grounds  and  with 
her  own  weapons.  The  other  factors  that  seem  to 
favour  her  at  the  moment  are  transitory  even  when 
they  are  not  imaginary.  But  these  are  enduring. 


If  speeches  and  the  lofty  utterances  of  good  and1  Wise 
sentiments  could  justify  Lord  Reading’s  appointment  to 
India,  it  would  already  be  justified.  And  if  Lord  Read- 
ing succeeds  in  embodying  half  the  merit  of  his  speeches 
in  his  official  actions  and  rule,  he  will  have  accomplished 
a task  of  supreme  delicacy  and  difficulty  and  proved 
those  critics  who,  like  ourselves,  regarded  his  appoint- 
ment as  unfortunate,  to  have  been  wrong.  His  address 
at  the  swearing-in  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  was 
excellent — paternal,  even  patriarchal  in  the  best  sense. 
Impartial  justice  and  the  keeping  of  order  are  our  first 
duties  in  India;  and  British  prestige  there,  as  every- 
where else,  can  rest  soundly  on  only  one  thing — straight 
dealing,  backed  by  a strong  arm-.  If  we  try  to  be 
clever  we  are  lost. 


Dr.  Nansen,  whose  inability  to  receive  a deputation 
of  journalists  last  week  was  unfortunate,  has  further 
complicated  the  Russian  famine  relief  tangle  by  enter- 
ing into  an  agreement,  outside  his  official  duties,  con- 
cerning the  £10,000,000  credit  which  the  Soviet 
Government  desires  to  raise  in  Europe.  We  should  be 
slow  to  cast  doubt  upon  the  integrity  of  Dr.  Nansen; 
but  both  parties  to  the  settlement  are  so  suspicious  of 
one  another  that  they  are  taking  every  care  over  pre- 
liminaries, the  Russian  Government  fearing  that  the 
relief  funds  will  be  used  to  starve  out  the  Red  Army, 
and  the  other  European  Governments  that  they  will  be 
misappropriated  by  Lenin  to  further  his  ends.  These, 
however,  are  considerations  unlikely  to  appeal  to 
several  millions  of  starving  and1  pestilence-ridden  Rus- 
sians. If  action  is  much  longer  delayed  by  talk,  there 
will  be  no  one  left  to  relieve.  That  would  be  one  way 
out  of  the  difficulty,  but  not  the  one  which1  those  con- 
cerned profess  to  desire. 


We  are  glad  to  see,  in  the  report  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  appointed  by  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  to  consider  the  working  of  the  Ancient  Monu- 
ments Act,  a recognition  of  the  principle  to  which  this 
Review  has  held  for  many  years — namely,  that 
national  monuments,  be  they  houses  or  churches,  in 
occupation  or  in  ruins,  are  national  possessions  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  not  only  to  preserve,  but  to 
protect  from  the  usually  well-intentioned,  but  often 
fatal  and  meddling  hand  of  the  amateur  custodian  or 
life-tenant.  It  is  not  likely  that  all  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  will  be  carried  out;  we  doubt  if 
in  the  present  state  of  affairs  it  is  possible  that  they 
should  be;  but  it  is  something  to  have  advanced  so  far 
as  to  admit  that  the  preservation  of  beautiful  things  is 
a duty  of  the  State.  When  it  has  been  further  recog- 
nised that  the  care  of  such  monuments,  the  work  of 
artists,  should  be  entrusted  to  artists  rather  than  to 
industrious  lay  officials,  we  shall  have  advanced  a step 
further. 


Scientific  thought  is  largely  in  the  melting-pot 
through  the  lesearches  of  Herr  Einstein,  about  whose 
theories  much  will  of  necessity  be  said  at  this  year’s 
session  of  the  British  Association.  Among  the 
many  other  important  subjects  down  for  discussion, 
one  which  is  of  peculiar  interest  is  that  concerned 
with  mind,  particularly  in  its  relation  to  matter.  This 
subject,  which  until  recent  years  was  derided  by  men 
of  science,  has  so  asserted  itself  by  the  success  of  the 
treatment  of  psycho-neurosis  in  the  war  that  it  can  no 
longer  be  neglected.  The  more  it  is  tackled  by  men  of 
science,  particularly  of  the  medical  profession,  the 
better;  for  psychology  is  in  danger  of  getting  into'  the 
hands  of  quacks  and  amateurs,  or  of  philosophers  who 
try  to  prove  too  much  from  it.  It  is  a science,  and 
must  be  treated  solely  as  such;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  if  it  is  so  treated,  in  a comparatively  short 
period  of  years  it  will  so  revolutionise  medical  practice 
that  every  ailment  of  the  body  will  come  to  be  treated 
through  the  mind. 


The  egregious  Mr.  Clark  has  quite  defeated  the  sea 
serpent  as  a regular  subject  for  the  silly  season. 
There  seems  to  be  no  agitation,  however  inane,  which 
will  not  serve  as  a means  to  publicity  and  notoriety  if 
a man  will  but  faithfully  and  without  humour  identify 
himself  with  it.  The  ex-Councillor  of  Tonbridge 
appears  to  be  one  of  those  people  to  whom  pleasure 
is  a wickedness,  beauty  an  offence  and  nakedness  an 
indecency.  His  extremely  nasty  views  on  marriage 
and  bathing  will  not,  we  believe,  prevail  against  com- 
mon sense  and  the  hot  weather;  certainly  not  in 
Brighton. 


Mr.  Austin  Dobson  was  never  very  widely  appreciated 
as  a poet,  and  by  the  present  generation  he  was  prac- 
tically neglected.  This  was  perhaps  inevitable  in  one 
whose  manner  and  habit  of  life  were  essentially  modest 
and  sensitive  and  whose  work  precisely  reflected  these 
qualities.  No  period  of  literature  is  more  contemptu- 
ously neglected  by  Georgians  than  that  which  Dobson 
graced,  while  the  polish  and  nicely-turned  distinction 
of  the  Villanelle  and  Triolet  are  far  removed  from  the 
robust,  untidy  metres  of  to-day.  But  in  his  own  very 
particular  style  he  maintained  a constant  level  of 
achievement  hardlv  below  perfection.  Students  of  the 
18th  century  owe  much  to  his  erudition,  and  his  prose 
work  is  as  distinguished  and  finished  as  his  verse.  If 
he  was  not  an-  artist  he  was  a fine  craftsman  whose  deli- 
cate wares  no  connoisseur  would  pronounce  a whit  less 
shapely  than  their  models.  His  limitations  were  those 
imposed  upon  any  man  who  sets  himself  to  revive  what 
belongs  to  the  past,  has  flourished  for  its  appointed 
days  in  suitable  surroundings,  and  has  died  a natural 
death 
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THE  IRISH  PERPLEXITY 

EXTREMISM  seems  to  follow  as  fixed  a course 
in  Irish  politics  as  in  British  indu'trialism.  An 
advanced,  active  and  well  organised  group 
captures  something — it  may  be  a Trade  Union,  it  may 
be  a political  machine.  The  uncomprehending, 
apathetic  majority  in  the  institution  thus  carried  by 
assault  watches  the  subsequent  developments  with  a 
certain  sporting  interest,  but  makes  no  effort  to  in- 
fluence them.  The  new  leaders  formulate  a forward 
policy,  emit  a new  battlecry — it  may  be  for  a Re- 
public, it  may  be  for  a national  pool.  They  rely — it 
is  a sound  calculation — upon  the  thoughtlessness  and, 
loyalty  of  the  average  man,  who  rarely  has  a mind  of 
his  own  on  the  questions  officially  submitted  to  him, 
but  whose  instincts  of  self-preservation  warn  him  to 
cleave  to  the  organisation  and  its  spokesmen.  In  this 
way  programmes  are  adopted  in  which  nobody  but  a 
handful  of  enthusiasts  has  any  real  faith — and  they 
chiefly  because  they  have  never  troubled  to  think  them 
out  and  are  only  concerned  with  framing  an  attractive 
slogan;  and  great  societies,  like  the  members  of  the 
Miners’  Federation  or  the  Nationalist  electors  of 
Southern  Ireland,  find  themselves  committed  to  in- 
dustrial or  political  resolutions  in  which  they  secretly 
disbelieve  but  dare  not  openly  disavow. 

The  results  that  follow  are  peculiar,  dangerous,  and 
amusing.  There  always  comes  a time  when  the 
“ leaders  ” wish  that  they  had  not  pledged  them- 
selves quite  so  deeply  to  quite  such  flagrant  impos- 
sibilities, when  they  realise  that  the  game  is  up,  when 
they  are  busily  and  even  anxiously  searching  for  a way 
out,  and  when  they  heartily  curse  the  dull  devotion  of 
their  followers  for  holding  them  to  positions  which 
anyone  but  a blind  fanatic  ought  to  see  are  hope- 
lessly untenable.  The  manipulators  of  the  recent 
coal  strike  had  many  such  embarrassing  moments, 
moments  when  they  prayed  in  vain  that  reason  might 
descend  on  the  followers  they  had  so  carefully  misled, 
and  when  having  fallen  into  a pit  of  their  own  dig- 
ging they  found  it  impossible  to  convince  the  stupidity 
of  their  disciples  that  it  was  a pit  and  not  the  summit 
of  victory.  A very  similar  moment  has  overtaken  Mr. 
de  Valera  and  his  colleagues,  and  it  is  difficult  not  to 
sympathise  with  them  in  their  predicament. 

There  they  are,  bound  and  consecrated  to  an  Irish 
Republic.  To  one  or  two  of  them  it  may  represent 
something  ponderable  and  possible,  something  of 
which  they  have  taken  the  measure  and  can  define  with 
a certain  precision  and  which  they  have  seriously  en- 
deavoured to  adiust  to  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish  realities. 
Mr.  Erskine  Childers,  for  instance,  could  no  doubt 
write  a book  in  justification  of  an  Irish  Republic  as 
impressive  as  the  one  he  wrote  ten  years  ago  in 
justification  of  Dominion  Home  Rule ; and  when  the 
next  move  onward  is  made  and  “ Ireland  declares  for  ” 
soviet  government,  we  may  have  a third  and  equally 
final  volume  from  his  pen.  But  to  most  of  his  col- 
leagues we  suspect  that  an  independent  Republic  is 
little  more  than  a stimulating  piece  of  vocal  bunting 
and  that  they  have  never  tried  to  work  out  its  implica- 
tions in  terms  of  actual  politics ; while  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  it  is  just  the  form  that  chance  has 
given  to  their  vague,  flattering,  unformulated  but  im- 
perishable desire  to  be  masters  in  their  own  house- 
hold. 

One  must  remember  that  in  Ireland,  in  spite  of  its 
superabundance  of  politics,  there  has  never  been  any 
real  political  education  and  that  free  speech  as  an 
expression  of  free  thought  has  never  been  tolerated. 
The  Nationalist  leaders  who  have  declaimed  about  self- 
government  for  forty  years  have  never  discussed  it. 
On  its  tangible  problems  thev  have  hardly  vouchsafed 
a single  word  of  definite  guidance  and  illumination. 
Their  main  exertions  have  been  given  to  reproducing 
in  the  sphere  of  public  life  the  tactics  and  attitudes  of 
the  Church  in  the  sphere  of  religion.  Thev  have  been 
as  keen  as  the  most  militant  Bishop  on  making  unitv 


and  subservience  to  the  organisation  the  supreme  test 
of  virtue ; they  have  resented  and  repressed  Irish 
criticism  and  independence  of  judgment  with  the  same 
ardour;  they  have  scented  out  heresies  with  a more 
than  theological  suspiciousness ; and,  like  the  ecclesi- 
astics, they  have  played  on  the  folk-fancy  of  the 
people  and  encouraged  the  conception  of  Home  Rule 
as  the  magic  climax  to  an  epic  struggle,  an  unbarring 
of  the  gates  to  some  wonder-working  political  and 
economic  Paradise.  But  they  have  never  drafted  a 
Home  Rule  Bill ; they  have  fed  the  popular  intelli- 
gence on  visions  and  rhetoric  and  gasconading  resolu- 
tions ; they  have  organised  politics  on  a committee 
basis  with  coercion  as  its  pivot ; and  they  have  drilled 
it  into  the  electorate  that  their  function  is  to  attend 
monster  meetings,  listen,  cheer  and  pay. 

It  was  in  this  school  that  the  Sinn  Fein  leaders 
were  trained,  and  though  they  have  revolted  from  it, 
its  defects  still  cling  to  them.  They  are  just  as  in- 
tolerant of  opposition,  as  insistent  upon  the  outward 
show  of  obedience,  and  as  quick  to  set  in  motion  all 
the  engines  of  local  terrorism  as  was  ever  the  United 
Irish  League ; and  being  wealthier  and  better 
organisers  their  power  reaches  further  and  deeper. 
They  have  done  no  more  to  educate  the  people  than 
their  Nationalist  predecessors  did ; what  a Republic 
is,  "what  separation  from  Great  Britain  implies,  how 
Ulster  is  to  be  treated — these  are  problems  they  re- 
serve at  the  utmost  for  discussion  among  themselves 
and  do  not  mention  in  public.  They  are  like  those 
Labour  leaders  whose  shibboleth  is  Nationalisation 
and  whose  stock  in  trade  is  anti-capitalism  and  who 
never  grapple  at  close  range  with  anything.  It  is  not 
so  very  difficult  to  start  a rebellion  on  behalf  of  some- 
thing called  a republic  or  a strike  on  behalf  of  some- 
thing called  Nationalisation;  but  it  is  often  very  dif- 
ficult to  call  it  off.  The  “ leaders  ” cannot  too  openly 
recant  or  admit  defeat ; the  ninety  and  nine  who  have 
wearied  of  the  whole  business  and  only  want  peace 
dare  not  say  so ; their  exasperating  fidelity  to  the 
organisation  and  its  chiefs  complicates  the  problem  of 
saving  face ; and  disputes  drag  on  long  after  their 
outcome  can  be  foreseen  of  all  men. 

That  is  what  is  happening  in  Ireland  now.  Every 
week  that  has  passed  since  the  truce  was  proclaimed 
has  added  something  to  the  moral  and  political  strength 
of  Great  Britain’s  position  and  has  correspondingly 
weakened  and  exposed  that  of  the  Sinn  Feiners.  In- 
dependence, separation,  an  Irish  Republic — such  things 
are  perceived  to  belong  to  the  world  of  dreams,  and 
the  resumption  of  civil  war  for  the  purpose  of  cloak- 
ing them  in  a sham  reality  is  a project  that  has  lost 
whatever  appeal  it  ever  had.  Just  as  decisively  as  the 
coal  strike  was  really  broken  when  the  Triple  Alliance 
dclared  for  neutrality,  so  the  Irish  Republic  vanished 
when  its  champions  agreed  to  a truce.  It  is  only  its 
shade  and  echo  that  now  haunt  the  scene.  There  may 
be  a further  period  of  suspense  and  more  “ crises  ” 
before  it  is  disowned  either  formally  or  by  tacit  im- 
plication, and  some  sense  of  what  is  feasible  begins 
again  to  operate  in  Irish  politics.  We  in  Great 
Britain  can  well  afford  to  wait. 

But  waiting  by  itself  will  hardly  suffice.  A wise 
statesmanship  will  recognise  that  to  smooth  the  path 
for  Ireland’s  re-entry  into  the  British  circle  of  nations 
may  be  more  conducive  to  settlement  than  to  expect 
from  her  representatives  any  preliminary  recantations 
that  might  be  taken  as  acts  of  submission.  There  is  a 
hint  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  colleagues  to  be 
had  from  Lincoln’s  remark  after  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  that  his  great  concern  was  to  save  the  self- 
respect  of  the  South  and  to  leave  nothing  undone  that 
would  reconcile  a sensitive  antagonist  to  acceptance 
of  the  inevitable.  Nobody  wants  any  repetition  of  the 
“Say  Suzerain!”  dialectics  that  helped  to  precipi- 
tate the  Boer  War.  So  long  as  the  essentials  are  pre- 
served, so  long,  that  is,  as  Ireland  remains  part  of  the 
Empire,  and  under  the  sovereignty  of  King  George, 
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it  does  not  greatly  matter  whether  agreement  on  this 
fundamental  point  is  made  a condition  of  the  Confer- 
ence or  arises  from  it  as  its  first-fruits.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  result  will  be  the  same,  but  tbe  method 
of  arriving  at  it  may  come  to  possess  in  Irish  eyes  a 
special  significance.  A proposal  that  seems  to 
emanate  from  an  unfettered  Ireland  may  differ  at  no 
material  point  from  a condition  that  has  the  air  of 
being  dictated  to  her.  Yet  the  former  might  easily 
be  acceptable  to  Irish  sentiment  or  pride  where  the 
latter  would  be  regarded  as  a humiliation.  There  is 
likely,  in  short,  to  be  plenty  of  scope  for  that  best 
kind  of  diplomacy  which  recognises  the  importance  of 
manner  and  of  forms.  They  count  in  all  negotiations; 
they  may  prove  decisive  in  the  negotiations  that  are 
about  to  take  place  between  England  and  Sinn  Fein. 

THE  BLIND  COLOSSUS 

AT  this  time  last  year  the  Trade  Union  Congress 
was  still  sounding  the  top  note  of  aggressive  con- 
fidence in  the  power  of  its  enormous  membership. 
The  coming  time  of  bad  trade  was  foreseen  by  the 
directors  of  industry,  and  its  beginning,  indeed,  was 
already  announced  in  the  mounting  figures  of  unem- 
ployment; but  the  Congress  did  not  believe  in  it,  and 
was  convinced  that  any  attempt  to  depress  wages,  such 
as  might  be  expected  of  the  greed  and  inhumanity  of 
the  employing  class,  could  be  easily  resisted.  Since 
then  much  has  happened.  The  trade  collapse  has 
grown  to  a disaster  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  measure 
the  consequences.  Wages  have  been  reduced  over  the 
whole  field  of  industry,  and  if  the  position  is  to  be  im- 
proved, must  be  reduced  further;  yet  for  great  numbers 
of  unfortunate  people  there  is  no  work  at  any  wages. 
The  miners’  strike  has  provided  the  most  monstrous 
example  on  record  of  the  criminal  folly  with  which  the 
strike  weapon  can  be  employed,  and  has  caused,  in  addi- 
tion, the  total  collapse  of  what  was  regarded  as  an 
invincible  trade  union  alliance.  Every  one  of  the  853 
delegates  at  Cardiff  this  week  had  in  mind  Mr.  Herbert 
Smith’s  confession  that  the  miners’  leaders,  in  carrying 
on  a fight  which  involved  misery  for  multitudes  of  other 
workers,  were  merely  the  paid  advocates  of  a policy 
which  they  considered  to  be  wrong  and  disastrous,  and 
which  was  dictated  by  ignorant  and  reckless  “ wild 
men  ” in  the  districts.  Perhaps  the  delegates  realized 
that,  for  the  prolongation  of  that  agony  to  thirteen 
weeks,  they  had  to  thank  the  Trade  Disputes  Act. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  Congress  met  in 
a decidedly  sobered  mood,  and  that  the  agenda  included 
few  resolutions  on  political  matters,  and  none  demand- 
ing revolutionary  social  change.  But  there  was  no 
change  to  be  perceived  in  the  general  character  of  the 
Congress.  It  talked  a crude  and  simple-minded 
Socialism ; and  it  was  as  dull  as  a huge  assembly 
consisting  mainly  of  machine-made  delegates  might 
be  expected  to  be.  Regarded  as  a representa- 
tive body,  it  was,  as  it  always  is,  a parody 
too  ludicrous  for  words.  The  vast  majority  of 
those  for  whom  a delegate  is  supposed  to  speak 
have  not  concerned  themselves  with  his  election 
in  any  way.  Once  arrived  at  the  Congress  town,  the 
delegates  of  each  great  federation  get  together  before- 
hand to  decide  how  their  “ block  ” vote  shall  be  cast 
on  each  of  the  issues  about  to  be  raised,  and  usually 
decide  as  one  or  two  “ bosses  ” tell  them.  In  the 
Congress  itself,  discussion,  since  it  can  have  absolutely 
no  effect  on  the  lesult,  is  perfunctory  and  brief,  and 
then  follows  the  solemn  farce  of  casting  the  6,416,510 
votes — that  is  the  figure  this  year — -of  which  the  dele- 
gates are  supposed  to  have  been  empowered  to  dispose. 
By  comparison,  the  machine-politics  of  the  United 
States  are  a model  of  democratic  practice. 

Yet  the  Congress  has,  like  any  other  mass-meeting, 
a soul  of  its  own,  and  it  is  a restless,  a Socialistic,  and 
a politically  dangerous  soul.  Its  manipulators  were 
aiming  this  year  at  one  principal  object,  and  that  was 
the  raising  of  the  Congress  to  the  position  of  a body 


which  should  exercise  real  power  over  trade  union 
policy,  instead  of  merely  passing  resolutions.  It 
approved  last  year  of  a new  plan  for  its  executive,  sub- 
stituting for  the  old  Parliamentary  Committe  a General 
Council,  on  which  a number  of  groups  of  related  unions 
are  directly  represented,  and  having  attached  to  it  six 
Standing  Committees,  covering  the  broader  industrial 
groups.  This  new  machinery  comes  into  operation 
now  for  the  first  time,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  idle.  In 
addition,  there  has  been  set  up  this  year  a scheme  for 
merging  into  one  the  permanent  organizations  of  the 
Trade  Union  Congress  and  the  Labour  Party,  hitherto 
separate  and  distinct;  by  this  means  unity  of  policy  and 
co-ordinated  action,  as  between  the  industrial  and  the 
political  sides  of  Labour,  is  to  be  achieved. 

All  this,  of  course,  for  the  better  equipment  of 
Labour  as  a protagonist  in  the  class  war.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  all.  A resolution  proposed  by  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Trades  Federation  is  of  high  significance.  It 
begins  by  referring  to  “ the  deplorable  consequences  ” 
to  the  Labour  movement  of  “ industrial  strikes  carried 
out  on  present  lines  ”;  and  it  calls  for  the  setting  up 
of  machinery  whereby  the  whole  influence  of  Labour 
may  be  mobilized  to  bring  about  a fair  settlement  of 
any  important  dispute.  “ Failing  such  settlement,”  it 
is  proposed  that  “ the  machinery  and  resources  of  the 
movement  generally  may  be  co-ordinated  and  applied  in 
such  a way  as  to  ensure  a successful  issue.”  The 
plain  English  of  this  is  the  General  Strike.  The 

Triple  Alliance  failed  miserably;  but  the  Triple  Alliance 
was  a loose  and  ill-organized  arrangement,  which  broke 
down  because  two  of  the  partners  could  not  be  expected 
to  help  the  third  out  of  any  hole  into  which  it  might 
choose  to  blunder  without  consulting  them.  No  repe- 
tition of  that  mistake  Es  contemplated.  Trade 
unionism  is  seen  to-day  working  and  thinking  and  feel- 
ing its  way  towards  in  infinitely  bigger  thing,  which' 
would  not  break  down. 

In  the  present  situation,  it  is  thought  of  principally 
as  an  organization  of  resistance  to  the  economic  process 
which  is  now  going  forward,  and  which  must  go  for- 
ward still  until  the  recovery  of  trade  becomes  possible. 
Such  resistance  might  work  mischief  enough;  but  in 
other  conditions,  such  an  organization  could  as  well  be 
used  for  purposes  of  aggression  and  subversive  change. 
And  by  whom  would  this  gigantic  power  be  wielded  ? At 
the  best,  by  men  who  have  again  and  again  proved 
themselves  wanting  in  judgment,  foresight  and  grasp  of 
great  affairs;  at  the  worst,  by  ignorant,  irresponsible 
and  unprincipled  apostles  of  social  destruction.  The 
tendency,  at  the  moment,  seems  to  be  against  making 
the  sacrifices  of  trade  union  autonomy  involved  in  this 
policy  of  centralized  direction.  But  the  scheme  is 
there;  and  its  advocates  are  confident  that  their  time 
will  come.  Trade  unionism:,  while  honestly  declaring 
itself  anti-Bolshevik,  threatens  a dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  for  industry. 

There  is  a moral  to  all  this,  which  seems  so  far 
removed  from  what  either  of  the  two  great  parties  in 
the  industrial  conflict  regard  as  practical  politics  that 
we  almost  despair  of  driving  it  horAe.  Yet  for  tKose 
who  have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear,  who  can  look 
back  from  results  to  causes,  and  from  circumstances 
to  first  principles,  it  speaks  most  eloquently  in  every 
symptom  of  the  economic  and  industrial  unrest.  It  is 
simply  this  : that  any  attempt  to  handle  or  even 
understand  such  problems  is  futile  unless  both  sides 
get  back  to  basic  facts,  as  elementary  as  the  alphabet. 
There  are  laws  governing  this,  and  all  such  entangle- 
ments into  which  civilisation  gets  itself,  which  were 
not  made  in  England,  or  in  Rome,  or  in  Europe,  but 
are  as  old  as  the  universe — laws  of  right  and  wrong, 
of  poise  and  equilibrium,  of  cause  and  effect.  They 
are  unchangeable ; and  unless  and  until  both  sides  get 
themselves  and  their  desires  Into  conformity  with  those 
laws,  and  educate  themselves  and  one  another  in 
them,  chaos  will  continue  and  increase.  We  neces- 
sarily discuss  these  matters  in  terms  of  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  economic  fact ; but  what  is  wanted  is  a 
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recognition  of  eternal  fact  : that  you  cannot  take  from 
anything  what  it  does  not  already  possess  or  consist 
in  : that  you  cannot  make  something  out  of  nothing  : 
and  that  you  cannot  turn  wrong  into  right,  or  make 
happiness  out  of  misery,  by  merely  changing  the 
hand  that  wields  an  unjust  power.  Education  in  facts, 
therefore,  both  for  labour  and  those  who  seek  to  con- 
trol it,  is  the  first  and  only  basis  for  a solution  of  its 
difficulties.  Until  that  is  achieved  or  attempted,  mere 
votes,  or  counting  of  heads  irrespective  of  what  is  in 
them,  can  produce  nothing  but  a multiplication  of  the 
original  chaos.  Education  must  be  the  watchword  of 
industry,  in  its  politics  as  well  as  in  its  operation. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  THE  REMEDY 

IF  Parliament  is  suddenly  summoned  to  meet  it  is 
just  as  likely  to  be  on  account  of  the  unemployment 
problem  as  the  Irish  problem.  The  most  dis- 
tressing of  all  social  and  economic  phenomena  is  that 
of  men  and  women  who  are  willing  to  work  and  for 
whom  no  work  can  be  found  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
industry.  It  is  reappearing  among  us  just  now  in 
a severe  but  not  an  unprecedented  form.  We  have 
had  many  worse  periods  of  unemployment  before. 
But  this  one  is  accompanied  by  a new  spirit,  bom 
partly  of  the  assertiveness  which  Labour  acquired  dur- 
ing the  war,  partly  of  the  demoralisation  brought  on 
by  indiscriminate  doles,  partly  of  the  persuasion  that 
the  public  authorities  are  the  guardians  of  some  secret 
reservoir  of  wealth  which,  if  only  it  could  be  tapped, 
would  supply  enough  and  to  spare  for  all.  There  have 
been  demonstrations  enough  already  to<  warrant  the 
fear  that  the  coming  winter  will  test  the  orderliness  of 
our  people  and  the  stability  of  our  social  system  with 
some  thoroughness.  It  is  not  that  trade  is  unusually 
depressed.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  signs  that 
it  is  turning  the  corner  and  becoming  possible  once 
more.  But  it  is  unlikely  to  have  recovered  sufficiently 
to  save  us  from  a winter  of  harsh  privation  and  wide- 
spread idleness.  Meanwhile  we  have  to'  face  as  best 
we  may  the  consequences,  partly  of  our  own  actions 
and  partly  of  developments  beyond  our  powers  of 
control. 

There  is  not  much  mystery  as  to  the  causes  which 
have  produced  this  state  of  affairs.  But  the  magni- 
tude of  the  trouble  and  its  wide  distribution  are  directly 
the  result  of  the  rents  torn  in  the  material  and  financial 
fabric  of  our  economic  system  by  the  war.  Those 
rents,  instead  of  being  patched,  were  in  many  cases 
widened  and  prolonged  by  the  character  of  the  peace. 
Large  sections  of  our  continental  markets  have  lain 
paralysed  since  1914-  Our  Eastern  markets  collapsed 
last  autumn  almost  in  a night  and  have  not  yet  re- 
vived. To  a nation  that  lives  as  we  do  by  what  it 
exports  and  that  keeps  employed  in  normal  times  some 
15,000,000  of  its  people  in  the  business  of  supplying 
manufactured  goods  for  sale  abroad,  such  a series  of 
shocks  meant  inevitably  a slackening  of  industrial  pro- 
duction. Nothing,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  could  have 
prevented  it.  Out  of  every  five  persons  who'  are  to-day 
out  of  work  two  are  probably  unemployed  because  our 
foreign  commence  has  gone  to'  pieces. 

But  there  is  another  order  of  causes  over  which  we 
can,  if  we  choose,  exercise  an  effective  control.  It 
would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  if  one  estimated  that 
at  least  half  of  the  present  unemployment  is  self-in- 
flicted. It  is  the  outcome  of  that  policy  of  public 
finance  which  has  taxed  industry  into  a state  of 
lethargy  and  despair  and  deprived  it  of  the  incentive  to 
expansion.  It  is  the  outcome  also  of  the  ca’-canny, 
practices  and  Trade  Union  regulations  and  restrictions 
that  have  combined  in  a disastrous  alliance  to  shorten 
hours,  raise  wages  above  a competitive  level,  increase 
the  costs  of  production  and  diminish  the  total  output. 
It  is  the  outcome  of  the  strikes  and  industrial  unrest 
that  have  kept  the  country  in  a ferment  of  uncertainty 
ever  since  the  Armistice.  It  is  the  outcome,  finally,  of 
the  preaching  in  Great  Britain  of  those  doctrines  of 


class-hatred  which  have  plunged  Russia  into  her  pre- 
sent chaos  of  misery. 

What  the  unemployment  figures  help  to  show  is 
that  no  country,  and  our  own  least  of  all,  is  invulner- 
able to  the4ri-intro  of  bad  economics  and  a bad  social 
spirit.  We  have  men  in  our  midst  who  are  saturated, 
whether  they  know  it  or  not,  with  the  Bolshevist  creed, 
who  look  upon  Capital  as  robbery,  who  want  to  see 
society  violently  overthrown  and  reconstructed,  who 
believe  that  Labour  is  the  sole  creator  of  wealth  and  is 
therefore  entitled  to'  all  its  rewards,  and  whose  ideas 
of  foreign  policy  are  a wishy-washy  Internationalism 
and  of  domestic  policy  a furious  war  of  classes  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  mob  rule.  The  present  state  of 
Russia  furnishes  the  most  complete  commentary  the 
world  has  yet  had  on  the  inevitable  effects  of  such 
doctrines  as  these.  There  flourish  there,  and  nothing 
else  can  flourish  with  them,  in  full  and  deadly  bloom, 
pretty  nearly  every  economic  fallacy  and  every  form 
of  political  quackery  that  has  ever  bemused  mankind. 

Yet  even  with  that  appalling  object-lesson  before 
them  the  preachings  and  actions  of  many  of  the  British 
Labour  leaders  are  either  aimed  at  Sovietising  Britain 
or  they  are  aimed  at  nothing.  They  are  as  desirous  as 
Lenin  himself  that  power  should  appear  to'  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  that  nebulous  mass  which  in  the  jargon 
of-  agitation  is  called  the  Proletariat.  They  encourage 
the  workers  not  only  to'  believe  but  to  act  on  the  belief 
that  the  industries  in  which  they  are  engaged  are  their 
creation,  belong  to  them,  and  should  be  operated  by 
them.  They  denounce  the  man  in  the  black  coat  as  a 
bourgeois  and  treat  him  as  an  enemy  whom  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  crush.  They  hiss  at,  pillory  and 
confiscate  Capital,  though  Capital  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  seed-corn  reserved  to  beget  a future  harvest. 
They  incite  groups  and  sections — the  railwaymen  one 
day,  the  miners  on  another,  the  transport  workers  on 
a third — to'  act  as  though  they  were  the  whole  nation 
and  could  pursue  their  own  interests  in  entire  disregard 
of  anyone  and  everyone  else.  That  is  the  way  Russia 
has  trod.  The  beginning  of  it  is  insecurity,  the  with- 
drawal of  capital,  the  closing  down  of  enterprise,  and 
consequently  unemployment.  The  end  of  it  may  easily 
be,  as  it  is  in  Russia,  a bloody  and  fanatical  despotism 
ruling  over  a waste  of  anarchy  and  famine. 

If  it  is  not  humbug,  then  it  is  an  astonishing 
example  of  the  power  of  self-deception,  to  find  the 
speakers  at  the  Trade  Union  Congress  dissociating 
Labour  from  any  responsibility  for  the  present  stress 
of  unemployment  and  throwing  all  the  blame  for  it 
upon  the  Government.  The  Government  has  un- 
doubtedly something  to  answer  for  in  its  extravagance 
and  the  crushing  load  of  taxation  which  its  extrava- 
gance has  entailed.  But  the  men  who  have  engineered 
the  three  or  four  hundred  strikes  that  have  occurred 
since  the  Armistice,  who  have  deliberately  impaired 
the  volume  and  efficiency  of  British  production,  and 
who  have  sought  to  convert  their  hold  on  great  in- 
dustries into  a monopoly,  are  far  more  culpable  and 
far  more  directly  responsible  for  the  unemployment  of 
to-day. 

When  they  see,  without  recognising,  the  fruits  of 
their  handiwork,  they  at  once,  and  with  delicious  im- 
pudence, call  upon  the  Government  to  find  a remedy. 
But  the  real  remedy  is  one  that  is  well  within  their  own 
keeping — industrial  peace.  Without  that,  and  with- 
out the  removal  of  the  obstacles  that  prevent  migra- 
tion from  trade  to  trade  and  destroy  the  freedom  of 
the  labour  market,  there  can  be  no  hope  of  full  and 
regular  work.  The  palliatives  they  themselves  recom- 
mend consist  mainly  of  doles  and  subsidies  and  grants 
which  demoralise  the  recipient  and  must  eventually 
bankrupt  the  giver.  They  would  be  far  better  engaged 
in  working  out  schemes  whereby  each  industry  should 
provide  against  its  own  unemployment.  They  would 
be  best  of  all  engaged  in  surrounding  the  conduct  of 
industry  with  that  atmosphere  of  confidence  and 
security  which  can  alone  enable  it  to  supply  work  and 
to  pay  wages. 
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THE  HOME  SECRETARY  AND  MR.  WEISZ 
By  Filson  Young 

JUSTICE  is  the  concern  of  everyone.  A public 
act  of  injustice  damages  not  only  the  indi- 
vidual against  whom  the  wrong  is  done  but 
undermines  the  State  itself  by  shaking  the  public 
confidence,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  strength 
and  integrity  with  which  the  State  performs  its  duty. 

1 therefore  make  no  apology  for  making  public  the 
facts  of  the  case  of  Norman  Weisz,  at  present  lying 
in  Pentonville  Prison  under  sentence  for  fraud  and 
conspiracy,  and  whom  not  only  I,  but  the  majority 
of  people  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  be- 
lieve to  be  as  innocent  of  the  charge  as  the  Judge 
who  sentenced  him.  Before  making  these  facts 
public  I communicated  with  the  Home  Secretary  in 
the  hope  that  he  would  take  the  necessary  steps;  and 
I understand  that  petitions  in  a similar  sense  have 
gone  to  him  from  various  other  quarters.  As  Mr. 
Shortt  delayed  his  reply  to  me  until  Parliament  had 
risen,  thereby  making  it  impossible  to  have  the  neces- 
sary questions  asked  in  the  House,  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  draw  public  attention  to  the  facts  of  the 
case. 

Briefly  they  are  as  follows.  Last  year,  owing  to  a 
continued  series  of  frauds  on  the  race-course  con- 
nected with  mis-representation  as  to  the  ownership 
and  identity  of  horses,  the  Jockey  Club  very  properly 
decided  to  institute  proceedings.  For  the  purpose  of 
making  a salutary  example  their  choice  fell  upon  Mr. 
Norman  Weisz,  in  whose  name,  as  registered  owner 
of  certain  horses,  certain  fraudulent  transactions  had 
been  effected.  He  was  arrested  and  tried,  the  charge 
being  that  he  had  attempted,  in  conjunction  with  others, 
to  defraud  the  Jockey  Club  of  ^168.  The  case  was 
tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Greer.  Mr.  Gill  prosecuted 
for  the  Treasury  and  Mr.  Weisz  was  defended  by 
Mr.  Douglas  Hogg  and  Mr.  Curtis  Bennett.  The 
Treasury  prosecution  was  distinguished  by  a good 
deal  of  vehemence  on  the  part  of  counsel.  Mr.  Weisz 
was  of  Hungarian  birth,  but  had  been  naturalised  in 
this  country  for  many  years.  He  was  a pearl  mer- 
chant, and  enjoyed  (and  still  enjoys)  the  confidence  of 
the  oldest  and  most  respectable  houses  in  the  jewellery 
trade  in  London,  the  partners  of  such  firms  as  Messrs. 
Carrington  and  Messrs.  Welby  having  been  most 
active  in  his  support  both  before  and  after  the  sen- 
tence. An  appeal  to  the  passions  of  the  jury  was 
made,  and  the  principal  defence,  that  the  whole  of 
these  frauds  had  been  committed  by  turf  sharpers,  of 
whom  Mr.  Weisz  was  a perfectly  innocent  victim, 
was  laughed  at.  Gilbert  Marsh  was  mentioned  as  the 
chief  of  these  people,  but  Counsel  assured  the  jury 
that  he  was  a purely  mythical  person,  a mere  red- 
herring  drawn  across  the  path  of  Weisz’s  guilt. 
Stress  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  Mr.  Weisz  was  an 
alien ; and  that  while  honest  Englishmen  had  been 
fighting  in  the  war,  he  had  been  amassing  wealth  as  a 
pearl  merchant.  No  mention  was  made  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  tried  three  times  to  get  into  the  Flying 
Corps,  and  had  been  rejected  on  the  ground  of  health. 
The  jury  found  a verdict  of  “ guilty,”  of  which 
verdict  Mr.  Justice  Greer’s  opinion  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  after  sentencing  the  prisoner,  as 
he  was  bound  to  do,  he  released  him  on  bail  pending 
his  appeal — a most  unusual  procedure.  The  Court 
of  Appeal  found  that  the  jury  had  been  in  possession 
of  the  facts  at  the  trial  and  that  there  was  no  case 
for  interfering  with  the  sentence;  and  Mr.  Weisz 
was  duly  imprisoned. 

Some  time  afterwards,  however,  the  police  were 
successful  in  laying  hold  of  a whole  gang  of  race- 
course crooks  and  card-sharpers  who  had  been  prac- 
tising their  wiles  on  another  victim,  Mr.  Hall;  and 
last  June  they  were  all  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  and 
sentenced  to  five  years’  penal  servitude.  Among 
them  was  the  mythical  Gilbert  Marsh,  the  red-herring 
of  poor  Mr.  Weisz’s  case,  the  man  who  had  never 


existed.  He  had  not  only  existed,  but  flourished;  I saw 
his  bank  book,  and  the  tale  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  which  he  collected  from  lambs 
like  Mr.  Weisz  and  Mr.  Hall.  Most  readers  will 
remember  this  case,  with  its  almost  incredible  story 
of  “ Anzac  poker,”  infallible  systems,  and  so  on. 
The  practices  of  which  Marsh  and  his  friends  were 
found  guilty  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hall  were  precisely 
the  same  as  those  which  they  had  adopted  in  the  case 
of  Mir.  Weisz.  Mr.  Weisz,  who  had  undoubtedly  a 
gambling  temperament  and  was  making  money  in  his 
business  much  faster  than  he  could  spend  it,  took  to 
going  to  race  meetings  on  Saturday  afternoons.  He 
was  soon  spotted  by  the  gang,  entertained,  flattered 
and  victimised.  He  was  induced  to  buy  horses  which 
he  never  saw  by  a series  of  transactions  that  led  up 
to  the  purchase  of  the  famous  “ Silver  Badge,” 
which  was  sold  to  him  as  a three-year-old,  it  being, 
in  fact,  a five-year-old.  This  was  the  only  horse  he 
ever  saw  of  those  which  he  had  bought.  The  series 
of  silly,  and,  one  would  have  thought,  transparent 
frauds  by  which  Mr.  Weisz  was  induced  to  put  him- 
self, entirely  without  his  knowledge  and  utterly  with- 
out his  intention,  in  a position  of  peril,  can  easily  be 
imagined  by  people  who  have  read  the  facts  of  the 
Anzac  poker  trial.  Had  those  facts  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Treasury  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Weisz’s 
trial  it  is  certain  that  he  would  never  have  been 
prosecuted.  Mr.  Weisz’s  own  comment  on  his  case 
is  : “ Outside  my  business  I have  been  a hopeless 
ass,  but  ignorance  should  not  be  punished  like  this.” 

In  a matter  of  this  kind  the  character  of  the  man  is 
important;  and  in  the  case  of  a tradesman  you  go  to  the 
people  who  do  business  with  him.  Mr.  Weisz  bore  the 
highest  reputation  in  a business  world  in  which  char- 
acter is  all  important.  The  greatest  houses  in  London 
trusted  him  implicitly.  At  the  very  time  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  attempting  to  defraud  the  Jockey  Club  of 
;£i68  he  was  entrusted  by  the  chief  jewellers  of  London 
with  an  open  letter  of  credit  for  £ 100,000  to  go  to 
Switzerland  to  buy  certain  jewels  of  which  there  was 
to  be  a sale  there;  to  that  extent  at  any  rate  people  like 
Mr.  Carrington  and  Mr.  Welby  thought  himi  worthy 
of  trust.  Since  he  has  been  in  Pentonville  Prison 
Lloyds  have  sent  their  representative  there  to  re-insure 
his  business — a proceeding  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  that  Corporation.  And  while  he  has  been  wearing 
the  garb  of  disgrace  in  prison,  London  jewellers  have 
re-elected  him  as  vice-chairman  of  their  Benevolent 
Society. 

Obviously  this  is  not  the  kind  of  man  who  risks  char- 
acter and  reputation  for  a sum1  of  £168.  I have  seen 
him,  had  two  long  talks  with  him,  and  formed  my  own 
judgment  of  his  character — a judgment  which  is  con- 
firmed by  those  who  have  known  him  for  a long  time 
and  been  closely  associated  with  him-.  The  trial  of 
Marsh  and  his  confederates  first  drew  my  attention  to 
the  state  of  affairs  of  which  he  was  the  foolish  victim; 
and  when  the  facts  came  out,  the  explanation  of  what 
otherwise  seemed  to  point  to  the  guilt  of  Mr.  Weisz 
became  manifest.  If  more  explanation  were  needed  as 
to  how  this  very  extraordinary  prosecution  was  in- 
stigated and  pressed,  the  fact  that  the  detective  in- 
spector who  got  up  the  case  against  Mr.  Weisz  was 
afterwards  discovered  to  be  himself  a crook,  and  dis- 
missed the  service,  would  surely  be  enough.  When  1 
add  that  an  agent  from  Gilbert  Marsh  (whom  this  same 
detective  inspector  was  alleged  to  be  shielding)  came 
to  Mr.  Weisz  in  his  office  and  undertook  that  if  he 
would  pay  £4,000  the  case  would  be  dropped,  the 
explanation  seems  complete.  The  Jockey  Club,  anxious 
to  make  an  example  of  someone;  a department  misled 
by  a corrupt  servant;  inability  to  discover  the  real 
offenders — these  were  all  genuine  causes  acting  against 
Mr.  Weisz;  but  when  the  real  scoundrels  have  been  dis- 
covered and  punished,  when  the  dishonest  officer  has 
been  detected  and  dismissed,  it  seems  extremely  unjust 
that  the  original  victim  should  remain  in  prison.. 

I have  searched  in  my  mind  for  some  explanation  as 
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to  why,  in  the  face  of  so  much  pressure  from  completely 
disinterested  people  (some  of  them,  of  high  office  and 
intimately  connected  with  the  case),  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, who  is  himself  a lawyer,  should  resist  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  his  obvious  duty  to  release  Mr.  Weisz. 
The  only  solution  is  one  not  very  creditable  to  Mr. 
Shortt  which  I am  unwilling  to  press;  but  it  does 
occur  to  me,  since  moral  courage  is  not,  unhappily,  a 
necessary  qualification  for  the  office  of  a Cabinet 
Minister.  Mr.  Shortt  has  had  one  or  two  unfortunate 
experiences.  The  case  of  the  woman  who  after  a long 
term  of  imprisonment  was  found  to  be  totally  innocent 
(having  been  mistaken  for  someone  else),  is  fresh  in 
the  public  mind.  Another  case  is  that  of  the  prisoner 
of  Pentonville  who  recently  escaped  from  a nursing 
home  in  London.  It  is  not  usual  for  prisoners  to  go 
to  nursing  homes;  this  particular  prisoner,  who  was 
convicted  of  a particularly  base  kind  of  fraud,  was  the 
son  of  a Member  of  Parliament,  who  was  a friend  of 
Mr.  Sho-rtt’s.  The  prisoner,  who  was  suffering  from  a 
nervous  breakdown,  was  allowed  to  go  to'  a nursing 
home,  whence  he  departed  in  a motor  car  and  escaped 
to  the  Continent.  I draw  no  inference  unfavourable 
to  Mr.  Shortt  from  these  facts.  But  he  has  been 
accused  in  the  case  of  this  man  of  showing  favour  to 
him  because  he  was  a member  of  a privileged  class,  and 
the  son  of  Mr.  Shortt’s  friend;  and  the  inconvenient 
John  Bull  raised  the  cry  of  “ one  law  for  the  rich  and 
one  for  the  poor.”  Is  it  possible  that  because  Mr. 
Weisz  is  a rich  man  Mr.  Shortt  does  not  wish  to  run 
the  risk  of  reviving  this  kind  of  accusation?  It  is  no 
question  of  justice  to  a British  working  man  : there  is 
no  popular  passion  to  be  excited  by  it;  and  John  Bull  is 
not  likely  to  espouse  the  cause  of  a Hungarian  pearl 
merchant.  If  the  error  is  put  right,  several  people  will 
have  to  admit  that  a mistake  was  made;  if  it  is  left  un- 
corrected, no  one  but  Mr.  Weisz  is  inconvenienced.  He 
merely  loses  liberty,  health  and  reputation.  But  the 
Home  Secretary,  if  he  turns  away  from  the  facts  and, 
to  avoid  trouble,  permits  an  injustice  to  continue,  loses 
honour;  which  is,  or  ought  to'  be,  important  above  all. 


WHERE  DANTE  SLEEPS 

DANTE  ALIGHIERI  died  on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  September  in  the  year  of  Christ  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  twenty-one;  on  the  day  whereon 
the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross  is  celebrated  by  the 
Church  as  Boccaccio  tells.  And  he  adds  that  the  great- 
hearted knight,  Guido  Novello'  da  Polenta,  placed  the 
body  of  Dante,  adorned  with  the  insignia  of  a poet,  upon 
a funeral  bier  and  caused  it  to  be  borne  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  chief  citizens  of  Ravenna  to  the  house  of 
the  friars  of  St.  Francis.  Had  fortune  been  willing, 
Guido  would  have  honoured  his  friend  with  a tomb  so 
splendid  that,  if  no  other  merit  kept  Dante’s  name  alive, 
this  memorial  would  have  done  so.  As  a fact  Guido’s 
generous  thought  was  still-born.  He  died  an  exile  in 
Bologna,  and  it  was  left  to  a Venetian  admirer, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  to  put  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  memorial  which  stands  above 
Dante’s  tomb  to-day.  This  was  only  the  begin- 
ning of  the  strange  romance  of  Dante’s  resting 
place.  The  feud  which  broke  the  fortunes  of 
Dante  while  living,  pursued  Dante  dead.  As  a conse- 
quence, for  three  hundred  years,  the  revered  remains  of 
the  poet  did  not  even  lie  within  the  tomb  at  which  the 
world  honoured  his  memory. 

Boccaccio  wrote  his  life  of  Dante  about  1348.  Already 
there  was  a desire  among  the  more  enlightened  Floren- 
tines that  justice  should  be  done  to  the  memory  of  the 
poet  whom  they  had  exiled  in  life.  Boccaccio-  pleaded 
“ He  lieth  under  another  heaven  than  thine.  Begin  to 
seem  now  a mother;  yield  to  him  a mother’s  tears.  Seek 
at  least  to  regain  in  death  him  whom  alive  you  rejected; 
nay,  drove  into  exile  as  a malefactor.”  In  1396, 
seventy-five  years  after  Dante’s  death,  the  Florentines 


made  a formal  request  to  Ravenna  for  the  return  of  all 
that  remained  of  Dante,  the  man.  They  proposed  that 
the  dead  body  should  rest  in  the  Cathedral  of  Our  I,ady 
of  the  Florentine  Lily,  with  those  of  Accursius  the 
jurist,  Petrarch,  Saint  Zenobius  and  Boccaccio  himself. 
The  petition  was  refused  by  the  descendants  of  Guido, 
who  were  still  tyrants  in  Ravenna.  Similar  requests 
were  refused  in  1429  and  1476.  The  third  request 
seems  to  have  been  made  through  Bernardo  Bembo,  the 
Venetian  ambassador,  who  built  the  existing  tomb,  with 
the  marble  relief  of  Dante-  reading  at  the  desk.  Again 
in  1515  and  1519,  two  hundred  years  after  Dante’s 
death,  Pope  Leo-  X.,  son  of  Lorenzo-  de’  Medici  who 
had  made  the  effort  in  1476,  renewed  the  demand  that 
Ravenna  should  relinquish  its  claim  to  the  tomb-  of  the 
great  Florentine.  Michelangelo-  offered  to-  design  a 
monument,  doubtless  for  the  church  of  Santa  Croce, 
the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Florence,  where  a modern 
monument  to  Dante  can  be  seen  to-day,  a mute  symbol 
of  an  unfulfilled  desire  which  continued  for  five  hundred 
years. 

Pope  Leo  X.  was  a power  in  northern  Italy  at  the 
time  and  particularly  at  Ravenna,  where  he  had  be- 
come lord  of  the  city  by  virtue  of  the  League  of  Cam- 
brai.  He  therefore  sent  a mission  to  Ravenna  to 
bring  back  Dante’s  remains  to  Florence.  A surprise 
was  in  store  for  the  mission.  When  the  tomb  was 
opened,  nothing  w7as  found  except  the  withered  laurel 
which  Guido-  da  Polenta  had  laid  upon  Dante’s  bier  two 
hundred  years  before.  The  Florentine  delegates  re- 
ported that  “ as  in  his  lifetime  Dante  journeyed  in 
soul  and  in  body  through  Hell,  Purgatory  and  Paradise, 
so-  in  death  he  must  have  been  received,  body  and  soul, 
into  one  of  those  realms.” 

For  three  hundred  years  the  secret  of  the  empty  tomb 
was  kept  from-  the  Italian  public,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that,  in  1782,  the  tomb  was  restored  and  a mausoleum 
built  around  it.  The  grave  was  even  opened  on  the 
orders  of  Cardinal  Valentino-  Gonzaga.  The  official  re- 
port was  issued  in  terms  which  were  obviously  designed 
to-  hide  the  truth.  A note  made  at  the  time  by  one  of 
the  Franciscan  monks  in  his  missal,  however,  shows 
that  certain  people  knew  the  truth.  The  entry  ran  : — 
“ Dante’s  sarcophagus  was  opened  and  nothing  was 
found  inside,  so  it  was  sealed  up  again  with  the  Car- 
dinal’s signet  ring  and  strict  silence  was  observed  as  to 
the  matter.” 

But  the  Florentines-  did  not  abandon  their  desire  that 
the  dead  Dante  should  return  to-  the  city  of  his  birth- 
place. In  1865,  when  preparations  were  being  made 
for  the  celebration  of  the  sixth  centenary  of  the  poet’s 
birth,  a fifth  request  was  made  to-  Ravenna  and  refused. 
The  union  of  Italy  had  been  accomplished.  The  authori- 
ties at  Ravenna  replied  that  the  deposit  of  the  sacred 
bones  of  Dante  Alighieri  in  Ravenna  could  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  a perpetuation  of  his  exile,  inasmuch  as  all 
the  cities  of  Italy  were  now  united.  It  may  b-e  that  the 
writers  knew  that  the  sacred  bones  of  Dante  Alighieri 
were  no  longer  in  the  tomb-  where  they  had  been  laid. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  while  the  secentenary  celebrations 
were  still  in  preparation,  an  astonishing  discovery  was 
made.  A wooden  coffin  was  found  bricked  up  in  a wall 
in  Bracciofo-rte  Chapel,  near  the  tomb.  An  overflow  of 
water  had  necessitated  the  use  of  a pump.  That  the 
handle  might  work  more  readily,  a hole  was  made  in  an 
old  wall.  As  the  mason  used  his  pick,  a hollow 
sound,  as  of  something  hidden,  was  heard.  When  the 
stones  were  removed,  the  sound  was  proved  to  come 
from  an  ancient  wooden  chest  hidden  in  the  wall. 
Within  was  a human  skeleton  and  on  the  lid  of  the 
chest  was  the  inscription  : — “ Dantis  ossa  a me  Fre 
Antonio  Santi  hie  posita  Anoi  1677  die  18  Octobris.” 

A second  inscription  in  ink  on  the  bottom  plank  re- 
corded that  Dante’s  bones  were  revisited  anew  on 
June  3rd,  1677. 

The  excitement  in  Ravenna  was  intense,  but  the  fact 
was  beyond  doubt.  Dante’s  body  had  been  found. 
When  the  sarcophagus  in  which  Guido  da  Polenta  had 
laid  his  poet-friend  was  opened,  it  was  empty  save  for  a 
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little  dust  and  a few  bones  which  corresponded  with 
those  missing  from  the  wooden  chest.  In  the  sarco- 
phagus also  were  the  withered  laurel  leaves,  “ the  in- 
signia of  a poet,”  and  some  fragments  of  a Greek 
marble,  cut  from  the  sarcophagus  on  the  side  adjoining 
the  Franciscan  monastery.  The  corresponding  hole  in 
the  wall  of  the  monasteiy  was  also  found,  stopped  up 
with  bricks  and  cement  in  order  to  hide  the  method  by 
which  the  sarcophagus  had  been  pillaged  of  its  re- 
mains. There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Dante’s  body 
was  hidden  in  the  monastery  when  Pope  Leo  attempted 
to  bring  it  to  Florence  in  1519.  The  secret  was  trans- 
mitted to<  each  Franciscan  Superior  for  one  hundred 
and  sixty  years.  Then  the  bones  were  placed  in 
the  wooden  chest  and  hidden  in  the  wall  by  Friar  An- 
tonio Santi  on  October  18,  1677. 

The  revered  bones  were  assembled  once  more  and 
laid  on  white  velvet  in  the  Braccioforte  Chapel.  For 
three  days,  thousands  of  people  passed  them: — children, 
many  of  them1 — that  in  after  years  they  might  say  they 
had  seen  the  writer  of  the  ‘ Divine  Comedy.’  Some 
of  them  will  be  telling  the  story  to  their  grandchildren 
on  the  14th  day  of  September,  1921. 

On  June  26,  1865,  the  body  was  enclosed  in  a double 
coffin  of  walnut  and  lead  and  placed  once  more  in  the 
sarcophagus  of  Guido  da  Polenta  and  the  tomb  of  Bern- 
ardo Bembo.  A cast  of  the  bones  as  they  lay  in  state, 
and  the  wooden  coffin  in  which  Friar  Antonio  Santi 
placed  them,  may  be  seen  in  the  Biblioteca  Nazionale 
at  Ravenna.  Using  words  which  Swinburne  addressed 
to  Florence  about  another  master-writer,  Walter 
Savage  Landor,  we  may  say 

“ And  thou,  Ravenna,  to  thy  trust 
Receive  and  keep, 

Keep  safe  his  dedicated  dust, 

His  sacred  sleep. 

So  shall  thy  lovers,  come  from  far, 

Mix  with  thy  name, 

As  morning-star  with  evening-star, 

His  faultless  fame.” 


MARGATE  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

IGHTEENTH-CENTURY  Bath  is  familiar 
enough  in  literature.  But  of  that  portion  of  the 
gay  world  which  about  the  middle  of  the  century 
began  to  desert  the  Spas  for  the  seaside,  we  have  no 
pictures  whatever.  How  the  bathers  disported  them- 
selves either  in  or  out  of  the  water  has  escaped  the 
notice  of  both  the  novelist  and  the  social  historian.  Be- 
yond a few  allusions  in  correspondence,  scraps  from 
contemporary  journals  and  some  scarce  but  whimsical 
guide-books  and  advertisements,  little  remains  of  a 
phase  of  lighter  life  which  from  the  Seven  Years’  War 
to  Waterloo  must  have  abounded  in  humour  and 
colour. 

Nobody,  I take  it,  thinks  of  Margate  in  terms  of  the 
past.  Eastbourne  or  Bournemouth  may  sniff  at  the 
famous  stamping  ground  of  the  Cockney  proletariat  and 
prosperous  Israelite,  but  after  all  they  are  mushroom 
growths,  with  no  background.  Margate  has  a history, 
linked  with  the  lighter  side  of  the  national  life  for  nearly 
two  centuries.  For  the  much  longer  and  sterner  story 
of  the  little,  fighting,  trading,  smuggling  port  of  Mer- 
gate,  or  St.  John’s,  which  expanded  into'  the  first  great 
English  seaside  resort  is  beside  the  point  here.  This 
priority  in  public  favour,  maintained  for  so  long,  was  in 
fact  inevitable,  even  discounting  the  wonderful  quali- 
ties of  Thanet  air.  For  Margate  was  the  nearest  open 
sea  with  clean  sands  and  a harbour  to  London  in  days 
when  water1  transport  put  the  side  roads  out  of  court. 
When  patronised  early  in  George  the  Second’s  reign, 
it  was  a dirty  little  town  lining  both  sides  of  what  had 
recently  been  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  now  roughly  marked 
by  the  present  High  Street.  Like  all  Thanet  ports, 
this  one  straggled  up  towards  the  ancient  parish 
church,  which  gave  the  place  its  name.  It  will  be 
enough  here  that  the  town  had  much1  declined  from'  its 


former  modest  prosperity,  though  it  still  shipped  all  the 
grain  of  Thanet  to  London  and  brewed  such  potent  ale 
that  even  the  seasoned  Thanet  squires  cried  for  mercy. 
It  was  otherwise  rather  decadent  when  the  movement 
began  that  was  to  make  Mergate,  nde  St.  John’s, 
famous. 

It  was  in  1751  that  an  enterprising  Quaker,  Mr. 
Beale,  trundled  on  to  Margate  sands  the  first  consign- 
ment of  his  newly  invented  bathing  machines  which 
are  still  with  us  almost  unchanged.  If  the  memories 
of  even  nineteenth  century  childhood  may  be  invoked, 
what  tremors  must  have  shaken  these  unsophisticated, 
shuddering  Georgians,  maid,  child  and  matron,  im- 
prisoned in  the  fearsome  thing  as  it  ground  its  short 
lurching  journey  into  the  deep1.  What  a prospect  there 
of  wide  chill  seas  and  nothing  else  through  its  dread 
narrow  portals  to  the  shivering  victim.  A fate  too 
from  which  there  was  no  shrinking,  at  least  with 
honour,  till  the  direful  plunge  was  taken  and  life  once 
again  seemed  good.  How  must  these  swooning, 
hyper-sensitive  Amelias  have  felt  bottled  up  inside  Mr. 
Beale’s  bathing  machines  ! Potential  bathers,  how- 
ever, were  assured  in  the  prospectus  of  ‘‘  a guide  for 
the  gentlemen  and  female  attendants  for  the  ladies,  to 
whom1  strict  privacy  is  guaranteed.”  But  the  primi- 
tive machine  had  a hood,  dropping  into  the  water,  with- 
in which  the  fair  disported,  apparently  in  the  garb  of 
Eve,  but  secure  from  marine  spy-glasses.  The  idea  of 
rolling  in  the  sea  as  a health-giving  procedure,  when 
first  instigated  by  the  doctors,  was  regarded  as  a huge 
joke  by  a generation  given  to  bleeding  themselves  white 
on  slight  provocation  and  sending  their  weaklings  to 
drink  goat’s  milk  whey  on  the  Welsh  mountains.  The 
wits  and  wags  made  great  play  with  it  as  a passing  fad. 
But  London  fashion  East  and  West,  followed  cautiously 
by  the  squires  of  the  Home  Counties,  took  it  seriously, 
and  sea-bathing  came  to  stay. 

A demand  for  ampler  accommodation  than  primitive 
Margate  furnished  produced  a building  boom  in  1769 
which  has  left  its  mark  in  the  quiet  Georgian  streets 
and  squares  behind  the  old  town  and  leading  up  to  the 
Church;  a quarter  which  seems  as  far  aloof  from  the 
seething  sands  down  below  as  from  the  remoter  and 
more  restrained  activities  of  aristocratic  Cliftonville. 
Up  above  here,  in  the  leafy  precincts  of  the  fine  old  thir- 
teenth century  church,  both  within  and  without,  in 
stone,  marble  or  brass,  may  be  read  the  story  of  pre- 
fashionable Margate — admirals,  sea  captains,  soldiers, 
traders,  squires,  all  tell  their  respective  tales  of  service 
to  the  isles  of  Thanet  or  of  Britain.  Beneath  the 
crowded  turf,  too,  of  the  spacious  churchyard  must  lie 
the  dust  of  unrecorded  Cinque-port  fighters  innumerable 
of  an  earlier  and  still  more  dramatic  period.  It  was 
characteristic,  too,  of  the  age,  that  when  in  the  late 
eighteenth  century  the  visitors  had  outgrown  the 
church  accommodation,  it  was  proposed  to  pull  St. 
John’s  down  and  rebuild  something  “ more  commodi- 
ous and  handsome  ” in  its  place.  But  the  London 
visitor  even  to  Margate  might  fare  adventurous  on  his 
way  there,  generally  in  a Margate  hoy,  an  old  local 
type  of  trading  vessel.  With  luck  it  made  the  voyage 
in  twelve  hours,  sometimes  it  took  two  days.  Occa- 
sionally it  was  wrecked  and  never  got  there  at  all  ! The 
captains  were  autocrats  and  quite  well  known  person- 
ages, like  the  modern  skippers  of  great  liners,  while 
parties  of  friends  made  preparations  for  the  journey 
quite  suggestive  of  an  Atlantic  voyage.  Chief  of  the 
lighter  distractions  of  Margate,  apart  from  the  con- 
certs, dances  and  theatricals  which  went  forward  in 
the  new  buildings,  was  donkey-riding — troops  of  what 
were  facetiously  termed  “ Jerusalem  ponies  ” were  at 
the  visitors’  disposal.  One  exuberant  proprietor, 
breaking  into  rhyming  advertisement,  proclaims  that 
if  an  Angel  stood  in  the  way  of  Balaam’s  ass,  his  own 
animals  are  ridden  by  angels  every  day  along  the  lanes 
of  Thanet ! 

The  great  gateway  and  other  portions  of  the 
mediaeval  stronghold  of  the  Daundelions,  with  its  still 
rural  and  leafy  precincts,  is  not  even  yet  quite  gripped 
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by  the  outer  tentacles  of  Margate.  In  the  Napoleonic 
Wars  the  grounds  adjoining  it  were  converted  into  a 
kind  of  local  Ranelagh.  Public  breakfasts  and  bowling 
greens  were  provided,  and  there  was  dancing  on 
the  lawn,  till  at  three  o’clock,  the  bucks  in  their 
modish  gigs  or  on  horse-back,  the  maids  and  dowagers 
in  their  chariots,  returned  to  Margate  and  dinner- 
along  two  or  three  miles  of  rural  lanes,  now  mostly  in- 
trenched in  brick  and  mortar.  “ No  one  need  be  alone 
here,”  writes  a lady  of  fashion  from  a country  house  in 
Thanet,  “ for  Margate,  only  three  miles  off,  is  the 
centre  and  compendium  of  gentility  and  ton.”  We  have 
enough  evidence  to  show  that  snobbery,  which  really 
began  with  the  Georges,  rioted  here  unabashed.  An 
aristocracy,  half  of  whose  ancestors  were  traders,  con- 
decended  deliciously  to  those  still  in  commerce,  who 
fairly  wallowed  in  the  crumbs  of  their  favour  and  wrote 
letters  to  their  friends  which  would  put  a modern 
profiteer  to  the  blush.  A dreadful  storm  shattered  the 
front  of  Margate,  including  the  pier,  in  1808,  and  gave 
it  a set-back  that  seems  to  have  permanently  affected 
its  social  supremacy — further  injured  no  doubt  by  the 
new  attractions  of  Brighton  and  Hastings,  now  acces- 
sible by  good  roads.  Ramsgate  and  Broadstairs  had 
followed  distantly  in  the  wake  of  Margate.  But  even 
a Ramsgate  correspondent,  after  Waterloo,  boasts 
that  town  as  being  “ more  select  ” than  its  fashionable 
neighbour  ! It  came  about  then  into  especial  favour 
with  Citv  magnates,  and  is  now  glad  to  advertise  itself 
as  “ much  affected  by  the  higher  London  tradesmen.” 
Broadstairs,  always  modest  and  never  rowdy,  first 
sprouted  in  a small  select  way  around  St.  Peter’s, 
Thanet,  and  in  its  after  developed  sea-front  has  been 
justly  popular  for  a century  with  the  nurseries  of  all 
classes. 


ASIATIC  DISLIKE  OF  EUROPEAN  CONTROL 
(From  a Correspondent) 

THERE  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  relations 
between  Europe  and  Asia  will  prove  to  be  one  of 
the  gravest  and  most  perplexing  questions  that 
the  present  generation  will  have  to  face.  For  the  pro- 
blem of  an  awakened  Asia  has  now  become  a world 
problem  and  will  need  to  be  dealt  with  on  an  inter- 
national basis  of  general  agreement  as  to  the  policy  to 
be  followed.  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  solution, 
it  is  clear  that  the  future  cannot  be  as  the  past,  and  any 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  question  on  the  old  lines  may 
convert  it  into  one  of  the  greatest  perils  that  has  yet 
menaced  the  future  of  mankind.  In  1905  the  Mongol 
met  and  overthrew  the  Slav  and  taught  all  Europe  that 
a new  power  had  arisen  in  the  Far  East  which  could 
meet  the  white  man  with  his  own  weapons;  and  so  the 
twentieth  century  may  prove  to  be  one  of  self-denial 
and  surrender  in  the  Nearer  East,  on  the  part  of  im- 
perialistic Europe,  of  conquests  and  rights  acquired  in 
another  age.  For  the  victory  of  Japan  proclaimed  to 
all  that  a new  Monroe  doctrine  had  been  created  for  the 
Far  East  and  that  the  white  man  must,  for  the  future, 
give  up  all  idea  of  further  territorial  acquisition  and 
must  confine  his  ambition  to  such  trade  and  industry 
as  were  left  to  him. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  Nearer  East — that  is,  in  all  the 
country  extending  from*  India  to  the  Mediterranean — 
that  the  racial  feeling  between  East  and  West  is  now 
gathering  its  strength  under  the  impetus  of  new  ideas 
and  the  unifying  bond1  of  a common  creed.  What, 
then,  is  the  cause  of  the  renascence  of  this  immemorial 
antipathy  between  East  and  West  which  seems  to  have 
had  its  origin  in  some  long-forgotten  contest  waged  be- 
fore history  began?  It  is  mainly  the  outcome  of  two 
new  ideas  which  stimulate  and  react  upon  each  other — 
the  spread  of  a strong  nationalist  spirit  due  to  the  re- 
cognition of  the  inherently  weak  claims  of  Europe  to 
dominate  the  East  any  longer,  and  recollections  of  a 
past  greatness  which  in  some  extreme  cases  amount 
to  a national  obsession.  During  the  last  few  years 


this  feeling  has  swept  like  a flood  over  the  Eastern 
mind,  and  though  it  shows  itself  in  different  forms,  it  is 
at  one  in  its  hostility  to  European  ideas  and  political 
domination.  It  amounts  to  a revolt  against  all  implica- 
tions of  inferiority,  social,  political  and  economic,  in 
its  dealings  with  Europeans. 

The  philosophic  Hindu  dreams  of  the  return  to  a life 
as  depicted  in  the  Vedas,  a life  of  saintly  self-com- 
placency undisturbed  from  without,  which  he  feels  the 
rigid  materialistic  rule  of  the  white  man  has  rendered 
impossible  of  attainment.  The  Muslim  sees  around 
him  at  Agra,  Cairo,  Delhi,  and  Damascus  the  glorious 
marble  relics  of  fallen  dynasties  and  departed  great- 
ness, and  longs  for  the  days  when  every  career  was 
open  to  the  strong  and  ambitious,  when  the  great  could 
live  a life  free  from  the  restrictions  of  external  law, 
moral  duties,  and  responsibilities  to  others  with  which 
the  European  has  encumbered  civilisation.  Even  the 
timid  had  then  a chance  to  make  themselves  a name  in 
some  of  the  quieter  walks  of  life.  All  the  excitement 
and  high  interest  of  life  have,  they  feel,  been  extin- 
guished under  the  rigid,  wooden  order  produced  by  the 
foreign  rule.  For  all  this  which  has  been  extinguished 
the  foreigner  has  nothing  to  offer  in  exchange.  Nor 
could  he  offer  anything  except  justice  and  good  order. 
But  the  Asiatic  prefers  a more  flexible  justice,  on  his 
own  lines,  where  his  point  of  view  is  better  understood 
and  provided  for,  though  this  in  the  white  man’s  eyes 
is  not  justice  at  all.  So  long  has  the  past  grandeur 
of  Persia  been  nothing  but  a memory,  so-  utterly  has 
her  civilisation  crumbled  that,  except  for  the  living  in- 
fluence of  her  poets,  there  is  little  to  recall  her  former 
proud  position  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Omar 
Khayyam,  indeed,  is  known  and  appreciated  in  the 
West,  but  little  is  understood  of  the  quaint  philosophy 
of  life  of  wrhich  Hafiz  is  a master,  and  still  less  of  the 
mystic  love  poems  of  Saadi  and  his  rose  garden  with 
the  bulbuls  singing  in  the  trees.  And  Turkey,  the 
home  of  ancient  and  modern  empires,  heir  to  the 
civilisation  of  Rome,  and  the  object  of  envy  and  intrigue 
on  the  part  of  every  western  Power  ever  since  “ his 
most  Christian  Majesty  ” Francis  I.  allied  himself  with 
Suleiman  the  Magnificent,  has,  under  the  hammer  blows 
of  fate,  dwindled  into  a caricature  of  its  former  might. 
Perhaps  the  future  may  prove  that,  in  losing  a weak 
Empire,  Turkey  has  become  a strong  nation  and  will 
find  the  means  to  shake  off  the  foreign  economic  and 
international  yoke.  For  the  rebirth  of  the  nationalist 
spirit  of  Asia  dates  from  the  revolution  of  1908,  when 
Turkey  decided  that  her  destiny  lay  on  the  southern 
side  o-f  the  Golden  Horn,  and  not  in  Europe.  This 
great  historical  movement,  the  full  effect  of  which  has 
yet  to  be  seen,  marks  for  Asia  an  epoch  no-  less  im- 
portant than  the  French  revolution  did  for  Europe.  Yet, 
in  the  past,  this  antipathy  between  the  two  continents 
could  not  have  been  o-f  the  same  intensity  or  even  of  the 
same  kind  as  exists  to-day.  For  did  not  the  greatest 
of  all  world-conquerors,  Alexander  the  Great,  marry 
a daughter  of  the  Persian  King  Darius;  and  did  not 
the  patrician  Antony  take  as  a wife  Cleopatra,  the 
Queen  of  Egypt  ? Moreover,  in  still  more  recent  times, 
Shakespeare  saw  no  objection  to  placing  Desdemona 
and  Othello  on  the  stage  together  in  circumstances 
which  would,  perhaps,  be-  avoided  in  an  essentially 
modern  drama. 

Yet  another  cause  of  Asiatic  hostility,  and  one 
pregnant  with  trouble  for  the  future,  is  the  claim  of  the 
European  to  exclude  Asiatics  from  the  white  man’s 
lands,  and  at  the  same  time  to  demand  the  right  to 
rule  and  exploit  nine-tenths  of  the  Asiatic  World  for 
his  own  particular  benefit.  It  is  well  to  remember  how 
recent  is  the  colour-conflict  as  affecting  emigration, 
and  how  monstrous  the  whole  system-  must  appear  to 
the  Asiatic  mind.  The  demand  of  the  European  to 
pen  up  in  Asia  more  than  half  the  population  of  man- 
kind, and  at  the  same  time  to  dominate  wherever  he 
pleases,  is  a direct  incitement  to  the  Asiatic  to  combine 
against  the  European,  and  to  bring  about  what,,  per- 
haps, nothing  else  could  accomplish,  the  solidarity  of 
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Asia  as  a whole.  Our  denial  of  the  Asiatic’s  claim;  to 
emigrate  is  worth  the  force  behind  it,  and  no  more. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  however  much  we  may 
dislike  the  fact,  loyalty  is  only  a matter  of  degree,  and, 
under  such  circumstances  as  these,  can  be  little  better 
than  a figment  of  the  mind.  The  call  of  the  race  is 
supreme.  A broad-minded  settlement  of  this  poignant 
problem;  might  no  doubt  delay  the  growing  hostility  of 
the  East  for  several  generations,  but  if  history  proves 
anything,  it  proves  that  the  antipathy  of  colour  is  in- 
curable, and  that  there  can  be  no  real  fusion  of  races 
which  are  different  in  colour.  The  strange  fate  that 
has  peopled  the  three  continents  with  races  of  three 
separate  colours  seems  to  have  its  origin  in  some 
mental  law  that  never  changes,  or  in  some  inexplicable 
degree  of  nature  from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  It  is 
certain  that  the  European  in  the  East  can  never  merge 
himself  in  the  Asiatic,  for  that  to  him;  would  spell 
mental  and  physical  deterioration  with  ultimate 
sterility  as  a consequence.  Asia  for  the  Asiatics  is  a 
law  written  into  the  soil  and  races  of  Asia.  In  the 
East  the  European  never,  if  he  can  help  it,  accepts  any 
other  position  than  that  of  ruler.  For  the  white  sub- 
ject thinks  himself,  often  with  small  justification,  to  be 
the  equal,  if  not  the  superior  of  the  Asiatic  King. 
Probably  no  two  persons  of  different  colour  ever  marry 
without  feeling,  in  some  inscrutable  way,  that  they  have 
transgressed  a law  that  is  older  than  humanity  itself. 
This  strange,  and  apparently  immutable,  feeling  of 
separateness  was  never  more  strikingly  illustrated  than 
in  the  position  of  the  English  in  India  in  1857,  when  the 
chances  against  them  seemed  overwhelmingly  great. 
Yet  they  asked  no  quarter,  they  suggested  no  terms, 
they  proposed  no  truce,  but  fought  on,  clear  only  as  to 
one  point,  that  they  would  either  continue  to  rule,  or 
they  would  go  under  and  be  forgotten. 


MELODRAMA  AT  THE  PLAYHOUSE 
By  Cicely  Hamilton 

SINCE  the  tide  of  public  taste  appears  to'  be  Tun- 
ing strongly  towards  melodrama  and  unsubtle 
emotion,  it  is  as  well  that  Mr.  Channing  Pollock 
should  demonstrate  that  more  than  adventure  and 
unsubtle  emotion  goes  to  the  making  of  good  melo- 
drama. ‘ The  Sign  on  the  Door,’  with  its  swiftly- 
told,  straightly-told  plot,  is  a model  for  plays  of  its 
class;  its  comedy  and  sentiment  are  part  of  the  story, 
not  slabs  and  excrescences  thereon ; it  demands  good 
acting  and  gives  what  are  known  as  opportunities  to 
those  who  have  the  wit  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
One  of  the  effects  of  the  vogue  of  the  melodramatic 
play  may  well  be  a heightening  of  the  level  of  English 
acting;  no  young  woman  could  tackle  such  a part  as 
the  heroine  in  ‘ The  Sign  on  the  Door  ’ with  nothing 
to  back  her  but  a personality,  good  looks  and  the 
help  of  a dressmaker.  An  increase  in  the  output  of 
straight  and  workmanlike  melodrama  will  mean  inevit- 
ably that  managers,  London  and  provincial,  will  be 
less  insistent  upon  “ type  ” and  more  insistent  upon 
the  power  to  hold  and  move  an  audience. 

The  decline  of  the  melodramatic  play  has  been  a 
real  misfortune  for  the  English  stage ; there  has 
been  no  equivalent  for  the  training  given  by  emotional 
acting  of  the  gripping  and  sensational  species.  Of 
old  that  training  was  received  by  the  provincial  actor 
in  the  class  of  play  once  associated  with  the  Adelphi; 
but  when  Drury  Lane  drama  superseded  the  Adelphi 
variety  and  the  real  attraction  of  the  evening  was  not 
a hard-played  scene  but  a mechanical  or  realistic 
effect — a cardboard  avalanche  or  a railway  platform — 
melodrama  rapidly  lost  its  value  as  a training  ground 
for  the  actor.  The  minor  touring  company  followed 
— haltingly  and  at  a considerable  distance — the  lead 
of  Drury  Lane;  and,  as  more  and  more  reliance  was 
placed  upon  display  and  the  effects  of  the  sensation 
scene,  so  less  and  less  value  was  attached  to  the  per- 


formance of  the  actor.  Parts  written  as  adjuncts  to 
railways  and  avalanches  make  very  little  call  upon  the 
talents  of  those  who  enact  them ; further,  on  a scene- 
and  effect-ridden  stage,  poor  acting  may  not  very 
greatly  matter.  Pseudo-melodrama,  unlike  the  real 
article,  had  disastrous  results  on  the  training  and 
equipment  of  the  actor. 

In  the  good  melodramatic  play  the  amateurish  per- 
formances which  pass  muster  as  adjuncts  to  scenic 
effects  would  reveal  themselves  instantly  for  what 
they  are  : ‘ The  Sign  on  the  Door  ’ demands  from  its 
actors  something  more  than  ordinary  competence. 
Be  it  said  at  once  that  it  gets  what  it  demands;  the 
unfaltering  treatment  that  is  proper  to  a swift,  thril- 
ling play.  If  swift,  thrilling  plays  and  good  acting 
have  not  lost  their  magic,  ‘ The  Sign  on  the  Door  ’ 
should  bring  good  fortune  to  the  Playhouse.  For 
all  the  will  with  which  she  let  herself  go,  Miss  Gladys 
Cooper  never  allowed  emotion  to  overpower  the  sense 
of  character;  her  frightened  girl  of  the  prologue  is 
not  her  frightened  woman  of  the  play.  Mr.  Godfrey 
Tearle  might  be  made  for  his  part  and  Mr.  Leslie 
Faber,  as  the  attractive  scoundrel,  is  alone  worth  a 
visit  to  the  Playhouse.  A lesser  actor  would  have 
overdone  the  scoundrelism,  overdone  the  love-mak- 
ing; Mr.  Faber’s  manner  in  his  scene  with  Helen 
was  that  of  an  artist  in  seduction. 

THEATRE  DE  LA  CHAUVE-SOURIS 

In  default  of  other,  more  material,  commodities, 
Russia  at  present  exports  her  theatrical  art;  or  rather, 
as  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  a particular  species 
of  theatrical  art,  the  species  which  can  be  made  intelli- 
gible without  the  aid  of  language.  The  extreme  of 
national  discomfort,  want  and  insecurity  which  induces 
migration  on  the  part  of  the  artist  must,  when  one 
comes  to  think  of  it,  result  in  an  increased  attention  to 
pantomime,  colour  and  musical  effect  on  the  stage;  a 
welter  of  Bolshevism  and  famine  will  have  the  effect 
of  inducing  the  actor  to  cultivate  those  branches  of  his 
art  which  can  be  accepted  and  rewarded  in  regions 
undevastated  by  famine  and  the  triumph  of  communist 
ideals.  I have  no  inside  knowledge  of  the  aims  or 
finances  of  the  promoters  of  the  Moscow  Bat  Theatre, 
but  obviously  the  technique  of  their  present  perform- 
ance is  in  part  a result  of  the  need  to  make  themselves 
comprehensible  to  those  who  do;  not  understand  their 
tongue;  hence  the  Bat  Theatre,  in  its  present  form, 
is  not  only  the  product  of  Russian  talent,  invention 
and  tradition,  but  of  adaptation  to  necessity  and  the 
influence  of  Western  Europe.  Its  vogue,  no  doubt, 
will  lead  to  imitative  efforts  in  the  direction  of  what 
may  be  called  international  forms  of  theatrical  art ; but, 
human  nature  being  what  it  is,  it  is  likely  enough  that 
the  promoters  of  pantomimic  entertainment  will  find 
it  difficult  to  discover  a substitute  for  that  urge  of 
necessity  which  has  spurred  M.  Balieff  to  success.  So 
long  as  the  discomforts  and  hardships  of  life  in  Russia 
are  sufficiently  great  to  induce  a general  desire  to'  live 
elsewhere,  so  long,  it  is  probable,  will  the  Russian 
actor  continue  to'  excel  in  pantomime ; for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  will  devote  himself  to  pantomime  with 
extreme  and  hearty  goodwill. 

It  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to  publish  details  of 
theatrical  finance,  and  advertisement  columns  have 
duly  informed  us  of  the  large  sums  taken  at  the  Lon- 
don Pavilion  since  the  opening  night  of  the  Chauve- 
Souris;  but  personally— though  with  every  hope  that 
the  box-office  will  continue  to*  be  overworked — I should 
have  enjoyed  the  performance  more  in  a theatre  that 
held  less  money.  One  or  two  of  the  quieter  episodes 
failed  of  their  rightful  effect  at  the  London  Pavilion, 
and  the  whole  entertainment  was  clearly  designed  for 
a small  stage  and  intimate,  informal  surroundings;  it 
says  much  for  M.  Balieff’s  friendly  personality  that  he 
was  able,  in  so  large  a theatre,  to  diffuse  the  necessary 
atmosphere  of  something  like  private  theatricals.  The 
real  value  of  his  largely  incomprehensible  orations  is 
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the  impression  they  convey  that  he  and  his  actors  are 
enjoying-  their  evening-  in  the  hearty  and  unsophisti- 
cated manner  of  the  amateur  who  has  gathered  his 
friends  to  admire  him. 

The  amount  spent  upon  the  production  has  not  been 
vouchsafed  to  us  but  obviously  much  of  it  was  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  brains.  M.  Remisoff’s 
tableaux  had  moments  of  sheer  beauty ; the  fading  of 
the  light  in  ‘ Chinese  Lacquer  ’ till  the  rounded  human 
figures  were  reduced  to  the  flatness  of  a box-lid,  the 
pose  and  lighting  of  the  beflounced  and  ringletted  ladies 
in  ‘ Russian  Songs  of  Sentiment  ’ and  the  weirdly  sug- 
gested background  in  ‘Toi  qui  Connais’ — from  all  these 
one  parted  with  a sigh  as  the  curtain  descended  on 
their  charm.  In  contrast  was  the  flaring  wooden-toy 
setting  and  dressing  of  the  hugely  popular  ‘ Katinka 
and  certain  of  the  other  numbers — an  outward  gaudi- 
ness that  had  its  counterpart  in  odd  strident  singing 
and  occasional  screams.  Of  the  effect  of  stridency 
upon  the  musical  I am  not  competent  to  judge  pbut  it 
seemed  to  me  quaintly  in  tune  with  the  staring  colours 
of  the  background. 

A rival  in  popularity  to  ‘ Katinka  ’ was  the  ‘ Grand 
Italian  Opera’  wherein  Mme.  Birse,  as  the  prima  donna, 
revealed  to  perfection  the  difference  between  the  mimi- 
cry which  is  acting  and  the  “ imitations  ” beloved  on 
the  London  stage.  She  was  more  than  a conceited, 
affected  soprano*.  The  mentality  of  a type — the  much- 
flattered  star — was  revealed  in  the  smile  and  self-con- 
scious droop  of  the  lids  which  preceded  the  opening  of 
her  mouth ; a smile  and  droop  betokening  more  plainly 
than  speech  or  action  the  singer’s  conviction  that  she 
was  all  that  mattered  on  the  operatic  stage — and  that 
she  was  going  to  begin.  As  a piece  of  acting  that 
smile  was  an  absolute  delight. 


THE  SLUMP  IN  FUTURISM 
By  Harry  Trevor 

IN  spite  of  the  Gilbertian  situation  created  by  the 
Poplar  Guardians  and  the  frantic  endeavours  of  the 
newspapers  to  locate  the  birth  place  of  Charlie 
Chaplin,  it  really  looks  as  if  the  world  is  at  last  ap- 
proaching the  verge  of  sanity. 

Lenin  is  toying  with  Capitalism;  the  Irish  question 
is  in  a fair  way  to  being  discussed  across  the  table  in- 
stead of  from  behind  a hedge;  juries  are  less  inclined 
to  take  a neurasthenically  lenient  view-  of  the  husband 
who  shoots  his  wife’s  lover  on  sight.  And  even  in 
music  the  unwritten  is  giving  place  to  the  written  law. 

The  iconoclasts  have  made  the  pace  so  furiously  that 
the  grammarian  has  not  had  time — even  if  he  had  the 
inclination — to  formulate  new  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
those  who  would  go  one  better  than  the  previous  best. 
Schonberg  we  know  has  up  to  a point  reduced  his 
theories  and  practices  to  chapter  and  verse,  but  Schon- 
berg in  comparison  with  Prokofieff  and  his  fellow 
enfants  terribles  is  ancient  history.  Notwithstanding 
the  frenzied  effort  of  the  French  “ Six  ” and  the 
Italian  goodness-knows-how-many  to  stagger  humanity 
it  really  looks  as  if  the  super-moderns  had  shot  their 
bolts  and  were  rapidly  falling  victims  to  their  own 
limitations. 

The  birth  of  the  youngest  of  the  Italian  schools  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  the  history  of  music. 
Until  their  advent  Italian  music  was  practically 
summed  up  in  the  one  word  Opera.  For  all  Sgambati’s 
efforts  to  focus  attention  upon  non-operatic  orchestral 
music,  Italy  steadfastly  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  it.  Even  Verdi  could  rarely  tear  himself  away 
from  the  dominion  of  the  footlights.  So  when  Mali- 
piero  and  his  co-conspirators  burst  upon  the  scene,  side 
tracking  and  short-circuiting  everything  that  came  in 
their  way,  it  was  largely  a case  of  trying  to  run  before 
learning  to  ualk,  In  a night,  so  to  speak,  they  manu- 
factured a musical  literature  in  much  the  same  way  as 
Berlin  manufactured  a night  life.  They  dived  into  the 


future  without  taking  stock  of  the  past  and  thanks  to 
Mr.  Marinetti’s  encouragement  they  let  out  right  and 
left  in  fine  style.  No  doubt  as  regards  book-learning 
they  had  absorbed  as  much  knowledge  as  seemed  good 
to  them,  but  like  the  German  navy  they  lacked  tradi- 
tions. Their  debut  was  as  spectacular  as  that  of  the 
French  and  Russian  hotheads.  Can  they — and  do 
they — last  the  course?  From  what  one  hears  in 
regard  to  the  activities  of  the  coming  season  the  newer 
music  is  slumping  badly. 

Mr.  Goossens’s  lot  is  not  to*  be  envied.  He  is  one  of 
the  arch-apostles  of  the  new  music  and  is  bound  to 
make  a valiant  effort  to  keep  his  end  up.  He  is  too*  old 
a hand  to  be  taken  in  by  Prokofieff,  and  too  good  a 
musician  not  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the 
potent  and  the  impotent  Stravinsky.  He  can’t  go 
on  playing  ‘ Le  Sacre  du  Printemps  ’ for  ever.  Even 
his  warmest  supporters  will  in  time  demand  a change. 
What  will  he  do? 

Mr.  Edward  Clark  has  done  his  best  to  give  the 
French  “ six  ” their  quietus,  by  seeking  to  practise  in 
public  what  he  should  have  acquired  in  the  privacy  of 
the  band-room.  Mr.  Albert  Coates  and  Mr.  Kusse- 
vitsky  have  played  Scriabin  perilously  thin. 

Schonberg  and  Orstein  have  ceased  to  astonish,  and 
Schracker  is  at  best  small  beer.  The  admission  of 
Germany  and  Austria  to  a place  in  the  sun  cannot  be 
without  its  effect  upon  concert  hall  activities.  Such 
programmes  as  have  come  to  hand  this  season  have 
distinctly  reactionary  tendencies.  The  older  order  of 
music  is  asserting  itself  to  the  exclusion  of  the  ex- 
perimentalists and  fantastics.  Super-modernity  has 
had  a good  innings  and  is  not  yet  out.  It.,  made 
runs  at  a great  pace  but  is  losing  its  form,  if  it  ever 
had  any.  A few  of  its  best  exponents  will  always  get 
a place  in  the  side,  for  it  has  or  had  some  mighty  hit- 
ters, but  in  the  long  run  more  orthodox  methods  will 
prevail.  Sooner  or  later  a composer  will  arise  who  will 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  “ down  with  every  blessed 
thing  ” purity,  and  the  examples  of,  say,  an  advanced 
school  of  Wagnerism.  Form — not  formalism — will 

again  came  into  its  own.  Text  books  compiled  from 
all  that  is  best  in  the  music  of  the  past  and  the  present 
will  be  brought  up  to  date— -with  the  exception  of  the 
Schonberg  treatise,  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and.  Berlioz 
are  still  the  last  words  as  regards  instrumentation — and 
though  the  short  cuts  will  be  many,  we  shall  subscribe 
once  more  to  rules  and  regulations  of  some  kind1  . or 
other.  Of  course  we  shall  be  told  that  the  only  habita- 
tion for  those  who  favour  such  reactionary  practices 
is  an  ark  up  a by-water  in  the  Victorian  era.  Would 
that — during  the  transitional  stage — we  might  be  per- 
mitted to  retire  to  so  peaceful  an  environment. 

At  least  we  should  escape  the  attentions  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer — the  house-boat  owner  has 
always  been  one  too  many  for  the  tax-collector— while 
in  the  event  of  Prokofieff  or  the  French  “six”  running 
us  to  earth  on  the  opposite  bank,  we  would  put  the  river 
and  the  mellowing  influence  of  wind  and  tide  between 
us  and  our  pursuers. 


SONG 

Jack-in-the-hedge, 

Bryony,  foxglove, 

Robin-run-up- the-hedge — 

Sing  to  my  little  love. 

Speedwell  and  firmament, 

Duckweed  and  bonfire, 

Zephyr,  rook-parliament — 

Breathe  her  my  heart’s  desire. 

And  all  ye  jolly  birds, 

Join  in  our  roundelay; 

Sing,  cockioly  birds, 

This  is  my  wedding-day  ! 

Esm£  Wingfield-Stratford. 
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Correspondence 

THE  SUPER-TAX  LOOPHOLE 
[To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review] 

SIR, — Every  millionaire  with  an  intelligent  solicitor 
ought:  by  now  to  know  that,  as  the  law  stands,  he  can 
save  anything  from  £7,000  or  £8,000  a year  upwards 
by  appropriate  use  of  a legal  device.  This  method  of 
economy  is  in  the  avoidance  of  super-tax,  and  the 
course  to  be  pursued  is  entirely  straightforward  and 
within  the  law.  The  machinery  may  require  some 
skill  to  fashion,  but,  given  so  much,  it  ought  to  be 
workable.  The  exposition  of  it  may  be  commended  to 
the  Government,  which  is  responsible  for  the  loophole. 
If  they  fail  to  stop  it,  in  effect  they  will  be  taxing  the 
patriotic  wealthy  who  refrain  from  availing  themselves 
of  it,  while  the  less  scrupulous  escape  through  the 
mesh. 

The  first  step  in  the  process  is  that  of  converting  the 
taxable  property  into  the  share  capital  of  a company 
with  the  owner  as  managing  director  and  controller. 
No  capable  lawyer  would  find  difficulty  in  this,  even  if 
the  owner  merely  receives  dividends.  But  he  would 
point  out  two'  obvious  drawbacks.  Apart  from  the 
lawyer’s  fees  for  such  a transaction,  which  would  form 
a very  modest  fraction  of  a millionaire’s  income,  £1 
per  cent,  would  have  to  be  paid  on  the  statement  of 
the  capital  of  the  company,  and  another  £1  on  the 
conveyance  of  it  to'  the  company.  On  a million  pounds 
that  would  be  £20,000,  and  that  alone  would  amount 
to  more  than  two  years’  super-tax. 

However,  if  the  arrangement  was  openly  and  frankly 
made,  as  it  ought  to1  be,  there  wofild  seem  to  be  no> 
point  in  capitalising  the  millionaire’s  whole  fortune. 
It  would  be  quite  easy  to  make  his  life  interest  in  the 
income  the.  company’s  sole  asset.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  a man  of  60  with  £40,000  a year — a very 
modest  income  for  a millionaire.  It  would  capitalise 
at  about  nine  years’  purchase,  or  £360,000,  thus  re- 
ducing the  ,£20,000  disbursement  to'  a little  over 
£7,000,  or  less  than  one  year’s  super-tax. 

When  a company  is  formed,  it  pays  ordinary  income- 
tax  on  income,  but  not  super-tax.  It  also  pays  “ cor- 
poration-tax ” on  its  earnings,  but  that  is  comparatively 
small,  only  a shilling  in  the  pound.  If  a company 
divdend  is  declared,  a shareholder  liable  to  super-tax 
must  pay  it  on  the  dividend.  But  until  they  receive  a 
dividend,  shareholders  pay  no  further  tax. 

The  point  of  the  matter  is  contained  in  the  recent 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords — reversible  therefore 
only  by  legislation — that  if  a company  issues  bonus 
shares,  no  super-tax  need  be  paid  on  them,  ihe  issue 
of  bonus  shares  appears  to  have  been  much  more  com- 
mon in  the  United  States  than  here,  and  has  been  a 
special  feature  of  Standard  Oil  subsidiaries.  Such  an 
issue  is  there  called  a stock  dividend. 

Thus  super-tax  is  avoided  either  if  the  company, 
Millionaire  Ltd.,  with  Millionaire  pulling  the  strings, 
refrains  from  declaring  any  dividend  at  all,  or  only 
declares  a “ stock  dividend.”  Each  alternative  is,  of 
course,  open  to  the  obvious  and  serious  objection  that 
Millionaire  as  shareholder  receives  no  cash  as  income. 
He  receives  nothing  at  all  by  the  first  course,  and  only 
scrip  by  the  second.  In  effect,  the  capital  is  swollen 
by  and  up  to  the  whole  income,  though  by  the  first 
oourse  the  nominal  value  remains  unchanged.  By  the 
second,  fresh  capital  is  issued  equal  to  the  income,  and 
the  real  as  well  as  the  nominal  value  of  the  company’s 
previous  capital  would  remain  as  before. 

In  practice  the  nominal  value  of  the  new  shares 
might  never  be  absolutely  equivalent  to  the  income  of 
which  they  were  composed,  but  if  the  scheme  was  pro- 
perly framed  it  ought  to  be  a long  way  above  the  in- 
come as  it  would  otherwise  be  ultimately  received, 
namely,  with  super-tax  deducted. 

In  effect,  the  millionaire  would  declare  so  many 
bonus  shares  to  himself  every  year,  and  obtain  his  in- 


come by  selling  them.  Any  competent  lawyer  could 
ensure  their  attractiveness  by  giving  them  cumulative 
preference  right  to'  cash  dividends,  and  supporting 
them  with  a trust  deed  of  guarantee  by  the  millionaire. 

The  above  plan,  it  is  conceived,  would  be  entirely 
within  the  law,  even  if  a judge  found  as  a fact  that  it 
was  expressly  framed  to  avoid  super-tax.  bor  a mil- 
lionaire only,  the  disbursements  for  the  first  year 
might  equal  the  savings,  but  a double  or  treble  mil- 
lionaire might  save  so  soon  as  the  first  year  of  appli- 
cation. Ten  years  ago  a nobleman,  ingeniously  ad- 
vised, contrived  that  vast  estates  in  Scotland  should 
escape  estate  duty,  and  he  was  held  justified.  All  Par- 
liament could  do  was  to  insert  a section  in  the  next 
Finance  Act  to  prevent  repetition.  And  a wakeful  mil- 
lionaire should  agqin  be  able  to  get  his  laugh  in  before 
the  slow  machinery  of  Parliament  has  time  to'  act. 

Alfred  Fellows. 

5,  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn. 


“ THE  ARTS  OF  PEACE  AND  WAR  ” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review] 

SIR, — In  your  last  issue  Captain  Butler  argues  that 
Greece  was,  by  the  terms  of  the  Serbo-Greek  Treaty 
of  1913,  fully  justified  in  refusing  to  assist  Serbia.  Tech- 
nically this  may  be  so,  but  no  quibbles  can  excuse  her 
disregard  of  the  strong  moral  obligation  which  bound 
her  to  the  ally  by  the  side  of  whom  she  had  so  recently 
fought  two  successful  campaigns,  and  to-  the  protecting 
Powers  to  whom  she  owed  her  national  existence. 
Greece’s  refusal,  if  not  actually  treacherous,  was  cer- 
tainly both  ungenerous  and  ungrateful. 

Your  correspondent  is  mistaken  when  he  suggests 
that  King  Constantine’s  critics,  leaving  aside  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Treaty,  accuse  him'  of  acting  treacherously 
because  he  doubted  an  ultimate  Entente  victory  and 
was  therefore  unwilling  to  embroil  his  country  in  a war 
which  might  lead  to  disaster.  Their  accusation  against 
Constantine  is  that  he  pretended  to  be  neutral  and  yet 
issued  secret  instructions  to  his  military  commanders 
discriminating  in  favour  of  the  Central  Powers. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  documents  published 
by  the  Petit  Parisien  in  December,  1916,  explain  the 
surrender  of  Forts  Rupel  and  Krounouvidiko  and  make 
it  clear  that  a secret  understanding  had  long  existed 
between  the  Constantine  Government  under  M. 
Skouloudis  and  the  Central  Powers,  and  that  this  under- 
standing arranged  for  the  surrender  of  the  frontier1  forts 
and  strategical  positions  to  the  German  and  Bulgarian 
Armies. 

No.  663  from  the  confidential  file — Athens,  9 March,  1916. 
(absolutely  confidential).  To  the  commanders  of  the  3rd  and 
4th  Army  Corps,  of  CAVALLA  and  SALONIKA  and  of  the 
gendarmery  of  Macedonia.  In  the  event  of  invasion  by  enemies, 
armies  the  covering  troops  are  ordered  to  evacuate  the  forts 
and  retire  taking  their  material  with  them.  The  sections' 
which  will  probably  be  invaded  are  in  the  district  of  DOIRAN,. 
GUEVGHELI,  the  STRYMON  Valley  between  BOLECH  and! 
TONGELION  and  the  district  of  KARADJOVA.  As  regards 
the  valley  of  the  STRYMON  we  expect  it  will  be  on  the  south 
side  of  the  defiles.  The  troops  will  concentrate  at  DEMI 
HISSAR  and  POROI.  As  to  what  to  do  should  the  Bulgars 
not  be  accompanied  by  Germans  I reply  that  that  is  impossible. 
But  should  it  so  happen  avoid  any  conflict  and  ask  for  orders. 
The  present  order  embraces  all  the  forts  but  actually  only 
affects  DOVALOPE,  RUPEL  and  KROUNOUVIDIKO. 
Etc.,  etc.,  etc 

Signed  LANNAKITSAS. 

A short  time  later,  when  it  was  suspected  that  the 
French  troops  might  seize  Rupel  and  so  forestall  the 
Bulgars,  the  following  order  27  April,  1916,  was  sent 
to  all  the  covering  troops 

Order  663  must  not  be  carried  out.  The  forts  with  the 
exception  of  DOVALOPE  must  forcibly  resist  any  attempt  to 
seize  them.  If  the  Germans  or  the  Bulgarians  insist  upon 
entering  our  territory  for  defensive  reasons  you  must  retire. 
Treat  the  Bulgars  in  a friendly  spirit  so  that  there  shall  be  no 
fighting.  Avoid  provocations,  etc.,  etc. 

b Signed  LANNAKITSAS. 

When  the  Bulgarian  invasion  took  place  and  the 
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French  menace  no  longer  existed,  the  previous  order  to 
resist  was  cancelled. 

Telegram  No.  1484  of  the  confidential  file.  Athens,  13  May, 
1916  to  the  6th  Division  at  SERES  ; in  answer  to  your  report 
No.  1411  and  No.  3403  of  the  3rd  Army  Corps,  put  into  force 
my  order  No.  663  and  postpone  order  1228.  Send  a protest 
to  the  German  troops. 

Signed  LANNAKITSAS. 

In  consequence  of  a report  that  the  Bulgars  were 
demanding  the  station  at  Siderokastron  the  following 
illuminating  order  was  sent  to  the  divisional  general  at 
Seres  : 


No.  1631  of  the  confidential  file.  Athens,  15  May,  1916.  To 
the  6th  Division  at  SERES.  Tell  the  German-Bulgars  that 
the  station  of  SIDEROKASTRON  is  not  included  in  the  agree- 
ments witr.  the  German  and  Bulgarian  Governments.  That 
thev  should  wait  the  result  of  negotiations.  Meanwhile  limit 
vourself  to  leaving  a small  observation  post  at  the  station.  Etc. 
' Signed  LANNAKITSAS. 

King  Constantine’s  wonderful  restraint  when  told 
“ that  the  Bulgars  were  ill-treating  the  population, 
beating  and  chasing  the  gendarmes  and  trampling 
under  foot  the  Greek  flag,”  is  evidenced  by  the  reply 
of  his  chief  staff-officer 


Athens,  16  May,  1916,  to  the  6th  Division  at  SERES.  The 
Acts  in  question  concern  the  Governments,  who  have  taken 
"measures  and  are  not  disturbed  by  them;  they  do  not  concern 
the  armies.  Avoid  all  friction. 

Signed  DOUSMANIS. 


Captain  Butler’s  presence  in  Athens  affords  him  very 
special  opportunities  for  investigation.  Unless  there- 
fore he  can  disprove  this  version  of  the  ‘‘  treacherous 
Tino  Myth,”  the  Allies  must  be  held  as  justified  in  pro- 
testing against  “ the  restoration  on  the  Greek  throne  of 
a sovereign  whose  disloyal  attitude  and  conduct  to- 
wards the  Allies  during  the  War  had  caused  them  diffi- 
culty and  serious  loss.” 

Yours,  etc., 

C.  F.  Dixon-Johnson. 


Croft,  Darlington. 


AN  IRISH  REPUBLIC 
[To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review] 

SIR,— Your  correspondent,  J.  W.  Poynter,  correctly 
states  that  “ during  the  last  three  generations  the 
population  [of  Ireland]  has  decreased.”  But  his  sub- 
sequent suggestion  that  ‘‘  the  Union  regime  has  had 
that  effect,”  is  curiously  inaccurate.  Ireland’s  popula- 
tion increased  from  4^  millions  at  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  Union  in  1800  to  8J  millions  in  1846,  the  year  of 
the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  The  introduction  of 
Free  Trade  synchronously  with  the  development  of  new 
territories,  and  of  steam  power  for  manufactures  and 
transpoit,  caused  emigration,  and  an  increase  of  urban 
population  [e.g.,  in  Belfast),  well-paid  and  clamouring 
for  good  food,  chiefly  cereals,  meat  and  butter.  Pro- 
duction of  corn  in  abundance  was  commencing  over- 
seas, the  Mississippi  valley  being  reduced  to  cultivation, 
and  Russia  pouring  cereals  into1  England  at  low  prices. 
Competition  rendered  corn  cultivation,  Ireland’s  staple 
industry,  uneconomic  in  the  British  Isles.  Farmers 
converted  arable  acreage  into  pasture  to  produce  meat. 
Low  prices  at  home  and  abundance  abroad  favoured 
the  rural  exodus.  Agricultural  labourers  obtained 
lucrative  employment  in  factories.  A tariff  on  corn 
imported  by  Britain,  Ireland’s  customer,  might  have 
improved  the  situation,  but  obviously  this  could  not 
have  been  imposed  by  an  independent  Dail  Eireann. 

Ireland  is  economically  not  a “ country,”  but  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  her  rural  districts  have  shared 
the  fate  of  the  remoter  parts  of  Great  Britain.  Through- 
out most  of  the  area  of  the  economic  unit,  agriculture 
has  become  practically  the  sole  occupation,  and  the 
population  has  declined.  A relatively  uniform  dispersal 
of  people  has  been  succeeded  by  the  concentration  of 
vast  multitudes  in  negligible  industrial  areas  (coal  and 
iron  districts,  great  ports,  etc.).  Such  typical 
statistics  as  the  following  (giving  the  population  in 
thousands)  are  eloquent : — 


1851  1911 

Cornwall  ...  354  184  (rural) 

Kerry  ...  238  160 

Dublin  ...  405  477 

“ An  Irish  Republic,”  by  creating  a host  of  fresh 
officials  in  Dublin,  would  merely  accentuate  this  state 
of  affairs. 

Yours,  etc., 

Stephen  de  Leigh. 

7 September,  1921. 


ANIMAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review] 

SIR, — ■“  Dog-Lover’s  ” interesting  letter  in  your 
last  issue  raises  a nice  point.  The  fact  that  the  dog 
pulled  up  the  blind  both  when  his  master  wanted  it  up 
and  when  he  wanted  it  to  remain  down  surely  demon- 
strates how  unreasoning  was  its  actions?  I have 

noticed  this  often,  particularly  with  a cat  I once 
owned.  This  cat  had  been  taught  (by  a former  owner) 
to  beg  for  its  saucer  of  milk ; but  I frequently  used 
to  come  upon  the  creature  balancing  itself  ludicrously 
on  its  hind  legs  with  its  front  paws  dangling,  at  times 
when  no  human  being  was  in  sight,  and  the  hour 
appointed  for  milk  nowhere  near.  Sometimes  it  would 
sit  thus  for  five  or  more  minutes  together. 

Yours,  etc., 

H.  K.  Jameson. 

Buxton. 


AN  EXAMPLE  WORTH  FOLLOWING 
[To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review] 

SIR, — Under  the  heading  “ A Practical  Humani- 
tarian,” the  following  brief  paragraph  appeared  in  a 
London  paper  of  August  28th  : — 

“ Lord  Coleridge  has  presented  the  butchers  of  Ottery  St. 
Mary  with  humane  slaughterers.  They  have  promised  to  use 
them.  ” 

The  action  is,  indeed,  one  of  practical  hurnani- 
tarianism,  which  could  be  followed  in  every  place  where 
cattle  are  killed,  with  inestimable  benefit  to  the  animals 
and  to  the  slaughtermen  whose  humane  feelings  the 
method  would  help  to  raise.  It  is  by  this  instrument 
which,  if  skilfully  used,  appears  to  produce  oblivion  in 
an  instant,  that  the  worn-out  horses  should  be  killed 
in  England,  instead  of  being  shipped  alive  to  Belgium;, 
where  those  which  are  killed  are  stabbed  in  the  breast 
with  a long  knife,  or  battered  on  the  head  with  blows 
of  a heavy  hammer  till  they  fall. 

It  is  practicality  which  counts  in  every  department  of 
life.  May  Lord  Coleridge’s  estimable  example  inspire 
many  imitators. 

Yours,  etc., 

Maurice  L.  Johnson. 

6,  The  Polygon,  Clifton,  Bristol. 


SMALL-POX 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review] 

SIR, — Would  you  kindly  insert  in  your  Review  a 
postscript  foi gotten  by  Miss  Loat,  who  is  an  anti- 
vaccinationer,  in  her  letter  of  September  3,  re  small- 
pox, Glasgow  1920?  She  gives  two  rows  of  figures; 
there  ought  to  be  three.  I supply  the  third. 

(1)  1920  - - - Total  cases,  542;  deaths,  113 

(2)  - - - Vaccinated  cases,  400;  deaths,  60 

(3)  - - Unvaccinated  cases,  142 ; deaths,  53 

I am  glad  to  be  able,  from  Miss  Loat’s  own  figures, 
to  prove  the  inestimable  benefit  of  vaccination.  Why 
did  she  leave  out  No.  3? 

Yours,  etc., 

H.  Morse  Taylor. 
(J.P.,  Norfolk). 
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SHELBURNE  ESSAYS 

A New  England  Group  and  Others.  Shelburne  Essays. 
Eleventh  Series.  By  Paul  Elmer  More.  Con- 
stable. 12s.  net. 

WE  have  to  confess  that  we  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  ten  collections  of  criticism  which  have 
preceded  the  volume  before  us,  nor  do  we  know  why 
they  are  called  “ Shelburne  Essays,”  nor  whether  Mr. 
More  is  the  author  of  them  all.  We  presume,  how- 
ever, from  the  fact  that  a gfeneral  Index  closes  this 
book,  that  we  have  before  us  the  last  instalment  of  a 
complete  edition  of  Mr.  More’s  critical  works.  We 
judge  him  from  these  chapters  to  be  an  American  critic 
of  repute,  whose  characteristics  are  here  so  consistently 
revealed  that  we  can  write  of  him  broadly  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  his  earlier  publications  are  at  present  un- 
known to  us.  His  attitude  to  literature  is  sane  and 
conservative;  in  comparison  with  some  of  the  fantastic 
outbursts  of  lawlessness  which  have  reached  us  of  late 
from  America,  it  is  almost  old-fashioned.  Mr.  More 
is  aware  of  the  changes  of  taste,  and  he  knows  that  the 
tombs  of  the  prophets  have  been  profaned,  but  he  takes 
no  part  in  the  profanation.  He  would  rather  lift  a 
carving  on  a corner-stone  lying  dishonoured  in  the  dust, 
and  fit  it  reverently  into  what  remains  of  the  ancient 
building.  He  can  quote  Longfellow  without  a sneer 
and  find  delicacy  in  the  lectures  of  Edwin  P.  Whipple. 
In  everything  he  desires  to  be  “ of  the  centre,”  and 
avoids  the  exaggeration  of  praise  and  blame  as  he 
would  the  plague. 

His  interests,  as  is  natural,  are  principally  American, 
and  we  may  presume,  from  the  fact  that  it  gives  its  title 
to  his  volume,  that  he  is  best  pleased  with  his  opening 
essay,  which  deals  with  the  Colonial  poetry  of  the 
Puritans,  He  has  a sympathy  with  these  doggerel 
hymnists  who  sang  “ the  oracles  of  God  through  the 
nose,”  and  at  the  same  time  he  has  a fitting  sense  of 
their  inferiority  in  talent.  But  we  hardly  know  to  whom 
his  observations  are  addressed,  since  they  deal  rapidly 
and  slightly  with  what  has  been  described  over  and 
over  again  with  far  greater  deliberation  and  detail  by 
such  historians  as  Professor  Moses  Coit  Tyler  and  Mr. 
W.  P.  Trent,  to  mention  no  other  authorities  on  the 
Early  New  England  literature.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  point  of  view  from:  which  these  infusorial  bards 
might  be  made  interesting,  namely  the  comparison  of 
their  works  with  those  of  English  poets  of  the  same 
age,  is  wholly  neglected.  We  suspect  Mr.  More  to  be 
weak  in  this  line  of  investigation.  For  instance,  we 
find  him  acquiescing  in  somebody’s  view  that  Anne 
Bradstreet’s  ‘ To  the  Muse  lately  sprung  in  America,’ 
which  was  published  in  1650,  in  discipleship  of  Phineas 
Fletcher,  “ is  very  much  like  such  then  antiquated  work 
as  the  ‘ Nosce  Teipsum  ’ of  Sir  John  Davies  (1599)-”  It 
is  as  much  like  it  as  chalk  is  like  cheese.  Again,  Mr. 
More  sees  in  these  fanatic  poetasters  of  Colonial  New 
England  “ an  appalling  energy  and  straightforward- 
ness of  imagination.”  This  last  is  exactly  what  they 
lacked.  Mr.  More  quotes,  in  this  connection,  the 
grotesque  lines  of  Michael  Wigglesworth,  in  which  he 
makes  God,  when  the  souls  of  unbaptized  infants  appear 
before  the  Judgment  Throne,  pack  them  off,  in  shock- 
ing doggerel,  to  “ the  easiest  room  in  hell.”  Now  it 
must  be  plain  that  if  Wigglesworth,  a virtuous  in- 
valided physician,  who  practised  in  the  time  of  Dryden, 
had  possessed  an  ounce  of  imagination,  he  could  not 
have  penned  these  stanzas.  Mr.  More  confounds  a 
certain  vigour  of  fanatic  invective,  based  on  absence  of 
imagination,  with  a genuine  gift  of  fancy. 

Several  essays  are  devoted  to  figures  of  a much  later 
period,  when  New  England  had  produced  a school  of 
genuine  writers,  whose  influence  has  now  passed  away, 
but  whose  names  and  a selection  from  whose  writings 
will  always  retain  the  attention  of  sober  readers.  Mr. 
More  writes  well,  though  always,  we  are  bound  to 


admit,  rather  superficially  about  these  men.  His 
highest  admiration  is  reserved  for  Emerson,  of  whom 
he  says  that  it  “ becomes  more  and  more  apparent  ” 
that  he  is  ‘‘  the  outstanding  figure  of  American  letters.” 
We  are  not  moved  to  challenge  this  statement,  although 
a claim  might  be  made,  not  merely  for  Poe  and  Walt 
Whitman,  but  for  Hawthorne.  But  Mr.  More  is  on 
the  whole  very  sound  in  his  judgments  on  the  school  of 
Massachusetts.  This  passage  on  Lowell  is  excellently 
worded  : — 

After  the  first  crude  effervescence  of  youth,  Lowell  charms 
us  with  his  grace  and  dazzles  us  with  the  fecundity  of  his  in- 
vention ; we  say  that  there  never  was  a fellow  like  this  to 
amuse  and  entertain.  But  somehow  the  interest  does  not  quite 
hold  to  the  end ; we  are  a little  irked  to  find  that  he  never 
entirely  controlled  his  own  faculties  ; we  never  touch  bottom 
with  him,  not  so  much  because  of  the  depth  of  his  mind  as 
because  of  the  drift  of  its  currents. 

After  so  penetrating  a sentence,  we  are  surprised  to 
find  the  merit  of  Charles  Eliot  Norton  extravagantly 
lauded,  but  here  personal  friendship  seems  to  have  dis- 
turbed our  critic’s  balance.  Like  the  sermons  of  Dr. 
Dodd,  the  writings  of  C.  E.  Norton,  “ are  nothing, 
appeal  they  to  what  they  may.”  Mr.  More  expatiates 
at  length  on  ‘ The  Education  of  Henry  Adams,’  which 
is,  indeed,  a remarkable  autobiography.  In  his  atti- 
tude to  all  these  New  Englanders,  we  feel  that  Mr. 
More’s  sympathies  are  captivated  by  their  moral 
austerity  and  passionless  lucidity.  He  has  a curious 
passage  in  which  he  applauds  the  poets  for  their  “ ab- 
sence of  erotic  appeal,”  and  rejoices  to  think  that  an 
appreciation  of  Bryant  and  Longfellow  and  Whittier 
proves  the  admirer  not  to  be  “ dulled  and  vulgarized  by 
the  strident  conceit  of  modernity.”  There  is  not  a 
trace  of  Dada  about  Mr.  More,  we  must  cheerfully 
admit. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  volume,  Mr.  More  turns  to 
English  authors  and  English  customs.  Here  he  is 
friendly  and  well-informed  in  a lengthy  examination  of 
Oxford  as  revealed  in  the  ‘ Recollections  ’ of  the  late 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  to  whose  writings  and  attitude 
he  is  verv  indulgently  drawn.  He  regards  her  with  awe 
as  the  one  great  writer  who,  to  quote  his  own  words, 
“ wrought  manfully  to  lead  England  out  of  the  Cim- 
merian bogs  of  Victorianism,  yet  somehow  is  heartily 
despised  by  the  younger  generation  which  walks  the 
sunlit  ways  of  our  peaceful,  spacious  Georgian  world.” 
If  this  is  irony,  it  is  not  very  happily  expressed,  but  we 
think  that  Mr.  More  is  captivated  by  Mrs.  Ward’s 
emphatic  teaching.  He  likes  her  better  than  he  likes 
“ the  very  much  otherwise  reformed  young  wits  now 
gasping  their  discontent  in  London.”  Samuel  Butler 
is  another  object  of  Mr.  More’s  admiration,  only,  oddly 
enough,  he  “ draws  the  line  ” at  Butler’s  great  novel, 

‘ The  Way  of  All  Flesh,’  which  he  describes  as  “ bitter, 
malignant,  base,  dishonourable  and  dishonest.”  These 
be  strong  words.  His  essay  on  “ Viscount  Morley  ” 
is  a review  of  the  statesman’s  ‘ Recollections,’  which 
Mr.  More  thinks  shows  a considerable  decadence.  That 
book  was  received  in  England  with  a uniform  chorus  of 
eulogy,  and  it  will  do  the  thorough-going  admirers  of 
Lord  Morley  no  harm  to  read  what  a candid  American 
has  to  say  on  the  other  side.  He  touches  very 
pertinently  on  several  political  inconsistencies,  and  is 
quite  sprightly  in  excusing  himself  for  criticising  in 
detail  the  work  and  words  of  one  who  has  been,  “ after 
all,  a minor  figure  in  the  politics  of  the  day.”  Lord 
Morley’ s disciples  will  not  like  that,  nor  the  charge  that 
all  his  life  he  has  been  “ deliberately  undermining  cul- 
ture and  society.” 


AN  EMINENT  VILLAIN 
Burke  and  Hare.  Edited  by  William  Roughead. 
William  Hodge  8z  Co.  10s.  6d.  net. 

NO  criminal’s  name  in  the  ‘ Notable  Trials  Series  ’ 
— of  which  this  is  the  twenty-seventh  volume — is 
more  eminent  than  William  Burke’s.  Not  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  crimes,  though  he  and  his  equally  fiendish 
associate,  William  Hare,  committed  sixteen  murders  in 
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less  than  sixteen  months,  does  he  owe  his  “ bad  emin- 
ence.” Palmer,  the  Rugeley  poisoner,  gave  his  name 
to  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  statute  which  enables 
the  venue  to  be  changed  when  local  prejudice  against  a 
prisoner  is  so  strong  that  he  cannot  obtain  a fair  trial 
in  his  own  district,  and  which  was  originally  passed 
to  remove  the  trial  of  the  Rugeley  doctor  from  the  Staf- 
fordshire Assizes  to  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  is  still 
known  to  lawyers  as  “ Palmer’s  Act.”  To  Burke  be- 
longs the  higher  distinction  of  having  contributed  a 
new  and  convenient  word  to  the  English  dictionary. 

“ Burke  him!  Burke  him!  No  rope  for  him!” 
shouted  the  great  crowd  at  his  execution,  in  delicate 
allusion  to  the  ingenious  method  by  which  he  and  his 
confederate  smothered  their  victims  in  order  that  their 
bodies  might  not  show  any  marks  of  violence  when  they 
were  sold  as  “ subjects  ” at  the  house  in  Edinburgh 
where  the  famous  Dr.  Knox  instructed  some  500 
students  in  the  beneficent  science  of  surgery.  Thus, 
nearly  a century  ago,  did  this  diabolical  Irishman,  with 
the  assistance  of  a Scottish  crowd,  come  to  enrich  the 
English  language  with  a word  still  in  frequent  use. 

If  Mr.  Jerry  Cruncher  had  known  how  his  “ agri- 
cultural ” pursuits  were  to  be  abused,  he  might,  being 
an  “ honest  tradesman,”  have  abandoned  them  rather 
more  readily  than  he  did.  From  the  stealing  of  dead 
bodies  from  their  resting-places  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding lecturers  on  anatomy  with  “ subjects  ” to  the 
murdering  of  “ daft  ” men  and  abandoned  women  with 
the  same  mercenary  object  was,  after  all,  but  a little 
step  in  so  ghoulish  a business.  The  surprising  thing 
is  that,  so  far  as  known,  it  was  left  to  Burke  and  Hare 
to  take  it.  Mr.  Roughead,  in  his  admirable  introduc- 
tion, shows  how  inadequate  the  lawful  supply  of  “ sub- 
jects ” became  as  the  study  of  surgery  grew,  and 
alludes  to  the  iron  bars  and  gratings  in  the  older  Edin- 
burgh graveyards  as  testifying  to  the  widespread  fear 
of  the  “ Resurrectionists.”  In  a letter  written  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  to  Miss  Edgeworth  soon  after 
Burke’s  execution,  which  Mr.  Roughead  does  not 
include  among  his  many  literary  allusions  to  what  Scott 
himself  called  a “ black  and  unnatural  business,”  may 
be  found  further  testimony  to  the  general  dread  of  the 
body-snatchers.  He  informs  her  that,  when  Lady 
Scott  died,  “ the  cemetery  was  guarded,  out  of  good- 
will, by  the  servants  and  dependants  who  had  been 
attached  to  her,”  and  adds,  “ were  I to  be  laid  beside 
my  lost  companion  just  now,  I have  no  doubt  it  would 
be  long  before  my  humble  friends  would  discontinue 
the  same  watch  over  my  remains.”  So  keen,  indeed, 
was  the  demand  for  ” subjects  ” that  Dr.  Knox — who 
figures  as  “ Dr.  K — ” in  Stevenson’s  grisly  tale,  ‘ The 
Body  Snatchers  ’-—appears  to  have  encouraged  Burke 
and  Hare  in  their  ghastly  doings  by  never  inquiring 
how  they  came  by  their  prey.  Hare,  a more  repulsive 
villain,  if  possible,  than  Burke,  escaped  the  gallows  by 
giving  evidence  against  his  partner.  Against  the 
celebrated  surgeon,  in  many  respects  the  most  interest- 
ing figure  in  the  horrible  drama,  no  definite  charge  was 
ever  made.  He  was  eventually  driven  from  his  lecture 
room  in  Edinburgh  to  a small  practice  in  Hackney, 
where  he  died  in  the  early  sixties.  To  read  this  record 
of  the  “ black  and  unnatural  business  ” is  to  realise 
that  Nemesis  can  sometimes  be  merciful  as  well  as  just. 

Whether  Hare,  having  saved  his  neck,  was  ever 
troubled  by  his  conscience,  is  unknown.  Burke,  with 
sixteen  names  on  his  sanguinary  roll,  is  to  be  numbered 
among  the  notorious  criminals  who'  have  been  supposed 
to  die  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  “ So  may  all  my 
earthly  chains  fall  ! ” he  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed 
when  his  leg  irons  were  struck  off  before  he  mounted 
the  scaffold.  Nor  was  the  heartless  scoundrel  uncon- 
scious of  social  traditions  when,  at  the  same  solemn 
moment,  he  was  offered  a glass  of  wine.  “ Farewell 
to  all  my  friends  ! ” was  his  last  toast.  His  end  was 
not  wanting  in  poetic  justice.  When  he  was  executed 
in  the  early  days  of  1829,  the  dissection  of  the  bodies 
of  murderers  had  not  been  abolished,  and  his  skeleton 
may.  still  be  seen  in  the  Anatomical  Museum  of  the 


University  of  Edinburgh.  Whilst  his  body  lay  in  the 
anatomical  theatre,  “ seven  females  ” — so  runs  a con- 
temporary record — “ pressed  in  among  the  rest  of  the 
crowd  to  view  the  corpse.”  Some  advocates  of  the 
equality  of  the  sexes,  especially  those  who  see  nothing 
unbecoming  in  the  presence  of  fashionably  attired 
women  at  very  unpleasant  trials  in  our  own  day,  may 
regret  to  learn  that  these  seven  champions  of 
women’s  rights,  “ were  roughly  handled,  and  had  their 
clothes  torn  by  the  male  spectators.”  The  trial  of 
Burke,  though  it  does  not  make  very  agreeable  read- 
ing, has,  like  all  the  famous  trials  in  this  excellent 
series,  its  interesting  sidelights  for  the  reader  who  is 
not  a criminologist.  Mr.  Roughead’ s long  introduc- 
tion has  a lightness  of  touch  that  redeems  even  the  most 
sordid  of  criminal  tales. 


A JEWISH  PARODY  OF  DANTE. 

Tophet  and  Eden.  From  the  Hebrew  of  Immanuel 
ben  Solomon  Romi.  Translated  by  Hermann  Gol- 
lancz.  University  of  London  Press.  10s.  6d.  net. 

WE  have  no  sympathy  with  the  criticism  which  re- 
jects a work  because  its  interest  is  remote  and 
its  form  unfamiliar.  We  were  therefore  prepared  to 
welcome  the  translation  of  Immanuel’s  ‘ Tophet  and 
Eden,’  which  has  been  issued,  on  occasion  of  the  se- 
centenary  of  Dante,  by  perhaps  the  most  learned 
Rabbinical  scholar  whom  we  possess,  Professor  Her- 
mann Gollancz.  We  should  be  very  sorry  to  say  any- 
thing which  would  seem  disrespectful  to.  the  erudition 
of  Dr.  Gollancz,  but  we  must  confess  that  we  have 
read  his  version  without  the  pleasure  which  we  ex- 
pected to.  derive  from  it.  No  doubt  ‘ Tophet  and 
Eden  ’ is  a remarkable  curiosity  of  literature,  but  we 
find  it  impossible  to  persuade  ourselves  that  it  was 
intrinsically  worth  the  trouble  which  the  Professor  has 
taken  in  making  us  acquainted  with  it. 

Let  us  describe,  with  his  help,  what  it  is.  Immanuel 
ben  Solomon  Romi  was  an  Italian  of  Jewish  family, 
who  was  born  in  Rome  probably  in  1270,  and  was 
therefore  some  five  years  younger  than  the  Florentine 
Dante.  Dr.  Gollancz  calls  him  “ Dante’s  friend,”  but 
adduces  no.  evidence  that  the  two  poets  had  any  per- 
sonal acquaintance.  In  or  about  1330,  Dante  having 
been  dead  for  nine  years,  Immanuel  produced  ‘ Tophet 
and  Eden,’  which  is  printed  in  the  edition  of  his  Col- 
lected Works,  called  “ Mechaberoth,”  but  has  never 
been  rendered  into  English  before.  We  are  obliged 
to  say  that  it  might  well  have  been  left  in  its  original 
form,  for  the  delectation  of  Hebrew  scholars.  We  art 
told  that  the  style  of  Immanuel  is  “ smart,  gay  and 
light  ” ; but  gaiety  and  smartness  are  not  the  qualities 
revealed  in  ‘ Tophet  and  Paradise.’  The  poem  is  a 
moral  satire,  built  up  with  surprising  closeness  on  the 
lines  of  the  ‘Inferno-’  and  the  ‘ Paradiso-.’  It  is 
written  in  a kind  of  rhymed  prose,  which  Dr.  Gollancz 
has  exactly  followed,  in  the  following  manner  : 

Wisdom  is  a ladder  placed  upon  the  earth, 

The  top  of  which  Him  doth  reach  who  gave  the  world  its  birth  ; 
And  to  the  degree  that  man  by  steps  on  high  doth  mount, 

He  will  by  his  ascent  approach  the  Everlasting  Fount  ; 

While  him  who  holds  himself  afar,  He,  the  Exalted,  will  not  hail  ; 
Aye,  in  body  and  in  soul  he  will  of  a surety  fail. 

If  a translation  of  ‘ Tophet  and  Eden  ’ had  existed 
in  the  days  of  Martin  Tupper,  we  should  have  been 
tempted  to  think  that  he  founded  his  style  on  that  of 
Immanuel. 

But  we  ought  to1  give  an  outline  of  the  satire.  Im- 
manel  was  shocked,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  by  the  sudden 
death  of  a man  whom  he  had  long  intimately  known, 
and  this  led  him  to  reflect  upon  his  own  latter  end. 
He  had  a vision,  in  which  the  prophet  Daniel  appeared 
to  him,  11  the  man  of  delight,”  whose  countenance  was 
like  that  of  an  angel  of  the  Lord.  The  poet  desires  to 
visit  Tophet,  the  grave  of  the  .wicked,  and  Daniel,  who 
takes  the  place  of  Virgil  in  Dante,  agrees  to  conduct 
him  thither.  Immanuel  seizes  the  hem  of  Daniel’s 
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garments  and  they  descend  together  into  the  Valley  of 
Corpses.  They  traverse  it  till  they  come  to  the  gate 
called  Shallecheth,  which  is  the  entrance  to  Hell.  They 
observe,  at  great  length,  the  horrible  torments  of  the 
damned.  Then,  without  any  hint  of  Purgatory,  they 
climb  a ladder  and  enter  a seven-fold  city  of  living 
light.  Now,  says  Immanuel, 

While  we  about  the  streets  of  Eden  were  turning, 

And  seeing  what  grade  the  men  of  Wisdom  were  earning, 

I observed  men  filled  with  honour  and  majesty’s  spark, 

Compared  with  whose  beauty  sun  and  moon  were  dark. 

They  were  all  of  what  Thackeray  calls  “the  Jewish 
persuasion,”  and  Immanuel  gives  a great  list  of  their 
names,  from  Abraham  and  Sarah  down  to  the 
righteous  “ Rabbi  Isaac,”  who  was  the  Popes  physi- 
cian in  Immanuel’s  own  day.  There  is  a profusion  of 
gorgeous  ornament,  gold  and  chrysolite  and  sapphire 
and  silver,  but  the  poet’s  imagination,  when  he  ceases 
to  be  inspired  by  Dante  and  the  Apocalypse,  carries 
little  conviction. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  passage  refers  to  a 
young  Jewish  writer  of  Rome,  Master  A.B.,  whose 
name  Immanuel  refrains  from  giving,  who’  “ of  all  the 
poets  of  the  time  has  given  us  of  the  fulness  of  his 
songs.”  There  is  a long  analysis  of  the  works  of  this 
bard,  whom  Dr.  Gollancz  does  not  seem  to  have  iden- 
tified. We  gather  that  in  the  fifteenth  century,  litera- 
ture in  the  Hebrew  language  was  extensively  culti- 
vated in  Rome.  This  is  curious,  and  so  is  the  whole 
of  ‘ Tophet  and  Eden,’  but  we  should  need  to  know 
much  more  about  the  general  movement  of  mediaeval 
Jewish  poetry  before  we  could  decide  what  value  it 
possesses  for  us  Gentiles  of  the  twentieth  century. 


as  to  the  distance  between  the  earth  and  moon  was  in- 
correct. But  Newton  probably  felt  no  doubt  about  his 
conclusion,  though  he  had  to  wait  years  for  the  full 
proof.  So  soon  as  the  thought  came  that  the  fall  of 
the  apple  and  the  fall  of  the  moon  might  be  due  to  the 
same  thing,  he  was  sure.  He  said  to  himself,  “ so 
beautiful  an  idea  must  be  true.” 


WHAT  IS  SCIENCE? 

What  is  Science ? By  Norman  Campbell.  Methuen. 
5s.  net. 

DR.  NORMAN  CAMPBELL  takes  his  reader  by  the 
hand  and  says,  gently  but  firmly,  “ My  friend,  1 
am  going  to  show  you  how  to  think.”  The  method 
might  be  made  the  foundation  of  almost  all  adult  teach- 
ing of  the  Workers’  Educational  Association  type.  The 
historv  and  content  of  any  science  or  art  might  be  set 
out  in  such  a fashion  that  the  student,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  realises  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  fully 
and  accurately,  a thing  which  text  books  seldom'  do. 
The  first  essential  is  to  see  science  in  its  relation  to  the 
rest  of  experience.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that  the 
existing  divisions  between  the  arts  and  sciences  are  of 
recent  growth.  Greek  learning  formed  a single  whole. 
Indeed,  there  was  a time  when  poetry,  was  an  expres- 
sion of  the  all  of  men’s  knowledge.  It  is  the  expression 
of  the  all  of  experience  among  certain  happy  tribes  to- 
day. The  Pueblo  Indian  tells  how  the.  sky-god  passes 
across  the  heavens,  with  the  blazing  shield  of  the  sun’s 
disc  in  his  hand,  and  vanishes  at  last  beyond  the  portals 
of  the  dark  underworld,  where  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
are  at  rest.  This  is,  at  once,  the  poetry,  religion  and 
science  of  the  Pueblo  Indian.  Dr.  Campbell  reaches 
down  to  first  principles  when  he  tells  his  W.  E.  A. 
student  that  the  primary  and  fundamental  object  of 
science  is  to  satisfy  man’s  intellectual  desires.  True, 
science  has  applications  to  practical  life;  but  its  truth 
arises  from  its  value  as  an  instrument  of  intellectual 
satisfaction.  As  a tremendous  instrument  of  research, 
science  can  only  be  mastered  by  long  and  laborious 
exercise;  but  everyone  living  in  the  world  of  work  can 
and  should  appreciate  the  aims,  methods  and  uses  of 
Science.  This  is  only  possible  when  knowledge  is  re- 
garded as  a whole. 

Very  good,  too,  is  Dr.  Campbell’s  insistence  upon 
the  fallacy  of  neglecting  the  imaginative  element,  which 
inspires  science  just  as  surely  as  it  inspires  art.  Re- 
telling the  story  of  Newton  and  the  apple,  he.  recalls 
that  the  early  calculations  did  not  justify  the  belief  that 
the  force  which  made  the  apple  ‘ ‘ fall  ’ ’ also  kept  the 
moon  in  its  orbit.  The  estimate  which  Newton  used 


THE  ART  OF  ESCAPING 
The  Escaping  Club.  By  A.  J.  Evans.  John  Lane. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

MAJOR  EVANS,  the  Hampshire  cricketer, 
attained  that  rank  in  the  Flying  Corps,  in  which 
he  did  gallant  service.  It  wasi  his  luck  (whether 
good  or  bad  it  would  be  hard  to  say)  to  be  twice 
captured  by  the  enemy  when  making  forced  descents 
in  his  territory,  once  in  Flanders  and  once  in  Pales- 
tine. He  thus  spent  a long  time  in  various  German 
and  Turkish  prisons ; and  as  he  held  the  sound  view 
that  it  is  a prisoner’s  first  duty  to  escape,  he  had  ample 
opportunities  to  put  his  theory  into  practice.  In  this 
book  he  gives  a plain  and  forthright  account  of  the 
methods  which  he  and  his  fellow-prisoners  adopted  to 
circumvent  the  vigilance  of  their  gaolers,  and  of  the 
adventures  that  befel  him  in  the  course  of  his  success- 
ful, as  well  as  his  more  numerous  unsuccessful 
attempts.  A book  on  such  a subject  cannot  be  dull ; 
it  reads  like  an  account  of  some  gigantic  game,  and 
appeals  to  the  child  in  us  all  by  virtue  of  that,  and  of 
the  thrill  which  the  knowledge  that  it  was  “ real,” 
and  that  the  rifles  of  the  sentries  were  real  rifles  with 
bullets  in  them,  imparts.  Disguises,  tunnels,  traced 
maps,  concealed  provision  hoards,  compasses  hidden 
in  cakes,  wire-cutting,  false  partitions,  dummy  figures 
— all  the  properties  ever  imagined  by  the  escaper  of 
fiction  are  here  employed  in  fact,  and  make  excellent 
reading.  Incidentally,  we  are  interested  to  note  that 
Major  Evans  apparently  suffered  no  indignities  or 
indeed  injustice  from  his  captors  in  the  prison  camps 
of  Guterslop,  Clausthal,  or  Ingolstadt,  and  has  no 
grievances  except  against  the  Turks,  as  to  whose 
methods  and  conduct,  individually  and  as  a race,  he 
becomes  almost  eloquent.  The  book  owes  nothing  to 
the  style  in  which  it  is  written,  for  the  writer  is 
innocent  of  art;  his  merit  lies  in  his  simplicity,  and 
in  the  sense  of  conviction  inherent  in  his  narrative, 
which  we  can  recommend  to  those  who  desire,  for  a 
change,  a cheerful  bit  of  reading  about  the  war. 


LOVERS  AND  FRIENDS 

Lovers  and  Friends.  By  E.  F.  Benson.  Fisher 
Unwin.  7s.  6d.  net. 

MR.  BENSON’S  original  intention  most  surely 
have  been  to  develop'  more  fully  the  idea  of  the 
rich  bachelor1  who  had  determined  never  to  marry  ex- 
cept in  the  extremely  improbable  contingency  of  meet- 
ing a woman  who  should  exactly  resemble  a sculptured 
head  which  had  been  dug  up  in  the  Erectheum,  and 
purchased  by  him  from'  the  executors  of  a German  col- 
lector. This  work  of  art  is  introduced  with  detailed 
elaboration,  and  stress  is  laid  on  Lord  Matcham’s 
worship  of  it  in  its  hidden  niche  in  the  wall  of  the  old 
Chelsea  house  where  he  keeps  his  solitary  state.  The 
impression  is  created  of  a poetical  recluse,  half-seriously 
fondling  a bizarre  fancy;  and  when,  at  a commonplace 
party,  he  unexpectedly  finds  himself  face  to  face  with 
the  living  image  of  his  dream,  the  reader’s  anticipatory 
interest  is  engaged.  Now,  it  seems,  we  shall  part  from 
the  cheerful  triviality  of  the  opening  chapters,  and 
pursue  a tale  of  character  and  temperament,  touched, 
it  may  be,  with  a sense  of  the  fantastic.  The  expecta- 
tion is  falsified,  however.  Matcham  is  rapidly  revealed 
as  the  familiar  husband  of  the  misunderstood  woman 
of  fiction;  a conscientious,  though  not  brilliant,  worker, 
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a long-suffering  mate;  rather  fulsome,  rather  short- 
sighted, rather  dull.  His  wife,  Celia,  is  meanwhile 
becoming  about  as  troublesome  as  a selfish,  chilly  girl 
may  be  expected  to  be  when,  devoid  of  any  definite 
aims,  ideas  or  desires,  she  has  married  the  least 
objectionable  man  in  sight  on  the  ground  that  a woman 
must  marry  somebody. 

There  seems  no  particular  reason  for  alluding  to  the 
likeness  existing  between  her  and  the  Greek  sculpture, 
which,  indeed,  at  once  disappears  almost  entirely  from 
the  story.  Celia  finds  that  she  likes  her  husband  even 
less  than  she  foresaw;  nor  does  she  care  much,  appar- 
ently, for  anybody  else,  until  she  becomes  intimate 
with  a highly  offensive  person  called  Vincent  Douglas, 
a Member  of  Parliament  (“  handsome  in  the  prize- 
fighter style  ”),  a king’s  messenger,  openly  exulting  in 
his  “ cushy  ” job  when  his  contemporaries  are  fight- 
ing, and,  according  to-  her  description  of  him,  in  which 
he  easily  concurs,  a cad. 

He  has,  however,  what  will  appear  to  some  the  rather 
easily  acquired  reputation  of  a wit,  and  maintains  it 
by  a steady  flow  of  cynicisms  couched  in  a form  which 
“ the  fools  ” in  the  House  of  Commons  accept,  so  he 
says,  as  epigrammatic.  Belonging  to  a social  set 
which  unceasingly  “ showed  off  ” in  a similar  way, 
Celia  found  these  conversational  fanfares  more  to  her 
taste  than  the  guitar-strumming  and  double-bass  bow- 
ing of  her  husband,  who,  with  the  simplicity  of  his 
kind,  encouraged  the  perilous  friendship  to  the  best  of 
his  ability.  As  a consequence,  Celia  fell  in  love  with 
Douglas,  or  so  we  are  told;  although  there  is  not  much 
evidence  of  the  fact,  beyond  her  own  confession  to 
Matcham,  after  Douglas  had  lost  his  life  in  a torpedoed 
ship.  Her  awakened  passion,  in  any  case,  had  led  her 
into  no  indiscretions;  and  there  is  a hint,  in  the  last 
few  sentences  of  the  book,  that,  this  danger  being  re- 
moved, husband  and  wife  were  on  the  brink  of  a better 
understanding. 

Stripped  of  its  ornaments,  that  is  all  the  story;  and 
it  is  told,  particularly  towards  the  end,  in  an  oddly 
perfunctory  manner,  as  if  the  writer  himself  had  lost 
interest  in  the  main  theme,  and  was  greatly  more  con- 
cerned with  the  dialogue  and  excrescent  description 
which  fill  so  many  of  the  pages.  As  to  the  success  of 
these,  opinions  will  differ.  The  author,  as  he  has  often 
proved,  can  write  very  engagingly  in  some  veins.  In 
‘ Lovers  and  Friends  ’ much  of  his  scenery  is  charming, 
some  of  the  talk  between  the  “ soldier  boys  ” is  amus- 
ing in  the  manner  of  the  “ Babe  ” and  his  Cambridge 
friends,  and  the  whole  novel  is  moderately  readable. 
But  Celia’s  posing,  sponging  father,  and  her  magpie 
of  a mother,  are  rather  threadbare  creatures  of 
burlesque;  and  over  the  whole  company  of  her  friends, 
peppering  each  other  with  exasperatingly  smart  re- 
marks, and  talking  “ Dodo’s  ” particular  brand  of  non- 
sense, hangs  the  atmosphere  of  “ the  nineties.”  Those 
were  delightful  literary  years — especially  for  those  of 
us  who  were  ourselves  in  ‘ ‘ the  twenties  ’ ’ at  the  time. 
But  the  formal  epigrammatists  were  long  ago  found 
out,  slaughtered  and  interred,  even  if  there  may  y&t  be 
survivors  in  the  circle  described  in  this  tale;  and  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  attempt  to 
revive  a taste  for  their  verbal  juggleries,  at  least  until 
the  memory  of  their  former  triumphs  has  become  greatly 
more  dimmed. 


THREE  NOVELS 

Intensity.  By  Constance  I.  Smith.  Melrose.  6s.  net. 

The  Pleasant  Husband  and  Other  Stories.  By  Marjorie 
Bowen.  Hurst  & Blackett.  8s.  6d.  net. 

The  Next  Comer.  By  Kate  Jordan.  Eveleigh  Nash. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

ART,  in  particular  minor  art,  falls  an  easy  prey  to 
convention.  And  convention  is  a wide  term.  These 
three  books,  widely  different  in  all  else,  are  none  of 


them  immune  from  some  aspect  of  it.  It  embraces 
many  shibboleths  none  the  less  stultifying  because 
some  of  them  are  uttered  in  a new  language.  The 
modem  shibboleth  is  most  rigidly  expressed  by  those 
who  proclaim  war  on  convention.  The  younger  novel- 
ist of  to-day,  in  arms  against  the  bondage  of  the 
letter,  and  with  his  volume  of  Tchekov  in  his  pocket, 
is  as  prone  as  his  more  stereotyped  predecessors  to  be- 
come subservient  to  a formula. 

This  formula  Miss  Constance  Smith  has  not  alto- 
gether escaped.  In  her  new  novel  ‘ Intensity  ’ it  has 
set  its  seal  upon  her  style,  though  it  has  left  her  out- 
look free.  The  story  is  a simple  one.  It  is  centred 
on  five  people;  Robert  Jennings,  a suburban  clerk  with 
literary  tastes;  Celia  his  wife;  Leonard  Hyde  their 
lodger;  Celia’s  father  and  her  niece.  To  these  last 
Celia  stands  guardian ; to  her  father  because  he  must 
be  protected  from  his  failing  for  drink — to  Gwennie 
because  she  is  motherless.  Robert,  solemn,  plain,  and 
in  love  with  Celia,  imagines  that  she  dislikes  passion 
and  the  expression  of  it.  Celia,  gallant,  practical  and 
wholesome,  with  humour  to  save  her  from  the  ordi- 
nary, is  longing  for  what  he  does  not  give  her.  The 
development  of  the  situation  must  therefore  rest  with 
Leonard  Hyde,  chartered  accountant  and  sentimentalist. 
It  is  an  old  situation — the  conflict  between  passion  and 
duty.  The  formula  would  doubtless  decide  that 
passion  must  win  the  day,  but  it  is  checkmated  by 
Celia’s  character,  and  in  Celia  with  her  trenchant  ten- 
derness towards  her  responsibilities,  Miss  Smith  has 
given  us  a living  creature.  She  is  flesh  and  blood, 
and  at  her  touch  her  limited  surroundings  quiver  with 
the  life,  the  purpose,  the  complexities,  the  thousand 
vibrations  of  the  early  day. 

Miss  Smith’s  book  is  a very  slight  one.  It  is 
frankly  suburban  in  many  ways  apart  from  its  setting. 
Treated  differently  it  might  have  been  no  better  than 
the  many  stories  of  villadom  which  appear  in  the  lesser 
magazines.  Instead  it  is  a piece  of  work  worth  read- 
ing. And  this  is  not  because  Miss  Smith’s  style  is  in 
the  uniform  of  the  moment.  It  is  rather  because  she 
can  perceive,  and  make  others  perceive,  the  myriad 
shining  and  intricate  threads  from  which  the  common- 
place is  spun. 

For  Miss  Marjorie  Bowen,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
commonplace  holds  fewer  charms.  She  prefers  the 
romantic,  though  in  her  new  book  the  dividing  line 
between  the  two  does  not  seem  to  us  as  well  defined 
as  it  might  be.  ‘ The  Pleasant  Husband  ’ is  a volume 
of  short  stories — for  the  most  part  historical.  They 
might  be  the  echoes  of  many  others  we  have  read. 
Here  convention  wears  a familiar  dress,  though  it 
changes  it  often,  and  appears  now  in  Roman  armour, 
now  in  ruffles  and  knee-breeches. 

Here  too  are  the  things  which  belong  to  such  ap- 
parel; duels  and  intrigue,  faded  love  letters,  plot  and 
counter-plot,  battle,  murder  and  sudden  death ; and 
with  it  all  the  course  of  true  love  running  smoother 
than  its  wont.  Here  and  there  Miss  Bowen  presents 
a sudden  situation ; her  writing  is  always  graphic  and 
picturesque,  and  real  knowledge  of  history  gives  it  a 
background,  but,  remembering  her  other  work,  we  feel 
that  these  stories  are  not  worthy  of  her  pen. 

And  what  of  the  convention  of  melodrama?  Miss 
Kate  Jordan  in  ‘ The  Next  Comer  ’ certainly  gives  it 
us  in  full  measure  and  running  over.  France,  Spain, 
America  and  California  are  the  countries  she  chooses 
for  her  mis-en-scene. 

A lonely  young  wife,  a strong  silent  husband,  a 
passionate  Spanish  lover,  a sinister  Basque  servant, 
are  the  chief  characters  in  her  caste.  Here  is  material 
for  excitements  and  love-scenes  galore,  and  Miss  Jordan 
makes  the  most  of  it.  Elsie  Maury,  through  a series 
of  accidents,  is  left  alone  in  a mountain  villa  with  her 
lover.  She  decides  to  yield  to  his  entreaties,  and 
writes  a letter  to  her  husband  to  tell  him  she  cannot 
return  to  him.  Half  an  hour  afterwards  her  lover  is 
murdered  before  her  eyes.  Elsie,  after  a long  illness, 
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returns  to  America  to  find  that  her  letter  of  confession 
has  never  reached  her  husband.  She  determines  to 
keep  silence,  and  returns  to  him  as  a friend.  Thence 
forward  her  growing  love  for  the  heroic  Maury  is 
haunted  by  the  fear  that  the  letter  will  one  day  find 
him..  We  need  not  say  that  in  spite  of  the 
machinations  of  the  Basque,  the  villain  of  the  piece, 
the  ending  is  a happy  one.  Miss  Jordan  deftly  sus- 
tains an  intricate  plot  and  keeps  us  on  tenterhooks  till 
the  last  moment. 


A MODERN  SAINT-SIMON 

My  Memoir.’:.  By  Prince  Ludwig  Windischgraetz.  Translated 
by  Constance  Vesey..  Allen  & Unwin.  16s.  net. 

AFTER  he  had  done  his  utmost  as  Hungarian  Food  Minister 
in  1918,  incurring  popular  hatred  by  commandeering  the 
maize-crop  to  feed  starving  Austria,  Prince  Ludwig  Win- 
dischgraetz, while  an  exile  in  Switzerland,  found  himself  accused 
of  having  embezzled  money  that  should  have  gone  to  the  purchase 
of  potatoes,  and  other  things.  Some  ruffians  also  set  upon  him 

and  tried  to  throw  him  over  the  bridge  at  Berne.  These,  evil 

machinations  he  attributed  to  the  agents  of  Count  Karolyi,  at 

that  time  a transient  and  embarrassed  Prime  Minister  at  Buda 
Pesth.  Facit  indignatio  this  book,  in  which  his  opponent  is  by 
no  means  spared.  But,  in  common  fairness,  it  must  be  pointed 
out  that  the  Count  had  long  been  recognised  as  leader  of  the 
Independence  Party  in  Hungary,  and  that,  with  the  collapse  of 
the  Dual  Monarchy,  his  opportunity  seemed  to  have  come.  . He 
may  have  been  a defeatist,  but  he  was  not  necessarily  a traitor. 
Only,  like  all  aristocratic  revolutionaries,  he  failed  to  control  the 
forces  he  had  set  in  motion.  He  simply  made  ready  the  way 
for  the  Terrorists,  Bela  Run  and  Szamu41y.  . 

Despite  its  extreme  bitterness  of  tone,  this  is  an  uncommonly 
interesting  study  of  a momentous  decline  and  fall.  Keenly 
anxious  to  “ do  his  bit,”  Prince  Windischgraetz,  like  our  own 
Winston  Churchill,  was  evidently  doubtful  whether  arms  or  the 
tribune  were  the  fitter  sphere  for  his  talents  on  the  outbreak  of 
war.  At  times  his  “ place  was  at  the  front,”  at  other  times 
he  rushed  back  to  make  fiery  speeches  in  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment. He  commanded  a battalion  of  boy  volunteers  in  the  Car- 
pathians ; and  out  of  1,350  nearly  1,000  fell  victims  to  hunger 
and  exposure.  And  “all  this  was  by  express  order  of  the  Supreme 
Command,  the  intention  being  obviously  to  abandon  my  batta- 
lion to  destruction.”  This  sentence  earmarks  the  book,  so  to 
speak.  Clearly  we  have  here,  though  at  a long  distance,  another 
Saint  Simon,  who  mistakes  incompetence  for  malignancy,,  and 
puts  sinister  constructions  on  remarks  that  may  have  been  inno- 
cent. The  Austrian  Supreme  Command  was  fatuous  enough, 
but  it  cannot  have  deliberately  thrown  away  its  troops.  Prince 
Windischgi  aetz  resembles  Saint-Simon,  too,  in  the  zeal  with 
which  he  offered  his  advice  while  himself  avoiding  responsibility 
as  long  as  he  could.  He  stood  high  in  the  confidence  of  the 
luckless  King-Emperor  Karl,  and  just  as  Saint-Simon  used  to 
bombard  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  Regent  Orleans  with 
projects  of  reform,  so  did  his  latter-day  imitator  press  upon  the 
distracted  young  sovereign  plans  for  an  honest  franchise  in  Hun- 
gary, and  autonomy  all  round  for  the  ragout  of  races.  Bu 
when  office,  even  the  Hungarian  Premiership,  was  held  out  to 
him  the  Prince  declined  on  the  score  of  youth  and  inexperience 
His’  paper-designs  miscarried,  of  course;  Tisza,  an  ingrained 
Tory,  made  change  impossible  in  Hungary ; and  while,  the 
Emperor  was  afraid  to  show  his  hand,  though  a thorough  inno- 
vator at  heart,  the  Croats  and  the  Czechs  were  quietly  working 
out  their  own  salvation.  The  picture  of  distracted  counsels, 
disaster  following  on  the  heels  of  hope,  the  desertion  of  placemen 
and  German  perfidy  is  uncommonly  well  executed  Here  is  a 
maxim  of  ineptitude  truly  Austrian  : “ The  Foreign  Office  must 
not  learn  what  policy  the  Supreme  Command,  is  pursuing.. 

Prince  Windischgraetz  has  some  of  Saint-Simon,  s skill  in  por- 
traiture, though  he  does  not  quite  get  to  those  “ little  squat  men 
with  fiery  eyes  ” or  “ very  beautiful  ladies  with  much  virtue  and 
some  wit,”  who  step  out  to  us  from  the  Frenchman’s  pages. 
He  is  severe  on  his  own  order,  which  turned  up  its  aristocratic 
nose  at  him  because  he  was  with  newspaper  editors.  Of  indivi- 
duals, we  seem  to  come  near  to  Dr.  Wekerle,.  the  Hungarian 
Premier,  who  when  everything  was  going  to  ruin,  used  to  shut 
himself  up  in  his  office  to  elaborate  scheme  of  post-war  finance, 
and  who  purred  up  to  the  last,  “ There  will  be  no  revolution. 
The  Prince  had  an  interview  with  Tisza,  and  a dramatic  one 
too,  in  the  very  corridor  where  the  Communists,  shot  him  a few 
weeks  later.  The  charming,  incompetent  soldier  Conrad  and 
the  pedantic  Arz  pass  before  us,  and  the  Austro-Hungarian 
revolution,  like  all  revolutions,  had  its  veiled  lady.  But  Count 
Andrdssy,  whom  the  Prince  persuaded  the  Emperor  to  create 
Foreign' Minister  at  the  half-past-eleventh  hour,  is  rather  sketchily 
drawn.  He  may  have  possessed  signal  merits,  but  he  was  in- 
conveniently fond  of  resigning.  And  so  the  poor  young  Em- 
peror, with  his  devoted  wife  at  his  side,  was  left  to  his  fate  at 
Schonbrunn,  “ the  guards  dispersed,  the  servants  forgetful  of 
their  duty,  the  great  State  rooms  empty.  Yet  the  Hapsburgs 
in  their  time  have  made  some  figure  in  the  world. 


Shorter  Notices 

Sport  in  a Nutshell,  by  C.  E.  Hughes  and  Fred  Buchanan 
(Jarrolds,  Is.  6d.  net).  This  booklet  with  comic  illustrations  is 
a positive  orgy  of  puns,  distortions  of  names  and  book-titles. 

So  resolute  a punster  as  the  author  we  have  never  read.  Some 
of  his  efforts  are  good,  some  bad,  some  indifferent.  It  could 
hardly  be  otherwise,  as  he  keeps  at  the  game  all  the  time. 
Euclid  as  the  first  Angler  is  good,  but  not  original.  The  sport 
was  introduced  by  the  “ Angler-Saxons.’  Dry  fishing  was 
invented  by  “ Eleanor  Bligh,  the  wife  of  the  Judicious  Hooker. 

S.  L.  Clemens  was  a persistent  billiard  player,  and  people  who 
saw  him  playing  “ will  never  forget  the  fervour  of  excitement 
with  which  he  directed  the  scorer  to  Mark  Twain.  As  it 
takes  all  sorts  to  make  a world,  many  doubtless  will  enjoy  the 
persistent  bombardment  of  fun.  More  judicious  persons  know 
that  a joke  requires  the  relief  of  a serious  context  to  show  it 
up  well.  The  best  of  the  illustrations  is  that  which  shows  a 
cyclist  avoiding  punctures  by  a heavy  roller  attached  in  front 
of  the  machine. 

M’  Lord  of  the  White  Road,  by  Cedric  D.  Fraser  (Books, 

7 i.  6d.  net),  is  a romance  of  the  days  when  murder  and  robbery 
on  the  high  roads  were  common,  and  duels  part  of  the  education 
of  a gentleman.  John  Shale,  a Kentish  farmer,  has  thrust  on 
him  the  personality  of  Lord  Anderley  (or  Lord  Geoffrey  Anderley 
as  he  calls  himself,  though  he  is  a peer)  after  his  death,  and 
has  to  rescue  and  woo  his  destined  bride.  Shale,  turns  out  after 
many  adventures  to  be  Lord  Anderley’s  first  cousin,  and  succee  s 
to  the  title  in  accordance  with  the  peerage  law  of  novelists. 
The  faithful  servant  (who  acquiesces  in  the  swindle)  and  the 
fencing  of  the  farmer  are  a bit  of  a nuisance. 

The  Ways  of  Laughter,  by  Harold  Begbie  (Hutchinson,  8s.  6d. 
net),  purports  to  be  the  story  of  Matthew  Barnet,  and  how  he 
sets  himself  to  be  the  apostle  of  laughter  to  his  friends  and 
acquaintances,  in  particular  to  the  celebrated  Professor  Napper 
and  his  daughter  Mary— with  evil  results  in  the  latter  case.  The 
book  would  have  been  more  enjoyable  if  the  story  had  been  left 
out,  and  the  criticism  of  modern  life  put  in  the  form  of  “got 
essays  such  as  the  author  can  write.  Still,  we  must  take  what 
he  gives  us  ; without  looking  too  closely  at  its.  form,  it  has  the 
merits  a practised  writer  could  not  fail  to  give  it. 

With  a Great  Price,  by  Mrs.  Hugh  Walker  (O’Connor  8s.  6d. 
net)  is  a story  of  the  Welsh  Church,  its  merits  and  demerits. 
The  chapel  folk,  allowing  for  difference  in  nationality ,,  are 
nearly  as  good  as  those  in  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  ‘ Salem  Chapel,  an 
the  young  minister,  William  Ellis  the  third,  is,  or.  would  be 
if  he  were  less  perfect,  a model  of  the  Welsh  evangelist  such  as 
Borrow  drew,  though  seen  in  a mist  of  romance.  We  are  afraid 
that  the  picture  of  conditions  in  Wales  as  regards  the  prospects 
of  the  Church  among  Nonconformists  is  too  good  to  be  true. 
A very  interesting  and  quite  well-written  story. 

A Prince  in  Petrograd,  by  Edgar  Jepson  (Odhams,  8s.  net), 
is  the  latest  contribution  of  this  expert  in  the  art  of  keeping  t e 
reading  public  amused.  Of  course,  it  is  pure  extravaganza  and 
those  who  do  not  like  Mr.  Jepson’s  attitude  towards  life  will  by 
this  time  have  learnt  to  avoid  his  books;  but  it  is  excellent  of 
its  kind.  The  story  tells  of  an  Englishman  in  Petrograd  under 
the  Bolshevists,  and  the  conversation  of  the  two. girls  he  rescues 
is  not  only  killingly  funny,  but  reads  almost  like  a transcript 
from  life. 

Breaking  Covert,  by  S.  P.  Mais  (Richards,  8s.  6d.  net).  We 
suspect  Mr.  Mais  of  deliberately  setting  out  to  write  a P°Pu lar 
novel  instead  of  the  “ literary  ” . works  approved  by  his  artistic 
conscience.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do,,  and  he  is  only  partly 
successful.  He  relies  too  much  on  coincidence  for  his  effects, 
and  he  begins  by  telling  us  that  a landed  propmtor  can  lose 
his  estate  without  knowing  it.  There  is  some  excellent  hunting 
the  book  i7a  good  imitation  of  Mr.  Locke’s  later  manner - and 
we  prefer  it  immensely  to  the  author’s  recitals  of  the  love  affairs 
of  libidinous  ushers. 

The  Wrong  Twin,  by  Harry  Leon  Wilson  (Lane,  8s-  6(i\  net)- 
In  this  sZrf  the  creator  of  Ma  Pettengill  has  devoted  himse 
J a description  of  the  life  of  the  American  snml  H.s 

Stnrv  is  not  so  funny  as  Bunker  Bean,  he  has  created  o 
character  as  great  as  Ma  Pettengill,  and  as  a mine  of .picturesque 
language  it  is  a little  disappointing.  Of  twin  brothers,  one 
adopted  by  the  local  banker,  the  other  is  left  to 
The  result  is  that  the  unwanted  boy.  turns  out  a true  Amenc  ., 
while  the  other  becomes  an  armchair  pacifist.  ^ 

an  author  to  be  followed;  we  recommend  our  readers  to  p 

him  on  their  library  list. 

North  England,  by  sCni" 

economic  geography.  It  seeks  to  , N ■ England  ’ is  a 

students  in  a theme  of  abiding  interest.  f deal 

small  book,  and  it  is,  perhaps  a pity  Mr.  Jones  detail 

with  his  theme  on  bigger  lin  , g g ^ circumstances 

and  devoting  the  space  gamed  to  Realities, 

under  which  the  various  industr  SDecialP  study  of  economic 

Few  junior  students  have  time  for  a m h-lstJy  lessons  in 
geography,  whereas  all  second  y , :nc]uding  the  facts 

Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  would  benefit  y J ch  that 

set  out  in  Mr.  Jones’s  book.  Some  of  fT .' 
of  Hull  in  the  fourteenth  century,  are  mot  g 
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In  the  Fortnightly  if  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  does  not  leave  us  with 
a very  clear  idea  of  ‘ Einstein’s  Real  Achievement,’  he  at  least 
marks  out  for  us  the  preliminary  steps  which  have  been  taken 
by  predecessors  like  Clerk  Maxwell,  Larmor,  and  Lorentz,  and 
tells  us  that  Einstein  has  extended  Maxwell’s  equations  by  includ- 
ing a time-factor,  given  a further  hypothesis  about  gravitation 
compatible  with  higher  astronomy,  and  expressed  it  in  a system 
of  hyper-geometry.  Mr.  Holford  Knight  discusses  American 
views  of  the  right  to  capture  enemy  merchant  ships.  Mr.  Ben- 
susan’s  article  on  ‘ State  Aid  and  the  Farmer  ’ examines  recent 
legislation  from  the  stand-points  respectively  of  the  owner-farmer, 
the  tenant-farmer,  and  the  labourer,  and  incidentally  displays  the 
mischief  wrought  by  applying  urban  rules  to  agricultural  con- 
ditions. Mr.  Randell  describes  some  less-known  stories  of 
Henry  James  under  the  misleading  title  of  ‘ Henry  James  as 
Humanist,’  and  Mr.  Herbert  Vivian  is  entertaining  in  ‘The  New 
Venice.’  Dr.  Hogarth  attempts  to  divine  what  would  have  been 
Lord  Cromer’s  policy  in  Egypt  if  he  were  alive  and  in  power 
to-day.  Mr.  Wright’s  versions  from  the  Palatine  Anthology  are 
scholarly  but  uninspired. 

The  London  Mercury  publishes  this  month  the  first  instalment 
of  an  episode  in  Mr.  George  Moore’s  romance,  omitted  in  the 
published  form,  entitled  ‘ Peronnik  the  Fool.’  It  is  written  in 
the  author’s  later,  breathless  style — almost  as  unsuitable  a one 
as  could  have  been  chosen  for  a mediaeval  story.  A report  from 
a Blue  Book  fills  worthily  the  place  of  a dissertion  on  ‘ What  is 
Art?  ’ and  Mr.  Shanks  pays  tribute  to  Mr.  Belloc’s  competent 
versatility,  and  wide  range  of  unpredictable  interests.  The 
accounts  of  national  literatures  are  devoted  this  month  to 
America,  Italy,  and  Ireland,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  pernicious 
balderdash  of  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green  is  treated  as  history.  A biblio- 
graphy of  Sir  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch  ought  to  have  put  such  books 
as  ‘ The  Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse  ’ into  large  print  among 
his  important  work.  Mr.  Powys  is  good  on  ‘Architecture.  ’ _ In 
other  critical  papers  we  get  a great  deal  too  much  of  Signor 
Croce,  the  latest  discovery,  in  translation,  of  our  literary  guides, 
and  Dr.  Marett,  the  wittiest  of  Oxford  Dons,  is  delightfully 
incisive  in  a review  of  recent  ‘ Anthropology.’  Mr.  Robert 
Graves  writes  four  poems  with  lines  like  “ And  find  them  bound 
by  natural  laws,”  and  there  are  more  normal  verses  by  Mr. 
Vachel  Lindsay,  Lord  David  Cecil  and  Miss  Sackville-West. 

Blackwood  is,  as  usual,  full  of  good  stories  and  good  writing. 
The  new  serial,  by  Klaxon,  makes  a promising  start  and  ‘ Mus- 
ings  without  Method  ’ are  devoted  to  the  latest  methods  of  teach- 
ing the  classics  by  Professors  who  are  ignorant  of  Latin  even. 

‘ Greek  Literature  for  the  Greekless  ’ may  have  some  merits, 
but  not  when  the  student  of  Greek  at  third-hand  lacks  the 
patience  to  read  even  a “ crib.”  ‘ Bare  Forests  ’ is  a good 
account  of  some  buffalo  shooting  in  the  Indian  jungle. 

Cornhill  is  a very  good  number..  Mr.  Brown  gives  us  some 
more  Elizabethan  Lyrics  from  a manuscript  song-book.  Mr. 
Gordon  describes  the  ‘ Game-Birds  of  the  Plains  ’ in  Western 
Canada,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Young  continues  his  reminiscences  of 
his  early  climbing  in  ‘ Hills  and  a Boy.’  The  serial  grows  in 
interest  and  the  other  articles  are  quite  up  to  standard. 

The  World’s  Work  this  month  is  notable  for  the  first  instal- 
ment of  the  life  and  letters  of  the  late  American  Ambassador, 
Mr.  Walter  H.  Page.  They  are  interesting  and  valuable,  not 
only  as  throwing  a side-light  on  the  international  politics  of  a 
very  trying  time,  but  as  showing  how  a clever  man  and  trained 
journalist  may  make  wrong  deductions  from  simple  facts  and 
generalise  from  insufficient  observation,  such  as  that  of  the 
wreaths  at  King  Charles’s  monument  in  Whitehall.  This  prac- 
tice only  began  in  the  early  nineties,  and  one  of  the  principals  in 
the  matter  was  a Dutch  Jew,  of  sardonic  humour.  An  unpub- 
lished cartoon  by  Max,  not  one  of  his  best  but  quite  good,  gives 
permanent  value  to  the  number.  The  close  of  the  Bolshevist  rule 
in  Hungary  is  described  by  Mr.  Gregory,  and  there  are  the  usual 
scientific  and  topographical  articles.  A very  interesting  number. 

In  the  National  Review  Major  Lefebure  calls  attention  to  the 
need  for  supervision  of  the  great  chemical  works  as  potential 
munition  factories  of  the  next  war  ; Miss  Pitt  has  a good  nature 
article  on  ‘The  Kingfifisher  ’ ; Lord  Edward  Cecil’s  account  of 
‘ A Day  on  the  Suez  Canal  ’ describes  the  preparations  for  blow- 
ing up  a wreck  and  the  complications  involved  very  amusingly  ; 
while  Ajax  is  very  bitter  on  ‘ Lord  Chelmsford’s  Vicerdyalty.  A 
thoroughly  characteristic  number. 

In  the  Mercure  de  France  readers  will  turn  to  another  article 
by  M.  Georges  Maurevert  on  the  decay  of  old  families  in  France. 
As  an  example  314  noble  families  are  mentioned  in  31  charters 
of  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus  (1180-1208)  ; of  these  there  were 
only  12  representatives  in  1844.  Of  5,000  crusading  nobles,  only 
177  families  remained,  and  many  of  them  had  little  title  to  the 
names  they  bear.  Dr.  Huot  has  an  account  of  the  religious 
beliefs  of  some  central  African  negroes,  and  the  standing  features 
of  the  magazine  are  as  good  as  ever. 

The  Geographical  Journal  for  this  month  contains  the  second 
part  of  Mrs.  Rosita  Forbes’s  account  of  her  expedition  into  the 
Sahara.  An  expedition,  equally  dangerous  and  equally  interest- 
ing was  that  of  a reconnaissance  of  over  10,000  miles  in  un- 
mapped regions  round  the  Pamirs  during  the  closing  years  of  the 
war,  undertaken  to  check  the  German  attempts  to  organise  a 
new  Mongol  descent  on  India. 


Books  of  the  Week 

ESSAYS  AND  BELLES  LETTRES 
More  Essays  on  Books.  By  A.  Clutton  Brock.  Methuen  : 6s. 
net. 

Pastiche  and  Prejudice.  By  A.  B.  Walkley.  Heinemann  : 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Portraits  of  the  Nineties.  By  E.  T.  Raymond.  Fisher 
Unwin  : 15s.  net. 

Shakespeare’s  Treatment  of  Love  and  Marriage.  By  C.  H. 

Herford.  Fisher  Unwin  : 10s.  6d.  net. 

Tired  Radicals  and  Other  Papers.  By  Walter  Weyl.  New 
York,  Huebsche  : $2. 

SCIENCE 

Aggregation  and  Flow  of  Solids.  By  Sir  George  Beilby. 
Macmillan  : 20s.  net. 

Relativity  and  the  Universe.  By  Harry  Schmidt.  Translated 
by  K.  Wichman.  Methuen  : 5s.  net. 

HISTORY 

Europe  and  Beyond.  1870-1920.  By  J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 
Methuen  : 6s.  net. 

Our  Hellenic  Heritage.  By  H.  R.  James.  Macmillan  : 6s.  net. 
The  History  of  Western  Education.  By  William  Boyd.  Black  : 
15s.  net. 

Winchester  : Its  History,  Buildings  and  People.  By  the 
W.C.A.S.  Second  Edition.  Winchester,  Wells. 

VERSE 

In  the  Comet's  Hair.  By  Danford  Barney.  Elkin  Mathews  : 
5s.  net. 

Poems  of  Yesterday  and  To-day.  By  Walter  Ray.  Elkin 
Mathews  : 3s.  6d.  net. 

FICTION 

David  the  Son  of  Jesse.  By  Marjorie  Strachey.  Cape  : 7s.  6d. 
If  Winter  Comes.  By  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson.  Hodder  & 
Stoughton  : 7s.  6d.  net. 

Laura  Creichton.  By  Elinor  Mordaunt.  Hutchinson  : 8s.  6d. 
net. 

Poor  White.  By  Sherwood  Anderson.  Cape  : 8s.  6d.  net. 

The  Shadow  of  Astral.  By  Louis  Plante.  California,  Austin 
Publishing  Company  : $2.50. 

The  Top  Landing.  By  Percy  G.  Brebner.  Fisher  Unwin  : 7s. 
6d.  net. 

The  Yellow  Spider.  By  John  Charles  Beecham.  Methuen  : 
6s.  net. 

Vera.  By  the  author  of  ‘ Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden.” 
Macmillan  : 7s.  6d.  net. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

A Gallery  of  Games.  By  Fougasse.  Cape  : 2s.  6d.  net. 
Consumers’  Co-operative  Societies.  By  Charles  Gide.  Fisher 
Unwin  : 8s.  6d.  net. 

Dictionary  of  Organs  and  Organists.  Second  Edition.  Mate: 
12s.  6d.  net. 

My  Dolly’s  House.  By  Doris  Davey  after  Helen  Winter. 
Simpkin  : 10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Bible.  By  G.  G.  Coul- 
ton.  Second  Edition.  Simpkin  : 2s.  net. 

The  School  of  Life.  By  Charles  T.  Smith.  Grant  Richards. 
6s.  net. 


A Library  List 

Across  the  Sahara  : Kufara.  By  Rosita  Forbes.  Cassell. 

A Few  Short  Runs.  By  Lord  Harris.  Murray. 

Astarte.  By  Ralph,  Earl  of  Lovelace.  Christopher. 

At  the  Supreme  War  Council.  By  Peter  E.  Wright.  Nash. 
Back  to  Methusaleh.  A Metabiological  Pentateuch.  By  George 
Bernard  Shaw.  Constable. 

*Coquette.  By  Frank  Swinnerton.  Methuen. 

Dante.  1321-1921.  Essays  in  Commemoration.  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. 

Instructions  to  Young  Sportsmen  in  all  that  relates  to  Guns  and 
Shooting.  By  Lt.-Col.  P.  Hawker,  edited  by  Eric  Parker. 
Jenkins. 

*Joanna  Godden.  By  Sheila  Kaye-Smith.  Cassell 

Life  and  Letters  of  John  Gay.  By  Lewis  Melville.  O’Connor. 

*Memoirs  of  a Midget.  By  Walter  de  la  Mare.  Collins. 

Modern  Democracies.  By  James,  Lord  Bryce.  Macmillan. 
*Our  Little  Life.  J.  G.  Sime.  Grant  Richards. 

Queen  Victoria.  By  Lytton  Strachey.  Chatto  and  Windus. 
*Rich  Relatives.  By  Compton  Mackenzie.  Cecker. 

Roving  East  and  Roving  West.  By  E.  V.  Lucas.  Methuen. 
Streaks  of  Life.  By  Ethel  Smyth.  Longmans. 

*The  Death  of  Society.  By  Romer  Wilson.  Collins. 

The  Irish  Situation.  By  Stephen  Gwynn.  Cape. 

The  Peace  Negotiations.  By  Robert  Lansing.  Constable. 

The  Press  and  the  General  Staff.  By  Neville  Lytton.  Collins. 
The  South  Sea  Bubble.  By  Lewis  Melville.  O’Connor. 

With  the  Battle  Cruisers.  By  Filson  Young.  Cassell. 

* An  asterisk  against  the  title  of  a hook  signifies  that  it  is 
Fiction. 
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The  City 

This  Department  of  The  Saturday  Review  will 
shortly  come  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Hartley  Withers, 
at  present  Editor  of  ' The  Economist.’ 

The  Stock  Markets 

BUSINESS  is  not  expanding  as  rapidly  as 
might  be  desired  and  none  of  the  move- 
ments recently  started  has  proved  to  have 
any  staying  power,  interest  in  Home  Rails, 
Kaffirs  and  Industrials  having  died  down,  while  Oil 
shares  made  a poor  response  to  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  Mexican  Government  and  the  American  pro- 
ducing companies.  The  Irish  impasse,  with  its 
unpleasant  financial  possibilities,  is  blamed  for  the 
abstention  of  the  public,  but  the  Trades  Union  Con- 
gress, as  usual,  has  a damping  influence.  While 
Government  stocks  are  neglected  there  is  a good  demand 
for  high-yielding  Industrial  Debenture  Stocks  and  Pre- 
ference shares.  Argentine  Rails  continue  to  respond 
to  the  settlement  of  the  freight  rates  question,  but 
Rtazilian  rails  are  neglected  despite  the  credit  granted 
by  the  Government  to  the  Great  Western  of  Brazil.  The 
speculative  possibilities  of  Grand  Trunk  junior  stocks, 
to  which  we  referred  last  week,  have  received  recogni- 
tion, and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  4%  Debenture  Stock  has 
been  recovering.  In  the  Foreign  market  the  salient 
feature  is  the  slump  in  German  Threes  which  were  re- 
cently described  as  being  still  too  high. 

Industrials 

The  market  in  textiles  was  not  unduly  alarmed  by 
the  Bureau’s  report  indicating  a crop  of  7,037,000 
bales,  since  it  is  known  that  the  carry-over  from  last 
season  amounted  to  9,194,000  bales  and  provided  only 
half  of  this  is  usable  for  spinning  there  should  be  no* 
shortage  of  the  raw  material.  The  rise  in  cotton 
prices  improves  the  value  of  the  stocks  held,  and  so 
far  as  the  demand  for  textile  goods  is  concerned  recent 
events  in  India  are  likely  to>  result  in  stronger  measures 
against  Mr.  Gandhi,  with  his  boycott  of  British  goods. 
Textile  shares  consequently  hold  up  fairly  well, 
though  some  profit-taking  has  followed  the  recent  rise. 
In  the  Iron  and  Steel  group  the  satisfactory  Guest 
Keen  report  created  a demand  for  the  Second  Prefer- 
ence shares.  Baldwins  Debs,  have  also  been  wanted, 
and  General  Elec.  Debs,  formed  a very  popular  invest- 
ment, British  Insulated  Cables  Debs,  also  moving  up 
several  points.  Cammed  & Lairds  and  Palmer’s  Ship- 
building declined  on  the  passing  of  the  dividends. 
Gas  stocks  and  Shipping  shares  have  derived  some 
assistance  from  cheaper  coal,  and  Brewers  from  the 
new  Act,  though  Guinness  as  well  as  Dunlops  reflected 
Irish  selling.  Whiteleys  were  helped  by  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  interim  dividend,  but  the  passing  of  the 
International  Paint  dividend  caused  a fall  in  the  shares. 


Rubber  Trusts 

The  report  of  the  Rubber  Plantations  Investment 
Trust,  now  about  due,  is  being  anticipated  with  mixed 
feelings.  As  the  shares  provide  one  of  the  most  repre- 
sentative and  marketable  counters  in  the  Rubber 
group,  they  have  been  a centre  of  attraction  to  the 
bears  since  the  slump  set  in,  and  have  fallen  from  48s. 
6d.  last  year  to  the  region  of  10s.  Latterly  the  shares 
have  been  a little  stronger,  the  explanation  offered 
being  that  the  report  is  likely  to  be  less  unfavourable 
than  is  commonly  anticipated.  But  the  real  cause  of 
the  rally  is  bear  covering.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that 
the  concern  can  have  had  anything  but  a bad  season. 
The  maintenance  of  its  extensive  tea  estates  in  Sumatra 
in  these  depressed  times  is  alone  a heavy  burden, 
apart  from  large  holdings  in  plantation  companies  that 
are  at  present  operating  at  a loss.  Probably  the  gene- 
ral meeting  will  be  awaited  with  even  more  interest 
than  the  report  and  balance  sheet,  for  it  is  usually 
made  the  occasion  for  an  authoritative  survey  of  the 
rubber  situation  from  a broad  standpoint. 

A report  is  issued  by  Banting  Estates  for  the  financial 
year  ended  April,  which  shows  that  some  rubber  comr 
panies,  at  least,  are  still  paying  their  way.  A profit 
of  £6,589  is  indicated,  and  with  the  balance  brought  in, 
the  company  has  £23,936  to  bring  forward  to  the  cur- 
rent year.  The  average  price  of  1/4.83  realized  for  the 
rubber  crop,  gave  a profit  of  2.34c!.  per  lb.  This  rela- 
tively good  showing  is  evidently  due  to  forward  sales 
made  last  year.  Whether  the  company  has  any  more 
rubber  to  deliver  under  forward  contract  this  year  or 
not,  it  appears  well  equipped  financially  to  tide  over 
the  bad  time  through  which  the  industry  is  passing. 

Guest  Keen  Report 

The  report  of  Guest  Keen  and  Nettlefolds,  the  well- 
known  iron,  steel  and  colliery  undertaking,  has  had  an 
encouraging  effect  in  the  Industrial  group,  for  the  re- 
sults shown  are  distinctly  good  for  a period  so  beset 
with  difficulties  as  has  been  that  of  the  last  12  months. 
The  accounts  deal  with  the  year  ended  30th  June  and 
show  a credit  balance  of  £810,101  or  only  about 
£50,000  less  than  the  profit  earned  in  the  previous  year. 
After  paying  5%,  free  of  tax,  on  the  1st  and  2nd  Pre- 
ference shares,  10%,  tax  free,  is  distributed  on  the  Or- 
dinary share  capital,  leaving  a balance  of  £264,098  to 
carry  forward,  which  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the  amount 
brought  in  from  last  year.  Within  the  period  covered 
by  the  acounts,  the  company  has  acquired  a controlling 
interest  in  the  coal  distributing  firm  of  L.  Gudret  & 
Co.,  also-  in  that  of  Bayliss,  Jones  & Bayliss  of  Wol- 
verhampton, together  with  a large  interest  in  the  Crown 
Preserved  Coal  Company.  The  offer  to  the  Preference 
shareholders  of  John  Lysaght,  Ltd.,  of  which  Guest 
Keen’s  already  own  the  Ordinary  shares,  to  exchange 
their  holdings  for  the  second  Preference  in  the  latter, 
has  been  accepted  to  the  extent  of  394,425  shares.  It 


Rubber  Market 

The  leading  secretarial  and  agency  firm  for  rubber 
plantation  companies,  Messrs.  Harrisons  & Crosfield, 
have  just  published  an  informative  review  of  the  -rubber 
situation  in  the  course  of  which  they  strongly  urge 
cessation  of  output  for  a few  months,  so-  as  to  bring 
about  a reduction  in  the  heavy  stocks  now  overhanging 
the  market.  The  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  world’s 
consumption  this  year  will  be  about  equal  to  the  modi- 
fied production.  It  has  long  been  obvious,  however, 
that  much  more  drastic  restriction  of  output  than  is 
at  present  being  practised  is  necessary  if  the  present 
surplus  is  to  be  reduced  within  a reasonable  space  of 
time,  and  it  is  to-  be  hoped-  that  the-  advice  in  question 
will  be  acted  upon  without  delay.  Another  important 
aspect  of  the  problem,  namely  that  of  stimulating  con- 
sumption, is  now  being  seriously  taken  in  hand  by  the 
Rubber  Growers’  Association,  so  that,  with  these  two 
influences  at  work,  it  seems  reasonable  to  look  forward 
to  gradually  improving  conditions  in  the  industry. 


THE  HOUSEHOLDERS’ 

“ALL-IN”  POLICY 

For  an  inclusive  premium  of  51-  per  £100  per 
annum  (Minimum  Premium  7/6),  the  "All-In” 

Policy  affords  householders  the  most  complete 
protection  yet  devised. 

The  Sept.  Quarter  constitutes  an  advantageous 
time  for  you  to  secure  protection  under  this 
all-embracing  Policy. 

We  will  gladly  forward  you  particulars  postfree. 


Adlress — All-In  Policy  Department. 

EAGLE.'^vca^STAR  £> 


41,  Threadneedle  bt.,  London,  E.C.2. 

Head  Office:  British  Dominions  House,  Royal  Exchange  Avenue,  E.C.  2. 

ASStTS  EXCEED  £19,000,000 
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will  be  interesting  to  learn  what  the  chairman  has  to 
say  as  to  iron  and  steel  prospects  at  the  general  meet- 
ing to  be  held  in  Birmingham  on  15th  September. 

Chinese  Loans 

Following  upon  our  recent  note  contending  that 
Chinese  loans  were  overvalued  came  the  announce- 
ment that  the  half-yearly  interest  due  on  August  28th 
on  the  8 per  cent.  Ten-year  sterling  (Marconi)  bonds 
has  not  been  paid,  holders  having  been  informed  that 
the  necessary  funds  had  not  yet  beeit1  received  from 
China.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  delay  in  paying 
the  coupon  is  anything  more  than  temporary  and  it  is 
recalled  that  a similar  hitch  occurred  in  connection 
with  the  interest  on  the  8 per  cent.  Treasury  Notes 
issued  to  Vickers,  Ltd.  But  the  development  does  not 
suggest  that  the  finances  of  China  are  in  such  apple- 
pie  order  as  is  implied  by  the  quotation  of  the  Fives 
of  1896  at  little  more  than  a point  below  the  level 
of  our  own  War  Loan  Fives.  We  still  think  that 
holders,  except  those  to  whom  the  gamble  involved  by 
the  annual  drawings  is  an  attraction,  would  do  well  to 
exchange  from  the  former  into  the  latter.  As  a spe- 
culation for  drawings,  with  equally  good  security  for 
interest,  we  prefer  the  4-^  per  cent.  1898  loan  which  at 
about  72  offers  greater  possibilities  of  profit  on  drawn 
bonds. 

Tea  Shares 

The  Tea  share  market  keeps  in  very  good  fettle,  and 
but  for  the  reluctance  of  holders  to  part  with  shares 
considerably  more  activity  would  be  witnessed.  There 
seems  very  little  risk  in  purchasing  good-class  Tea 
shares  now.  Last  year’s  losses  were  mainly  due  to 
the  half-crown  rupee,  but  now  that  the  exchange  is 
back  to  the  pre-war  level  estate  costs  are  enormously 
reduced.  The  crop  shortage  this  season  is  another 
important  factor.  Not  only  have  the  growers  sub- 
stantially reduced  their  output,  but  climatic  conditions 
also  have  made  for  much  smaller  crops.  This  influence 
is  already  beginning  to  tell  on  the  commodity  market 
where  prices  seem  likely  to  rise  further  rather  than 
to  slip  back.  For  ultimate  capital  appreciation  well 
selected  Tea  shares  look  a sound  lock-up  investment. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway 

After  a long  period  of  suspense  the  Grand  Trunk 
Arbitration  Board  handed  down  its  judgment  on 
Wednesday.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Act  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  was 
passed  on  May  11,  1920,  and  that  the  Board  of 
Arbitration  was  appointed  to  decide  the  sum  to  be 
paid  to  the  Canadian  Government.  Sir  Thomas  White 
represented  the  Government,  Mr.  Taft,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  the  shareholders, 
and  Sir  Walter  Cassels,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Exchequer 
Court  of  Canada,  acted  as  third  arbitrator. 

A Shattering  Report 

The  majority  of  the  arbitrators,  Mr.  Taft  dissenting, 
declare  that  the  stock  of  the  company  is  without  any 
value.  The  stock  which  was  arbitrated  on  was  the 
first,  second,  and  third  preference  and  ordinary  com- 
mon stock,  with  a total  value  of  ^37,000,000.  Sir 
Thomas  White,  in  summarising  the  judgment,  says  : — 

“ The  actual  earning  power  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  before,  during,  and  since  the  war,  and,  so 
fdr  as  can  be  estimated,  for  the  future,  does  not 
justify  the  assumption  that  any  profits  would  from  the 
date  of  the  acquisition  by  the  Government  of  the  pre- 
ference and  common  shares — viz.,  May,  1920 — ever 
have  been  available  for  distribution  to  the  holders 
thereof,  after  providing  for  the  contingent  liability  of 
the  company  in  respect  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
securities  guaranteed  by  the  company  and  dividends 
upon  the  guaranteed  stock.  Having  regard  to  its  own 
continuing  heavy  deficit,  the  necessity  for  making  pro- 


vision for  deferred  and  extraordinary  maintenance  and 
capital  construction  and  heavy  liabilities  in  respect  of 
the  securities  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway 
Company  bearing  its  guarantee,  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  Company,  but  for  the  financial  support  of  the 
Government  since  May,  1920,  must  have  been  forced 
into  a receivership.  Upon  these  conclusions  I find 
that  the  preference  and  common  stock  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  has  no  value.  Any  question  as  to  compas- 
sionate consideration  of  the  shareholders  must  be  for 
the  Government  and  Parliament  of  Canada  to  deal 
with,  and  not  for  this  Board.” 

Sir  Walter  Cassels  adds: — “ I have  given  the  best 
consideration  I am  capable  of  to  the  important  ques- 
tion submitted  for  our  consideration,  and  I am  of  the 
opinion  that  there  is  no  value  in  any  of  the  four  classes 
of  stock.  Of  the  equitable  or  moral  considerations 
that  are  to  be  considered  those  who  control  the  public 
funds  must  deal  with  the  question,  not  the  Board.” 

Mr.  Taft  in  his  dissenting  judgment  declares  that 
“ for  those  who  desire  to  do>  justice  and  equity  the 
claims  of  the  dissenting  shareholders  challenge  atten- 
tion.” He  does  not,  however,  attach  any  stated  value 
to  the  stock.  In  his  statement  he  criticizes  the  London 
management  of  the  road,  saying  “ great  praise  is  due 
to  the  officials  of  the  road  in  Canada.  Had  the  policy 
of  the  company  as  dictated  from  London  been  as  pru- 
dent and  wise  as  that  of  the  officials  here  the  fate  of 
the  company  might  have  been  vastly  different.” 

Big  Jump  in  Cotton 

Our  Manchester  Correspondent  writes  : — Since  a 
week  ago  there  has  been  a further  important  advance 
in  raw  cotton  rates.  This  development  has  surprised 
local  traders.  Manchester  has  a reputation  for  always 
being  bearish  and  when  prices  began  to  go  up  the 
opinion  was  expressed  that  the  rise  could;  not  be  main- 
tained. Numerous  firms  have  certainly  been  badly  hit 
by  recent  developments  as  many  instances  are  being 
mentioned  of  operators  being  “ caught  short.”  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  days  Lancashire  spinners  have  bought 
heavily  in  raw  cotton  in  Liverpool.  Users  who  pro- 
duce high  quality  yarns  are  now  distinctly  afraid  of  a 
scarcity  of  good  material.  At  the  end  of  last  week  the 
Government  report  on  the  American  crop  was  very 
bullish  and  during  the  last  few  days  private  advices 
have  been  worse  than  ever.  There  is  a possibility  of 
the  production  this  season  being  less  than  7,000,000 
bales  and  the  quality  is  said  to  be  very  poor  as  a result 
of  the  limited  use  of  fertilizers  by  farmers.  During  the 
week  American  cotton  has  advanced  5^d.  a lb.  from  gd. 
to  i4i-d.  and  Egyptian  cotton  has  risen  6fd.  a lb.  from 
i7^d.  to  24d. 

Stocks  Appreciate  in  Value 

Leading  authorities  are  of  opinion  that  the  marked 
rise  in  raw  cotton  will  not  be  a bad  thing  for  Lanca- 
shire. For  over  a year  merchants  have  been  seriously 
handicapped  by  the  fall  in  the  value  of  stocks  of  manu- 
factured goods  and  big  losses  have  been  entailed  as  a 
result  of  the  depreciation.  This  tendency  has  now 
been  stopped  and  it  is  estimated  that  supplies  in  hand 
are  worth  nearly  25  per  cent,  more  than  a month  ago. 
Clearances  will  now  be  effected  on  a much  more  favour- 
able basis.  So  far  spinners  and  manufacturers  have 
not  booked  many  orders  of  weight,  but  a considerable 
business  has  been  done  in  stock  lots.  The  response  on 
the  part  of  customers  abroad  to  the  new  level  of  prices 
is  disappointing,  and  as  in  the  early  stage  of  the  rising 
tendency  there  was  no  attempt  to  follow,  the  gap  be- 
tween offers  and  ruling  prices  is  now  too  wide  to  be 
bridged. 

Bleaching  Charges 

During  the  last  few  weeks  there  has  been  some  ex- 
pectation of  calico  printers  and  bleachers  reducing  their 
charges,  and  customers  have  been  slow  to  place  orders 
with  finishing  concerns.  On  behalf  of  the  Bleaching 
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Please  All  the  Family 
All  the  Time  with 
Armour’s  Oval  Label  Foods 

Every  dish  prepared  from  Oval 
Label  food  gets  an  enthusiastic 
reception. 

The  large  variety  and  uniform  top  quality  of  these  foods — 
whether  prepared  meats,  fruits,  condiments,  milk— ensure 
an  inviting  fare,  wholesome,  nourishing  and  satisfying. 

Much  of  the  time  and  trouble  of  meal-getting  is  saved  you 
because,  with  Oval  Label  foods,  most  of  the  work  of 
preparation  has  already  been  done. 

Even  as  the  Oval  Label  represents  a great  aid  in  meal 
serving,  it  represents  an  even  greater  aid  in  the  matter  of 
food  purchasing.  It  is  the  mark  that  takes  the  guesswork 
out  of  buying. 

When  you  order  your  groceries  to-day,  tell  your  Grocer  that  you  want  Armour’s  foods 
— with  the  Yellow  and  Blue  Oval  on  every  label.  Insist  that  he  gets  them  for  you. 


This  List  will  help  in  your 
Marketing 

“ Veribest  ” 

Corned  Pork 

“ Veribest  ” 

Brisket  Beef 

“ Veribest  ” 

Ox  Tongue 

“ Veribest  ” 

Lunch  Tongue 

| “ Veribest  ” 

Breakfast  Tongue 

“ Veribest  ” 

Stewed  Kidneys 

“ Veribest  ” 

Pigs’  Feet 

“ Veribest  ” 

Baked  Beans 

“ Veribest  ” 

Tomato  Ketchup 

“ Veribest  ’* 

Chili  Sauce 

“ Veribest  ” 

Salmon 

“ Veribest  ” 

Evaporated  Milk 

“ Greenbank  ’ 

’ Ox  Tongue  (in  glass) 

“ Greenbank  ’ 

Meat  and  Fish  Pastes 

**  Greenbank  ’ 

Cooked  Ham 

“ Armour’s  ” 

Cornflakes 

“ Armour’s  ” 

Macaroni  Products 

“ Armour’s  ” 

Extract  of  Beef 
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Trade  Advisory  Board  it  is  now  stated  that  there  is  no 
probability  of  a reduction  for  some  time  to  come. 
Bleachers,  however,  are  prepared  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  a falling-  clause  to  the  effect  that  should  it 
be  possible  at  any  time  to  make  a reduction  in  price, 
cloth  which  had  not  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
bleacher  would  be  charged  at  the  revised  price.  It 
may  be  said  that  rates  for  calico-  printing  in  some  Con- 
tinental countries  are  much  lower  than  those  prevailing 
in  Lancashire,  and  cases  are  being  mentioned  of  goods 
being  sent  to  Italy  for  finishing  processes. 

The  Mining  Market 

The  cheapness  of  money  has  proved  of  no  particular 
advantage  to  the  Mining  Market.  Kaffirs  have  been 
subjected  to  profit  snatching,  and  possibly  the  down- 
ward movement  has  not  been  regretted  by  the  controll- 
ing groups,  whom,  it  may  be  assumed,  are  not  desirous 
of  a boom,  until  the  question  of  the  ex-enemy  held  shares 
is  definitely  decided.  Very  little  attention  is  being 
shown  to  the  variations  in  the  currency  price  of  gold, 
as  it  is  generally  recognised  that  the  chief  claim  of 
South  African  Gold  Mining  shares  to  public  support  is 
reduction  of  expenses,  rather  than  the  existence  of  a 
premium  on  the  output,  which  must  decrease  as  the 
economic  position  of  the  country  improves.  Randfon- 
teins  have  been  bought  from  Johannesburg,  the  pros- 
pects of  the  company  being  now  considered  to  be  more 
promising  than  has  been  the  case  for  some  time.  Such 
shares  as  Central  Mining,  Crown  Mines,  City  Deep-, 
Rand  Mines,  Brakpans,  Consolidated  Mines  Selection, 
Geduld,  Modders,  Modder  Deep-,  and  Springs  Mines;  are 
all  worth  buying  at  present  prices.  The  sympathetic 
speech  of  General  Smuts  at  Cape  Town  with  regard  to 
the  absorption  of  Rhodesia  by  the  Union,  created  a good 
demand  for  chartered  shares.  Bwana  M’Kubwas  have 
been  active  on  the  reported  arrangement  for  recon- 
struction, while  the  recent  rich  strike  on  the  Lonely 
Mine  has  led  to  appreciation  in  the  shares.  Diamond 
shares  have  been  bought  from  the  Cape,  and  sold  by 
Paris.  There  has  been  some  support  for  West  Africans, 
while  the  improvement  in  the  price  of  Tin  has-  led  to 
some  enquiry  for  Nigerians;  Bisichis  and  Ropps  being 
favourably  regarded.  Tintos  have  been  supported  by 
the  Continent  owing  to  the  better  copper  position. 
Russo-Asiatics  have  been  quiet  pending  definite  news 
from  Moscow. 

Lord  Buxton's  Committee 

Lord  Buxton  suggested  in  the  report  of  his  com- 
mittee, formed  to  consider  the  position  of  Southern 
Rhodesia,  that  a draft  constitution  should  be  prepared 
by  the  Colonial  office,  that  such  scheme  should  be  con- 
sidered by  a deputation  from  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Rhodesia,  and  then  submitted  to  the  Electors  of 
Southern  Rhodesia  for  adoption  or  rejection.  The 
deputation  stopped  on  its  way  at  Cape  Town  to-  inter- 
view General  Smuts,  and  to  ascertain  what  terms 
would  be  offered  if  the  country  were  absorbed  into  the 
Union.  The  General  was  sympathetic,  and  suggested 
a conference  to  make  its  report  before  the  scheme  for 
responsible  government  was  submitted  to  a referendum. 
The  Cave  award  gave  the  company  4^  millions  for  its 
expenditure,  while  the  Buxton  Committee  allocated  of 
this  award  i|  millions  as  the  sum  to  be  taken  over  by 
any  responsible  Government,  the  remainder  to-  be 
secured  on  the  unsold  land  of  the  colony.  There  is  a 
matter  of  2 millions  in  dispute  between  the  Chartered 
Company  and  the  British  Government,  the  former  con- 
tending that  the  amount  was  spent  on  behalf  of  the 
Imperial  Authorities,  while  the  Government  maintain 
that  it  was  an  advance  to  the  company.  If  a respon- 
sible Government  were  granted  to  the  Colony,  the  sum 
to  be  received  by  the  Chartered  Company  could  not 
exceed  ij  millions. — vide  Buxton  report — and  might  be 
nothing  at  all  if  the  British  Government  should  insist 
upon  repayment  of  the  alleged  advance,  the  advance 


being  added  to  the  present  lien  on  the  land.  If  the 
country  is  absorbed  by  the  Union,  this  suspense  account 
would  be  accepted  as  a war  expenditure  by  the  Union, 
which  would  also  take  over  the  amount  of  the  Cave 
award,  as  well  as  the  railways,  so  that  altogether  some 
5^  millions  would  be  received  by  the  company,  while  if 
Northern  Rhodesia  were  included  in  the  deal,  the  total 
would  be  swelled  to  6f  million,  against  an  issued  capital 
of  9 millions  and  a debenture  debt  of  1 J millions. 

Oil  Market  Notes 

The  feature  of  the  market  during  the  last  week  has 
been  the  persistent  buying  on  Paris  account  of  Mexican 
Eagle,  and  the  price  has  risen  from  \\  to  5J — many 
thousands  of  shares  have  been  taken  off  the  London 
and  Glasgow  markets.  Shells  have  also  been  bought 
for  Paris  account,  but  in  much  smaller  lots,  and  the 
price  is  •§  higher  at  5 1/16.  Royal  Dutch  are  a good 
market  at  41^  showing  a rise  of  £2.  Lobitos  have  been 
enquired  for  and  have  improved  from  3!  to.  3 15/16. 
The  Trinidad  group  remained  firm,  Trinidad  Lease- 
holds showing  a rise  of  3/32  at  2 1/32.  The  Russian 
group  have  been  enquired  for  but  prices  remain  un- 
changed. Burrnah  oil  close  1/16  harder  at  5 13/16. 
The  volume  of  business  has  been  very  small  except  in 
Mexican  Eagle. 

World  Production 

Production  of  oil  throughout  the  world  in  1921,  based 
on  the  figures  in  respect  of  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year,  is  running  at  the  rate  of  775,000,000  barrels.  This 
is  an  increase  of  162,000,000  barrels  over  the  annual 
average  of  1919  and  1920.  Truly  stupendous  figures, 
and,  of  course,  the  United  States  and  Mexico-  are 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  gains,  their  proportion  of  the 
world  output  now  being  estimated  at  97%,  as  compared 
with  69%  during  the  period  1911-1914.  The  first  six 
months  of  the  present  year  gave  America — with 
236,508,000  barrels.. — a record  production  for  any  cor- 
responding period.  This  represented  an  approximate 
increase  of  12%  on  the  first  half  of  1920.  Just  how 
the  Mexican  end  of  production  is  to  be  held  up  during 
the  latter  half  of  this  year  is  exercising  the  minds  of 
watchful  mentors  in  the  United  States,  who,  quite-  in 
keeping  with  their  usual  bias,  would  now  have  mitiga- 
tion of  the  tax  situation  as  something  not  very  materi- 
ally affecting  the  outlook.  This,  too,  despite  the 
methodical  “ business  as  usual  ” policy  being  prose- 
cuted by  what  is  termed  the  “ British  ” or  Royal 
Dutch-Shell  interests,  who  are  increasing  rather  than 
decreasing  their  activities. 

U.S.  and  Mexican  Relations 

Since  our  last  issue  events  of  importance  have  trans- 
pired, bearing  on  the  oil  side  of  United  States  and 
Mexican  relationships,  and  judging  by  the  cabled  re- 
ports, once  again  the  Mexican  courts  and  government 
have  disappointed  those  who  would  deny  probity  to  the 
one  and  statesmanship  to-  the  other.  The  courts  rule 
out  “ confiscation,”  and  the  government  has  acceded 
to  such  modification  of  the  tax  imposts  as  completely 
to  satisfy  the  interests  affected.  Which  means  a more 
or  less  whole-hearted  return  to  ordinary  working^  con- 
ditions in  the  oil  fields.  It  required  no  special  gift  of 
prophecy  to  foresee  this  result,  so  steadily  advanced  in 
this  column  during  the  progress  of  the  dispute.  It  will 
certainly  help  the  intelligence  phase  of  Mexican  oil 
affairs  now  that  New  York  has  its  branch  of  the 
Mexican  Financial  Agency.  This  bureau,  even  if  re- 
garded as  a special  pleader,  should  play  an  important 
role  in  establishing  correct  perspective.  Incidentally  it 
is  of  interest  to  quote  from  its  most  recent  bulletin  the 
following  equivalents  in  United  States  currency  for  the 
total  taxes  as  applying  to  oil  : Per  barrel,  light  crude 
35.454,  heavy  crude  22.992,  fuel  oil  30.682,  crude  gaso- 
L line  137.354,  crude  kerosene  43,672. 
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You  can  now  buy  the  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA  (11th  edition)  at  Half  Cost 
and  receive  the  entire  set  of  29  vols.  on 
a first  payment  of  only  21s. 


A Revolution  in  Book-making. 

EVERY  reader  of  The  Saturday  Review  knows 
and  appreciates  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  but 
many  have  been  prevented,  hitherto*,  from  becoming' 
possessors  of  this  great  work  by  reason  of  the  cost  of 
the  Cambridge  Issue. 

That  obstacle  has  disappeared.  The  complete  work 
has  been  produced,  by  a revolution  in  book-making,  in 
a form  which — using  smaller  pages  and  smaller  type 
— enables  the  Britannica  to*  be  sold  at  exactly  half  the 
cost  of  the  Cambridge  Issue  : the  entire  29  vols.  being 
delivered  upon  a first  payment  of  only  21s.,  the  pur- 
chase being  completed  in  two  years  or  in  six  months 
(at  the  purchaser’s  option)  by  small  monthly  payments. 

This  new  issue  is  known  as  the  Handy  Volume 
Issue.  Except  that  it  is  smaller  in  size,  it  is  identical 
in  every  respect  with  the  Cambridge  Issue— being 
printed  on  the  same  fine  India  paper,  bound  in  the 
same  superb  bindings  (Cloth,  three-quarter  Morocco, 
and  full  Morocco),  and  contains  everything — every 
page,  every  line,  every  word,  every  illustration — that 
the  larger-sized  Cambridge  Issue  contains. 

Both  issues  are  available.  You  can  still  buy  the 
Cambridge  Issue  if  your  means  enable  you  to  indulge 
in  an  edition  de  luxe;  or  you  can  purchase  the  Handy 
Volume  Issue  at  just  half  the  cost.  You  may  choose 
which  issue  best  suits  your  taste  and  your  convenience. 

You  will  find  either  issue  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
delightfully  convenient  and  usable. 

Owing  to  the  use  of  India  paper,  never  before  employed  in 
a work  of  this  kind,  each  volume,  in  either  Issue,  is  ONLY 
ONE  INCH  IN  THICKNESS.  . 

This  Improvement  does  away  with  two-thirds  of  the  usual 
weight  and  bulk  of  a book  printed  on  ordinary  paper. 

You  need  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  as  a help  in  your 
business,  your  profession,  or  your  hobby.  In  every  activity 
of  life,  whether  it  pertains  to  industry,  commerce,  science,  art, 
sport  or  recreation,  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  will  furnish 
you  on  demand,  at  the  very  moment  when  you  want  it,  the 
most  readable,  entertaining  and  authoritative  information 
available  in  English  or  any  other  language. 

New  Supplementary  Volumes. 

The  New  Supplementary  Volumes— already  partly  in  type  and 
shortly  to  be  added  to  the  existing  29  volumes— will  bring  the 
Eleventh  Edition  right  up  to  the  present  year. 

In  Normal  times  the  Eleventh  Edition  of  the  Briatnnica  would 
have  remained  strictly  up  to-date  for  some  years  to  come,  but 
the  World-War  was  an  event  which  wrought  such  tremendous 
changes — politically,  socially,  and  geographically  that  these 
extra  volumes  were  necessitated. 

Not  only  the  World-War  itself,  but  special  subjects  (such  as 
Aviation,  in  which  great  strides  have  been  made  recently),  are, 
exhaustively  treated  in  the  new  volumes,  which  will  form  Vols. 
30,  31  and  32  of  the  Britannica. 

These  volumes  will  not  be  offered  to  the  general  public 
until  all  owners  of  the  Eleventh  Edition  (Handy  Volume  Issue 
or  Cambridge  Issue)  have  been  supplied  at  a special  pre- 
publication price.  This  emphasizes  the  importance  of  securing 
your  set  NOW. 

One  thousand  five  hundred  of  the  world’s  greatest  experts, 
scholars,  and  scientists  wrote  the  articles  which  constitute  this 
“ complete  library  of  human  knowledge  ” : every  subject  being 
written  about  by  the  men  who  knew  most  about  it. 

The  standing  and  reputation  of  these  1,500  contributors  may 


be  judged  from  the  following  partial  list  : — 

Staff  (past  or  present)  of  31  Universities  in  21  Countries  599 

Staff  (past  or  present)  of  65  other  Colleges  105 

Chancellors,  Presidents,  Principals,  etc.,  of  Univer- 
sities and  Colleges 54 

Fellows  of  the  Roval  Society 188 

Fellows  of  the  British  Academy 57 

Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  other  Learned  Societies 

abroad 53 

Staff  of  the  British  Museum 47 

Members  of  American  Learned  Societies 84 

Staff  of  National  Collections  and  Libraries 34 

Staff  of  Observatories,  Laboratories,  and  Surveys 47 


“Nothing  can  take  its  place.” 

As  a means  of  gaining  accurate  knowledge  upon  every  subject 
under  the  sun — as  a means  of  gaining  the  equivalent  of  a Uni- 
versity education  in  literature,  history,  philosophy,  political 
economy,  or  science — as  a never-failing  source  of  ready  informa- 
tion in  the  office,  the  home,  or  the  library — as  a guide  to  a 
thorough  technical  knowledge  of  any  modern  craft  or  industry 
- — there  is  nothing  to  take  the  place  of  the  Britannica. 

" What  the  Britannica  says  ” is  everywhere  accepted  as  autho- 
ritative : by  the  Press,  in  the  Law  Courts,  in  the  study,  the  lec- 
ture-room, the  college,  the  library,  the  office,  the  workshop,  the 
laboratory,  the  Britannica  is  consulted  as  a matter  of  course. 
Every  well-informed  man  knows  its  reputation  for  accuracy  and 
thoroughness,  and  recognizes  that  there  is  nothing  to  take  its 
place. 

The  Britannica  contains  30,000  pages  printed  on  the  best  India 
paper,  and  44,000,000  words  (to  say  nothing  of  15,000  illustra- 
tions, maps,  and  colour  plates).  To  get  an  equal  amount  of 
mere  reading  matter  would  take  440  volumes  costing  six  or  eight 
times  as  much  as  the  Britannica  twhilst  to  get  an  equal.amount 
of  knowledge  would  take  at  least  1,000  volumes  costing  pro- 
bably thirty  times  as  much  as  the  Britannica. 


| ' Volume  issue  in  the  boon-  j 

I case  measure  onlv  24f- 

inches  high  and  19^  wide. 

The  weight  is  only  44  lb.,  and  yet  the 
set — which  occupies  only  a cubic  joot 
of  space — contains  30,000  pages  and 
41,000  articles — 44,000,000  words  {equi- 
valent to  a library  of  440  ordinary 
books). 

By  filling  in  and  sending  the  Coupon  (printed  below)  to  us, 
you  will  receive  (free,  by  post)  our  illustrated  descriptive  booklet 
telling  you  all  about  the  Eleventh  Edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  and  showing  you  the  exact  size  of  the  pages  and  the 
type  used  in  the  two  issues.  The  booklet  also  gives  you  facsimiles 
of  the  various  bindings  from  which  to  choose,  with  many  pages 
reproduced  from  the  Britannica,  and  an  Order  Form  showing 
the  popular  plan  of  monthly  payments  spread  over  two  years  or 
over  six  months  (as  preferred). 

POST  THIS  COUPON  TO-DAY. 


To  the  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA, 

125  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C.l. 

Please  send  me  your  Illustrated  Booklet  describing  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (11th  Edition),  and  giving 
facsimile  of  the  bindings  and  sizes  of  type  and  page  of  the 
Half-Price  Handy  Volume  and  the  Cambridge  issues,  to- 
gether with  specimen  pages.  Also  an  Order  Form  showing 
the  small  monthly  payment  plan. 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

21.1 

Please  write  very  plainly.  

FREE  5 DAYS’  OPTION. 

To  allow  you  time  in  which  to  decide  which  issue  of  the 
Britannica  best  suits  your  purpose  and  your  means  a set 
will  be  reserved  in  your  name  for  five  days.  This  does  not 
bind  you  to  purchase  it,  but  ensures  you  delivery  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 
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Every  drop  uniform 


WHETHER  from 
the  Golden  Pump 
or  the  Green  Can  every 
drop  of  Pratt’s  Perfec- 
tion Spirit  is  of  uniform 
and  high  Standard 
quality. 

Refined  by  the  most 
efficient  processes,  and 
absolutely  pure,  it  em- 
bodies every  essential 
quality  for  power, 
dependability  and 
economy.  Motorists 
who  appreciate  these 
points  are  only  satisfied 
when  using  Pratt’s 
Perfection  Spirit. 


Obtain  your  supply  from  the  Golden 
Pump — half-a-gallon  on  any  quantity 
you  want,  delivered  without  waste 
quickly  with  one  simple  operation. 


PRATTS 

PERFECTION 

PIRIT 

the  spirit  of  Clean  Power 


from  the 

Golden  Pump 
or  in  the  Green  Can 


THRU 
AILN'S 

TOBACCO 

Your  pipe  is  a com- 
panion that  is  always 
ready  to  comfort  and 
to  cheer.  Fill  it  with 
mellow  Three  Nuns, 
light  it  with  loving 
care,  and  you  are  re- 
warded with  a satis- 
fying, well  - flavoured 
smoke  that  remains 
cool  to  the  last  draw. 

Three  Nuns  Tobacco, 
like  well  - tried  friend- 
ship, halves  your  sorrows 
and  doubles  your  joys. 

KING’S  HEAD 

if  you  prefer  a fuller  flavour 

Both  are  sold  everywhere  in  the  following  packings  only 
Packets:  1-oz.  1/2,  2-oz.  2/4.  Tins:  2-oz.  2/5,  4-oz.  4/8 


“THREE  NUNS”  CIGARETTES 

10's 

20's 

50's 

100’s 

MEDIUM  6d 

1/- 

2/5 

4/8 

HAND  OJ 

MADE  ou 

1/4 

3/4 

6/8 

Stephen  Mitchell  & Son,  Branch  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  (of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland),  Limited,  36  St.  Andrew  Square,  Glasgow  702 


ANGLO-AMERICAN  OIL  COMPANY  LTD. 

36  Queen  2nnes  Qate.  Qmdon.S.W.1.  "Branches  i 'Depots  Everywhere 


■■■■■■■■■■•naiUGMMMISSSSSHSBSSSSI^ 


S.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

113,  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  W.  1. 

OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER 

OLD  FOREIGN  SILVER 
of  every  Country. 

FINE  OLD  MINIATURES 
and 

SNUFF  BOXES. 

SECOND-HAND  PEARLS 
and 

JEWELS. 

Collections,  or  single  artioles,  bought  or  valued. 

Telephone:  MAYFAIR  6261  and  6262. 

Telegraph:  EUCLASE,  WESDO,  LONDON. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SHIPPING 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.—  Scott’s  Novels,  48 
vols.,  cloth  paper  labels,  very  rare,  best  edition,  1829,  etc., 
£6  6s.  Od.  Gilfillan’s  British  Poets,  fine  set,  large  type,  48  vols. 
£ 4 4s.  Od.,  1854.  Way’s  Memories  of  Whistler,  1910,  7s.  6d.  ; 
Burton’s  illus.  Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  unexpurgated,  .£30. 
Women  of  All  Nations,  2 vols..  £2  2s.  ; Dramatic  Works  of  St. 
John  Hankin  with  intro,  by  John  Drinkwater,  3 vols.,  25s.  ; 
Maupassant’s  Select  Works,  8 vols.,  £2  2s.  Od.  ; Debrett  s Peer- 
age, 1915,  as  new,  32s.,  for  5s.  6d.,  post  free;  Ruskin’s  Works, 
Best  Library  Edition,  39  vols.,  £25.  Building  of  Britain  and  the 
Empire  (Traill’s  Social  England),  profusely  illus.,  6 vols.,  hand- 
some set,  half  morocco,  £6  6s. ; Barrie’s  Quality  Street,  Edit.  De 
Luxe,  illus.,  by  Hugh  Thomson,  30s.  Carmen,  illus.  by  Ren6 
Bull,  Edit  De  Luxe,  30s.  Send  also  for  Catalogue,  100,000 
bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a book,  and  have  failed  to  find 
it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Send  a list  of  books  you  will  exchange  for 
others.  Books  Wanted:  Gorer  & Blacker’s  Chinese  Porcelain, 
2 vols.,  1911;  Morgan  Catalogue  of  Chinese  Porcelain,  1904;  £15 
each  offered.  Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John 
Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


WILFRID 

M.  VOYNICH 

Rare  Books  and  Manuscripts 

175  Piccadilly  W.l. 

Aeolian  Hall,  New  York. 

EDUCATIONAL. 


OME:  EDUCATION  and  CLOTHING  for  Boys  in  need 
of  Assistance. 

Apply  Rev.  Arthur  Tooth,  St.  Michael  s,  Woodside, 
Croydon. 


MONTESSORI  HOUSE,  HARPENDEN.— Boarders  from 
three  years  old  under  charge  of  House-Mother.  Dr.  Mon- 
tessori  has  consented  to  advise  on  all  matters  of  educational 
method.  Director— C.  A.  Claremont,  B.Sc.  Apply  REV.  C. 
GRANT,  St.  George’s,  Harpenden. 


THE  MAGNIFICIENT  MR. 


BANGS.  by  JOSEPH  C.  LINCOLN 

A good  plot,  a little  mystery,  enough  romance  and 
plenty  of  hearty  laughs,  go  to  form  the  story  of 
of  the  magnificient  Mr.  Bangs— the  sort  of  story 
for  which  J oe  Lincoln  has  become  famous. 

A little  booklet  giving  the  interesting 
life  story  of  this  well-known  author, 
can  be  obtained  free  on  application. 

D.  APPLETON  & CO.,  25,  BEDFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 


PARTNERSHIP  ASSURANCE. 

Capital  is  usually  required 
by  a firm  on  the  death  of 
a partner.  Life  Assurance 
is  the  the  ideal  way  of 
providing  the  necessary 
amount. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD., 

142,  HOLBORN  BARS,  E.C.  1. 


v and  BRITISH  INDIA  Co.’s 

Passenger  and  Freight  Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN,  EGYPT,  INDIA,  PERSIAN  GULF, 
BURMAH,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS,  SIAM,  E.  & S.  AFRICA,  AUSTRALASIA. 


Address  for  all  Passenger  Business,  P.  & O.  House,  14,  Cockspur  Street, 
London,  8.W.  1 ; Freight  or  General  Business:  122,  Leadenhall  8t.,  E.CL  8, 
B.I.  Agtntt,  OJL il,  DA  WES  d CO.t  122,  Leadenhall  Street , London , E.C,  8. 


THE  BLUE  FUNNEL  LINE 


SOUTH  AFRICA 
AUSTRALIA  & 
THE  FAR  EAST 

FIRST  CLASS  PASSENGERS  ONLY 

A7oLY  ALFRED  HOLT  & CO. 

INDIA  BUILDINGS:  LIVERPOOL 


TOSOUTH 

AMERICA 

THE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM 
PACKET  COMPANY 

18.  MOORCATE  STREET  LONDON.  E.C. 2 

THE  PACIFIC  STEAM 
NAVIGATION  COMPANY 

GOREE.  WATER  STREET,  LIVERPOOL 
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THE 


SATURDAY 

REVIEW 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  is  an  indepen- 
dent critical  weekly  review  of  Politics, 
Economics,  Literature,  Learning,  Science, 
and  Art.  It  is  bound  to  no  political  party 
or  commercial  interest,  and  aims  at  taking  a 
critical  survey  of  life  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  the  increasing  pressure  and  pace  of  daily 
existence  men  and  women  of  the  world  have 
less  time  than  ever  to  give  thoughtful  consideration 
to  the  many  urgent  affairs  that  are  presented  to 
their  notice  in  the  daily  press.  It  is  for  them 
especially  that  The  SATURDAY  REVIEW  exists, 
so  that  during  the  leisure  of  the  week-end  they 
may  keep  themselves  in  touch  not  only  with 
these  current  matters  but  with  the  more  per- 
manent interests  of  Literature,  Science  and  Art. 


R.  B.  GUNNINGHAME-  E.  T.  RAYMOND 


EDMUND  GOSSE,  G.B.  CHARLES  WHIBLEY 


( Founded  1855) 


Among  the  staff  of  contributors  are  r 


MAX  BEERBOHM 
SYDNEY  BROOKS 


ROBERT  H.  LYTTELTON 
JOHN  MASEFIELD 


CYRIL  FALLS 


GRAHAM  GEORGE  RUSSELL (A.E.) 
GEORGE  STREET 


CICELY  HAMILTON 
FRANK  HARRIS 
C.  LEWIS  HIND 


HARTLEY  WITHERS 
FILSON  YOUNG 


&c.,  &c. 


Subscription  Form  will  be  found  on  p.  331. 
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The  London  Labour  Mayors  who  propose  descend- 
ing upon  the  Prime  Minister  at  Inverness  on  Monday 
to  explain  to  him  the  situation  in  regard  to  unemploy- 
ment had  much  better  stay  at  home.  In  its  essence  the 
position  needs  no  explanation.  Unemployment  is  not 
exceptionally  severe  and  it  is  decreasing.  The  trouble 
is  that  it  coincides  with  a time  when  the  local  rates, 
Trade  Union  benefit  funds,  the  workings  of  the  Insur- 
ance Acts,  and  the  resources  of  private  charity  are 
nearly  at  the  end  of  their  tether.  Before  the  problem 
of  finding  work  or  providing  the  means  of  subsistence 
for  a million  and  a half  unemployed  and  their  depen- 
dents, they  throw  up  despairing  hands  of  impotence. 
If  something  must  be  done,  say  the  Labour  Mayors, 
the  State  alone  can  do  it.  But  it  can  only  do  it  by 
laying  fresh  burdens  on  an  already  overladen  community 
and  by  drawing  upon  an  already  emptying  Treasury  ; 
and  whatever  measures  it  adopts  can  only  be  pallia- 
tives, wasteful,  demoralising,  wholly  unproductive  of 
any  permanent  good. 


EDITORIAL  NOT  ICE. —Contributions  are  not  invited,  but  will 
be  considered  provided  a stamped  addressed  envelope  is  enclosed 
foi  their  return  if  unsuitable.  They  should  be  typewritten. 


Notes  of  the  Week 

THE  Marquess  of  Milford  Haven  will  never 

be  spoken  of  or  remembered  in  the  Navy 

otherwise  than  as  Prince  Louis.  His  Naval 
career  came  to  its  zenith  with  the  outbreak  of 

war,  and  he  was  at  that  time  probably  the  ablest 
all-round  sailor  of  his  rank,  as  well  as  the  most 
trusted  by  the  Fleet.  His  proved  love  and  de- 
votion to  England  did  not  avail,  in  the  state 

of  public  temper  that  existed,  to  prevent  the  tragedy 
of  his  banishment,  and  the  loss  to  the  Navy  of  his 
accumulated  experience  and  military  genius ; but  they 
might  teach  us,  in  tribute  to  his  memory,  not  to  regard 
every  British  subject  of  alien  ancestry  as  necessarily 
a traitor  and  an  enemy. 


At  the  same  time  if  the  State  hesitates  to  come  to 
the  rescue  of  the  local  authorities  it  virtually  throws 
many  of  them,  in  London  especially,  into1  the  bankruptcy 
court  and  it  leaves  the  poorest  districts,  where  the 
need  is  greatest,  to  bear  the  heaviest  expense.  The 
problem  has  been  tackled  so  late  that  nothing  but  an 
improvised  makeshift  of  a solution  is  now  possible,  and 
it  will  probably  take  the  form  of  futile  relief  works, 
road-making  and  so  on,  with  the  Exchequer  footing 
three-fifths  of  the  bill.  Doles  without  work  or  any 
sort  of  test  are  perhaps  a shade  more  vicious  than 
public  employment  provided  in  a hurry  and  accepted 
with  the  determination  to  shirk  everything  that  can  be 
shirked.  It  would  be  much  better  if  the  State  could 
assist  the  many  factories  that  have  closed  down  owing 
to  the  high  cost  of  coal  to  reopen  and  so  start  the 
wheels  of  normal  industry  revolving  again.  But  for 
that,  time  and  forethought  are  both  lacking.  The 
trade  revival  which  is  coming,  though  haltingly,  offers 
the  best  hope  that  the  emergency  will  prove  neither 
prolonged  nor  unmanageable. 


A pleasant  incident  of  Prince  Louis’s  life,  which 
he  used  often  to  recall,  was  his  visit  to  America  in 
1905  in  command  of  the  British  Cruiser  Squadron. 
It  was  the  first  time  a British  Admiral  had  been 
officially  received  at  the  White  House  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  first  time  that  a British 
squadron  from  home  waters  had  anchored  in  an 
American  port.  The  ten  days  he  spent  off  Manhattan 
Island  in  the  Drake  are  still  spoken  of  in  New  York. 
He  knew  exactly  how  to  take  Americans.  Genial, 
without  an  atom  of  “side,”  too  naturally  dignified 
ever  to  be  thinking  of  his  dignity,  and  full  of  zest,  he 
scored  a huge  personal  success  wherever  he  went. 
Even  the  New  York  journalists  were  abashed  or  cap- 
tivated into  writing  of  him  like  gentlemen.  What 
spiced  his  triumph  was  that  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia, 
only  a little  while  before,  in  playing  to  the  same 
audience,  had  been  all  but  hissed  off  the  stage  and  had 
ended  his  slang-besprinkled,  resolutely  jovial  and 
hustling  tour  by  becoming  a national  butt.  With 
Prince  Louis  there  was  no  mistake  of  that  or  any  other 
sort. 


One  of  the  methods  proposed  for  the  relief  of  un- 
employment is  an  extension  of  work  on  new  arterial 
roads.  These  are  undoubtedly  wanted,  but  it  would 
be  better  if,  for  the  present,  work  were  confined  .to 
those  already  in  existence.  Many  of  our  . English 
roads  are  still  in  a disgraceful  condition,  and  it  will  be 
cheaper  and  fairer  to  ratepayers  to  repair  and  widen 
these  and  render  them  less  dangerous,  than  to  em- 
bark upon  the  costly  enterprise  of  cutting  new  ones. 
Heavy  char-a-banc  traffic  is  largely  responsible  for 
their  bad  state,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  that  the 
owners  of  these  cars  should  pay  heavily  towards  road 
upkeep.  Railways  have  to  maintain  their  own  per- 
manent ways,  but  the  motor-coach  companies  who  run 
in  competition  with  the  railways  have  theirs  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  unwilling  ratepayers.  The 
cost  of  making  a new  road  is  now  ^12,000  per  mile. 


The  case  of  Mr.  Norman  Wiesz  is  only  one  of  many 
indications  that  the  Home  Office,  which  enjoys  a fair 
immunity  from  criticism,  is  in  need  of  reform,  particu- 
larly where  its  activities  are  concerned  with  the  liberty 
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of  the  individual  citizen.  Last  week  the  astounding 
case  of  Colonel  Rawnsley,  where  a distinguished 
officer,  after  being  haled  before  the  magistrate  on 
the  evidence  of  one  policeman  and  accused  of  ac- 
costing a woman  (who  was  not  produced)  in 
Hyde  Park,  was  reluctantly  discharged,  and  the  still 
more  amazing  case,  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  on  Thurs- 
day, where  a perfectly  respectable  physician  and  a 
young  Irishman  of  good  character  were  accused  of 
revoltingly  indecent  behaviour,  again  on  the  evidence 
of  one  policeman  who  pretended  to  be  able  to  see  in 
the  dark,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  royal  parks  are  no 
longer  places  in  which  any  man  who  values  liberty 
or  reputation  can  safely  take  a stroll,  either  alone  or 
in  company.  The  waste  of  time  and  money  is 
only  a minor  aspect  of  this  evil.  The  annoyance  and 
indeed  anguish  caused  to  a man  in  Dr.  Beecham’s 
position  by  a public  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  even  when 
he  is  acquitted,  are  almost  incalculable;  and  the  fre- 
quency with  which  such  charges  are  brought  and  dis- 
missed suggests,  at  the  very  least,  a misplaced  zeal 
on  the  part  of  the  police  which  should  be  promptly 
and  sternly  checked. 


The  letter  from  Dr.  Levy  which  appears  in  our 
correspondence  columns  is  another  instance  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Home  Office  is  exercising  the  arbi- 
trary powers  with  which  it  was  invested,  most  un- 
desirably as  we  think,  by  the  Aliens  Restriction  Act  of 
1919.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  there  is  some 
good  reason  for  expelling  an  eminent  scholar  who  has 
made  his  home  in  this  country  for  thirty  years,  and 
whose  work  for  literature  has  been  valuable  and 
important;  but  having  regard  to  Mr.  Shortt’s  record 
in  other  matters  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  it.  In  any 
case  it  goes  dead  against  one  of  our  soundest  tradi- 
tions; and  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Levy  some  explanation 
is  due  to  the  public. 


The  Association  of  British  Chambers  of  Commerce 
is  doing  excellent  work  in  collecting  the  views  of  its 
members  all  over  the  kingdom  on  the  industrial  and 
economic  questions  of  the  day,  the  workings  of  the 
Trade  Boards,  for  instance,  and  the  waste  of  public 
money.  In  regard  to  the  former  the  evidence  is  em- 
phatic that  the  Trade  Boards  directly  create  unemploy- 
ment and  make  foreign  business  almost  impossible. 
The  rates  they  fix  take  too  little  account  of  competition 
abroad,  and  of  varying  local  conditions.  The  mini- 
mum wage  tends  to  become  the  maximum  and  so  shuts 
out  beginners  who  have  no  opportunity  of  learning  the 
trade.  Even  when  employers  and  employees  agree  on 
lower  wages  or  longer  hours  than  the  Trade  Board 
thinks  right,  officialdom  steps  in  with  its  veto  and  the 
works  have  to  close  down  or  go  on  half-time  or  dis- 
miss a large  proportion  of  the  staff.  Moreover  the 
wages  prescribed  by  the  Trade  Boards  prove  in  prac- 
tice to  be  almost  impervious  to  the  rapid  ups  and 
downs  of  business,  and  the  delav  in  getting  them  re- 
adjusted stifles  enterprise  and  throws  the  industrial 
machine  out  of  gear.  So  all  but  impossible  is  it  to 
legislate  for  industry  without  doing  more  harm  than 
good. 


At  Monday’s  meeting-  of  the  British  Association  Mr. 
C.  S.  Orwin,  the  President  of  the  Agricultural  Section, 
rehearsed  some  of  the  grievances  of  the  producer 
against  the  svstem  of  marketing  and  distribution  which 
hits  him  even  harder  than  it  hits  the  consumer.  He 
quoted  cases  of  a dozen  cabbages  for  which  the  pro- 
ducer got  3d.,  the  wholesaler  ts.,  and  the  retailer  from 
2s.  6d.  to  4s.  ; of  cauliflowers  for  which  the  producer 
received  3s. , the  wholesaler  3s.  and  the  retailer  6s. 
to  tos.  ; of  turnips  for  which  the  producer  got  ?s.  per 
cwt.  and  the  retailer  18s.  ; of  milk  sold  bv  the  farmer 
to  a middleman  at  is.  gd.  the  gallon  and  retailed  to 
the  consumer  at  3s.  ; and  of  lamb  for  which  the  pro- 


ducer was  paid  is.  4d.  while  the  butcher  charged  his 
customers  2s.  6d.  It  is  an  old  injustice,  and,  broadly 
speaking,  there  are  only  two  remedies.  The  first  is 
co-operation  as  it  is  practised  in  Denmark,  Belgium 
and  Ireland,  but  very  little  in  England ; the  second  is 
big  business  working  on  a scale  that  enables  it  to 
dispense  with  the  middleman. 


But  mark  what  follows  when  big  business  begins  to 
“ control  the  food  of  the  people.”  No  matter  how 
much  it  improves  the  quality,  lowers  the  price,  and 
adds  to  the  availability  of  the  products  in  which  it 
deals,  the  public  remains  profoundly  hostile.  The 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  is  to  arouse  sentiment 
against  the  Chicago  packing  firms.  Yet  the  bald 
economic  facts  about  the  Chicago  packers  is  that  they 
carry  on  their  colossal  trade  on  the  basis  of  a 3 per 
cent,  profit  on  their  turnover;  that  they  handle  food- 
stuffs more  cheaply,  more  swiftly,  und'er  more  whole- 
some and  sanitary  conditions,  and  therefore  to  the 
greater  advantage  of  the  public,  than  foodstuffs  have 
ever  in  history  been  handled  before;  that  they  wage  in- 
cessant war  on  waste  and  the  parasites  of  their  indus- 
try; and  that  they  have  reduced  to  a minimum  those  in- 
termediary charges  for  manufacturing,  transporting  and 
merchandising  which,  .as  a rule,  are  so  exorbitant  that 
while  the  producer  receives  too  little  the  consumer 
pays  too  much.  These  are  the  facts,  but  nobody  be- 
lieves them;  and  the  same  papers  that  published  Mr. 
Orwin’s  address  described  also  how  several  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  New  Zealand  meats,  purchased  by 
a Chicago  packing  firm  for  shipment  to  London,  were 
held  up  in  the  Christchurch  storehouses  because  the 
Government  shares  the  middleman’s  prejudice  against 
efficient  business  methods. 


M.  Poincard  has  published  in  the  Temps  his  version 
of  the  French  attempt  in  1919  to  secure  for  France 
from  the  Allies  the  permanent  occupation  of  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  new  thing  which  he  brings 
forward  is  a letter  of  his  own  which  he  wrote  to  M. 
Clemenceau  in  May  of  that  year,  and  in  which  he 
stated  that  an  alliance  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  with  France  was  no  substitute  for  such  an 
occupation.  As  everybody  knows  the  proposed 
alliance  fell  through,  and  the  French  occupation  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  is  to  last  for  fifteen  years ; in 
these  circumstances  M.  Poincard  contends  that  France 
has  fallen,  as  it  were,  between  two  stools.  Of  course 
it  is  the  fear  of  insufficient  guarantees  that  disturbs 
him  and  many  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  makes 
them  so  touchy  and  irritable.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
M.  Tardieu  immediately  took  up  the  cudgels  for  M. 
Clemenceau,  and  has  most  usefully  drawn  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Treaty  with  Germany  provides  for  an 
extended  occupation  if  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  the 
Allied  Governments  consider  that  the  German  guaran- 
tees against  unprovoked  aggression  are  insufficient. 


Although  the  political  situation  in  Germany  is  still 
critical,  it  is  obvious  that  the  hand  of  Dr.  Wirth,  the 
Chancellor,  is  making  itself  felt.  The  firm  line  he 
took  in  the  controversy  with  the  reactionary  Munich 
Government  led  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  to  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  von  Kahr,  the  Premier,  and  of  Dr. 
Roth,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  of  Bavaria;  and  these 
resignations  were  followed  subsequently  by  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  Bavarian  Ministers.  A constitutional 
question  regarding  the  rights  of  the  federal  and 
Bavarian  Governments  respectively  was  raised  by  the 
Chancellor’s  orders  to  Munich  to  abrogate  the  state 
of  siege,  or  martial  law,  which  has  been  in  force  for 
the  last  two  vears,  and  to  suppress  certain  inflam- 
matory journals.  The  Kahr  Government  maintained 
that  Berlin  did  not  oossess  the  authority  which  jt 
claimed,  and  refused  to  submit  to  it.  The  matter  is 
important,  for  behind  it  is  a question  of 
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vital  concern  to  us  and  our  allies — the  question  of  who 
or  what  party  is  to  direct  and  control  the  external 
policy  of  Germany.  In  Bavaria  martial  law  was  ap- 
plied so  as  to  protect  the  militarists — Monarchists  and 
Nationalists — who  are  opposed  to  the  fulfilment  of 
Germany’s  treaty  obligations,  and  it  bore  oppres- 
sively on  those  moderate  elements,  Socialist  or  other, 
which  in  Bavaria,  as  elsewhere  in  Germany,  seek 
peace  and  ensue  it,  and  give  the  promise  of  stability 
to  the  country.  And  the  stability  of  Germany  is 
hardly  of  less  importance  to  us  than  it  is  to  Germany 
herself. 


It  seems  now  to  be  certain  that  the  Greeks,  having 
been  held  up  by  the  Turks  before  Angora,  the 
Nationalist  capital,  are  withdrawing  westward,  after 
a costly  campaign  which  has  lasted  about  two  months. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Turks  in  June  last  on  the 
Ismid  front  had  won  so  considerable  a success,  Ismid 
itself  being  captured,  that  there  was  some  fear  of  their 
advancing  on  Constantinople — to  the  no  small  concern 
of  the  Allies.  The  forces  of  the  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor 
were,  however,  rearranged  and  reinforced,  and  in  the 
second  week  of  July  their  commander,  General  Papo- 
ulas,  took  the  field,  attacked  the  Turks  in  the  north 
and  the  south,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  had 
driven  them  out  of  Afium  Karahissar,  Kutahia,  and 
Eskishehr,  with  very  heavy  losses,  after  sanguinary 
fighting.  These  successes  placed  in  his  hands  prac- 
tically all  western  Anatolia.  In  August  he  renewed 
his  offensive,  his  objective  being  Angora.  The 
Greeks,  with  failing  transport  and  ammunition,  were 
fought  to  a standstill  within  thirty  miles  of  the  city, 
their  losses,  put  at  18,000  men,  being  much  greater 
than  those  of  the  Turks.  In  effect  the  retreat  of  the 
Greeks  connotes  a victory  for  the  Kemalists,  whose 
prestige  must  thereby  be  enhanced  throughout  the 
East — probably  with  unfavourable  results  for  us  in 
Kurdistan  and  Mesopotamia.  We  await  with  interest 
the  action  of  our  own  Government  in  the  matter. 


Perhaps  the  Hungarians  who  have  invaded  the  Bur- 
genland  and  driven  the  Austrians  out  of  it  are  inspired 
by  the  spirit  of  reckless  and  romantic  adventure  which 
is  in  their  blood,  but  they  have  brought  about  a situa- 
tion that  is  not  without  international  danger,  and  that 
should  not  be  tolerated  by  the  Entente  Powers  for  a 
moment.  Lying  among  the  Alpine  foothills,  the  Bur- 
genland  is  that  westernmost  part  of  pre-war  Hungary 
which,  under  the  peace  treaties,  was  transferred  to 
Austria.  Its  area  is  about  1,700  square  miles,  and  it 
has  some  350,000  inhabitants,  four-fifths  of  whom  are 
Austrian  and  less  than  one-fifth  Hungarian.  A pro- 
clamation of  the  Inter-Allied  Commission  authorised 
the  transfer,  and  an  Austrian  administration,  backed 
by  a small  police  force,  moved  into'  the  district,  but 
was  compelled  to  beat  a swift  retreat  by  armed  Hun- 
garians, under  the  leadership  of  the  Nationalist  chiefs 
Hejjas  and  Pronay. 


Hungary,  like  Poland  in  a similar  case,  disclaimed 
responsibility  for  Hejjas  and  Pronay,  and  pleaded 
inability  to  control  them  and  their  followers.  Mean- 
while the  Government  of  Admiral  Horthy,  the  Regent 
of  Hungary,  though  profuse  in  professions  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  treaties  and  to  the  will  of  the  Entente, 
was  not  attempting  to  carry  out  its  full  obligations 
with  respect  to  the  Burgenland,  all  of  which  was  to 
be  evacuated  and  given  to  Austria ; but  was  definitely 
retaining  the  south-eastern  part  of  it,  on  the  pretext 
that  Austria  had  not  discharged  certain  liabilities  to 
Hungary,  who  was  holding  this  territory  as  security 
for  payment,  but  would  evacuate  it  when  the  money 
was  forthcoming.  All  this  was  completely  outside  the 
peace  treaties,  which  admitted  no  reservations  what- 
ever. It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  Hungary  will 
long  persist  in  this  attitude,  but  that  she  should  have 


taken  it  up  at  all  indicates,  we  fear,  a further  lament- 
able looseness  in  the  wording  not  only  of  the  Inter- 
Allied  Commission,  but  of  the  Entente. 


The  news  from  Russia  grows  steadily  worse  and  it 
is  now  clear  that  even  if  action  is  taken  immediately 
it  can  but  slightly  mitigate  the  magnitude  of  the 
disaster.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  the  Soviet 
Government  should  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  prof- 
ferred  relief,  and  stop  to  argue  upon  theories  when 
stark  facts  are  staring  it  in  the  face.  The  irony  of 
the  situation  is  that  in  a land  which  proclaims  to  the 
world  the  reality  of  its  democratic  equality,  there 
should  be  food  in  plenty  for  the  favoured  few  able  to 
pay  for  it.  But  it  is  surprising  that  the  starving 
millions  who  are  not  able,  have  not  long  ago  taken  the 
law  into  their  own  hands  and  seized  whatever  lay 
within  reach.  While  half-a-dozen  well-fed  representa- 
tives talk  about  it,  there  is  shaping  in  Russia  a tragedy 
as  great  as,  and  probably  much  worse  than,  that  of 
the  great  war. 


In  discussing  the  use  of  poison  gas  in  warfare  the 
British  Association,  as  was  only  to  be  expected, 
arrived  nowhere.  Apart  from  the  impossibility  of 
prohibiting  the  use  of  a weapon  that  can  be  manu- 
factured in  secret  and  as  secretly  sprung  upon  an 
enemy,  it  is  absurd  to  draw  an  arbitrary  distinction 
between  methods  of  killing.  No  one  would  dream  of 
pronouncing  it  legitimate  to  murder  a man  by  firing 
a revolver  at  his  head,  but  dastardly  and  iniquitous  to 
smother  him  with  a handkerchief,  and  it  is  equally 
foolish  to  say  that  this  or  that  method  of  warfare  is 
permissible,  and  the  other  not.  When  two  nations 
go  to  war  it  means  that  resort  to  reason  has  broken 
down  and  that  each  is  out  to  outwit  and  smash  the 
other.  So  long  as  war  lasts  new  instruments  of  tor- 
ture are  bound  to  be  devised.  The  days  when  it  could 
be  conducted  on  the  lines  of  a tournament,  with  rules, 
are  over. 


The  question  of  animal  psychology,  which  has  also 
been  exercising  the  minds  of  the  British  Association, 
is  by  no  means  so  easily  settled.  Various  speakers 
attempted  to  draw  a rigid  line  between  instinct  and 
reason.  But  since  it  is  clear,  as  Dr.  Drever  stated, 
that  in  any  consideration  of  instinctive  behaviour  it  is 
necessary  to  include  experience,  it  becomes  evident 
that  some  degree  of  reasoning  does  indeed  take  place 
in  the  mind  of  an  animal.  It  is  known  that  the  sub- 
conscious mind  of  human  beings  frequently  indulges 
in  reasoning  of  considerable  subtlety,  and  it  is  this 
sub-conscious  reasoning  (the  reasoning  necessary  to 
connect  two  independent  ideas)  which  occurs  in  the 
animal  mind — for  instance,  in  the  cited  case  of  the 
fishes  and  the  dinner  bell. 


The  electors  of  West  Lewisham,  with  three  Anti- 
Waste  candidates  to  choose  from,  have  returned  Sir 
Philip  Dawson,  an  independent  Conservative  but  a 
personal  supporter  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  As  forty 
per  cent,  of  them  abstained  from  voting  there  is  no 
very  definite  moral  to  be  drawn  except  this,  that  people 
are  tiring  of  the  brass  bands  of  the  original  Anti- 
Waste  party,  and  that  the  Prime  Minister  is  a bigger 
electioneering  asset  than  his  Government.  A candi- 
date who  stood  simply  for  the  Coalition  could  hardly 
find  a safe  seat  anywhere.  A candidate  who  appeals 
to  the  voters  to  support  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  meet 
with  a good  deal  of  scornful  opposition,  but  if  he 
plays  his  cards  boldly  will  always  stand  a chance  of 
winning.  “ Measures,  not  men  ” is  an  impossible 
rule  of  guidance  for  a democracy  with  as  much  human 
nature  in  it  as  ours.  Our  people  any  day  would 
sooner  vote  for  a personality  than  a policy,  and  the 
Prime  Minister  at  this  moment  is  the  only  personality 
we  seem  to  possess. 
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THE  WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE 

* 

OFFICIAL  announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
names  of  the  American  delegates  to  the  coming 
Conference  at  Washington  upon  limitation  of 
armaments  and  upon  the  problems  of  the  Pacific.  The 
nominations  are  excellent.  Mr.  Hughes,  in  his  six 
months  as  Foreign  Minister,  has  been  quite  remark- 
ably successful  so  far  in  straightening  out  the  bewilder- 
ing muddle  in  which  American  relationships  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  were  left  by  the  Wilson  administra- 
tion. He  has  not  been  logical,  but  he  has  got  results; 
and  if  nobody  can  explain  why  American  representa- 
tives are  sitting  to-day  on  international  bodies  created 
by  a Treaty  which  their  Government  repudiates,  or 
why  American  troops  are  on  the  Rhine  to  enforce 
other  provisions  of  that  Treaty,  we  are  all  none  the 
less  delighted  that  they  should  be  there.  With  Mr. 
Hughes  is  Mr.  Lodge,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate’s 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  a champion  hitherto 
of  American  aloofness,  but  a life-long  politician  who 
can  divine  as  soon  as  any  man  how  public  opinion  is 
shaping,  and  what  he  had  better  do  about  it.  Mr. 
Root  is  a statesman  universally  respected,  and  pos- 
sesses far  more  than  Mr.  Hughes’s  experience  of  world- 
affairs.  Mr.  Underwood  is  the  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic opposition  in  the  Senate,  and  his  nomination 
means  the  avoidance  of  one  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  capital 
errors — his  refusal  of  any  share  in  the  peace-making 
to  his  political  opponents.  It  has  been  arranged  that 
each  nation  represented  at  the  Conference  shall  send 
four  delegates,  with  as  many  advisers  as  it  may 
choose.  The  question  of  armaments  is  to'  be  discussed 
by  the  Five  Powers  only ; but  in  the  discussion  of  the 
problems  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East,  each  minor 
nation  having  an  interest  will  be  given  seats  at  the 
Conference  when  that  interest  is  affected  by  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

So  much,  then,  is  settled.  But  it  takes  us  only  a 
very  little  way  along  the  road  that  must  be  traversed 
in  the  next  eight  weeks.  When  President  Harding 
named  November  n as  the  date  of  the  Washington 
Conference,  he  introduced  a new  and  gratuitous  diffi- 
culty into'  an  affair  that  was  certain,  in  any  case,  to 
develop  enough  difficulties  to  occupy  all  the  attention 
of  his  State  Department.  To  a judicious  eye,  there 
was  something  more  effective  than  businesslike  about 
the  selection  of  Armistice  Day ; but  the  main  objection 
was,  and  is,  that  a time-limit  is  put  to  the  very  delicate 
but  quite  essential  work  of  preliminary  discussion  and 
arrangement.  It  would  have  been  better  to'  name  no 
day  until  all  was  ready ; and  as  it  has  turned  out,  the 
Governments  concerned  are  uncomfortably  pressed  for 
time  in  the  adjustment  of  what  has  to'  be  done  in 
advance.  Two  months  have  passed  since  the  invita- 
tion to  the  Powers  was  issued  from  Washington, 
without  anything  having  yet  been  done  towards  the 
settlement  of  the  agenda  of  the  Conference,  and  the 
threshing  out  to'  the  fullest  extent  possible,  among  the 
interested  parties,  of  the  problems  which  are  to  come 
before  it. 

It  is  evident  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference 
will  have  a more  limited  scope  than  was  intended  at 
the  outset.  There  are  some  questions  included  in  the 
very  general  terms  of  Mr.  Harding’s  invitation  upon 
which  there  is  no  discernable  possibility  of  any  agree- 
ment being  reached.  Japan,  while  the  other  Powres 
jumped  at  the  Conference  proposal  with  the  alacrity 
of  philanthropists  who'  are  committing  themselves  to 
nothing,  honestly  declared  from  the  first  that  she  was 
against  the  raising  of  “ problems  of  sole  concern  to 
certain  particular  Powers,”  or  of  “ such  matters  as 
may  be  regarded  as  accomplished  facts.”  This  was 
not  very  precise  phraseology;  but  it  meant,  of  course, 
that  Japan  was  not  prepared  to  discuss  any  part  of 
the  subject  of  her  very  considerable  fruits  of  victory 
in  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East.  This  would  rule  out 
several  questions  which  American  opinion  is  far  from 
regarding  as  closed.  Again,  the  problem  of  the  limita- 


tion of  armaments  in  its  widest  sense  was  what  Mr. 
Harding  proposed  for  discussion ; but  it  very  soon 
became  clear  that  there  could  be  no  question  of  that. 
As  regards  land-armaments  there  is  no  basis  for  gene- 
ral agreement  as  to  limitation.  The  huge  army  that 
France  has  still  on  foot  is  not  any  too  large  for  the 
maintaining  of  the  policy  she  has  elected  to  pursue  in 
Europe  and  the  Near  East,  and  which  she  certainly 
will  not  discuss  at  Washington.  Our  own  small  army 
is  barely  enough  to  fulfil  requirements  in  the  mere 
keeping  of  order  within  the  Empire.  Italy  thinks  only 
of  defending  what  she  holds.  The  armies  of  the  Euro- 
pean Powers  are  not  in  competition  with  one  another; 
there  is  nothing  practical  for  them  to  agree  about. 
Can  Japan  be  shown  cause  for  reducing  her  forces  by 
land? 

The  naval  question  is  on  another  footing.  Only 
three  Powers  have  navies  worth  mentioning.  That  of 
Great  Britain  is,  as  always,  a necessity  of  life;  she 
“ builds  against  ” no  other  Power,  but  against  the 
risk  of  national  destruction,  and  so1  long  as  other 
navies  exist,  their  strength  must  be  a factor  in  the 
determination  of  her  armament-policy.  That  can  be 
explained  in  Washington  if  necessary ; it  is  not  hard 
to'  understand.  But  Japan  and  the  United  States  are 
definitely  engaged  in  a competition  of  sea-armaments ; 
arid  here  we  come  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  The 
connection  between  disarmament  and  the  problems  of 
the  Pacific  is  a matter  of  the  rivalry  of  these  two 
Powers.  They  may  be  able  to'  agree  upon  a limita- 
tion of  their  naval  programmes.  They  compete  at  a 
cost  which  neither  can  afford.  The  American  national 
debt  is  twenty  times  what  it  was ; the  figures  of  the 
American  pre-war  Budget  are  multiplied  by  eight. 
For  Japan  the  maintenance  of  her  armaments  has 
always  been  a hard  struggle.  There  is  here  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  arrangement,  as  there  used  to  be  the 
possibility  of  one  between  ourselves  and  the  Germans. 
We  say  nothing  about  likelihood  ; but  the  possibility 
is  what  the  American  Government  has  set  out  to  ex- 
plore. Our  own  interest  in  it  is  clear.  If  a limit  is 
set  to  sea-power  elsewhere,  a limit  can  be  set  to  our 
own ; the  position  is  precisely  what  it  has  always  been. 
There  are  questions  of  detail,  such  as  the  necessity  of 
bringing  our  own  Navy  up  to  date  in  point  of  equip- 
ment; but  the  principle  is  plain  and  unalterable. 

Another  matter  not  foreseen  at  the  outset  was  the 
uneasiness  with  which  the  Dominion  Governments 
were  bound  to>  regard  the  Conference.  Australia  in 
particular  is  determined  to'  be  represented,  if  only  un- 
officially, at  Washington;  her  own  security  is  the 
problem  of  the  Pacific  that  interests  her  most,  but  she 
can  be  indifferent  to'  none  of  them.  It  is  unfortunate, 
to'  say  the  least,  that  advantage  was  not  taken  of  the 
presence  of  the  Dominion  statesmen  in  London  this 
summer,  when  the  American  Government  might  well 
have  initiated  preliminary  discussions  in  which  a great 
deal  of  difficult  ground  could  have  been  cleared.  But 
American  opinion  has  been  slow  to  realize  what  the 
new  relationship  between  the  Empire  nations  is,  and 
it  has  apparently  been  assumed  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment is  in  a position  to'  make  arrangements  affect- 
ing Australia  and  Canada  without  consulting  them. 
The  Dominions,  however,  have  little  real  ground  for 
misgiving.  The  British  Government  is  perfectly  con- 
scious of  its  obligations  to  them,  and  if  one  thing  about 
the  Conference  is  more  certain  than  another,  it  is  that 
no  decision  touching  the  interest  of  any  Dominion 
will  be  taken  without  that  Dominion  being  fully  con- 
sulted and  satisfied.  That  may  mean  difficulty  and 
delay,  but  it  cannot  be  helped,  now  that  the  chance 
offered  by  the  Empire  Conference  has  been  missed. 

Our  own  delegation  must  be  such  as  will  make  the 
best  impression  in  Washington;  but  we  are  altogether 
opposed  to  the  suggestion  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  should 
be  at  the  head  of  it.  At  no  time  was  there  ever  less 
justification  than  there  is  now  for  the  absence  of  the 
Prime  Minister  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  at  a great 
distance,  from  this  country.  Presumably  Lord  Curzon 
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is  inevitable,  although  his  particular  qualities  are 
scarcely  seen  at  their  best  in  a conference.  That 
Lord  Beatty  must  be  one  of  the  chief  British  advisers 
is  self-evident,  if  it  is  decided,  in  deference  to  the 
American  example,  that  he  cannot  be  one  of  the  dele- 
gates. But  no  degree  of  ability,  experience  and  good- 
will in  the  membership  of  the  delegations  will  make  a 
success  of  the  Conference  if  a better  use  is  not  made 
of  the  next  two  months  than  of  the  two*  last,  in  the 
way  of  preparing  the  ground  and  limiting  the  possi- 
bilities of  open  disagreement. 


ANOTHER  COAL  CRISIS 

IT  is  disheartening  to  have  to*  record  that  another 
crisis  is  maturing  in  the  coal  industry.  Yet  the 
fact  cannot  be  blinked  that  the  approaching  ex- 
haustion of  the  1 0,000,000  subsidy — there  will  be 
little  or  nothing  of  it  left  in  another  fortnight — brings 
owners  and  miners  face  to  face  with  the  necessity  of 
discovering  some  new  basis  for  carrying  on.  The 
hope  that  the  trade  would  quickly  throw  off  the  effects 
of  the  strike  and  recover  its  economic  stability  has  not 
been  realised.  It  is  still  a pauper  industry.  Though 
the  miners  are  working  with  a will,  coal  cannot  yet 
be  produced  and  sold  to*  yield  a commercial  profit. 
Even  as  it  is  the  Government  grant  does  not  prevent 
thousands  of  miners  from  being  out  of  work,  or  col- 
lieries from  running  at  a loss,  or  coal  from  accumulat- 
ing in  idle  uselessness  because  it  cannot  find  a willing 
buyer.  The  present  prices,  artificially  cheapened  by 
the  subsidy  from!  the  Treasury,  are  still  too  high  to 
attract  the  consumer.  When  the  subsidy  is  exhausted 
and  withdrawn  they  must  go*  higher  yet  if  wages  are 
to  remain  at  their  present  figure.  But  they  must 
simultaneously  be  reduced  if  purchasers  are  again  to 
come  forward.  The  dilemma  is  complete. 

The  truth  is  that  the  “ settlement  ” of  last  June 
was  a mere  piece  of  sticking-plaster  which  has  come 
unstuck.  Like  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  it  was  a poli- 
tical and  not  an  economic  arrangement.  It  purchased 
temporary  peace  by  the  largesse  of  a Government 
grant  in  aid  of  wages,  of  all  expedients  the  one  on 
which  industrial  history  has  written  the  flattest  con- 
demnation of  failure.  But  it  quite  ignored  the  fact 
that  the  mere  return  of  the  miners  to'  work,  the  mere 
cessation  of  strikes,  would  go-  a very  little  way  towards 
setting  the  coal  trade  of  this  country  once  more  on  its 
feet.  It  averted  a scheme  for  the  future  of  the  indus- 
try which  would  have  speedily  brought  it  down  in 
ruin ; but  it  did  little  or  nothing  to  undo  the  bedevilling 
effects  of  four  years  of  Government  control.  It  ended 
a madly  disastrous  struggle;  but  it  contributed  hardly 
anything  to  the  vital  problem  of  SO'  reorganising  the 
coal  trade  that  coal  might  be  again  the  bulkiest  of 
British  exports  and  that  our  manufacturers  might  once 
more  have  at  their  disposal  a cheap  and  abundant 
supply  of  industrial  energy.  There  was  an  infinity 
of  talking  and  writing  during  the  months  of  the  coal 
strike  about  wages  and  profits,  national  pools  and 
district  boards,  the  amount  and  character  of  Govern- 
mental assistance,  schemes  of  amalgamation,  the  stan- 
dard of  living,  and  SO'  on.  But  these  were  not,  though 
they  seemed  to  be,  the  things  that  really  mattered. 
They  were  all  subsidiary  to'  the  crucial  issue,  which 
was,  and  is,  how  to'  make  of  the  coal  industry  what  it 
used  to  be  before  the  war,  the  mainstay  of  our  shipping 
and  export  trade  and  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
factors  that  enabled  our  merchants  and  manufacturers 
to  sell  their  goods  abroad  in  competition  with  all  other 
nations. 

In  an  address  which  he  delivered  on  Wednesday  as 
the  President  of  the  Institution  of  Mining  Engineers 
Sir  John  Cadman  correctly  described  coal  as  the  maker 
of  modern  Britain.  It  is  only  partly  because  coal  is 
coal — a heavy  space-consuming  commodity,  a great 
filler  of  the  holds  of  ships,  and  produced  in  these 
islands  conveniently  near  the  ports — that  it  has  played 


so  compelling  a part  in  the  national  economy.  Its 
pre-eminence  among  our  natural  resources  and  its 
economic  significance  are  due  far  more  to  the  fact  that 
coal  has  meant  for  us  an  unfailing  supply  of  cheap 
power.  Its  export  value  and  its  domestic  value  have 
dovetailed  so'  compactly  into'  the  general  scheme  of 
British  commerce  as  to  revolutionise  the  character  and 
scope  of  all  our  trading  operations.  It  was  by  means 
of  coal  that  we  paid  for  our  huge  intake  of  foodstuffs 
and  raw  material,  and  it  was  because  coal  was  cheap 
and  plentiful  that  industrial  production  in  Great  Bri- 
tain outpointed  and  undersold  all  competitors.  Clearly 
then  the  test  which  would  one  day  have  to'  be  applied 
to  the  “ settlement  ” of  last  June  was  simply  this  : 
Has  it  put  the  industry  in  the  way  of  regaining  its 
pre-war  position  and  of  fulfilling  the  functions  that 
seven  years  ago*  it  discharged  with  seemingly  effort- 
less regularity?  The  answer  is  that  the  “settlement” 
has  done  nothing  of  the  kind  and  that  those  who 
negotiated  it  were  intent  on  quite  other  things. 

The  realities  of  the  many-sided  crisis  that  the  coal 
industry  has  partly  brought  upon  itself  and  partly  had 
thrust  upon  it  are  thus  only  now  becoming  apparent. 
For  instance,  there  is  an  unprofitable  surplus  of  pro- 
bably not  less  than  200,000  men  engaged  in  and  about 
the  mines ; and  it  would  seem  to'  be  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  any  real  revival  of  the  industry  that  many 
tens  of  thousands  of  them  should  seek  work  either  in 
other  occupations  or  in  other  lands.  A certain  number 
of  the  pits  and  many  sections  of  seams  closed  by  the 
strike  will  never  again  be  worked,  for  the  reason  that 
it  will  be  a commercial  impossibility  to  reopen  them 
with  any  hope  of  their  paying  their  way.  Again,  the 
competition  of  the  United  States  in  the  European  and 
South  American  coal  markets  is  a new  and  formidable 
fact;  from  a recovered  Germany,  quite  apart  from  the 
reparation  deliveries,  there  is  certain  to-  come  a sharp 
rivalry ; and  the  destruction  of  all  sense  of  security  in 
coal  has  powerfully  stimulated  the  use  of  oil  for  indus- 
trial and  domestic  as  well  as  transport  purposes. 
These  are  difficulties  with  which  the  British  mining 
industry  has  to'  contend  at  a time  when  it  has  drifted 
or  been  bludgeoned  into'  a thoroughly  uneconomic 
state,  to  which  excessive  wages,  shorter  hours,  dimin- 
ished output  and  a meddling  Parliament  have  each  con- 
tributed its  quota  of  unsettlement.  So'  long  as  it  re- 
mains in  that  state  it  can  neither  supply  our  factories 
with  the  cheap  fuel  they  need  nor  can  it  recapture  the 
vanished  export  trade;  and  unless  it  does  both  the 
industrial  decay  of  this  country  is  so  assured,  and  may 
be  so  rapid,  that  another  fifteen  years  may  see  half  the 
British  mines  put  out  of  business. 

Such,  roughly  summarised,  are  some  of  the  tangible 
problems  of  the  coal  industry  which  were  wholly  un- 
affected by  the  “ settlement,”  which  have  been  partly 
disguised  by  the  subsidy,  but  which,  with  its  exhaus- 
tion, are  now  reasserting  themselves  with  vigour.  In 
a general  way  it  is  not  difficult  to*  indicate  where  the 
solutions  of  them  must  be  sought.  The  two  imme- 
diate aims  which  the  owners  and  the  miners  ought  to 
set  before  themselves  should  be  to-  raise  output  to  the 
pre-war  figure  and  to-  bring  down  the  pit-head  price  to 
-£i  a ton.  To  do  this  both  parties  must  be  prepared 
to  go  through  a very  lean  time  and  to  make  heavy 
sacrifices.  Yet  the  sacrifices  will  have  to  be  made 
if  we  are  to  work  back  to  our  former  prosperity  in  a 
competitive  world.  So  long  as  collieries  are  over- 
manned, and  a deliberate  policy  of  restricting  output  is 
adhered  to,  and  absenteeism  flourishes,  and  the  average 
British  miner  works  only  thirty-five  hours  a week,  and 
high  wages  and  short  shifts  are  the  order  of  the  day, 
there  is  little  prospect  of  increasing  production  or  re- 
ducing costs  to'  the  necessary  level.  The  exhaustion 
of  the  subsidy  will  be  all  to  the  good  if  it  forces  miners 
and  owners  to'  face  these  unpleasant  realities  betimes. 
Profound  readjustments  have  yet  to  be  made  before 
the  coal  industry  can  be  brought  even  within  sight  of 
again  paying  its  way ; and  they  cannot  come  from  one 
side  alone.  Miners  and  owners  may  grumble,  and 
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kick,  and  abuse  one  another  and  the  Government,  and 
try  to  make  out  that  each  is  the  victim  of  the  other’s 
greed.  But  it  will  do  them  not  one  atom  of  good,  and 
they  would  be  much  better  engaged  in  taking  counsel 
together  on  the  ways  and  means  of  saving  their  indus- 
try from  a return  to  chaos. 


THE  POLITICS  OF  LANGUAGE 


PERHAPS  the  nearest  approach  that  this  king- 
dom has  seen  to  the  language  movements 
that  have  harassed  Continental  statesmen  is 

the  Gaelic  revival  in  Ireland.  It  has  had  its  ups 
and  downs  in  the  past  two-  decades,  but  at  this 
moment  it  is  full  of  hope  and  fight.  Dad 

Eireann  uses  Gaelic  as  its  official  language,  though 
speaking  in  the  more  intelligible  tongue  is  not  at  present 
barred.  Mr.  de  Valera’s  notes  to  the  British  Prime 

Minister  bear  the  label  of  “ official  translation  , but 

only  those  in  the  innermost  councils  of  Sinn  Fein  know 
which  really  came  fiist,  the  translation  or  the  orig- 
inal and  they,  very  wisely,  will  never  tell.  What, 
however,  is  clear  is  that  if  and  when  Ireland  has  a Par- 
liament of  her  own  it  will  be  a bi-lingual  assembly,  with 
English  and  Irish  on  an  equal  footing;  and  that  in  the 
law  courts  and  the  public  services  and  the  schools  and 
universities  both  tongues,  so  far  as  legislation  can  effect 
it,  will  command  the  same  facilities.  Each,  that  .is  to 
say,  will  be  legal  tender;  but  custom  and  convenience 
and’  a hundred  factors  that  no  laws  can  touch  will 
decide  the  issue  between  them. 

Twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  before  it  lost  something 
of  its  novelty  and  enterprise,  the  Gaelic  League  seemed 
a really  stalwart  body.  Those  who  believed  that  Ire- 
land was  in  the  throes  of  some  such  renascence  of  her 
national  spirit  and  character  as  Hungary  underwent  in 
the  middle  of  last  century  pointed  to  the  League  and 
its  influence  and  activities  as  justifying  their  faith.  If 
after  a time  they  ceased  to  do  so,  it  was  not  so  much 
that  the  propaganda  had  failed  as  that  it  had  begun  to 
show  signs  of  that  creeping  paralysis  which  sooner  or 
later  seems  to  overtake  all  Irish  movements  that  are 
not  mainly  material.  Historically  it  is  no  doubt  a fact 
that  a language,  even  when  on  its  death  bed,  can  be 
revived,  and  that,  when  revived,  it  may.  become  the 
most  potent  of  all  agencies  in  the  building  up  of 
nationality.  But  are  the  Irish  the  people  for  any  such 
feat  of  endurance  as  this  ? A little  over  a hundred  years 
ago  Gaelic  was  spoken  up  to  the  gates  of  Dublin;  it  is 
now  little  more  than  a fugitive  dialect  of  the  barren  and 
backward  west;  to  make  it  once  more  the  language  o 
debate,  of  instruction,  of  command  and  of  everyday 
intercourse,  will  be  a prodigious  adventure.  Yet  un- 
questionably it  will  be  essayed. 

With  their  usual  charming  habit  of  never  being  to 
blame  for  anything,  the  Irish  have  tried  to  throw  the 
blame  for  the  decline  of  their  old  national  language  upon 
the  broad  British  shoulders.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
stamp  out  a language  which  the  people  who  speak  it 
are  determined  to  keep  alive.  It  was  not  England  that 
suppressed  Gaelic;  it  was  Gaelic  that  weakened  and 
withered  under  the  social  and  ecclesiastical  stigma  im- 
posed by  the  Irish  themselves,.  Undoubtedly  its 
oblivion  has  done  something  to  disintegrate  the  spirit 
of  Irish  nationality.  Undoubtedly  also  its  revival,  if 
it  could  be  revived  effectually,  would  mean  an  Ireland 
remade.  At  present  a short  but  sufficient  answer 
to  the  claims  of  the  Irish  to  possess  the  attributes  of  a 
genuine  nationality  is  that  within  the  past  hundred 
years  they  have  voluntarily  taken  an  alien  stamp  and 
become  almost  wholly  Anglicised. 

“ No  language,  no  nation,”  says  the  Dutch  proverb; 
and  it  is  true  that  a common  speech  spreads  its  roots  far 
down  into  the  complex  psychology  of  nationhood.  Some 
of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  national  resurrec- 
tion in  modern  Europe  have  had  their  source  in  the  re- 
vival of  local  dialects.  The  researches  and  enthusiasm 
of  a few  philologists  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
turv  started  the  movement  that  culminated  in  Hungarian 


independence.  The  Czechs  in  Bohemia  only  became  a 
solid  political  power  when  they  discarded  German  and 
regained  possession  of  their  native  tongue.  The  same 
impulse  of  national  regeneration,  fed  from-  the  same 
springs,  has  thrilled  in  turn  the  Poles  and  the  Finns. 
The  Dutch  proverb  ought  not,  however,  to  be  taken 
too  literally.  Switzerland,  for  instance,  is  unquestion- 
ably and  in  every  sense  a nation,  although  three  official 
languages  are  allowed  in  the  Parliament  of  Berne,  and 
not  less  than  five  have  been  known  to  crop  up  in 
the  excitement  of  debate.  But  as  a rule  it  remains  true 
that  few  influences  are  more  subtle,  more  moulding, 
more  separative  in  their  effects,  or  harder  to  shake  off, 
than  the  influences  of  language;  and  a people  which  has 
once  forgone  and  then  recaptured  the  use  of  its  own 
tongue  is  raised  insensibly  to  a higher  pitch  of  self- 
consciousness  and  virility.  There  may  even  be  hope 
for  the  Koreans  now  that  the  missionaries,  after  four 
hundred  years  of  disuse,  are  reviving  the  Korean 
language. 

By  all  means  let  the  Irish,  if  they  can,  resurrect 
Gaeiic  and  become  a mainly  bilingual  people.  The 
Catholic  prelates  of  Austria,  in  council  assembled,  once 
declared  that  “ all  differences  of  language  were  the 
consequence  of  sin  and  the  fall  of  man,  and  as  such, 
presumably,  could  not  be  put  a stop  to  too  soon. 
Whether  that  be  good  theology  or  not,  many  Govern- 
ments have  convinced  themselves  that  it.  is  good 
politics.  Only  last  week  the  Education  Section  of  the 
British  Association  received  the  report  of  a committee 
it  had  appointed  “ to  inquire  into  the  practoability  of  an 
international  auxiliary  language.”  The  inquiry,  as  it 
turned  out,  had  not  led  to  much.  The  committee  found 
that  Latin  was  too  difficult,  that  jealousy  would  prevent 
the  adoption  of  any  modern  language,  and  that  an  in- 
vented language,  like  Esperanto  or  Ido,  would  best 
serve  the  purpose  they  had  in  view.  The  notion  which 
started  them  on  this  ridiculous  investigation  was  ap- 
parently that  better  means  of  communication  between 
nation  and  nation  would  make  for  increased  mutual 
knowledge  and  so  for  peace  and  understanding.  But 
such  a fantasy  would  hardly  stand  a moment’s  exam- 
ination at  the  bar  of  history.  It  is  not  from  ignorance 
but  from  a sufficiency  or  overplus  of  knowledge  that 
nations  dislike  one  another;  they  know  one  another  too 
well  to  be  other  than  unsympathetic;  and  a world,  in 
which  every  single  human  being  was  made  intelligible 
to  every  other  would  be  .a  world  given  over  to  snar  ing 
antipathies  and  revulsions. 

In  language,  as  in  every  other  form  of  expression, 
our  svmpathies  are  all  on  the  side  of  variety,  differen- 
tiation, and  the  play  of  natural  instincts  and  genius. 
That  is  the  policy  that  has  always  been  followed  in 
Great  Britain  and  throughout  the  Empire.  We  have 
made  the  preservation  of  the  tongues  of  such  alien 
white  peoples  as  we  govern  one  of  the  principles  of 
Imperial  rule,  and  we  have  carried  it.  far..  Only  a few 
years  ago,  for  instance,  a British  subject. in  the. nomin- 
ally British  Colony  of  Malta  was  tried  in  Italian,  his 
evidence  was  translated  into  Italian,  his  lawyer  pleaded 
in  Italian,  and  the  verdict  for  or  against  him  was 
delivered  in  Italian.  In  Canada,  strong  y.  against  the 
advice  of  Lord  Durham,  and  in  South  Africa,  we  have 
adopted  the  same  policy  of  fostering  a Polity  of 
tongues;  and  so  far,  in  spite  of  obvious  drawbacks  and 
inconveniences,  time  has  justified  it.  But  it  is  worth 
noting  that  it  is  not  the  policy  of  any  other  Imperial 
Power.  Most  governing  States  treat  the  languages  of 
the  minority  much  as  the  Boers  treated  the  French 
natois  of  the  Huguenots  and  the  Russians  Finnish. 
Alone  of  the  leading  nations  we  make  no  official  attempt 
to  propagate,  or  insure  the  supremacy  of  our  own 
language  in  our  own  dominions.  No  obstacle  therefore 
will  be  placed  by  us  in  the  way  of  the  Irish  adopting 
SkeHc  as  their  official  tongue.  The  question  Aether 
its  adoption  will  be  anything  more  than  formal  and 
whether  its  chance  of  becoming  the  spoken  and  written 
language  of  the  people  will  be  thereby  improved,  is  a 
question  at  bottom  of  the  Irish  character. 
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MOROCCO  THAT  WAS 
By  R.  B.  Citnninghame-Graham 

EITHER  in  1890  or  1891  I first  met  Mr.  Walter 
Harris  at  Wazan.  The  late  Bibi  Carleton — so 
well-known  to  all  English-speaking  travellers  in 
Morocco — and  I were  encamped  during  a spell  of  rain 
in  a ruinous  pavilion  (kouba)  in  a garden,  lent  to  us  by 
the  Sherif.  Seated  upon  our  camp  beds,  we  were 
drinking  Moorish  tea  and  smoking,  listening  to  our 
horses  munching  their  corn  and  to  the  rain-drops  falling 
on  a cracked  stucco  fountain,  long  since  dried  up,  and 
over-grown  with  moss.  Suddenly  a young  man 
walked  in,  dressed  in  Moorish  clothes,  and  carrying 
in  his  hands  a highly  ornamented  Belgian  double- 
barrelled  gun.  After  him  came  two  greyhounds,  their 
fetlocks  dyed  with  henna  in  the  Arab  style. 

One  of  our  men  said  “ Hdris.”  Ihis  was  my  intro- 
duction to  the  writer  of  this  book.* 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  to  write  about  a 
country.  One  is  never  to  go  there,  but  to  get  all  the 
facts,  the  figures  and  all  those  details  that  obscure  a 
book  and  make  it  unreadable,  from  the  British 
Museum.  Then  with  an  index,  a map,  and  a list  of 
works  consulted,  a book  can  be  turned  out  that  the 
reviewers  are  pretty  sure  to  praise,  for  it  contains  noth- 
ing they  do  not  know  themselves.  The  second  way  is 
to  go  to  the  country  and  look  at  it,  as  if  it  were  a 
picture  palace,  and  all  the  “ natives,”  camels,  fleas, 
bugs,  palm  trees,  and  the  other  properties,  part  of  a 
great  show.  The  writer  usually  goes  upon  a shooting 
expedition  for  a week  or  two,  shoots  what  he 
can,  complains  of  heat  and  cold  and  dust  and 
want  of  things  that  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
enjoy.  Then  your  slight  joke  introduced  now  and 
then,  that  of  course  need  not  be  original;  some  figures 
from  a consular  report,  about  the  price  of  beans, 
tobacco,  grain,  or  copra,  and  the  thing  is  done. 
The  traveller,  of  course,  may  be  of  hardy  breed,  and 
quite  disdain  all  inconvenience.  He  may  be  religious, 
and  regret  that  the  people  of  the  place  continue  in  the 
faith  that  they  were  born  in.  All  is  the  same;  in  the 
last  chapter  comes  the  table  of  the  price  of  beans,  and 
tobacco,  grain,  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar,  but  not  omitting 
copra,  for  it  adorns  a traveller’s  page  almost  as  much 
as  Beche  de  Mer  itself,  Sorghum,  or  pdndanus. 

Some  travellers,  especially  to  the  South  Seas,  relate 
their  amourettes.  These  probably  are  true,  for  nature, 
that  as  a general  rule  protects  the  traveller  at  home 
from  the  white  woman’s  wiles  by  lack  of  mental  and 
of  physical  attractions,  possibly  owes  him  some  little 
compensation  with  his  black  sisters  in  the  Lord. 

There  is  a third  way  to  write  books  about  a country, 
(possibly  many7  others  I have  no  knowledge  of);  that  is, 
to  live  in  it,  to  learn  the  language  and  try  to  compre- 
hend' the  people.  I admit  at  once  that  this  is  irksome 
and  takes  time,  but  leaving  out  of  sight  such  few  rare 
instances  as  Loti,  or  as  Maupassant,  who  in  a week 
or  two  divine  a country  through  the  eyes  of  genius, 
and  make  it  ours  forever,  it  is  the  only  way;  There 
are  so  few  who  choose  the  only  way,  preferring  (that 
is  the  majority)  to  try  and  find  out  as  it  were  some 
dull,  clandestine,  fools-path,  that  leads  therm  straight 
to  mediocrity. 

“ Hdris,”  from  the  days  when,  as  a youth  just  fresh 
from  Harrow,  he  first  saw  Tangier,  and  heard  it  called 
the  cunningest  place  on  earth  by  an  American  young 
lady,  whose  head  reclined  upon  his  shoulder  (perhaps 
it  was  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  dragoman)  as  she  en- 
dured the  agonies  that  travellers  in  those  days  used  to 
endure  aboard  the  Hercules  and  L6on  Beige,  has  made 
his  home  amongst  the  Moors.  Speaking  the 
language  in  pefection  as  he  does,  and  known  to 
everyone,  from  the  two  deposed  and  fallen  Sultans, 
to  the  “ mesquin  ” who  drives  his  donkey  to 
the  beach  loaded  with  eggshells  and  with  orange  peel 
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and  offal  of  all  kinds,  no  one  can  speak  with  more  au- 
thority than  he. 

In  the  days  that  he  speaks  of,  “ Anch’  ’io  fu  pittore,” 
that  is  I accompanied  him  on  many  journeys  and  was 
at  Fez  during  a number  of  the  scenes  that  he  describes. 

I too  was  present  when  he  had  the  conversation  he  re- 
lates with  his  Shereefian  majesty,  Mulai  Abd-el-Aziz 
(p.  101)  and  if  my  memory  does  not  play  me  false  what 
Harris  said  was  less  didatic  than  as  now  told,  but 
then  1 rode  a chestnut  devil  at  the  time,  that  stood 
more  frequently  on  two  legs  than  on  four  and  screamed 
perpetually.  I thought  the  author’s  speech  to  his 
Shereefian  majesty  Mulai  Abd-el-Aziz  was  wittier  than 
he  relates;  but  let  that  pass,  for  wit  and  good  advice 
both  have  their  uses,  though  they  so  seldom  are  con- 
tained in  the  same  bag. 

The  Morocco  Mr.  Harris  writes  of  has,  as  his  title 
tells  us,  disappeared  into  the  past.  Gone  are  the  cruel 
Raids  who  kept  their  dungeons  always  full  of  prisoners. 
The  Sultans  who  played  upon  the  piano  in  the  rain  by 
river-banks,  and  drove,  in  scarlet  hansom  cabs,  pulled 
by  a horse  that  had  never  been  in  harness,  and  with  the 
author  seated  on  the  driving  box,  have  gone  into  the 
limbo  that  contains  themselves  and  hansom  cabs. 
The  wild  old  life  has  vanished  with  its  tribal  fights 
and  cattle  raids.  Roads  cross  the  country  where  once 
existed  nothing  but  trails,  only  fit  for  partridges.  The 
Barbs  high  on  the  leg,  with  tails  that  swept  the  ground 
and  manes  that  fell  down  to  the  knee,  looking  out 
through  their  green  silk  bridles,  with  the  fringe  that 
almost  covered  up  their  eyes,  no  doubt  have  been  re- 
placed by  bob-tailed  hackneys,  and  their  quondam 
owners  drive  Ford  cars.  Much  has  been  gained,  and 
not  a little  lost,  in  the  great  stride  the  Moors  have  made 
towards  progress,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 

Most  of  the  towns  have  telegraphs  and  telephones, 
and  in  them  Moorish  women  walk  unveiled,  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  shameless;  but  with  long  petticoats.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  country  lately  seem  to  be  struck 
with  the  strange  mixture  of  material  advance  in  civi- 
lisation, and  of  barbarism.  As  to  the  spiritual  effect 
of  the  great,  change,  the  author  leaves  us  a little  in  the 
dark.  He  could  have  told  us  whether  the  Moors  appre- 
ciate the  real  advantages  of  the  transformation  imposed 
upon  them.  None  knows  the  people  better  than  himself, 
and  so  one  would  have  liked  one  or  two  pages  in  the 
book  that  did  not  deal  exclusively  with  roads  and  tele- 
graphs, but  told  us  something  of  the  new  mentality  that 
perforce  has  sprung  up  in  the  land. 

For  instance,  do  the  Moors  appreciate  the  fact  that 
justice  is  not  bought  and  sold  unblushingly  ? 

Do  they  see  that  the  French,  in  trying  to  preserve 
their  ancient  buildings,  are  rendering  them  a service, 
or  do  they  think  it  but  another  form  of  tyranny  designed 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  enjoyment  of  modern  Munich 
art?  Do  they  begin  to  look  upon  their  women  as 
reasonable  creatures,  or  still  regard  them  in  the  way 
they  used  to,  midway  between  the  animals  and  man? 
These  are  the  real  sorts  of  things  without  which  pro- 
gress becomes  in  Eastern  lands  but  the  mere  tinkling 
of  a cracked  telephone,  or  a long  stare  when  a Ford 
car  rattles  and  jingles  past  upon  the  road. 

It  is  not  just,  however,  to  complain  about  that  which 
a book  does  not  contain,  when  it  is  packed  with  in- 
foimation  from'  title  page  to  the  last  colophon,  as  is  the 
present  work. 

Those  who  have  any  wish  to  learn  what  the  last  un- 
touched country  within  easy  reach  of  Charing  Cross 
looked  like,  but  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  will  be  more 
than  satisfied.  No  writer  but  the  author  has  had  so 
intimate  an  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  El  Raisuli, 
and  few,  after  his  own  experiences  as  a prisoner  with 
that  patriot,  or  brigand  ( car  Vun  est  V autre  se  disent ) 
could  write  about  him  so  dispassionately.  The  writer’s 
capture  and  imprisonment  read  like  a chapter  from 
the  ‘ Arabian  Nights,’  Still,  I remember  that  in 
Tangier  we  looked  on  it  as  quite  an  ordinary 
occurrence,  though  no  doubt  disagreeable  for  the 
principal.  The  whole  strange  evolution  of  a country 
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passes  through  the  writer’s  pages  perfectly  naturally, 
and  living  as  he  does  right  in  the  middle  of  it,  he  per- 
haps does  not  get  quite  as  clear  a view  of  it  as  those 
who  look  at  it  with  the  detachment  that  only  distance 
gives. 

The  whole  book  is  a record  of  a step  in  the  evolution 
of  a people,  seen  from  a sympathetic  point  of  view.  At 
present  all  seems  fair,  but  all  such  steps  bring  with  them 
new  ideas,  new  aspirations,  and  ambitions;  and  one  is 
liberty.  A time  will  come,  when  in  Morocco  as  in 
Egypt,  the  Moors  will  say,  “ Now  we  can  walk  alone,” 
for  it  is  natural  to  any  race  of  men  to  chafe  at  tutelage. 

Written  without  any  pretension,  in  an  easy  style,  the 
book  makes  pleasant  reading,  carries  conviction  that 
the  writer  knows  his  subject,  and  is  put  down  with 
regret.  The  photographs  are  excellent,  especially  one 
that  faces  page  194.  It  shows  a tribe  of  Berbers  on 
the  march,  upon  an  Atlas  Trail.  I well  remember  them 
exactly  as  they  are  depicted;  picturesque,  but  not  too 
pleasant  to-  encounter  in  their  own  native  wilds.  Now 
they  are  changed  and  progress  is  certain  to  have  ar- 
rayed them  all  in  cast-off  European  garments,  and 
when  they  meet  a Frenchman  they  very  probably  grin, 
and  mumble,  “ Bon  Chor  Mossi.”  They  must  look 
somewhat  in  their  changed  conditions  and  new  clothes, 
like  Dan’l  Whiddon,  Peter  Gurney,  Harry  Hawke, 
Uncle  Tom'  Cobley,  and  all  the  other  worthies  of  the 
immortal  song. 


SHAKESPEARE  AS  TEACHER  AND 
RECONCILER 

By  Frank  Harris 

THE  other  day  a friend  sent  me  some  extracts 
from  the  letters  of  William  James,  which  are  ex- 
pressive of  that  thinker’s  attitude  towards  Shake- 
speare. James’s  opinions  have  a certain  interest  apart 
from  his  personality,  because  they  give  us  what  I may 
call  the  New  England  view  of  Shakespeare.  Here  are 
the  passages  : 

“ The  trouble  with  Shakespeare  was  his  intolerable  fluency. 
He  improvised  so  easily  that  it  kept  down  his  level.  It  is  hard 
to  see  how  the  man  that  wrote  his  best  things  could  possibly 
have  let  himself  do  ranting  bombast  and  complication  on  such 
a large  scale  elsewhere.  ’Tis  mighty  fun  to  read  him  through 
in  order 

“ Shakespeare  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a professional 
amuser,  in  the  first  instance,  with  a productivity  like  that 
of  a Dumas,  or  a Scribe  ; but  possessing  what  no  other  amuser 
has  possessed,  a lyric  splendor  added  to  his  rhetorical  fluency, 
which  has  made  people  take  him  for  a more  essentially  serious 
human  being  than  he  was.  Neurotically  and  erotically,  he 
was  hyperaesthetic,  with  a playful  graciousness  of  character 
never  surpassed.  He  could  be  profoundly  melancholy  ; but 
even  then  was  controlled  by  the  audience’s  needs. 

“ A cork  in  the  rapids,  with  no  ballast  of  his  own,  without 
religious  or  ethical  ideals,  accepting  uncritically  every  theatri- 
cal and  social  convention,  he  was  simply  an  aeolian  harp 
passively  resounding  to  the  stage’s  call.” 

This  view  of  Shakespeare  is  manifestly  Emerson's 
with  all  Emerson’s  dull  misapprehensions  exaggerated; 
probably  indeed  James  got  the  idea  from  Emerson, 
who  was  the  first  to  accuse  Shakespeare  of  a want  of 
high  seriousness.  “ It  must  even  go'  into’  the  world’s 
history,”  he  says,  11  that  the  best  poet  led  an  obscure 
and  profane  life,  using  his  genius  for  the  public  amuse- 
ment.” And  in  order  that  no-  one  shall  be  in  doubt  as 
to  his  meaning,  he  adds  : “ The  world  still  wants  its 
poet-priest,  a reconciler  . . . who-  shall  see,  speak,  and 
act  with  equal  inspiration.” 

Now  the  Englishman  who  does  not  improve  the  occa- 
sion, who  is  not  moralist  and  preacher,  is  as  rare  as  the 
Frenchman  who  is  not  an  actor.  I have  said  already  : 
“ the  palmary  peculiarity  of  Shakespeare’s  intellect  is 
that  it  always  stands  for  morality — even  for  conven- 
tional morality — for  the  rule  and  not  for  the  exception. 
He  regards  virginity  as  the  priceless  jewel  of  a girl  : 
intimacy  even  in  those  about  to  be  married  is  a sad  and 
terrible  mistake  : lust  is  “ an  expense  of  spirit  in  a 


waste  of  shame  ”;  seduction  a crime;  he  is  English  to 
the  heart.  It  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  after  the 
catastrophe  of  his  life  recounted  in  the  Sonnets,  Shake- 
speare moralizes  almost  every  incident. 

Take  the  scene  in  ‘ Twelfth  Night,’  when  the  clown 
has  sung  his  sad  song  to  Death.  The  Duke  evidently 
hands  him  his  purse  : 

Duke  : There’s  for  thy  pains. 

Clown  : No  pains,  sir  ; I take  pleasure  in  singing,  sir. 

Duke:  I’ll  pay  thy  pleasure  then. 

Clown  : Truly,  sir,  and  pleasure  will  be  paid,  one  time  or 
another. 

— the  moral  warning  brought  in  rather  cleverly.  Or 
take  the  famous  scene  in  ‘ Hamlet,’  written  a year  or 
two  later,  in  which  Prince  Hamlet  begs  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, Polonius,  to  take  good  care  of  the  players  : 

Ham.  : Good,  my  lord,  will  you  see  the  players  well  bestowed? 
Do  you  hear,  let  them  be  well  used ; for  they  are 
abstracts  and  brief  chronicles  of  the  time  ; after  your 
death  you  were  better  to  have  a bad  epitaph  than  their 
ill  report  while  you  live. 

Pol.  : My  lord,  I will  use  them  according  to  their  desert. 

Ham.  : God’s  bodikins,  man,  much  better  ; use  every  man  after 

. his  desert,  and  who  should  ’scape  whipping?  Use 
them  after  your  own  honour  and  dignity  ; the  less  they 
deserve,  the  more  merit  is  in  your  bounty. 

Now  it’s  manifest  that  here  Shakespeare  is  thinking 
of  himself.  Players  are  not  “ abstracts  and  brief 
chronicles  of  the  time,”  though  playwrights  are;  but 
what  I want  to  draw  attention  to  is  that  Shakespeare 
will  teach  a lesson  of  high  courtesy  even  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  and  immediately  afterwards  he  gives 
another  lesson  to  the  players,  knowing  their  habitual 
fault,  the  fault  of  all  inferior  castes.  Hamlet  says  to 
the  First  Player  : 

Ham  : Follow  that  lord  ; and  look  you  'mock  him  not. 

[ Exit  First  Player .] 

Now  courtesy  may  not  seem  a high  virtue  to-  the 
Jameses;  but  to  Shakespeare  in  an  aristocratic  society 
it  was  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  inward  and 
spiritual  grace,  and  he  bad  manifestly  studied  every 
phase  of  it.  Consider  too,  that  these  are  not  chance 
moralizings;  they  are  preachments  having  nothing,  to 
do  with  the  story,  hemming  and  retarding  the  action 
indeed,  faults  in  dramatic  construction  which  Shake- 
speare according  to  James  was  alone  interested  in. 

I could  multiply  such  instances  of  Shakespeare’s 
moralizing;  but  "hope  that  all  good  readers  will  derive 
pleasure  from  adding  to  the  list.  What  I wish  to.  do 
here  is  to  show  that  Shakespeare  time  and  again  rises 
to  the  height  of  the  argument  and  if  he  seldom  justifies 
the  ways  of  God  to  men,  he  is  intent  on  teaching  men 
how  to  live  and  act.  He  is  often  praised  and  often 
reproached  for  the  scene  in  which  he  scourges  Jack 
Cade  and  shows  that  reformer  as  a vulgar  demagogue  ! 
But  the  passage  belongs  to  his  earliest  work,  and 
should  not  be  thought  characteristic  of  the.  great 
writer;  at  least  it  should  not  be  quoted  as  proving  the 
mature  Shakespeare’s  lack  of  sympathy  with  the. poor, 
for  in  more  than  one  passage  he  expresses  passionate 
pity  for  their  “ loop’d  and  window’d  raggedness.”  And 
on  one  occasion  at  least  he  gives  us  his  philosophy  of 
society  in  words  I should  like  to  write  in  letters  of  pure 
gold  at  the  beginning  of  our  infamous  Bankruptcy  Act. 
In  Cymbeline,  a very  late  drama,  Posthumus  (an  in- 
carnation and  mouth -piece  of  Shakespeare  himself) 
when  in  prison  in  Britain  soliloquizes  and  talks  of 
liberty  and  death  and  at  length,  addressing  the  Gods, 
says  : 

I know  you  are  more  clement  than  vile  men, 

Who  of  their  broken  debtors  take  a third, 

A sixth,  a tenth,  letting  them  thrive  again 
On  their  abatement  : that’s  not  my  desire. 

All  those  who  read  Shakespeare  with  true  sympathy 
will  feel  in  this  “ third,”  “ sixth,”  11  tenth,”  consid- 
ered condemnation.  What  would  he  have  said  of  our 
law  which  not  only  takes  all  but  seeks  to  enslave  the 
unhappy  bankrupt  to  boot,  robbing  him  of  the  future 

and  hop  oss.ble  tQ  eyen  higher  and  still  find  Shake- 
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speare  as  a teacher  and  guide  to  men.  The  deepest 
word  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  has  been  accepted 
indeed  with  lip-service,  but  never  rationalized  : 

But  I say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that 
curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them 
which  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you. 

Burns,  1 believe,  talks  about  “ nursing  one’s  wrath 
to  keep  it  warm,”  but  Shakespeare  is  intent  on  prov- 
ing that  this  is  dangerous.  He  finds  the  true  reason 
for  loving  one’s  enemies,  the  all-compelling  reason — 
you  must  love  your  enemies  for  your  own  health’s  sake. 

Everyone  should  remember  the  great  scene  in  ‘Timon 
of  Athens  ’ in  which  Alcibiades  pleads  before  the 
senate — 

For  pity  is  the  virtue  of  the  law, 

and  how  the  First  Senator  answering  him  falls  wholly 
out  of  character  and  takes  Shakespeare’s  own  nature 
in  order  to  demonstrate  the  worth  of  the  highest  teach- 
ing of  Jesus : 

He’s  truly  valiant  that  can  wisely  suffer 

The  worst  that  man  can  breathe,  and  make  his  wrongs 

His  outsides,  to  wear  them  like  his  raiment,  carelessly, 

And  ne’er  prefer  his  injuries  to  his  heart, 

To  bring  it  into  danger. 

It  is  surely  Shakespeare  himself  and  not  a Senator 
who  speaks  here — Shakespeare,  who  has  complained 
of  calumny  bitterly  a hundred  times  and  notably  in 
‘ Hamlet,’  Shakespeare,  who  asserts  that  it  takes  high 
courage  to  support  the  infamy  of  the  insults  that  the 
inferior  always  lavishes  on  his  betters.  But  mark  the 
point  and  weight  of  the  last  lines  : to  nurse  anger, 
Shakespeare  tells  us,  is  to  “ prefer  our  injuries  to  our 
heart,  to  bring  it  into  danger.” 

He  knew  as  well  as  Vauvenargues,  and  centuries 
earlier,  that  “ all  great  thoughts  come  from;  the  heart”; 
that  it  is  by  the  heart  we  grow,  and  whoever  nourishes 
hatred  or  anger  really  prefers  his  injuries  to  his  soul’s 
well  being.  This  is  the  one  important  addition  in 
twenty  centuries  to  our  treasury  of  moral  truths.  Yet 
the  majority  of  the  commentators  would  persuade  us 
that  this  highest  reach  of  human  thought  was  due  to 
‘‘  another  ” and  not  to  Shakespeare. 

It  is  a source  of  perpetual  wonderment  to  me  how 
all  the  commentators  and  critics  have  missed  and  misun- 
derstood Shakespeare.  He  is  the  author  of  the  finest 
phrases  in  English,  phrases  that  for  sheer  spirit-sweet- 
ness can  only  be  compared  with  those  of  Jesus;  and  yet 
men  of  some  sense  can  talk  of  him  as  “ a cork  in  the 
rapids,  with  no  ballast  of  his  own,  without  religious  or 
ethical  ideals,”  just  as  if  the  highest  wisdom:  could  be 
reached  without  effort  or  purpose.  Nearly  all  great 
men  have  had  some  vague  sense  of  Providence,  a guid- 
ing impulse  in  the  chaos  of  accidents;  in  Jesus  it  was  a 
faith,  as  in  Mahomet:  Napoleon,  too,  believed  in  his 
star,  but  no  one  ever  found  an  adequate  expression  for 
the  belief  till  Shakespeare  came  : 

There’s  a divinity  that  shapes  our  ends 
Rough-hew  them  as  we  will. 

Then  think  of  his  perpetual  questioning  of  sense  and 
outward  things,  his  doubtings  and  disbelief  : 

The  undiscover’d  country  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns. 

And  the  magical  word  that  clothes  our  thought  so 
imperially  : 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy. 

And  then  the  scientific  : 

. . . . Men  must  endure 

Their  going  hence,  even  as  their  coming  hither: 
Ripeness  is  all 

And  finallv  the  pathetic,  honest  word  that  to  me  holds 
all  the  sad-sweetness  that  makes  our  Shakespeare  what 
he  was  : 

. a man 

More  sinn’d  against  than  sinning. 


THE  HAUNT  OF  THE  EVEJAR 

RETURNING  from  inland  fields,  three  gulls  with 
tranquil  evening  flight  passed  over  the  hill  to- 
wards the  headland  lying  far  out  into  the  grey 
sea  like  a sombre  beast  at  rest.  A sheep  path  wound 
irregularly  over  the  hill,  amongst  the  heather  and  the 
uncurling  brakeferns.  From  this  high  solitude  the 
western  ocean  was  seen  afar,  until  it  met  the  clouded 
heaven.  A subdued  roar,  a growling  undercurrent  of 
sound,  floated  up  the  hillside,  although  the  sea  was 
calm.  Night  and  day,  for  thousands  of  years,  the  same 
ceaseless  mutter  of  the  shifting  tides  upon  the  sands, 
the  same  pounding  of  the  headland  as  the  tons  of  grey- 
gieen  water  slid  over  the  rocks  and  into  its  hidden 
caverns. 

A small  wind  moved  the  heather,  and  shook  a dog- 
violet  with  its  face  turned  to  the  westering  sun.  It  was 
the  tail  of  the  sea-breeze.  The  air  over  the  fields  was 
cold,  and  soon  it  would  move  down  to  the  sands  to  ex- 
plore the  darkling  sea  still  warm  with  the  fervour  of  the 
sunbeams.  A late  bee  droned  among  the  birds-foot 
trefoil  on  the  pathway,  eager  to  gather  more  honey  for 
the  winter.  The  yellow  flowers  grew  low  down,  and 
some  were  stained  with  deep  tawny  orange  as  though 
Antares,  the  dull  red  star  of  summer,  had  joined  its 
blessing  of  colour  with  the  greatest  gift  of  beauty  and 
life  bestowed  by  the  sun.  Near  them  grew  the  ger- 
mander speedwell,  also  lowly  (for  the  salt  winds  that 
sweep  the  hill  care  nothing  for  the  humble  things  of  the 
earth)  their  sweet  blue  eyes  turned  in  wonder  to  the 
great  flower  of  the  sky.  A lark  with  crest  upraised 
trilled  upon  a hummock  of  mould  thrown  up  by  a rabbit 
— her  nest  was  somewhere  near,  hidden  in  a tuft  of 
matted  grasses.  The  bee  left  the  trefoil,  and  droned 
away  down  the  hill.  A blackbird  sang  in  the  valley 
below,  where  gorse,  blackthorn,  bramble,  and  stunted 
holly  choked  an  ancient  waterway  between  the  steep 
hills.  It  was  evening,  and  he  chanted  his  vespertine 
hymn  to  the  departing  splendour.  Alone  sang  the 
sable  artist,  serene  on  a twig  of  blackthorn,  having  no 
illusions  about  life,  fretted  by  no  unnecessary  labour 
or  research,  for  ever  happy  in  the  sunshine  or  sleeping 
restfully  as  the  stars  swept  above  the  lonely  valley. 

Over  the  sea  a golden  beam  of  light  trailed  from  a 
cloud  and  lit  the  grey  waters.  The  massed  vapours 
opened  and  other  beams  cast  their  gilt  on  the  waves. 
A full  rigged  sailing  ship,  vague  in  the  distance, 
entered  the  sacred  gleam  and  became  a barque  of  glory 
passing  into  the  unknown.  Nearer  the  shore,  where  the 
white  lines  of  surf  crept  up  the  sands,  a silver  glitter 
danced  and  threw  a million  sunpoints  for  the  mind  to 
dream  upon — as  though  an  Immortal  had  flung  the 
Golden  Fleece  for  mortal  eyes  to  see.  Slowly  the  sun 
sunk  seawards;  the  beams  were  dulled;  the  ship  be- 
came once  more  a drab  wanderer  on  its  human  mis- 
sion; a wild  plaint  came  down  from  heaven.  With 
dark  wings  motionless,  a buzzard  sailed  circlewise, 
although  the  hour  of  hunting  was  over.  Higher  and 
higher  the  great  bird  soared,  controlling  the  winds  of 
heaven.  In  his  mastery  of  the  air  he  joyed,  as  though 
desiring  to  outsoar  the  stars  that  soon  would  glimmer 
over  a quiet  world.  Below  on  the  flats  a flock  of  ring- 
plover  ran  to  their  feeding;  their  nests  were  among  the 
pebbles  and  bleached  seaweed  near  the  dunes  crowned 
with  spiked  grass.  Although  unseen,  their  presence 
was  known  by  the  sweetness  of  their  call-notes. 

Like  a copper  shield  heated  to  a crimson  glow  was 
the  sun  behind  the  vapours  when  a fume  of  vague  light 
appeared  over  the  hills  to  eastward.  More  sinister 
grew  the  outline  of  the  headland,  a beast  replete  and 
resting  its  shaggy  head  on  sea-laved  paws.  No  gulls 
drifted  to  their  nocturnal  roosting;  the  buzzard  had 
plunged  into  the  hidden  pinewood  to  his  eyrie.  Here  a 
vast  collection  of  sticks,  rabbits’  bones,  rats’  tails, 
beetle-skins  and  skulls  of  voles,  carried  there  during  a 
score  of  years,  and  resting  in  a fir,  supported  his  brood- 
ing mate  and  her  three  blotched  eggs. 
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The  rim  of  the  moon  appeared,  touching  the  hills  and 
the  trees  with  tarnished  silver.  Slowly  it  swam  into 
the  sky,  spreading  a fumed  lustre  as  it  shed  its  dross 
along  the  mists.  An  owl  called  in  quavering  plaint, 
a blackcap  warbler,  yearning,  maybe,  for  the  night- 
ingale, who  never  comes  to  Devon,  sung  its  plaintive 
notes  in  a writhen  hawthorn.  Then  with  clattering 
wings  an  evejar  rose  from  the  patch  of  swaled  gorse; 
the  creamy  marks  on  its  wings  and  tail  were  visible 
in  the  confluence  of  light  from  the  gates  of  heaven — 
the  flood  of  the  moon’s  white  fires  and  the  lingering 
afterglow  over  the  Atlantic.  In  anguish  at  the  viola- 
tion of  its  hymeneal  sanctities  the  skep-swallow  returned 
and  wheeled,  beating  its  wings  together.  No  sound 
disturbed  the  silence,  no  movement  stirred  the  bracken; 
only  a mouse  nestled  in  the  dried  brambles,  only  a chafer 
beetle,  booming  through  the  dusk,  sought  a dewdrop  on 
a leaf  of  foxglove.  The  birds,  wedded  for  all  time,  re- 
turned together  and  settled  on  the  ground.  Then  the 
male  bird  mounted  a stump  of  gorse,  crouched  low,  and 
poured  forth  a jarring,  reeling  song.  Like  the  risp  of 
a grasshopper  it  came,  like  a bubbling  of  reedy  notes 
through  water,  like  a crowstarver’s  clappers  heard  afar. 
Against  the  moon,  now  a white  maiden  free  of  earthly 
thrall,  the  evejar  sang  his  song,  whispering  huskily 
during  the  pause  of  his  ecstacies.  Sometimes  he  waited 
for  the  shy  answer  of  his  love — she  who  had  journeyed 
over  alien  wastes  with  him  to  the  remembered  valley- 
side  of  heather.  Soft  was  her  rapturous  murmur  in 
the  summer  night,  a gentle  reassurance  of  faith  and 
hope,  while  the  stars  shone  in  the  sky  above  them.  Like 
spun  and  argent  coins,  the  moths  went  down  to  the 
dew-sweetened  flowers.  Only  a reverent  watcher  and 
the  pure  face  of  the  moon  saw  their  espousal. 


THE  OUTLOOK  IN  MUSIC 

WE  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  a musical  season 
fraught  not  merely  with  interest,  but  with 
possibilities  of  serious  consequence  to  the 
future  of  the  art  in  this  country.  There  extends  before 
us  a prospect  of  extraordinary  activity,  of  restless, 
pushing  enterprise  which,  in  one  direction  at  least — 
that  of  concert-giving — strikes  us  as  being  rather  more 
heterogeneous,  more  torrential  than  usual.  To  judge 
by  the  universal  anxiety  of  institutions  and  individuals 
to<  be  once  more  “ in  the  running,”  one  would  imagine 
that  the  disastrous  experiences  of  last  year  were 
already  forgotten — the  failure  upon  failure,  the  loss  upon 
loss,  the  one  knock-down  blow  after  another.  What 
lessons  were  learnt  from  these  experiences  it  yet  remains 
to  be  seen.  For  the  moment  the  salient  fact  to  be  noted 
is  that  the  three  principal  West  End  concert  halls  are 
even  now  almost  completely  booked  up  for  the  first  half 
of  the  season.  Scarcely  a single  vacant  date  is  avail- 
able from  mid-October  until  Christmas. 

But  concert-givers  of  all  degrees  are  many,  and  they 
provide  much  music  that  we  do  not  need,  together  with 
some  that  we  should  be  better  without.  These  enter- 
prising folk  betray  a natural  tendency  to-  satisfy  the 
prevalent  craving  for  the  abnormal;  they  help  to  en- 
courage the  public  appetite  for  the  weird  dishes  upon 
which  that  appetite  has  grown.  The  supply  of  up-to- 
date  Russian  music,  of  futurist  French  music,  and,  for 
that  matter,  of  latter-day  British  music,  has,  as  we 
are  aware,  been  sadly  overdone.  As  was  pointed  out 
in  these  columns  last  week,  however,  there  are  signs 
of  a growing  reaction  in  favour1  of  the  classical  models, 
and,  to  a certain  extent,  of  the  classical  masterpieces 
themselves.  As  an  illustration  of  this  take  the  current 
series  of  Promenade  Concerts.  The  programmes,  com- 
pared with  last  year’s,  are  more  representative  of  all 
schools  and  all  periods;  they  indicate  a saner  and  more 
normal  taste  as  well  as  a more  fitting  regard  for  the 
educative  side  of  things.  The  response  has  been  just 
what  one  would  expect — a larger  average  attendance, 
and,  as  a rule,  discriminating  applause  in  place  of  the 
noisy  outbursts  of  artificial  enthusiasm  for  novelties 


that  the  audience  has  neither  understood  nor  desired 
to  hear  again.  In  a word,  Sir  Henry  Wood  has  been 
giving  his  public  what  a writer  on  last  week’s  Here- 
ford Festival,  referring  to  one  of  the  orchestral  pro- 
grammes, happily  described  as  “ more  music  than 
noise.”  That  is  it  precisely.  We  get,  generally  speak- 
ing, too  much  noise  and  too  little  music : the  eternal 
“ music  of  the  future,”  so-called,  in  place  of  music  for 
the  present  and  for  all  time. 

But  is  there  in  reality  such  a thing  as  “ the  music  of 
the  future  ” ? Assuredly  not,  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
term  was  first  used  to  proclaim  the  exalted  destiny  in 
store  for  the  works  of  Richard  Wagner.  It  is  ac- 
counted a cardinal  sin  to  the  obstinate  English  critics 
of  fifty  years  ago  that  they,  being  steeped  in  other  ideas 
and  traditions,  refused  to  associate  the  high-sounding 
new  phrase  with  the  music  of  the  Bayreuth  master. 
Even  the  two  or  three  who  recognised  the  extraordinary 
nature  and  quality  of  his  genius  declined  to  follow  the 
German  lead  in  this  direction.  Well,  so  far  their 
instinct  was  right.  Half  a century  has  not  sufficed  to 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  expression  “ music  of  the 
future  ” in  its  application  to  Wagner;  indeed,  there 
are  already  plenty  of  clever  people  bold  enough  to 
declare  that  he  is  now  vieux  jeu.  Why,  then,  take 

such  pains  to  convince  the  world  that  the  unlovely  and 
unlovable  product  of  the  musical  demi-gods  of  to-day 
will  constitute  the  celestial  harmonies  of  the  ages  to 
come?  It  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  Stravin- 
skys  and  Prokovieffs,  the  French  Six,  et  hoc  genus 
omne  are  obviously  no  more  than  passing  figures,  mere 
episodes,  in  the  various  phases  of  development  that  the 
art  of  music  is  traversing  at  the  present  time. 

For  ugliness  and  pointless  exaggeration  we  have  no 
liking.  On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  continue  to  wel- 
come all  evidence  of  progress  along  legitimate  lines  in 
such  new  productions,  both  native  and  foreign,  as  the 
coming  season  may  have  in  store.  These  need  not,  of 
course,  be  looked  for  beyond  the  domains  of  orchestral 
and  chamber  music  and  the  ballet,  whose  exceeding 
popularity  has  nearly  driven  everything  else  out  of  the 
field.  Oratorio1  in  London  is  practically  restricted  to 
the  labours  of  the  Royal  Choral  Society.  Worse  still, 
opera  is  without  so  much  as  a pied  a terre,  much  less  a 
permanent  home,  in  a city  where,  of  all  places  in  the 
world,  it  should  have  its  temple,  its  high-priest,  its 
vast  and  expectant  congregation.  Nevertheless  we 
refuse  to  believe  that  either  is  suffering  from  a mortal 
complaint.  The  example  of  the  Three  Choirs  is  suffi- 
cient proof  that  provincial  Festivals  are  not  yet  dead  in 
this  land  par  excellence  of  choral  singers;  the  art  of 
interpreting  oratorio  may  have  deteriorated,  but  it  is 
not  yet  lost. 

Opera  in  the  metropolis  has  had  the  worst  of  luck. 
It  has  been  mismanaged  ever  since  it  lost  Sir  Augustus 
Harris;  while  the  chances  of  artistic  regeneration, 
coupled  with  the  building  up  of  an  enduring  national 
home  for  the  lyric  drama,  temporarily  disappeared  with 
the  debQ.de  of  Sir  Thomas  Beecham’s  affairs.  There 
is,  however,  some  prospect  that  it  may  shortly  be 
resuscitated  by  the  newly-formed  British  National 
Opera  Company;  at  the  same  time  preparations  are  being 
made  for  an  autumn  season  at  Covent  Garden  that  is  to 
be  the  most  ambitious  given  here  by  the  Carl  Rosa 
Company  for  many  years.  There  should  be  room  for 
both  enterprises.  As  to  the  achievement  of  the  final 
gieat  purpose — opera  on  the  grand  scale,  sung  in  the 
native  tongue,  worthily  performed  and  adequately  sup- 
ported— other  considerations  necessarily  arise  and 
much  more  spade-work  requires  to  be  done.  The 
problem  is  how  best  to  provide  the  material  and  the 
means  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose. 

The  trouble  with  music  generally  to-day  is  that  it 
gives  rise  to  over-production  and  excessive  competi- 
tion. There  is  too  much  music  of  the  sort  that  cul- 
tured ears  would  rather  not  listen  to;  and  unfortunately 
that  is  the  sort  which  pays  the  best.  There  are  too 
many  publishers  printing  and  bringing  out  unqualified 
rubbish,  which  most  of  them!  help  to  popularise  by  sub- 
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sidising  the  artists  who  perform  it.  There  are  too 
many  publishers  of  another  type,  who  devote  their 
business  energies  to  the  dissemination  of  “ futurist  ” 
music  and  the  propagandist-literature  that  imparts  to  it 
some  of  its  transient  vitality.  The  ballad-mongers  pros- 
per even  more  than  of  yore;  while  the  musical  “cubists” 
employ  identical  methods  for  the  profitable  disposal  of 
their  wares.  And  finally,  there  are  far  too'  many 
second-rate  professional  musicians  striving  in  various 
ways  to  earn  a living  in  this  overgrown  capital,  above 
all,  of  the  class  commonly  described  as  “ vocalists.” 
For  them,  as  fellow-beings,  we  feel  the  sincerest  sym- 
pathy; but,  alas,  their  influence  upon  the  art  which  they 
profess  is  not  benign.  One  hears  any  quantity  of  bril- 
liant pianists  and  talented  violinists,  whereas  a beau- 
tiful singer  has  become  a mra  avis  indeed. 


AN  ADAPTATION  AT  THE  COMEDY 
By  Cicely  Hamilton 

4 ^ I ^ HE  Love  Thief  ’ at  the  Comedy  had  a rousing 
lj  welcome.  I lost  count  of  the  curtains  on  the 
final  act,  there  were  insistent  demands  for  a 
speech  from  Mr.  McKinnel  and  no  visible  or  audible 
sign  of  dissent  from,  the  general  enthusiastic  verdict. 
If  first  night  approval  is  any  indication,  the  Comedy 
management  has  scored  a success  with  Mr.  C.  B. 
Fernald’s  adaptation  of  Benelli’s  La  Cena  delle  Beffe. 

First  night  approval  was  none  the  less  hearty  because 
the  piece  bas  suffered  considerably  by  removal  from  its 
native  atmosphere.  I have  neither  seen  nor  read  the 
original;  but,  even  in  its  present  form,  ‘ The  Love 
Thief  ’ indicates  not  only  a flamboyant  type  of  acting 
that  is  rare  on  the  London  stage,  but  an  understanding 
of  that  open  worship  of  physical  perfection  which  was 
characteristic  of  the  splendid  cities  of  Italy.  The  moral 
and  aesthetic  values  of  Lorenzo’s  Florence  were  not 
the  moral  and  aesthetic  values  of  an  age  democratic  and 
trousered;  it  was  more  dreadful  to  be  a weakling  in  the 
days  of  Lorenzo  than  it  is  to  be  a weakling  to-day,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  greater  adoration  was  lavished 
upon  beauty  and  strength.  If  any  doubt  it,  let  him 
recall  the  story  of  Perugia  delivered,  by  his  death  in  a 
quarrel,  from  a youth  whose  blood-feuds  had  terrorized 
her  citizens;  because  the  dead  cut-throat  was  surpass- 
ingly beautiful,  his  body  was  laid  on  the  steps  of  a 
church — so  that  those  who  had  hated  and  feared  him 
living,  might  draw  near  and  marvel  at  perfection  of 
feature  and  limb. 

Given  understanding  of  that  mental  attitude  towards 
physical  strength  and  physical  beauty,  the  conflict  be- 
tween Neri  and  Giannetto  in  1 The  Love  Thief,’  be- 
comes more  than  a struggle  between  cunning-  and  brute 
force  for  the  possession  of  a light-minded  woman;  Neri, 
the  amorous  bully,  is  nature’s  aristocrat,  Giannetto,  the 
poet,  one  of  nature’s  disinherited1,  who,  even  while  he 
hates  his  tyrant,  desires,  of  all  things,  to  resemble  him. 
At  the  Comedy,  it  seemed  to  me,  understanding  was 
not  given,  and  the  play,  in  consequence,  lost  much  of  its 
significance  and  atmosphere.  Neri  was  just  a wild 
bull  of  a man,  and  even  as  a wild  bull  of  a man  I did  not 
find  him  quite  convincing;  perhaps  it  is  difficult  for 
Mr.  McKinnel  to  divest  himself  wholly  of  that  sugges- 
tion of  underlying  gruff  good-nature  which  is  one  of  his 
assets  on  the  stage. 

An  added  difficulty  is  the  fact  that  the  part  demands 
the  swagger,  the  consciousness  of  being  irresistible,  of 
the  man  of  many  fleeting  loves;  and  it  would  appear  to 
be  next  door  to  impossible  for  an  actor  with  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood  in  him  to  swagger  convincingly  concern- 
ing good  fortune  with  women.  The  racial  manner  is 
against  the  feat,  and  speeches  in  the  vein  of  a Richelieu 
or  Don  Juan  should  be  left  to  the  French  or  Italian 
stage — since  it  is  only  the  Latin  who  can  boast  of  his 
loves  without  awkwardness.  It  is  noteworthy  in  this 
connection  that  the  supreme  libertine  of  the  English 
stage  is  Captain  Macheath,  whose  method  is  not  open 
boasting  but  humorous  lament  for  his  triumphs.  Yet 
it  is  this  open  swagger  of  the  successful  lover — achieved 


in  all  probability,  by  the  Italian  actor  who  created  Neri 
— that  is  one  of  the  mainsprings  of  ‘ The  Love  Thief  ’; 
a dominant,  hateful,  overpowering  fact  which  provokes 
the  weakling  to  revenge. 

Mr.  Ernest  Thesiger  as  the  weakling,  the  poet, 
seemed  conscious  at  moments  of  the  resounding  bom- 
bast of  his  lines;  be  it  noted  sympathetically  that,  if 
this  was  so,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  his  excuse.  And 
I fancy  that  the  spirit  of  romantic  love-making  eluded 
him  like  the  spirit  of  feverish,  half-fearful  triumph 
which  should  have  marked  the  avowal  that  he,  the 
coward,  had  outwitted  the  tyrant  and  crept  in  the  dark 
to  the  arms  of  his  rival’s  mistress.  The  one  part  that 
stood  out  as  rightly  conceived  and  aloof  from  modernity 
was  Miss  Cathleen  Nesbitt’s  Ginevra;  I have  an  idea 
that  if  the  bravo  had  been  more  brutal,  the  poet  more 
passionately  poetic,  Miss  Nesbitt,  able  to  let  herself  go, 
would  have  risen  to  something  that  resembled  a great 
performance.  It  depressed  me,  therefore,  to  notice 
that  the  enthusiastic  pit  behind  me  was  hardly  more 
appreciative  of  Miss  Nesbitt  than  of  the  three  young 
ladies  who'  were  doing  their  best  in  the  dungeon  scene. 

There  was  an  odd  lapse  in  the  scene  of  Neri’s  cap- 
ture; the  bully  who  had  just  put  a score  of  men  to 
flight  was  bowled  over  by  a rush  of  two.  For  an  ex- 
perienced fighting  man  Neri’s  tactics  were  singularly 
ineffective;  even  a woman  who  has  never  done  any  fisti- 
cuffs on  her  own  can  see  that  a man  attacked  on  both 
sides  should  not  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  ,toom  so  that 
his  assailants  can  get  round  his  guard  and  jump  on 
him;  he  should  back  against  a wall  and  stand  at  bay. 
Feminine  advice  on  military  tactics  does  not,  I know, 
carry  much  weight;  but  I think  in  this  matter  my  views 
will  be  found  to  correspond  with  orthodox  military 
teaching  on  the  subject  of  interior  lines. 

I have  seen  it  stated  in  print  that  the  dialogue  of 
‘ The  Love  Thief  ’ is  written  in  blank  verse  and  I had 
a suspicion  that,  here  and  there,  the  speeches  were  cut 
into  lengths.  At  the  same  time  I should  not  like  to 
express  a definite  opinion  on  the  subject — and,  any 
way,  it  does  not  greatly  matter.  Whether  with  prose 
or  whether  with  verse,  the  audience  was  mightily 
satisfied. 


Correspondence 

THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION— I. 

(From  a Correspondent) 

THE  function  of  the  British  Association  is  the 
promotion  of  science  in  the  broadest  sense.  It  is 
a useful  institution  in  so  far  as  it  stands  between 
the  learned  society  and  the  intelligent  man,  and  since 
it  was  founded  in  1831  it  has  successfully  kept  its  main 
function  in  view.  It  fans  into  flame  a local  interest  by 
focussing  its  meetings  at  different  centres  through- 
out the  Kingdom  and  the  Empire.  Once  every 
ten  years  its  members  meet  overseas.  This  year’s 
meeting  is  being  held  at  Edinburgh  and  has  attracted 
almost  a record  in  membership,  nearly  3,000  having 
been  drawn  to  the  Scottish  capital.  Even  scientists 
find  it  agreeable,  once  in  a way,  to  be  awakened  in 
the  morning  by  the  strains  of  the  bagpipes ; it  is 
pleasant  to  meet  old  friends  and  exchange  experiences; 
and  an  evening  walk  to  Arthur’s  Seat  and  Holyrood, 
or  a motor  run  to  see  the  Forth  Bridge,  make  a 
pleasant  change  from  merely  intellectual  pursuits. 
The  British  Association  holds  its  meetings  at  a time 
when  the  public  are  holiday  making  or  comparatively 
unoccupied,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  press,  amplifying  the 
waves  of  speech  from  the  lecture  rooms  in  Edinburgh 
in  the  manner  of  a thermionic  valve,  spreads  broad- 
cast the  advances  in  scientific  discovery  to-  those  who 
would  attune  their  ears.  To  the  scientist  it  provides 
that  opportunity  for  social  intercourse  and  unity  of 
feeling  which  a monastic  seclusion  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  does  not  allow.  Important  original 
observations  are  seldom  presented  at  these  meetings — 
they  are  usually  communicated  to  the  learned  societies 
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in  London  where  the  more  specialised  character  of  the 
meeting  allows  them  to  be  stripped  bare  by  the  X-rays 
of  discussion. 

An  effort  in  the  right  direction  has  been  made  at 
this  year’s  meeting — an  effort  to  preserve  the  essential 
unity  of  purpose  of  science.  All  science  comes  from 
the  great  search  alter  truth,  as  we  were  reminded  by 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  at  his  first  Citizen’s  Lecture  at  Edin- 
burgh. Einstein  may  find  the  universe  limited  in  space 
in  its  lateral  dimensions,  but  the  extension  in  time 
just  breaks  down  the  finality.  Science  knew  no 
beginning  and  recognised  no  boundary;  it  is  all- 
embracing  in  its  scope,  in  the  realm  of  natural 
phenomena.  So  we  find  the  British  Association  pro- 
gramme rambling  over  subject  matter  from  giants  to 
molecules.  But  science  has  reached  that  stage  in  its 
history  when  a scientist  must  apply  himself  to  a 
particular  branch  of  science;  to  a narrow  specialisa- 
tion where  the  ultimate  aim  of  science  is  lost. 
At  the  time  of  writing  this,  a joint  discussion 
is  taking  place  among  four  of  the  thirteen  specialised 
sections  of  the  British  Association  1 physicists,  geolo- 
gists, zoologists  and  botanists  are  meeting  under  the 
presidency  of  Lord  Rayleigh  to  discuss  the  age  of  the 
earth.  The  physicists  and  chemists  have  met  earlier 
in  the  meeting  to  discuss  jointly  the  structure  of 
molecules;  the  chemists  and  physiologists  have  dis- 
cussed the  chemistry  of  the  human  body.  Arguments 
thrown  out  at  a different  angle  have  generally  blended 
into  a harmonious  and  comprehensive  whole,  with 
sometimes  a rapprochement  of  ground  between  two 
conflicting  ideas.  Much  of  real  value  will  accrue  from 
these  joint  discussions  which  have,  without  exception, 
been  well  attended. 

The  scientist  looks  ahead  to  the  last  ton  of  coal  and 
the  last  gallon  of  oil.  Imagination  is  as  necessary  a 
part  in  science  as  the  careful  recording  of  the  smallest 
contribution  to  the  complex  structure;  guided  imagina- 
tion is  research;  and  research  is  the  life-stream,  of 
science.  Science  can  only  develop  by  research.  Our 
Universities  are  devoted  to  it,  a Government  depart- 
ment mothers  it,  and  in  a smaller  way  the  British 
Association  adds  its  share  of  practical  encouragement. 
Small  annual  grants  are  made  to  its  sub-committees 
engaged  in  furthering  research  from,  the  payments  re- 
ceived from  members  attending  the  annual  meeting. 

But  what  is  the  average  citizen’s  attitude  towards  the 
British  Association ; how  does  he  regard  the  march  of 
science?  To  the  business  man  the  industrial  applica- 
tion will  appeal.  He  will  derive  pleasure  and  profit 
from  discussions  on  the  use  of  Scottish  timber  for 
aeroplanes  and  pit-props;  or  from  a consideration  of 
the  principles  on  which  wages  are  determined.  It  may 
be  true  to  say  that  the  average  man  is  only  interested 
in  science  to  the  extent  of  liberating  atomic  energy, 
and  dreams  of  a life  in  which  the  collected  forces  of 
nature  are  all  controlled  for  man’s  ready  use.  Yet  one 
would  not  have  gained  that  impression  from  the 
Citizen’s  lectures  which  have  been  delivered  at  Edin- 
burgh. Nearly  3,000  citizens  listened  with  close 
attention  to  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  when  he  spoke  on 
‘ Speech  through  the  Ether,’  and  again  to  Professor 
Dendy’s  lecture  on  the  ‘ Stream  of  Life.’  Science 
needs  its  exponents  as  well  as  its  champions.  Un- 
fortunately it  is  because  scientists  have  not  developed 
the  power  of  clear  exposition  that  they  are  often  mis 
judged  and  mis-understood. 


TO-DAY  AND  TO-MORROW  IN  THE  NEW 
BALTIC  STATES 
(From  a Correspondent) 

BEFORE  the  war  the  British  connexion  with  the 
Baltic  was  close  and  intimate,  because  of  the 
very  considerable  importance  of  the  Baltic  trade 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  centre  of  that  trade  was 


Riga,  and  the  greatness  of  this  port  was  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  in  1913  its  exports  and  imports,  a large 
proportion  of  which  was  British,  were  valued  at  some 
seventy  millions  sterling.  A certain  part  of  this  trade 
was  local — that  is,  with  what  were  then  known  as  the 
Baltic  Provinces  of  Russia.  But  most  of  it  by  far  was 
traffic-in-transit  ” to  and  from-  the  interior  of  Cen- 
tral Russia  and  Siberia.  Under  its  swelling  impulse  Riga 
in  a few  years  grew  into  a splendid  city,  with  a popu- 
lation of  upwards  of  half  a million,  and  was  named,  not 
without  reason,  the  Queen  of  the  Baltic.  In  it,  Reval, 
Narva,  and  other  towns  in  this  area  there  were  many 
flourishing  cotton  mills  and  factories  of  various  kinds, 
not  a few  of  which  had  enlisted  British  capital.  During 
the  war,  however,  the  Baltic  trade  fell  away  practic- 
ally to  nothing,  and  industrial  enterprise  came  to  a 
standstill.  The  factories  of  Riga  were  gutted,  and  the 
city  lost  more  than  half  of  its  inhabitants,  while  large 
tracts  of  the  country  immediately  tributary  to  it  were 
devastated  and  laid  waste.  For  some  time  the  Armis- 
tice brought  little  relief,  for  the  land  was  overrun  by 
Bolshevik  hordes  and  by  the  Germans  under  von  der 
Goltz  and  Bermondt. 

Meanwhile  with  the  Russian  Revolution  political 
forces,  which  for  some  years  previously  had  been  strug- 
gling to  the  surface,  made  their  definite  appearance  in 
the  shape  of  two  Baltic  Nationalist  movements,  one  of 
which  resulted  in  the  establishment,  in  the  north,  of  the 
republic  of  Esthonia,  with  Reval  as  its  capital,  and  the 
other,  in  the  south,  of  the  republic  of  Latvia  or  Lett- 
land,  with  Riga  as  its  capital.  In  1919  British  naval 
action  against  the  Bolsheviks  helped  in  the  formation  of 
these  States,  the  boundaries  of  which  have  since  been 
defined  and  settled  by  treaties  with  Soviet  Russia  and 
bv  agreements  between  themselves,  or  by  arbitration. 
With  an  area  of  22,000  square  miles  and  a population 
of  about  two  millions,  Esthonia  consists,  roughly 
speaking,  of  the  former  Russian  province  of  Esthonia 
or  Estland,  including  the  islands  lying  off  the  coast, 
and  of  the  northern  half  of  Livonia.  With  much  the 
same  number  of  inhabitants  Latvia  is  rather  larger  in 
extent,  and  comprises  South  Livonia,  Courland,  and 
that  portion  of  the  old  Russian  Government  of  Vitebsk 
which  is  called  Latgale  or  Latgallia.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  year  the  Supreme  Council  gave  de  jure  recogni- 
tion to  the  two  small  States,  which  are  quite  rightly 
termed  New  Baltic  States.  Lithuania  is  generally 
placed  under  the  same  designation,  but  it  differs  from 
the  others  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  old  mediaeval  State  re- 
vived, “ resurrected,”  like  Poland;  yet  as  the  three 
States  occupy  from  north  to  south  one  continuous,  solid 
block  of  territory,  and  have  much  in  common,  it  is  not 
amiss  to  bracket  them. 

Probably  because  of  her  controversy  with  Poland 
over  Vilna,  Lithuania  has  not  yet  received  de  jure 
recognition,  but  she  is  an  organised  State  just  as  are 
Esthonia  and  Latvia.  Of  the  three,  Esthonia  is  the 
most  advanced  politically.  Having  passed  through 
the  Constituent  Assembly  stage,  she  has  a regularly 
elected  Parliament  known  as  the  State  Assembly  and  a 
fully -equipped  Government,  the  Prime  Minister  being 
also  the  Chief  of  the  republic,  with  the  picturesque  title 
of  State  Elder.  There  is  now  in  operation  an  agrarian 
law  dividing  up  the  big  estates  of  the  Baltic  Barons  and 
of  others,  and  apportioning  them  among  the  landless 
peasants,  who  have  cultivated  successfully  this  year 
those  which  were  allotted  to  them.  The  Government 
has  also  done  a good  deal  of  work  in  opening  up  and 
developing  the  shale-oil  mines,  which  promise  to  be  a 
source  of  much  wealth,  as  the  area  in  which  the  shale  is 
found  is  fairly  extensive,  and  the  oil  itself  is  of  the 
highest  quality.  Plans  have  been  made  for  the  full 
utilisation  of  the  Falls  of  the  Narova  at  Narva;  it  is 
estimated  that  120,000  h.p.  can  be  obtained  as  against 
about  1,000  h.p.  now  being  used.  Further,  nearly  all 
the  transit  trade  of  Soviet  Russia  such  as  it  has  been 

for  the  last  eighteenth  months  has  gone  through 

Reval.  In  fact,  owing  to  her  being  freed  much  sooner 
than  were  the  two  other  States  from  the  Bolsheviks  and 
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the  Germans,  Esthonia  is  in  a better  position  economic- 
ally. Latvia  is  still  under  a Constituent  Assembly,  but 
when  she  reaches  a satisfactory  settlement  of  her 
agrarian  problems,  as  is  expected  soon,  she  will  also 
have  a Parliament.  In  the  meantime  she  is  in  finan- 
cial difficulties  because  of  the  depression  in  the  timber 
and  other  industries  and  because  of  the  stoppage  of  the 
Russian  transit  trade,  but  confronting  the  situation 
courageously  and  doing  all  she  can  to  improve  it  in 
various  ways.  Pending  the  solution  of  the  V dna  ques- 
tion, Lithuania  also  has  not  progressed  beyond  a Con- 
stituent Assembly;  she  is  obsessed  by  fear  of  Polish 
aggression,  but  otherwise  is  prosperous. 

The  three  States  have  now  been  in  existence  for  three 
years,  and,  despite  the  shadow'  that  hangs  over 
Lithuania,  would  have  good  enough  prospects  of  achiev- 
ing national  success  before  long,  were  it  not  for  the 
menace  of  Soviet  Russia  which  never  ceases  to  make 
itself  felt,  especially  in  Esthonia  and  Latvia,  notwith- 
standing the  existing-,  treaties  specifically  acknowledg- 
ing their  independence.  This  menace  manifests  itself 
in  constant  efforts  to  stir  up  labour  troubles  and 
strikes,  in  propaganda,  and  in  the  attempt  to  make  bad 
blood  between  the  States  by  playing  one  off  against  the 
other  for  the  transit  trade.  With  this  hostile  attitude 
all  Russians,  however  much  they  are  opposed  to  the 
Soviets,  are  known  to  sympathise;  indeed,  some  of 
them  declare  quite  passionately  that  one  of  the  first 
things  to  be  done  by  a reconstituted  Russia  will  be  to 
regain  possession  of  the  old  Baltic  provinces  with  their 
access  to  the  sea.  This  being  so,  the  main  preoccupa- 
tion of  these  States  is  defence.  They  are  willing  to  give 
Russia  every  facility  as  regards  railways  and  ports — 
to  the  length  even  of  assigning  to  her  in  perpetuity 
large  quayage  space  in  their  harbours,  but  this  does  not 
satisfy  her.  The  States  therefore  understand  that  they 
must  safeguard  themselves  against  her,  and  with  this 
in  view  they  are  .establishing  a Baltic  League  to  guar- 
antee their  independence.  The  ideal  League  would 
consist  of  Finland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and 
Poland,  and  this  is  what  is  being  worked  for.  Both 
Finland  and  Poland  are  subjected  to  Bolshevik  intrigue 
and  threats,  but  Finland  at  present  thinks  she  is  safe, 
as  does  Poland.  Esthonia  and  Latvia  have  already 
come  to  terms  or  are  about  to  do  so,  and  Lithuania  will 
join  them.  Even  this  small  League  will  go  a long  way 
towards  giving  therm  peace  and  security. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

THE  HOME  SECRETARY  AND  MR.  WEISZ 
[To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review] 

SIR, — I hope  Mr.  Filson  Young  will  not  allow  his 
championship  of  Mr.  Weisz  to  flag.  I know  nothing 
about  the  case  apart  from  his  presentation  of  it.  But 
that  presentation  is  so  cogently  dispassionate  as  to 
compel  the  suspicion  that  there  has  been  a grave  mis- 
carriage of  justice  which  ought  to  be  set  right.  Setting 
things  right,  however,  is  no  easier  in  England  than  any- 
where else.  If  Mr.  Filson  \ oung  has  any  doubts  on 
that  point,  or  as  to  the  need  of  returning  to  the  attack 
again  and  again,  the  Beck  case  and  the  Edalji  case  will 
quickly  resolve  them. 

The  former  case  will  always  hold  a place  in  British 
jurisprudence,  because  it  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal.  It  made  it  clear  that, 
writh  the  law  as  it  was,  a man  with  all  the  proofs  of 
innocence  in  his  hands,  could  yet  be  debarred  by  a 
point  of  technical  procedure  from  putting  them  in 
evidence.  But  it  revealed  more  than  that — much 
negligence  on  the  part  of  Scotland  Yard,  much  obdurate 
stupidity  on  the  part  of  the  Home  Office,  and  a singular 
lack  of  correspondence  and  consultation  between  the 
two  Departments. 

As  everybody  who  w3.s  out  of  his  teens  in  iqozj.  will 
remember,  the  Beck  case  was  one  of  the  most  amazing 


instances  of  mistaken  identity  on  record.  But  my 
present  purpose  in  recalling  it  is  to  remind  Mr.  Young 
that  Beck,  though  absolutely  innocent,  served  his  full 
term  in  prison;  that  it  was  two  years  after  sentence  had 
been  passed  before  any  of  his  petitions  had  the  slightest 
influence  on  the  Home  Office;  that  after  his  release  he 
spent  three  years  and  over  £1,000  in  trying  to  clear  his 
name  and  failed  entirely;  and  that  it  was  only  the 
accident  of  the  real  culprit  being  caught  red-handed  a 
few  weeks  later,  that  enabled  him  to  establish  his 
innocence.  Otherwise  he  might  easily  have  spent 
another  five  or  ten  years  in  gaol. 

The  Edalji  case  came  later  and  was  of  a different, 
and  in  some  respects  a more  sinister,  character.  He 
was  arrested  in  1903  as  the  perpetrator  of  one  of  a 
series  of  outrages  on  animals  that  for  some  months  had 
thrown  the  district  of  Great  Wyrley  in  Staffordshire 
into  a panic  and  that  continued  to  recur  after  his  con- 
viction and  imprisonment.  He  was  found  guilty  on 
evidence  that  was  not  only  specious  but  suggested 
something  more  than  animus  on  the  part  of  the  police. 
Immediately  after  the  sentence  of  seven  years  was 
passed,  a movement  was  set  on  foot  to  reopen  the  case. 
As  in  the  Beck  affair,  the  Home  Office  remained 
stolidly  pachydermatous.  Edalji  served  three  years  in 
prison"  Then  an  excellent  series  of  articles  in  Truth 
and  a pamphlet  by  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle  (in  his  best 
Sherlock  Holmes  manner)  shook  officialdom,  and  he 
was  suddenly  released. 

It  is  fortunate  that  British  justice  rarely  errs.  For 
when  it  does  err  it  is  through  that  stupidity  against 
which  the  gods  fight  in  vain.  If  the  Beck  and  the 
Edalji  cases  are  sound  precedents,  it  would  take  about 
three  years  to  secure  Mr.  Weisz’ s release. 

Yours,  etc., 

Britannicus. 

[We  understand  that  Mr.  Weisz’s  sentence  expires  in 
November  and  no  doubt  the  Home  Office  authorities 
assume  that  no  one  will  think  it  worth  while  to  agitate 
now.  This  somewhat  cynical  point  of  view  ignores,  of 
course,  the  stigma  that  will  attach  to  Mr.  YVeisz  if  no 
action  is  taken. — Ed.  S.R.] 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review] 

SIR, We  have  read  with  great  interest  and  approval 

the  article  by  Mr.  Filson  Young  in  your  last  week’s 
issue  on  the  case  of  Mr.  Norman  Weisz.  We  have 
known  him  well  for  some  years  and  have  done  large 
business  with  him.  In  all  our  transactions  together 
we  have  found  him  upright  and  honourable.  No  doubt 
whatever  exists  in  our  minds  that  he  has  been  the 
victim  of  a conspiracy  on  the  part  of  a gang  of  clever 
scoundrels.  To  any  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  and 
judgment  we  think' this  has  been  conclusively  proved 
bv  the  evidence  and  the  facts  concerning  Gilbert  Marsh 
and  others  which  have  come  to1  light  since  Mr.  Weisz  s 
conviction. 

This  being  so,  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tary to  admit  that  a miscarriage  of  justice  has  occurred 
and  to  take  immediate  steps  to  remedy  it.  We  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Filson  Young  on  his  courage  in  taking 
up  this  case  in  the  interests  of  justice,  and  you,  Sir,  on 
publishing  his  excellent  article. 

Yours,  etc., 

(Per  pro.  D.  & J.  Wellby,  Limited) 

H.  Wellby. 

Garrick  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.2. 


“ THE  ARTS  OF  WAR  AND  PEACE  ” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review] 
SIR,— Mv  letter  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of 
23rd  July,  has  produced  two  apologists  for  Greece, 
Pera  ” who  writes  from  Constantinople,  and  Captain 
Butler, ’who  answers  from  Athens.  In  replying  to  their 
letters  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  point  of  mv 
original  letter  was  to  enquire  what  possible  reason  the 
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Entente  Powers  could  have  for  putting;  Greece  in  a 
dominant  position  in  the  Near  East;  a reason  cogent 
enough  to  outweigh  the  grave  danger  of  leaving  Turkey 
and  Eulgaria  each  with  a national  grievance  which  must 
inevitably  lead  to  future  wars.  Had  Greece  rendered 
such  services  to  the  Entente  during  the  war  or  had  she 
shown  such  administrative  ability  as  to  override  that 
danger  ? 

It  it  instructive  to  observe  how  geography  affects  the 
views  of  your  correspondents  : “ Pera  ” in  Constan- 
tinople has  a poor  opinion  of  the  Greek;  he  admits 
“ atrocities  ” on  their  part:  from  the  point  of 

view  of  industry  he  considers  the  Greek  rather 
better  than  the  Turk,  and  as  regards  honesty 
thinks  there  is  little  to  choose.  Captain  Butler, 
on  the  other  hand,  writing  from  Athens,  and 
possibly  being  inspired  from  Greek  sources,  can 
see  no  fault  in  the  Greeks.  Both  “ Pera  ” and  Cap- 
tain Butler  excuse  Greece’s  aversion  to  implementing 
her  treaty  obligations  and  helping  the  Entente,  by 
pointing  out  the  painful  experiences  of  Serbia,  Mon- 
tenegro, Belgium  and  Roumania  as  a deterrent.  These 
nations  considered  their  honour  as  of  greater  import- 
ance than  future  gain;  they  rendered  services  of 
incalculable  value  in  the  war  to  the  Entente,  and  yet 
they  do  not  reap  anything  like  the  advantages  out  of 
the  peace  which  the  opportunist  Greece  does.  Why? 
To  mention  the  fate  of  these  nations  hardly  appears  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  aggrandisement  of  Greece  at 
the  hands  of  the  Entente  Powers. 

Captain  Butler  claims  knowledge  of  a secret  history 
which  fully  justifies  the  favour  shown  to'  Greece  under 
the  treaty  of  Sevres,  but  in  his  preceding  paragraph 
he  shows  a complete  ignorance  of  historical  facts  and 
derides  them  as  “ too  absurd  for  serious  scrutiny.” 
The  building  of  forts  at  the  entrance  to  Salonika  har- 
bour, with  emplacements  arranged  to1  fire  into-  the  har- 
bour on  the  Entente  shipping,  was  commenced  when  the 
Franco-British  force,  landed  at  Salonika,  was  vastly 
outnumbered  by  Greek  troops  encamped  in  all  the  tac- 
tically strong  positions  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
forts  were  discovered  from  H.M.S.  Ark  Royal’s  sea- 
planes and  kept  under  observation  during  their  con- 
struction. When  the  forts  were  completed  and  guns 
mounted,  they  were  surprised  at  dawn;  the  Greek 
gunners  were  cleared  out  and  the  forts  occupied  by 
Entente  troops.  These  forts,  I have  no  doubt,  still 
exist.  Two  are  well  concealed  in  the  marshes  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Vardar  and  two  on  Kara  Burnu.  Aerial 
photographs  of  the  forts  exist  and  can  be  produced  if 
required.  The  project  was  not  so  lacking  in  intelli- 
gence as  Captain  Butler  supposes  : concealed  guns  are 
not  easy  to  knock  out  by  fire  from  ships.  A surprise 
attack  on  the  shipping  at  anchor  in  the  harbour  (which 
was  not  mainly  commandeered  Greek  vessels  as  Cap- 
tain Butler  asserts),  properly  co-ordinated  with  an  at- 
tack on  the  Entente  troops  ashore,  might  well  have 
been  final  as  far  as  the  Salonika  expedition  was  con- 
cerned. 

Captain  Butler  hints  darkly  that  it  was  France  and 
not  Britain  which  was  unpopular  with  the  Greeks. 
Hostility  was  shown  at  Salonika  indiscriminately  to 
both.  It  is  obvious  that  the  “ history  ” supplied  to 
Captain  Butler  in  Athens  glosses  over  or  ignores  facts 
which  Greeks  find  it  difficult  to  explain.  My  letter  was 
the  first  that  had  been  heard  of  the  Salonika  incident. 
What  complexion,  I wonder,  is  now  put  on  the  mas- 
sacre of  Admiral  Fournier’s  guard  in  Athens?  Or  is 
that  also  one  of  the  uncomfortable  facts  which  is 
ignored  ? 

As  your  leading  article  “ Sanity  and  the  Near  East  ” 
in  your  issue  of  30th  July  so  ably  shows,  the  only 
chance  of  peace  throughout  the  East  exists  in  giving 
generous  terms  to  Turkey  and  avoiding  anything  in  the 
way  of  a national  grievance.  That  can  never  be  while 
Greece  retains  the  territory  and  position  accorded 
to  her  under  the  treaty  of  SAvres,  still  less  if  she  is  per- 
mitted to  reap  an  additional  benefit  from  her  present 
unauthorised  war  of  conquest.  There  may  be  a secret 
history  which,  as  Captain  Butler  asserts,  justifies  the 


Entente  in  putting  Greece  in  the  position  she  now  holds. 
If  there  is,  it  was  known  to  those  who  arranged  the 
treaty  of  Sevres  and  there  seems  no  adequate  reason  for 
withholding  it  from  those  who  may  be  asked  to  ratify 
or  alter  that  treaty.  Personally  I doubt  any  such  his- 
tory except  as  edited  by  Greeks  in  Athens.  It  would 
take  much  secret  sendee  to'  nullify  her  admitted  oppor- 
tunism and  the  acts  of  treachery  which  Mr.  Dixon- 
Johnson,  in  his  letter  to  you  of  3rd  September,  and  I, 
have  averred. 

Yours,  etc., 

Laurence  H.  Strain. 

14th  September,  1921. 


SMALL-POX 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review] 

SIR,- — The  1920  Report  of  the  Scottish  Board  of 
Health  gives  a full  account  of  the  Glasgow  outbreak, 
down  to  the  end  of  that  year.  It  calls  attention  to'  the 
type  of  the  disease  : and  to  the  conditions  under  which 
the  disease  was  spread. 

“ The  sources  of  the  outbreak  appear  to  have  included  both 
India  and  Egypt.  Epidemic  smallpox  in  these  parts  of  the 
world  is  normally  a severe  disease  with  a high  case-mortality, 
and  when  that  type  of  smallpox  finds  entrance  to  this  country 
it  exhibits  characters  remarkably  different  from  the  mild 
smallpox  which  is  now  commonly  associated  with  the  disease 
as  introduced  from  America.” 

“ The  housing  of  the  population  of  Glasgow  is  exceptionally 
favourable  to  the  spread  of  smallpox — indeed,  probably  no  other 
large  centre  of  population  in  Great  Britain  is  worse  off  in  that 
respect.  ” 

The  total  number  of  cases  in  Glasgow  was  532.  Out- 
side Glasgow,  and  largely  traced  to  infection  from;  that 
centre,  there  were  126  cases  in  Burghs,  and  66  in 
County  areas. 

“ Of  the  total  of  724  cases,  537  or  74  per  cent,  showed  evi- 
dence of  primary  vaccination.  Of  these,  however,  only  31, 
or  rather  less  than  6 per  cent.,  were  under  15  years  of  age. 
None  of  the  cases  under  15  years  of  age  died.  There  were  81 
deaths  among  the  vaccinated,  all  of  them  over  15  years  of 
age;  which  is  equivalent  to  a case-mortality  rate  of  15.1  per 
cent.  Among  the  162  un-vaccinated  cases,  there  were  59 
deaths,  a case-mortality  rate  of  36.4  per  cent.  Of  the  59 
deaths  among  un-vaccinated,  no  less  than  49,  or  83  per  cent. 
occurred' among  children  under  15  years  of  age.” 

There  were  also  25  “ doubtfully  vaccinated  ” cases, 
of  whom  15  died.  If  we  reckon  them  as  unvaccinated, 
it  raises  the"  case-mortality  of  the  unvaccinated  to-  39.6 
per  cent.  If  we  reckon  them  as  vaccinated,  it  raises 
the  mortality  of  the  vaccinated  to  17. 1 per  cent. 

Nobody  doubts  for  a moment  that  better  housing, 
better  sanitary  arrangements,  would  help  to  stop  the 
spread  of  epidemics.  Unhappily,  the  demolition  of 
great  tenement-houses,  and  the  building  up  of  a new 
district,  are  slow  and  gradual  work.  Meanwhile,  the 
lessons  of  this  outbreak  are  plain.  (1)  The  mortality 
among  those  patients  who  had  never  been  vaccinated 
was  more  than  twice  as  'high  as  the  mortality  among 
those  patients  who  had,  at  some  time  or  other,  been  vac- 
cinated. (2)  Among  537  vaccinated  cases,  only  31 
were  children  : and  of  these  31  children,  not  one  died. 
Among  162  unvaccinated  cases,  no  less  than  49  children 
died. 

Yours,  etc., 

Stephen  Paget. 

Limps  field,  Surrey.  Sept.  13,  1921. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review] 

SIR, — Statistics  are  apt  at  times  to  be  deceptive 
things,  but  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  small-pox 
statistics  for  Glasgow  for  1920  by  Mr.  Morse  Taylor 
in  his  letter  of  the  10th  September,  is  somewhat  unique. 
The  figures  as  given  by  him  are  : — 

(1)  1920.  Total  cases,  542;  deaths,  113. 

(2)  Vaccinated  cases,  400;  deaths,  60. 

(3)  Unvaccinated  cases,  142;  deaths,  53. 

From  these  figures  he  infers  “ the  inestimable  bene- 
fit of  vaccination.”  There  can  only  be  one  ground  for 
this  inference,  and  that  is  that  the  mortality  in  the  case 
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of  the  unvaccinated  is  37.3  pei  cent.,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  vaccinated  it  is  only  15  per  cent.  This,  however, 
disregards  completely  the  fact  that  the  vaccinated  cases 
are  largely  in  excess  of  the  unvaccinated.  The  errone- 
ousness of  his  point  of  view  can  be  readily  shown  by 
the  method  of  reductio  ad  absurdum.  Suppose  for  ex- 
ample the  vaccinated  cases  remain  as  they  are,  and  that 
the  unvaccinated  cases  were  two  only  and  that  both  of 
these  died.  The  mortality  in  the  case  of  the  unvac- 
cinated would  then  be  100  per  cent.,  as  against.  15  per 
cent,  for  the  vaccinated,  but  no  one  in  this  case  could 
possibly  infer  that  vaccination  was  beneficial.  On  the 
contrary,  the  figures  would  clearly  show  the  advantage 
of  not  being  vaccinated.  The  mortality  is  only  one  as- 
pect of  the  question.  What  the  statistics  clearly  reveal 
is  that  vaccinated  people  are  much  more  likely  to 
catch  the  disease,  and  that  unvaccinated  people  are 
more  likely  to  die  of  it,  if  they  catch  it.  It  is  a very- 
big  “ if.”  Moreover,  seeing  that  the  deaths  in  the 
vaccinated  cases  outnumber  those  in  the  unvaccinated 
cases,  it  is  clear  that  the  chances  of  death  to  a healthy 
person  from  small-pox  are  greater  when  he  or  she  hap- 
pens to  be  vaccinated.  Further,  the  statistics  ignore 
the  very  serious  after-effects  of  vaccination  itself, 
sometimes  resulting  in  death. 

The  figures  are  very  strong  evidence  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  vaccination. 

Yours,  etc., 

H.  S.  Leftwich. 

52,  Grosvenor  Road,  Chiswick,  W. 4. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review] 

SIR, — It  was  with  interest  I read  in  your  issue  of 
September  3rd,  the  letter  of  L.  Loat,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that,  in  Glasgow  out  of  542  cases  attacked  by 
small-pox,  1 13  proved  fatal.  Now  deaths  from  this 
disease  take  place  coincidently  with  the  arrival  of  what 
is  termed  the  secondary  fever,  which  is  due  to1  the  vesi- 
cles being  converted  into  pustules,  if  precautions  are  not 
taken  to  inhibit  the  formation  of  pus,  which  is  not  a 
difficult  matter  to  effect. 

I therefore  was  appalled  to  find  the  death-rate  was  so 
high,  but  not  surprised  to  note  that  sixty  of  these  deaths 
occurred  among  vaccinated  persons.  My  reason  for 
making  this  statement  is,  that  in  the  early  eighties 
Glasgow  was  visited  by  a virulent  epidemic  of  small-pox, 
when  a considerable  number  of  confluent  cases  and  one 
hemorrhagic  case  came  under  my  observation.  Now 
these  are  of  the  type  which  prove  fatal  if  the  disease  is 
permitted  to  run  its  usual  course,  death  following  the 
development  of  the  secondary  fever.  In  consequence 
of  my  knowledge  of  this  fact,  I took  precautions 
against  it  supervening,  and  had  the  vesicles  smeared 
over,  once  a day,  with  a 15%  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in 
glycerine,  with  the  result  that  the  pustular  stage  never 
materialized  and  there  was  no  secondary  fever. 

I published  the  results  in  the  British  Medical  Journal, 
and  the  article  was  quoted  in  a number  of  the  Con- 
tinental Medical  Journals. 

But  it  would  appear  that  this  rational  method  of 
treatment  has  been  overlooked  in  the  recent  epidemic, 
otherwise  I feel  confident  there  would  have  been  no 
such  death  rate  to  report. 

Yours,  etc., 

Robert  Bell,  M.D. 

15,  Half  Moon  Street,  W.i. 


THE  HOME  OFFICE  AND  DR.  LEVY 
[To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review] 

SIR, — I understand  that  according  to-  the  Alien  Re- 
striction (Amendment)  Act,  1919,  Section  10,  1,  the 
Home  Office  is  authorised  to  dismiss  me  from  this 
countrv,  a country  in  which  I have  resided  with  only 
one  interruption  since  1894.  My  wife,  being  also  a 
German  citizen,  is  likewise  compelled  to  leave  England, 
while  our  only  child,  a daughter  of  12  years  old,  born 


and  bred  in  Great  Britain,  is  permitted  to  remain.  The 
authorities  assure  me  that  my  personal  character  has 
nothing  to  do  with  their  decision  to  expel  me. 

On  the  eve  of  my  enforced  departure,  I should  like  to 
express  my  heartfelt  gratitude  to  those  faithful  friends 
who  have,  though  without  success,  intervened  on  my 
behalf  at  the  Home  Office.  I should  likewise  feel 
honoured,  if  the  numerous  scholars  and  men  of  letters, 
here  and  in  America,  who  have  derived  some  pleasure, 
profit  or  enlightenment  from  my  literary  labours,  will 
for  the  future  hold  me  in  kindly  remembrance.  As  for 
my  enemies,  to  whom  apparently  I owe  my  expulsion, 
I can  only  remind  them  that  the  last  word  On  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Nietzschean  philosophy  has  not  by  any 
means  been  spoken,  and  that  even  its  final  condemna- 
tion would  not  alter  in  the  least  the  claim  I make  with 
honourable  satisfaction  to  having  been  the  first  pioneer 
both  in  England  and  America  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant manifestations  of  European  thought. 

Yours,  etc., 

Oscar  Levy. 

Royal  Societies  Club,  St.  James’  Street. 

Sept,  nth,  1921. 


‘ PRESENTATION  ’ 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review] 

SIR, — On  my  return  to  England  I have  read  the 
very  interesting  article  by  Mr.  Lewis  Hind  in  your 
issue  of  August  20th,  and  L am  in  entire  sympathy 
with  his  contentions.  He  appears,  however,  to  think 
that  the  Crystal  Palace  has  been  selected  as  the  per- 
manent home  of  the  Imperial  War  Museum.  This  is 
not  so.  It  was  merely  taken  on  a lease  for  four  years 
as  the  only  available  building  where  our  vast  collections 
could  be  brought  together  and  temporarily  exhibited. 
Of  course,  it  is  utterly  unsuited  for  the  exhibition  of 
pictures  and  badly  suited  for  the  lucid  organization  of 
the  war  material.  A permanent  home  will  have  to  be 
provided  when  the  money  is  forthcoming;  but  when  will 
that  be  ? 


Yours,  etc., 

Martin  Conway, 

Director  General,  Imperial  War  Museum. 
H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Westminster,  S.W.i. 


ANIMAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
[To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review] 

SIR, — The  nice  point  raised  in  Mr.  Jameson’s  letter 
in  your  last  issue,  may  be  put  in  the  question  : Is  the 
unreasoning  attitude  of  a cat  balancing  itself  ludicrously 
on  his  hind  legs  with  its  front  paws  dangling,  more 
unreasoning  than  the  daily  attitude  of  millions  of  men, 
women  and  children,  not  on  their  hind  legs  but  on  their 
knees,  not  with  front  hands  dangling,  but  lifted  palm 
to  palm  in  silent  supplication  for  milk  or  other  foods, 
waiting  for  an  unseen  Providence  to  provide? 

This  gives  me  an  opportunity  too  good  to  be  lost  to 
tell  the  story  of  my  own  fox  terrier  who  had  been  taught 
to  shut  the  door  of  my  study  when  it  was  ajar;  and 
often  in  doing  so  would  almost  cut  off  the  tail  of  the 
black-and-tan  terrier  as  it  entered  or  left  the  room1. 
When  the  black-and-tan  squealed  in  alarm  or  pain,  the 
malicious  joy  of  the  fox-terrier  expressed  itself  in  an 
ear-to-ear  grin  in  which  she  always  invited  me  to  join, 
whereas,  in  other  cases,  she  closed  the  door  with  an 
expression  of  self-esteem  only. 

In  the  end  the  feelings  of  the  black-and-tan  overcame 
her  so  completely  that  she  left  me  to  take  up  her 
quarters  with  my  friend,  to  whom  she  was  devoted. 

These  acts,  says  the  Cartesians,  are  the  unreasoning 
manifestations  of  the  mechanism  of  automata. 

To  me  they  are  inspired  by  pure  reason.  The  in- 
telligence of  a well-trained  high-bred  dog  is  better 
ordered  than  that  of  the  majority  of  men  and  women — 
in  which  dogmatism  most  sportsmen  will  agree. 

J.  M’Lure  Hamilton. 
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THE  NINETIES? 

Portraits  of  the  Nineties.  By  E.  T.  Raymond.  Fisher 
Unwin.  15s.  net. 

THE  title  of  this  book  is  not  on  the  whole  well 
chosen.  Mr.  Raymond  might  justify  it,  to  be 
sure,  in  a literary  sense,  because  all  the  people  of  whom 
he  writes  were  11  going  " in  the  last  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  or  at  least  during  some  part  of  it.  But 
many  of  them  were  not  essentially  of  that  decade,  did 
not  accomplish  their  best  work  in  it,  did  not  stamp 
themselves  upon  it,  and  in  dealing  with  these  Mr.  Ray- 
mond has  of  course  to  go  outside  his  period.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  for  example,  and  Lord  Salisbury,  were  great 
figures  in  its  early  years,  but  no  one  would  say  that  in 
these  few  years  the  best  of  their  work  was  accom- 
plished. Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Mr.  Raymond  him- 
self says,  “was,  politically  speaking,  a ghost”  in 
1890;  he  belongs  emphatically  to  the  eighties.  Spur- 
geon, again  : surely  his  importance  was  over?  On  the 
other  hand  though  the  battle  of  Omdurman  was  fought 
in  1898,  it  is  misleading  to  speak  of  Lord  Kitchener  as 
appealing  to  the  imagination  of  our  world  “ in  the  nine- 
ties.” This  point  is  worth  making,  because  the  title 
might  lead  a reader  to  suppose  that  the  character  of  a 
decade  is  to  be  shown  in  the  examination  of  its  leading 
figures,  and  that,  in  spite  of  a brief  essay  on  the  period, 
is  clearly  not  the  author’s  intention.  His  book  is  a 
collection  of  character  studies  of  certain  eminent  people 
alive  in  the  nineties,  but  the  period  is  not,  genuinely, 
a connecting  link  between  them. 

So  considered,  there  is  not  a great  deal  to  be  said 
about  the  book  and  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  criticize 
the  sketches  individually.  They  are  not  often  profound 
or  noticeably  entertaining,  but  they  are  solid,  sensible 
and  in  the  main  just.  Mr.  Raymond  has  a negative 
merit  which  is  considerable.  His  view,  he  says,  is 
“ rather  that  of  the  gallery  than  the  green  room,”  and 
he  does  not  irritate  us  by  vague  suggestions  of  having 
been  behind  the  scenes,  as  writers  of  character  studies 
are  too  apt  to  do.  When  the  note  of  intimacy  is 
sounded  with  authority— as  for  example  in  Lord  Rose- 
bery’s study  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  it  is  one 
thing  and  a delightful  thing;  when  it  is,  as  it  were, 
hopefullv  insinuated  without  any  obvious  claim  it  is 
another  thing.  Mr.  Raymond  is  free  from  this  mis- 
take. All  he  has  to  say  might  have  been  said  by  any- 
one conversant  with  the  newspapers  and  current  stories 
of  the  time — but  everyone,  it  must  be  added,  by  no 
means  has  Mr.  Raymond’s  skill  in  selection  and  arrange- 
ment. The  best  of  the  studies  of  statesmen  is  Lord 
Salisbury  : it  does  a rare  justice  to  a rare  quality,  his 
hatred  of  rascality  and  sham'  of  every  kind  and  his  re- 
fusal ever  to  appeal  to  them.  He  gives  us  sound 
criticism  of  Mr.  Hardy  and  Meredith  : it  is  odd,  by 
the  way,  that  in  noticing  Meredith’s  strange  weakness 
in  dissimulating  his  origin  he  does  not  note  the  peculiar 
fact  that  Meredith  used  its  associations  freely  in  ‘ Evan 
Harrington.’  Having  praised  in  general  we  may  add 
a criticism  or  two  in  particular  for  the  interest  of  the 
points  involved.  Lord  Randolph  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  only  four  people  who1  were  insensible  to  the  quality 
in  Mr.  Gladstone  “ which  compels  a homage  of  the 
spirit  even  when  the  intellect  is  in  vehement  opposi- 
tion.” As  a fact  it  was  a remarkable  and  perhaps  a 
strange  thing  in  Lord  Randolph  that  he  had  precisely 
this  homage  of  the  spirit  towards  Mr.  Gladstone,  ad- 
mitting that  he  felt  in  him  “ a higher  type  of  man  than 
he  was  himself” — or  words  to  that  effect;  we  think  Lord 
Rosebery  quotes  them.  Sometimes  Mr.  Raymond 
lacks  a trifle  of  information,  as  when  in  recalling  a well- 
known  flash  of  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  wit  he  refers  to 
“ an  absurd  person  named  Knightley  ” : the  late  Lord 
Knightley,  if  too  prone  to  boast  of  his  pedigree,  was 
naturally  proud  of  it,  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
England.  He  thinks  that  smart  is  in  its  modern 
sense  American-English,  but  it  is  eighteenth  century 


passim.  These  are  small  points  indeed  : a graver  is  a 
serious  injustice  to  Aubrey  Beardsley,  who,  he  says, 
(coupling  him  with  Oscar  Wilde]  offended  against 
all  laws,  human  and  divine,  in  order  to  be  brilliant  and 
exceptional,”  and  compares  him  with  the  scoundrelly 
Dubedet  in  ‘ The  Doctor’s  Dilemma.’  This  is,  to  the 
best  of  our  belief,  a very  great  injustice.  Lastly  we 
cannot  pass  by  his  remark  that  “ Thackeray,  as  a kind 
of  gentleman,  heartily  scorned  the  newspaper  people 
with  whom  he  was  thrown  into  professional  contact.” 
The  impertinence  is  not  excused  by  its  absurdity. 

To  return  for  a moment  to  the  nineties.  Though  we 
queried  Mr.  Raymond’s  title,  we  think  it  a good  thing 
that  the  contemporary  reader  should  be  reminded  that 
the  decade  is  not  summed  up  in  Oscar  Wilde  and  The 
Yellow'  Book,  ’ as  he  might  sometimes  suppose  when  he 
reads  about  it.  They  and  the  artistic  impulses  and  re- 
volts they  connote  were  essentially  of  the  nineties  in 
the  sense  that  they  flowered  and  died  in  them.  But  even 
fromi  the  point  of  view  of  literature  a decade  in  which 
Mr.  Hardy  Wrote  his  best  novels  and  Mr.  Kipling  was 
coming  to  his  own  and  Mr.  Wells  beginning  to  name 
but  these  ” — deserves  a fuller  association.  And  the 
National  Observer  and  all  Henley’s  influence,  and  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  under  Harry  Gust— which  oddly  Mr. 
Raymond  omits  in  his  account  of  journalism  in  the 
nineties — are  as  essentially  of  this  decade  as  anything 
in  it.  As  to  its  general  quality,  Mr.  Raymond  writes 
sensibly  in  an  introductory  chapter,  with  a fervour — 
“ the  sun  shone  brighter  in  those  days;  the  east  wind 
was  less  bitter,”  and  so  on — which  recalls  Thackeray  s 
famous  passage  in  ‘ The  New'comes  ’ about  his  own 
youth  : if  Mr.  Raymond  recalled  it  he  might  have  re- 
frained fromi  insulting  its  author.  He  really  should 
apologise. 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  POETS 

Shakespeare’s  Treatment  of  Love  and  Marriage  and 
Other  Essa<ys.  By  C.  H.  Herford.  Fisher 
LTnwin.  10s.  6d.  net. 

DR.  HERFORD  need  not  have  apologised  for  collect- 
ing these  scholarly  and  thoughtful  essays,  previ- 
ously printed  in  different  places,  into  a book  by  them- 
selves. He  points  out  in  a preface,  however,  that  they 
are  all  connected  with  the  same  problem.  “ What 
terms  does  poetry  make  with  philosophy,  or  religion, 
or  patriotism,  or  politics,  or  love,  when  one  of  these  is 
urgent,  also,  in  the  mind  of  a poet?  ” Truly  a wide 
question  capable  of  multitudinous  applications.  It 
covers  easily  enough  Dr.  Herford’ s essays,  which  deal 
with  Shakespeare  and  love,  with  the  poetry  (and  o 
course  the  philosophy)  of  Lucretius,  with  the  effect  of 
mountain  scenery  on  Keats,  and  with  D’Annunzio  and 
the  various  mental  strains  in  that  poet.  (He  finds,  y 
the  way,  in  the  effect  of  mountains  on  Keats  and  the 
reading  of  Nietzsche  by  D’Annunzio,  a parallel  which 
may  be  a little  fanciful.)  A fifth  essay  asks  ; is  there  a 
poetic  view  of  the  world?  One  way  of  reviewing  such 
a work  would  be  to  follow  Dr.  Herford’s  thesis,  to- 
seize  on  those  with  which  the  revierver  disagreed  and 
to  argue  with  him  thereon.  That  way,  if  pursued  wit 
proper  respect  to  the  author  and  the  thesis,  would  de- 
mand more  space  than  is  available.  In  this  case,  too,. 

1 the  theories,  though  they  may  employ  the  wits  ot  the 
reader,  are  less  interesting — moderate  though  they  are, 
and  perhaps  for  that  reason — than  the  criticisms,  the 
illustrations  and  the  parallels  which  the  author  s wide 
reading  and  fortunate  memory  supply.  The  better 
'way,  then,  is  to  give  the  reader  some  idea 
of  the  scope  of  the  essays  and  leave  him  to 
argue  for  himself.  The  first  essay  states  Lhe 
Shakespearean  works  of  love,  exhibits  it  in.  the 
plays  and  mentions  and  explains  the  exceptions. 
This  normal  love  is  “ ardent  but  not  sensual, 
tender  but  not  sentimental,  pure  but  not  ascetic,  moral 
but  not  puritanic,  joyous  but  not  frivolous,  mirthful  and 
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witty  but  not  cynical.”  There  are  theorists  about 
Shakespeare  who  would  not  agree,  but  the  essay  is 
thorough  and  subtle  as  well.  Ihe  next,  on  the  poetry 
of  Lucretius,  illustrates  the  comparative  unimportance 
of  theory  compared  with  detailed  knowledge.  Lessing 
is  cited  as  denying  that  Lucretius  was  a poet  because 
he  does  not  come  within  Aristotle’s  definition.  What 
does  that  matter?  If  a definition  is  to  prevent  our  call- 
ing poet  the  writer  of  passage  after  passage  of  fervent 
beauty,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  definition  : it  is  an 
affair  of  names.  The  detailed  account  of  Lucretius’s 
philosophy,  on  its  material  and  moral  sides,  is  admir- 
able. It  is  a pity,  perhaps,  that  in  quotation  Dr.  Her- 
ford  did  not  print  the  Latin  as  well  as  his  excellent 
translations  : most  of  his  readers  would  know  enough 
to  thank  him.  The  essay  on  Keats  and  the  effect  of 
mountains  on  him  is  a slighter  affair : it  was  written 
for  the  Keats  Memorial  Committee,  which  somehow 
did  not  inspire  great  achievements.  That  on  D Annunzio 
is  very  full  indeed  and  should  correct  those  people  whose 
idea  of  this  so  variously  endowed  genius  was  that  of  a 
gifted  voluptuary,  until  they  thought  of  him  as  a comic 
adventurer.  It  is  a critical  essay  and  does  not  spare 
megalomania  or  heartlessness,  but  it  is  generously  just. 
In  his  last  essay  Dr.  Herford  seeks  to  ascertain  how 
far  the  poetic  temperament  itself  reacts  on  the  beliefs 
of  the  poets,  and  takes  us  over  a very  wide  range.  There 
are  few  readers,  indeed,  who  could  not  learn  much  from 
it.  And  that  applies  to  the  whole  book. 


THE  KING’S  COLONIALS 

The  History  of  King  Edward’s  Horse.  By  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Lionel  James,  D.S.O.  Sifton,  Praed. 
25s.  net. 

THIS  record  of  service  will  be  a treasured  posses- 
ion in  many  homes  throughout  the  Five  Nations. 
Few  war-books  make  a wider  appeal.  It  tells  of  the 
Yeomanry  regiment,  happily  christened  the  King’s 
Colonials,  which  was  recruited  from  Australians, 
Canadians,  South  Africans  and  New  Zealanders  resi- 
dent in  England.  At  the  inception  of  the  unit  the 
federation  of  Australia  and  South  Africa  was  not  ac- 
complished, nor  had  New  Zealand  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a dominion;  Britons  overseas  felt  no  shame  in 
a title  which  summed  up  a goodly  part  of  their  national 
history  and  happily  suggested  their  relation  to  the 
Mother  Country.  At  the  instance  of  Lord  Strathcona, 
the  King’s  Colonials  became  the  King’s  Overseas 
Dominions  Regiment,  the  consideration  being  a sut> 
scription  of  £ 10,000  to  the  private  funds  of  the  regi- 
ment. A number  of  prominent  men  from  overseas  were 
associated  with  it  in  those  early  days,  among  them  Sir 
Hamar  Greenwood,  then  a stuff  gownsman,  with  little 
prospect  of  the  career  which  opened  before  him  after  he 
was  elected  member  for  York.  General  Sir  Herbert 
Lawrence,  afterwards  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  under 
Lord  Haig,  commanded  the  regiment  for  five  years. 
Above  all,  the  unit  was  fortunate  in  having  King  George 
as  its  Colonel-in-Chief,  a fact  which  is  happily  recalled 
by  the  signed  frontispiece  in  Colonel  James’s  book. 

So  named  and  so  fathered,  King  Edward’s  Horse 
could  not  but  have  a record  of  good  service  during  the 
World  War.  Colonel  James  tells  of  its  work  as  divi- 
sional cavalry  in  France,  in  Ireland  during  the  Sinn 
Fein  rebellion,  and  on  the  Italian  front.  But  the 
chapters  which  grip  most  surely  are  those  which  tell 
of  the  black  days  in  April,  1918,  when  King  Edward’s 
Horse  was  assisting  to  cover  the  retreat  of  British 
forces  under  General  Haking  along  the  line  of  the  Lys 
River.  Railway  cuttings  had  to  be  defended;  bridge- 
heads to  be  held  until  the  last  cartridge  had  been 
burned.  “ Here  were  targets  of  which  the  expert 
gunners  of  King  Edward’s  Horse  had  dreamed,  but 
which  in  their  wildest  hopes  they  had  never  expected  to 
meet  in  battle.  ‘ Jerry  ’ in  column  of  route  at  300 
yards ! ” 


What  remains  of  these  deeds  is  the  record  of  valour 
in  Colonel  James’s  book  and  a war  memorial  at  Vieille 
Chapelle,  at  the  foot  of  which  a party  of  French  school 
children  gathered  a few  weeks  ago  to  hear  Colonel 
James  recite  the  roll-call  of  those  who  died  that  Vieille 
Chapelle  might  rise  again  from  its  ashes.  As  each 
name  was  called  the  children  answered,  mort  sur  le 
champ  d’honneur. ” If  the  memory  of  King  Edward  s 
horsemen  helps  to  link  England  with  F ranee,  it  will  be 
no  less  potent  in  keeping  secure  the  ties  which  bind  the 
Five  Nations. 


LETTERS  FROM  INDIA 


Letters  to  Nobody,  1908-1913.  Bv  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Guy 
Fleetwood  Wilson.  Murray.  12s.  net. 


SIR  GUY  FLEETWOOD  WILSON  took  up  his  ap- 
pointment in  India  as  Finance  Minister  towards  the 
end  of  1908,  and  these  letters  cover  the  period  during 
which  he  held  that  office.  What  with  his  frequent 
excursions  after  big  game  and  the  long  and  irksome 
journeys  which  always  preceded  and  followed  them,  it 
appears  on  first  thoughts  improbable  that  the  author 
had  much  time  or  energy  left  for  attention  to  more 
formal  affairs.  But  Sir  Guy  is  a man  of  immense 
vitality  and  he  not  only  devoted  himself  with  zeal  to  his 
governmental  duties,  but  displayed  in  SO'  doing  a breadth 
of  outlook  which  we  could  wish  was  universal  among 
Anglo-Indians.  He  recognised  the  importance,  in  rela- 
tion to  his  appointment  as  Finance  Minister,  of  keeping 
closely  in  touch  w'ith  the  many  industrial  and  commer- 
cial interests  in  India,  and  his  letters . show  a sym- 
pathetic appreciation  of  the  Indian  mind  and  Indian 
ideals  and  aspirations. 

It  was,  of  course,  during  his  term  of  office  that  the 
Morley  reforms  were  introduced,  and  he  gives  an  amus- 
ing account  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Reformed  Legis- 
lative Council  in  1910.  He  is  full  of  praise  for  the 
bearing  of  Indian  members  on  the  Council  and  for  their 
intelligence  and  fairness  in  debate.  He  saw  clearly  the 
issues  involved  by  the  gradual  granting  of  power  to  the 
natives,  and  he  is  insistent  upon  the  stupidity  of  antici- 
pating no  change  as  the  result  of  promulgating 
w’estern  thought  and  education. 

So  far  [he  writes  in  1911]  all  goes  well;  but  it  is  childish 
to  expect  that  educated  Indians  will  long  tolerate  a system 
which  grants  their  political  representatives  the  right  and  the 
power  to  discuss  almost  any  proposal,  to  formulate  reasonable 
demands,  to  agree  in  regard  to  them,  and  then  have  them 
crushed  out  of  existence  by  the  mechanical  vote  of  a laige 
official  majority. 

Sir  Guy  is  a shrewd  and  witty  critic  of  Indian  govern- 
ment methods,  and  that  he  has  a right  to  criticise  it 
cannot  be  denied,  for  he  himself  acted  as  Viceroy  for 
Lord  Hardinge  following  the  bomb  outrage  at  the 
Second  Durbar,  of  which  he  gives  a good  account  He 
also  includes  a letter  in  which  he  examines  closely  the 
case  for  and  against  a preferential  tariff  for  India,  and 
another  in  w'hich  he  diagnoses  the  causes  of  unrest. 


A.  B.  W. 

Dastiche  and  Prejudice.  By  A.  B.  Walkley.  Heine- 
mann.  7s.  6d.  net. 

FOR  most  of  the  more  intelligent  sort  of  playgoers, 
if  we  may  say  so  without  offence  to  the  rest,  it  is 
jrobable  that  Mr.  Walkley’s  criticisms  in  the  Times 
we  the  most  acceptable  guide  to  their  amusement  at 
east  so  far  as  daily  newspapers  are  concerned.  Not 
>nly  does  he  tell  them  all  they  want  to  know,  as  a rule, 
>ut  he  tells  it  in  a manner  which  (the  conditions  of  writ- 
ne  such  things  considered),  is  consistently  admirable. 
However  silly  or  dull  the  play,  Mr.  Walkley  contrives 
ong-  practice  no  doubt  assisting,  to  make  a finished 
ittle  essay  out  of  his  criticism,  the  last  sentence  neatly 
-epeating  and  clinching  the  motive  of  the  beginning, 
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as  a man  might  snap  his  watch  to  after  telling  you  the 
time.  Of  late  he  has  added  to  these  efforts  a weekly 
essay  in  which  his  reading  and  fancy  can  have  wider 
scope  and  now  he  has  collected  a number  of  these 
into  a book.  They  make  a real  book,  being  held  to- 
gether both  by  coherence  of  subject — they  nearly  all 
bear  more  or  less  directly  on  the  theatre — and  by  the 
very  definite  personality  of  the  writer.  There  are  two 
strains  in  that  personality.  He  writes  as  a man  of  the 
world,  tolerant,  amused,  taking  things  lightly,  perhaps 
just  a little  too'  consciously  up-to-date  in  wordly  know- 
ledge, and  also  (and  this,  we  think,  is  by  far  the  deeper 
strain)  as  a lover  of  books  and  of  all  bookish  associa- 
tions. It  is  a good  combination;  the  flavours  blend 
pleasantly;  one  has  enough  and  one  is  never  bored.  In 
one  respect  only  do  the  essays  suffer  by  collection.  Mr. 
Walkley  has  a few  favourite  quotations  which  coming 
at  intervals  of  a few  weeks  or  so  in  the  Times,  seemed 
merely  to  welcome  one  home  again,  as  it  were,  but 
repeated  in  the  course  of  a few  pages  in  a book  seem 
to  do  an  injustice  to  the  wideness  of  the  author’s 
reading. 

Work  done  weekly,  as  a regular  thing,  must  of  course 
vary  in  quality.  On  the  whole  we  like  the  pastiches 
less  than  the  rest.  Mr.  Walkley  is  modest  about  his 
efforts  and  remarks  that  none  of  them  rise  above 
parody,  which  he  says  is  “ the  pitfall  of  all  pastiche.” 
He  makes  a distinction  between  mere  parody  and  the 
reproduction  of  “ the  spirit  of  the  authors  imitated,” 
which  he  allows  only  to  the  pastiches  of  M.  Marcel 
Proust,  denying  it  even  to  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm’s 
‘ Christmas  Garland.’  There  we  contradict  him  flatly. 
Mr.  Beerbohm.  got  the  spirit,  got  himself  into  the  skin 
of  divers  writers,  amazingly,  perfectly.  Mr.  Walkley 
himself  comes  near  to  doing  so  in  his  parody  of  Henry 
James,  but  mostly  his  pastiches  are  not  very  good — he 
too  often  carries  them  off  by  using  the  exact  phrases  of 
the  originals,  which  is  a wrong  way  to  work  at  imita- 
tion. Perhaps  the  best  of  his  essays  are  those  in  which 
he  expounds  Croce’s  aesthetic.  But  they  are  all  read- 
able, whether  he  is  analysing  the  efforts  of  Grock,  the 
clown,  or  affectionately  saluting  Jane  Austen  or  laugh- 
ing at  futurist  dances.  And  all  have  a sense  of  form 
and  proportion,  which  is  a comfort  in  a slap-dash  world. 


THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES 
Our  Prince.  By  Edward  Legge.  Nash.  5s.  net. 
Down  Under  with  the  Prince.  By  Everard  Cotes. 
Methuen.  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Prince  of  Wales’  Book.  Published  for  St.  Dun- 
stan’s  by  Hodder  & Stoughton.  7s.  6d.  net. 

WE  do  not  know  what  special  qualifications  induced 
Mr.  Legge  to  write  a biography  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  but  presumably  that  of  being  able  to  express 
himself  in  reasonable  English  was  not  included  among 
them.  His  matter  is  SO'  ill-arranged  and  arbitrarily 
chosen,  and  stated  with  such  glaring  defects  of 
grammar  and  mis-statements  of  fact  as  to  render  the 
book  almost  unreadable.  Two  instances  will  suffice  to 
explain  its  character.  We  are  told  that  the  Prince 
spent  his  twenty-fifth  birthday  at  the  front — a palpable 
impossibility — and,  a propos  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
undergraduate  days,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Legge  in 
a confidential  aside  that  the  correct  pronunciation  of 
Magdalen  College  is  “ Mandalin.”  Tffie  whole  book  is 
quite  unworthy  of  its  subject. 

Mr.  Everard  Cotes  has  written  a conventional  ac- 
count of  the  Prince’s  tour  of  the  Antipodes,  in  which 
he  himself  took  part  as  a correspondent.  In  the  words 
of  the  author,  “ this  book  attempts  to  be  a gangway 
to  the  Renown  for  the  reader  who  would  travel  .... 
the  forty-five  thousand  miles  of  his  Australian  tour 
with  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,”  He  tells  two  or 
three  good  stories  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  but  possess  the  alternative  merit  of 
humour. 


‘ The  Prince  of  Wales’  Book  ’ (we  might  point  out 
that  the  possessive  singular  of  “Wales”  is  “Wales’s”) 
describes  in  a continuous  series  of  photographs  accom- 
panied by  explanatory  letter-press  the  progress  of  the 
Prince  throughout  Canada,  the  United  States,  and 
Australia.  His  Royal  Highness  has  himself  written  an 
introduction  explaining  that  the  profits  from  the  sale 
will  be  devoted  to  St.  Dunstan’s,  and  if  any  further  re- 
commendation is  needed  it  may  be  stated  that  the  photo- 
graphs are  admirably  reproduced  and  form  an  interest- 
ing record  of  memorable  events. 


TWICE  COOKED  MEATS 
David,  the  Son  of  Jesse.  By  Marjorie  Strachey.  Cape. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

THERE  are  readers  who  prefer  twice  cooked  meats; 

who  can  enjoy  tales  from  Shakespeare,  but  recoil 
in  alarm  from  Shakespeare  himself;  who  find  the 
account  of  the  plague  acceptable  enough  in  ‘ Old  St. 
Paul’s,’  but  are  not  to  be  persuaded  into  opening 
Defoe’s  ‘ Journal.’  They  demand  no-  additions  of  fact, 
no  interpretation,  no  heightened  colours,  no  decoration; 
nothing,  it  would  seem,  beyond  a more  or  less  debased 
form  of  expression,  even  although  the  original  style 
should  be  pellucidly  clear.  To  such  diffident  persons 
Miss  Strachey’ s revised  biography  of  David  may  be 
expected  to  appeal.  They  will  have  memories  of  being 
introduced  at  an  early  age  to  the  various  characters 
that  are  grouped  about  the  arresting  figure  of  the  shep- 
herd King;  but,  like  most  of  us,  they  will  probably  not 
have  kept  them  up  to  any  great  extent;  and  it  will  be 
pleasantly  instructive  to  meet  these  people  in  new  and 
modernized  clothes,  and  to  realize,  possibly  for  the  first 
time,  that  they  expect  to  be  greeted,  not  as  solemn 
shadows  in  a pious  legend,  but  as  men  and  women  who 
once  actually  walked  the  earth,  refreshingly  urban  and 
English,  apart  from  their  rather  crack-jaw  names,  and 
no  less  undistinguished  in  thought,  speech  and  deport- 
ment than  the  average  Londoner  of  to-day. 

Here  they  all  are  once  more  : Samuel,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a “ long  cotton  gown  ” to  his  wardrobe;  David 
“ taking  up  ” with  Bathsheba;  the  witch  of  Endor 
“ making  a fearful  fuss  ” in  her  cave,  the  prophet 
Nathan  “ coming  in  with  a long-winded  story  about  a 
rich  man  and  a poor  man  and  a lamb,”  Nabal  “ as 
drunk  as  a lord,”  and  the  rest.  They  strike  one  as  a 
fairly  sordid  crowd.  The  hero  himself,  who'  has  been 
generally  considered  a great,  if  tragically  imperfect, 
creature,  shrinks  into  the  very  sketchily  drawn  image 
of  a totally  unloveable  intriguer;  Abner  has  lost  all  his 
dignity,  Jonathan’s  friendship  all  its  beauty,  and  Saul, 
stripped  of  the  strange  poetry  which  he  customarily 
wears,  is  little  more  than  a poor  gentleman  who  is  sub- 
ject to  fits.  Still,  here  is  the  story,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
famous  stories  of  the  world;  one  which  cannot  fail  to 
hold  one’s  interest,  even  as  told  by  Miss  Strachey. 

Those  who  approve  of  her  method  ■ will  be 
grateful  for  the  absence  of  Oriental  feeling.  Except 
for  the  consistent  employment  of  the  name  Yahweh 
and  one  brief  etymological  footnote,  the  author  has 
spared  her  audience  the  irritation  of  forcing  their  minds 
out  of  the  ordinary  homely  grooves.  Even  the  sav- 
ageries and  abominations  of  the  time  and  place  are 
treated  in  a latter-day  spirit,  and  in  one  instance  with 
a semi-facetiousness  which  may  jar  a little  on  the 
fastidious.  There  is  a comic  servant,  loose,  almost 
slangy,  of  speech,  who  can  pun  in  English,  and  “wink 
portentously.”  The  more  devout  of  the  author’s  ad- 
mirers may  be  vaguely  disturbed  at  some  of  these 
levities;  they  will  undoubtedly  be  a good  deal  “ sold 
to  learn  that  David  never  killed  Goliath.  But  they  will 
probably  forget  these  minor  disappointments  in  the 
pleasure  of  following  a career  of  surprising  fortunes, 
recounted  in  language  which  looks  friendly  to  their  eye. 

There  will  remain  a conservative  section  of  the  public 
that  will  still  turn  to  the  Old  Testament  when  they  feel 
any  curiosity  about  the  doings  of  the  son  of  Jesse. 
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ARRESTED  DEVELOPMENT 
Rich  Relatives.  By  Compton  Mackenzie.  Martin 
Seeker.  7s.  6d. 

WE  confess  that  the  subtle  difference  between 
“ relatives  ” and  “ relations,”  in  the  sense  that 
Mr.  Mackenzie  uses  the  words,  escapes  us,  although 
he  must  have  had  some  reason  for  calling  one  of  his 
books  ‘ Poor  Relations  ’ and  the  next  ‘ Rich  Relatives.’ 
It  is  a distinction  somewhat  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Mackenzie.  We  have  read  successive  books  of  his 
with  a particular  expectation  and  hope  that  the  promise 
shown  in  his  early  work  would  be  fulfilled;  and  although 
we  always  find  some  exact  observation,  good  writing 
and  general  entertainment  in  his  work,  we  are  still  dis- 
appointed in  his  development  as  a novelist.  The  book 
before  us  is  a study  of  human  environment,  consisting 
of  various  branches  of  a large  bourgeois  English 
family,  upon  a penniless  girl,  the  daughter  of  an  artistic 
member  of  the  same  family,  who  has  been  brought  up  in 
Italy.  But  we  find  no  development  of  character  conse- 
quent on  this  juxtaposition.  What  we  do  find  is  a set 
of  descriptions  of  the  various  branches  of  the  family, 
all  of  them  extremely  commonplace,  rather  vulgar,  and 
not  in  the  least  displaying  the  characteristics  of  the 
“rich.”  As  for  the  girl  herself,  after  a few  lines 
sketching  her  character  and  appearance  in  rather 
agreeable  touches,  she  halts  as  a character  and  remains 
fixed  throughout  the  pages  of  the  book.  Nothing 
happens  except  a series  of  extremely  petty  incidents, 
some  of  them  described  with  the  skill  which  we  expect 
from  Mr.  Compton  Mackenzie  at  his  best,  some  of 
them  not. 

We  have  every  sympathy  with  the  modern  novelist 
who  wishes  to  be  modern,  and  to  feel  his  way  to  the 
exact  form  and  substance  which  shall  express  what  he 
has  in  him  to  express.  Mr.  Compton  Mackenzie  has 
now  been  feeling  his  way  for  a good  while,  and  through 
many  books,  and  we  think  it  is  about  time  that  he  began 
to  find  it.  Perhaps  his  most  serious  defect  as  a writer 
is  the  absence  of  any  emotional  basis  for  his  work.  It 
is  not  enough  to  be  clever,  for  cleverness  is  one  of  the 
commonest  accomplishments  of  the  present  day.  No 
essay  in  fiction  which  has  not  emotion  as  its  basis  can  be 
regarded  as  art;  and  for  that  reason,  and  because  of  an 
absence  of  structure  and  development  or  of  any  real 
character  study,  we  fear  that  ‘ Rich  Relatives  ’ must 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  fiction  of  the  second  class. 
Judged  by  that  standard  it  is  very  good. 


A NEW  “ ELIZABETH  ” 

Vera.  Bv  the  Author  of  ‘ Elizabeth  and  Her  German 
Garden.’  Macmillan.  7s.  6d. 

THE  writer  of  this  book  has  one  quality,  variously 
exhibited  in  some  half-dozen  volumes  that  have 
achieved  both  reputation  and  popularity,  which  distin- 
guishes her  among  women  novelists  in  this  and  almost 
any  time.  It  is  a sense  of  humour,  limpid  and  delicate, 
which  inspires  not  only  the  main  situations  in  her  story 
but  runs  like  a fine  thread  of  gold  throughout  the  fabric 
of  her  writing.  ‘ Vera,’  although  a much  slighter  per- 
formance, happily  returns  to  the  vein  of  the  inimitable 
‘ Pastor’s  Wife,’  which  we  consider  much  the  best  of 
her  books;  the  same  sure  hand  and  firm  yet  delicate 
touch  are  perceptible  in  every  line.  A hero  and  heroine 
introduced  to  one  another  under  the  shadow  of  death, 
she  having  been  bereaved  of  her  father  and  he  of  his 
wife  within  one  week,  would  not,  one  might  think, 
make  a very  auspicious  starting  point  for  a comedy; 
and  yet  in  such  sure  hands  the  very  boldness  of  the 
stroke  adds  to  its  effectiveness.  The  fact  that  the  man 
is  a caricature  is  all  part  of  the  author’s  intention.  He 
is  not  so  much  a portrait  of  a man  as  a delicate  ex- 
aggeration  of  the  author’s  point  of  view  about 
men  in  general,  and  about  husbands  in  particular. 
The  girl  Lucy,  whom-  he  captivates  by  his  sym- 


pathy and  succeeds  in  marrying  well  within  the 
“ widower’s  year  ” of  convention,  is  a charmingly 
etched  portrait  of  a delightful  and  affectionate 
creature  whose  childlike  clarity  and  reasonable- 
ness of  point  of  view  afford  an  admirable  medium 
through  which  the  preposterous  sentimentality  and  self- 
centredness of  the  husband  can  be  observed.  One  of 
the  cleverest  things  in  the  book,  and  quite  characteristic 
of  its  author,  is  the  way  in  which  Vera,  the  dead  wife, 
develops  from  a mere  name  and  a portrait  hanging  on 
the  wall  to  a personal  and  dominating  influence  in  the 
situation  which  inevitably  arises  between  a man  with 
whom  marriage  was  not  so  much  an  enterprise  as  a 
habit  and  a girl  to  whom  the  difference  between  an  un- 
satisfied lover  and  a satisfied  husband  was  plainly  un- 
expected. The  end  of  the  story  is,  of  course,  shirked. 
The  delicate  fabric  of  comedy  could  not  carry  a sombre 
conclusion,  and  the  author  does  not  so  much  come  to  an 
end  as  break  off  in  the  middle,  or  indeed  at  the  point 
at  which  a real  story  'would  begin,  as  one  who  should 
say,  “ There  now,  we  have  had  enough  of  this  story; 
the  rest  can  be  imagined.”  It  is  a delightful  trifle, 
never  ascending  to  seriousness,  yet  suggestive  and 
pleasantly  provocative  of  mild  thought. 

Incidentally  we  are  pleased  to  notice  in  the  appear- 
ance of  this  volume  a return  to  something  like  pre-war 
conditions  of  book  production.  The  price  is  very  little 
over  that  of  the  old  six  shilling  novel  in  the  palmy 
days  of  book  production.  Both  paper  and  machining 
show  a great  improvement  on  w'hat  has  -recently  been 
accepted  as  a standard.  We  hope  the  example  of 
Messrs.  Macmillan  in  this  respect  will  be  followed. 


A SEQUEL 

General  Bramble.  By  Andr4  Maurois.  Translated  by 
Jules  Castier  and  Ronald  Boswell.  Lane.  6s.  net. 

BEFORE  the  war  was  over  there  appeared  in 
France  a book  called  ‘ Les  Silences  du  Colonel 
Bramble,’  bv  a French  interpreter  attached  to  the 
British  forces.  It  had  an  instant  and  very  wide-spread 
success.  After  the  Armistice,  when  people  began  to 
think  of  other  matters,  this  war  book  continued  its 
vogue,  was  translated  into  English,  and  achieved  in 
this  country  an  equal  measure  of  popularity.  French- 
men saw  in  it,  drawn  in  the  easiest,  clearest  and  most 
graceful  lines,  the  key  to  the  British  mystery,  the  true 
portraits  of  those  strange  alien  allies  who  had  been 
living  and  fighting  for  years  on  their  soil  and  whom 
they  yet  understood  so-  imperfectly.  Englishmen  saw 
their  national  characteristics  depicted,  no-Q  indeed  in 
a new  light,  but  in  a new  manner  and  with  a new 
charm,  seasoned  with  a witty  mockery  which  did  not 
hide  sincere  friendship  and  admiration.  Few  of  those 
who  read  the  book  can  have  failed  to  look  forward  to 
the  sequel  announced  nearly  a year  ago,  and  now  pub- 
lished. ‘ General  Bramble,’  if  not  as  admirable  as  its 
predecessor,  contains  an  almost  equal  number  of  amus- 
ing stories,  and  even  more  of  those  acute  and  gaily 
malicious  studies  of  English  type  and  English  philo- 
sophy. Sometimes,  of  course,  we  recognize  that  M. 
Mauro-is  is  merely  consulting  his  note-book,  as  Mr. 
Kipling  often  used  to  do  before  him.  But  when  he  re- 
ports he  is  a reporter  of  genius.  He  creates  an  atmos- 
phere about  his  details  that  make  alive  for  us  his  scenes 
as  well  as  the  personages  who  move  in  them.  A few 
dull  people  were  hurt  by  the  pin-pricks  of  his  first  book, 
but  as  a fact  he  is  the  most  subtle  of  flatterers.  He 
laughs  at  us,  but  he  laughs  at  us  for  just  those  vani- 
ties wherein  we  take  greatest  pride.  What  makes  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw  unpopular  is  that  he  is  always  telling  us 
that  we  do  not  really  possess  at  all  the  peculiarities  that 
we  most  fondly  cherish.  But  we  are  pleased  when  we 
find  this  outside  observer,  starting  with  no  fixed  ideas, 
confirming  us  despite  his  mockery  in  the  not  unattrac- 
tive conception  of  ourselves  that  we  are  pleased  to 
hold. 
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From  the  political  point  of  view  his  work  has  its 
value.  From  the  literary,  we  feel  sure  that  these  little 
books  will  serve  another  purpose  than  that  of  raising  a 
momentary  smile  or  awakening  reminiscences  of  the 
happier  side  of  warfare.  With  their  deftness  and  pre- 
cision they  are  quite  important  " memoires  a servir,” 
which  will  continue  to  be  read  by  people  tired  of  solid 
histories  of  the  period. 


Shorter  Notices 

Gildersleeves,  by  E.  M.  Wilmot  Buxton  (Sands,  8s.  6d.  net), 
is  a story  of  a High  School  Mistress  in  a modern  school,  appa- 
rently aiming  at  rivalling  the  school  stories  which  have  attained 
a certain  amount  of  notoriety  in  the  last  few  years — the  amorous 
adventures  of  the  school-mistress  being  of  course  on  a different 
plane.  It  is  complicated  with  propaganda  in  favour  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  and  leaves  the  heroine,  after  only  one  year’s  ex- 
perience of  school  work,  about  to  abandon  that  form  of  it  for 
marriage. 

Threads,  by  Frank  Stayton  (Butterworth,  8s.  net),  makes  a 
better  novel  than  a play.  All  the  preparation  on  the  stage 
necessary  to  make  the  returned  convict’s  personality  credible 
can  be  given  at  length  here,  though  it  can  only  be  hinted  at 
in  the  “ three  hours’  traffic  ” on  the  stage.  Treated  as  it  is 
here,  the  story  is  a quite  amusing  and  well-written  extravaganza, 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  commending  it  as  such  to  our 
readers. 

Trial  by  Ordeal,  by  Evan  Morgan  (Lane,  7s.  6d.  net),  is  a book 
which  rather  gives  promise  of  good  work  to  come  than  shows 
actual  achievement.  A recluse  poet  is  tempted  into  the  whirl 
of  the  most  modern  smart  society,  falls  in  love,  and  is  unable  to 
survive  the  ordeal  of  suspicion  that  the  life  of  this  society  en- 
genders. The  picture  of  life  drawn  by  the  author  is  over- 
charged with  decadence,  but  in  spite  of  the  warning  from  Ford 
on  his  title  page  we  hope  that  he  “ will  trouble  us  again,’ 
though  not  “ in  this  kind.” 

Our  Hellenic  Heritage,  by  H.  R.  James  (Macmillan,  6s.  net), 
is  an  account  of  the  elements  of  Greek  legend  and  history  for 
the  use  of  the  ordinary  reader.  The  central  points  are  the 
Homeric  stories  and  the  wars  with  Persia,  and  they  are  illus- 
trated by  the  results  of  recent  archaeology.  The  mythology 
dates  from  Lempri^re,  and  no  notice  is  taken  of  recent  work 
on  the  origin  and  meaning  of  Greek  worship,  while  such  cere- 
monies as  the  Targelion  are  not  mentioned,  things  concerning 
which  a modern  reader  might  well  be  curious.  A second  volume 
is  promised  dealing  with  Greek  art  and  literature.  The  book 
will  be  of  great  use  in  stimulating  a spirit  of  interest  and  inquiry 
among  the  large  class  of  readers  who  know  no  Greek. 

The  English  Dominican  Province  : 1221 — 1921  (Catholic  Truth 
Society,  3s.  6d.),  is  a collection  of  tracts  by  English  Dominicans 
describing  the  history,  aims,  and  methods  of  the  Black  Friars 
from  their  first  landing  in  England  to  the  present  day.  It  will 
be  a useful  appendix  to  the  large  literature  which  has  grown  up 
in  recent  years  round  the  rival  order  of  the  Franciscans  or  Grey 
Friars,  though  the  general  reader  will  learn  little  from  it  of  the 
differences  between  them,  doctrinal  or  otherwise,  or  of  their 
connection  with  the  Inquisition.  The  tracts  are  as  a rule  well 
written,  though  in  the  nature  of  things  there  is  a very  large 
amount  of  repetition  of  facts  elsewhere  stated  in  the  book.  It 
is  well  printed,  but  has  no  index. 


Books  of  the  Week 

ESSAYS  AND  BELLES  LETTRES 
Dante  e Boi.ogna.  Nuovi  Studi  e Documenti.  By  Giovanni  Livi. 
Bologna  : Zanichelli. 

Lords  and  Commoners.  By  Sir  Henry  Lucy.  Fisher  Unwin  : 
18s.  net. 

Mayfair  and  Montmartre.  By  Ralph  Nevill.  Methuen  : 15s. 
net. 

My  Life  of  Song.  By  Madame  Tetrazzini.  Cassell  : 21s.  net. 
Recollections  and  Reflections.  By  a Woman  of  No  Import- 
ance. Nash  : 12s.  6d.  net. 

Reminiscences  of  a Grenadier.  By  E.  R.  M.  Fryer.  Digby 
Long  : 6s.  net. 

Sculpture  of  To-day.  By  Kineton  Parkes.  Vol.  I.  Chapman 
& Hall  : 25s.  net. 

The  Roadmender.  By  Michael  Fairless.  New  Edition.  Illus- 
trated. Duckworth  : 21s.  net. 

SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY 
An  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  By  Wilhelm  Windelband. 
Fisher  Unwin  : 21s.  net. 

Epilepsy,  Hysteria  and  Neurasthenia.  By  Isaac  G.  Briggs. 
Methuen  : 5s.  net. 

The  Fourth  Dimension  Simply  Explained.  Edited  by  Henry 
P.  Manning.  Methuen  : 7s.  6d.  net. 


TRAVEL 

Kashmir  in  Sunlight  and  Shade.  By  C.  E.  Tyndale  Biscoe. 
Seeley  Service  : 12s.  6d.  ngt. 

Twenty-five  Years  in  East  Africa.  By  John  Roscoe.  Cam- 
bridge University  Press  : : 25s.  net. 

VERSE 

St.  Dunstan  : A Drama  in  Four  Acts.  By  B.  G.  Ambler. 
Elliott  Stock  : 5s.  net. 

The  Quatrains  of  I bn  et  Tefrid.  By  John  Payne.  John 
Payne  Society  : 15s.  net. 

Wade’s  Boat.  By  E.  H.  W.  Meyerstein.  Murray  : 5s.  net. 
FICTION 

A Little  More.  By  W.  B.  Maxwell.  Hutchinson  : 8s.  6d.  net. 
Canaan.  By  Graca  Aranha.  Translated  from  the  Portuguese 
by  M.  J.  Lorenti.  Allen  & Unwin  : 8s.  6d.  net. 

Conflict.  By  Henrietta  Leslie.  Collins  : 7s.  6d.  net. 

Crepe  de  Chine.  By  W.  Edward  Stirling.  Mills  & Boon  : 3s. 
6d,  net. 

Deb.  By  L.  B.  Wills.  Digby  Long  : 7s.  net. 

General  Bramble.  By  Andre  Maurois.  Lane  : 6s.  net. 

Going  Home.  By  Barry  Pain.  Werner  Laurie.  3s.  6d.  net. 
Over  Life’s  Edge.  By  Victoria  Cross.  Werner  Laurie  : 7s.  6d. 
net. 

Rose  and  Rose.  By  E.  V.  Lucas.  Methuen  : 6s.  net. 

Sally  Victrix.  By  Katharine  Tynan.  Collins  : 7s.  ,6d.  net. 
Santal.  By  Ronald  Firbank.  Grant  Richards  : 7s.  6d.  net. 
Some  Pirates  and  Marmaduke.  By  E.  A.  Wyke  Smith.  Illus- 
trated by  George  Morrow.  Lane  : 6s.  6d.  net. 

Spangles  of  Existence.  By  Robert  Blatchford.  Lane  : 6s.  net. 
The  Black  Moth.  By  Georgette  Heyer.  Constable. 

The  Blue  Hat.  By  Margaret  Westrup.  Fisher  Unwin  : 7s.  6d. 
The  Fly-by-Nights.  By  Major-General  Charles  Ross.  Murray  : 
7s,  6d.  net. 

The  Fool.  By  H.  C.  Bailey.  Methuen  : 7s.  6d.  net. 

Their  Hearts.  By  Violet  Hunt.  Stanley  Paul  : 8s.  6d.  net.. 
The  Little  Death.  By  I.  Forbes-Mosse.  Allen  & Unwin  : 
7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Substitute  Millionaire.  By  Hulbert  Footner.  Collins  : 
7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Thing.  By  Gertie  de  S.  Wentworth  James.  Werner 
Laurie  : :7s.  6d.  net. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

A History  of  Theatrical  Art  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Times. 
Vol.  VI.  By  Karl  Mantzius. 

An  English  Course  for  Everybody.  By  S.  P B.  Mats. 
Grant  Richards  : 6s.  net. 

More  Morrow.  Drawings  by  George  Morrow.  Methuen  : 6s. 
net. 

Seven  Peas  in  the  Pod.  By  Margery  Bailey.  Harrap  : 6s.  net. 
The  Soul  of  an  Animal.  By  T.  S.  Hawkins.  Allen  & Unwin  : 
6s.  net. 


A Library  List 

Across  the  Sahara  : Kufara.  By  Rosita  Forbes.  Cassell. 

A Few  Short  Runs.  By  Lord  Harris.  Murray. 

*A  Prince  in  Petrograd.  By  Edgar  Jepson.  Odhams. 

Astarte  By  Ralph  Earl  of  Lovelace.  Christophers. 

At  the  Supreme  War  Council.  By  Peter  E.  Wright.  Nash. 

Back  to  Methusaleh.  A Metabiological  Pentateuch.  By  George 
Bernard  Shaw.  Constable. 

♦Coquette.  By  Frank  Swinnerton. 

Dante.  1321-1921.  Essays  in  Commemoration.  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. 

Instructions  to  Young  Sportsmen  in  all  that  Relates  to  Guns  and 
Shooting.  By  Lt.-Col.  P.  Hawker,  edited  by  Eric  Parker. 
Jenkins. 

♦Joanna  Godden.  By  Sheila  Kaye-Smith.  Cassell. 

Life  and  Letters  of  John  Gay.  By  Lewis  Melville.  O Connor. 
♦Memoirs  of  a Midget.  By  Walter  de  la  Mare.  Collins. 

Modern  Democracies.  By  James  Lord  Bryce.  Macmillan. 
More  Essays  on  Books.  By  A.  Clutton  Brock.  Methuen. 

*Our  Little  Life.  J.  G.  Sime.  Grant  Richards. 

Portraits  of  the  Nineties.  By  E.  T.  Raymond.  Fisher  Unwin. 
Queen  Victoria.  By  Lytton  Strachey.  Chatto  and  Windus. 
♦Rich  Relatives.  By  Compton  Mackenzie.  Seeker. 

Roving  East  and  Roving  West.  By  E.  V.  Lucas.  Methuen. 
Streaks  of  Life.  By  Ethel  Smyth.  Longmans. 

♦The  Death  of  Society.  By  Romer  Wilson.  Collins. 

The  Irish  Situation.  By  Stephen  Gwynn.  Cape. 

The  Peace  Negotiations.  By  Robert  Lansing.  Constable. 

The  Press  and  the  General  Staff.  By  Neville  Lytton.  Collins. 
The  South  Sea  Bubble.  By  Lewis  Melville.  O’Connor. 

♦Vera.  By  the  author  of  ‘ Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden.’ 
Macmillan. 

With  the  Battle  Cruisers.  By  Filson  Young.  Cassell. 

*/|.s  asterisk  against  the  title  of  a book  signifies  that  it  is 
Fiction. 
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The  City 

This  Department  of  The  Saturday  Review  will 
on  October  i come  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Hartley 
Withers,  at  present  Editor  of  ' The  Economist.’ 

Stock  Markets 

THE  duration  of  the  present  spell  of  extreme 
ease  in  the  money  market  is  a matter  of 
uncertainty,  because  it  is  largely  due  to  arti- 
ficial considerations,  including  the  reparations  pay- 
ment. While  it  lasts  there  is  naturally  an 
increased  demand  for  gilt-edged  securities,  and 
marked  strength  has  been  displayed  by  War  Loan 
Fives  and  the  Funding  Loan.  Nevertheless,  the 
Government’s  financial  policy  continues  to  be  severely 
criticised,  and  investors  still  show  a preference  for  well- 
secured  Industrial  Debenture  stocks.  In  the  more 
speculative  markets  the  rapid  volte  face  in  Oil  shares  as 
the  result  of  pressure  being  applied  to  the  bears,  was 
the  chief  feature  of  the  past  week.  Doubtless  the  re- 
covery was  assisted  by  the  coming  visit  of  Mr.  Lamont 
and  other  financiers  to  Mexico  City,  to  discuss  the  debt 
question.  This  looks  as  if  the  promise  to  resume  pay- 
ment on  October  ist  will  be  honoured,  and  has  caused 
a rise  in  Mexican  External  Fives.  Grand  Trunks  have 
fallen  to  still  lower  depths  as  the  result  of  belated 
liquidation.  Argentine  Rails  failed  to  respond  to  the 
fulfilment  of  hopes  in  connection  with  increased  freight 
rates.  The  Foreign  market  has  been  dominated  by  the 
wild  movements  in  the  mark  and  the  franc,  the  net  re- 
sult of  which  was  to  establish  lower  levels  for  German 
and  French  loans.  The  view  is  held  in  well-informed 
quarters  that  Germany  is  deliberately  playing  for 
default  on  the  reparation  payments,  upon  which  too 
great  hopes  have  been  founded  by  successive  French 
Finance  Ministers. 

Industrials 

The  promise  of  increased  activity  has  hardly  been 
fulfilled,  though  the  Industrial  market  has  contained 
some  bright  spots,  Liebig  new  shares  have  moved 
up  sharply  in  the  belief  that,  despite  the  increase  in  the 
capital  there  will  be  little  or  no  reduction  in  the  divi- 
dend, which  has  been  maintained  at  25%  free  of  tax 
since  1914-15.  Nitrates  have  recovered  on  reports  as 
to  good  forward  contracts  having  been  made.  A 
further  meeting  of  producers  to  fix  prices  is  to  be  held 
shortly.  Low  Temperature  Carbonisations  ran  up 
sharply  on  the  plant  at  Barnsley  for  producing  coalite 
being  'in  full  operation.  The  old  Coalite  shares,  it  will 
be  remembered,  used  to  have  sensational  spurts,  fol- 
lowed by  oblivion.  Leading  Textiles  reacted  with  the 
price  of  cotton,  but  British  Dyestuffs  have  had  a sharp 
rise,  attributed  to  the  operation  of  the  new  Dyestuffs 
Act.  Iron  and  Steel  shares  have  tended  downwards 
under  the  lead  of  Vickers.  The  reduction  in  the 
Bolckow  Vaughan  profits  was  no  more  than  was  ex- 
pected. New  Debentures  have  been  placed  privately 
by  the  Yorkshire  Electric  Power  Company,  and  an 
issue  of  £500,000  7^%  Debenture  stock  is  being  made 
by  the  Manchester  Brewery  Company  at  95.  The 
stock  is  repayable  at  103  in  1951  and  looks  a good 
security  of  its  class. 

Lever  Bros.  Absorb  De  Bruyn 

The  latest  Lever  deal  with  De  Bruyn  Ltd.,  manufac- 
turers of  margarine,  etc.,  can  hardly  be  called  a fresh 


acquisition  by  the  former,  because  that  company  already 
held,  indirectly,  a dominating  interest  in  the  concern. 
The  Niger  Company,  now  controlled  by  Levers,  holds  a 
large  block  of  ordinary  shares  in  De  Bruyn,  and  the 
latest  proposal  that  holders  of  the  6%  Pref.  shares  of 
£ 1 each  in  the  latter,  should  exchange  share  for  share 
into  the  20%  5s.  Pref.  of  Lever  Bros.,  will  merely 
render  the  amalgamation  complete.  Pref.  shareholders 
in  De  Bruyn  are  now  informed  that  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  a dividend  for  some  years,  and  the  exchange 
is  therefore  recommended.  The  company  in  question 
was  badly  hit  by  the  war,  and  has  never  made  any  dis- 
tribution on  its  Ordinary  shares,  although  the  Pref. 
dividend  has  been  paid  up  to  last  year.  In  the  circum- 
stances, the  disparity  between  the  nominal  prices  of 
the  shares  to  be  exchanged  is  offset  by  the  fact  that  a 
security  of  doubtful  value,  at  present  dividendless,  is 
replaced  by  a much  more  secure  investment  likely  to 
give  a regular  yield  of  5%  instead  of  a problema- 
tical 6%. 

Grand  Trunks 

The  best  course  for  holders  of  Grand  Trunk  junior 
stocks,  after  the  terrific  slump  that  has  occurred,  would 
be  to  await  the  meeting  of  the  stockholders  which  will 
be  called  after  the  full  report  of  the  arbitrators’  judg- 
ment has  come  to  hand.  This  should  arrive  about  the 
end  of  next  week.  It  will  then  be  seen  what  chance 
there  is  of  a successful  appeal  to  the  Financial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council — a highly  expensive  proce- 
dure which  must  not  be  lightly  undertaken — or  whether 
it  would  be  wiser  to  rely  upon  the  “ compassionate 
consideration  ” of  the  Canadian  Government.  Of  all 
the  foolish  counsel  given  to  holders,  the  advice  to  attack 
their  own  Board  strikes  us  as  the  most  inept.  If  mis- 
takes have  been  made  in  the  past,  this  is  no  time  for 
recrimination,  and  we  consider  that  Sir  Alfred  Smithers 
and  the  Committee  should  be  supported  in  the  attitude 
they  have  taken  towards  the  decision.  This  is  briefly 
that,  without  the  admission  of  evidence  as  to  the 
physical  value  of  the  property,  the  arbitrators  cannot 
claim  to  have  had  the  full  facts  before  them.  Stress 
is  also  laid  upon  incidents  in  the  company’s  past  history 
which  seem  to  show  that  it  has  been  unfairly  treated  by 
successive  Governments.  The  fall  in  the  4%  Perpetual 
Debenture  stock,  the  Guaranteed  & Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  4%  Debenture  stock  is  merely  sympathetic,  the 
position  of  these  securities  being  unaffected  by  the 
award. 

Rubber  Shares 

The  neglected  and  disconsolate  Rubber  Share  Market 
shows  no  signs  of  improving.  A recent  feature  has 
been  the  weakness  of  Anglo-Dutch  plantations  of  Java, 
which  until  lately  was  one  of  the  firmest  shares  in  the 
list.  Shareholders  are  evidently  apprehensive  about 
the  threatened  fresh  taxation  in  Java,  to  which  we  re- 
ferred recently,  and  a good  deal  of  liquidation  has  been 
going  on.  Despite  the  company’s  great  cash  resources 
of  about  £1,000,000,  in  relation  to  a capital  of 
£2,000,000,  and  the  possession  of  one  of  the  finest  pro- 
perties in  the  Middle  East,  the  shares  have  fallen  below 
20/-  fromi  the  region  of  40/-  last  year.  As  a set-off  to 
this  depressing  factor,  the  market  has  been  cheered  by 
the  declaration  of  a 20%  dividend  by  Mount  Austin 
Rubber  Estates.  This  remarkable  result  at  a time 
when  rubber  is  selling  at  less  than  the  bare  cost  of  pro- 
I duction,  is  due  to  lucky  or  astute  forward  selling — 
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according-  to  the  point  of  view — when  the  price  of  the 
commodity  was  much  higher.  The  company  is  in  fact  on 
velvet,  for  it  has  a contract  this  year  to  deliver  1,200 
tons  of  rubber  at  from  2/4  to  2/6  per  lb.  and  another 
next  year  for  the  same  amount  at  2/4^. 


of  the  world.  It  is  understood  that  he  will  present 
;tn  interesting  repoit  to  the  committee  at  an  early  date. 
The  half-yearly  statistics  relating  to  stocks  and  con- 
sumption of  raw  cotton  throughout  the  world  will  be 
published  by  Mr.  Pearse  next  week. 


Leyland  & Birmingham  Report 

It  is  an  unusual  experience  for  Leyland  & Birming- 
ham, the  well-known  rubber  manufacturing  company, 
to  incur  a loss,  as  was  the  case  for  the  past  year.  For 
each  of  the  three  previous  periods  a dividend  of  15% 
was  paid  and  for  1918-19  a share  bonus  of  25%  was 
made,  in  addition.  The  adverse  result  for  the  year 
ended  June  last  is  attributed  to  “ abnormal  conditions 
prevailing  throughout  the  trading  period.”  After 
deducting  a claim  for  refund  of  E.P.D.  the  net  loss  was 
£20,014,  but  a substantial  balance  was  brought  in 
from  the  previous  year  and  there  still  remains  a surplus 
to  carry  forward  of  £34*622.  This  would  suffice  to 
pay  a fair  dividend,  but  in  view  of  the  present  financial 
position  the  board  recommend  its  retention.  This 
company  is  identified  with  the  rubber  road  paving  ex- 
periments that  have  been  made  in  the  borough  of  South- 
wark during  recent  years. 

E.P.D.  to  the  Rescue 

Some  of  the  tea  planting  companies  that  were  so 
heavily  hit  by  E.P.D.  in  the  past  have  now  reason. to 
thank  that  obnoxious  impost  for  keeping  intact  a nice 
little  cash  reserve  for  them.  Nearly  all  the  companies 
have  had  a very  bad  year,  showing  heavy  losses,  and 
are  now  claiming  large  refunds  of  duty  previously  paid. 
The  well-known  Doom  Dooma  Tea  Company  is  a case 
in  point.  Here  the  loss  for  the  past  year,  on  crop 
account,  amounted  to  £27,360  contrasting  with  a pre- 
war profit  standard  of  £34,603.  A very  considerable 
sum  is  therefore  refundable  by  the  Government,  so  that 
despite  the  actual  loss  for  the  year,  the  directors  seem 
justified  in  recommending  a final  dividend  of  5%  ab- 
sorbing £11,000,  and  making  10%  in  all.  Even  then 
it  is  expected  there  will  be  a good  balance  to1  carry  for- 
ward out  of  the  tax  refund. 

Of  course,  the  Tea  company  reports  that  are  coming 
out  for  the  past  year  afford  no  indication  of  the  marked 
improvement  in  the  industry  to  which  we  referred  last 
week.  After  all.  the  bulk  of  the  loss  incurred  by  pro- 
ducers was  due  to  the  adverse  rupee  exchange,  now 
back  to  normal,  and  the  consequent  reduction  in  costs 
together  wdth  the  better  prices  for  the  commodity  now 
being  paid,  will  be  clearly  reflected  in  the  reports  due 
a year  hence. 

Raw  Cotton  Fluctuations 

Our  Manchester  correspondent  writes  : Wide  fluc- 
tuations continue  to  take  place  in  raw  cotton  rates  in 
New  York  and  Liverpool.  It  seems  quite  impossible 
to  fix  a basis  on  which  business  in  yarn  and  cloth  can 
be  done,  and  most  buyers  are  holding  aloof  pending 
more  settled  conditions.  It  is  believed  that  if  values 
would  steady  about  the  present  level,  increased  activity 
in  manufactured  articles  would  be  experienced.  There 
has  been  terrific  gambling  in  raw  cotton  during  the  last 
few  weeks,  and  speculative  operations  have  by  no 
means  been  confined  to  America.  Lancashire  spinners 
are  securing  their  supplies  of  good  grade  material  and 
a feature  of  the  buying  this  week  has  been  the  extensive 
purchases  in  Peruvian  descriptions.  The  crop  in  the 
United  States  is  still  doing  badly  and  the  plants  in 
Texas  have  been  adversely  affected  by  the  storm  last 
week-end. 

International  Cotton  Statistics 

Mr.  Arno  Pearse,  the  Secretary  of  the  International 
Cotton  Federation,  has  just  returned  from  South 
America,  where  he  has  been  on  a mission  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  the  growth  of  cotton  in  that  part 


Textile  Shares 

The  market  for  textile  shares  on  the  Manchester 
Stock  Exchange  this  week  has  been  rather  easier.  Some 
of  the  fall  in  values  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  fears  of  a 
labour  crisis.  Crosses  and  Winkworth  have  been  firm 
on  the  announcement  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
directors  to  pay  the  usual  preference  dividend.  Stocks 
of  yarn  held  by  spinners  have  of  course  appreciated  in 
value  during  the  last  few  weeks,  and  the  financial  posi- 
tion is  better.  Mill  shares  have  been  rather  steadier. 
There  have  been  rumours  of  a Bolton  mill  changing 
hands.  The  Calico  Printers’  Association  meeting  is 
next  Wednesday.  As  the  settlement  with  the  Inland 
Revenue  Authorities  has  not  been  completed,  the  meet- 
ing will  be  adjourned  to  a later  date,  when  the  annual 
accounts  will  be  presented. 

Labour  Dispute  Settled 

The  labour  dispute  at  a cotton  mill  at  Oldham,  which 
promised  to  involve  the  industry  in  a serious  crisis,  has 
been  settled.  A week  or  two  ago  the  owners  of  the 
Anchor  Mills  decided  to  turn  from  coarse  to  fine  counts. 
This  decision  meant  an  alteration  in  the  machinery, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  certain  workpeople  to  “ play 
off  ” during  the  interval.  The  trade  union  contended 
that  the  operatives  should  be  paid  their  wages  or  re- 
ceive some  compensation  during  the  change,  and  gave 
notice  of  their  intention  to  strike  if  the  demand  was  not 
met.  Local  joint  meetings  between  the  employers  and 
the  trade  union  officials  were  held,  but  no  agreement 
could  be  reached.  The  matter  then  got  into  the  hands 
of  the  central  organisations  in  Manchester.  The  Mas- 
ters’ Federation  threatened  to  bring  about  a general 
lockout.  At  the  beginning  of  this  week  negotiations 
took  place  between  the  Masters’  Federation  and  the 
Cardroom  Operatives’  Association.  On  Wednesday 
the  strike  notices  were  withdrawn  and  the  dispute  was 
brought  to  an  end.  The  workpeople  evidently  realised 
that  their  policy  could  not  be  justified. 

The  Mining  Market 

The  fear  that  the  depreciation  in  the  sterling  value  of 
the  French  franc  would  induce  continental  realisations 
has  been  the  main  cause  of  the  weakness  in  the  mining 
market,  the  Kaffir  section  being  also  affected  by  some 
disappointment  over  the  August  monthly  returns  from 
the  mines,  working  costs  per  ton  showing  but  little  of 
the  reduction  which  was  expected,  while  the  absence 
of  any  official  confirmation  that  an  arrangement  had 


Send  a postcard  for  new  prospectus  of  the  B.D.”  Convertible 
Term  Assurances,  which  provide  maximum  cover  at  minimum 
rates  and  options  valuable  to  you  in  later  life.  As  a young  busi- 
ness man  desirous  of  affording  immediate  maximum  protection 
for  wife  and  dependants,  securing  the  special  rebate  allowed  by 
the  Income  Tax  Authorities,  and  making  monetary  provtsions 
for  retirement  or  old  aue,  this  secure  and  convenient  form  of  in- 
vestment and  assurance  should  be  particularly  attractive. 

Address — Life  Department 


Insurance  dUiSuCOMBMrr  ltd 

32  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C.2. 
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Adds  food  value  and  flavour 
to  all  meat  dishes. 

The  secret  of  economical  and  successful  cooking  can  be  found  in  the 
the  use  of  Armour’s  Extract  of  Beef.  This  is  just  Beef  essence 
the  soluble  salts  of  prime  lean  beef. 

To  meat  and  vegetable  dishes,  it  gives  fine  flavour  and  richness.  To  left-overs  it 
restores  the  sweetness  and  tastiness.  It  makes  delicious  stews  and  gravies.  Use 
it  in  croquettes,  salads  and  vegetable  dishes, — it  gives  relish  and  zest.  Thus,  it 
meets  many  kitchen  emergencies  and  solves  many  kitchen  problems. 

Armour’s  Extract  of  Beef  is  very  highly  concentrated  ; use  it  sparingly  else 
your  food  will  be  too  rich. 

Ask  your  Grocer.  Tell  him  you  must  have  it  and  he  will  get  it  for  you. 


The  Oval  Label  takes 


ft/firmourS" 


QUALITY 


the  guesswork  out  of 
food-buying. 


TRY  THIS  RECIPE 


Sauce  a la  Bechamel. 

(To  serve  with  chioken,  croquettes  and  delicate  meats). 


| cupful  boiling  water,  1 egg  yolk,  season  to  taste 
with  salt  and  pepper  with  a dash  oj  paprika. 


2 tablespoons  flour,  2 table  spoonsful  butter,  i cupful 
•'  Veribest  " Evaporated  Milk,  1 tablespoonful  Armour  s 
Extract  of  Beef. 

Method-  Rub  the  flour  smooth  in  the  melted  butter,  add  the  milk  and  Armour  s Extract 
of  Reef  dissolved  in  the  boiling  water.  Stir  until  sauce  boils,  add  seasoning,  take  from 
heat  and  add  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  beaten  with  a teaspoonful  of  evaporated  milk.  Re-heat 
and  serve.  When  flour  and  butter  are  properly  blended  these  sauces  do  not  require  straining. 

Though  not  marked  with  the  Oval  Label,  Armour’s  Extract  of  Beef  is  especially  high  grade, 
and  vou  will  never  regret  having  a 2oz.,  4oz.,  8oz.,  or  16oz.  jar  in  your  larder  for  every  emerg  n y. 
When  ordering  food  for  your  table  be  guided  by  the  Oval  Label— the  mark  that  signifies  highest 

uniform  quality. 


QUEEN'S  HOUSE 


ARMOUR  COMPANY 

LIMITED 

LONDON 


K1NGSWAY 


! CUT  THIS  OUT. 

THE  RUSSIAN  FAMINE 

SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

NATIONAL  APPEAL 

PRESIDENT  — THE  LORD  MAYOR  OF  LONDON. 

To  the  Publisher,  j 

The  " SATURDAY  REVIEW," 

Signed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, the  Prime  Minister,  Cardinal  Bourne,  Sir  Arthur 
Stanley  (on  behalf  of  the  British  Red  Cross  Society)  and 
many  others. 

9 KING  STREET.,  COVENT  GARDEN. 
LONDON,  W.C.2. 

DR.  NANSEN’S  GUARANTEES  ACCEPTED 

BY 

The  Joint  Council  of  the  Bed  Cross  at 
Geneva  and  the  British  Bed  Cross  Society. 

Please  send  me  a copy  of  The  “SATURDAY 

REVIEW  post  free  each  week  for  ^ mQnths 

, . , , , Cheque  t £1  10s. 

for  which  I enciose  tor 

BRITISH  CONTROL  ASSURED 

DOCTOR  NANSEN  ACCEPTS  A NOMINEE  OF  THE 
BRITISH  RED  CROSS  TO  SUPERVISE  AND  CON- 
TROL DISTRIBUTION  OF  ALL  BRITISH  RELIEF. 

DONATIONS  (if  sq  desired)  MAY  BE  EAR-MARKED 
FOR  CHILD  RELIEF  ONLY. 

Name - 

DELAY  NO  LONGER 

Address I 

SUPPORT  THE  NATIONAL  EFFORT 
ON  BEHALF  OF  STARVING  RUSSIA  BY 

Date 

SENDING  YOUR  DONATION  (big  or  small)  PROMPTLY  TO 
; THE  HON.  TREASURER,  RUSSIAN  FAMINE  RELIEF  FUND, 
FISHMONGERS’  HALL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Fund  directed  by  the  Imperial  War  Relief  Fund  (Registered 
under  War  Charities  Act,  1916.) 
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been  fixed  up  with  the  Union  Government  with  regard 
to  the  ex-enemv  holdings  was  considered  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  slowly  rising  price  in  currency  of  gold  was 
ignored,  although  indications  are  not  absent  that  the 
price  may  presently  substantially  advance  unless  trade 
conditions  in  this  country  materially  alter  for  the  better. 
Diamond  shares  have,  been  a feature  of  weakness, 
American  prosperity — the  bulk  of  the  stones  go  to  the 
United  States — improving  far  more  slowly  than  was 
generally  expected.  Rhodesians,  under  the  lead  of 
Chartered,  have  been  offered  at  lower  prices,  while 
there  has  been  practically  nothing  doing  in  either  West 
Africans  or  Nigerians.  At  one  time  there  was  quite  a 
burst  of  activity  in  Burma  Corporations,  but  the  de- 
mand being  satisfied,  the  shares  have  relapsed  into 
inactivity.  The  improvement  in  the  price  of  silver  has 
brought  little  comfort  to  the  shareholders  of  Mexican 
mining  stocks,  most  of  which  have  suffered  from  falling 
quotations.  Copper  appears  to  be  hardening,  but  the 
movement  has  not  yet  been  sufficient  to  bring  about  any 
enquiry  for  the  shares  of  producers.  Russo-Asiatics 
have  been  firm,  but  quiet,  at  9/6. 

Nigerian  Tin 

It  is  about  fifteen  years  ago  that  rumours  of  exten- 
sive tin  deposits  in  Northern  Nigeria  trickled  through 
to1  the  Stock  Exchange.  A good  deal  of  money  has  been 
made  in  mining  ventures,  and  a private  syndicate  was 
speedily  organised  for  the  purpose  of  sending  out  an 
expedition  to  investigate  the  reports.  The  venture 
was  followed  by  others,  and  numerous  companies  were 
formed  to  secure  and  work  the  mineralised  areas  which 
were  located.  At  the  beginning  some  of  these  com- 
panies did  remarkably  well,  distributing  substantial 
dividends  to  their  shareholders,  whose  holdings  largely 
appreciated  in  capital  values.  The  price  of  the  metal 
was  then  about  £160  per  ton,  and  in  spite  of  the  lack 
of  transport  in  the  country,  and  the  absence  of  know- 
ledge of  the  geology,  the  shallow  deposits  which  were 
then  worked  gave  satisfactory  results.  After  these 
shallow  deposits  became  exhausted,  operations  had  to 
be  conducted  on  more  technical  principles,  the  breaking 
down  of  the  ground  by  jets  of  water  under  pressure 
being  generally  adopted.  Although  expenses  increased, 
the  greater  quantity  of  ground  treated  allowed  of  good 
returns  being  made.  Then  the  war  intervened,  and  the 
price  of  tin  rose  to  a level  which  made  economy  in 
production  unnecessary.  When  the  slump  came,  ex- 
penses remained  high,  and  few  of  the  companies  were 
able  to  cover  expenditure.  One  or  two  of  the  concerns 
have  recognised  the  altered  conditions,  and  are  now 
obtaining  the  same  results  with  four  or  five  white  men  as 
where  a few  months  ago  30  were  employed.  Tin  con- 
centrates can  now  be  mined  at  a cost  on  the  spot  of 
.£12  per  ton,  to  which  has  to'  be  added  freightage  to 
Liverpool,  say  £16,  smelters’  charges  approximately 
£15  per  ton,  and  overhead  charges  and  London  ex- 
penses. With  tin  at  £160  the  value  of  concentrates 
would  be  £120,  so  that  something  like  £80  per  ton 
should  be  available  for  management  expenses  and 
profit.  Unfortunately  the  majority  of  directors  appear 
wedded  to  extravagance,  but  the  need  of  further  work- 
ing capital  may  enforce  economy.  The  discovery  of 
gold — alluvial  and  lode — may  also  assist  to  recreate 
public  interest  in  Nigerian  mining. 

Oil  Market  Notes 

During  the  last  week  the  market  has  been  dominated 
by  the  feverish  movements  of  Foreign  Exchange. 
Although  the  price  of  Mexican  Eagle  in  Paris  has  re- 
mained steady,  they  have  been  selling  in  London  all  the 
week  and  the  price  has  fallen  from  5!  to  4! — after 
lowest  price  4 11/16.  Shells  have  also  been  sold  and 
the  price  closes  4!  after  5^.  Royal  Dutch  close  40,  the 
extreme  fluctuation  being  38  and  41^.  Burmah  are  sf 
after  5 9/16  and  5f.  The  Trinidad  group  remain  life- 
less, and  slightly  lower,  Apex  1 27/32,  Central  3 and 
Leaseholds  1 15/16.  A fair  amount  of  liquidation  has 


been  in  progress  from  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  be- 
lieved to  have  been  caused  by  losses  made  in  the  cotton 
market. 

Mexican  Shipments 

The  opening  weeks  of  August  found  Mexican  oil 
shipments  still  marking  time,  as  in  July,  so  far  as  the 
leading  American  producers  were  concerned.  With- 
out doubt  more  recent  political  events  in  Mexico'  City 
will  have  resulted  towards  the  close  of  the  month  in 
fresh  accessions  to  the  ranks  of  the  companies  actively 
shipping.  During  the  first  ten  days  of  August  the  low 
July  average  was  maintained,  but  American  producers 
displayed  more  confidence  in  the  outlook.  Two  of 
these  companies — the  Del  Agwi  and  the  East  Coast — 
forged  well  to  the  front  with  shipments  in  the  ten  days 
period,  their  respective  totals  being  436,353  and  164,000 
barrels.  Mexican  Eagle  Oil  Company  figures  to  hand 
apply  only  to  the  first  six  days  of  August,  giving  a total 
of  238,570  barrels.  July  made  a similarly  modest 
opening  for  this  company,  but  closed  with  a total  in 
the  record  class,  and  the  figures  just  quoted  do  not  em- 
brace the  coastwise  shipments.  August  is  likely  to 
show  a big  revival  of  activity  so  far  as  the  Corona  Com- 
pany (Shell)  is  concerned.  During  the  week  ending 
August  20th,  this  company’s  shipments — 200,000  bar- 
rels^— equalled  its  total  for  the  whole  of  the  previous 
month.  Most  of  these  shipments  consisted  of  fuel  oil 
to  European  markets.  Advices  indicate  that  as  August 
progresed  La  Corona  gave  every  indication  of  increased 
activity,  since  no  company  in  recent  weeks  is  being 
favoured  with  so  many  new  completions  of  promise — 
Lot  224  Amatlan  calling  for  special  attention  in  this! 
respect.  The  present  month,  too,  inaugurates  the  first 
unit  of  the  new  refinery  at  Chijol,  by  means  of  which 
the  company  expects  to  turn  out  15,000  barrels  of  re- 
fined products  daily.  This  refinery  will  handle  southern 
crude  through  the  new  8 in.  pipe-line.  By  November  1, 
the  second  unit  (served  by  a 10  in.  pipe-line  running 
parallel  to  the  8 in.)  will  be  in  operation,  when  the  total 
capacity  of  the  Chijol  refinery  will  be  some  30,000  bar- 
rels daily.  Thus  events  as  outlined  in  Sir  Henry 
Detering’s  speech  in  the  early  summer,  when  he  indi- 
cated Mexico’s  vanishing  dependence  on  American 
refining  facilities,  would  appear  to  have  already 
registered  an  important  advance. 

Mexican  Taxes 

The  increased  export  tax  on  oil— now  in  process  of 
adjustment  at  the  Conference  in  Mexico  City — did  not 
add  to  the  Mexican  Government’s  popularity  with  the 
“ foreign  ” producing  companies.  Equally,  the  new 
tax  on  oil  imported  into  Mexico — operative  as  from 
August  1 — is  calculated  to  flutter  the  native  consumer, 
especially  in  Northern  Mexico,  which  has  of  late  been 
an  active  importer  of  oil  from  the  Texas  fields,  thanks 
mainly  to  suspended  activity  in  the  Tampico*  field,  and 
transporation  difficulties.  The  government,  however, 
has  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  it  is  at  least  not 
imposing  an  unmitigated  hardship  on  all  and  sundry, 
since  those  interests  chiefly  responsible  for  internal 
oil  distribution  may  confidently  be  expected  to  lodge 
no  complaint.  It  will  be  recalled,  for  instance,  that 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  half  its  total  pro- 
duction is  disposed  of  by  the  Mexican  Eagle  Company 
in  Mexico  itself.  No  little  piquancy  therefore  is  fur- 
nished by  this  further  move  of  the  government  to 
ensure  for  Mexico  as  ample  reward  as  may  be  from'  the 
national  petroleum  resources.  The  motto  “ For  Our- 
selves Alone  ” is  evidently  not  to  be  confined  to  any 
one  country.  On  this  oil  tax  problem'  no  useful  purpose 
can  be  served  by  ignoring  the  fact  that,  to  date,  the 
Mexican  oilfields  compare  more  than  favourably  with 
the  over-all  costs  obtaining  in  any  other  field.  Leading 
Mexicans  are  the  first  to  admit  that  the  chief  severity 
of  oil  taxation  in  their  country  lies  in  the  uncertainty 
of  the  process,  thus  prejudicing  operators’  contract 
dispositions. 
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Macmillan’s  List 

Extra  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

VERA 

A New  Novel 

By  the  author  of 

“ Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden.” 


Thomas  Hardy’s  Works. 

UNIFORM  EDITION.  23  Vols.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth 
gilt,  6s.  net  each. 

POCKET  EDITION.  22  Vols.  F’cap  8vo.  Cloth 
4s.  6d.  net ; limp  leather,  6s.  net  each. 

THE  WESSEX  EDITION.  22  Vols.  Cloth  extra. 
8vo.  10s.  6d.  net  each. 

The  Political  Economy  of  War. 

By  A.  C.  PIGOU,  M.A.,  professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Crown 
8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

***  The  treatment  is  more  simple  than  is  the  case  in  his  other 
works,  and  consequently  he  should  appeal  to  the  general  reader 
as  well  as  to  those  who  are  specially  interested  in  the  subject. 

J.  M.  KEYNES’S  NEW  BOOK. 

A Treatise  on  Probability. 

By  JOHN  MAYNARD  KEYNES,  C.B.,  Fellow  of 
King’s  College,  Cambridge,  author  of  “ The  Economic 
Consequences  of  the  Peace.”  8vo.  18s.  net. 

The  Times  : — “ A work  of  real  importance.  . . . Mr.  Keynes’s 

book  will  certainly  add  to  his  reputation,  and  is,  indeed,  in  our 
opinion,  the  best  book  he  has  yet  written.” 

The  English  Prison  System. 

By  SIR  EVELYN  RUGGLES-BRISE,  K.C.B.,  Chair- 
man of  the  Prison  Commission  for  England  and 
Wales,  and  President  of  the  International  Prison 
Commission.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

This  work  deals  with  the  history  and  leading  features  of  the 
English  Prison  System,  and  especially  its  more  notable  developments 
of  recent  years. 

The  Angami  Nagas. 

With  Some  Notes  on  Neighbouring  Tribes. 

By  J.  H.  HUTTON,  C.I.E.,  M.A.  (Indian  Civil  Ser- 
vice). With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  (Published  by 
direction  of  the  Assam  Administration.)  8vo.  40s. 
net. 

The  Spectator  : — “ A scholarly  volume.  . . Mr.  Hutton’s  book  is 
typical  of  the  excellent  work  that  many  of  our  trained  administrators 
have  done  in  preserving  a faithful  and  sympathetic  record  of  the 
primitive  races  under  their  guardianship  before  the  traditional  habits 
and  customs  are  submerged  by  the  spread  of  Western  civilization.” 

The  Round  Table. 

A Quarterly  Review  of  the  Politics  of  the  British 
Commonwealth.  5s.  net.  Annual  Subscription,  20s. 
post  free. 

***  Macmillan's  Auti.mn  Announcement  List  with  Descriptive  Notes 
post  jree  on  application. 

MACMILLAN  & Co.,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  W.C.2 


Sir 

James  Barrie 

inspired  by  what  he  terms  “A 
tobacco  to  live  for”  has  rendered 
lasting  service  to  all  smokers 
of  Craven  Mixture. 

Nothing  can  induce  us. 
as  manufacturers  of  this 
famous  blend  to  depart 
in  the  minutest  degree 
from  the  prescription  of 
the  original  master  hand, 
who  in  1867  created  this 
blend  at  the  express 
command  of  the  Third 
Earl  of  Craven. 

Sold  in  Ordinary 
and  Broad  Cut 

2 oz.  2/5  4 oz.  4/10 

Carreras.  Ltd .,  London,  Est.  1788 , 


Get  a Tin  To-day 


Craven  Mixture 


THE  BODLEY  HEAD  LIST. 


THE  ESCAPING  CLUB. 

By  A.  J.  EVANS,  the  well-known  Hampshire,  Kent,  and 
England  cricketer.  First  Edition  sold  out  a week  after 
publication.  New  Edition  now  ready.  7s.  6d.  net. 

“ Material  enough  for  a dozen  thrilling  stories  . . an  absorbing 
and  enthralling  narrative.” — Morning  Post. 

“ Every  bit  as  exciting  as  a piece  of  fiction  by  Stevenson  or  Sir 
Rider  Haggard.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

THE  SECRETS  OF  A KUTTITE. 

By  Captain  E.  O.  MOUSLEY,  R.F.A.  8s.  6d.  net. 

“ Related  with  spirit,  shrewdness,  and  a keen  power  of  descrip- 
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NEW  EDITIONS. 
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Notes  of  the  Week 

THE  Prime  Minister,  entrenched  in  his  second  line 
at  Gairloch,  beckoning  the  coy  Sinn  Feiners  with 
one  hand  and  with  the  other  holding  off  the 
advancing  Labour  Mayors  (who'  on  Monday  had  occu- 
pied Inverness,  and  by  Tuesday  evening,  in  spite  of  the 
melancholy  protests  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  physician, 
had  dug  themselves  in  at  the  Gairloch  Hotel),  is  a man 
sufficiently  beset  by  circumstances  to  deserve  our  sym- 
pathy, without  the  addition  of  the  Inverness  dentist. 
As  we  go  to  Press  the  Labour  Mayors  have  established 
contact  and  an  action  is  developing.  Various  strong 
points  in  the  neighbourhood  are  held  by  Cabinet 
Ministers,  but  the  road  to  the  South  is  undefended. 
With  so  many  of  his  boomerangs  returning  upon 
him,  the  Prime  Minister  is  personally  in  a position  of 
some  difficulty,  and  his  method  of  extricating  himself 
from  it  will  be  worth  watching.  That  he  will  so  extricate 
himself  we  are  quite  sure,  although  at  what  and  whose 
cost  is  a question  of  a more  serious  kind. 


The  country  is  waiting  with  some  anxiety  for  the 
Cabinet’s  reply  to  Mr.  de  Valera’s  telegram  of  Monday. 
One  way  or  the  other  it  is  likely  to'  be  decisive.  The 
Sinn  Fein  leader  disclaimed  the  idea  of  asking  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  to'  accept  any  conditions  precedent  to  a 
conference,  looked  forward  to-  a treaty  of  accommoda- 
tion and  association  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
as  the  result  of  unfettered  discussion  among  their 
representatives,  and  wanted  in  effect  to  be  informed 
whether  it  was  demanded  that  the  Irish  delegates 
should  abjure  the  Republic  beforehand.  If  so,  the  con- 
ference could  never  meet.  Mr.  de  Valera  and  his 
colleagues,  in  other  words,  do  not  ask  Great  Britain 
to  recognise  the  Republic,  but  at  the  same  time  will 
not  hear  of  themselves  being  asked  to  renounce  it. 
They  want  the  ultimate  settlement  to  wear  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  negotiated  and  ratified  by  a free 
and  equal  Ireland  instead  of  being  imposed  upon  her; 
and  it  is  all  to  the  interests  of  both  parties  that  their 
humour  should  be  gratified.  If  and  when  the  confer- 


ence meets,  the  Republic  and  independence  and  the 
consent  of  the  governed  and  the  distinction  between 
self-recognition  and  self-determination  are  pretty  sure 
to  fade  tactfully  away  while  the  fixed  and  tangible 
realities  of  the  problem  come  to  the  front.  All  the 
more  reason  why  both  sides  should  have  done  with 
dialectics  at  a distance  and  come  to  grips  with  facts 
at  a round  table. 


The  resumed  session  of  the  Northern  Parliament  of 
Ireland  has  so  far  been  remarkable  for  nothing  save  a 
commendable  restraint.  Both  Lord  Londonderry  and 
the  Premier,  while  expressing  their  desire  for  peace  and 
eventual  co-operation,  displayed  a frankness  concerning 
the  late  negotiations  at  Downing  Street  which  is  very 
typical  of  the  whole  Ulster  attitude.  That  attitude  is 
one  of  the  business  man  towards  a business  proposi- 
tion. They  entered  into  a conference,  these  speakers 
avowed,  out  of  no  considerations  other  than  those  of 
expediency.  It  seemed  to  their  advantage  to  do  so.  In 
a precisely  similar  way  they  will  accept  or  reject  sug- 
gestions for  a modification  of  their  constitution  in  favour 
of  union  with  the  South,  according  as  to  whether  it 
seems  to  their  advantage  to1  do  so  or  not.  No  other 
considerations  will  weigh  with  them.  The  so-called 
Ulster  problem  is  less  racial  and  sectarian  and  patriotic 
than  simply  practical. 


Unemployment  is  beginning  to  yield,  but  only  very 
slightly,  to  the  trade  revival.  By  no  possibility,  how- 
ever, can  the  revival  gather  force  enough  to1  absorb 
the  million  and  a half  workers  who'  are  now  out  of  a 
job  before  the  new  year.  We  are  in  for  a black  winter 
at  a time  when  all  the  funds  and  schemes  for  meeting 
distress  are  exceptionally  depleted.  The  state  of  the 
national  finances  could  hardly  be  better  gauged  than 
by  the  admitted  inadequacy  of  the  Government’s  pro- 
posals for  dealing  with  the  situation.  They  do  not  go 
beyond  a promise  that  the  State  will  find  half  the  in- 
terest and  sinking  fund  for  a limited  number  of  years 
to'  enable  local  authorities  to  raise  loans  for  starting 
relief  works.  Mr.  Clynes  has  written  to  the  Speaker 
suggesting  that  Parliament  should  be  summoned.  But 
except  to  talk  about  it  and  about,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  Parliament  could  contribute  much  to  a. problem 
the  solution  of  which  must  be  mainly  administrative. 
During  the  war  by  our  genius  for  improvisation  we 
cracked  some  very  hard  nuts,  but  in  this  case  emer- 
gency measures  will  not  carry  us  far.  WLat  is  needed 
is  a recognition  that  unemployment  is  the  cancer  of 
the  industrial  system,  that  it  must  be  treated  on  national 
and  uniform  lines,  that  the  responsibility  for  providing 
for  its  surplus  labour  must  fall  first  of  all  on  each  in- 
dustry, and  that  the  State  and  the  municipalities  should 
hammer  out  a broad  policy  of  relief  capable  of  being 
put  into  instant  execution.  The  thing  can  be  done, 
and  most  certainly  it  ought  to  be  done. 


The  Trade  Boards  are  a classic  example  of  how  good 
intentions  may  come  to  grief.  The  Acts  of  1909^  and 
1916  were  devised  to  do  away  with  “ sweating  in 
trades  in  which  the  workers  had  proved  incapable  of 
looking  after  their  own  interests,  and  in  which  good 
employers  ’ ’ had  to1  face  the  competition  of  less  scrupul- 
ous men.  They  worked  just  tolerably  in  good  times; 
in  the  present  bad  times  they  have  done  serious  harm 
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to  the  trades  whose  wage-rates  came  under  their  con- 
trol. Equal  numbers  of  employers  and  employed  sit  on 
the  Boards,  with  a neutral  element  appointed  by  the 
Ministry  of  Labour — which  element,  naturally,  has 
generally  had  the  casting  vote,  and  has  in  many  cases 
given  it,  in  ignorant  good  faith,  for  a minimum  wage- 
rate  which  the  employers  could  only  pay  at  a loss.  To 
get  a rate  re-adjusted  has  been  a long  business;  and 
then  a period  of  months  had  to  elapse  before  the  new 
rate  came  into  force — this  while  the  business  position 
was  changing  from  day  to  day.  Also,  the  Boards  have 
generally  failed  to  make  any  distinction  between 
minimum  rates  in  one  part  of  the  country  and  another; 
the  necessity  of  which  is  recognized  even  in  Trade 
Union  practice.  In  the  conditions  of  to-day  employers 
have  been  obliged  either  to  discharge  their  people  or 
enter  into  an  illegal  agreement  with  them,  and  run  the 
risk  of  being  prosecuted,  as  some  have  been.  Lord 
Cave’s  Committee  has  to  solve  the  problem,  of  getting 
this  state  of  things  altered  in  accordance  with  ordinary 
commonsense  and  humanity,  without  the  long  delay 
involved  in  getting  the  law  amended  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 


The  League  of  Nations,  the  second  Assembly  of 
which  is  now  being  held  at  Geneva,  is  really  on  its  trial 
before  the  world,  and  is  daily  giving  evidence  for  and 
against  itself  in  all  its  sayings  and  doings.  A case  in 
point  is  the  Vilna  question.  Is  Vilna  with  its  surround- 
ing territory  to  go  to  Lithuania,  who  unquestionably 
has  a strong  historic  claim  to  it,  or  to  Poland,  who 
amongst  other  reasons  can  advance  that  of  possession? 
No  one  believes  that  Zeligowski,  though  she  has 
disowned  him,  does  not  hold  it  for  her.  The  question 
has  been  before  the  League  before,  and  Zeligowski 
drove  the  Lithuanians  out  of  their  old  capital  in  bold 
defiance  of  the  League.  But  the  League  has  perse- 
vered, and  under  its  auspices  negotiations  took  place 
in  April-May  at  Brussels  which,  though  apparently 
fruitless  at  the  time,  have  led  to  the  proposals  drawn  up 
by  M.  Hymans  being  accepted  with  some  reservations 
by  Lithuania,  who  is  willing  to  give  Vilna  autonomy 
and  the  use  of  Polish  as  well  as  Lithuanian  in  its  Diet. 
Poland,  however,  is  recalcitrant,  and  it  was  this  atti- 
tude of  hers  that  was  before  the  Council  of  the  League 
at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  when  it  was  roundly  con- 
demned by  Mr.  Balfour  and  other  speakers,  including 
M.  Bourgeois  for  France — an  important  thing,  as 
Poland  is  generally  supposed  to-  look  for  support  to 
the  French.  Poland  further  showed  her  ill-will  to 
Lithuania  by  voting  against  that  nation’s  admission  to 
the  League.  As  all  the  other  members  except  Rumania 
voted  for  the  admission  of  Lithuania,  the  League  surely 
can  now  take  action,  and  this  will  imply  de  jure  recog- 
nition, to  obtain  which  the  Lithuanians  are  naturally 
very  keen.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  League 
will  do  if  Poland  continues  obstinate. 


That  Lord  Reading  is  capable  of  learning  is  shown 
by  his  action  irf  arresting  the  brothers  Ali.  Those 
notorious  Mohammedan  firebrands  have  been  a source 
of  serious  trouble  in  India  for  some  years,  and  in  May 
the  Indian  Government  decided  to  prosecute  them  be- 
cause of  the  inflammatory  speeches  they  had  made  in 
the  United  Provinces.  But  wishing,  no  doubt,  to 
hasten  slowly,  Lord  Reading,  after  an  interview  with 
Ghandi,  permitted  them  to  get  off  on  their  apologising 
and  promising  amendment  in  a document  which  they 
signed.  They  repeatedly  broke  this  pledge,  most 
flagrantly  at  the  All  Indian  Caliphate  Conference  at 
Karachi,  and  their  arrest  has  followed  naturally 
enough.  In  addressing  their  Moslem  audiences  the 
phrase  most  commonly  on  their  lips  was  a passionate 
adjuration  to  die  for  their  religion,  a calculated  incite- 
ment to  violence,  the  terrible  effect  of  which  on  ignorant 
and  fanatic  Mohammedans  has  been  seen  in  the  Moplah 
rebellion  with  its  bloodshed  and  ruin,  a rebellion  which 
does  not  yet  appear  to  be  altogether  suppressed.  There 


can  be  no  mistaking  whither  such  an  agitation  as  that 
conducted  so  persistently  by  the  brothers  Ali  and  others 
of  the  same  stripe  leads,  and  it  is  more  than  time  to 
deal  firmly  with  it.  The  activities  of  Ghandi  merit  the 
closest  attention. 


In  the  somewhat  plaintive  Note  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment that  wTas  published  this  week  Lord  Curzon  drew 
attention  to  the  malign  activities  of  the  Bolshevists  in 
Persia  and  elsewhere,  with  their  undisguised  threat  to 
India.  We  understand  that  in  November  Sir  Percy 
Loraine  is  going  out  to  Teheran  in  succession  to  Mr. 
H.  C.  Norman  as  Minister.  The  appointment  was  an- 
nounced a few  days  ago  by  the  Times  in  a message 
from  its  Special  Correspondent  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
though  it  seems  a little  strange  that  Printing  House 
Square  should  get  its  information  in  this  manner  and 
not  the  other  way  about,  we  certainly  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  news  itself;  for  the  appointment  creates  a wel- 
come precedent  in  the  Diplomatic  Service.  Sir  Percy 
is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  our  young  diplomats,  and 
his  promotion  to  Minister  is  probably  a “ record,”  as 
he  was  given  the  rank  of  Counsellor  less  than  a year 
ago.  Now  a little  over  forty,  he  entered  the  Diplomatic 
Service  in  1904,  after  serving  with  the  Imperial  Yeo- 
many  in  the  Boer  War.  He  speaks  both  Turkish  and 
Persian,  having  been  at  Constantinople,  and  a member 
of  the  Teheran  legation,  from  1907  to  1909.  Later  he 
was  at  Peking,  Paris,  Madrid,  and  Warsaw,  his  work 
at  the  last-named  city  being  specially  notable.  He  was 
attached  to  the  Delegation  to  the  Peace  Conference  at 
Paris,  and  was  a member  of  Sir  George  Clerk’s  special 
Mission  to  Hungary. 


The  Soviet  Government  seem  blind  to  their  bene- 
factors. Their  Trade  agreement  with  Great  Britain 
could  hardly  fail  to  benefit  their  distracted  country  yet 
they  deliberately  imperil  its  permanence  by  persistent 
acts  of  hostility.  An  equal  perversity  marks  their 
handling  of  the  famine  crisis,  all  outside  efforts  of  miti- 
gation being  met  with  evasion  and  obstacles  at  every 
turn.  The  Mosoow  Government  need  continue  along 
these  lines  very  little  further  to  destroy  altogether  what 
small  measure  of  goodwill  still  exists  between  them 
and  this  country.  Those  who  have  a mind — and  means 
— to  contribute  towards  the  relief  of  famine  in  Russia 
want  but  small  encouragement  to-  turn  their  attentions 
exclusively  to  starvation  nearer  home. 


In  the  political  chaos  which  is  China  figures  come 
and  go  as  in  some  shadow  play.  Last  year  it  was 
Marshal  Tuan  Chi-jui,  thrice  Premier  and  the  most  im- 
portant Chinaman  since  Yuan  Shi-kai,  who  was  forced 
.0  retire  into  private  life.  The  present  year  has  seen 
a similar  fate  overtake  Wang  Chan-yuan,  the  Tuchun 
or  Military  Governor  of  Hupeh,  master  of  the  great 
inland  cities  of  the  Yangtsze,  and  gorged  with  their 
plunder.  In  both  cases  their  fall  was  brought  about 
by  one  and  the  same  military  leader,  General  Wu  Peifu, 
who  has  now  become  Inspector-General  of  Hupeh  as 
well  as  of  Hunan,  and  is  thereby  on  an  equality  with 
those  other  super-Tuchuns  of  the  North,  Chang  Tso-lin 
of  Manchuria  and  Tsao  Kun  of  Chihli.  In  the  opera- 
tions around  Peking  in  1920,  which  resulted  in  the 
overthrow  of  Tuan  Chi-jui,  General  Wu  appeared  merely 
as  a divisional  commander  of  the  troops  of  Tsao  Kun, 
but  it  was  he  who  did  most  of  the  fighting.  His  rise 
has  been  astonishingly  rapid,  but  he  is  a remarkable 
man,  and  some  competent  observers  maintain  that  the 
struggle  in  China  will  be  between  him  and  Chang  Tso- 
lin.  Hitherto  he  has  been  regarded  as  the  champion 
of  the  people,  as  a progressive,  and  as  distinctly  anti- 
Japanese. 


Although  China  is  weak  politically,  she  is  anything 
but  weak  industrially,  and  this  perhaps  is  the  reason 
why  she  is  so  well-served  by  her  diplomats,  who  are 
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highly-educated  in  the  Western  as  well  as  the  Eastern 
sense,  and  take  no  part  in  their  internal  politics — a 
fact  that  is  not  generally  understood.  China  will  he 
represented  at  Washington  hy  some  of  her  best  men, 
and  they  are  sure  of  a sympathetic  reception.  With 
the  approach  of  the  Conference  it  becomes  more  and 
more  evident  that  China  will  occupy  most  of  its  atten- 
tion, as  indeed  is  shown  by  the  agenda  just  issued. 
Japan  has  known  this  thoroughly  all  along,  and  is 
already  displaying  her  skill  and  wisdom  in  handling  a 
difficult  situation  by  offering  concessions  to  China  with 
respect  to  Shantung.  Although  not  quite  satisfactory 
to  the  Chinese,  they  afford  a much  better  basis  for 
friendly  negotiation  than  any  previous  proposals.  Japan 
announces  her  readiness  to  renounce  various  rights 
given  to  her  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  provided  China 
accepts  an  arrangement  for  the  joint  control  of  the 
Shantung  railyway.  Afraid  of  Japan,  China  thinks  that 
this  joint  control  will  in  practice  mean  Japanese  control, 
and  naturally  she  does  not  like  the  idea.  Evidence  that 
Japan  can  adjust  her  policy  to  the  position  of  affairs  is 
afforded  by  the  agreement  regarding  Yap  which  she  is 
making  with  the  United  States. 


The  failure  of  the  Home  Office  to  undo  an  act  of 
injustice  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Norman  Weisz,  its  expul- 
sion of  Dr.  Oscar  Levy,  and  its  refusal,  in  the  face  of 
criticism  in  the  public  press,  to  give  any  explanation 
of  its  attitude  in  either  case,  are  only  examples  of  the 
apparently  growing  conviction,  on  the  part  of  the 
heads  of  public  departments,  that  they  are  respon- 
sible to  nobody  and  can  do  as  they  like  with 
the  liberties  of  the  individual  citizen.  In  the  past 
week  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office  have  furnished 
similar  instances.  The  Admiralty  dumped  one  of  its 
large  concrete  towers  off  Shoreham,  with  the  result 
that  the  currents  have  been  deflected,  the  channels 
leading  to  the  harbour  silted  and  shipping  discouraged 
from  using  the  place.  This  is,  at  least,  a very  serious 
inconvenience,  and  the  Shoreham  Harbour  Trustees 
have  very  properly  approached  the  Admiralty  with  a 
request  that  the  obstruction  be  removed.  The 
Admiralty  has  simply  ignored  these  representations. 

. Similarly  the  War  Office  has  refused  any  explana- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  Australian  graves  in 
Flanders — a case  where,  if  the  painful  impression 
created  by  recent  letters  to  the  press  is  not  well 
founded,  a word  or  two  of  explanation  would  have 
saved  some  people  a good  deal  of  unhappiness. 


British  shipowners  have  learned  during  the  past  two 
years  not  to  take  the  American  merchant  marine  too 
seriously.  They  will  not  therefore  be  very  greatly 
disturbed  by  the  rumours  that  President  Harding  is 
being  strongly  urged  to  place  a discriminatory  duty 
of  10  per  cent,  on  cargoes  carried,  for  example,  by 
British  vessels  between  American  and  non-British 
ports.  A good  deal  of  this  “ indirect  trade  ” from  the 
United  States  to'  foreign  lands  is  handled  by  British, 
Scandinavian  and  Japanese  shipping  companies;  and 
the  Americans  seem  to  think  that  all  of  it  should  be  in 
their  hands.  But  they  are  not  very  likely  to  get  it 
by  legislation.  Nothing  much  has  come  of  the  gran- 
diose Jones  Act  of  fourteen  months  ago  which  gave 
preferential  railway  rates  to  goods  shipped  for  export 
in  American  bottoms,  directed  all  the  Government- 
controlled  vessels  to  seek  classification  not  at  Lloyd’s 
but  with  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  imposed 
special  penalties  on  foreign  insurance  companies  doing 
marine  business  in  the  United  States,  and  threatened 
to  shut  out  from  American  ports  any  vessels  whose 
owners  were  parties  to  the  rebate  system.  Such  legis- 
lation easily  makes  international  mischief,  but  for  con- 
structive purposes  of  any  kind  it  is  virtually  impotent. 
Breaking  treaties  or  denouncing  them  or  reverting  to 
the  spirit  and  practices  of  the  old  Navigation  Acts  will 
never  in  these  days  build  up  the  American  or  any  other 
merchant  marine. 


Since  Government  control  came  to  an  end  the  rail- 
way companies  have  given  proof  after  proof  that  the 
coma  of  the  past  seven  years  has  not  stupified  them. 
One  by  one  the  pre-war  facilities  and  conveniences 
are  being  restored,  and  the  companies  are  showing  a 
keener  desire  to  help  on  a general  industrial  revival 
than  to  poach  on  one  another’s  preserves.  Rates  are 
still  very  high  both  for  passenger  and  freight  when 
compared  with  pre-war  standards ; but  means  will 
have  to  be  found  of  reducing  them  if  the  6,000,000 
tons  lost  to  the  railways  last  year  and  annexed  by  the 
motor  transport  services  are  to  be  regained.  Unlike 
the  Post  Office,  the  companies  seem  to  understand 
that  business  can  only  be  won  back  by  providing  a 
better  service  and  anticipating  the  public  demand. 
This  is  what  they  are  now  doing  with  vigour  and 
success.  In  another  year  we  may  have,  as  we  had 
before  the  war,  the  safest  and  most  convenient  railway 
system  in  the  world. 


Two  years  ago  the  Prime  Minister  wrote  a circular 
letter  to  the  Government  Departments,  pointing  out  that 
“ the  time  had  come  when  each  Minister  ought  to  make 
it  clear  to  those  under  his  control  that,  if  they  could 
not  reduce  expenditure,  they  must  make  room:  for  those 
who  could.”  Nothing  whatever  came  of  this  heroic 
declaration;  and  successive  attempts  in  the  same  direc- 
tion culminated  in  the  memorandum  sent  out  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  four  months  ago,  notifying 
the  Departments  that  a saving  of  £140,000,000  was 
required  of  them:  as  a whole,  and  directing  each  to  do 
its  utmost  in  the  effecting  of  economies.  The  upshot 
is  that  a saving  of  about  £70,000,000  is  promised  by 
the  returns  now  received  in  reply  to*  Sir  Robert  Horne’s 
memorandum.  Each  Department,  naturally,  has  acted 
on  the  principle  that  the  other  fellow  ought  to  make  the 
sweeping  reductions,  its  own  work  being  what  really 
mattered.  Sir  Eric  Geddes’s  egregious  Committee  of 
eminent  business  men  is  therefore  expected  to  deal  with 
the  matter,  and  to  propose  a scheme  of  rationing  by 
Departments  which  will  effect  the  saving  of  the  addi- 
tional £70,000,000.  It  is  an  agreeable  arrangement 
for  Ministers,  who  will  be  in  a position  to  wash  their 
hands  of  any  undesirable  results  due  to  the  efforts  of  a 
body  of  gentlemen  who  can  know  little  or  nothing  of 
what  they  are  about. 


The  sailing  of  the  little  Quest  upon  her  thirty 
thousand  mile  voyage  of  discovery  in  Southern  seas 
must  fire  our  imaginations  to-day,  when  men  are  accus- 
tomed to  Crossing  the  ocean  in  vast  and  luxurious 
liners.  The  enterprise  is  in  the  manner  of  the  early 
adventurers  who  set  sail  upon  unknown  waters  in  ships 
of  much  the  same  tonnage  as  the  Quest,  and  returned 
after  long  years  of  silence  to  tell  strange  tales  of  distant 
lands.  To-day  that  silence  is  unnecessary,  for  by  the 
device  of  science  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  and  his  gallant 
crew1  can  remain  throughout  their  travels  in  communi- 
cation with  the  civilised  world.  But  their  undertaking 
will  be  no  less  hazardous  on  that  account,  nor  their 
hardships  less  severe.  The  thoughts  and  good  wishes 
of  the  countrv  will  be  with  them  in  their  search  for  the 
Golden  Fleece  among  Antarctic  ice-packs  and  in  the 
lost  islands  of  the  Pacific. 


Sir  Ernest  Cassel  died  on  Wednesday.  A German 
Jew,  industriously  and  with  great  success  gleaning 
in  the  fields  of  the  notorious  Baron  Hirsch,  and 
founding  his  wealth  in  the  intrigues  of  armament 
firms,  he  represented  an  influence  in  our  public  affairs 
which,  convenient  as  it  may  have  seemed  at  awkward 
moments,  has  proved  almost  wholly  undesirable.  A 
large  part  of  his  expenditure  took  the  form  of  charit- 
able donations. 
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IRISH  REALITIES 

IT  would  appear  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Irish 
question  is  still  on  the  road  that  leads,  or  should 
lead,  to  adjustment.  By  the  greater  part  we  mean 
the  Anglo-Irish  part,  the  part  that  is  concerned  with 
the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  is 
not  by  any  means  the  whole  of  the  Irish  problem.  But 
it  dominates  or  reacts  upon  every  single  aspect  of  it. 
Nothing  else  can  be  settled  until  it  is  settled.  There 
are  a hundred  reasons  why  Ireland  should  be  given  the 
right  of  managing  her  own  affairs  and  why  the  un- 
natural, the  irritating,  the  deeply  detested  link  that  at 
present  joins  England  and  Ireland  should  be  replaced 
by  another.  But  among  them  is  the  fact  that  as  the 
result  of  the  legislative  union  political  opinion  in  Ire- 
land, and  all  that  depends  on  it,  is  poisoned  at  the  source. 
In  a self-governing  Ireland  there  would  soon  be  ques- 
tions enough  to  keep  not  two  but  half  a dozen  parties 
invigoratingly  employed.  But  all  Irishmen  feel  the 
futility  under  present  conditions  of  inscribing  anything 
but  Home  Rule  or  the  Union  on  their  political  banners. 
Opinion  is  enslaved  to  the  necessity  of  determining  the 
fundamental  issue  which  overshadows  and  confuses  all 
other  issues;  it  is  compressed  on  either  side  of  a single 
point  and  marshalled  in  defence  or  attack  of  an  entire 
system  of  government;  and  only  the  dissolvent  of 
autonomy  can  set  it  free  and  release  thought  and  action 
from  the  influences  that  to-day  distort  or  paralyse  them 
both. 

It  is  this  rigid  and  enforced  extremism  (operative,  of 
course,  just  as  much  in  Unionist  as  in  Nationalist  Ire- 
land) that  has  complicated  Mr.  de  Valera’s  negotiations 
with  the  Prime  Minister  and  has  more  than  once 
threatened  their  rupture.  At  bottom  there  is  probably 
no  vital  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  men  or 
the  nations  whom  they  represent.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
British  people  have  come  round  to  the  view  that  Ireland 
should  receive  the  amplest  measure  of  self-government 
that  is  possible  or  conceivable  within  the  Empire  and 
under  the  Crown  and  without  breaking  up  that  unity 
at  the  centre  which  is  the  secret  of  all  organised 
strength.  The  bulk  of  the  Irish  people  would  willingly 
accept  that  offer  not  only  as  a guarantee  of  immediate 
peace  but  as  a base  from  which  they  could  develop  a 
national  system  really  expressive  of  themselves.  At 
any  rate  they  would  not  hesitate  a moment  to  confer 
about  it  and  find  out  how  far  it  could  be  made  to  square 
with  their  desire  tO’  shape  their  own  corporate  life.  But 
even  conference  is  difficult,  because  the  Sinn  Fein 
leaders,  at  a time  of  intense  public  excitement  and  in 
circumstances  very  different  from  those  of  to-day,  com- 
mitted themselves  and  their  followers  to  the  declaration 
that  henceforward  Ireland  was  an  independent  Republic 
with  all  the  attributes  of  a sovereign  State. 

This  declaration  has  not  had  the  smallest  interna- 
tional effect.  No  foreign  power  has  recognised 
Ireland  as  an  independent  Republic  and  none  ever 
will  so  long  as  British  power  and  British  wishes  have 
some  influence  in  the  world.  The  Irish  Nationalists 
themselves  accepted  it  as  a high-sounding  something 
handed  to  them  by  their  leaders.  They  are  used  to 
such  pronouncements.  Their  public  life  is  spent 
amid  a litter  of  flamboyant  resolutions  which  hardly 
anybody  believes  in  or  examines  at  all  closely,  but 
which  are  unanimously  adopted  out  of  good  nature, 
to  avoid  singularity,  to  avert  the  displeasure  of  some 
league  or  faction  that  wants  to  see  the  resolution 
passed,  and  for  all  the  other  reasons  that  have  made 
moral  courage  a rarity  and  terrorism  the  rule  in  Irish 
life.  There  is  not  the  least  ground  for  thinking  that 
the  Nationalist  rank  and  file  have  made  up  their 
minds  that  the  Republic  is  the  only  form  their  un- 
doubted desire  for  self-government  can  assume  or 
that  they  seriously  contemplate  a national  existence 
outside  the  British  Empire.  They  would  have  ap- 
plauded just  as  heartily  and  with  just  as  negligent 
an  eye  for  consequences  a declaration  in  favour  of 
union  with  the  United  States  or  any  other  pro- 


gramme urged  upon  them  by  “ the  organisation  ” as' 
a move  in  the  war  against  England.  To-day  if  they 
realised  what  is  at  stake,  and  were  free  to  speak, 
they  would  say  that  the  effort  to  destroy  British  rule 
by  force  and  to  set  up  in  its  place  an  Irish  Republic 
was  certainly  not  worth  the  bloodshed  and  the  dis- 
organisation of  all  social  and  commercial  life  it  has 
caused  in  the  past  two  years.  At  a single  word 
from  their  leaders  the  Irish  Nationalists  would 
abandon  the  Republic  far  more  eagerly  than  they 
embraced  it. 

For  the  leaders  themselves  the  position  is  more 
awkward.  They  proclaimed  a Republic  partly  because 
it  presented  the  flattest  of  all  alternatives  to  the 
existing  system,  partly  with  an  eye  to  American 
opinion  and  dollars,  and  partly  because  the  bitter 
events  that  followed  the  Easter  rising  had  thrown 
moderation  of  counsel  and  of  action  into  the  back- 
ground. Three  things,  however,  must  by  now  be 
clear  to  them.  The  first  is  that  Ulster  absolutely 
rejects  the  Republican  idea  and  that  civil  war  in 
Ireland  would  follow  any  attempt  to  establish  and 
impose  it  by  force.  The  second  is  that  British 
opinion,  while  anxious  as  it  was  never  anxious  before 
for  a durable  concordat  unanimously  repudiates 
severance  as  one  of  its  ingredients.  The  third  is 
that  a Republic  in  Ireland  is  not  as  it  was  with 
France  fifty  years  ago,  the  last  experiment  in  govern- 
ment that  the  circumstances  permit.  There  are  other 
roads  which  invite  to  exploration  and  they  lead,  not 
indeed  to  a republic  and  independence,  but  to  a 
secure  autonomous  status  equal  to  that  of  Canada  or 
Australia  or  New  Zealand  or  South  Africa,  and 
affording  the  widest  scope  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
sense  of  nationality.  The  Sinn  Fein  leaders  have 
admitted  that  the  Republican  solution  is  not  sacro- 
sanct and  exclusive,  but  they  naturally  do  not  relish 
being  called  upon  to  abjure  it  altogether.  They  have 
very  publicly  placed  it  in  the  forefront  of  their  pro- 
gramme, and  they  make  it  clear  that  they  can  only 
enter  a conference  as  the  representatives  of  a State 
which  has  in  fact  cut  loose  from  the  British  connec- 
tion. That  is  how  they  regard  themselves  and  how 
they  wish  to  be  regarded. 

From  the  British  standpoint  this  contention  appears 
inadmissible.  But  is  it  really  so?  Or  rather  would 
it  not  be  better  to  give  these  questions  of  credentials 
and  status  and  mandates  the  go-by,  to  impose  no  re- 
strictions and  to  ask  for  no  abjurations  beforehand,  and 
to  let  the  conference  be  an  equal  and  unfettered  one 
between  the  British  and  the  Irish  leaders?  Great 
Britain  will  not  officially  countenance  an  Irish  Republic 
or  the  emissaries  of  any  such  Republic,  nor  will  any 
settlement  be  acceptable  to  her  that  does  not  main- 
tain the  authority  of  the  Crown  and  the  integrity  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Empire.  Sinn  Fein,  on 
the  other  hand,  cannot  officially  consent  to  remain 
in  the  Empire;  but  the  moment  the  conference  settles 
down  to  business  in  earnest,  we  have  no  doubt  that  a 
practical  accommodation  can  and  will  be  reached,  and 
that  the  question  of  forms  and  titles,  which  have 
governed  in  the  endless  word-game  between  the  Prime 
Minister  and  Mr.  de  Valera,  will  sink  into  abstract 
issues  of  no  effective  significance.  The  great  thing 
and  the  imperative  thing  is  to  get  the  conference 
going. 


OUR  CANDID  FRIEND 

CORDIAL  relations,  as  everybody  knows,  exist 
between  this  country  and  France.  Our  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  their  cordiality  whenever 
France  is  mentioned  by  any  British  public  man,  from 
the  Prime  Minister  to  the  Mayor  of  Folkestone;  the 
greater  part  of  the  Press  chimes  in  loyally ; and  the 
ordinary  Englishman  believes  that,  in  spite  of  occa- 
sional awkwardness,  what  he  is  told  is  on  the  whole 
true.  He  is  gratified  to  hear  of  such  affairs  as  this 
week’s  Franco-British  carnival  at  Boulogne,  held  to 
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assist  the  fund  for  that  town’s  war-memorial;  or  the 
visit  of  forty-five  English  mayors  to  the  devastated 
regions,  with  the  idea  of  adding  to  the  number  of 
French  towns  and  communes  “ adopted  ” by 
English  municipalities.  He  thinks  it  only  natural  to 
assume  that  his  own  feeling  about  these  and  similar 
events  is  shared  by  Frenchmen.  He  cannot  help 
remembering  some  occasions  in  the  past  three  years 
when  things  were  done  by  the  French  Government 
which  appeared  to  be  intended  to  thwart  and  humiliate 
our  own;  but  the  explanations,  the  declarations  of 
unbroken  unity  and  singleness  of  purpose,  which 
always  followed  have  not  been  without  reassuring 
effect.  Allowances,  it  was  felt,  must  be  made  for 
France;  and  so  it  has  gone  on.  We  do  not  feel  so 
enthusiastic  about  the  French  as  we  once  did;  but 
they  are  not  unpopular;  and  anything  in  the  nature 
of  a public  attack  on  them  as  a nation  is  unheard  of 
among  us. 

Those,  however,  whose  business  it  is  to  look  at 
what  underlies  protestations  and  set  phrases,  cannot 
be  agreeably  impressed  when  a French  Minister  at 
Boulogne  speaks  of  “ the  development  of  the  cordial 
relations  existing  between  our  two  countries.”  One 
who  may  be  called  upon  at  any  time  to  utter  the  same 
string  of  words  himself  is  none  the  better  pleased  with 
them  on  that  account ; even  the  most  deep-rooted 
habit  of  mental  dishonesty  could  hardly  reconcile  a 
man  to  the  boredom  of  this  interminable  pretence. 
For  the  plain  truth,  of  which  the  general  public  here 
remains  unconscious,  is  that  the  general  public  in 
France  dislikes  the  English  with  an  intensity  all  its 
own ; an  intensity  to  which  the  English  could  never  rise 
even  if  they  felt  inclined  to  be  quarrelsome.  This  is  an 
unpleasant  truth,  and  a disposition  to  ignore  un- 
pleasant truths  is  an  amiable  weakness  of  our  people. 
But  it  must  be  overcome  in  this  case,  for  a policy 
founded  on  a gross  fiction  can  only  be  disastrous  in 
the  end  to  both  nations,  and  the  only  hope  of  getting 
our  relations  with  France  on  to  a tolerable  footing 
is  that  we  should  understand  one  another. 

The  causes  underlying  this  dislike  were  hinted 
at  by  M.  Jonnart  in  his  speech  at  the  Boulogne 
banquet.  The  war,  he  said,  had  left  England  in  a 
situation  “ happily  less  tragic  ” than  that  of  France. 
M.  Jonnart  did  not  suggest  that  he  blamed  us  for 
that;  but  his  countrymen,  unfortunately,  do.  Un- 
reasonable, of  course;  but  then,  they  do  not  aim  at 
being  reasonable.  They  feel  an  injustice  in  this 
working  of  events,  and  they  see  red  in  consequence. 
“ England  has  not  known  the  long,  cruel  years  of 
invasion,”  M.  Jonnart  observed;  and  implicit  in  his 
words  was  the  thought  of  every  Frenchman  that  he 
would  like  to  know  what  we  had  ever  done  to  deserve 
such  luck.  But  once  set  in  this  frame  of  mind,  they 
find  so  much  more  to  fasten  upon  us.  England,  re- 
marked M.  Jonnart,  “ has  put  her  hand  on  the 
greater  part  of  Germany’s  commercial  fleet.”  She 
had  got  the  German  colonies.  “ She  had  for  her 
security  insisted  upon  the  delivery  or  destruction  of 
her  enemy’s  war-ships,  while  the  security  of  France 
remained  always  menaced  by  the  ill-will  and  had 
faith  displayed  by  Germany  in  regard  to  disarma- 
nent.”  The  catalogue  of  what  England  has  gained 
by  the  war,  without  corresponding  advantage  having 
been  secured  by  her  ally,  is  known  by  heart  to  every 
one  of  M.  Jonnart’s  countrymen,  as  is  also  the  cata- 
logue of  what  France  has  lost  and  suffered  through 
the  war,  without  England  losing  or  suffering  any- 
thing comparable.  Under  the  treatment  of  the  many 
talented  publicists  who  have  made  the  exposure  of 
John  Bull  the  object  of  their  lives,  the  thing  has 
grown  into  a monstrous  legend  of  selfish  rapacity  and 
cunning,  and  it  is  a dull  week  in  Paris  in  which 
somebody  does  not  discover  some  new  evidence  of 
the  over-reaching  and  duping  of  simple-minded 
French  ministers  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

It  is  hard,  of  course,  to  set  any  limits  to  what  a 


public  in  a passion  will  believe.  One  remembers  that, 
before  the  United  States  went  to  war,  vast  numbers 
of  people  in  that  country  were  persuaded  that  the 
British  Army  had  not  done  any  fighting  worth  men- 
tioning. By  similar  methods,  Frenchmen  have  been 
brought  to  the  point  of  believing  that  England  went 
to  war  for  the  sake  of  what  she  could  get  out  of  it, 
and  that  she  has  in  fact  profited  enormously  by  it. 

Is  this  wonderful,  when  even  a statesman  so 
eminent  as  M.  Poincar^  permits  himself  to  add,  after 
a reference  to  England’s  having  shared  the  burden  of 
the  war  with  France,  the  words  “ and,  for  the  rest, 
she  did  not  come  too  badly  out  of  it  ” ? M.  Poincare’s 
particular  grievance  is  that,  America  having  refused 
to  come  into  the  contemplated  tripartite  alliance  with 
France  and  England,  we  did  not  go  back  on  our 
express  words,  and  form  the  alliance  without 
America.  We  were  well  within  our  rights,  M. 
Poincar6  allows;  and  to  point  the  admission,  he  ‘‘will 
not  even  say,  Summum  jus,  summa  injuria,”  This 
having  a good  case  is  characteristic  of  our  villainies. 

The  complete  absence  of  any  attempt  to  be  fair- 
minded  is  never  agreeable  to  Englishmen,  and  when 
they  are  the  objects  of  attack  they  resent  it  more  than 
any  violence  or  abuse.  When  they  come  to  realise, 
as  they  must,  what  sort  of  a reputation  they  are  being 
given  in  France,  this  aspect  of  the  matter  will  tell. 
There  is  a reply,  and  a conclusive  reply,  to  every  one 
of  the  points  raised  against  us,  or  such  of  them  as  have 
even  the  appearance  of  any  substance  about  them.  There 
is  even  an  answer  to  the  leproach  that  we  did  not 
undergo  the  horrors  of  invasion;  namely,  that  we  took 
very  good  care  not  to.  But  nobody  in  France  ever 
hears  it  suggested  that  there  may  be  some  justification 
for  any  of  our  proceeding-s.  Anything  that  will  blacken 
is  printed;  anything  that  might  have  the  contrary  effect 
is  suppressed.  Consider  the  welcome  given  to  the 
forty-five  English  mayors  who  lately  went  to  France,  as 
aforesaid.  “ You  will  see,”  said  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine,  referring  to  their  tour  through  the  devastated 
region,  “ that  France  has  bled  cruelly.  You  will  not 
be  behindhand  with  your  assistance.”  He  made  no 
reference  at  all  to  the  fact  that  seventy-eight  French 
towns  and  villages  had  already  been  “ adopted  ” by 
English  municipalities.  He  may  possibly  not  have 
known  it;  and  if  so,  he  is  in  the  same  position  as  most 
of  his  countrymen,  who  have  not  been  allowed  to  hear 
of  it.  The  idea  that  any  Englishman  would  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  to  help  in  restoring  a French  town 
is  entirely  foreign  to  the  conception  of  us  that  has  been 
set  up.  If  it  were  known  to  be  the  truth,  the  finding 
of  some  discreditable  motive  would  be  child’s  play  to 
the  experts  in  anglophobia.,  For  they  have  trained  the 
French  public  to  believe  that  England  detests  France 
as  heartily  as  France  has  been  led  by  them  to  detest 
England. 

It  is  in  such  circumstances  that  M.  Jonnart  speaks 
of  the  “ ardent  desire  of  the  French  people  for  a close 
union  of  friendship  and  interests  with  Britain  ”,  and  that 
Ministers  on  both  sides  continue  to  talk  of  the  stedfast 
pursuit  of  a common  policy  by  the  two  Powers.  The 
friendship  is  a fiction  because  the  common  policy  does 
not  exist.  Nobody  in  his  senses  can  believe  that  we 
and  the  French  are  aiming  at  the  same  thing.  We 
are  looking,  above  all,  for  our  own  salvation  as  an  in- 
dustrial State,  to  the  restoration  of  the  economic  life  of 
Europe;  and  the  key  to  that,  in  our  view,  is  the  resump- 
tion of  full  economic  activity  by  Germany.  France, 
obliged  unwillingly  to  recognize  the  impossibility  of 
wiping  Germany  completely  off  the  map,  proposes  to 
herself,  as  the  next  best  thing,  the  reduction  of  Ger- 
many to  hopeless  and  permanent  beggary,  the  dismem- 
berment of  her  territory,  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
policy  of  armed  force  to  keep  her  in  subjection.  At  the 
same  time,  “ the  two  countries  are  vitally  interested 
in  the  development  of  the  cordial  relations  which  exist 
between  them  ” ! We  wish  that  they  did ; and  we  hope 
that  they  may,  when  France  comes  tO'  think  better  of 
our  policy  and  of  ourselves. 
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PLAIN  ENGLISH 

SPEAKING  recently  to  the  Assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations  at  Geneva,  Mr.  Balfour  let  fall  some 
observations  innocently  typical  of  the  attitude 
almost  invariably  perceptible  in  those  who1  talk  of  litera- 
ture without  having  given  to  it  the  study  and  practise  of 
a lifetime.  He  was  alluding  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
Council  of  the  League  on  the  work  which  the  League 
has  done  during  the  current  year.  He  said  very  truly 
that  the  report  was  a dull  report.  He  questioned  very 
rightly  whether  anyone  was  likely  to  accept  it  as  a 
literary  entertainment.  He  then  proceeded  to  play 
with  a suggestion  that  recourse  might  be  had  to1  dis- 
tinguished men  of  letters,  who  might  enliven  such  re- 
ports in  future  by  the  insertion  of  picturesque  touches 
and  by  importing  into  it  some  of  those  literary  graces 
in  which  it  was  so-  conspicuously  deficient.  The  sug- 
gestion was  presented  with  that  charming  air  of  not 
being  altogether  in  earnest  characteristic  of  eminent 
statesmen  when  they  turn  for  a moment  from  the  grave 
and  important  subjects  with  which  they  ordinarily  deal 
to  glance  at  the  lighter  aspects  of  life. 

Mr.  Balfour,  in  making  these  remarks,  was  far  from 
intending  to  express  contempt  for  the  man  of  letters. 
He  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  few  politicians  remaining  in 
the  front  rank  who  has  an  appreciable  understanding 
and  regard  for  the  things  which  will  survive  his  genera- 
tion. Nevertheless  the  contempt  was  there,  implicit  and 
ineradicable,  the  contempt  of  the  man  of  affairs  for  a 
form  of  activity  quite  unconsciously  regarded  as  merely 
decorative.  Literature  appears  as  the  milliner  who 
puts  a feather  in  the  cap  of  Napoleon.  Serious  states- 
men or  responsible  officials  produce  an  accurate  and 
careful  report,  drafted  with  a minute  consideration  for 
all  the  grave  questions  of  policy,  with  a knowledge  of 
all  the  national  and  individual  susceptibi'ities  involved. 
Whereupon  men  of  letters  are  to  be  invited  to  enliven  it 
and  to  ensure  that  it  shall  be  read  by  the  frivolous  mul- 
titude. Style  is  assumed  to  be  something  which  can 
be  applied  at  the  last  moment,  like  the  ornamental 
lemon  thrust  into  the  mouth  of  the  bear. 

Style  can  only  be  improved  by  increasing  one’s  ability 
to  reject  what  is  trivial  or  irrevelant,  by  giving  life  and 
prominence  to  what  is  significant  and  essential,  by 
seeing  more  clearly  the  thing  one  wishes  to  see,  by 
realising  more  vitally  the  truths  one  desires  to  express, 
by  escaping  from  that  state  of  being  in  which  thought 
and  imagination  conform  loosely  to1  the  phrases  of  other 
men  to  the  state  of  being  in  which  they  insist  upon 
securing  an  independent  and  original  expression.  It 
is  customary  to  speak  of  style  as  though  it  were  a 
species  of  adornment  whereby  emotion  which  is  vulgar 
or  trivial  may  be  enabled  to  strut  with  a spurious  dig- 
nity or  whereby  commonplaces  may  be  polished  to  a 
deceptive  brilliance.  The  whole  nature  of  styleis  directly 
opposed  to  this  popular  conception  of  its  functions. 
Style  is  the  most  immediate  way  of  saying  something 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  said,  and  this  definition 
applies  as  well  to  the  most  complicated  periods  of 
Robert  Browning  as  to  the  most  limpid  utterances  of 
William  Wordsworth.  Style  is  not  something  which  is 
added  to  plain  English  in  order  to  invest  plain  English 
with  comeliness  or  vitality.  On  the  contrary  style  is 
plain  English  as  plain  as  it  can  be  made,  having  regard 
to  the  meaning  or  purpose  which  the  author  has  in 
view. 

We  all  know  the  hearty  person  who'  declares  that 
for  him1  plain  English  is  good  enough.  He  is  usually 
referring  to  something  which  is  seldom  English  and 
which  is  even  more  seldom1  plain.  His  assumption  is 
that  plain  English  is  something  which  almost  anybody 
can  write.  Plain  English,  on  the  contrary,  is  so1  diffi- 
cult an  enterprise  that  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
life  arrangements  have  necessarily  to  be  made  in  order 
to  avoid  its  necessity.  The  learned  professions  could 
not  carry  on  their  business  for  a single  day  if  they  were 
required  to  find  for1  the  various  conceptions  which  they 


are  required  to  handle  a fit  and  simple  expression  in 
plain  English.  In  order  to  avoid  this  necessity  each  of 
the  professions  has  invented  a special  jargon  or  dialect 
of  its  own,  which  admirably  fulfils  its  purpose  and  can 
be  easily  and  rapidly  mastered  by  an  intelligent  prac- 
titioner. That  the  law  has  its  special  dialect  is  uni- 
versally recognised.  Diplomacy  also  has  its  dialect, 
and  this  is  equally  true  of  journalism,  natural  science, 
finance,  and  indeed  of  every  pursuit  that  has  its  neces- 
sary jargon.  The  acquisition  of  such  dialects 
nowhere  touches  the  province  of  literature.  They  are 
practised  successfully,  and  even  elegantly,  by  thousands 
who  have  no  interest  in  literature  and  have  never  seri- 
ously attempted  either  to  read  or  to  write. 

These  dialects  are  totally  opposed  to  the  whole  spirit 
and  purpose  of  literature.  Take  the  case  with  which 
we  are  more  particularly  concerned,  the  case  of  the 
diplomatic  dialect.  The  object  of  literature  is  to  give 
to  realities  the  most  forcible  and  direct  expression  of 
which  language  is  capable.  It  is  the  object,  or  at  least 
one  of  the  objects,  of  diplomacy  to  deal  with  realities 
in  a way  which  shall  as  far  as  possible  avoid  offence  to 
the  parties  concerned.  It  is  the  object  of  literature  to 
find  an  individual  expression  for  an  individual  idea.  It 
is  the  object  of  diplomacy  to  express  in  conventional 
terms  conceptions  which  are  common  to  the  whole  pro- 
fession. Literature  aims  at  being  intelligible  to  the 
whole  world.  The  diplomatic  dialect,  like  every  other 
professional  dialect,  requires  a certain  amount  of  pro- 
fessional training  for  its  comprehension.  It  is  more  in 
the  nature  of  algebra  than  of  literature. 

We  now  begin  to  understand  why  the  report  to  which 
Mr.  Balfour  alluded  in  his  speech  to  the  Assemby.of 
the  League  of  Nations  was  dull,  and  why  the  suggestion 
for  its  improvement  by  men  of  letters  was  rather  more 
amusing,  perhaps,  than  Mr.  Balfour  intended.  The 
aim  of  an  official  report,  a report  which  presumably 
interprets  correctly  the  opinions  and  decisions  of  trained 
diplomatists  and  officials,  precludes  vivacity.  In  such 
a report  plain  English,  neglecting  the  careful  conven- 
tions of  a dialect  expressly  framed  in  order  that  the 
necessity  for  plain  English  may  be  avoided,  would  be 
out  of  place.  It  would  profoundly  shock  a well-trained 
diplomatist.  One  can  conceive  the  horror  of  some  of 
the  delegates  to  the  Assembly  if  the  dull  report  of  which 
Mr.  Balfour  complained  had  broken  suddenly  into  plain 
English.  We  do  not  need,  however,  seriously  to  con- 
sider such  a catastrophe.  The  man  who  could  deal  in 
plain  English  with  the  multitude  of  subjects  dealt  with 
in  a report  on  the  international  activities  of  the  League 
of  Nations  during  the  past  year  is  hardly  likely  to  exist. 
He  would  have  to  find  a literary  expression  for  all  the 
ideas,  policies,  situations,  rivalries,  hatreds,  disasters, 
ambitions  and  hopes  which  have  filled  the  world  for 
more  than  a generation.  Such  a man  could  produce  a 
work  by  the  side  of  which  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  s The 
Dynasts  ’ would  be  an  unconsidered  trifle.  If  such  a 
man  exists  within  the  Secretariat  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  let  him  for  the  sake  of  posterity  quit  it  imme- 
diately and  take  the  pen  in  hand. 

The  office  of  the  man  of  letters  and  the  office  of  the 
expert  in  dialect  who  drafts  an  official  report  are  so 
entirely  distinct  that  a single  person  might  well  fill  both 
positions  without  feeling  that  the  one  was  interfering 
with  the  other  in  the  least  degree.  A man  of  letters  en- 
trusted with  the  drafting  of  an  official  report  would 
never  confuse  his  official  duties  with  the  more  difficult 
enterprise  in  which  at  unofficial  moments  he  aspired  to 
succeed.  One  imagines  that  an  official  report  written 
by  a man  of  letters  would  be  even  duller  than  that  of 
an  official  who  had  never  attempted  to  express  himself 
in  plain  English'.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  official  reports 
to  be  dull,  uniform  and  grey,  and  a man  of  letters,  in 
writing  such  a report,  would  use  all  his  skill  in  the 
employment  of  words  to1  attain  these  necessary  quali- 
ties. The  author  of  the  report  to  which  Mr.  Balfour 
alluded  appears  to  have  succeeded. 
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SOME  ILLUSIONS 

By  G.  S.  Street 

WRITING  the  word  brings  into  one’s  mind  a 
flood  of  memories  and  associations  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  drift  at  large  on  it  for  a few 
moments  before  making  the  point  which  is  the  purpose 
of  this  article.  From  what  I remember  of  the  remarks 
made  on  the  subject  by  philosophers,  moralists  and 
poets,  it  would  seem  that  we  start  with  a stock  of 
generous  illusions  and  gradually  shed  them  as  life  re- 
veals its  ugly  realities.  It  may  be  so  with  shepherds 
and  other  unsophisticated  people,  but  in  my  case  the 
process  has  been  otherwise,  rather  the  reverse  of  that. 

It  is  true  that  in  childhood  I had  minor  happy  illusions 
which  experience  has  removed,  as  that  the  life  of 
grown-up  people  was  both  happier  and  more  dignified 
than  I have  found  it  generally  to  be.  Children  were 
taught  that  in  my  time  : now  they  are  taught  that 
grown-up  people  are  rather  miserable  creatures  and 
that  it  is  much  jollier  and  more  important  to  be  a child  : 
a pity,  I think,  since  it  makes  them  conceited.  As  I 
grew  into  manhood,  however,  1 had  few  illusions  in- 
deed in  the  ordinary  sense,  or  to  put  the  matter  more 
accurately,  my  illusions  were  not  joyous  and  sunny  illu- 
sions but  those  of  cynicism.  With  these  my  young 
idea  of  life  was  fairly  coated  and  in  scraping  them  off 
life  has  revealed  not  its  ugliness  but  its  beauty.  My 
undergraduate  friends  and  I were  dreadful  cynics.  We 
got  our  cynicism  out  of  books,  and  the  profession  of  it 
was  part  of  that  man-of-the-world  equipment  on  which 
we  prided  ourselves,  but  repetition  produced  belief,  in 
the  teeth  of  experience.  Our  view's  about  women  ! I 
myself  had  known  intimately  only  women  who  were 
kind  and  unselfish  and  large-minded  as  well,  but  I 
thought  I believed  and  certainly  repeated  all  sorts  of 
stupid  man-of-the-world  libels  on  women  as  a sex.  That 
base  illusion,  at  least,  life  has  been  good  enough 
to  remove,  and  has  convinced  me  that  in  the  qualities 
I most  admire,  in  generosity,  kindness,  loyalty,  the 
women  I have  known  (for  let  us,  after  all,  be  cautious) 
were  and  are  at  least  the  equals  of  the  men.  I have 
known  several  thoroughly  detestable  men  and  so-  far  as 
I can  remember  only  one  thoroughly  detestable  woman, 
whose  name  I have  deposited  in  the  British  Museum, 
to  be  revealed  500  years  after  my  death.  There  are 
other  modes  of  early  cynicism  which  life  has  destroyed 
in  me  and  I hope  in  my  companions,  but  I must  not 
labour  the  fact  : it  is  enough  to  have  stated  it  against 
the  poets,  moralists  and  philosophers.  Life  has  been 
a kindlier,  if  a more  trying,  business,  than  my  early  idea 

of  it.  . 

There  is  one  far-reaching  illusion  which  millions  of 
people,  surely,  as  well  as  I have  lately  lost,  not  worn 
away  by  the  normal  weather  of  years,  but  blown  down 
by  a shattering  thunderstorm.  I mean  the  sense  of 
security  which  we  enjoyed  sub-consciously  up  to  the 
war.  I do  not  mean  political  security,  belief  in  the 
necessary  stability  of  the  British  Empire,  England  s 
ability  to  feed  her  population  and  so  on,  or  the  security 
of  our  personal  fortunes,  in  which  people  like  myself, 
heaven  knows,  never  had  reason  to  believe,  but  the 
sense  of  security  which  came  from  confounding  the 
probable  with  the  certain,  the  expectation  that  what 
most  probably  would  happen  must  happen.  If  you  are 
dining  to-morrow  evening  with  some  one  now  apparently 
in  good1  health,  it  is  very  improbable  that  you  will 
hear  of  his  demise  to-morrow  afternoon,  but  it  is  not 
certain  you  will  not  hear  of  it.  Before  the  war  you 
took,  sub-consciously,  the  probability  for  an  absolute 
certainty:  do  you  still?  I am  pretty  sure — one  can’t 
be  quite  sure  about  the  sub-conscious — that  I do  not. 
That,  on  me  at  least,  is  an  effect  of  the  vast  upheaval 
and  destruction,  that  I have  lost  my  confidence,  in  so 
far  as  human  events  and  fortunes  are  concerned  I stdl 
believe  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow1 — in  the  expected 
happening.  The  old  confidence  was  of  course  an  illu- 
sion, but  it  was  a working  illusion,  in  spite  of  a foolish 
proverb.  On  rare  occasions  it  was  upset,  but  they  did 
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not  balance  the  general  security.  Now  I never  feel 
sure  of  anything,  but  when  the  sad  thing  happens  it  is 
as  sad  as  ever  it  would  have  been.  Since,  then,  the  illu- 
sion worked  and  daily  events  continue  to  reinforce  it 
one  may  expect  it  to  return.  Meanwhile  let  us,  for 
goodness’  sake,  make  the  best  of  insecurity,  enjoy  the 
happy  moment  the  more  for  it  and  fear  less  the  shadow 
of  the  workhouse.  After  all,  who  knows? 

And  now,  if  I have  not  prematurely  exhausted  the 
reader,  I will  make  the  point  I had  originally  in  mind. 
There  is  a narrower  and  stricter  use  of  the  word — the 
illusions  deliberately  produced  by  art,  the  make-believe 
of  the  theatre  and  the  novel.  The  fulness  with  which 
one  falls  into  this  sort  of  illusion  can  never  be  known 
comparatively  : you  cannot  test  it  as  you  can  test 
people’s  varying  powers  of  hearing  or  smell.  If,  how- 
ever, science  ever  made  a delicate  and  ingenious  in- 
strument by  which  it  could  be  truly  tested,  I would  back 
my  own  power  of  illusion  to  rank  high  and  am  very 
glad  it  should  be  so.  Play  or  acting  must  be  quite  in- 
credibly bad  if  I am;  not  to  have  the  sense  that  some- 
thing is  really  happening — really,  I say,  as  in  actual  life, 
or,  to  be  pedantically  precise  and  prevent  pedantic 
criticism1,  that  the  thing  mimiced  is  actually  there.  I 
have  the  sense  even  when  I am  not  meant  to  have  it,  as 
in  the  pirate  scene  of  ‘ Ambrose  Applejohn,’  which  is 
meant  to  be  merely  a dream-  of  Ambrose’s  : for  me, 
while  it  lasted,  it  was  all  actual.  Mr.  Hawtrey  was  a 
real  pirate.  So  with  novels,  they  must  be  incredibly 
bad  if  I am  not  to  imagine  the  characters  as  alive  and 
the  things  recorded  as  actually  done  or  said.  I am 
sure  this  power  of  illusion  has  added  greatly  to  my  en- 
joyment and  I do  not  think  it  has  impaired  my  power 
of  criticism  for  use  when  the  illusion  is  over.  But  I 
value  the  power  of  illusion  a great  deal  more. 

It  follows  from  this  (now  we  are  really  getting  to  the 
point)  that  circumstances  which  impair  the  illusion 
annoy  me.  People  talking  in  an  audience  and  so  re- 
minding me  of  the  theatre  annoy  me  more  than  others. 
As  a critic  I agree  with  those  who-  say  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  introductions  and  notes  and  what-not  are  some- 
times as  good  as  the  story,  but  I don’t  want  them  with 
the  story  : I will  read  them  afterwards.  Foot-notes 
especially.  It  does  almost  destroy  the  illusion  that, 
while  I am  believing  in  a scene  as  actual,  I should  read 
that  something  like  it  actually  did  happen  to  somebody 
else.  Some  time  ago  I read  a book  of  ghost  stories  by 
Dr.  Montague  James.  Even  at  the  time  I hardly  be- 
lieve in  ghost  stories,  but  I like  the  illusion,  at  any 
rate,  that  they  are  related  in  good  faith  by  some  one 
who  does.  I enjoyed  these  stories  and  hastened  to  get 
another  volume  by  Dr.  James  when  it  came  out,  and  lo  ! 
there  was  a preface  explaining  how  he  came  to  invent 
them  and  more  or  less  giving  a receipt  for  the  art. 
That  was  trying  my  power  of  illusion  altogether  too 
high.  Imaginary  memoirs  and  stories  written  in  the 
first  person  by  an  imaginary  actor  in  them,  if  they  are 
to  yield  me  my  maximum  of  illusion,  should  not  bear 
the  name  of  the  real  author.  ‘ Memoirs  of  a Midget,’ 
for  example,  lost  something  of  illusion  for  me  in  this 
way.  The  book  is  so  finely  and  subtly  imagined  that 
readers  much  less  easily  illuded  than  I might  well  have 
thought  it  a real  document,  and  I would  have  given 
much  not  to  have  remembered  the  “ by  Walter  de  la 
Mare  ” on  the  title  page.  But  there  it  was,  and  even 
for  me  the  illusion  could  not  be  perfect.  _ Hard  to 
deprive  Mr.  de  la  Mare  of  his  fame?  But  if  only  he 
would  have  waited  and  allowed  the  fact  of  his  author- 
ship to  have  leaked  out  afterwards  when  I had  finished 
the  book  ! Even  so  it  would  have  been  disconcerting. 
It  was  a pleasure  and  interest  for  those  who^read  the 
first,  anonymous  edition  of  ‘ Father  and  Son,  to  hear 
later  that  it  was  by  Mr.  Gosse,  but  suppose  it  had  been 
' Mother  and  Daughter  ’ ? Well,  there  is  a limit  even 
to  the  self-sacrifice  of  artists.  I can  only  hope,  Wist- 
fully, that  they  will  help  me  in  my  illusion  so  far  as 
they  reasonably  can.  I will  always  meet  them  half 
way. 
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THE  SANDS  OF  PLEASURE 
By  Filson  Young 

I BORROW  what  is,  I hope,  a familiar  title  for 
the  reflections  suggested  by  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill’s 
book.*  For  although  he  tells  of  Queen  Victoria  (that 
familiar  figure  in  Mayfair  and  Montmartre),  of  restau- 
rants, studios,  statesmen,  clubs,  artists,  old  buildings, 
songs  long  since  sung  and  lights  long  since  extin- 
guished, Mr.  Nevill  still  sits  on  these  sands  like  an 
obstinate  child  refusing  to  be  called  home  to  supper 
and  bed  by  his  would-be  nurse,  the  municipal  or 
parliamentary  authority. 

The  document  that  his  publishers  call  a book  is  but 
a collection  of  notes  and  sentences  something  like 
the  contents  of  a boy’s  pockets,  defying  order  or 
classification,  yet  entirely  absorbing  and  interesting. 
There  he  sits,  stringing  his  treasures  together — shells, 
pearls,  bits  of  coal  or  brick,  bright  glass  and  true 
amber,  all  thrown  together  higgledy-piggledy.  At 
whatever  page  you  open  the  book  you  will  find  half  a 
dozen  detached  and  often  incongruous  pieces  of  quite 
precious  information,  such  as  “ the  Gothic  fountain 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Park  outside  Stanhope  Gate 
was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Maharajah  Vizian- 
agram,”  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  statement  that  “ Lord 
Clive,  owing  to  depression,  committed  suicide  at 
No.  45  Berkeley  Square.”  “ Owing  to  depression  ” — 
there  you  have  the  secret  of  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill’s 
selection.  He  sees  in  his  mind’s  eye  not  only  Berkeley, 
but  Grosvenor,  Eaton,  Belgrave,  and  Hanover 
Squares  littered  with  suicides  in  the  year  1921  owing 
to  the  depression  caused  by  the  preposterous  restric- 
tions imposed  on  men  of  the  world  by  a servile 
modern  bureaucracy.  He  has  a Pagan  horror  of 
sadness  and  depression,  death,  night  or  darkness;  he 
does  not  want  to  hear  of  them  or  be  reminded  of  them ; 
we  shall  sleep  long  enough  some  day,  he  says ; why 
not  sit  up  as  late  as  possible  and  as  many  nights  as 
possible  in  the  meantime?  And  he  takes  a child’s 
delight  in  the  bright  tinsel  of  pleasure  that  so  many 
of  his  contemporaries,  more  prone  to  headaches  and 
less  impervious  to  late  hours,  have  long  since  dis- 
carded for  duller  and  more  durable  possessions. 

As  you  read  this  book  it  confounds,  informs,  dis- 
tracts, irritates  and  finally  enchants  you.  It  is  all 
about  pleasure,  the  kind  of  pleasure  that  is  bought 
and  sold;  and  Mr.  Nevill  deals  with  it  in  a brisk 
business-like  manner  like  that  of  a child  coming  into 
a toy  shop.  To  the  dyspeptic  and  impotent  his  pages 
must  read  like  madness.  Yet  there  runs  through  them, 
like  a submarine  shadow,  far  below  the  bright,  broken 
surface,  a kind  of  steady  pathos  that  is  inseparable 
from  the  quest  for  pleasure.  “ When  I became  a 
man  I put  away  childish  things.”  Not  so  Mr.  Nevill 
and  those  for  whom  he  writes.  In  his  book  one  sees 
the  type  of  them,  busily,  greedily,  devotedly  follow- 
ing, sometimes  in  dark  places,  their  will  o’  the  wisps ; 
their  lips  smacking  over  the  memory  of  past,  and 
moist  with  the  desire  of  future  pleasures ; earnestly 
seeking  those  places  in  a naughty  world  where  the 
parental  verboten  is  not  posted  up;  pathetically  re- 
joicing in  the  freedom  of  Dieppe,  where  “ no  notice 
boards  stating  punishments  and  penalties  disfigure  the 
walls  ”;  where  the  “ old  chdteau  well  deserves  the 
visitor’s  attention,”  but  “ the  Casino  with  its  games 
and  dances  remains  open  until  four  in  the  morning  ” 
— and  receives  what  the  old  chflteau  only  deserves. 
Who,  not  being  a pussyfoot  or  a Mrs.  Grundy,  would 
grudge  this  urgent  thirst  its  slaking  and  allevia- 
tion? Surely  not  the  writer  of  these  lines.  And  the 
man  of  pleasure,  although  he  treads  a thorny  path  in 
law-ridden  England,  and  sees  round  him  in  London 
but  an  arid  waste  of  prohibition,  need  not  be  entirely 
comfortless.  Fountains  rise  in  the  desert  of  the  Pas 
de  Calais;  manna  feeds  him  from  the  skies  of  Nor- 
mandy ; he  goes  on  from  strength  to  strength,  until 
he  finally  arrives  and  falls  adoring  at  the  butte  of 

Montmartre. 

* Mayfair  and  Montmartre.  By  Ralph  Nevill.  Methuen.  15s. 


But  I would  not  have  it  thought  that  I treat 
frivolously  what  is,  after  all,  a serious  book.  For  it 
is  no  joke  to  Mr.  Nevill  that  the  price  of  champagne 
is  what  it  is,  that  he  must  be  turned  out  of  his  clubs 
at  midnight,  and  that  in  the  mid  tide  of  supper  gaiety 
the  nurse  in  charge  of  his  table  takes  away  his  glass 
and  sends  him  off  to  bed.  It  is  no  joke  that  the 
glories  which  he  sings  are  departed,  that  where  the 
fair  and  frail  guests  of  the  Corinthian  and  the 
Alsatian  once  tripped  and  laughed,  the  ponderous 
policeman  now  lurks  in  the  gloom ; that  in  an  area 
of  London  once  devoted  to  the  machinery  of  pleasure, 
there  are  now  only  silence,  hypocrisy  and  repression. 
And  he  is  right.  We  are  sadly  lacking  in  joy,  and 
even  in  the  appearance  of  it ; or  is  it,  peradventure, 
that  joy  is  a thing  that  belongs  only  to  the  morning 
of  life,  and  that  they  who  make  a business  of  search- 
ing for  it  later  search  in  vain?  Is  it  that  the  majority 
of  the  generation  that  partook  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  ‘ nineties  ’ is  now  occupied  with  duller  and 
quieter  things,  has  packed  up  its  toys  and  gone  home, 
leaving  only  a few  inveterate  children  like  Mr.  Nevill 
still  loitering  wistfully  on  the  sands  of  pleasure  with 
the  mists  of  evening  gathering  about  them?  It  may 
be  so;  but  speaking  as  one  whose  pail  and  spade  are 
somewhat  rusty,  I feel  that  something  should  be  done 
for  these  belated  children.  It  is  no  use  sending  them 
to  bed;  they  will  not  sleep,  they  will  only  lament  in 
the  premature  darkness,  and  be  driven  to  strange  and 
illegal  convocations.  It  is  not  fair;  for  England  and 
London  still  belong  to  them,  as  well  as  to  their  suc- 
cessors inanely  jazzing  with  one  another  and  appar- 
ently blind  to  the  joys  of  losing  money  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning  or  of  watching  pretty  women 
eating  a succession  of  expensive  meals  in  several 
places  in  one  evening.  There  is  no  more  harm  in 
these  things  than  in  any  other  of  the  things  that 
human  beings  do  because  they  like  them,  and  we 
should  not  be  driven  abroad  in  the  quest  for  in- 
dividual liberty.  For  liberty  to  be  foolish  is  just  as 
important  as  liberty  to  be  wise — otherwise  it  were  no 
liberty,  but  a dismal  licence  or  ticket-of-leave. 

For  reasons  like  these  I hold  in  high  regard  Mr. 
Nevill  and  his  brave  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the 
carnal  man.  I sigh  over  his  reminiscences  of  the 
past,  I burn  with  indignation  over  the  insane  restric- 
tions of  the  present,  and  I fondly  look  for  that  resur- 
rection of  the  body  that  takes  place  the  moment  I 
take  my  ticket  for  Paris,  or  devote  to  the  old  chateau 
of  Dieppe  that  attention  of  which  it  is  so  worthy. 
But  when  I revisit  those  sands  of  pleasure  I am  con- 
scious of  a difference — in  myself,  of  course,  not  in 
them.  Mr.  Nevill  thinks  they  change;  but  they  do 
not.  It  is  we  who  change,  and  who  go  back  there, 
some  of  us,  to  cheat  ourselves  with  the  illusion  of  our 
departed  youth.  Montmartre  and  its  like  belong  for 
ever  to  the  young — the  young  in  heart,  if  not  in  body, 
to  whom  Mr.  Nevill  belongs.  Such  places  are  beautiful 
only  when  peopled  with  youth  and  folly,  and  the 
tired  and  the  old  and  the  unsavoury  should  leave 
them  alone,  for  they  will  see  only  the  ugly  and  seamy 
side  of  them.  It  is  Mr.  Nevill’s  abiding  merit  that 
he  still  truly  sees  and  pursues  the  beauty  that  is  in 
such  a life,  in  such  places ; and  yet  even  he — dare 
one  say  it? — is  not  really  of  it.  He  is  one  of  its 
patrons,  not  a member;  nor  does  he  realise  what  a 
gulf  separates  the  stiff-shirted  visitors  of  the 
Travellers’  Club  from  the  mysterious  fraternity  to 
which  those  who  are  partakers,  and  not  mere  buyers, 
belong.  Mr.  Nevill’s  world,  the  standard  from  which 
he  looks  at  these  things,  is  that  of  the  people  who 
pay  and  who  pride  themselves  on  knowing  the  price 
of  everything.  The  chink  of  money  has  no  unim- 
portant part  in  the  ensemble  of  his  orchestra.  He 
has  always  one  foot  in  the  world  and  one  in  the  half- 
world, and  is  ready  to  escape  from  either  the  moment 
he  is  bored,  or  overcharged. 

His  gossip  about  Paris  is  full  of  interest,  and  con- 
tains many  an  odd  scrap  of  out-of-the-way  informa- 
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tion,  most  of  it  accurate.  There  are  one  or  two 
curious  omissions — no  mention  of  the  Rat  Mort  and 
its  brief  miraculous  resurrection,  while  amid  pages 
devoted  to  serious  criticism  of  restaurants  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  Tour  d’Argent  which,  in  spite  of  its 
modern  clientele  of  duck-hunting  Americans,  is  pro- 
bably the  only  restaurant  in  Paris  where  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  haute  cuisine  of  Francois  I are  still  faith- 
fully observed.  Most  of  this  expensive  restaurant 
world  of  Paris,  once  so  famous,  has,  in  fact,  become 
utterly  vulgarised  and  is  little  better  than  a sham  and 
an  imitation,  where  the  external  appearance  of  things, 
and  their  prices,  are  all  that  has  any  resemblance  to 
the  artistic  perfection  that  made  them  famous.  Even 
the  little  places  have  their  character  outraged  by  a 
clientele  that  knows  nothing  of  cookery  or  art,  but 
only  of  spending  money.  I shall  not  readily  forget, 
on  my  last  visit  to  Paris,  going  to  the  Escargot, 
which  for  a moment  I thought  was  unchanged.  But 
no.  On  the  subdued  activity  of  several  parties  of 
bourgeois  French,  eating  (and  drinking)  their  snails 
with  the  simple  country  wine  that  goes  with  them  so 
well,  ministered  to  by  an  anxious  ancient  expert, 
there  rose  a quavering  but  strident  voice  : “ Say, 
Chris,  see  if  you  cain’t  flag  the  old  guy  and  have  him 
bring  some  iced  champagne.  Pm  kine  o’  sick  in  me 
stomach.”  Stars  and  stripes!  Iced  champagne 
with  snails  ! Such  things  has  America  brought  to 
Paris. 

There  is  always  a new  generation  discovering  the 
world  of  amusement,  enjoying  it,  and  passing  on  to 
other  things.  It  is  delightful  to  find  someone  like 
Mr.  Nevill,  whose  appetite  and  gusto  for  pleasure 
remain  unchanged,  and  who  carries,  therefore,  some- 
thing of  the  sanities  of  youth  into  the  dull  regions 
of  the  middle  aged  and  responsible.  There  is  some- 
thing noble  about  his  love  of  privilege  and  hatred  of 
restriction,  in  his  frank  and  serious  praise  of  feasting 
and  gambling  and  all  the  foolish  things  that  lie  on 
the  sandy  edge  of  the  eternal  shores.  So  many  of  us 
have  turned  away  from  the  advancing  tide  (and  they 
have  been  spring  tides  lately)  that  Mr.  Nevill  is  left 
almost  alone,  but  still  triumphantly  holding  his  own 
amid  the  surrounding  waters,  waving  his  spade  at 
once  in  exultation  and  defiance.  May  the  tide  turn, 
and  the  waters  abate,  before  his  fortress  is  quite  over- 
topped ! 


“ SCENES  ” 

By  James  Agate 

THE  programme  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  following  a 
not  unusual  custom,  styles  Mr.  Michael  Morton’s 
‘ Woman  to  Woman  ’ ‘‘an  original  play.” 
Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  first  act  I found 
myself  wondering  whether  Mr.  Morton  was  really  going 
to1  discover  to  us  a new  way  of  looking  at  familiar  facts, 
or  whether,  after  the  manner  of  so  many  original  play- 
wrights, he  would  merely  disclose  a new  way  of  being 
untrue  to  life.  It  was  quite  promising  that  there  ap- 
peared to  be  nothing  very  original  in  his  bricks  and 
mortar.  A play  about  Red  Indians  or  the  Einstein 
Theory  will  look  as  though  it  were  carved  out  of 
original  thought  when  in  reality  it  is  only  the  common- 
place in  a different  suit  of  clothes.  Mr.  Morton,  how- 
ever, plumps  for  the  most  familiar  material.  There  is 
Deloryse,  the  little  miss  changed  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  into  a great  dancer.  There  is  her  married  lover 
whom  we  shall  presently  unmask.  There  is  his  wife, 
and  we  can  forecast,  without  distressing  the  imagina- 
tion, the  moment  when  the  two  women  meet. 
And’  if  we  are  not  very  stupid  we  shall  know  all  about 
that  last  scene — ‘ A Corner  of  a Garden  in  France. 
After  Many  Years.’  Autumnal  this,  the  theme  of 
“ And  if  thou  wilt,  remember,  And  if  thou  wilt,  for- 
get,” musique  de  Massenet.  It  may  be,  too,  that  we 
are' in  for  one  of  those  clever  demises  which  contrive  to 
be  at  once  lingering  and  catastrophic.  There  is  some 
talk  of  heart  disease. 


And  then  we  hit  upon  the  child.  Here  I will  say  at 
once  that  the  little  fellow  put  me  in  a quandary.  Let 
precocity  appear  upon  the  stage  and  I am  resolutely 
distrait.  All  juvenile  prodigies,  from  the  tiny  ball  of 
humanity  tossed  up  on  the  leet  of  the  Japanese  tumbler 
down  to  Jackie  Coogan,  arc  so  many  pathetic  little  mon- 
strosities. They  make  me  uncomfortable,  shaming  my 
elder  wit.  In  saying  this  I offer  my  apologies  to  Miss 
Italia  Conti,  whose  training  of  stage-children  amounts 
almost  to  genius.  1 shall  never  lorget  the  little  mite 
who,  in  ‘ The  Betrothal,’  buried  her  curls  in  Miss 
Cooper’s  lap.  In  the  present  play  little  David  had 
only  to  pout  once  for  me  to  realise  that  he  knew  ten 
times  more  about  tears  than  his  mother.  \ et  I declare 
firmly,  and  on  principle,  that  it  had  been  better  for  my 
happiness  if  the  whole  race  of  infant  phenomena  had 
never  been  born.  Since,  however,  it  looked  as  though 
the  originality  of  the  play  must  centre  round  the  boy, 
if  it  was  tO'  centre  round  anybody  or  anything  at  all, 
one  determines  to  make  the  best  of  him.  And  indeed 
the  little  fellow  behaved  very  well,  being  as  little  seen 
and  heard  as  could  reasonably  be  asked. 

With  his  advent  it  began  to  be  made  plain  to  us  that 
the  characters  in  this  play  were  to  take  no  thought  to 
themselves,  or  very  little;  their  pre-occupation  being 
with  the  future  of  little  David.  Mr.  Arthur  Wontner 
presented  in  Anson-Pond  a type  of  British  officer 
familiar  during  the  Great  Emergency,  a member  of  one 
of  the  distinguished  professions,  loth  to  part  with  his 
civilian  personality,  and  carrying  it  in  his  haversack  as 
the  Italian  clown  in  ‘ The  League  of  Notions  ’ bore  in 
his  carpet  bag  his  little  confrere.  A Major  by  the 
cut  of  him,  never  off  parade,  unpopular  with  his  men, 
his  Colonel’s  ame  damnee,  an  Adjutant  if  the  truth  were 
known,  stiff-necked,  Arthurian.  Or  almost  Arthurian. 
For  being  in  Paris  on  leave  from;  the  Front  he  decided 
that  for  once  he  might  as  well  eat,  drink  and  be  merry, 
taking  to  cheer  him  the  little  dancer  who,  later,  was  to 
become  the  “ great  ” Delory se.  But  this  light  lover— 
and  it  was  difficult  to  accept  Mr.  Morton’s  story  of  the 
Paris  leave  in  face  of  the  awful  probity  of  Mr.  Wont- 
ner’s  collar  and  cuffs — nursed  a passion  in  life  which 
was  more  Shavian  than  Arthurian,  the  passion  we  know 
as  the  life-force,  the  hunger  for  a child.  We  were 
told,  too,  that  Mrs.  Anson-Pond,  for  reasons  unex- 
plained, had  steadily  refused  to  share  that  passion.  The 
father  claims  his  child.  Deloryse,  in  view  of  impend- 
ing heart-disease  and  the  apparent  absence  in  this 
country  of  any  legal  device  for  securing  the  material 
welfare  of  an  illegitimate  child,  is  quite  willing  to  sur- 
render him.  Not  unnaturally  the  wife,  hard  as  granite 
in  Miss  Henrietta  Watson’s  portrayal,  refuses  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  child  of  another  woman.  For 
a good  two  acts  the  two  women  and  the  man  stand 
their  ground,  Mrs.  Anson-Pond  giving  in  at  the  end 
lest  her  husband  abandon  her  for  Deloryse.  But  we 
feel  that  her  acceptance  is  the  price,  not.  of  her  hus- 
band’s esteem,  but  of  avoidance  of  the  Divorce  Court. 

It  will  be  readily  imagined  that  the  end  is  not  at- 
tained without  emotional  disturbances.  But  these, 
alas,  take  the  form;  of  what  I believe  the  servants’  hall 
calls  “ scenes.”  They  lack  both  logic  and  truth.  When 
the  wife  challenges  her  husband  with  the  question,  ‘‘  If 
the  case  were  reversed,  would  you  take  my  child? 
the  logical  answer  must  begin,  “ If  I had  denied  your 
right  to  motherhood,”  to  be  concluded  as  the 
dramatist  shall  think  fit.  Instead,  the  husband  rides 
off  upon  sentimentalities  as  to  the  difference  between 
the  sexes.  Truth  is  reached  once  with  the  mother’s 
tirade,  “ What  is  it  you  call  illegitimacy?  Hath  not 
my  son  eyes,  hands,  etc.?”  But  the  issue  is  not 
pursued  and  the  play  goes  down  in  a welter1  of 
decencies. 

We  were  never  for  one  moment  persuaded  that  the 
mother  would  in  the  circumstances  have  given  up  her 
child.  Equally  inconceivable  was  it  that  the  wife  would 
accept.  The  crux  of  the  play  should  have  been  what, 
in  this  impasse,  the  husband  would  have  done.  Would 
he  have  sacrificed  his  career?  In  that  case  the  play  is 
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‘ The  New  Machiavelli  ’ all  over  again;  but  Anson- 
Pond,  I must  think,  was  not  of  that  mould.  Origin- 
ality, you  see,  is  very  dangerous  handling,  and  the 
playwright  weaves  a tangled  web  indeed  when  he  begins 
to  practise  upon  truth  without  following  her  whither- 
soever she  leads.  When  a serious  theme  peters  out  in 
unreality  one  turns  to  .technique  and  treatment.  And 
when  these  prove  faulty  and  commonplace  one  with- 
draws one’s  attention  and  thinks  of  something  else.  I 
turned  with  pleasure  from  the  contemplation  of  these 
women’s  squabbles  to  recollections  of  an  older  model, 
the  scene  in  ‘ La  Cousine  Bette  ’ between  Adeline,  the 
wife  of  Hulot,  and  the  singer,  Josdpha.  “ Ce  fut  entre 
ces  deux  femmes  un  jeu  muet  d’une  horrible  Eloquence.” 
But  the  tension  here  is  moral,  whilst  in  Mr.  Morton’s 
scenes  there  is  no  tension,  only  angry  talk,  which  is 
quite  another  matter.  His  debaters  lack  style;  neither 
perceives  the  worth  of  her  opponent.  Mrs.  Anson-Pond 
did  not,  like  the  Baroness,  recognise  in  her  husband’s 
mistress  the  calibre  of  the  artist.  Deloryse  could  not 
attain  to  the  magnificent  humility  of  a Josepha,  for  the 
reason  that  throughout  the  play  she  had  never  risen 
above  insignificance.  The  two  just  “ set  about  “ each 
other  with  the  relish  of  common  minds. 

I cannot  believe  that  the  author  is  well-served  by 
Miss  Wilette  Kershaw.  Deloryse  is  a part  for  the 
rampageous  technician.  What  havoc  had  not  Sarah 
made  with  that  heart-disease,  that  meeting  with  the  re- 
turning lover — “ David,  ce  n’est  pas  possible  . . . etc.” 
— the  surrender  of  the  child,  the  old  stop*  on  the  senti- 
mental organ  marked  “ Abnegation  ” ! These  things 
are  at  present  beyond  Miss  Kershaw’s  scope,  and  art- 
less prattle  which  would  suffice  for  young  ladies  with 
Robertsonian  milk  jugs  will  not  hold  this  play  together. 
Would  that  Miss  Conti  had  been  invited  to  impart  to 
Deloryse  some  of  the  authenticity  of  the  child. 


MAX  AND  THE  P.R.B. 

By  C.  Lewis  Hind 

PERHAPS  the  younger  generations  miss  the  joy 
and  laughter  that  we,  their  elders,  find  in  Mr. 
Max  Beerbohm’s  drawings  of  ‘ Rossetti  and  His 
Friends’  at  the  Leicester  Galleries;  perhaps  the 
younger  generations  have  not  time  to  be  vicariously 
interested  in  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood.  Those 
great  Victorian  figures,  rather  tiresome  at  times, 
have  suddenly  become,  as  by  a miracle,  alive  again 
through  Max’s  sympathetic  satires,  decorated  with  a 
little  colour. 

Holman  Hunt’s  ponderous  book  on  the  Brotherhood 
is  out  of  print,  the  quarrels  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
real  pioneer  and  chief  of  the  band  have  died  down. 
It  is  seventy  odd  years  since  ‘ The  Carpenter’s 
Shop  ’ was  exhibited  and  derided ; now  it  is  bought 
for  the  nation  for  ^10,000.  Truly,  at  last,  Pre- 
Raphaelitism  seemed  to  have  entered  into  its  honoured 
rest,  and  to  have  reached  that  stage  when  it  is  chic  to 
revive  this  past  thing,  and  once  more  to  view  nature 
in  the  sincere,  simple  way  of  those  great  Victorian 
revolters  (see  certain  ultra-modern  works,  and  Wery 
Early  Morning:  Spring,’  by  Allan  Gwynne-Jones,  a 
1921  Pre-Raphaelite  picture,  and  perhaps  the  best 
landscape  of  the  year).  Honoured  rest?  I had 
counted  without  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm.  His  imagina- 
tion has  drifted  back  to  the  great  Victorians,  mostly 
bearded  and  big-brained,  who  thought,  in  their  final 
way,  that  they  were  the  pioneers  of  the  millenium ; 
and  the  result  is  this  series  of  drawings  of  Rossetti 
and  his  friends — these  sympathetic  satires,  half  love, 
half  laughter,  with  now  and  then  a scratch  from  the 
velvet  paw,  which  does  not  actually  hurt,  but  which, 
you  know — . How  like  Max  to  find  this  delicate 

avenue  of  escape  from  the  tension  of  the  war.  He 
may  have  said  to  himself  : “ When  people  return  to 
sanity  these  drawings  will  make  them  laugh.  That 
will  be  good,  and  I shall  be  far  away  in  Italy.” 
Laughter  ripples  at  the  Leicester  Galleries.  And 


when,  looking  at  ‘ A Momentary  Vision  that  once 
befell  young  Millais,’  I said,  ‘‘I  must  buy  that”;  and 
when  a friend  looking  at  ‘ Algernon  Swinburne 
taking  his  great  new  friend  Gosse  to  see  a Gabriel 
Rossetti,”  said,  “ I must  buy  that,”  we  sought  one 
of  the  attendants  and  asked  the  price  of  these  two 
spotlights  in  history.  He  smiled  mysteriously  and 
said,  “ They  have  just  been  sold  en  bloc.”  “ To  a 
Museum,  I hope,”  said  I.  He  smiled  more  mysteri- 
ously. 

These  satires  are  history,  the  Lytton  Strachey 
variety,  but  seen  instantly  not  in  a chapter.  Take, 
as  an  example,  ‘ A Momentary  Vision  that  Once 
Befell  Young  Millais.’  All  who  have  written  on  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  movement  have  composed  endless 
paragraphs  on  the  contrast  between  the  work  Millais 
did  in  his  wonderful  youth,  when  he  was  seeing 
Rossetti  and  Holman  Blunt  daily,  and  what  he  did 
long  afterwards  when  he  was  a popular  Royal 
Academician,  the  richest  painter  of  the  day,  titled, 
with  a place  in  Scotland,  which  included  a salmon 
river.  Max  states  it  all  in  a flash.  Young  Millais, 
tall,  gracious,  with  early  Christian  eyes  and  still 
trailing  clouds  of  glory,  is  painting  a Pre-Raphaelite 
figure  intently  and  intensely  when,  suddenly,  palette 
and  brushes  fall  to  the  ground  : he  starts,  for  he 
sees  a vision  of  himself,  say  sixty  years  hence,  seated 
in  a chair,  garbed  in  the  sports  costume  of  a well- 
to-do  and  popular  English  Squire,  and  upon  his 
knickerbockered-knee  sits  ‘ Cherry-ripe.’ 

And  what  a world  of  meaning  there  is  in  the  draw- 
ing of  the  two  unrepentant  heavy  fathers  of  Victorian 
art  entitled  ‘ Ford  Madox  Brown  being  patronised  by- 
Holman  Hunt.’  All  the  inherent  “goodness”  of 
Ford  Madox  Brown  is  needed  to  prevent  him  spurn- 
ing the  kindly  condescension  of  the  painter  of  ‘ The 
Light  of  the  World.’  And  would  not  the  late  Benjamin 
Jowett,  when  he  was  inspecting  the  Mural  Paintings 
at  the  Oxford  Union,  like  to  have  chirped,  “ And 
what  were  they  going  to  do  with  the  Grail  when  they 
found  it,  Mr.  Rossetti?  ” Does  not  this  go  right  to 
the  root  of  the  matter?  And  ‘ Rossetti’s  Courtship  ’? 
It  is  all  there. 

Yes,  these  satires  are  history,  penetrating,  not  un- 
kind, but  with  a touch  of  malice  that  even  the 
worthiest  people  permit  themselves  occasionally  to 
enjoy.  O that  it  were  possible  to  study  the  face  of 
the  author  of  ‘ Never  The  Time  and  The  Place  ’ on 
seeing  our  Max’s  drawing  of  ‘ Mr.  Browning  brings 
a lady  of  rank  and  fashion  (with  a bustle)  to  see  Mr. 
Rossetti  ’ ! 

Since  visiting  this  exhibition  I,  for  one,  have  been 
dwelling  in  the  days  when  these  great  Victorians 
stalked  the  stage,  and  wondering  if  half  a century 
or  so  hence  we  shall  be  able  to  make  such  a show- 
ing. Obviously  there  is  no  more  virtue  in  painting 
the  fact,  which  is  Pre-Raphaelitism,  than  in  painting 
the  effect,  which  is  Impressionism,  or  the  fourth 
dimensional  significance  which  is  Post  Impressionism. 
These,  and  all  movements,  stand  or  fall  by  the  vision 
and  craftsmanship  of  the  individuals  who  formulate 
them.  The  idea  of  Pre-Raphaelitism  happened  to 
attract  a group  of  three  outstanding  men — Rossetti, 
Millais  and  Holman  Hunt,  who  were  friends,  and 
who  evolved  the  idea  in  daily  talks.  And  there  was 
a fourth  (the  lesser  men  may  be  disregarded),  Ford 
Madox  Brown,  who  was  never  a member  of  the 
Brotherhood,  but  who,  at  heart,  was  more  Pre- 
Raphaelite  than  any  of  them  except  Holman  Hunt. 
Is  there  a more  characteristic  P.R.B.  picture  than 
his  ‘ Work  ’?  It  stands  with  Holman  Hunt’s  ‘ Hire- 
ling Shepherd  ’ done  when  he  was  twenty-four,  and 
Millais’s  ‘ Carpenter’s  Shop,’  painted  when  he  was 
twenty.  Wonderful  youths  ! 

A year  or  two  and  Rossetti  tired  of  the  game.  He 
was  not  a fighter;  he  lived  in  his  dreams.  At  the 
end  of  five  years  Millais,  never  a P.R.B.  at  heart, 
slipped  off  into  popularity.  He  was  still  to  paint 
great  pictures,  but,  as  Max  shows  us,  the  vision  of 
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‘ Cherry-ripe  ’ and  the  salmon  river  were  alluring 
him.  But  Holman  Hunt  never  changed.  He  was 
P.R.B.  to  the  end,  a magnificent  life  of  eighty-three 
years.  He  is  my  favourite  for  the  P.R.B.  stakes, 
and  a good  second  is  Ford  Madox  Brown,  after  death, 
as  during  life,  quite  aware  that  there  is  something 
of  patronage  in  the  grasp  of  Holman  Hunt’s  hand 
upon  his  shoulder. 

As  Max  paces  the  white  roads  of  Rapallo  does  he, 
I wonder,  ever  say  to  himself,  “ Which  am  I,  writer 
or  artist”?  He  has  not  the  great  artistry,  the 
eloquence  of  line  of  Forain;  he  has  not  the  vehement 
feeling  of  Raemakers;  but  they  have  not  the  complete 
fusion  of  the  artistic  and  literary  motives  that  make 
Max’s  satires  so  lasting  a joy.  He  is  himself;  he 
creates  laughter,  retelling  history  without  tears.  Can 
a man,  in  this  muddled  world,  employ  himself  better? 


THE  AUDIENCE  AT  THE  PROMENADES 

IT  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  the  musical  taste  of  the 
public  is  entirely  shaped  by  those  who  cater  for  it. 
The  public  also  has  something  to  say  in  the  matter, 
and,  in  the  long  run,  shows  its  likes  and  dislikes  in  a 
manner  that  only  an  unusually  obtuse  or  obstinate 
musical  showman  can  afford  to  misinterpret.  Where 
regular  annual  entertainments  are  concerned — the 
Promenade  Concerts  for  instance — there  is  little  danger 
of  a policy  with  which  habitues  are  not  in  perfect  agree- 
ment. Sir  Henry  Wood  and  Mr.  Robert  Newman 
have  kept  their  fingers  so  long  and  so  intelligently  upon 
the  pulse  of  their  audiences  that  they  know  exactly  what 
course-  to  steer,  how  long  to  maintain  it,  and  whither 
to  turn  when  they  change  it.  It  was  by  mutual  under- 
standing as  much  as  natural  instinct  that  they  slackened 
the  pace  this  year;  the  tendency  towards  “ advanced” 
music  has  been  a shade  too  rapid.  But  there  has  been 
no  retrograde  movement.  The  programmes  reveal  the 
customary  spirit  of  progress  and  the  orchestral  per- 
formances are  on  the  whole  finer  because  less  time  is 
wasted  at  rehearsal  upon  excessively  complex  and  diffi- 
cult novelties. 

The  necessity  for  modification,  though  quickly  per- 
ceived, might  not  have  been  so  promptly  acted  upon 
but  for  a new  factor  in  the  situation  that  is  not  gener- 
ally known.  The  expenses  of  the  Promenade  Concert 
season  at  Queen’s  Hall  in  1920,  thanks  to  the  higher 
cost  of  things  all  round,  suddenly  went  up  by  no  less 
than  £3,000,  a rise  without  precedent  in  the  history  of 
the  undertaking.  Something,  therefore,  had  to  be 
done.  The  only  counterbalance  to  such  an  increase  on 
the  debit  side  would  be  a consistent  record  of  maximum 
receipts.  Would  the  public  respond?  Happily  I have 
it  on  the  best  authority — the  public  has  done  its  duty 
handsomely;  such  a sequence  of  “ houses  sold  out  ” 
has  not  been  experienced  at  Queen’s  Hall  before.  Know- 
ing nothing  of  underlying  reasons,  the  ever-growing 
mass  of  music-lovers  has  simply  been  cognizant  of  a 
better  choice,  a better  opportunity  to  hear  the  kind  (or 
various  kinds)  of  music  that  it  wants  to  hear,  and  has 
been  making  the  most  of  it.  So  that  a sensible  demand 
for  the  right  thing  has  in  this  instance  served  a doubly 
beneficial  purpose. 

Until  last  week  I had  not  been  to  the  Promenades 
on  a Saturday  for  many  years.  I went  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  studying  the  Saturday  night  audience,  and  I 
was  struck  anew  with  a sense  of  its  good  training  com- 
pared with  many  other  audiences,  and  its  extreme  cor- 
rectness of  demeanour.  When  Sir  Henry  Wood  came 
upon  the  platform'  and  made  his  way  to  the  lofty 
rostrum  that  lifts  him,  physically  at  least,  above  the 
level  of  all  his  compeers  at  Queen’s  Hall,  he  was 
greeted  with  a round  of  that  hearty,  spontaneous  ap- 
plause which  plainly  betokens  the  solid  bond  of  per- 
sonal affection  and  esteem.  The  hall  was  already 
crowded  in  every  part,  and  the  few  free  seats  fringing 
the  walls  round  the  Promenade  were  monopolised  by  a 
hundred  or  so1  of  patient  enthusiasts  who  had  been  wait- 
ing at  the  doors  since  4.30  p.m.  for  the  privilege  of 


occupying  them.  The  remainder  of  the  “ promen- 
aders  ” (who  do  not  promenade)  either  stood  the  whole 
evening,  or,  if  they  were  lucky,  squatted  upon  the  rows 
of  hot-water  pipes  in  the  surrounding  corridor  and  lis- 
tened to  the  concert  from'  there.  But,  from  basement 
to  balcony,  what  a quiet,  earnest,  absorbed,  understand- 
ing audience  it  was  ! How  intently  it  listened  to  every- 
thing amid  a pin-drop  silence,  never  applauding  till  the 
right  moment,  and  then  only  for  so  long  as  the  merit  of 
the  work  or  the  performance  or  the  compliment  of  a 
recall  might  fairly  justify.  An  encore?  Wholly  out 
of  the  question,  at  any  rate  in  the  first  part;  and  after 
that  it  never  signifies  much.  At  the  Promenades  the 
oldest  and  most  detestable  of  concert  nuisances  has 
practically  ceased  to  exist. 

The  programme  was  ostensibly  a “ popular  ” one, 
but  how  utterly  unlike  in  character  to  the  “ Popular 
Saturday  Night  Selection  ” of  bygone  times  could  only 
be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  those  able  to  recall  the 
Covent  Garden  “ Proms  ” of  the  ’eighties,  with 
Howard  Reynolds’s  cornet  solo  and  the  glittering  mar- 
tial pomp  and  blare  of  the  ‘ British  Army  Quadrilles.’ 
True,  there  were  even  then  Classical  and  Wagner 
nights;  but  neither  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  nor  Sir  Frederic 
Cowen  would  have  dared  to  proffer  a Saturday  selection 
such  as  Sir  Henry  Wood  provided  on  this  occasion. 
The  popping  of  corks,  the  striking  of  matches,  the  din 
of  distant  chatter,  formeily  associated  with  the  busiest 
night  of  the  week,  would  have  fitted  ill  with  the 
‘ Euryanthe  ’ overture,  the  Scherzo  from  Mendelssohn’s 
‘ Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,’  the  ballet-music  from 
Massenet’s  ‘ Le  Cid,’  or  Mr.  Cyril  Scott’s  arrangement 
for  orchestra  of  his  ‘ Two  Passacaglias.’  It  was  good 
not  only  to  find  pieces  like  these  listened  to  with  con- 
centrated attention,  but  played  with  such  infinite  care; 
for  it  is  one  of  Sir  Henry  Wood’s  shining  attributes 
that  he  will  take  as  much  pains  over  the  preparation  of 
a familiar  classic  as  of  an  exacting  modern  trifle.  There 
was  not  a suspicion  of  slipshod  playing  about  any  of 
these  pieces.  It  is  true  that  to  the  amazing  technical 
ability  of  a modern  orchestra  they  present  less  than  no 
difficulty;  so  far  as  instrumental  technique  goes,  they 
are  the  very  A.  B.  C1.  of  music.  But  just  for  that  very 
reason  it  is  easy  to  perform'  them  with  a kind  of  undis- 
tinguished perfection,  which  is  spiritually  more  dreary 
than  the  slipshod.  Sir  Henry  and  his  men  still  play 
them  with  loving  care. 

But  an  even  greater  surprise  was  the  presence  in 
such  a scheme  of  Glazounov’s  violin  concerto,  a clever 
example  of  the  orthodox  Russian  school  dating  back 
to  1905.  Not  that  it  is  a particularly  hard  nut  to  crack 
for  those  who  listen,  although  a somewhat  difficult 
work  to  execute  with  smoothness  and  facile  grace.  But 
this  concerto'  is  only  just  becoming  known  here,  and  a 
dozen  years  back  would  probably  have  aroused  no  more 
than  icy  indifference  in  a Saturday  crowd.  Now,  as 
performed  with  a fine  combination  of  brilliancy,  subtle 
contrast,  and  delicate  charm  by  Miss  Isolde  Menges, 
and  exceedingly  well  accompanied  by  Sir  Henry  Wood 
(who  is  at  his  best  when  engaged  on  this  sort  of  task), 
it  proved  quite  irresistible  and  evoked  the  warmest 
ovation  of  the  evening.  I certainly  cared  less 
for  the  Glazounov  as  played  earlier  in  the  year  by 
Kochanski  and  Melsa;  it  needs  a violinist  with  the  tem- 
perament, the  broad  sweep  of  the  bowing-arm,  the 
elegance  and  easy  grace  in  arpeggiando  passages  that 
Miss  Menges  possesses.  Thus  interpreted,  the  sym- 
metry and  melodic  beauty  of  the  work  are  brought  into 
A^ery  clear  relief. 

A couple  of  operatic  airs  figured  in  the  first  part;  the 
customary  instalment  of  ballads  in  the  second.  The 
latter  excited  but  a limited  amount  of  interest,  and 
deserved  their  fate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  audience 
took  palpable  pleasure  in  hearing  Mr.  Ben  Davies  sing 
the  ‘ Flower  ’ song  from'  ‘ Carmen,’  and  recalled  Miss 
Dorothy  Webster  after  a rather  monotonous  rendering 
of  ‘ Amour,  viens  aider,’  from  ‘ Samson  and  Dalila.’ 
This  last  was  sung  in  English,  although  only  the  French 
words  were  printed  in  the  programme. 
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Correspondence 

THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION— II 
(From  a Correspondent) 

ANYONE  who  has  attended  the  British  Associa- 
tion in  the  past  must  have  discovered  in  the 
Edinburgh  meeting,  which  has  just  concluded, 
a factor  differentiating  it  from  other  meetings. 
Neither  a record  in  attendance  nor  an  intellectually 
high  standard  in  the  majority  of  papers  is  the  true 
reason  for  this  difference,  although  they  may  each 
be  contributory.  Rather  is  it  the  general  theme 
which  has  run  through  the  whole  of  the  Edinburgh 
discussions ; a theme  which  is  nothing  less  than  the 
realisation  (one  might  almost  call  it  the  persistent 
realisation)  that  science  is  at  the  present  time  at  the 
parting  of  the  ways.  In  other  words  science  is  on 
the  verge  of  a new  era.  To  the  inner  circle  of 
scientists,  it  is  not  altogether  strange  news  that  the 
Edinburgh  meeting  proclaims,  but  rather  the  first 
official  endorsement  of  rumours  from  many  quarters. 

It  is  difficult  enough  to  locate  precisely  and  definitely 
the  point  of  application  of  any  new  movement  or 
reform,  whether  social  or  religious;  political  or  in- 
dustrial. Yet  the  prestige  of  the  British  Association 
may  be  considered  as  effective  in  focussing  the  new 
era  to  a sharp  image. 

Undoubtedly,  the  war  impetus  has  had  a profound 
effect  on  the  advancement  of  science.  With  the  whole 
nation,  politically  and  industrially,  as  one  might  say, 
kneeling  at  the  footstool  of  science,  who  could  doubt 
but  that  science  would  take  a new  turn  ? But  this 
new  era  which  we  predict  is  the  natural  outcome  of 
the  past  fifty  years  of  scientific  adventure,  rather  than 
the  direct  outcome  of  a barbarous  warfare.  We  have 
been  passing  through  a stage  in  the  history  of  science 
comparable  only  with  the  renaissance  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  new  era  in  science  is  indissolubly 
associated  with  those  great  conquests  made  in  recent 
years  in  attacking  the  problem  of  the  ultimate 
structure  of  matter.  “That  superlatively  ^ grand 
question — the  inner  mechanism  of  the  atom  ’’  has 
been  a subject  of  speculation  from  very  early  times. 
The  last  50  years,  a period  marked  at  one  end  by  the 
researches  of  Lord  Kelvin  and  at  the  other  end  by 
men  such  as  J.  J-  Thomson,  W.  j.  and  W.  H.  Bragg, 
and  Irving  Langmuir,  has  witnessed  a steady,  if 
sometimes  disappointing  progress  towards  a solution 
of  this  problem.  Before  the  British  Association  again 
meets  for  its  annual  deliberations  the  foundations  of 
science  may  have  undergone  a fundamental  de- 
velopment. I venture  to  think  that  this  may  not  be 
too  rash  a prediction.  Already  in  the  theory  of 
relativity  we  see  the  ways  parted — and  the  incom- 
plete ideas  of  Newton  giving  way  to  the  all-embracing 
relativity  theory  of  Einstein.  The  new  attack  is  on 
the  atom.  Chemists  of  the  older  school  who  once 
resented  the  intrusion  of  the  physicists  have  shown 
signs  of  being  less  hostile.  They  have,  through  the 
kindly  words  of  the  President  of  Section  _ B,  rather 
warmly  welcomed  the  physicists  to  a joint  discus- 
sion on  the  structure  of  molecules.  Starting  from 
three  postulates,  Dr.  Irving  Langmuir  had  worked  out 
before  this  joint  meeting  the  consequences  and 
results  of  his  theory,  which  seemed  to  be  generally 
accepted  as  the  most  promising  of  many  theories  put 
forward  for  some  years.  The  very  thoughtful  . re- 
marks of  Dr.  Langmuir,  his  easy  style  of  exposition, 
together  with  a chairman  with  a delightful  sense  of 
humour,  mitigated  the  physical  discomfort  of  a very 
crowded  lecture-room. 

But  there  are  other  signs  that  science  is  coming 
into  its  own.  Recent  years  have  witnessed  the 
setting  up  of  the  National  Physical  Laboratory  and 
other  institutions  for  research,  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  Government.  Whatever  has  been 


written  concerning  the  Government  control  of  in- 
dustry, does  not  apply  to  scientific  research.  The 
research  worker,  the  man  who  does  more  for  science 
than  any  other  man,  is  beginning  to  realise  that 
research  work  depends  for  its  very  existence  on  the 
purse  of  the  nation.  He  knows,  too,  that  the  best 
results  are  obtained  when  science  is  pursued  un- 
tramelled  by  the  marketing  value  which  is  all  that 
industry  can  offer.  The  case  has  been  put  forward 
very  strongly  by  Sir  Richard  Gregory  at  Edinburgh 
in  an  appeal  to  scientific  workers  not  to  neglect  their 
duties  as  citizens  and  to  make  their  influence  felt 
locally  in  all  reforms  for  the  improvement  of  man- 
kind. The  squalid  surroundings  in  which  many  still 
live  are  not  attuned  to  the  pace  of  the  march  of 
scientific  progress.  A general  apathy  towards  science 
on  the  part  of  the  ordinary  public  may  not  alto- 
gether be  traced  to  the  fact  that  science  has  not  been 
presented  in  a palatable  form. 

The  Edinburgh  discussions  may  be  conveniently 
considered  as  divided  into  three  types,  according  to 
their  scope,  namely  : (1)  contributions  to  pure  science; 
(2)  popular  lectures;  (3)  contributions  with  a broad 
industrial  application.  The  first  type  were  highly 
technical,  and  as  such  were  contributions  to  pure 
science,  but  there  was  generally  an  “ overlap  ’’  into 
the  region  of  another  department  of  science.  It  is  to 
the  great  credit  of  the  Association  that  the  subjects 
were  chosen  with  evident  care  and  vision.  In  par- 
ticular may  be  mentioned  the  discussion  of  mole- 
cules and  the  paper  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Darwin  on  the 
Quantum  Theory,  the  experimental  search  after 
Planck’s  universal  constant  of  nature.  That  the 
opening  papers  were  usually  too  lengthy  and  the 
discussion  which  followed  too  short  will,  I think,  be 
generally  admitted.  Certainly  there  were  many 
occasions  on  which  the  chairman  should  have  paid 
some  regard  to  the  printed  time-table  and  cut  short 
a long-drawn-out  discussion.  The  human  ear  will 
not  listen  attentively  from  10  a.m.  to  1 p.m.,  or,  as 
sometimes  happened,  1.30  p.m. 

The  second  class  of  papers  was  of  more  general 
interest.  Relativity  when  explained  by  Professor 
Eddington  lost  much  of  its  apparent  difficulty — for 
the  moment.  Professor  Eddington  is  the  one  man 
in  this  country  who  has  done  more  than  any  other 
Englishman  to  “ popularise  the  theories  of 
Einstein.  His  unassuming,  rather  quiet  lecturing 
manner,  and  the  well-chosen  diagrams  to  illustrate 
the  chief  points  in  his  lecture,  won  the  sympathy  of 
a crowded  audience.  It  was  significant  that  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks  proposed 
to  Professor  Eddington  and  incidentally  took  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  own  views  on  the 
subject  matter  over  which  the  lecturer  had  passed. 
Another  of  these  lucid  lectures,  intended  for  the  non- 
specialist, was  that  of  Professor  Inglis,  who  lectured 
on  “ A Comparison  of  the  Forth  and  Quebec  Bridges, 
showing  the  evolution  of  cantilever  bridge  construc- 
tion during  the  past  30  years.”  The  writer  will 
remember  this  lecture  as  one  of  the  happiest  recol- 
lections of  the  Edinburgh  meeting.  Although  the 
lecturer  did  not  use  notes  his  choice  of  words  was 
excellent,  and  to  his  illustrations  one  can  give 
nothing  but  praise.  He  dealt  with  the  workmanship 
and  the  economics  of  the  question  and  gave  us  some- 
thing positive  to  take  away.  The  “ origin  of  the 
Scottish  people  a much  more  controversial  topic 
—was  no  doubt  intended  for  & general  public  with  a 
large  sprinkling  of  local  followers. 

The  third  class  of  paper  presented  was  that  which 
had  a direct  contact  with  industry,  and  as  an  example 
of  the  more  useful  discussions  we  may  quote  the 
practical  scheme  put  forward  for  constructing  a mid- 
Scotland  canal,  the  use  of  Scottish  fir  for  aeroplanes, 
and  various  papers  in  the  Economics  Section  dealing 
with  wage  questions  and  the  taxable  capacity  of  the 
country. 
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A critical  analysis  of  those  attending  the  meeting 
reveals  three  groups.  There  were  the  leaders  of 
science,  the  “ inner  circle  ” of  the  British  Associa- 
tion and  distinguished  visitors ; younger  scientists 
engaged  on  research ; and  what,  for  want  of  a better 
term,  may  be  called  the  excursionists,  who  for  the 
most  part  enjoyed  excellent  weather.  One  can  hardly 
understand  a member’s  motive  in  joining  a party 
visiting  the  engineering  laboratories  of  the  Heriot- 
Watt  Technical  College.  It  may  have  struck  the 
Professor  of  Engineering  as  rather  amusing  to  have 
to  explain  the  difference  between  voltage  and 
amperage  to  a member  of  the  British  Association. 
One  can  only  conclude  that  this  member  was  not  a 
specialist  in  the  Engineering  Section,  but  one  wonders 
which  section  he  really  belonged  to.  One  or  two 
events  in  the  meeting  are  not  above  criticism.  It 
was  rather  bewildering  (and  positively  disappointing) 
to  attend  a meeting  on  the  “ causes  of  cyclones  ” 
and  to  find  the  lecturer  discussing  phenomena  which 
did  not  cause  cyclones.  A somewhat  curt  introduc- 
tion to  the  effect  that  a theory  he  had  devised  some 
few  weeks  before  the  meeting  was  found  un- 
workable, did  not  put  matters  much  better.  Further 
concentration  and  punctuality  to  time-table  arrange- 
ments would  also  appear  desirable.  As  usual, 
Section  A (Mathematical  Physics  Section)  was  strong 
in  numbers  and  overcrowding  was  unavoidable.  One 
regrettable  incident  occurs  to  the  writer — in  the  refer- 
ence to  poison-gas  warfare  in  the  President’s  open- 
ing address.  The  basis  of  the  argument  is  surely 
to  abolish  all  warfare,  rather  than  particular  weapons 
of  warfare,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  province  of  the 
politician  rather  than  the  scientist.  “ The  worst 
enemy  of  man  is  Nature  ignored  or  misunderstood ; 
his  best  friend  Nature  studied  and  controlled  ” — 
these  words  quoted  from  the  Presidential  address  to 
the  Chemistry  Section  may  not  be  without  their 
significance  in  this  direction. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

“ THE  ARTS  OF  WAR  AND  PEACE  ” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review] 

SIR, — The  statements  published  by  the  Gazette  de 
Lausanne  are  exaggerated.  As  an  ex-“I”  officer  em- 
ployed on  the  two  Eastern  fronts  during  and  after  the 
war,  I may  add  that  the  few  individuals  whom  Karidis 
took  with  him  were  mostly  “ gunshy  ” persons  who 
feared  for  their  skins.  The  Greek  local  commanders 
and  the  Greek  Central  Government  dealt  very  rigor- 
ously with  certain  persons  who  were  in  touch  with 
Karidis — shooting  some  and  imprisoning  others. 
Karidis  may  have  told  the  German  High  Command 
that  he  was  in  touch  with  all  sorts  of  important 
Greeks.  My  experience  of  political  deserters  from  the 
Turkish  Army — and  I have  met  a good  few — was 
that  they  all  claimed  to-  be  in  touch  with  the  Highest 
in  the  Land  and  to  have  invaluable  schemes  for  ending 
the  war,  when  all  they  really  wanted  was  a quiet  life 
in  a P.o.W.  camp.  I should  recommend  Mr.  Dixon- 
Johnson  to'  get  hold  of  the  British  staff  reports  as  to 
the  work  of  the  Seres,  Cretan,  Archipelago  and  Athens 
divisions  at  Skra,  Grand  Couronn^,  Doiran  and  other 
engagements  in  1918. 

As  to'  the  figures  for  Christians  killed  in  massacres 
since  the  Armistice  I should  recommend  Mr.  Dixon- 
Johnson  to  get  into  touch  with  : 

1.  The  members  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Fund  Com- 
mittee and  the  American  Commission  for  Relief 
in  the  Near  East  as  regards  Cilicia  and  ex-Russian 
Armenia  respectively. 

2.  French  official  reports  and  British  F.O.  reports 
with  regard  to  Marash  and  Hajin.  If  Mr.  Dixon- 
Johnson  takes  such  an  interest  in  Near  Eastern 
affairs  he  should  be  able  to'  see  these. 


3.  A report  made  by  a British  liaison  officer  with  the 
Greeks  on  the  killing,  often  by  torture,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Nicaea  by  Kemalists  (Sept.,  Oct., 

1 920) . 

4.  Reports  of  the  “ Greco-Armenian  Section  ” of 
H.B.M.’s  High  Commission  at  Constantinople. 

Whatever  be  said  of  Smyrna,  the  Yalova  massacres 
were  not  unprovoked.  Last  summer  (1920)  hundreds 
of  Greek  and  Armenian  villagers  came  in  to  Constanti- 
nople from  the  Nicaea,  Yalova  and  Karamursal  hinter- 
lands, including  a good  few  wounded,  some  women, 
flying  from  the  Kemalist  irregulars  and  villagers.  The 
smoke  of  their  burning  villages  was  very  plainly  seen. 
These  irregulars  and  armed  Kemalist  villagers  repeated 
their  incursion  this  spring.  The  Greeks  then  armed 
the  Greek  villagers,  who>  indulged  in  ferocious  repri- 
sals— horrible  but  not  “ unprovoked.” 

As  for  the  statement  that  Christian  women  walk 
while  their  men  ride,  and  that  the  contrary  is  the  case 
with  the  Turks,  I can  only  say  that  Mr.  Dixon-Johnson 
seems  to  be  indulging  in  a generalisation  of  the  same 
class  as  “ the  French  eat  frogs  and  wear  wooden 
shoes,”  or  “ Englishwomen  have  big  teeth  and  large 
feet,”  and  the  like.  I speak  from  experience,  having 
lived,  for  my  sins,  in  the  Near  East  since  1903. 

Yours,  etc., 

Pera. 


ANOTHER  COAL  CRISIS 
[To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review] 

SIR,— -In  an  article  under  the  above  heading  you 
discussed  in  your  last  issue  the  possibility  of  further 
trouble  in  the  coal  mining  industry,  and  I would,  with 
your  permission,  supplement  your  observations  by  cer- 
tain facts  which  seem  to  me  of  the  highest  interest  and 
importance. 

The  United  States  and  Germany  produce  almost 
three-fourths  of  the  world’s  coal.  Coal  prices  in  these 
two  countries  are  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  Germany 
and  America  regulate  the  world  price  of  the  mineral.  It 
is  not  easy  to'  compare  coal  prices  in  England,  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States  because  qualities  and 
classifications  differ.  Still,  it  is  worth  pointing  out  the 
ominous  fact  that  both  in  Germany  and  in  the  United 
States  vast  quantities  of  excellent  non-anthracite  coal 
are  currently  sold  at  less  than  15s.  per  ton  in  English 
money.  The  bulk  of  ordinary  coal  used  for  industrial 
purposes  and  on  the  railways  is  sold  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Germany  at  prices  which  range  from 
12s.  6d.  per  ton  to-  15s.  In  both  countries  anthracite 
is  dearer  than  ordinary  coal  and  is  sold  at  £ 1 per  ton 
and  more.  On  the  other  hand,  inferior  but  very  useful 
coal  can  be  obtained  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Germany  at  10s.,  11s.  and  12s.  per  ton. 

Coal  sets  every  wheel  in  this  country  in  motion,  for 
electrical  power  derived  from  waterfalls  is  too  insig- 
nificant to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  oil  is  of 
very  little  importance.  It  stands  to  reason  that  this 
country  will  be  ruined  should  it  have  permanently  to 
pay  three  times  as  much  for  coal  as  its  most  formid- 
able competitors.  England’s  pre-eminence  in  manu- 
facturing and  commerce  was  created  during  the  period 
when  she  had  a super-abundance  of  cheap'  coal.  In  the 
time  of  Richard  Cobden,  when  industrial  and  commer- 
cial England  dominated  the  world,  this  country  pro- 
duced two-thirds  of  the  world’s  coal.  The  problem  of 
providing  cheap  coal  for  industry  and  commerce  is  even 
more  important,  in  my  opinion,  than  the  problem  of 
Ireland  or  the  financial  problem,  for  most  political 
problems,  and  financial  ones  as  well,  will  be  solved  with 
the  return  of  general  prosperity  and  the  expansion  of 
trade  and  industry.  British  coal  prices  must  come 
down  to.  or  near  to,  the  German-American  level.  Other- 
wise England  is  lost.  Coal  owners,  miners,  and  the 
government,  should  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
bring  coal  down  to  a reasonable  level.  Before  all,  the 
deluded  miners  should  be  taught  that  tKeir  policy  of 
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restricting;  output  is  ruinous  to  the  country  and  to 
themselves.  The  doubling  of  output  per  worker  would 
approximately  halve  the  price  of  coal  and  would  enable 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  miners  to  find  a more  con- 
genial occupation  above  ground. 

Yours,  etc., 

J.  Ellis  Barker. 

Albion  Lodge,  Fortis  Green,  N. 2. 


WORN-OUT  HORSE  TRAFFIC 
[To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review] 

SIR, — Permit  me  to  correct  certain  mistakes  in  the 
letter  from  the  British  Consul  at  Antwerp,  sent  to  the 
Press  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  The  Inspector 
sent  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  Antwerp  last 
February  reports  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  English 
horses  exported  to  Antwerp  are  slaughtered.  (White 
paper.)  The  Consul  writes,  “ All  the  horses  shipped 
across  to  Antwerp1  are  sold  for  work.  Official  statistics 
show  that  on  one  day  and  in  one  ship  in  1920,  no 
horses  reached  Antwerp  from  Goole  in  a heap  of  dead 
and  fatally  injured.  Fifty  were  dead  and  sixty  had 
to  be  killed  on  arrival.  The  British  Consul,  from 
“ statistics  supplied  by  him  ” reports  that  the  total 
number  of  deaths  during  the  journey  between  England 
and  Antwerp  in  1920  was  55.-25  from  Goole. 
He  gives  the  total  number  slaughtered  on  arrival 
as  28. — 12  from  Goole.  The  British  Consul,  who 
has  never  met  or  followed  the  horses,  says 
that  they  are  “ satisfactorily  fed  and  watered  at  the 
quarantine  stables.”  We  who  have  frequently  met 
and  followed  them  declare  that  the  ration  of  hay  is 
wholly  insufficient  and  the  water-troughs  often  dry,  or 
with  about  an  inch  of  water  in  them.  The  ration  of 
hay  is  given  in  two1  halves  ; and  most  of  the  horses  are 
sold  before  the  second  half  is  due.  About  5 lbs.  of 
hay  is  all  that  many  horses  get  before  starting  for 
their  place  of  slaughter.  A day  or  more  later  you  may 
see  the  famished  old  beasts  driven  along  country 
roads,  or  waiting  in  the  slaughter-house  stables  for 
the  hammer  or  the  knife  that  ends  their  sufferings. 

The  humane  killer  has  been  used  only  since  my 
visit  to  Borgerhout  last  February,  and  at  my  pleading 
for  that  measure  of  mercy.  At  Antwerp  and  Ghent  I 
have  pleaded  in  vain.  It  seems  to  me  extraordinary 
that  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  should  publish  a letter 
that  contradicts  their  own  Inspector’s  Report.  I take 
it  for  granted  that  the  Consul  is  not  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  the  traffic  is  a winter  traffic  and  that  a report 
based  on  present  conditions  would  be  misleading. 

Since  my  arrival  in  Belgium  I have  learned  that 
Belgium  cannot  accept  dressed  carcases  of  horses,  i.e., 
without  head,  trachea,  and  lungs  attached,  till  the  law 
has  been  changed.  Also  that  Belgium  has  no  present 
intention  of  changing  the  law.  They  are  a thrifty 
people  and  know  the  value  of  the  live  horse  and  its 
by-products.  That  is  no  reason  why  we  should  throw 
away  these  profits,  and  our  reputation  for  humanity 
with  them. 

Yours,  etc., 

A.  M.  F.  Cole. 

124,  Rue  Hdtel  des  Monnaies,  Brussels. 


A bad  feature  of  the  business  is  the  silence  of  the 
Press  on  the  matter,  although  some  papers  received 
many  letters  of  protest.  Instead  of  being  organs  for 
the  expression  of  public  opinion,  the  newspapers  of 
London  have  been  agents  for  its  suppression.  So  far 
as  I have  noticed  the  Saturday  Review  is  the  only 
periodical  that  has  inserted  any  letter  raising  any  kind 
of  objection  to  the  memorial. 

As  Mr.  Hamilton  points  out,  the  statue  is  badly 
placed  and  has  the  appearance  of  a cheeky  person  who 
has  invaded  tall  and  august  company  and  is  looking  up 
perkily  before  beating  an  abashed  retreat.  It  cannot 
add  to  American  dignity,  but,  in  fact,  puts  that  nation 
in  a ridiculous  light. 

I should  be  pleased  to  join  with  others  in  protesting 
against  this  outrage  upon  our  national  feeling. 

Yours,  etc., 

C.  L.  Hales. 

1 a,  Middle  Temple  Lane,  E.C.q. 

SMALL-POX 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review] 

SIR, — I have  only  just  seen  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Morse' Taylor.  Would  he  explain  how  it  is  that  the 
unvaccinated  at  Glasgow  died  at  the  rate  of  3 7 per 
cent,  while  in  pre-vaccinated  times  when  all  were  un- 
vaccinated the  average  smallpox  fatality  rate  was  18 
per  cent?  Are  doctors  and  nurses  nowadays  less  skil- 
ful when  they  nurse  the  unvaccinated,  or  it  is  not  more 
probable  that  the  unvaccinated  class  is  a special  one, 
comprised  mainly  of  those  too  weak  for  vaccination, 
the  extremely  neglected,  and  the  very  young?  If  this 
class  were  attacked  by  any  other  zymotic  disease  the 
fatality  rate  would  be  higher  than  in  the  more  favoured, 
older,  and  generally  healthier  class. 

Yours,  etc., 

L.  Loat. 

Secretary, 

The  National  Anti-Vaccination  League. 

25  Denison  House,  296  Va.uxha.ll  Bridge  Road, 
London,  S.W.i. 


THE  TERMINATION  “ ARD  ” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review] 

SIR, — Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  information 
as  to  the  derivation  of  the  termination  ard,  as  im- 
plying a practiser  or  exponent  of  the  action  or  quality 
described  in  the  first  half  of  the  word  ? The  obvious 
transference  from  the  French  does  not  carry  one  very 
far.  “ Drunkard,”  “ dotard,”  etc.,  are  simple;  but 
what  about  “placard,”  “Spaniard,”  and  other  words  to 
which  the  above  explanation  does  not  seem  to  apply . 
Is  there  any  other  word  we  use  descriptive,  of  nation- 
ality corresponding  to  “ Spaniard  ”?  And  if  not,  why 
should  natives  of  Spain  be  selected  for  exclusive 
description  by  this,  apparently,  slightly  contemptuous 
termination?  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  can  quote 
another  example;  but  I confess  I cannot  think  of  one. 

Y ours,  etc. , 

Arthur  Nelson. 

Ilfracombe. 


HOUDON’S  WASPIINGTON 
[To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review] 

SIR, — To  the  reasons  given  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Hamilton 
for  the  removal  of  the  Washington  statue  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  I wish  to  add  that  it  is  unseemly  that  a statue 
should  be  raised  in  a public  place  in  England,  and 
partly  at  the  public  expense,  to  a man  who  was  a suc- 
cessful rebel  against  the  Crown,  the  slayer  of  thousands 
of  our  soldiers,  the  harsh  executioner  of  Major  Andre, 
and  the  cause  of  ruin  to  a great  number  of  loyalists. 

The  feelings  of  many  English  people  have  been 
deeply  wounded  by  the  raising  of  memorials  to  George 
Washington  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  and  Trafalgar 
Square,  both  places  associated,  moreover,  with  Nelson. 


THE  HOME  SECRETARY  AND  MR.  WEISZ 
[To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review] 

SIR In  your  issue  of  the  10th  inst.  you  had  an 

article  by  Mr.  Filson  Young  on  the  Home  Secretary 
and  Mr.  Weisz.  I have  known  Mr.  Weisz  and  done 
business  with  him  for  the  past  15  or  16  years,  and 
thoroughly  endorse  all  the  writer  says  on  his  behalf. 
I am  very  glad  you  have  lent  your  powerful  paper  to 
enlist  sympathy  for  him,  which  I sincerely  trust  wil  be 
successful. 

Yours,  etc., 


A.  G.  Chalke. 


46,  Maddox  Street,  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  W.  1 . 
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A SERENE  CRITIC. 

More  Essays  on  Books.  By  A.  Clutton-Brock. 
Methuen.  6s.  net. 

IN  the  brief  preface  to  his  new  essays,  Mr.  Clutton- 
Brock  says  that  the  critics  of  his  earlier  series 
charged  him  with  “ optimism.”  He  does  not  rebut 
the  charge.  But  the  expression  optimistic  hardly 
seems  to  us  to  meet  his  case,  because  an  optimist  is  a 
man  who  always  expects  and  determines  to  find  the 
best  of  everything.  Mr.  Clutton-Brock,  in  approach- 
ing a literary  theme,  does  not  seem  to  form  any  such 
determination,  but  his  peculiarly  happy  tempera- 
ment leads  him  to  what  is  best,  as  instinct  leads  the 
bee  to  a honeyed  flower.  He  cannot  help  being 
pleased  with  whatever  is  pleasurable,  and  in  this  he 
differs  from  almost  all  the  other  critics  of  the  younger 
school,  who  dwell  on  imperfections  and  grow  angry 
with  faults  which  often  simply  exist  in  their  own  un- 
appreciative temperament.  Mr.  Clutton-Brock  never 
starts  with  an  expectation  of  finding  Tennyson’s 
poetry  or  Ingres’s  painting  detestable;  he  approaches 
everything  in  art  with  a strong  desire  to  enjoy,  and 
he  is  always  rewarded.  This  is  not  to  say  that  he 
does  not  apply  to  such  works  criteria  of  taste,  for  he 
is  singularly  instructed;  but  he  avoids  the  most 
serious  fault  in  criticism  by  considering  poets  and 
painters  as  individuals,  and  by  not  permitting  himself 
to  exclude  whole  groups  of  past  workers  because 
they  did  not  accept  certain  views  which  appeal  to 
their  successors. 

It  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  Mr.  Clutton-Brock 
is  infallible  in  all  his  judgments,  but  he  starts,  at 
least,  in  a much  more  favourable  condition  than  the 
critic  who  is  purely  bent  on  destruction.  He  has  the 
tremendous  advantage  given  by  the  power  of  enjoy- 
ment, a gift  which  seems  to  have  been  omitted,  to 
a melancholy  degree,  in  the  composition  of  too  many 
writers  on  the  arts  of  to-day.  If  the  critic  sets  forth 
with  the  intention  of  finding  out  why,  thirty  or  three 
hundred  years  ago,  a certain  aesthetic  product  was  in- 
tensely appreciated,  though  not  at  all  appreciated 
to-day,  he  is  on  the  way  to  discover  beauties  and 
reconstruct  elements  of  enjoyment  which  lie  outside 
the  range  of  the  man  whose  only  object  is  to  cover 
these  fallen  deities  with  the  dust  of  disdain.  Mr. 
Clutton-Brock  has  a faculty  of  extreme  benevolence 
in  his  attitude  to  old  books  and  faded  authors, 
although  he  can  be  stern  enough  in  refusing  credit  to 
what  deserved  none  when  it  was  measured  by  the 
standard  of  its  own  day.  Of  a certain  piece  of  verse 
written  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  he  says  that  it  reminds 
him  “ of  the  comedian  who  paints  his  nose  red  to 
show  that  he  is  funny  and  then  has  nothing  funny  to 
say  ”;  but  the  poem  of  which  he  writes  so  severely 
was  pretentious  and  silly  when  judged  by  the  laws  of 
contemporary  taste.  Of  the  works  of  Edgar  Poe  he 
says  that  “ the  great  part  of  them  is  rubbish,  some 
of  it  not  even  clever,”  but  he  gives  praise  of  the  most 
generous  and  ample  kind  to  certain  of  Poe’s  poems, 
which,  by  the  way,  are  not  those  by  which  he  is  most 
widely  known. 

The  benevolence  of  Mr.  Clutton-Brock  sometimes, 
we  think,  betrays  him.  He  is  so  scrupulously 
anxious  to  take  the  artist’s  own  point  of  view,  to 
understand  what  the  revolutionary  really  means,  that 
he  loses  a little  of  his  sense  of  the  positive  merit  of 
the  execution  or  the  idea.  He  is  greatly  interested 
in  religious  speculation,  and  this  is  not,  perhaps,  the 
side  of  his  talent  which  throws  on  the  subject  he 
analyses  the  steadiest  light.  One  of  these  essays 
deals  with  the  attempt  which  Mr.  Wells  has  made 
to  foist  upon  us  a new  God.  It  is  plain  that  Mr. 
Clutton-Brock  has  no  confidence  in  Mr.  Wells’s 
capacity  to  treat  a subject  of  this  gravity,  which 
nothing  in  his  earlier  training  has  prepared  him  for. 


But  the  Idea  of  God,  to  the  devout  and  philosophical 
mind  of  Mr.  Clutton-Brock,  is  so  welcome  at  all 
times  that  he  puts  away  from  him  any  suspicion  of 
Mr.  Wells’s  approaching  it  in  levity  or  egotism, 
and  he  examines  this  new  and  strange  gospel  with 
respectful  gravity.  The  danger  of  his  system  of 
searching  for  the  best,  for  those  elements  to  which 
he  can  give  his  approval,  is  perhaps  made  patent  by 
two  essays  on  Tolstoi.  The  first  of  these,  written 
before  the  death  of  the  Russian  novelist,  is  an 
example  of  the  exaggeration  of  praise  which  becomes 
a snare  to  a critic  so  avid  of  enjoyment  as  Mr. 
Clutton-Brock.  We  are  told  of  Tolstoi  that 
“ Michelangelo  himself  had  not  a higher  eminence 
while  he  lived  nor  one  more  certain  not  to  be  abased 
by  time.”  Everything  delights  the  infatuated  critic, 
even  the  horrible  “ Kreutzer  Sonata,”  which  is  a 
disgrace  to  human  nature. 

The  amusing  thing  is  that  the  death  of  Tolstoi, 
and  the  horrors  of  the  Bolshevist  revolution  which  his 
theories  did  so  much  to  encourage,  have  opened  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  Clutton-Brock  to  ^vhat  was  incongruous 
and  insane  in  the  novelist’s  later  teaching.  A second 
essay,  much  lowered  in  tone,  is  printed  beside  the 
first ; the  early  rapture  now  precedes  a study  in  which 
Mr.  Clutton-Brock  has  discovered,  and  with  his  un- 
failing candour  admits,  that  the  object  of  his  ador- 
ing praise  was  a dangerous  Manichee,  that  Tolstoi 
never  grasped  the  fundamental  fact  that  flesh  is  the 
necessary  medium  of  spirit,  and  that  his  own  judg- 
ment became  so  unwholesome  that  he  condemned  the 
very  books  of  his  own  writing  which  Mr.  Clutton- 
Brock  parallels  with  the  finest  things  in  the  world. 
Perhaps  he  has  read  the  astounding  revelations  of 
Gorki.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  avoid  remarking  that 
it  is  desirable  to  get  a certain  distance  away  from  a 
hill  before  we  declare  that  it  is  as  lofty  as  Mont 
Blanc.  Tolstoi  had  a great  genius,  and  ‘ War  and 
Peace  ’ will  always  be  read  with  attention,  but 
already  the  axe  is  laid  at  the  root  of  what  Mr.  Clutton- 
Brock,  writing  before  the  time  was  ripe,  rashly 
styled  his  “ undisputed  greatness.” 

But  Mr.  Clutton-Brock’ s proper  sphere  is  the  ex- 
amination of  poetry,  where  his  remarks  seldom  fail 
to  be  apposite  and  fresh.  In  the  present  volume,  he 
is  delightful  about  George  Herbert,  to  whose  ex- 
cellence it  was  high  time  that  serious  attention  should 
again  be  drawn.  He  is  pleasantly  appreciative  of 
Mr.  Waley’s  translations  from  the  Chinese  poets, 
which  indeed  deserve  to  be  widely  known.  We  are 
not  quite  convinced  that  he  is  right  in  declaring  that 
Chinese  poetry  is  more  “ civilised  ” than  any  poetry 
of  Europe,  because  (and  this  seems  a grotesque 
reason)  it  is  “ more  reasonable  and  nearer  to  prose.” 
Finally,  to  breathe  a faint  note  of  alarm.,  we  could 
wish  that  Mr.  Clutton-Brock  was  not  quite  so  in- 
fatuated with  the  methods  of  Signor  Croce,  who 
threatens  to  be  in  literature  what  Einstein  is  in 
science.  The  Italian  theorist  is  no  doubt  a very 
clever  man,  but  it  is  dangerous  to  yoke  the  study  of 
poetry  to  the  waggon  of  any  abstract  theology. 


THREE  NATURALISTS 

Wanderings  of  a Naturalist.  By  Seton  Gordon, 
F.Z.S.  Cassell.  15s.  net. 

A Philosopher  with  Nature.  By  Benjamin  Kidd. 
Methuen.  6s.  net. 

Mostly  About  Trout.  By  Sir  George  Aston.  Allen  & 
Unwin.  8s.  6d.  net. 

THREE  observers  went  out  to  watch  the  ways  of 
animals  in  the  country  places  of  Britain,  not 
excluding  London,  which  has  become  of  late  quite  a 
naturalists’  haunt.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Seton  Gordon, 
armed  himself  with  a camera,  and  doubtless,  though 
he  does  not  say  so,  with  a notebook  and  a pencil. 
He  journeyed  to  the  Scottish  highlands,  the  coast  of 
Northumbria,  the  Aran  Islands,  and  studied  chiefly  the 
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bigger  and,  on  the  whole,  the  wilder  birds  : the  storm 
petrel,  the  greater  black-backed  gull,  the  merlin, 
and  others.  From  his  well-camoufled  hut  he  took  a 
number  of  delightful  photographs  and  saw  strange 
dramas.  He  watched  the  cock  salmon  fight  on  the 
Dee  and  has  a plausible  conjecture  of  the  use  of  the 
grappling  hook  that  the  male  develops  at  the  breed- 
ing season.  He  watched  that  curmudgeon,  the 
black-backed  gull,  fight  its  neighbour,  kick  its  own 
chick,  and  suck  a sister’s  eggs.  What  a theme  for 
a tragic  author  this  bird  would  supply  ! A pair,  known 
to  the  writer  of  this  review,  learned  no-  less  a feat  of 
highwaymanship  than  to  rob  a seal  of  his  food.  The 
moment  he  showed  an  inch  of  skin  above  the  surface 
the  birds  flew  at  him  and  forced  him  to  dive.  Again 
and  again  they  kept  up  the  attack  until  in  despair  he 
dropped  the  fish  from  his  mouth  and  dived  from 
sight.  One  of  the  birds  pounced  on  it  instantly  and 
the  two  made  off.  With  what  fierce  zest  this  gull 
will  drive  his  beak  into  the  back  of  a wounded  duck 
or  rob  the  nest  of  its  nestlings  ! Mr.  Gordon  has 
seen  enough,  especially  of  nesting  birds,  to  give  us 
real  drama  if  we  want  it,  or  to  impart  a rare  and 
moving  tale  of  domestic  life  in  the  haunts  of  the 
greater  birds.  He  is  a good  naturalist  and  a good 
photographer.  It  is  a pity  that  these  attributes  are 
insufficient  for  the  making  of  a book.  One  feels  a 
sense  of  real  injury  against  persons  who  make  the 
mouth  water  with  their  tale  of  good  food  to  come  and 
then  supply  it  in  quite  indigestible  form.  You  cannot 
write  a book  that  is  a book— not  a “ thing  in  book’s 
clothing  ” — unless  you  can  use  language.  Not  a 
chapter  in  this  delightful  menu,  as  judged  by  the 
names  of  the  dishes,  has  enough  quality  to  make  us 
forget  the  bad  cooking.  How  can  anyone  who  has 
read,  say,  Gilbert  White  or  Mr.  Hudson,  feel  any- 
thing but  a sort  of  disgust  at  the  very  sight  of  these 
bulbous  sentences,  squint-eyed  phrases,  and  inane 
expressions? 

“ She  picked  up  a small  stone  a few  yards  from 
the  nest,  carrying  it  to  beside  the  latter,  where  she 
dropped  it.”  “ Formers”  and  “ latters,”  wander- 
ing and  divorced  participles,  nominative  abso- 
lutes and  displaced  phrases  are  so  numerous  as  to 
give  an  active  distaste  for  chapters  packed  with  most 
delightful  material.  It  is  curious  how  much  more 
such  lapses  displease  between  the  covers  of  a book 
than  in  the  columns  of  a newspaper.  What  had 
pleased  in  a first  reading  in  The  Scotsman  utterly 
displeased  in  the  book,  yet  the  photographs  give  the 
book  charm  and  value;  and  if  one  could  regard  the 
essays  as  mere  explanations  of  the  illustrations,  all 
would  be  well. 

The  second  naturalist,  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd,  went 
forth,  or  perhaps  more  often  stayed  in  his  study, 
armed  with  no  other  apparatus  than  a grasp  of 
Herbert  Spencer  and  Charles  Darwin.  He  watched 
the  bee  or  squirrel,  and  read  of  the  eel  and  shelduck, 
or  studied  his  captive  cuckoo,  with  his  mind  intent 
on  their  contribution  to  the  meaning  of  evolution. 
FI  is  thoughts  were  inseparable  from  his  favourite 
pursuit.  The  predilection  is  not  more  obvious  in 
his  best-known  books  than  in  this  posthumous  col- 
lection of  essays  of  many  dates.  But  such  an  absorp- 
tion has  the  virtues  of  its  defects.  This  philosophy 
gives  unity  to  what  would  else  have  been  tiresomely 
disinterested  essays,  and  lends  a sort  of  purpose  or 
intention  to  every  sentence.  He  makes,  as  is  the  way 
of  theorists,  many  mistakes  impossible  to  such  a 
naturalist,  for  example,  as  Mr.  Seton  Gordon.  The 
chapter  on  the  cuckoo  abounds  in  little  mistakes. 
The  female  cuckoo  often  carries  off  an  egg  from  the 
nest  in  which  she  deposits  her  egg,  and  probably  never 
lays  her  own  in  the  nest.  Nor  do  her  eggs  resemble 
the  eggs  of  the  foster  bird  nearly  so  accurately  as  is 
suggested.  Again,  it  is  directly  untrue  to  say  that 
sparrows  are  wholly  vegetarian.  The  young  devour 
quite  a large  proportion  of  insects  during  the  first 
month.  Deficiencies  of  personal  observation  are  fre- 


quent; but  in  spite  of  such  things,  there  is  value  in 
the  cumulative  argument  of  the  book;  and  at  in- 
tervals real  charm  in  the  expression.  Mr.  Kidd 
started  life  as  a natural  observer;  and  has  delightful 
recollections  of  youthful  excursions  into  natural 
history,  from  the  catching  of  young  coot  to  the  flight 
from  bees  in  his  father’s  garden;  and  he  goes  near 
to  inspiration  now  and  again  when  one  of  his  captive 
birds  or  bees  rises  to  the  thesis  and  suggests  the 
emergence  of  mind  from  instinct ; in  short  : 

— Transcends  our  wonted  themes 
and  into  glory  peeps. 

Our  third  naturalist,  Sir  George  Aston,  shuffles 
across  the  meadow  on  the  first  morning  of  his 
holiday  with  waders  on  his  legs  and  a fishing-rod  in 
his  hand.  For  him  “ an  indefinable  charm  of  peace 
moves  upon  the  face  of  running  waters.”  He  puts 
together  for  us  the  most  modest  and  brief  of  the 
three  books,  but  alone  of  the  three  he  can  give  us 
the  taste  and  smell — the  emotion  of  the  country. 
Whether  he  writes  of  butterfly  or  trout  we  see  the 
wing  or  scale  flashing  in  air  and  water.  We 
— turn  a stone  and  start  a wing. 

That  is  much,  though  the  book  makes  no  great 
claim.  As  to  fishermen  who  love  to  read  as  well  as 
write  of  their  craft,  they  will  find  a certain  imagina- 
tion penetrating  the  fish’s  point  of  view,  which  is 
worth  a volume  of  expert  advice.  The  following  is 
admirably  said.  The  fish 

see  upwards  into  the  air  only  through  a sort  of  inverted 
cone  with  its  base  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Beyond  the 
base  of  the  cone  comes  the  “ looking  glass,”  in  which  objects 
beneath  the  water  show  upside-down  reflections,  like  the 
mirage  of  the  desert,  above  their  own  images.  Until  a 
dry-fly  floats  into  the  window,  or  base  of  the  cone,  the 
trout  can  see  only  the  submerged  portion,  the  tackle  and 
perhaps  the  body  of  the  hook,  projecting  through  the  surface 
of  the  looking-glass.  When  the  fly  comes  into  the  window 
the  whole  of  it  appears  in  silhouette,  against  the  sky.” 

His  ingenious  moral  is  that  a certain  upside-down 
fly,  M.  Pegoud,  is  peculiarly  effective.  It  is  really 
very  difficult  for  a fisherman  to  write  without  charm. 

L AFC  AD  IO  HEARN  AND  THE  FAR  EAST 
Karma  and  Other  Stones  and  Essays.  By  Lafcadio 
Hearn.  Harrap'.  5s.  net. 

What  Shall  I Think  of  Japan?  By  George  Gleason. 
Macmillan.  12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  revival  of  literary  efforts,  which  time  and  the 
author  have  conspired  to  bury  in  oblivion,  is  a 
doubtful  enterprise;  and  the  editor’s  claim  that  the  eight 
sketches  included  in  this  latest  Lafcadio'  Hearn  volume 
“ rank  with  his  best  work  ” invites  disappointment. 
The  excuse  for  the  appearance  of  the  volume  should 
rather  be,  first,  that  even  Hearn’s  second-rate  work 
shows  flashes  of  unquestionable  superiority;  secondly, 
that  an  appreciative  public  should  welcome  any  oppor- 
tunity which  may  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  widow 
and  children  of  so  distinguished  a literary  genius.  Hearn 
was  at  his  best  in  the  Essay;  in  this  particular  form,  of 
self-expression  he  has  no  rival.  His  natural  sensibility, 
guided  by  French  rather  than  Anglo-Saxon  influences, 
and  chastened  by  the  severe  canons  of  Japanese  taste, 
to  which  all  extraneous  ornament  is  an  abomination, 
produced  in  ‘ Kokoro  ’ and  other  works  literature  of 
uncommon  quality  and  freshness.  But,  in  this  new 
volume,  only  one  of  the  contents  conforms  to  the  essay 
style.  This  is  ‘ The  First  Muezzin,’  a sketch  of  the 
life  and  character  of  Bilal,  the  companion  of  the  Pro- 
phet, who  first  intoned  the  Mohammedan  call  to  prayer. 
This  sketch,  with  its  delicate  phrasing  and  its  wealth 
of  recondite  knowledge  on  such  subjects  as  Arabian 
music  and  musicians,  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  recommend 
the  book.  The  story  called  ‘ Karma,’  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  volume  and  occupies  most  space,  is  an 
early  work  of  Hearn’s  and  belongs  to  the  pre-Japan 
period;  it  is  florid  and  sentimental.  It  tells  how  a lady 
insisted  on  her  lover  writing  for  her  benefit  a history  of 
his  life,  embodying  everything  which  he  would  not  wish 
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her  to  know.  A situation  which  a little  humour  would 
have  rendered  poignant  is  ruined  by  an  entire  absence 
of  that  quality.  Even  the  writing  is  stilted  and  absurd. 

“ Viewlessly  your  being  has  become  slowly  interorbed 
with  hers,”  is  shameful;  and  “ to  fling  a missive  into 
the  machinery  of  Government  ” instead  of  simply  post- 
ing it,  is  ridiculous. 

It  is  a disappointment,  too,  to  find  in  a Hearn  book 
so  little  about  Japan,  though  the  volume  closes  with 
four  minute  but  delightful  Japanese  fairy-stories,  such 
as  the  author  loved.  A reprint  called  ‘ China  and  the 
Western  World,’  written  in  1896,  is  little  more  than  a 
review  of  Dr.  Pearson’s  well-known  book,  ‘ National 
Life  and  Character.’  “ The  future  danger  from 
China,”  says  Hearn,  “ will  be  industrial,  and  will  be- 
gin with  the  time  that  she  passes  under  Occidental  dom- 
ination.” This  was  written  when  the  partition  of 
China  seemed  close  at  hand.  That  phase  has  passed; 
but  the  danger,  of  which  Hearn  writes,  is  nearer  to  us 
by  twenty-five  years  and  by  the  suicidal  war  in  Europe. 

’ “ The  War,  while  leading  the  West  to  bankruptcy, 
has  freed  Japan,”  writes  Mr.  George  Gleason  in  his 
book  entitled  ‘ What  Shall  I Think  of  Japan?  ’ Here 
we  can  find  an  outline  of  the  immense  changes  which 
the  last  twenty-five  years  have  produced  in  the  Far 
East,  and  can  note  how  Hearn’s  prophecy  advances 
towards  fulfilment.  Mr.  Gleason  is  an  American,  who 
has  been  for  nineteen  years  secretary  to  the  Y.M.C.A. 
in  Japan;  SO'  bis  experience  of  the  country  is  even 
longer  than  Hearn’s  and  his  opinions  are  well  worth 
attention,  though  they  are  given  to  us  in  scrap-book 
form,  and  in  a style  as  graceless  as  that  of  Hearn  is  re- 
fined. Mr.  Gleason  is  by  nature  and  faith  an  optimist; 
but  he  is  seriously  concerned  by  certain  aspects  of 
Japan — by  the  growth  of  her  material  strength  and  the 
immense  potentialities  of  her  position,  by  her  deter- 
mination to  use  that  strength  to  make  her  country 
greater,  by  the  influence  of  militarism  and  the  danger 
of  war,  by  the  blunders  which  military  diplomacy  has 
already  committed  in  China  and  Siberia.  ‘‘  Militarism 
in  Japan,”  he  says,  rather  arbitrarily,  11  dates  from, 
about  1914.”  “ Will  there  be  war  with  Japan?  ” he 

asks;  and  his  reply  is,  “ For  the  present,  No!  ” 

The  book  is  marred  by  inadequate  statements,  and  by 
doubtful  generalisations.  It  is  unwarrantably  sanguine 
to  state  that  bribery  has  been  almost  entirely  eliminated 
in  Government  affairs  in  Japan.  At  least  five  major 
scandals  were  being  investigated  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year.  But,  even  when  inaccurate,  Mr.  Gleason 
has  made  an  honest  attempt — and  on  the  whole  a suc- 
cessful one — to  be  neither  anti-  or  pro-Japanese — 
and,  above  all,  to  be  up-to-date.  The  chapters 
on  the  Labour  Movement  in  Japan,  on  Korea 
and  on  eminent  Japanese  Christians  are  especially  in- 
teresting; and  there  are  some  useful  statistics  and  docu- 
ments— though,  these,  too,  are  incomplete.  Thus,  the 
final  version  (May  25th)  of  the  1915  Sino-Japanese  Trea- 
ties and  Exchanges  of  Notes  is  not  given;  and  the  reader 
is  left  with  the  impression  that  the  revised  demands  of 
April  26th  represent  the  definite  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion. This  is  seriously  misleading,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  the  important  group  of  Nanchang  railway  con- 
cessions— a demand  which  was  dropped  by  Japan. 

One  sentence  of  Mr.  Gleason’s,  though  rather  over- 
stated, may  well  be  borne  in  mind  by  his  fellow-country- 
men : “ The  politicians  at  Washington,  who  by  their 
party  bickering  and  selfish  narrow  Americanism  have 
held  up  our  active  functioning  in  the  League  of  Nations, 
are  of  all  people  in  the  world  responsible  for  China’s 
plight  to-day.” 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  EMPIRE 
War  Government  of  the  British  Dominions.  By  A. 
Berriedale  Keith.  Milford.  10s.  6d.  net. 

MR.  CHURCHILL’S  proposals,  published  a few 
days  ago,  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  Crown 
Colonies  and  Protectorates  into  groups  according  to 
their  geographical  situation,  under  High  Commis- 


sioners, are  designed  to  give  these  a larger  measure  of 
autonomy.  They  mark  another  stage  in  the  progress 
of  that  constructive  Imperalism  which  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years  has  been  so  conspicuous  a feature 
of  our  history.  Under  the  stresses  of  the  war  that 
progress  was  no  doubt  greatly  accelerated,  but  the  new 
relationships  that  have  been  established  within  the 
Empire,  as  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions, 
were  really  implicit  in  the  old.  The  process  which  has 
brought  the  Dominions  from  being,  to  quote  General 
Smuts,  “ subject  provinces  of  Great  Britain  ” into 
occupying  a position  of  11  absolute  freedom  and 
equality  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world,”  has  been 
one  of  evolution  not  revolution,  though  the  swiftness 
with  which  in  the  end  the  development  came  about  may 
appear  to  suggest  the  stronger  word.  To  tell  how  this 
taken  place  is  the  main  object  of  Dr.  Keith’s  book— 
a better  title  for  which  would  perhaps  be  ‘ War  Deve- 
lopment of  the  British  Dominions.’ 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Keith’s  former 
works,  ‘ Responsible  Government  in  the  Dominions  ’ 
and  ‘ Imperial  Unity  and  the  Dominions,’  readily 
recognise  that  he  is  an  authority  on  his  subject,  and  the 
present  volume,  which  is  published  by  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peace  as  one  of  an  elaborate 
series  dealing  with  the  economic  and  social  history  of 
the  war,  will  add  to  his  reputation.  Writing  with  a 
thorough  mastery  of  the  facts,  he  has  succeeded  in 
carrying  out  what  must  have  been  a complicated  and 
difficult  undertaking  within  the  comparatively  small 
compass  of  a book  of  350  pages.  It  is  not  a ‘‘  heavy 
book,  and  is  of  very  general  interest  in  these  times  of 
construction  and  reconstruction.  It  begins  by  describ- 
ing the  framework  of  the  government  of  the  Empire  be- 
fore the  war,  the  freedom1  from  Imperial  control  of  the 
Dominions  in  their  internal  affairs,  and  the  necessity  for 
co-operation  generally  which  led  to  the  various  Colonial 
and  Imperial  Conferences  up  till  1911.  After  noting 
how  the  declaration  of  war  on  Germany  by  Great 
Britain  committed  the  Dominions  and  the  whole  Empire 
to  the  struggle,  it  goes  on  to  say  something  of  the 
part  played  by  representatives  of  the  Dominions  in  the 
War  Cabinet  and*the  Imperial  War  Conference  of  1917. 


It  was  during  this  Conference  that  the  readjustment 
of  the  constitutional  arrangements  of  the  Empire  was 
discussed.  On  April  16  of  that  year  a statement  of 
momentous  importance  was  published  by  the  Confer- 
ence to  the  effect  that  any  readjustment,  while  preserv- 
ing the  existing  powers  of  the  Dominions,  should  be 
based  on  the  full  recognition  of  the  Dominions  as 
autonomous  nations  of  an  Imperial  Commonwealth, 
should  recognise  their  right  to  an  adequate  voice  in 
foreign  policy  and  in  foreign  relations,  and  should  pro- 
vide for  their  continuous  consultation  on  all  important 
matters  of  common  Imperial  concern.  At  the  Imperial 
War  Conference  of  1918  great  secrecy  was  observed, 
but  of  such  of  its  proceedings  as  were  made  public 
nothing  equalled  in  significance  the  constitutional  de- 
claration of  the  Conference  of  the  preceding  year.  It 
was  notable  that  when  the  members  of  the  1918  Con- 
ference presented  a loyal  address  to  the  King  they  as- 
sured him  of  the  determination  of  the  British  peoples 
to  maintain  the  Empire,  “ while  drawing  closer  within 
the  bonds  which  tie  each  part  to  the  rest  in  a unity  of 
which  the  Throne  is  the  outward  and  visible  symbol.” 


Dn  this  Dr.  Keith  comments  : 

There  is,  it  is  certain,  no  possible  doubt  as  to  the  significance 
and  importance  of  the  Crown  as  the  point  of  unity  in  the 
Empire.  The  recognition  of  this  aspect  of  the  Throne  is  of 
comparatively  recent  origin,  and  is  a clear . indication  of  the 
Growth  of  Dominion  autonomy.  The  Dominions  have  come 
to  claim  and  be  accorded  equal  status  within  the  Empire,  and 
the  sovereign  therefore'  appears  to  them  in  a new  fight,  not 
as  part  of  a dominant  Government,  but  as  the  symbol  of  a 
unity  that  depends  ultimately  on  sentiment.  . . Nor  should  it 
ever  be  forgotten  that  the  respect  commanded  by  the  Crown  is 
largely  duetto  the  recognition  that  the  King  has  accepted  with 
absolute  loyalty  the  restrictions  imposed  on  a constitutional 
monarch.  . ... 

After  chapters  devoted  to  the  economic  and  military 
activities  of  the  Dominions  in  the  war,  considerable 
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space  is  given  by  Dr.  Keith  to  the  share  of  the 
Dominions  in  the  Peace  negotiations,  the  place  the 
Dominions  were  accorded  by  the  Peace  Conference,  and 
their  position  under  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  The  result  of  the  political  developments  that 
had  been  attained  was  summarised  thus  by  Sir  Robert 
Borden  : “ For  each  nation  complete  control  of  its  own 
affairs,  and  for  the  whole  Empire  necessary  co-opera- 
tion according  to  the  will  of  the  people,  in  all  matters 
of  common  concern.”  The  rest  of  the  book  is  taken 
up  with  observations  on  the  Dominion  mandates,  Coali- 
tion Governments  in  the  Dominions,  and  constitutional 
changes  in  the  Dominions  themselves.  A special 
chapter  discusses  the  position  of  India  and  her  relations 
with  the  Dominions.  There  is  a very  complete 
bibliography. 


A HISTORY  OF  PERSIA 

A History  o]  Persia.  By  Sir  Percy  Sykes.  Second 
Edition.  1921.  Two.  Vols.  Macmillan.  70s.  net. 

STUDENTS  of  men  and  politics  in  the  Middle  East, 
of  the  countries  which  lie  on  the  confines  of  the 
British  dominions  in  Asia,  and  those  who'  are  interested 
in  the  romance  of  the  few  surviving  Empires  of  the  East, 
must  be  grateful  to  Sir  Percy  Sykes  for  the  publication 
of  a revised  edition  of  the  ‘ History  of  Persia,’  which  he 
produced  in  1915. 

The  author’s  preface  to  the  new  edition  explains 
clearly  wherein  it  differs  from  its  predecessor,  and  the 
revision  of  the  old  matter  is  sound  and  praiseworthy. 
The  new  matter,  which  extends  the  scope  of  the  book  up 
till  March  of  the  present  year,  is  full  and  interesting. 
It  shares  the  characteristics  of  the  earlier  work  in  that 
it  presents  a concise  and  consecutive  record  of  events, 
and  especially  of  the  events  during  the  Great  War,  with 
which  the  author  had  a personal  and  distinguished  asso- 
ciation. If,  however,  a suggestion  may  be  made  with- 
out ungraciousness,  it  would  be  that  the  new  matter 
would  have  better  formed  the  subject  of  a separate 
publication.  Contemporary  events  loom  large  in  the 
imagination  of  each  one  of  us,  and  personal  participa- 
tion in  the  actions  and  reactions  which  characterized  a 
particular  locality  in  the  jumble  of  world  events  that 
we  conveniently  call  the  Great  War,  cannot  help  rather 
beclouding  the  objectivity  after  which  every  historian 
must  strive  in  order  to-  be  distinguished  from  a recorder 
of  events.  Sir  Percy  Sykes  has,  most  naturally,  been 
unable  to  avoid  subjectivity  in  writing  the  annals  since 
1915,  and  this,  contrasted  with  the  objectivity  of  the 
earlier  portion,  impairs  the  balance  of  the  new  work  as 
a whole.  We  should  have  preferred  an  avowed  account 
of  the  doings  of  Sir  Percy  Sykes’s  gallant  force  and  of 
the  other  British  forces  which  upheld  our  name  and 
traditions  in  Persia  during  those  troublous  times — and 
their  deeds  were  stirring  enough  to'  warrant  separate 
treatment — rather  than  have  them  grafted  on  to  a his- 
tory of  Persia,  for  they  belong  more  properly  to  a his- 
tory of  England.  To  take  an  example  of  the  sub- 
jectivity to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  Sir  Percy 
Sykes  leaves  us  rather  to  guess  what  were  the  guiding 
elements  of  British  policy  in  Persia  during  this  period, 
and  what  were  the  difficulties,  apart  from  the  purely 
military  ones,  which  confronted  our  authorities  there; 
nor  does  he  make  any  reference  to  the  unquestionably 
able  manner  in  which  Sir  Charles  Marling,  then  British 
Minister  at  Tehran,  conducted  the  affairs  entrusted  to 
his  charge  during  a prolonged  period  of  stress  and 
trying  crises. 

This  said,  Sir  Percy  Sykes’s  new  work  may  be 
heartily  recommended  as  a valuable  book  of  reference 
for  the  student  of  recent  events  in  Persia.  He  has, 
perhaps  rightly,  confined  himself  in  the  main  to  a nar- 
rative, or  to  a personal  appreciation  of  the  efficacy  or 
expediency  of  the  measures  adopted  in  any  particular 
emergency,  and  it  is  from  these  gleams  that  we  get  a 
glimpse  at  the  workings  of  his  own  mind  and  his  esti- 
mate of  the  Persians  and  their  character.  We  frankly 


regret  that  the  views  ot  a man  with  such  an  unrivalled 
experience  of  Persia  and  its  inhabitants,  and  endowed 
with  such  obvious  gifts  of  observation,  should  not  have 
been  more  fully  developed  on  the  psychology  of  the 
race  whose  history  he  records.  It  is  to  such  men  as 
Sir  Percy  Sykes  that  we  look  for  help  in  discerning  the 
trends  of  minds,  manners  and  events,  for  the  formation 
of  a judgment  enabling  us  to  peer  a little  into  the  future. 
After  reading  Sir  Percy  Sykes’s  book  one  has  the  feel- 
ing of  knowing  what  has  happened,  but  one  feels  that 
the  author  has  been  rather  coy  about  telling  us  the 
lessons  of  the  past  and  lighting  our  lanterns  for  the 
future.  In  this  connexion  his  last  two  pages  are 
tantalizing  in  their  suggestiveness  and  almost  exasper- 
ating in  their  inconclusiveness.  We  hope  that  one  day 
he  will  expand  them,  and  open  himself  out  to  us  more. 


UNSCIENTIFIC  SCIENCE 

The  Beloved  Ego.  Foundations  of  the  New  Study  of 
the  Psyche.  By  Dr.  W.  Stekel.  Authorised 
Translation  by  Rosalie  Gabler.  Kegan  Paul. 
6s.  6d.  net. 

THIS  little  work  does  not  afford  Dr.  Stekel  a very 
auspicious  introduction  to  the  English  public.  The 
publisher’s  claim  that  the  book  forms  an  excellent  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  Psychoanalysis  is  far  from,  being 
the  fact.  There  is  in  it  little  indication  of  the  processes 
of  psychoanalysis,  the  author  being  content  with 
elementary  and  somewhat  superficial  descriptions  of 
various  types  of  human  beings  whose  traits  ate  more 
or  less  abnormal.  Dr.  Stekel,  who  is  pleasantly  free 
from  the  sex  obsession  of  the  Freudians,  regards  a 
nerve  specialist  as  a physician  of  the  soul.  That  is  all 
very  well;  but  he  is  moving  too  fast.  The  time  has  not 
yet  come  when  a doctor  may  be  considered  as  the 
educator,  father-confessor  and  teacher  of  humanity.” 
Dr.  Stekel’ s mistake  is  in  fact  that  of  too  many 
psychologists,  who  seem  to  forget  that  theirs  is  an  exact 
science  demanding  close  scientific  investigation.  They 
try  to  run  before  they  can  walk,  and  are  in  consequence 
frequently  falling  into  error.  It  is  true,  as  our  author 
says,  that  analysis  is  but  a “ disintegrating,  destruc- 
tive process,  which  must  be  followed  by  a reconstruc- 
tive building  process,”  but  the  rebuilding,  . to-  be 
permanent,  must  be  founded  upon  fact,  not  air.  To 
change  the  metaphor,  the  task  of  psychologists  is  that 
of  charting  very  closely  and  carefully  an  almost  un- 
known and  unfathomed  channel  of  thought,  and  when 
that  is  done  it  will  be  time  enough  to  set  sail  upon  the 
high  seas  of  philosophical  conjecture.  The  author 
states  in  one  of  the  three  prefaces  to'  the  present  volume 
that  his  essays  are  artistically  written,  avoiding  the 
customary  dullness  of  scientific  works,  but  attractive- 
ness is  by  itself  of  little  value.  It  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  challenge  his  conclusions,  because  he  arrives  at  them, 
without  giving  sufficient  indication  of  his  method.  It 
is  a pity  he  does  not  cite  a larger  number  of  examples 
by  way  of  proving  his  assertions. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  enough  of  interest  in  this  book 
- — especially  in  the  chapter  upon  ‘ Doubt  ’ — to  make 
us  look  forward  to  the  large  technical  volume  which 
we  are  assured  is  being  prepared  for  publication  in  this 
country.  We  may  add  a hope  that  the  work  of  trans- 
lation will  be  more  competently  accomplished  than  in 
the  present  instance,  and  greater  care  devoted  to  the 
reading  of  proofs. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  CITIZEN 
Christ  and  Ccesar.  By  N.  Micklem  and  H.  Morgan. 
The  Swarthmore  Press.  6s.  6d.  net. 

HAPPY  must  have  been  those  days  when  Church 
and  State  were  still,  without  much  reasoning  and 
in  spite  of  ample  disagreements,  regarded  simply  as 
aspects  of  the  same  idea,  and  when  their  relative  posi- 
tions were  matters  for  Emperors  and  Popes,  Kings  and 
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Prelates,  with  a few  interested  schoolmen,  lawyers,  and 
men-at-arms  on  either  side.  But  they  are  dead  be- 
yond recall.  Every  individual  is  now  a battle-field  and 
he  must  look  to  his  individuality.  It  is  to  this  mighty 
atom  that  the  authors  of  ‘ Christ  and  Caesar  ’ make 
their  appeal.  They  see  Christian  truth  and  Christian 
reality  menaced  on  either  side  by  Social  revolutionaries 
and  Ecclesiastical  revolutionaries.  Karl  Marx  and  the 
Marxians,  anxious  for  class  war,  bring  the  materialistic 
conceptions  of  history  and  of  knowledge  in  support  of 
the  rejection  of  God  as  a bourgeois  institution.  The 
authors  admit  that  there  is  some  reason  for  the  popu- 
larity of  these  ideas,  although  with  acute  analysis  they 
advance  to  the  destruction  of  their  philosophical  basis. 
Having  dealt  trenchantly  though  sympathetically  with 
Marx,  it  is  child’s  play  to  deal  with  Dr.  Temple.  In- 
deed, we  are  inclined  to  agree  that  the  Bishop  of  Man- 
chester and  his  disciples  did  the  gravely  discredited 
Churches  no  good  service  by  appearing  as  the  apolog- 
ists of  war  and  the  champions  of  the  divinity  of  the 
State.  Whether  laymen  will  be  prepared  to  follow  the 
authors  of  this  book  into  a denial  of  the  myth  of  the 
personality  of  the  State  we  rather  doubt.  They  will 
probably  say  with  Dr.  Figgis  that  nations  must  be 
treated  “ practically  as  persons  ” and  rest  content  with 
that. 

None  the  less  this  is  a book  which  deserves  to  be 
read  carefully.  It  shows  us  the  varying  creeds  of  social 
and  Christian  revolution  which  are  offered  to  the  work- 
ing classes  as  nourishment  for  their  discontent.  It  re- 
moves any  surprise  we  may  have  felt  that  they  largely 
turn  their  backs  upon  the  second  alternative.  It  pro- 
vides us  also  with  a vigorous  plea  for  individuality.  It 
is  urgent  that  we  should  recognise  personality  as  real 
and  that  we  should  decline  to  recognise  it  at  all  except 
where  it  is  real.  It  breaks,  not  perhaps  quite  fairly, 
but  violently  and  successfully,  through  the  sophistries 
of  the  “ general  will.”  It  cares  little  for  shibboleths 
and  much  for  the  deepening  spirit  of  man.  It  does  not 
in  its  constructive  part  seem  very  helpful  to  us  per- 
sonally, but  we  are  glad  that  it  should  have  been 
written.  It  may  be  said  of  it  that  here  is  individualism 
run  riot.  The  charge  would  hardly  be  true,  but  in  any 
case  it  is.  high  time  that  individualism  gave  some  sign 
of  its  existence  in  a world  that  is  rapidly  being  smoth- 
ered by  parochial  patriotism  on  the  one  side  and  by 
spiritless  syndicalism  on  the  other. 


MEMOIRS  OF  A NOVELIST 
Memoirs  of  a Clubman.  By  G.  B.  Burgin.  Hutchin- 
son. 1 6s.  net. 

BETWEEN  the  supreme  artist  in  fiction  and  that 
enviable  lady  (usually,  alas,  it  is  a lady)  who  pro- 
duces the  “ best-seller,”  there  is  a definite  kinship  of 
passion  which  separates  them:  sharply  from  the  profes- 
sional novelist.  Him  the  gods  neither  condemn  to  the 
discomfort  of  Dostoievsky  in  Siberia  nor  elect  to  the 
bliss  of  Miss  Corelli  in  Stratford.  He  may  have  the 
industry  almost  of  a Balzac;  indeed  Mr.  Burgin,  whose 
‘ Memoirs  ’ lie  before  us,  has  written  over  sixty 
novels.  Yet  he  lacks  the  passion  which  moved  Emily 
Bronte  and  Miss  Ethel  Dell  equally  to  4 Wuthering 
Heights  ’ and  ‘ Greatheart.’ 

Mr.  Burgin’ s book  is  of  value  in  a way  he  did  not 
specifically  intend.  It  is  a highly  instructive  manual 
to  the  student  of  the  professional  literary'  mind.  From 
Mr.  Burgin’ s pages  we  are  allowed  to  gather  not  only 
his  own  processes,  but  to  peep  behind  the  literary  scenes 
and  observe  twenty  more  late  Victorian  and  early 
Edwardian  novelists  sitting  rapt  before  their  type- 
writers. Of  course  Mr.  Burgin  himself  is  not  quite 
decided  as  to  what  really  happens.  His  novel,  he  once 
declares,  “ wrote  itself  in  six  weeks  and  I had  very 
little  to  do  with  it.  . . An  author  is  little  more  than 

a living  telephone.  . But  he  has  clear  vieWs  on 

the  function  of  the  heroine.  “ As  a rule,  we  begin  with 
the  heroine;  she  ought  to  be  the  most  prominent  person 
in  the  bqok.”  We  learn  also:  “ Your  heroine  and 


hero,  villain  and  mot  her -in-law,  ought  to  be  put  to- 
gether so  that  their  characters  fit  with  the  precision  of 
a Chinese  puzzle.  . .”  So  now  we  know  how  it  is 

done. 

The  actual  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Burgin  concern  a 
literary  London  of  which  Robert  Barr  and  Mr.  Jerome 
seem  to  have  been  the  high  priests;  they  lack  import- 
ance, therefore,  when  we  recollect  the  complete  silence 
concerning  Meredith,  Henley,  Hardy — everybody  who 
was  of  real  value.  \Ve  regret  Mr.  Burgin’. s facetious 
malapropisms  (“  nothing  exterminate,”  ‘‘I  procipi- 
tate  ”)  and  his  more-than-th  rice-told  jokes;  but  we  con- 
fess that  his  description  of  the  unfilial  behaviour  on  the 
part  of  one  of  Patmore’s  sons  towards  that  arch-poet 
of  the  domestic  virtues  is  a pungent  morsel  to  the  con- 
noisseur of  irony. 


THE  HAPPY  WARRIOR 
Frank  Maxwell  : Brigadier-General,  V.C.,  C.S.I., 

D.S.O.  A Memoir  and  Some  Letters.  Edited  by 
his  Wife.  Murray.  12s.  net. 

GENERAL  MAXWELL  was  one  of  those  men 
whose  temperaments  and  abilities  exactly  suit 
them  for  soldiering.  He  was  born  of  what  is  known 
as  “ fighting  stock  ” and  with  four  brothers  entered 
the  Indian  Cavalry,  where  from  the  first  he  was  marked 
for  distinction.  During  the  Chitral  Relief  Expedition 
he  was  recommended  for  the  V.C. — which  decoration 
he  was  actually  awarded  later,  in  the  Boer  War — and 
in  the  Tirah  Expedition  he  won  the  D.S.O.  In  1900 
he  became  A.D.C.  to  Lord  Kitchener,  for  whom  he 
formed  a close  attachment,  and  when  the  South  African 
Campaign  ended  he  accompanied  him  home  to  England 
and  thence  to  India.  Many  affectionate  allusions  to 
K.  of  K.  occur  in  his  letters,  which  do  not,  however, 
add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  him,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  Maxwell  one  of  those  who  regarded  his 
death  in  1916  as  a national  catastrophe.  In  1910  Max- 
well became  Military  Secretary  to  the  Viceroy,  and 
received  the  C.S.I.  for  work  in  connexion  with  the 
Coronation  Durbar.  He  managed  to  get  to  France  in 
1916  and  was  given  command  of  12th  Middlesex,  gain- 
ing a bar  to  his  D.S.O.  for  gallantry  at  Thiepval.  But 
his  greatest  achievement  was  the  taking  of  Trones 
Wood.  In  October,  1916,  he  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  27th  Infantry  Brigade,  and  still  held  this 
command  when  he  was  killed  in  September  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  while  reconnoitring  in  No  Man’s  Land  in 
a characteristically  fearless  manner. 

His  letters  here  collected  by  his  wife,  together  with  a 
very  brief  memoir,  would  be  in  themselves  of  little  in- 
terest, while  their  literary  merit  is  negligible;  but  their 
value  rests  in  the  fact  that  through  them  all  shines  the 
attractive  personality  of  a brave  man  and  a gentleman. 
All  who  knew  him  have  testified  to  his  charm  of  manner 
and  particularly  to  his  strong  individuality,  which 
evoked  a tremendous  loyalty  and  affection  in  his  men, 
though  it  was  sometimes  looked  askance  at  by  the 
more  conventional  staff.  The  volume  forms  a fitting 
memorial  to  a very  gallant  soldier. 


CANAAN 

Canaan.  By  Graqa  Aranha.  Translated  by  M.  J. 
Lorente.  Allen  & Unwin.  8s.  6d.  net. 

IT  is  a tantalising  experience  to  peer  at  what  one 
suspects  to  be  a cunningly  coloured  fabric  through 
the  drab  fog  of  the  ordinary  translation;  and  this  is 
quite  an  ordinary  translation,  with  all  the  familiar  short- 
comings of  the  majority  of  its  fellows  : wooden  dis- 
jointedness of  dialogue,  the  nervous  use  of  bygone 
slang  for  the  original  colloquialisms,  the  substitution 
of  conventional  flowers  of  speech  for  what  is  probably 
the  individual  and  illuminating  phrase.  Britons., 
moreover,  will  hold  it  to  be  an  additional  disadvantage 
that  the  translator  acquired  his  English  in  the  United 
States.  The  employment  of  such  expressions  as 
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“ buying;  eats,”  “ loaned,”  “ you  poor  boob!  ” even 
<f  fixing-  beds,”  will  be  apt  to  disturb  the  mood  in  which 
they  are  best  able  to  appreciate  the  Brazilian  author; 
and  American  readers  will  agree  with  them  that  the 
persistent  appearance  (for  example)  of  the  adjective 
“ sweet  ” to  describe  everything,  from  love  to  sunset, 
is  exceedingly  discouraging. 

From  this  ordeal  Senhor  Aranha  emerges  propor- 
tionately more  damaged  than  such  writers  as  Turgenev 
or  Bjornson  ; for  his  story  is  slight,  the  action  rather 
scanty,  the  conclusion  wild  and  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
construction  devoid  of  any  sort  of  balance.  More  than 
half  the  book  is  concerned  with  the  visual  impressions 
and  intellectual  speculations  of  the  hero,  Milkau,  an 
idealistic  young  German  who  has  turned  his  back  dis- 
gustedly on  European  civilisation,  in  the  hope  of  dis- 
covering a primitive  Utopia  in  a settlement  of  his 
countrymen  near  the  coast  of  Brazil.  In  the  latter 
pages,  it  is  true,  he  is  thrown  into  a village  tragedy — - 
one  of  the  disillusionments  which  thrust  upon  him  the 
conviction  that  human  nature  is  much  the  same  the 
world  over.  This  episode  is  treated  with  fierce  vigour 
and  every  circumstance  of  repulsiveness,  necessary  and 
otherwise;  indeed  some  of  the  details  are  as  sickening 
as  anything  in  ‘ Pot-bouille  ’ or  ‘ La  Terre.’  But  it 
remains  no  more  than  an  episode;  it  forms  no  essential 
part  of  the  author’s  scheme.  His  real  power  (and  it 
seems  to  be  a very  real  one)  lies  in  the  presentation  of 
a series  of  pictures  to  the  mind’s  eye.  His  descriptions 
of  the  hills  and  rivers  of  Espirito-Santo,  of  the  over- 
powering fecundity  and  gorgeousness  of  the  tropical 
forests,  of  such  things  as  great  woodland  fires  and 
prairie  floods,  are  narrowly  observed,  convincing  and 
enthralling;  and  it  is  when  reading  them'  that  we  most 
sigh  for  the  style  that  has  been  lost  in  turning  them 
out  of  one  language  into  another. 

There  are,  it  should  be  said,  other  most  interesting 
features  in  ‘ Canaan.’  The  national  life  and  politics 
of  Brazil  are  little  known  outside  South  America;  and 
the  account  given  by  Senhor  Aranha  of  the  silent 
struggle  proceeding  (in  the  days  of  which  he  writes) 
between  the  natives  and  the  peacefully  penetrating  Ger- 
mans, of  the  apathetic  pessimism  of  the  mass  of  the 
population,  the  despairing  patriotism,  of  a minority,  and 
the  brutal  corruption  of  the  Brazilian  officials,  has  all 
the  attraction  of  novelty.  The  peasants  and  immi- 
grants, who  fill  the  minor  roles — particularly  the 
mulatto,  Joca,  with  his  weird  tales  of  local  supersti- 
tions— are  stimulatinglv  exotic.  But  the  two>  German 
youths  who  are  the  protagonists  throughout  are  much 
less  entertaining.  Milkau’s  Tolstoian  anarchism  and 
Lentz’s  Treitschkean  gospel  of  blood  and  iron  are  ex- 
pounded at  far  too  great  length,  and,  if  always  with 
intelligence,  with  no  startling  profundity  or  originality. 
There  is  about  Milkau,  especially,  too  often  a sugges- 
tion of  good  Mr.  Barlow,  or  the  instructive  father  of 
the  Swiss  Family  Robinson.  But  after  all  these  lengthy 
interruptions,  the  general  narrative  discursiveness  and 
the  handicap  of  language,  one  lays  down  the  book 
gratefully  aware  that  one  has  journeyed  for  a while 
through  a strange  and  beautiful  country,  among  oddly 
incomprehensible  people,  and  that  one’s  sesthetic  sense 
and  curiosity  have  alike  been  refreshingly  excited. 


NERO  AND  MR.  LUCAS 
Rose  and  Rose.  By  E.  V.  Lucas.  Methuen.  6s.  net. 

MR.  LUCAS  is  the  most  urbane  of  novelists;  noth- 
ing can  shake  his  relentless  urbanity.  While 
Europe  burns,  this  gentle  Nero  still  strums  at  the  harp- 
sichord in  a drawing-room  of  vieux  rose  and  tarnished 
gilt.  There  are  a few  deaths  in  Mr.  Lucas’s  latest 
novel,  an  elopement,  an  estrangement,  but  they  do  not 
disturb  the  quiet  flow  of  the  melody.  It  is  all  very 
soothing.  ‘ Rose  and  Rose  ’ is  narrated  by  a sweet 
old  doctor  who  succeeds  as  a young  man  to  the 
guardianship  of  Rose  the  First,  the  daughter  of  a neigh- 
bour who  did  not  want  her  to  be  educated  by  his  nar- 
row-minded sister,  Millicent.  In  time  Rose  marries  a 


barrister  who  steams  unused  stamps  off  envelopes,  and 
we  are  not  surprised  when  she  elopes,  even  after  the 
birth  of  Rose  the  Second,  with  Ronnie,  whom  she  had 
plaved  with  as  a child  and  nursed  as  a girl.  Again  the 
doctor  becomes  the  guardian  of  a Rose.  And  finally, 
after  the  barrister  fades  and  Ronnie  dies,  the  two  Roses 
and  the  doctor  take  a house  in  London  and  live  together 
very  happily. 

The  story  is  perhaps  too  ingenuous,  even  in  details 
(what  can  be  a more  ingenuous  Nemesis  for  the  nasty 
Aunt  Millicent  than  that  her  own  daughter  should  have 
an  incorrect  baby?)  and  the  conversation  really  too 
na'ive  : 

“ But  you  scratched  a Hun  or  two,  1 hope.' 

“ I fancy  I did,”  he  said. 

“ Any  medals?  ” I said. 

“ I got  the  D.S.O.,”  he  replied  simply. 

His  readers  demand  charm  from  Mr.  Lucas  and  they 
will  not  be  disappointed.  But  in  the  treatment  of  the 
barrister  after  Rose  has  deserted  him  they  will  find  a 
delicate  artistry  worthy  of  Mr.  Lucas’s  less  trivial 
achievements. 


By  L.  G.  Wickham-Legg.  Cambridge  University  Press  : 
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The  City 

This  Department  of  The  Saturday  Review  will 
on  October  1 come  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Hartley 
Withers,  at  present  Editor  of  ‘ The  Economist.' 

The  Stock  Markets 

MONEY  has  been  tightening  up  a little,  and 
apparently  the  spell  of  abnormal  ease,  due 
as  everyone  admits  to  artificial  conditions, 
is  ending.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
pendulum  should  swing  to  the  other  extreme, 
unless  political  considerations  combine  with  ordinary 
commercial  factors  to  create  stringency  in  the  remain- 
ing months  of  the  year.  Gilt-edged  stocks  have  not 
quite  held  their  best  prices,  a good  deal  of  the  capital 
available  for  investment  going  into  new  issues  which 
are  becoming  more  plentiful.  The  Lancashire  Electric 
7z%  Prior  Lien  Debs,  and  the  Manchester  Brewery 
y\%  Debs,  were  readily  subscribed.  In  the  course  of 
this  week  some  big  lines  of  Debs,  and  Ordinary  shares 
in  the  Lancashire  Brewery  combine  will  be  offered  for 
subscription,  and  other  issues  are  impending.  All  of 
these  divert  money  from  existing  securities,  and  markets 
generally  have  an  idle  and  dull  appearance.  Grand 
Trunks  failed  to  derive  encouragement  from  the  receipt 
on  this  side  of  the  full  text  of  the  arbitrator’s  judgment, 
upon  which  counsel’s  opinion  has  been  taken  as  to  the 
best  course  for  the  stockholders  to  adopt.  Mexican 
Government  bonds  continue  to  meet  with  support,  owing 
to  the  strong  probability  that  a resumption  of  interest 
payments  on  the  External  Fives  will  be  made  in  the 
near  future.  It  is  understood  that  20%  per  cent  of  the 
arrears  will  be  paid  off,  which  should  give  the  bonds  a 
higher  valuation  than  at  present. 

Industrials 

Bad  reports  and  dividend  announcements  continue 
to  arrive  almost  daily,  as  is  natural  enough  after  the 
spell  of  severe  trade  depression.  We  need  only  cite 
the  Magadi  Soda  and  Biitish  Cyanides  report,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  Maypole  Deferred  dividend,  as  illus- 
trating the  trend  of  events.  Most  of  the  leading  Iron 
and  Steel  companies,  whose  reports  have  recently  ap- 
peared, show  a falling  off  in  profits.  Although  such 
results  were  fully  expected,  the  Industrial  market  is 
rendered  nervous,  and  there  is  a tendency  to  realise 
the  Ordinary  shares  of  companies  which  have  not  yet 
announced  their  dividends,  and  may  have  to  reduce 
them..  The  demand  for  Debenture  stocks  is  less  active, 
because  of  the  competition  of  new  issues.  Of  the  fac- 
tors likely  to  influence  the  course  of  prices  in  the  near 
future,  the  most  important  is  the  lowering  in  the  cost 
of  coal,  which  should  follow  upon  the  wages  reductions 
in  some  mining  districts,  including  South  Wales,  due 
to  take  effect  early  in  next  month.  Already  there  is 
a tendency  to  anticipate  the  advantages  of  cheaper  fuel 
to  industry  generally,  and  to  Engineering  and  Shipping 
firms  and  Gas  companies  in  particular. 

Chinese  Bond  Weakness 

Our  warning  as  to  the  unduly  high  level  to  which 
Chinese  bonds  had  been  hoisted  as  the  result  of  indis- 
criminate buying,  is  justified  by  the  fall  in  prices  that 
has  since  occurred.  It  needed  the  default  on  the 
“ Marconi  ” 8%  Treasury  bonds  to'  bring  home  to  the 
average  investor  what  has  been  apparent  for  some 
time  past  to  all  who  have  studied  Far  Eastern  affairs, 
that  Chinese  finance  is  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition. 
When  the  reaction  came,  it  was  severe,  and  extended 
to  the  loans  secured  on  the  Customs  as  well  as  to  those 
less  tangibly  covered.  The  position  of  the  Customs 
loans  and  of  those  secured  on  the  salt  gabelle  is  of 
course  relatively  strong,  though  even  at  the  current 
level,  the  Fives  of  1896  do  not  yield  enough  to  com- 
pensate for  the  risk  of  holding  the  bonds  of  a Govern- 
ment which  is  very  hard  pressed  for  money,  and  which, 


in  view  of  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  raise  an  inter- 
national loan,  will  apparently  have  to  apply  to  the  Inter- 
national Consortium  for  assistance.  It  is  unlikely  that 
under  present  financial  conditions  a new  External  Loan 
could  be  issued  to  give  a lower  yield  than  7%. 

Exchange  Factors 

Further  weakness  in  the  German  mark  has  been  a 
feature  of  the  exchanges.  Its  bearing  upon  Germany’s 
export  trade  and  also  on  that  of  reparation  payments 
engages  attention.  While  the  suggestion  that  the 
country  is  deliberately  playing  for  default  is  not  taken 
very  seriously,  it  seems  clear  that  at  least  no  effort  is 
being  made  to  support  the  exchange  without  which 
future  reparation  payments  will  be  rendered  infinitely 
more  difficult.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany  is  com- 
monly reported  to  be  enjoying  an  industrial  boom,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  maintained  indefinitely. 
Inflation  of  the  currency  continues  and  no  serious  effort 
is  being  made  to  make  internal  revenue  balance  ex- 
penditure. Perseverence  on  present  lines  seems  bound 
to  end  in  disaster.  German  workmen  are  demanding 
higher  wages  as  the  mark  depreciates  in  value,  and  the 
present  state  of  affairs  is  suggestive  of  fictitious  pros- 
perity that  cannot  endure.  A serious  attempt  at  de- 
flation now  would  precipitate  a slump  of  the  first 
magnitude.  The  situation  bristles  with  grave  possi- 
bilities not  only  for  Germany  but  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Rubber  Market  Stronger 

A welcome  recrudescence  of  strength  in  the  Rubber 
Share  Market  has  been  a feature  this  week.  As  the 
public  demand  is  still  almost  negligible,  the  rise  in  share 
values  is  obviously  due  to  a better  sentiment,  and  if  this 
alone  is  capable  of  putting  prices  better,  a genuine 
buying  movement  will  certainly  have  a marked  effect. 
The  improvement  is  due  to  the  encouraging  import  and 
export  figures  of  crude  rubber  for  last  month.  They 
are  as  follows  : — 

Aug.  1921  Aug.  1920 

Imports 6,137  tons  10,865  tons 

Exports  ...  5,951  ,,  3,483  ,, 

It  will  be  seen  that  imports  were  less  and  exports  sub- 
stantially more  than  those  of  the  same  month  last  year, 
indicating  reduced  production  and  increased  consump- 
tion. The  importance  of  this  at  a time  when  the  market 
is  overladen  with  stocks  is  self-evident.  The  inference 
is  that  manufacturers’  supplies  abroad  are  running  low, 
and  that  the  trade  outlook  is  sufficiently  good  to  justify 
further  buying.  From  now  on  it  will  be  worth  while 
to  give  close  attention  to  the  imports  and  trade  de- 
liveries of  rubber,  for  these  figures  will  be  a useful 
guide  to  the  future  trend  of  the  market. 

Anglo-Dutch  Recover 

The  most  interesting  development  in  the  Share 
Market  has  been  the  recovery  in  Anglo-Dutch 
Plantations  of  Java  from  19s.  6d.  to  about  22s.  As 
we  pointed  out  previously,  these,  together  with  other 
Java  shares,  have  been  pressed  for  sales  on  account 
of  additional  taxation  in  the  Netherlands  Indies.  The 
late  rally  in  the  shares  is  due  to  a belief  that  the  tax 
liability  will  not  be  so  severe  as  was  at  first  thought. 

Two  Annual  Reports 

Two  annual  reports  of  some  importance  have  just 
appeared,  showing  results  less  adverse  than  might 
have  been  expected.  That  of  Seaport  Rubber  Estate 
indicates  a profit  of  £ 6,222  for  the  year  ended  June. 
For  the  previous  year  the  surplus  was  ^22,829.  With 
the  balance  brought  in,  the  company  is  able  to  carry 
forward  ^21,697  to  the  current  year.  The  report  of 
Sialang  is  for  the  season  ended  January  last,  and, 
therefore,  gives  little  indication  of  the  present  state  of 
affairs.  Including  the  unappropriated  profit  . of 
^39,000  from  the  previous  year,  and  after  deducting 
^20,755  for  excess  profits  duty,  a balance  of  ^24,710 
remained  to  bring  forward.  There  is  also  a claim  of 
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^'17,500  for  refund  of  duty.  The  discussion  of  ways 
and  means  at  the  general  meeting  next  week  will  be 
followed  with  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

Tea  Producers  and  Mr.  Gandhi 

Whatever  the  official  attitude  towards  Mr.  Gandhi 
and  his  policy  of  non-co-operation,  it  is  clear  from  his 
speech  at  the  annual  meeting  of  Chargola  Tea  that  the 
chairman  of  that  particular  undertaking  has  very 
definite  views  on  the  subject.  He  would  promptly 
put  all  sedition-mongers  under  lock  and  key.  From 
the  tea-planting  point  of  view  this  attitude  is  readily 
understandable.  Mr.  Gandhi’s  emissaries  have  been 
persuading  the  unsophisticated  workers  on  the  tea 
gardens  to  “ down  tools  ” and  leave  for  home. 
Herded  together  under  grossly  insanitary  conditions, 
with  cholera  rife  amongst  them,  the  survivors 
eventually  reached  their  native  villages,  only  to  find 
themselves  unwelcome  refugees  in  a famine-stricken 
land.  If  this  is  typical  of  industrial  conditions  in 
India  the  sooner  Mr.  Gandhi’s  activities  are  sup- 
pressed the  better  for  all  concerned. 

Raw  Cotton  Activity 

Our  Manchester  correspondent  writes  : “ There 

continues  a lack  of  stability  in  raw  cotton  prices,  and 
many  changes  in  values  are  still  taking  place.  Bullish 
news  from  the  United  States  is  plentiful,  and  there  is 
some  talk  of  the  Bureau  condition  report  on  the  crop 
due  at  the  beginning  of  October  showing  a deteriora- 
tion during  the  month  of  about  10  per  cent.  An 
extensive  business  has  again  been  done  in  the  Liver- 
pool market  in  futures  and  on  the  spot,  but  most  of 
the  buying  has  been  for  Continental  and  American 
interests.  Less  satisfactory  advices  are  now  being 
received  relating  to  the  Egyptian  growth.  Private 
estimates  of  the  yield  centre  round  3,500,000  cantars, 
against  4,770,000  cantars  last  year.  Prices  on  the 
week  show  a distinct  advance. 

Trade  Outlook  in  India 

Up  to  the  last  few  days  the  boycott  of  foreign  goods 
in  India  has  not  been  taken  very  seriously  by  Man- 
chester, but  it  is  now  being  more  fully  realised  that 
the  Gandhi  agitation  is  creating  a grave  position  of 
affairs.  Cables  are  to  hand  stating  that  business  in 
the  bazaars  is  at  a standstill,  and  there  are  fears  in 
some  quarters  of  attempts  being  made  to  destroy 
foreign  cloths.  In  the  circumstances,  fresh  business 
is  out  of  the  question,  and  local  shippers  are  looking 
on,  pending  developments  in  the  situation.  A satis- 
factory feature  is  the  healthy  character  of  the  mon- 
soon, and  of  course  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the  mills 
in  our  Dependency  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
natives. 


Textile  Shares 

Without  there  being  any  decided  improvement  in 
the  demand  for  textile  shares  prices  are  rather 
steadier.  Most  of  the  leading  combines  have  profited 
by  the  recent  rise  in  values,  and  stocks  are  worth 
much  more  money  than  a month  ago.  In  mill  shares 
quotations  remain  very  irregular.  There  is  still  a 
distinct  fear  of  further  calls.  Some  spinners  of  fine 
counts  in  the  Bolton  district  are  more  favourably 
situated  than  a short  time  ago.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  Calico  Printers’  Association  on  Wednesday  Mr. 
Lennox  Lee,  the  chairman,  made  an  interesting 
speech  in  which  he  strongly  criticised  the  trade  policy 
of  the  Government.  His  remarks  were  well  received 
by  the  shareholders. 

The  Mining  Market 

Public  support  is  still  lacking  for  the  Mining 
Market,  in  spite  of  the  moving  up  and  down  of 
prices  in  the  hope  of  attracting  business.  The 
currency  price  of  gold  is  advancing,  due  to  sea- 
sonal demand  for  dollar  exchange,  while  a wel- 
come fillip  for  Kaffirs  is  the  announcement  that 
the  Miners’  Phthisis  Board  has  reduced  the  amount  of 
its  quarterly  levies  upon  the  mines  from  ^200,000  to 
^150,000  owing  to  the  claims  made  having  been 
considerably  less  than  were  estimated  when  the  new 
phthisis  Act  came  into  force  in  1919.  The  reduction 
is  estimated  to  amount  to  about  twopence  per  ton 
milled.  The  effect  will  be  most  felt  by  the  companies 
with  large  tonnages,  although  it  remains  to  be  seen 
how  far  the  benefit  may  be  wiped  out  by  the  reported 
increase  in  the  price  of  explosives.  The  Lewis  and 
Marks  group,  largely  interested  in  undeveloped 
mining  leases  in  the  Far  Eastern  Rand,  is  evidently 
undecided  as  to  policy,  for  the  options  issued  by  the 
Grootvlei  Proprietary  Mines  have  been  extended  for 
another  two  years.  The  Company  raised  its  capital 
from  ;£6oo,ooo  to  ^1,500,000  some  years  ago  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  up  the  Van  Ryn  Reef,  proved  by 
boreholes  to  exist  under  its  farm,  but  after  starting 
two  shafts  it  suspended  operations.  The  fall  in  the 
price  of  Copper  has  not  been  helpful  to  Tanganyikas, 
which  have  been  offered  down  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  £1.  Tin  has  been  harder,  but  Nigerians  have 
been  neglected  owing  to  dissatisfaction  with  local 
managements.  The  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the 
future  of  Rhodesia  has  been  harmful  to  Chartered, 
while  Rhodesians  generally  have  been  inactive.  The 
breach  of  faith  alleged  against  the  Soviet  Government 
by  Lord  Curzon  has  been  detrimental  to  Russian 
Mining  stocks. 

Magadi  Soda  Company 

It  is  not  unnatural  that  the  loss  of  ^159,326  shown 
in  the  balance-sheet  of  the  Magadi  Soda  Company 
should  have  been  regarded  with  disappointment  by 
the  shareholders.  The  company  was  formed  some 


Cotton  Trade  Short  Time 

The  half-yearly  statistics  of  the  International 
Cotton  Federation  are  now  available,  and  the  figures 
relating  to  consumption  and  stocks  in  the  hands  of 
spinners  are  very  interesting.  Mr.  Pearse,  the 
general  secretary,  has  compiled  an  important  report 
on  short  time,  and  the  extent  of  curtailment  of  yarn 
production  during  the  past  six  months  is  striking.  In 
Britain  the  stoppages  have  amounted  to  nearly 
thirteen  weeks,  and  restriction  of  output  in  Belgium 
has  also  been  on  a similar  scale.  In  France  the  stop- 
pages total  to  nearly  seven  weeks,  and  in  Germany 
five  and  a half  weeks.  It  is  pointed  out  that  in 
England  more  than  2,000,000  spindles  have  gone  out 
of  existence  during  the  past  year.  A special  meeting 
of  the  committee  of  the  International  Federation  is  to 
be  held  in  Paris  on  October  12th,  when  Mr.  Pearse 
will  present  his  report  on  the  prospects  for  cotton 
growing  in  Brazil. 
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Adds  food  value  and  flavour 
to  all  meat  dishes. 

The  secret  of  economical  and  successful  cooking  can  be  found  in  the 
the  use  of  Armour’s  Extract  of  Beef.  This  is  just  Beef  essence — 
the  soluble  salts  of  prime  lean  beef. 

To  meat  and  vegetable  dishes,  it  gives  fine  flavour  and  richness.  To  left-overs  it 
restores  the  sweetness  and  tastiness.  It  makes  delicious  stews  and  gravies.  Use 
it  in  croquettes,  salads  and  vegetable  dishes, — it  gives  relish  and  zest.  Thus,  it 
meets  many  kitchen  emergencies  and  solves  many  kitchen  problems. 

Armour’s  Extract  of  Beef  is  very  highly  concentrated  ; use  it  sparingly  else 
your  food  will  be  too  rich. 

Ask  your  Grocer.  Tell  him  you  must  have  it  and  he  will  get  it  for  you. 


The  Oval  Label  takes 


^*/2rmour^ 


QUALITY 


the  guesswork  out  of 
food-buying. 


TRY  THIS  RECIPE 


Sauce  a la  Bechamel. 


(To  serve  with  chicken,  croquettes  and  delicate  meats). 


2 tablespoons  flour,  2 tablespoonsful  butter,  J cupful  | cupful  boiling  water,  1 egg  yolk,  season  to  taste 

" Veribest  ” Evaporated  Milk,  1 tablespoonful  Armour's  with  salt  and  pepper  with  a dash  of  paprika. 

Extract  of  Beef. 

Method  : Rub  the  flour  smooth  in  the  melted  butter,  add  the  milk  and  Armour’s  Extract 
of  Beef,  dissolved  in  the  boiling  water.  Stir  until  sauce  boils,  add  seasoning,  take  from 
heat  and  add  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  beaten  with  a teaspoonful  of  evaporated  milk.  Re-heat 
and  serve.  When  flour  and  butter  are  properly  blended  these  sauces  do  not  require  straining. 

Though  not  marked  with  the  Oval  Label,  Armour’s  Extract  of  Beef  is  especially  high  grade, 
and  you  will  never  regret  having  a 2oz.,  4oz.,  8oz.,  or  16oz.  jar  in  your  larder  for  every  emergency. 
When  ordering  food  for  your  table  be  guided  by  the  Oval  Label — the  mark  that  signifies  highest 
uniform  quality. 


ARMOUR  A COMPANY 

urivi  i to) 


QUEEN’S  HOUSE  LONDON 


KINGSWAY 


CUT  THIS  OUT. 

SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

To  the  Publisher, 

The  ‘ SATURDAY  REVIEW,” 

9 KING  STREET.,  COVENT  GARDEN, 
LONDON,  W.C.2. 

Please  send  me  a copy  of  The  -SATURDAY 

REVIEW  post  free  each  week  for  . a — 

six  mont  ^ 

. ,ii  , Cheque  r £1  10s. 

for  which  I enclose  2 - tor  — 

P.O.  15s. 

Name - 

Address 


Date. 


THE  RUSSIAN  FAMINE 
NATIONAL  APPEAL 

PRESIDENT— THE  LORD  MAYOR  OF  LONDON. 

DR.  NANSEN  APPEALS 
TO  THE  PEOPLES  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

“THE  RUSSIAN  CRUSADE.” 

j “I  appeal  to  the  peoples  of  the  Imperial  i 
i British  Commonwealth,  who  have  hereto'-  j 
; fore  responded  with  a fine  spirit  of  helpful-  i 
| ness  in  such  emergencies  to  subscribe  | 
j generously  to'  the  National  Fund, 
i There  has  never  been  a nobler  opportu-  j 
| nity.” 

Fridtjof  Nansen,  Geneva,  Sept.  ioth.  j 


BRITISH  RELIEF  SAFEGUARDED 

By  a British  Controller  and  British 
Inspectors  on  the  Spot. 

Child  Relief  is  included  in  this  Appeal. 

DELAY  NO  LONGER 

DONATIONS  (big  or  small)  SHOULD  BE  SENT  TO  THE 
HON.  TREASURER,  RUSSIAN  FAMINE  BELIEF  FUND, 
FISHMONGERS’  HALL,  LONDON  BRIDGE,  LONDON,  E.C.  4. 

Fund  directed  by  the  Imperial  War  Relief  Fund 
(Registered  under  War  Charities  Act,  1916). 
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eleven  years  ago  to  exploit  a natural  soda  deposit  in 
East  Africa,  and  although  brought  out  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Shell  group,  the  public  gave  the 
venture  a miss  in  baulk,  with  the  consequence  that  the 
underwriters  had  to  take  up  over  90  per  cent,  of  their 
underwriting.  Luck  has  certainly  been  against  the 
company,  which  as  a preliminary  operation  had  to 
construct  a branch  railway,  93  miles  long,  from  a 
junction  with  the  Uganda  Railway  to  Lake  Magadi, 
and  provide  an  efficient  water  supply.  These  works 
had  barely  been  completed  when  war  broke  out,  and 
for  five  years  the  Government  took  possession  of  both 
the  railway  and  the  water  supply,  for  the  use  of  which 
all  compensation  has  been  refused.  Then  the  pro- 
vision of  plant  to  equip  the  works  was  delayed  by 
the  moulders’  strike,  so  that  really  the  commercial 
production  of  soda  ash  dates  no  further  back  than 
last  November.  Under  these  circumstances  the  loss 
shown  in  the  last  balance  accounts  to  December  31st, 
1920,  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  and  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  fully  discounted  in  the  present  price  of 
the  shares.  It  is  understood  that  the  company  has 
now  one  unit  at  work,  and  that  five  other  units  will 
shortly  be  in  operation,  and  that  the  output,  which 
is  at  present  sold  in  India,  is  meeting  with  apprecia- 
tion, and  can  be  disposed  of  at  a price  which  success- 
fully meets  the  competition  of  the  Brunner  Mond 
supplies.  If  the  chairman  at  the  meeting  next  week 
can  give  assurances  that  the  company  is  at  last  in  a 
position  to  maintain  production  on  a commercial  scale, 
both  the  ordinary  and  deferred  shares,  at  7s.  6d.  and 
3s.  respectively,  appear  to  be  a lock-up  with  consider- 
able possibilities. 

Oil  Market  Notes 

The  volume  of  business  has  been  smaller,  and  though 
Paris  turned  round  and  became  buyers  on  Tuesday, 
Amsterdam  were  sellers  again  on  the  following  day 
and  prices  show  a decline  on  the  week.  Eagles  have 
lost  3/16  at  4.11/16,  Shells  have  fallen  from  47/8  to 
45/8  and  Royal  Dutch  are  £2  10s.  lower  at  37-J.  Shells 
and  Eagles,  however,  were  at  one  time  as  low  as  4 9/16. 
Trinidad  shares  are  lower  on  balance — Central  having 
dropped  from  3 to  2 25/32  and  Apex  from  1 27/32  to 
1 25/32,  while  Leaseholds  and  Lffiited  British  are  both 
1 / 1 6 cheaper  at  1 | and  J respectively.  Burmah  left 
off  | lower  at  5 9/16.  British  Burmah  having  fallen 
from  15/16  to  f recovered  to  13/16  on  buying  from'  the 
East.  Indo'-Burmah  slipped  back  from  9/3  to  8/-  on 
the  new  Debenture  issue.  There  has  been  a steady 
business  in  Eagle  Transport  Notes. 

French  and  German  Oil  Interests 

Now  that  F'rance  has  annulled  the  prohibition  on  the 
export  and  re-export  of  petroleum  and  other  mineral 
oils,  some  results  of  the  diplomatic  manoeuvring  as  be- 
tween the  two  chief  oil  interests  on  either  side  of 
the  Atlantic  should  soon  manifest  themselves.  The  hand 
of  France  in  her  capacity  as  a consumer  of  oil 
products,  is  a favour  indeed — wheresoever  reposed. 
One  suitor  is,  of  course,  Standard  Oil,  whose  rival  this 
side  the  water  is  Royal  Dutch-Shell.  They  are  old 
contestants  for  this  same  prize,  and  in  the  renewed 
bid  for  its  possession,  each  has  powerful  friends  at 
court.  Men  of  highest  influence  in  the  national  life  of 
France  are,  in  their  personal  capacities,  associated  with 
the  rival  interests,  and  the  observer  envisages  the  situa- 
tion as  one  certainly  not  unattractive  to  France.  The 
Standard’s  choice  of  a figure  calculated  to  impress  our 
Gallic  neighbours  was  a master-stroke,  and  continued 
to  be  so  regarded  until  the  Royal  Dutch-Shell  spelt 
out  another  name  at  least  equally  potent.  Royal- 
Dutch  is  a “ bonnie  fechter  ” and  when  in  the  last  tilt 
in  France  between  the  rivals  one  retired,  it  was  not 
Royal  Dutch.  Whether  the  present  bid  for  France’s 
patronage  will  assume  the  character  of  a fight 
a V outrance,  remains  to  be  seen,  but  assuredly  the  prize 
is  handsomely  worth  while.  France,  from  end  to  end, 


is  literally  illuminated  by  oil.  Her  dependence  in  this 
respect  has  no  other  parallel  among  nations  of  her 
class.  Hence,  favour  from  that  quarter  must  have 
most  significant  influence  on  the  oil  industry.  Speak- 
ing of  national  favour,  it  is  of  interest  to  glance  at 
Germany  also.  Here  is  a vast  market  palpitating  for 
notice.  Germany  hungers  for  oil  products,  and  would 
fain  march  with  British  interests,  providing  no  limit 
were  set  to  her  capital  investments.  That  provision, 
however,  of  our  law,  precluding  more  than  25%  of 
foreign  capital  in  British  companies,  does  not  fit  in 
with  her  ambitions.  This  provision  is  only  a little  more 
acceptable  than  the  suggestion  that  Germany  should 
seek  in  Poland  the  solution  of  her  oil  problem,  for  in 
contributing  to  the  prosperity  of  the  new  Polish  State 
Germany  will  take  no  hand  or  part.  The  eyes  of  Ger- 
many are  turned  to  Mexico  and  the  South  American 
continent,  but  the  problem  there  is  how  to  proceed 
without  association  with  British  interests  and  on  a 
basis  fitting  in  with  Germany’s  aspirations  to1  inde- 
pendence in  the  matter  of  oil  supplies.  There  is  no 
special  reason  to  ignore  the  fact  that  in  circumventing 
the  “ snags  ” of  Germany’s  oil  problem  Herr  Stinnes 
and  his  co-operators  would  not  be  denied  sympathetic 
support  in  British  capitalist  circles, 

U.S.A.  Oil  Reserves 

The  membership  of  Oil  Associations  in  the  United 
States  comprises  men  in  every  way  practical.  Four 
of  these  organisations  recently  met  in  convention  at 
Chicago'.  This  Convention  “ had  no  use  ” for 
the  systematised  propaganda  seeking  to  rule  out, 
within  our  own  time,  the  LJnited  States  as  the  world’s 
chief  source  of  oil  supply.  “ Oil,”  retorts  the  Con- 
vention, “ in  price  will  always  compare  favourably 
with  coal,  and  the  supply  will  be  as  stable  as  that  of 
coal  for  generations  to  come.  Much  misleading  pro- 
paganda has  been  disseminated,  leading  the  public  to 
believe  that  the  United  States  in  the  immediate  future 
faces  a serious  shortage  of  petroleum  and  its  pro- 
ducts, whereas  reliable  information  from  all  sources 
proves  conclusively  that  the  petroleum  deposits 
within  the  confines  of  the  United  States  alone  have, 
as  yet,  been  merely  scratched,  and  what  is  still  unde- 
veloped is  beyond  computation,  yet,  based  on  already 
proved  fields,  supplies  are  adequate  for  a long  period 
to  come,  even  though  consumption  were  to  go  on  at 
the  same  rate  of  increase  as  has  occurred  during  the 
last  few  years.” 

U.S.A. — Mexican  Understanding 

Definite  and  detailed  information  as  to  the  under- 
standing arrived  at  between  the  American  producers 
and  the  Mexican  Government  in  their  recent  confer- 
ence, is  expected  here  any  day — indeed  is  overdue. 
The  result  is  confidently  expected  to  be  favourable 
to  resumption  of  work;  meanwhile  August  is  reported 
to  have  made  a very  poor  showing  in  oil  exports,  and 
reports  from:  United  States  oil  circles  cannot  foresee 
a quick  recovery  for  Mexican  shipments.  August  is 
likely  to  register  a considerably  lower  figure  than 
July.  The  precise  bearing  on  the  situation  of  the 
objectionable  new  taxes  would  be  revealed  in  August 
when  payment  became  due,  and  the  further  reduc- 
tion of  shipments  during  that  month  may  well  be 
attributed  to  this  factor,  rather  than  to  the 
“ rumoured  ” accession  of  the  Dutch-Shell  interests 
to  the  ranks  of  those  American  producers  forswearing 
all  activity  pending  settlement  of  the  taxation  ques- 
tion. Possibly,  too,  the  advisability  of  publishing  the 
decision  of  the  Government  after  conferring  with  the 
American  delegation  hinged  on  the  same  object 
lesson — namely,  how  the  tax  bore  itself  in  actual 
operation — since,  despite  advance  “ explanations 
from  both  sides,  there  remained  more  than  enough 
fog  investing  the  question,  and  requiring  to  be  dis- 
pelled. 
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Macmillan’s  List 

The  Fighting  at  Jutland. 

(Abridged  Edition.)  The  Personal  Experiences  of  Forty- 
five  Officers  and  Men  of  the  British  Fleet.  Edited  by 
H.  W.  FAWCETT,  Royal  Navy,  and  G.  W.  W. 
HOOPER,  Royal  Navy.  With  45  Photographs  and 
Numerous  Plans  and  Illustrations.  Illustrated  by  a 
Naval  Officer.  4to.  21s.  net. 

Extra  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

VERA 

A New  Novel 

By  the  author  of 

“ Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden.” 

Rudyard  Kipling’s  Works. 

UNIFORM  EDITION.  22  vols.  7s.  6d.  net  per  vol. 
POCKET  EDITION.  23  vols.  Limp  leather,  7s.  fid. 
net ; blue  cloth,  6s.  net  per  vol. 

THE  SERVICE  KIPLING.  26  vols.  Blue  cloth,  3s. 
net  each. 

The  Political  Economy  of  War. 

By  A.  C.  PIGOU,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

***  The  treatment  is  more  simple  than  is  the  case  in  his  other 
works,  and  consequently  he  should  appeal  to  the  general  reader 
as  well  as  to  those  who  are  specially  interested  in  the  subject. 

J.  M.  KEYNES’S  NEW  BOOK. 

A Treatise  on  Probability. 

By  JOHN  MAYNARD  KEYNES,  C.B.,  author  of 
“The  Economic  Consequences  of  the  Peace.”  8vo. 
18s.  net. 

The  New  Statesman  : — “ Mr.  Keynes’s  book  will  at  once  be  ranked 
among  the  most  important  contributions  to  the  subject,  and  a brief 
review  can  only  give  a most  inadequate  idea  of  the  high  value  and 
great  interest  of  it.” 

The  English  Prison  System. 

By  SIR  EVELYN  RUGGLES-BRISE,  K.C.B.,  Chair- 
man  of  the  Prison  Commission  for  England  and 
Wales,  and  President  of  the  International  Prison 
Commission.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Morning  Post : — “ Sir  Evelyn  Ruggles-Brise  is  a recognised 
authority  on  the  many-sided  subject  of  crime  and  the  criminal  in  this 
and  other  countries,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  it  will  find  this 
long-premeditated  work  by  far  the  best  treatise  in  existence.” 

Essays:  Classical  and  Modern. 

By  F.  W.  H.  MYERS,  Author  of  “St.  Paul,”  etc. 
Crown  8vo.  12s.  net. 

The  Classical  Essays  and  The  Modern  Essays  of 
which  this  book  consists  were  originally  published  as 
two  separate  volumes  in  1883. 

Our  Hellenic  Heritage. 

By  H.  R.  JAMES,  M.A.  Vol.  I.  : : Part  I.— The 
Great  Epics.  Part  II. — The  Struggle  with  Persia. 
With  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 
The  Saturday  Review  : — “ An  account  of  the  elements  of  Greek 
legend  and  history  for  the  use  of  the  ordinary  reader.  The  book  will 
be  of  great  use  in  stimulating  a spirit  of  interest  and  inquiry 
among  the  large  class  of  readers  who  know  no  Greek.” 

***  Macmillan's  Autumn  Announcement  List  with  Descriptive  Notes 
post  jree  on  application. 

MACMILLAN  & Co.,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  W.C.2 


PARTNERSHIP  ASSURANCE 

Capital  is  usually  required 
by  a firm  on  the  death  of 
a partner.  Life  Assurance 
is  the  ideal  way  of 
providing  the  necessary 
amount. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD, 


THE  Motorist  who  buys 
Pratt’s  Perfection  Spirit 
buys  power — pure,  clean  and 
dependable. 


He  knows  that  every  drop  is 
uniform.  Whether  he  gets 
Pratt’s  Perfection  from  the 
Golden  Pump  or  the  Green 
Can  it  is  always  the  same  high 
standard  quality,  perfectly 
refined  spirit. 


Pratt’s  Perfection  Spirit  is 
the  product  of  the  most 
efficient  refining  methods — 
constant  tests  ensure  its 
uniformity  and  dependability. 
Be  insistent — Get  Pratt’s 
Perfection. 


From  the  convenient  Golden  Pump  you 
can  get  your  supply,  pure,  filtered,  and 
without  waste,  in  quick  time. 


PRATTS 

PERFECTION 

PIRIT 


the  spirit  of  Clean  Power 


from  the 

Golden  Pump 
or  in  the  Given  Can 


ANGLO-AMERICAN  OIL  COMPANY  LTD. 


142,  HOLBORN  BARS,  E.C  1. 


jb  Queen  Sinnes  Qate.  (ondon.S.W.l.  "Branches  l Depots  Everywhere 
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THREE 

ATOMS 

TOBACCO 


Mellow  and  cool,  fragrant  and 
fresh,  this  fine  tobacco  is  al- 
ways of  the  same  high  quality. 
Each  packet  or  tin  is  as 
perfect  in  condition  and 
blend  as  the  last — 
each  pipeful,  each 
whiff,  as  sweet  as 
the  one  before. 

Three  Nuns  is  so 
cut  as  to  ensure  a 
long,  slow  smoke — 
which  makes  both 
for  pleasure  and 
for  economy. 


KING’S  HEAD 


MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Scott’s  Novels,  48 
vols.,  cloth  paper  labels,  very  rare,  best  edition,  1829,  etc., 
£6  6s.  Od  Gilfillan’s  British  Poets,  fine  set,  large  type,  48  vols. 
£4i  4s.  Od.,  1854.  Way’s  Memories  of  Whistler,  1910,  7s.  6d.  ; 
Burton’s  illus.  Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  unexpurgated,  ,£30. 
Women  of  All  Nations,  2 vols..  £2  2s.  ; Dramatic  Works  of  St. 
John  Hankin  with  intro,  by  John  Drinkwater,  3 vols.,  25s.  ; 
Maupassant’s  Select  Works,  8 vols.,  £2  2s.  Od. ; Debrett’s  Peer- 
age, 1915,  as  new,  32s.,  for  5s.  6d.,  post  free;  Ruskin’s  Works, 
Best  Library  Edition,  39  vols.,  £25.  Building  of  Britain  and  the 
Empire  (Traill’s  Social  England),  profusely  illus.,  6 vols.,  hand- 
some set,  half  morocco,  ;£6  6s. ; Barrie’s  Quality  Street,  Edit.  De 
Luxe,  illus.,  by  Hugh  Thomson,  30s.  Carmen,  illus.  by  Ren4 
Bull,  Edit  De  Luxe,  30s.  Send  also  for  Catalogue,  100,000 
bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a book,  and  have  failed  to  find 
it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Send  a list  of  books  you  will  exchange  for 
others.  Books  Wanted  : Gorer  & Blacker’s  Chinese  Porcelain, 
2 vols.,  1911 ; Morgan  Catalogue  of  Chinese  Porcelain,  1904 ; ;£15 
each  offered.  Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John 
Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


WILFRID  M.  VOYNICH 


Rare  Books  and  Manuscripts 


if  you  prefer  a fuller  flavour 

Both  are  sold  everywhere  in  the  following  packings  only 
Packets:  1-oz.  1/2,  2-oz.  2/4.  Tins:  2-oz,  2/5,  4-oz.  4/8 


“THREE  NUNS”  CIGARETTES 

10’s 

20’* 

50’s 

100’s 

MEDIUM  6d 

1/- 

2/5 

4/8 

HAND  Rf\ 

MADE  oa 

1/4 

3/4 

6/8  ! 

Stephen  Mitchell  & Son,  Branch  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  (ol 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland),  Limited,  36  St.  Andrew  Square.  Glasgow 


( 

■ 

■ 

S.  J.  PHILLIPS,  I 

113,  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  W.  1. 

OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER 

OLD  FOREIGN  SILVER 
of  every  Country. 

FINE  OLD  MINIATURES 
and 

SNUFF  BOXES. 

SECOND-HAND  PEARLS  [ 
and 

JEWELS. 

Collections,  or  single  articles,  bought  or  valued.  ; 


Telephone  i MAYFAIR  6261  and  6262. 

Telegraph:  EUCLASE,  WESDO,  LONDON. 


175  Piccadilly  W.l.  Aeolian  Hall,  New  York. 


SHORT  STORIES,  SERIALS,  and  ARTICLES  WANTED 
for  Provincial  Publications.  Good  prices,  and  payment  on 
acceptance.  Typing  arranged  if  desired. — Post  MSS.  to 
SECRETARY,  The  Provincial  Literary  Agency,  Richmond 
Chambers,  Blackburn. 


AUTHOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 

AUTHORS  should  forward  Stories,  Poems,  Novels,  Plays, 
Films,  Essays,  Music  and  Songs  (for  separate  publication 
or  for  Serial  Sale)  to  Mr.  ARTHUR  STOCKWELL, 
Publisher,  29,  Ludgate  Hill,  London.  No  reading  fees.  Type- 
writing is  not  essential.  Work  of  new  writers  welcome. 


STAMP  COLLECTION  for  SALE,  containing  15,000;  good 
Colonials,  many  rare.  View  by  appointment.  No  dealers. — 
Joakim,  37,  Mincing  Lane,  E.C.3. 

EDUCATIONAL. 


OME  : EDUCATION  and  CLOTHING  for  Boys  in  need 
of  Assistance. 

Apply  Rev.  Arthur  Tooth,  St.  Michael’s,  Woodside, 
Croydon. 


MONTESSORI  HOUSE,  HARPENDEN.— Boarders  from 
three  years  old  under  charge  of  House-Mother.  Dr.  Mon- 
tessori  has  consented  to  advise  on  all  matters  of  educational 
method.  Director — C.  A.  Claremont,  B.Sc.  Apply  REV.  C. 
GRANT,  St.  George’s,  Harpenden. 


HEREFORD  CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL. 

AUTUMN  TERM  BEGAN  SEPTEMBER  16.  An  ancient 
Public  School,  with  valuable  Leaving  Scholarships  to  the 
Universities.  Preparatory  School  attached  in  which  boys  are 
taken  from  the  age  of  seven.  O.T.C.,  rowing.  Boarding  and 
Tuition  Fee,  £95  p.a.  Reduced  fee  for  sons  of  the  Clergy. 


MUSIC 

TEACHER  of  SINGING,  L.R.A.M.,  A.R.C.M.  (sub-professor 
Royal  Academy  Music),  wishes  to  start  connexion,  town  or 
country,  within  30  miles  London.  Suggestions  from  schools 
and  others  welcomed. — MISS  ROMA  FERGUSON,  48,  Com- 
payne  Gardens,  N.W.6. 


CONCERTS. 


QUEEN’S  HALL. 

Sole  Lessees,  Chappell  and  Co.  (Ltd.). 

MOISEIWITSCH. 

TO-DAY  (SATURDAY)  at  3. 

Chappell  Piano. 

Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.  6d.,  2s.  4d. 

IBBS  & TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l. 


ART  EXHIBITION 


MAX  BEERBOHM.  Exhibition  of 

WATER-COLOURS  of  “ROSSETTI  and  His  Friends.” 
Also  SCULPTURE  by  RICCARDI. 

LEICESTER  GALLERIES,  Leicester  Sq.  10—6.  Sats.  10—1. 
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and  BRITISH  INDIA  Co.vs 
Passenger  and  Freight  Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN,  EGYPT,  INDIA,  PERSIAN  GULF, 
BURMAH,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS,  SIAM,  E.  & S.  AFRICA,  AUSTRALASIA, 

Address  (or  all  Passenger  Business,  P.  & O.  House,  14,  Cookspnr  Streel, 
London,  8. W.  li  Freight  or  General  Business:  122,  Leadenhall  St.,  E. CL  8, 
B.I.  JgtnU,  QUAY,  DAWS  s'  4 00.,  122,  Leadenhall  Street , London , E.0 . 8. 


GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £2,000,000 

Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.4 


Board  of  Directors. 


Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
C.  E.  Vernon  Rutter,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman 


H.  J.  Bracey,  Esq. 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Farrer. 

Capt.  Hon  E.  A.  Fitzroy.  M.P. 
D,  C.  Rutherford,  Esq.,  J.P. 


John  Robert  Freeman.  Esq. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  C.  E.  H.  Hobhouse. 
Bart. 

E.  J.  Holland.  Esq.  J.P. 


Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a specified  age,  and  a second  pay- 
ment at  death  hereafter,  Life  Assurance  without  Medical  Examination.  No 
extra  charge  for  female  lives. 

ALBERT  BURTON  NYE,  Secretary. 


Company  Meeting. 

UNION  GOLD  STORAGE  GO.,  LTD. 

Results  Considered  “ Wonderfully  Good.” 

The  24TH  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  shareholders 
of  the  Union  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  Wednes- 
day, September  21,  1921,  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad 
Street,  E.C.,  Mr.  Roger  P.  Sing  (chairman  of  the  company) 
presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  E.  Hinchliff)  having  read  the  notice  con- 
vening the  meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  said  : Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I take  it  to  be 
your  pleasure  that  the  Report  and  Accounts  which  we  submit 
to  you  to-day,  and  which  have  been  in  your  hands  for  some 
time,  should,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  previous  years, 
be  taken  as  read. 

I know  you  will  take  pleasure  in  joining  me  in  tendering  to 
Sir  Edmund  Vestey  our  congratulations  upon  the  honour . of 
the  Baronetcy  recently  conferred  upon  him.  It  is  a fitting 
reward  for  the  energy  and  industry  he  has  rendered  to  the 
commercial  world  generally.  We  of  the  Union  Cold  Storage 
Company,  Limited,  know  how  largely  his  industry  and  ability 
have  contributed  to  the  success  of  our  business.  I regret  that 
Sir  Edmund  is  not  with  us  to-day,  and  he  apologises  for  not 
being  here ; but  I am  sure  it  will  be  your  wish  to  join  us  in 
tendering  our  congratulations  to  him.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Continued  Progress. 

In  moving  the  usual  resolution  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Report,  I will  ask  you  to  give  me  your  attention  for  a few 
minutes  so  that  I may  briefly  bring  to  your  notice^  such  matters 
as  deserve  to  be  specially  mentioned.  Progress  with  the  Union 
Cold  Storage  Company  has  become  habitual,  and  the  year  1920, 
which  is  now  under  review,  compares  favourably  with  the 
years  which  have  gone  before,  and  I have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  that  the  results  attained  are,  under  all  the  difficult 

circumstances  that  prevailed  during  the  year,  wonderfully  good. 
Such  results  can  only  be  achieved  by  constant  care  and  close 
application  to  business,  and  in  this  respect  I can  claim  that  the 
Union  Cold  Storage  Company  is  second  to  none  in  the  energy  of 
its  Directors,  in  the  efficiency  of  its  management,  and  in  the 
whole-hearted  and  untiring  co-operation  of  the  whole  staff 
throughout  all  our  Branches. 

Assets  Increased. 

The  capital  increase  made  in  the  early  part  of  1920,  to 

which  I was  able  to  allude  at  our  last  annual  meeting,  now 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  our  balance-sheet.  You  will  re- 
member that  this  took  the  form  of  a further  issue  of  700,000 
10  per  cent.  Cumulative  “ A ” Preference  Shares,  and  the 
issue  of  2,000,000  7 per  cent.  Preference  Shares  all  of  £1 
each.  The  assets  acquired  exceeded  considerably  the  amount 

of  the  new  capital  raised,  and  this  is  reflected  in  the  amount 

of  outstanding  creditors  and  loans.  Personally  I do  not  like  an 
over-spent  Capital  Account,  and  I am  glad  to  tell  you  that  we 
are  in  process  of  carrying  out  certain  arrangements  which  will 
reduce  these  outstanding  debits  to  a very  much  smaller  figure. 
No  new  capital  issue  is  contemplated  at  the  moment. 

Revenue  and  Dividend. 

If  you  will  turn  now  to  our  Revenue,  you  will  see  that  as  a 
result  of  the  year’s  working,  and  including  the  amount  brought 


forward  from  last  year,  there  is  a balance  available  of 
£539,110.  After  paying  debenture  interest,  dividends  on  all 
classes  of  Preference  shares,  interest  on  Specific  Mortgages, 
and  making  the  usual  reserve  for  depreciation,  there  remains  a 
balance  of  £117,496  which  will  permit  of  the  payment  of  the 
usual  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary  Shares,  which 
is  what  we  recommend,  and  will  enable  us  to  carry  forward 
£87,496  to  1921,  as  compared  with  £71,716  brought  in  from 
the  previous  year.  You  will  notice  that  for  the  year  1920  we 
have  purchased  and  cancelled  ,£54,127  Debenture  Stock,  and 
have  reduced  the  specific  Mortgages  by  £20,800.  I he  total 
amount  of  Debenture  Stock  which  has  been  redeemed  and 
cancelled  to  date  is  £.535,333,  and  the  total  amount  repaid  to 
date  on  specific  Mortgage  Account  is  £98,750.  These  reduc- 
tions in  the  amount  of  our  indebtedness  improve  the  position 
of  the  company  materially.  I do  not  think  there  is  anything 
further  in  the  accounts  which  calls  for  special  attention. 

From  what  1 have  already  said,  both  to-day  and  on  previous 
occasions,  you  will  realise  that  year  by  year  our  progress  has 
been  both  consistent  and  material.  At  the  same  time  I do  not 
wish  you  to  think  that  we  do  not  have  our  difficult  times,  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  successful  conduct  of  your  world-wide 
business  requires  at  all  times  quite  exceptional  care  and  fore- 
sight on  the  part  of  the  management. 

I can  claim  that  we  have  established  a reputation,  and  the 
“ Union  ” is  thereby  able  to  attract  by  its  known  superior 
conduct  of  its  business  those  trades  which  require  the  most 
reliable  refrigerating  facilities,  and  we  all  feel  that  it  is  one 
of  our  first  duties  to  maintain  and  to  further  that  reputation. 

Current  Year’s  Business. 

Having  now  received  our  report  and  balance-sheet,  and 
given  you  a few  comments  on  our  aims  and  methods,  it  only 
remains  for  me  to  add  a few  words  concerning  the  current 
year.  Ever  since  last  autumn  a pronounced  depression  has 
prevailed  throughout  the  business  world  generally,  which  as  far 
as  this  country  is  concerned  was  gravely  accentuated  by  the 
industrial  troubles  of  the  early  summer.  It  seems  now  at  last 
as  if  wiser  counsels  are  to  prevail,  and  we  all  devoutly  hope 
to  see  our  domestic  affairs  settle  down,  and  that  business  may 
revive  and  a real  and  lasting  improvement  be  established 
throughout  the  country  generally.  In  spite  of  all  the  depres- 
sion to  which  I have  referred,  I have  pleasure  in  telling  you 
that  for  the  year  1921  to  date  our  business  continues  to  make 
the  usual  progress,  and,  if  it  should  again  be  my  privilege  to 
meet  you  next  year,  and  to  preside  at  your  annual  meeting,  I 
look  forward  with  every  confidence  to  being  able  to  present  ro 
you  satisfactory  accounts  for  the  year  1921. 

I can  assure  you  that  your  interests  are  being  watched 
carefully  and  thoroughly  as  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  there  are  abotit  19,000 
holders  of  the  company’s  securities  on  our  registers,  and  that 
the  number  is  steadily  increasing. 

Appreciation  of  Staff. 

In  conclusion,  I should  like  to  place  on  record  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  faithful  work  and  helpful  co-operation  of  the  various 
staffs  at  all  our  branches.  One  and  all,  they  give  us  of  their 
best,  and  our  success  is  due  largely  to  their  help.  You  share- 
holders will  wish,  I have  no  doubt,  to  join  with  me  and  my 
co-Directors  in  this  expression  of  our  appreciation  of  their 
efforts. 

1 now  formally  beg  to  move  that  the  accounts  for  the  year 
1920  as  presented  to  the  meeting,  be  approved  and  adopted.  I 
will  af  : Mr.  T.  B.  Horsfield  to  second  the  resolution  and 
then,  should  any  shareholder  wish  further  information,  I will 
do  my  very  best  to  answer  any  questions  which  may  be  put  to 
me.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Thomas  B.  Horsfield  seconded  the  motion,  which,  there 
being  no  questions,  was  at  once  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried 
unanimously. 

The  Directorate. 

Mr.  Trevor  then  proposed  that  the  retiring  directors,  Mr. 
Roger  P.  Sing  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Bundey,  be  re-elected. 

Mr.  Wilson  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  Chairman,  in  thanking  the  shareholders,  said  he  would 
do  his  best  for  the  company  in  the  future  as  he  had  done  in 
the  past,  and  he  hoped  it  had  a prosperous  future  before  it. 
He  was  very  glad  indeed  to  have  been  associated  witlj  Mr. 
Bundey  in  this  resolution,  and  he  thought  the  shareholders 
had  done  a very  good  thing  for  themselves  in  re-electing  that 
gentleman  as  a director.  Mr.  Bundey,  besides  being  a very 
pleasant  colleague  to  work  with,  was  a very  energetic  man 
and  a man  of  very  considerable  business  ability. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Greig,  the 
Preference  dividends  already  paid  were  duly  confirmed  and  a 
dividend  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  ordinary  shares  was 
declared. 

Mr.  Gamble  moved  the  reappointment  of  Messrs.  Deloitte, 
Plender,  Griffiths  & Co.  as  auditors,  this  being  seconded  by 
Mr.  Dyson,  and  unanimously  agreed  to. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Gilruth,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Gibbins,  it  was  resolved  that  the  remuneration  of  the  directors 
for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1920,  be  fixed  at  the  sum  of 
£1,000,  and  that  payment  of  such  sum  be  confirmed. 

The  Chairman  thanked  the  shareholders  for  their  attendance, 
and  the  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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With  the  Battle  Cruisers 

By 

FILSON  YOUNG 

With  Charts  and  Illustrations.  25s.  net 

SOME  OPINIONS 


“ A very  wonderful  book.”— Commander  Carlyon  Bellairs,  M.P. 

“ A brilliant  book.  I think  that  it  will  be  largely  studied,  and 
that  it  renders  a very  real  service  to  the  cause  of  naval  reform.” 

Viscount  Haldane. 

“ There  are  some  passages  in  it  which  one  could  never  forget. 

It  is  a mercy  that  you  were  there  to  record  such  things.  They  will 
now  live.” — Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

" The  pictures  you  draw  are  of  a period  which  is  vividly  familiar 

and  indelible  to  all  of  us  who  took  part  in  it  together— a picture 

which  exactly  records  what  I have  seen  and  which  gives  me  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  keep  and  look  at  frequently,  for  it  is  a true  and 
artistic  record  of  those  great  unforgettable  days.” 

An  Officer  on  Lord  Beatty’s  Staff. 

“ 1 agree  with  a Scottish  friend  of  mine  who  wrote  about  the 

book  that  ‘ it  is  unique;  it  is  likely  to  be  read  twenty  years  hence 

more  than  it  is  now,  and  is  indeed  a classic.’  I do  not  remember 

feeling  a stronger  admiration  for  the  writer  of  any  book  on  the  war 

than  when  I arrived  at  page  247  of  ‘ With  the  Battle  Cruisers  ’.” 

Arnold  White. 

“ Something  that  will  live  beyond  our  ephemeral  generation.  . . . 

I think  the  book  comes  nearer  to  being  that  ‘ possession  for  all  time  ’ 
which  Thucydides  declared  his  own  book  to  be,  than  anything  1 
have  yet  read  about  the  war.  It  is  so  seldom  that  you  get  a great 
writer  actually  participating  in  great  events  and  describing  them  as 
they  should  be  described.  There  are  passages  which  must  figure  in 
any  anthology  of  English  prose,  and  they  are  many.” 

H.  W.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Filson  Young’s  book  is  not  only  a most  entertaining  and  skil- 
fully written  narrative  of  adventure,  but  a statement  of  facts  which 
those  who  are  beating  out  the  history  of  the  war  cannot  ignore.  . . . 
Nowhere  have  we  read  a better  analysis  of  Lord  Fisher’s  character, 
with  its  limitations  and  its  strength.” — The  Spectator. 

“ The  story  of  the  rendezvous  in  the  North  Sea  in  the  dark  of  a 
winter  morning,  after  a twelve  hours’  rush  through  the  night;  the 
account  it  gives  of  the  sensation  of  speed,  as  the  battle  cruisers 

gradually  worked  up  to  twenty-nine  knots  ‘ in  the  long  and  mag- 
nificent chase  ’ ; the  flash  of  gunfire,  and  the  signal  from  the 
Aurora  that  announced  that  she  was  in  action  with  the  enemy;  the 
opening  of  fire  at  a range  of  22,000  yards;  the  picture  of  the  sea 

between  the  two  forces  ‘alive  with  spouting  columns,  now  coming 
very  near  ’;  the  gradual  crippling  of  the  Lion  as  shell  after  shell 
crashed  into  her  vitals;  her  taking  in  tow  by  the  Indomitable,  and 
her  arrival  at  Rosyth  (the  band  on  her  deck  playing  ‘ Rule  Britan- 
nia ’ as  she  laboured  under  the  Forth  Bridge) — all  these  sketches  and 
incidents,  and  the  atmosphere  of  unconscious  courage  in  which  they 
are  set,  make  up  a chapter  in  the  life-story  of  our  ships  and  sailors 
that  will  bring  a glow  of  pride  to  the  heart  of  every  true  son  and 
daughter  of  our  island  race.” — The  Times. 

“ It  happens  that  his  relation  is  that  of  an  observant  and  thinking 
man  who  is  by  nature,  one  guesses,  made  lonely  and  suspect  because 
of  his  acute,  ironic,  and  independent  mind;  for  the  world  does  not 

take  warmly  to  its  bosom  the  clever  looker-on  who  can  be  neither 

cajoled  nor  intimidated.  Still,  Mr.  Filson  Young,  in  the  way  of 
those  who  are  difficult  to  please,  lets  out  his  pent  and  native  generosity 
on  the  men,  like  Beatty,  whom  he  finds  worthy  of  praise.  He  is 
also  a sensitive  artist,  and  his  words  have  to  pass  an  exacting  con- 
science, so  that  he  has  written  a war-book  which  is  not  only  an 
indispensable  foot-note  to  history,  but  is  a very  entertaining,  and 
occasionally  an  exciting  narrative.  His  sea  pictures  have  the  quality 
of  a painting  by  Whistler.”— Nation  and  Athenaeum. 


“ For  the  fact  is  that  every  page  of  the  book  is  vitalized  with  a 
compelling  sense  of  reality,  and  a power  of  appeal  to  the  mental  vision 
which  renders  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable — I think  I may  safely 
say  the  most  remarkable — piece  of  literary  work  the  war  has  pro- 
duced. To  be  sure,  Mr.  Filson  Young  is  the  favoured  possessor  of 
all  those  quaities  which  go  to  fine  achievement  in  sea  narrative.  He 
was  steeped  in  what  may  be  termed  the  naval  sense  before  the  war. 
He  has  a great  wealth  of  what  Tennyson  calls  ‘ the  finer  fancy.’ 
And  he  is  master  of  a style  which  gives  us  pictures  of  delicate  colour- 
ing, yet  sentient  in  every  detail.  . . . The  opening  days  of  the 
war  are  drawn  for  us  in  a skilfuUy  linked-up  chain  of  masterly 
grey  silhouettes.  The  spirit  of  the  real  thing  breathes  in  every  page ; 
we  do  not  merely  visualize  the  Lion  as  we  read ; we  are  actually 
living  on  board  of  her. 

“ Naturally,  the  biggest  phase  of  this  big  book  is  that  which  covers 
the  battle  of  the  Dogger  Bank.  Mr.  Filson  Young  does  not  pretend 
to  make  history.  But  he  can  certainly  claim  to  magnetise  it.  No 
super-perfect  film  of  the  whole  conflict  could  give  us  a more  minute 
and  yet  more  spacious  panorama  of  the  rushing,  roaring  battle.  We 
understand  everythin^,  because  everything  is  so  graphically  limned. 
And,  with  perfect  fidelity,  the  reasons  for  the  disappointing  ending 
are  told,  unsparingly,  and  with  the  consummate  knowledge  which  is 
only  possible  to  the  man  who  saw  it  all  and  is  fearless  of  the  truth.” 
Sir  Herbert  Russell,  in  The  Western  Mercury. 

“In  his  book  ‘ With  the  Battle  Cruisers  ’ he  takes  us  behind  the 
scenes  and  gives  us  a most  illuminating  account  of  the  life  in  the 
Service,  both  ashore  and  afloat,  while  his  story  of  the  Dogger  Bank 
engagement  is  probably  the  best  story  of  a modern  naval  battle  that 
has  yet  been  written.  For  Mr.  Filson  Young  witnessed  from  the 
foretop  of  Admiral  Beatty’s  flagship,  the  opening  stages,  and  his 
story  is  really  a fine  piece  of  restrained  literary  realism.” 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“ Every  line  of  this  work  recalls  the  grey  North  Sea  in  its  various 
moods;  every  pen  picture  of  the  author’s  all-too-brief  experiences  with 
the  Lion  is  drawn  with  a sure  and  vivid  touch  that  makes  the 
purple  darkness  of  a night  at  sea  a terrifying  reality  and  the  beauty 
of  a Scapa  dawn  a satisfying  pleasure.  The  book  moves  in  a quiet 
quaint  beauty  of  style  which  is  peculiar  to  the  author,  but  the  driving 

spirit  is  that  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Lord  Beatty,  whose  attractive 

personality  breathes  in  every  page.”— Sunday  Times. 

“ Mr.  Filson  Young  had  the  rare  advantage  of  finding  himself 
placed  on  the  staff  of  Admiral  Beatty  in  the  Lion,  flagship  of  the 

Battle  Cruiser  Squadron,  and  in  that  famous  ship  he  served  from 

November,  1914,  until  after  the  Battle  of  the  Dogger  Bank.  He  wit- 
nessed tremendous  events,  and  lived  the  life  of  the  Fleet  in  its  most 
strenuous  time.  He  was  a trained  observer  and  a skilled  writer, 

and  has  thus  produced  a volume  full  of  the  rarest  interest,  which  is 
entertaining  in  every  chapter.” — The  Observer. 

“ It  is  hardly  a fair  view  of  a book  which  as  serious  • criticism 
reaches  a high  standard  to  deal  with  it  as  merely  casting  blame. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Filson  Young’s  narrative,  to  begin  with,  is  that 
it  gives  a vivid  and  complete  account  of  naval  life  and  service  under 
war  conditions.  Mr.  Filson  Young  saw  life  in  the  Navy  through  the 

fresh  vision  of  the  volunteer.  As  a student  of  naval  affairs  he  knew 

much.  When  he  had  donned  the  uniform  he  became  a keen  and 
intelligent  observer,  the  more  intelligent  because,  to  do  him  justice, 
he  was  content  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  men  versed  in  practice.  It  is 
quite  clear  that,  far  from  forming  his  judgments  hastily,  he  formed 
them  carefully,  and  his  work  has  gained  from  his  not  having,  as  he 
states,  set  pen  to  paper  until  two  years  after  the  war.  It  is  a won- 
derfully lucid  description,  sober  as  usual  in  phrasing,  but  clear  cut 
in  statement.” — Westminster  Gazette 

“ It  is  a vivid,  interesting,  and  amusing  narrative,  told  by  an  eye- 
witness who  is  a master  of  crystal  clear  Engish  and  who  generally 

avoids  the  pitfalls  of  fine  writing A living  portrayal  of  life 

at  sea  in  war-time,  all  the  more  absorbing  because  it  is  not,  like 
so  many  other  books,  written  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a desired 
i mpression . ’ ’ — Manchester  Guardian. 
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Notes  of  the  Week 

THE  Cabinet  has  published  its  reply  to  Mr.  de 
Valera’s  note.  In  substance  it  amounts  to  a pro- 
posal for  an  unfettered  conference  in  London  on 
October  nth,  the  Irish  delegates  being  free  to  regard 
themselves  in  whatever  capacity  suits  their  fancy,  while 
the  British  Government  intimates  that  they  will  be 
received  merely  “ as  spokesmen  of  the  people  ” whom 
they  represent.  This  in  effect  leaves  the  status'  of  the 
Irish  plenipotentiaries  a matter  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment suggests  that  both  sides'  should  consent  to  differ. 
Whether  the  more  logical  Irish  mind  will  accept  this 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  probably  even  the  Sinn  Fein 
leaders  cannot  tell  at  present. 


Meanwhile  in  Ireland  itself  life  is  becoming  more  and 
more  impossible.  What  from  this  side  of  the  Channel 
looks  like  a political  struggle  between  Sinn  Fein  and 
the  British  Government  appears  to  resident  Irishmen 
a furious  war  of  classes  that  is  working  up  to  a bloody 
upheaval.  The  worst  of  argument  by  revolver  is  that 
so  many  people  can  use  it,  and  there  are  good  judges  of 
Irish  affairs  wffio  believe  that  the  Sinn  Fein  leaders  of 
to-day  will  prove  no  more  than  the  Girondins  of  the 
Irish  Revolution,  that  hardly  one  of  them  will  die  in 
his  bed  unless  arrested  and  protected  at  his  own  timely 
request  by  the  British  Government,  and  that  power  will 
pass  to  the  Jacobins  of  the  Irish  Labour  Party,  whose 
gospel  and  methods  are  simply  those  of  Lenin.  When 
that  dav  comes  there  is  some  doubt  whether  Mr.  de 
Valera  will  long  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  very  comfort- 
able house  and  demesne  that  he,  five  years  ago  an  im- 
pecunious usher,  has  recently  bought  near  Dublin. 
Outside  of  Ulster  the  exodus  of  those  who  have  any- 
thing to  lose  still  continues;  at  least  half  the  counties 
are  bankrupt,  as  no  rates  have  been  collected  over  most 
of  Ireland;  and  all  reports  agree  that  the  Church  has 
lost  all  power  to  influence  events. 


The  Prime  Minister’s  reply  to  the  London  Labour 
Mayors  who  descended  upon  him  at  Gairloch  empha- 
sised three  pertinent  points  : (i)  that  the  State  since 
the  Armistice  has  found  over'  £ 100,000,000  for  unem- 


ployment; (2)  that  the  situation  will  be  greatly  relieved 
after  November  3,  when  most  of  those  who  are  now 
out  of  benefit  will  again  be  drawing  their  money  under 
the  Insurance  Act;  and  (3)  that  the  best  way  of  provid- 
ing work  is  “ through  the  normal  channels  and  by  the 
co-operation  of  all  the  interests  concerned  ” — which 
means,  we  take  it,  helping  to  restart  the  factories  and 
furnaces  which  are  at  present  closed  down  owing  to  the 
high  price  of  coal  or  shortness  of  credit  or  the  absence 
of  any  immediate  market. 


Meanwhile  the  Government  is  meditating  some 
scheme  for  promoting  a trade  revival.  It  had 
much  better  hold  its  hand.  Nothing  has  come 
of  its  previous  efforts  to-  foster  foreign  commerce 
by  financing  exports.  The  British  business  man  does 
not  relish  the  idea  of  the  Government  re-entering  in- 
dustry in  any  shape  or  form;  he  only  wants  to  be  let 
alone  to  fight  his  own  corner  in  his  own  way;  if  official- 
dom will  do'  what  it  can  to  ensue  peace  and  stability 
abroad  and  economy  and  reduced  taxation  at  home  that 
is  all  he  asks  of  it;  and  he  rather  appositely  notes  that 
the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Bill,  which  comes  into 
force  to-day  and  subjects  over  6,000  articles  to  import 
duties  of  at  least  33^  per  cent.,  and  the  whole  purpose 
of  which  is  to  restrict  foreign  commerce,  is  a queer  way 
of  helping  on  a revival  of  trade. 


That  the  King  should  desire  to  spend  as  short  a time 
as  possible  in  Manchester  would  not  be  at  all  remark- 
able; that  he  should  make  it  clear  to  his  hosts  is  little 
to  the  credit  of  those  who  advise  him  in  such  matters. 
“ I will  come  and  visit  you ; but  I will  not  sleep,  nor  eat, 
nor  sit  down  in  your  house ; I will  provide  my  own 
carriages  and  horses,  and  I will  bring  my  own  food  with 
me  and  eat  it  in  the  train  ” — in  private  life  one  would 
prefer  to  refuse  an  invitation  than  to  accept  it  in  such 
ungracious  terms.  Yet  the  official  programme  of  the 
King’s  visit  to  re-open  the  Manchester  Royal  Exchange 
may  well  be  construed  by  Manchester  people  as  meaning 
just  about  that.  And  anything  more  utterly  untrue,  or 
unworthy  of  His  Majesty’s  devotion  to  duty  and  regard 
for  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  his  people,  could  not 
easily  be  imagined. 


We  would  not  refer  to  this  unfortunate  detail  if  it 
were  an  isolated  case ; but  there  have  been  several 
instances  recently  that  seem  to  reveal  a blundering  and 
tactless  hand,  a very  serious  lack  of  imagination,  and 
sometimes  a total  misreading  of  the  public  mind,  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  His  Majesty’s  household  who 
advise  the  King  with  regard  to  such  matters.  King 
George  has  proved,  by  an  incomparable  devotion,  his 
single  desire  that  the  example  of  his  life  should  be  in 
accordance  with  all  that  is  best  in  the  life  of  England 
to-day.  When  burdens  have  had  to  be  borne,  he  has 
been  the  first  to  bear  and  share  them ; but  we  have  long 
doubted  whether  a too  liberal  application  in  Royal 
affairs  of  those  economies  which  with  most  of  us  are 
matters  not  of  choice  but  of  necessity,  is  really  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people,  or  in  the  long 
run  does  the  best  service  to  the  prestige  of  the  Crown. 
Certainly  the  King  should  not  be  misrepresented  in  the 
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attributes  of  kindness  and  courtesy,  of  which  he  is  the 
embodiment,  to  the  loyal  but  discerning  people  of  Man- 
chester. 


The  “ temporary  period  ” of  three  months,  during 
which  the  grant  of  £ 10,000,000  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  July  to  ease  the  successive  reductions  in  the 
coal  miners’  wages  was  to  operate  came  to  an  end  yes- 
terday. There  is  an  unexpended  surplus  of  some 
£3,000,000  and  the  strongest  pressure  is  being  put 
upon  the  Government  to  allow  the  arrangement  to 
continue  until  the  balance  is  exhausted.  It  is  a pres- 
sure that  Ministers  ought  to,  but  probably  will  not, 
resist.  The  feeling  is  general  that  the  miners  have 
been  the  spoiled  children  of  industry  and  officialdom 
quite  long  enough,  that  the  coal  trade  will  never  get 
back  to  a business  basis  until  all  Government  subven- 
tions are  cut  off,  that  the  Exchequer  needs  the  money, 
and  that  if  it  doesn’t,  the  agricultural  labourers  or  the 
London  organ-grinders  or  “ the  unemployed  ” have  a 
better  claim  on  it  than  the  miners..  But  questions  of 
this  sort  are  settled  in  the  long  run  by  the  amount  of 
political  influence  the  various  claimants  can  command; 
and  here  the  miners  and  the  coal  owners — united  at  this 
crisis  as  Unionists  and  Nationalists  in  Ireland  are 
always  united  when  there  is  a chance  of  a Treasury 
grant — have  easily  the  advantage. 


Those  acquainted  with  the  deeply  troubled  political 
situation  in  Yugo-Slavia  were  much  concerned  last  week 
when  it  was  announced  that  King  Alexander,  who1  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Paris  doctors  for  about  three 
months,  had  suffered  a relapse,  but  happily  the  news 
of  his  condition  this  week  is  more  reassuring.  The  late 
King  gieatly  increased  his  prestige  among  his  people 
by  the  heroic  part  he  played  in  the  war,  and  his  son 
not  only  inherits  that  prestige,  but  also1  is  revered  for 
his  personal  share  in  the  struggle.  In  spite  of  this  the 
internal  politics  of  the  triune  State  have  been  attended 
from  the  beginning  by  much  unrest  and  beset  by  many 
difficulties.  The  large  Agrarian  party,  which  exists 
both  in  Serbia  and  in  Croatia,  and  is  led  by  M.  Raditch, 
stands  for  a republican  form  of  government, and  the  long 
illness  of  the  King  is,  to  say  the  least,  unfortunate. 
It  is  understood  that  the  Agrarians  disapprove  of  the 
action  of  their  Government  with  respect  to.  Albania, 
though  rather  from  mere  opposition  than  from  prin- 
ciple, but  it  is  a factor  none  the  less.  The  quarrel  with 
Albania,  which  has  led  to  some  fighting,  has  arisen 
out  of  disputes  with  Serbia  regarding  the  frontiers  in 
the  north  and  east  of  the  little  mountain  country,  and 
it  would  have  hardly  reached  this  violent  stage  if  the 
Ambassadors’  Conference,  who  have  had  the  matter  of 
Albania’s  boundaries  under  consideration  for  some 
time,  had  been  less  dilatory  in  coming  to  a decision. 


No  real  change  has  occurred  in  the  controversy  be- 
tween Austria  and  Hungary  over  the  Burgenland — of 
which  the  Hungarians  remain  in  possession  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrances  of  the  Conference  of  Ambassadors 
and  the  issue  of  an  ultimatum  with  a time-limit  of  ten 
days.  The  Hungarian  Government  has  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  it  is  willing  to  hand  over  the  Burgenland  to 
Austria  if  it  can  do  so  with  honour.  In  plain  words, 
Hungary  seeks  to  make  a bargain  with  the  Entente  by 
which  it  will  keep  one  of  the  best  portions  of  the  Bur- 
genland as  a condition  of  its  giving  up  the  rest;  it  is 
in  fact  to  be  bribed  into  good  behaviour.  And  it  is 
said  that  poor  Austria  might  accept  this  arrangement 
for  the  sake  of  a peaceful  settlement.  Meanwhile 
negotiations  have  been  initiated  between  Austria  and 
Hungary  by  Dr.  B^nfes,  who  has  this  week  become 
Prime  Minister  of  Czecho-Slovakia  as  the  head  of  a 
new  coalition  cabinet.  In  the  event  of  the  failure  of 
these  negotiations  Czecho-Slovakia  will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  empowered  to  take  drastic1  action,  In  any 
case  it  is  time  the  business  was  finished, 


Notwithstanding  the  sensational  fall  in  the  value  of 
the  mark  and  the  numerous  dismal  prophecies  of  the  im- 
pending bankruptcy  of  Germany,  we  are  glad  to  think 
that  clear  and  unmistakable  indications  are  to  be  seen 
in  that  republic  of  better,  more  stable,  and  therefore 
more  hopeful  conditions.  The  political  crisis,  which 
for  a while  looked  sufficiently  menacing,  has  passed, 
and  Dr.  Wirth,  the  Chancellor,  has  emerged  from  it 
with  his  position  decidedly  enhanced.  A satisfactory 
settlement  has  been  arranged  between  the  federal  and 
Bavarian  Governments.  Count  von  Lerchenfeld,  who 
has  become  Prime  Minister  of  Bavaria,  and  is  in  close 
touch  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Bavarian  People’s 
Party,  has  shown  himself  much  less  intransigent  than 
the  reactionary  Dr.  von  Kahr.  It  has  been  agreed 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  not  to  suppress  news- 
papers till  after  consultation  with  the  State  in  which 
they  are  published,  and  that  the  state  of  siege  or  mar- 
tial law  is  to  be  done  away  with  after  three  weeks  in 
Bavaria.  Naturally  the  Monarchists  are  not  well 
pleased  at  the  turn  of  events,  and  they  keep  up  a cer- 
tain agitation,  but  it  is  a notable  fact  that  they  now 
have  little  popular  support.  The  co-operation  of  the 
have  little  popular  support.  A really  significant  fact 
is  the  co-operation  of  the  German  People’s  Party  with 
the  Majority  Socialists.  The  platform  on  which  they 
meet,  and  the  common  ground  on  which  they  join 
forces,  the  demand  for  recognition  of  the  republic 
and  the  fulfilment,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  is  significant;  for  the  German  People’s  Party 
is  industrialist,  and  includes  Hugo  Stinnes,  reputed  to 
be  the  richest  man  in  Germany. 


The  French  have  seen  in  the  disclosures'  pub- 
lished by  the  Times  as  to  the  “ illusory 
nature  ” of  German  disarmament  a fresh 
reason  for  dealing  with  Germany  in  the  most  re- 
pressive manner.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  there  is  growing  up  in  France  a party 
that  exhibits  a more  thoughtful  and  accommodat- 
ing attitude  towards  Germany  in  face  of  the  realities 
of  the  situation,  both  industrial  and  commercial,  which 
holds  all  nations  and  people  in  one  common  bond. 
The  influence  of  this  party  is  manifested  in  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Rhine  sanctions,  and  in  the  Wies- 
baden Agreement  on  German  reparations  in  kind  that 
M.  Loucheur,  Minister  of  the  Liberated  Regions,  made 
in  August  with  Herr  Rathenau  for  the  German  Govern- 
ment. M.  Loucheur  has  been  visiting  the  devastated 
areas,  and  has  seen  for  himself  the  benefit  which  will 
almost  at  once  accrue  from  the  prompt  acceptance  of 
the  offered  reparations  in  kind.  In  Paris  the  Repara- 
tions Commission  is  considering  the  Loucheur- 
Rathenau  agreement,  and  in  the  general  interest  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  endorse  it,  though  it  will 
probably  propose  some  modification  of  its  terms.  It 
is  true  wisdom  for  France,  abandoning  impossible 
dreams  of  unimaginable  reparations,  to  take  what  she 
can  get  without  difficulty,  and  in  this  way  ease  in 
some  measure  the  tense  financial  position  which  affects 
us  all  so  disastrously.  In  this  connection  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  Italy,  under  a treaty  signed  on 
August  29,  has  resumed  normal  business  relations  with 
Germany — an  example  that  sooner  or  later  must  be 
widely  followed. 


The  general  indifference  to  the  catastrophe  at  Oppau 
is  a measure  of  the  increased  callousness  of  a world 
hardened  by  the  horror  of  five  years  of  killing.  Where 
the  Titanic  disaster  convulsed  five  continents  this  ex- 
plosion on  the  Rhine,  no  less  terrible,  raised  a few  eye- 
brows at  the  breakfast  table.  Some  indeed — if  we  may 
judge  from  headlines  in  the  press — perhaps  pardonably 
forgetful  that  the  war  is  over,  read  another  Allied  vic- 
tory into  the  blowing-up  of  a thousand  Germans.  Others 
saw  a poetic  justice  in  the  violent  disappearance  of  a 
poison  gas  works.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  speak 
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of  sympathy,  but  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  the  war 
has  benumbed  our  capacity  for  this  quality  and  that 
pain  and  suffering-  have  to  penetrate  very  close  home  to- 
day tO'  be  felt.  To  what  extent  the  commercial  loss  in- 
volved will  affect  Germany’s  industrial  recovery  is 
another  matter  and  one  that  it  will  be  instructive  to 
watch. 


A distinguished  former  Governor  of  Madras  com- 
plained to  us  the  other  day  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
cabled  news  relating  to  the  Moplah  rebellion.  But 
indeed  the  news  service  from  India  as  a whole  is 
scandalously  at  fault.  The  main  source,  though 
doubtless  honest  enough,  is  far  too  amenable  to  official 
suggestion  at  Simla  and  Delhi,  and  of  others  perhaps 
the  most  considerable  is  influenced  by  purely  local 
conditions  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  India.  Seeing 
that  three  out  of  every  four  of  the  King’s  subjects  are 
natives  of  India,  and  that  one  of  the  most  complicated 
and  hazardous  of  constitutional  experiments  is  going 
forward  in  that  country,  we  are  surely  entitled  to  ask 
our  daily  press  for  ampler  and  more  independently 
acquired  information.  Until  the  British  voter  is  clear 
of  all  responsibility  for  India,  we  need  not  only- 
prompt  and  accurate  news  of  happenings,  but  judicious 
estimates  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  political, 
religious,  economic  and  personal  forces  at  work  in 
India.  The  value  commonly  set  here  on  the  support 
of  the  fairly  well-intentioned  but  invertebrate 
“ Moderates  ” is  excessive.  Too  often  an  Indian 
Moderate  is  merely  one  who  limps  in  the  rear  of  the 
Extremist  procession  towards  the  same  goal. 


After  some  engagements  with  the  Turks  during  its 
withdrawal  from  before  Angora,  the  Greek  Army  has 
established  itself  on  a line  about  20  miles  east  of 
Eskishehr.  Though  it  is  announced  from  Athens  that 
Greece  intends  to  annex  the  territory  she  now  occupies 
in  Asia  Minor,  it  is  understood  that  she  is  negotiat- 
ing for  a settlement  on  a much  less  ambitious  scale 
with  the  Allies,  to  whom  the  whole  tangled  situation  in 
the  Near  East  is  a matter  of  grave  concern.  Especi- 
ally is  it  of  concern  to  Britain.  What  we  predicted  two 
weeks  ago  has  happened ; the  success  of  the  Kemalists 
— Mustapha  Kemal  has  just  been  given  the  title  of 
Ghazi,  or  “ the  Victorious  — in  compelling  the 

retreat  of  the  Greeks  is  being  felt  by  us  in  Kurdistan 
and  Mesopotamia,  on  the  borders  of  which  the  Turks 
are  reported  to  be  increasing  their  forces  with  a view 
to  the  promotion  of  insurrectionary  movements  among 
the  Kurds  and  against  Feisal,  whom  we  recently  made 
King  of  Irak,  and  there  has  already  been  some  fighting 
which  is  directly  traceable  to  Turkish  instigation.  We 
should  like  to  know  what  steps,  if  any,  our  Govern- 
ment is  taking  to  deal  with  the  position,  for  nothing 
can  be  worse  than  permitting  it  to  continue  as  it  is  at 
present.  Drift  will  not  do  here. 


An  eleventh  hour  outbreak  of  Pussyfoot  enthusiasm 
among  our  licensing  authorities  seems  to  menace  the 
Londoner’s  newly  recovered  liberty  to  drink  at  his 
supper.  Assume  that  commonsense  will  prevail,  and 
the  question  arises  whether  London  will  use  the  re- 
stored privilege  rightly.  Of  our  youngest  pleasure 
seekers,  many  were  school  children  when  London  last 
had  a night  life,  and  thus  lack  all  experience.  Their 
elders,  in  seven  years  of  abstention,  have  forgotten 
how  to  sup.  We  are  beginning  anew,  and  if  we  begin 
by  making  supper  subservient  to  the  dance  craze,  we 
shall  not  be  doing  well.  To  order  a supper  as  it  should 
be  ordered  is  no  easy  matter.  “ It  needs  heaven-sent 
moments  for  that  skill.”  Somewhere  in  ‘ Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  ’ there  is  a description  of  a wine  so  subtle, 
requiring  for  its  full  appreciation  so  delicate  a balanc- 
ing of  the  facilities,  that  its  enjoyment  was  “ almost  a 
moral  act.”  So  with  your  perfect  supper.  Mere 
appetite  will  often  guide  you  tolerably  in  regard  to 
dinner;  but  supper  is  the  reconciliation  of  desire  for 


food  and  wine  with  a kind  of  asceticism.  It  demands 
a certain  economy,  in  everything  but  the  price  you 
pay.  But  the  restaurateurs,  at  the  moment,  seem 
disposed  to  thrust  on  us  gross  fare,  and  the  vul- 
garian plays  up  to  them. 


A band  of  enthusiasts  styled  the  Norwich  Players  has 
constructed  in  that  city  the  first  permanent  Elizabethan 
theatre  since  the  days  of  Cromwell,  and  produced 
therein  last  Monday  night  * As  You  Like  It,’  as  Shake- 
speare is  supposed  to  have  liked  it.  Such  enterprise  is 
of  course  very  commendable  and  extremely  picturesque, 
but  we  must  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  it  is  in  any 
way  useful.  Those  who  “ fear  for  the  future  of  the 
English  Stage  ” — to  adopt  a much  used  expression — 
would  do  well  not  to  dwell  too  intently  upon  its  past. 
It  is  not  a constructive  policy.  Enthusiasts  for  a 
“ period  ” are  often  apt  to  forget  that  the  modes  of 
their  pet  century  died  a natural  death  resulting  from 
changed  conditions  and  that  it  is  impossible  success- 
fully to  revive  them.  Duelling  was  a picturesque  way 
of  settling  domestic  disputes,  but  those  who  fear  for 
the  future  of  our  Divorce  Courts  could  hardly  expect 
to  re-establish  it  as  an  alternative  to  the  law.  Besides, 
we  seem'  to  have  seen  coaches  bowling  along  the  Rich- 
mond road  on  fine  Sundays  among  a stream  of  motor- 
cars, but  we  do  not  remember  that  they  were 
overcrowded. 


The  Government,  finding  itself  with  several  large  and 
expensive  airships  and  airship-stations  on  its  hands  and 
the  inconvenient  cry  of  economy  in  its  ears,  has  been 
casting  about  for  some  feasible  method  of  transferring 
the  trouble  and  expense  to  other  shoulders.  Among 
the  schemes  suggested  was  one  for  dumping  the  un- 
wanted war-babies  upon  the  Dominions,  but  the  idea 
of  adoption  does  not  seem  to  have  appealed  to  the 
Colonial  Governments  and  no  more  has  been  heard  of 
it.  The  more  reasonable  offer  of  the  apparatus  free  of 
charge  to  a commercial  combine  that  would  fulfil  certain 
guarantees  has  met  with  no  more  success,  and  the 
question  appears  to  have  collapsed  in  the  wake  of  the 
disaster  to  the  R.38.  The  trouble  is  that  nobody  in  this 
country  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  whether  the 
airship  has  a future  or  not.  Other  countries  think  it 
has,  and  Spain,  Germany  and  America  (for  instance) 
are  going  ahead  while  Britain  stands  at  the  cross-roads 
in  an  attitude  of  indecision. 


Just  when  the  cost  of  living  and  the  price  of  petrol 
are  going  down,  new  taximeters  registering  increased 
fares  are  going  up  in  most  taxis.  When  the  “ re- 
vised” fares— a cruel  euphemism  this — were  first  intro- 
duced, the  public  were  assured  that  the  rise  was  purely 
temporary  and  would  fall  again  with  a decrease  in  run- 
ning costs.  But  the  moment  of  that  decrease  has  been 
chosen  for  making  the  rise  permanent.  Omnibus 
wages  are  reduced,  and  there  is  talk  of  reducing  the 
fares:  railwav  charges  are  likelv  to  be  similarly  loweied. 
Tt  seems  therefore  a singularly  inopportune  moment 
for  erecting  machines  shamelessly  registering  an  in- 
creased scale  of  charges,  and  it  surely  requires  some 
explanation. 


The  Home  Secretary  has  offered  an  explanation  of  his 
action  in  expelling  Dr.  Oscar  Lew  which  is  far  from 
satisfactory.  Tt  is  merelv  an  assertion  that  he  was 
technically  within  his  rights  under  the  Alien’s  Restric- 
tion Act  in  doing  so,  since  Dr.  Lew  was  resident  abroad 
duiing  a considerable  part  of  the  war.  We  never 
doubted  that  Mr.  Shortt  had  full  poAVers  under  this 
piece  of  panic  legislation  to  act  as  he  did.  But  the 
possession  of  power  does  not  necessarily  iustifv  its  use; 
and  it  is  for  his  interpretation  of  the  Act,  and  his  em- 
pIoA'ment  of  the  extremely  undesirable  poAA-er  which  it 
confers  noon  him',  that  the  Home  Secretary  has  been  so 
widelv  criticised.  The  excuse  he  makes  will  not  raise 
him  in  public  esteem. 
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TO  OUR  READERS 

The  SATURDAY  REVIEW  is  the  only 
publication  of  its  kind  that  did  not  put  up  its  price 
when  the  costs  of  production  so  greatly  increased. 
To-day,  although  more  money  is  being  spent  on 
the  SATURDAY  REVIEW  than  ever  before  in 
its  history,  the  price  remains  the  same,  and  the 
management  have  no  intention  of  increasing  it. 
They  desire  nevertheless,  while  maintaining  the 
old  “Saturday”  traditions  of  informed  and  in- 
dependent criticism  and  review,  to  increase  the 
scope  and  influence  of  the  paper  by  developing 
it  in  certain  directions.  These  developments  will, 
we  trust,  speak  for  themselves,  and  need  not  be 
the  subject  of  advertisement  here.  But  in  order 
that  both  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW  and  its 
readers  may  get  the  full  benefit  of  them  the 
arrangements  for  the  distribution  of  the  paper  are 
being  reorganised ; and  we  particularly  desire 
those  readers  who  find  any  difficulty  or  delay  in 
procuring  the  paper,  either  by  post,  at  bookstalls 
or  at  newsagents’  shops,  to  be  good  enough  to 
send  a post-card  to  the  Publisher,  9 King  Street, 
Govent  Garden,  W.C.2.  The  simplest  way  to 
ensure  punctual  delivery  is  to  fill  up  the  form 
which  will  be  found  on  page  340  and  send  it  either 
to  us  or  to  a newsagent. 


MR.  CHURCHILL’S  EXAMPLE 

MR.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL  may  have  faults 
as  great  as  his  talents,  but  at  least  he  has  cour- 
age. He  may  be  as  little  disinterested  as  some 
make  out,  though  for  our  part  we  feel  more  comfortable 
with  a politician  who  takes  the  trouble  to  be  ambitious 
than  with  one  who  deems  a healthily  egotistical  career 
irreconcilable  with  sound  public  service.  But  even  if 
Mr.  Churchill’s  political  fortunes  were  as  exclusively 
Mr.  Churchill’s  main  preoccupation  as  his  critics  assert, 
it  would  still  be  true  that  in  forwarding  them  he  often 
shows  the  instinct  of  real  leadership.  His  confidence 
in  himself  may  be  of  so  greedy  a kind  as  hardly  to  leave 
room  for  others  to  share  in  it ; his  brilliant  cold-blooded- 
ness may  be  incapable  of  those  ideas  and  devotions  that 
come  from  the  heart  and  owe  nothing  to  a care  for  self ; 
every  point  that  is  made  against  his  restlessness  as  a 
colleague  and  his  jumpy  judgment  may  be  well  taken. 
None  the  less  when  he  speaks  he  is  apt  to-  speak  out, 
and  with  the  precision  and  authority  of  a keen  and 
genuinely  independent  mind. 

Courage  and  the  instinct  of  leadership  and  the  habit 
of  straight  and  sensible  talk  are  valuable  qualities  at 
any  time ; they  are  invaluable  now.  Mr.  Churchill’s 
speech  at  Dundee  last  Saturday  had  these  qualities. 
It  was  an  unambiguous,  outspoken,  pertinent  utterance 
that  revealed  the  speaker’s  mind  on  some  of  the  larger 
issus  of  the  day  and  set  them  and  himself  before  the 
nation  in  a clearer  light.  What  he  said  about  Ireland 
could  not  have  been  put  more  firmly  or  more  temperately 
or  in  a better  spirit.  If  his  analysis  of  the  universal 
depression  and  confusion  in  trade  and  his  suggested 
remedies  carried  less  conviction,  they  were  at  least  an 
honest  bit  of  thinking ; and  nothing  could  have  been 
more  salutary  than  his  exposure  of  the  effects  of 
Bolshevism  in  Russia  and  of  the  damage  to  British 
industry  done  by  its  imitators  at  home.  From  first  to 
last  in  the  speech  there  was  nothing  time-serving  or 
partisan  or  intentionally  unintelligible.  Mr.  Churchill 
spoke  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  is  ever  worth  while 
for  a man  of  his  brains  and  experience  to'  speak,  with 
boldness,  clarity,  and  a full  consciousness  that  he  had 
earned  the  right  to  say  what  he  thought  and  to  give  the 
country  a lead.  We  get  too  little  of  this  kind  of  speak- 
ing. Mr.  Churchill’s  speech  was  welcome  pre- 
cisely because  it  revived  the  pld  Ministerial  pre- 


rogative of  instruction.  Among  his  colleagues 
there  are  some  — Lord  Birkenhead  is  one  of 
them  — who-  have  the  same  knack  of  talking 
their  own  minds  to  the  electorate.  In  the  Parlia- 
mentary rank  and  file  there  are  many  others;  and  we 
should  like  nothing-  better  than  to  see  all  of  them  take 
the  stump  during  the  coming  months  and  “The  Autumn 
Campaign  ” of  pre-war  days  resurrected  and  expanded. 
Our  people  have  a genius  for  being  talked  at ; 
and  these  autumn  meetings  enabled  them  to  show  it 
off  to  the  greatest  advantage.  September  used  to  bring 
the  politician  as  regularly  as  the  partridge.  Voters 
and  representatives  would  meet  for  a full  and  fruitful 
review,  usually  framed  with  candour  and  reasonable- 
ness, of  the  topics  of  the  moment;  the  ordinary  British 
M.P.  in  these  days  represented  something  rather  above 
than  below  the  average  intelligence  of  the  country;  he 
was  nothing  of  a casuist,  he  dealt  comparatively  little 
in  claptrap,  and  while  he  always  spoiled  sound  thoughts 
by  a prosy  and  pointless  way  of  putting  them,  he  had 
also  a strong  gift  for  the  task  of  exposition  and  elucida- 
tion; he  did  his  best  to  avoid  bombast  and  floridity; 
and  his  annual  encounter  with  his  constituents  served 
to  put  elections  and  all  the  machinery  or  organisation  in 
their  proper  place,  made  people  realise  that  they  had 
not  solved  the  problems  of  government  by  merely  elect- 
ing one  set  of  candidates  to  office  in  preference  to 
another  set,  focussed  attention  on  the  actual  work  of 
legislation  and  the  broader  aspects  of  policy,  and  SO' 
supplied  that  incessant  stream  of  criticism  which  is  the 
condition  of  all  satisfactory  working  of  the  democratic 
regime. 

We  want  this  admirable  custom,  to  come  again  into 
favour  and  Mr.  Churchill’s  Dundee  speech  to  be  taken 
as  the  model  to  which  it  should  conform.  After  all, 
oratory  occupies  its  rightful  place  when  it  is  being 
employed  as  the  supreme  educator  of  democracy.  The 
only  place  where  speeches  have  no  effect  is  the  House 
of  Commons.  With  the  masses  they  are  by  far  the 
most  popular  and  impressive  instrument  of  instruction. 
The  great  majority  of  people  read  nothing,  but  they  are 
always  ready  to  listen  to  anybody.  It  is  an  open  ques- 
tion whether  “ campaign  literature  ’’  ever  yet  turned 
a single  vote.  But  it  is  beyond  question  that  speeches 
have  turned  thousands.  To  keep  a nation  politically 
educated  without  the  aid  of  oratory  is  as  hopeless  as 
to  make  it  intelligent  by  means  of  correspondence  col- 
leges. Parliament,  indeed,  is  never  so  useful  as  when 
it  is  not  sitting  and  when  its  members  from  a hundred 
platforms  are  exercising  upon  popular  audiences  those 
didactic  gifts  which  somewhat  languish  in  the  somnol- 
ence or  the  too  critical  alertness  of  Westminster.  Our 
people  will  always  insist  on  being  harangued  by  some- 
one. On  political  questions  they  would  prefer  a 
Member  of  Parliament;  but  if  they  cannot  get  him,  they 
will  flock  round  the  nearest  or  loudest  orator  of  the 
soap-box.  It  is  partly  because  the  parliamentarians 
have  neglected,  and  are  still  neglecting,  this  function  of 
interesting  and  educating  the  electors,  that  the  business 
has  been  monopolised  by  men  of  crude  and  violent 
minds  and  that  Great  Britain  to-day  is  the  hunting 
ground  of  most  of  the  economic  fallacies  which  have 
bemused  mankind.  The  hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are 
not  fed.  Far  too  much  has  been  taken  for  granted  and 
far  too  much  allowed  to  go  by  default;  and  we  are 
likely,  unless  we  look  out,  to  go  on  trusting  the^  innate 
level-headedness  of  the  British  working  classes  ’’  until 
it  lands  us  fairly  in  the  ditch. 

The  political  and  industrial  creed  that  is  being  the 
most  widely  and  systematically  expounded,  in  this 
country  is  the  creed  that  all  existing  institutions  must 
be  hurled  down,  and  that  between  Capital  ^and  Labour 
there  cannot  be,  and  should  not  be,  anything  but  war 
to  the  knife.  AVhat  is  being  done  to  counteract  this 
ceaseless  propaganda  of  revolution?  Could  our 
leaders  in  politics  and-  industry  and  education  be 
better  engaged  than  in  hammering  home  the  bedrock 
truths  that  without  law  and  order,  . without  Capital 
and  direction,  without  skill  and  thrift,  Labour  alone 
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could  scarcely  support  the  savage’s  standard  of  life; 
that  Capital  is  simply  the  surplus  savings  set  aside  to 
produce  more  wealth ; and  that  to  consume  it  instead 
of  conserving  it  is  the  quickest  of  all  roads  to  ruin? 
On  all  such  issues  the  country  is  yearning  for  nothing 
so  much  as  for  men  who  will  address  it  with  know- 
ledge, simplicity  and  fearlessness. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  HOUR 

THERE  are,  broadly,  two  main  sets  of  causes 
which  have  produced  the  present  depression  of 
trade,  with  its  painful  and  perilous  consequence 
of  unemployment.  The  first  set  of  causes  is  external 
and  largely,  though  not  wholly,  beyond  our  power  to 
mitigate.  The  paralysis  of  the  Continent  as  the  result 
of  the  war,  the  collapse  of  the  Eastern  and  South  Ameri- 
can markets,  the  insecurity  which  has  followed,  and  is 
partly  the  outcome  of,  the  defects  of  the  Peace  of 
Versailles,  the  chaos  in  Russia,  the  huge  and  violent 
breaches  in  the  fabric  of  the  world’s  commerce  and 
finance  torn  by  four  and  a half  years  of  sheer  destruc- 
tion and  the  instability  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  are 
almost  enough  in  themselves  to  explain  why  a country 
which  lives,  as  we  do,  by  its  foreign  trade  finds  itself 
for  the  moment  industrially  prostrate.  These  are  con- 
ditions which  by  ourselves  we  cannot  wholly  rectify. 
Other  susceptibilities,  other  interests,  and  other  forces 
than  ours  are  involved  in  the  process  of  improving 
them,  a process  that  at  the  best  must  be  slow,  tortuous, 
and  the  result  of  multitudinous  factors  which  we 
cannot  hope  to  dominate,  and  to  which,  or  to  some  of 
which,  we  must  on  occasion  defer. 

But  it  would1  be  idle  to  pretend  that  Great  Britain’s 
responsibility  for  the  present  state  of  Europe  is  wholly 
negative,  and  that  British  policy  and  influence,  rightly 
used,  could  not  do  much  to  ameliorate  it.  That  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Peace  Treaty  have  proved 
economic  boomerangs  and  obstacles  of  the  most  for- 
midable character  to  European  recovery  ought  by  now 
to  be  patent  to  everybody.  So  far  as  they  were  de- 
signed to  cripple  Germany,  they  have  chiefly  succeeded 
in  crippling  her  conquerors ; and  if  they  end,  as  they 
easily  may,  in  driving  Germany  into  bankruptcy  and 
repudiation,  it  will  be  at  the  cost  of  a complete  and 
universal  collapse.  The  indemnity  policy  on  the  scale 
adopted  by  the  negotiators  of  one  of  the  worst  peaoe 
settlements  in  history  is  defeating  itself,  as  most  econ- 
omists have  all  along  contended  that  it  would.  How 
it  works  out  in  practice  has  been  sufficiently  shown  by 
the  disorganisation  of  the  British  shipbuilding  industry 
brought  about  by  the  seizure  and  forced  sale  of  the 
German  vessels.  Probably  there  is  hardly  an  item  in 
the  entire  reparation  account  which  directly  or  indirectly 
will  not  prove  to  be  similarly  ruinous  to  those  who  have 
insisted  on  exacting  it.  The  truth  of  this  is  recognised 
to-day  in  Downing  Street  and  Whitehall,  and  the  stand 
taken  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  the  Silesian  question 
showed  that  he  is  beginning  to  appreciate  the  folly  of 
making  confusion  worse  confounded.  But  on  the  whole 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  British  Government  has,  so 
far,  done  nearly  as  much  as  it  should  and  might  to 
restore  Europe  to  political  tranquility,  sane  economics, 
and  stable  finance.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  it  has 
gone  in  for  a commercial  policy  of  restricting  and 
hampering  foreign  trade  by  embargoes  and  prohibitions 
and  the  erection  of  other  fiscal  barriers,  it  has  directly 
contributed  to  prolonging  those  conditions  in  Europe 
which  are  largely  responsible  for  unemployment  in 
Britain. 

There  is,  however,  another  set  of  causes  which  also 
operate  to  dislocate  trade  and  force  men  out  of  work. 
These  causes  are  internal  and  therefore,  as  we  have 
insisted  before,  entirely  under  our  own  control ; and1  the 
blame  for  the  injury  they  have  inflicted  upon  British 
industry  has  to  be  shared,  though  not  in  equal  propor- 
tions, between  the  Government,  Labour,  and  the 
employers.  Labour  especially  has  very  largely  itself  to 


thank  if  it  is  now  out  of  a job.  Even  if  every  other 
circumstance  had  been  as  propitious  as  it  was  in  fact 
adverse,  industrial  peace  in  Great  Britain  could  not 
long  have  withstood  the  desperate  efforts  put  forth  to 
undermine  and  overthrow  it.  Even  with  concord  be- 
tween employers  and  employed,  and  on  a basis  of  hearty 
and  sustained  co-operation,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there 
would  have  been  sufficient  business  throughout  the 
world  to  keep  British  commerce  going.  In  any  event 
the  attempt  was  not  made.  Mr.  Churchill  did  a real 
service  in  pointing  out  a week  ago  that  three  times  as 
many  days  were  lost  by  strikes  in  1918  and  1919  as  in 
the  two  years  preceding  the  war;  and  that  in  the 
present  year  eight  times  as  many  days  have  been  thrown 
away  as  in  the  whole  of  1913.  No  industrial  structure, 
least  of  all  one  so  sensitive  as  ours,  could  have  stood  the 
strain  of  such  a series  of  shocks.  While  it  was  bound 
to  oscillate  in  sympathy  with  the  cyclonic  disturbances 
in  the  world  without,  it  need  not  have  been  brought 
to  the  ground  if  those  whose  business  it  was  to  support 
it  had  not  chosen  that  precise  moment  for  violently 
quarrelling  among  themselves.  Just  when  it  was  most 
essential  that  every  unit  in  the  industrial  army  should 
work  in  harmony  with  every  other  unit,  we  saw  in  one 
great  trade  after  another,  and  in  one  service  of  public 
utility  after  another,  an  outbreak  of  unrest  that  checked 
and  nullified  every  tendency  to  stability  and  aggravated 
every  factor  that  made  for  unsettlement  and  loss  of 
confidence.  It  is  unhappily  beyond  question  that  much 
of  the  unemployment  from  which  we  are  suffering  to- 
day is  self-inflicted. 

Nevertheless  the  Government  cannot  evade  all  the 
responsibility.  It  entirely  failed  to  understand  that 
when  the  war  was  over  the  supreme  national  need  was 
to  get  business  going  again;  and  that  for  this  pur- 
pose official  expenditure  should  be  cut  in  every  direc- 
tion, taxation  made  as  light  as  possible,  and  all  the 
avenues  of  trade  thrown  freely  open.  These  things 
were  not  done.  Instead,  taxation  was  piled  up  and 
aimed  directly  at  industry;  the  sources  from  which 
alone  new  wealth  could  be  created  were  blocked  and 
curtailed  by  official  order;  departmental  extravagance 
ran  riot  in  Mesopotamia  and  Ireland  and  throughout 
the  controlled  trades;  policies  were  initiated,  per- 
severed with  for  a few  months,  and  then  scrapped, 
without  the  least  regard  to  cost ; the  war-born 
bureaucracy  clung  to  its  hold  over  industry  with  a 
tenacity  which  even  now  has  not  been  finally  over- 
come; and,  worst  of  all,  Protection  was  resorted  to 
just  at  the  very  moment  when  every  necessity  of  the 
situation  called  for  the  utmost  freedom  of  com- 
mercial intercourse.  The  result  of  all  this  has  been 
that  business  men  in  Great  Britain  have  been  en- 
gaged in  an  even  harder  struggle  with  their  own 
Government  than  with  the  stubborn  short-sightedness 
of  Labour  or  with  their  foreign  competitors;  that 
they  were  set  to  make  bricks  without  straw ; that  the 
springs  of  credit  dried  up ; and  that  the  capital  they 
needed  to  extend  operations  was  annexed  by  . the 
Treasury.  A restriction  of  enterprise  has  been  liter- 
ally forced  upon  them  by  the  badness  of  the  Govern- 
ment’s policy  both  at  home  and  abroad ; and  con- 
fidence and  security  will  not  return  until  that  policy 
is  abandoned. 

Slowly,  much  too  slowly,  but  still  with  some  sure- 
ness, Labour  is  recovering  its  balance,  and  the 
Government  are  taking  steps  that  will  eventually 
make  a reduction  of  taxation  possible  and  set  in- 
dustry free  to  go  ahead.  But  simultaneously  em- 
ployers ought  to  be  studying  how  far  they  can  miti- 
gate, or  altogether  avert,  a return  of  unemployment 
in  the  future.  In  such  a matter  we  have  more  faith 
in  provisions  that  are  worked  out  by  single  industries, 
or  by  groups  of  allied  industries,  than  in  any  national 
or  Governmental  schemes.  No  better  work  could  be 
done  at  this  moment  than  for  each  industry  to  take 
up  the  problem  of  providing  against  its  own  unem- 
ployment. It  should  be  undertaken  in  collaboration 
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with  the  representatives  of  Labour  and  with  a full 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  fear  of  being  out  of 
a job  lies  at  the  root  of  many  trade  union  practices 
and  ideas  which  are  injurious  to  industry  and  a serious 
check  on  output.  The  unemployment  question  and 
not  the  wages  question  should  be  the  chief  preoccupa- 
tion of  the  leaders  of  British  industry.  If  Labour  will 
work  in  with,  and  try  to  make  the  best  of,  the  exist- 
ing system ; if  the  Government  will  pursue  in  Europe 
and  at  home  a policy  of  peace  and  retrenchment  and 
of  friendliness  to  the  agencies  of  production  which 
supply  work,  pay  wages,  and  need  access  to  all  the 
markets  of  the  world;  and  if  employers  and  employed 
will  put  their  heads  together  in  each  industry  by  turn 
and  hammer  out  some  effective  safeguards  against,  at 
any  rate,  the  worst  severities  of  unemployment,  then 
our  present  troubles  may  prove  to  be  the  shock  that 
will  awaken  the  whole  nation  to  a new  and  saner  life. 
It  is  in  these  directions  and  nowhere  else  that  we  must 
look  for  radical,  lasting  and  restorative  remedies. 


“ DEAR  LAND  OF  LIBERTY  ” 

THE  present  week,  like  most  weeks  for  a very 
long  time  past,  has  brought  out  new  evidence 
to  show  that  the  social  consequences  of  Pro- 
hibition in  the  United  States  are  worse  by  far  than 
anything  anticipated  by  its  fair-minded  critics.  In 
some  respects  they  go  beyond  what  was  foretold  by 
its  interested  opponents.  If  the  liquor-trade  could 
have  known  that  its  profits,  under  Prohibition,  would 
be  greater  than  anything  dreamed  of  in  a legally 
“ wet  ” America,  its  campaign  of  resistance  to  the 
proposal  might  have  been  less  furious ; on  the  other 
hand,  he  would  have  been  a soulless  profiteer  indeed 
who  could  have  foreseen  unmoved  the  growth  of  his 
fortune  at  such  a cost  in  corruption,  degradation,  and 
defiance  of  law.  The  Federal  authorities  are  now  in- 
vestigating the  statement  of  Mr.  Fitzmorris,  the  Chief 
of  Police  in  Chicago,  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  men 
under  his  command  are  engaged  in  the  illegal  sale  and 
transport  of  liquor;  and  it  has  already  been  brought 
home,  by  sworn  evidence,  to  a hundred  of  them.  At 
the  same  time  one  reads  of  the  nightly  procession, 
along  the  roads  leading  to  New  York,  of  furniture 
vans  loaded  with  liquor  which  the  police  are  well  paid 
to  leave  alone.  During  dinner  at  a famous  roof- 
restaurant  in  that  city,  as  Lord  Northcliffe  testifies, 
“ the  customary  cocktails  were  served,  and  for  the 
rest,  champagne  flowed  as  it  has  never  done  in 
London  since  the  war  began.” 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  great  cities  that  the  law  is 
defied  and  its  officers  corrupted.  It  is  broken  every- 
where, and  not  only  by  means  of  bribing  the  police. 
There  is,  in  fact,  a rich  variety  about  the  scandal  that 
appeals  to  the  imagination,  by  so  many  channels  is 
the  land  flooded  with  illicit  drink.  For  example,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  announces  that  the  amount 
of  whisky  imported  through  the  Customs  in  the  first 
seven  months  of  this  year  was  three  times  the  amount 
imported  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1920;  and  of 
champagne,  five  times.  The  liquor  can  legally  be  used 
as  medicine  only ; and  the  class  of  doctors  who  deal 
in  the  necessary  prescriptions  are  making  very  easy 
money.  The  Revenue  officials  offer  the  guess  that  for 
every  gallon  that  passes  the  Customs  100  gallons  are 
smuggled ; but  smuggling  is  increasing  so  rapidly  in 
extent  that  the  estimate  is  of  little  value.  Nor  is  this 
all,  for  the  illegal  manufacture  of  fermented  liquor  in 
private  houses  for  home  consumption  is  widespread, 
and  the  Senate  has  lately  thrown  out  a Bill  empower- 
ing the  police  to  take  strong  measures  against  it. 
What  sort  of  stuff  is  so  produced,  with  what  sort  of 
effect  on  the  vitals  of  the  merry-makers,  one  shudders 
to  think ; yet  it  is  certainly  nectar  by  comparison  with 
a great  deal  of  what  passes  down  the  throats  of 
American  citizens  to-day.  New  whisky  is  a poison; 
but  there  are  others.  The  superintendent  of  the  gaol 


in  Washington  states  that  the  number  of  those  im- 
prisoned there  for  drunkenness  in  the  year  ending 
June  30  was  greater  by  34  per  cent,  than  in  the  year 
preceding;  and  he  attributes  this  to  the  increasing 
consumption  of  “ hair  tonics,”  flavouring  extracts, 
wood-alcohol,  perfumes,  sal  volatile,  furniture-polish, 
and  other  delights.  He  adds  that  a large  business  is 
done  locally  in  “ saleable  imitations  of  the  old  bever- 
ages, which  have  often  an  alcoholic  content  nearly 
twice  that  of  the  originals.” 

The  central  fact  in  all  this  variegated  riot  of  pro- 
fiteering, corruption,  law-breaking  and  self-poisoning 
is  that  things  are  not  better,  but  infinitely  worse,  than 
they  have  ever  been  since  Prohibition  became  the  law 
of  the  United  States,  and  that,  after  twenty  months 
of  it,  the  thing  is  revealed  in  that  worst  of  legislative 
disasters,  a law  of  universal  application  which  the 
Government,  in  spite  of  the  most  vigorous  efforts,  is 
unable  to  enforce.  Those  who  are  responsible  for  it, 
of  course,  refuse  to  face  this  truth.  An  American 
bishop  at  the  Methodist  Conference  lately  held  in 
London  stated  that,  “ if  the  country  was  taken  as  a 
whole,  the  law  was  wonderfully  well  enforced.”  Yet 
one  hesitates  to  believe  that  the  “ dry  ” party  are 
really  quite  satisfied  with  the  state  of  affairs.  Some 
• of  them  publicly  take  comfort  from  the  fact  that  Pro- 
hibition has  “ come  to  stay,”  whatever  happens, 
since  it  is  enacted  by  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution— a thing  as  nearly  irreversible  as  any  law 
can  be.  That  reflection  is  found  less  consoling  by 
such  public-spirited  officials  as  Mr.  Fitzmorris, 
already  mentioned,  who  declares  that 

in  Chicago  there  is  more  drunkenness  than  there  ever  was, 
more  deaths  from  liquor,  more  of  every  evil  attributable  to 
the  use  of  liquor  than  in  the  days  before  Prohibition. 

These  last  words  are  sweeping;  but  it  does  appear, 
from  this  distance,  that  they  might  be  justified.  What 
seems  to  be  happening  is  that  all  those  who  have  a 
taste  for  alcoholic  liquor  are  getting  it  still,  at 
enormous  cost,  and  often  of  poisonous  quality;  with 
the  very  odious  and  shocking  exception  of  those  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  equivalent  of  four  or  five 
shillings  for  a drink.  Whether  this  flagrant  in- 
equality will  be  found  permanently  endurable  by  the 
poor  seems  to  us  very  doubtful.  But  in  addition  to 
those  who  used  to  drink,  there  is  a new  class  of 
drinkers  actually  created  by  Prohibition — by  the  in- 
cessant talk  about  drink,  by  the  desire  to  feel  “ in 
the  movement,”  and  by  the  very  impulse  to  defy  what 
is  felt  to  be  an  intolerable  infringement  on  personal 
liberty. 

The  question  of  principle  in  regard  to  personal 
liberty  has  been  thrashed  out  a thousand  times  in  the 
discussion  of  Prohibition;  but  nothing  could  ever 
persuade  some  people  that  a minority  had  any  right 
to  oppose  a measure  favoured  by  the  majority  on 
philanthropic  grounds,  and  nothing  could  ever  per- 
suade other  people  that  the  majority  had  a right  to 
forbid  a man  to  drink  what  is  harmful  only  when 
abused.  To  us,  Prohibition  is  the  most  monstrous 
outrage  upon  individual  freedom  now  being  anywhere 
attempted  in  a civilised  country,  and  we  would  far 
rather  see  a nation  without  sobriety  than  without 
liberty.  The  interesting  thing,  at  bottom,  about  the 
American  situation  is  that  this  view  of  the  matter 
clearly  prevails  there,  in  spite  of  there  being,  in  all 
likelihood,  a real  and  not  a fictitious  majority  which 
disapproves  of  the  custom  of  drinking  and  of  the 
liquor-traffic.  It  is  one  thing  to  do  that ; it  is  quite 
another  to  compel  vast  numbers  of  people  to  be  teeto- 
tallers against  their  will ; and  it  is  clear  that  if  there 
were  a genuine  and  strong  majority  opinion  in 
favour  of  that  compulsion,  what  is  going  on  now 
could  not  happen. 

It  is  not  pleasing  to  see  American  friends  with  long  and 
distinguished  public  records  locking  their  door  in  club  or  hotel 
and  producing  a flask.  . . 

Lord  Northcliffe,  who  makes  this  observation,  is  fal- 
lible in  many  respects;  but  on  a question  of  this  sort 
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his  judgment  is  better,  perhaps,  than  most  men’s,  and 
his  verdict  is  that  “ Prohibition,  as  I saw  it  at  work, 
is  not  the  right  solution  of  the  drink  problem.”  He 
condemns  it  as  a failure.  We  should  only  add  that 
it  fails  because  it  runs  counter,  not  to  a policy  deter- 
mined by  the  counting  of  noses,  but  to  the  instinct  of 
freedom  in  a true  democracy. 


THE  POLITICIAN  IN  REPOSE 
By  John  Palmer 

THE  other  night  I saw  a famous  orator  and  states- 
man in  repose.  It  was  at  a public  function  where 
music  was  played  to  amuse  the  guests  after  they 
had  grown  tired  of  being  presented  to1  one  another.  He 
sat  in  the  front  row  of  the  assembly,  a man  of  action 
compelled  for  an  interval  to  sit  still,  a man  of  eloquence 
obliged  to'  be  silent.  His  misery  was  almost  pathetic. 
He  sat  with  his  great  hands  clasped  in  front  of  him, 
like  a peasant  in  a photograph  or  a child  that  has  been 
dressed  for  a party  and  placed  in  readiness  upon  a 
chair. 

Watching  some  of  our  modern  public  men  in  action 
we  inevitably  wonder  what  they  are  like  in  repose.  The 
whole  idea  of  repose  seems  incongruous  with  the  activi- 
ties by  which  we  know  them.  We  see  them  on  the 
public  platform,  we  follow  them  to'  international  con- 
ferences, we  hear  of  them  forming  cabinets,  settling 
crises  and  framing  new  policies  before  we  have  fully 
mastered  the  bearing  of  those  which  went  before.  We 
think  of  them  as  always  alert,  as  perpetually  in  agita- 
tion, with  tongues  that  are  seldom  still  and  brains 
that  are  never  at  rest.  Naturally  we  wonder 
whether  it  does  not  in  course  of  time  become 
impossible  for  them  to  rest  at  all.  Do  they, 
when  their  last  secretary  has  retired,  when  their  last 
word  of  public  and  historic  import  has  been  spoken, 
sit  as  that  unhappy  politician  sat  last  night,  amorphous, 
vacant,  incapable  of  an  intelligent  tranquillity?  Do 
they,  as  it  were,  cease  to  exist  when  they  cease  to  be 
politically  active?  Do  they  experience  an  almost 
physical  discomfort  when  speech  and  gesture  are  tem- 
porarily denied  them  and  when  they  are  no  longer  in 
the  public  eye?  Are  we  to'  believe  that,  when  they  re- 
tire into  their  private  bosoms,  they  find  a vacuum  ? Is 
it  the  penalty  of  the  modern  orator  that  he  cannot  feel 
or  think  apart  from  his  audience,  and  of  the  modern 
statesman  that  he  cannot  live  except  in  the  conflict  of 
the  chamber,  the  council,  or  the  corridor? 

I have  always  found  it  difficult  to  imagine  any  of  the 
more  prominent  leaders  of  the  modern  world  in  the  act 
of  meditation.  When  one  sees  a European  premier 
resting  one  feels  that  he  is  resting  as  though  before  a 
camera,  that  he  is  reposing  with  an  end  in  view,  that 
there  is  a special  moment  of  the  day  set  apart  for 
just  this  particular  form  of  activity. 

Our  suspicion  that  for  public  men  a genuinely  private 
life  becomes  impossible  is  deepened  by  observing  a 
class  of  society  which  lives  as  much  as  the  politician  in 
the  public  eye  and  reveals  itself  more  artlessly  to 
our  observation.  Actors  and  actresses,  to  whom'  a 
public  attitude  necessarily  becomes  a second  nature, 
declare  in  the  most  unmistakable  way  that  they  are 
incapable  of  privacy  when  the  day’s  work  is  done. 
Their  loves,  their  domesticities,  the  things  they  eat  and 
drink  and  wear,  even  the  intimacies  of  their  toilette 
(as,  for  example,  the  creams  which  preserve  their  com- 
plexions or  which  increase  the  lustre  of  their  smiles)  are 
all  exhibited  to  the  public  view.  Their  private  lives  are 
merely  a continuation  or  extension  of  their  public  pro- 
fession. They  spend  their  existence  before  the  camera. 
We  behold  them  with  their  children,  in  the  house  and 
garden,  upon  holiday,  taking  train  or  car  upon  this  or 
that  ostensibly  private  adventure.  We  have  learned 
from  countless  pictures  and  interviews  that,  whatever 
they  may  be  doing  in  private,  they  do  it  as  though  they 
were  in  presence  of  a multitude.  They  are  a witness  to 
the  truth  that  a public  habit  of  life  cannot  be  assumed 


as  a matter  of  professional  necessity  without  profoundly 
affecting  one’s  private  activities. 

It  must  be  difficult  for  any  public  man  to  behave  as 
if  he  were  alone.  One  cannot  think  of  him,  when  his 
audience  has  dispsersed,  when  his  committee  has  risen, 
when  his  interviews  have  come  to  an  end,  when  his 
negotiations  are  completed,  retiring  into  his  private 
room  with  a sigh  of  relief,  casting  off  all  thought  of 
public  affairs  and  sinking  naturally  into  the  attitude  of 
repose.  One  cannot  think  at  all  of  repose  in  connec- 
tion with  the  typical  public  man  of  to-day.  The  idea 
of  repose,  of  tranquillity,  of  private  and  unforced  medi- 
tation, seems  utterly  incongruous  with  all  one  sees  or 
hears  of  him.  The  habit  of  being  in  public  must,  I 
imagine,  grow  upon  him  till  he  finds  himself  in- 
capable of  being  alone.  In  the  fastness  of  his 
chamber  he  is  still  forced  to  behave  as  though 
in  the  presence  of  an  unseen  audience.  I have 
noted  that  there  is  something  quite  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinctive in  the  gait  of  persons  who  are  much  in  the 
habit  of  appearing  upon  platforms  or  of  conducting 
their  affairs  in  the  public  eye.  This  assertion  may  be 
verified  by  anyone  who  cares  to  spend  half  an  hour  in 
the  House  of  Commons  watching  the  members  as  they 
come  into  the  lobbies.  There  are  many  ways  of  enter- 
ing a lobby.  There  is  the  lounging  grace  of  the  legis- 
lator whose  progenitors  have  walked  in  the  public  eye 
for  untold  generations.  There  is  the  solid  gravity  of 
the  man  who  carries  with  him  the  atmosphere  of  the 
bank  parlour  and  the  boardroom.  There  is  the  worthy 
simplicity  of  the  man  who  is  learning  to  wear  his  blue 
suit  as  though  it  had  been  made  for  him.  There  is, 
indeed,  every  kind  and  quality  of  demeanour  illustrated 
in  the  course  of  some  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour. 
But  there  is  an  element  which  is  peculiar  and  unmis- 
takeable  in  the  deportment  of  all  these  gentlemen  which 
distinguishes  it  from-  the  deportment  of  the  merely 
private  person.  It  is  difficult  to  define,  but  it  is  easy 
to  recognise.  Whether  the  particular  individual  has 
the  insolent  ease  of  bearing  which  comes  of  long  dis- 
cipline under  the  public  eye,  or  whether  he  exhibits  the 
sheepish  bravado  of  the  man  who1  has  not  yet  grown 
accustomed  to'  his  publicity,  he  is  obviously  a person 
who-  is  not  in  the  habit  of  walking  by  himself. 

I feel  quite  certain  that  these  gentlemen  who'  can- 
not walk  as  though  they  were  alone  are  equally  unable 
to  sit  at  home  and  think  as  though  they  were  alone. 
In  the  old  days  this  fact  was  frankly  recognised  by  the 
more  important  public  men  of  the  time.  In  the  case 
of  Louis  XI\r.  to  dine  was  a public  function  and  he 
dressed  and  was  shaved  before  an  audience.  Great 
men  performed  their  toilettes  in  public  and  had  a bed- 
room manner  as  unmistakable  as  the  walk  of  the 
modern  legislator  in  Palace  Yard.  It  was  realised  that 
a man  who  had  behaved  himself  in  public  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  could  not  suddenly  become  a 
private  man  for  the  odd  hour  or  so  which  he  was  able 
to  reserve  for  meals  and  other  strictly  individual  in- 
terests. How  can  you  expect  a man  who-  has  to  think 
for  eight  or  ten  hours  a day  in  an  assembly  or  a council, 
upon  a platform  or  in  the  president’s  chair,  to  be  able 
to  sit  quietly  at  home  and  think  all  by  himself?  The 
habit  of  acting  and  thinking  in  public  must  in  time  alter 
the  whole  process  and  apparatus  of  action  and  thought, 
until  at  last  the  politician  in  his  private  study  finds  him- 
self surrounded  by  an  invisible  public  lodged  in  the 
midmost  cells  of  his  brain,  determining  his  attitude  as 
he  sits  in  his  easy  chair  and  the  course  of  his  meditation 
as  he  ponders  his  policy  for  the  morrow. 

One  in  whom  the  habit  of  public  life  has  become 
inveterate  and  incurable,  the  statesman  or  politician  of 
the  modern  type  who  lives  in  continuous  touch  with  the 
public,  who  is  for  ever  speaking,  negotiating,  directing, 
compromising,  dealing  from  day  to  day  with  men  and 
matters  as  the  inspiration  of  the  moment  may  direct, 
would  seem  to  become  quite  incapable  of-  repose.  For 
such  a man  I can  imagine  nothing  between  the  feverish 
activities  by  which  we  know  them  and  the  misery  of 
l blank  negation.  I cannot  imagine  a private  life  fsr 
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such  a man  because  I cannot  believe  that  he  is  ever 
really  in  private.  I ck>  not  like  to  think  what  would 
happen  to  him  if  suddenly  he  felt  that  he  was  really 
alone.  I can  only  imagine  that  such  a feeling  in  such  a 
man  would  arouse  the  same  sort  of  emotion  which  death 
excites  in  the  ordinary  human  breast.  It  seemed 
especially  significant  the  other  night,  when  at  last  I 
caught  a modern  statesman  in  repose  and  obviously  at 
that  moment  in  a condition  of  complete  misery,  that 
music  should  have  been  associated  with  the  experi- 
ment. The  man  who  is  incapable  of  repose  should  be 
even  less  capable  of  music.  I only  once  heard  a 
Premier  of  the  modern  type  express  an  opinion  about 
music.  They  were  endeavouring  to  soothe  him  after 
a heavy  day.  He  remained  silent  while  they  played 
him  Beethoven  and  Bach.  Then,  acting  upon  a sudden 
inspiration  the  pianist  struck  into  the  Soldiers’  Chorus 
from  ‘ Faust.’  The  Premier  started  in  his  chair  and 
came  to  attention.  He  was,  in  fact,  so  favourably 
impressed  with  the  tune  that  he  sent  to  inquire  of  the 
pianist  what  it  was. 


POPE  ON  OMBRE 

CARD  games,  with  the  possible  exception  of  poker, 
figure  comparatively  seldom  in  literature,  and  in 
poetry  even  more  rarely.  A pleasant  exception 
is  the  game  of  Ombre,  which  Pope  puts  to  such  dexter- 
ous use  in  the  third  canto  of  the  ‘ Rape  of  the  Lock,’ 
and  which  Sarah  Battle,  a hundred  years  later,  played 
over  (with  the  cards)  for  the  benefit  of  Charles  Lamb. 
In  an  hour  when  a fourth  is  wanting  tor  “ Auction  ” 
there  is  satisfaction  in  dealing  a pack  under  Mrs. 
Battle’s  inspiration  and  following  the  varying  fortunes 
of  Belinda,  the  Baron  and  the  Shadowy  Third  Sarah 
Battle’s  comparisons  w'ith  tradille  and,  still  more,  her 
apposite  and  poignant  illustrations,  are  beyond  our 
powers.  But  with  a little  ingenuity  it  is  possible  to  re- 
construct the.  game  as  Pope  saw  it  in  the  days  when  the 
great  Anna  drank  “ tay  ” at  Hampton  Court.  The 
background  was  a room  in  the  palace  after  Wren  and 
Verrio  had  done  their  worst  to'  Wolsey’s  masterpiece. 
Lely’s  Beauties  of  Charles  II. ’s  Court,  “ their  night- 
gowns fastened  by  a silver  pin,”  had  not  yet  been 
brought  from  Windsor.  But  the  ladies  of  the  Court  of 
William  and  Mary  from  Kneller’s  brush  gazed  from'  the 
walls  upon  Belinda  and  her  partners  as  they  put  their 
counters  upon  the  table  and  formed  the  first  pool  by 
each  paying  in  three  counters.  Ombre  is  played  with  a 
pack  of  forty  cards,  the  eights,  nines  and  tens  being  dis- 
carded. The  game  being  of  Spanish  origin  it  was, 
doubtless,  deemed  advisable  to  emphasise  the  difference 
in  rank  between  the  royal  families  and  the  parti-coloured 
retainers  of  meaner  birth.  In  Queen  Anne’s  time  the 
court  cards  were  not  double-headed  and  the  knave 
(servant)  was  pictured'  with  his  robe  girt  about  his  waist 
in  Blue-coat  boy  fashion,  “ succinct  ” as  Pope  says  : 

Behold,  four  Kings  in  majesty  revered, 

With  hoary  whiskers  and  a forky  beard  ; 

And  four  fair  Queens,  whose  hands  sustain  a flower, 

Th’  expressive  emblem  of  their  softer  power  ; 

Four  Knaves  in  garbs  succinct,  a trusty  Dand, 

Caps  on  their  heads,  and  halberts  in  their  hand  ; 

And  particoloured  troops  a shining  train, 

Draw  forth  to  combat  on  the  velvet  plain. 

To  determine  the  dealer  the  cards  were  dealt  until  the 
first  black  ace  fell;  the  lot  went  to  the  Baron.  Dealing 
towards  his  right,  instead  of  to  the  left  as  in  Bridge, 
he  dealt  nine  cards,  by  threes,  to  each  player,  nine  being 
the  number  of  the  Muses.  Here  is  the  fall,  the  cards 
being  given  in  the  order  they  were  eventually  played  : 


BELINDA 
Ace  spades 
Two  spades 
Ace  clubs 
King  spades 
King  clubs 
Five  diamonds 
Three  hearts 
Queen  hearts 
King  heart® 


TERTIUS 
Three  spades 
Six  spades 
Four  clubs 
Jack  clubs 
Seven  hearts 
Ace  diamonds 
Five  hearts 
Four  hearts 
Queen  clubs 


THE  BARON 
Five  spades 
Four  spades 
Seven  spades 
Jack  spades 
Queen  spades 
King  diamonds 
Queen  diamonds 
Jack  diamonds 
Ace  hearts 


Belinda,  as  the  player  on  the  dealer’s  right,  had  the' 
first  claim  to  name  trumps  and  assume  the  responsibility 
of  being  Ombre.  At  the  sight  of  her  hand,  with  its 
great  strength  in  spades,  Belinda  had  no  doubt  about 
challenging  the  two  men  and  did  so  in  the  phrase  which 
gives  the  game  its  name.  Yo  soy  el  hombre,  “ I am  the 
man.”  Being  unwilling  to  allow  her  opponents  an 
opportunity  of  claiming  the  right  to'  be  “ the  man  ” by 
drawing  from  the  thirteen  cards  which  lay  undealt  in  the 
talon,  Belinda  named  her  suit  at  once.  “ Let  spades  be 
trumps  ! ” she  said,  “ and  trumps  they  were.” 

Belinda  is  now  playing  against  the  two  men.  If 
either  makes  more  tricks  than  she  does,  the  pool  will  be 
emptied  and  Belinda  will  have  to  replace  the  nine 
counters  for  the  next  deal;  indeed,  if  she  only  scores  the 
same  number  of  tricks  as  either  or  both  of  them  she 
will  forfeit  the  sum  represented  by  the  nine  counters,  so 
that  the  pool  may  be  doubled  for  the  next  deal. 
Belinda’s  strength  in  spades  is,  however,  most  ad- 
vantageous. In  Ombre,  the  Ace  of  spades  (Spadillio) 
is  always  the  best  card,  whatever  may  be  trumps. 
The  next  cards  in  value  when  spades  are  trumps  are 
the  two  of  spades  (Manillo)  and  the  Ace  of  clubs 
(Basto).  These  three  cards  are  the  Matadores,  or 
“ Murderers.”  Belinda  is  fortunate  in  having  all 
three.  Leading  them  one  after  another  she  wins  three 
tricks,  drawing  five  trumps.  Tertius  plays  two  trumps 
and  a small  club  (the  Plebeian  card),  while  the  Baron 
plays  three  small  spades.  Though  the  Ace  of  clubs 
was  led,  this  is  a Matador  and  the  Baron  must  follow 
with  a trump.  Belinda  then  leads  the  hoary  Majesty 
of  Spades,  the  best  remaining  trump,  drawing  the  Jack 
of  Spades  from  the  Baron.  The  Shadowy  Third  plays 
the  Jack  of  clubs,  which  would  have  been  so  potent  had 
the  game  been  Loo  instead  of  Ombre. 

So  far  the  honours  have  gone  to'  Belinda.  But  the 
Baron’s  chance  is  to  come.  He  holds  the  Queen  of 
spades,  the  last  trump,  and  with  it  captures  Belinda’s 
next  lead,  the  King  of  clubs.  Having  secured  the  lead 
the  Baron  is  able  to  make  use  of  his  strong  suit. 

The  Baron  now  his  diamonds  pours  apace  ; 

Th’  embroidered  King  who  shows  but  half  his  face, 

■ And  his  refulgent  Queen,  with  powers  combined 
Of  broken  troops  an  easy  conquest  find. 

Clubs,  Diamonds,  Hearts,  in  wild  disorder  seen, 

With  throngs  promiscuous  strow  the  level  green. 

The  King,  the  Queen  and  the  Jack  of  diamonds  each 
scores  a trick  for  the  Baron,  Belinda’s  Queen  of  hearts 
falling  to  the  Knave,  “ a shameful  chance.”  The 
score  is  now  four  all.  Everything  turns  upon  the  fall 
of  the  last  three  cards.  If  the  Baron  wins,  he  will  take 
the  pool  and  Belinda,  as  the  losing  Ombre,  will  have 
to  replace  the  nine  counters,  the  penalty  known  as 
“ codille.”  The  Baron  leads  the  Ace  of  hearts,  a card 
which  ranks  after  the  Knave  in  a red  suit  when  that 
suit  is  not  trumps.  There  is,  however,  the  possibility 
that  Belinda  is  trusting  to  another  suit. 

And  now  (as  oft  in  some  distempered  State) 

On  one  nice  Trick  depends  the  general  fate. 

An  Ace  of  Hearts  steps  forth  : The  King  unseen 
Lurked  in  her  hand,  and  mourned  his  captive  Queen  ; 

He  springs  to  vengeance  with  an  eager  pace, 

And  falls  like  thunder  on  the  prostrate  Ate. 

Of  Belinda’s  card  manners  the  less  said  the  better. 
They  would  never  have  done  for  Sarah  Battle.  Her 
exultation  was  Homeric  in  its  vigour,  though  over- 
hasty.  The  end  of  the  hand  presaged  the  coming  of 
coffee,  and  with  coffee  came  the  Baron’s  chance.  Clar- 
issa presented  the  glittering  forfex  and  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock  was  accomplished. 


HEY,  BUT  HE’S  DOLEFUL! 

By  James  Agate 

IF  you  did  not  reflect  you  might  say  that  C'ovent 
Garden  has  had  “ reverses.”  The  haunt  of  beaux 
quizzing  a Bride  of  Lammermoor  virginal  at  fifty 
summers,  of  belles  deliciously  pdmdes  before  some 
I Italian  Puss-in-Boots  masquerading  as  Edgardo— 
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.surely  the  old  Opera  House  suffered  a “ come-down  ” 
when  for  these  sublimities  were  substituted  a pair  of 
middling  boxers  and  their  attendant  “ fans.”  And 
now  must  the  great  building  demean  itself  still  further, 
and  drink  of  the  very  dregs  of  disgrace,  the  silent  buf- 
foonery of  the  billycock  and  cane.  The  last  indignity 
this;  more,  you  might  plead,  than  these  old  bricks  and 
mortar  should  be  asked  to  endure.  I do  not  agree.  1 
am  here  to  comfort  the  old  house,  to  bid  it  take  heart 
again.  I declare  with  the  utmost  seriousness  that  in 
the  thumpings  of  Messrs.  Beckett  and  McCormick  I 
found  a deeper  note  of  conviction  than  ever  I did  in  the 
toulades  of  be-wigged  and  be-ringleted  puppets.  I de- 
clare that  in  the  acting  of  a film-comedian  I found  sin- 
cerity great  as  any  bruiser’s  and  a mastery  of  tragi- 
comedy unknown  to  the  operatic  stage.  I except  the 
Russians,  who  have  nothing  to'  do  with  the  Garden. 
Almost  am  I persuaded  to  divert  the  trickle  of  my  theme, 
which  is  Charlie  Chaplin,  into  the  more  general  stream 
of  ‘ The  Opera  Revisited  ’ or  ‘ Grandeur  and  Decad- 
ence Reversed.’  The  title,  ‘ Sed  Revocare  Gradum 
were  nicely  to  hand.  What  jollier  than  a hymn  to  the 
ridiculous  turned  sublime?  Charlie  is  my  more  imme- 
diate darling,  however,  and  I will  stick  to  my  text. 

Charlie  Chaplin  sublime?  This  is  some  writer’s 
trick,  say  you — you  are  in  argumentative  mood  this 
week,  dear  reader — some  literary  flourish.  I assure 
you  that  it  is  not,  that  there  is,  at  least  for  me,  more 
emotion  in  a single  tear  of  ‘ The  Kid  ’ than  in  all  the 
bucketsful  of  ‘ Vesta  la  giubba.’  “ But,”  you  reply, 

“ what  nonsense  have  we  here?  All  the  world  knows 
that  Charlie  Chaplin  is  a clown.”  But  there  are  clowns 
and  clowns  just  as  there  is  laughter  and  laughter.  Here 
let  me  promise  that  I have  no  intention  of  following  the 
comic  spirit  into  Meredithian  or  Bergsonian  fastnesses. 

I know  a funny  fellow  without  the  help  of  your  grey- 
beards. A funny  fellow  is  he  who  makes  me  laugh, 
willy-nilly,  without  discoverable  reason.  So'  that  great 
moon-calf,  Grock.  So  Mr.  Fred  Kitchen.  So  any  of 
your  essential  drolls.  But  not  so  Charlie.  At  him  I 
laugh  for  reasons  which  I know  instinctively  to  be 
eminently  discoverable.  The  first  glimpse  of  that 
little  shuffling  gnome  sets  all  my  critical  faculties  stir- 
ring; I want  to  probe  and  dissect,  to  analyse,  to  trace 
that  humour  to  the  source  I know  it  must  ultimately 
reveal.  I am  on  my  critical  guard.  Whereas  the  other 
side  to  the  actor’s  genius,  his  immense  and  confound- 
ing pathos,  finds  me  utterly  defenceless.  Let  that  lip 
droop  for  an  instant  and  the  Nile  is  here.  I care  not 
whence  it  comes. 

Place  must  be  found  for  a short  dissertation  upon 
the  sense  of  humour,  lest  I be  deemed  as  bereft  thereof 
as  was  Eliza’s  husband.  For  I do  not  look  to'  join  the 
agelastic  choir — Mr.  Dombey  and  the  author  of  the 
‘ Hymn  of  Hate,’  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Mr.  Drink- 
water’s  ‘ Abraham  Lincoln  ’ — who  had  surely  by  our 
little  clown  been  unamused.  I doubt  whether  he  had 
been  commanded  to  Victorian  Windsor;  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  certainly  turned  him  into  a sermon.  Humour  is  a 
kittle  thing.  Let  me,  when  I would  laugh  royally,  have 
comedians  about  me  that  are  fat.  I am  for  Falstaff 
and  Bully  Bottom,  Micawber  and  Herbert  Campbell. 

I leave  to  more  reflective  mood  those  brain-teasers, 
Malvolio  and  Jingle,  Smike  and  Mr.  Alfred  Lester.  I 
adore  the  rotundity  of  Potash  but  I cope  less  easily 
with  Perlmutter.  I worship  the  little  butter-pat 

which  is  Jeff;  Mutt  is  apt  to  become  an  intellectual 
strain.  I repeat  that  when  I hold  my  sides,  I do  not 
want  to  know  why.  There  is,  alas  ! a kind  of  fellow 
much  about  these  days  who  insists  upon  always  know- 
ing why,  and  in  his  nosings  leads  our  wittiest  by  that 
organ.  Mr.  Walkley  is  the  latest  sufferer  from  what  I 
will  call  Crocitis,  with  Bergsonian  relapses.  Does  he 
not  tell  us  that  Mr.  Robey  as  a Venetian  minstrel  with 
a stuffed  monkey  pinned  to'  his  coat-tails  exemplifies 
the  dictum  that  the  secret  of  the  comic  is  11  something 
mechanical  encrusted  upon  the  living?  ” The  awful 
figure  of  Professor  Bergson  must  here  have  come  be- 


tween Mr.  Walkley  and  the  stage,  else  had  he  told  us 
that  in  this  scene  Mr.  Robey  was  less  funny  than  in  the 
others.  And  now  I suppose  1 shall  be  told  that  the 
famous  boots  and  trousers  are  mechanical  encrustations 
upon  the  living  Charlie.  Rubbish  ! To  the  percipient 
they  are  barnacles,  retardative  of  a swifter  wit.  The 
secret  of  this  clowning  is  that  it  is  ever  so  much  more 
than  trouser-deep.  I do  not  laugh  when  my  intellectual 
interests  are  aroused.  I do  not  laugh  when  Bouvard 
ridiculously  rushes  to  P^cuchet  in  his  Government  office 
to  announce  on  the  first  day  of  spring  “ J’ai  offi  ma 
Handle  ! ” I hardly  laugh  when,  in  the  French  play, 
the  retired  grocer,  whose  daughter  is  to  marry  a 
lawyer,  erects  in  his  back -garden  a statue  to  Cicero  for 
the  purpose  of  hurling  at  it  the  apostrophe  : “ Cicdon, 
tu  ne  vaux  pas  mon  gendre  ! ” I do  not  laugh  at 
Charlie  till  I cry.  I laugh  lest  I cry,  which  is  a very 
different  matter.  And  therefore  I bid  Covent  Garden 
lift  up  its  heart  and  say  with  me  : “ Caruso,  tu  ne  vaux 
pas  mon  Chariot  ! ” 

It  is  not  denied  that  there  is  a natural  fun  about 
Charlie  which  is  not  subject  to  reason;  that  his 
moustache,  like  the  eyebrows  of  Mr.  Robey  or  the  head- 
gear  of  Mr.  Churchill  approaches  the  border-line  which 
divides  the  higher  genius  of  man  from,  the  lesser  works 
of  God.  There  is  in  his  transmutation  of  bedspread 
into  dressing-gown  a comicality  which  is  one  with  the 
comic  spirit  and  indivisible.  Since  both  are  invested 
with  “ constellatory  importance,”  kinship  is  attained 
with  the  laughter  of  the  spheres.  The  more  I cast 
about  for  the  why  and  wherefore  of  this  absolute  thing, 
this  humour  which  is  a part  of  Original  Creation,  lent 
to  Charlie  at  birth,  now  worn  by  him  as  a mantle, 
the  more  I am  teased  out  of  thought.  I am 
content  to  laugh  and  hold  my  unthinking  sides.  There 
are  aspects,  however,  about  which  we  may  legitimately 
reason.  There  is  the  quality  of  logic.  In  Shoulder 
Arms  ’ the  duckings  in  the  flooded  dug-out  are  not 
simply  lunatic.  The  fellow  puts  his  head  under  water 
because  the  pillow  upon  which  he  would  lay  it  is  sub- 
merged. He  would  blow  out  his  candle,  afloat  on  the 
water  and  unmoored,  and  his  puffs  direct  it  whither  we 
have  all  along  foreseen  it  must  go,  under  the  toes  of 
the  neighbouring  bed-fellow.  Even  more  important  is 
the  close-doubled  relation  between  humour  and  pathos. 
Forlornly  this  desolate  soldier  nibbles  the  cheese 
out  of  the  mouse-trap  because  of  all  the  company  he 
alone  has  received  no  parcel  from  home.  Jealously  he 
reads  over  the  shoulders  of  his  companions  the  letters 
which  he,  poor  fellow,  has  been  denied.  His  interest 
ir>  their  contents  is  personal,  and  the  poignancy  of  that 
wry  smile  and  the  childlike  eyes  welling  with  a child  s 
disappointment  is  such  as  the  articulate  comedian, 
with  all  its  mumblings  and  mouthings,  had  hardly 
achieved.  When,  sharing  his  ‘ kip  with  the  Kid, 
he  rolls  over  and  takes  with  him  all  the  covering,  he 
does  but  intensify  the  care  with  which  he  had  tucked 
the  little  mite  in.  In  the  agony  of  his  search  for  the 
little  fellow  he  must  needs  look  between  mattress  and 
bed-board.  Charlie  cannot  embark  upon  high  enter- 
tainment without  grotesque  misadventure.  In  gal- 
lant rescue  he  will  descend  a chimney,  only  to 
burn  his  buttocks.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  most 
grotesque  of  his  hazards  is  fraught  with  moral  signifi- 
cance. Even  in  the  ridiculous  fight  with  the  giant  bully 
we  feel  that  just  as  Mr.  Polly  screwed  himself  up  to 
the  prospect  of  self-immolation,  so, . at  a pinch,  will 
Charlie  face  and  fight  and  dare  if  his  mother-wit  fail 
to  shuffle  him  a way  round;  that,  all  alternatives  lack- 
ing, he  will  go  through  hell  for  the  Kid.  . And  it  is 
convenient  for  the  cinema-goer  that  hell  is  so  easily 
translatable  into  scrambles  over  perilous  roofs. 

I know  nothing  of  the  soul  of  this  actor.  I do  know 
that  his  most  warped  and  twisted  caricatures  still  re- 
tain some  soul  of  humanity.  Let  me  reproduce  an 
incident  which  exactly  illustrates  what  I have  always 
felt  about  Charlie  Chaplin.  The  scene  was  a Lanca- 
shire town,  the  characters  a mol>  of  rough  youths 
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joking  and  larking.  They  blocked  the  pavement.  One 
saw  approaching  a stunted,  misshapen  figure  of 
deformity.  With  dread  one  waited  for  the  jeers  with 
which  it  seemed  the  hunchback  must  be  received.  Sud- 
denly a youth  cried  out  : “ Hey  up;  a chap  ! ” and  the 
cripple  was  given  silent  and  respectful  passage.  Charlie, 
despite  his  oddities,  is  still  “ a chap.”  He  belongs  to 
humanity;  he  is  one  of  us.  His  queer  sorrows,  his 
queerer  scrapes  might  well  be  ours.  To  meet  his  woes 
he  arms  his  wistful  soul,  even  as  we  do.  He  is  too 
small  for  big  battles;  the  toga  virilis  sits  not  well  upon 
him.  Indeed,  it  is  not  assumed.  For  when,  at  the  end 
of  the  play,  the  Kid  is  received  into  sheltering  arms  and 
Charlie  is  received  too,  we  know  which  of  the  twain 
stands  in  the  greater  need  of  succour.  ‘ The  Kid  ’ is 
the  best  film  Chaplin  has  made,  and  it  looks  as  though 
he  may  be  on  the  point  of  realising  which  way  his  finer 
genius  lies.  Happy  the  artist  who,  with  his  buf- 
foonery and  his  pot-boiling  days  behind  him,  is  at 
liberty  to  give  us  the  best  of  his  art.  I know  that 
many  people  look  upon  Charlie  Chaplin  as  a figure 
frolicsome  and  free.  “ Hey,  but  he’s  doleful  ! ” seems 
to  me  the  more  fitting  note,  and  the  one  I think  the 
artist  himself  will  probably  strike  in  the  future.  I see 
himi  at  this  juncture  as  Sir  Joshua  saw  Garrick,  a 
figure  torn  between  rival  mistresses,  endeared  to'  the 
softer,  a shade  apprehensive  of  the  sterner  Muse. 


ART  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY 
By  C.  Lewis  Hind 

THE  old  question  “ Is  Photography  an  Art?  ” has 
passed  the  way  of  all  silly  questions.  It  rests 
entirely  with  the  individual.  If  he  be  an  artist  he 
produces  a work  of  art,  whether  he  be  a painter  or  a 
photographer.  There  are  exhibits  at  the  London  Salon 
of  Photography,  now  open  at  the  Galleries  in  Pall  Mall 
East,  and  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  that  are  works  of  art;  there  are  exhibits  at 
picture  exhibitions  that  are  not  works  of  art.  Painting, 
in  the  hands  of  a master,  reaches  an  infinitely  higher 
standard  of  art  than  photography,  simply  because  the 
possibilities  in  painting  are  boundless,  and  limited  only 
by  the  capacity  of  the  painter.  The  photographer  is 
controlled  by  the  camera  which,  being  scientific,  has  its 
limitations.  The  photographer  may  have  all  the  gifts 
of  selection  and  composition;  he  may  know  as  much 
about  light  as  Vermeer,  as  much  about  chiaroscuro  as 
Rembrandt,  but  he  cannot  get  away  from  the  camera 
any  more  than  a man  with  a wooden  leg  can  get  away 
ftom  that  disability.  Yet  there  are  portraits  and  land- 
scapes at  these  two  shows  that  should  make  third  and 
fourth  rate  painters — and  they  are  many — quake.  The 
great  artists  need  not  fear.  The  camera  can  never 
approach  to  the  threshold  of  their  performances.  Com- 
pared with  a Whistler  or  an  Alfred  Stevens'  portrait 
the  best  woik  done  by  the  photographer  is  a dead  thing; 
but  the  camera  is  a strong  rival  to  the  third  and  fourth 
rate  painter.  I could  make  a collection  of  a dozen 
prints  from  these  two  Societies  that  would  form  a set 
of  wall  decorations  so  interesting  and  beautiful  that 
the  owner,  for  a few  guineas,  could  pose,  in  his  set, 
as  an  assured  connoisseur  of  art.  Colour  is  absent. 
That  is  the  pictorial  photographer’s  cross.  But  since 
most  people  are  afraid  of  colour  this  is  hardly  a 
detriment. 

It  is  fairer  to  compare  these  photographs  with  etch- 
ings and  pen  drawings.  Let  me  take  as  an  example 
Mr.  Donald  McLeish’s  ‘ The  Vampire  of  Notre  Dame.’ 
Anyone  who  has  climbed  Notre  Dame  knows,  at  once, 
that  this  is  a straight  photographic  representation  of 
the  Vampire,  plus  the  weathering  of  the  stone,  and 
the  mischances  of  time,  presented  in  an  effective  light- 
ing that  the  photographer  may  have  waited  a month 
to  achieve.  It  is  a thing  seen — a fact.  It  is  an  actual 
Devil  of  Notre  Dame.  And  having  looked  at  it  with 
approval  the  mind  wanders  to  this  same  Vampire  trans- 
lated by  a Mdrvon  or  a Pennell.  What  is  the  differ- 
ence? In  one  case  we  have  the  Vampire  as  seen  by 


the  camera,  in  the  other  cases  the  Vampire  as  seen  by 
a Meryon  or  a Pennell.  As  man  is  greater  than  the 
thing  he  makes,  so  the  interpretation  of  a Meryon  or  a 
Pennell  is  greater  than  the  interpretation  of  the 
camera.  But  the  carver  of  this  Vampire  would  proba- 
bly prefer  the  camera  version.  He  would  say— ‘‘  That 
is  mine — mine  only.  I want  my  work  only,  not  the 
intrusion  of  other  personalities.”  So,  in  the  old  days, 
artists  must  have  felt  when  wood  engravers  “ trans- 
lated ” and  changed  their  visions. 

Some  of  these  photographs  are  so  wonderful  that  I 
allow  rnvself  the  amusement  of  imagining  what  great 
artists  of  a past  day,  who  knew  not  photography, 
would  think  of  these  pictorial  camera  achievements. 
Imagine  Vermeer  of  Delft  standing  before  Mr.  Nicholas 
Murray’s  ‘ Portrait  of  Miss  Winston,’  in  the  Russell 
Square  Gallery;  would  he  not  admire  such  beauty  of 
texture,  such  painter-like  quality,  such  sensitiveness  to 
light?  Imagine  Rembrandt  standing  before  Mr.  A. 
Koch’s  ‘ Vieja  Vasca,’  at  the  London  Salon — just  such 
an  old  woman  as  he  painted  so  minutely  and  so 
superbly.  Imagine  Chardin  standing  before  Mr.  Carl 
Kaeser’s  ‘ Still-life  ’ — pots  and  fruits,  beautifully 
grouped  a la  Chardin,  with  his  sensitiveness,  his 
lighting.  These  three  masters  would  surely  refuse  to 
believe  that  the  pictures  were  done  without  the  direct 
intervention  of  the  human  hand;  but  when  they  had 
overcome  their  initial  astonishment,  would  not  each  of 
the  three  slyly,  in  his  own  way,  and  in  his  own  speech, 
say — “ We  set  the  thing  going.  These  twentieth 
century  miracle-makers  are  but  copying  our  vision  ”? 

And  what  have  the  third  and  fourth  rate  plodding 
portrait  and  landscape  painters  to  say  to  the  three  por- 
traits by  Mr.  N.  E.  Luboshez  that  hang  together  in 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition,  and  the 
two  landscapes  ‘ London  ’ and  ‘ The  River,’  by  Mr. 
Bertram  Cox?  Or  ‘ Lengthening  Shadows  ’ or 
‘ Arundel,’  each  by  Mr.  T.  H.  B.  Scott?  So  faithful 
are  the  portraits,  so'  characteristic,  so  intimate,  that  I 
can  almost  imagine  a frugal  wealthy  man  saying — 
“ Why  should  I give  £2,000  for  my  portrait  when  I 
can  get  a couple  of  these  for  the  price  of  a new  tyre  for 
my  motor?  ” Upon  my  word  I would  as  soon  possess 
Mr.  Bertram  Cox’s  ‘ River  ’ as  Vicat  Cole’s  River, 
in  much  the  same  view,  called  ‘ The  Port  of  London,’ 
which  was  bought  by  the  Chantrey  Trustees  for  £2,000. 
But  one  only  has  to  think  of  a ‘ Philip  IV.’  by  Velas- 
quez, or  a ‘ Miss  Alexander  ’ by  Whistler,  or  a ‘ Lord 
Ribblesdale  ’ by  Sargent,  or  a ‘ Petworth  Interior  ’ by 
Turner,  or  a ‘ Weymouth  Bay  ’ by  Constable,  to  realise 
the  immense  distance  between  a great  painting  and  a 
superb  photograph. 

It  is  the  third  and  fourth  rate  painters  who  should 
suffer  from  the  perfection  of  the  work  done  by  the 
photographic  artist.  Few  of  them  show  such  taste 
and  finesse  in  composition  as  is  displayed  by  Miss  Mar- 
grethe  Mather  in  ‘ Portrait  of  a Lady  ’;  or  in  ‘ The 
Dancing  Girl  ’ by  Mr.  Marcus  Adams;  or  the  beauti- 
fully composed  ‘ Mrs.  M.  W.,’  by  Mr.  Edward  Drum- 
mond Young;  or  the  arrested  moment  of  the  six  girl^s  in 
white  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Echague.  As  for  street  scenes,  any 
painter  might  envy  the  mass  and  the  elusive  light  of  Mr. 
A.  C.  Banfield’s  ‘ The  Generating  Station,’  and  ‘ The 
Quiet  Traffic  Hour,’  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Pratt — a vision  of 
London  worthy  the  quick  eyes  of  Nevinson. 

All  these  photographs,  fine  as  they  are,  are  but  a few 
of  the  many  camera  conceptions  that  have  been  pro- 
duced this  century.  I have  seen  albums  in  America  of 
eminent  men  that  seem  to  search  out  the  very  tempera- 
ments of  the  sitters.  In  this  class  are  the  portraits  by 
Vandyk  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Prince  Albert  and 
Prince  Flenry,  hanging  on  the  staircase  wall  of  Russell 
Square.  These  are  the  very  statements  of  these  charm- 
ing young  men.  And  I saw  in  America  the  exhibition 
of  photographs  by  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz,  who  has  devoted 
his  life  to  photography,  and  who  is,  I suppose,  the  first 
of  living  photographers.  His  exhibition  was  notable. 
I have  never  seen  anything  like  it,  and  since  Lord 
Leverhulme  and  Sir  William  Orpen  have,  for  the 
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moment,  invited  us  to  be  interested  in  prices,  I may  add 
that  Mr.  Stieglitz,  on  being  asked  the  price  of  one  of 
his  photographs,  answered  nonchalantly — “ That,  oh 
that  is  five  thousand  dollars.” 

Correspondence 

WHAT  IS  WRONG  WITH  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE? 
(From  a Correspondent) 

THE  outside  public  is  being  enlightened  by  the 
Press  campaign  that  is  now  proceeding  as  to 
some  of  the  many  and  big  evils  that  exist 
in  the  public  service.  But  only  a few  years 
ago  it  was  the  common  custom  to  think  that 
all  was  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  all  possible  Civil 
Services.  Those  whose  memories  are  not  so  short  as 
that  of  the  public  generally,  will,  remember  the  exposure 
in  1911,  following  upon  the  famous  Holmes-Morant 
circular  of  that  year,  of  certain  scandals  connected  with 
the  filling  of  certain  high  posts  in  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. In  the  same  year,  or  early  in  1912,  a Royal 
Commission  on  the  Civil  Service  was  appointed.  The 
terms  of  reference  of  that  Commission  were  not  suffi- 
ciently wide,  nor  did  they  reach  deep  enough,  to  promise 
any  root-and-branch  reform  of  the  Service.  The  Com- 
mission issued  several  reports  at  intervals,  the  most 
important  of  which  was  the  Fourth  Report,  which  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  of  the  “ clerical  grades  ” of  the 
Service,  and  suggested  the  replacement  of  the  then 
existing  grades — boy  clerks  (employed  on  a tem- 
porary basis),  assistant  clerks,  second  division  clerks, 
intermediate  clerks,  and  first  division  clerks — by  new 
classes.  These  suggested  new  classes — the  junior 
clerical,  senior  clerical,  and  executive  or  administrative 
classes — were  actually  never  set  up.  The  Fourth  Re- 
port was  published  in  April,  1914,  and  when  the  War 
supervened  in  the  following  August,  no  action  had  been 
taken  to  put  its  proposals  into  operation.  With  the 
exception  of  a few  minor  improvements  to  the  disgrace- 
fully low  scale  of  salaries  of  the  lowest-paid  grade  of 
permanent  clerks— the  ass;stant  clerks — nothing  was 
done  during  the  War  to  put  the  recommendations  of 
the  Royal  Commission  into1  effect.  Even  these  small 
concessions  were  only  made  after  persistent  agitation 
on  the  part  of  the  men  concerned.  So  matters  stood  at 
the  end  of  the  War.  The  Gladstone  Commission, 
which  reported  just  before,  or  just  after,  the  Armistice, 
recommended  a whittling  down  of  the  proposals  in  the 
Fourth  Report  affecting  the  lower  grades  of  clerks. 
Then  came  the  setting  up  of  the  Whitley  Council  system 
throughout  the  Service.  Again  the  Government,  act- 
ing inconsistently  and  hypocritically  against  the  pro- 
fession of  their  anxiety  to  see  Whitleyism  applied 
generally  to-  relations  between  employers  and  employed, 
tried  their  hardest  to  defeat  the  application  of  the 
Whitley  principle  to  the  Civil  Service.  But  the  service 
organisations,  which  had  been  hammered  into  a state 
of  efficiency  unknown  before  under  stress  of  the  condi- 
tions set  up  by  the  War,  by  persistent  political  pressure 
forced  the  Government  to  concede  the  full  application 
of  Whitleyism.  To-day  there  exist  a National  Whitley 
Council  (having  various  committees  dealing  with  the 
various  questions  affecting  the  whole  body  of  civil 
servants  and  Departmental  Councils)  throughout  the 
service,  each  Departmental  Council  having  under  it  a 
series  of  sub-committees  looking  after  the  interests  of 
the  various  sub-departments  and  the  grades  employed 
therein. 

I have  pointed  out  that  the  concession  of  the  Whitley 
principle  to  the  Civil  Service  was  grudgingly  made.  In 
the  actual  working  of  the  system  the  same  grudging 
spirit  has  manifested  itself.  Concessions  wrung  from 
the  official  side  of  the  National  Council  have  been 
emptied  of  their  virtue  in  their  application  department- 
ally.  Whitleyism  properly  applied  should  have  brought 
efficiency  and  contentment — the  one  is  a sine  qua  non 
of  the  other;  instead,  we  have  probably  less  content- 


ment and  less  efficiency  than  the  Service  has  known  for 
many  years.  I do  not  blame  the  failure  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  official  sides  of  the  various  Departmental 
Councils,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Treasury,  for 
the  whole  of  the  present  inefficiency  and  discontent 
which  are  rife  throughout  almost  the  whole  Civil  Ser- 
vice. There  are  many  other  causes  working  to  pro- 
duce those  things — things  which  Whitleyism,  had  it 
been  fairly  worked  by  the  Treasury — for  it  is  always 
the  highly-paid  officials  at  the  Treasury  who  pull  the 
strings  which  work  the  official  sides  of  the  Whitley 
Councils — might  have  done  much  to  remove.  If  I were 
asked  to  state  in  one  word  what  is  wrong  with  the 
British  Civil  Service, T should  say  11  Mandarinism.”  By 
that  I mean  that  the  Civil  Service  is  worked  by  and  in 
the  interests  of  a small  and  select  social  class,  which  is 
certainly  not  an  aristocracy  of  brains,  but  is  a pluto- 
cratic class,  which  by  its  practical  monopoly  of  the 
Universities,  can  secure  all— or  nearly  all — the  chief 
and  most  highly  paid  positions  in  the  Service.  The 
examination  for  the  First  Division  of  the  Civil  Service 
— or  the  Administrative  Class,  as  it  is  now  called — is 
adapted  to  the  educational  attainments  of  University 
men — chiefly  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge — alone.  I 

submit  that  it  is  out  of  keeping  with  democratic  institu- 
tions to  have  the  Civil  Service  recruited  as  it  is  under 
the  present  svstem.  Each  grade  in  the  service  is  filled 
by  a separate  examination  adapted  to  the  educational 
standard  of  a certain  distinct  social  class.  To  that 
wrong  and  undemocratic  method  of  recruitment,  I 
suggest,  is  to  be  traced  a great  deal  of  the  lack  of 
efficiency  for  which  the  Civil  Service  is  noted.  The 
lower  grades  are  practically  without  any  incentive  to  be 
efficient.  The  upper  grades  are  too  secure  in  their 
positions,  and  on  account  of  the  traditions  of  the  class 
from  which  they  come  are  naturally  too  dilettante,  to 
care  much  whether  the  business  of  the  State  is  carried 
on  efficiently  or  economically.  During  the  War  they 
worked  into  the  device,  in  a thoroughly  conscienceless 
way,  their  sons  and  daughters,  aunts,  and  other  rela- 
tives, and  at  the  end  of  the  War  in  many  cases  did 
their  best  to  secure  for  the  said  relatives  permanent 
positions  at  high  salaries.  Not  since  1853,  when  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  and  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  reported 
in  favour  of  competitive  tests  for  filling  public  posts, 
had  nepotism  dared  to  raise  its  head  so  openly  and 
blatantly.  But  a time  of  reckoning  is  coming,  and 
may  it  come  soon.  What  I should  like  to’  see  is  a 
movement  directed  to  secure  root-and-branch  Civil  Ser- 
vice reform,  supported  by  those  who  realise  what  is 
wrong,  both  inside  the  Service  and  outside  it.  As  an 
immediate  step  of  reform,  I would  suggest  that  some 
of  the  very  able  men  on  the  staff  side  of  the  National 
Whitley  Council  should  be  put  on  to  a committee  at 
the  Treasury,  with  an  equal  number  of  Treasury  offi- 
cials, and  given  equal  powers  with  the  latter,  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  excessive  salaries  ( vide  the  report 
of  the  Select  Committee  recently  published),  abolishing 
unnecessarily  duplicated  posts,  and,  within  the  limits 
of  the  present  undemocratic  system,  securing  as  much 
efficiency  and  contentment  as  possible  among  those 
who  do  the  actual  donkey-work  of  the  Civil  Service. 
But  I am  convinced  that  no  reform  short  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  present  undemocratic  system  of  recruitment, 
and  its  replacement  by  a system  under  which  all  the 
officials  would  start  equal,  will  bring  a full  measure  of 
efficiency.  No  railway  company,  and  no  bank  or  other 
commercial  undertaking,  would  think  of  recruiting  its 
staff  by  the  methods  now  followed  in  the  Government 
service.  Just  as  it  is  possible  for  an  office-boy  beginning 
in  a railway  office  to>  rise  to-  be  general  manager  of  one 
of  the  trunk  lines,  so  it  should  be  possible  for  a junior 
civil  servant  to  become  the  permanent  head  of  a 
Government  department.  That  is  almost  impossible 
to-day.  When  Napoleon’s  “ la  carri£re  ouverte  aux 
talents  ” is  true  of  the  Civil  Service  we  shall  have  gone 
a long  way  towards  the  abolition  of  the  scandals  upon 
which  public  attention  is  being  focussed  at  the  present 
time. 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  ORATORS 

Miscellanies,  Literary  and  Historical.  By  Lord  Rose- 
bery. 2 vols.  Hodder  & Stoughton.  30s.  net. 

IN  a way  the  title  chosen  by  Mr.  Buchan  for  these 
collected  essays  and  speeches  of  Lord  Rosebery  does 
them  less  than  justice.  We  have  grown  so  accustomed 
to  the  frugality  which  gathers  together  the  scattered 
effusions  of  public  men  that  instinctively  we  expect  less 
than,  in  this  case,  we  get.  Where  others  are  occa- 
sional and  nothing  more,  these  papers  have,  as  you 
pass  from  one  to  the  other,  an  artistic  unity  which  makes 
the  two  volumes  not  a collection  but  a book.  Their 
subject  matter,  crowded  though  they  are  with  informa- 
tion, anecdotes,  detail  of  every  kind,  is  not  Stevenson 
or  Burns  or  the  Scottish  character,  or  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  or  Peel  or  Salisbury,  or  Epsom  or  the  Turf, 
but  Lord  Rosebery  himself.  They  reveal,  not  indeed 
face  to  face,  but  darkly  as  in  a glass,  the  subtle  and 
secluded  personality,  plaintive,  elegaic,  and  a little 
sentimental,  tinged  perhaps  with  a rather  fugitive  and 
fastidious  Byronism,  of  the  statesman  and  orator  as  he 
perceives  himself  reflected  in  men  of  his  own  time  and 
of  the  past.  This  standard  of  measurement  is  not  out- 
side but  inside  himself.  And  the  evocation  of  a mood 
or  a temperament  works  both  ways,  sometimes  calling 
up  the  secrets  of  the  author’s  own  obscure  and  seques- 
tered individuality  by  the  aid  of  other  men,  and  some- 
times making  other  men  live  and  explain  themselves  by 
reference,  so  to1  speak,  to  his  own  soul. 

You  feel  Lord  Rosebery,  like  his  hero  Burke,  to  be 
essentially  an  orator  rather  than  a man  of  letters — 
meaning  by  an  orator  a man  whose  followers  are  an 
audience  and  not  spectators,  even  though  he  speak 
badly  as  Burke  did  or  compose  his  best  work  to  be  read 
and  not  heard  as  Burke  did,  and  Cicero  sometimes  too. 
It  is  not  perhaps  an  accident  that  the  last  and  only 
chair  of  rhetoric  in  these  islands  is  at  Edinburgh 
University.  Lord  Rosebery  seems  always  to  be  aiming 
at  your  ears,  lulling  you  with  his  cadences,  lightening 
you  with  the  graceful  play  of  his  humour  and  his  irony, 
and  then  moving  you  with  this  plangent  and  measured 
increase  to  the  sustained  climax  of  his  perorations.  If 
you  pull  any  of  -the  papers  in  this  book  to  pieces  you 
will  find  the  mechanism  of  the  rhetorician,  piece  by 
piece  as  it  was  described  very  exactly  by  the  text  books 
nearly  two  thousand  years  ago.  Particularly  he  excels 
in  the  funereal  vein.  His  reflection  on  Burns’s  burial 
and  on  his  failings;  on  the  end  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill;  on  the  death-roll  of  the  Scots  Greys — these 
are  the  very  Dead  Marches  of  oratory.  You  would 
have  to  go  to  Bossuet  for  their  equal. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Buchan’s  christening  of  this  collec- 
tion, you  do  not  feel  that  Lord  Rosebery  is  really  in- 
terested in  pure  literature  at  all.  His  own  judgment 
on  poetry  (with  an  example)  is  devastating;  when  he 
cites  with  approval  some  preposterous  verses  by 
Thackeray  on  the  Crystal  Palace  you  blink  your  eyes. 
His  elaborate,  half  playful  excuses  for  not  quoting  from 
the  works  of  Bums  in  his  centenary  oration  do  not 
blind  you  to  the  fact  that  it  is  Burns  the  man  and  not 
the  poet — Burns  the  man  at  grips  with  an  ineluctable 
fate,  that  interests  him;.  He  boldly  throws  over  the 
bulk  of  Johnson’s  work,  significantly  holding  on  only 
to  that  part  of  it  which  is  biography,  and  he  is  more 
concerned  with  the  characters  of  Thackeray  and  Stev- 
enson— treating  them  as  real  people — than  with  their 
art.  His  critical  judgments  are  odd,  as  when  he  (ten- 
tatively it  is  true)  esteems  the  respectable  but  incon- 
siderable M.  Vandal  as  the  greatest  living  historian — 
he  having  as  good  and  indeed  a better  claim  himself ; 
and  he  can  be  occasionally  quite  openly  under  the  im- 
putation, as  in  the  case  of  Thackeray  and  of  the  town 
of  Epsom,  of,  as  they  say,  ” mugging  it  up.”  But 


these  are  accidents  and  they  do  not  affect  the  real  im- 
pressiveness of  the  book. 

Lord  Roseberv  is  the  last  of  a great  dynasty.  Our 
rhetoricians  of  to-day  do  not  end  their  speeches  in  the 
hush  which  you  feel  must  have  come  at  so  many  of 
these  full  stops,  but  in  “ loud  and  prolonged  cheers 
during  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  resumed 
his  seat.”  The  establishment  of  a secretariat  and 
written  Cabinet  records  (necessary  and  admirable  reforms 
as  they  are)  has  robbed  our  ministers  for  ever  of  that 
continuity  which  comes  from  a continuous  priestlike 
oral  tradition,  of  a tradition  which  makes  Lord  Rose- 
bery all  unconsciously  treat  of  Pitt  and  Peel  and  Salis- 
bury and  Churchill  and  Wyndham  as  of  the  same 
company  in  a timeless  discussion,  with  the  same  kind  of 
mystic  sense  of  the  reality  of  their  presence  as  if  they 
were  with  him  in  the  room.  Our  statesmen  live  in  the 
present,  and  the  past  means  very  little  to  them.  Who 
was  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  or  Peel  for  the  matter 
of  that?  They  were  pre-war.  Nor  are  they  inter- 
ested in  their  own  souls,  nor  do  they  gaze  introspec- 
tively,  as  he  does,  into  the  mirror  which  is  Burns, 
Johnson  or  Cromwell  for  some  reflection  of  the  mystery 
of  their  own  life  and  fate. 


THE  FIRST  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON 
Henry,  Duke  of  Grafton,  By  Sir  Almeric  Fitzroy. 
Christophers.  12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  impulse  which  moved  Sir  Almeric  Fitzroy  to 
invoke  family  piety  in  his  introduction  to  the  memoir 
was  justly  and  wisely  indulged.  His  pleasant  book  is 
by  this  means  removed  from  the  sphere  of  historical 
criticism  to  the  more  genial  regions  of  literary  taste,  and 
in  those  regions  it  will  meet  with  kindly  usage.  Apart 
from  the  facts  that  it  is  well  produced  and  not  ungrace- 
fully written,  it  acquires  a certain  mild  distinction 
from  the  judicious  use.  of  the  gossiping  letter-writers 
who  have  made  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century 
history  so  attractive  to  the  dilettante.  Charles  Bertie, 
Henry  Savile,  and  the  rest,  are  old  and  charming  friends 
who'  can  scarcely  be  met  too  often. 

Indeed,  Sir  Almeric  Fitzroy  has  collected  almost 
everything  that  is  known  about  the  most  popular  of 
Stuart  princes  and  has  presented  it  in  readable  form. 
But,  family  piety  apart,  we  doubt  whether  this  was 
much  worth  doing.  The  truth  is  that  there  is  very 
little  to  be  said  about  the  first  Duke  of  Grafton  but 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Charles  II.  and  Barbara  Duchess 
of  Cleveland,  and  no  coward.  Sir  Almeric  has  brought 
no  new  evidence  which  ought  to  upset  the  popular  con- 
ception of  him  as  a hearty  swashbuckler,  not  unlike 
William  IV.  in  some  ways,  but  with  a considerable  re- 
cord of  actual  adventure  to  his  credit.  In  our  view 
“ brilliant  ” remains  a very  extteme  estimate  of  his 
character.  The  argument  that  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven — at  which  age  Grafton  died — neither  Peter- 
borough nor  Marlborough  had  exceeded,  even  if  they 
rivalled,  his  achievements,  is  one  of  the  favourite 
devices  of  hero-worship,  but  has  no  value  of  any  kind. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  _ at  any  age  genius 
would  have  entered  into  the  composition  and  have  been 
reflected  in  the  performance  of  Charles  the  Second’s 
least  discreditable  son.  With  excusable  partiality  the 
biographer  fails  to  see  that  high  opportunity  came 
early  to  a prince,  whilst  high  offices  and  resounding 
titles  were  wont  to  come  earlier  still.  Incidentally  it 
may  be  remarked  that  no  other  desertion  of  James  II. 
— except  perhaps  that  of  Sunderland,  who  might  plead 
genuine  statesmanship  in  his  own  excuse — was  quite  so 
mean  and  so  gratuitous  as  that  of  the  favoured  and 
trusted  nephew.  A chivalrous  hothead  of  the  royal 
blood,  such  as  Sir  Almeric  describes,  would  surely 
here  have  found  a lost  cause  which  every  consideration 
of  honour  bade  him'  to  sustain.  The  author  has  some 
acute  comments  to  pass  on  Charles  II.,  which  display 
an  unrepentantly  Jacobite  spirit,  and  he  furnishes  a de- 
tailed description  of  the  Monmouth  rebellion  which 
deserved  to  be  illustrated  by  a map. 
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PITFALLS  OF  “ POPULAR  ” MEDICINE 

Epilepsy,  Hysteria  and  Neurasthenia.  By  Isaac  G. 
Briggs.  Methuen.  5s.  net. 

THERE  is,  perhaps,  nothing  harder  than  to  write 
a good  popular  book  on  a subject  that,  for 
purposes  of  convenience,  may  be  called  scientific. 
For  such  a book  must  fulfil  at  least  three  fundamental 
■conditions.  It  must  present  a picture  consistent  in  its 
main  outlines  with  what  would  be  a “ majority  ” re- 
port on  the  subject  by  a commission  of  experts;  its 
details  must  be  reduced  to  the  architectural  minimum; 
and  it  must  be  innocent  of  technical  phraseology.  Per- 
fection in  the  last  respect  is,  of  course,  almost  impos- 
sible, but  the  length  of  its  glossary  is  the  measure  of 
its  failure.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  ideal  author 
of  such  a book  is  not  to  be  looked  for  as  a rule  in  the 
ranks  of  the  investigators.  He  is  rather  to  be  sought 
in  the  little  group*  of  humanely  and  generally  educated 
men  from  whom,  to*  return  to  the  simile  of  a commis- 
sion, a chairman  would  probably  be  selected.  Such  a 
man  need  not  himself  be  an  adept  in  the  subject  to  be 
popularized  in  order  to  present  a considered  epitome 
and  reflect  a wise  and  understandable  judgment;  and 
indeed,  since  the  onlooker  sees  most  of  the  game,  it  is 
perhaps  better  that  he  should  not  be. 

There  would,  therefore,  be  no  prim  a-  facie  case 
against  the  author  of  such  a book  as  that  under  review 
because  he  had  not  apparently  the  qualifications  usually 
demanded  from  writers  on  medical  subjects;  and,  in  this 
particular  instance,  criticism:  is  to  a certain  extent  dis- 
armed by  the  modesty  of  the  author’s  preface.  At  the 
same  time,  both  in  design  and  execution,  we  think  it  an 
example  of  pretty  nearly  everything  that  a “ popular  ” 
medical  book  ought  not  to  be.  Into'  the  general  case 
against  all  “ popular  ” medical  works  this  is  not  the 
place,  perhaps,  to  enter.  In  so  far  as  they  disseminate 
general  hygienic  principles  consonant  with  the  accepted 
knowledge  of  the  time  they  doubtless  fulfil  a useful 
mission;  and  in  such  ably  written  documents  of  instruc- 
tion and  advice  as  have  lately  been  issued,  for  example, 
in  respect  of  venereal  disease,  this  can  hardly  be  con- 
tradicted. But  it  is  difficult  to  see  wherein  could  lie  the 
value  of  a “ popular  ” treatise  on  the  various  types  of 
epilepsy,  the  multitudinous,  and  for  the  most  part  still 
ceteologically  obscure  forms  of  hysteria,  and  the  almost 
infinite  number  of  signs  and  symptoms  vaguely 
mothered  by  the  word  neurasthenia. 

The  book  is  little  more  in  fact  than  a medley  of  un- 
digested facts,  dubious  dogmas,  and  often  dangerous 
advice,  written  in  a style  that  suggests  the  partnership 
of  an  R.A.M.C.  sergeant  with  the  minister  of  a village 
chapel,  and  with  references  to  authorities,  past  and  pre- 
sent so  entirely  naive  and  haphazard  as  to  imply, 
perhaps  wrongly,  an  almost  complete  ignorance  of  their 
relative  values.  Often  enough  no  authorities  are  given 
at  all,  and  the  latest  surmises  of  the  psycho-analyst  are 
issued  as  verified  facts  of  experience.  Nor  has  the 
author  succeeded  in  striking  the  admittedly  difficult 
balance  between  necessary  compression  and  sufficient 
explanation.  On  page  11,  for  instance,  he  informs  his 
readers,  under  the  general  heading  of  Psychic  or 
Mental  Epilepsy  (sic),  that  day-dreaming  is  one  “ of 
the  many  milestones  on  a road,  the  end  of  which  is  in- 
sanity,” and,  on  page  108,  that  it  is  “ one  of  those 
unlatched  doors  of  the  madhouse  that  swing  open  at  a 
touch  ” — alarming  and,  as  they  stand,  totally  un- 
justifiable statements  to  be  placed  before  such  a public 
as  that  for  whom  the  book  is  designedly  written. 

Yet  another  and  very  typical  example  of  the  amaz- 
ing crudity  with  which  the  author  has  handled  his  sub- 
jects is  to  be  found  on  page  47,  where  we  are  solemnly 
informed  that  “ the  rural  districts  round  Braemar,  the 
Channel  Islands,  Cromer,  Deal,  Droitwich,  Scarbor- 
ough and  Weston-Super-Mare  are,  in  general,  suitable 
holiday  resorts  for  neuropaths.”  What  conceivable 
link  there  may  be  between  these  particular  places  as 
therapeutic  resorts  for  “ neuropaths  ” it  is  a little  diffi- 
cult to  imagine,  unless  they  have  been  picked  at  ran- 


dom on  the  general,  and  probably  sound,  principle  that 
the  rural  districts  round  any  place  to  be  found  in  the 
Post  Office  Directory  would  be  equally  suitable. 

Again,  in  respect  of  the  treatment  he  advises,  Mr. 
Briggs  is  often  almost  equally  unfortunate,  as  in  his  re- 
marks on  page  45,  concerning  what  he  calls  a major 
attack  of  hysteria. 

In  a major  attack  [he  says]  show  no  sympathy.  Let 
everyone  leave  the  room  save  one  attendant  whom  the  victim 
knows  to  be  of  firm  character  and  calm  but  determined  dis- 
position. This  attendant  should  get  a jug  of  water  and 
threaten  to  douche  the  victim  unless  she  makes  vigorous  efforts 
to  control  herself.  If  she  cannot,  or  will  not,  douche  her, 
then  hold  a towel  over  her  nose  and  mouth,  and  she  will  per- 
force cease  her  gymnastics  to  breathe,  though  the  attendant 
must  be  prepared  for  an  outburst  of  abuse  when  she  has 
recovered  her  breath.  Between  attacks,  all  who  are  brought 
into  contact  with  the  victim  must  adopt  a tolerant  and  un- 
sympathetic attitude  while  efforts  are  made  to  inculcate  habits 
of  control. 

It  would  indeed  have  been  difficult  to  crowd  into  a 
single  paragraph  a greater  amount  of  perilous  counsel. 

Lest  these  strictures  may  seem  to  be  too  severe,  how- 
ever, it  should  in  justice  be  stated  that  it  is  impossible 
to  read  this  book  without  discerning  in  it  a real  sym- 
pathy with  the  unfortunate  sufferers,  for  whom  and  for 
whose  friends  it  has  apparently  been  written.  Nor 
does  it  lack,  here  and  there,  a certain  rough  and  ready 
wisdom,  as  when,  for  example,  on  page  79,  Mr.  Briggs 
writes  as  follows  : 

Cheap  medical  and  pseudo-medical  works  are  not  an  un- 
mixed blessing,  for  many  a person  who  knows,  and  needs  to 
know,  nothing  about  disease,  gets  hold  of  one  and  soon  has 
most  of  the  ills  known  to  the  faculty  and  some  which  are  not. 

It  is  perhaps  the  wisest  sentence  in  the  book.  It  is 
also  admirably  illustrative  of  its  style. 


THE  ARMING  OF  EUROPE 
Europe  and  Beyond.  1870 — 1920.  By  J.  A.  R. 

Marriott.  Methuen.  6s.  6d. 

MR.  MARRIOTT  is  not  one  of  those  historians  who 
accept  in  its  simplest  form'  the  philosophy  that 
beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty.  His  view  of  historical 
truth  is  essentially  the  modern  view,  widely  divorced 
from  that  which  would  concentrate  his  energies  on  a 
conscientious  observation  of  political  personalities.  For 
him,  no  less  than  for  those  who  arrive  at  laws  of  cyclical 
development  by  broad  surveys  of  successive  civilisation, 
History  fulfils  her  laws.  Whether  with  approval  or  dis- 
approval, Mr.  Marriott  believes  in  “ progress  ” — the 
progress  of  nationality.  Accordingly,  he  has,  with  all 
caution,  attempted  to  fit  the  last  fifty  years  into  his  con- 
ception of  history  and  of  her  text-books. 

Argument  as  to  the  validity  or  genuine  use- 
fulness of  this  conception  is  necessarily  barren. 

It  always  tends  towards  theology.  But,  quite 

apart  from:  the  sweeping  generalisations  of  the 

introductory  chapter,  Mr.  Marriott’s  aloofness  from 
the  stylists  and  romanticists  has  produced  cer- 
tain definite  effects.  It  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
all  to  the  good  that  his  almost  determinist  idea  of  his- 
torical evolution  should  make  him  chary  of  moral  judg- 
ment. But  against  this  must  be  set  the  fact  that  he 
rarely  has  place  for  the  timely  epithet  which  can  unite 
a man  and  his  policy  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  The 
fine  impartiality  which  he  displays,  especially  in  regard 
to  English  statesmen,  is  somewhat  limited  in  its  effect 
by  this  carefully  impersonal  attitude.  Mr.  Marriott 
gives  us  no  help  with  people.  Yet  his  own  remarks 
about  the  significance  of  Von  Billow’s  accession  to 
office,  and  his  exaggerated  account  of  the  anti-English 
passion  resulting  from  the  blunders  of  Morrell 
Mackenzie,  show  that  people  are  of  some  account. 

Again,  Mr.  Marriott’s  contempt  for  style  has  over- 
burdened his  book  with  chronology,  not  appreciably 
relieved  by  the  manner  of  its  arrangement.  Indeed, 
the  continual  resumption  of  chronology  on  limited  ques- 
tions, sometimes  after  a few  pages  of  narrative,  seri- 
ously interferes  with  the  breadth  of  view  which  it  was 
doubtless  intended  to  subserve.  This  impression  of 
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carelessness  is  strengthened  by  such  tricks  as  the 
reiteration  of  phrases  and  quotations  which  have  not 
even  the  charm  of  novelty  on  their  first  appearance. 
Bismarck’s  remarks  on  Pomeranian  soldiers  and  Con- 
stantinopolitan  mailbag's  can  scarcely  bear  two  appear- 
ances each  in  a brief  volume  at  this  time  of  day.  A 
further  detail  on  which  we  would  quarrel  with  Mr.  Mar- 
riott is  his  elaborate  explanation  that  the  German 
Emperor  was  “ Kaiser  in  Deutschland.”  To  the  best 
of  our  belief  he  was  “ Deutsche  Kaiser  ” — a more  non- 
committal form — and  we  can  call  to  mind  no  conclusive 
authority  for  the  other  version.  The  point  is  per- 
haps small,  but  Mr.  Marriott  is  rather  insistent  on 
making  it  a point.  Finally,  it  is  curious  that  in  a 
preliminary  survey  of  Chinese  history  in  the  earlier  nine- 
teenth century,  France  should  play  so  small  a part 
whilst  Napoleon  lll.’s  Catholic  motives  receive  no 
mention  at  all. 

But,  when  all  this  has  been  said,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Mr.  Marriott  has  to  his  credit  a rather  remarkable 
achievement.  His  book  is  a powerful  stimulant  to  the 
recovery  of  our  enfeebled  sense  of  historical  proportion. 
The  great  happenings  of  the  last  few  years  no  longer 
loom  so  overwhelmingly  amid  a petty  context  of  the 
trivial  though  momentous  incidents  which  immediately 
preceded  them.  Nor  do  they  lose  themselves  in  wide 
observations  as  to  the  course  of  universal  history.  They 
are  carefully  and  soberly  presented  to  us  as  the  out- 
come of  a thoroughly  comprehensible  epoch — a period 
of  fifty  years,  beyond  which,  despite  the  “ unity  of 
history,”  it  is  not  necessary  to  stray.  If  we  read  Mr. 
Marriott  aright,  he  regards  a war  of  expanding 
nationalities  as  inevitable,  but  holds  that  partners  were 
only  definitely  chosen  comparatively  late  in  the  game. 
His  cold  statement  of  the  German  rejection  of  British 
advances  in  the  opening  years  of  the  century  is  a 
singularly  effective  indictment. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Marriott’s  book  is  that  the  conclu- 
sion, known  and  present  to  us  all,  does  not  dominate 
the  tale.  The  expansion  of  Europe — the  rivalry  in 
China,  in  Africa,  in  the  Balkans — absorbs  us  as  we 
proceed.  Fashoda  does  still  appear  as  an  incident  of 
arresting  importance;  the  Dreikaiserbund  can  still  be 
presented  as  a gieat  diplomatic  achievement;  it  can  still 
be  pointed  out  that  in  its  origin  neither  the  Triple 
Alliance  nor  the  Triple  Entente  was  offensive  in  aim. 
The  activities  of  the  preceding  half-century  need  not  all 
of  them,  be  viewed  solely  in  the  light  of  the  catastrophe 
of  1914.  The  parts  of  the  book  which  deal  with  British 
policy  in  Africa — more  especially  in  South  Africa — and 
with  the  expansion  of  the  United  States,  are  peculiarly 
interesting,  because  peculiarly  fair.  That  powerful 
Republic  cannot  be  too  often  reminded  of  the  condi- 
tions which  determined  its  own  abstention  from  im- 
perialistic entanglements.  Virtue  was  easy.  The 
absorption  of  a “ hinterland  ” so  vast  as  that  with 
which  the  seceded  colonists  of  the  British  Empire  have 
had  to  deal  left  little  time  and  little  opportunity  for  other 
manifestations  of  power. 

The  picture  of  the  Near  East  has  by  no  means  the 
same  value  as  the  remainder  of  the  book — largely  be- 
cause the  general  inadequacy  of  the  maps  attains  at  this 
point  to  its  irritating  maximum.  Incidentally,  the  King 
of  Montenegro  is  more  than  once  referred  to  as  King 
Peter — a slight  error  which  may  be  extremely  bewilder- 
ing in  dealing  with  affairs  so  complicated  and  so 
obscure. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH 
English  for  the  English.  By  George  Sampson.  Cam- 
bridge University  Press.  5s.  net. 

THERE  is  nothing  very  revolutionary  in  Mr.  Samp- 
son’s plea  for  the  better  teaching  of  English,  especi- 
ally in  the  early  stages,  though  it  calls  attention  to 
defects  in  our  present  system  which  are  sufficiently . 
strange  and  disturbing.  A teacher  engaged  for  many 
years  with  elementary  classes,  he  knows  well  that  too 
much  is  forced  upon  the  young  and  too  little  retained 


by  them.  The  fact  is  that  English,  which  ought  to  be 
the  first  and  most  important  thing  in  the  overloaded 
school  curriculum,  has  been  dully  and  pedantically 
taught,  and  has  withered  in  the  hands  of  teachers  who 
think  they  know  it.  That  is  a common  delusion, 
shared,  for  instance,  by  a crowd  of  presumably  educated 
adults  with  well-cut  clothes  and  untidy  minds,  who  are 
incapable  of  being  either  concise  or  lucid.  Mr.  Samp- 
son is  eminently  sensible,  particularly  in  his  rejection  of 
set  themes  and  essays,  which  are  not  suitable  for  boys. 
As  an  epigrammatist,  he  may  be  allowed  a few  exag- 
gerations; it  pleases  him  to  contrast  Hoxton  and 
Harrow;  and  to  score  points  against  classical  ex- 
tremists; but  it  is  clear  that  he  knows  most  about 
Hoxton.  According  to  him:,  “ Mr.  Bernard  Shaw, 
who  was  not  well-grounded  in  Latin,  writes  as  keenly 
and  concisely  as  Mr’.  Max  Beerbohm,  who  was.”  We 
have  not  seen  of  late  many  “ concise  ” Prefaces  from 
Mr.  Shaw. 

Mr.  Sampson  would  keep  in  the  distance  the  deadly 
wilderness  of  grammar,  and  hates,  as  we  do,  the 
spectacle  of  fine  prose  and  verse  regarded  as  a “ sub- 
ject,” and  learnt  with  a special  regard  for  “ the  ques- 
tions invariably  set.”  But  even  with  admirable  notes 
and  teachers  how  are  we  to'  get  across  to  the  young 
min-d  the  beauty  of  a phrase  like  “ the  multitudinous 
seas  incarnadine  ”?  Hie  right  question  about  it  and 
the  right  answer  may  only  mean  a parrot-like  echo 
with  no  sense  of  the  real  thrill.  Shakespeare,  we  may 
contend,  needs  to  be  heaid  from  the  lips  of  a good 
actor;  but  the  law  frowns  on  visits  to  public  perform- 
ances of  plays  studied  in  class.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, says  Mr.  Sampson,  will  not  allow  pupils  to  pay 
for  them:,  and  the  Ministry  of  Health  will  not  allow  the 
Local  Authority  to  pay  for  them.  Opposed  as  we  are  to 
all  extravagance,  we  should  have  thought  some  au- 
thority might  see  that  it  would  pay  to  educate  the  rising 
generation  with  something  beyond  the  cinema  and  the 
“ stunt  ” press. 

The  brightness  and  power  which  come  from 
enthusiasm  and  as  much  freedom  as  possible  are 
needed  for  all  good  teaching;  and  we  believe  that 
educational  authorities  are  fully  alive  to  that.  The 
choice  of  English  available  for  schools  has  improved 
of  late  years,  and  the  chief  danger  is  that  great  litera- 
ture will  be  spoilt  for  mature  reading  because  it  has 
been  made  into  a tedious  school  task.  We  wish 
teachers  and  publishers  would  be  more  careful  about 
the  “ Readers  ” they  copiously  produce.  We  have 
seen  Silas  Mamer,  a brief  and  perfect  tale,  curtailed  by 
a teacher  with  disastrous  results.  “ They’ll  make  me 
into  a school-book,”  growled  Tennyson,  a true  prophet 
of  his  posthumous  fate.  The  use  of  the  English  Bible 
purely  as  a masterpiece  of  literature  in  schools  we 
heartily  endorse,  and  this  is  one  of  the  points  in  which 
Mr.  Sampson  repeats  the  protests  of  the  Cambridge 
Professor  of  English.  Since  the  Bible  ceased  to  be 
generally  read,  English  has  grown  sloppy  and  is  losing" 
its  sense  of  rhythm.  Eminent  novelists  even  write  in 
a style  full  of  jolts  and  jars,  and  never,  we  should  say, 
read  their  prose  aloud  to  themselves  or  long-suffering 
and  critical  relatives. 

We  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  think  that  “ the 
Three  R’s”  need  to  be  mastered  before  other  things  are 
attempted ; and  our  sad  experience  to-day  is  that  grow- 
ing youth  has  not  mastered  them,  though  it  might,  say, 
select  a good  Test  team,  or  criticise  football  as  aptly  as 
Prof.  Murray  does  rEschylus.  Mr.  Sampson  derides 
the  men  who  set  tedious  questions  in  arithmetic,  and 
speaks  slightingly  about  “ mental  gymnastics.”  But 
we  know  that  a considerable  portion  of  the  boys  and 
men  we  meet  have  a strong  objection  to  making  the 
effort  to  be  accurate,  in  arithmetic  or  anything  else. 
If  this  laziness  is  encouraged,  it  becomes  a habit.  We 
would  make  boys  do  sums  till  they  did  therm  right,  for 
we  do  not  believe  that  this  kind  of  accuracy  is  either 
impossible  or  useless.  With  a little  more  of  it  on  hand, 
we  might  perhaps  make  less  of  a muddle  of  the  next 
war  or  the  next  peace. 
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THE  AMERICAN  SPIRIT 

A History  of  American  Literature.  Vols.  Ill  and  IV. 
Cambridge  University  Press.  30s.  net. 

THESE  finely  printed  volumes  complete  the  story 
of  writing  in  America  (with  the  exception  of 
living  authors),  and  round  off  the  great  series  of  the 
Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature.  They 
cover,  roughly,  a period  of  sixty  years  from  the  Civil 
War  to  now,  a period  which,  except  for  survivals 
from  earlier  times,  contains  but  two  great  names, 
Mark  Twain  and  Henry  James — Whitman  had  already 
been  dealt  with.  As  a result,  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  materials  of 
literature  and  a catalogue  of  the  more  important 
authors  of  printed  matter.  We  must,  however,  con- 
gratulate the  editors  on  escaping  the  chief  blot  on 
the  Cambridge  History,  its  neglect  of  the  works  by 
Englishmen  in  other  languages ; their  task  of  selec- 
tion was  easier,  no  doubt,  but  the  chapter  on  German, 
French,  and  /iddish  is  as  admirable  as  the  chapter 
on  Aboriginal  writing  is  poor  and  overcharged  with 
sentimentality.  Any  person  with  a real  feeling  for 
native  literature  would  have  taken  this  unrivalled 
opportunity  to  put  on  record  a protest  against  the 
systematic  way  in  which  American  observers  and 
publishing  societies  have  falsified  their  accounts  of 
Amerind  legend  and  ceremony. 

The  influence  of  language  on  literature  is  so  great 
that  as  long  as  the  English  language  is  spoken  and 
written  in  America,  its  national  literature  must  come 
under  the  same  limitations  as  our  own.  The  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  any  conscious  attempt  by 
native  Americans  to  follow  these  rules  is  that  the 
atmosphere  behind  our  common  phrases  differs  so 
much  in  the  two  countries  as  to  alter  all  the  conno- 
tations of  our  words.  Another  is  that  while  the 
spirit  of  our  English  literature  and  the  form  in  which 
it  is  cast  make  for  restraint,  the  spirit  of  America 
aims  at  unchecked  exuberance.  As  all  work,  except 
the  very  highest,  suffers  in  the  absence  of  judicious 
limitations,  a marked  difference  of  standard  natur- 
ally arises.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  subject 
matter  of  literature  but  in  some  measure  to  the 
speech  itself.  Professor  Ayres  has  written  on  this 
a very  interesting  chapter  entitled  ‘ The  English 
Language  in  America.’  He  quotes  Noah  Webster’s 
prophecy  in  1789  that  a language  would  be  developed 
in  North  America  as  different  from  English  as  Dutch, 
Danish  and  Swedish  are  from  German  and  one 
another,  and  contrasts  this  apparently  justified  fore- 
boding with  the  forebodings  of  our  day  over  the  fate 
of  English.  We  agree  with  him  that  differences  of 
detail  are  all  to  the  good,  whether  they  are  sur- 
vivals in  America  of  what  are  archaisms  here,  or  new 
words  for  new  things.  The  whole  chapter  is  excellent 
and  to  the  point.  Other  useful  sections  of  the  book 
are  those  on  ‘Travellers  and  Explorers,  1846-1900,’ 

‘ Later  Magazines,’  and  ‘ Newspapers  since  i860,’ 
in  which  we  learn  with  some  surprise  that  “ barring 
the  spectacular  sheets,  no  other  newspapers  in  the 
world  show  such  typographical  beauty  ” as  the 
American  ones.  We  also  learn  that  Within  the 
present  century  men  with  college  education  have 
rapidly  replaced  the  earlier  type  of  journalist,  and 
multiplying  schools  of  journalism  are  making  a pro- 
fession of  the  trade.”  The  chapter  on  ‘ Scholars  ’ 
fully  illustrates  the  American  ideal  of  scholarship. 
The  bibliograpb  vs  are  in  general  very  good  indeed; 
two  of  them,  on  Exploration  and  on  the  Drama, 
1860-1918,  a-e  excellent.  The  latter  attempts  to  give 
the  date  an  ' place  of  the  first  production  of  each  play 
during  the  period. 

We  can  only  repeat  our  judgment  on  the  preceding 
volumes  of  this  work.  Whether  we  agree  or  dis- 
agree with  the  opinions  expressed  in  them  is  beside 
the  point.  A few  American  authors  belong  to  the 


world  at  large  and  on  them  the  world  has  pronounced 
its  judgment;'  but  the  greater  part  of  American 
literature  was  produced  for  a special  audience,  and 
its  chief  interest  for  us  lies  in  the  extent  to  which  it 
reveals  that  audience  to  us. 


RUSKIN  AS  A BOLSHEVIST 
Ruskin’s  Politics.  By  Bernard  Shaw.  The  Ruskin 
Centenary  Council.  5s.  net. 

RETURNING  to  England  after  a long  absence,  Mr. 

Max  Beerbohm,  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  his 
caricatures  attests,  perceived  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  and 
observed  with  surprise  that  “ the  dear  fellow  is  still 
standing  on  his  head.”  It  is  his  permanent  attitude, 
and  it  is  amazing  how  consistently  he  preserves  it.  Mr. 
Shaw  has  a good  deal  of  vivacity  still,  although  there 
are  melancholy  signs  that  he  is  not  what  he  was.  But 
his  ruling  passion  is  to  attract  attention,  and  he  has 
only  one  means  of  securing  it.  He  discovered,  early  in 
life,  that  everybody  looks  at  a man  whose  heels  are 
where  his  head  should  be,  and  he  adopted,  once  for  all, 
the  upside  down  position.  But  the  world  is  getting  used 
to  him,  and  his  perpetual  paradox  is  not  so  entertaining 
as  it  once  was.  So  soon  as  the  reader  knows  from 
the  first  line  of  a book  what  the  author’s  relation  is 
going  to  be,  his  interest  in  following  that  relation  be- 
comes languid.  Now  here  we  have  Mr.  Shaw  under- 
taking to  talk  .about  Ruskin.  We  can  build  up  his 
discourse  without  taking  the  trouble  to  follow  it.  We 
know  that  he  will  repudiate  Ruskin  as  a lover  of  beauty 
and  as  a proficient  in  the  fine  arts.  We  know  that  he 
will  take  no  interest  in  Ruskin’s  exquisite  mastery  of 
language.  We  know  that  he  will  seize  upon  Ruskin’s 
diatribes  against  society  and  the  fabric  of  social  exist- 
ence. We  know  that  he  will  sneer  at  the  heroism  of 
the  late  war,  will  ignore  all  that  was  noble  in  the  re- 
sistance to  military  despotism,  will  find  Germany  praise- 
worthy and  the  Allies  despicable.  Now  we  turn  to  the 
book,  and  find  that  we  have  predicted  rightly. 

But  perhaps  we  were  not  daring  enough  to  predict 
that  even  Mr.  Shaw  would  carry  his  passion  for  at- 
tracting attention  so  far  as  to  make  the  blameless 
Ruskin  his  text  for  a flaming  defence  of  Russian  dis- 
order. This  is  the  worst  of  standing  too  long  on  your 
head;  you  must  wave  your  legs  in  the  air  and  flourish 
about  your  boots,  or  else  attention  begins  to  flag.  The 
earlier  pages  of  this  disquisition  are  ingeniously  worded, 
and  present  to  the  reader  some  truths  about  the  work 
of  Ruskin  in  politics.  It  is  acutely  noted  that  Ruskin’s 
wild  messages  to  the  cultured  society  of  his  day  were 
not  so  much  unintelligible  as  incredible,  and  that  people 
were  not  moved  to  anger  by  his  vituperation  because 
they  could  not  biing  themselves  to  believe  that  he  meant 
what  he  said.  So  long  as  Mr.  Shaw  confines  himself 
to  an  analysis  of  Ruskin’s  invectives  there  is  little  fault 
to  be  found  with  what  he  says,  and  if  it  gives  him 
pleasure  to  link  these  utterances  with  those  of  Karl 
Marx  and  Kautsky,  little  harm  is  done,  though  several 
of  his  remarks,  as  for  instance  the  supreme  exaggera- 
tion of  saying  that  it  was  a pamphlet  by  Karl  Marx 
which  struck  Gallifet  “ absolutely  out  of  public  life,” 
are  exasperating  in  their  calm  reversal  of  the  facts. 
But  it  is  really  going  too  far  in  the  topsy-turvy  atti- 
tude when  Mr.  Shaw  sums  up  by  telling.  us  that  there 
only  exists  one  political  system  in  operation  in  Europe 
at  this  moment  which  is  founded  on  a belief  in  govern- 
ment by  an  energetic  and  enlightened  minority,  and 
that  this  is  the  humane  and  intelligent  rule  of  Lenin. 
“ That  is  Toryism,”  says  Mr.  Shaw,  and  he  proceeds 
to  compare  Lenin  with  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour. 

In  one  surprising  line  Mr.  Shaw  says,  Let  us  be 
humble!  ” Let  us,  indeed!  If,  with  all  his  talents, 
which  are  considerable,  Mr.  Shaw  combined  a single 
grain  of  humility,  we  should  not  be  so  often  left  like 
hungry  sheep,  who  follow  him  but  cannot  digest  the 
preposterous  food  he  provides  for  them. 
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AN  OLD-TIME  SPORTSMAN 
Instructions  to  Young  Sportsmen  in  all  that  Relates  to 
Guns  and  Shooting.  By  Lt.-Col.  P.  Hawker. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Eric  Parker1. 
Jenkins.  15s.  net. 

THIS  is  a book  that  helps  to  solve  the  problem,  of 
birthday  and  Christmas  presents.  In  reprint- 
ing- Colonel  Hawker’s  classic  at  a reasonable 
price  Mr.  Herbert  Jenkins  has  furnished  some- 
thing that  should  certainly  go  straight  to  the 
heart  of  every  boy  worthy  of  the  name.  And 
not  merely  of  every  boy.  Anyone  at  all  interested 
in  sport,  who  has  never  been  lucky  enough  to  meet 
Colonel  Hawker  in  his  earlier  editions,  will  find  these 
three  hundred  and  thirty  pages  packed  with  tit-bits  of 
information  and  observation  and  brimming  over  with 
hints  on  most  conceivable  methods  of  taking  game.  As 
Mr.  Parker  points  out  in  his  introduction  : “ Substitute 
breech-loaders  for  muzzle  loading  guns  and  his  advice 
stands  for  us  to-day  as  it  stood  for  our  great-grand- 
fathers in  the  days  of  Waterloo.”  This  is  unquestion- 
ably true.  The  Colonel  in  1814  knew  as  much  about  the 
essentials  of  shooting  as  any  of  the  best  of  us  in  1921. 
No  doubt  we  are  able  nowadays  to  fire  a far  larger  num- 
ber of  cartridges  in  a given  number  of  minutes.  But 
there  is  such  a thing  as  sacrificing  accuracy  to  speed  ; 
and  one  of  the  perennial  perils  it  is  necessary  to  guard 
the  young  idea  against  is  that  of  banging  away  at  any 
object  regardless  of  distance.  Most  sportsmen  would 
probably  prefer  to  start  a beginner  with  only  one  barrel 
loaded  for  the  first  year  or  two.  Speed  can  be  developed 
later  on,  but  it  is  vital  that  a boy  should  be  thoroughly 
grounded,  first  of  all,  in  holding  his  gun  straight;  and 
in  that  respect  at  any  rate  Colonel  Hawker  both  as  in- 
structor and  practitioner  would  be  hard  to  beat  to-day. 

In  his  time,  of  course,  it  was  all  walking  up.  Even 
so  the  records  from  his  diary  quoted  by  Mr.  Parker, 
showing  the  proportion  of  hits  to  misses,  are  little  less 
than  astounding.  Frequently  he  never  missed  a shot 
all  day,  and  there  are  many  entries  such  as  this  : ‘‘I 
bagged  24  partridges  and  2 hares  without  one  miss  and 
I made  several  brilliant  double  shots.”  But  let  no  one 
imagine  that  he  only  shot  at  “ sitters.”  He  pours  out 
his  scorn  on  that  type  of  “ sportsman,”  finishing  up  : 
“ Such  is  my  opinion  of  a slow  poking  shot  that  I would 
sooner  see  a man  miss  in  good,  than  kill  in  bad,  style.” 
Although  the  Colonel  was  a devotee  of  every  form 
of  shooting — he  even  gives  directions  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  bagging  larks  and  fieldfares — it  is  as  a wild- 
fowler  that  he  was  unsurpassed  in  his  or  any  other  time. 
Nearly  half  the  book  is  given  over  to  this  branch  of 
sport,  and  the  fun  and  the  fearsomeness  of  it  glow 
through  his  pages.  The  Colonel’s  favourite  duck  gun, 
Old  Joe,  weighed  about  17J  lbs.,  while  the  punt  guns 
were  of  the  size  of  small  cannon.  In  fact  he  gives  us  a 
picture  of  something  closely  resembling  a light  field  gun 
to  be  fired  from  a carriage  and  wheeled  over  land.  But 
with  all  our  handier  and  deadlier  weapons  we  should 
have  our  work  cut  out  to  equal  his  six-day  bag  of  198 
widgeon,  2 curres  or  diving  ducks,  10  ducks,  1 pintail, 
3 geese,  3 hoopers,  6 curlews,  7 plovers,  and  1 coot. 
Truly  a king  among  sportsmen,  this  gentleman  of  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

ARMS,  CREST  AND  BADGE 
British  Heraldry.  By  Cyril  Davenport.  Methuen. 
6s.  net. 

THE  disease  of  dry  rot  is  one  to  which  manuals  of 
Heraldry  are  especially  prone.  The  present  little 
volume,  however,  stands  out  as  a singularly  cheerful 
exception  among  its  kind.  The  relevant  facts  of  the 
matter  are  clearly  set  forth,  not  as  so  many  dusty 
formulae,  but  with  the  life  of  things  growing  naturally 
out  of  living  traditions.  It  is  adventurous  besides, 
and  the  author  lakes  fearless  steps  in  regions  that  are 
seldom  explored.  His  very  virtue  in  his  readiness  to 
take  risks  leads  him  necessarily  now  and  then  into 


error.  It  is  not,  for  instance,  the  case  that  badges 
“ have  very  rarely  been  officially  granted  ” and  “ are 
not  as  a rule  recorded  in  the  College  of  Arms.”  They 
are  frequently  in  fact  so  granted  and  recorded  to  peers, 
baronets,  knights  and  gentlemen,  who  apply  for  them. 

The  book  is  so  well  nigh  complete  as  a manual  that 
the  absence  of  a paragraph  or  two  indicating  somewhat 
more  clearly  the  correct  usage  in  every-day  life  of 
arms,  crest  and  badge  is  an  omission  that  might  well  be 
remedied  in  future  editions.  A brief  statement  on  this 
point  would  be  of  real  value  to  those  entitled  to  bear 
these  distinctions  who  are  ignorant  as  to  how  it  should 
be  done.  It  might  be  explained,  for  instance,  that  the 
crest,  which  is  apt  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  essential 
element  of  the  armorial  bearings,  should  not,  if  the  best 
traditions  are  to  be  followed,  be  used,  as  in  recent 
years  has  become  the  practice,  apart  from  the  arms  to 
which  it  appertains.  These  may  indeed  rightly  be  used 
apart  from  the  crest,  but  as  a general  rule  the  badge 
should  appear  where  the  crest  is  thus  shown,  as  the 
device  appearing  on  notepaper,  small  articles  of  plate, 
panels  of  carriages  and  motor-cars,  and  such  like.  The 
badge,  and  no  other  emblem,  should  be  placed  upon 
livery  buttons.  It  may  also  conveniently  be  employed 
bv  the  lady  members  of  the  family,  who  are,  of  course, 
debarred  from  the  use  of  crests.  The  arms,  either  with 
or  without  their  appropriate  helmet,  crest,  wreath  and 
mantling,  may  be  used  with  finely  decorative  effect 
where  more  space  avails,  as  on  salvers  and  other  larger 
pieces  of  plate,  in  paintings,  in  sculpture  in  wood  or 
stone,  and  in  architectural  features;  in  which  last,  as 
Mr.  Davenport  observes,  there  is  excellent  tradition  for 
the  use  of  the  badge,  which  is  the  device,  too,  that 
should  be  borne  upon  the  standard. 


LIFE  IN  MEDIAEVAL  COLCHESTER 
Court  Rolls  of  the  Borough  of  Colchester.  Vol.  I. 
(1310-1352).  Translated  and  Epitomised  by  I.  H. 
Jeayes.  Published  by  Authority  of  the  Town 
Council  of  the  Borough  of  Colchester.  £2  2s.  net. 

THE  Town  Council  of  the  Borough  of  Colchester  are 
much  to  be  commended  upon  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise in  which  they  have  entered  upon  the  publication 
of  the  Court  Rolls  in  their  keeping,  and  it  is  sincerely 
to  be  hoped  that  the  first  volume  of  their  adventure  will 
meet  with  sufficient  support  to  enable  them’  to  continue 
a series  that  must  at  once  be  costly  to1  produce  and 
largely  involve  a labour  of  love  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
piler. The  task  of  translating  and  epitomising  the 
Court  Rolls  now  published  has  been  ably  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Jeayes,  and  a useful  introduction  is  contributed 
by  Mr.  Gurney  Benham.  The  volume  has  a full  and 
careful  index  which  many  times  enhances  its  utility. 

The  series  will  be  especially  valued  by  students  of 
local  history  and  of  early  English  life,  and  will  be  of 
much  service  to  genealogists  as  well.  The  population 
of  Colchester  at  the  period  covered  by  the  present 
volume  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Benham  at  about  3,000  to 
4,000,  and  there  must  be  few  of  this  number  of  whose 
daily  life  we  do  not  here  learn  something,  as  the  inhabi- 
tants appear  to  have  been  singularly  litigious  and 
turbulent  folk.  Among  many  curious  entries  may  be 
noted  those  relating  to  John  le  Schepherde,  charged 
with  “ selling  measled  meat  in  a forbidden  place  ”; 
Nicholas  Skynnere,  fined  3d.  “ for  drawing  blood  on 
Idonea  Curtays  ”;  Ric.  Pig’s  wife,  fined  for  selling  beer 
above  the  control  price  of  i^d.  a gallon;  and  Agnes  le 
Delver  who  pleads  guilty  to  a charge  of  assault  com- 
mitted by  her  “ for  want  of  chastisement  by  her 
husband.” 


“ GERMAN  EAST  ” 

The  East  African  Force.  By  Brigadier-General  C.  P. 
Fendall.  Witherby.  16s.  net. 

ANNOUNCED  as  the  first  detailed  though  unofficial 
account  by  an  authoritative  pen  of  the  campaigns 
which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  German  East  Africa, 
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this  book  is  of  considerable  interest,  but  it  will  hardly 
be  regarded  as  giving  even  a tolerably  complete  narra- 
tive of  what  took  place.  For  example,  while  a good 
deal  is  said  of  the  dash  of  the  Mounted  Brigade  under 
Deventer  to  Kindoa  Irangi  and  of  what  occurred  there, 
very  little  is  recorded  of  the  operations  that  drove  the 
Germans  out  of  the  Usambara  Valley,  operations  whose 
success  contributed  materially  to  the  occupation  later 
of  the  Central  Railway.  On  the  other  hand,  General 
Fendall  does  furnish  some  striking  information  respect- 
ing the  civil  and  administrative  condition  of  the  country 
and  adjoining  territories,  both  British  and  Portuguese, 
before  and  during  the  war,  and  he  describes  with  the 
vigour  and  vividness  of  one  who  has  experienced  them 
the  difficulties  of  movement  whether  of  men  or  supply 
that  the  Force  had  to  overcome  in  a vast  equatorial 
region  almost  entirely  destitute  of  roads.  Besides,  he 
offers  many  pertinent  and  sometimes  decidedly  frank 
criticisms  of  the  generals  and  their  commands,  and  of 
the  way  in  which  operations  were  conducted  or  miscon- 
ducted, that  tend  to  throw  light  on  parts  of  the  cam- 
paigns that  are  confessedly  rather  obscure.  He  quite 
rightly  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  General 
Smuts,  on  retiring  from  the  Chief  Command,  said 
publicly  that  the  campaign  in  East  Africa  was  over,  he 
was  utterly  mistaken,  the  truth  being  that  while  Smuts 
had  taken  a large  area  of  the  German  territory  he  had 
failed  to  destroy  the  enemy.  The  book  is  not  par- 
ticularly well  written,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  of  value 
to  the  soldier  and  the  historian. 


THE  CRUCIAL  SECOND  NOVEL 
The  Singing  Captives.  By  E.  B.  C.  Jones.  Cobden 
Sanderson.  6s.  net. 

IT  is  the  fashion  among  critics  of  the  novel  to  fix  upon 
a young  author’s  second  attempt  a peculiarly  baleful 
eye.  His  first  may,  of  course,  be  merely  ignored;  more 
frequently  it  is  treated  with  a middle-aged  good 
humour,  a sort  of  “ bless-the-dear-young-thing,  how- 
precocious-it-is  1 ” The  unanimity  with  which  the 
critics  tore  limb  from  limb  Miss  Romer  Wilson’s  second 
novel  after  the  delirium,  with  which  they  greeted 
‘ Martin  Schuler  ’ was  grotesque,  almost  indecent. 
The  fact  that  its  successor  is  the  laureate  novel  of  the 
year  may  put  out  of  countenance  those  critics  who 
would  pile  thick  earth  on  an  author  whose  second  novel 
has  not  justified  their  too  sanguine  expectations. 

We  would  have  thought  it  immodest  on  the  part  of 
Miss  E.  B.  C.  Jones  if  her  second  novel,  ‘ The  Singing 
Captives,’  had  been  better  than  her  masterly  first  novel, 

‘ Quiet  Interior.’  Frankly,  it  is  not  so  good.  The 
canvas  is  more  restricted  in  scope  and  less  defined  in 
balance  and  composition.  There  is  no  moment  so 
exalted  in  conception  and  so  serene  in  handling  as  those 
crises  in  ‘Quiet  Interior’  in  which  the  heroine  becomes 
aware  of  the  passion  she  has  aroused  in  the  man  she 
loves,  and,  later  and  more  disastrously,  learns  that  if 
indeed  she  had  aroused  passion  in  him.,  not  for  her  was 
destined  any  emotion  more  valuable.  1 The  Singing 
Captives  ’ reaches  no  such  heights;  yet  because  of  its 
very  austerities  and  negations  it  encourages  us  to  ex- 
pect even  more  than  ‘ Quiet  Interior  ’ an  achievement 
from  her  of  permanent  importance. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a more  flimsy  framework  for 
a novel.  Clouded  subtly  by  that  lassitude  which  the 
war  has  left  as  one  of  its  least  palpable  and  least  evit- 
able legacies,  Sir  Harold  Peel  and  his  family  pursue 
their  prosperous  and  tired  paths.  The  younger  son, 
Francis,  has  no  concern  more  profound  than  cricket; 
Caroline,  the  elder  daughter,  critical  and  aloof,  is 
absorbed  now  in  speculating  whether  she  would  by 
this  time  have  outgrown  her  lover  killed  in  the  War, 
now  in  a bleak  analysis  of  her  family;  her  sister  Stella 
is  occupied  mainly  in  a deliberation  among  her  suitors; 
Lady  Peel  fluctuates  from  futility  to  futility;  only 
Roden,  the  elder  son,  who  falls  in  love  with  a typist 
(“  Lady  Peel  pronounced  the  penultimate  word  in  a 


tone  suggesting  that  the  variety  of  typist  in  ques- 
tion surpassed  other  varieties  in  virulence  ”) — only 
Roden  invades  this  cultured  languor  with  a breath  from 
the  cruder  world.  Solid  as  a mountain  towers  above 
them  all  the  financial  stability  of  Sir  Harold  Peel.  The 
subsidence  of  this  mountain  into  sand  and  smoke  is  the 
climax  of  the  tale. 

The  courage  of  Miss  Jones  in  writing  a story  so  free 
from  superficial  graces  is  consummated  by  her  deter- 
mination to  end  precisely  where  the  popular  novelist 
would  begin.  She  has  skill  enough  to  have  suggested 
some  palliation  to  the  sombre  destiny  of  the  Peels.  She 
is  artist  enough  to  have  intruded  no  note  of  sickly  com- 
promise into  this  fastidious  tale. 


ENOUGH 

A Little  More.  A Morality.  By  W.  B.  Maxwell. 
Hutchinson.  8s.  6d.  net. 

BEFORE  the  reader  has  finished  a couple  of  chapters 
of  this  book  he  will  be  likely  to  turn  back  to  the 
title-page  in  order  to  make  sure  that  he  has  been  under 
no  misapprehension.  Apparently  not.  The  list  of 
novels  by  the  same  author  includes  ‘ The  Devil’s 
Garden,’  ‘ The  Guarded  Flame,’  and  other  familiar 
names.  He  will  tell  himself  that  Homer  sometimes 
nodded,  and  that,  in  later  times,  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett 
wrote  ‘ The  Pretty  Lady.’  Perhaps,  therefore,  he 
need  not  be  too  surprised  to  find  this  odd  mixture  of 
Dickens’s  ‘ Christmas  Books,’  Mr.  Leacock’s  ‘ Non- 
sense Novels,’  and  Mr.  Melville’s  melodramas  fathered 
by  Mr.  W.  B.  Maxwell.  Yet  from  time  to  time  he  will 
hardly  be  able  to  avoid  suspecting  that  the  whole  thing 
is  an  elaborate  exercise  in  leg-pulling. 

To  appreciate  its  quality  it  is  necessary  to  read  it. 
No  mere  extracts  can  do-  it  justice.  Yet  one  may  give 
some  slight  hint  of  its  manner  when  in  the  serious  vein. 

“You  say  wait,”  [cries  the  hero  passionately].  “.Mab  and  I 
love  each  other.  . . but  no  ! We  are  to  wait — to  wait — to  wait. 

I am  to  put  ice  on  my  head  . . . cool  the  hot  blood,  stifle 
every  call  of  nature,  every  instinct  of  manhood — and  wait.  . . ■ 

I tell  you,  when  I read  in  the  paper  of  my  Lord  This  or  That 
—my  Lord  Poopstick,  aged  twenty-three,  marrying  his  Lady 
Honeysuckle,  aged  twenty-two,  I am  bursting  with  envy.  I 
think:  What  have  I done  that  a curse  should  fall  on  me? 
Fate.  . . I have  lost  the  freedom  of  the  peasant,  and  not 
gained  the  power  of  the  noble.”  “ Jack — my  boy,  [his  father 
says  brokenly]  “ when  you  talk  like  this,  you  knock  down  all 
my  house  of  cards.” 

And,  it  may  be  added,  all  the  breath  out  of  the  reader  s 
body. 

Later,  when  this  poor  and  honest  father  inherits  a 
fortune  and  moves  into  a splendid  flat  in  Knightsbridge, 
we  are  introduced  to  various  figures  of  the  gay  world  : 
the  wicked  baronet,  married,  yet  seeking  as  his  para- 
mour “ your  fascinating  daughter — that  delicious  Miss 
Primrose”;  the  Honourable  “Dolly”  Faring,  who 
has  the  privilege  of  “ rubbin’  shoulders  with  Royalty  ”; 
young  Mr.  Blyth  (many  of  the  characters  have  names 
of  a descriptive  kind)  w:ho  laughs  continuously  (“What 
says  the  poet?  Ha  ! Ha  ! Ha  ! ‘ Laugh  and  the  world 
laughs  with  you.’  Ha  ! Ha  ! Ha  ! ”);  bad  Mr.  Lyme, 
M.P.,  who  attempts  to  abduct  a virtuous  girl  in  the 
King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  but  is  defeated  by  the  provi- 
dential arrival  in  the  nick  of  time  of  the  hero,  wearing 
the  spangled  fancy  dress  in  which  he  had  meant  to  at- 
tend an  unusually  expensive  ball.  Villain  and  police- 
men bite  the  ground,  but  the  hero  is  overpowered  and 
borne  off  to  gaol,  still  bellowing  encouragements  to  the 
lady:  “ He  can’t  hurt  you  now.  . . I love  you,  my 
darling.  . • No  one  else  in  the  world. 

The  scenes  in  low  life  which  succeed  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  father  (who  recovers  most  of  his  h’s,  now  that  he 
is  no  longer  a parvenu ) are  about  as  convincing;  and  the 
story  closes  with  the  rescue  of  the  ruined  family  from 
starvation  by  their  former  servant  (“  dear  old  Sarah  ), 
who,  despite  their  insulting  treatment  of  her  in  their 
days  of  affluence,  supports  them  on  her  own  savings 
until  such  time  as  it  is  discovered  that  they  have  not 
really  lost  all  their  money.  Enough  has  been  saved 
from-  the  wreck  to  place  them  in  exactly  the  same  posi- 
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tion  as  they  were  in  before  Uncle  Nicholas  (presumed 
from  his  name  and  deportment  to  be  the  devil  in  dis- 
guise) destroyed  their  contentment  by  making  them  his 
heirs.  Father,  mother  and  children  (these  provided 
with  suitably  respectable  mates  of  their  own  class) 
gather  once  more  about  the  frugal  but  festive  board,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Carillon  (son-in-law)  says  grace.  . . . 

Morally,  this  “ morality  ” is  above  reproach;  from 
any  literary  point  of  view,  it  is  indescribable. 


A SECOND  BREW 

Penny  Royal.  By  J.  B.  Morton.  Philip  Allan.  6s.  6d. 
net. 

IN  this  well-produced  little  volume  of  essays  in  vaga- 
bondage Mr.  Morton  offers  us  ale,  the  good  old  nut- 
brown  variety  associated  in  the  mind — only  in  the  mind 
- — with  good  old  English  inns.  Unfortunately  for  him 
he  is  by  no  means  the  first  purveyor  of  this  celebrated 
brand.  The  beer  and  bonhomie  tradition  has  been  so 
sedulously  drawn  upon  by  master  hands  that  it  needs  a 
very  cunning  brew  to-day  to  work  potently  upon  an 
inured  system.  Messrs.  Belloc  & Company’s  fine  ales 
are  hard  to  beat,  and  it  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that 
Mr.  Morton’s  mixture  tastes  a little  flat.  Indeed,  every 
one  is  doing  it.  Competition  has  vulgarised  even  the 
Sussex  Downs,  and  since  Mr.  Chesterton  “ made  the 
rolling  English  road  ” it  has  developed  into  such  a 
fashionable  thoroughfare  as  almost  to  become  an  omni- 
bus route. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  handicaps  Mr.  Morton  does  the 
thing  extraordinarily  well — or,  at  least,  he  did.  For 
though  in  ‘ Penny  Royal  ’ we  find  ourselves  once  more 
in  the  pleasant  company  which  made  the  perusal  of 
‘ Enchanter’s  Nightshade  ’ such  a delight,  we  feel,  alas, 
that  their  companionship  has  deteriorated.  They  seem 
to  have  said  their  best  things  in  the  first  volume,  to  have 
sung  their  merriest  songs,  talked  their  most  engaging 
nonsense.  We  miss  much  of  the  old  topsy-turvy 
enthusiasm,  the  tilting  at  windmills.  These  new  adven- 
tures are  somehow  less  alluring,  the  wit  of  the  adven- 
turers less  spontaneous,  their  laughter  a shade  too  loud. 
Our  happy  band  of  pilgrims  seems,  in  a word,  less 
happy.  We  know  not  why,  but  we  have  a suspicion 
that  it  is  because  they  feel  Mr.  Morton  is  over-working. 

‘ Penny  Royal  ’ in  fact  is  none  too  carefully- done  and 
does  not  hang  well  together.  It  is  slight  and  over- 
diverse.  This  the  author  is  only  too  eager  to  acknow- 
ledge, forestalling  and  disarming  the  critic  at  any  flag- 
rant instance  by  an  interpolated  paragraph  of  charm- 
ingly spoken  justification.  Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  book  is  a failure.  It  is  only  that  in  comparison 
with  the  self-imposed  standard  of  the  earlier  volume. 
One  came  to  that  with  an  open  mind  and  received  a 
refreshing  draught ; one  comes  to  this  licking  the  lips  in 
expectancy  and  goes  away  not  indeed  empty  but  only 
very  partially  satisfied,  and  regretting  that  Mr.  Morton 
felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  provide  a second  brew. 
It  is  sadly  under  proof. 


McBRIDE’S  FIRST  WIFE 
McBride's  First  Wife.  By  Margaret  Baillie  Saunders. 
Hutchinson.  8s.  6d.  net. 

THE  chronology  of  this  story  is  puzzling.  It  opens 
at  a period  after  (or  at  least  during)  the  Great  War, 
and  nine  or  more  years  pass  before  the  last  page  is 
reached,  so  that  the  author  must  be  dealing  latterly 
with  those  upon  which  the  locust  has  as  yet  only  cast 
an  eye  of  anticipatory  appetite.  She  is,  of  course, 
entitled  to  do  so,  if  she  sees  fit,  but  this  prophetic 
method  is  destructive  to  all  sense  of  reality.  Reality, 
however,  is  probably  hardly  the  chief  aim,  of  Mrs. 
Baillie  Saunders.  Her  account  of  the  doings  of  a re- 
nowned Scots  doctor,  son  of  a University  Provost  and 
himself  resident  for  many  years  in  Harley  Street,  yei 
still  handicapped  with  the  diction  of  an  Andrew  Fair- 


service  or  Edie  Ochiltrie;  of  his  legitimate  wife,  no  less 
aggressively  Caledonian,  living  humbly  in  Hoxton;  of 
his  bigamous  marriage  with  the  beautiful  and  wealthy 
Lola,  “ doping  ” herself  in  “ princely  flats  ” and  feast- 
ing in  the  “ huge  Salle  du  Diner  ” of  the  Brighton 
Metropole;  of  his  unusually  gifted  daughter  (on  the 
Hoxton  side  of  the  blanket)  who,  was  capable  of  dealing 
with  “ endless  Beethoven  sonatas  ” at  the  age  of  ten, 
while  still  insisting  on  the  living  humanity  of  her 
dollies;  of  her  distinguished  marriage;  of  the  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  of  the  true  Mrs.  McBride  to  murder  her 
rival,  the  opportune  death  (from  non-criminal  causes) 
of  the  latter  and  of  the  doctor  himself,  and  so  forth — 
all  this  has  no  close  relationship,  it  may  be  guessed,  to 
the  world  of  actuality.  Moreover,  with  some  patches 
of  picturesqueness,  it  is  sown  with  blunders  of  construc- 
tion, of  spelling,  of  punctuation,  of  quotation  and  of 
fact.  But  it  is  written  with  real  enjoyment,  and  books 
so  written  will  almost  invariably  be  read  with  enjoyment 
by  a greater  or  smaller  public. 


Shorter  Notices 

Common  Plants.  By  Macgregor  Skene.  Melrose.  6s.  net._  _ 

Professor  J.  A.  Thompson,  who  has  a peculiar  gift  of  inquisitive 
insight  into  the  ways  of  nature,  has  inspired  the  first  of  his  con- 
tributors to  the  ” Common  Things  ” series  with  an  apostolic 
gift.  No  botanical  book  exists  that  gives  so  clear  and  philoso- 
phic a purview  of  the  way  of  a plant  in  the  earth  or  water.  A 
text-book  that  makes  really  good  reading  is  not  a common 
thing  ; and  this  one  is  almost  exciting.  One  is  glad  to  see  the 
latest  discoveries  and  theories  included,  such  as  the  finding  of 
the  aboriginal  wheat  on  Mount  Hermon  in  the  war,  and  the 
newer  views  on  plants  that  have  rejected  sex.  The  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Biffin’s  work  on  hybridisation  at  Cambridge  is  well 
deserved,  and  the  account  of  Mendelism  is  a model  of  condensed 
explanation  * Common  Plants  ’ is  an  ideal  introduction  to  the 
study  of  plants  and  indeed  to  the  history  of  evolution,  whether 
for  a student  or  an  idle  countryman. 

British  Insect  Life.  By  Edward  Step.  Werner  Laurie.  10s.  6d. 

net. 

Mr.  Step  has  written  so  many  books  that  he  has  developed  the 
art  of  bookmaking  to  a peculiar  pitch.  He  writes  for  instruction 
rather  than  charm  ; but  he  has  a gift  of  selection  and  of  sim- 
plicity. His  illustrations,  which  are  many  and  good,  are  a real 
help  to  identification.  Compression  is  sometimes  overdone,  as 
in  the  life  history  of  the  ladybird,  which  omits  the  essential 
details  of  life  and  death,  or  of  the  mayfly,  which  omits  the  great 
disproportion  of  sexes.  But  Mr.  Step  is  an  accurate  historian 
and  an  admirable  guide  for  the  beginner.  The  book  is  the  more 
valuable  since  accounts  of  British  insects  (other  than  butterflies 
and  moths)  are  few  and  not  good. 

Silver  : Pewter  : Sheffield  Plate.  The  Home  Connoisseur  Series. 

By  Fred  W.  Burgess.  Routledge.  12s.  6d.  net. 

It  is  observed  by  the  writer  in  his  preface  to  this  work  that 
every  volume  added  to  the  * Home  Connoisseur  Series  should 
extend  its  usefulness.”  If  the  present  example  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a typical  member  of  the  series  in  question,  we  are  unable  to 
share  this  pious  hope,  as  the  book,  which  is  pretentiously  writ- 
ten, would  appear  to  contribute  nothing  to  the  subjects  of  which 
it  professes  to  treat  and  to  serve  no  useful  purpose  whatever. 
We  are  impelled  to  notice  it  solely  in  the  desire  to  protest  against 
the  waste  involved  in  the  issue  of  an  expensive  work  of  a type 
that  is  becoming  sadly  too  prevalent.  The  egregious  shoddiness 
of  its  contents  may  be  fairly  illustrated  by  the  following  defini- 
tion : “ Pewter,”  we  are  told,  “ is  the  name  given  to  the  amal- 
gam which  has  been  used  from  very  early  times  as  the  material 
from  which  many  useful  domestic  articles  have  been  made. 
This  material,  we  are  further  informed,  “ was  sometimes  silver- 
gilt  ”! 

An  Introduction  to  Mythology,  by  Lewis  Spence  (Harrap,  12s. 
6d.  net),  is  a quite  praiseworthy  attempt  to  formulate  the  prin- 
ciples of  a science  of  mythology.  There  is  a real  necessity  foi 
such  a work,  and  we  are  sure  that  Mr.  Spence’s  contribution 
will  be  of  permanent  value,  if  only  for  the  opposition  it  will 
rouse.  We  do  not  contest  his  industry  and  knowledge  of  the 
subject  but  his  judgment  seems  sadly  wanting.  Examples  are 
not  to  seek— in  the  first  few  pages  a Scottish  fisherman  is  called 
“ a flint  and  the  son  of  a flint,”  and  thereupon  is  identified  with 
the  thunder  god  and  made  a deity  of  the  storm.  The  story  of 
Jupiter  and  Leda  exhibits  Jupiter  as  a totem,  and  the  objection 
of  the  late  Anglo-Saxons  to  eating  goose,  or  of  present-day 
Scots  to  eating  rabbit,  make  these  totems  also.  Far  too  much  is 
made  of  Mexican  and  Amerind  folk-tales— many  of  them  hardly 
to  be  classed  as  mythology  at  all.  As  a matter  of  fact  Mr. 
Spence  is  not  of  the  standing  among  students  to  speak  with  the 
authority  he  assumes,  and  some  friend  should  have  reminded  him 
of  Dr.  Johnson’s  advice  to  the  opinionated  lady.  The  book  is 
well  got  up  and  has  a useful  index. 
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The  Substitute  Millionaire,  by  H.  Footner  (Collins,  7s.  (id.  net), 
is  the  romance  of  a young  man  who  suddenly  learns  that  he  is 
the  heir  of  a millionaire  whom  he  has  never  met  or  connected 
with  his  future.-  He  finds  that  his  benefactor  was  murdered  by 
1 band  of  anarchists  and  sets  himself  to  discover  and  bring  them 
o justice.  To  do  this  unobserved  he  persuades  a young  man 
o take  his  name  and  fill  his  position,  while  he  is  known  as  the 
jecretary.  This  leads  to  some  amusing  situations,  the  best  of 
them  being  the  discovery  of  the  chief  of  the  band  in  the  person 
of  the  costumier  to  whom  the  young  man  went  for  his  disguises. 

Sally  Victrix,  by  Katharine  Tynan  (Collins,  7s.  Gd.  net),  is  far 
below  this  gifted  author’s  usual  level  of  ability.  It  is  a story 
full  of  worn-out  situations — the  dancing-girl  of  dazzling  beauty 
and  purity,  the  young  peer-to-be  who  marries  her,  the  Captain 
Costigan  father,  and  the  usual  chorus  of  relatives.  It  was 
apparently  written  for  the  sake  of  showing  the  difference  between 
the  Ulster  Protestant  servants  and  the  Roman  Catholic  house- 
hold, and  fails  even  there  by  exaggerating  their  hardness  and 
giving  them  no  redeeming  features.  The  book  is  a mistake. 

The  Top  Landing,  by  Percy  J.  Brebner  (Fisher  Unwin,  7s.  6d. 
net),  is  that  of  a house  in  Tournelles,  the  head-quarters  of  an 
artist  colony,  and  the  story  is  that  of  the  loves  of  a young  man 
and  woman  who  chance  to  occupy  adjoining  flats.  He  is  a 

writer,  she  a painter.  Both  have  done  their  duty  in  the  war, 
but  as  they  come  to  love  one  another,  he  has  to  confess  to  a 
crime  and  prison,  and  when  she  has  forgiven  him,  she  has  to 
confess  to  the  fact  that,  blinded  by  theories,  she  has  been  another 
man’s  unmarried  wife.  The  situations  are  dramatic  and  on  the 
whole  well  handled  and  the  plot  is  excellent. 

The  Man  on  the  Other  Side,  by  Ada  Barnett  (Allen  and  Unwin, 
7s.  6d.  net),  is  the  story  of  a little  country  farmhouse  and  its 
land,  which  had  been  so  dearly  loved  by  the  man  who  lived  in 
it  before  the  war  that  his  wraith  came  back  to  it  when  he  was 
killed.  By  good  fortune  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a woman  who 
was  sensitive  not  only  to  its  beauty  but  to  the  spiritual  influences 
of  the  place,  and  she  was  able  to  carry  on  the  dead  man’s  work 
and  bring  peace  to  those  who  had  lost  him.  Those  who  can 
make  the  necessary  assumptions  will  find  the  book  one  of  much 
beauty  and  sympathy  with  nature. 

Good  Grain,  by  Emmeline  Morrison  (Long,  8s.  6d.  net),  is 
advertised  as  winning  a ;£500  prize  in  a competition.  It  is  the 
story  of  a boy  of  genius,  a girl,  and  their  benefactor  and  guar- 
dian. Boy  and  girl  fall  in  love  and  anticipate  marriage.  They 
are  parted  and  the  girl  marries  her  guardian.  He  suspects  her 
faithfulness,  wrongly,  and  she  runs  away,  is  rescued  by  the 
boy,  and  as  both  behave  decently  in  the  circumstances,  show 
that  they  are  good  in  grain.  A capable  but  undistinguished  piece 
of  work. 


October  Magazines 

The  Fortnightly  offers  an  unusually  varied  choice  of  reading 
apart  from  its  political  and  sociological  articles.  Mr.  Julian 
Huxley  describes  the  bird  life  of  Spitzbergen  and  relates  it  to 
the  physical  geography  of  the  island.  Mr.  Gosse  gives  us  4 Some 
Recollections  of  Lord  Wolseley  ’ as  a military  historian  who  was 
afraid  to  take  the  initiative  in  criticism.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  writes 
on  suicide  from  the  point  of  view  of  a believer  in  the  future  life. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Lawrence  describes  the  career  of  one  of  the  great 
actors  before  Garrick — Henry  Mossop — and  Mr.  Ellis  tells  us  of 
the  career  of  4 Austin  Dobson  ’ with  some  personal  reminiscences. 
The  letters  of  Carlyle  published  by  Mr.  Gorrie  belong  to  the 
early  period  (1820)  and  are  addressed  to  a Mr.  John  Fergusson, 
afterwards  a successful  teacher.  An  excellent  paper  by  Mr. 
Robert  Crozier  Long  gives  an  account  of  the  general  financial 
position  of  the  German  government,  and  another  by  “ Damon 
of  the  prospects  of  the  Baghdad  railway. 

Blackwood  might  almost  be  called  a sporting  number.  The 
serial  describes  a novice  at  grouse-shooting.  Mr.  Long  describes 
some  mixed  winter  shooting  in  the  West  of  Ireland  ranging  from 
grouse  to  wild  geese,  and  another  paper  is  devoted  to  shooting  in 
Ceylon.  The  remainder  is  well  up  to  the  high  standard  of 
Blackwood. 

Cornhill  continues  to  grow  in  interest.  Dr.  Grenfell  Baker 
describes  the  last  days  of  Sir  Richard  Burton,  there  are  two 
interesting  short  stories,  Mr.  Copplestone  vindicates  the  claim  of 
Hawkins  against  Drake  as  being  our  greatest  Elizabethan  sailor, 
and  there  are  some  amusing  4 Americana.’ 

The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  begins  a serial  by  M.  Estaunie 
4 L’Appel  de  la  Route,’  and  has  a study  by  M.  Paul  Hazard  of 
4 Les  Plagiats  de  Stendhal.’  The  Mercure  de  France  is  running 
a story  by  M.  Jean  Psichari  4 Le  Solitaire  du  Pacifique.’ 

The  East  and  the  West  contains  a note  on  the  importance  of 
the  new  national  phonetic  script  adopted  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment in  1918  containing  only  forty  symbols  instead  of  the  thir- 
teen thousand  separate  44  characters  ” at  present  in  use.  Dr. 
Moule  translates  some  unpublished  14th  century  letters  from  mis- 
sionary friars  in  the  East. 

La  Revue  de  Geneve  is  an  exceptionally  good  number.  It  opens 
with  some  unpublished  fragments  of  the  4 Journal  Intime  ’ of 
Amie  in  commemoration  of  his  centenary  this  month,  continues 
with  a new  paper  of  Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore  on  4 The  Religion 


of  the  Forest,’  a paper  by  Edouard  Bonis  on  4 The  Future  of 
Europe,’  some  poems  of  Alexander  Block,  and  a very  important 
paper  by  Herr  Walter  Rathenau,  the  German  Minister  of  Re- 
construction, on  4 L’Apogde  du  Capitalisme.  Among  the 
4 Chroniques  Nationales  ’ the  best  is  an  account  by  M.  Paul  Lan- 
dormy  of  4 Le  Groupe  des  Six  ’ — the  young  French  group  of 
musical  revolutionaries.  A first-rate  paper  by  M.  W.  Martin  on 
4 The  international  organisation  of  intellectual  work  ’ closes  the 
number.  


Books  Received 


ESSAYS  AND  BELLES  LETTRES 

A Traveller  in  Little  Things.  By  W.  H.  Hudson.  Dent : 10s.  6d.  net. 

Dramatic  Technique.  By  G.  P.  Baker.  Cape:  18s.  net. 

Last  Studies  in  Criminology.  By  H.  B.  Irving.  Collins:  15s.  net. 

Love  and  Unlove.  By  Harold  Child.  Duckworth  : 6s.  net. 

The  Craft  of  Fiction.  By  Percy  Lubbock.  Cape:  9s.  net. 

The  World  of  the  Theatre.  Impressions  and  Memoirs.  By  J.  T.  Grein. 
Heinemann  : 6s.  net 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 

From  Private  to  Field  Marshal.  By  F.  M.  Sir  William  Robertson.  Con- 
stable : 21s.  net. 

Ireland  and  the  Empire  at  tiie  Court  of  Conscience.  By  A.  E.  Dublin, 
Talbot  Press  : 3d.  net. 

Outline  History  of  Greek  Religion.  By  L.  R.  Farnell.  Duckworth  s 
Student  Series.  Vol.  I.  Duckworth  : 6s  net. 

The  Economic  History  of  Ireland  from  the  Union  to  the  Famine.  By 
George  O’Brien.  Longmans  : 21s.  net. 

The  Study  of  Roman  History.  By  Bernard  W.  Henderson.  Duckworth  s 
Student  Series.  Vol.  II.  Duckworth:  6s.  net. 

A History  of  the  Great  War.  Vol.  I.  By  John  Buchan.  Nelson:  25s.  net. 

Queen  Alexandra.  By  W.  «R.  H.  Trowbridge,  hisher  Unwin:  21s.  net. 


TRAVEL  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY 
Among  the  Hill-folk  of  Algeria.  By  M.  W.  Hilton-Simpson.  Fisher 
Unwin  : 21s.  net. 

By  Locii  and  Stream.  Angling  Sketches  by  R.  C.  Bridgett.  Jenkins  : 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Mogreb-el-Acksa  A Journey  in  Morocco.  By  R.  B.  Cunmnghame 
Graham  Revised  Edition.  Duckworth  : 18s.  net. 

The  Heart  of  Nature.  By  Sir  Francis  Younghusband.  Murray  : 12s.  net. 
The  Rift  Valleys  and  Geology  of  East  Africa.  By  J.  W.  Gregory.  Seeley 
Service  : 32s.  net 

VERSE 

An  English  Anthology  of  Prose  and  Poetry.  Compiled  and  arranged  by 
Sir  Henry  Newbolt.  Dent  : 10s.  6d.  net. 

Down  Here  the  Hawthorn.  By  Thomas  Moult.  Heinemann  : 5s.  net. 
Public  School  Verse.  1920—1921.  An  Anthology.  Heinemann  : 3s.  6d.  net. 
The  Children's  Garland  of  Verse.  Gathered  by  Grace  Rhys.  Dent  : 7s.  6d. 


net. 

The  Watchers  on  Gallipoli. 
2s.  6d.  net. 


By  G.  C.  Duggan. 
FICTION 


Dublin,  Hodges  Figgis  : 


A Song  of  Araby.  By  John  Guisborough.  Mills  & Boon  : 8s.  6d.  net. 
Branded.  By  Gerald  Biss.  Stanley  Paul  : 2s.  net. 

Favourite  French  Fairy  Tales.  By  Barbara  Douglas.  Harrap  : 7s.  6d.  net. 
Horace  and  the  Bird.  By  Robert  A.  Hamblin.  Allen  & Unwin  : 7s.  6d. 


net. 

Red,  White  and  Grey.  By  Lady  Miles.  Hutchinson  : 8s.  6d.  net. 

The  Barn.  By  Edward  Lewis.  Allen  & Unwin  : 8s.  6d.  net. 

The  Black  Opal.  By  Katharine  S.  Prichard.  Heinemann  : 8s.  6d.  net. 

The  Confession  of  Ursula  Trent.  By  W.  L.  George.  Chapman  & Hall  : 
8s.  6d.  net. 

The  Ghost  Girl.  By  Mary  Marlowe.  Collins  : 7s.  6d,  net. 

The  Red  Knight.  By  F.  Brett  Young  Collins  : 7s.  6d.  net. 

Told  at  “The  Plume."  By  Eden  Phillpotts.  Hurst  & Blackett  : 8s.  6d.  net. 

To  Let.  By  John  Galsworthy.  Heinemann  : 7s.  net. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

A History  of  Fly  Fishing  for  Trout.  By  J.  W.  Hills.  Allan  : 12s.  6d.  net. 

Christian  Marriage  at  the  Cross  Roads.  By  the  Rev.  W.  C.  E.  Newbolt. 
Skeffiington  : 2s.  6d.  net. 

Dancing  for  Strength  and  Beauty.  By  Edward  Scott.  Allen  and  Unwin: 
12s.  6d.  net. 

Georgia.  A Social  Democratic  Peasant  Republic.  By  Karl  Kautsky.  Inter- 
national Bookshops  Ltd.  : 2s.  net.  . 

Journal  of  the  Folk-Song  Society.  No.  25.  Printed  privately  for  the 
members  of  the  Society  and  published  at  19,  Berners  Street 

On  Some  Antiquities  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Dunecht  House,  Aber- 
deenshire. By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  G.  F.  Browne.  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press:  £3  3s.  net.  . 

Organic  Evolution.  By  Major  Leonard  Darwin.  Cambridge  University 
Press  : 4s.  net. 

Passages  for  Paraphrase,  Interpretation  and  Precis.  Edited  by  D.  M.  J. 
James.  Blackwood  : 2s.  net. 

The  British  Israel  Fallacy.  By  L.  E.  P.  Erith.  Mowbray:  Is.  6d.  net. 

The  Depths  of  the  Soul.  Psycho-Analytical  Studies.  By  Dr.  Stekel.  Kegan 
Paul  : 6s.  6d.  net. 

The  Hot  Springs  of  New  Zealand.  By  A.  S.  Herbert.  Lewis  : 15s.  net. 

The  Prevention  of  Cancer.  By  Robert  Bell,  M.D.  Bell  : 3s.  6d.  net. 

London  of  the  Future.  By  the  London  Society.  Fisher  Unwin  : 42s.  net. 


A Library  List 

Across  the  Sahara:  Kufara.  By  Rosita  Forbes.  Cassell.  . 

A History  of  American  Literature.  Vols.  iii  and  iv.  Cambridge  University 
Press. 

*A  Prince  in  Petrograd.  By  Edgar  Jepson.  Odhams. 

Astarte.  By  Raph  Earl  of  Lovelace.  Christophers. 

Back  to  Methusaleh.  A Metabiological  Pentateuch.  By  George  Bernard 
Shaw.  Constable. 

^Coquette.  By  Frank  Swinnerton.  Methuen. 

Dante.  1321-1921.  Essays  in  Commemoration.  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
Instructions  to  Young  Sportsmen  in  all  that  Relates  to  Guns  and  Shoot- 
ing. By  Lt.-Col.  P.  Hawker,  edited  by  Eric  Parker.  Jenkins. 

* Joanna  Godden.  By  Sheila  Kaye-Smith.  Cassell. 

Life  and  Letters  of  John  Gay.  By  Lewis  Melville.  O’Connor. 

*Memoirs  of  a Midget.  By  Walter  de  la  Mare.  Collins. 

^General  Bramble.  By  Andr6  Maurois.  Lane. 

Modern  Democracies.  By  James,  Lord  Bryce.  Macmillan. 

More  Essays  on  Books.  By  A.  Clutton  Brock.  Methuen. 

Portraits  of  the  Nineties.  By  E.  T.  Raymond.  Fisher  Llnwin. 

Oueen  Victoria.  By  Lytton  Strachey.  Chatto  and  Windus. 

*Rich  Relatives.  By  Compton  Mackenzie.  Seeker. 

Miscellanies,  Literary  and  Political.  By  Lord  Rosebery.  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. 

Streaks  of  Life.  By  Ethel  Smyth.  Longmans. 

The  Peace  Negotiations.  By  Robert  Lansing.  Constable.^ 

The  Press  and  the  General  Staff.  By  Neville  Lytton.  Collins. 

*Vf.ra.  By  the  author  of  ‘ Elizabeth  and^  Her  German  Garden.  Macmillan. 
With  the  Battle  Cruisers.  By  Filson  Young.  Cassell. 

*An  asterisk  against  the  title  of  a hook  signifies  that  it  is  Fiction. 
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The  City 

Beginning  with  next  week’s  issue,  this  Department 
of  the  Saturday  Review  will  he  conducted  by  Mr. 
Hartley  Withers,  lately  Editor  of  the  ' Economist.’ 

The  Stock  Markets 

THE  Stock  Exchange  is  awaiting  the  Govern- 
ment’s proposed  measures  for  assisting  trade, 
and  meanwhile  there  is  little  business  pass- 
ing, apart  from  investment  in  new  issues.  The 
speedy  success  of  the  comparatively  large  South 
African  loan  was  a sign  of  the  times.  Investors 
are  ready  enough  to  place  their  money  into 
high-grade  securities,  but  they  are  averse  to  paying 
brokers’  commissions.  They  will  have  plenty  of  choice 
in  the  near  future  in  the  shape  of  Electrical  and  other 
Industrial  Debentures  and  Preference  shares.  Until 
the  trade  relief  scheme  has  been  definitely  formulated, 
one  can  form  little  idea  of  its  prospects  of  success. 
Probably  it  will  be  on  the  lines  of  Sir  Edward  Moun- 
tain’s proposal  that  a committee  should  be  formed  of 
representatives  of  the  leading  banks  and  insurance 
companies,  and  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  committee  would  insure  British  manufacturers  and 
merchants,  at  a reasonable  premium,  in  respect  of 
extended  credits  given  to  firms  in  the  distressed 
countries.  Some  of  our  leading  bankers  are  known  to 
be  opposed  to  such  a scheme,  unless  the  Treasury 
guarantees  them  against  loss.  Sir  E.  Mountain 
believes  that  his  plan  would  cost  the  Government 
nothing,  and  might  give  them  a considerable  profit. 
It  is  admittedly  only  a temporary  measure  pending  the 
development  of  the  Ter  Meulen  bond  scheme. 

Industrials 

Following  upon  better  trade  advices  respecting  the 
Eastern  demand  for  Lancashire  goods,  there  has  been 
some  improvement  in  the  leading  Textiles  under  the 
lead  of  Fine  Cotton  Spinners.  Courtaulds,  however, 
were  a dull  spot,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  market  was  a 
little  too  optimistic  in  assuming  that  no  part  of  a big 
decreased  account  would  come  on  the  market.  This 
company,  with  others,  is  feeling  the  effects  of  Con- 
tinental competition,  and  has  had  to  reduce  its  prices, 
but  it  has  a big  unrealised  asset  in  the  American  Viscose 
business  and  the  financial  position  is  strong.  Other- 
wise chief  interest  attaches  to  the  numerous  new  issues 
made  or  impending.  There  is  a big  batch  of  Electrical 
Debentures  in  the  offing,  and  altogether  some  six  and 
a half  millions  of  new  capital  will  be  required  by  Indus- 
trial companies  in  the  near  future,  in  addition  to  the 
Ceylon  Government  loan  of  £3,000,000.  It  seems  a 
pity  that  these  issues  could  not  have  been  spread  over 
the  last  two  months  instead  of  coming  altogether. 
However  attractive  the  terms  offered,  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  the  absorbing  capacity  of  the  investor 
is  limited,  and  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  realise 
old  holdings  in  order  to  apply  for  new. 

Currency  and  Exchange 

In  view  of  the  further  fall  in  the  mark  and  the  chaotic 
state  of  the  exchanges  in  general,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Sound  Currency  Association,  under  the 
presidency  of  Earl  Beauchamp,  is  organising  an  inter- 
national conference  <l  to  draw  up  a programme  of  the 
steps  which  it  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  take  to  re- 
habilitate the  currencies  of  various  countries  and  re- 


establish the  gold  standard.”  The  association  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  undertaking  a task  the  stupendous 
nature  of  which  might  seem  to  others  to  be  overwhelm- 
ing. The  first  step  towards  financial  equilibrium,  with 
a nation  as  with  an  individual,  is  to  balance  expenditure 
and  revenue.  It  is  also  highly  desirable  that  paper 
currency  or  promises  to  pay  should  not  exceed  the 
tangible  security  behind  them.  Non-observance  of 
these  essentials  is  of  course,  responsible  for  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  currencies,  notably  that  of  the  mark. 
The  exchange  value  of  the  latter  in  relation  to  sterling 
has  lately  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  Exoessive  specula- 
tion in  exchange,  which  in  this  case  must  mean  heavy 
selling  of  marks,  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  the  recent 
slump.  But  the  cause  of  the  selling  is  more  important, 
and  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  knowledge  that  furthel 
depreciation  is  inevitable  so  long  as  budgets  fail  ta 
balance  and  the  printing  machine  works  unchecked. 
But,  as  we  in  this  country  have  discovered  during  the 
last  12  months  or  so,  deflation  is  a heroic  and  very 
painful  remedy,  and  Germany’s  hesitation  to  face  the 
consequences  of  such  a policy  at  this  juncture  is  easily 
understood.  Nevertheless  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any 
other  course  can  avert  financial  disaster  for  her.  In 
the  circumstances,  the  efforts  of  the  Sound  Currency 
Association  will  be  viewed  at  least  with  admiration  if 
not  with  any  great  degree  of  optimism. 

Common  Action  Necessary 

Clearly  a private  body  of  this  kind  can  do  nothing  but 
make  suggestions,  though  it  is  desirable  that  this  para- 
mount question  should  again  be  considered  by  the 
world’s  leading  financial  experts.  Little  enough  has 
been  done  since  the  Brussels  Conference  to  carry  out  its 
recommendations,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  any 
progress  can  be  made  until  the  Governments  of  the 
Allies  and  the  United  States  agree  upon  a com- 
mon line  of  action.  Probably  no  single  measure 
would  have  more  widespread  results  in  checking  the 
demoralisation  of  the  exchanges  than  a mutual  cancel- 
lation of  war  debts.  Great  Britain  owes  the  United 
States  Government  £865,000,000,  and  the  debts  due  to 
us  are  approximately  double  that  sum,  but  are  to  a very 
great  extent  irrecoverable.  Why  not,  it  is  asked,  agree 
to  the  mutual  elimination  of  these  war  debts  and  start 
afresh?  It  is  held  that  the  trade  advantages  that 
would  accrue  to  the  United  States  and  ourselves  would 
more  than  compensate  for  the  apparent  sacrifices 
involved.  A leading  British  banker  has  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  initiative  in  this  matter  should  come 
from  our  Government. 

Rubber  Market  Prominent 

One  of  the  brightest  markets  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
recently  has  been  that  of  Rubber  shares.  This  is  due 
to  the  improved  trade  figures  which  show  that  while 
America  has  resumed  buying  of  the  raw  commodity, 
the  production  on  the  plantations  has  been  much  re- 
duced. Last  week  the  deliveries  from,  stock  exceeded 
the  imports  by  about  570  tons,  and  it  looks  as  though 
the  statistical  position  has  begun  to  move  in  favour  of 
producers.  Once  this  is  generally  realised  it  may  be 
expected  that  active  buying,  especially  for  forward 
delivery,  will  begin.  In  any  case  the  price  of  the  stuff 
has  latterly  undergone  some  improvement.  The 
monthly  crop  returns  issued  by  the  plantation  com- 
panies show  in  a good  many  cases  a reduction  of  50  per 
cent,  in  output,  and  among  the  big  producers  especi- 
ally, the  curtailment  is  most  marked.  This  is  the  too- 
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long-deferred  but  obvious  way  of  meeting  an  over- 
stocked market  at  a time  of  world-wide  trade  depres- 
sion. It  may  be  surmised,  however,  that  while  the 
visible  supplies  of  rubber  are  admittedly  large,  the  in- 
visible supplies,  comprising  manufacturers’  stocks,  both 
of  the  raw  material  and  of  finished  goods,  have  fallen 
very  low.  If  this  view  be  correct  a sustained  buying 
movement  may  well  set  in  at  no'  distant  date. 

Share  Prospects 

In  the  Share  Market  there  has  been  some  little  re- 
action following  a sharp1  advance,  but  the  tone  is  un- 
doubtedly better  all  round.  Brokers  report  more 
enquiries  than  for  many  months  past,  but  the  supply 
or  shares  is  small,  especially  ot  the  good  class  variety. 
Extreme  caution  in  buying  is  advisable.  Strongly 
financed  companies  with  good  forward  sales  of  rubber 
are  far  from  numerous,  and  a purchase  outside  this 
group  is  distinctly  risky.  As  soon  as  the  rubber  market 
is  definitely  on  the  mend  it  is  probable  that  dozens  of 
companies  will  be  appealing  for  additional  funds  to 
meet  deficits,  and  to  provide  further  working  capital. 
This  unpleasant  feature  of  the  situation  renders  share 
values  a somewhat  doubtful  quantity  for  the  time  being. 
Later  on,  issues  of  debentures  at  a good  rate  of  interest, 
with  an  option  to  convert  into  shares  at  par,  seem  in- 
evitable. In  the  past  these  have  almost  invariably 
proved  highly  successful  investments. 

Cotton  Trade  Improving 

Our  Manchester  correspondent  writes  — Although  it 
is  not  possible  to  record  a decided  increase  in  the 
amount  of  business  passing  in  cotton  yarn  and  cloth, 
quite  a definite  improvement  has  taken  place  this  week 
in  the  tone  of  the  Manchester  market.  A more  cheerful 
feeling  prevails,  and  it  is  believed  that  trade  during  the 
next  month  or  two  will  be  of  a more  encouraging  char- 
acter. The  buying  so  far  has  chiefly  been  in  cheap 
stock  lots,  or  where  manufacturers  of  cloth  have  been 
prepared  to  give  their  customers  the  advantage  of  yarn 
bought  at  a low  price.  If  buying  continues,  however, 
this  cheap  stuff  will  soon  be  cleared,  and  then  there  will 
be  a chance  of  lifting  prices  on  to  a more  profitable 
basis.  The  cables  from.  India  are  healthier.  Freer 
clearances  are  now  taking  place  in  the  bazaars,  and  a 
revival  of  demand  for  Lancashire  goods  is  expected 
after  the  rainy  season  is  over.  Raw  cotton  rates  vary 
somewhat,  but  prices  tend  to  harden.  The  American 
Government  crop  report  due  on  Monday  is  expected  to 
be  very  poor,  but  a low  percentage  figure  has  already 
been  discounted.  During  the  last  day  or  two  Chinese 
merchants  have  placed  larger  cloth  orders  with  makers. 


Cloth  Export  Statistics 

At  the  beginning  of  last  year  the  Board  of  Trade, 
without  consulting  the  opinion  of  Manchester  mercnants, 
started  to  publish  cotton  cloth  exports  in  square  yards 
instead  of  linear  yards  as  previously.  Strong  protests 
were  made  at  the  time  against  this  change,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  make  a comparison  with  the  figures  of 
previous  years.  The  Manchester  Chamber  of  Corrib 
meroe  has  not  allowed  the  question  to  drop,  and  this 
week  the  Chamber  has  obtained  from  the  Custom’s 
authorities  a statement  as  to  shipments  in  linear  yards 
for  the  six  months  ended  June  30th,  the  total  being 
1,301,913,300.  In  square  yards  the  amount  is  given 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  as  1 ,2 1 1 ,02 1,700.  The  statistics 
show  that  the  average  width  of  cloth  exported  is  33^ 
inches.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  Germany,  Holland, 
France  and  Switzerland  take  relatively  wide  goods, 
whilst  narrow  cloths  are  chiefly  sent  to  Bombay,  China, 
Turkey,  South  America,  and  Egypt.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  pressing  the  Board  of  Trade  to  publish 
both  sets  of  figures  month  by  month  from  the  beginning 
of  next  year. 


Liverpool  Cotton  Association 

The  annual  report  of  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Associa- 
tion is  always  a mass  of  useful  information.  The 
circular  dealing  with  the  season  1920-21  has  been  pub- 
lished this  week.  One  of  the  most  striking  tables  is 
that  relating  to  the  proportional  distribution  of  the 
American  cotton  crop,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  mention 
that  during  the  past  twelve  months  Great  Britain  im- 
ported only  15.86  per  cent,  against  21.29  per  cent,  in 
the  period  1915-20,  and  3 7.28  per  cent,  in  1890-95. 
During  recent  years  the  consumption  of  American 
cotton  by  spinners  in  the  United  States  has  steadily  in- 
creased, although  there  was  a slight  drop  in  the  past 
season,  when  the  proportion  was  49.22  per  cent., 
against  56.49  per  cent  in  igi5"20,  and  33.05  per  cent, 
in  1890-95.  The  decline  in  the  exports  to  this  country 
is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  tendency  of  English 
spinners  to  produce  finer  counts  of  yarn,  thus 
requiring  smaller  supplies  of  the  raw  material.  During 
the  season  which  has  just  closed,  the  average  price  of 
Fully  Middling  American  cotton  in  Liverpool  was 
12.93d.  per  lb.,  as  compared  with  26.32d.  per  lb.,  in 
1919-20.  With  regard  to  Egyptian  cotton  the  average 
rate  during  the  past  twelve  months  was  30.24d.  per  lh. , 
against  6o-34d.  per  lb.,  in  the  previous  season. 

Textile  Shares 

The  better  trade  reports  are  now  having  some  effect 
upon  the  cotton  mill  share  market.  Brokers  are  ex- 
periencing an  increased  inquiry  and  although  quotations 
are  still  somewhat  irregular,  prices  for  certain  securities 
tend  to  harden.  Brokers  report  more  buying  orders 
from  quarters  which  are  generally  well  informed. 
Rather  more  activity  is  also  being  met  with  in  textile 
shares  on  the  Manchester  Stock  Exchange.  A good 
deal  of  interest  has  been  taken  in  the  report  that  Joshua 
Hoyle  and  Sons  are  about  to  issue  debentures.  It  is 
understood  the  terms  will  be  7 per  cent,  at  94  redeem- 
able in  30  years.  This  concern  holds  a good  name  in 
Manchester,  and  has  now  very  extensive  ramifications. 
The  firm  should  have  benefited  considerably  during  the 
last  few  weeks  by  the  appreciation  in  the  value  of 
stocks. 

The  Mining  Market 

There  appears  to  be  no  initiative  in  the  mining 
market,  so  that  unless  Paris  or  the  Cape  sends  along 
some  buying  orders  there  is  general  stagnation.  The 
terms  offered  by  the  Phelps-Dodge  Corporation  of 
America  for  taking  over  the  Arizona  property  proved  to 
be  a bitter  pill  for  that  Edinburgh-controlled  concern, 
and  showed  tne  peril  of  a shilly-shally  policy.  It  is  under- 
stood that  at  one  time  as  much  as  70s.  per  share  could 
have  been  obtained  from  the  same  purchasers,  but  in 
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hopes  of  securing-  another  few  shilling's  the  deal  was 
held  up,  although  it  must  have  been  well  known  to  the 
directors  that  a good  deal  of  capital  would  presently 
have  to  be  raised  for  extension  of  plant.  Now  the 
shareholders  will  have  to  be  content  with  terms-  which, 
in  stock  of  the  buying  company,  are  equivalent  to  about 
24s.  per  share.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  Copper 
market  the  arrangement  is  quite  as  good  as  could  be 
expected,  and  nothing  is  likely  to  be  gained  by  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposals.  The  currency  price  of  gold  re- 
mains firm,  but  Kaffirs  are  dull.  The  report  of  the 
Modder  shows  a record  year  in  every  direction,  the 
working  profit  amounting  to  £1,699,052,  equivalent  to 
3 is.  5d.  per  ton,  which  allowed  of  dividends  totalling 
100  per  cent,  being  distributed  to  shareholders. 
Another  annual  report  shows  that  the  Nourse  Mines  was 
only  saved  from  a nasty  loss  by  the  gold  premium, 
while  the  future  of  the  Consolidated  Main  Reef  Com- 
pany appears  to  be  not  at  all  secure,  judging  from  the 
report  of  the  consulting  engineer.  Diamond  shares 
have  been  rather  offered,  and  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
silver  has  had  no  effect  upon  the  shares  of  producers. 
Rhodesians  have  been  on  tap.  Some  resistance  is  being 
displayed  to  the  recent  offering  of  Russo-Asiatics,  and 
if  the  political  position  between  this  country  and  Russia 
should  be  improved  the  shares  may  easily  prove  a good 
speculative  counter. 

The  Modder  East 

The  Modder  East  is  the  dark  horse  of  the  Rand. 
Formed  in  1897,  it  was  in  the  position  of  having  to 
make  a success  of  two  mines,  which  had  been  unworked 
for  years  on  account  of  discouraging  developments 
and  general  lack  of  confidence,  and  some  mining  claims, 
which  had  been  virtually  abandoned  on  unfavourable 
borehole  results.  The  plan  of  operations  was  to  un- 
water an  old  shaft,  sink  two  new  shafts,  and  connect 
the  three  underground  by  a main  haulage  16  feet 
wide.  The  company  started  with  £370,625  cash,  it 
being  hoped  that  further  funds  would  be  provided  from 
the  exercise  of  options  granted  to  the  subscribing  share- 
holders. The  engineering  programme  has  been  car- 
ried out,  but  owing  to-  the  flatness  of  mining  shares 
generally  the  options  have  not  been  exercised  accord- 
ing to  plan.  The  Central  Mining  and  Investment 
Corporation,  which  floated  the  Company,  came  to  the 
rescue  and  took  up  Debentures,  and  also  advanced 
£400,000  on  loan,  so  that  the  cash  assets  are  now  over 
half  a million.  Pending  the  erection  of  its  own  battery 
the  company  hired  the  reduction  plant  of  the  Apex 
Mine,  where  during  its  last  financial  year,  ending  in 
June,  it  crushed  297,800  tons  of  ore,  for  a profit  of 
^209,790,  equivalent  to  14/ id.  per  ton— an  encouraging 
performance,  considering  that  the  carriage  of  the  ore 
and  rent  of  the  battery  works  out  at  3s.  to  4s.  per  ton. 
Last  year  the  Company  bought  the  battery  of  the  Sim- 
mer Deep  for  £110,000,  and  estimated  to-  spend 
another  £250,000  on  its  removal,  re-erection,  and 
improvement ; but  owing  to  financial  conditions  the 
re-erection  has  been  postponed  for  the  time  being. 
The  ore  reserves  amount  to-  1,950,300  tons,  of  the 
average  value  of  7.2  dwts.  The  Company  appears  to 
be  overcoming  the  difficulties  incidental  to  most 
mining  ventures,  and  the  shares,  at  the  present  market 
price  of  10 /-,  seem  to  possess  speculative  possi- 
bilities. 

Oil  Market 

The  feature  of  the  week  has  been  extensive  selling 
of  Mexican  Eagles,  and,  to  a less  degree,  of  Shells — 
though  the  former  have  fallen  from  4-11/16  to  4^  all 
the  shares  offered  were  well  taken,  and  the  fall  was 
not  so  great  as  might  have  been  expected.  Shells 
were  a steady  market  all  the  week,  and  show  a 
decline  of  only  £ at  4^.  Paris  bought  through- 
out, and  though  selling  from  Amsterdam  put  the 
price  of  Royal  Dutch  down  to  35$  from  37,  later 


on  in  the  week  buying  orders  began  to  come  in  from 
that  quarter,  and  the  shares  rallied  to  36^  again. 
Burmahs  at  5-7/16  show  a loss  of  on  balance— but 
British  Burmah  rose  1/16  to  §,  and  Indo-Burma  have 
rallied  from  8s.  to  9s.  6d.  Attocks  have  been  in  in- 
creased demand  in  the  neighbourhood  of  2f.  Trinidad 
shares  have  been  quiet  and  dull,  the  greatest  fall 
being  in  Trinidad  Central  from  2-25/32  to  2f.  But 
the  last  week’s  production  published  by  the  United 
British  Company  of  2,014  tons  (against  the  previous 
weeks’  output  of  1,025  tons)  has  had  a steadying  effect 
on  this  market.  The  Kern  Company’s  announcement 
of  the  increase  of  the  dividend  from  17^  per  cent,  to 
20  per  cent,  and  a forthcoming  bonus  of  20  per  cent, 
has  put  the  shares  up  2s.  to  2o/3d. 

Encouraging  Signs 

Pennsylvania  oil,  the  bell  wether  of  American  oil 
prices,  on  June  28th  touched  down  to  $2.25  per  barrel 
from  $6.10  at  the  close  of  1920.  After  fifteen  cuts  in 
price  since  January  8th,  and  a three  months’  rest  at 
$2.25  per  barrel,  September  27th  ushered  in  a 25  cents 
rise — to  $2.50- — which  is  regarded  as  the  first  rung  in 
the  ladder  of  advancing  crude  oil  prices — something 
confidently  foretold  as  imminent  for  several  weeks  past. 
There  is  no  pretence  that  the  high  price  record  of 
1920  can  repeat  itself  for  many  a day,  but  there  is  every 
indication  of  conditions  favouring  the  upward  move- 
ment of  crude  oil  prices.  During  the  past  week,  too, 
several  other  encouraging  features  bearing  on  the 
general  situation  have  emerged  from  the  haze  of  the 
“ marking  time  ” period  so  far  characterizing  1921. 
The  Mexican  production  and  shipments  for  August  are 
estimated  to  prove  a considerable  advance  on  the  figures 
applying  to  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  month.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  Tax  Conference  in  Mexico  City 
has  established  a modus  vivendi.  One  advance  version 
of  these  deliberations  between  the  government  and  the 
American  oil  producers  is  that  a compromise  has  been 
effected  whereby  the  government  accedes  to  a 50  per 
cent,  cut  in  its  total  taxation  proposals.  If  so,  this  is 
an  item,  of  news  only  one  degree  less  satisfying  than 
the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Mexican  supreme  court 
that  Article  27  of  the  Constitution  is  not  retrospective 
— thus  finally  disposing  of  the  “ confiscation  ” bogey. 

The  Amatlan  Field 

So  far  as  the  small  lot  owners  are  concerned  the  out- 
look for  production  in  the  celebrated  Amatlan  field  of 
Mexico  is  not  reassuring.  In  the  southern  portion  of 
the  field  within  recent  weeks  salt  water  has  wiped  out 
some  thirty  wells.  The  Amatlan  pool  has  figured  so 
prominently  in  recent  Mexican  production  that  a dis- 
count of  thirty  abandoned  wells  is  bound  to  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  present  low  price  of  Mexican 
oil.  The  first  result  will  be,  of  course,  that  many  com- 
panies owning  no  properties  outside  the  competitive 
pools  will  retire  from  the  Mexican  fields,  while  such  as 
own  other  concessions  will  be  compelled  to  incur  the 
expense  of  “ wild-catting  ” them.  The  resources  of 
Amatlan  are  known  to  be  still  considerable,  but  fortune 
seems  likely  more  and  more  to  confine  her  favour  to  the 
shallow  wells  on  the  crest  of  the  dome,  and  these  are 
owned  exclusively  by  the  big  interests,  whose  shipments 
therefore  will  not  be  curtailed  by  the  factor  so  adversely 
affecting  the  lot  owners  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
field.  Mexico  may  ship  less  oil,  but  the  large  com^ 
panies  in  their  individual  capacities  will  have  a different 
story  to  tell.  The  companies  owning  big  reserve  areas 
will  produce  oil  under  better  circumstances  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  owe  to  the  eventual  exhaustion  of 
the  Amatlan  pool  the  precipitation  of  higher  prices  for 
Mexican  oil.  The  remaining  wealth  of  Amatlan  is  the 
heritage  of  the  shallow  well  owners.  One  computation 
places  the  extant  resources  of  the  pool  at  some 
40,000,000  barrels  at  least. 
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and  symbol  of  Armour’s  first 
quality  products — 

and  at  the  back  of  this  symbol  is  the  ability  of  the 
entire  Armour  organization  to  choose  the  best  materials 
and  follow  the  most  approved  processes  of  food  prepara- 
tion, which  give  to  every  Oval  Label  product  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best  that  Armour  and  Company 
can  make. 

The  yellow  and  blue  Oval  Label  is  your  guarantee  of 
entire  satisfaction  and,  besides  being  an  identifying 
sign  of  convenience  to  the  buyer  of  foods,  it  means 
that  every  product  measures  up  to  the  highest  standard 
of  excellence. 

It  is  our  ‘trade  mark’  and  our  “grade  mark.’ 

let  THE  HOUSEWIFE'S  CHOOSING  LIST  BE  YOUR  GUiDE  WHEN  MARKETING. 

Order  Oval  Label  foods  from  your  Grocer  to-day 
He  has  them  or  can  get  them  quickly  for  you  from  us. 
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WILLIAM  FAVILL  TUKE. 

WILLIAM  CARRUTHERS 
ROBERT  WILLIAM  STREET. 

JOHN  CAULCOTT 


Every  description  of  British  & Foreign  Banking 
Business  Transacted. 


The  Bank  has  over  1,500  Branches  in  England  and  Wales. 


Executorships  and  Trusteeships  undertaken. 


Affiliated  Banks  : 

THE  BRITISH  LINEN  BANK.  Head  Office:  Edinburgh. 

THE  UNION  BANK  OF  MANCHESTER  LIMITED, 
Head  Office  : Manchester 

THE  ANGLO  EGYPTIAN  BANK  LIMITED.  Head 
Office:  27  Clements  Lane,  London,  E.C.  4. 
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THE  GREATEST  BOOK-BARGAIN  IN  THE  WORLD. 

A Revolution  in  the  Price  of  the  “ Britannica.” 


The  success  of  the  new  half-price  issue  of  the  nth 
edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  has  been  instan- 
taneous and  overwhelming.  The  Handy  Volume  Issue 
is  just  what  the  public  wanted. 

To  produce  such  a colossal  work  as  the  Britannica  at 
half-price  at  a time  when  production  cost  in  the  book- 
world  is  so  abnormally  high  is  indeed  a remarkable 
achievement,  well  worthy  the  best  traditions  of  the 
Britannica. 

The  50%  economy  of  price  has  been  attained  not  by 
“abridging”  or  otherwise  curtailing  this  great  “library 
of  all  human  knowledge,”  but  by  reducing  the  size  of 
the  type  and  the  size  of  the  page.  The  new  Handy 
Volume  Issue  contains  all  that  the  large-page  Cam- 
bridge issue  contains — without  the  omission  of  a word 
or  an  illustration  ! The  only  difference,  is  in  size  and 
price  : the  Handy  Volume  being  just  half  the  price  of 
the  Cambridge  Issue. 

The  eagerness  with  which  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity has  seized  this  opportunity  to  possess  what  is 
admittedly  the  world’s  greatest  library  of  accurate 
authoritative  knowledge  is  very  significant  of  the  mood 
of  the  British  public.  It  indicates  a determination  to 
make  good  those  deficiencies  of  education  which  have 
been  our  national  stumbling-block.  The  Britannica  in 
every  home  and  every  office  would  “ speed  up  ” the 
recovery  of  national  and  individual  prosperity  as  nothing 
else  could. 

“A  NATIONAL  DEBT.” 

This  fact  was  prominently  before  the  executive  when 
they  decided  to  produce  the  Britannica  in  a handy 
volume  form  at  a truly  popular  price.  The  result  has 
amply  justified  their  enterprise. 

Appreciations  of  the  new  issue  have  reached  the  offices 
of  the  Britannica  by  the  thousand.  From  one  of  these 
— written  by  the  Manager  of  one  of  our  biggest  banks — 
we  make  the  following  extract  :■ — 

“ The  nation  is  under  a debt  to  the  promoters  of 
“ the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  because  they  make  it 
possible  for  anyone,  even  with  limited  means,  to 
command  every  source  of  learning.” 

The  vital  importance  of  education — knowledge — can- 
not be  over-stated  : it  is  only  through  knowledge  that 
the  solution  of  our  national  problems  can  be  sought. 
The  weakness  in  our  commercial  structure  is  lack  of 
knowledge. 

From  the  highest  to  the  lowest — from  the  managing 
director  to  the  clerk — the  possession  of  a source  of 
accurate  information  upon  any  and  every  subject  is  a 
sheer  necessity.  The  Britannica  is  not  a luxury  : it  has 
become  as  indispensable  in  business  as  the  typewriter 
or  telephone — as  indispensable  in  the  home  as  gas  or 
electricity. 

Cost  may  formerly  have  rendered  difficult  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Britannica.  That  difficulty  no  longer  exists  ; 
the  Handy  Volume  Issue  has  disposed  of  it. 

You  get  delivery  of  the  complete  set  of  29  volumes  of 
the  Half-Price  Handy  Volume  Issue  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  ( 11th  Edition ) upon  a first  payment 
of  only  215. 

The  subsequent  payments  may  be  extended  over  6 
months,  or  over  24  months  if  your  convenience  requires 
it ! 

WHAT  THE  BRITANNICA  IS. 

Figures  may  fail  to-  convey  a true  expression  of  the 
comprehensive  character  of  the  Britannica.  To  say  that 
its  29  volumes  (printed  in  beautifully  clear  type  upon  the 
finest  India  paper)  contain  30,000  pages  (44,000,000 
words)  with  over  15,000  illustrations  may  be  impressive, 
but  it  will  not  help*  you  to  realise  what  the  Britannica  is 
unless  you  remember  that  each  of  its  41,000  articles1  is 
written  by  a leading  expert,  a famous  scholar,  a distin- 
guished specialist,  or  by  someone  whose  life  has 
been  devoted  to  the  subject  of  which  he  writes. 


Every  article,  in  fact,  is  written  by  a recognized 
authority — and  there  are  1,500  of  these  distinguished 
contributors — men  who  are  world-famous  in  science, 
art,  business,  commerce,  learning,  sport,  politics. 

For  example — taking  a random  glance  through  the 
list  of  contributors-— we  find  Power  Transmission  is  dis- 
cussed by  several  experts,  of  whom  one  is  Prof.  W. 
Dalby,  M.I.Mech.E.  ; British  Central  Africa  occupies 
the  pen  of  that  brilliant  explorer  and  savant,  Sir  Harry 
Johnstone;  Art  enlists  many  distinguished  critics  and 
authorities,  such  as  P.  G.  Konody  and  Sir  Sidney  Colvin 
(to  mention  only  two  names  out  of  perhaps  a hundred) ; 
a former  Amateur  Champion,  H.  G.  Hutchinson,  writes 
the  article  Golf ; Medicine  has  a distinguished  specialist 
for  each  section,  as  Sir  John  Broadbent  for  Heart 
Disease ; that  great  entomologist,  Professor  Carpenter, 
contributes  to  the  subject  of  Insects ; Law  covers  so 
much  ground  that  we  can  do  no  more  than  suggest  the 
authoritative  nature  of  the  articles  by  giving,  as  a typi- 
cal example,  Lord  Bryce  on  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion and  Government.  Housing — a great  modern  pro- 
blem— engages  the  pen  of  Mr.  Arthur  Shadwell ; Ship^ 
building,  Sir  Philip*  Watts,  and  so  on. 

The  Britannica  is  thus  not  only  a complete  library  of 
knowledge,  but  a library  of  the  best  available  know- 
ledge. Its  contributors  are  drawn  from,  all  countries 
of  the  world — each  writing  about  the  subject  of  which 
he  is  master.  The  information  they  give  is  beyond 
challenge,  indisputable. 

Such  a . library  of  authoritative  knowledge  as  you  get 
in  the  Britannica  could  not  be  otherwise  secured  than 
by  the  purchase  of  at  least  1,000  volumes  costing 
many  times  the  price  of  the  Britannica. 

We  offer  the  amplest  facilities  for  a full  and  critical 
investigation ; we  are  ready  to1  plaoe  in  your  hands 
evidence-  which  will  enable  you  to  decide  the  matter 
for  yourself. 

FILL  IN  THE  COUPON  printed  below  and  post  it 
to  us,  and  we  will  send  you  an  interesting  booklet, 
beautifully  illustrated,  and  giving  you  a full  description 
of  the  Cambridge  Issue  and  of  the  HALF  COST  Handy 
Volume  Issue  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (nth 
Edition).  The  booklet  contains  specimens  of  the  exact 
sizes  of  pages  and  of  type  in  the  two  issues,  with  many 
pages  reproduced  from  the  Britannica,  as  well  as  fac- 
similes of  the  various  bindings  and  an  Order  Form 
showing  the  easy  monthly  payment  plan. 

Post  this  Coupon  to-day. 


To  the  ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA. 
125,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C.  1. 

Please  send  me  your  Illustrated  Booklet  describing  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (nth  Edition),  and  giving 
facsimile  of  the  bindings  and  sizes  of  type  and  page  of 
the  Half-Price  Handy  Volume  and  the  Cambridge  Issues, 
together  with  specimen  pages.  Also  an  Order  Form  show- 
ing the  small  monthly  payment  plan. 

NAME  

\DDRESS  

21.2 


Please  write  plainly. 

FREE  FIVE  DAYS’  OPTION. 

To  allow  you  time  in  which  to  decide  which  issue  of  the 
Britannica  best  suits  your  purpose  and  your  means  a set 
will  be  reserved  in  your  name  for  five  days.  This  does 
not  bind  you  to  purchase  it,  but  ensures  you  delivery  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 
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BEST  BOOKS 

Published  by  Mr.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN. 
PORTRAITS  OF  THE  NINETIES. 

By  E.  T.  RAYMOND,  author  of  “ Uncensored  Celebrities.” 
.15s.  net.  (Second  Impression). 

“ Only  to  glance  down  Mr.  Raymond’s  list  of  subjects  makes 
one  realise  how  many  giants  there  were  in  those  days.  ...  To 
read  Mr.  Raymond’s  brilliant  and  penetrating  studies  is  to  know 
them.” — Evening  Stardard. 

LORDS  AND  COMMONERS. 

By  SIR  HENRY  LUCY.  Illustrated.  18s.  net. 

“ Another  delightful  volume  of  reminiscences.” — Daily  News. 
“ With  entertaining  gossip  and  anecdote  Mr.  Lucy  wanders 
from  Parliamentary  oratory  to  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  introduces 
statesmen,  artists,  literary  men,  social  celebrities,  and  a host  of 
other  interesting  people  whom  he  has  known.” — Saturday  West- 
minster Gazette. 


QUEEN  ALEXANDRA:  A Stud  / of  Roy  lty. 

By  W.  R.  H.  TROWBRIDGE.  With  an  Introduction  by 
WALBURGA,  LADY  PAGET.  Illustrated.  21s.  net. 

Send  to  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  for  a copy  of  the  four-page  illus- 
trated prospectus. 

LONDON  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

By  the  LONDON  SOCIETY.  Under  the  Editorship  of  Sir 
ASTON  WEBB,  K.C.V.O.,  and  with  a Foreword  by  the 
EARL  OF  PLYMOUTH,  G.B.E.,  P.C.  With  57  Illustra- 
tions, including  Maps  and  Diagrams.  _ Cloth,  42s.  net. 
Among  the  contributors  are  Raymond  Unwin,  the  Marquess  of 
Crewe,  the  Viscount  Devonport,  the  Earl  of  Meath,  the  late  Sir 
William  Richmond,  and  T.  Raffles  Davison.  Send  for  prospectus. 

PHILOSOPHY : A Popular  Introduction- 

By  DR.  WILHELM  WINDELBAND.  Translated  by 
JOSEPH  McCABE.  21s.  net. 

The  book  surveys  the  whole  field  of  philosophical  . thought, 
as  it  is  understood  to-day,  in  language  that  is  intelligible  to  a 
non-philosophical  reader. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  TREATMENT  OF 
LOVE  AND  MARRIAGE: 

And  other  Essays.  By  C.  H.  HERFORD.  10s.  6d.  net. 

“ Dr.  Herford  need  not  have  apologised  for  collecting  these 
scholarly  and  thoughtful  essays.  There  are  few  readers,  indeed, 
who  could  not  learn  much  from  the  book.”  Saturday  Review. 

CONSUMERS’  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

By  CHARLES  GIDE.  8s.  6d.  net. 

“ The  fact  that  the  book  has  already  been  translated  into 
fourteen  different  languages  marks  the  appreciation  and  authority 
obtained  by  a book  which  deals  thoughtfully  as  well  as 
thoroughly,  with  co-operation  and  co-operative  activities  in  all 
their  aspects.” — Scotsman. 

AMONG  THE  HILL-FOLK  OF  ALGERIA. 

By  M.  W.  HILTON-SIMPSON,  B.Sc.,  F.'Z.S.  With  a 
Map  and  40  Illustrations.  21s.  net. 

A record  of  three  journeys  among  the  little-known  Berber 
tribes  of  the  Aur6s  Mountains,  giving  intimate  pictures  of  their 
ways,  habits,  and  customs. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

LOVERS  AND  FRIENDS. 

By  E.  F.  BENSON.  7s.  6d.  net. 

“ ‘ Lovers  and  Friends  ’ is  by  far  the  most  interesting  book 
Mr.  Benson  has  given  us  for  some  years.” — Westminster  Gazette. 

THE  BLUE  HAT. 

By  MARGARET  WESTRUP.  7s.  6d.  net 

A brilliant  story  of  an  artist  and  a girl  from  a shop  who  fall 
in  love  and  marry,  only  to  find  that  their  ideas  and  ideals  are 
utterly  at  variance. 

THE  TOP  LANDING. 

By  PERCY  J.  BREBNER.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Brebner  in  a new  vein.  A modern  problem-romance  which 
shows  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

THE  ASHES  OF  ACHIEVEMENT. 

By  FRANK  A.  RUSSELL.  7s.  6d.  net. 

A new  volume  of  the  14  First  Novel  ” Library.  (Oct.  12.) 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN  Ltd., 

1,  Adelphi  Terrace,  London,  W.C.2. 


CONSTABLE 

10-12  ORANGE  STREET  LONDON  W.C.2 

WILL  PUBLISH  ON  OCTOBER  3rd. 

SLR 

WILLIAM 

ROBERTSON’S 

Autobiography,  under  the  title 

FROM  PRIVATE  TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL 

Fully  Illustrated.  21s.  net. 

ORDER  IT  TO-DAY. 


OTHER  CONSTABLE  BOOKS 


THE  LIFE  OF  ELIE 

METCHNIKOFF 

By  OLGA  METCHNIKOFF,  with 
an  introduction  by  Sir  E.  RAY 
LANKESTER.  Portrait.  12s.net. 

DIARIES  OF  COURT  LADIES  OF 

OLD  JAPAN 

Illustrated  in  Colour  and  Black  & 
White.  20s.  net. 

These  diaries  date  from  the  8th  to  the  12th  centuries  a.d.  As  Punch 
savs  • “ This  precocious  era,  clearly  reflected  in  the  memoirs  so  sym- 
pathetically translated  is  put  into  just  the  right  perspective  by  Miss 
Amy  Lowell’s  charming  and  conscientious  preface. 

PLANTATION 
GAME  TRAILS 

Sport  and  Nature  in  the  Southern  States. 

By  ARCHIBALD  RUTLEDGE. 
Illustrated.  20s.  net. 

Truth  says: — “ A book  that  sportsmen  will  thoroughly  enjoy  for  the 
vivid  sporting  part  of  it,  and  many  who  are  not  sportsmen  for  the 
interesting  observations  on  natural  history  that  it  contains. 


FICTION 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  BLACK  MOTH 

A Romance  of  the  XVIIIth  Century. 

By  GEORGETTE  HEYER.  7/6  net. 

Wigs  and  patches,  duels  and  highwaymen  contribute  to  the  charm 
and  vivacity  of  this  romantic  tale. 

HIDDEN  GREEK 

By  KATHARINE  BURT.,  author  of 
“ The  Branding  Iron  ”,  etc.  7/6  net. 

“An  exciting  and  romantic  tale  of  life  in  tl  ie  Wild  West.  Irish 
Times. 


Write  for  Constable' s List  of  Autumn 
Announcements.  ^ ^ __ 
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SHIPPING. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


p*o 


and  BRITISH  INDIA  Co/t 
Pwengcr  and  Freight  Sendees. 

MEDITERRANEAN.  EGYPT,  INDIA,  PERSIAN  GULF\ 
BURMAH,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS,  SIAM,  E.  A S.  AFRICA,  AUSTRALASIA. 


▲ddrera  for  all  Parienjer  Busineia,  P.  ft  0.  Home,  14,  Cookapar  Straet, 
London,  S.W.  1 : Freight  or  General  Business:  132,  Leadenh&ll  8t.,  E.CL  8. 
M.I.  JftnU,  SMUT,  DA  IP  JUS  4 CO.,  113,  LtadenhM  Strut,  London,  I.O.  I. 


R-M-S-P 

NEW  YORK 
SERVICE 

BY  THE  “O”  STEAMERS  OF 

THE  ROYAL  MAIL 
STEAM  PACKET  CO. 

18,  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.2 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Scott’s  Novels,  48 
vols.,  cloth  paper  labels,  very  rare,  best  edition,  1829,  etc., 
£6  6s.  Od  Gilfillan’s  British  Poets,  fine  set,  large  type,  48  vols. 
£4*  4s.  Od.,  1854.  Way’s  Memo»ies  of  Whistler,  1910,  7s.  6d.  ; 
Burton’s  illus.  Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  unexpurgated,  ^30. 
Women  ot  All  Nations,  2 vols..  £2  2s.  ; Dramatic  Works  of  St. 
John  Hankin  with  intro,  by  John  Drinkwater,  3 vols.,  25s.  ; 
Maupassant’s  Select  Works,  8 vols.,  £2  2s.  Od.  ; Debrett’s  Peer- 
age,  1915,  as  new,  32s.,  for  5s.  6d.,  post  free;  Ruskin’s  Works, 
Best  Library  Edition,  39  vols.,  £25.  Building  of  Britain  and  the 
Empire  (Traill’s  Social  England),  profusely  illus.,  6 vols.,  hand- 
some set,  half  morocco,  £6  6s.  ; Barrie’s  Quality  Street,  Edit.  De 
Luxe,  illus.,  by  Hugh  Thomson,  30s.  Carmen,  illus.  by  Ren6 
Bull,  Edit  De  Luxe,  30s.  Send  also  for  Catalogue,  100,000 
bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a book,  and  have  failed  to  find 
it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Send  a list  of  books  you  will  exchange  for 
others.  Books  Wanted  : Gorer  & Blacker ’s  Chinese  Porcelain, 
2 vols.,  1911  ; Morgan  Catalogue  of  Chinese  Porcelain,  1904  ; ^15 
each  offered.  Edwakd  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John 
Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


WILFRID 

M.  VOYNICH 

Rare  Books  and  Manuscripts 

175  Piccadilly  W.l. 

Aeolian  Hall,  New  York. 

THE  JOHN  PAYNE  SOCIETY. — Now  ready,  Way  of  the 
Winepress,  21s.  ; Ibn  etTefrid,  15s.  ; L.P.,  25s.  ; both  by  John 
Payne.  Life  of  John  Payne,  19  plates,  21s.  Carol  and 
Cadence  and  other  works  formerly  issued  by  the  VILLON 
SOCIETY  to  follow. — Apply  to  T.  WRIGHT,  Secretary,  Olney, 
Bucks. 


AUSTRALIAN 
MUTUAL  PROVIDENT 

Estbd.  SOCIETY  1849 

The  Largest  Mutual  Life  Office  in  the  Empire. 
ASSETS  £45,000,000  ANNUAL  INCOME  £6,400,000 

MODERATE  PREMIUMS 

LIBERAL  CONDITIONS 

WORLD-WIDE  POLICIES 
EVERY  YEAR  A BONUS  YEAR 

Whole  Life  Policies,  20  years  in  force,  show  average  increase 
of  sum  assured  by  Bonus  exceeding  50  per  cent 

Endowment  Assurance  Results  also  are  unsurpassed. 

37,  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.2. 


PARTNERSHIP  ASSURANCE 

Capital  is  usually  required 
by  a firm  on  the  death  of 
a partner.  Life  Assurance 
is  the  ideal  way  of 
providing  the  necessary 
amount. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD., 

142,  HOLBORN  BARS,  E.C.  I. 


SHORT  STORIES,  SERIALS,  and  ARTICLES  WANTED 
for  Provincial  Publications.  Good  prices,  and  payment  on 
acceptance.  Typing  arranged  if  desired. — Post  MSS.  to 
SECRETARY,  The  Provincial  Literary  Agency,  Richmond 
Chambers,  Blackburn. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


OME  : EDUCATION  and  CLOTHING  for  Boys  in  need 
of  Assistance. 

Apply  Rev.  Arthur  Tooth,  St.  Michael’s,  Woodside, 
Croydon. 


ONE  or  TWO  GIRLS,  English  or  French,  can  be  RE- 
CEIVED by  Retired  Governess  in  her  country  cottage  for 
the  ensuing  three  months  or  longer  ; terms  moderate,  in- 
cluding tuition. — Address  A.,  Albion  Cottage,  Fleet,  Hants. 


The 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

CONTENTS— OCTOBER,  1921. 

America  Looks  at  Europe.  By  Sisley  Huddleston. 

Peace  and  the  Baghdad  Railway.  By  Damon. 

A New  Era  in  Germany?  By  J.  Ellis  Barker. 

The  Biology  of  Spitsbergen  Birds.  By  Julian  S.  Huxley  (Member 
of  the  Oxford  University  Expedition  to  Spitsbergen). 

Some  Recollections  of  Lord  Wolseley.  By  Edmund  Gosse,  C.B. 
The  Ethics  of  Suicide.  By  Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 

The  Dead  Sea  and  a Biblical  Prophecy  : A Project  for  Zionism. 
By  A.  J.  Liversedge. 

The  Tragic  Years  of  Henry  Mossop.  By  W.  J.  Lawrence. 

An  Account  of  the  Panama-Costa  Rica  Boundary  Dispute. 

By  L.  D.  Charles. 

The  Unmarried  Mother.  By  Mrs.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher. 

Dr.  Wirth’s  Financial  Reform  : A Letter  from  Berlin. 

By  Robert  Crozier  Long. 

Austin  Dobson.  By  S.  M.  Ellis. 

Problems  of  the  Pacific.  By  Frederic  Coleman. 

A Policy  of  National  Suicide.  By  Archibald  Hurd. 

More  Letters  by  Carlyle  to  a Fellow-Student.  By  D.  Gorrie. 
Upper  Silesia  and  the  League.  By  Colonel  F.  P.  Cockerell. 

A Monthly  Commentary.  IX.  By  Captain  H.  B.  Usher. 

LONDON  : CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  Limited. 
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Macmillan’s  List 


The  Fighting  at  Jutland. 

The  Personal  Experiences  of  Forty-five  Officers  and 
Men  of  the  British  Fleet.  Edited  by  H.  W.  FAW- 
CETT, Royal  Navy,  and  G.  W.  W.  HOOPER,  Royal 
Navy.  With  45  Photographs  and  Numerous  Plans 
and  Illustrations.  Illustrated  by  a Naval  Officer. 
4to.  21s.  net. 

Daily  Mail  The  editors  have  done  their  work  extremely  well,  and 
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Notes  of  the  Week 

THE  fame  of  Gairloch  is  one  with  the  de- 
parted glory  of  Lympne  and  its  fellows,  and 
for  the  moment  the  Empire  is  centred  again 
in  Downing  Street.  The  little  place  will  go 
down  to  history  in  a picturesque  footnote  ex- 
plaining how  it  was  in  this  remote  Highland 
village,  in  the  late  summer  of  ’21,  that  preliminaries  to 
the  inception  of  His  Majesty’s  Irish  Dominion  were 
all  but  shattered  by  an  attack  of  toothache;  how  a min- 
isterial colic  was  relieved  by  an  exhibition  of  a Charlie 
Chaplin  masterpiece  specially  summoned  from  London; 
how  afterwards  a party  of  Labour  Mayors  was  reluct- 
antly granted  an  audience  to  air  its  views  upon  unem- 
ployment, which  was  at  that  time  rife  and  likely  to 
become  a menace  to  governmental  security.  These 
were  the  matters,  ridiculous  but  vital,  which  gave  to 
Gairloch  its  momentary  place  in  the  sun;  and  then  the 
flashlights  flared,  and  behold,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  seen 
standing  upon  the  platform  at  Euston  with  Miss 
Megan,  while  the  golf-bags  and  fishing  tackle  and  other 
regalia  of  Government  are  being  bundled  into  an  at- 
tendant motor-car.  Sic  transit.  . . 


The  conference  on  the  Irish  question  is  apparently  to 
be  confined  to  representatives  of  Great  Britain  and  Sinn 
Fein.  That  is  to  say,  neither  the  Southern  Unionists, 
who  wish  to  send  delegates,  nor  Ulster,  which  main- 
tains the  coldness  of  armed  neutrality,  will  take  part 
in  it.  This  means  at  best  a possibility  of  settling  the 
more  important  half  of  the  problem  and  of  putting 
Anglo-Irish  relations  on  a more  or  less  permanent  and 
satisfactory  footing,  but  no  possibility  of  settling  the 
more  contentious  half  of  it,  or  of  deciding  how  minori- 
ties are  to  be  protected  and  on  what  terms,  if  any, 
Ulster  is  to  throw  in  her  lot  with  an  all-Irish  scheme  of 
government.  These  points  are  music,  probably  dis- 
cordant music,  of  the  future;  and  to  bring  them  into 
ultimate  harmony  may  be,  as  General  Smuts  warned 
the  Sinn  Feiners,  the  work  of  patient  and  unprovoca- 
tive years.  The  Ulster  of  a century  and  a quarter  ago 
that  was  the  strongest  champion  of  Irish  nationality, 
and  even  of  Republicanismi,  is  dead.  The  Ulster  of  to- 
day “ stands  pat  ” on  the  powers  and  prerogatives, 
ludicrously  limited  as  they  are,  bestowed  by  last  year’s 


Act  and  will  not  hear  of  their  being  tampered  with. 
This  is  an  attitude  which,  mistaken  already,  must  soon, 
if  the  conference  with  the  Sinn  Feiners  leads  to  any- 
thing,  prove  untenable.  We  have  never  doubted  that 
the  real  leadership  of  a united  Ireland  would  ultimately 
devolve  upon  Ulster. 


The  Prime  Minister  showed  both  the  defects  and  the 
good  points  of  his  mind  and  temperament  in  the  speech 
he  delivered  on  Tuesday  on  becoming  a freeman  of 
Inverness.  He  stressed  the  wrong  syllable  of  the  un- 
employment problem  in  giving  first  place  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  “ as  long  as  there  is  a crust  in  the  national 
cupboard  ” no  one  who  wanted  work  should  be  allowed 
to  starve.  This  is  one  of  those  exciting  and  mischief- 
making utterances  which  do  immense  harm,  because 
they  distract  attention  from  the  real  question  to  be 
faced  and  tend  to  be  quoted  by  themselves  and  apait 
from  their  moderating  and  explanatory  contexs.  Noth- 
ing whatever  is  gained  by  enshrining  State  assistance 
as  the  cuie  for  unemployment  and  leaving  out  of  ac- 
count the  many  and  quite  controllable  factors  that  con- 
tribute to  its  causes.  On  the  other  hand  the  Prime 
Minister  was  on  firm  ground  when  he  emphasised  the 
need  for  public  economy,  industrial  peace,  and  the  unity 
of  all  classes  in  the  community,  if  we  are  to  weather  our 
present  troubles.  That  is  the  kind  of  appeal  to  their 
heart  and  conscience  and  patriotism  to  which  our 
people  are  never  really  insensible,  provided  it  is  re- 
peated often  enough  and  with  the  proper  blend  of  au- 
thority and  sentiment. 


There  is  no  doubt,  or  very  little,  among  economists  as 
to  what  should  be  done  with  the  international  debts 
bequeathed  by  the  war.  They  should  be  put  through  a 
mutual  process  of  cancellation ; not  because,  as  Mr. 
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Winston  Churchill  seems  to  think,  they  are  responsible 
for  the  jumpy  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  but  be- 
cause in  every  case  but  one  they  cannot  be  collecte  . 
The  exception  is  the  debt,  mainly  contracted  on  behalf 
of  our  Allies,  which  we  owe  to  the  United  States.  Its 
repayment  is  not  and  never  has  been  a matter  of  doubt. 
But  no  one,  not  even  the  youngest  Treasury  official, 
expects  to  see  us  repaid  either  the  interest  or  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  debts  owing  by  France  or  Italy  or  Russia. 
For  all  the  good  they  are  ever  likely  to  do  us  they  might 
just  as  well  be  written  off  at  once ; and  our  initiative  in 
the  matter  might  conceivably,  in  the  end,  though  not  at 
present,  have  its  reflex  influence  on  the  attitude  and. 
actions  of  the  United  States.  It  is  very  easy  to  exag- 
gerate— the  Americans,  to  whom  it  is  a new  experience, 
have  consistently  exaggerated — the  importance  of  mter- 
Governmental  debts.  Their  cancellation  is  to  be  wel- 
comed rather  as  a proof  of  a gradual  return  to  financia 
sanity  than  for  any  more  tangible  and  immediate 
benefits.  But  this  is  a question  on  which  we  can  ask 
nothing  from  America  and  suggest  nothing  to  her.  Our 
best  plan  would  be  to  cancel  what  is  owing  to  us  and 
then  to  leave  it  to  the  self-respect  of  the  American  people 
to  do  as  they  thought  best  in  regard  to  what  we  owe 
them. 


Although  Mr.  J.  FI.  Thomas  flies  the  reddest  of  flags 
on  the  cover  of  his  book,  “ When  Labour  Rules,  our 
Communists  know  him  for  what  he.  is — a man  who'  has 
saved  a little  money  and  bought  a little  house.  Natur- 
ally, then,  they  howled  him  down  at  Sheffield  a week 
ago’  when  he  rose  to  attack  the  Government  for  its  mis- 
handling of  unemployment.  The  question,  however,  is 
why  a meeting  on  unemployment,  representing  some 
560  Labour  organizations  of  the  Sheffield  district,  should 
be  found  to  consist  mainly  of  revolutionaries  thirsting 
for  the  blood  of  a “moderate,”  who  is  nevertheless 
demanding  for  the  unemployed  very  much  the  same  as 
our  Communists  demand  for  them.  The  truth  is  that 
the  misery  of  the  unemployed  is  being  systematically 
exploited  with  a view  to  maddening  them  to  the  point  of 
wrecking  society;  and  our  “ reds  ’’  understand  as  well 
how  to  pack  meetings  as  to  inflame  mobs  of  workless 
(and  work-shy)  men.  If,  as  we  believe,  the  identity  of 
those  who  are  carrying  on  this  campaign,  in  touch  with 
the  Third  International,  is  known,  the  law  ought  to  be 
put  in  motion  at  once. 


M.  Clemenceau,  who  is  responsible  for  the  law  which 
forbids  the  erection  in  France  of  statues  of  persons  still 
living,  spoke  on  Sunday  last  at  the  unveiling  of  his  own 
statue  at  Sainte  Hermine,  in  his  native  Vendee.  Many 
regard  his  speech  as  the  announcement  of  his  re-entering 
into  public  life,  after  two  years  of  seclusion  tempered 
with  epigrams.  Much  as  we  honour  the  man  who  did 
what  a statesman  could  to  save  his  country,  we  doubt 
if  the  spirit  which  informed  his  speech  is  what  France 
needs  to-day.  M.  Clemenceau  talked  the  language  of 
1919.  He  insisted  that  his  countrymen  must  .remain 
“ victors,’’  and  beware  of  “ the  snares  of  peace.’’  Any 
notion  of  getting  upon  really  peaceful  terms  with 
Germany  was  obviously  foreign  to  his  thought , and  he 
went  out  of  his  way  to  jibe  at  the  approaching  Washing- 
ton Conference.  We  would  rather  see  the  prevailing 
forces  in  French  politics  without  the  reinforcement  of 
M.  Clemenceau ’s  return  to  activity;  but  it  is  known 
that  he  is  about  to  resume  his  pen,  at  least,  in  the  new 
journal  which  is  to  be  edited  by  M.  Tardieu. 


It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  in  the  general  interest  that 
the  political  crisis,  which  a few  days  ago  looked  like  be- 
ing resolved,  still  continues  in  Germany.  There  seemed 
an  excellent  prospect  that  the  position  of  Dr.  Wirth,  the 
Chancellor,  would  be  greatly  strengthened  by  the  acces- 
sion of  the  German  People’s  or  Industrialist  Party  to  | 


the  coalition  from  which  he  draws  his  chief  support.  A 
congress  at  Gorlitz  of  the  Majority  Socialists  voted  for 
co-operation  with  the  Industrialists,  but  this  decision  is 
being  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Majority  Socialists  of 
Berlin  on  the  ground  that  the  Industria'ist  Party  is  not 
sincerely  Republican,  and  does  not  really  intend  to  be 
loyal  to  the  Wirth  policy  of  carrying  out  the  reparations. 
The  Reichstag  was  in  session  last  week,  and  what  took 
place  there  rather  indicated  that  this  distrust  of  the 
Industrialists  was  not  without  reason.  In  any  case, 
Dr.  Wirth,  in  a debate  on  the  Erzberger  murder,  made 
his  own  attitude  clear  by  stating  that,  while  he  would 
welcome  the  assistance  of  the  Industrialists  as  regards 
the  financial  plans  he  had  in  view,  he  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  changing  his  line  of  action  so  as  to 
bring  it  into  accord  with  theirs.  It  had  been  thought 
that  the  Independent  Socialist  Party  might  be  included 
in  the  coalition,  but  the  Industrialists  absolutely  de- 
clined to  have  any  dealings  with  it.  The  Chancellor 
can  count  only  on  a measure  of  support  from  the  Inde- 
pendents, and  his  position  unfortunately  is  not  so  strong 
as  could  be  wished. 


With  the  approach  of  the  Washington  Conference 
everything  connected  with  the  Pacific  becomes  of. more 
than  ordinary  interest,  but  there  is  that  in  the  history 
and  the  situation  of  the  Philippines  which  gives. to  these 
is^nds  a particular  importance.  Ceded  by  Spain  to  the 
United  States  in  1899,  the  Philippines  were  given  a large 
measure  of  autonomy  by  an  organic  act  of  Congress  in 
1916  under  President  Wilson,  whose  policy  contem- 
plated their  speedy  development  into  an  independent 
sovereign  State.  But  the  character  of  the  people  and 
the  nearness  of  the  islands  to  Japan  suggested  to  many 
observers  that  haste  in  this  matter  was  extremely  un- 
desirable, and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Harding  Ad- 
ministration was  to1  send  General  Leonard  Wood  and 
another  prominent  American  on  a special  mission  to 
inquire  into  the  administrative,  political,  and  economic 
conditions  of  the  country,  with  special  reference  to  the 
extent  to  which  further  self-government  might  be  given. 
The  Philippines  had  been  held  up  by  the  Democrats  as 
a wonderful  example  of  the  efficiency  of  their  methods 
of  dealing  with  inferior  races.  But  no1  one  who  knew 
these  islands  could  be  surprised  when  the  commissioners 
from  Washington  reported  a fortnight  ago,  after  in- 
vestigation, that  the  Filipinos  were  not  ready  for  inde- 
pendence. It  would  perhaps  have  offended  American 
self-esteem  too1  keenly  if  they  had  said,  as  they  might 
with  perfect  truth,  that  probably  several  generations 
would  have  to  pass  away  before  the  Filipinos  would  be 
fit  for  it. 


We  are  glad  that  Lord  Reading,  in  a speech  delivered 
on  Sunday  last  to  a deputation  of  Punjab  Mohamedans, 
said  it  was  his  fervent  hope  that  a treaty  of  peace,  satis- 
factory to  Turkey  and  also  to  Indian  Moslem  opinion, 
might  soon  be  concluded  on  reasonable  terms.  And  we 
think  he  performed  a genuine  public  service  when  he 
went  on  to  declare  that  there  was  no  “ shadow  of  foun- 
dation ” for  the  suggestions  that  had  sometimes  been 
made  that  Britain  was  helping  the  Greeks  “ in  some 
shape  or  other  ” in  their  war  against  Turkey.  This 
authoritative  assurance  is  particularly  valuable,  . and 
not  alone  as  quieting  Indian  Mohammedan  suspicions. 
Most  Greeks  believe  that  Britain  not  only  has  helped  but 
is  helping  them  ; and  this  belief  is  the  main  reason  why 
the  struggle,  which  has  been  going  on  intermittently  for 
nearly  two  years  with  much  loss  in  blood  and  treasure, 
still  proceeds — and  is  likely  to  proceed,  unless  the 
Greeks  in  the  mass  are  made  to  understand  the  . truth  as 
Lord  Reading  has  expressed  it.  It  is  high  time  that 
the  war  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks  should  come 
to  an  end,  and  that  there  should  be  such  a revision  of 
the  Treaty  of  Sevres  as  will  lead  to  a durable  peace. 
In  this  Great  Britain  must  take  the  lead.  Though  it  is 
the  case  that  the  special  concern  of  Indian  Mohamme- 
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dans  for  the  Turks  is  of  very  recent  origin,  and  indeed 
that  the  whole  Caliphate  agitation  has  been  used  by  ex- 
tremists to  further  their  own  objects,  it  is  none  the  less 
highly  desirable  on  many  grounds  that  there  should  be 
a speedy  settlement  with  Turkey. 


Our  comment  of  last  week  on  the  inadequacy  and 
occasional  lack  of  candour  with  which  news  from  India 
is  presented  us  is  given  point  by  belated  admissions 
that  the  Moplah  trouble  is  very  far  from  over.  Condi- 
tions in  India  are  such  that  any  serious  outbreak  is 
only  too  likely  to  have  its  hour  of  triumph  before  effec- 
tive punishment  can  begin  to  be  inflicted  on  the  authors 
of  disorder,  and  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  to  guard 
against  outbursts  by  maintaining  a prestige  which  shall 
make  defiance  of  authority  well-nigh  inconceivable  by 
the  masses.  The  old  British  Raj  had  that  prestige, 
having  earned  it.  How  does  Mr.  Montagu  propose  to 
secure  it  for  the  present  composite  Government,  with 
many  of  the  British  half  under  self-given  notice  to  quit, 
and  the  Indian  half  in  recent  and  uneasy  possession  of 
its  moiety  of  power  and  disposed  to  snatch  more  by 
discrediting  its  British  partner? 


In  a few  days  the  Long  Vacation  will  be  over  and  the 
young  men  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  will  have  re-as- 
sumed their  elderly  cynicism  or  naive  infallibility,  each 
according  to  his  custom.  In  a real  sense  the  year  1921- 
22  will  be  more  important  in  the  social  history  of  the 
universities  than  either  of  the  post-war  years.  Every- 
body realized  that  after  the  Armistice  the  state  of  things 
was  bound  to  be  abnormal;  even  the  elders  who,  with  a 
comical  combination  of  fury  and  despair,  saw  their 
most  sacrosanct  traditions  whimsically  disregarded. 
There  were  intercessory  committees  between  junior  and 
senior  sections  of  the  colleges — Soviets  almost.  Debon- 
nair  young  gentlemen  strode  from  Pass  Moderations  to 
a Mastership  of  Arts  without  a single  further  examina- 
tion, conjuring,  as  they  proceeded,  the  ghosts  of  Mili- 
tary Service  to  assist  their  sorcery.  But  more  impor- 
tant than  these,  poets  and  politicians  who  had  learned 
their  technique  in  a more  exacting  school  than  young 
men  had  ever  entered  before,  brought  into  the  univer- 
sities a standard  of  mature  achievement  by  which 
adolescent  poetry  and  politics  might  salubriously  be 
measured.  The  coming  year  will  indicate  how  deeply 
the  changes  have  affected  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Will 
Oxford  ever  again  elect  a Labour  President  of  the 
Union?  Will  University  Literature  revert  to  its  old 
“ neophytes  ” and  “ nenuphars  ” ? Here  is  a fertile 
field  for  observation. 


The  craze  for  pulling  things  down  is  attacking  even 
the  clergy ; the  Dean  of  Durham  would  like  to  see  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  “revised.”  Its  language 
sounds  “ a little  artificial  on  the  lips  of  worshippers  to- 
day.” There  are  “too  many  prayers  for  the  King,” 
and  “ not  enough  for  the  people,”  since  “ nearly  the 
whole  world  has  become  republican.  ” At  the  same  time 
the  Dean  deplores  that  the  book  takes  “ little  or  no 
acccunt  ” of  the  British  Empire.  It  has,  unfortunately, 
as  the  Dean  thinks,  “ remained  immovable  in  a rapidly 
moving  world  of  thought  and  faith  and  emotion  and 
conviction.”  So,  we  might  add,  have  Durham  Cathe- 
dral and  Westminster  Abbey,  although  even  his  passion 
for  publicity  would  hardly  induce  Bishop'  Welldon  to 
advocate  the  pulling  down  of  the  buildings  and  their  re- 
construction in  ferro-concrete.  It  is  true  that  the  per- 
fect English  of  the  prayer-book  sounds  formal  and 
“artificial”  to  ears  attuned  to  the  ragtime  of  modern 
slang ; and  long  may  it  remain  so.  The  clumsy 
attempts  at  informality  that  are  so  dear  to  a certain 
kind  of  cleric  inspire  in  persons  of  ordinary  taste  merely 
apprehension  and  disgust. 


While  certain  papers  and  persons  are  agitating  for 
severer  and  more  authoritative  censorship  of  the  films, 
some  of  the  producers  are  asking  why  any  subject 
morally  possible  for  the  novelist  should  be  denied  to  the 
maker  of  moving  pictures.  The  question,  however,  turns 
not  on  the  subject  matter  intrinsically  considered  but 
on  it  as  worked  out  in  the  achieved  book,  where,  if  the 
writer  be  an  artist,  the  material  no  matter  how  repel- 
lent in  itself  will  have  been  wrought  into  a pattern  of 
beauty  and  made  subservient  to  the  idea.  Show  the 
novelist’s  characters  on  the  screen,  and  the  observers, 
seeing  with  their  own  eyes  and  no  longer  through  the 
author’s,  can  no  more  be  prevented  from  seeing  only 
the  gross  facts  than  the  public  in  the  divorce  court  can 
be  stopped  from  heeding  only  the  physical  accidents 
of  what  may  be  a spiritual  tragedy. 


Members  of  the  Law  Society  assembled  in  conference 
at  Scarborough  have  been  raising  again  the  question  of 
the  establishment  of  a Ministry  of  Justice.  Anything 
less  desirable  in  the  present  state  of  politics  we  could 
hardly  imagine.  The  confusion  arising  from  the  dual 
control  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Home  Office  is 
more  apparent  than  real;  in  any  case,  and  at  the  worst, 
we  are  sure  at  present  that  the  administration  of  justice 
in  the  courts  is  under  the  control  of  an  experienced 
lawyer.  In  the  alternative  it  would  be  at  the  mercy  of 
any  politician  clever  enough  to  get  himself  into  a Cab- 
inet. Imagine,  let  us  say,  Mr.  Jack  Jones,  as  Minister 
of  Justice,  in  a Labour  Government,  reversing  a judg- 
ment, let  us  say,  of  Mr.  Justice  Atkin  ! What  we  do 
want  is  something  in  the  nature  of  a Department  of 
Criminal  Justice  under  the  Lord  Chancellor,  whereby 
matters  affecting  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  subject  might 
be  rescued  from  the  hazards  of  Home  Office  admin- 
istration. 


The  Home  Office  gets  into  a deeper  and  deeper 
tangle  over  the  unfortunate  Dr.  Levy,  who,  while  or- 
dered to  leave  this  country,  is  refused  admission  to 
Germany,  against  which  country  he  actively  worked  on 
our  behalf  during  the  war.  He  was  indeed  threatened 
with  execution  if  he  should  return  to  Germany.  In 
the  meantime  Mr.  Shortt  “ cannot  find  a reason  ” for 
granting  him:  permission  to  remain  in  this  country,  a 
permission  which  is  expressly  provided  for  in  the  Act. 
If  means  are  not  taken  to  quicken  Mr.  Shortt’s  eye- 
sight in  this  and  other  matters,  his  record,  even  in  his 
brief  term  of  office,  will  be  that  of  having  left  an  un- 
clean mark  on  the  fair  record  of  English  justice  which  it 
will  take  some  time  to  wipe  out.  Although  he  may 
choose  to  ignore  Dr.  Levy,  Mr.  Weisz  and  the  other 
victims  of  official  stubbornness  and  stupidity,  public 
opinion  has  not  ignored  them;  and  public  opinion  has  a 
way  of  getting  itself  expressed,  in  the  long  run,  in  a 
fairly  practical  form. 


Not  everyone  who  knows  how  to  kill  a pheasant 
knows  how  it  should  be  cooked.  The  variety  of  modes 
of  preparation  for  the  table  is  great,  even  after  excluding 
those  which  diminish  the  characteristic  flavour  of  the 
bird  and  thus  offend  the  capital  law  of  gastronomy. 
Without  presuming  to  dictate  to  others,  we  favour,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season,  the  plain,  traditional 
English  method  with  the  bird.  Later  on,  when  the 
palate  has  had  almost  enough  of  this  simple  pleasure, 
we  shall  be  ready  for  the  pheasant  Alcantara  or  Souva- 
roff.  The  Alcantara  recipe,  by  the  way,  was  originally 
applied  to  partridge  by  its  monastic  practitioners,  and 
it  was  a French  officer,  returned  from  the  Spanish  cam- 
paign with,  this  one  piece  of  loot,  who  first  happily  tried 
it  on  the  pheasant.  An  essential  preliminary  is  the 
immersion  of  the  bird  for  three  days  in  port. 
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THE  CRUST  IN  THE  CUPBOARD 
rrAHE  Prime  Minister  has  begun  to  coin  phrases 
about  unemployment.  We  know  therefore  what 
A.  to  expect.  A problem  is  presented  to  him  and  he 
flashes  at  once  into  that  picturesqueness  of  language 
which  conceals  poverty  of  thought.  There  follows  at 
first  a period  of  extravagant  expectations  stimulated  by 
his  resonont  words;  then  comes  a half-baked  policy 
shirking  realities ; and  the  end  invariably  is  disillusion- 
ment and  disgust.  It  was  so  with  the  idea  of  making 
Germany  pay  for  the  war  ; all  Europe  is  still  slithering 
down  the  slope  of  that  fantastic  distortion  of  economic 
facts  and  possibilities  for  electioneering  purposes.  It 
was  so  again  with  the  land  that  was  to  be  made  ‘ ‘ fit  for 
heroes  to  live  in  ” — perhaps  the  most  plausible  banner 
under  which  a nation  has  ever  been  invited  to  march 
straight  to  bankruptcy.  It  threatens  to  be  the  same 
once  more  with  the  unemployment  question.  When 
every  political  party  is  out  to  exploit  it,  the  Prime 
Minister  is  the  last  man  to  hold  aloof.  No  one,  he  has 
announced,  is  to  be  allowed  to  starve  so  long  as  there 
is  a crust  in  the  national  cupboard.”  That  crust  in  the 
national  cupboard  is  symbolical  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
whole  mental  method.  It  is  emotional,  dramatic,  and 
appealingly  slipshod.  It  will  stick,  as  it  was  meant  to 
stick,  in  the  public  mind  long  after  the  somewhat  shaky 
qualifications  with  which  he  went  on  to  surround  it  are 
forgotten ; and  it  is  most  aptly  fitted  to  confuse  all 
reasoning  on  this  distressing  and  difficult  problem  by 
encouraging  people  to  approach  it  from  the  wrong  end. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  to  ascertain,  if  we  can,  the 
causes  of  unemployment  and  to  remove  such  of  them  as 
are  patently  under  our  own  control.  What  we  have  not 
to  do  is  to  deal  with  the  question  as  though  it  were 
beyond  all  human  guidance  and  to  offer  spectacular 
promises  and  palliatives  as  a cure  for  the  fruits  of  our 
own  incompetence.  The  former  method  asks  study  and 
courage ; the  latter  demands  little  more  than  an  eye  for 
the  whitewashing  political  effect.  It  is  therefore  to  the 
latter  method  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  instinctively  in- 
clines. He  insists,  as  a first  principle  governing  all 
discussion,  on  the  availability  of  the  last  crust  in  the 
national  cupboard.  As  a principle  we  do  not  quarrel 
with  it,  but  it  should  come  last,  not  first.  It  should  be 
mentioned,  if  at  all,  as  a measure  of  final  resort,  not 
paraded  as  the  pivot  of  an  unemployment  policy.  It  is 
not  a pivot  and  never  can  be ; and  to  proclaim  it  as  one 
is  simply  to  foster  the  loose  thinking  and  the  vague 
delusive  hopes  that  make  for  revolutionary  unrest  and 
a hurricane  of  hasty  laws. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  was  a man  of  sturdy  commonplace 
mind,  with  half  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  talents  and  agility. 
But  he  was  mentally  and  morally  honest ; he  probed  into 
problems  before  talking  about  them  ; and  what  he  had 
to  say  was  dictated  by  a robust  sense  of  the  value  of 
convictions  and  plain  speaking  in  the  rulers  of  a demo- 
cratic state.  What  this  country  most  needs  is  a man 
like  Colonel  Roosevelt— like  him  even  in  his  limitations 
- — to  preach  economic  truth  and  the  simple  fundamental 
maxims  of  representative  government.  A British 
Roosevelt  would  not  tackle  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment from  the  angle  or  by  the  methods  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  has  adopted.  He  would  bluntly  publish  the  un- 
questionable fact  that  for  much  of  the  enforced  idleness 
of  to-day  our  own  actions  in  the  very  recent  past  are 
directly  responsible.  He  would  insist  that  the  war,  in 
spite  of  all  appearances  to  the  contrary,  has  greatly 
impoverished  the  country  and  that  the  real  question 
before  it  is  not  of  “ refusing  to  go  back  to  the  pre-war 
standard  of  living  ” but  of  working  our  hardest  to  make 
that  standard  again  attainable.  He  would  ask  what 
else  but  unemployment  can  be  expected  from  the  com- 
bination of  uneconomic  wages,  shorter  hours,  reduced 
output,  and  a progressive  multiplication  of  restrictions 
on  the  freedom  and  efficiency  of  labour?  He  would  put 
it  to  the  nation  that  when  the  costs  of  production  in 
Britain  soar  far  above  the  international  competitive 
level,  when  it  calls  for  three  times  as  much  money  to 


load  a ship  at  Middlesbro’  as  at  Antwerp,  when  wages 
are  standardised  all  over  the  country  irrespective  of 
capacity  or  services,  when  a railway  signalman . with 
four  or  five  trains  a day  to  attend  to  is  paid  practically 
the  same  as  a man  who  handles  a hundred  and  fifty , when 
firms  are  heavily  fined  for  providing  work  at  less  than 
the  statutory  wages  which  they  cannot  possibly  pay, 
when  Government  expenditure  results  in  a weight  of 
taxation  that  paralyses  business  enterprise,  when  the 
conduct  of  industry  proceeds  in  a vicious  atmosphere  of 
class  warfare,  and  when  multitudinous  schemes  of  public 
relief  manufacture  loafers  and  raise  the  doubt  whether 
idleness  does  not  pay  better  than  work — a British 
Roosevelt,  could  we  but  find  one,  would  not  hesitate  to 
hammer  at  home  that,  with  such  conditions  obtaining, 
we  ought  first  to  look  at  home  for  the  causes*  of  un- 
employment and  not  throw  the  whole  or  even  the  main 
blame  on  what  is  happening  abroad. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is  still  a certain 
amount  of  business  being  done  in  the  world  and  that  we 
in  Great  Britain  are  not  getting  our  share  of  it,  partly 
because  British  industry  is  less  efficiently  organised  than 
it  should  be,  partly  because  British  labour  has  become 
too  slack,  too  unreliable  and  too  expensive.  These  are 
the  matters  which  ought  to  be  the  first  preoccupation  of 
British  statesmen,  if  only  because  they  are  matters 
within  their  power  to  influence  directly  and  at  once. 
It  is  easier,  of  course,  to  cast  the  chief  responsibility  for 
the  trade  depression  on  uncontrollable  forces  operating 
elsewhere  than  in  Ministers  own  constituencies,  to 
speak  of  it  as  “ a world  phenomenon,”  to  talk  about 
“ stabilising  the  foreign  exchanges  ” — you  might  as 
well  as  talk  about  stabilising  a patient’s  temperature 
chart  as  an  aid  to  convalescence — and  to  assume  that 
everything  would  be  for  the  best  in  Great  Britain  if  only 
the  rest  of  the  world  were  not  so  manifestly  out  of  joint. 
To  argue  on  these  lines  is  not  only  easier  but  up  to  a 
certain  point  it  possesses  an  undeniable  validity.  More 
than  any  country  on  earth  the  prosperity  and  activities 
of  Great  Britain  are  intertwined  with  and  dependent 
upon  those  of  the  outer  world ; and  it  would  be  sheer 
fatuity  not  to  acknowledge  the  sequence  of  cause  and 
effect  that  links  the  prostration  of  Europe,  the  peace  of 
Versailles,  the  problems  of  disarmament,  the  chaos  of 
the  Continental  exchanges,  and  the  disorganisation  of 
the  Eastern  markets  with  unemployment  here  at  home. 

But  we  must  still  hold  that  for  British  statesmanship 
the  first  duty  should  be  that  of  setting  our  own  house  in 
order  so  that  when  the  revival  of  trade  sets  in — and 
there  are  increasing  signs  that  the  tide  is  on  the  turn 
we  may  be,  as  at  present  we  emphatically  are  not,  in  a 
position  to  profit  by  it.  For  that  purpose  something 
more  is*  needed  than  an  appeal  to  self-interest  or  even  the 
plainest  demonstrations  of  the  irresistible  workings  of 
economic  law.  What  is  called  for  is  the  revivification 
of  that  spirit  of  unity  and  sacrifice  which  carried  us 
through  the  war.  Since  the  Armistice  the  nation  has 
had  few  appeals  addressed  to  its  better  self ; and  it  may 
be  that  a spiritual  reawakening  will  have  to  precede  an 
industrial  revival.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  right  . in 
insisting  on  Tuesday  that  without  co-operation  and  give 
and  take  we  can  achieve  nothing.  Lord  Inchcape  was 
pointing  the  same  moral  last  week  at  Glasgow.  He 
declared  it  to  be  one  of  the  real  disappointments  of  the 
war  that  so  little  of  the  unity  and  national  consciousness 
it  evoked  should  have  survived  it.  “To-day  on  nearly 
every  side  we  see  schism  and  selfishness  where  during 
the  war  there  was  accord  and  willing  sacrifice.  It  might 
almost  seem  as  though  war,  and  war  alone,  were  capable 
of  bringing  forth  and  sustaining  the  qualities  in  men 
that  would  be  most  useful  to  their  harmonious  inter- 
course and  prosperity  in  times  of  peace.”  It  is  our 
supreme  business  in  Great  Britain  to  prove  that  this 
paradox  is  really  a paradox  and  not  the  truth.  “ Each 
man  for  himself,”  Lord  Inchcape  wound  up,  “ each 
group  and  class  and  industry  for  itself,  and  the  devil 
take  the  hindermost,  is  not  merely  a gospel  of  anarchy; 
it  i§  a counsel  of  suicide.” 
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“ EMPTY  ” AUSTRALIA 

IF  Lord  Northcliffe  were  anyone  but  Lord  North- 
cliffe,  his  bold  and  abrupt  intervention  in  the  affairs 
of  Australia  would  have  received  almost  a9  much 
attention  from:  our  Press  as  that  of  Australia  has  given 
it.  He  has  told  the  5,250,000  people  of  the  Island 
Continent,  at  some  length  and  in  vigorous  terms,  that 
there  ought  to  be  from  15  to  20  millions  of  them  at 
least;  that  they  will  never  be  safe  until  they  reach  that 
minimum;  and  that  they  are  much  to  blame  for  their 
lack  of  an  enterprising  immigration  policy.  This  is  a 
free  but  not  inaccurate  summary  of  an  utterance  which, 
whether  anything  comes  of  it  or  not,  is  surely  remark- 
able. To  make  it  called  for  much  more  courage  than 
to  denounce  the  scandal  of  Prohibition  in  the  United 
States,  in  exposing  which  many  Americans  are  glad  of 
any  assistance.  For  Australians  have  always  been 
peculiarly  impatient  of  British  comment,  to  say  nothing 
of  criticism,  upon  their  proceedings;  and  immigration 
has  for  many  years  been  an  especially  sore  point.  Lord 
Northcliffe,  it  is  true,  seeks  to  guard  himself  by  saying 
that  he  is  “ not  offering  advice  unasked,”  and  had  had 
“ many  invitations  ” to  give  it;  but  he  must  neverthe- 
less have  expected,  and  has  doubtless  by  this  time 
heard,  a good  deal  of  pretty  plain  speaking  from  a sec- 
tion of  tbe  Australian  Pi  ess. 

He  states  his  case  with  some  exaggeration.  He 
gives  the  clear  impression,  for  example,  that  the  ques- 
tion he  raises  is  ignored  by  public  opinion  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  that  few  persons  there  realize  that  there 
is  any  danger  in  the  position  of  a tiny  population  on  a 
huge  and  wealthy  territory  within  reach  of  the  swarm- 
ing millions  of  Asia.  The  truth  is  that  this  danger 
has  haunted  the  imagination  of  Australia  for  many 
years;  and  the  fact  that  Australia  alone  of  the  Empire 
States  had  adopted  national  military  service  before  the 
Great  War,  was  due  to  that  consciousness.  Again, 
anyone  ignorant  of  the  matter  would  gather  from  Lord 
Northcliffe  that  the  need  of  ‘‘  a bold,  constructive  im- 
migration policy  ” was  a novel  conception  in  Australian 
public  affairs.  Actually,  it  is  as  old  as  the  Common- 
wealth, and  older.  Lord  Northcote,  as  Governor- 
General,  was  urging  it  insistently  fifteen  years  ago. 
It  was  discussed  at  the  Empire  Conference  of  1907.  It 
was  a leading  point  in  the  programme  of  Mr.  Fisher’s 
Labour  Government  ten  years  ago.  In  more  recent 
years  it  has,  naturally,  been  more  and  more  discussed. 
But  Lord  Northcliffe’ s material  point  is  that  nothing 
has  been  done,  and  that  something  ought  to  be,  and 
must  be,  done,  if  Australia  is  not  to  suffer,  sooner  or 
later,  the  fate  suggested  in  his  remarks,  that  “ the 
world  will  not  tolerate  an  empty  and  idle  Australia,” 
and  that  “ ambitions  and  passions  are  awake  on  this 
question.”  That  point  is  undeniably  sound;  and  what- 
ever may  have  been  said  of  Lord  Northcliffe’s  right  to 
urge  it,  his  words  will  certainly  have  gone  home 
throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

Why,  he  asks,  has  nothing  better  than  immigration 
on  ‘‘feeble,  tinkering  lines”  been  organised  hitherto? 
Why  is  there  not  already  at  work  a scheme  for  bring- 
ing in  ‘‘at  least  100,000  people  a year,  with  a rapid 
increase  to  250,000  ” — instead  of  this  year’s  figure  of 
12,000  or  so?  It  was  not  for  Lord  Northcliffe  to  give 
the  answer,  well  though  he  must  have  known  it,  to'  his 
own  question.  The  answer  is  that  Labour  rules  in 
Australia,  and  that  Labour  has,  ever  since  it  became 
a power  in  Commonwealth  politics,  been  against  the 
immigrant. 

“ White  Australia  ” is  one  thing;  it  is  no  mere  effect 
of  selfish  nationalism,  but  an  ideal  rooted  in  social 
principle,  accepted  by  the  best  and  highest  minds,  and 
as  firmly  fixed  in  Australian  policy  as  is  naval 
supremacy  in  our  own,  or  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  that 
of  the  United  States.  But  “ Australia  for  the  Aus- 
tralians ” is  quite  another  thing,  and  that  is  the 
obstacle  about  which  Lord  Northcliffe  is  so  discreetly 
inquisitive.  It  is  only  too  easy  for  us  here  to  imagine 
the  nature  of  objection  to  white  immigration  on  a large 
scale.  The  mind  of  Labour  refuses  to  accept  the  as- 


surance, which  American  and  Canadian  experience  sup- 
ports, that  a larger  population  will  lead  to  “ more 
work,  more  opportunity,  and  more  wealth  for  all 
classes,”  as  Lord  Northcliffe  puts  it.  Labour  makes 
answer,  “ There  are  not  enough  jobs  to  go  round  39 
it  is.  What  about  our  past  crisis  of  unemployment? 
It  is  only  the  useless  ones  and  the  loafers,  who  can’t 
make  good  at  home,  who  want  to  emigrate;  why  should 
we  take  them  in  ? As  for  more  people  going  on  the 
land,  that  means  a great  outlay  for  development  first, 
and  we  need  all  the  money  that  can  be  raised  for  our 
social  policy — -which  Lord  Northcliffe  is  good  enough  to 
describe  as  ‘ social  reforms  and  State  Socialism  and  all 
the  rest  of  your  present  small  Parliamentary  stock-in- 
trade.’  We  consider  that  our  present  rate  of  increase 
is  as  much  as  is  good  for  us.  Who  is  Lord  Northcliffe 
to  give  us  his  advice?  ” The  record  of  Labour  in  re- 
gard to  immigration,  under  its  own  Restriction  Acts,  is 
a curious  one.  Everyone  in  Australia  knows  the  stories 
of  the  Six  Hatters,  the  Six  Potters,  the  German  Mate, 
the  Blind  Tourist,  and  other  public  perils  successfully 
averted  by  the  operation  of  those  Statutes.  Labour 
Governments,  for  the  look  of  the  thing,  have  felt 
obliged  to  profess  a desire  to  get  Australia’s  vast 
spaces  of  cultivable  land  populated,  but  they  have  not 
ventured  to  act.  Mr.  Hughes’  Government  is  under- 
stood to  have  a plan  before  it  now,  involving  an  ex- 
penditure of  £20,000,000  or  £30,000,000  of  develop- 
ment and  capital;  but  will  anything  come  of  it?  If 
anything  does,  Lord  Northcliffe’s  intervention  will  have 
had  not  a little  to  do  with  it. 

Two  things  can  be  laid  down  with  precision  about 
this  problem.  It  must  be  handled  scientifically;  and  it 
will  cost  a great  deal  of  money.  The  haphazard  dump- 
ing of  uninspected  masses  of  people  into  Australia  is  a 
thing  which  Australians,  quite  rightly,  would  never 
permit;  their  country  had  enough  of  this  in  the  gold- 
rush  days.  Moreover,  nobody  proposes  it.  In  1829  a 
British  Government  was  capable  of  sending  out  the  first 
body  of  settlers  to'  Western  Australia  with  only  one  of 
their  number  having  any  knowledge  of  agriculture. 
In  1921  the  business  is  better  understood.  Both  our 
own  and  the  Australian  Governments  are  well  aware 
that  the  absorption  of  very  large  numbers  of  immi- 
grants must  be  a delicate  social  process  in  an  already 
civilized  community;  that  the  smaller  the  population, 
the  more  difficult  that  process  is;  and  other  facts  of 
which  Lord  Northcliffe,  perhaps,  is  less  completely 
conscious  than  are  the  many  persons  who  have  had  the 
whole  problem  of  Empire  migration  under  review  in 
the  Oversea  Settlement  Committee,  in  the  long  discus- 
sions preceding  the  Empire  Conference  this  year,  and 
in  the  Conference  itself. 

As  to  the  question  of  money,  and  Lord  Northcliffe’s 
suggestion  that  ‘‘the  financial  burden  of  any  big  scheme 
should  be  shared  between  Britain  and  Australia,”  the 
very  practical  difficulty  arises  that  this  country  cannot 
raise  another  £10,000,000  or  £15,000,000  for  the  pur- 
pose; and  there  is  also  the  not  unimportant  point  that 
the  policy  in  question  is  advocated  as  meaning  an  im- 
mense increment  of  wealth  for  Australia,  without  any- 
thing approaching  a proportionate  benefit  to  Britain. 
It  is  apposite  to  recall  that  when  in  the  Empire  Con- 
ference of  1907,  a similar  proposal  was  made,  Mr.  John 
Burns  declared  that  the  British  Government  could  not 
afford  the  outlay  suggested.  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  on 
the  same  occasion,  said  that  he  saw  no  need  for  asking 
aid  from  the  British  Government;  that  Canada  financed 
her  own  immigration  policy,  and  was  fully  satisfied 
with  the  result.  This,  of  course,  is  the  point — a sound 
immigration  policy  is  a source  of  enormous  wealth  to 
an  undeveloped  country.  In  the  case  of  Australia,  it 
would  be  not  only  that,  but  a vitally  necessary  measure 
of  national  protection.  Lord  Northcliffe  is  confident 
that,  if  the  scheme  is  big  and  bold  enough,  “ immigra- 
tion can  be  made  popular  ” in  the  Commonwealth.  We 
hope  sincerely  that  he  is  right,  as  we  are  sure  that  he 
is  in  saying  that  “ immigration  offers  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  statesmanship  since  Federation. 
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ASPECTS  OF  THE  IRISH  CONFERENCE 

MR.  CHURCHILL  has  warned  the  country, 
and  quite  soundly,  that  what  is  needed  in  the 
Irish  question  is  not  merely  a conference  but 
a successful  conference.  We  agree  at  once  that  for 
the  delegates  to  meet  only  to  be  faced  and  foiled 
forthwith  by  the  same  order  of  difficulties  that  all  but 
prevented  them  from  coming  together  at  all  would  be 
a calamity  hardly  less  fateful  than  the  breakdown 
twenty-two  years  ago  of  the  Bloemfontein  Conference. 
On  that  score  we  have  some  fears,  but  not  many. 
The  conference  cannot  well  help  being  more  pertinent 
and  practical  than  the  correspondence  which  pre- 
ceded it.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  it  is  most  unlikely 
to  be  ruptured  because  its  members  on  either  side 
stand  out  for  unanimity  in  labelling  and  defining  the 
non-existent.  The  preliminary  exchanges  between 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  de  Valera  have  at  least 
served  this  purpose — they  have  shown  the  futility  of 
metaphysical  wranglings  over  names  and  designations, 
especially  when  the  thing  to  be  named  and  designated 
is  still  nothing  more  than  the  formless  possibility  of  a 
somewhat  speculative  future.  It  is  most  necessary  at 
this  juncture  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  another 
injustice  to  Ireland.  We  would  not,  therefore,  have 
it  laid  down  that  the  conference  should  at  once 
adjourn  if  Mr.  Arthur  Griffith  or  any  of  his  colleagues 
felt  moved  to  open  the  proceedings  by  a disquisition 
on  the  nature  of  sovereignty  in  general  and  of  Irish 
sovereignty  in  particular.  Some  latitude  of  declama- 
tion should  certainly  be  allowed  them,  if  only  as  a 
compliment  to  the  genius  of  the  race  and  as  a proof 
of  what  the  British  people  are  determined  to  endure  in 
order  to  reach  an  Anglo-Irish  understanding. 

It  is  not  our  anticipation  that  this  latitude  is  likely  to 
be  abused.  There  is  a granite  core  of  common  sense 
and  hard-bargaining  realism  in  the  Irish  temperament, 
as  well  as  a susceptibility  to  atmosphere  ; and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  conference  will  not  be  propitious  to  over- 
much rhetoric.  There  will  be  no  audience;  one  may 
assume  a certain  desire  to  avoid  both  superfluous  heat 
and  superfluous  delay  ; and  it  ought  quickly  to  become 
apparent  that  the  agenda  is  sufficiently  intricate  and 
engrossing  to  call  for  the  clearest  thoughts  and  the 
undistracted  energies  of  all  the  negotiators.  For  the 
business  before  them  will  be  that  of  drawing  up  a 
partnership  agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land ; and  except  in  very  general  terms  neither  side  has 
considered,  much  less  thought  of,  the  scope  and  char- 
acter that  this  agreement  ought  to  take.  Its  two  main 
purposes  are  already  clear  enough.  They  are,  first,  to 
devise  a form  of  government  under  the  British  Crown 
that  will  satisfy  and  express  the  Irish  sense  of 
nationality;  and,  secondly,  to  arrange  for  co-operation 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  those  spheres, 
principally  strategic,  where  the  failure  to  co-operate 
would  mean  initial  weakness  and  ultimate  hostility.  But 
within  the  ample  limits  of  these  two  objectives  there  are 
a hundred  details  of  finance  and  administration  that  will 
have  to  be  worked  out ; and  none  of  them  is  of  the  kind 
that  offers  much  of  a peg  to  mere  eloquence. 

It  is  nor  Lorn  this  quarter  that  danger  threatens. 
What  will  hang  over  the  opening  stages  of  the  Confer- 
ence as  it  has  hung  over  the  preliminary  negotiations,  is 
the  inability  of  the  Irish  to  persuade  themselves  that  in 
this  matter  the  British  Government  really  means  what 
it  says,  that  its  offer  is  firm  and  genuine,  that  it  will  not 
be  modified,  blocked,  repudiated  or  whisked  altogether 
out  of  sight  the  moment  it  is  accepted.  For  this 
suspiciousness  there  is  excuse  enough  and,  let  it  be 
candidly  owned,  justification  enough,  in  the  sorry  tale 
of  Anglo-Irish  history.  Broken  covenants,  promises 
thwarted  of  fulfilment,  pledges  unredeemed,  sheer  acts 
of  naked  bad  faith — the  records  of  these  things,  long 
forgotten  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  still  live  cor- 
rosively in  the  Irish  consciousness.  It  has  been,  indeed, 
no  small  part  of  the  Anglo-Irish  tragedy  that  the  Irish 
have  memories  and  the  English  none.  In  the  present 


case  this  ingrained  and  inveterate  suspiciousness  is  con- 
firmed and  reinforced  by  three  circumstances  which  the 
British  representatives,  if  they  wish  to  understand  the 
temper  of  the  men  they  are  dealing  with,  ought  to  have 
very  present  in  their  minds.  The  first  is  that  the  failure 
to  put  in  force  the  Home  Rule  Act  of  1912  could  not  help 
wearing  in  Irish  eyes  the  appearance  of  one  more 
betrayal.  The  second  is  that  all  the  historical  doubts 
and  antipathies  of  the  Irish  people  have  been  wrought 
up  by  the  events  of  the  past  five  years  to  a ferocity  un- 
known since  ’98.  The  third  is  that  the  prime  mover  in 
the  present  transactions  on  the  British  side  is  a statesr 
man  with  a reputation,  deserved  or  otherwise,  for  flighti- 
ness of  purpose  and  a dexterous  electioneering  oppor- 
tunism. And  to  these  factors  should  be  added  a fourth 
—namely  that  the  British  Government’s  offer  is  the  out- 
come of  armed  rebellion  in  Ireland,  that  this  rebellion 
has  not  been  crushed,  has,  on  the  contrary,  succeeded  in 
making  British  rule  inoperative  over  most  of  the  country, 
and  that  among  the  extremists  in  the  Sinn  Fein  organisa- 
tions it  is  an  article  of  faith  that  they  have  only  to  con- 
tinue on  the  lines  they  have  followed  since  the  Armistice 
to  compel  England’s  surrender  and  to  obtain  the  Re- 
public of  their  dreams. 

Possibly  the  Sinn  Fein  leaders  have  got  beyond  the 
point  where  they  heed  any  hints  or  advice  from  an 
English  source,  however  friendly  to  the  cause  of  Irish 
Nationalism  and  however  eager  for  peace  between  the 
two  countries.  But  on  the  off  chance  that  this  may  not 
be  so  we  venture  to  say  to  them  : You  are  wrong  in  this 
instance  in  mistrusting  the  sincerity  of  the  British  offer 
and  the  power  and  resolution  of  the  British  people  to 
give  effect  to  it.  The  immense  majority  of  them  are 
utterly  wearied  and  ashamed  of  the  things  that  have 
been  done  in  their  name  in  Ireland  during  the  past  few 
years.  They  want  to  see  the  old  feud  ended  and  they 
believe  that  on  the  broad  lines  of  the  Government’s  pro- 
posals it  can  be  ended.  There  is  a die-hard  element 
among  them  that  still  believes  in  force,  that  is  against 
any  and  every  kind  of  negotiation  with  “ rebels  and 
traitors,  ’ ’ and  that  would  gladly  see,  and  may  even  work 
for,  the  breakdown  of  the  conference.  But  this  element, 
unless  you  deliberately  play  into  its  hands,  will  remain 
an  exiguous  and  impotent  minority,  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment. As  an  obstacle  to  a settlement  you  may  dis- 
regard it ; the  nation  will  keep  it  in  order,  and  if  you  on 
your  side  are  half  as  successful  in  curbing  your  own 
wild  men,  the  path  to  peace  will  not  be  blocked  by  any- 
thing the  extremists  may  do  or  may  attempt.  As  for 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  he  may  be  the  mere  juggler  and 
trickster  your  imagination  depicts.  But  assuming  that 
he  is,  you  could  not,  under  existing  circumstances,  ask 
for  a better  guarantee  of  zeal  and  good  faith.  If  cal- 
culation, as  you  believe,  is  really  at  the  bottom  of  his 
policies,  and  if  all  his  moves,  are  governed  by  an  eye  to 
the  next  election  and  to  his  own  political  fortunes,  then 
he  is  indeed  at  the  crisis  of  his  Premiership.  For,  poli- 
tically speaking,  he  has,  staked  everything  on  peace 
between  Britain  and  Ireland  ; the  success  of  the  confer- 
ence has  for  him  a personal  significance  that  it  possesses 
for  no  other  statesman  in  either  country ; and  if  self- 
interest  is  indeed  his  guiding-star,  then  it  is  a self- 
interest  wholly  and  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  happy 
issue  of  this  great  adventure. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  British  people  do  not  accept 
such  a reading  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  character  and 
motives.  They  look  upon  his,  Irish  move  as  a return, 
tardy  no  doubt  but  none  the  less  welcome,  of  the  Lloyd 
George  of  better  days,  the  man  with  a real  audacity  of 
faith  and  imaginative  insight ; and  whatever  support 
he  needs  to  enable  him  to  follow  the  course  he  has 
chosen  to  the  end  will  be  abundantly  forthcoming.  Not 
even  during  the  war  did  he  more  completely  represent 
whatever  is  most  exalted  in  the  British  outlook  upon 
politics  than  he  does  at  this  moment  in  striving  for  an 
Irish  concordat.  If  the  Irish  cannot  wholly  trust  him 
they  can  at  least,  and  safely,  trust  the  forces  of  opinion 
that  are  behind  him. 
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THE  IRREPRESSIBLE  PHEASANT 

IT  has  been  said,  not  once  or  twice  of  late  years, 
that  the  pheasant,  an  exotic  in  the  West,  would 
presently  clean  vanish  from  England.  If  you  leave 
a field  of  wheat  (another  exotic)  unreaped  and  un- 
tended, the  plant  will  be  no  more  seen  after  the  third 
summer.  Competition  is  too  strong  for  it.  The 
weeds  come  up  and  choke  it;  the  sparrows  eat  the 
seed;  the  storms  lay  low  the  straw.  So  the 
pheasants.  They  are  groundlings.  They  nest  on  the 
door.  They  roost  low,  showing  a salient  silhouette  to 
lurkers  in  the  moonlight.  Though  we  have  taught  the 
gorgeous  Chinese  pheasant— now  completely  dominant 
ovei  the  older,  darker  bird  that  our  great-grandfathers 
shot — though  we  have  taught  him  to  “ rocket  and 
he  can  fly  perhaps  15  per  cent,  faster  than  the  part- 
ridge, the  nature  of  the  groundling  is  there.  In  West 
Africa  and  in  places  where  scattered  scrub  suits  the 
manoeuvre  the  pheasant  never  flies,  and  in  England, 
late  in  the  year,  the  old  cocks,  strong  in  the  running 
instinct,  are  loth  to  rise  till  a dog  or  fox  is  almost  nib- 
bling at  their  tail  feathers.  What  chance  has  such  a 
bird  agains't  vermin,  which  increases  as  game-keepers 
decrease,  and  against  poachers  who  multiply  yet  more 
certainly  under  the  treble  encouragement  of  fewer 
keepers,  kinder  magistrates  and  longer  hours  of 
leisure  ? 

It  would  be  rash  indeed  to  deny  the  destructiveness 
either  of  vermin  or  of  the  sort  of  poacher  who  is  villain 
enough  to  shoot  roosting  birds  or  catch  them — as  is 
done — with  a fish-hook  baited  with  raisins.  But  the 
pheasant,  even  unpreserved,  is  not  easily  annihilated 
and  adapts  himself  as  well  to  England  as  to  China.  He 
fits  our  climate  well;  and  our  landscape.  Of  all  the 
examples  of  adaptation  to  environment  that  the  wan- 
dering Darwinian  in  our  country  may  note,  none  is 
stranger  than  the  pheasant  among  fallen  beech  leaves. 
The  brilliant  cock,  as  well  as  the  dull  hen,  will  dis- 
appear wholly  from  sight  within  a few  yards  as  they 
sink  into  the  rufous  bed.  The  nesting  pheasant  will 
escape  enemies  that  swarm  round  her  by  the  gift  of 
mere  stillness  and — apparently — loss  of  scent.  Doubt- 
less the  pheasant  cannot  rival  the  partridge  as  a parent. 
In  no  species  is  parental  skill  or  care  developed  more 
highly  in  both  cock  and  hen  than  in  the  partridge;  and 
monogamy,  or  at  any  rate  seasonal  monogamy,  is  un- 
questionably a powerful  agent  in  self-preservation.  The 
cock  pheasant,  that  pluralist,  is  of  no  use;  he  may  be 
an  added  danger,  as  is  the  buck  rabbit  during  the  nest- 
ing season;  but  the  hen,  at  any  rate  the  genuinely  wild 
biid,  has  cunning  enough  for  two. 

These  are  not  theories  of  a general  nature.  They  are 
inferences  from  many  facts  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
experience  of  this  annus  mirabiUs.  In  many  places 
landlords  sold  their  farms,  gave  up  preserving,  and 
dismissed  their  keepers.  Often  a very  thin  stock  of 
birds  was  left.  They  were  shot  for  food  during  the 
war,  and  the  losses  not  made  good.  The  extinction  of 
the  pheasant  seemed  to  be  accomplished;  but  sportsmen 
reckoned  without  the  material  resources  of  the  hen. 
Pheasants,  to  everyone’s  surprise,  are  more  numerous 
this  October  than  they  were  in  1919  in  some  wholly  un- 
preserved woods  and  spinneys  and  rough  country.  The 
wild  bird  indeed  shows  some  disposition  to  prefer  a dell 
hole  or  small  copse  to  the  big  wood;  and  where  pre- 
serving has  ceased  you  may  find  the  wood,  where  once 
the  birds  clamoured  in  multitudes,  almost  empty,  while 
an  increased  number  are  sprinkled  about  the  country 
side. 

We  should  miss  our  pheasants,  even  if  we  did  not 
enjoy  them  in  the  fashion  of  Tom;  Tulliver,  who  was 
very  fond  of  birds,  “that  is,  of  throwing  stones  at 
them.”  Their  flight  is  a gorgeous  thing.  A flaming 
cock  with  the  sun  on  the  prismatic  colours  of  his  neck 
gives  the  sort  of  pleasure  that  is  inspired  by  the  black 
and  red  and  purple  wings  of  the  red  admiral  and  pea- 
cock butterfly  which  make  October  their  month  and 
lend  autumn  a glory  of  colour  akin  to  the  glory  of  burn- 
ing maple  and  yellow  elm  and  variegated  spindle. 


Doubtless  the  sportsman  would  miss  him  most;  and 
about  no  bird  has  such  superfluous  nonsense  been 
written  and  spoken  by  enemies  of  sport.  A severe 
critic  ought  to  be  especially  clear  of  his  facts,  and  those 
who  declaim  against  sport,  especially  formal  sport  in 
England,  have  plenty  of  sound  arguments  available. 
Foolishly  they  have,  almost  without  exception,  chosen 
the  worst,  principally  because  of  an  astonishing  ignor- 
ance of  the  natural  history  of  these  gorgeous  Eastern 
birds.  The  tame  bird,  so  often  described  as  fluttering 
over  the  guns,  flies  more  readily  than  the  wild  bird. 
The  pace  of  the  flight  is  exceeded  doubtless  by  some 
few  other  birds.  The  golden  plover  and  the  teal  have 
a greater  maximum  of  speed.  But  this  list  is  not  easily 
lengthened.  The  woodcock  flutters  woolily  like  an 
owl  compared  with  it;  and  the  partridge,  though  it 
whisks  by  some  indifferent  sportsman  leaving  his  shot 
ten  yards  in  the  rear,  is  overtaken  by  the  pheasant  as 
fluently  as  an  eagle  overtakes  a fish-hawk.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  no  other  bird  is  nearly  so  hard 
to  shoot  as  the  tame  pheasant  brought  high  over  the 
guns  by  an  expert  game-keeper.  Snipe  on  the  moor 
are  a simple  problem  beside  him.  The  more  formal, 
the  more  artificial  the  shoot,  the  more  difficult  the  mere 
markmanship.  So  much  must  be  conceded,  however 
little  sympathy  is  felt  for  a form  of  sport  that  is  mere 
markmanship,  innocent  of  woodcraft  or  hunter’s 
laborious  cunning. 

The  pheasant,  which  has  proved  more  resistant  than 
many  thought,  is  also  more  useful  than  his  best 
friends  dared  to  maintain.  According  to  the  latest  and 
most  careful  analysis  taken  of  the  food  of  our  com- 
moner birds,  the  pheasant  comes  first  by  a very  long 
way  as  a destroyer  of  harmful  grubs.  Some  few  birds, 
notably  the  green  plover,  excel  him  in  percentage,  but 
none  approaches  him,  so  great  is  his  capacity,  in  the 
quantity  of  noxious  creatures  consumed.  One  en- 
thusiast there  is  who  keeps  golden,  silver  and  Amhurst 
pheasants  in  his  orchard  and  about  his  garden,  for  the 
good  they  do — so  he  says — as  well  as  their  exceeding 
beauty  and  tameness. 

The  conclusion  is  that  a sportsman  who  is  missing 
the  high  ones  or  the  curly  ones,  should  harbour  a cer- 
tain satisfaction  that  one  more  bird  of  dominant  quality 
is  left  in  the  world  to  exercise  its  useful  influence  on 
English  farms  ! 


GILBERT  AND  SULLIVAN 
By  E.  A.  Baughan 

WHAT  is  the  precise  quality  that  has  kept  Sulli- 
van’s Savoy  music  almost  untarnished  by 
time?  The  other  night  at  the  revival  of  ‘ The 
Gondoliers,’  the  cunning  and  delicacy  of  its  workman- 
ship, the  suave  and  endless  line  of  its  melody,  and  the 
skilfulness  of  its  adaptation  of  antique  idiom,  were  as 
clear-cut  and  as  dazzling  as  ever.  It  is  a commonplace 
to  say  of  Sullivan  that  he  was  essentially  English;  but 
there  is  a softness  and  spirit  in  his  music  for  which  one 
may  seek  in  vain  in  the  composition  of  his  immediate 
forerunners  and  of  his  contemporaries.  You  can  place 
Sullivan  in  the  sequence  of  English  composers  from 
Purcell  to  Elgar,  and  show  that  he  was  a natural  de- 
velopment of  what  we  may  call  distinctive  English 
music  as  compared  with  the  music  influenced  by  the 
German  school  of  a few  years  ago.  But  the  individual 
spirit  of  Sullivan — the  spirit  which  shone  through  the 
influence  of  Bach,  Handel  and  Mendelssohn — is  not 
specially  English.  After  all,  Sullivan  was  of  Irish 
birth,  with  a trace  of  Italian  blood  on  his  mother’s 
side.  That  ancestry  is  clear  enough  in  his  music. 

The  lasting  quality  of  the  Savoy  operas  is  due,  how- 
ever, to  a more  complex  cause  than  Sullivan’s  individual 
genius.  One  has  only  to  ask  : What  would  Sullivan 
have  done  in  music  if  he  had  not  met  W.  S.  Gilbert? 
Many  of  us  can  remember  the  supercilious  estimate  of 
Sullivan  by  contemporary  musicians.  If  only  he  had 
confined  himself  to  serious  music,  was  the  cry  of  those 
days.  The  contemptuous  epithet  of  “ the  English 
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Offenbach,”  hurled  at  him  by  Sir  George  Macfarren 
(who,  worthy  musician  as  he  was,  acted  as  a brake 
on  the  progress  of  English  music  in  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century)  is  an  example  of  that  supercilious- 
ness. Sullivan  undoubtedly  showed  great  promise  as  a 
serious  musician,  but  not  even  in  the  ‘ In  Memoriam  ’ 
overture  or  the  Irish  symphony  can  you  detect  a clear 
note  of  genius.  The  composer  who  wrote  them  might 
be  a genius  or  he  might  not.  Then,  again,  what  is 
good  in  those  compositions  and  in  ‘ The  Martyr  of 
Antioch  ’ and  ‘ The  Golden  Legend  ’ really  expanded 
to  a finer  and  more  delicate  bloom  in  the  best  of  the 
Savoy  operas.  Left  to  himself,  Sullivan  was  a senti- 
mentalist in  music.  He  was  essentially  a lyrical  writer, 
and  although  his  technical  equipment  enabled  him  to 
write  in  an  epic  strain,  he  was  not  really  expressing 
himself. 

It  is  strange  that  the  window  of  his  soul  was  opened 
by  W.  S.  Gilbert.  One  can  hardly  imagine  two  men 
with  natures  in  more  violent  opposition.  Gilbert  was 
essentially  anti-poetic.  His  satire  (which  has  grown 
old-fashioned)  was  the  satire  of  the  middle-class  philis- 
tine. He  voiced  the  good-natured  outlook  of  a dis- 
illusioned materialist.  He  was  the  kindly,  witty,  but 
rather  sour  uncle  at  a children’s  party,  and  running 
through  his  kindliness  and  wit  was  a strain  of  facile 
cynicism.  His  humour,  if  analysed,  is  not  very  hum- 
orous and  even  descends  to  the  cruel  mocking  of  mid- 
dle-aged women — a curious  Victorian  form:  of  humour, 
characteristic  of  the  songs  of  the  lion-comiques.  But 
he  was  just  the  tonic  required  by  Sullivan.  One  of  the 
most  fascinating  appeals  of  the  Savoy  operas  is  that 
the  composer  was  enabled  to  open  the  throttle  of  his 
melodic  invention  without  overwhelming  us  with  senti- 
ment. Take,  as  an  instance,  Tessa’s  ‘ When  a Merry 
Maiden  Marries.’  I mention  that  lyric  because  it  is  the 
most  straightforward  piece  of  sentiment  which  Gilbert 
wrote  in  ‘ The  Gondoliers,’  and  yet  at  the  back  of  it 
is  the  unexpressed  feeling  that  the  joy  of  a maiden  in 
marrying  is  an  illusion.  Sullivan’s  power  of  express- 
ing the  thought  of  Gilbert  gives  a slight  note  of 
sadness  to  the  music  — - a tinge  of  bitterness 
which  prevents  the  sentiment  being  too  cloying.  If 
Sullivan  had  to  set  a straightforward  lyric  on  the  joys 
of  marriage,  the  song  would  have  just  lacked  the  special 
Sullivanesque  quality.  It  would  have  been  as  senti- 
mental as  the  serious  songs  in  ‘ The  Golden  Legend  ’ 
or  ‘ The  Martyr  of  Antioch.’  The  famous  ‘ Take  a 
Pair  of  Sparkling  Eyes  ’ is  another  example  of  how 
the  librettist  saved  the  composer.  In  the  more  humor- 
ous numbers  the  partnership  enabled  Sullivan  to  com- 
bine humour  with  sheer  beauty  of  invention.  The 
Quintet  with  its  fascinating  gavotte  is  as  good  an  ex- 
ample as  another.  Even  long  familiarity  with  the 
Savoy  operas  cannot  dull  one’s  appreciation  of  the 
consummate  ease  with  which  Sullivan  as  musician  ex- 
pressed the  trend  of  Gilbert’s  thought,  or  the  mastery 
with  which  the  composer  gave  variety  to  the  librettist’s 
monotonous  rhythm  and  metre.  It  was,  in  short,  the 
necessity  and  the  difficulty  of  expressing  Gilbert  that 
spurred  Sullivan  to  the  very  limit  of  his  invention. 

In  a sense  Gilbert  made  the  Sullivan  of  the  Savoy 
operas;  and  Sullivan’s  genius  has  almost  succeeded  in 
keeping  alive  the  commonplace  satire  of  Gilbert.  But 
it  has  not  quite  succeeded.  We  must  not  be  misled  by 
the  gushing  enthusiasm  of  middle-aged  lovers  of  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan,  and  especially  not  by  the  epidemic 
of  superlatives  from  which  the  press  suffers  at  every 
revival.  There  is  so  little  critical  measure  in  that  praise 
that  one  doubts  if  what  is  really  good  in  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan’s  work  is  properly  appreciated.  The  patter- 
ing  jingle  of  Gilbert’s  verse  is  hailed  as  the  work  of  a 
master.  The  suave  Victorian  shape  of  Sullivan’s 
melody  is  held  up  to  us  a model.  We  are  even  told 
that  the  stories  of  the  operas  are  good;  whereas  they 
are  instrinsically  poor  as  stories,  and  only  to  be  tolerated 
because  they  enabled  Gilbert  to  create  the  circumstances 
for  his  characteristic  topsiturviness.  What  really  is 
fine  in  the  work  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  is  that  the  nature 


of  the  librettist  strengthened  the  genius  of  the  com- 
poser, and  that  their  work  as  a whole  is  informed  by  a 
merriness  and  a gaiety  which  have  a national  flavour. 
The  Savoy  operas  are  our  only  national  opera. 

It  is  a style  that  cannot  be  and  should  not  be 
imitated.  A modern  Sullivan  would  not  write  the  music 
of  ‘ The  Gondoliers.’  The  same  spirit  and  the  same 
exuberance  and  invention  of  melody  could  be  expressed 
in  a less  old-fashioned  idiom.  That  there  would  be  a 
public  for  light  opera  on  a higher  musical  plane  than 
that  on  which  musical  comedy  moves  is  proved  by  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  these  revivals  are  received.  The 
younger  generation,  who  know  their  Sullivan  through 
these  revivals  and  through  amateur  performers,  are 
no  less  enthusiastic  than  their  fathers.  Why  do  not 
managers  learn  a lesson  from  the  modern  success  of 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan?  Why  do  they  not  commission 
one  of  our  younger  composers  to  write  a modern  light 
opera?  It  all  seems  simple  enough.  British  musical 
genius  did  not  die  with  Sullivan.  But  managers  are 
not  quite  as  stupid  as  they  are  described.  They  know 
that  the  success  of  the  Savoy  operas  was  due  to  their 
mixture  of  humour  and  sentiment.  They  know  that  a 
straightforward  romantic  and  sentimental  opera  would 
not  be  the  same  thing.  Also  they  know  that  the  clever 
young  musicians  of  to-day  would  not  be  content  to 
subordinate  their  talents  to  the  needs  of  the  theatre  as 
Sullivan  did.  Above  all,  the  librettist  has  to  be  found. 
For  the  manager  knows  that  the  public  does  not  want 
straightforward,  romantic  light  opera.  It  must  have 
humour  and  a tinge  of  satire  : qualities  which  prevent 
sentiment  from,  being  cloying  and  wearisome.  The 
time  is  ripe  for  a new  light  opera. 

As  to  the  performance  of  ‘ The  Gondoliers  ’ at  the 
Princes  Theatre,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  break  from 
the  traditions  of  Savoy  production?  The  stiff  stage- 
management  and  the  calculated  “ business  ” of  the 
players  give  us,  it  is  true,  a replica  of  Savoy  perform- 
ances. Gilbert,  it  is  well-known,  was  a martinet  in 
these  matters,  and  some  of  his  stage-management  had 
its  origin,  I fancy,  in  a contemptuous  travesty  of  old- 
fashioned,  operatic  conventions.  His  chorus  was 
drilled  to  stand  in  a semi-circle  just  as  the  chorus  in 
‘ Rigoletto  ’ and  ‘ Traviata  ’ stands  to  this  day,  and 
the  characters  came  to  the  footlights  just  as  if  they 
were  singers  in  opera.  Tradition  is  also  cramping 
these  Savoy  operas  in  the  matter  of  acting,  singing, 
and  the  tempi  of  the  conducting.  The  whole  thing 
goes  at  the  Princes  Theatre  with  a disconcerting 
smoothness,  with  the  precision  of  a machine.  The 
music  is  sung  and  played  with  a metronomic  square- 
ness which  robs  it  of  vitality.  There  is  so  little  tradi- 
tion in  the  English  theatre  of  to-day  that  any  kind  of 
tradition  is  welcome,  but  it  is  overdone  in  these  re- 
vivals of  Savoy  operas.  Over  and  over  again  in  listen- 
ing to  ‘ The  Gondoliers  ’ I wished  for  a little  rubato 
here  and  there.  It  would  not  mar  the  pattern  of  the 
music,  and  would  give  it  a new  life. 


CHILDREN’S  TALES 
By  James  Agate 

AN  eminent  actor  has  reproached  me  for  having 
devoted  my  article  last  week  to  Charlie  Chaplin. 
The  points  he  made  were  these.  That  photo- 
graphy is  not  an  art  but  a mechanical  device.  That 
the  pantomimist  cannot  claim  to  rank  with  the  actor. 
That  the  inherent  and  essential  absurdity  of  photo-plays 
makes  them  unworthy  of  critical  consideration.  That 
to  advertise  Chaplin  is  to  put  into  the  pockets  of  a 
“ capering  mountebank  ” money  which,  by  the  divine 
right  of  actors,  should  go  into  more  serious  pockets. 
That  it  is  the  business  of  a dramatic  critic  to  protect 
the  theatre  from  encroachment.  That  I had  gone  over 
to  the  enemy.  I forget  what  exactly  were  the 
counter-arguments  I brought  forth  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  They  were  probably  such  as  a moderately 
intelligent  schoolboy  would  scorn.  I think  I said  that 
a motor-car  is  not  a horse,  but  that  both  may  be  the 
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means  of  catching-  trains.  That  if  the  universal 
attraction  of  the  cinema  does  not  derive  from  art,  it  is 
the  business  of  the  critic  to  find  some  other  derivation. 

I now  know  that  what  I should  have  said  is  something 
very  much  simpler.  I should  have  said  that  the  theatre 
is  sometimes  a more  interesting  place  than  the  cinema, 
and  sometimes  a less  interesting  one.  I should  have 
denied  that  there  is  any  golden  rule. 

The  first  thing  about  an  entertainment  is  that  it  shall 
entertain.  To  cast  about  for  reasons,  for  some  basis 
of  art,  comes  later.  The  public  goes  to  the  cinema 
because  it  finds  there  spectacle  and  incident.  It  stays 
away  from  the  theatre  because  too  often  these  essentials 
are  lacking.  Whenever  there  is  pretty  or  gorgeous 
spectacle,  as  in  ‘ Chu  Chin  Chow,’  or  exciting  incident, 
as  in  ‘ Bulldog  Drummond,’  the  theatre  is  as  crowded 
as  ever.  There  is  in  the  public  mind  no  dead-set 
against  the  spoken  drama,  no  overwhelming  prejudice 
in  favour  of  the  silent.  The  cinema  has  several  pulls. 

It  is  cheaper  and  more  comfortable;  there  is  cheerful 
music  and  you  may  smoke.  The  theatre  has  the 
greatest  pull  of  all,  that  of  the  flesh-and-blood  actor. 
It  is  a case  of  pull  devil,  pull  baker,  the  concocter  of 
scenarios  against  the  writer  of  plays,  the  silent  mime 
against  the  complete  actor.  Whichever  at  any  time  is 
the  better  will  draw  the  house.  If  I could  bring  back 
Henry  Irving  and  Ellen  Terry  in  ‘ Charles  I,’  I should 
have  no  fear  of  Charlie  Chaplin  and  Jackie  C'oogan  in 
‘ The  Kid.’  As  the  producer  of  ‘ Timothy  ’ at  the 
Shaftesbury  Theatre  or  ‘ Crooked  Usage  ’ at  the 
Apollo,  I should  have  every  fear. 

“ The  film-drama  is  essentially  absurd.”  Let  us 
consider  last  week’s  two  “ legitimate  ” comedies.  I 
will  take  ‘ Timothy  ’ first.  Timothy  is  an  Irish  lift- 
man. He  and  his  wife  emigrated  to  America  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  They  have  an  adopted  daughter,  now 
grown  up,  who  is  in  love  with  a married  man.  This 
married  man  is  suing  for  a divorce.  His  suit  fails,  and 
at  the  news,,  with  all  circumstance  of  gravest  implica- 
tion, the  girl  faints.  But  it  is  we,  and  not  she,  who 
have  been  deceived.  Her  love  is  innocent.  At  this 
juncture  the  pair  would  elope,  Timothy  gently  dis- 
suading. But  now  a stranger  appears.  “ Is  your 
name  Timothy?  ” “ It  is.”  “ Then  I am  the  lawful 

husband  of  the  wife  you  stole  from  me  on  our  wedding- 
day  twenty-five  years  ago.”  And  here  we  are  in  for 
the  jumble  of  moralities  which  awaits  the  sentimental 
playwright.  The  idyllic  pair  have  been  living  together 
all  this  time  in  the  happy  conviction  that  this,  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  is  the  proper  thing  to  do.  Yet  they 
hold  up  their  happiness  to  the  lovers  as  an  awful  warn- 
ing of  their  probable  fate  if  they,  too,  run  away.  It 
is  not  implied  that  there  is  any  question  of  virtue;  we 
are  agreed  that  the  circumstances  in  both  cases  are 
morally  propitious.  The  old  couple  conceive  that  it 
would,  be  improper  to  add  another  breakfast  to  the 
quarter-century  already  spent  under  one  roof.  Yet  they 
encourage  the  young  man  to  hope  that  his  wife,  given 
more  rope,,  may  yet  hang  herself.  A consummation 
which  they  enjoin  upon  their  daughter  to  wish  with  all 
the  devotion  of  her  unspoiled  soul.  At  this  point  it 
turns  out  that  the  stranger  is  none  other  than  the 
paramour  of  the  young  man’s  wife.  Foiled  in  his 
attempt  to  get  possession  of  Timothy’s  lady,  who  has 
come  into  money,  he  goes  to  inform  Timothy’s  em- 
ployer of  Timothy’s  evil  way  of  living.  But  the  lift- 
man has  in  his  trouble  neglected  to  go^  to  his  lift,  and 
his  understudy  is,  we  hear,  a clumsy  fellow.  Yet  he 
deftly  drops  the  lift  on  to  the  villain’s  head.  “Revenge,” 
Timotheus  cries,  and  falls  into  his  lady’s  arms.  But 
what  happens  to  the  other  love-birds  is  not  made  clear. 
They  are  left  in  mid-air.  ‘ Crooked  Usage  ’ (tne 
second  of  last  week’s  plays)  has  for  theme  the  poetic 
justice  meted  out  by  an  illegitimate  daughter  to  a ras- 
cally and  stock-broking  father.  Here  again  the  morali- 
ties are  hopelessly  confused.  The  bonds  which  the 
young  lady  laudably  steals  from  her  father  belong  to  a 
high-minded  client  who,  knowing  the  broker  to  be  in 
difficulties,  sets  a third  party  to  badger  him  into  selling 


up  one  of  his  homes  for  half  its  market  value.  “ O 
father  Abram,  what  these  Christians  are  ” that  they 
can  induce  a stock-broker  to  overlook  the  expedient  of 
a mortgage  ! 

1 have  made  these  summaries  as  bald  as  possible;  in 
detail  both  plays  are  farragoes  of  “ essential  absur- 
dity.” 1 am  not  troubled  that  they  are  not  in  touch 
with  life.  My  complaint  is  that  they  are  not  in  touch 
with  the  theatre.  In  neither  is  there  evidence  of  that 
quality  which  differentiates  the  stage  from  the  novel; 
the  apprehension  by  the  eye  as  well  as  by  the  intelli- 
gence, The  classic  example  of  what  I mean  is,  of 
course,,  in  ‘ The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest,’  when 
Worthing  suddenly  appears,  clad  in  the  deepest  mourn- 
ing. The  stroke  is  prepared,  yet,  when  it  comes  off, 
the  audience  is  taken  by  surprise.  Another  familiar 
example  is  the  transmogrified  entry  of  the  twins  in 
‘ You  Never  Can  Tell  ’ at  the  very  moment  when  their 
sobriety  of  appearance  has  been  established.  Now  let 
me  turn  for  a moment  to  an  incident  in  one  of  last 
week’s  pictures.  The  theme  is  the  hurrying  up  of  a 
train  of  motor-lorries  to  the  relief  of  a bursting  dam. 
It  is  a night  of  storm,  and  messages  are  sent  to  the 
cottagers  to  take  to  the  hills.  A woman  will  not 
abandon  her  bed-ridden  husband.  Together  they  await 
the  flood.  Suddenly  the  room  is  lit  up  with  a strange 
radiance.  It  passes,  and  again,  across  the  shutters, 
comes  the  strange  gleam.  Again  and  yet  again.  The 
woman  throws  open  the  door  and  perceives  with  amaze- 
ment and  a sob  of  relief  the  head-lights  of  the  rescuing 
lorries.  The  effect  here  is  essentially  of  the  theatre. 
We  have  been  prepared  for  the  stroke,  but  again,  when 
it  comes  off,  it  has  the  effect  of  the  unforeseen.  We 
have  our  sob  of  relief,,  too.  In  our  two  “ legitimate  ” 
comedies  everything  that  happens  is  not  only  prepared 
but  discounted.  We  are  bored  that  we  have  had  to 
wait  so  long  for  the  happening.  Therefore  I would 
call  the  photo-play  the  better  art.  But  since  art  is  a 
thief  of  a word  I would  say  simply  that  I consider  the 
film  to  be  the  better  entertainment. 

Mr.  Cyril  Maude,  as  Timothy,  was  duly  amusing  and 
duly  pathetic,  although  I find  it  impossible  to  be  moved 
by  pathos  which  is  of  the  actor  alone  and  not  of  the 
situation.  I was  in  some  difficulty,  too,  in  the  matter 
of  the  lift-man’s  age  and  standing.  His  voice  would 
take  on  the  genteel  roll  of  the  youthful  man-about-town. 
The  tones  of  that  ripe  actor,  Mr.  Ambrose  Manning, 
were  too  full  of  a remembered  unctuousness  quite  to 
fit  the  shambling  stock-broker  of  to-day.  In  the  mind’s 
eye  I beheld  the  Silenus  of  older  revels.  The  very 
articulateness  of  these  actors  was  their  plays’  undoing. 
How  magnificently  had  they  gone  through  them  in 
dumb  show ! How  splendidly  the  plots,  burgeoning 
with  the  irrelevant  and  superfluous  interests  beloved  of 
the  scenario-writer,  had  fitted  the  screen  ! In  flickering 
ecstasy  we  had  beheld  Timothy’s  rape  of  the  Kerry 
bride,  their  flight  across  the  Atlantic  in  some  cattle- 
boat  in  which  the  cattle  might  conveniently  break  loose, 
the  adoption  of  the  infant  left  on  the  doorstep,  the 
twenty-five  years  of  happy  clam-gathering,  the  awful 
descent  of  the  lift,  the  death-throes  of  the  villain.  Or 
we  had  been  breathless  participators  in  the  horse-race 
upon  which  the  stock-broker’s  clerk  staked  and  lost  his 
all.  But  even  so  I think  the  Odyssey  of  the  motor- 
lorries  would  be  the  film  I should  choose  for  a child  or 
country-cousin.  It:  is  the  one  to  which  any  second 
visit  of  mine — unthinkable,  I admit — would  yet  be 
made. 


FREEDOM  IN  ART 
By  C.  Lewis  Hind 

WHAT  is  the  radium  quality  in  Post-Impres- 
sionism that  gives  it  unceasing  vitality  ? Each 
year  the  heavy-weights  of  art  attempt  to  quench 
it;  each  year  it  bursts  into  flame  again.  In  the  autumn 
of  1911  I heard  an  ex-Slade  Professor,  at  a public  meet- 
ing, describe  Post-Impressionism  as  an  insult  to  his 
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intelligence,  and  as  something  that  he  would  exorcise 
from  the  realm  of  art.  Why  should  mere  pictures 
enrage  people?  These  same  folk  allow  strange  build- 
ings, hats,  frocks,  revues,  books  to  affront  them  with- 
out complaint.  Why  are  they  so  angry  with  strange 
pictures?  Why  is  the  mere  business  of  picture 
production  regarded  in  many  quarters  as  a holy  busi- 
ness, as  something  the  standard  of  which  was  set  by 
Raphael,  while  anything  that  runs  counter  to  his  placid 
version  is  anathema?  In  other  walks  of  life  men  are 
allowed  to  experiment.  George  Moore,  D.  H.  Law- 
rence, W.  L.  George  are  not  upbraided  because  they  do 
not  write  like  Cervantes,  Fielding  and  Jane  Austen  ; but 
when  Matisse  paints  like  Matisse  his  pictures  are  an 
insult  to  the  intelligence.  I suspect  that  it  is  all 
Raphael’s  fault.  We  are  still  hypnotised  by  the  notion 
that  pictures  are  akin  to'  religion.  They  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  Neither  have  aeroplane  engines  or  poli- 
ticians. Raphael’s  fault ! It  was  wise  Degas  who  said 
“ If  you  were  to  show  Raphael  a Daumier  he  would 
admire  it ; he  would  take  off  his  hat ; but  if  you  were  to 
show  him  a Cabanel,  he  would  say  with  a sigh,  “ That 
is  my  fault.” 

I repeat — ‘‘  What  is  the  radium  quality  in  Post 
Impressionism?”  Its  foes,  after  arduous  repressive 
measures,  decide  that  the  fire  is  quenched  in  their  sphere 
of  influence,  when,  lo,  it  breaks  out  in  another  quarter. 
Those  who  read  the  art  columns  of  the  American  news- 
papers are  aware  that  New  York  is,  at  this  moment,  in 
the  throes  of  the  recurring  Post-Impressionist  battle. 
The  Directors  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  that  city, 
actually  believing  that  painting  may  be  an  expression  of 
the  ideals  of  the  present  day,  as  well  as  an  echo  of  the 
ideals  of  the  past,  are  holding  an  important  exhibition  of 
Post-Impressionist  pictures,  with  the  usual  results — 
crowded  rooms,  heated  discussions  on  the  spot  and  in 
newspapers,  and  a realization  that  art  can  be  as  lively  a 
topic  of  conversation  as  Ireland  or  the  salaries  of  cinema 
stars.  This  is  precisely  what  happened  at  the  Grafton 
Galleries  in  1911-12.  The  heavy  fathers  of  art,  both  in 
America  and  England,  seem  to  regard  the  interest  of 
the  crowds  as  inimical  to  art,  as  detracting  from  the 
sacrosanct  aura  which  reaches  its  height  in  the  attitude 
of  hushed  adoration  which  tourists  assume,  when  they 
stand  before  the  Sistine  Madonna  at  Dresden.  It  is  the 
subject  they  deify,  or,  from  the  pull  of  precedent,  attempt 
to  deify,  not  Raphael’s  handling.  ‘ Las  Meninas  ’ by 
Velasquez  at  Madrid  is  a far  finer  picture,  but  no  man 
or  woman  lowers  his  voice  before  that.  Because  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  religion. 

How  strange  it  is  that  in  the  great  modern  city  of 
New  York  this  business  of  painting  pictures  should  be 
related  to  the  business  of  religion  in  a stronger  way 
even  than  in  London.  Before  me  lies  the  full  text  of 
one  of  the  most  amazing  art  documents  that  I have  read. 
It  is  called  ‘Protest  Against  the  Present  Exhibition  of 
Degenerate  Modernistic  Works  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.’  It  is  addressed  to  ‘‘Our  Fellow 
Citizens  ” and  it  is'  of  course  anonymous.  All  the  old 
“ insults  to  our  intelligence  ” are  stated,  all  the  old 
twaddle  that  art  was  sanctified  by  the  Old  Masters  and 
its  frontiers  defined  by  them  are  italicised,  all  the  old 
stupidities  that  the  inmates  of  lunatic  asylums  produce 
pictures  that  rival  these,  are  marshalled.  Think  of  a 
madman  painting  a great  C6zanne,  or  a great  Gauguin, 
or  a great  Van  Gogh.  Presumably  these  anonymous 
gentlemen  use  and  profit  by  every  twentieth  century 
scientific  and  mechanical  device  without  demur,  and 
probably  their  religion  is  founded  on  nothing  more  than 
their  own  personal  communion  with  God  and  man ; but 
the  moment  they  look  at  Post-Impressionist  pictures 
they  are  up  in  arms  because  these  works  are  by  men  of 
our  own  day  who  elect  to  look  at  nature  through  their 
own  eyes,  ignoring  the  haloes  of  a past  century.  As  in 
London,  certain  sensible  men  in  New  York  have  rushed 
to  the  defence  of  freedom  in  art.  Mr.  Robert  Henri, 
a distinguished  American  artist,  touches  the  quick  when 
he  says  : 


The  protest  of  the  writers  of  the  circular  seems  to  be  in 
keeping  with  the  modern  idea  of  prohibiting.  Good  heavens  1 
we  can’t  drink  any  more;  surely  we  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
ruin  ourselves  looking  at  pictures. 

I protest  against  these  busybodies  in  England  and 
America  who  order  us  to  look  only  on  pictures  that  they 
like,  and  who  base  their  argument  on  the  ridiculous 
assumption  that  picture  making  is  the  one  human 
activity  the  canons  of  which  are  fixed,  and  from  which 
experiment  and  progress  must  be  shut  out.  . Why 
should1  not  I be  allowed  to  enjoy  Cezanne’s  ‘ Bathers,’ 
and  Gauguin’s  ‘Women  of  Tahiti,’  and  Van  Gogh’s 
‘ Rain  ’ ? They  give  me  their  vision  as  Vermeer  of 
Delft  gives  me  his  ; there  is  no  more  virtue  in  painting 
like  Raphael  than  in  wearing  one’s  hair  like  Raphael. 
Everyone  has  the  right  to  dislike  Post-Impressionist 
pictures,  as  everyone  has  the  right  to  dislike  parsnips  or 
sardines,  or  bottled  salad  dressing,  but  no  one  has,  the 
right  to  say  that  other  people  shall  not  enjoy  them. 

Sir  Martin  Conway,  in  a wise  and  temperate  letter  in 
the  Times  on  the  subject  of  the  New  York  Exhibition, 
has  the  courage  to,  say  that  Post-Impressionism 
is  not  a local  but  a universal  phenomenon. 
As  to  Mr.  Arthur  Clay’s  statement  in  a letter 
following  Sir  Martin  Conway’s  that  the  move- 
ment is  largely  due  to,  the  effect  of  the  war,  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  the  pioneers  flourished  and  died 
long  before  the  war.  Enough  has  not  been  made  of  one 
point  in  regard  to  the  pioneers — Cezanne,  Gauguin  and 
Van  Gogh.  They  struck  a blow  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  exhibition ; they  did  not  slave  at  a picture  for 
sending-in-day ; they  gave  no,  thought  to  the  competi- 
tion-bogey ; they  painted  because  they  had  a fierce  and 
profound  desire  to  paint,  and  when  the  thing  was,  done 
their  only  desire  was  to  paint  another.  It  is  this 
agonised  desire  for  expression  which  excites  us  in  their 
pictures,  and  which  gives  to  modern  students  an 
emotion  that  few,  very  few,  academic  pictures  can 
arouse.  Like  all  movements,  Post-Impressionism, 
another  name  for  Freedom  in  Art,  which  explains  its 
radium  quality,  has  been  abused  by  many  of  its  fol- 
lowers. Let  them  perish.  We  acclaim  a movement  by 
its  protagonists,  not  by  its  parasites.  We  do  not  judge 
Christianity  by  Judas  and  the  ex-Kaiser. 


Correspondence 

FRENCH  THOUGHT  AND  SEMITISM 
(From  Our  French  Correspondent) 

TWO  of  the  best  French  writers,  the  brothers 
Tharaud,  have  recently  published  a volume 
‘ Quand  Israel  est  Roi  ’ which,  as  the  title  im- 
plies, is  a study  of  Jewish  power.  I have  no  doubt  that 
many  an  English  reader  will  think  : oh  ! another  French 
attack  on  the  Jews  ! Some  belated  echo  of  the  Dreyfus 
dispute.  Why  can’t  they  let  the  Jews  alone?  Now 
the  fact  is  that  ‘ Quand  Israel  est  Roi  ’ is  a successful 
book,  but  its  success  has  nothing  sensational  in  it.  The 
comments  it  elicits  are  more  dispassionate  than  those 
we  read  about  Einstein’s  theories.  There  is  no-  hatred 
in  the  Tharauds’  description  of  the  Hungarian  Jews 
and  in  many  a place  there  is  an  interest  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  sympathy.  ‘ Quand  Israel  est  Roi 
is  nothing  else  than  an  historical  presentment  of  facts, 
as  usual  chosen  by  the  historian  because  they  had  a 
special  attraction  for  him,;  and  it  is  not  a book  of  the 
day.  France  has  her  difficulties,  but  luckily  those 
difficulties  are  neither  the  semitism  prevailing  in  Russia 
nor  the  anti-semitism  prevailing  in  Poland  or  Hungary, 
nor  the  subtle  Jewish  influences  too  visible  elsewhere. 
When  a Frenchman  returns  from  America  and  has  be- 
come familiar  with  the  Jewish  element  almost  pre- 
dominant in  New  York  and  with  the  reaction  its  pres- 
ence produces  there,  he  cannot  help  feeling  grateful  at 
noticing  that  Jews  are  inconspicuous  in  Paris  and  that 
their  presence  has  long  ceased  to'  be  considered  as  a 
factor  in  the  political  development  of  France. 

What  sort  of  men  are  the  brothers  Tharaud? 
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The  two  Tharauds,  who  are  now  forty  or  forty-five 
years  old,  are  fair  samples  of  the  intellectual  type, 
developed  in  France  since  the  beginning  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  which  I have  described  in  an 
English  book.*  They  differ  from  the  preceding  genera- 
tion— drawn  by  Flaubert  or  the  Goncourt  brothers — 
whose  ideal  was  to  be  as  purely  artistic  as  if  they  had 
been  the  childlike  kind  of  painters  or  sculptors  who*  do 
not  even  know  who  is  Prime  Minister.  Writers 
they  are,  because  their  native  tendencies  made 
them  writers,  and  writers  they  will  remain  be- 
cause success  added  to  talent  is  irresistible.  But  like 
Barrfes,  whose  influence  their  works  distinctly  show, 
they  would  much  rather  be  doers  than  tellers,  and  this 
is  felt  in  every  line  they  write  : their  ideal  is  the  states- 
man— even  when  his  name  is  Bismarck  or  Tisza — or 
the  soldier,  a Lyautey  for  instance,  or  a brilliant 
admixture  of  the  politician,  the  soldier  and  the  poet, 
with  a taste  for  heroic  follies  or  dangerous  duels,  like 
DdrouRde. 

The  mere  writer,  the  chiseller  of  words,  is  probably 
the  type  they  are  the  gladdest  to  have  escaped  from. 
Yet  few  people  handle  a pen  more  deftly  or  even  more 
skilfully  place  an  adjective  just  where  the  whole  light 
in  the  sentence  will  fall;  few  know  their  language,  the 
subtle  virtue  hidden  in  words  and  revealed  to  those  who 
know  their  history  and  family  ties,  better  than  they  do*. 
But  they  are  free  from  the  affectation  of  classicism*  too* 
frequent  in  the  erudite  school  of  writers  connected  with 
the  Action  Francaise,  and  only  use  a seventeenth 
century  word  where  they  are  sure  it  will  be  readily 
understood  by  the  average  reader.  They  have  dignity, 
but  they  are  not  afraid  of  familiar  terms;  they  love 
picturesqueness  but  they  refrain  from  using  it  further 
'than  where  it  acts  as  an  illustration;  they  constantly 
leave  on  us  the  impression  that  they  might,  if  they 
choose,  tell  us  a great  deal  more  than  they  actually  say, 
and  in  fact  would  give  a modern  Charles  Lamb*  a per- 
fect idea  of  “a  gentlemanly  style  of  writing.” 

Twice  before  thinking  of  giving  us  portraits  of  the 
brilliant  Jews  who,  sons  of  the  steward,  became  lords  of 
the  estate,  and  then  began  to  play  with  socialistic  ideas 
in  the  salons  of  Bude,  or  of  the  greasy  set  who*,  con- 
tinually drifting  in  from  Galicia,  used  to  settle  in  the 
Orczi  house  and  prepared  the  sanguinary  revolution  of 
Keri  and  Bela  Kun,  the  brothers  Tharaud  had  described 
Jewish  communities  in  ‘ L’ Ombre  de  la  Croix  ’ and 
‘ Un  Royaume  de  Dieu.’ 

How  do  these  distinguished  travellers  who  love  the 
glamour  of  old  historic  scenes  and  delight  in  what  is 
rqally  worth  being  called  an  aristocracy  take  so  much 
interest  both  in  the  “ wild  Jew  ” landing  half-starved 
from  his  Polish  village,  and  the  conceited  educated  Jew 
intoxicated  with  his  own  visions  and  only  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  make  them  realities,  even  if  the  community 
in  which  he  is  encamped  is  to  perish  in  fire  and  blood 
for  it?  Life  is  the  answer.  Apart  from  grotesque  or  san- 
guinary characters  like  Pogany  and  Bela  Kun,  who 
could  furnish  even  less  gifted  writers  with  first-class 
material  for  comedy  or  tragedy,  the  brothers  Tharaud 
are  attracted  by  the  unique  vitality  of  the  Jew.  In 
numberless  touches  they  show  us  his  restless  intelli- 
gence, his  resourcefulness,  his  never-crushed  capacity 
for  hoping  against  hope,  his  faith  in  himself  and  his 
race.  The  ferocity  of  a Bela  Kun  strikes  them  as  some- 
thing abnormal.  But  there  is  the  attraction  of  reality 
in  the  daily  qualities  and  faults  of  the  nation  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  from  this  attraction  the  Tharauds  can- 
not escape.  The  final  page  of  ‘ Quand  Israel  est  Roi  ’ 
is  only  one  of  ten  or  twelve  similar  analyses  of  the 
Jew’s  fascination. 

Waiting  at  the  station  for  the  train  that  will  take  me  a 
thousand  miles  from  this  strange  story,  I walk  up  and*  down 
the  * platform  watching  the  side  track  on  which  dilapidated 
railway  carriages  afford  a miserable  shelter  to  that  tribe. 
Pretty  depressing  is  the  sight  of  this  lousy,  homeless  crowd 
that  would  starve  were  it  not  for'  some  food  or  money  sent 
over  by  the  Jewish  Alliance.  Yet  on  this  side-track  as  in  the 
quagmires  of  Galicia,  in  the  Nile  Desert,  or  under  the  willow 
trees  of  Babylon,  an  incredible  springiness,  an  amazing 

* France  Herself  Again.  By  Ernest  Dimnet. 


vitality,  touched  with  genuine  happiness,  are  visible  in  ihr 
sordid  squirming  crowd.  All  these  men  and  women  are  at 
home  in  their  abject  poverty  and  frisk  and  prance  in  it.  The 
curiosity  with  which  I watch  them  interests  and  does  not 
offend  them.  I see  their  quick-moving  eyes  following  my 
every  motion.  What  are  they  thinking  as  they  do  so?  Per- 
haps merely  estimating  the  value  of  my  overcoat  or  of  my 
shoes.  No,  there  must  be  something  less  ordinary  in  the 
shrewd  mocking  expression  of  their  intelligent  faces.  I think 
I . understand  what  their  eyes  seem  to  say,  and  it  must  be 
this  : 

“ Yes,  yes,  survey  us  well.  We  are  worth  it.  You 
will  not  see  every  day  so  much  hopefulness  in  so  much 
misery.  Yes,  to-day  here,  to-morrow  elsewhere,  we  don’t 
care,  so  long  as  we  live.  To-day  is  pretty  wretched,  we 
admit,  but  who  knows  but  to-morrow  will  not  be  full  of 
sunshine.  . . . Where  are  you  going?  Paris?  Why,  you 
may  find  us  there.  Life  is  full  of  surprises.  Our  carriages 
have  no  wheels,  and  our  train  has  no  engine,  yet  we  may 
be  in  Paris  before  you.” 

This  is  what  their  bright,  cunning  eyes  say. 

Intelligence,  hope,  courage,  are  the  virtues  of  the 
Jew,  and  it  is  for  these  virtues  that  the  Tharauds  like 
him  and  endlessly  revert  to  him.  But  they  are  afraid 
of  him  too*.  The  last  six  lines  of  their  book  describe 
h:m  as  a dangerous  force  of  nature. 

Yes,  to-day  here,  to-morrow  elsewhere  ; at  home  every- 
where and  nowhere  ! always  wild  with  hopefulness.  The 
Turk  encamped  on  the  hill  outside  Bude  was  not  more  for- 
midable than  this  shaggy  Jew  seated  on  his  box.  He  leads 
the  last  storm  of  the  Asiatic  horde,  and  that  storm  Europe 
cannot  resist.  

Letters  to  the  Editor 

IRELAND 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR, — In  a letter  in  the  Morning  Post  of  September  9 
giving  his  reasons  for  resigning  as  Commissioner  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  General  Decie  states  some 
facts  in  reference  to  the  present  situation  in  Ireland, 
which,  if  true,  the  British  public  certainly  ought  to 
know.  He  says  that  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  the 
rebels  were  already  beaten  and  were  about  to  be  finally 
crushed  by  the  Crown  Forces,  when  a truce  was  called, 
and  the  head  of  the  murder  gang,  a foreigner,  was 
called  to  a conference. 

From  that  moment  [he  writes]  I felt  I could  no  longer  serve 
my  country  in  the  R.I.C.  The  disgrace  was  more  than  I could 
stand.  This  truce  they  have  utilised  to  bring  in  arms,  to 
reorganise  and  refit,  and  are  more  ready  to  start  again. 

He  begs  the  British  people  : (1)  Not  to  believe  stories 
against  the  Crown  Forces.  The  Army  is  what  the 
British  Army  always,  has  been.  The  R.I.C.  are  a splen- 
did force — brave,  loyal,  and  disciplined.  The  Auxiliary 
Division  R.I.C.  are  a splendid  body.  (2)  To  understand 
that  the  Sinn  Fein  extremist  is  a cold-blooded  murderer. 
(3)  Not  to  be  led  into*  the  idea  that  Ulster  is  wrong. 
Though  not  himself  an  Ulsterman,  knowing  what  he 
knows,  and  seeing  what  he  has  seen,  he  would  sooner  be 
dead  than  live  under  a Sinn  Fein  Government.  (4)  To 
understand  that  the  friends  of  the  British  Empire  and 
England,  the  loyalists  and  Ulstermen,  are  the  ones  to 
back,  a.nd  not  the  murder  gang. 

There  was  never  a conscientious  man  if  Professor 
Tyndall  was  not.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  executed  his 
volt-face  from  Unionism  to  Nationalism,  Tyndall,  in  a 
trenchant  letter  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  indignantly 
opposed  handing  over  what  he  called  the  industrious  and 
law-abiding  section  of  the  Irish  nation  to  an  ascendancy 
of  the  turbulent,  thriftless  and  rebellious  section. 

When  for  years  it  has  been  impossible  in  Ireland  to 
say  so  much  as  a word  adverse  to  Sinn  Fein  without 
incurring  the  penalty  of  ruthless  assassination,  what 
can  be  expected  if  they  are  conceded  the  conditions  of 
Government  to*  obtain  which  they  have  so  long  been 
practising  their  programme  of  unlimited  murder. 
Desire  for  power  for  the  sake  of  its  possession  is  the 
ambition  of  unworthy  minds,  as  witness  the  ex-Kaiser. 
The  economic  solidarity  of  nations  is  the  only  guarantee 
of  permanent  peace. 

Yours  etc., 

Erevna. 
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IRISH  DEPOPULATION 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 
SIR, — May  I make  a brief  comment  on  the  letter  of 
Mr.  de  Leigh,  who  calls  in  question  my  remark  that 
the  decrease  of  Irish  population  by  50  per  cent,  in 
three  generations  was  due  to  the  Union?  Mr.  de 
Leigh  attributes  it  rather  to  Free  Trade.  Well,  I beg 
to  say  the  infliction  of  Manchester  School  economics 
on  the  unfortunate  Irish  was  a direct  result  of  the 
subjection  of  their  economic  system  to  that  of  England, 
and  the  control  of  her  taxation  system  by  England, 
brought  about  by  the  Union.  I must  reaffirm, 
then,  that  Irish  depopulation  was  a result  of 
the  Union.  Of  course,  to  those  who  were  driven 
from  Ireland  by  Free  Trade  we  should  add  the 
others  who  left  out  of  sheer  disgust  with  the 
governmental  system  in  toto..  I may  add  that  I am 
English  myself,  and  am  an  impartial  observer;  but 
logic  compels  me  to  conclude  that  (even  apart  from 
economic  effects)  opposition  to  Ireland’s  having  such 
government  as  the  majority  of  her  electorate  demands, 
can  only  be  justified  by  arguments  contradictory  of 
both  justice  and  of  our  professions  in  the  late  war  with 
Germany. 

Yours  etc. , 

J.  W.  PoYNTER. 


THE  ARTS  OF  PEACE  AND  WAR 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 
SIR, — Mr.  Dixon-Jobnson  challenges  me  to  disprove 
the  version  of  the  “ treacheroua  Ti.no  myth  ” given  by 
him  in  your  issue  of  19th  September.  My  reply  is  that 
where  there  is  no  proof,  there  is  nothing  to  disprove. 
Greece  is  a constitutional  monarchy;  and,  admitting 
the  correctness  of  the  telegrams  quoted  as  having  been 
sent  to  Greek  commanders  in  the  field  by  such  well- 
known  Germanophiles  as  generals  Yannakitsas  (not 
Lannakitsas)  and  Dousmanis,  there  is  no  atom  of  proof 
contained  in  any  one  of  them  as  to  the  complicity  of 
King  Constantine  in  their  composition.  But  even  so, 
let  us  examine  the  telegrams  themselves,  which  are  put 
forward  as  proofs  of  treachery  : 

Order  No.  663  says  : “In  the  event  of  invasion  by 
enemies’  armies  ” ; and  later  on,  “ Avoid  any  conflict. 
Order  of  27th  April,  1916,  gives  instructions  to  treat  the 
Bulgars  in  a friendly  spirit,  so  that  there  shall  be  no 
fighting.  Further  the  Greek  commander  is  ordered  to 
“ Avoid  provocations.”  Telegram  No.  1,484  says  : 
“ Send  a protest  to  the  German  troops.”  Telegram  of 
16th  May,  1916,  orders  : “Avoid  all  friction.”  All  these 
extracts,  taken  from  Mr.  Dixon-Johnson’s  own  version, 
go  to  show  that  the  attitude  of  Greece  was  not  neces- 
sarily to  help  the  Germans  and  the  Bulgars,  but  certainly 
to  avoid  war.  In  other  words,  to  maintain  neutrality, 
which  was  Greece’s  declared  policy  from  the  start. . I 
have  in  my  possession  the  White  Book  on  the  subject 
published  by  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  under  Mr. 
Venizelo® ; and  also  ‘Diplomatic  Documents,  1913-1917’ 
from  the  same  source.  I am,  therefore,  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  Venizelist  view  of  the  situation,  and 
know  what  I am  “ up  against.” 

Post-mortems  of  this  kind  lead  nowhere.  It  is  not 
what  Greece  may  or  may  not  have  done  in  the  past  that 
should  form  the  basis  of  our  arguments ; but  rather 
what  she  is  actually  doing  at  such  enormous  sacrifice  to 
herself  in  Asia  Minor  to-day.  The  Greek  losses  amount 
to  well  over  30,000  men.  If  Greece  had  not  taken  up 
the  mandate  of  the  Powers  in  Asia  Minor,  these  men 
would  have  been  represented  by  allied,  and  principally 
by  British  soldiers.  As  a reward  to  Greece  for  her  sacri- 
fices in  men  and  money,  if  for  no  other  reason,  it  is  only 
fair  that  the  Powers  should  recognize  the  king  of  her 
choioe. 

Yours  etc., 

C.  S.  Butler. 

4,  Vissarionos  Street,  Athens. 

September  24,  1921. 


“DEAR  LAND  OF  LIBERTY” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR, — It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  we  should  have  a 
really  trustworthy  account  of  how  prohibition  is  working 
in  the  United  States.  Thus  far  we  only  have  the 
opinions  and  observations  of  partisans.  Men  see  in  the 
States  that  which  they  desire  and  expect  to  see  and 
remain  blind  to  all  facts  on  the  other  side.  Lord  North- 
cliff  e,  for  instance,  in  his  recent  article  in  the  Daily  Mail 
betrays  his  bias  in  every  line  and  evidently  drew  his 
information  during  his  brief  visit  solely  from  the  side 
which  he  favours.  It  is,  however,  universally  admitted 
that  evasion  or  attempted  evasion  of  the  law  is.  fre- 
quent, ingenious  and  unscrupulous.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise.  Love  of  drink  on  the  one  hand  and  desire 
for  gain  on  the  other  are  forces  as  potent  as  they  are 
anti-social.  Money  in  sufficient  amount  will  procure  the 
means  of  illicit  indulgence  of  every  kind  all  the 
world  over. 

One  fact  seems  to  have  missed  its  due  emphasis  in  this 
controversy.  The  law  breakers  are,  after  all,  a minority, 
and  the  least  reputable  minority,  of  the  citizens.  The 
vast  majority  of  American  electors  having  passed  the 
prohibition  enactment  are  prepared  to  observe  it  loyally 
and  forego  their  personal  preferences  in  view  of  the 
material  good  which  they  believe  the  measure  will 
secure.  But  the  law  breakers  fill  the  field  of  vision  and 
produce  the  impression,  fostered  by  interested  parties, 
that  the  whole  population  is  in  a state  of  exasperated 
revolt  against  a restriction  which  has,  somehow  or 
other,  been  sprung  upon  them  apart  from  their  know- 
ledge or  consent.  It  is  time  these  matters  should  be 
placed  in  their  proper  perspective  and  the  fact  recog- 
nised that  in  America  observance  of  prohibition  is  the 
honourable  rule  and  evasion  the  frequent  but  never- 
theless disreputable  exception. 

Another  vital  fact  too  often  ignored  is  that  evasion 
and  its  undoubtedly  serious  attendant  evils  is  a passing 
and  not  a permanent  phenomenon.  Given  an  adequate 
and  persevering  administration  of  the  existing  law 
evasion  will  gradually  die  down.  The  unfortunates  in 
whom  the  love  of  liquor  is  so  strong  that  neither 
expense,  trouble,  ignominy  nor  even  peril  is  able  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  gratification  must  in  course  of  nature 
pass  away,  and  with  them  the  unscrupulous  traders  who 
exploit  and  perpetuate  their  vice.  Whether  these 
harpies  and  victims  will  or  will  not  find  successors  de- 
pends upon  the  issue  of  the  existing  struggle  between 
the  forces  of  national  righteousness  and  enlightened  self- 
interest  on  the  one  side  and  combined  appetite  and  greed 
on  the  other.  It  is  impossible  at  present  to  forecast  that 
issue,  but  there  can,  I think,  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  side 
which  should  enlist  the  sympathy  and  the  help  of  men 
to  whom  the  ordered  progress  of  the  race  is  a matter 
worthy  of  concern  and  even,  if  necessary,  of  sacrifice. 

Yours  etc., 

Frank  Adkins. 

15,  Wynne  Road,  S.W.g. 


THE  TERMINATION  “ ARD  ” 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review] 

SIR, — Mr.  Arthur  Nelson’s  query  on  the  termina- 
tion “ ard  ” can  no  doubt  be  satisfactorily  answered. 
It  suggests  to  me  another  on  the  more  difficult  ques- 
tion for  linguists  and  philologists  of  the  “ H ” in  the 
English  language.  In  Ireland  we  give  the  aspirate 
full  credit.  Moreover  our  tendency  is  to  stress  or 
emphasise  gutturally  all  vowel  sounds  following  con- 
sonants. Result  is  the  inevitable  weakening  of  the 
consonant  values  as  in  Spanish  : Paper  = p-haper, 

boy  = b - hoy,  telegraph  = t - helegraph,  McCormack 
= McC-horm-hack,  etc.,  etc.  The  English  tendency  is 
quite  otherwise.  Consonant  sounds  are  stressed  very 
distinctly  and  clearly,  which  makes  for  the  weakening 
of  the  following  vowel  or  half-vowel  sounds,  the 
dropping  of  the  “ H.”  The  so-called  Cockney  lack  of 
control  of  the  “ H ” can  in  my  opinion  be  traced  back 
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to  the  root  factor,  the  struggle  for  power  over  the 
aspirate  between  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  influences  in 
our  language.  In  French  the  aspirated  “ H ” is  now 
as  mute  as  the  “ H ” in  what,  why,  and  where.  But 
in  Switzerland  and  those  parts  of  France  near 
Germany  this  “ H ” is  still  very  guttural. 

To  resume,  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  influe  nces  make 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  aspirate,  the  Latin  for  its 
elimination.  Philologic  law  works  despite  our  ignor- 
ance. I do  not  here  refer  to  accidental  factors  of 
saving  the  breath,  line  of  least  resistance,  superior 
pose,  hesitation,  etc. 

Some  of  your  readers  might  perhaps  enlighten  us 
on  this  point. 

Yours,  etc., 

Valentine  J.  O’Hara. 

32,  Upper  Leeson  St.,  Dublin. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR, — I do  not  think  that  one  intends  to  have  any 
contempt  for  the  inhabitants  of  Spain  when  one  calls  them 
Spaniards.  It  is  one  of  the  freaks  of  linguistic  evolu- 
tion that  uniformity  in  forming  proper  adjectives  and 
words  to  denote  the  inhabitants  of  a state  or  a town  does 
not  exist.  It  is  true  that  “ ard  ” is  mostly  applied  to 
denote  persons  or  animals  for  which  we  have  a contempt 
such  as  drunkard,  dotard,  dullard,  dastard,  stinkard, 
but  we  have  a brilliant  exception  in  sweetard  improved 
into  sweetheart.  I do  not  know  if  ‘ ‘ viellard  is  pre- 
cisely equivalent  to  11  vieil  homme  ; perhaps,  some  of 
your  French  correspondents  will  say?  The  English 
word  youngster  is  not  the  same  as  young  man  or  young 
person. 

It  is  said  that  Schwartzerd,  who  Hellenized  his  name 
into  Melanchthon  in  the  belief  that  it  meant  schwartze 
Erde,  black  earth,  was  mistaken  as  to  the  signification  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  name.  It  is  just  the  termination 
-erd  or  -ard,  which  occurs  in  different  languages. 

Yours,  etc., 

J.  H.  C.  Strain. 

4,  Sandford  Road,  Ranelagh,  Dublin. 


DOG  PSYCHOLOGY 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 
SIR,— The  late  Professor  Huxley  in  a lecture  on 
dogs,  said,  ‘ 4 the  dog  possessed  a mind  on  the  same 
principle  as  man,”  which,  in  a sense,  it  must.  Like  the 
human  species  dogs,  too,  vary  in  the  degree  to  which 
different  faculties,  including  reason,  are  developed  in 
them.  Dr.  Spurzheim,  the  colleague  of  Dr.  Gall  who 
founded  the  system  of  psycho-physiology  called  phreno- 
logy,  had  the  history  of  a pointer,  which  when  kept 
out  of  a place  near  the  fire  by  the  other  dogs  of  the 
family  used  to  go>  into1  the  yard  and  bark.  All  imme- 
diately came  and  did  the  same;  meanwhile  he  ran  in 
and  secured  the  best  place.  He  also  knew  a little  dog, 
which  when  eating  with  large  ones  behaved  in  the  same 
manner  in  order  to  secure  his  portion,  or  to'  get  some 
good  bits.  A gentleman  told  me  he  had  at  one  time 
a large  and  a small  dog.  The  yard-door  opened  with 
a lift-latch.  This  the  big  dog  could  open  with  his  paw. 
When  the  little  one  found  the  door  shut  and  wanted  to 
get  out,  he  would  fetch  the  big  one  to  open  it  for  him. 

The  nearest  approach  to  moral  sense  I ever  read  of 
in  a dog  was  in  a big  dog  belonging  to  a farmer’s 
widow.  One  day  it  occurred  to  her  that  if  she  had  a 
lathe  and  strap  attached  to  her  curd-machine  the  dog 
could  work  it.  This  she  had  ; but  so  great  was  the  dog’s 
aversion  from  doing  it  that  at  the  time  he  knew  he 
would  be  wanted,  he  always  had  to  be  searched  for. 
One  day,  to  her  surprise,  he  presented  himself  for  the 
work.  She  afterwards  found  he  had  done  something 
he  knew  was  wrong,  and  the  voluntary  surrender  to  the 
disagreeable  work  was  clearly  intended  as  penance. 

Yours,  etc., 

Maurice  L.  Johnson. 

6,  The  Polygon,  Clifton,  Bristol. 


Reviews 

CHERRY-BLOSSOM  AND  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

Diaries  of  Court  Ladies  of  Old  Japan.  Translated  by 
Annie  Shepley  Omori  and  Kochi  Doi.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Amy  Lowell.  Constable.  21s. 
net. 

MR.  GILBERT  CANNAN  in  his  novel  ‘ Time  and 
Eternity  ’ attributed  the  collapse  of  civilization  in 
1914  to  the  ousting  of  the  blunt  Doric  of  Burns  by  the 
sugary  Gothic  of  Scott.  It  is  not  much  more  fanciful 
to  attribute  the  present  decadence  of  Japan  to  the 
translation  by  Nakamura  of  Samuel  Smiles’s  ‘ Self- 
Help.’  At  all  events  it  was  followed  by  the  establish- 
ment at  Tokio  of  the  first  Japanese  newspaper  and  in 
twenty-two  years  by  813  rivals  of  this  lamentable 
pioneer.  The  masterpieces  of  Europe  followed  swiftly, 
including-  a respectful  translation  of  ‘ Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy.’  But  the  most  formidable  offspring  of  this 
union  between  two  antithetic  civilizations  was  delivered 
in  1887.  It  was  a novel  by  Sudo1  Nansui  entitled  ‘The 
Ladies  of  New  Style.’  The  heroine  was  a dairymaid 
whose  leisure  was  occupied  in  reading  Herbert  Spencer. 
In  accordance  with  the  best  Occidental  standards,  she 
was  a member  of  a feminist  club  where  lawn  tennis  and 
croquet  were  played,  and  finally,  like  a Ouida  heroine 
manque,  she  married  a “ clean  ” gentleman  in  a white 
stiff  collar  and  white  gloves.  . . 

Combien  je  regrette 
Le  beau  temps  perdu. 

The  specific  reason  for  the  shedding  of  these  tears  is 
the  appearance  of  one  of  the  most  engaging  books 
Japanese  scholarship  has  produced  of  late  years,  the 
‘ Diaries  of  Court  Ladies  of  Old  Japan.’  Three  ladies 
writing  a thousand  years  ago1  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
world  in  them  revealed  a mind  so  cunning  and  a spirit 
so  exquisite  that  the  rarest  of  their  sex  in  our  own  liter- 
ature or  knowledge  seem  to'  be  fashioned  of  a grosser 
earth.  The  first  of  these  diaries,  the  ‘ Sarashina,’ 
was  begun  when  its  author  was  twelve  years  old 
(we  know  only  that  she  was  born  in  1009,  we 
do  not  know  her  name)  and  continued  by  her 
till  she  was  fifty.  The  author  of  the  second  is 

Murasaki  Shikibu,  who  covers  only  a few  years 
of  her  life.  Historically  this  lady  is  the  most 
important,  for  she  was  the  Fielding  of  Japanese  litera- 
ture, the  author  of  its  first  prose  epic,  the  ‘ Gengi 
Monogatari.’  It  is  the  third  lady,  Izumi  Shikibu,  the 
Sappho  of  Japan,  in  whom  this  fragrance  of  vanished 
gardens  is  distilled  to  its  purest  essence.  Her  diary 
narrates  only  one  episode,  her  intrigue  with  Prince 
Tametaka,  and  if  to  both  the  event  must  have  been  no 
more  than  one  of  a series,  each  found  in  the  other  a 
discreet  lover  and  an  adroit  poet. 

The  background  against  which  the  dignified  come- 
dies and  urbane  tragedies  of  these  three  ladies  are  set 
suggests  a miniature  world,  a world  in  which  Mr.  de 
la  Mare’s  ‘ Midget  ’ might  have  moved  as  among 
equals;  the  manners,  the  mode  of  good  form,  at  the 
Court  are  so  much  more  fragile  and  complicated  and 
sensitive  than  our  own.  We  are  Rubens  to  their 
Whistler.  Tears,  for  instance,  were  an  unpardonable 
solecism.  Marasaki  is  describing  the  general  anxiety 
of  the  Court  during  the  birth  of  a child  to  Queen  Akiko. 

All  looked  over  her  screen  for  some  time.  They  showed 
eyes  swollen  up  with  weeping,  forgetting  the  shame  of  it.  . 
Later,  during  a dinner  given  by  the  Queen,  certain 
maids-of-honour  were  allowed  to  tie  their  hair,  a 
courtly  privilege. 

This  time,  as  they  chose  only  the  best-looking  young  ladies, 
the  rest,  who  used  to  tie  their  hair  on  ordinary  occasions 
to  serve  the  Queen’s  dinner,  wept  bitterly;  it  was  shocking  to 
see  them. 

As  if  there  were  no  question  of  humans  undergoing 
human  travail,  the  birth  from  its  beginnings  down  to 
the  bathing  of  the  child,  was  a punctilious  and  elaborate 
ceremony.  Precisely  in  the  same  way  Izumi  and  her 
Prince  conduct  their  love  for  each  other  as  if  love,  no 
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less  than  birth,  were  essentially  a matter  of  the  appro- 
pi  iate  poem,  of  the  correct  next  move  in  a game  of  sur- 
passing delicacy. 

The  sense  of  decoration  and  colour  harmony  revealed 
throughout  the  diaries  is  almost  too  fine  for  our  bar- 
barian vision  : 

Dayo-no-Miyobu  adorned  her  train  with  silver  dust  represent- 
ing sea-waves.  It  was  pleasing  to  the  eye,  though  not  dazzling. 
Ben-no-Naishi  showed  on  her  train  a beach  painted  with  cranes 
painted  in  silver. 

One  lady  is  reproved  for  “ a little  fault  in  the  colour 
combination  at  the  wrist  opening.”  When  the  King 
attended  a dance  in  the  gardens,  “ the  garden  brook, 
cleansed  very  carefully,  was  very  refreshing  to-  us.  .” 
It  is  only  rarely  they  allow  us  to  feel  that  after  all 
they  are  clay  of  our  clay,  and  have  the  same  hands, 
organs,  dimensions. 

The  priest  of  Henchi  Temple  presented  himself  to  protect 
the  August  Child.  The  rice  hit  him  in  the  eyes  and  ears,  so 
he  held  out  his  fan,  and  the  young  people  laughed  at  him. 

It  is  exhilarating  to  find  that  the  Bergsonian  concep- 
tion of  laughter  is  not  flattened  against  the  wall  of  that 
ancient  Japanese  decorum.  Under  the  menace  of  the 
unknown  their  suavity  becomes  a little  anxious,  a 
little  inadequate.  Certain  directions  must  not  be  pur- 
sued because  they  are  “ unlucky.”  The  air  is  full  of 
the  terror  of  evil  spirits.  It  is  agreeable  to  see  the 
courtiers  behaving  with  positive  discourtesy  towards 
them  when  the  Prince  is  present  at  a dance.  “ Rice 
was  thrown  to  keep  off  the  evil  spirits,  and  people  re- 
viled them  and  called  them  names.”  At  least,  in  the 
great  democracy  of  fear  they  were  our  kinsmen. 

A thread  of  gossamer  poetry  runs  through  the  tex- 
ture of  the  diaries;  the  prose  has  been  translated  with 
great  skill  by  Miss  Annie  Shepley  Omori  and  Mr. 
Kochio  Doi,  and  the  introduction  by  Miss  Amy  Lowell 
will  be  found,  as  we  should  expect,  well-written  and 
sympathetic.  But  the  lyrics  (in  the  original  each  is  a 
“ tanka,”  a poem  of  thirty-one  syllables  arranged  in 
lines  of  five,  seven,  five,  seven,  seven),  depend  so 
vitally  on  their  form  that  we  feel  their  virtue  dissipated 
by  a translation  into  free  verse.  In  the  nature  of  trans- 
lation, it  is  possible  only  by  converting  them  into  some 
indigenous  English  medium  to  convey  a sense  of  their 
neatness  and  poise.  Professor  A.  N.  J.  Whymant,  in 
his  rendering  of  a series  of  “ hokku,”  has  attempted 
the  solution  of  the  problem  more  successfully  : 

A bleak  drear  waste  of  snow 
Unbroken  save  for  one  tree  and 
A solitary  crow, 
or 

The  clouds  enfold  the  moon. 

I would  I could  be  as  they  are, 

Dawn  would  not  come  so  soon. 


“ CHARACTER  MAKETH  MAN  ” 

From  Private  to  Field-Marshal.  By  Field-Marshal  Sir 
William-  Robertson.  Constable.  21s.  net. 

THE  first  five  chapters  of  this  book,  which 
tell  the  story  of  how  a lad  “ seventeen 
years  and  three-quarters  old,”  who  took  the 
“ Queen’s  Shilling  ” from  a recruiting  sergeant 
in  the  city  of  Worcester  on  March  13th,  1877, 

by  sheer  merit  earned  Her  Majesty’s  Commis- 
sion as  Second-Lieutenant  ten  years  later  and  ten 
years  after  that  qualified  for  the  Staff  College,  without 
the  help  of  any  “ crammer,”  should  be  republished  in 
pamphlet  form  to  find  a place  in  the  haversack  of  every 
recruit  and  young  officer  joining  the  Army.  They  show 
what  can  be  achieved  by  energy  and  determination, 
backed  not  by  mere  vulgar  self-seeking  but  by  that 
noble  ambition  which  spurs  on  a young  soldier  to  fit 
himself  for  an  ever-increasing  measure  of  responsibility, 
by  mastering  every  detail  of  his  profession  and  accom- 
plishing as  perfectly  as  he  can  every  duty  which  has  to 
be  performed.  We  make  a present  of  this  suggestion 
to  the  recruiting  authorities,  confident  that  such  a 
pamphlet  will  appeal  to  a class  of  recruit  more  desir- 


able than  that  which  responds  to  some  of  their  recruit- 
ing posters. 

When  reading  the  autobiography  of  a man  who  has 
reached  the  top  rung  of  any  professional  ladder,  one  is 
always  impelled  to  ask  oneself  the  question  : How 

would  this  man  have  done  in  any  other  walk  of  life? 
In  the  case  of  Sir  William-  Robertson  the  question  is 
easily  answered  : he  would  have  risen  to  the  first  rank 
in  commerce,  in  finance,  in  medicine;  he  would  have 
been  a great  captain  of  industry  and  a great  adminis- 
trator. On  the  other  hand,  he  would  have  failed  in  any 
calling  which  requires  a creative  mind.  He  would 
never  have  affected  the  thought  of  his  generation.  He 
is  simply  unaware  of  that  most  important  side  of  life; 
he  is  just  a solver  of  concrete  problems,  as  and  when 
they  occur.  In  fact,  in  every  page  of  his  book,  this 
devoted  servant  of  the  State  reveals  a pedestrian  mind, 
strongly  antipathetic  to  the  creative  mind  which  reaches 
out  gladly  into  the  unknown;  his  temperament  is  the 
very  antithesis  of  the  artistic  temperament.  We  have 
emphasised  this  point  because  we  believe  it  to  be  the 
key  to  the  tragedy  of  Sir  William-  Robertson,  which 
came  near  to  being  the  tragedy  of  England — his  failure 
to  impose  his  conception  of  the  war  on  the  mind  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  To  the  orderly,  logical,  and  perhaps 
mechanical  mind  of  Sir  William  Robertson  there  seems 
to  have  been  something  almost  indecent  in  the  Prime 
Minister’s  craving  for  some  short  cut  to  victory — at  any 
rate  for  some  sort  of  tangible,  visible,  “ ring-the-bells- 
about  ” kind  of  success  to  hearten  the  people  and  to 
set  against  the  terrible  tale  of  casualties  mounting  up 
in  France.  However  human  and  natural  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  desire  may  have  been  to-  find  some  short  cut 
to  victory,  Sir  William  Robertson  shows  clearly  how 
and  whv  he,  as  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff, 
had  to  combat  scheme  after  scheme  which  the  Prime 
Minister  submitted  to  him.  Such  schemes  as  that  “ to 
knock  Austria  out  of  the  war  ” by  strongly  reinforcing 
the  Italian  Army  with  British  troops  from-  France,  and 
another,  equally  dangerous,  “ to  knock  Turkey  out  of 
the  war,”  by  landing  six  divisions  at  Alexandretta, 
using  for  the  purpose  a million  tons  of  shipping  and 
troops  urgently  needed  on  the  Western  front,  collapsed 
when  exposed  to  the  criticism  of  Sir  William  Robert- 
son’s devastating  common  sense,  embodied  in  memor- 
anda conveying  the  “ opinion  of  the  General  Staff.’ 
In  no  small  measure  it  is  to  those  reasoned  criticisms 
of  amateur  proposals  that  Britain  owes  her  final  vic- 
tory. Time  and  again  Sir  William  Robertson’s  common 
sense  stepped  in  between  England  and  disaster.  The 
debt  this  country  owes  him  is  a great  one — it  began  be- 
fore Mo-ns  when  he,  then  Quartermaster-General  of 
the  British  Expeditionary  Force,  on  his  own  initiative 
took  the  necessary  steps  to  make  possible  the  eventual 
change  of  the  base  of  the  Army  from-  the  Channel  ports 
to  St.  Nazaire.  This  wise  prescience  probably  saved 
us  from-  a complete  catastrophe  in  August,  1914,  and 
enabled  the  British  Expeditionary  Force  to  fight  in  the 
battle  of  the  Marne. 

Sir  William  Robertson  has  been  accused,  and  the 
charge  has  been  widely  entertained,  of  being  an  oppo- 
nent of  that  “ unity  of  command  ” which  was  eventu- 
ally an  essential  factor  in  giving  victory  to  the  Allies, 
To  those  who  entertain  this  illusion  we  commend 
Chapter  XVI.  of  ‘ From-  Private  to  Field  Marshal,’ 
which  should  be  read  with  the  relevant  portions  of  Cap- 
tain Peter  Wright’s  book  1 At  the  Supreme  War 
Council,’  containing  the  brief  for  the  prosecution.  We 
think  that  Sir  William  Robertson  has  demonstrated  be- 
yond question  that  he  was  not  opposed  to  unity  of 
command.  What  he  objected  to,  and  we  think  rightly, 
was  a certain  definite  machinery  of  command  which  did 
not  tend  to  assure  unity.  _ . 

Seekers  after  the  sensational  will  be  disappointed  in 
Sir  William  Robertson’s  book.  He  violates  no  per- 
sonal confidences  and  betrays  no-  official  secrets,  and 
yet  this  most  discreet  book  will  remain  a document  o 
the  first  importance  to  those  who  wish  to  understand 
the  war.  It  is  that  and  something  more.  The  simple 
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story  it  unfolds  of  one  lonely,  friendless,  uneducated 
boy’s  resolute  determination  to  achieve  honourable 
success  through  single-hearted  devotion  to  the  service 
of  his  country,  should  make  of  it  a beacon  light  to  high 
endeavour  for  generations  of  young  British  soldiers. 


A LAND  OF  PROMISE 

Twenty-Five  Years  in  East  Africa By  John  Roscoe. 
Cambridge  University  Press.  25s.  net. 

THROUGH  the  rapid  spread  of  civilisation  and  of 
influences  that  masquerade  under  that  name,  many 
customs  and  traditions  of  native  races  are  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. Thus  there  is  a peculiar  value  in  the  re- 
cords of  expert  observers  who  combine  insight  with 
sympathy;  and  the  Rev.  John  Roscoe  is  one  of  these. 
In  this  book  he  gives  some  account  of  life  in  Africa, 
especially  East  Africa,  in  the  early  days  of  European 
settlement.  It  is  a narrative  of  observations  made  at 
the  time,  from-  1884  onwards,  doubtless  influenced  by 
later  experience  as  leader  of  the  Mackie  Ethnological 
Exhibition,  and  salted  throughout  with  anthropological 
ideas.  At  the  very  outset  Mr.  Roscoe  strikes  the  note 
of  the  importance  of  anthropological  discipline  : 

My  aim  has  been  to  point  out  how  absolutely  essential  it  is 
that  those  who  desire  to  govern  or  assist  primitive  peoples 
should  be  sufficiently  versed  in  the  science  of  anthropology  to  be 
able  to  regard  them,  their  customs,  and  their  religion,  with 
intelligent  sympathy.  With  the  vastly  increased  facilities  for 
studying  the  subject  there  is  now  no  reason  why  anyone  should 
undertake  work  in  such  a country  without  some  previous  study 
of  anthropology. 

To  this  desirable  end  Mr.  Roscoe’ s 1 The  Baganda 
and  ‘ The  Northern  Bantu,’  along  with  the  volume  be- 
fore us,  make  notable  contributions. 

The  book  is  full  of  good  reading — the  well  worked- 
out  contrast  between  the  nomadic  Masai  herdsman, 
fond  of  fighting,  and  the  tillers  of  the  land  of  Bantu 
stock;  a walk  through  marsh  and  swamp  for  two 
hundred  miles  with  only  a few  pounds  of  wedding-cake 
between  two;  telling  stories  about  European  warfare 
in  order  to  coax  out  a meal;  the  paying  of  the  water- 
tax  when  travellers  arrive  at  a village  where  the  supply 
is  limited  and  of  the  road-tax  before  they  can  proceed 
on  their  journey;  the  picture  of  the  cow  hippopotamus 
disporting  herself  with  her  calf  on  her  back  in  the 
waters  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  “ rising  and  spouting 
up  the  water,  and  then  sinking  from  sight  for  a time, 
soon  to  reappear  and  snort  ”;  the  prowess  of  the  div- 
ing birds  at  the  turbulent  outlet  of  the  great  lake, 
which  get  carried  over'  the  falls  and  yet  re-appear  as 
buoyant  as  ever,  fish  in  mouth;  the  desolation  wrought 
by  sleeping  sickness  and  the  misery  of  the  fisherfolk 
banished  to  inland  life. 

The  great  progress  towards  civilisation  made  by  the 
people  of  Uganda  is  interpreted  as  due  to  the  early 
immigration  of  a superior  tribe  who  settled  in  the 
country,  conquered  the  aborigines,  and  brought  in  a 
higher  grade  of  social  customs,  allowing  at  the  same 
time  some  of  the  old  ways  of  the  conquered  to  con- 
tinue. An  evidence  of  this  extrinsic  influence  is  found 
in  the  traces  of  matrilineal  descent  among  Uganda 
royalty,  in  contrast  to  the  patrilineal  descent  observed 
among  the  common  people.  It  is  a criminal  offence  for 
any  ordinary  man  to  marry  a woman  of  the  clan  of  his 
father  or  of  his  mother,  but  the  kings  of  Uganda  have 
always  married  their  sisters  or  half-sisters.  This  and 
the  burial  rites  of  royalty  may  be  held  as  pointing  to 
Egypt  and  to  an  early  migratory  stream  of  Gallas 
into  the  Nile  Delta.  With  the  exception  of  those  whom 
the  Uganda  king  took  to  wife,  princesses  were  not 
allowed  to  marry,  a restriction  which  led  to  gross  im- 
morality among  these  ladies,  and,  when  Arab  and 
Swahili  traders  were  admitted  to  Uganda,  to  the  rapid 
spread  of  venereal  disease.  Some  of  the  early  ways  of 
Uganda  were  not  very  pretty,  but  all  were  full  of  mean- 
ing. We  may  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  wife  of  a king 
and  the  mother  of  a king  may  have  been  a peasant ; 
and  that  the  sovereign  was  expected  to  reign  only  so 
long  as  he  was  effective. 


When  his  powers  began  to  fail  he  was  expected  to  put  an 
end  to  his  life  or  to  have  it  taken  from  him  either  by  one  of 
his  brothers  or  by  one  of  his  wives.  There  is  one  instance 
recorded  when  a king  who  was  ill  is  said  to  have  been 
smothered  by  his  wives.  By  instituting  the  custom  of  killing 
all  princes  eligible  for  the  throne,  the  queen  mother  ensured 
her  son’s  reign  with  peace  and  freedom  from  rebellion,  though 
it  deprived  the  people  of  the  excitement  of  warfare,  which  was 
dear  to  them. 

The  natives  of  Uganda  have  for  generations  been  a 
devout  people,  with  hero  gods  and  nature  gods, 
national,  clan  and  private  gods,  religious  ceremonies 
and  temples,  and  subtle  beliefs  in  ghosts  and  re-in- 
carnations. 

Succeeding  chapters  deal  with  the  sociology  of  the 
Baganda,  so  perplexing  to  the  Englishman;  with  the 
ethical  code  and  the  risks  of  misunderstanding  some  of 
its  practical  expressions;  with  the  ways  of  many  tribes 
such  as  the  Bantu  and  Nilotic  lake-dwellers.  The 
whole  book  is  absorbingly  interesting,  for  it  is  a sin- 
cere record  of  first-hand  impressions  and  carefully 
scrutinised  facts;  the  significant  is  shown  in  its  proper 
perspective;  the  quiet  strong  style  grips  the  reader; 
and  the  photographic  illustrations  are  very  much  to  the 
point.  The  author  is  appreciative,  as  one  would  ex- 
pect, of  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  Christian  mis- 
sionaries, but  the  book  does  more  than  suggest  that 
these  efforts  have  often  been  handicapped  for  lack  of 
adequate  anthropological  insight.  The  author  makes 
little  of  what  he  and  his  wife  endured — just,  he  says, 
what  many  others  had  to  face;  and  his  story  ends  on 
a chord  of  hope  for  this  great  land 

attracting  with  its  irresistible  charms  and  claims  the  eyes,  of 
many  nations.  ...  It  is  indeed  a veritable  land  of  promise, 
a land  of  adventure,  and  a land  which  will  throw  much  light 
on  many  of  the  still  unsolved  scientific  problems  of  life. 


STARS  AND  PHAGOCYTES 

Life  of  Elie  Metchnikoff.  By  Olga  Metchnikoff.  Con- 
stable. 2 is.  net. 

THE  transitory  phase  of  lyric  optimism  which  we  call 
the  Romantic  Movement  may  be  considered  a 
flickering  of  the  flame  lit  by  the  French  Revolution.  But 
because  revolutions  are  never — if  we  may  alter  the 
metaphor — in  the  texture  of  the  centuries  but  are  only  a 
patch  superimposed  on  them,  we  begin  to  see  from  this 
vantage  of  time  how  the  negativism  of  the  eighteenth 
century  reappears  beyond  the  patch  as  the  pessimism  of 
the  nineteenth.  Carlyle,  who  is  usually  accepted  as  one 
of  the  most  representative  figures  of  the  Victorian  time, 
developed  along  a line  precisely  opposite  to  its  general 
movement.  Even  after  Darwin  had  induced  in  his  con- 
temporaries a cultured  lifting  of  the  eyebrows — “ apes, 
does  he  say?  . . well,  philosophically,  we  had  our 

suspicions  all  along,  you  know” — still  Carlyle  roared 
robustiously  along  from  an  Everlasting  Nay  to  an  Ever- 
lasting Yea. 

Elie  Metchnikoff  was  a materialist  Carlyle,  a man  of 
an  intensive  rather  than  extensive  vision,  a fore- 
shortened optimist.  For  Carlyle’s  stars  substitute 
Metchnikoff’s  phagocytes.  To  Carlyle  evil  was  a spirit 
abroad  ‘ ‘ upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air  ” : to 
Metchnikoff  it  was  mainly  intestinal  putrefaction.  In 
Metchnikoff  the  “Everlasting  Yea”  was  shrunken  until 
it  filled  out  the  petty  span  of  mortal  years ; a span  ex- 
tended, we  must  admit,  by  the  application  of  bacterial 
pathology  from  three  score  and  ten  years  to  five  score, 
longer  even — “back  to  Methusaleh,”  if  you  will — but 
a little  thing  measured  in  the  scale  of  the  slow  and 
ponderous  universes. 

The  biography  by  Metchnikoff’s  wife  is  an  able  and 
sympathetic  work  which  the  zoologist  no  less  than  the 
bacteriologist  will  find  indispensable.  And  though  Mme. 
Metchnikoff  is  herself  a scientist  and  was  at  one  time  a 
student  in  the  classes  of  her  future  husband,  because 
she  is  in  general  primarily  an  artist,  as  she  herself  de- 
clares, the  average  reader  will  find  the  book  interesting 
for  its  colour,  incident  and  humanity.  Before  he  closes 
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it,  he  will  be  surprised  at  the  breathless  interest  he  will 
have  developed  in  phagocytes,  those  mobile  cells  in  high 
and  low  organisms  alike  which,  it  is  Metchnikoff’s  glorj' 
to  have  determined,  gather  from  every  direction  to 
absorb  and  digest  any  intruding  substance.  He  will 
ascertain  with  horror  their  cannibal  tendencies.  But 
the  morals  of  phagocytes  are  after  all  their  personal 
concern.  He  will  learn  with  more  resentment  that,  with 
old  age,  the  period  which  Metchnikoff  determined  he 
could  first  postpone,  then  later  mollify  and  prolong,  the 
phagocytes  become  his  own  dangerous  enemies  by 
destroying  and  replacing  the  higher  elements  in  his 
body,  stimulated  by  the  poisons  of  the  intestinal  putre- 
faction his  own  ignorant  and  criminal  diet  has 
engendered. 

The  Jewish  streak  in  Metchnikoff  gave  him  his  faculty 
for  dogged  persistence  against  the  stupidities  and  even 
calumnies  he  perpetually  encountered,  not  only  in 
Russia,  but  even  among  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  European  savants.  He  could  not  expect,  of  course, 
to  be  a prophet  in  his  own  country,  and  it  was  wholly  to 
his  advantage  to  settle  in  Paris  at  the  Pasteur  Institute ; 
but  from  Koch  he  might  have  received  something  of  the 
courtesy  with  which  the  savants  of  London  and  Paris 
greeted  him.  Dogged  persistence  was  not  enough,  and 
the  Slav  in  him  provided  the  intuitions  which,  as  a great 
scientist,  he  needed  no  less  than  a poet  needs  them ; but 
on  one  occasion  the  visionary’s  faculty  for  sudden  pre- 
occupation actually  saved  his  life.  He  was  still  a young 
man  in  his  period  of  Everlasting  Nay,  and  he  had 
solemnly  and  mournfully  resolved  to  commit  suicide  by 
catching  cold  after  taking  a very  hot  bath. 

As  he  was  coming  back  by  the  Rhone  bridge,  he  suddenly 
saw  a cloud  of  wind  insects  flying  round  the  flame  of  a 
lantern  ...  he  took  them  for  Ephemeridae,  and  the  sight 
of  them  suggested  the  following  reflection  ...  “ They  do 
not  feed,  and  live  only  a few  hours  : they  are  not  subject, 
therefore,  to  the  struggle  for  existence,  they  do  not  have  time 
to  adapt  themselves  to  surrounding  conditions.” 

Here  was  a problem  to  be  solved.  And  so,  as  Mme. 
Metchnikoff  adds,  “ he  was  saved  ; the  link  with  life  was 
re-established.”  Avaunt,  ghostly  spectre  of  suicide  ! 

The  expeditions  undertaken  to  people  and  places  by 
Metchnikoff,  accompanied  later  by  his  wife,  are  graphic- 
ally described.  They  included  an  anthropological  ex- 
pedition to  the  Kalmuk  steppes,  a residence  at  Messina 
for  the  study  of  its  rich  marine  fauna,  and  a visit  to 
Tolstoi.  On  this  occasion  Metchnikoff  developed  his 
theory  of  the  discords  of  human  nature  and  declared  that 
the  second  part  of  Faust  was  but  “ an  allegory  of  the 
disharmonies  of  old  age — a striking  picture  of  the 
dramatic  contest  between  the  ardent  and  yet  juvenile 
feelings  of  old  Goethe  and  his  physical  senility.  ” Mme. 
Metchnikoff  throws  a valuable  sidelight  on  Tolstoi. 
(We  take  the  liberty  of  paraphrasing  her  too  mild  narra- 
tion. In  the  rendering  of  personality  there  is  sometimes 
extrinsic  evidence  enough  to  prove  that  her  palette  is  a 
little  unadventurous.)  Not  he,  swore  Tolstoi,  not  he 
at  least  would  offer  an  example  to  the  world  of  so 
lamentable  a lack  of  harmony  as  Metchnikoff  was 
describing.  Against  the  breast  of  Leo  Tolstoi  the 
lances  would  be  shattered.  But  the  enemy  was  more 
subtle  than  steel. 


RECENT  CATHOLIC  HISTORY 
A Short  History  of  the  Papacy.  By  Mary  I.  M.  Bell. 
Methuen.  21s.  net. 

A Catholic  History  of  Great  Britain.  By  E.  M.  Wil- 
mot-Buxton.  Burns  Oates  and  Washbourne. 
5s.  net. 

THE  lack  of  a good  short  history  of  the  Papacy  in 
English  has  been  admirably  made  good  by  Mrs. 
Bell  in  the  first  of  these  volumes.  Written  from  the 
Catholic  standpoint,  it  is  studiously  moderate  and  has 
the  scholarship  which  one  would  expect  in  a book  with 
which  the  name  of  Mr.  Edward  Armstrong  is,  though 
only  indirectly,  connected.  If  we  add  that  Mrs.  Bell 


is  also,  we  should  surmise,  a Liberal  Catholic,  it  will 
be  evident  that  it  is  likely  to  appeal  to  a much  larger 
circle  than  that  of  her  co-religionists.  If  certain  topics 
are  lightly  handled  or  omitted,  she  compensates  us  by 
the  enlightenment  which  comes  from  sympathetic 
treatment. 

A feature  of  the  book  is  its  skilful  combination  of  a 
narrative  with  a reflective  treatment,  though  the  latter 
necessarily  suffers  from  the  lack  of  available  space. 
And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  criticism  on  the  score  of 
omission  must  appear  unreasonable.  None  the  less 
we  should  have  welcomed  a fuller  and  clearer  account 
than  she  gives  us  of  the  Inquisition  in  either  the  thir- 
teenth or  the  sixteenth  century,  and  a more  emphatic 
tone  in  dealing  with  the  aesthetic  immorality  of  more 
than  one  of  the  Counter-Reformation  popes.  The 
greater  part  of  the  book  is  naturally  devoted  to  the 
pre-seventeenth  century  Papacy,  and  nowhere  is  the 
high  level  of  abundant  and  accurate  information  more 
manifest  than  in  her  acccount  of  the  popes  of  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation. 

It  is  in  this  period  that  the  history  of  the  Catholic 
Church  is  most  interesting,  if  only  because  of 
the  greater  vividness  of  the  personalities  and 
the  greater  clearness  with  which  questions  are  pre- 
sented. Yet  to  say  even  this  much  is  to  fall  into 
hyperbole.  For  it  would  be  difficult  to  match  or  sur- 
pass the  interest  of  Gregory  the  Great,  Hildebrand  or 
Boniface  VIII.,  the  last  of  the  mediaeval  popes.  But 
if  in  the  middle  ages  two  contending  and  mutually  ex- 
clusive theories  were  represented  by  the  Papacy  and 
the  Empire,  yet  they  both  represented  an  aspiration 
after  a unity  to  which  in  Europe  to-day  we  are  only 
very  dimly  feeling  our  way,  if  indeed  our  late  ex- 
periences have  not  sent  us  centuries  back  on  the  recoil. 

To  the  Renaissance,  as  Mrs.  Bell  demonstrates,  we 
owe  the  rise  of  the  intellectual  criticism  by  which  even 
the  Papacy  was  completely  captured  in  the  second  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  such  an  extent,  in  fact,, 
that  there  was  the  time  when  a pope  wrote  an  account 
of  his  own  conclave  in  the  style  of  a decadent 
journalist,  and  a cardinal  shrank  from  reading  St. 
Paul  for  fear  of  spoiling  his  style.  It  was  the  period 
when  the  notorious  Alexander  VI.  was  referred  to  in 
verse  simply  as  deus,  an  excess,  we  are  disposed  to 
think,  of  the  classical  purism  of  that  epoch.  Since 
the  sixteenth  century  the  papal  power  has  become  in- 
tenser, as  Mrs.  Bell  shows  so  clearly,  and  the  defini- 
tion of  infallibility  in  1870  is  the  culmination  of  this 
tendency.  It  has  cost  the  Roman  Church  the  loss  of 
some  of  its  greatest  members;  but  infallibility  is  a 
weapon  so  dangerous  that  it  is  likely  never  to  be  used. 
This  was  the  reason  that  its  acceptance  caused  so  little 
difficulty. 

Miss  Wilmot-Buxton’s  work  is  addressed  to  a special 
class  of  reader,  and  should  prove  a popular  text  book 
in  Catholic  schools.  The  literary  extracts  are  admir- 
able but  we  must  demur  to  her  statement  that 
James  II. ’s  claim1  to  the  dispensing  power  counts  for 
virtue  and  her  assumption  that  there  was  nothing 
solid  behind  the  “ phantom  ” Popish  plot.  The  zeal 
of  James  II.  for  religious  toleration  was  by  no  means, 
single-minded.  He  wished  to  be  tolerant  that  he  might 
be  absolute.  By  being  tolerant  in  defiance  of  Parlia- 
ment he  proposed  to  prove  that  he  was  absolute.  And 
there  was  ample  cause  for  alarm  in  Charles  II. ’s  alliance 
with  Louis  XIV.  Charles’s  plan  was  the  same  as. 
James’s.  Titus  Oates,  scoundrel  as  he  was,  had  only 
got  hold  of  the  wrong  story. 

Despite  the  evident  fair-mindedness  of  Miss  Wilmot- 
Buxton  we  are  left  with  the  reflection  that  such  a phrase 
as  11  Catholic  History  ” verges  almost  on  the  self-con- 
tradictory. How  can  a record  of  history  remain  history 
and  yet  avow  a definite  parti  pris,  a pre-determined  ap- 
titude towards  the  facts?  But  abstract  theory  on  the 
nature  of  history  will  not  affect,  perhaps  for  centuries, 
a public  demand  for  history  definitely  coloured  and 
moulded,  and  Miss  Wilmot-Buxton,  recognizing  this, 
fact,  has  fulfilled  her  task  with  restraint. 
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A SCOTTISH  TROUT-FISHERMAN 
By  Loch  and  Stream.  Angling  Sketches.  By  R.  C. 

Bridgett.  Jenkins.  10s.  6d.  net. 

'HpHIS  is  a book  for  Scottish  trout-fishers  by  an 
1 accomplished  member  of  that  numerous  brother- 
hood whose  wide  experience  with  the  rod  is  recounted 
with  deft  and  pleasant  pen,  and  illuminated  by 
photogravures  of  scenes  calculated  to  make  some  of 
us  impatient  of  our  present  lot.  We  use  the  term 
Scottish  trout-fisher  advisedly , for  he  is  a breed 
unto  himself — the  most  skilful  (all-round),  the  most 
resourceful,  the  least  hide-bound,  and  by  far  the  most 
numerous  of  the  divers  trouting  groups  in  the  three 
kingdoms.  He  dwells,  like  the  great  majority  of 
Scots,  in  what  may  be  loosely  called  the  Lowlands. 
His  operations,  speaking  broadly,  extend  from  the 
fringe  of  the  Highlands — where  alien  sporting  privi- 
leges and  comparative  inaccessibility  make  diffi- 
culties— to  the  English  border.  Within  this  wide 
range  is  a vast  amount  of  free  or  virtually  free 
trouting  water — river,  burn  and  loch.  For  a deep- 
rooted  Lowland  tradition  refuses  (at  heart)  to  admit 
the  sanctity  of  trout  streams  against  rod-fishing  out- 
side private  grounds  or  “ Policies  as  Scotsmen 
accept  all  other  laws.  Private  preservation,  of 
course,  exists  on  many  waters.  But  it  is  often  dif- 
ficult, sometimes  defied  with  impunity  till  abandoned, 
and  always  unpopular,  not  a matter  of  course  as  in 
England.  All  this  confutes  the  accepted  creed  of 
most,  if  not  quite  all,  English  anglers.  But  as  they 
rarely  know  the  South  of  Scotland  and  still  more 
rarely  fish  there,  we  can  only  advise  them  to  read  of 
Mr.  Bridget’s  delightful  days  by  loch  and  stream, 
and  take  note  of  what  can  be  done  in  waters  open  to 
the  largest  and  most  resourcefully  skilful  trout-fish- 
ing community  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  English 
anglers  as  well  as  owners  are  often  obsessed  by  the 
bogey  of  “ over-fishing.”  Every  decline,  real  or 
fancied,  in  the  stock  is  attributed  to  it.  One  has 
heard  it  all  one's  life,  while  in  Southern  Scotland, 
where  by  English  standards  there  should  not  be  a 
fish  left,  one  never  hears  the  word.  Mr.  Bridgett  s 
book,  though  written  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the 
prevailing  English  attitude,  would  be  a fine  tonic  for 
all  these  curmudgeons  and  croakers.  Cheery  and 
resourceful,  he  is  a Lowland  Scottish  fisherman  of 
the  best  and  educated  type.  Resident  apparently  in 
Glasgow,  he  covers  all  manner  of  waters  from  the 
Southern  Highlands  to  the  Cheviots.  He  takes  us 
to  half  a score  of  lochs,  to  the  banks  of  Tweed, 
Clyde,  or  “ Bonnie  Doone  ” and  other  familiar  or 
unfamiliar  streams.  Himself  primarily  an  orthodox 
fly-fisherman,  like  all  his  type,  he  can  use  with  skill, 
when  necessary,  the  live  insect  or  the  “ creeper,”  or 
in  the  early  mornings  of  a dry  summer  cast  a worm 
up  stream  on  Stewart  tackle — that  skilful  and 
attractive  pastime,  as  we  affirm  it  without  blushing, 
which  is  such  an  asset  at  otherwise  hopeless  periods, 
to  the  northern  angler.  He  has  some  stout  theories, 
but  no  fads  and  no  prejudices,  unless  it  be  against 
the  dry-fly  purist  on  the  one  hand  and  the  all-night 
fishing  so  common  among  the  Scottish  proletariat 
on  the  other;  the  first  for  his  limitations  and  arro- 
gance towards  the  rest  of  the  craft,  which  in  truth 
invites  caricature;  the  second  as  a dull  but  deadly 
ousiness  and  unfair  to  the  fish,  who  in  the  dark  have 
only  half  their  wits  about  them.  Our  author  fishes 
“ wet  ” or  “ dry  ” as  the  occasion  calls  for,  and 
obviously  with  equal  facility.  He  even  uses  two  dry 
flies  by  times,  regardless  of  the  aforesaid  purist’s 
feelings.  He  is  nevertheless  a practical  entomologist 
devoting  many  pages  to  the  abounding  insect  life 
which  supplements  the  trout’s  m-re  solid  diet.  He 
insists,  and  rightly,  not  only  on  the  greater  success 
a knowledge  of  these  matters  brings  to  its  possessor, 
but  on  the  added  interest  it  gives  to  his  idler  hours 
by  the  waterside.  Curiously  enough,  though,  he 
quotes  in  this  connection  W.  C.  Stewart,  the  best 


trout  fisherman  in  Scotland  fifty  years  ago.  For 
this  great  artist  rather  sniffed  at  the  bulging  fly  book, 
only  using  some  half-dozen  patterns,  mostly  spiders, 
throughout  his  long  life,  as  a reference  to  his  famous 
classic  will  reveal.  Like  all  good  anglers,  Mr. 
Bridgett  is  a true  lover  of  nature  and  puts  plenty  of 
atmosphere  into  his  descriptions  of  the  varied  and 
beautiful  scenes  which  come  within  his  enviable  beat. 
In  drifting  before  a breeze  over  a loch  the  more  com- 
plex interests  of  river  fishing  vanish.  The  techni- 
calities are  less  exacting,  and  the  author  has  more 
space  for  dwelling  on  the  glories  of  Loch  Katrine, 
Loch  Earne,  Loch  T'ay,  and  many  others,  as  they 
pass  in  the  angler’s  long  day  from  ruffled  cloud- 
flecked  mornings  through  showers  and  sunshine  to 
the  last  row  home  through  the  calm  glow  of  a wind- 
less sunset. 


MINOR  CAROLINE  POETS 

Minor  Poets  of  the  Caroline  Period.  Vol.  III.  Edited 
by  George  Saintsbury.  Oxford  : Clarendon  Press. 

1 6s.  net. 

THE  “ metaphysical  ” poets,  whose  flowering  was 
from  about  1610  to  1650,  have  after  long  neglect 
returned  most  royally  to  their  own.  Their  point  of 
view,  their  strange  combination  of  mysticism  and 
materialism,  as  of  men  with  one  eye  ever  on  the  inner, 
the  other  on  the  actual  world  about  them,  a sort  of 
sophistication  which  marks  the  greater  part  of  their 
work,  have  a great  attraction  for  this  age.  They 
stand  to  the  naivete  of  the  great  Elizabethans  as  our 
poets  to  the  naivete  of  the  great  Victorians.  We  have 
seen  a Francis  Thompson  reproduce  the  essence  of  a 
Crashaw,  a Rupert  Brooke  that  of  a Cowley.  Ihe 
major  figures,  from  Donne  the  forerunner,  through 
Carew,  Suckling,  Lovelace,  Crashaw,  Cowley,  Marvell 
and  the  rest,  to  Waller,  who  turns  his  literary  coat  as 
easily  as  his  political  and  becomes  the  herald  of  a new 
age,  have  had  a splendid  resurrection,  and  seem  to 
blink  their  new-wakened  eyes  a little  at  finding  them- 
selves the  object  of  a cult.  Even  the  minor  men,  the 
Davenants,  Corbets  and  Habingtons,  have  received  a 
generous  measure  of  appreciation. 

For  the  rank  next  lower  still,  Professor  Saintsbury, 
the  patron  and  bear-leader  through  the  modern  world 
of  the  “ Fantastics,”  has  done  splendid  service.  A 
good  many  years  ago  he  edited  two  volumes  of  the 
texts  of  those  not  accessible  to  readers  of  our  day,  in- 
cluding that  amazing  lady  “ Matchless  Orinda,”  an 
interesting  minor  poet  in  Chamberlayne,  and  two  rather 
charming  ones  in  Shakerley  Marmion  and  John  Hall. 
The  third  volume  contains  a name  more  famous — 
though  not  altogether  for  poetical  reasons — than  any 
of  these,  that  of  John  Cleveland;  two  poets  who  are 
good  in  their  happier  moments,  Thomas  Stanley  and 
Henry  King;  an  indifferent  one  who  is  not  without  fine 
parts  in  Thomas  Flatman;  and  a dreadful  poetaster  in 
Nathaniel  Whiting.  With  the  last,  we  must  confess 
we  think  Professor  Saintsbury  is  carving  very  near  the 
bone. 

John  Cleveland  has  been  held  up  as  a warning,  and 
indeed  some  of  our  smartest  young  versifiers  may  well 
shudder  at  his  name.  For  here,  if  we  except  perhaps 
Cowley,  was  the  most  popular  poet  of  his  time,  better 
known  than  Marvell  and  infinitely  so  than  Milton.  His 
eclipse  is  not  due  alone  to  the  fact  that  so  much  of  his 
work  is  topical  satire.  His  fate  is  the  fate  of  the  man 
who  is  too  clever  by  half.  And  yet  his  political 
poems  are  strong  and  biting,  and  he  has  left  at  least 
one  really  delightful  jingle  in  ‘ Mark  Antony.’  His  is 
a higher  spirit  than  Stanley’s  but  he  has  nothing  like 
that  poet’s  finish.  Stanley  can  be  really  beautiful  in 
the  fashion  of  the  minor  poet,  and  his  best  is  strangely 
modern.  If  ‘ The  Loss  ’ were  to  be  expunged  from 
our  memories  and  records  we  should  not  be  surprised 
to  find  these  lines  in  any  literary  review  over  the  signa- 
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ture  of but  the  reader  must  supply  the  name  for 

himself  : 

A faith  so  bright, 

As  Time  or  Fortune  could  not  rust  ; 

So  firm  that  lovers  might 
dave  read  thy  story  in  my  dust, 

And  crown’d  thy  name 
With  laurel  verdant  as  thy  youth, 

Whilst  the  shrill  voice  of  Fame 
Spread  wide  thy  beauty  and  my  truth. 

This  thou  hast  lost ; 

F01  all  true  lovers,  when  they  find 
That  my  just  aims  were  crost, 

Will  speak  thee  lighter  than  the  wind. 

And  none  will  lay 
Any  oblation  on  thy  shrine, 

But  such  as  would  betray 
Thy  faith,  to  faiths  as  false  as  thine. 

In  truth  it  is  only  while  we  turn  the  pages  of  these 
its  little  men  that  we  realise  to  the  full  the  greatness 
and  brilliance  of  the  period.  If  these  be  but  the  glow- 
worm lamps,  how  bright  must  be  the  radiance  of  the 
stars  ! Cleveland  is  often  ridiculous,  Stanley  simpering, 
King  dull;  but  the  ‘ Mark  Antony  ’ of  the  first,  the 
second’s 

Chide,  chide  no  more  away 

and  the 

Tell  me  no  more  how  fair  she  is 

of  the  third,  belong  to  a period  when  ordinary  men 
cieated  occasional  beauties  that  men  infinitely  more 
accomplished  and  inspired  would  be  proud  to  call  their 
own  to-day. 

ENGLISH  FOR  ALL 

An  English  Course  for  Everybody.  By  S.  P.  B.  Mais. 
Grant  Richards.  6s.  net. 

MR.  MAIS  has  followed  up  his  ‘ English  Course  for 
Schools  ’ and  his  ‘ English  Course  for  Army  Can- 
didates,’ with  ‘ An  English  Course  for  Everybody.’ 
The  title  chosen  for  this  occasion  has  an  air  of  finality, 
but  there  is  still  room  for  another  English  Course; 
one,  to  wit,  for  Mr.  Mais  himself.  He  who  undertakes 
to  teach  all  his  fellows  how  to  read,  write,  speak  and 
appraise,  should  himself  have  a sense  of  style,  wide 
and  exact  knowledge,  fine  discrimination,  sound  judg- 
ment and  the  courage  of  his  own  convictions.  All  these 
qualifications  Mr.  Mais  has  in  some  measure,  and  where 
they  fail  him,  as  all  but  the  last  too1  often  do,  his 
enthusiasm  and  his  intrepid  sincerity  almost  disarm 
censure.  Almost,  but  not  quite.  Mr.  Mais  is  himself 
too  candid  and  honest  a critic  to  desire  that  patches  of 
bad  work  from  his  own  pen  should  be  allowed  to'  pass 
muster.  The  writer  of  an  English  course  for  anybody 
ought  not  to  write  loosely  of  “ vain  chimeras,”  and  of 
books  “ masquerading  under  a false  title  ”;  he  ought 
not  to  say  “ You  may  have  seen  tens  of  thousands  of 
hounds  ” (a  manifest  impossibility)  when  he  means 
merely  “ a great  number  ”;  nor  can  “ his  fairy  god- 
mother at  his  birth  seems  to  have  bestowed  on  Kipling 
almost  every  gift  save  one  ” be  regarded  as  an  alto- 
gether happy  sentence.  Shelley  is  responsible  for 
much,  but  not  for  “ the  champetre  odours  fail,”  and 
we  fear  that  Mr.  Wells’s  head  may  be  turned  on  learn- 
ing that  he  “ had  the  makings  of  a great  imaginative 
artist.”  Between  noble  passages  quoted  from.  1 Rey- 
nard the  Fox  ’ are  interpolated  a few  lines  of  para- 
phrase in  which  a situation  of  supreme  pity  and  terror, 
anguish  and  dismay,  moves  Mr.  Mais  to  observe 
“ unfortunately  for  him  he  finds  the  earth  stopped.” 
Unfortunately  ! Just  think  of  it  ! Whereupon  follows 
this  shining  example  of  narrative  English: — ‘‘The 
terrier’s  chase  killed  his  scent.  They  pick  it  up  later 
and  very  nearly  catch  him,  but  just  as  he  is  beaten  they 
over-ran  him  and  changed  foxes.”  O temporal 

It  would  certainly  not  be  worth  while  to  mention 
such  lapses  if  Mr.  Mais’s  book  were  worthless  or  un- 
readable. It  is,  in  fact,  very  far  from  either,  and 
though  it  owes  much  of  its  charm  to  copious  and  on  the 
whole  well-chosen  quotations,  it  will,  we  hope  and  be- 
lieve, succeed  in  its  excellent  aim  of  stimulating  the 


unlettered  to  explore  and  appreciate  real  literature. 
Mr.  Mais’s  own  interest  in  books  is  genuine  and  com- 
mendably  catholic,  but  its  apparent  limitations  are 
surprising.  Bunyan,  Defoe,  Burns,  Carlyle,  John 
Davidson,  and  Mr.  Hardy  are  entitled  to  more  than  a 
bare  mention  in  an  English  Course  that  devotes 
twelve  and  a half  pages  of  eulogy  to  “ Saki.”  Only 
one  or  two  of  them  are  even  named. 


A JOURNEY  IN  MOROCCO 

Mogreb-el-Acksa.  A Journey  in  Morocco.  By  R.  B. 
Cunninghame  Graham.  Duckworth.  18s.  net. 

THIS  book  is  not  new,  but  the  reprint  of  it  is  as  wel- 
come as  though  it  were.  It  was  originally  pub- 
lished twenty-three  years  ago,  when  that  gallant 
horseman,  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham,  of  Gartmore, 
was  chiefly  known  as  an  eccentric  politician,  and  was 
not  yet  recognised  as  a prose-writer  of  remarkable 
originality.  It  is  the  record,  almost  the  diary,  of  a 
picturesque  failure,  the  failure  being  to  reach  the  mys- 
tical city  of  Tarudant  which  Europeans  are  forbidden  to 
enter.  Dressed  as  a holy  Sherif  of  the  Mohammedan 
faith,  and  accompanied  by  certain  trusty  natives,  the 
traveller  tried  hard  to  ride  to  Tarudant,  but  was 
stopped  by  a local  tyrant,  the  Kaid  of  Kintafi,  who,  after 
keeping  the  party  prisoners  for  a long  time,  headed 
them  off  for  the  strange  and  brilliant  city  of  Morocco, 
but  would  not  hear  of  allowing  them  to  proceed  to 
Tarudant,  as  he  declared,  in  their  own  interests,  since 
they  would  certainly  have  been  murdered  on  the  way. 
Though  the  expedition  failed  in  its  definite  purpose, 
an  infinitude  of  odd  adventures  in  fantastic  places  hap- 
pened and  are  recorded  in  a style  full  of  richness,  and 
illuminated  by  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham’s  peculiar 
irony.  The  words  ‘ Mogreb-el-Acksa  ’ signify  the 
Far  West,  but  though  Morocco  is  geographically  at 
the  western  edge  of  the  Faith,  no  part  of  the  world  is 
more  essentially  Oriental.  Various  native  visitors 
described  Tarudant  to  the  sham  Sherif  as  looking  from 
a distance  like  a silver  cup  dropped  in  a tuft  of  grass. 
He  accepted  his  disappointment  with  the  best  grace  in 
the  world,  philosophically  remarking  “ This,  as  I did 
not  see  it,  I take  on  trust,  believing  that  Moses  had 
died  happier  had  he  not  had  the  view  of  Pisgah’s  sum- 
mit over  the  plains  of  Canaan.”  We  are  very  glad 
that  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  did  not  reach  Taru- 
dant, since  there  was  so  main  a chance  of  his  leaving 
his  bones  there  to  our  permanent  loss. 


FAR  KASHMIR 

Kashmir  in  Sunlight  and  Shade.  By  C.  E.  Tyndale 
Biscoe.  Seeley,  Service.  12s.  6d.  net. 

THIS  delightful  book  is  to  be  enjoyed  rather  than 
criticised.  It  gives,  as  in  its  sub-title  it  purports 
to  give,  a description  of  the  beauties  of  Kashmir  and  the 
life,  habits  and  customs  of  its  population,  as  well  as  an 
account  of  the  gradual  but  steady  rebuilding  of  a once 
down-trodden  race.  Indeed,  it  has  much  to  tell  of  a 
country  that,  with  its  lovely  valleys  and  enchanting 
lakes  set  against  a magnificent  background  of  great 
mountains,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world — 
with  a people,  however,  who  are  nothing  like  so  attrac- 
tive as  the  land  in  which  they  live.  There  is  in  fact 
plenty  of  information  about  Kashmir  and  the  Kash- 
miris. But  it  is  the  fresh,  lively  manner  in  which  all 
this  is  presented  that  makes  the  book  such  very 
pleasant  reading.  Humour,  shrewd  but  kindly,  is  ever 
present.  Mr.  Biscoe  is  an  excellent  raconteur. 

The  book  has  a serious  undertone,  for  Mr.  Biscoe  is 
the  well-known  missionary,  and  he  tells  the  story  of 
his  long  connexion  with  the  Mission  School  in  Sringar, 
the  capital,  a picturesque  but  dirty  city  of  about 
120,000  picturesque  but  dirty  souls,  of  whom  neverthe- 
less he  has  hopes.  After  two  years’  useful  experience 
in  an  East  End  parish  he  went  out  to  Kashmir  for  the 
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first  time  in  1890,  and  took  charge  of  the  school,  which 
had  already  been  in  existence  for  some  time.  Its 
motto  is  “ In  all  things  be  men,”  and  Mr.  Briscoe  had 
a difficult  task  in  making  his  boys  live  up  to  it.  Kash- 
miri parents  send  their  boys  to'  school  to  enable  them 
to  pass  examinations — which  means  Government  em- 
ployment and  a rich  wile  when  they  succeed.  We 

agree  with  Mir.  Biscoe  when  he  says  that  ex- 
aminations h ..v  been  the  curse  of  education  in  India, 
for  the  system  has  turned  out  and  is  turning  out  still 
a class  of  men  with  swelled  heads,  who  11  can  talk  and 
make  speeches  without  end,  and  do  all  they  can  to  pull 
down  the  ladder  up  which  they  climbed.  Of  true 
education  and  forming  of  character  they  know  nothing 
and  care  less.” 

A FAMILY  CHRONICLE 

Their  Hearts.  By  Violet  Hunt.  Stanley  Paul.  8s.  6d. 
net. 

THIS  is  another  of  those  big,  shapeless,  colloquially 
written  family  chronicles  of  which*  we  have  lately 
been  given  so*  many  by  novelists  who  take  their  craft 
seriously.  The  disadvantages  of  the  method  employed 
in  their  construction  are  obvious.  Style,  cumulative 
interest  and  climax  are  sacrificed ; there  is  a danger  of 
confusing  the  reader  by  the  introduction  of  hosts  of 
slightly  sketched  minor  characters,  or  of  wearying  him 
by  overloading  the  narrative  with  detail.  Description 
is  too  apt  to*  degenerate  into  that  “ besetting  particu- 
larity ’ ’ which  Stevenson  deplored  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Henry  James.  The  absence  of  a vertebrate  skeleton 
makes  it  essential  to  keep  every  page  stimulating,  if  the 
book  is  not  to  be  laid  aside  unfinished.  So  much  for  the 
debit  side  of  the  account.  On  the  credit  side  may  be 
entered  the  greater  ease  of  obtaining  an  effect  of 
actuality,  and  the  opportunity  afforded  of  introducing 
extraneous  incidents,  pictures  and  opinions,  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  fit  into  the  structure  of  a more 
curiously  chiselled  work.  It  is  a method  that  suits  an 
author  whose  experience  of  life  and  luxuriance  of  ideas 
are  in  excess  of  his  sense  of  orderliness  and  beauty  of 
form  ; and  it  suits  Miss  Violet  Hunt. 

‘ Their  Hearts  ’ is  a remarkably  good  example  of  this 
school.  Through  its  three  hundred  and  more  closely 
packed  pages  one  follows  the  disjointed  adventures  and 
sentimental  education  of  the  Radmall  sisters  which,  sus- 
tained curiosity  and  amusement,  and  at  times  with 
sympathy.  They  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  engaging 
personalities.  Christina,  the  raffish  little  journalist, 
with  her  calamitous  passion  for  a married  man,  and 
Virgilia,  the  family  tyrant  and  champion  of  social  con- 
ventions, are  both  of  them  unblushing  egoists ; while 
Orinthia,  the  youngest,  though  considerably  less  self- 
pentred,  is  devoid  of  any  strong  feelings  beyond  her 
love  for  her  father,  the  modest  and  amiable  painter. 
But  all  three  are  most  indisputably  alive,  and  their 
actions,  even  when  least  admirable,  are  luminously  com- 
prehensible. It  is  the  presentation  of  the  characters  of 
these  girls  which  raises  ‘ Their  Hearts  ’ above  the  level 
of  the  average  clever  novel ; for  the  supernumerary 
figures  that  surround  them  are,  in  comparison,  quite 
thinly  painted.  Their  external  peculiarities  are  amus- 
ingly noted,  but  little  more;  while  into  the  natures  of 
her  three  heroines  the  author  digs  deep. 

It  would  be  impossible,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  to 
give  any  sort  of  digest  of  the  incidents  recorded.  The 
most  elaborate  is  the  love-affair  of  Christina,  already 
mentioned,  which  is  left  still  unsolved  at  the  end  of  the 
book.  Possibly  a sequel  is  contemplated,  in  the  fashion- 
able manner.  But  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  the  present 
volume  stands,  excellently  by  itself.  It  abounds  with 
acute  observation  and  felicities  of  expression,  often  with 
delicate  scenery,  more  rarely  with  passages  of  genuine 
emotion  and  passion.  Its  individual  faults  are  minor 
ones  : a tendency  to  prefer  the  worse  to  the  better 

aspects  of  human  nature  as  material  for  study ; certain 
apparently  deliberate  and,  many  readers  will  think,  in- 


appropriate) vulgarisms  of  speech  ; a rather  unnecessary 
display  of  the  author’s  acquaintance  with  the  French 
language.  But  when  these  things  have  been  long  for- 
gotten, the  portraits  of  the  three  sisters  will  still  remain 
vivid  in  the  memory,  together  with  a score  of  pictures 
brilliantly  and  truly  drawn. 


THE  NARROW  HOUSE 

The  Narrow  House.  By  Evelyn  Scott.  Duckworth. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

IT  is  announced  on  the  jacket  of  this  book,  not  only 
that  Sinclair  Lewis,  the  author  of  ‘ Main  Street,’  is 
highly  enthusiastic  about  it,  but  that  four  editions  have 
already  been  called  for  in  the  United  States.  The 
second  fact  is  a little  difficult  to  understand.  How- 
ever much  its  technical  qualities  may  appeal  to  a fellow- 
author,  it  seems  a curiously  low-spirited  publication  to 
have  caught  the  popular  fancy.  True,  there  is  a des- 
cription of  a birth  in  it;  but  such  things  are  a common- 
place of  modern  fiction.  There  is,  moreover,  a scene 
in  which  a wife  tempts  her  husband  to  the  resumption 
of  conjugal  relations  against  which  she  has  been 
gravely  warned  by  her  doctor;  but  it  is  treated  with 
comparative  reticence,  and  seems  hardly  enough,  in 
itself,  to  account  for  the  success  of  the  story,  which, 
in  other  respects,  is  dismal,  sordid  and  flat  indeed. 

It  cannot  be  called  a tragedy,  for  apart  from  the 
death  in  childbed  of  a young  wife  for  whom*  nobody 
greatly  cares,  nothing  particular  happens,  whether 
physical  or  spiritual;  nothing,  that  is  to  say,  beyond 
the  daily  round  of  an  unlovable  family.  For  the 
mother,  a dull,  harmless  household  drudge,  one  feels 
a certain  pity;  but  as  regards  the  rest  of  them,  one  can 
only  be  thankful  one  does  not  know  them.  The  father, 
who,  like  some  other  men,  has  had  a passing  love  in- 
trigue during  his  earlier  married  life,  and  still  keeps 
the  lady  up  to  the  extent  of  letters  and  an  occasional 
(apparently  innocent)  meeting,  is  negligible;  while  his 
son,  Laurence,  is  little  more  than  vaguely  dissatisfied, 
although  at  times  the  idea  that  the  houses  in  his  street 
are  full  of  women,  or  the  sight  of  “ pregnant  women 
walking  before  him  with  confidence,”  moves  him  to 
active  mental  discomfort.  Laurence’s  wife,  Winnie,  is 
almost  invariably  in  tears,  beseeching  recalcitrant  re- 
lations to  love  her;  but  she  compares  favourably  to  her 
sister-in-law,  Alice,  whom  hysteria  (due  to  her  unmar- 
ried state)  drives  into  being  a perfect  family  curse. 
She  rakes  up  her  father’s  past  backsliding,  striving  her 
utmost  to  taunt  her  parents  into  divorce,  on  the  fine 
old  Ibsenite  ground  that  the  home  is  built  on  lies,  and 
that  the  “ atmosphere  of  this  moral  cellar  ” has 
ruined  her  own  and  her  brother’s  life  a statement 
which  seems  but  flimsily  supported  by  the  evidence. 
She  abuses  her  mother  for  doing  housework,  her  sister- 
in-law  for  being  ill;  she  strikes  her  little  niece  (imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  the  child’s  mother)  for  no  sane 
reason;  bites  bits  out  of  herself  and  stabs  herself  with 
scissors  in  the  torments  of  love  for  her  employer  (who 
goes  blind  and  dies);  and  finally  comes  to  the  decision, 
which  she  unfortunately  revokes,  to  commit  suicide. 
Undeniably  there  are  households  of  which  the  members 
pass  the  greater  part  of  their  time  squabbling  and 
“ grousing  ” and  missing  all  the  fun  of  life;  but  that  a 
history  of  their  troubles  should  run  into  four  editions 

is  surprising.  . . 

Much  of  the  actual  writing  of  this  dreary  tale  _ is 
good;  although  there  are,  at  times,  an  obvious  strain- 
ing after  the  unusual  in  phrase  and  simile,  and  an  un- 
necessary coarseness  of  expression.  There  is,  too,  a 
good  deal  too  much  of  that  form  of  description  which 
records  the  exact  appearance  of  a beef-steak,  or  the 
spots  on  the  skin  of  a boiled  potato;  and  the  genera 
effect  of  this  elaborate  outspokenness,  this  loving  cata- 
loguing of  the  unimportant  and  this  unbridled  pessi- 
mism. of  outlook  is  wonderfully  familiar.  It  makes  the 
middle-aged  reader  feel  very  young  again.  Perhaps 
that  is  the  secret  of  the  four  editions? 
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Shorter  Notices 

With  The  Church  Plate  of  Gowerland  (James  H.  Alden, 
Stow-on-the-Wold),  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Evans  brings  to  a close  his 
systematic  survey  of  the  eucharistic  vessels  and  other  church 
plate  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Davids.  The  work  was  worth  doing 
and  has  been  well  done.  An  appreciable  contribution  has  been 
made  to  the  study  of  British  ecclesiastical  plate,  and  it  may 
further  be  hoped  that  a pious  purpose  has  been  fulfilled  in 
checking  in  this  diocese  at  least  the  deplorable  and  sadly  pre- 
valent practice  of  Holy  Vessel  traffic,  by  which  both  church  and 
people  are  despoiled  of  a precious  heritage  of  sanctity  and 
beauty.  Setting  virtue  of  local  association  and  tradition  aside, 
we  confess  that  for  ourselves  the  majestic  bearing  of  the  two 
noble  crozier  heads  from  tombs  of  early  Bishops  of  St.  Davids 
forms  a somewhat  disquieting  preface  to  the  lowly  and  unassum- 
ing merits  of  the  long  series  of  Anglican  Communion  cups  and 
other  vessels  which  follow  them  in  the  illustrations.  A high 
level  of  pure  craftsmanship  is  certainly  maintained  in  these 
latter  ; and  is  indeed  requisite  if  simplicity  is  to  be  saved  from 
the  besetting  risk  of  meanness  or  monotony.  But  it  is  with 
feelings  of  perhaps  more  lively  emotion  that  we  chance  among 
them  upon  the  finely  wrought  rose-water  dish,  in  silver  gilt, 
richly  decorated  with  figures  of  warriors  and  of  winged 
monsters  in  combat,  the  gift  of  an  uncertain  donor  in  King 
James  I.’s  reign  to  the  church  of  Llanavan  y Trawscoed. 

Since  The  Roadmender  first  appeared  in  serial  form  in  the 
pages  of  the  late  lamented  Pilot,  many  editions  of  it  have  been 
published.  Messrs.  Duckworth  have  now  issued  a quarto 
edition  (21s.  net)  illustrated  by  photographs  of  the  Road- 
mender’s  country,  taken  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Taylor.  Photography 
is  not  the  right  medium  of  illustration  for  a book  of  this  kind, 
and  its  effect  on  the  present  volume  is  far  from  happy,  since 
the  elaborate  mounting  on  grey  card  makes  the  text  appear 
merely  subsidiary  to  the  pictures. 

The  London  Mercury  has  one  of  her  amusing  and  discreet 
sketches  of  personalities  by  Dr.  Ethel  Smyth — this  time  dealing 
with  Augusta  Holmes.  The  article  may  help  to  revive  some  of 
her  music,  even  that  amazing  Home  Rule  anthem  in  French 
which  Miss  Smyth  once  had  the  cheek  to  sing  in  England  as  an 
“ Orange  Song.”  The  account  of  Miss  Hannah  More’s  labours 
among  young  women  ‘ In  Darkest  Mendip  ’ and  her  occasional 
failures  to  wean  them  from  merriment  makes  good  reading. 
Mr.  John  Bailey  hits  out  valiantly  against  pedantry  and  Mr. 
Gordon  Crosse  tells  of  the  treatment  Shakespeare  met  with  from 
eighteenth-century  critics  and  mystery  hunters.  The  ‘ Chronicles’ 
are  of  interest,  the  best  among  them  being  Mr.  Vernon  Rendall 
on  ‘ Classics  ’,  Mr.  Powys  on  ‘ Architecture,’  and  Prof. 
Andrade  on  ‘ Science.’  The  verse  is  mainly  narrative,  Mr.. 
Squire  describes  a Rugby  game  and  Mr.  Lawrence  tells  how  he 
did  not  kill  a snake.  A representative  number. 

The  National  Review  is  a good  average  number.  Mr.  Ian 
Colvin  in  ‘ The  Meaning  of  Marx  ’ shows  how  far  the  facts 
support  the  allegation  that  Marx  was  a Prussian  agent.  At  any 
rate  German  interests  always  happened  to  coincide  with  the  line 
taken  by  Marx  in  international  disputes.  Mr.  Hewitt  in  ‘ An 
Answer  to  Astarte  ’ disposes  of  many  of  the  arguments  put  for- 
ward in  that  unfortunate  book.  A Sahib  discusses  the  apology 
of  the  Ali  brothers.  There  is  a good  account  in  ‘ The  Wild 
Roe  ’ of  a West  Dorset  hunt. 

The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  concludes  the  story  of  Napoleon 
as  seen  by  his  Mameluck,  gives  an  impression  of  Vienna  during 
the  attempt  of  the  ex-Emoeror  Charles  to  recover  Hungary,  and 
an  account,  most  interesting  to  English  educationists  and  public 
school  men,  of  the  history  of  the  Lyc6e  Louis-le-Grand  from  its 
foundation  as  the  College  de  Clermont.  The  Mercure  de  France 
contains  an  account  of  the  Swiss  artist  Ferd.  Hodler. 

The  English  Review  incorporates  this  month  Theatre  Craft. 
“ Eye  Witness  ” concludes  his  story  of  the  Zeebrugge  Attack. 
Mr.  T.  C.  Gotch  has  a good  paper  on  ‘ Revolution  in  Art.’ 

Messrs.  Sotheby  open  their  season  on  the  19th  inst.  by  a three- 
days’  sale  of  printed  books  and  manuscripts.  The  first  day 
includes  a large  number  of  18th  and  19th  century  French  illus- 
trated books,  some  of  them  rare  ; the  other  two  days  are  devoted 
to  the  dispersal  of  a further  part  of  Lord  Vernon’s  library,  in- 
cluding a large  collection  of  works  on  Dante,  and  a number  of 
copies  of  Lord  Vernon’s  own  editions.  There  are  a few  incuna- 
bula, a number  of  bibliographical  works  of  importance,  some 
Aldines  and  Elzevirs  of  no  great  value,  a long  list  of  De  Bry’s 
Grands  et  Petits  Voyages,  some  nice  editions  of  Horace,  a rare 
Gillray  collection,  and  39  Roxburghe  Club  books  of  early  date 
(1816-1865)  some  of  them  almost  impossible  to  obtain.  The 
manuscripts  are  of  no  great  interest,  the  best  being  a 14th  century 
Chronicle  of  Normandy. 
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City  Notes 

By  Hartley  Withers 
City  Office 

10,  Throgmorton  Avenue, 
E.C. 

The  Outlook  and  the  Government 

ANOTHER  week  has  passed  in  which  the  financial 
world  has  had  to  wait  and  see  what  the  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  do  about  unemployment,  and 
hope,  with  scepticism  based  on  experience,  that  it  will 
not  be  something  unwise.  Action  by  the  Government 
was  at  all  times  an  item  in  the  influences  that  had  to  be 
peered  for  through  the  mist  that  wraps  the  future,  but  in 
old  days  it  had  nothing  like  the  importance  that  now 
surrounds  it.  The  Government  taxed  us  and  wasted 
our  money  and  interfered  with  industry  and  made  wars 
and  rumours  of  wars,  that  affected  markets,  but  it  did  all 
these  things  on  a scale  that  now  seems  almost  negligible. 
To-day  those  who  have  to  try  to  “ see  their  way  ” in 
finance  and  industry,  do  so>  through  a glass  that  is 
darkened  by  questions  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
Government  will  or  will  not  be  able  to  pay  its  way  out  of 
taxation ; of  the  remedies  that  it  will  use  for  filling  the 
gap,  if  any  ; of  the  friction  and  hindrance  to  trade  that  its 
absurd  Safeguarding  of  Industry  Act  will  involve,  and — 
above  all  for  the  moment — of  the  mistakes  likely  to  be 
made  in  its  dealing  with  the  problem  of  unemployment. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  real  facts  of  the  financial  and  indus- 
trial position,  difficult  as  they  are  to-  gauge,  become  of 
less  importance  than  the  view  that  may  be  entertained 
concerning  their  treatment  by  the  Prime  Minister  and 
those  who  advise  him  on  these  points.  What  is  wanted 
is  a policy  of  peace  abroad,  the  freest  possible  trade 
between  the  nations,  and  a solution  of  the  unemploy- 
ment question  which  shall  protect  those  who  will  work 
from  privation  but  shall  not  interfere  with  the  reduction 
of  cost  of  production  without  which  the  country’s  indus- 
try cannot  live.  Whether  we  shall  get  these  things, 
who  knows  ? 

Monetary  Policy 

In  the  money  market,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the 
phrase,  not  only  have  we  the  uncertainty  to  consider 
arising  out  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Government  will 
fly  kites  in  Lombard  Street  to  make  work  for  the  un- 
employed and  to  create  an  appearance  of  making  both 
ends  meet,  and  out  of  the  extent  to'  which  other  Govern- 
ments will  use  the  printing  press  for  similar  purposes, 
but  even  the  strictly  professional  controllers  of  our  credit 
system  have  to  work,  much  more  than  they  used,  in  the 
light  of  their  own  opinions  and  prejudices  rather  than 
by  any  principles  and  rules,  the  working  of  which  can 
be  foreseen.  In  old  days  when  we  had  a gold  standard, 
we  used  to  expect  an  autumnal  drain  of  gold  to  Egypt 
and  probably  to  America  to  pay  for  crops  harvested  ; the 
gold  shipments  were  published  as  they  happened  and 
could  be  watched  by  all  observers  and  calculated  on  as 
reducing  the  Bank  of  England’s  reserve  by  so  much  and 
so  making  a rise  in  Bank  rate  more  likely,  though  even 
then  the  state  of.  mind  of  the  Governor  and  Bank  Court 
gave  a margin  for  variation  and  hazard.  Now  that  we  are 
on  a paper  basis  and  the  amount  of  credit  created  varies 
in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  Government  for 
paying  its  way,  all  the  old  principles  on  which  move- 
ments in  Bank  rate  were  regulated  have  been  consigned, 
for  the  time  being,  to  the  dust  heap,  and  the  official  price 
of  money  is  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  views  that 
may  prevail  at  the  Treasury  and  the  Bank  of  England 
concerning  what  is  good  for  the  country.  Dear  money 
has  been  tried  with  results  which  its  champions  can 
certainly  claim  to  have  been  effective,  though  its  oppon- 
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ents  can  make  an  equally  good  case  for  describing  them 
as  disastrous.  While  it  was  the  official  prescription,  the 
bankers  were  bullied  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
for  not  restricting  credit  as  drastically  as  was  then 
thought  to  be  necessary.  Since  then  there  has  been  a 
change  of  opinion ; the  Treasury  no  longer  decides  the 
rate  at  which  it  will  sell  its  weekly  quota  of  Treasury 
bills,  but  leaves  their  price  to  be  settled  by  competi- 
tion in  the  market  through  the  tender  system,  with  the 
result  that  the  floating  debt  has  been  much  more  cheaply 
financed  without  any  revival  of  all  the  evils  for  which 
dear  money  was  supposed  to  be  the  only  cure.  In  fact 
the  Government  has  so  far  altered  its  opinion  on  the 
question  of  the  creation  of  credit  that  it  is  now  expected 
to  call  upon  the  bankers  to  effect  a considerable  expan- 
sion in  order  to  finance  the  new  demands  upon  industry 
which  it  hopes  to  secure  by  its  new  Credit  Scheme. 
Nevertheless,  the  authorities  in  Threadneedle  Street 
have  lately  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  City  for  a 
further  reduction  in  Bank  rate  because,  it  is  said,  the 
needs  of  the  Government  will  necessarily  involve  a good 
deal  of  inflation  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  current 
financial  year.  Since,  if  the  Government  is  obliged 
to  inflate,  the  position  of  Bank  rate  will  clearly  have  no 
effect  in  checking  it,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  follow  this 
line  of  argument : and  it  is  only  through  this  maze  of 
official  and  semi-official  capriciousness  and  inconsistency 
that  a way  can  be  groped  to  a forecast  of  the  future  of 
the  Money  Market. 

The  International  Position 

Though  there  is  a good  deal  of  scepticism:  concerning 
the  possible  results  of  the  Washington  Conference, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  and 
especially  those  elements  among  them  on  which 
economic  prosperity  depends,  are  heartily  sick  of  the 
process  by  which  the  war  spirit  has  so  long  been  allowed 
to  prevail  in  time  of  peace  and  prevent  its  real  establish- 
ment. Without  political  and  social  stability  all  at- 
tempts to  bring  back  prosperity  must  fail  and  hence  it 
is  that  in  view  of  political  and  industrial  unrest  in 
“ Balkanized  ” Europe  in  the  East  and  generally 
throughout  the  world,  optimism  concerning  the  out- 
look has  to1  be  extremely  cautious.  Nevertheless  even 
in  France  it  is  said  that  business  opinion  is  much  less 
belligerent  and  bitter,  and  among  all  the  civilized 
nations  the  absurdity  is  more  and  more  clearly  recog- 
nised of  wasting  a large  part  of  mankind’s  productive 
power  on  preparations  for  destruction.  France  naturally 
demands  security  against  a possible  war  of  revenge 
waged  by  a recovered  Germany.  Given  this  condition, 
which  ought  not  to  be  impossible  if  real  statesmanship 
were  brought  to  bear  on  the  problem,  the  way  would 
be  clear  to  the  international  debt  settlement  and  re- 
vision of  the  German  indemnity  that  was  called  for  by 
Mr.  Churchill  in  his  recent  speech  at  Dundee.  He  im- 
plied that  nothing  could  be  done  without  America,  and 
the  Daily  Express  of  last  Wednesday  states  that  in  con- 
sequence of  his  speech  there  has  been  a newspaper 
storm:  in  the  United  States,  demanding  that  England 
shall  be  made  to  pay  what  she  owes.  Certainly  our 
Government  has  put  us  into  a very  undignified  position 
in  America,  by  proposing  to  wipe  out  its  Ally  debts, 
which  it  is  most  unlikely  to  recover,  if  America  will 
wipe  out  our  debt  to  her.  Such  a bargain  would  mean 
a substantial  loss  to  America,  with  practically  no  loss 
to  ourselves.  It  is  surely  high  time  that  we  and  our 
European  Allies  should  deal  with  the  problem  of  mutual 
indebtedness  among  ourselves,  and  should  include  in 
the  arrangement  a revision  of  the  German  indemnity 
payment. 

The  Need  for  Capital 

America’s  present  policy  of  sitting  on  a mountain  of 
gold  and  putting  up  a higher  tariff,  will  not  benefit  her 
or  anybody  else.  There  is  some  chance  that  she  will 
shortly  reconsider  it,  but  it  is  not  well  that  we  on  this 
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side  of  the  world  should  wait  until  she  thinks  fit  to  do  so. 
She  is  much  more  likely  to  find  capital  for  Europe— if 
she  has  any  to  spare — if  she  sees  Europe  setting  its 
house  in  order,  balancing  its  Budgets  and  finding  some 
capital  for  itself,  and  for  other  parts  of  the  world  that 
need  it.  We  and  France  used  to  be  the  great  capital  pro- 
viders, and  in  our  case  the  placing  of  capital  abroad 
was  always  accompnied  by  activity  in  our  export  trade. 
Since  the  war  we  have,  necessarily,  been  placing  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  our  savings  at  home  than 
was  formerly  our  custom  and  this  is  certainly  one  of  the 
reasons  why  our  export  trade  has  flagged.  An  article 
in  last  week’s  Economist  analysing  the  capital  issues 
of  the  past  quarter  and  of  the  first  three  quarters  of  the 
year,  with  comparisons,  shows  that  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  1921,  new  capital  was  raised  for 
British  Possessions  and  foreign  countries  to  the  extent 
of  68  millions,  against  30  millions  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1920  and  124  millions  in  1913.  These  figures 
show  that  in  comparison  with  last  year’s  effort  we  have 
made  very  satisfactory  progress,  but  that  we  are  still 
very  far  behind  the  pre-war  achievement,  especially 
when  we  take  into  account  the  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  money  in  the  meantime.  We  have  always 
stimulated  our  oversea  trade  by  lending  money  to  our 
customers  wherewith  to  buy  our  goods  and  we  have  to 
do  so  now  if  we  want  our  trade  to  revive.  Unfortun- 
ately the  incentive  to  save  is  seriously  impaired  in  these' 
times  by  high  taxation  and  by  the  abuse  which  is  now 
so  plentifully  poured  upon  the  capitalist,  as  a func- 
tionless ” parasite.  And  even  if  we  lent  with  a prodi- 
gal hand,  we  should  not  help  our  trade  much,  until  our 
producers  were  able  to  turn  out  goods  as  cheaply  as 
their  foreign  competitors. 

The  Half-Year’s  Revenue 

With  regard  to  Government  finance  everyone  must 
admit  that  at  least  the  Government  is  thoroughly 
frightened  by  the  effects  of  its  own  extravagance  on 
the  public  temper  and  it  is  now  at  last  doing  its  best 
to  effect  economies.  It  is  the  fashion  to  scoff  at  the 
Business  Committee  as  merely  another  example  of  offi- 
cial “ eyew'ash,”  but  it  may  surely  be  doubted  whether 
the  very  able  gentlemen  who  compose  it  would  have 
consented  to  waste  a good  deal  of  time  during  the 
shooting  season  merely  in  order  to  provide  the  Govern- 
ment with  an  excuse  for  doing  nothing,  or  would  have 
accepted  a very  difficult  and  thankless  task  unless  they 
saw  not  only  a chance  but  a certainty  of  making  really 
effective  recommendations  and  seeing  them  adopted. 
But  this  of  course  is  rather  a hope  for  the  future,  since 
the  Committee  is  not  to  report  until  next  month,  and  its 
proposals  can  therefore  hardly  produce  much  practical 
effect  on  the  expenditure  of  the  current  financial  year. 
But  even  so,  let  us  consider  what  a stimulating  influence 
on  the  mind  and  outlook  of  industry  would  be  produced 
by  the  mere  possibility  of  some  return  to  real 
sanity  in  the  matter  of  Government  spending,  with  the 
remote  prospect  that  some  day  and  somehow  there 
might  be  a reduction  in  taxation.  Moreover  the  fig- 
ures just  published  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for 
the  first  half  of  the  financial  year  are  by  no  means  as 
unfavourable  as  the  Government’s  many  critics  have 
proclaimed  them  to  be.  Revenue  from  Customs  and 
Excise,  for  example,  actually  shows  a minute  increase 
as  compared  with  a year  ago  and  is  roughly  half  of  the 
total  estimated  for  the  cuirent  financial  year.  Since 
the  first  three  months  of  the  half-year  covered  by  the 
figures  were  the  period  of  the  coal  strike,  with  all  its 
unemployment  and  privation,  this  fact  is  surely  re- 
markable testimony  to  the  spending  power  of  the  people 
gauged  by  its  consumption  of  dutiable  articles,  and 
augurs  well  for  the  receipts  from  these  revenues  during 
the  rest  of  the  financial  year.  Income-tax  and  super- 
tax have  brought  in  nearly  14  millions  more  than  the 
corresponding  period,  but  in  their  case  the  last  quarter 
of  the  year  is  the  really  crucial  time.  Excess  Profits 
Duty  is  enormously  behind-hand,  and  the  finances  of  the 


country  are  likely  to  suffer  seriously  from'  the  short- 
sighted maintenance  of  this  tax,  which  is  now  proving 
a comfortable  reserve  fund  for  industries  which,  owing 
to  its  prolongation,  are  able  to  claim  repayments. 
Special  Receipts,  from,  sales  of  war  stores,  &c.,  have 
inevitably  been  very  seriously  affected  by  the  trade 
depression,  and  there  seems  to  be  very  little  possibility 
that  they  will  come  near  to  fulfilling  their  estimated  re- 
venue. On  the  other  hand  expenditure  for  the  first 
half  of  the  year  at  456  millions  is  well  below  half  of  the 
total  estimate  for  the  year,  1,130,000,000,  and  there 
seems  to  be  some  possibility  of  a saving  on  outlay, 
though  official  spending  is  normally  more  rapid 
in  the  second  half  of  the  year.  There  is  also  a con- 
siderable probability  of  substantial  receipts  on  account 
of  the  cost  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  and  there  thus 
seems  to  be  still  a bare  chance  that  revenue,  including 
special  receipts,  may  yet  show  a small  balance  over 
expenditure  for  the  full  financial  year. 

The  Enigmatic  Manual  Worker 

There  remains  the  uncertainty  concerning  the  atti- 
tude of  labour  and  the  willingness  of  the  manual 
workers  to  bow  to  the  necessities  of  the  economic  posi- 
tion by  doing  a good  day’s  work  for  a wage  that  will 
permit  our  industries  to  produce  on  terms  which  will 
qualify  them  to  compete  with  foreign  goods  in  neutral 
markets.  Concerning  it,  well-qualified  observers  are 
hopeful  and  confident.  It  is  generally  thought  that 
Labour  has  taken  to  heart  the  lesson  taught  by  the  coal 
strike  concerning  the  disastrous  effects  of  industrial 
strife  in  time  of  trade  depression  and  that  some- 
thing like  the  old  pre-war  efficiency  may  be  relied 
on  to  pull  our  industry  out  of  the  hole  into  which  it  has 
tumbled.  Let  us  hope  that  this  cheerful  view  is  right, 
but  the  British  workman  has  always  been  an  enigma,, 
especially  to  those  who  try  to  lead  him  and  claim  to  re- 
present him.  This  formidable  array  of  uncertainties 
and  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  those  who  try 
to  see  into  the  financial  future  must  be  remembered  in 
extenuation  of  the  very  guarded  attitude  of  those  who 
now  have  to  write  on  these  subjects.  Nevertheless, 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  reasons  given  against  any  at- 
tempt to  see  ahead,  a cautious  hopefulness  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  in  surveying  the  outlook.  The  difficulties 
ahead  are  so  great  that  is  is  likely  enough  that  the 
conditions  will  be  worse  before  they  are  better,  but  at 
least  it  can  be  said  that  there  are  many  indications  of 
the  possibility  and  even  probability  of  improvement. 

The  Premier  and  the  Ciiy 

Mr.  Llovd  George’s  homily  at  Inverness  received 
little  attention  in  the  City,  owing  to  the  perhaps  inevit- 
able absence  from,  it  of  any  definite  announcement  con- 
cerning the  Government’s  intentions.  The  general 
view  seems  to  be  that  since  our  rulers  have  brought 
chaos  into  our  currency,  our  trade  and  our  labour 
market,  the  best  thing  that  they  can  do  now  is  to  cease 
to  make  chaos  more  chaotic  and  give  business  a chance 
of  recovering  by  leaving  it  alone.  Everyone  agrees 
with  the  Prime  Minister’s  statement  that  the  very  best 
thing  of  all  w’ould  be  a return  to'  normal  conditions.  But 
was  it  really  worth  while  for  him  to  make  a speech,  in 
defiance  of  doctor’s  orders,  just  to  tell  us  that,  and  that 
we  want  co-operation  between  nations  and  between 
classes,  and  that  we  ought  to  economize  and  save? 
Such  platitudes  at  such  a crisis  only  make  darkness 
visible.  As  for  saving,  the  investing  classes  are  really 
making  verv  gallant  efforts,  when  we  consider  all  the 
obstacles  that  now  stand  in  their  way  in  the  shape  of 
rates,  taxes,  and  high  prices  maintained  with  the  help 
of  the  Government’s  protective  policy.  City  gossip 
was  busier  on  the  subject  of  what  the  Government 
really  means  to  do,  anticipating  an  extended  credit 
scheme  to  be  financed  by  bankers  with  official  guaran- 
tees, and  an  effort  to  deal  with  the  alleged  extortion 
of  retailers.  The  credit  scheme  is  generally  awaited 
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with  scepticism,  in  view  of  the  failure  of  former  official 
efforts,  hut  if  the  Government  can  succeed  in  bringing 
retail  prices  down  they  will  certainly  have  done  somc- 
hing  really  useful  towards  trade  recovery. 

Money  Movements. 

Lombard  Street  was  very  much  surprised  at  the  end 
of  last  week  by  the  rate  which  it  made  the  Treasury 
pay  for  the  60  million  Treasury  bills  offered  for  tender. 
The  new  bills  were  January  maturities,  but  this  hardly 
accounted  for  a rise  of  over  gs.  per  cent,  on  the  pre- 
vious week’s  rate.  Another  surprise  was  the  scarcity 
of  floating  credit  which  obliged  the  market  to  borrow 
from  the  Bank  on  Monday.  Since  then  ease  and  plenty 
have  returned;  commercial  bills  are  still  deplorably 
scarce  and  the  three  months’  rate  slackened  to  4!%, 
though  it  stiffened  slightly  when  no  change  in  Bank 
rate  was  announced.  The  Bank  return  shows  30  mil- 
lions of  new  credit  for  the  Government  and  the  market, 
most  of  which  went  on  to  “ Other  ” deposits.  Move- 
ments in  the  foreign  exchanges  have  been  less  sensa- 
tional. The  dollar  has  fallen  in  value  and  so  has  the 
German  mark,  though  much  more  moderately.  Expert 
opinion,  however,  looks  for  further  depreciation  unless 
and  until  the  reparation  burden  is  lightened.  Warsaw 
and  Vienna  show  a slight  improvement. 

Dreary  Stock  Markets 

On  the  Stock  Exchange  interest  has  centred  in 
Government  securities  and  the  rest  of  the  gilt-edged 
list — always  an  indication  of  gloom  or  pessimism:.  When 
“ safety  first  and  last  ” is  the  operator’s  ideal,  we  can 
be  very  sure  that,  in  his  view,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
made  out  of  the  more  interesting  markets  which  reflect 
the  outlook  in  trade  and  industry.  It  does  not  follow, 
of  course,  that  the  operator  is  right,  but  recent  investi- 
gations made  in  America  have  seemed  to  show  that  the 
course  of  security  prices  surprisingly  often  shows  the 
way  to  industrial  activity  or  depression.  In  the  gilt- 
edged  list,  War  Loan  and  Funding  and  Victory  led  the 
way  and  the  A Treasury  bonds,  which  opened  the  week 
at  96^,  9 7 very  soon  came  up  to'  a higher  level  and  gave 
the  many  stags  a comfortable  profit.  Brokers  report  a 
very  keen  demand  for  investments  and  extreme  caution 
on  the  part  of  clients  in  their  selection.  Among 
Foreigners  the  Chinese  Vickers  bonds  advanced  on  the 
payment  of  the  October  coupon  and  the  announcement 
that  they  are  to  be  secured  by  a charge  on  the  salt  re- 
venue. Home  Rails  were  neglected  and  dull,  except 
that  Metropolitan  rose  with  the  successful  improvement 
in  travelling  facilities.  Argentine  Rails  declined  on  the 
big  inroad  on  reserves  announced  by  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Companies.  Industrials  were 
under  the  shadow  of  bad  trade  and  on  the  many  recon- 
structions that  post-war  capitalization  seems  likely  to 
make  necessary.  Rubber  shares  were  not  cheered  by 
the  Shareholders’  Association  meeting;  oil  ventures 
were  still  a poor  market  and  mines  were  quite  unin- 
teresting. 

New  Issues 

The  Ceylon  loan  for  £3,000,000,  offered  at  97, 
was  very  eagerly  snapped  up,  showing  once  more  how 
eager  is  -the  demand  for  any  security  that  can  be  de- 
scribed as  gilt-edged.  It  is  a trustee  stock  and  Ceylon 
has  always  been  a popular  borrower,  but  it  is  a little 
near  to  India  for  the  taste  of  the  really  fastidious.  A 
big  brewery  amalgamation  solicited  subscriptions  for 
Peter  Walker- — Robert  Cain  debentures  and  ordinary 
shares.  The  prospectus  was  extremely  complicated  and 
a curious  feature  was  the  securing  of  the  debentures  on 
the  ordinary  share  capital  of  Peter  Walker  & Son,  as 
well  as  by  a first  mortgage  on  properties.  Brewing 
prospects  are  said  to  be  good,  but  recent  results  have 
been  achieved  under  artificial  conditions.  An  offer  for 
sale  at  94!%  of  £1,500,000  7%  First  Mortgage  Deben- 
ture Stock  has  been  made  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Joshua 


Hoyle  & Sons  Ltd.,  a well-known  textile  company, 
power  being  taken  to  issue  under  certain  conditions  a 
further  £1,500,000.  A Cumulative  Sinking  Fund 
is  to  repay  the  whole  issue  by  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1950.  The  share  capital  consists  of 

£800,000  Ordinary  and  £993,978  Preference  shares. 
Several  subsidiary  concerns  have  lately  been  acquired. 
The  profit  of  the  Company  has  grown  from  ,£162,000  in 
1913  to  £708,000  for  the  financial  year  to  30th  Sept., 
1920,  when  the  Ordinary  dividend,  free  of  income  tax, 
was  25%.  On  the  basis  of  the  profits  for  the 
last  six  years  the  interest  in  the  Debenture  stock  is 
amply  covered,  and  the  prospectus  shows  a surplus:  ol 
assets  (with  nothing  included  for  goodwill  and  trade 
marks)  over  liabilities,  including  the  proceeds  of  the 
present  issue,  totalling  £4,404,000  or  sufficient  to  cover 
the  Debenture  stock  nearly  three  times.  But  cautious 
investors  might  reasonably  expect  rather  more  up-to- 
date  information.  Roneo,  Ltd.,  largely  in  consequence 
of  expenditure  on  buildings,  has  offered  for  sale  at  par 
160,000  Ten  Per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  £1  shares. 
The  shares  appear  on  the  basis  of  the  Company’s  past 
results  to  be  a fair  industrial  risk ; but  the  issue  is  too 
small  to  have  a free  market.  Purchases  were  invited  at 
97  of  £300,000  Mersey  Power  Co.  y\%  Debenture  stock 
repayable  at  102  in  1946  or  earlier,  by  purchase  or  draw- 
ings, guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the 
Salt  Union.  On  the  basis  of  recent  profits  of  the  com- 
pany and  its  guarantor  the  issue  is  amply  covered,  but 
the  stock  can  hardly  enjoy  a very  free  market.  The 
prospectus  does  not  state  the  amount  of  the  annual 
cumulative  sinking  fund.  The  list  was  promptly  closed. 

United  Steel  Companies 

Company  results  now  being  issued  all  reveal  very 
clearly  the  effects  of  the  economic  crisis  and  most  of 
them  remind  us.  of  the  consequences  of  capitalization 
on  the  basis  of  wartime — peaceboom  prices..  The 
United  Steel  Companies  Ltd.  was  formed  in  1918  and 
had  for  its  object  the  amalgamation  of  numerous  iron, 
steel  and  colliery  companies,  by  which  process  it  was 
believed  the  competition  of  Germany  and  America  could 
more  successfully  be  met.  The  amalgamation  was 
effected  but  the  trade  depression  has  limited  opportuni- 
ties and,  as  a consequence,  the  report  to  30th  June, 
1921,  shews  a net  income  from  associated  companies  of 
£705,258,  comparing  with  £915,500  for  the  previous 
year.  Last  year  the  total  Ordinary  dividend  was  10% 
and  an  interim  dividend  of  3%  was  paid  in  March  this 
year.  In  view  of  general  conditions  there  is  to  be  no 
final  dividend,  the  surplus  of  £335>96°  being  carried 
forward.  Purchases  of  shares  in  associated  or 
allied  companies  stand  in  the  balance  sheet  at  a cost  of 
£8,934,025  and  there  is  a contingent  liability  in  respect 
of  uncalled  capital  amounting  to  £641,683. 
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Solid  Food  or  Liquid  for 
a whole  party  kept  Hot 
or  Ice  Cold 


Company  Meeting. 

TRANSVAAL  AND  RHODESIAN 
ESTATES. 


THE  COMPANY’S  ASSETS. 


The  most  serviceable  of  Thermal  Jars. 

Makes  a success  of  any  meal  out  of  doors. 

Always  of  use  in  the  home. 

Light  in  weight— practica  ly  unbreakable. 

Easily  carried,  if  desired,  by  the  bail. 

Has  an  extra  wide  opening— easy  filling,  easy  emptying 
and  cleaning. 

IN  GREAT  DEMAND  NOW 

ALL  wh  j love  getting  out  of  doors  with  children  or  friends  to  enjoy 
themselves  by  road,  river  or  country  will  appreciate  the  advantage  ol 
having  an  ALADDIN  Thermalware  Jr  , in  which  adequate  supplies  of 
cooked  foods  u>  liquids  can  be  conveniently  and  cleanly  stored  and  carried 
and  kept  hot  or  cold  for  many  hours. 

When  not  on  holiday  the  ALADDIN  is  splendid  for  keeping  Meat,  Butter, 
Milk,  etc.,  sweet  and  fresh  in  any  sort  of  weather.  It  is  excellent  value 
money,  and  lasts  for  years. 


THE 


Jl£addu 


THERMALWARE  JAR 


is  demonstrated  and  sold  at  the  following  Stores:  — 


Boots,  The  Chemists,  181,  Regent  St., 
W.i;  Harrods,  Ltd.,  Brompton  Rd., 
S.VV.i  ; Selfridge  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Oxford 
St.,  W.i. ; Wm.  Whiteley,  Ltd., 
Queen’s  Rd.,  W.;  Army  and  Navy 
Stores,  Victoria  St.,  S.W.;  J.  C.  Vic- 
kery, 177,  Regent  St.,  S.W.i;  Sizaire 
Berwick,  27,  Old  Bond  St.,  S.W.i; 
Thomas  Good  & Co.  (London),  Ltd., 
South  Audley  St.;  S.  Smith  & Sons, 
Ltd.,  179,  Great  Portland  St.,  W.i.; 
Gordon  VVatney  & Co.,  Ltd.,  31, 
Brook  Street,  W.;  Staines  Kitchen 
Equipment  Co.,  131,  Victoria  St., 
S.W.i ; Dunhills,  Ltd.,  359,  361,  Euston 
Road,  N.W.,  Conduit  Street,  W.,  and 
Glasgow  ;D.  Napier  & Son,  Ltd.,  14, 
New  Burlington  Street,  W.i.;  Civil 
Service  Supply  Association,  Ltd.,  136, 
Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.;  Everitt, 
Penn  & Co.,  Ltd.,  16,  Panton  Street, 
Haymarket,  W. 

One-Gallon  Size  (as  illustrated)  £5  5 0 
Two-Quart  Size £4  4 0 


TO  ‘ SATURDAY  RLVIhW” 
READERS  OUTSIDE  LONDON. 

If  you  are  not  a customer  of  any 
of  the  above  stores,  send  your  order 
direct  to  us  with  remittance..  We 
guarantee  all  purchasers  of  the 
Aladdin  Thermalware  Jar  satisfac- 
tion or  return  of  money. 


ALADDIN  INDUSTRIES.  LTD., 

132A  SOUTHWARK  STREET,  ::  LONDON.  S.E.  1 


A WAITING  POLICY. 


The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Transvaal  and 
Rhodesian  Estates,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  Friday,  the  30th  ult.,  at 
River  Plate  House,  Mr.  H.  G.  Latilla  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  H.  J.  Holt)  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Latilla  presided  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr. 
F.  H.  Hamilton,  and  read  the  speech  which  that  gentleman 
would  have  delivered  had  he  been  present.  With  regard  to  the 
accounts,  it  was  pointed  out  that  shares  and  debentures  in  other 
companies  stood  at  the  old  book  value,  but  even  at  present 
depressed  prices  they  represented  an  unrealised  profit.  The  net 
profit  for  the  year  was  £23,402,  or  within  £400  of  the  previous 
year’s  figure.  The  chief  revenue  producer  had  again  been  the 
Fred  mine,  the  position  of  which  might  be  said  to  be  encourag- 
ing with  regard  to  the  immediate  future.  The  ore  reserves 
were  slightly  lower  in  point  of  tonnage  than  they  were  a year 
ago,  but  appreciably  higher  in  gold  contents.  The  working 
profit  was  .£25,369,  as  against  £27,892  for  1919  and  20,479 
for  1918.  With  regard  to  the  chrome  and  asbestos  property  at 
Umvukine,  the  chrome  deposit  was  the  biggest  and  richest  yet 
opened  up  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  could  quickly  be  brought 
to  a point  at  which  a large  production  could  be  made.  The 
asbestos  section  had  made  very  satisfactory  progress.  In 
Nigeria  results  had  of  late  been  disappointing,  partly  owing  to 
labour  difficulties,  but  mainly  because  of  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  tin  and  all  metals.  The  progress  on  the  silver  lead  areas, 
however,  had  not  been  unsatisfactory  in  view  of  the  difficulties 
encountered.  In  Trinidad  their  interests  were  represented  by 
their  holding  in  the  Globe  Oilfields,  Limited.  As  regards  their 
interests  in  Maraisdrift,  on  the  far-eastern  Rand,  this  area  con- 
tained the  most  profitable  gold  reef  in  the  world  to-day,  and  as 
the  farm  was  freehold,  they  could  well  afford  to  wait  until  times 
improved  to  raise  capital  to  equip  the  property.  Having  regard 
to  the  commercial  and  financial  depression,  they  must  consider 
themselves  fortunate  in  having  been  able  to  effect  land  sales  to 
the  amount  of  over  £24,000  at  higher  prices,  but  the  building 
programme  at  Salisbury  which  they  had  contemplated  must  be 
postponed.  The  immediate  future  of  Salisbury,  and  indeed  of 
the  whole  of  Rhodesia,  depended  largely  upon  the  decision, 
which  could  hardly  be  much  longer  deferred,  regarding  the 
future  government  of  the  country. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  unanimously  adopted. 


LONDON  J( 

s 

HNT  CITY  & MIDLAND  BAN 

Chairman:  The  Right  Hon.  R.  McKENNA 

Joint  Managing  Directors: 

B.  MURRAY  F.  HYDE  E.  W.  WOOLLEY 

K LIMITED 

Subscribed  Capital  - - £38,116,815 

Paid-up  Capital  - - 10,860,565 

Reserve  Fund  - - - 10,860,565 

Deposits  (June  30th.  1921)  - 371,322,381 

HEAD  OFFICE  : 5 THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.2 

OVER  1550  OFFICES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 
OVERSEAS  BRANCH  : 65  & 66  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.2 

AFFILIATED  BANKS: 

BELFAST  BANKING  CO.,  LTD.  THE  CLYDESDALE  BANK  LTD. 

BELFASC^er  no  oVfice^  Irel^dW  ’ Over  160  Offices  in  Scotland 
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UNIFORMITY 

This  chart  shows  at  a glance  the  source  of  Petroleum 
imports  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  this  year 


AS  SUPPLIED  BY  OFFICIAL  IMPORT  FIGURES  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

Uniformity  obviously  can  only  be  assured 
by  one  source  of  supply.  That  is  why 


PRATT’S  pERFECTi°jj  SPIRIT 

ENSURES  UNIFORMITY  AND  ‘DEPENDABILITY. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN  OIL  CO.  LTD..  36  Queen  Anne's  Gate.  London,  S.W.L  Branches  & Depots  Everywhere 


This  OVAL  LABEL  is  the  sign 

and  symbol  of  Armour’s  first 
quality  products — 

and  at  the  back  of  this  symbol  is  the  ability  of  the 
entire  Armour  organization  to  choose  the  best  materials 
and  follow  the  most  approved  processes  of  food  prepara- 
tion, which  give  to  every  Oval  Label  product  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best  that  Armour  and  Company 
can  make. 

The  yellow  and  blue  Oval  Label  is  your  guarantee  of 
entire  satisfaction  and,  besides  being  an  identifying 
sign  of  convenience  to  the  buyer  of  foods,  it  means 
that  every  product  measures  up  to  the  highest  standard 
of  excellence. 

It  is  our  ‘ trade  mark’  and  our  ‘ grade  mark.’ 

LET  THE  HOUSEWIFE'S  CHOOSING  LIST  BE  YOUR  GUiDE  WHEN  MARKETING. 

Order  Oval  Label  foods  from  your  Grocer  to-day 
He  has  them  or  can  get  them  quickly  for  you  from  us. 


THE  HOUSEWIFE'S  CHOOSE  G LIST. 


“ Veribest  ” 

Corned  Beef 

“ Veribest  ” 

Corned  Pork 

“ Veribest  ” 

Brisket  Beef 

“ Veribest  ” 

Ox  Tongue 

“ Veribest  ” 

Lunch  Tongue 

“ Veribest  ” 

Breakfast  Tongue 

“ Veribest  ” 

Stewed  Kidneys 

“ Veribest  ” 

Pigs’  Feet 

“ Veribest  ” 

English  Style  Sausage 

“ Veribest  ” 

Pat£s 

“ Veribest  ” 

Baked  Beans 

“ Veribest 

Tomato  Ketchup 

“ Veribest  ’’ 

Chili  Sauce 

“ Veribest  ” 

Salad  Dressing 

“ Veribest  ” 

Condensed  Soup 

“ Veribest 

Salmon 

“ Veribest  ” 

Evaporated  Milk 

1 Veribest 

Condensed  Milk 

“ Veribest  ” 

Tinned  Fruit  (in  syrup) 

“ Veribest  ” 

Crushed  Fruit 

“ Greenbank 
“ Greenbank  ’ 

Ox  Tongue  (in  glass) 
Cooked  Ham 

“ Greenbank 

Meat  and  Fish  Pastes 

“ Armour’s  ” 

Cornflakes 

“ Armour’s  ’’ 

Macaroni  Products 

“ Armour’s  ’’ 

Pure  Fruit  Syrup 

“ Armour’s 

Extract  of  Beef 

ARMOUR .^COMPANY 

OmitCd 


QUEEN’S  HOUSE 


LONDON 


KINGSWAY 
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S HIPPING 


MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Scott’s  Novels,  48 


p & o 


and  BRITISH  INDIA  Co.’s 
Passenger  and  Freight  Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN,  EGYPT,  INDIA,  PERSIAN  GULF, 
BURMAH,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS,  SIAM,  E.  & S.  AFRICA,  AUSTRALASIA. 


Address  for  all  Passenger  Business,  P.  & O.  Hons-  , 14,  Cockspur  Street, 
London,  S.W.  1 ; Freight  or  General  Business:  122,  I eadenhall  St.,  E.C-  3, 
B.I.  Agents , QUAY , DaWE  db  CO.,  122,  Le  ueiwali  Street,  London , E.C.  3. 


TO'SOUTH 

AMERICA 

THE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM 
PACKET  COMPANY 

18.  MOORGATE  STREET  LONDON  E.C. 2 

THE  PACIFIC  STEAM 
NAVIGATION  COMPANY 

GOREE.  WATER  STREET,  LIVERPOOL 


vols.,  cloth  paper  labels,  very  rare,  best  edition,  1829,  etc., 
^6  6s.  Od.  Gilfillan’s  British  Poets,  fine  set,  large  type,  48  vols. 
£ 4 4s.  Od.,  1854.  Way’s  Memories  of  Whistler,  1910,  7s.  6d.  ; 
Burton’s  illus.  Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  unexpurgated,  ^30. 
Women  of  All  Nations,  2 vols.,  £2  2s.  ; Dramatic  Works  of  St. 
John  Hankin  with  intro,  by  John  Drinkwater,  3 vols.,  25s.  ; 
Maupassant’s  Select  Works,  8 vols.,  £2  2s.  Od.  ; Debrett’s  Peer- 
age, 1915,  as  new,  32s.,  for  5s.  6d.,  post  free;  Ruskin’s  Works, 
Best  Library  Edition,  39  vols.,  £25.  Building  of  Britain  and  the 
Empire  (Traill’s  Social  England),  profusely  illus.,  6 vols.,  hand- 
some set,  half  morocco,  £6  6s. ; Barrie’s  Quality  Street,  Edit.  De 
Luxe,  illus.,  by  Hugh  Thomson,  30s.  Carmen,  illus.  by  Ren< 
Bull,  Edit  De  Luxe,  30s.  Send  also  for  Catalogue,  100,000 
bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a book,  and  have  failed  to  find 
it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Send  a list  of  books  you  will  exchange  for 
others.  Books  Wanted  : Gorer  & Blacker’s  Chinese  Porcelain, 
2 vols.,  1911 ; Morgan  Catalogue  of  Chinese  Porcelain,  1904 ; £15 
each  offered.  Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  14-18,  John 
Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


WILFRID 

M.  VOYNICH 

Rare  Books  and  Manuscripts 

175  Piccadilly  W.I. 

Aeolian  Hall,  New  York. 

SHORT  STORIES,  SERIALS,  and  ARTICLES  WANTED 
for  Provincial  Publications.  Good  prices,  and  payment  on 
acceptance.  Typing  arranged  if  desired. — Post  MSS.  to 
SECRETARY,  The  Provincial  Literary  Agency,  Richmond 
Chambers,  Blackburn. 


TO  AMATEUR  VIOLINISTS. 

I GUARANTEE  to  IMPROVE  your  PLAYING  a 
hundredfold  in  three  months  at  small  cost. 

Kindly  write  G.G.,  3,  Milborne-grove,  South  Kensington, 

S.W. 10. 


MUSIC 


S.  J.  PHILLIPS, 


113,  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  W.  1. 

OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER 

OLD  FOREIGN  SILVER 
of  every  Country. 

FINE  OLD  MINIATURES 
and 

SNUFF  BOXES. 

SECOND-HAND  PEARLS 
and 

JEWELS, 

Collections,  or  tingle  articles,  bought  or  valued. 

Telephona  t MAYFAIR  6261  a»d  6262. 
Telegraph:  EUCLASE,  WESDO,  LONDON. 


WIGMORE  HALL. 

MONDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

BRAILOWSKY. 

PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 

Sonata,  Op.  28  (Pastorale)  ...  Beethoven. 

Carnaval,  Op.  9 Schumann. 

Twelve  Etudes  ...  ...  ...  Chopin. 

Islamey  Balakirew. 

Chappell  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 

IBBS  and  TILLETT,  ig,  Hanover  Square,  W.i.  Mayfair  4156. 


WIGMORE  HALL. 

TUESDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

Helene  diedrichs. 

PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 

Chappell  Piano.  Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 

IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.i.  Mayfair  4156. 


WIGMORE  HALL. 

FIRST  APPEARANCE  IN  ENGLAND  OF  THE  FRENCH 
PIANIST, 

MAGDELEINE  DU  CARP, 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON  NEXT,  at  3.15. 
Steinway  Piano.  Tickets  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 

DANIEL  MAYER  COMPANY,  LTD.,  Golden  Square,  W.I. 
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PAID-UP  CAPITAL  £34,500 


The  Company  transacts  the  following  classes  of  business : 

LIFE,  FIRE,  ACCIDENT,  BURGLARY,  EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY,  MDTDR  CAR,  THIRD  PARTY,  AND 
PLATE  GLASS. 

Write  for  particulars  of  the  NEW  MONTHLY  PREMIUM  POLICY 
WITHOUT  MEDICAL  EXAMINATON. 
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Macmillan’s  List 

The  Fighting  at  Jutland. 

The  Personal  Experiences  of  Forty-five  Officers  and 
Men  of  the  British  Fleet.  Edited  by  H.  W. 
FAWCETT,  Royal  Navy,  and  G.  W.  W.  HOOPER, 
Royal  Navy.  With  45  Photographs  and  Numerous 
Plans  and  Illustrations.  Illustrated  by  a Naval  Officer. 
4to.  21s.  net. 

Daily  Mail “ The  editors  have  done  their  work  extremely  well,  and 
the  book  is  admirably  illustrated  with  photographs  and  sketches.  No 
one  who  is  interested  in  the  Navy  can  afford  to  miss  what  is  less  a 
work  of  art  than  a piece  of  life — and  of  life  under  the  grimmest  and 
most  terrible  conditions.  It  shows  the  magnificent  conduct  of  our 
seamen  face  to  face  with  death.” 

Ninth  Thousand. 

VERA 

A New  Novel  by  the  author  of 

“Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden.” 
Extra  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  “ 4 Vera  ’ is  just  the  story  of  one  of  the 
everyday  tragedies  of  life,  told  with  incomparable  skill  by  a writer 
whose  claim  to  admiration  it  more  firmly  establishes.  The  portraits 
of  the  utterly  selfish  man  and  the  tender,  patient  wife  are  revealed 
with  subtle  art,  with  almost  photographic  accuracy  of  detail. 

The  Political  Economy  of  War. 

By  A.  C.  PIGOU,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

The  Westminster  Gazette  A book  that  should  be  read  by  every- 
one who  wishes  to  understand  existing  economic  conditions  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  arose.” 

Essays:  Classical  and  Modern. 

By  F.  W.  H.  MYERS,  Author  of  “ St.  Paul,”  etc. 
Re-issue  in  1 vol.  Crown  8vo.  12s.  net. 

The  Spectator : — •“  We  are  glad  to  see  a re-issue  of  F.  W.  H. 
Myer’s  Essays  Classical  and  Modern.  ...  All  the  essays,  indeed,  are 
well  worth  reading  again,  for  Myers  wrote  admirable  prose,  and  was 
a detached  and  dispassionate  critic  of  the  great  moderns  like  Hugo, 
George  Sand,  Renan,  and  George  Eliot.” 


The  Later  Periods  o!  Quakerism. 

By  RUFUS  M.  JONES,  M.A.,  D.Litt..  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  in  Haverford  College,  U.S.A., 
author  of  “ The  Inner  Life,”  “ The  World  Within,” 
etc.  Two  vols.  8vo.  30s.  net. 

New  Edition  of  the 

Navy  League  Map  of  the  World. 

Strikingly  and  clearly  lithographed  in  colours  showing 
the  latest  political  boundaries.  Mandate  Territories, 
Railways,  Sea  Routes,  Coaling  Stations,  Docks,  Cables, 
etc.  Tables  give  the  principal  naval  events  of  British 
history  of  the  Great  War,  distances  by  sea  and  British 
Shipping  Companies.  Size  72  by  63  inches.  £2  2s.  Od. 
net  mounted  on  cloth  rollers  and  varnished. 


MACMILLAN  & Co.,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  W.C.2 


PARTNERSHIP  ASSURANCE 

Capital  is  usually  required 
by  a firm  on  the  death  of 
a partner.  Life  Assurance 
is  the  ideal  way  of 
providing  the  necessary 
amount. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD. 

142,  HOLBORN  BARS,  E.C.  1. 


MESSRS. 

METHUEN’S  NEW  BOOKS 

Send  your  name  and  address  to  Messrs.  Methuen  and  you 
will  receive  regularly  their  Illustrated  Announcement  List. 

MARIE  CORELLI’S  WONDERFUL  NEW  NOVEL 

THE  SECRET  POWER:  A Romance  of  the  Time. 

By  MARIE  CORELLI.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6/-  net. 
The  most  remarkable  of  all  Marie  Corelli’s  novels.  It  comes  on  the 
very  top  of  the  wave  of  the  world’s  unrest,  and  expresses  the 
thoughts  of  thousands  who  lack  the  skill  or  the  courage  to  speak  out. 

E.  V.  LUCAS’S  NEW  NOVEL 

A Masterpiece 

ROSE  AND  ROSE. 

By  E.  V.  LUCAS.  Crown  8vo.  6/-  net. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ‘ TARZAN.’ 

THE  MUCKER 

By  EDGAR  RICE  BURROUGHS,  author  of  ‘ Tarzan  of  the 
Apes.’  Crown  8vo.  6/-  net. 

This  is  a story  of  a young  American  from  one  of  the  lowest  strata 
of  society  and  a young  woman  from  one  of  the  highest.  What  was 
the  result  when  Fate  left  them  alone  on  a savage  island  in  the  far 
Pacific?  It  is  a romantic  tale,  and  Mr.  Burroughs  tells  their  story 
in  his  own  gripping  and  compelling  manner. 

REGINALD  AND  REGINALD  IN  RUSSIA 

By  4 SAKI  ’ (H.  H.  MUNRO).  Foolscap  8vo.  6/-  net. 

A reprint  of  Saki’s  two  well-known  books  in  one  volume. 

Delightful  Humour 

THE  LOST  LAWYER 

By  GEORGE  A.  BIRMINGHAM.  Crown  8vo.  7/6  net. 

The  book  affords  a humorous  and  penetrating  description  of  society 
in  an  Irish  provincial  town  during  the  worst  period  of  the  recent 
disturbances. 

FIVE  SPLENDID  NOVELS 

COQUETTE  Frank  Swinnerton  7/6  net. 

THE  FOOL  H.  C.  Bailey  7/6  net. 

LUNATICS  ABOARD  Peter  Blundell  6/-  net. 

THE  YELLOW  SPIDER  J.  Charles  Beecham  6/-  net. 

THE  PAPER  WEDDING  Charles  McEvoy  6/-  net. 

GENERAL  LITERATURE 

ANECDOTES  AND  MEMORIES 

MAYFAIR  AND  MONTMARTRE  : 

LONDON  AND  PARIS  YESTERDAY  AND  TO-DAY 

By  RALPH  NEVILL.  With  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  15/-  net. 
This  is  a delightful  volume  dealing  with  two  capitals — their  manners, 
virtues,  and  vices,  from  Victorian  days  up  to  the  present  time,  en- 
livened by  many  anecdotes  of  famous  people. 

“ Very  amusing  and  full  of  point.  A book  which  will  soon  be  in 
everybody’s  hands.” — Daily  Mail. 

WISDOM,  CHARM  AND  PICTURES 

URBANITIES 

By  E.  V.  LUCAS.  Illustrated  by  G.  L.  Stampa.  Crown  8vo. 

7/6  net. 

In  this  volume  will  be  found  a number  of  characteristic  essays  by 
Mr.  Lucas,  all  one  the  lighter  side,  many  of  them  old  favourites  and 
some  that  are  new. 

‘THE  BETROTHAL.’  FOR  CHILDREN 

TYLTYL: 

Being  the  story  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck’s  Play  4 The  Betrothal,’ 
told  for  children  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos.  With  8 Illustra- 
tions in  colour  by  Herbert  Paus.  Wide  Royal  8vo.  21/-  net. 

MORE  FAIRIES 

THE  FAIRY  FLUTE 

Bv  ROSE  FYLEMAN,  author  of  ‘ Fairies  and  Chimneys.’  F’cap. 
8vo.  3/6  net. 

Irresistible  Laughter 

BOOK  OF  DRAWINGS 

By  H.  M.  BATEMAN.  With  an  Introduction  by  G.  K. 
CHESTERTON.  Royal  4to.  10/6  net. 

MORE  MORROW  „ „ 

A second  book  of  94  Drawings  by  GEORGE  MORROW.  Cr.  4to. 

61-  net. 

POLICEMEN,  RAGAMUFFINS  AND  TAXI-DRIVERS 

HUMOURS  OF  THE  STREET 

Bv  G L STAMPA.  Demy  4to.  92  delightful  drawings  of  Lon- 
don Life.  6/-  net. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  THEORY 
OF  RELATIVITY  „ a 

Bv  LYNDON  BOLTON,  M.A.  With  38  diagrams.  Crown  8vo. 
1 51-  net. 

Mr.  Bolton  recently  won  the  £1,000  prize  offered  by  The  Scientific 
American  for  the  best  essay  on  Einstein’s  theory,  for  which  some  of 
the  leading  scientists  of  the  world  competed.  This  is  a new  book  and 
the  simplest  yet  published  on  the  great  question  of  the  day. 

THE  GREEK  RENAISSANCE 

By  P.  N.  URE,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Classics,  University  College, 

Reading.  With  12  Plates.  Crown  8vo. 6/-  net. 

This  is  a short  account  of  the  rebirth  of  civilisation  in  Greece  in 
the  Seventh  and  Sixth  centuries  B.C.,  and  deals  with  the  arts  and 
crafts,  the  literature  and  science,  and  the  economic  revolution  ot  the 

pen°d''  FINE  SONNETS 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  LOVE 

By  HUGH  I’ANSON  FAUSSET.  F’cap.  8vo.  5/-  net. 

A SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  PAPACY 

By  MARY  I.  M.  BELL.  With  two  Maps.  Demy  8vo.  21/-  net. 
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Notes  of  the  Week 


VISCOUNT  GREY  made  a speech  on  Octo- 
ber nth  which  has  received  an  attention 
from  the  Press  now  rarely  accorded  to' 
Liberal  statesmen.  It  was  actually  reported  at 
some  length  in  the  Times  and  has  been  everywhere 
the  subject  of  leading  articles.  It  is  apparently,  how- 
ever, not  for  what  he  said  that  the  speech  is  notable — 
although  he  did  say  some  profound  things — but  for  the 
fact  that  he  spoke  at  all.  Why  does  Lord  Grey  come 
back?  Is  it  the  stern  voice  of  public  duty  which  calls 
himi?  Does  he  come  to  save  his  country  from  disaster  ? 
Or  is  it  with  him  as  with  other  men  who  have  tasted  the 
keen  delights  of  political  battle?  Can  he  not  easily 
endure  the  transition  from  power  to  nonentity?  And 
do  we  detect  within  him  the  irksome  promptings  of  an 
ambition  not  yet  fulfilled  ? Such  questions  are  not 
easily  answered,  but  there  is  in  this  game  of  politics 
something  which  will  not  let  its  victims  rest  nor  bear 
within  their  souls  “ the  consciousness  of  glory  ob- 
scured.” 


We  are  none  the  less  gratified  that  Lord  Grey  has 
descended  again  into-  the  arena,  but  we  are  bound  to 
confess  that  his  first  speech  is  a little  disappointing. 
Denunciation  of  the  Government  on  the  principles  of 
political  morality  is  fatally  alluring  to  a Liberal.  But 
we  have  a suspicion  that  no  Government  ever  fell  by 
being  denounced  as  no  better  than  it  should  be.  Lord 
Grey  belongs  to  that  class  of  statesman  of  which  Lord 
Rosebery  is  the  Master,  and  we  hope  that  he  will 
emancipate  himself  from  a school  of  ex-Ministers  who 
fancy  they  have  something  to  say  but  nothing  to  do. 


As  we  go'  to  press  a serious  disturbance,  the  second 
of  its  kind  in  ten  days,  is  being  dealt  with  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Trafalgar  Square.  Deplorable  as 
these  are,  they  should  have  two  salutary  effects.  In  the 
face  of  open  defiance  the  Government  cannot  afford 
longer  to  delay  the  arrest  and  trial  of  the  local 
Lenins  who  are  responsible  for  these  outbreaks,  and  the 
suppression  of  the  Communist  organisations  in  the 
country.  Further,  the  growing  disquiet  should  force 
the  Government  to  abandon  its  mysterious  schemings 


upon  unemployment  behind  the  barriers  of  Downing 
Street,  and  announce  its  decisions,  not  at  some  drama- 
tically suitable  moment,  but  immediately.  What  starv- 
ing people  want  is  not  a play  but  a plan. 


The  Sinn  Fein  delegates  are  in  London  and  public 
attention  has  been  chiefly  concentrated  on  the  Com- 
mittee that  has  been  appointed  to  discuss  the  Truce. 
Although  disquieting  rumours — many  of  which  are  cor- 
roborated in  fact — reach  this  country  of  unwelcome 
breaches  of  the  pact,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
truce  has  put  us  in  a far  stronger  position  in  regard  to 
Sinn  Fein  than  a prolongation  of  the  hostilities  could 
ever  have  achieved.  There  has,  in  fact,  been  a 
dramatic  change  in  the  situation  which  the  Counsellors 
of  Southern  Ireland  will  not  fail  to  appreciate.  The 
truce  indeed  has  shot  a sudden  searchlight  into  dim  re- 
cesses hitherto  unexplored.  Our  troops  and  our  police 
were  fighting  a hidden  enemy.  We  were  known  to 
them,  but  they  were  not  known  to  us.  The  mystery  is 
now  dispelled.  Every  Commander,  N.C.O.  and  man 
of  the  Republican  Army  has  appeared  in  public.  His 
features  are  familiar,  his  voice  is  recognisable.  It  may 
not  be  a fond  speculation  if  we  say  that  the  Irish  repre- 
sentatives in  London  do  not  fail  to'  appreciate  the  full 
significance  of  this. 


We  have  not  gone  to'  war  with  America  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  Unknown  Warrior’s  American  medal ; but 
we  have  irritated  and  annoyed  a distinguished  American 
soldier  by  an  exhibition  of  official  bumbledom.  The 
delay  of  the  War  and  Foreign  Offices  in  arranging  a 
date  on  which  General  Pershing  might  place  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honour  upon  the  grave  in  the 
Abbey  was  apparently  caused  by  considerations  of  prece- 
dent. What  reciprocal  honour  could  red  tape  confer 
upon  America’s  Unknown  Soldier?  The  question 
should  be  simple  of  solution  ; for  if,  as  is  argued  in  some 
quarters,  the  Victoria  Crossi  can  only  be  conferred  upon 
a definite  individual  for  a definite  deed  of  heroism,  then 
surely  it  may  be  conferred  upon  that  one  whom  a nation 
has  chosen  to  represent  its  collective  valour,  and  in 
whose  name  are  concentrated  all  the  countless  deeds  of 
heroism  of  a whole  army.  The  alternative  suggestion 
of  striking  a special  medal  does  not  appeal  to  us.  If 
the  entire  United  States  Army  and  Navy  is  not  worthy 
of  one  V.C.,  then  they  would  probably  rather  receive 
nothing  at  all.  Has  none  of  our  responsible  officials 
any  imagination? 


The  general  summary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns 
for  September  has  in  some  quarters  given  ground  for 
depression,  particularly  when  the  decline  in  exports  has 
been  taken  literally.  But  wholesale  prices  have 
fallen  considerably  since  last  year,  and  when  it  is 
remembered  that  these  returns  make  no  allowance  for 
the  fall  in  values,  an  export  trade  of  £63,800,000  for 
the  month  of  September  as  compared  with  £130,800,000 
in  the  corresponding  month  last  year  is  a decline,  but 
not  a serious  decline.  There  is  another  factor.  The 
fluctuations  of  the  exchanges  have  had  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  trade,  and  we  suffer  the  more  precisely  because 
our  currency  stands  high  in  Europe.  Whether 
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measured  in  values  or  in  volume  it  is  clear  that  our 
trade  position  has  passed  its  worst  point. 


It  is  reported  by  the  Highways  Committee  to  the 
L.C.C.  that  there  is  a decrease  of  11,000,000  in  the 
number  of  passengers  on  the  L.C.C.  tramw'ays  in  re- 
spect of  the  period  July  13 — September  28,  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Highways  Committee  in  apologizing  for  the 
unfavourable  appearance  of  his  balance-sheet,  consoled 
the  members  of  his  committee  by  a brief  reference  to 
the  shortage  of  money,  and  speakers  who  followed  him 
tactfully  avoided  any  reference  to  the  methods  of  ad- 
ministration or  the  recent  increase  in  fares.  Any  such 
reference  in  such  an  atmosphere  would  have  been  obvi- 
ously a tasteless  reflection  on  the  character  of  Municipal 
and  State  enterprise. 


It  appears  to  us  unfortunate  that  on  occasions  when 
those  responsible  for  enterprises  conducted  at  the  public 
expense  are  called  on  to  explain  their  conduct,  no  re- 
presentative of  the  shareholder  is  invited  to  express  his 
opinion.  The  comments  of  the  consumer  are  left  to’  be 
supplied  by  the  Press  in  these  matters  as  they  are  in  the 
parallel  State  enterprises  of  the  Telephone  and  Postal 
Services.  Meanwhile  we  must  be  content  to  hear  the 
directors  of  the  L.C.C.  tramways  system  proposing  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  motor  omnibuses  and  the  Post- 
master-General trebling  the  cost  of  post  cards  because 
the  already  increased  charges  for  both  services  have 
failed  to  attract  the  consumer.  It  now  only  remains 
for  the  L.C.C.  to  promote  legislation  in  Parliament 
compelling  Londoners  to  use  the  tramways. 


The  Geddes  Business  Economy  Committee  held  its 
first  meeting  on  Tuesday  at  Glenapp  Castle,  the  Scot- 
tish residence  of  Lord  Inchcape,  one  of  its  members. 
Its  deliberations,  we  are  told,  are  expected  to  extend 
over  several  weeks,  and  we  gather  that  the  Committee 
has  met  thus  hastily  in  order  that  it  may  take  evidence 
from  the  fighting  services  before  their  representatives 
leave  for  Washington.  Meantime,  no  doubt,  it  has 
been  deluged  with  information  by  the  Treasury  and  the 
Departments,  together  with  critical  expositions  of  ex- 
penditure which  has  been  incurred  and  of  economics 
which  cannot  be  effected.  This,  of  course,  is  the  proper 
business  of  the  Departments.  What  the  Government 
expects  from  the  Committee  is  a matter  that  neither  the 
public  nor  the  Departments  quite  understand,  for 
obviously  if  the  Committee  is  to  devise  economies  in 
Administration  it  would  occupy  six  months — not  weeks 
— tO'  understand  the  system  of  the  War  Office  alone. 


In  spite  of  the  solemn  declaration  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  that  the  Cabinet  alone  would  consider 
policy,  we  suspect  that  the  real  object  of  the  com- 
mittee is  to  save  the  face  of  the  Ministries  in  proposing 
unpopular  economies,  not  of  administration,  but  of 
policy.  The  Cabinet,  by  the  method  of  the  old  parlour 
games  of  Odd  Man  Out  or  Musical  Chairs  has  suc- 
ceeded in  affecting  the  sacrifice  of  its  less  stubborn  min- 
isters. Thus  Dr.  Addison,  Mr.  Fisher  and  Sir  Arthur 
Griffith-Boscawen  have  the  satisfaction  that  the  tune 
has  not  ended  with  the  loss  of  their  chairs. 


Last  week  the  second  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations  concluded  its  labours  at  Geneva,  and  as  the 
British  share  for  the  year  of  the  cost  of  the  League 
came  to  the  respectable  sum  of  £92,000,  it  is  not  amiss 
to  sum  up  what  that  body  did  and  what  it  failed  to  do. 
On  the  credit  side  the  main  item  is  the  establishment 
of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  with 
jts  personnel  complete,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  the 


peace  of  a distracted  world  that  it  will  function  to 
the  general  satisfaction.  Progress  was  made  with  the 
campaign  against  the  traffic  in  women  and  children, 
and  there  was  a clearing  up  of  the  meaning  of  Article 
16  of  the  Covenant  dealing  with  the  use  of  the  League’s 
economic  weapon — the  blockade  of  contumacious 
nations.  EsthoniaL  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  membership  of  the  League,  and  some- 
thing was  done  respecting  what  may  be  called  the  little 
Mandates.  On  the  other  side  of  the  account  are  the 
failures  of  the  League  to  deal  effectively  or  at  all  with 
the  acute  problems  connected  with  Vilna,  Austria, 
Armenia,  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  the  opium  traffic.  It 
will  be  perceived  that  all  these  questions,  except  that 
of  the  opium  traffic,  stand  in  a category  different  from 
that  in  which  the  League  scored  its  facile,  non-con- 
tentious  successes,  as  they  are  concerned  with  the 
rivalries  and  the  destinies  of  individual  nations.  Yet  it 
was  just  this  class  of  questions  that  the  League  was 
formed  chiefly  to  solve.  Well,  we  suppose  that  the 
League  must  be  given  a little  longer  time  in  which  to 
prove  or  disprove  its  usefulness. 


Although  as  we  go  to'  press  the  official  statement  of 
the  decision  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  re- 
specting Upper  Silesia  has  not  been  published,  we  see  no 
.reason  to  doubt  the  substance  of  it  as  given  in  the 
papers.  It  appears  that  the  Council  divides  between 
Germany  and  Poland  the  industrial  area  of  the  disputed 
territory,  but  qualifies  this  by  declaring  that  as  the 
boundary  line  it  lays  down  cuts  electric,  water  and 
other  industrial  connexions,  there  must  be  appointed 
for  a term:  of  years  a joint  German-Polish  Commission, 
under  a neutral  chairman,  acting  under  the  League  of 
Nations,  to  maintain  and  guarantee  the  continued  full- 
working from  the  economic  point  of  view  of  the  whole 
industrial  area.  This  solution  of  a confessedly  difficult 
problem  may  not  be  satisfactory  to  Germany,  and  is 
not  ideal,  but  w7e  are  bound  to  say  that  it  strikes  us  as 
being  a practicable  one,  given  good  will  on  both  sides. 
There’s  the  rub,  of  course.  Short  of  handing  over  to 
Germany  the  entire  industrial  area,  which  in  our  view 
would  have  been  better  for  its  prosperity,  it  is  the  best 
compromise  possible  in  the  circumstances.  Our 
Government  and  the  other  Governments  represented  on 
the  Supreme  Council  are  under  an  obligation  to  accept 
the  decision.  This  being  so;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr. 
Wirth,  in  whose  good  sense  we  have  confidence,  will 
not  carry  out  his  threat  to  resign  the  Chancellorship, 
but,  knowing  very  well  how  much  worse  the  settlement 
might  have  been  for  Germany,  will  accept  the  finding 
of  the  Council  of  the  League  and  loyally  work  under  it. 


The  Yugo-Slav  Legation  in  Paris  immediately  con- 
tradicted a report  which  was  published  with  circum- 
stantial detail  by  the  Paris  edition  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  on  Wednesday,  to  the  effect  that  King  Alex- 
ander was  about  to  abdicate  the  throne  of  \ ugo- 
Slavia  in  favour  of  his  elder  brother,  Prince  George, 
despite  the  protests  of  M.  Pashitch,  the  Prime  Minister. 
Diplomaitc  contradictions  are  suspect,  but  it  certainly 
seems  strange  that  Prince  George,  who  renounced  his 
rights  to  the  throne  years  ago  for  a reason  that  still 
remains  good,  should  be  mentioned  as  the  successor  of 
his  brother.  The  facts  are,  we  understand,  that  the 
king,  who  never  was  a strong  man  physically,  has  been 
ill  and  under  medical  treatment  for  the  last  three  months 
in  Paris,  and  on  his  illness  taking  a turn,  for  the  worse 
a few  days  ago,  he  summoned  M.  Pashitch  from  Bel- 
grade, but  his  condition  had  improved  before  the  arrival 
of  that  statesman.  It  may  well  be,  however,  that  as 
there  is  a strong  Republican  party  in  Yugo-Slavia  it 
is  particularly  strong  in  Croatia — the  King  in  his  state 
of  ill-health  felt  that  the  question  of  the  succession 
should  be  definitely  settled  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
therefore  discussed  the  position  with  M.  Pashitch. 
Whether  the  questiop  has  been  settled  is  another  thing. 
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China  appears  to  have  taken  an  uncompromising1 
stand  with  regard  to1  Shantung  in  the  Note  sent  a few 
days  ago  in  reply  to  Japan’s  recent  offer.  That  offer 
conceded  more  to  China  than  any  previous  Japanese 
attempt  at  effecting  a settlement,  and  we  suggested  in 
our  comment  at  the  time  that  it  was  probably  not  to  be 
taken  as  Japan’s  last  word  on  the  subject,  but  rather 
as  giving  a basis  for  further  negotiation.  Japan 
agreed  to  withdraw  certain  stipulations  and  claims  that 
were  obnoxious  to  China.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, she  maintained  her  demand  to  be  joined  with 
China  in  the  control  of  the  railway — and  this,  unfor- 
tunately, is  the  crux  of  the  whole  controversy.  From 
the  coast  the  line  runs  through  the  province  to  link  up 
with  the  lines  to  Peking.  As  Japan  at  present  con- 
trols this  railway,  she  is  within  comparatively  easy 
striking  distance  of  the  capital  of  China,  a position  of 
affairs  that  naturally  is  deeply  resented  by  all  the 
Chinese  people,  especially  after  their  experience  of 
joint  railway  control  in  Manchuria,  where  the  control 
resulted  virtually  in  the  Japanisation  of  that  great  and 
fertile  region.  Doubtless  the  nearness  of  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  has  made  China  bold,  but  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  the  Chinese  railways  will 
closely  engage  the  attention  of  the  Conference,  for 
they  constitute  an  international  quite  as  much  as  a 
Sino-Japanese  question. 


The  Church  Congress,  which  began  its  series  of  con- 
ferences in  the  course  of  the  week,  has  struck  the  note 
of  catholicity  in  its  programme  of  events.  At  any  rate, 
if  it  has  not  confined  itself  to  the  quod  semper,  the 
range  of  subjects  under  review  covers  everything  quod 
ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus.  It  is  a healthy  sign  that 
expression  of  opinion  is  no  less  wide  than  the  pro- 
gramme. There  is  a marked  absence  of  that  pre-deter- 
mined  angle  or  standard  of  judgment  that  is  charac- 
teristic of  many  other  ecclesiastical  assemblies.  If  the 
Congress  fails  to  satisfy  the  weaker  brethren  by  avoid- 
ing pronouncements  of  dogma  on  the  subjects  of  the 
relation  of  betting  to  morals  and  of  the  cinematograph 
to  doctrine,  it  is  the  type  of  oecumenical  council  which 
suits  the  people  of  these  islands. 


Probably  the  only  person  not  to  be  surprised  by  read- 
ing in  his  Sunday  newspaper  of  the  discovery  of  life 
upon  the  moon  was  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells.  He  has  known 
about  it  for  many  years ; indeed  he  went  to  the  length 
of  publishing  his  advance  information  to  an  indifferent 
world  so  long  ago  as  1901.  He  may  very  legitimately 
be  proud  of  this  and  of  several  other  prognostications 
which  have  not  had  long  to1  wait  for  proof.  ‘ The  War 
in  the  Air  ’ (1908)  found  fulfilment  in  1914;  ‘ The  Time 
Machine  ’ forestalled  Herr  Einstein  by  at  least  twenty 
years;  and  now  that  his  tales  about  the  moon  have  been 
removed  from1  the  realm  of  faery,  there  seems  little 
reason  why  the  ‘ War  of  the  Worlds  ’ should  not  also 
become  an  accomplished  fact.  A remarkable  young 
man,  this  Mr.  Wells.  We  wish  he  had  lived  longer. 


After  a prolonged  struggle  the  bureaucrats  are  in  re- 
treat on  at  least  one  front.  The  decree  has  gone  forth 
that  their  strongholds  in  St.  James’s  Park  are  to1  be 
evacuated.  To  a country  in  which  the  word  liberty  has 
become  little  more  than  an  historical  curiosity  this  is 
heartening  news  and  should  encourage  it  to  press  the 
engagement  with  renewed  vigour.  It  is  sad  to-  reflect 
that  there  are  thousands  of  London  children  old  enough 
to  be  at  school,  who  were  born  since  the  bureaucratic 
hordes  invaded  and  overran  our  public  places,  and  who 
are  therefore  unoff ended  by  the  Noah’s  Ark  buildings 
on  the  lawns  and  on  the  concrete  slabs  that  once  were 
lakes.  So  long  have  these  aliens  defied  public  opinion 
that  there  will  soon  be  no  public  opinion  to  defy;  for 
there  will  exist  a generation  which  knew  not  liberty. 
Then,  for  others,  how  sweet  the  consolation  of  strange  - 
hued  ducks  and  soft-scented  water-lilies  where  of  late 
was  only  the  melancholy  clatter  of  tea-cups. 


The  phase  of  crime  now  apparent  in  England  and 
America,  despite  the  efforts  of  reporters  to  endow  it  with 
romance,  has  in  it  certain  elements  of  crudity  and  bad 
taste  which  are  not  inconsistent  with  democracies.  It 
is,  in  fact,  essentially  modern,  as  modern  as  the  theories 
of  Freud  and  Weininger,  whose  influence  becomes  daily 
more  apparent  even  amongst  those  who  have  not  read 
their  works.  This  morbid  glorification  of  sex,  this 
setting  up,  indeed,  of  sex  as  an  imperious  deity  which 
shall  condone  all  wickedness  committed  in  its  name  is 
the  latest  evangel.  A public  whose  pleasure  is  the  cine- 
matograph has  no  right  to  complain  if  life  proves  only 
one  degree  less  outrd  than  art.  Having  advertised  an 
appetite  for  vulgarity  in  matters  of  sensual  passion, 
they  should  be  grateful  rather  than  otherwise  that  arti- 
fice has  in  Nature  an  apt  pupil.  Crime  is  a fitting 
standard  whereby  a period  may  be  judged,  and  although 
there  are  yet  those  to  be  found  who  sigh  for  the  grace 
and  elegance,  the  courtesy  and  tact,  no  less  than  the 
fortitude  of  the  criminals  of  a past  age,  there  are  more 
who  draw  their  keenest  excitement  from  a detailed 
account  of  the  exploits  of  a middle-class  Bluebeard. 


It  would  seem  that  though  much  is  heard  to-day  of 
mind-healing  and  psycho-therapeutics  the  time  is  not 
yet  ripe  for  the  process  to  succeed  as  a commercial  pro- 
position. During  the  intervals:  of  enforced  boredom  in 
modern  warfare  many  turned  for  occupation  to  an 
innocuous  system  of  mental  training  known  to  the  world 
as  Pelmanism;  but  now  that  men  can  once  more  apply 
their  minds  to  matters  of  serious  concern,  Pelman  stock 
has  fallen  low,  and  there  has  even  been  a petition  for 
the  appointment  of  a receiver.  •“  How  are  the  mighty 
fallen  and  the  weapons  of  war  perished  ! ” But 
though  the  purveyor  of  mind-doses  is  thus  neglected, 
there  appears  to  be  no  diminution  in  the  sales  of  such 
physical  patent  medicines  as  the  business  instincts  of 
man  have  devised  for  the  relief  of  fellow-men.  Pills 
are  notoriously  easy  to  swallow. 


Sir  Ernest  Wild  has  been  using  bad  language.  He 
described  the  conduct  of  the  defendant  in  the  Bottomley 
case  as  “ a crusade  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money.  ” 
W'e  might  possibly  forgive  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer if  he  described  taxation  as  “ the  sacrament  of 
political  life  ” on  the  tangible  ground  that  the  payment 
of  taxes  was  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  tax- 
payer’s grace,  if  not  of  his  faith  in  the  Government. 
The  phrase,  however,  would  still  have  been  harsh.  But 
“ a crusade  to  extort  money  ” is  so  violent  a perversion 
both  of  history  and  language  that  we  can  only  assume 
that  Sir  Ernest  was  for  the  moment  misled  into  regard- 
ing Sir  Charles  Biron  as  a jury. 


An  American  epicure  the  other  day  appealed  for  as- 
sistance in  framing  a characteristic  English  bill  of  fare 
and  discovering  the  establishment  where  it  would  be 
carried  out  with  intelligent  gastronomic  patriotism. 
What  could  one  tell  him  ? Easy  enough  to  reel  off  the 
names  of  what  are  or  have  been  typical  English  dishes 
— crimped  cod,  Lancashire  hot-pot,  gipsy  pie  made  of 
chicken  and  cabbage,  steak,  kidney  and  oyster  pudding, 
jugged  duck  and  oysters,  jugged  hare,  tripe  and  onions, 
Welsh  rarebit,  and  so  forth.  But  how  many  surviving 
eating-houses  seriously  and  successfully  attempt  all 
these?  Is  there  any  man  this  side  of  sixty  who  has 
ever  come  upon  the  mutton  chop  pudding  so  ardently 
praised  by  Abraham1  Hayward?  Some  of  the  dishes 
mentioned  are  still  common,  for  example,  jugged  hare, 
though  there  we  need  not  boast,  for  it  will  not  stand 
comparison  with  the  ruble  of  hare  done  with  a juniper 
berry  or  so  in  a vessel  subsequently  swilled  with  a little 
gin.  But  on  the  whole  the  typical  English  meal  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  What  has  taken  its  place  is  not  so 
much  French  fare  as  that  cosmopolitan  meal  which  you 
may  eat  in  half  the  cities  of  the  world  without  being1 
reminded  where  you  are. 
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WANTED,  AN  OPPOSITION 

BECAUSE  outwardly  the  Constitution  remains  un- 
changed we  are  apt  to  forget  that  it  only  remains 
unchanged  outwardly.  Parliament  is  still  there; 
the  Cabinet  is  still  there;  the  House  of  Commons  is  still 
there — but  they  are  only  still  there  in  name.  Had  they 
been  preserved  in  substance  our  liberties  would  have 
been  retained.  Of  all  the  injuries  which  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  has  done  to  the  Constitution  the  degradation  of 
the  House  of  Commons  has  been  the  most  insidious, 
for  without  it  the  Cabinet  could  not  have  been  dispensed 
with  and  the  individual  power  of  Ministers  aggran- 
dized. The  extent  to  which  the  Executive  Power  has 
been  inflated  is  not  generally  appreciated.  It  has  in- 
volved a change  in  the  whole  spirit  of  legislation  and 
yet  that  change  has  been  as  little  noticed  as  the  changes 
in  the  Constitution  itself.  People  are  apt  to  concen- 
trate on  symptoms  rather  than  causes  and  they  have 
only  noticed  the  restrictions  and  restraints  in  which 
they  have  been  entangled  and  have  not  occupied  them- 
selves with  “ the  reason  why.”  The  only  noticeable 
feature  in  public  opinion  is  a growing  contempt  for 
the  House  of  Commons.  If  that  growing  contempt 
were  analysed  it  would  be  found  to  have  its  origin  in 
this  : The  House  of  Commons  is  no  longer  the  centre 
of  political  power  in  England,  but  Downing  Street,  or 
wherever  the  Prime  Minister  happens  to  be. 

Downing  Street  is  one  of  the  few  institutions  that 
have  changed  outwardly.  In  appearance  to-day  it  is 
not  unlike  the  Palace  of  a South  American  President. 
It  is  barricaded  and  guarded  by  squads  of  police. 
Private  telephone  wires  connect  it  with  Scotland  \ ard 
and  a gaping  and  cur.ious  crowd  is  always  in  attend- 
ance. It  is  not  on  St.  Stephen’s  Hall  that  the  eyes  of 
the  public  are  turned,  but  on  the  Premier’s  residence. 
It  is  not  “ What  will  Parliament  say?  ” but  “ What 
will  the  Prime  Minister  say?  ” An  aggrieved  body  of 
citizens  will  not  petition  Parliament  but  appeal  to  the 
Prime  Minister.  In  the  absence  of  the  Prime  Minister 
no  State  business  can  be  transacted.  The  Home  Office, 
Foreign  Office;  and  the  Ministry  of  Labour  are  impotent 
when  he  is  away.  A session  of  Parliament  might  well 
be  dispensed  with,  for  individual  Ministers  possess 
sufficient  power  tO'  carry  on  the  business  of  the  country 
by  Order,  Order  in  Council,  and  Regulation.  Indeed, 
they  (these  instruments)  can  wield  greater  power  than 
the  Tudors  exercised.  The  only  difference  is  that  public 
opinion  rebelled  against  Proclamations  and  Ordinances, 
whereas  it  has  learned  to  accept  arbitrary  Government 
in  a democratic  form. 

There  is  hardly  a maxim  of  the  Constitution  which 
remains  inviolate.  We  have,  for  instance,  taxation 
without  representation  under  a system'  in  which  the 
officials  of  the  Custom  House  can  levy  duties  upon  im- 
ported goods  at  their  discretion.  The  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  is  notoriously  in  abeyance  except  when  it  is  not 
needed.  Men  may  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  upon 
suspicion  and  without  warrant  under  more  than  one 
Statute — some  of  them  so  apparently  innocuous  as  the 
Dangerous  Drugs  Act.  The  House  of  Commons  was 
even  agreeable  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament  tO'  in- 
vesting the  Executive  with  powers  of  Closet  trial.  A 
list  of  such  abuses  might  be  continued  indefinitely,  but 
we  have  said  enough  tO’  show  that  there  is  something 
radically  wrong  with  the  House  of  Commons.  What 
is  wrong  is  that  there  is  no  Opposition. 

An  Opposition  is  as  much  a necessity  in  our  Consti- 
tutional scheme  a si  a Government.  If  there  is  no  Opposi- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons  to-day,  it  is  because 
there  is  no  Opposition  poliev.  There  is  no  Opposition 
policy  because  there  is  no  Government  policy.  One  is 
even  tempted  to  believe  that  the  Government  has  no 
policy  because  it  fears  to  create  an  Opposition.  What- 
ever the  motives  of  the  present  administration  the  fact 
remains  that  the  absence  of  an  Opposition  has  made 
possible  the  evil  innovations  to  which  we  have  just  re- 
ferred. Whether  those  motives  have  been  malevolent 
or  innocent  the  methods  are  clear.  They  bear  the 
impress  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  personality.  Mr. 


Lloyd  George,  who  reduces  all  things,  both  speech  and 
fact,  to  the  terminology  of  the  housewife,  has  kept 
perpetually  simmering  on  the  Coalition  hob  a hot-pot 
containing  scraps  and  tit-bits  to  whet,  if  not  to  satisfy, 
every  political  appetite.  I hat  is  why  there  is  no  Oppo- 
sition, but  merely  a hungry  crowd  of  politicians  clam- 
ouring, each  in  his  own  way,  for  his  own  need  to  be 
satisfied.  All  efforts  to  create  a homogeneous  Opposi- 
tion have  failed,  d o those  in  search  of  a policy  Anti- 
Waste  has  been  a manna  in  the  wilderness.  For  six 
months  the  manna  has  descended  from  Heaven,  but  we 
are  not  yet  out  of  the  wilderness.  Meanwhile  Anti- 
Waste  is  engaged  in  the  interesting  diversion  of  des- 
troying itself.  We  have  recently  seen  the  spectacle  of 
three  of  its  henchmen  hewing  not  a common  enemy  but 
one  another,  and  although,  of  course,  “ the  only 
genuine  Anti-Waste  candidate  ” hewed  himself  to  vic- 
tory, he  defeated  more  than  the  two  other  “ only 
genuine  Anti-Waste  candidates  ” who  opposed  him. 
He  defeated  Anti-Waste.  He  conclusively  demon- 

strated to  an  amazed  and  admiring  electorate  that  the 
suffix,  Anti-Waste,  may  be  legitimately  appended  to  the 
political  denomination  of  any  candidate  for  Parlia- 
mentary honours- — even  of  a Coalition  candidate. 
Liberalism,  in  the  meantime,  has. neglected  every  oppor- 
tunity. It  failed  even  to  appropriate  the  economy  agita- 
tion, still  more  to  anticipate  it  as  it  should  . have  done, 
preferring  to  weep  on  the  neck  of  Dr.  Addison  and  to 
borrow  Mr.  Fisher’s  handkerchief  wherewith  to  dry 
its  tears.  So  far,  indeed,  has  it  removed  itself  from  its 
ancient  principles  that  it  has  actually  reproached  the 
Coalition  with  not  going  far  enough  in  the  direction  of 
converting  the  State  into  a Board  of  Guardians.  . As 
for  Labour,  which  for  the  past  three  years  has  polarised 
politics,  it  has  shown  no  predilection  for  Opposition. 

It  has  been  too  successful.  It  has  obtained  more,  out- 
side Parliament  than  it  can  ever  hope  to  obtain  within. 
Lastly,  there  is  that  menacing  section,  of  malcontents 
which  has  threatened  so  much  and  which  has  done  so 
little.  It  is  known  as  the  “ Lord  Robert  Cecil  group 
and  consists  of  Lord  Robert  Cecil. 

Thus  every  attempt  at  creating  an  Opposition  has 
been  unsuccessful— and  for  the  same  reasons.  The 
difficulties,  it  is  true,  have  been  great,  for  the.  Coalition 
has  shown  that  one  great  characteristic  of  Coalitions  is  in 
never  adhering  to  one  policy  long  enough  to  allow  it  to 
grow  unpopular.  In  Housing  it  started  with  the  policy 
of  providing  houses  on  an  ambitious  scale..  v\  hen  the 
facts  of  the  situation  looked  unpleasant  it  did  not  throw 
over  the  policy,  but  it  threw  over  the  houses.  It  has 
been  neither  in  favour  of  nationalization  nor  against  it. 
Had  it  been  faithful  to  maintaining  agricultural  wages 
by  Wages  Boards  there  might  have  been  an  Opposition 
policy  on  that  issue.  But  in  this,  as  in  everything,  as 
soon  as  the  facts  began  to  suggest  that  the  policy  was 
no  good  the  policy  was  thrown  over.  In  regard  to  every 
subject  it  has  adopted  promises  which  might  quite 
logically  be  pushed  to  any  conclusion.  Strategy  has 
been  subordinated  to  tactics.  The  administration  has 
adopted  for  its  principle,  not  the  greatest  good,  but  the 
greatest  satisfaction  of  the  greatest  number.  This 
may  mean  that  the  course  of  the  vessel  requires,  rather 
more  skilful  manoeuvreing,  but  so  long  as  she  is  kept 
fairly  close  into  the  wind  she  will  avoid  serious  danger 
of  capsizing. 

Nor  after  all  pan  it  be  denied  that  the  nation  has.  in 
the  past  three  years  got  the  government  it  deserved. 
The  New  World  started  after  the  Armistice  in  a con- 
dition of  spiritual  and  financial  inflation,  and  the  Govern- 
ment did,  if  anything,  rather  less  than  the  nation 
expected  it  to  do.  When  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said,  “ Let 
us  unite  parties  and  make  the  country  better  than  it  has 
ever  been,”  the  country  was  behind  him.  Again  it  is 
behind  him  when  he  tells  it  that  the  only  principle  of 
Government  is  to  mark  time.  Wffien  the  country  adopts 
this  attitude,  an  Opposition  is  in  any  event  difficult  to 
form.  It  certainly  will  not  be  formed  by  mere  denuncia- 
tion of  particular  tactics.  What  is  needed  is  that  the 
l people  should  be  convinced  by  an  Opposition  that  there 
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are  stable  principles  of  Government.  Hut  until  the 
leaders  themselves  of  any  possible  Opposition  make 
clear  that  there  are  principles  of  Government  we  shall 
never  have  an  Opposition.  What  contribution  have 
the  possible  leaders  made  to  the  situation?  Lord  Grey, 
who  received  a great  welcome  on  his  return  to  public 
life  last  Monday,  launched  in  Berwick-on-Tweed  a com- 
prehensive criticism  of  the  Government.  It  was  an 
interesting  criticism.  He  agreed  with  the  decisions  of 
the  Government  but  not  with  the  methods  by  which 
those  decisions  had  been  reached,  and  for  the  rest  he 
denounced  the  administration  in  the  most  approved 
fashion  of  Opposition  eloquence.  His  reappearance  in 
politics  has  been  hailed  as  the  coming  of  a leader,  and 
on  Thursday  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  in  a published  letter, 
openly  called  upon  him  to  assume  the  r61e.  No  other 
man  embodies  in  an  equal  degree  the  spirit  of  sane 
Liberalism,  and  no  Liberal,  we  venture  to  think, 
possesses  in  a greater  degree  the  confidence  of  the  plain 
citizen.  If  it  be  true,  as  the  Prime  Minister  has  never 
failed  to  assure  us,  that  we  are  not  yet  out  of  the  region 
of  cross  currents  and  that  no  Government  but  a Coalition 
is  a possibility,  some  measure  of  opportunism  must  be  a 
characteristic  of  any  Government  for  the  present.  But 
tactics  are,  after  all,  not  inconsistent  with  strategy,  and 
we  are  profoundly  in  need  of  a declaration  of  political 
strategy  which  shall  carry  conviction.  The  need  is  felt 
even  more  within  the  House  of  Commons,  and  indeed 
within  the  ranks  of  the  Coalition  itself,  than  it  is  outside. 


THE  DOOR  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS 

SOMETHING  has  already  been  said  in  these  pages 
on  the  importance  of  that  side  of  the  politician’s 
duty  which  consists,  not  in  placating  the  elector- 
ate, but  in  instructing  it.  Mr.  Churchill’s  Dundee 
speech  was  the  beginning  of  a return  to'  a sound  policy 
in  this  matter,  but  it  will  be  of  little  use  unless  it  is 
followed  by  similar  speeches  from  himself  and  other 
people.  Certainly  sober  and  uncoloured  information  on 
the  problems  which  affect  ourselves  and  other  nations 
was  never  more  necessary  than  it  is  at  the  present 
moment.  For  many  reasons  the  Prime  Minister,  in 
spite  of  his  great  qualities,  is  not  temperamentally  fitted 
for  this  part  of  the  task  of  Government.  He  views 
public  affairs  too  emotionally,  he  is  too  ready  to  drama- 
tize, too  ready  to  turn  a problem  into  a problem  play. 
When  he  is  dealing  with  difficulties  which  cannot  be 
fully  and  honestly  stated  in  a popular  manner  (to'  use 
the  word  “ popular  ” in  its  slang  sense),  he  is  too  ready 
to  take  refuge  in  an  expansive  and  sentimental  use  of 
metaphor,  ringing  the  changes  on  the  mountains  and 
the  mists,  and  the  valleys  and  the  dawn,  and  sending 
away  his  hearers  with  a feeling,  encouraging  to  self- 
satisfaction,  that  they  are  actors  or  victims  in  some 
dramatic  catastrophe,  rather  than  a multitude  of  hardly 
pressed  men  and  women  who'  have  to  realize  quite  un- 
emotionally, and  as  scientifically  as  may  be,  their 
present  condition,  and  consider  in  the  same  spirit  to 
what  degree,  and  how  best,  they  can  get  out  of  it. 

The  mood  in  which  Mr.  Churchill  approached  the 
present  political  situation  was,  of  course,  radically  dif- 
ferent from  this.  It  is  a mood  of  sober  and  sombre 
reflectiveness;  it  means  a determination  to  look  with 
unflinching  eyes  on  the  condition  of  England  and  of 
Europe  as  it  is,  freed  from  the  accidents  of  light  and 
shade  thrown  upon  it  by  an  emotional  temperament  and 
to  report  faithfully,  to  those  with  less  experienced  and 
instructed  eyes,  the  thing  as  it  is.  It  is  a mood  which  re- 
quires courage,  quite  possibly  to  the  degree  of  enduring 
the  peril  of  public  disorder.  But  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  sooner  or  later  it  will  repay  itself  by 
creating  in  the  electorate  a revival  of  that  fundamental 
respect  for  its  leaders  which  existed  undoubtedly  in  the 
days  of  Gladstone  and  Salisbury,  and  has  been  waning 
since,  till  it  has  come  very  near  disappearing  alto- 
gether. 


Now  two,  especially  in  hazardous  political  enterprises 
which  are  not  likely  to  be  readily  popular,  are  better 
than  one.  As  we  have  said,  there  is  at  least  one  other 
Minister  who,  if  he  cares,  has  the  necessary  ability  and 
courage  to  help  in  the  work  of  public  instruction  which 
Mr.  Churchill  has  begun.  Since  he  became  Lord 
Chancellor,  Lord  Birkenhead  has  won  in  an  in- 
creasing degree  the  confidence  of  the  lawyers, 
both  on  the  Bench  and  at.  the  Bar,  with  whom 
most  of  his  work  is  concerned.  An  appointment  which 
was,  at  the  time,  frankly  regarded  as  a somewhat  risky 
gamble  with  a high  judicial  office  is  now,  without  ex- 
ception, recognised  as  having  produced  one  of  the 
ablest  Lord  Chancellors  in  the  history  of  English  law 
and  politics.  Lord  Birkenhead’s  comparative  youth,  his 
vitality  and  the  strength  of  intelligence  which  he  brings 
to  bear  quite  unemotionally  upon  legal  and  political 
problems  have  put  him  on  the  threshhold  of  a position 
in  which  he  might  easily  leave  his  mark  on  English 
history.  At  the  time,  however,  when  his  special  quali- 
ties of  clear  sight  and  plain  statement  were  never  more 
needed,  his  usefulness  to  the  country  is  largely  impaired 
by  the  character  of  his  office,  and  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  internment  in  the  House  of  Lords.  “ In  the 
House  of  Lords,”  as  Lord  Rosebery  pathetically  re- 
marked long  ago,  “ the  door  only  opens  inwards.”  We 
shall  not  be  able  to  mobilize  the  available  political 
strength  for  leadership  in  the  country,  nor  to  provide 
what  is  very  greatly  needed  at  the  moment,  a possible 
alternative  Government,  until  we  are  able  to  make  this 
door  move  both  ways. 

It  is  said  that  this  difficulty  is  present  to  the  minds 
of  Lord  Birkenhead  and  his  friends,  and  that  they  are 
looking  fonvard  to  a reform  of  the  House  of  Lords 
which  would  carry  with  it,  whatever  form  it  took,  the 
right  of  a Peer  of  the  Lrnited  Kingdom  to  sit,  like  a 
Peer  of  Ireland,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  seems 
hardly  likely  that  any  Government  will  tackle  Con- 
stitutional Revision  on  a large  scale  for  some  sessions 
yet.  There  is,  however,  a simpler  plan.  In  other 
Parliaments,  in  France,  for  instance,  members  of  the 
Government  sit  and  speak  in  either  House,,  but  vote 
only  in  the  House  to  which  they  belong.  Would  not 
a similar  plan  work  very  well  in  our  own  case  ? All 
that  would  be  needed  would  be  a one-clause  Act,  to  the 
effect  that  Members  of  the  Privy  Council,  while  holding 
offices  of  profit  under  the  Crown,  shall  have  a seat  on, 
and  the  right  to-  speak  from,  the  Government  Bench 
in  either  the  House  of  Lords  or  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  shall  record  their  vote  only  in  the  House  to  which 
they  have  been  either  summoned  or  elected.  Such  a 
reform  would  enormously  strengthen  the  hands  of  any 
Prime  Minister  in  forming  a Government,  because  he 
would  be  able  to  appoint  to  the  Treasury  and  to  the 
big  spending  Departments  the  best  man  available, 
whereas  at  present  he  is  confined  to  the  best  men  avail- 
able in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  would  also  increase 
the  value  of  debate  in  either  House  by  ensuring  the 
presence,  in  important  cases,  of  the  Minister  directly 
responsible,  while  by  confining  the  privilege  of  double 
entry  to  Privy  Councillors  it  would  prevent  a lazy  or 
reluctant  Minister  from  sending  an  under-secretary  into 
the  House  to  which  he  did  not  belong,  since  under- 
secretaries are  not,  as  a rule,  Councillors.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  difficulties  might  arise  in  the  case  of  ex- 
Ministers,  and  that  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  either 
House  might  feel  himself  injured  by  being  debarred  from 
privileges  which  he  enjoyed  when  he  was  a Minister. 
That  is  a difficulty  which  no  doubt  would  have  to  be 
considered,  for  though  an  ex-Minister  could  probably 
always  find  his  successors  ready  enough  to  meet  him 
in  whichever  House  he  happened  to  be,  he  might  some- 
times prefer  the  audience  in  “ another  place.” 

One  final  point.  It  is  difficult,  after  the  practice  of 
the  last  twenty  years,  to  imagine  any  Prime  Minister 
without  direct  access  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Were 
such  access  given  in  the  simple  way  here  suggested, 
Lord  Birkenhead  would  be  a possible  alternative  Prime 
Minister  to-morrow. 
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“ THE  CURSE  OF  EUROPE ” 

IT  is  the  birthright  of  a Cecil  to  fling  a large  stone 
into  the  pond  of  public  opinion  now  and  then,  and 
there  are  few  to  grudge  him  the  satisfaction  got 
from  doing  what  everyone  understands  to  be  done  with 
the  best  motives.  But  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  has  chosen  an 
unluckily  heavy  rock  in  his  announcement,  communi- 
cated to  the  Times  this  week,  that  the  spirit  of 
nationalism  is  “ the  curse  of  Europe  ” ; and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  point  out  that  a plain-spoken  challenge  to 
accepted  ideas  is  not  necessarily  more  truthful  than  the 
most  outworn  of  conventional  hypocrisies.  Lord  Hugh 
points  to  the  state  of  Europe,  where,  “ from  the  Shan- 
non in  the  west  to  the  Vistula  and  the  Danube  in  the 
east,”  the  thing  he  denounces  is  “ raging  like  a pesti- 
lence.” It  is  not  clear  why  he  puts  these  bounds  to  the 
field  of  its  operation.  There  is  abundance  of  furious 
folly  at  work  far  beyond  those  limits.  But  the  main 
ground  of  our  objection  to  Lord  Hugh’s  thesis  is  that 
the  manifold  evil  he  describes  is,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
nected with  nationalism  only  in  the  sense  that  a cloak 
is  connected  with  its  wearer.  In  his  eyes,  nationalism 
is  “ a human  passion,  like  other  passions  beneficial  only 
so  long  as  it  is  strictly  disciplined  and  controlled  by  the 
moral  law.”  He  goes  to  the  length  of  saying  that 
“ national  aspiration  is  not  by  itself  a sufficient  ground 
to  justify  physical  violence,”  and  that  “ all  the  nation- 
alities in  the  world  are  not  worth  a single  murder.” 

But  what,  actually,  is  nationalism  ? The  word  came 
into  use  as  a name  for  that  which  is  the  soul  of 
patriotism — the  wholly  instinctive  attachment  to  a par- 
ticular mode  of  civilization,  created  by  the  genius  of  a 
people,  and  the  equally  instinctive  will  to  protect  it 
against  aggression.  It  may  be  compared  to  the  instinct 
of  ownership,  but  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  compared 
with  the  passion  for  acquiring  what  belongs  to  other 
people ; and  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  we  think,  is  the  self- 
confessed  victim  of  the  detestable  pretence  which  claims 
the  sanction  of  nationalism  for  so'  many  formsi  of 
stupidity  and  wickedness.  Not  that  nationalism  is  a 
passive  thing.  If  Lord  Hugh  had  been  an  Italian  in  the 
days  before  Garibaldi,  we  do  not  feel  sure  that  he 
would  have  felt  so  convinced  that  physical  violence,  or 
even  murder,  were  unjustifiable  on  the  ground  of 
nationalism.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  were  a modern 
Irishman,  he  might  very  well  hold  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  system  of  government  under  the  Union,  deter- 
mined though  he  might  be  to  get  rid  of  it,  which  justified 
bloodshed  and  assassination,  and  that  nationalism  was 
being  employed  as  a cloak  for  the  vicious  indulgence  of 
pugnacity  and  hatred. 

“ Herr  Friedrich  is  a patriot,”  says  Lord  Hugh  Cecil ; 
“ General  Zeligowsky  is  a patriot;  all  the  Magyars  and 
Germans  and  Czechs  and  Poles  and  Lithuanians-  and 
Rumanes  and  Croats  and  Italians  and  Serbs  and 
Albanians  and  Bulgars  and  Greeks,  whose  mutual 
hatreds  disturb  and  ruin  the  vast  countries  that  lie 
between  the  Baltic  and  the  Aegean,  are  patriots.”  We 
dare  say  all  of  them  are,  and  if  so,  they  are  to  that 
extent  to  be  congratulated.  What  is  more  to  the  pur- 
pose is  that  they,  or  large  numbers  of  them,  are  in  a 
demoralized  state,  and  are  giving  way  to  various 
impulses  of  different  degrees  of  baseness,  such  as  love 
of  violence,  cruelty,  ambition,  lust  of  domination,  and 
simple  greed.  A purely  personal  egoism  is  often  the 
inspiration  of  their  leaders.  Masses  of  those  in  arms 
are  serving  because  it  is  the  best  means  of  livelihood 
within  reach  in  the  prevailing  condition  of  poverty. 
Politicians,  intent  upon  their  own  careers,  exploit  and 
deceive  the  genuine  nationalism  of  the  ignorant ; and  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  few  leading  figures  the  purity 
of  whose  nationalist  motives  is  generally  admitted  are 
those  who  are  doing  their  utmost  for  peace  and  the 
restoration  of  stability. 

The  whole  history  of  the  affair  of  Upper  Silesia  is  an 
illustration  of  what  we  mean.  Does;  anyone  seriously 
believe  that  the  Polish  claim  to  that  province  is  really 
based  upon  nationalism?  What  the  rulers  of  Poland 


see  in  Upper  Silesia  is  a source  of  immense  wealth,  with 
the  creation  of  which  it  is  not  pretended  that  the 
minority  of  Poles  in  the  population  had  anything  to  do. 
The  French  abettors  of  the  Polish  policy  hardly  trouble 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  impoverishment  of  Germany, 
and  the  making  of  an  opportunity  for  French  capitalistic 
enterprise,  are  what  is  in  their  minds ; and  the  motives 
of  Poland,  beggared  as  she  is,  are  transparent  enough. 
The  Powers,  however,  compelled  by  the  attitude  of 
France,  have  treated  the  question  as  one  of  “ national 
aspiration,”  and  the  committee  of  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations  has  followed  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  and  decreed  a partition  of  the  most  elabor- 
ately organized  industrial  region  in  Europe,  with  some 
camouflage  of  international  control  to  give  the  finishing 
touch  of  futility  to  an  act  of  injustice  which,  incidentally, 
renders  the  economic  prospect  for  Central  Europe  more 
desperate  than  ever. 

Nationalism,  the  inborn  devotion  to  the  culture  of 
which  one  is  part,  appears  to  us  a noble  and  a fruitful 
sentiment,  to  which  much  of  the  best  in  modern  life  is 
due.  It  not  only  gives  benefits  but  imposes  duties-,  as 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil  recognized  when  he  served  in  the 
Great  War.  But  greed,  selfishness,  the  spirit  of  bully- 
ing and  domination,  the  impulse  to  injure  and  destroy, 
are  merely  ordinary  vices.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  might  as 
well  hold  that  the  burning  alive  of  negroes  in  America 
discredited  the  ideal  of  preserving  womanhood  from 
outrage.  It  is  not  nationalism,  which  supports  and 
strengthens  character,  but  demoralization  and  panic 
selfishness  which  is  “ the  curse  of  Europe.” 


THE  OCTOBER  GRAYLING 

FIRST  cousin  to  the  trout  and  full  as  shapely,  the 
bitterest  of  his  many  enemies  could  not  style  the 
grayling  a vulgarian.  But  that  he  is  a pusher  as  a 
colonist,  the  trout  and  his  friends  have  nowadays  good 
reason  to  know.  Well  as  the  kindred  breeds  have 
borne  each  other’s  company  in  their  common  haunts 
since  time  began,  Thymallus,  the  thyme-scented  fish  of 
the  Latin  poets  and  epicures,  does  not  bear  migration 
with  becoming  modesty,  but  aspires  to  oust  the  indi- 
genous trout,  with  whose  kind  he  has  lived  in  the  Welsh 
border  streams  and  elsewhere  in  peace  and  amity  for 
thousands  of  years.  It  is  a happy  Box  and  Cox  arrange- 
ment— the  grayling  spawning  in  Spring  and  coming 
in  full  condition  to  the  angler’s  lure  in  Autumn  and 
Winter,  while  the  domestic  programme  of  his  neigh- 
bour is,  of  course,  on  reverse  and  more  popular  prin- 
ciples. This  note  seems  necessary  when  treating  of 
the  grayling,  since  for  twenty  or  more  years  before  the 
war  he  -was  introduced  freely  into  trout  streams,,  on  the 
natural  assumption  that  he  would  preserve  his  live  and 
let  live  principles  and  provide  autumn  fly  fishing  with- 
out detriment  to  the  natives. 

The  first  condition  he  has  generally  fulfilled,,  and 
sometimes  to  an  extent  beyond  his  patron  s wildest 
dreams.  But  in  regard  to  the  second,  he  has  too  often 
gone  back  on  his  immemorial  traditions  and  proved  a 
sad  aggressor.  His  once  enthusiastic  hosts  have  lived 
to  see  their  prolific  trout  streams  seriously  depleted. 
For  though  grayling  fishing  is  a delightful  asset  to  the 
autumn  months,  it  is  far  too  dearly  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  spring  and  summer  trouting.  Occasion- 
ally the  imported  grayling  made  almost  a clean  sweep 
of  the  trout  in  a dozen  years  and  refused  even  the  poor 
atonement  for  his  ravage  of  rising  decently  in  autumn. 
The  Northumbrian  Till,  above  Flodden  Edge,  for  ex- 
ample, was  formerly  a fine  trouting  water,  but  its  local 
sportsmen  became  almost  reduced  to  cold  weather 
worming  for  grayling,  like  Yorkshiremen  with  drawn 
gut  and  toothpick  float,  by  which  enormous  baskets 
are  taken.  In  a tributary  in  Northumberland  I have 
caught  grayling  in  October  with  the  fly  till  I literally 
could  not  carry  any  more,  and  in  May  failed  to  kill  even 
half  a dozen  small  trout. 
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But  his  thrusting-  methods  are  by  no  means  those  of 
ordinary  predatory  fish  like  the  pike  or  cannibal  trout. 
With  his  small,  soft,  almost  toothless  mouth,  you  might 
think  he  had  no  terrors  even  for  the  minnow,  and  in- 
deed, 1 doubt  if  he  has  any.  His  lithe,  graceful,  almost 
ladylike  form-  (if  angling  literary  convention  permitted 
the  feminine  gender,  I should  apply  it  to  the  grayling) 
and  sinewy  vigour  in  the  handling  are  significant  of  the 
fighting  qualities  he  displays  at  the  end  of  a line — not 
those  of  a mountain  trout,  to  be  sure,  but  at  least  as 
good  as  the  resistance  of  the  chalk  stream  fish.  His 
pushing  methods  too  are  quite  feminine.  He  cannot 
fight  the  trout  or  prey  upon  his  young,  but  he  disturbs 
his  nurseries  and  spawning  grounds,  and  above  all  takes 
more  than  his  share  of  the  river’s  food  supplies.  All 
this,  however,  only  as  an  immigrant.  In  his  native 
haunts,  his  conduct  is  usually  irreproachable.  He  is 
here  a popular  personage  and  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
sporting  calendar,  taking  the  place  of  the  retiring 
trout,  though  there  is  a bit  of  overlapping  in  September 
when  a mixed  basket  may  be  looked  for.  But  in  the 
shortening  days  of  October,  when  the  last  trout  has 
gone  down,  the  grayling  holds  the  field,  in  the  pink 
of  condition,  shining  like  a bar  of  silver  as  he  shoots 
up  from  the  gravelly  bottom-  and  turns  to  the  fly  on  the 
surface  of  the  dimpled,  sunlit  streams;  for  the  feeding 
grayling  lies  deeper  than  the  trout.  Autumn,  too, 
brings  new  and  varied  sensations  to  the  fly  fisher.  The 
tempered  sunshine  now  goes  to  make  the  perfect  fish- 
ing day,  and  when  it  throws  the  radiancy  of  fringing 
or  over-arching  foliage,  of  reddening  oak,  of  yellowing 
ash  and  willow,  or  scarlet  maple  upon  the  glancing 
waters  of  such  grayling  rivers  as  the  Teme  or  Lugg, 
the  pageant  will  vie  with  the  best  that  even  June  can 
show1. 

The  grayling  in  truth  is  a fish  of  mystery  and  para- 
dox. Many  anglers  think  they  know  all,  or  nearly  all 
there  is  to  be  known  about  the  trout’s  mentality,  but  1 
never  yet  met  one  who  professed  to  fathom  that  of  the 
grayling.  For'  myself,  the  more  I have  fished  for  Thy- 
mallus,  constantly  in  this  region  or  casually  in  that, 
the  further  I seem  to  be  from!  an  understanding  with 
him.  In  the  streams  best  known  to-  me  he  seems  posi- 
tively to  love  a drought  and  dead  low  water.  I have 
filled  my  basket  to  the  lid  with  half-pound  (average) 
grayling  under  conditions  which  would  mean  for  the 
trout  a prolonged  and  hopeless  sulk,  and  this  not  by 
scientific  up-stream  fishing,  but  merely  with  two  sunk 
flies  down-stream.  A day  or  two-  afterwards,  maybe, 
one  finds  oneself  working  hard  with  a dry  “ mid-blue” 
up-stream  and  thankful  to  get  a poor  half  dozen.  There 
are,  indeed,  occasions  when  the  grayling  really  does 
seem-  to  be  a bit  of  a fool,  lowering  one’s  respect  for 
him  and  even  for  oneself.  There  are  others  when  he 
can  make  a fool  of  the  fisherman  with  a completeness 
that  no  trout  could  approach.  In  short,  he  is  a 
humourist,  capable  betimes  of  rising  at  you,  “ wet  ” 
or  “ dry  ” all  day  long  without  getting  even  pricked. 
Small  trout,  of  course,  often  try  this  on,  but  never 
without  suffering  a dozen  or  so  casualities.  I have 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  large  chalk  stream  gray- 
ling, whether  native  or  imported,  but  I once  encoun- 
tered him-  on  the  most  sacred  club  water  of  a famous 
Wiltshire  stream,  where  I was  given  to  understand 
his  education  was  as  complete  as  that  of  his  speckled 
neighbour,  and  that  he  would  regard  anything  but  a 
properly  presented  dry  fly  with  utter  disdain.  I had 
in  truth  no  such  nefarious  intentions.  But  I only  got 
a sight  of  four1  fish,  who  each  and  all  rejected  without 
stirring  my  orthodox  and  correctly  made  offers.  So, 
having  vainly  done  the  right  thing,  I felt  free  to  do 
the  locally  wrong  one,  and  caught  them  all  four  on  a 
wet  fly  ! They  weighed  six  pounds,  and  I went  home 
feeling  as  if  I had  shot  a fox  ! Now1 1 am-  told  the  same 
club  would  shoot  the  last  grayling  if  they  could. 

But  in  his  native  haunts,  such  as  Hereford  and 
Shropshire,  he  has  a position  of  his  own,  and  is  a 
recognised  institution  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  No  one 
frowns  upon  him  here.  “ A fine  mornin’  for  the 


grayling,”  is  a common  roadside  greeting — though  the 
fish  may  utterly  controvert  such  elemental  optimism. 
The  old  age  pensioner  hanging  on  the  bridge  is  con- 
fident that  “ the  graylin’  ’ll  be  agoin’  this  mornin’, 
sure  to  be.”  The  keeper  takes  almost  as  much  interest 
in  them  as  in  the  trout,  while  “ red  tags  ” and  “ mid- 
blues ” take  the  place  of  honour  in  the  tackle  maker’s 
fly-cases. 

Despite  the  unpopularity  he  has  earned  as  an  im- 
portation, the  grayling  is  far  more  fastidious  than  the 
trout.  A quick  and  clear  stream  is  for  him.  an  impera- 
tive condition.  He  has  no  use  whatever  for  the  great 
midland  reservoirs  where  imported  trout  have  greatly 
flourished,  nor  again  would  he  tolerate  the  muddy  little 
brooks  of  Sussex,  where  as  natives  they  have  thriven 
since  time  began. 


PREFACE  AND  PERFORMANCE* 

By  D.  S.  MacColl 

AMONG  the  fashionable  or  lately  fashionable 
substitutes  for  drawing,  a preface  is  after  all  the 
most  effective.  It  can  advertise  more  explicitly 
than  anything  put  upon  canvas  or  paper  the  exhibitor’s 
superiority  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Mr.  Nevinson, 
renouncing  the  other  fashions  with  which  he  has 
flirted,  retains  the  preface.  He  turns  with  con- 
tempt upon  “ isms  ” and  “ ists  ” and  proclaims 
himself  pure  from  all  contaminations;  for  ex- 
ample from  “ the  gregarious  striving  for  peculiarity 
and  nouveaute  ”,  “ the  paternal  patronage  of  the  good 
boys  of  the  Slade  by  the  New  English  Art  (Teachers’) 
Club  ”,  “ the  tendency  of  most  of  the  moderns  to  group 
themselves  together  only  to  break  away  with  loud  and 
abusive  farewells.”  Dear,  dear!  Who  has  been 
striving  for  “ nouveaute,”  which  perhaps  we  shall  not 
be  far  wrong  in  translating  “ novelty  ”?  And  was  it 
so  wicked  of  the  New  English  to  foster  Mr.  Nevinson’s 
beginnings  like  those  of  many  more,  after  he  had  re- 
ceived so  much  training  from  the  Slade  as  he  was  able 
to  absorb  ? It  was  the  old  convention  (to  put  it  at  that) 
for  an  artist  to  be  proud  of  his  teachers  and  loyal  to 
his  society.  A Turner  was  perhaps  over-tragic  in  his 
devotion  to  the  Academy,  when  he  accused  Haydon  of 
“ stabbing  his  mother.”  But  the  present  convention 
may  also  be  thought  to  err  by  excess.  A pupil  who  is 
worth  anything  must  indeed  react  against  some  part  of 
what  he  is  taught;  but  the  modern  student  is  in  such 
haste  to  disclaim  his  master  that  he  throws  overboard 
his  whole  inheritance,  and  is  so  fissiparous  that  he  can- 
not abide  the  differences  and  rubs  and  checks  that  must 
come  about  in  any  society  of  artists.  Hence  those  loud 
and  abusive  farewells  which  Mr.  Nevinson  so  oddly 
condemns. 

The  Times,  which  applauded  Mr.  Nevinson’s  excur- 
sions in  search  of  nouveaute,  celebrated  also  his  “ re- 
turn to  Nature,”  and  no  one  would  wish  to  scrutinise 
too  closely  the  early  days  of  the  return  if  it  were  a little 
less  explosive.  According  to  an  unauthorised  version 
of  the  tale,  the  returned  Prodigal,  when  he  sat  down 
to  the  feast,  found  that  he  could  not  bear  the  sight  of 
fatted  calf;  his  enfeebled  stomach  rose  against  it;  he 
had  to  be  hurried  to  bed,  and  carefully  nursed  back  to 
normal  appetites.  Enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Nevinson 
shows  a poor,  if  a vagrant  appetite,  and  till  he  can  bite 
harder  into  ‘ A Paris  Window  ’ (20),  the  many  win- 
dowed skyscraper  is  too  trying  a dish.  Nor  do-  human 
heads  at  once  recover  their  natural  aspect  after  a course 
of  jig-saw  and  mutilation. 

The  preface  to  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  exhibition  is 
not  of  the  school  of  Whistler  or  of  Wyndham  Lewis^ 
but  rather  of  Callisthenes;  it  has  all  that  author’s 
unstinted  admiration  for  the  subjects  of  which  he 
treats  but  misses  his  casual  lightness  of  touch 
and  we  hear  the  adjectives  panting  round  ^ his 
pen  when  the  writer  lays  it  down.  “ To 
pass  from  Mr.  Clausen’s  group  of  drawings  to'  Mr, 
* Mr.  Nevinson  at  the  Leicester  Galleries ; Messrs.  Clausen, 
McBey  and  Rushbury  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery;  Mr.  Eric 
Kennington  at  the  Leicester  Galleries. 
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McBey’s  is  . . . After  launching  upon  that  tran- 
sition, the  author  just  for  a second  or  two'  must  have 
scratched  his  head  and  bitten  his  pen — what  was  left 
for  Mr.  McBey  when  he  was  done  with  Mr.  Clausen? 
But  only  for  a second  or  two;  a spur  in  her  side  and 
the  gallant  jade  responded,  “ . . . is  to  be  quickly  re- 
assured as  to  the  desiderata  which  the  older  painter 
claims  as  constituting  the  ‘ firm  ground  of  art,  ’ for 
they  are  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  There  is  not  a drawing 
in  which  nature  is  not  shown,  as  the  artist  has  felt  it, 
vibrant  with  life  and  movement,  not  a drawing  in 
which  the  human  figures  are  allowed  to'  convey  the 
impression  that  they  are  less  than  fully  alive.”  Do  you 
not  see  some  poor  figure,  drooping  for  a moment  from 
the  impression  of  being  not  less  than  fully  alive,  fur- 
tively standing  at  ease,  and  strung  up  by  the  artist’s 
stern  call  of  “ ’Shun  ! ”?  “ And  this  unfailing  impres- 

sion of  vitality  is  the  result  of,  not  only  an  unerring 
response  of  sensitive  and  vivid  draughtsmanship  to  the 
verity  of  original  vision,  but  such  an  instinctive  feeling 
for  the  rightness  and  inevitableness  of  pictorial  plan 
and  design  as  to  convey,  with  the  artistic  illusion  of 
spontaneity,  the  very  essence  and  character  of  the 
scene,  wfith  all  the  expression  that  the  light  and  move- 
ment of  nature  give  to'  it.”  The  difficulty,  if  one  gid- 
dily revolves  at  this  high  pitch,  is  to  get  down  to'  any 
level  of  discrimination,  if  indeed  the  rules  of  the  game 
permitted  such  a drop.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
writer  that  a human  weakness  evidently  assailed  him  : 
he  wanted  after  all  to'  say  that  he  liked  some  drawings 
better  than  others.  There  was  a struggle,  and  this 
was  the  contradictory  nearest  that  he  could  attain. 
“ . . . in  each  drawing  one  feels  the  spirit  and  charac- 
ter of  place  and  incident  presented  with  Mr.  McBey’s 
distinctively  personal  vivacity  of  vision,  while  one  may 
point  to  several  in  which  a surer  command  of  expres- 
sive simplicity  in  presentment  reveals  the  intuitive 
touch  of  a master  hand.”  There  must  have  been 
pursed  lips  and  a hovering  blue  pencil  over  that  ad- 
mission. 

Anything  that  I could  say  after  these  glittering 
tributes  would  sound  weak  and  grudging ; I will  there- 
fore take  refuge  with  Mr.  Rushbury,  who'  as  a com- 
parative newcomer  is  less  magniloquently  over- 
whelmed. I first  became  aware  of  him  at  the  War 
Exhibition,  where  his  drawing  was  like  a still  small 
voice  after  the  futile  thunders  and  earthquakes  of  a 
great  deal  of  the  painting.  There  were  several  draw- 
ings, but  the  one  that  stopped  me  was  ‘ The  Control 
Room,  of  the  Deutschland which  is  now  on  loan  at 
the  Tate  Gallery.  There  are  people  who  sup- 
pose that  a drawing  of  machinery  is  necessarily  a 
mechanical  affair.  No  drawing  worth  the  name  is 
that.  There  is  a kind  of  life  in  it  implicit  from  the 
beginning,  from  the  first  strokes  set  down.  If  these 
are  right  in  scale  and  direction  and  force,  all  the  rest 
grows  happily,  part  coming  to-  part  like  the  organs — 
a body,  compact  yet  free.  If  the  first  strokes  have  no 
such  luck  all  goes  wrong,  and  the  drawing,  if  persisted 
in,  ends  as  a stuffy  bit  of  piecemeal  copying,  measur- 
ably exact,  it  may  be,  but  without  breath  or  rhythm. 
Mr.  Rushbury’s  drawing  of  the  bewildering  complexi- 
ties of  the  submarine’s  bowels  had  gone  happily,  the 
whole  kept  well  in  hand,  with  a nice  reserve  of  accent, 
so  that  it  was  a pleasure  to'  follow  out  the  details,  as 
it  must  have  been  a pleasure  to'  set  them  down.  There 
are  drawings  in  the  present  exhibition  that  have  the 
same  quality,  notably  ‘ The  Greek  Ship  ’ (171)  in  the 
harbour  of  Marseilles.  In  this  case  a delicate  tinting 
helps  the  effect.  Colour  is  hardly  yet  a positive  ele- 
ment in  Mr.  Rushbury’s  work ; when  it  is  added  upon 
a hot-tinted  paper  it  is  even  a negative ; but  a drawing 
like  ‘ St.  Vincent  ’ (196)  at  that  amazing  place  Les 
Baux,  shows  beginnings  of  independence.  The  temp- 
tation for  a draughtsman  who>  has  disciplined  eye  and 
hand  to  the  point  of  making  the  difficult  easy  is  to  fill 
the  intervals  between  real  seizures  by  a subject  with  a 
high  level  of  professional  competence.  This  is  true  of 


Mr.  Muirhead  Bone,  with  his  miraculous  power  of 
rendering  : he  is  capable  of  drawing  in  sheer  greed  and 
joy  of  execution  the  thousand  windows  of  a town  with- 
out having  asked  himself  why  he  drew  the  first.  It 
is  the  penalty  of  an  unflagging  appetite,  and  the  dis- 
ciple is  not  exempt  from  this  weakness  any  more  than 
his  prolific  master.  But  what  a pleasant  evening  one 
could  pass  over  a portfolio'  of  those  drawings,  con- 
sidering and  sifting ! 

Last  comes  Colonel  Lawrence  to  show  how  the  pre- 
face to'  a catalogue  may  be  written  in  another  fashion. 
Modestly  and  ironically  he  waives  criticism,  and  tells 
us  how  Mr.  Kenningto-n’s  drawings  came  to  be  made, 
and  about  their  subjects.  One  of  God’s  wild  English- 
men, with  the  heart  of  an  Arab,  he  knows,  among 
other  things,  how  to  write,  and  he  has  found  an  illus- 
trator. Mr.  Kennington  has  the  gifts  of  a very  good 
war  correspondent,  able  to  carry  off  results  where  a 
more  nervous  and  subtle  draughtsman  would  fail. 
If  those  portraits  sometimes  verge  in  aspect  upon 
coloured  cast  iron,  they  are  undeniably  portraits,  and, 
let  alone  the  Arabs,  we  may  be  grateful  to'  have  a record 
of  the  face  of  the  man  who  wrote  ‘ Arabia  Deserta.’ 


THE  THRALL  OF  REPERTORY 
By  James  Agate 

READER,  do  you  know  what  a Repertory  Theatre 
is  ? I do  not  mean  the  high-spirited  venture 
which  thirty  years  of  Chelsea  dilettantism  have 
turned  into  the  fashionable  thing.  I am;  thinking  of 
Sloane  Square’s  poorer  sisters.  Of  one  which  recently, 
in  the  cold  North,  died  of  inanition,  but  like  the  tramp 
in  Richard  Middleton’s  story,  has  turned  up  again  at 
Hampstead.  Whenever  I muse  of  the  theatre  which 
Manchester  miscalled  the  Gaiety,  my  mind  harks  back 
to  repertory  playgoing,  so  hardly  distinguishable  from 
religious  observance.  How  devoutly  one  “ sat  under  ” 
earnest  producers,  who’  have  since  come  joyfully  to 
town.  How  well  one  recalls  the  old  stage-set  which 
hardly  ever  changed.  Against  the  wall  R.  a Welsh 
dresser,  obviously  rickety.  L.  a heap  of  slag.  L.C. 
a smaller  heap.  Clinkers  strewn  here  and  there.  On 
a chair  R.C.  a repertory  actress  of  exceeding  melan- 
choly. To  her  a sad  young  man  makes  moan.  “ The 
tide  be  a-wambling  in  ! ” In  the  mind’s  eye,  from  my 
seat  in  the  dress-circle — Heavens  ! how  I used  to  hate 
that  seat  with  its  affected  aloofness  from  contamina- 
tion— I see  serried  rows  and  crescents  of  the  meek, 
striving  to  pierce  the  intellectual  gloom'.  None  laughs 
lest  he  be  thought  to'  brawl  in  church.  The  play  over, 
faded  wraiths,  who-  in  happier  days  had  been  vergers 
and  apparitors,  hand  us  our  wraps.  One  or  two  of  the 
congregation,  palely  loitering,  remain  to'  whisper  of  the 
play.  Repertory  hath  them  in  thrall. 

All  this  was  but  the  outward  aspect;  within,  a furnace 
of  pure  gold.  As  soon  as  I entered  the  Everyman 
Theatre  at  Hampstead  and  beheld  L.  a dresser  and 
R.C.  a sofa,  obviously  rickety,  whereupon  sat  Mr. 
Milton  Rosmer  in  passionate  declaration  to  Miss  Jean 
Cadell  of  how  his  tide  of  passion  was  a-wambling  in,  I 
knew  that  I had  struck  the  old  vein,  and  that  there 
would  be  ore  in  abundance.  And  yet  ‘ Diff’rent,’  this 
play  of  Manchester  seeming,  an  American  one  as  it 
happens,  starts  hopelessly  enough.  Emma,  the 
daughter  of  fisher-folk,  believes  her  sailor  lover,  Caleb, 
to  be  different  from  other  young  men.  Her  ideals 
are  of  that  white  heat  of  purity  which  has  seared  such 
varying  souls  as  those  of  the  poet  Tennyson  and  the 
Messrs.  Hocking.  The  man  who  would  aspire  to  be 
Emma’s  must  love  one  woman  only,  cleave  to  her,  and 
worship  her  through  years  of  noble  deeds.  But  it  ap- 
pers  that  on  his  last  voyage,  and  in  utterly  ridiculous 
circumstance,  Caleb  “ fell  for  ” a brown  baggage  who 
was  little  better  than  a cannibal.  Emma,  whose  horror 
had  not  been  greater  if  her  lover,  like  Mr.  Conrad’s 
Falk,  had  eaten  human  flesh,  breaks  off  her  engage- 
ment. In  vain  Caleb  pleads  that  voyages  are  long, 
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sailors  but  men,  and  these  dusky  ladies  not  women  in 
any  civilised  sense.  He  swears  to  re-win  her  at  the 
cost,  if  need  be,  of  thirty  years’  self-control.  Emma 
will  have  none  of  it.  “I  have  been  faithful  to  thee, 
Cynara  ! in  my  fashion,”  is  no  motto1  for  her;  she  sticks 
to  her  Tennyson. 

It  was  a little  difficult  to  see  how  this  theme  could  be 
developed  seriously.  It  had  too  many  comic  reverbera- 
tions. One  remembered  the  delicious  fun  which  Mrs. 
Kendal  used  to  get  out  of  a similar  stage-peccadillo  of 
Mr.  Kendal’s.  “ Poor  fellow,”  she  would  exclaim,  in 
that  rich  voice  of  hers.  And  then  she  would  reason  it 
out,  with  maidenly  reserve.  “ She  enticed  him  to  her 
cabin!  Poor  fellow  ! ” However,  the  play  did 
develop  and  very  tragically.  The  thirty  years  have 
passed  and  Caleb  still  pays  unavailing  court.  But 
Emma  is  strangely  changed.  Chassez  la  Nature,  elle 
revient  au  galop.  Nature  has  turned  Emma  into  an 
old  maid,  hag-ridden  by  thwarted  desire.  And  here  we 
find  a difficulty.  For  since  marry  Emma  must,  why 
should  she  not  marry  Caleb?  She  pretends  to  be  un- 
changed in  principle,  but  we  find  her  enamoured  of  a 
blackguard  who  makes  no  secret  of  his  vices.  This  is 
Caleb’s  nephew,  one  Benny  Rogers.  Not  only  does 
Emma  see  no  fault  in  the  sordid  amours  of  her  Benny, 
but  she  bribes  him  to  recount  therm  in  detail.  She 
would  be  his  mistress,  and  when,  to  get  hold  of  her 
money,  he  offers  her  marriage,  she  jumps  into  his  arms. 
Whereupon  Caleb  hangs  himself.  Benny,  furious  at 
his  failure  to  bluff  Caleb  into  buying  him  off  the  mar- 
riage, turns  and  rends  Emma,  who  hangs  herself  too. 

This  play  shows  very  clearly  how  wrong  the  old 
philosopher  was  when  he  held  up  tragedy  as  an  awful 
warning.  Or  half-wrong.  Tragedy  purges  by  pity 
always,  but  not  necessarily  by  nervous  terror, 
and  it  is  in  the  pitiful  yet  not  minatory  trage- 
dies that  a fine  flood  of  motion  in  the  actors  is 
most  needed.  At  Hampstead  the  tide  runs  high  and 
there  is  sufficient  ground-swell  to  float  you  over  the 
absurdities.  You  have  only  to  look  at  that  firm  chin 
of  Mr.  Rosmer’s,  jutting  out  in  welcome  like  the 
cliffs  at  Dover,  to  feel  that  you  are  entering  once  more 
the  harbour  of  sincere,  conscientous,  repertory  acting. 
Mr.  Rosmer  has  the  quiet  conviction  which  comes  from 
much  Galsworthy.  He  believes  in  Caleb  as  he  be- 
lieved in  the  fellow  in  ‘ Justice  ’ and  in  many  an  honest 
wretch  before  him.  TVe  know  that  he  will  wait  those 
thirty  years,  and  at  the  first  glimpse  of  him  in  the 
second  act  we  know  that  he  has  waited.  I will  not 
maintain  that  his  old  man  is  a tremendous  technical 
success.  There  is  a boyishness  about  him  which  Mr. 
Cyril  Maude  had  scorned;  but  behind  that  boyishness 
there  is  the  thirty  years’  pain  of  which  no  fashionable 
West  End  actor  would  have  given  an  inkling.  Miss 
Jean  CadeU’s  early  passion  is  finely  flame-like,  not 
priggish.  Later,  her  old  maid  who,  in  the  phrase 
Lamb  disliked  so  much,  has  “ overstood  her  market  ” 
is  a very  fine  study.  She  is  at  once  ridiculous  and 
pathetic,  and  her  acting  is  full  of  new  implications  and 
old  glimpses.  Yffien,  for  instance,  Emma  re-arranges 
her  sitting-room  to  please  Benny,  she  inevitably  recalls 
Balzac’s  Rose  Garmon,  who  for  her  elderly  beau,  turns 
her  boudoir  into1  a bedroom.  “ I must  get  married, 
sighed  poor  Rose,  as  she  smoothed  the  sheets.  Miss 
Cadell  reproduces  with  great  fidelity  Rose’s  catch  at 
the  throat,  her  trepidation,  her  inverted  prudery.  But 
the  best  thing  in  the  performance  is  Mr.  J.  Leslie 
Banks’s  Benny.  Most  actors  present  their  villains 
from  the  outside  and  invite  you  to  condemnation.  Mr. 
Banks  holds  up  the  soul  of  this  sorner  and  bully  with 
an  understanding  which  precludes  judgment.  This 
time  terror  enters  into  the  portrait  as  well  as  pity.  You 
could  not  be  Caleb,  you  could  never  be  Emma;  but  you 
might  very  well  have  been  Benny.  Either  the  actor 
has  studied  his  character  at  first  hand,  or  he  has  great 
imagination.  Gesture  and  intonation  are  perfect,  and 
the  dive  of  disgust  and  escape  under  the  old  woman’s 
arm  is  a stroke  of  genius.  And  the  whole  company  is 
excellent.  Alone  Mrs.  Tapping  seems  to  me  a shade, 


just  a shade,  out  of  key.  But  that,  perhaps,  is  not  her 
fault  but  mine.  I cannot  help  remembering  how  she 
aided  and  abetted  Mrs.  Kendal. 

The  evening  concluded  with  a skit  upon  psycho- 
analysis, which  I found  rather  long  and  not  very  amus- 
ing. I am  inclined  to  think  that  playwrights  do  not 
know  enough  of  the  subject  to  make  a joke  of  it.  Freud 
may  not  be  such  a fool  as  he  seems.  Fairer  game 
would  be  the  amateurs  who  dabble  in  what  appears  at 
present  to  be  an  inexact  science.  But  it  is  the  play- 
wright’s way  to  make  fun  of  the  creed  as  well  as  of 
the  pretentious  disciples.  What  I did  find  quite  amus- 
ing was  the  setting,  an  interior  in  orange  and  Medi- 
terranean blue,  of  the  sort  with  which  your  art-furnisher 
of  the  Tottenham  Court  Road  will  affright  you  if  you 
are  foolish  enough  to  walk  his  way.  The  farce  was 
extraordinarily  well  played,  with  a light  yet  certain 
touch  which  you  might  find  at  the  Little  Theatre  but 
nowhere  else  in  the  West  End.  I hope  these  Hamp- 
stead players  will  not  take  offence  that  I have  cast  over 
them  the  dingy  cloak  of  repertory.  It  is  a wear  of 
which  they  may  well  be  proud.  The  present  produc- 
tion is  worthy  of  the  Manchester  Gaiety  in  its  gravest 
days.  And  who  shall  say  more? 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  OPERA  IN  LONDON 
By  Francis  Toye 

THE  appearance  of  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company 
at  Covent  Garden  on  Monday  signifies  that 
opera,  if  it  has  not  yet  ascended  into  heaven,  has 
at  least  risen  from  the  dead.  For  this  apparent  miracle 
we  are  more  than  grateful.  After  the  Beecham  debacle 
of  a year  and  a half  ago  it  looked  as  if  opera  in  London 
were  finished  for  a generation.  Never  had  the  operatic 
outlook  been  so  gloomy.  For,  in  the  public  estima- 
tion at  any  rate,  never  had  opera  had  such  a chance  as 
when  backed  by  the  financial  and  temperamental  re- 
sources of  Sir  Thomas.  The  press  united  in  praising 
his  performances.  Society,  following  its  musical  bell- 
wether, flocked  to  his  boxes.  Yet  his  venture,  ended  as 
we  know.  The  Elisha  ready  to  take  up  his  mantle 
must  be  bold  indeed. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  history  of  opera  in  this 
country.  The  attempt  to  establish  an  English  Opera 
did  not  begin  with  the  Beecham  or  even  the  Moody- 
Manners  experiment.  English  dramatic  music  was 
conceived  in  the  Elizabethan  age  as  singing  ballets  and 
dances,  and  was  born  under  the  Restoration  as  ‘ Dido 
and  .Tineas',’  Purcell’s  only  opera.  Indeed,  as  Italian 
Opera  sprang  from  Latin  Tragedy,  so  English  Opera 
was  the  natural  development  of  the  Masque.  But 
Handel  and  Italian  Opem  combined  to  discourage  the 
infant,  and  he  did  not  begin  to  grow  till  the  triumph 
of  the  Ballad  Operas  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when,  a veritable  Hercules,  he  turned  and 
strangled  his  oppressors.  The  present  popularity  of 
the  most  famous  of  these  Ballad  Operas,  The  Beggar  s 
Opera,’  makes  any  description  of  them  superfluous. 
Parenthetically,  however,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  point 
out,  that  even  German  historians  acknowledge  them 
as  the  direct  ancestors  of  the  German  Singspiele,  a form 
of  opera  which  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its  apogee 
in  Mozart’s  ‘ Entfiihrung.’  After  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  Ballad  Operas  in  1762,  we  pass  through  a dreary 
wilderness  of  Anglo-Italian  experiments  by  Dr.  Arne 
and1  Opdras  manques  by  Bishop,  till  we  come,  in 
18^7,  to  what  must  be  considered  the  starting  point  of 
our  modern  enterprises.  In  that  year  Mr.  Y llliam 
Harrison  and  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  started  a season  of 
opera  in  England  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  with  the 
avowed  object  of  establishing  a National  Opera.  Their 
venture  developed  into  a great  success',  largely,  it 
would  appear  owing  to  excellent  business  management. 
They  subsequently  moved  to  Drury  Lane  where  Her 
Majesty  and  the  Prince  Consort  constantly  encouraged 
the  Pyne  and  Harrison  Operas  by  their  presence,  occa- 
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sionally  visiting-  the  theatre  twice  a week.”  Many 
people  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  “ the  Prince  Con- 
sort had  informed  Miss  Pyne  that  if  the  performances 
should  be  continued  a certain  time,  influence  would  be 
used  to  bring-  the  matter  before  Parliament  in  order  to 
obtain  a subsidy  for  National  Opera.”  But  during-  the 
very  season  this  promise  was  made  the  Prince  died,  and 
the  general  desolation  that  settled  on  London  put  an 
end  to  the  most  promising  management  in  our  operatic 
history.  The  repertory  is  interesting.  It  consisted  of 
nine  operas  by  Balfe,  a couple  of  Ballad  Operas,  many 
Comic  Operas  of  various  schools,  and  a few  Grand 
Operasi  by  Meyerbeer  and  other  fashionable  composers. 

Now  I submit  that  this  repertory  and  the  very 
brief  historical  sketch  that  precedes  it,  both  tell  the 
same  story  : dramatic  music  in  England,  when  it  has 
been  successful,  has  always  been  gay  rather  than 
sombre.  I do  not  say  that  I am  glad  it  is  so  or  that  it 
always  must  be  so  exclusively;  but  I do  say  that  any 
attempt  to  build  up  a permanent  opera  will  fail  unless 
we  recognise  the  fact.  True,  when  Sir  Thomas 
Beecham  first  started  his  operatic  experiments,  he  gave 
a season  of  Light  Opera  at  His  Majesty’s.  It  was 
not  successful.  But  many  of  us  at  the  time  thought 
and  wrote  that  it  never-  had  a chance  of  being  so. 
London  still  awaits  an  opportunity  to  show  its  approval 
of  a really  good  Light  Opera  season.  Ventures  like 
this  of  the  Carl  Rosa  company,  admirable  and  worthy 
of  support  though  they  are,  bring  us  little  nearer  the 
solution  of  the  operatic  problem-  in  London.  Even 
granted  that  special  pains  have  been  taken — and  I know 
that  they  have — to  raise  the  performances  above  pro- 
vincial level,  how  can  we  expect,  at  the  best,  anything 
remarkable?  The  talent  at  their  disposal,  their  general 
tradition  are  known  to  us.  The  really  creditable  and 
striking  fact  is  that  their  performances,  suffering  from 
all  the  disadvantages  inherent  to  perpetual  touring  in 
the  provinces,  remain  as  good  as  they  are.  Doubtless 
in  the  comparative  stability  of  a Covent  Garden  tenure 
they  will  improve  still  further.  But  first-rate  perform- 
ances of  Grand  Opera  are  a luxury  everywhere,  and  the 
public  has  no  right,  with  the  comparatively  small 
salaries  paid  to  the  singers  and  the  comparatively 
small  charges  made  for  admission,  to  expect  a luxury 
at  commodity  price. 

In  the  matter  of  Light  Opera,  however,  the  case 
is  different.  The  voices  required  are  not  so  difficult  to 
find;  the  orchestra  need  not  be  so  large  nor  of  quite  so 
brilliant  a quality;  the  admirable  tradition  of  contemp- 
orary musical  comedy  production  could  easily  be  pressed 
into  service.  An  organisation  such  as  the  Carl  Rosa 
company  already  contains  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
the  perfect  production  of  operas  like  ‘Shamus  O Brien, 

‘ The  Barber  of  Bagdad,’  ‘ Tales  of  Hoffman.’  It 
should  not  be  impossible  to  give  a really  good  perform- 
ance of  ‘ Carmen  ’ (a  feat  I have  never  yet  seen  accom- 
plished in  England)  and  time  and  experience  might  even 
lead  to  adequate  if  not  perfect  interpretations  of  some 
of  the  Mozart  operas.  Such  a repertory,  once 
established  in  London,  would  most  assuredly  be  popular 
and  could  be  extended  almost  indefinitely. 

Side  by  side  with  these  productions  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  give  periodically  unpretentious  and  cheap  per- 
formances of  the  Wagnerian  and  other  German  Operas. 
These  are  by  far  the  most  popular  operas  in  England 
to-day,  and  many  of  us  would  overlook  blemishes  in  the 
presentation  of  them  for  the  sake  of  hearing  the  music. 
As  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  pointed  out  many  years  ago,  they 
are  not  in  fact  so  difficult  to  perform  adequately  as  is 
generally  supposed.  They  require  plenty  of  rehearsal 
and  a lot  of  brains  and  enthusiasm.  But  they  do  not 
require  the  exceptional  Amices  necessary  to  French  and 
Italian  Grand  Opera.  I have  seen  quite  tolerable  per- 
formances of  the  ‘ Ring  ’ in  small  German  towns  Avhere 
the  singers  were  certainly  not  remarkable  in  any  way ; 
and  all  connoisseurs  who  attended  the  Beecham  per- 
formances of  ‘ Tristan  and  Isolde  ’ and  ‘ The  Master- 
singers  ’ were  surprised  at  their  comparative  excellence. 

But  I am  convinced  that  any  management  that  hopes 


to  establish  a permanent  opera  in  London  must  concen- 
trate first  on  Light  Opera  and  not  allow  its  energies 
to  be  diverted  into  less  suitable  if  more  pretentious 
channels.  A new  public  must  be  collected  and  held. 
Above  all,  performances  should  never  be  allowed  to 
fall  below  the  technical  standard  of  popular  successes 
in'  musical  comedy  theatres.  On  some  such  lines  as 
these,  I think,  can  perhaps  be  achieved  the  solution  of 
the  operatic  problem  in  London.  The  alternatives  are 
Grand  Opera  as  a plaything  for  the  rich  during  three 
months  in  the  summer,  or  Grand  Opera  as  a makeshift 
for  the  poor  during  three  months  in  the  winter.  Neither 
prospect  is  particularly  exhilarating. 


Verse 

IN  THE  ABBEY  RUINS. 

(After  Victor  Hugo) 

LISTEN,  Love,  how  our  enchanted  laughter 
Echo  on  echo  from  the  shadow  starts, 

Where  once  were  only  dreams  of  the  hereafter, 

Wan  faces,  heavy  footsteps  and  sad  hearts. 

Thou  mine,  I thine!  Where  these  poor  ghosts,  still 
hover 

Now  to  our  rapture  must  their  sighs  give  room ; 
The  penitent,  departing,  greets  the  lover — 

And  love  is  sweet  amid  the  convent  gloom. 

Here  may  we  keep  love’s  hours,  and  say  love  s 
psalter ; 

This  is  not  incense  in  the  perfumed  air; 

Here  jasmine  blooms  beside  the  very  altar 

Where  once  the  Abbess  joined  her  hands  in  prayer. 

Here  dawns  thy  day,  O Life  ! Here  breaks  thy 
morning 

From  out  the  shadows  of  the  convent  night 
As  breaks  sweet  April  on  the  earth,  adorning 
' The  world  with  flowers  and  painting  it  with  light. 

Beneath  the  branches,  under  the  arches  chasing 
We  meet  and  kiss,  and  kiss  again  unseen. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  sweet  embracing 
Of  birds  that  mate  amid  the  living  green. 

Filson  Young 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

JAMES  II.  AND  TOLERATION 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR, — It  is  somewhat  depressing  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury to  find  anyone  who,  like  your  reviewer  of  Miss 
Wilmot’s-  book,  still  girds  at  James  II.  for  trying  to 
give  freedom  of  conscience  to  a sorely  oppressed  section 
of  his  subjects.  Your  revieAver  says  that  James’s 
motive  for  so  doing  was  to  prove  that  he  was  absolute. 
I venture  to  suggest  that  he  had  a much  nobler  motive 
and  one  that  was  quite  reasonable,  if  we  consider  his 
experiences.  That  motive  was,  of  course,  to  lighten 
the  lot  of  a certain  class  of  Englishmen,  who  had  suf- 
fered in  his  father’s  cause,  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
same  religion  as  James’s  admirable  motherland  Avho 
were  the  persecuted  members  of  a church  to  which 
James  was  himself  attached. 

James  had  spent  much  of  his  time  abroad,  and  with 
such  antecedents  as  his,  it  was  impossible,  that  he 
should  sympathise  with  the  passionate  fanaticism  of  the 
very  narrow  islanders  over  whom  he  ruled.  He  knew 
by  personal  experience  that  half  the  things  they  said  of 
Rome  were  nonsense,  and  he  resolved  with  a courage 
that  is  really  admirable  that  he  would  not  even  pretend 
to  adopt  their  point  of  view.  Of  course  he  was  auto- 
cratic in  his  sentiments,  but  autocracy  was  fashionable 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  No  one  had  ever  dreamed 
in  those  days  that  Parliamentary  government. was  the 
gate  by  which  men  were  going  to  reach  the  millemum. 
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Even  if  James  had  wished  by  granting-  toleration  to 
show  that  he  was  an  autocrat,  there  was  nothing  of 
which  he  need  be  ashamed.  One  man  government 
could  offer  a very  good  account  of  itself.  It  had  given 
the  world  the  Pyramids,  the  Parthenon,  St.  Peter’s,  and 
was  about  to  add  to  its  record  Versailles  and  a hundred 
other  palaces  from  which  there  have  radiated  art  and 
light.  The  stability  of  an  autocratic  form  of  govern- 
ment had  proved  again  and  again  that  autocracy  has 
certain  characteristic  merits;  through  many  centuries 
and  in  a score  of  nations  it  had  won  the  respect  and 
affection  of  mankind.  Whether  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment can  boast  to-day  of  such  an  array  of  imposing 
triumphs  I do  not  profess  to  say,  but  it  is  certain  that 
in  the  seventeenth  century  the  people  were  few  and 
far  between  who  suspected  that  it  had  any  merit  at  all. 

Yours  etc., 

Thomas  Percy 

[Our  reviewer  writes  : “ It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
my  remarks  on  James  II.  depressed  your  correspon- 
dent; but  I am;  relieved  to  think  that  if  he  cares  to  read 
a second  time  what  I actually  wrote,  he  is  bound  to 
recover  his  equability.  I did  not  gird  at  James  for 
trying  to  give  freedom1  of  conscience  to  a sorely  op- 
pressed section  of  his  subjects.  I merely  questioned 
the  single-mindedness  of  his  motive.  I would  personally 
welcome  toleration  of  every  religion  short  of  the  Aztec 
varieties  of  androphagy.  I have  occasionally  thought 
that  the  suppression  of  Suttee  was  a questionable  inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  the  individual.  It  is  all  a 
question  of  the  interpretation  of  James’s  character. 
Historically,  the  facts  are  plain.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  James  added  unto  himself  the  support  of  the  clergy 
during  the  anxious  days  of  the  Monmouth  rebellion  by 
a specific  promise  that  he  would  protect  the  Established 
Church.  The  manner  in  which  he  fulfilled  his  promise 
cost  him  his  .crown.  It  may  still  be  possible  to  differ  on 
the  matter  of  James’s  probity.  Surely  Mr.  Percy  will 
not  hold  a brief  for  his  intelligence? — Ed.  S.J?.] 


FREEDOM  IN  ART 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR, — Those  interested  in  the  Post  Impressionist 
“ stunt,”  are  now  endeavouring  to  ensnare  buyers  in 
the  United  States  after  failing  to  do  so  in  Europe.  The 
plan  of  campaign  of  the  commercial  side  of  this  group 
is  to  capture  a public  exhibition  or  museum  from  whence 
to  launch  a gas  attack  on  the  private  collector.  The 
stupefying  effects  upon  the  people  and  press  of  New 
York  appear  to  be  responsible  for  Mr.  Lewis  Hind’s 
enquiry  “ What  is  the  radium  quality  in  Post-Impres- 
sionism? ” After  repeating  the  question  the  answer  is 
given  in  the  statement  “ these  works  are  by  men  of  our 
own  day  who  elect  to  look  at  Nature  through  their  own 
eyes  ignoring  the  haloes  of  a past  century.”  Would 
not  this  apply  to  the  Impressionists  with  stricter  ac- 
curacy? And  if,  as  Mr.  Hind’s  sentence  implies,  Natur- 
alism" is  the  life-giving  force,  the  logical  conclusion 
would  be  that  Hogarth  in  England  followed  by  Gains- 
borough, Crome,  Constable,  and  Turner,  were  the  first 
to  record  in  their  works  their  own  views  of  their  own 
surroundings,  treating  classical  conventions  as  dis- 
carded stage  properties. 

Impressionism  is  not  a local  phenomenon  nor  is  it 
universal,  it  is  the  mtttier  of  Naturalism.  In  his  ex- 
cathedra utterances  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  opposed  the 
movement  although  he  followed  it  in  practice;  his  mind 
was  limited;  he  could  not  have  foretold  Turner’s  ‘ Rain, 
Steam,  and  Speed,’  which  is  probably  the  most  revolu- 
tionary picture  that  ever  appeared.  Mr.  Lewis  Hind 
says  we  proclaim  a movement  by  its  protagonists  not  by 
its  parasites.  In  France  the  protagonists  were  Dela- 
croix, who  paid  a special  visit  to  Constable  and  studied 
Turner’s  work,  returning  to  France  with  the  message 
that  these  two  English  painters  were  veritable  re- 
formers, after  him,  Degas,  Monet,  Sisley  and  Pissaro. 
Post-Impressionism  is  a term  coined  in  London  in  1911 


for  the  stacks  of  neglected  work  of  the  parasites  of 
French  Impressionism.  Although  the  columns  of  the 
Saturday  Review  have  been  open  to  the  advocates  of 
Post-Impressionism  and  they  have  been  challenged  to 
define  their  aims  and  methods,  there  has  been  no  clear 
definition  of  their  ideals.  Mr.  Asquith  has  said  of  Art 
criticism  that  11  it  has  been  comparatively  unproductive 
either  in  speculative  or  practical  guidance,  that  it  con- 
sists to  a large  extent  in  the  unilluminating  discussion 
of  unreal  problems  in  unintelligible  language.”  Do  not 
let  us  add  another  unintelligible  term. 

Yours  etc., 

H.  P.  Hain  Friswell 
Fatford,  East  Bergholt,  Suffolk. 


“ DEAR  LAND  OF  LIBERTY  ” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR, — It  is  to1  be  feared  either  that  Mr.  Adkins  has 
missed  many  opportunities  of  enlightenment  with  re- 
gard to  prohibition  in  the  States  or  that  he  has  de- 
clined to  accept  them  since  they  disagreed  with  his  own 
conclusions  and  hence  were  adjudged  partisan.  ‘‘  Men 
see  in  the  States  what  they  desire  and  expect  to  see  and 
remain  blind  to  the  facts  on  the  other  side.”  Thus 
Mr.  Adkins. 

Is  this  true?  Is  there  or  has  there  not  been  one 
independent  observer  who  could  be  trusted  to  arrive  at 
an  unbiassed  conclusion?  Take  Lord  Northcliffe  if 
you  will,  on  what  grounds  does  Mr.  Adkins  charge  him 
with  bias  in  this  special  connexion? 

He  is  a skilled  observer  accustomed  to  the  collation 
of  facts  and  familiar  with  evidence,  and  his  undeniable 
and  perfectly  reasonable  conclusion  is  that  prohibition 
is  and  will  be  a failure  while  it  runs  counter  to  every 
established  tenet  of  justifiable  liberty.  Mr.  Adkins 
bases  his  whole  case  on  one  very  dubious  premise,  viz., 
that  the  majority  of  American  electors  have  signified 
their  free  acceptance  and  approval  of  Prohibition.  In 
no  single  respect  is  this  true.  On  the  contrary  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  and  daily  grows  more  doubtful 
whether  a general  plebiscite  would  give  a majority 
for  it. 

Meanwhile  the  recent  Chicago  disclosures  should 
surely  shake  Mr.  Adkin’s  faith  in  what  he  is  pleased 
to  postulate  as  “ a persevering  administration  of  the 
existing  law,”  while  that  interesting  pamphlet  ‘ On 
Sale  Everywhere,’  written  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Adams,  one  of 
the  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  the  organisation 
which  did  so  much  to  secure  the  adoption  of  Prohibi- 
tion, and  reprinted  from  Collier's  Weekly  by  the  Free- 
dom Association,  should  surely  be  unbiassed  enough 
even  though  it  evidences  a somewhat  belated  and  ap- 
parently quite  sincere  repentance  at  having  been  con- 
cerned in  imposing  this  insane  measure.  At  any  rate 
these  will  do  to  be  going  on  with. 

Yours  etc., 

J.  M.  Hulls 

Aldborough,  Norwich,  October  10th,  1921. 


CANADIAN  CATTLE  EMBARGO 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 
SIR,— We  have  had  the  finding  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission which  ” urges  the  removal  of  the  embargo  on 
Canadian  cattle.”  I would  like  to  pay  a tribute  to  the 
most  excellent  and  businesslike  manner  in  which  the 
enquiry  was  held  and  the  exhaustive  evidence  that  was 
taken,  and  further,  to  the  able  manner  in  which  Lord 
Finlay  presided — us  was  naturally  to  be  expected  of  this 
great  Scottish  personality.  We  hear  that  the  finding  of 
the  Royal  Commission  has  been  received  with  great 
satisfaction  in  Canada,  and  I think  I may  add,  with  re- 
lief to  large  numbers  of  hard  pressed  Canadian  cattle 
breeders,  on  whom  the  American  tariff  is  a very  heavy 
burden  which  practically  keeps  Canadian  cattle  out  of 
the  U.S.  market. 

The  finding  of  the  Royal  Commission  h"'-  not  been  so 
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well  received  in  Britain,  and  naturally  the  Irishmen  are 
not  too  well  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  competition  even 
though  it  comes  from  loyal  Canada.  I think  one  might 
have  expected  a larger  view  to  have  been  taken  on  this 
Imperial  question  than  has  been  done  by  Lords  Bledis- 
loe,  Crewe  (a  former  Minister  !)  and  Sir  L.  Earle,  who 
gave  a promise  to  Canada  to  have  the  embargo1  raised 
after  the  war — and  who  subsequently  discovered  that  it 
was  not  a promise — although  Canadians  do  not  admit 
his  construction.  Let  us  look  into  a few  points  that 
came  to  light  from  the  evidence  given  before  the  Royal 
Commission. 

In  favour  of  raising  the  embargo  : - 

(1)  A considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of  meat  to 
the  British  consumer  and  more  home-killed  meat.  (2) 
An  additional  supply  of  cows  which  ought  to  make 
cheaper  milk.  (3)  A spoke  in  the  wheel  of  the  Chicago 
packers  who,  according  to  the  evidence,  to-day  control 
just  80  per  cent,  of  the  meat  consumed  in  Britain,  thus 
constituting  a national  peril.  (4)  An  additional  supply 
of  good  store  cattle  at  a reduced  price.  (5)  A large  in- 
crease in  the  numbers  of  men  employed  at  the  ports  of 
landing,  also  for  slaughtering  and  handling  all  the  by- 
products such  as  hides,  horns,  offal,  etc.,  and  a laige 
addition  to  the  supply  of  manure  which  is  much  wanted 
on  our  farms.  (6)  An  additional  market  for  pure-bred 
stock  for  Canada,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  when 
Canada  sends  us  her  stocks  she  will  produce  large  num- 
bers of  pure-bred  cattle  to  improve  her  herds. 

Against  raising  the  embargo  : — - 

(x)  The  danger  of  disease — this  “bogey”  has  long 
since  been  exploded — the  finding  being  that  Canadian 
cattle  are  healthier  than  British  and  far  more  healthy 
than  Irish,  but  this  bogey  has  existed  for  25  years  ! 
(2)  The  risk  to  the  small  holder  and  breeder  of  stores. 
It  is  established  that  the  overhead  charges  are  about 
£12  per  head  in  transit  from  Canada  and  the  home 
breeder  is  protected  by  this  amount : surely  that  is 

sufficient  to  satisfy  and  protect  the  home  breeder,  and 
insure  his  continuance  in  the  breeding  industry  with 
profit. 

In  conclusion  I now  make  an  appeal  to  the  British 
and  Irish  breeders  of  store  cattle — on  behalf  of  Loyal 
Canada,  who  sent  600,000  men  to  fight  for  the  Empire 
and  for  civilization — to  take  a large  view  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  to  remember  that  Canada  is  entitled  to  fair 
and  generous  treatment  as  a part  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  my  earnest  hope  is  that  she  may  ever  remain  one  of 
the  brightest  jewels  in  the  British  Crown,  but  I would 
point  out  that  Canada  can  only  do  so  on  terms  of  equity 
and  fair  dealing.  Thus  only  can  be  held  together  the 
greatest  Empire  the  world  has  yet  seen.  Surely  it  is 
time  we  learned  to  think  Imperially. 

A.  H.  E. 

Mavishaugh,  St.  Andrews. 


THE  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR, — Mr.  Anderson’s  article  on  the  population  of 
the  United  States  published  in  a recent  number  of 
your  Review  is  very  interesting,  and  opens  a wide 
field  for  speculation.  As  an  ordinary  Briton  who’  has 
not  been  to-  America,  may  I ask  him  a few  questions 
through  the  medium  of  this  paper? 

If  the  British  portion  of  the  inhabitants  has  dwindled 
to  such  an  extent  as  he  describes,  how  does  he  account 
for  the  fact  that  all  the  American  Presidents  (except,  I 
believe,  two),  have  had  British  names?  Even  in  this  last 
election  Woodrow  Wilson  has  been  succeeded  by  Hard- 
ing, who  was  opposed  by  Cox.  Not  much  of  the 
hybrid-hyphenated  there  ! 

How  comes  it,  too,  that  most  of  their  best-known 
soldiers,  sailors,  scientists,  artists  and  authors  bear 
British  names? 

Yours  etc., 

A British  South  African 

Transvaal. 


MR.  BUCHAN’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR 

A History  of  the  Great  War.  By  John  Buchan.  In 
4 vols.  Vol.  I.  Nelson.  25s.  net. 

MR.  BUCHAN  need  make  no  apologies  for  his 
decision  to  give  the  public  contemporary  history. 
To  the  opinion  of  Napoleon,  which  he  cites  in  its 
favour,  may  be  added  that  of  Pascal:  “ All  history 
that  is  not  contemporary  must  be  suspect.”  During 
the  war  Mr.  Buchan  published  a series  of  24  volumes 
which,  despite  the  defects  inevitable  with  a severe 
censorship,  was  at  once  a stirring  record  of  events 
and  an  invaluable  book  of  reference.  This  justly- 
praised  work  he  is  now  revising  and  largely  rewrit- 
ing; and  tne  present  volume,  covering  the  war  to 
Neuve  Chapelle,  is  the  first  instalment  of  the  four 
in  which  his  new  edition  of  his  history  is  to  be  com- 
pleted. Where  the  subject  is  so  vast  and  where  fresh 
information  of  importance  is  appearing  almost  every 
week,  finality  is  not  to  be  expected.  But  Mr. 
Buchan’s  work  has  been  excellently  done,  especially 
on  the  military  and  political  side.  His  new  volume 
is  not  only  indispensable  to  the  student ; it  is  most 
interesting  to  the  general  reader.  Its  value  is  en- 
hanced by  good  maps,  in  the  preparation  of  which 
Mr.  Hilliard  Atteridge,  himself  a most  capable  writer 
on  war,  has  collaborated.  On  the  naval  side  the 
revision  has  been  less  thorough,  and  the  latest 
authorities  have  not  always  been  employed.  In  such 
a colossal  undertaking  there  must  be  gaps,  and  this 
is  the  only  serious  one.  There  are  necessarily  minor 
points  affected  by  recently-published  evidence,  but 
these  do  not  impair  the  high  general  value  of  the 
book  or  detract  from  the  industry  of  an  author  whose 
.material  is  so  overwhelming. 

In  the  account  of  the  causes  which  led  up  to  the 
war  more  emphasis  might  have  been  laid  on  the 
attitude  of  the  Austrian  staff.  Conrad  von  Hotzen- 
dorf,  Chief  of  that  Staff,  and  the  men  about  himi  had 
persuaded  themselves,  so  far  back  as  1911,  that 
Austria  must  fight  some  one  or  go  to  pieces.  This 
has  been  disclosed  by  Auffenberg  in  his  memoirs. 
Von  Hotzendorf  seems  to  have  persuaded  Berlin  that 
war  was  necessary  for  Austria  and  this  may  ex- 
plain William  II. ’s  bellicose  temper  from  1913  on- 
wards, which  was  noted  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
and  by  the  French  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  and  which 
is  reflected  in  William’s  marginal  comments  on  diplo- 
matic documents  and  in  his  instructions.  It  is  not 
easy  to  accept  Mr.  Buchan’s  view  that  a definite 
declaration  of  its  intentions  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment— such  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  made  in  1911 — would 
not  have  stopped  the  war  down  to  July  31,  1914.  The 
evidence  is  strong  that  the  Kaiser  and  the  German  and 
Austrian  Government— though  perhaps  not  the 

German  Staff — were  convinced  of  British  neutrality, 
and  that  they  would  not  have  risked  a war  on  three 
fronts  had  they  been  certain  that  Britain  would 
support  France  in  the  event  of  an  unprovoked  attack. 
On  this  point  the  four  volumes  of  the  Deutschen 
Dokumente  zum  Kriegsausbruch,  which  Mr.  Buchan 
does  not  seem  to  have  used,  throw  a good  deal  of 

light.  . 

There  are  one  or  two  small  oversights.  Thus  it 
is  not  the  case  that  Austrian  42  cm.  mortars  were 
used  against  Li£ge,  nor  is  it  so  stated  in  Dr.  Muhlon’s 
memoirs  which  Mr.  Buchan  quotes.  The  42  cm.  was 
a German  gun  and  the  Austrians  had  no  such 
weapon;  their  heavy  mortar  was  the  3°-5  (I2  *n‘) 

which  was  first  employed  against  Namur.  It  is  not 
the  case,  unless  Gen.  Schwarte  and  all  the  German 
authorities  are  lying,  that  the  Germans  at  the  outset 
had  more  machine  guns  per  1,000  infantry  than  the 
British  or  French.  Nor  was  the  Kaiser  at  Nancy  on 
September  7,  1914;  Hausen’s  memoirs  prove  that  he 
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was  then  at  Suippes.  In  the  battle  of  Hava  Russka 
the  Archduke  Joseph  Ferdinand’s  Army  Group  is 
placed  by  Mr.  Buchan  on  the  extreme  Austrian  left. 

It  was  really  in  the  centre,  as  is  shown  in  Auffenberg’s 
battle-plans. 

On  the  naval  side,  most  of  our  shortcomings  were 
due  to  the  want  of  a strong  Staff  and  a definite 
doctrine  of  war  such  as  the  British  Army  possessed. 
Mr.  Buchan  seems  to  lean  to  the  view  that  it  is  more 
important  to  keep  a fleet  intact  than  to  destroy  the 
enemy,  which  comes  dangerously  near  the  old  French 
theory,  rejected  by  Mahan  a generation  ago,  of  pre- 
serving the  fleet  for  some  “ ulterior  object.”  In  his 
account  of  the  battle  of  Heligoland,  Mr.  Buchan 
states  that  the  Germans  expected  attack  and 
were  preparing  a counter-plot.  Capt.  Groos,  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  German  official  naval  history, 
shows  that  the  Germans  were  surprised.  From  the 
same  authority  it  is  known  that  no  German 
submarines  were  engaged  with  the  British  ships ; the 
periscopes  reported  were  all  imaginary,  exactly  as 
was  the  case  afterwards  at  Jutland.  The  presence  of 
the  British  battle-cruisers  in  the  engagement  was  not 
due  to  the  Admiralty  Staff,  which  seems  seriously  to 
have  under-estimated  the  risks,  but  to  Jellicoe’s 
initiative,  and  at  a later  stage,  to  Beatty’s  intuition 
and  grasp  of  the  situation.  Defective  Staff  work 
was  the  cause  of  the  orders  which  led  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Cradock  and  the  loss  of  the  three  Cressys. 
Every  midshipman  in  the  Grand  Fleet  spoke  of  them 
as  “ the  live-bait  squadron,”  yet  their  peril  was  not 
apparently  appreciated  at  Whitehall.  These  are  all- 
important  points  which  drive  home  the  need  for  a 
well-organised  Staff. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  battle-cruisers’  work  during 
the  winter  of  1914-15  and  in  the  battle  of  the  Dogger 
Bank,  the  mine  of  information  contained  in  Mr. 
Filson  Young’s  recent  book  has  not  been  worked. 
Yet  this  information  is  of  capital  importance  both  for 
the  living  generation  and  for  posterity.  The  raid  on 
Scarborough  and  the  Hartlepools  was  directed  not  by 
Adm.  Funke,  as  Mr.  Buchan  states,  but  by  Adm. 
Hipper,  as  Mr.  Filson  Young’s  book  and  Scheer’s 
memoirs  show.  The  Grand  Fleet  had  information  as 
to  the  German  movements  and  intention  to  raid,  be- 
forehand, and  made  contact  with  the  enemy  at  five 
points.  Perhaps  it  was  just  as  well  that  this  contact 
did  not  result  in  bringing  on  a battle,  as  the  whole 
force  of  the  Grand  Fleet  had  not  moved  in  support 
of  Beatty,  and  he  and  Warrender’s  detachment  might 
have  been  caught  between  the  German  battle- 
cruisers and  the  whole  German  battle-fleet,  which  was 
at  sea.  Mr.  Young’s  comment  is  so  valuable  that  it 
deserved  to  be  reproduced  : the  operation  and  our 
failure  in  it  illustrated  the  danger  of  “ a complete 
lack  of  a system  of  Fleet  intelligence  ” — a defect 
which  struck  another  able  critic  in  Col.  Repington 
months  afterwards. 

So  in  the  battle  of  the  Dogger  Bank,  it  was  worth 
noticing  that  the  disablement  of  Beatty’s  flagship  was 
due  to  a serious  mistake  made  by  the  Tiger  in  fail- 
ing to  engage  the  Moltke,  which  German  battle- 
cruiser was  thus  able  to  concentrate  on  putting  the 
Lion  out  of  action.  This  error,  as  we  know  from 
von  Hase,  was  repeated  at  Jutland,  where  the  Derf 
flinger  was  left  for  some  period  unengaged.  There,  it 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Queen  Mary’s  tragic 
destruction.  When  Beatty  was  compelled  to  haul 
out  of  the  line,  he  hoisted  the  precise  equivalent  of 
Nelson’s  famous  signal,  “ Engage  more  closely,”  in 
the  modern  form,  “ Keep  nearer  to  the  enemy  ”— a 
picturesque  touch  which  Mr.  Young  gives  and  which 
deserved  mention.  The  battle  was  broken  off  by  a 
subordinate  because  of  risk  from  submarines  and 
mines.  Capt.  Gayer’s  recent  work  on  Die  Deutschen 
U-Boote  makes  it  certain  that  no  German  sub- 
marines were  near.  Old  Lord  Fisher  was  right  when 
he  said  in  his  grim  comment  on  the  battle  to  Mr 


Young:  ‘‘Submarines?  There  weren’t  any;  and 

there  wasn’t  a mine  within  fifty  miles.” 

A matter  of  some  importance  from  its  bearing  on 
the  blockade  question  is  that  the  “ starvation  policy,” 
of  which  the  Germans  subsequently  complained  so 
furiously,  was  begun  by  the  Germans  themselves, 
when  their  cruiser  Karlsruhe  seized  and  sank  the 
Dutch  vessel  Maria,  freighted  with  corn  for  Ireland, 
on  September  21,  1914.  No  statement  of  the  British 
case  that  the  reviewer  knows  has  sufficiently  empha- 
sised this  fact,  and  we  hope  that  when  Mr.  Buchan 
deals  comprehensively  with  the  blockade  he  will  give 
it  proper  prominence. 

If  this  review  has  been  concerned  rather  with  the 
mistakes  of  our  policy  than  with  its  successes,  it  is 
because  mistakes,  when  pointed  out  and  clearly 
recognised,  may  be  avoided  in  future,  and  because, 
where  official  history  is  so  apt  to  gloss  over  short- 
comings, the  unofficial  historian  can  alone  guide 
public  opinion  to  the  right  decisions.  Let  it  be  said 
once  more  that  his  country  owes  a debt  of  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Buchan  for  his  arduous  work.  His  book  will 
long  remain  a standard  authority.  He  would  add 
markedly  to  its  already  great  value  if  he  were  to  adopt 
the  plan  followed  by  Gen.  Palat  in  his  history  of  the 
war  in  the  West,  and  in  subsequent  volumes  print 
briefly  any  corrections  suggested  by  any  fresh  informa- 
tion come  to  hand  during  publication. 


ABSTRACTION  AND  POETRY 
Poems.  By  Marianne  Moore.  The  Egoist  Press. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Down  Here  the  Hawthorn.  By  Thomas  Moult.  Heine- 
mann.  5s.  net. 

The  Return  ctnd  Other  Poems.  By  Margaret  L. 
Woods.  Lane.  6s.  net. 

THE  ‘ Poems  ’ of  Miss  Marianne  Moore  are  new 
“ Quincuncial,  Lozenge,  or  Net-work  Plantations.  ” 
They  are  not  to  be  dismissed  out  of  hand  as  sophisti- 
cated gubberish.  They  should  be  11  Artificially,  Natur- 
ally, Mystically  considered.”  Yet  unlike  the  Planta- 
tions so  learnedly  considered  by  “ Thomas  Brown  D. 
of  Physick  ” in  his  ‘ Garden  of  Cyrus,’  the  Plantations 
of  Miss  Moore,  as  arranged  by  the  meticulous  printers  of 
the  Egoist  Press,  are  not  “ of  the  Ancients.”  They  go 
back  no  further,  in  fact,  than  the  rhomboids,  pillars  and 
lozenges  of  the  fantasticks,  even  if  they  seem  to  have 
much  less  meaning  for  the  uninstructed  mind.  If 
painters  are  to  be  allowed  the  liberty  of  abstract  form, 
of  expressing  their  pictorial  convictions  in  terms  not 
of  the  mere  representation  of  nature  but  of  an  esoteric 
symbology  of  line  and  mass,  why  should  not  poets? 
Hence  the  primary  appeal  of  Miss  Moore  s Poems  is 
direct  and  visual;  it  seeks  to  establish  no  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  emotions.  But  if  you  go*  a stage  fur- 
ther than  merely  looking  upon  her  poems  by  actually 
reading  them',  here  again  a certain  strictly  abstract 
pleasure  will  be  registered.  It  has  all  the  air  of  being 
a nonsense  poetry  of  the  Martians.  Two  verses  of 
‘ The  Fish  ’ (O  forlorn  shade  of  Brooke  .in  Skyros  1) 
will  adequately  illustrate  the  qualities  of  Miss  Moore’s 
‘ Poems  ’ : 

wade 

through  black  jade. 

Of  the  crow-blue  mussel  shells,  one 
keeps 

adjusting  the  ash  heaps  ; 
opening  and  shutting  itself  like 
an 

injured  fan. 

The  barnacles  which  encrust  the 
side 

of  the  wave,  cannot  hide 
there  for  the  submerged  shafts  of  the.  . . . 

Miss  Moore  would  not  be  perturbed  by  seeing  her 
poem  cut  short  at  the  particle  “ the.”  _ She  herself  has 
no  objection  to  dismembering  “ ironic”  at  its  first 
syllable  or  ending  one  line  with  ‘‘  al-”  in  order  to  begin 
the  next  with  “ -so.”  The  important  thing  is  to  create 
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the  picture.  Miss  Moore  appears  to  be  a poet  who 
arrived  too  late  for  inclusion  in  the  defunct  periodical 
Blast  and  who,  poor  vorticistic  Bo-Peep,  has  lost  her 
medium  and  doesn’t  know  where  to  find  it. 

In  any  mood,  to  have  turned  to  the  fresh  and  sensuous 
poetry  of  Mr.  Thomas  Moult  would  have  been  a de- 
light. To  turn  to  it  after  the  calculated  nightmare  of 
Miss  Moore  is  to  be  swept  suddenly  off  one’s  feet  in  a 
spate  of  exuberant  music,  to  be  landed  on  a shore  snowy 
with  hawthorn  and  be  pelted  there  with  petals,  to  hear 
now  and  again  above  the  winds  and  rivers  a faint  and 
aerial  voice.  What  an  astonishing  compass  of  instru- 
ments lies  within  the  faculty  of  this  poet ! ‘ Flam- 

borough  Head  ’ is  a flute  beyond  a hill-top,  receding, 
dying  exquisitely  away  : 

Evening,  like  a gentle  sister 
Steals  across  the  harbour,  trimming 
Her  moon-lantern  where  the  brimming 
Seas  and  smouldering  skies  meet. 

Gliding  onward,  trailing  sweet 
Lilac  while  her  flitting  feet 
Skim  the  waves,  the  fields  of  wheat 
On  the  cliffs  .... 

Now  she  is  stooping 
To  the  poppies  gaily  trooping 
Like  the  red-capped  little  people.  . . . 

Higher  than  the  hills  and  steeple 
To  the  dream-clouds  she  is  heaping 
Lilac,  lilac,  till  the  sleeping 
Stars  are  wakened  there  and,  peeping, 

Creep  out  softly,  like  the  day’s  end. 

On  the  cliff  path  lovers  wend 
Laughing  ways  through  Paradise.  . . . 

By  the  moon’s  light  in  their  eyes 
Evening,  like  a gentle  sister, 

Knows  they  walk  in  Paradise. 

The  title-poem  is  a harmony  of  strings  and  wood- 
wind instruments;  it  has  the  orchestral  effect,  a recur- 
rence more  and  more  passionately  to  its  integral  theme  : 

Down  here  the  hawthorn  . . . 

And  a stir  of  wings, 

Spring-lit  wings  that  wake 
Sudden  tumult  in  the  brake, 

Tumult  of  blossom  tide,  tumult  of  foaming  mist.  . . . 

Yet  Mr.  Moult  is  a poet  also  of  the  grey  and  mono- 
toned moors.  We  can  remember  no  poem;  which  so 
sombrely  has  caught  the  width  of  the  moorland,  the 
vast  repetition  of  its  curves,  the  querulous  complaint  of 
a plover  under  a flying  cloud  as  ‘ Here  for  a Time,  a 
Breath  of  Time.’  It  is  only  on  the  very  summits  that 
Mr.  Moult  becomes  strident,  losing  with  his  music 
something  of  his  dignity.  In  such  a poem  as  Invo- 
cation ’ there  is  a note  of  sectarian  wrath  which  sug- 
gests rather  John  Knox  than  John  Keats.  Sometimes, 
in  the  valleys,  his  voice  drags  heavily  as  the  voice  of 
one  drugged  with  his  own  melody.  These  are  the 
times  when  he  is  betrayed  into1  a sentimentality  which 
is  astonishing  in  so  virile  and  original  a poet.  Yet 
they  are  the  unimportant  moments,  for  Mr.  Moult  has 
added  to  the  riches  of  English  poetry. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Woods  is  more  subdued  a poet  and 
more  conscious  a craftsman  than  Mr.  Moult;  he  is  a 
poet  of  the  swift  stream  of  youth,  she  of  the. steady  tide 
of  maturity.  He  is  not  capable  of  the  deliberate  and 
luminous  wisdom  of  her  title-poem1,  ‘ The  Return  : 

Soul  of  the  World,  from  which  I severed 
To  tend  my  wild  infructuous  vine, 

Evil  or  good,  the  harvest  gathered 
Shall  yet  be  mingled  in  Thy  wine. 

Her  own  rhythms  are  so  pure  and  distinctive  that  it 
is  regrettable  she  should  have  endeavoured  to  repro- 
duced her  ‘ First  Battle  of  Ypres  ’ (which  ought  not 
to  have  been  included  in  this  volume)  the  ballad  rhythms 
of  Chesterton.  The  effort  reduces  her  to  : 

London  men  and  Irish, 

Indian  men  and  French, 

Charging  with  the  bayonet, 

Firing  in  the  trench.  . . . 

But  it  is  an  ungallantry  to  record  such  a lapse  in  a 
volume  which  has  given  us  her  poetic  drama  The 
Death  of  Edward  III.’  In  none  of  her  earlier  poems 
has  Mrs.  Woods  exhibited  with  such  virtuosity  her 


command  over  blank  verse.  Now  it  is  pliant  like  a 
twig,  now  firm  as  a thick  bough.  But  all  her  technical 
accomplishment  would  have  counted  for  little  grace  in 
this  recreation  of  an  olden  tragedy  if  her  sense  of 
characterization  had  not  been  so1  just.  Whether  it  be 
Alice  Perrers  stripping  his  jewellery  from  the  body  of 
Edward  or  the  peasants  who  stand  stockish  and  dazed 
at  the  door  of  the  death-chamber,  the  veracity  and  the 
music  of  Mrs.  Woods  are  equally  irreproachable. 


THE  ENGLISH  PRISON  SYSTEM 
The  English  Prison  System.  By  Sir  Evelyn  Ruggles- 
Brise.  Macmillan.  7s.  6d.  net. 

SIR  EVELYN  RUGGLES-BRISE,  who  but  lately 
retired  from;  the  position  of  Chairman  of  the  Prison 
Commission  for  England  and  Wales,  and  who  is 
President  of  the  International  Prison  Commis- 
sion, has  during  his  twenty  years  of  office  revolution- 
ised the  prison  system  of  this  country.  His  book  now 
published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  was  originally  written 
as  a manual  for  the  enlightenment  of  foreign  representa- 
tives at  the  International  Congress  to  have  been  held  in 
London  in  1915.  The  war  which  intervened  to  post- 
pone that  Congress  indefinitely  has  also  temporarily 
arrested  the  development  of  a world-wide  movement 
for  the  discussion  and  improvement  of  the  punishment 
of  crime. 

In  considering  the  prison  system  an  easy  sentiment- 
ality too  often  blurs  the  outlook  of  your  reformer.  In 
Sir  Evelyn’s  words: 

Because  it  is  a more  inspiring  and  a nobler  task  to  reform 
a man  by  punishment  than  to  use  punishment  merely,  as  a 
means  of  retribution  by  exacting  from  him  the  expiation  of 
his  offence  by  a dull,  soulless,  and  a monotonous  servitude, 
public  sentiment,  in  all  its  zeal  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
offender,  is  apt  to  overlook  the  primary  and  fundamental 
purpose  of  punishment,  which,  say  what  we  will,  remains 
in  its  essence  retributo-ry  and  deterrent. 

It  is  one  thing  to  have  read  ‘ The  Ballad  of  Reading 
Gaol,’  quite  another  to  be  acquainted  with  the  modern 
administration  of  our  prisons  and  to  appreciate  the 
many  problems  confronting  those  bent  upon  their 
improvement.  These  problems  would  long  ago 
have  been  solved  if  application  and  devotion  were 
alone  sufficient.  Sir  Evelyn  himself  indicates  three 
lines  upon  which  those  interested  in  reform;  would  do 
well  to  concentrate,  viz.,  extension  of  Probation,  the 
application  of  Preventive  Detention  to  the  Penal  Servi- 
tude system,  and  the  co-ordination  of  all  efforts  in  the 
country,  collective  and  individual,  directed  towards  the 
prevention  of  crime.  Beyond  these  three  thing's,  which 
are  of  course  pre-eminently  desirable,  there  are  one  or 
two  points  worthy  of  attention.  The  lighting  of  cells  in 
some  prisons  is  unsatisfactory,  as  the  light  is — perhaps 
of  necessity — outside  the  cell  and  only  penetrates  the 
gloom  within  through  the  veriest  needle’s  eye  of  an 
aperture.  Something  might  also1  be  done  to  broaden 
the  regulations  regarding  conversation.  We  are  fully 
aware  of  the  dangers  surrounding  such  an  extension, 
but  every  effort  should  be  made  to  render  it  compatible 
with  essential  safeguards.  At  present,  by  provision  of 
the  Act  of  1898 

the  privilege  of  talking  may  [at  the  discretion  of  the 
Governor]  be  given  after  a certain  period  as  a reward  of  good 
conduct  on  certain  days  [Sundays]  for  a limited  time  and  under 
reasonable  supervision,  to  such  long-sentenced  prisoners  as 
have  conducted  themselves  well  and  who  desire  the  privilege 
and  are  not  deemed  unsuitable  for  it. 

No  form  of  repression  can  have  a more  deadly  effect 
upon  prisoners  than  this  edict  of  silence,  and  it  should 
be  possible  to  enlarge  the  discretionary  powers  of 
governors  without  imperilling  discipline. 

As  it  is,  however,  the  English  prison  system  has  been 
in  the  last  century  improved  out  of  recognition,  until  it 
is  to-day  at  least  as  good  as  that  of  any  other  country. 
It  was  comparatively  recently  that  science  was  intro- 
duced into  the  system.  The  old  theory  was  to  regard 
the  criminal  as  an  abstract  type,  but  eventual  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  even  a prisoner  has  an  individuality, 
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evolved  two  distinct  schools  of  thought;  that  which 
conceived  crime  as  the  product  of  the  mind  of  the  crim- 
inal and  that  which  conceived  it  as  the  product  of  social 
conditions.  Between  these  two  conceptions  there  is 
to-day  a nice  balance  of  opinion.  Both  are  right.  In- 
creased recognition  of  these  two  ideas  must  lead,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  an  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  our 
asylums,  and,  on  the  other,  to'  bigger  and  bettei  schemes 
for  the  alleviation  of  distress  and  the  general  ameliora- 
tion of  poverty.  It  is  from  the  innate  or  hereditary 
criminals  that  the  habitual  offender  comes,  while  the 
occasional  criminal  is  the  product  of  unpropitious  en- 
vironment. The  habitual  criminal  question  is  one  of  the 
hardest  problems  before  those  responsible  for  our  prison 
system.  In  the  year  before  the  war,  87  per  cent,  of  the 
male  and  70  per  cent,  of  the  female  prisoners  in  the 
country  belonged  to  the  recidivist  class.  The  system  of 
Preventive  Detention  devised  to  deal  with  this  class  has 
proved  worthy  of  considerable  extension. 

We  have  not  the  space  to  deal  with  all  the 
other  aspects  of  the  prison  system  which  Sir  Evelyn 
Rugglcs-Brise  covers  with  such  extreme  care  and  in- 
sight. But  leaving  aside  the  details  of  medical  service, 
labour,  vagrancy,  inebriety,  female  prisoners,  and  other 
interesting  questions,  we  may  touch  briefly  upon  the 
subject  of  Penal  Servitude.  When  in  1857  transporta- 
tion was  abolished,  the  substituted  system  was  in  point 
of  fact  retrogressive,  for  the  term  of  actual  imprison- 
ment was  made  longer  and  the  chances  of  employment 
on  discharge  became  necessarily  less.  The  present 
plan  of  aids-on-discharge  is  a distinct  advance  on  the 
old  ticket-of-leave  system,  for  by  it  the  discharged  con- 
vict who  has  earned  a remission  of  sentence  is  super- 
vised and  helped  by  members  of  a lay  organisation,  thus 
obviating  the  disgrace  of  actual  police  supervision. 

On  the  subject  of  juvenile  crime  a whole  article  might 
well  be  written.  Sir  Evelyn  examines  this  question 
minutely,  but  we  must  be  content  to  say  that  the 
Borstal  system,  and  the  consequences  of  the  Children 
Act  (1908),  are  producing  excellent  results.  Up  to 
a certain  age  every  criminal  must  be  regarded  as  a 
potential  good  citizen,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
real  efforts  should  be,  and  are,  made  to  improve  those 
under  sentence  and  to  render  them:  fit  for  citizenship 
upon  discharge.  That  is  really  the  crux  of  the  pro- 
blem. For  though  the  fundamental  purpose  of  im- 
prisonment is  “ retributory  and  deterrent,  constant 
efforts  must  be  directed  during  the  period  of  detention 
towards  diminishing  the  likelihood  of  recurrence  of 
crime  in  the  prisoner.  Upon  that  object  research  tends 
to  concentrate,  and  for  this  reason  special  care  is  taken 
over  the  young  offender.  When  all  is  said  and  done, 
the  method  of  dealing  with  crime,  as  with  disease, 
should  be  prophylactic.  Not  only  must  the  recidivist 
element  be  gradually  eliminated,  but  crime  must  be 
arrested  at  its  source  by  the  improvement  of  social  con- 
ditions; and  more  and  more  in  future  years  the  matter 
must  be  treated  along  these  lines. 


A LOVER  OF  THE  THEATRE 
The  World  of  the  Theatre.  By  J.  T.  Grein.  Heine- 
mann.  6s.  net. 

THE  English  Theatre  owes  a considerable  debt  to 
Mr.  Grein.  It  was  he  who  made  what  Mr.  Shaw, 
in  a preface  largely  devoted  to  G.B.S.,  calls  the  “ Hole 
in  the  dvke  ” of  managerial  stupidity.  The  hole  was 
small  at  first,  just  big  enough  to  allow  of  a thin  Ibsemte 
trickle;  “ the  weight  of  the  flood  outside  did  the  rest, 
and  let  in  the  Shavian  ocean.  But  that  was  thirty 
years  ago,  and  in  the  interval  Mr.  Grein  has  bored 
manv  more  holes  and,  alas,  not  a few  people.  In  and 
out  of  season,  in  unfashionable  and  even  m fashionable 
places  he  has  been  busy  both  with  achievement  and 
with  comment.  The  present  volume  contains  the  out- 
pourings of  his  theatrical  soul  during  the  past  year. 

Pedantrv  is  not  claimed  for  these  little  essays,  and 
indeed  they  are  hardly  critical.  Mr.  Grein  is  the  arbiter 


whom  actors  love.  He  worships  them  without  dis- 
tinction, he  adores  their  woik  without  discrimination. 
He  is  the  devout  lover.  The  curtain  fallen,  he  betakes 
himself  to  his  desk,  and,  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  heart, 
dictates.  And  what  a flood  it  is,  a spate  of  tags  and 
cliches  rolled  on  the  tongue  as  though  they  were  the 
very  wine  of  speech.  “ The  Merrie  England  of  olden 
times  . . . when  the  ‘ in  vino  veritas  ' turned  the 
leisure  hours  of  this  vale  of  tears  into  an  Eden  minus 
the  serpent,”  is  a good  example  of  light,  dry,  sparkling 
Grein,  godt  cabotin.  After  this  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  that  Othello  is  the  “ son  of  a sultry  clime,”  or 
that  Mr.  Jos6  Levy  has  a talent  for  ear-marking  sleep- 
ing dogs.  But  these,  after  all,  are  only  Mr.  Grein’s 
youthful  mannerisms.  Perhaps  time  will  yet  ‘‘chasten 
and  lop  this  exotic  /lore  of  speech  and  verbal  imagery.” 
We  are  much  more  uneasy  at  the  description  of  the 
soldier  in  ‘ The  Person  Unknown  ’ returning  home 
“ disfigured  and  hideous  to  behold,  ‘ with  the  carica- 
ture of  a face.’  ” This  wilful  eclm  of  Gilbert  is  of  a 
quite  choice  and  pointed  infelicity. 

No  child  at  his  first  pantomime  was  ever  happier  than 
Mr.  Grein  in  his  fortieth  year  of  playgoing.  For  him  it 
is,  as  he  would  put  it,  roses,  roses  all  the  way.  He 
strews  therm  in  the  most  unlikely  paths.  In  a play  by 
Mr.  Ian  Hay  he  finds  Robertson,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
the  Irish  play-writers,  Bernard  Shaw,  and  even  a hint 
of  Moli&re.  Miss  Ethel  Irving  in  ‘ Tosca  ’ surpasses 
Sarah.  Jane  Hading,  handsome  as  Mrs.  Langtry, 
with  whom  her  talent  marches,  is  a “ seething 
cauldron.”  Does  not  Mr.  Grein  remember  the  collected 
way  in  which,  in  ‘ Le  Maitre  des  Forges  ’ this  cold 
beauty  used  to  cry  “ J’etouffe  ”?  Never  was  woman 
further  from  suffocation.  Mr.  Matheson  Lang’s 
Othello  is  “ the  finest  on  record.”  Shades  of  Talma, 
Kean,  Kemble,  Joanny,  Booth,  Salvini  ! “ Two  great 

notes  predominate  in  it:  dignity  and  jealousy.”  The 
italics  are  ours.  “ Othello,  as  1 read  Lang,  was  a real 
man  with  a childlike  character.  . . He  might  have 
been  the  ideal  husband  and  father.”  And  so  on.  Tree 
was  “ from  top  to  toe  in  breeding  and  culture  the  com- 
plete English  gentleman.”  Yet  on  the  stage  this  was 
the  one  part  which  this  fine  character-actor  could  not 
sustain.  Charlatanry,  and  not  our  English  phlegm, 
was  his  forte.  A perfervid  Hamlet,  he  was  even  less 
the  antique  Roman  than  the  Dane,  and  least  of  all  the 
pure-blooded  Englishman.  If  his  Nero  was,  as  a witty 
lady  said,  like  Wilson  Barrett’s  aunt,  so  his  Lord  Illing- 
worth in  ‘ A Woman  of  no  Importance  ’ bespoke  the 
financier  and  the  alien.  To  such  a portrait  might  be 
applied  Mr.  Grein’s  description  of  Bouwmeester.  “ He 
was  Jew  to  the  backbone  in  lisp,  in  profusion  of  gesture, 
in  love  of  possession.  Again  we  hear  ‘ My  beautiful 
Theatre!  My  beautiful  Home!  ’ ” When  Tree  was 
temperamentally  suited  he  could  give  something  ap- 
proaching genius.  He  was  a master  of  the  florid, 
bizarre,  good-humoured  ogreish — of  the  goguenard 
in  a word.  Mr.  Grein  finds  in  Sacha  Guitry  a 
likeness  to  Max,  and  the  comparison  shows  how  far 
he  is  from  appreciating  that  quality  in  the  Frenchman  s 
acting  which  is  faintly  and  indescribably,  yet  quite 
definitely,  louche.  Again  we  use  a French  word  for 
want  of  an  English  equivalent  to  suggest  a moral  squint 
and  that  kind  of  evil  jocosity  which  alone  of  English 
buffoons  the  late  Mark  Sheridan  possessed.  For  our- 
selves we  can  trace  no  likeness  in  the  two  qualities  of 
wit.  Sacha  jokes  with  something  of  the  coarseness  of 
the  boulevardier;  Max  with  a circumspection  altogether 
nicer'.  His  pavement  is  the  better  bred. 

Here  and  there  in  Mr.  Grein’s  book  we  come  across 
the  phrase  which  is  both  arresting  and  true.  Othello 
sees  in  Desdemona’s  death  a martyrdom.  Calvert  in 
‘ Daddalums  ’ harks  back  to  Lear.  These  are  good. 
Vesta  Tilley’s  face  is‘‘  a city  in  illumination.”  Excel- 
lent And  "then  the  writer  must  needs  sigh  for  the  ad- 
dress of  the  lady’s  tailor.  Why?  Because  he  who 
would  criticise  others,  himself  he  cannot  criticise.  But 
we  are  falling  into  Mr.  Grein’s  tricks.  We  had  rathei 
forget  his  literary  graces  and  remember  only  his 
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immense  capacity  for  enjoyment.  The  stage  is  to  him 
what  a Christmas  tree  is  to  a child,  the  actors  the  pres- 
ents clutched  to  an  ardent  and  excited  bosom.  Long 
may  he  be  happy,  and  whenever  he  goes  to  the  theatre 
may  it  still  be  Christmas  Eve  ! 

QUEEN  ALEXANDRA 

Queen  Alexandra A Study  of  Royalty.  By  W.  R.  H. 
Trowbridge.  Fisher  Unwin.  21s.  net. 

IT  is  obvious  that  a book  about  a living  lady,  to  say 
nothing  of  a greatly  beloved  Queen,  cannot  with 
propriety  contain  anything  approaching  to  hostile 
criticism  of  its  subject,  and  Mr.  Trowbridge  is  fortunate 
in  this,  that  having  chosen  to'  write  a book  about  Queen 
Alexandra  he  can  confine  himself  to  praise  without  any 
sacrifice  of  honesty.  But  that  is  not  the  whole  extent 
of  the  limitations  imposed  on  him  by  the  circumstances 
of  his  undertaking.  It  was  difficult,  also,  to  be  quite 
frank  and  free  about  all  the  other  personages  concerned, 
the  human  background  generally  : the  times  are  too 
near.  If  Mr.  Trowbridge  had  possessed  Mr.  Lytton 
Strachey’s  gifts  of  discreet  irony  and  of  penetration  into 
character,  he  could  hardly  have  exercised  them.  The 
interest  of  his  book,  therefore,  must  be  mainly  in  the 
presentment,  so  far  as  he  can  achieve  it,  of  a beautiful 
temperament  and  in  a description  of  the  known  course 
of  Queen  Alexandra’s  life,  her  early  training,  her  mar- 
riage and  so  on.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Trowbridge  does 
attempt  something  more.  He  calls  his  book  “ A Study 
of  Royalty,”  and  he  has  a chapter  on  royalty  in  gen- 
eral and  at  intervals  indulges  in  general  reflections  from 
that  point  of  view.  We  cannot  say  that  all  this  is  of 
much  account.  The  philosophy  of  it  is  a little  common- 
place and  sometimes  the  reflections  appear  to  us  un- 
sound. He  deals,  for  example,  rather  unhappily  with 
the  Baccarat  Case,  which  indeed  it  was  hardly  necessary, 
to'  exhume.  The  criticism  directed  on  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  preposterously  exaggerated,  but  Mr.  Trow- 
bridge exaggerates  almost  as  much  in  writing  that  the 
case  “ exposed  the  baseness  of  the  public  standard 
and  so  on,  in  a sort  of  quite  unnecessary  effort  to  turn 
the  tables.  Again,  when  he  compares  the  Court  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  after  his  marriage  to  that  of  Napoleon 
III.  and  Eugenie,  we  think  it  is  more  than  insular 
pride  which  makes  us  reject  the  comparison.  We  will 
not  labour  these  matters,  however,  but  proceed  to  some 
account  of  the  real  interest  of  the  book. 

Probably  for  most  readers  that  will  be  found  chiefly 
in  the  earlier  chapters  describing  Queen  Alexandra’s 
life  and  surroundings  as  a girl  and  the  events  which  led 
up  to1  her  marriage.  Most  of  us  have  read  before  of  the 
life  at  the  Castle  of  Bernstorff  while  her  father  was 
heir  to  the  throne  of  Denmark,  but  it  is  given  here  with 
attractive  particularity.  It  was  a high-bred,  simple  and 
serviceable  life.  Very  simple,  though  Mr..  Trowbridge 
goes  rather  far  when  he  remarks  that  “ neither  she  nor 
any  of  her  family  had  the  faintest  trace  of  the  feeling 
which  causes  a vulgar  parvenu  to  hide  the  relics  of  his 
humble  past,”  for  after  all  there  was  nothing  in  that 
simplicity  inconsistent  with  high  destiny.  Queen  Alex- 
andra and  her  sisters  were  taught  the  domestic  arts, 
but  they  were  also  taught  the  art  of  deportment.  That 
is  worth  noting,  for  it  is  an  art  important  to'  others  than 
royalties  and  one  much  neglected  in  modern  education  : 
without  it  she  would  hardly  have  been  the  perfect  figure- 
head of  royalty  she  became.  For  the  preliminaries  of 
her  marriage  Mr.  Trowbridge  has  gone  to  the  Scenes 
and  Memories  ’ of  Walberga  Lady  Paget,  who  con- 
tributes a brief  introduction  to  his  book.  Lady  Paget 
before  she  married  the  late  Sir  Augustus  was  maid  of 
honour  to'  the  Empress  Frederick,  then  Crown  Princess 
of  Prussia,  and  accident  made  her  a very  helpful  inter- 
mediary in  the  affair  : her  account  of  it  is  vivid  and  ex- 
tremely interesting.  The  announcement  of  the  mar- 
riage was  very  popular  in  England,  which  was  weary  of 
German  alliances,  and  correspondingly  unpopular  in 
Germany;  the  Danes  of  course  built  high  national  hopes 
on  it  destined  to  be  disappointed;  the  intricate  ante- 


cedents of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  affair  are  pretty 
lucidly  expounded  by  Mr.  Trowbridge.  If  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  marriage  was  popular  in  England 
the  reception  of  the  Princess,  whose  beauty  was  now 
known,  was  enthusiastic  almost  to'  delirium  and,  thanks 
to  the  bungling  of  the  authorities  who  thought  the 
enormous  crowds  could  manage  themselves,  nearly 
ended  in  catastrophe,  the  Princess  herself  saving  a boy 
from  death  under  her  carriage  wheels.  Of  all  these 
things  and  of  all  the  subsequent  events,  the  princely  and 
royal  visits,  the  domestic  sorrows,  the  long  years  dur- 
ing which  Queen  Alexandra  has  more  and  more  closely 
endeared  herself  to  the  heart  of  the  English  by  her  own 
warmth  of  feeling  and  grace  of  expression,  this  book 
gives  an  adequate  account  if  a little  this  side  of  inspira- 
tion. It  is  much  to  our  credit  that  in  the  very  begin- 
ning sheer  beauty  attracted  such  homage  from  us,  and 
more  that  we  have  understood  that  the  face  was 
matched  by  the  heart. 

TWO  BOOKS  ON  AUCTION  BRIDGE 
Foster  on  Auction.  De  la  Rue.  7s.  6d.  net. 
Twenty-one  Bridge  Fallacies.  By  Wffilter  Bluet.  Jar- 
rolds.  2S.  6d.  net. 

IT  has  often  been  said  that  no  one  ever  learnt 
bridge  from  books,  and  there  is  as  much  truth  in 
this  as  in  most  general  statements.  Bridge  can  be  no 
more  learnt  from  books  than  a language  from,  a 
grammar.  Two,  at  least,  of  our  more  recent  Foreign 
Ministers  may  have  learnt  their  French  in  this  way. 
But  not  M.  Anatole  France. 

We  know  five  first-class  auction  bridge  players. 
Two  of  them  have  never  read  a book  on  bridge,  two 
have  read  in  much  the  same  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  might  read  Mr.  Leo  Maxse’s  political  notes 
in  the  National  Review,  and  the  fifth  has  read  one 
book  and  thinks  it  good.  But  he  wrote  it.  To  the 
best  players  books  are  of  little  use,  to  the  bad  they 
impart  just  that  amount  of  knowledge  which  may  be 
dangerous.  But  to  the  large  class  of  moderate 
players  they  may  be  of  value,  and  to  these  one  can 
recommend  Mr.  Foster’s  book.  It  is  a lucid  ex- 
position of  the  game,  especially  in  the  analysis  of  the 
value  of  hands.  He  avoids  theories  as  far  as  possible, 
and  sticks  to  facts.  Nor  does  he  dabble  in  conven- 
tions— those  Goodwin  sands  which  have  engulfed  so 
many  promising  young  players.  But  we  wish  he 
could  have  given  us  a chapter  on  original  bids  of  two 
or  more.  There  is  no  point  on  which  good  players  so 
greatly  differ,  and  it  is  one  on  which  moderate  players 
would  have  been  grateful  for  Mr.  Foster’s  advice. 

Of  quite  a different  type  is  Mr.  Walter  Bluet’s 
“ Twenty-one  Bridge  Fallacies.”  As  he  begins  by 
saying  that  Mr.  Foster  is  “ the  most  dangerous 
writer  in  the  game”  he  can  conceive  and  then,  after  ex- 
posing six  major  fallacies,  says  that  what  he  has  written 
“ is  quite  beyond  controversy  amongst  persons  who 
know  the  ABC  of  bridge  theory  ”,  we  feel  compelled 
to  class  ourselves  (with  Mr.  Foster)  among  those  who 
only  know  the  rest  of  the  alphabet. 

The  first  major  fallacy  is  a sample  of  the  rest.  He 
calls  it  the  “ Back  your  Luck  Fallacy.”  After  an 
eloquent  passage  on  “ the  ignorant  rabble  who  punt 
at  Port  Said”  (alas!  poor  Foster)  with  reference  to 
“ Brown  of  the  Indian  Army  ” and  Smith  and  Robin- 
son (no  profession  given),  all  apparently  under  the 
influence  of  the  fallacy,  and  therefore  all  presumably 
bridge  players,  he  concludes  with  the  profound 
remark  that  “ an  even  chance  remains  an  even 
chance  whatever  the  run  of  luck  may  be  behind  it,” 
and  supports  it  with  the  record  of  a Monte  Carlo 
roulette  table.  So  you  must  not  back  your  luck  at 
bridge  or  you  become  like  the  rabble  at  Port  Said  or 
like  Brown  of  the  Indian  Army  or  perhaps  even  as 
bad  as  poor  professionless  Smith  and  Robinson. 

But  bridge  is  not  only  a game  of  chance.  It  is 
pre-eminently  a game  of  skill  and  temperament.  All 
players  play  better  when  thay  are  holding  good  cards, 
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and  nearly  all  players  play  worse  when  they  are 
holding  bad  cards.  Backing  your  luck,  in  reason, 
means  taking  greater  chances  when  you  are  playing 
your  best  and  your  opponents  are  playing  their  worst. 
In  this,  auction  bridge  is  like  poker,  and  a good  poker 
player  can  afford  to  laugh  at  the  ABC  of  mathe- 
matical theories.  So  can  some  bridge  players.  We 
trust  that,  if  ever  we  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Mr.  Bluet  and  Mr.  Foster  at  the  same  bridge  table, 
we  shall  cut  with  Mr.  Foster.  We  would  give  Mr. 
Bluet  his  Twenty-one  Fallacies  and  back  our  luck — 
and  the  dangerous  Mr.  Foster. 


MEMOIRS  OF  AN  UNIMPORTANT  LADY 
Recollections  and  Reflections.  By  ‘ A Woman  of  No 
Importance.’  Nash.  12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  irony  with  which  the  author  of  these  memoirs 
chose  her  nom  de  plume  is  very  evident.  For  a 
lady  who  is  in  a position  to  give  authoritative  instruc- 
tion in  the  matter  of  correspondence  with  royal  per- 
sonages is  to  be  respected.  “ It  is  not  usual,”  we  are 
informed,  “ for  people  to  write  direct  to  Kings  and 
Queens  unless  they  are  personal  friends.”  But  she  is 
an  authority  on  this  exalted  subject  not  only  from  a 
ceremonial,  but  from  an  intimate  and  human  angle. 
“ How  hard  to  have  to  marry  some  one  chosen  for1  you, 
and  not  the  person  of  your  choice,  but  then  kings  are 
allowed  their  little  peccadillos.”  The  individual  quality 
of  the  lady’s  style  will  already  be  apparent. 

Yet  we  must  confess  that  the  abiding  impression  the 
anonymous  lady  leaves  upon  us  is  less  of  magnificence 
than  of.  pathos.  She  displays  throughout  a yearning 
towards  philosophy.  The  subjects  of  her  reflections 
include  ‘ Various  Forms  of  Honour,’  ‘ Popularity — 
What  Causes  it,’  and  ‘ Great  Britain  a Truth-loving 
Nation.’  Her  resolution  of  modern  politicial  pro- 
blems cannot  be  ignored  : “ The  whole  crux  of  modern 
democracy  lies  in  the  moral  arithmetic  with  which  our 
legislatures  have  to  deal  in  terms  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
perhaps  both,  to  be  projected  upon  the  lives  of  multi- 
tudes.” There  are  moments  when  her  thoughts  cry- 
stallise into  aphorisms  of  some  pungency.  “ Feelings 
of  honour  and  shame  exist  in  everybody,  unless  totally 
depraved.  Honour  is  a valuable  quality.  . . ” The 
pathos  of  the  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that,  philosopher 
as  she  is,  she  is  compelled  to*  spend  her  talents  on 
meaner  things.  “ Two  publishers  have  told  me  nobody 
wants  to  read  anything  but  gossip,  and  begged  me  to 
write  nothing  else.” 

Gossip  accordingly  she  supplies,  but  the  author’s 
sense  of  the  interesting  is  occasionally  faulty.  We  are, 
for  instance,  not  enthralled  by  the  anecdote  which  nar- 
rates the  kindness  of  an  accidental  lady  who  supplied 
her  with  baby  clothes  when  her  own  supply  was 
deficient.  But  it  must  not  be  understood  that  the  author 
has,  as  it  were,  no  more  robust  fish  to  fry.  Kings, 
soldiers,  statesmen,  all  make  their  bow  before  the 
reader.  The  pity  is  that  the  ‘ Woman  of  No  Import- 
ance ’ claps  the  wrong  end  of  a telescope  to  our  eyes 
and  bids  us  look.  All  her  figures  are  small  and  far 
and  unreal.  She  possesses  a faculty  for  divesting  them 
of  their  greatness,  whatever  its  nature,  so  that  they 
gibber  and  mow  like  mannikins.  She  once  “ acci- 
dentally surprised  Gladstone  kissing  Mrs.  Cornwallis 
West,  quite  a harmless  little  affair,  but  it  impressed  it- 
self upon  my  memory,  for  she  was  pretty,  soft  and 
round,  while  he  looked  like  a hungry  hawk,  with  fierce 
eyes  and  beak,  pecking  at  her.”  Later  she  describes 
him  being  induced  to  shut  his  eyes  and  rub  his  nose  on 


a lamp-blacked  plate  (such  are  the  witticisms  of  the 
society  whose  activities  our  author  chronicles).  Disraeli 
and  Kitchener  undergo  the  same  shrinkage. 

The  book  is  overshadowed  by  a very  natural  distrust 
of  the  democratic  energies  of  our  time.  But  it  is  ob- 
servations like  these  which  tend  to  make  them  formid- 
able : “ I always  have  been  sorry  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  not  allowed  to  have  some  nice  little  harm- 
less wound;  it  would  have  been  the  biggest  political 
move  of  the  war;  the  Mother  Country  would  have  gone 
mad  with  loyalty,  love  and  admiration.”  The  author 
herself  supplies  an  explanation  of  how  it  was  possible 
to  her  to  utter  this  unhappy  statement  : “ During  the 
last  few  years  when  I dared  not  sit  down  to  think,  my 
pen  has  been  a comfort  to  me.”  The  statement  throws 
a flood  of  light  on  all  the  dark  places  of  her  ‘ Recollec- 
tions and  Reflections.’ 


OLD  AND  NEW  FORSYTES 
To  Let.  By  John  Galsworthy.  Heinemann.  7s.  net. 

A GOOD  novel  by  Mr.  Galsworthy  provokes  con- 
sideration from  more  than  one  angle  and  ‘ To 
Let  ’ is  of  his  very  best.  It  is  helpful,  however,  before 
considering  any  implications  or  analogies  to  state 
plainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  more  or  less  plain  reader 
that  he  will  find  here  a thoroughly  interesting,  poig- 
nant human  story,  excellently  well  told.  It  is  well  to 
state  this,  for  some  of  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  critics,  sup- 
ported, to  be  sure,  by  Mr.  Galsworthy  himself,  give  the 
impression  that  to  enjoy  the  book  you  must  be  “ up  ” 
in  the  Galsworthian  philosophy  and  the  previous  deve- 
lopment of  the  Forsyte  family  and  all  that,  whereas 
there  must  be  many  intelligent  young  readers  who  are 
not  in  that  position.  They  may  be  assured  that  with 
a fair  exercise  of  imagination  they  can  get  all  the  previ- 
ous knowledge  necessary  from  the  book  itself  and  enjoy 
it  for  its  own  sake.  The  angle  from  which  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy chiefly  regards  it  is  obvious.  He  says  it  ends 
the  ‘ Forsyte  Saga,’  and  in  it  he  traces  the  decay,  and 
foretells  the  end,  of  the  great  Forsyte  principle,  the 
ownership  by  a man  without  question  of  “ his  soul,  his 
investments  and  his  woman.”  All  this  has  a solid  in- 
terest for  the  science  of  society  and  its  development 
contains  a great  deal  of  representative  truth.  It  may 
be  questioned,  however,  if  this  aspect  is  as  interesting 
as  the  simpler  one  in  which  the  story  is  a struggle  of 
living  passion  against  the  grip  of  the  past.  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy is  of  course  conscious  of  this,  as  he  shows  by  a 
quotation  from  ‘ Romeo  and  Juliet  ’ on  the  title  page,, 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  he  evidently  thinks  the 
other  the  more  important : so  strong  is  the  social 
philosopher  in  him,  for  to  the  artist,  surely,  this 
struggle  with  all  its  far-reaching  suggestions,  back  to 
Greek  tragedy,  must  have  made  the  keener  appeal. 

But  to  the  story  itself.  In  ‘ The  Man  of  Property  ’ 
Soames  Forsyte  finally  wrecked  his  loveless  marriage 
by  forcing  himself  upon  his  wife  Irene,  when  he  knew 
her  soul  was  in  torment  for  love  of  another  man.  She 
left  him  and,  the  other  man  being  killed,  years  later 
was  divorced  by  Soames  for  his  cousin  Jolyon,  with 
whom  she  lived  in  mutual  love  and  by  whom  she  was 
the  mother  of  young  Jon.  Soames  married  a French 
girl  and  became  the  father  of  Fleur.  Jon  and  Fleur 
met  by  accident  and  fell  in  love,  in  ignorance  of  the 
past.  Jon  worships  his  mother.  Fleur  is  a hard  little 
thing,  a true  “ getting  ” Forsyte.  There,  surely,  is  a 
poignant  human  situation.  It  should  not  be  further 
developed  here;  we  ourselves  cursed  a review  that  we 
had  read,  before  reading  the  novel,  for  telling  us  what 
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happened,  and  could  not  do  another  that  disservice. 
Much  of  the  story  is  told  through  the  mind  of  Sonnies, 
sixty-five  now  and  mellowed,  a loving  father,  but  still 
the  essential  man  of  property.  It  remains  to  be  said 
of  the  book  itself  that  its  passionate  passages  are  mov- 
ing, and  it  contains  some  well-done  sketches  of  well- 
known  occasions  (as  Mr.  Galsworthy  is  so  fond  of 
doing) — the  paddock  ,at  Newmarket,  an  Eton  and 
Harrow  match,  a fashionable  wedding.  One  is  really 
driven  to  a word  of  comparison  between  this  last  of  the 
Forsyte  series  and  the  ‘Man  of  Property,’  the  first. 
There  is  less  gusto  of  portraiture  in  this,  less  bold  at- 
tacking of  a large  canvas,  less  apparent  enjoyment  in 
expounding  the  Forsyte  principle  and  its  working,  a 
great  deal  less  irony.  Probably  in  the  fifteen  years  or 
so  that  have  passed  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  interest  in  the 
Forsyte  type  has  waned.  But  his  art  has  gained  in  the 
expression  of  feeling  and  tenderness  and  so  has  his  re- 
sponsiveness to  natural  beauty.  It  is  a little  like  the 
change  from  the  old  type  of  Forsyte  to  the  new.  There 
are  generally  compensations  for  loss,  hut  we  rather 
miss  the  gusto,  and  there  was  much  to  he  said  for  the 
old  Forsytes. 


WHEN  LOVELY  WOMAN 

The  Little  Death.  By  Irene  Forbes-Mosse.  Allen  & 
Unwin.  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Confession  of  Ursula  Trent.  By  W.  L.  George. 
Chapman  & Hall.  8s.  6d.  net. 

WHEN  lovely  woman  stoops  to  fiction,  she  finds  too 
late,  alas,  that  art  betrays.  For  it  is  not  enough 
to  possess  the  feminine  faculty  for  contemplation;  she 
must  possess  also  the  masculine  faculty  for  organiza- 
tion. Every  work  of  art  is  the  product  of  a power 
which,  according  to  the  degree  of  its  merit,  by  fusing 
the  sexes  eliminates  them.  It  is  a commonplace  that 
this  power  is  infrequently  granted  to  women.  The 
explanation  may  be  less  materialistic  than  Mr.  H.  L. 
Mencken,  the  pugnacious  American  critic,  provides  in 
his  new  series  of  ‘ Prejudices.’  The  greater  prevalence 
among  women  than  among  men  of  “ stenosis  ” is  his 
explanation  and  it  seems  to  skim;  the  surface  of  the 
matter.  That  is  not  our  concern.  In  the  novel  by 
Mrs.  Forbes-Mosse  we  can  only  regret  that  her  many 
feminine  qualities,  her  exquisite  appreciations  of  beauty 
in  nature  and  art,  her  talent  for  the  wistful  evocations 
of  the  heart-aches  of  infancy,  and  her  quite  uncanny 
sympathy  with  the  actual  nature  of  words,  should  not 
be  united  with  at  least  a little  of  the  masculine  power  of 
seizing  her  material,  twisting  it,  ill-treating  it  if  neces- 
sary, infusing  into  it  some  of  the  bitter  reality  of  art. 

“ Words,”  says  Mrs.  Forbes-Mosse,  “ are  great  magi- 
cians. It  often  seems  as  if  the  meaning  changes  with 
the  sound.  That  is  why  translation  is  such  a delicate, 
delicate  art.”  Mrs.  Henry  Head,  who  has  translated 
‘ The  Little  Death  ’ from  the  German,  is  as  ‘‘  delicate, 
delicate  ” as  can  be  conceived.  Is  it  possible  that 
Mrs.  Head  has  performed  her  task  just  too  delicately? 
For  throughout  the  book — it  is  less  a novel  than  a 
series  of  “ Appreciations  ” and  pale  memories — the 
figure  of  a lover  appears  far  and  faint,  like  the  reflec- 
tion of  a shadow  upon  a mirror.  Is  it  possible  that  if 
the  lover  had  any  substance  soever  in  the  German,  it 
has  escaped  somehow  through  the  fine  meshes  of  the 
translation?  We  doubt  it.  Substance  is  too  gross  an 
affair  for  this  book  of  tenuous  gauze  and  moonlight. 

Mr.  W.  L.  George  starts  with  the  initial  advantage  of 
knowing  how  to  compose  a novel.  He  is  a clever 
craftsman,  and  being  thoroughly  conscious  of  that  fact, 
he  has  imposed  on  himself  a task  which  makes  a de- 
mand on  all,  and  more  than  all,  his  powers.  For  ‘ The 
Confession  of  Ursula  Trent  ’ purports  to  have  been 
written  by  that  lady  herself,  and  in  the  first  person.  It 
is  a tribute  to  his  skill  that  time  after  time  we  develop  a 
suspicion  that  surely  Mr.  George  has  obtained  some 
real  Ursula  Trent  to  enter  into  secret  collaboration  with 
him  : here  a point  of  feminine  weakness  which  only  a ) 


woman  can  have  been  unkind  enough  to  perceive,  there 
an  instinct  for  the  breathlessly-correct  thing  in  feminine 
costume  which  no  unassisted  man  can  have  divined. 

Ursula  Trent  found  the  “ Great  House  ” of  her 
origin  and  the  “ County  ” of  which  it  was  a bastion  so 
intolerable  that  at  length  she  determined  to  escape  to 
London  and  a bed-sitting  room.  Before  long  the  skill 
in  type-writing  which  she  had  acquired  during  the  War 
set  her  down  before  the  typewriter  of  Mrs.  Vernham — 
a popular  lady-novelist  of  the  type  Miss  Rose  Macaulay 
has  already  ingeniously  travestied  in  ‘ Potterism.  ’ The 
nephew  of  her  employer  seduces  her  and  throws  her 
over.  Next  follows  an  interlude  at  a manicurist’s,  in 
which  Mr'.  George  shows  at  its  most  intimate  his  know- 
ledge of  those  sub-sections  of  life  which  are  neither 
proper  sunlight  nor  improper  shadow.  Here  Ursula 
falls  violently  in  love  with  a blonde-haired  young  gen- 
tleman who  escorts  her  quickly  enough  into  the  im- 
propriety of  the  shadow  for  which  Mr.  George  has 
obviously  intended  her  from  the  beginning.  Her  lover, 
Julian  Quin,  is  the  triumph  of  the  book.  His  effeminacy, 
his  cowardice,  his  inveterate  sexuality,  combined  most 
adroitly  with  the  charm  and  gentleness  which  for  long- 
make  him1  irresistible  to  Ursula,  constitute  a portrait 
which  is  better  than  anything  Mr.  George  has  yet  done. 
He  is  certainly  more  convincing  than  the  turbid  archi- 
tect whom  Ursula  meets  at  a country-house  party,  who, 
like  Ursula,  is  “ one  of  us,”  and  who  finally  restores 
her  to  the  bosom  of  the  “ County.”  It  is  he  who 
“ seemed  pre-occupied  with  his  own  affairs,  with  the 
share  he  had  taken  in  a Scottish  grouse-moor.”  It  is 
he  who  hears  “ all  the  wings  making  a whirr  as  the 
covey  rises.  Bang  ! Bang  ! ah  ! both  barrels  ! ” 

Despite  the  minute  fidelity  of  her  portrayal  in  minor 
matters,  tire  failure  of  Ursula  Trent  in  the  basic  con- 
ception of  her  is  more  serious.  There  is  no  psychologi- 
1 cal  credibility  in  the  lapse  of  just  such  a girl  from;  her 
caste.  If  she  had  possessed  the  high-mindedness 
which  would  be  sickened  by  the  shibboleths  of  the 
caste  she  had  discarded,  she  would  have  possessed  the 
qualities  which  would  keep  her  immune  from:  the  mud 
cf  the  caste  she  had  accepted  in  its  place.  It  is  not 
enough  that  she  perpetually  and  almost  hectically  in- 
sists oh  her  origin.  “ LTrsula  Trent  of  Ciber  Court  was 
such  a long  time  dying.”  “ Ursula  Trent  of  Ciber 
Court  ” (not  dead  yet)  “ at  the  sight  of  her  lover,  lost 
all  the  instincts  of  an  English  gentlewoman.  “ Too 
proud  to  take  money  : yes,  I was  an  English  aristocrat 
right  enough.”  But  that  is  the  difficulty.  The  verbal 
reiteration  by  Ursula  of  her  aristocracy  only  tends  to 
make  it  more  and  more  incredible. 


A DARTMOOR  INN 

Told  at  ' The  Plume.’  By  Eden  Phillpotts.  Hurst 
& Blackett.  8s.  6d.  net. 

MR.  PHILLPOTTS  has  made  a very  cosy  book 
out  of  the  bar-parlour  conversation  of  his  Dart- 
moor inn.  The  tales  bandied  between  the  landlord 
and  his  nightly  guests  are  slight  enough — the  gossip 
and  legends  of  the  neighbourhood,  humorous,  for  the 
most  part,  with  occasional  excursions  into  the  grave 
or  weird.  Except  in  the  last  story  of. the  collection, 
where  the  manner  is  intentionally  laid  aside,  the 
character  of  the  slow,  discursive  village  talk  is  admir- 
ably maintained ; although  here  and  there  it  would 
seem  (to  one,  it  must  be  said,  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  Devon  speech)  that  a faintly  incongruous 
literary  style  disturbs  the  flow  of  the  rustic  narrative. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  the  dazzling  precision  and 
resolute  filling-out  of  the  perfect  short  story;  nothing 
to  make  the  flesh  creep,  or  the  sides,  or  heart,  ache. 
But  the  feeling  of  the  whole  thing  is  entirely  right. 
The  author  has  done  what  he  set  out  to  do,  and  done 
it  with  conspicuous  success. 

The  snug  inn  itself,  powdered  with  the  snows  of 
December,  buffeted  by  the  March  winds,  or  with  itj 
windows  thrown  wide  to  the  voices  and  scents  of 
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May,  is  the  real  protagonist.  Its  frequenters  are 
rather  engaged  in  filling  in  its  portrait  than  in  dis- 
playing the  images  of  themselves  or  the  loeal 
characters  of  whom  they  speak.  F ew  readers, 
probably,  would  be  able,  after  a single  reading,  to 
recount  more  than  odd  scraps  of  the  leisurely  re- 
miniscences which  have  afforded  them  so  much  con- 
tented entertainment ; and  of  those  that  can  do  so  it 
might  fairly  be  argued  that  they  have  missed  the  true 
charm  of  the  book,  This  is  not  to  deny  that  plenty 
of  invention  has  gone  to  its  making.  But  the  general 
effect  left  on  the  mind  is  that  of  having  passed  a long, 
late,  comfortable,  sociable  evening  in  sympathetic 
company.  We  remember  that  the  peat  fire  glowed 
redly  before  our  toasted  shins,  that  the  candles 
burned  gold  against  the  shadowy  wainscot,  that 
tobacco  took  on  its  richest  flavour,  and  that  the  grog 
was  cunningly  mixed.  Good  jokes  were  made ; wise 
things  were  doubtless  said ; we  had  some  capital 
stories.  If  we  could  remember  some  of  them  ! . . . 
No  matter;  it  was  a good  evening.  May  we  have 
many  another  like  it  ! 

Shorter  Notices 

A History  of  Labour.  By  Gilbert  Stone.  Harrap.  15s.  net. 

The  author  of  a new  history  of  the  “ working  class  ’ was 
secretary  to  the  Coal  Industry  Commission  and  is  “ Deputy  Head 
of  Production,”  whatever  that  may  be,  in  the  Coal  Mines  De- 
partment of  the  Board  of  Trade.  His  history  shows  a wide 
reading  and  a very  just  appreciation  of  the  most  important  ten- 
dencies of  the  past  : but  the  dominant  note  of  the  book  is  optim- 
ism. Thus  he  writes  of  the  present  situation:  “ The  people 
are  now  firmly  in  the  saddle,  omnipotent  in  the  State.  They 
have  achieved  the  end  which  the  whole  course  of  history  pointed 
to  as  inevitable.  . . . AVe  have  no  doubt  that  an  educated 
democracy  will  use  its  powers  gently  and  that,  despite  present 
troubles,  we  are  nearing  despised  Utopia  ” (page  251).  So  great 
a faith  could  not  be  shaken  by  unkind  references  to  disagreeable 
facts  : for  the  author  believes  that  the  achievements  of.  the  indus- 
trial period  are  satisfactory,  and  among  the  other  articles  of  his 
faith  is  a clause  putting  down  this  satisfactory  state  of  affairs 
to  Parliamentary  Government.  Given  this  conclusion  the  history 
follows.  It  is  quite  a fair  rendering  of  what  appears  to  the 
author  to  be  progress  towards  the  ideal  present.  It  begins  with  a 
short  statement  on  slavery,  followed  by  the  accepted  description 
of  the  Gilds  in  the  Middle  Ages  : but  by  far  the  greater  part.  of 
the  book  deals  with  events  following  on  the  Agrarian  Revolution 
of  the  sixteenth  and  the  Industrial  Revolution  of  the  eighteenth 
oentury.  Trade  Unionism  is  viewed  with  some  disapproval ; and 
it  is  said  that  the  Act  of  1906  “ practically  put  the  Trade  Unions 
above  the  Law  ” (page  240).  Reform  of  industrial  conditions  is 
put  to  the  credit  of  Parliament,  and  a very  prominent  place  is 
given  to  the  Reports  of  Commissions.  The  book,  as  a whole, 
should  be  useful,  but  will  hardly  be  accepted  by  Labour  as 
a valid  description  of  essentials.  The  attitude  of  the  author  is 
that  of  the  benevolent  Radicalism  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and,  in  spite  of  occasional  references  to  France  and 
Germany,  the  facts  referred  to  are  peculiarly  British.  Indeed 
many  of  the  statements  in  regard  to  Parliamentary  action  and 
the  present  position  of  the  working-class  are  not  applicable  at 
all  outside  Great  Britain.  The  title  of  the  book,  which  seems  to 
imply  that  it  reviews  Labour  in  Japan  and  India  and  the 
United  States,  is  perhaps  misleading  : and  even  in  regard  to 
British  Labour  it  may  be  doubted  whether  State  action  has  the 
predominant  importance  for  the  historian  which  it  naturally  has 
for  an  official.  This  criticism,  however,  does  not  imply  an 
adverse  judgment  on  the  book  as  a whole.  It  contains  a valuable 
accumulation  of  references  in  a small  compass  and  brings  into 
prominence  several  important  facts  in  the  history  of  the  working- 
class. 

In  A Living  Machine  (Grant  Richards,  3s.  6d.  net)  Colonel 
MacCabe,  R.A.M.C.,  has  reprinted  some  short  words  of  medical 
advice  given  to  more  than  a million  officers  and  men  at  a rein- 
forcement camp  near  Le  Havre  by  an  obviously  wise,  in- 
structed and  experienced  officer.  The  occasions  on  which  they 
were  spoken — just  prior  to  their  return  to  the  front  of  these 
convalescent  soldiers— have  happily  passed  away.  But  the 
lectures  were  well  worth  reprinting  and,  in  their  present  com- 
panionable form,  can  be  strongly  recommended  not  only  as  an 
admirable  gift  to  any  young  soldier  in  the  post-war  army,  but 
to  every  young  man  going  into  life  as  the  physical  trustee,  of 
his  race.  In  the  admittedly  difficult  task  of  making  technical 
explanations  in  popular  language  and  in  the  still  harder  one  of 
tendering  good  advice  without  a trace  of  priggishness,  Colonel 
MacCabe  has  been  wholly  successful.  Indeed,  he  has  ap- 
parently been  so  afraid  of  seeming  too  serious  in  the  cold  light 
of  print  that  he  has  had  his  little  book  decorated,  with  illus- 
trations which  rather  tend,  we  think,  to  be  misleading.  In  the 
actual  text  there  is  much  knowledge  and  no  little  humour.  The 
illustrations  are  merely  facetious,  and  might  well  disappear  from 
future  editions. 


Dante  e Bologna,  by  G.  Livi  (Nicola  Zanichelli)  is  a tribute 
to  the  interest  aroused  by  the  Dante  Sexcentenary  and  evidence 
of  the  curious  thoroughness  of  Dante  scholarship  in  Italy..  .1  he 
book  supplements  an  earlier  work  on  Dantesque  associations 
with  Bologna  which  Signor  Livi  published  in  1918.  In  the 
present  volume  he  traces  the  early  Dante  cult  in  the  university 
town,  one  of  his  documents  being  a record  of  the  theft  of  a 
copy  of  the  Vita  Nuova  in  1306,  twelve  or  thirteen  years  after 
the  book  was  written.  Other  documents,  relate  to  Dantes 
distant  cousin,  Lapo  of  Piacenza,  and  to  Giovanni  del  Virgilio, 
whose  invitation  in  Latin  hexameters,  asking  Dante  to  visit 
Bologna,  unlike  Florence,  Verona  and  Ravenna,  is  not  connected 
Signor  Livi’s  book  is  concerned  with  three  or  four  historical 
characters  in  the  Divine  Comedy,  such  as  Adamo  (Inferno,  Canto 
XXX),  who  was  burnt  at  Romena  for  counterfeiting  Florentine 
coins,  and  Fabbro  dei  Lambertazzi  (Purgatorio,  Canto  XIV). 
Bologna,  unlike  Florence,  Verona  and  Ravenna,  is  not  connected 
with  the  main  record  of  Dante’s  life  and  work.  What  there  is 
to  be  said  will  be  found  in  Signor  Livi  s two  books. 

In  More  About  Unknown  London  (Lane  : 6s.  6d.  net)  Mr. 
W.  G.  Bell  again  sets  free  his  knowledge  and  his  fancy  to 
wander  through  “ the  greatest,  most  varied,  most  alluring  city 
in  the  world.”  Almost  anything  serves  as  a starting  point  for 
these  slight  but  picturesque  essays.  Gog  and  Magog  at  the 
Guildhall  send  him  off  on  a review  of  other  legendary  giants  ; 
he  looks  from  an  omnibus  on  St.  Martin-le-Grand  and  sum- 
mons up  its  breezy,  disreputable  history.  The  lower,  the 

Guildhall,  Cheapside,  the  Jewel  Tower  of  the  Abbey,  Ely 
Place,  and  the  Temple,  Goldsmith  in  Brick  Court  and  Johnson 
at  Gough  Square  provide  a wealth  of  antiquarian  and  literary 
interest,  upon  which  Mr.  Bell  draws  to  full  advantage.  I 
thus  go  about  London,”  he  exclaims,  ‘‘  as  rich,  a man  as  any. 
And  he  gives  more  than  a glimpse  both  of  his  wealth  and  of 
his  happy  turn  for  sharing  it  with  others. 

The  sub-title  of  England  To-day,  by  “ Owen  John 
(Burrow,  3s.  6d.  net)  indicates  that  it  is  intended  to  be  an 
unconventional  handbook  for  the  motorist,  the  cyclist,  the  road- 
lover,  and  the  tourist.”  It  is  in  no  sense  a guide  book  but 
contains  many  pleasantries  about  the  English  countryside  likely 
to  be  of  use  to  Americans  and  others  visiting  this  country  for 
the  first  time.  It  is  illustrated  by  a dozen  line  drawings  of 
typical  English  scenery. 

We  have  also  received  from  the  same,  publisher  a Guide  to 
the  Shakespeare  Country  (2s.  net).  This  is  a competent  and 
detailed  guide-book  which  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  serviceable 
to  many  visitors  to  Stratford-upon-Avon.  The  illustrations  in 
line  make  a pleasant  change  from  the  conventional  photographs. 

A Marriage  of  Convenience,  by  Holloway  Horn  (Collins,  7s.  6d. 
net),  displays  the  difficulties  encountered  by  a girl  of  the  lower 
middle  classes  who  marries  a man  much  older  than  herself  for 
the  sake  of  a likelihood,  and  finds  her  aspirations  towards,  a 
middle-class  Bohemia  misunderstood  by.  him.  After  running 
away  an  experience  with  an  amorous  cinema  producer, . another 
as  an  artist’s  model,  and  a third  as  Egeria  to  a consumptive  play- 
wright bring  her  to  the  mature  age  of  21.  The  book,  presents  a 
few  traces  of  independent  observation  and  no  noticeable  bad 
grammar. 

Spangles  of  Existence,  by  Robert  Blatchford  (Lane,  6s.  net), 
is  a collection  of  impressionist  sketches  by  one  of  our  most 
experienced  authors  in  that  kind  of  writing.  In  the  space,  of 
from  sixty  to  a hundred  lines  he  is  able  to  give  us  the  essentials 
of  two  or  three  characters  and  a glimpse  of  a story  romance, 
adventure,  sentiment,  or  what  not.  An  excellent  book  of  its 
kind. 

The  Lost  Lawyer,  by  G.  A.  Birmingham  (Methuen,  7s.  6d. 

net)  is  the  story  of  a sudden  and  most  inconvenient  disappear- 
ance in  a small  Irish  town  of  the  leading  lawyer  in  the  place. 
All  parties  are  interested  in  finding  him,  Government  and  Sinn 
Fein  and  though  the  author  has  done  his  duty  oy  providing  his 
readers  with  a clue,  he  preserves  the  mystery  almost  to  the  end. 


CAN  YOU  AFFORD  TO  BE  ILL? 

Expenses  incidental  to  Accident  or  Serious  Illness  are  usually 
heavy  and  often  occur  at  a time  when  they  can  be  ill-afforded. 
Why  not  protect  yourself  by  an  Insurance  which  provides  tor 
liberal  monetary  benefits? 

The  “ B.D.”  Personal  Accident,  Sickness  and  Disease  Insur- 
ance is  most  comprehensive,  generous  and  absolutely  free 
from  vexatious  and  restrictive  conditions..  The  possession  of 
this  Policy  relieves  you  of  monetary  anxiety. 

Write  to-day  for  free  full  particulars  to 


STARS- 


Head  Office  : British  Dominions  House,  Royal  Exchange  Avenue,  E.C.3 

Branches  and  Agents  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Only  the  real  seriousness  of  the  background  prevents  this  book 
from  ranking  with  the  author’s  most  amusing  productions. 

If  Winter  Comes,  by  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson  (Hodder  & 
Stoughton,  7s.  bd.  net),  f tills  little  short  of  being  a first-rate 
novel.  It  is  the  story  of  Mark  Sabre,  well-connected,  comfort- 
ably settled  in  life,  an  excellent  fellow,  but  untrammelled  by  the 
slightest  regard  for  convention,  and  married  to  a convention- 
ridden  wife.  Two  other  women  come  into  the  story,  one  brings 
about  the  catastrophe,  the  second  reappears  at  the  end.  Were 
it  not  that  one  feels  that  the  scales  are  loaded  too  heavily 
against  Mark  throughout,  that  all  the  people  among  whom  his 
daily  life  was  spent  could  not  have  so  misjudged  him  at  the 
crisis  of  his  misfortunes,  no  qualification  of  our  verdict  would 
have  been  needed.  The  book  is  one  of  the  highest  promise  and 
great  achievement. 


Books  Received 
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London,  S.W.  1 ; Freight  or  General  Business:  122,  Leadenhall  St.,  E.C- 3, 
B.I.  Agents , GRAY,  DA  WE  dk  CO.,  122,  Leadenhall  Street,  London , E.C.  3. 


I R.M.S.P.  I 


i Madeira  and  Canary  Islands  g 

jE  by  Y.S.  “St.  Margaret  of  Scotland,”  EE 

= From  LONDON  5th  NOVEMBER.  || 

= And  Monthly  thereafterfrom  LONDON.  jE 

EE  Ample  time  available  for  Shore  Excursions.  = 

EE  Round  Trip  — 22  days  — from  £30.  EE 

M The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Go.  g 


London  : Atlantic  House,  Moorgate  Street,  E-C.2  ; 
32,  Cockspur  Street,  S.W.l. 


TOBACCO 

Your  pipe  is  a com- 
panion that  is  always 
ready  to  comfort  and 
to  cheer.  Fill  it  with 
mellow  Three  Nuns, 
light  it  with  loving 
care,  and  you  are  re- 
warded with  a satis- 
fying, well  - flavoured 
smoke  that  remains 
cool  to  the  last  draw. 
Three  Nuns  Tobacco, 
like  well  - tried  friend- 
ship, halves  your  sorrows  ,/A 
and  doubles  your  joys, 


KING’S  HEAD 

if  you  prefer  a fuller  flavour 

Both  are  sold  everywhere  in  the  following  packings  only 

Packets:  1-oz.  1/2,  2-oz.  2/4.  Tins:  2-oz.  2/5,  4-oz.  4/8 

“THREE  NUNS”  CIGARETTES 

I Os  20’s  50's  100s 

6d  1/-  2/5  4/8 

8d  1/4  3/4  6/8 


Stephen  Mitchell  & Son,  Branch  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  (of 
Great  Britain  anrl  Ireland)  I.imited.  36  St.  Andrew  Square,  Glasgow  702 

WILL  READERS  OF 

The  Saturday  Review 

who  experience  difficulty  in  obtaining  their  copy  of  the 
paper  regularly  kindly  communicate  with  the  Publisher  at 

9,  KING  ST.,  COVENT  GARDEN.  LONDON,  W.C2. 


MEDIUM 

HAND 

MADE 


* MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Scott’s  Novels,  48 
vols.,  cloth  paper  labels,  very  rare,  best  edition,  1829,  etc., 
£6  6s.  0d-  Gilfillan’s  British  Poets,  fine  set,  large  type,  48  vols. 
£4*  4s.  0d.,  1854.  Way’s  Memories  of  Whistler,  1910,  7s.  6d.  ; 
Burton’s  illus.  Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  unexpurgated,  ;£30. 
Women  of  All  Nations,  2 vols..  £ 2 2s.  ; Dramatic  Works  of  St. 
John  Hankin  with  intro,  by  John  Drinkwater,  3 vols.,  25s.  ; 
Maupassant’s  Select  Works,  8 vols.,  £2  2s.  Od.  ; Debrett’s  Peer- 
age, 1915,  as  new,  32s.,  for  5s.  6d.,  post  free  ; Ruskin’s  Works, 
Best  Library  Edition,  39  vols.,  £25.  Building  of  Britain  and  the 
Empire  (Traill’s  Social  England),  profusely  illus.,  6 vols.,  hand- 
some set,  half  morocco,  £6  6s. ; Barrie’s  Quality  Street,  Edit.  De 
Luxe,  illus.,  by  Hugh  Thomson,  30s.  Carmen,  illus.  by  Ren6 
Bull,  Edit  De  Luxe,  30s.  Send  also  for  Catalogue,  100,000 
bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a book,  and  have  failed  to  find 
it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Send  a list  of  books  you  will  exchange  for 
others.  Books  Wanted  : Gorer  & Blacker’s  Chinese  Porcelain, 
2 vols.,  1911;  Morgan  Catalogue  of  Chinese  Porcelain,  1904;  £15 
each  offered  Edward  Baker’s  Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  Johif 
Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 


WILFRID  M.  VOYNICH 

Rare  Books  and  Manuscripts 

175  Piccadilly  W.l.  Aeolian  Hall,  New  York. 


BOOKS— REMAINDERS. 

October  Catalogue  of  Books  at  reduced  prices  is  now  ready 
and  may  be  had  on  application.  The  books  included  in  this 
list  are  all  in  new  condition  as  published. 

WILLIAM  GLAISHER,  Ltd., 

Booksellers,  265  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C.  1. 


THE  JOHN  PAYNE  SOCIETY.— Now  ready,  Way  of  the 
Winepress,  21s.  ; Ibn  etTefrid,  15s.  ; L.P.,  25s.  ; both  by  John 
Payne.  Life  of  John  Payne,  19  plates,  21s.  Carol  and 
Cadence  and  other  works  formerly  issued  by  the  VILLON 
SOCIETY  to  follow.— Apply  to  T.  WRIGHT,  Secretary,  Olney, 
Bucks. 


EDUCATIONAL 


TALIAN  ahd  FRENCH  Taught  by  Youn2  Lady.  Highest 
references. 

Di  Lorenzo,  2,  Maclise  Mansion,  Kensington,  W.14. 


MUSIC 


WIGMORE  HALL. 

TO-DAY  at  2.45. 

MORIZ  ROSENTHAL.  FIRST  OF 

SEVEN  HISTORICAL  RECITALS 
COMPOSITIONS  BY  OLD  MASTERS. 

Steinway  Piano.  Subscription  Tickets,  £2  igs.  6d.  and 
£1  13s.  6d.  Single  Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.,  Hall  and  Agents. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.i.  Mayfair  4156. 


WIGMORE  HALL. 

TUESDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

Myra  hess.  bach— Beethoven— 

BRAHMS  RECITAL. 

Chappell  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  gd.,  3s. 

IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.i.  Mayfair  4156. 


ZEOLIAN  HALL. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

MABEL  DAWKINS.  PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 

Assisted  by  HERBERT  HEYNER. 
At  the  Piano  - - BERKELEY  MASON. 

Chappell  Piano.  Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s. 

IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.i.  Mayfair  4156. 


WIGMORE  HALL. 

ONLY  APPEARANCE  THIS  SEASON. 

FLONZALEY  QUARTET.  Adolfo  Betti,  Louis  Bailly. 

Alfred  Pochon,  Ivan  d’Archambeau. 
FRIDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 

, IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.i.  Mayfair  4156. 
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A FEW  REASONS  WHY  THE 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA 

IS  INDISPENSABLE  TO  YOU. 


It  is  a Universal  Question-Answerer—1 the  Britan- 
nica  tells  you  quickly  and  accurately  what  you 
want  to  know.  Every  Why? — Who? — When? — 
Where  ? — What  ? and  How?  can  be  answered 
from  it. 

It  gives  a oomplete  World  History— there  are 
6025  historical  articles,  covering  all  periods, 
races,  countries,  cities  and  peoples;  all  wars, 
battles,  sieges,  treaties  and  conventions;  all  revo- 
lutions and  great  popular  movements. 

British  History  and  Politics.— from  the  earliest 
period;  social,  political,  and  religious  develop- 
ment of  the  British  people  to  the  present  cen- 
tury. 

9;000  International  Biographies  —the  life 
stories  of  all  the  world’s  notable  men  and 
women  presented  in  graphic  and  attractive 
style. 

A Complete  Atlas.  — more  than  300  maps,  with 
125,000  geographical  entries. 

A Gazetteer  of  the  World  —10,838  articles 
about  places,  state,  provinces,  cities,  seas, 
mountains,  lakes,  rivers,  national  wonders, 
trades  and  manufactures,  statistics,  etc. 

Manufactures  and  Commerce— every  branch  of 
industry  and  manufacture;  all  arts  and  crafts; 
inventions,  machines,  processes  and  raw  mate- 
rials; 15,139  illustrations. 

Best  Books  on  all  Subjects. —the  Britannica 
tells  you  about  famous  books  and  plays  in  all 
languages;  the  drama,  writing,  printing,  arts. 

A Universal  Book  of  Dates— telling  you 
when  any  event  took  place,  when  a famous 
man  was  born  or  died,  a book  was  written,  a 
law  enacted,  an  invention  or  other  discovery 
made,  etc. 

A Collection  of  Instructive  Pictures— 15,139 
illustrations,  including  Birds,  Animals,  Reptiles, 
Machines,  Tools,  Docks,  Bridges,  Vehicles, 
Flags,  Ships,  Artillery,  Plants,  Buildings, 
Works  of  Art,  Jewellery,  Trees,  Flowers,  Car- 
pets, Costumes,  Glass,  Lace,  Coins,  etc. 

Music,  Singing,  Opera  and  Dancing— all  the 

great  composers,  musicians,  singers,  every  kind 
of  music,  musical  instrument,  form  of  musical 
composition;  great  operas;  dances  of  all  lands. 

Questions  of  the  Day — what  the  world  is 
talking  about;  immigration,  Asiatic  exclusion, 
alcohol  and  the  drink  evil;  suffrage,  eugenics, 
heredity,  divorce,  insanity,  wages,  tariffs,  rail- 
road rates;  socialism,  communism,  etc. 

Fop  Home  and  Foreign  Travel— the  things 
you  want  to  know  before  you  go  abroad ; 
people  and  customs  of  all  lands;  scenery  and 
routes  of  travel;  parks,  buildings,  museums, 
art  galleries;  how  to  map  out  a trip  to  any 
part  of  the  world. 

A Library  for  20th  Century  Women— whether 
it  is  politics  or  civic  matters,  questions  of  pub- 
lic health,  or  political  affairs;  all  arts  and 
crafts;  child  welfare;  costume,  embroidery,  lace, 
decoration;  the  lives  of  famous  women. 

For  all  Students  of  the  Bible— the  greatest 
authorities  on  the  history  of  the  Bible,  its 
translations,  all  of  its  books  and  the  men  who 
wrote  them;  the  Crusades  and  Reformation; 
ecclesiastical  systems,  etc. 

All  Sports,  Games  and  Pastimes— 260  articles, 
every  form  of  recreation  and  athletics;  indoor 
games;  motoring,  golf,  tennis,  rowing,  sailing, 
canoeing,  swimming,  ski-ing,  mountain  climb- 
ing, riding,  photography,  taxidermy,  etc. 

The  Food  We  Eat— nutritive  values  of  articles 
of  food ; percentage  of  water ; protein,  fat, 
carbohydrates,  mineral  matter,  refuse;  com- 
parative digestibility  of  different  kinds  of  food; 
dietaries;  amount  of  food  necessary  for  people 
at  very  hard  work,  for  the  sedentary,  etc. 

The  World  Progress  and  Thought— recording,  ex- 
plaining, and  criticising  developments  in  politi- 
cal, scientific  artistic,  religious,  social,  commer- 
cial, and  industrial  history. 

Scientific  Facts  —things  already  proved  and 
those  in  process  of  proving  by  the  world’s 
master  thinkers  and  discoverers  in  chemisrty, 
geology,  physics,  mineralogy,  biology,  astro- 
nomy, and  mathematics, 


Pottery  and  Porcelain— beautiful  colour  repro- 
ductions of  representative  Chinese  antique  por- 
celains, also  of  Japanese  and  European  ex- 
amples; exhaustive  account  of  the  ceramic  art 
in  all  lands;  materials,  firing,  decoration, 
glaze;  characteristic  methods  of  production. 

A Handy  Library  for  Students— just  what  an 
ambitious  student  needs  in  his  room  to  help 
him  supplement  classroom  work.  The  Britan- 
nica’s  41,000  articles  are  a university  in  them- 
selves. 


A Useful  Book  io  Parents— with  many  sug- 
gestions for  strengthening  the  bodily  and  men- 
tal character  of  children;  the  period  of  infancy, 
diet;  children’s  diseases;  how  to  tell  how  much  a 
healthy  baby  should  weigh. 

Hunting  and  Fishing— with  authoritative  pic- 
pictures  and  descriptive  articles  on  big  game, 
birds  and  fish  of  all  lands;  guns,  pistols,  fish- 
ing-rods, etc.;  the  best  districts  for  hunting 
and  fishing  on  all  continents. 

Manners  and  Customs— explaining  the  origin 
and  history  of  social  usages,  salutations  and 
forms  of  address,  weddings,  visiting  cards; 
characteristics  and  native  customs  of  peasants 
in  remote  districts. 


Interior  Decoration  and  Design— full  of  sug- 
gestions for  mural  decoration,  carving,  frescoes; 
representative  examples  of  glass,  furniture, 
enamels  and  embroidery,  etc.  Great  masters 
of  decoration  and  design. 


A Ready  Reference  Guide  to  Country  Dwellers 

care  of  the  lawn,  flower  beds  and  vegetable 
garden;  poultry  keeping,  bee  keeping;  how  to 
raise  any  kind  of  flower,  etc. 

A Temperance  Library— the  physical  effects  of 
alcohol  and  habit  drugs ; bodily  and  mental 
diseases  caused  by  their  use ; liquor  laws  _ in 
all  lands;  temperance  movements;  alcoholism 
and  crime,  etc. 

A Critical  Guide  to  Poetry— descriptive  and 
critical  accounts  of  all  the  world’s  great  poems 
in  any  language  and  of  all  ages,  besides  all 
forms  of  verse.  Lives  of  poets,  ancient  and 
modern. 


Classical  Literature-giving  the  best  guides  to 
Latin  and  Greek  classics  and  mythology,  de- 
scribing and  criticizing  famous  poems,  dramas, 
historical  works,  biographies  and  speeches. 

All  the  Arts  and  Crafts— with  beautiful  illus- 
trations of  famonus  work  of  art ; over  2,000 
articles  on  painting,  sculpture,  drawing,  en- 
graving, architecture ; various  kinds  of  crafts- 
manship; lives  of  all  the  great  artists. 

Exploration  and  Adventure— Ballooning,  moun- 
taineering, life  at  sea,  flight,  pearl-diving; 
strange  tribes  and  savage  races;  wild  beasts. 
The  story  of  Polar  and  other  explorations  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

Mental  Phenomena  and  Spiritualism— articles 
on  hypnotism,  thought  transference,  demojiiac 
possession,  psychic  research,  dreams,  appari- 
tions, hallucination,  trance,  second  sight,  etc. 

Every  Man  His  Own  Lawyer— giving  the 
layman  all  the  fundamental  principles  about 
business  law,  real  estate  law1,  tradeimark,  and 
patent  law;  marriage  and  divorce;  contracts, 
sales,  drawing  a will.  ; . 1 i 

International  Law— international  relations^  in 
peace  and  in  war;  neutrality ; . J^ockadq ; con- 
traband; Hague  Convention;  peace  congresses; 
laws  of  war;  prizes  of  war;  search;  spies,  etc. 


The  Outdoor  World— Nature  Study — giving 
authoritative  facts  about  all  living  things,  all 
growing  things,  and  the  wonders  of  nature; 
botanising;  birds’  eggs;  butterflies;  intelligence 
in  animals;  ants;  bees;  migration  of  birds; 
colours  of  the  sky ; clouds ; cyclones. 


Military  and  Naval  History  and  Science— 

with  accounts  of  famous  sea  fights,  land  battles, 
and  campaigns;  armies  and  navies  of  18 
nations ; strategy ; armour  plate ; naval  con- 
struction ; how  big  guns  are  made ; famous 
soldiers  and  sailors. 


You  can  purchase  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica at  HALF  COST  b/  ordering  the  new 
Handy  Volume  Issue  of  the  11th  Edition. 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is  now  placed 
easily  within  the  reach  of  the  man  of  limited 
means  : he  can  obtain  it  at  half  the  cost  of  the 
Cambridge  (large  paper)  issue  by  ordering  the 
Handy  Volume  issue. 

This  new  issue  is  in  no  sense  different  from 
the  Cambridge  issue,  except  that  it  is  printed 
from  smaller  type  upon  a smaller  page.  The 
Handy  Volume  issue  is  a wonderful  achievement 
in  fine  printing  and  a wonderful  triumph  of 
economy.  It  contains  everything  that  the  Cam- 
bridge issue  contains  : ALL  the  reading  matter, 
ALL  the  illustrations,  diagrams  and  maps; 
nothing  whatever  is  omitted,  altered  or  cur- 
tailed; line  for  line  and  word  for  word  each  page 
in  the  one  issue  is  identical  with  the  same  page 
in  the  other  issue.  But  by  using  smaller  type 
and  smaller  pages  the  cost  of  manufacturing  has 
been  halved,  and  this  economy  enables  the  cost  to 
the  purchaser  to  be  reduced  by  half. 

The  legibility  of  the  type  is  remarkable.  Owing 
to  the  clearness  of  type  and  the  high  excellence 
of  the  India  paper  and  the  press-work, _ the  letter- 
press  of  the  Handy  Volume  issue  is  actually 
easier  to  read  than  newspaper  type  of  double 
the  size.  In  fact,  a recent  test  proved  that  a 
man  with  good  eyesight  can  easily  read  a page 
of  the  Handy  Volume  issue  at  a distance  of  nearly 
four  feet. 

Not  only  in  contents,  but  in  quality  of  paper, 
of  press-work,  and  of  binding,  the  Handy  Volume 
issue  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  Cambridge 
issue,  being  finely  printed  on  the  best  India 
paper  and  bound  in  cloth  or  morocco  leather  of 
the  very  finest  quality.  (There  are  three  bindings 
to  choose  from— Cloth,  J Morocco,  and  Full 
Morocco). 

You  can  have  the  entire  29  vols.  despatched 
to  you  upon  a first  payment  of  only  21/- 

You  complete  the  purchase  at  your  conveni- 
ence— spreading  the  payments  over  24  months  or 
over  six  months,  as  you  please. 

This  means  that  you  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
the  use  of  the  Britannica  for  two  years  whilst 
you  are  paying  for  it — a period  during  which  you 
will  derive  from  it  daily  valuable  help  in  your 
business  and  in  your  home. 

21/-  is  a small  sum  to  expend  for  such  a pur- 
pose— it  is  a sum  which  would  hardly  pay  for 
your  month’s  consumption  of  tobacco  or  keep 
your  family  supplied  with  chocolates ; you  pro- 
bably spend  far  more  than  that  upon  an  even- 
ing’s amusement  or  a day’s  outing.  Think  what 
this  21/-  will  secure  to  you — a library  of  accurate, 
interesting,  and  necessary  knowledge  upon  every 
subject  under  the  sun — a guide  to  a ^ complete 
education — an  assured  means  of  bettering  your 
position  financially,  socially,  and  intellectually. 

WHY  NOT  INVESTIGATE 

We  offer  you  facilities  for  the  fullest  and 
most  critical  investigation;  we  are  ready  to  place 
in  your  hands  evidence  which  will  enable  you 
to  decide  the  matter  for  yourself. 

FILL  IN  THE  COUPON  printed  below  and 
post  it  to  us,  and  we  will  send  you  an  interesting 
booklet,  beautifully  illustrated,  and  giving  you 
a full  description  of  the  Cambridge  issue  and  of 
the  HALF  COST  Handy  Volume  issue  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (11th  edition).  The 
booklet  contains  specimens  of  the  exact  sizes  of 
page  and  of  type  in  the  two  issues,  with  many 
pages  reproduced  from  the  Britannica,  as  well 
as  facsimiles  of  the  various  bindings  and  an 
Order  form  showing  the  easy  monthly  payment 
plan. 

Post  this  Coupon  To-day 

i To  the  Ft  CYCLOPEDIA  BRITANICA,  j 

125  High  Holborn  London,  W.C.l 

1 Please  send  me  your  Illustrated  Booklet  j 

■ describing  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  ; 

i (11th  Edition),  and  giving  facsimiles  of  j 

, ; the  bindings  and  sizes  of  type  and  page  ; 

■ of  the  Half-Price  Handy  Volume  and  the  I 
I Cambridge  issues,  together  with  sped-  ! 

: men  pages.  Also  an  Order  Form  show-  ; 

j mg  the  smftll  monthly  payment  plan.  ! 

' i NAME  Li. i 

i ADDRESS  i 

■ 21.3  i 


Please  write  very  plainly. 

FREE  FIVE  DAYS’  OPTION. 

To  allow  you  time  in  which  to  decide 
which  issue  of  the  Britannica  best  suits 
your  purpose  and  your  means,  a set  will 
be  reserved  in  your  name  for  five  days. 
This  does  not  bind  you  to  purchase,  but 
it  ensures  you  delivery  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 


NOTE. — If  this  Coupon  is  posted  in  an  OPEN 
envelope  only  Id.  postage  is  required. 
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JOIN  THE 

MODERATE  PARTY 

PROGRAMME 

1.  Reference  Irish  Problem  to  League  of  Nations. 

2.  Surrender  to  State  of  War  Profits  in  excess  of  £10,000  in  Individual  hands. 

3.  Surrender  to  State  of  all  property  in  individual  hands  in  excess  of  £100,000. 

Proceeds  from  2 and  3 to  be  earmarked  for  reduction  of  National  Debt,  and  one 

of  the  penalties  for  evasion  to  be  two  years  hard  labour. 

A General  Levy  on  Capital — the  policy  of  the  inexperienced  Labour  Party— is 
recognised  to  be  absurd,  whereas  every  Banker  knows  that  the  proposal  of  the 
Moderate  Party  is  practical  and  enforceable,  without  prejudicing  the  effective 
functioning  of  the  capitalistic  system. 


“ We  have  no  chance  of  security  unless  we  accept  the  doctrine 
of  the  League  of  Nations.” 

(Lord  Cowdray.) 

“ . . . . they  cannot  be  allowed  to  starve  as  long  as  there  is  a 
crust  in  the  national  cupboard.” 

“ You  will  not  stabilise  until  you  stabilise  both  your  foreign 
policy  and  your  financial  policy.” 

(Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  Inverness.) 

“ It  was  not  for  Dominion  Home  Rule  or  a Dual  Monarchy 
that  Padraig  Pearse  and  Tom  Clarke  and  others  gave  up  their 
lives  in  Easter  Week,  or  that  Terence  MacSwiney  gave  out  his 
life,  heart-beat  after  heart-beat,  in  an  English  prison.” 

(Dr.  MacCartan,  T.D.) 

“ It  was  not  a question  of  negotiations  or  concessions.  It  was 
a question  of  their  rights.” 

(Mr.  Liam  Mellowes.) 

“ Mistrust  between  peoples  would  cease  when  they  knew  all 
questions,  even  of  a fundamental  character,  could  be  settled  by  a 
court  of  justice,  not  according  to  force,  but  according  to  law. 
The  Great  Power  which  would  set  such  an  example  would  be 
saluted  by  the  acclamations  of  all  peoples.” 

(M.  Motta  (Switzerland),  League  of  Nations  Assembly,  Geneva, 
4th  October,  1921.) 

THE  PRIME  MINISTER, 

Sir, — As  your  correspondence  with  Mr.  de  Valera  was  nothing 
more  than  an  attenuated  indecency,  so  will  the  conference  dis- 
close itself  to  be  an  elaborated  joke.  While  preparing  for  the 
staging  of  this  farce  you  pretend  to  be  using  your  spare  time 
in  stabilising  our  foreign  and  financial  policy.  By  a system  of 
development  and  refinement  your  political  humbug  has  assumed 
the  character  of  a world-blight.  Consider  how  you  stand.  Three 
years  ago  you  were  told  by  the  Moderate  Party  that  Assisted 
Emigration  on  a vast  scale  was  a supreme  necessity  of  our 
economic  condition.  You  did  nothing.  Three  years  ago  you 

were  told  by  the  Moderate  Party  that  the  incubus  of  our 
National  Debt  called  for  an  immediate  limitation  of  individual 
wealth  to  ;£(ioo,ooo.  You  did  nothing.  Three  years  ago  you 
were  told  by  the  Moderate  Party  that  war  wealth  in  excess  of 
,£(10,000  should  be  surrendered  to  the  State.  You  did  nothing. 
Three  years  ago  the  Moderate  Party  urged  you  to  refer  Ireland 
to  the  League.  You  did  nothing.  It  seems  to  us  that  while  you 
pose  as  a great  man,  all  the  real  thinking  has  to  be  done  by 
the  Moderate  Party.  For  practical  purposes  the  Labour  Party 
is  non-existent — merely  a collecting  point  for  intellectual  con- 
tempt. In  you  we  have  at  the  head  of  the  British  Empire 
probably  the  best  talker  in  Europe — and  the  worst  thinker.  GET 
INTO  A ROOM  ALONE  AND  TRY  TO  LEARN  TO  THINK. 
The  first  need  of  the  world  is  political  security  without  a heavy 
cost  of  armaments.  Is  relatively  cheap  political  security  obtain- 
able without  general  submission  to  League  of  Nations  Law? 
Surely  there  is  only  one  answer  to  this  question.  How  are  we 
to  obtain  League  of  Nations  Law?  This  is  the  vital  question  for 
you,  for  Northcliffe,  for  the  editor  of  the  “ Spectator,”  and  for 
the  unemployed.  This  is  the  starting  point  for  economic  con- 
s ruction.  But  at  the  very  starting  point  you  disappear  in  a 
golden  cloud  of  glory  which  you  call  allegiance  to  the  Crown. 
You  won’t  allow  the  calm  and  majestic  development  of  League 
of  Nations  Law  for  Ireland,  which  is  more  likely  to  bring  about 
general  political  stability  than  any  London  or  Washington  Con- 
ference. The  editor  of  the  “ Spectator  ” — whose  chief  concern 
is  for  Japan  and  who  has  abandoned  the  Southern  Irish  to  Lenin 
and  the  Pope — issues  a proclamation  in  the  “ Nineteenth 
Century  ” and  settles  the  Pacific  problem  by  a concession  to 


fapan  of  a slice  of  the  main  land  of  Asia.  Northcliffe  spends 
his  pocket-money  on  a ridiculous  cable  to  England  warning  the 
Australians  to  populate  their  country  if  they  wish  to  keep  out 

the  Japanese.  Balfour  and  Cecil  purr  away  at  Geneva  like 

tom-cats.  Thus  do  we  stabilise  our  foreign  policy. 

As  to  our  financial  policy  tjie  position  is  very  simple  and  easy 
of  explanation.  A number  of  more  or  less  ridiculous  people  are 
now,  advising  you,  but  it  is  all  to  no  purpose.  All  the  necessary 
thinking  was  done  by  the  Moderate  Party  three  years  ago,  and 
you  must  simply  carry  out  our  instruction.  It  seems  hard  that 
History  will  not  write  you  down  a great  man.  But  you  must 
get  a great  deal  of  fun  out  of  life  pretending  to  be  great.  For 
others  the  consequence  is  untold  misery.  Inchcape  and  the  rest 
of  them  will  tell  you  that  our  Export  trade  is  the  supreme 

dominating  factor  in  our  economic  mechanism.  The  value  of 
our  exports  this  year  will  be  about  £600  millions.  You  will 
require  £500  millions  for  National  Debt  interest  and  sinking 

fund  and  Pensions.  There  are  two  courses  open  to  you.  You 
can  inflate  and  reduce  the  incubus  of  the  National  Debt  by 
depreciating  our  currency,  by  lowering  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  money  paid  for  interest.  Germany  has  already  done  this. 
Constructively  she  has  repudiated  three-fourths  of  her  National 
Debt.  But  her  indemnity  obligations  have  assumed  a grotesque 
form.  Her  economic  mechanism  is  doomed.  If  we  follow  suit 
two-thirds  of  the  world  will  go  back  to  barter.  The  depreciation 
of  our  currency  must  be  avoided  at  all  costs.  Where  the  choice 
is  between  inflation  and  deflation,  choose  deflation.  But  there  is 
ANOTHER  KIND  OF  DEFLATION,  very  effective,  very 
practicable.  The  deflation  of  individuals.  The  deflation  of  the 
very  rich.  Do  not  disturb  those  who  are  merely  well-to-do. 
Leave  them  alone.  Taxation  hits  them  hard  enough.  Deflate 
the  very  rich.  The  Northcliffe,  Beaverbrook,  Rothermere, 
Mond,  Guest,  Inchcape,  Cadbury,  Hulton,  Berry,  Burnham 
brigade.  For  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  reduction  of  the 
National  Debt  let  them  transfer  to  the  State  all  their  wealth 
in  excess  of  ,£(100,000.  Our  economic  system  is  breaking 
because  our  Bankers  have  deflated  the  system  without  deflating 
the  very  rich.  Surely  you  have  not  a softer  place  in  your  heart 
for  Sassoon  than  you  have  for  war-heroes?  By  your  decision 
in  this  matter  you  will  be  judged  in  the  days  to  come.  Here  is 
the  test  not  of  greatness — that  we  can  dismiss — but  of  charactei . 
Do  you  stand  for  the  war-heroes  or  the  war-rich?  Do  you 

stand  for  the  health  of  the  many  (milk  for  babies)  or  the  wealth 
of  the  few  (Mond)  ? By  your  power  to  develop  League  of 
Nations  Law,  by  your  insistence  upon  the  limitation  of  in- 
dividual wealth  in  order  to  reduce  the  incubus  of  the  National 

Debt,  you  will  be  finally  judged.  A man  or  a garrulous  buffoon? 

Yours,  etc., 

MODERATE  PARTY. 

P.S. — When  the  Irish  Conference  breaks  down,  do  not  throw 
up  your  hands  in  despair  and  leave  Ireland  to  the  War  Office 
and  Sir  Henry  Wilson.  The  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  will 
instruct  Mr.  de  Valera  to  accept  a League  of  Nations  decision, 
and  you  must  then  choose  between  what  Lord  Cowdray  calls 
the  doctrine  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  doctrine  of  Force. 
From  the  Brotherhood’s  point  of  view  the  Conference  is  a 
manoeuvre  for  position  and  nothing  more.  It  may  be  true  that 
Terence  MacSwiney  did  not  die  for  a Dual  Monarchy  ; but,  he 
did  die  for  a noble  purpose  ; and  if  his  name  shall  be  reverently 
associated  with  the  development  of  League  of  Nations  Law,  he 
will  share  with  Nurse  Cavell  the  supreme  honour  of  having 
carried  humanity  forward  to  a point  higher  than  patriotism,  by 
the  sublime  nature  of  his  own  sacrifice. 


If  you  wish  to  support  the  Moderate  Party,  write  to 
“MODERATE  PARTY,”  5 Nicholas  Lane,  LONDON,  E.C.  4. 

(Advt.) 
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Notes  of  the  Week 

THE  opening-  of  Parliament  and  the  production  of 
Mr.  Shaw’s  ‘Heartbreak  House’  took  place  appro- 
priately enoug-h,  on  the  same  day.  The  first  was 
only  the  Prime  Minister’s  curtain-raiser.  The  chief  items 
up  to  the  present  are  two  monologues  on  unemployment 
and  the  Irish  situation,  followed  by  a chorus  in  which 
the  whole  company  will  join.  The  chorus  of  course 
will  have  a certain  licence.  The  main  difficulty,  how- 
ever, which  confronts  the  Prime  Minister  is  not  un- 
employment or  the  Irish  negotiations,  but  the  differ- 
ences in  his  own  cabinet.  The  cabinet  is  splitting.  It 
is  divided  into  three  sections  on  the  Irish  question  and 
into  two  on  the  Unemployment  qustion.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session  it  is  as  well,  therefore,  to 
survey  the  position. 

Our  information  is  that  up  to  the  moment  when  the 
final  decision  to  negotiate  with  Mr.  de  Valera  was 
taken,  the  Liberal  wing  of  the  cabinet  was  threatening 
to  secede,  and  the  feeling  was  that  the  Prime  Minister 
was  really  prolonging  the  negotiations  and  indulging 
in  the  academic  niceties  of  correspondence  in  order  to 
make  a meeting  with  the  Irish  delegates  impossible. 
The  whole  Press  of  the  country,  however,  compelled 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  complete  the  negotiations  and 
bring  the  Irish  representatives  to  London.  The  boot 
was  then  on  the  other  leg.  The  Liberal  element  was 
satisfied  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  confronted  with 
this  position  : Sinn  Fein  was  demanding  an  indivisible 
Ireland.  Opposed  to  this  demand  stood  the  two  flanks 
of  Conservatism.  One  of  these  flanks  was  on  prin- 
ciple opposed  to  any  whittling  down  of  Ulster.  The 
other,  represented  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  was  less 
concerned  about  the  possible  bait  that  might  be  dangled 
before  Sinn  Fein  than  with  embarrassing  the  Prime 
Minister.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  cabinet 
differs  from  its  predecessors  in  one  remarkable  respect. 
To  old  cabinets  every  member  came  with  his  resigna- 
tion in  his  pocket.  To  this  one  almost  every  member 
comes  with  his  programme  as  Prime  Minister  in  his 
pocket,  ready  against  the  contingency  when  the  Prime 
Minister  shows  his  inability  to  manage  two  horses  at 
the  same  time. 


The  position  of  the  Prime  Minister  is  therefore  not 
a simple  one.  He  would  be  willing  to  bargain  with 
Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  but  the  Tories  will  not  let  him. 
He  might  be  willing  to  lead  the  negotiations  to  the 
point  of  collapse,  but  the  Liberals  will  not  let  him. 
What,  therefore,  is  he  to  do?  One  thing  may  be  relied 
upon.  His  ingenuity  will  not  fail  him.  He  has  seen 
all  the  possibilities  in  a flash.  If  the  discussions  are 
fruitful  and  a settlement  with  Ireland  is  reached  it  will 
have  been  reached  at  the  expense  of  splitting  the  Coali- 
tion. If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  fail,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister can  go  to  the  country  without  a pin  prick  of  con- 
science. He  will  be  in  the  position  of  a man  who  has 
tried  his  utmost  to  bring  peace  to  the  two  countries, 
of  a man  who  has  honourably  failed  in  a noble  endeav- 
our. To  put  the  matter  concisely,  therefore,  a peace 
already  concluded  will  not  be  such  a good  election  ory 
as  a straight  issue  on  a further  policy  of  repression  in  a 
lecalcitrant  country. 


The  worst  feature  of  the  unemployment  situation  is 
that  the  public  does  not  know — and  has  not  even  the 
assurance  that  the  Government  knows — the  extent  of 
unemployment.  Both  the  public  and  the  Government 
rely  on  the  reports  of  the  Labour  Exchanges  which  re- 
turn each  week  the  number  of  men  on  their  registers. 
To  endeavour  to  gauge  the  extent  of  unemployment  by 
these  means  is  as  if  one  estimated  those  who  belong 
to  the  Church  of  England  by  those  who  take  the  Com- 
munion. The  comparative  figures  which  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  gave  in  his  speech  of  October  igth  to  the  House 
of  Commons  illustrating  the  relative  volume  of  un- 
employment at  various  periods  in  recent  history  are 
therefore  worthless.  His  proposals  are  more  interest- 
ing. The  grant  of  ^300,000  for  the  emigration  of  ex- 
soldiers may  pay  the  passages-of  about  15,000  men  and 
leave  them  unprovided  with  capital.  That  suggestion, 
therefore,  whilst  it  does  not  lack  glamour,  will  not 
settle  the  difficulties  nor  diminish  unemployment..  The 
proposed  levy  under  the  insurance  scheme  starting  on 
November  3rd  which  will  provide  5s.  a week  for  a wife 
and  is.  for  each  child  is  another  “ drop  in  the  bucket.” 
The  loan  for  Guardians  to  enable  them  to  spread  the 
cost  of  relief  over  a period  neglects  the  experience  of 
Poplar.  The  Guardians  are  not  a good  agency  for  dis- 
tributing the  taxpayer’s  money.  Such  an  agency  is 
already  maintained  at  vast  cost  in  the  Labour 
Exchanges. 


The  most  interesting  proposals  are  those  which 
guarantee  credits  for  exporters  and  trade  loans.  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain.  If  credit  is  insecure  a loan 
will  not  be  granted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  overwhelmed  with  applications  and  .will 
find  some  difficulty  in  discriminating  between  the  various 
applicants  for  the  £25,000,000  for  capital  works  here 
and  abroad.  An  aspect  of  this  State  subsidising  of 
industry  is  that  it  may  well  portend  the  ultimate 
nationalisation  of  the  Banks,  which  is  a plank  in  the 
Labour  platform.  We  know  from  experience  that 
when  the  State  embarks  on  industrial  courses  it  finds  it 
difficult  to  stop  short.  Meanwhile,  as  regards  the 
proposals  as  a whole  they  do  not  pretend  to  be  anything 
more  than  palliatives.  But  the  time  for  well-conceived 
schemes  has  gone  by.  The  difference  in  the  cabinet  as 
to  the  generosity  of  the  schemes  has  ended  with  the 
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triumph  of  the  economists  headed  by  Sir  Robert  Horne, 
and  Dr.  Macnamara,  who  can  always  be  relied  on  for 
the  most  generous  suggestions,  knowing  full  well  that 
they  will  be  “ turned  down,”  has  been  overruled  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  having  made  his  proposals  as 
attractive  as  Sir  Robert  Horne  would  permit. 


War,  a great  war,  at  a comparatively  early  date,  is 
not  an  impossibility.  Most  people,  in  the  United  King- 
dom particularly,  have  rather  got  into  the  way  of  think- 
ing that,  after  all  the  blood  and  treasure  that  were 
poured  out  in  the  recent  colossal  conflict,  another  war 
on  anything  like  a large  scale  must  necessarily  be  so 
remote  as  to  be  altogether  negligible.  The  truth,  alas, 
is  quite  the  contrary.  Although  called  for  the  specific 
consideration  of  disarmament,  or  more  correctly  of  the 
reduction  of  armaments,  the  Washington  Conference, 
which  assembles  in  less'  than  a month,  may  justly  be 
looked  on  as  being  essentially  a deliberate  effort  to 
avoid,  or  at  all  events  postpone,  a great  war — to  be 
explicit,  war  between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 


For  some  time  there  has  been  talk  in  a loose  sort  of  way 
of  such  a war,  but  very  few  regard  it  seriously  as  a 
probability  of  the  near  future,  yet  this  is  precisely  what 
it  will  be  if  the  Conference  fails.  Now,  no  one  in  the 
West  wants  war;  after  four  years  of  terrible  fighting 
and  horrible  destruction  the  West  is  thoroughly  sick  of 
war;  it  wants  peace  above  everything — peace  and 
security  for  reconstruction  of  all  sorts,  for  the  renewal 
and  expansion  of  its  trade  and  commerce,  and  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  lot  of  its  people.  But  all  this  will 
not  prevent  war  from  coming.  Under  the  lead  of  our 
Government  our  newspapers  are  diplomatically  saying 
smooth  things  about  the  Conference,  but  we  deem  it  to 
be  our  duty  to  point  out  that  the  Conference  will  have 
to  face  a situation  that  is  full  of  danger  and  may  easily 
lead  to  war.  For  behind  the  question  of  armaments'  lies 
the  question  of  the  mastery  of  the  Pacific. 


The  question  of  the  mastery  of  the  Pacific,  or  simply 
of  the  Pacific,  resolves  itself  as  things  are  into  the( 
question  of  Japan.  If  Japan  were  not  the  Great  Power 
she  has  grown  to  be,  the  question  would  not  arise.  The 
American  Press,  which  is  full  of  the  matter  every 
day,  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  Japan,  and 
Japan  alone,  that  is  the  trouble  in  the  Pacific.  The 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  is  disliked  by  the  Americans 
solely  on  the  ground  that  it  supports,  or  seems  to  sup- 
port, Japan.  In  England,  absorbed  in  our  economic 
problems,  we  have  little  idea  of  the  strength  of  feeling, 
the  violence  even,  with  which  the  newspapers  of  the 
Unitd  States  as  a whole  present  the  view  that  it  is  Japan 
that  is  the  enemy. 


American  general  policy  has  for  years'  maintained  the 
particular  policy  of  the  open  door  as  regards  China,  and 
for  years  Japan  has  closed  that  door  wherever  she  could 
do  so,  while  all  the  time  protesting  that  she  was  holding 
it  open.  The  Americans  have  had  full  experience  of 
this  in  Manchuria,  and  they  know  very  well  that  the 
same  thing  will  occur  in  Shantung  if  Japan  remains  in 
that  province  of  China;  it  is'  this,  of  course,  which 
makes  Shantung  so  sore  a subject  with  them.  In 
Britain  we  are  assured  by  Japanese  propagandists,  who 
have  recently  been  very  active  among  us,  that  it  is  the 
naughty  militarist  party  in  Japan,  and  not  the  nice 
Japanese  people,  that  is  responsible  for  Japan’s  en- 
croachments on  China.  A few  days  ago  the  special 
correspondent  of  the  Times  telegraphed  from  Tokyo 
that  the  militarists  were  supreme  in  Japan.  The 
American  Press  states  that  Japan  is  armed  to  the  teeth, 
and  asks  why  this  is  so'.  The  answer  is  obvious. 


As  we  go  to  press  we  see  from  a statement,  evidently 
official,  that  the  leaders  of  the  political  parties  in  Poland 
have  informed  their  Government  that  they  are  satisfied 
with  the  partition  decision  respecting  Upper  Silesia 
pronounced  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  accepted  by  the  Supreme  Council.  It  is  stated  from 
Paris  that  the  Ambassadors’  Conference  will  immediately 
notify  both  Germany  and  Poland  of  the  exact  course  of 
the  boundary  that  is  to  be  run  through  the  industrial 
area,  and  will  detail  the  stipulations  made  for  the  con- 
tinued full-working  of  that  area.  Both  features  of  the 
decision  are  to  be  announced  simultaneously,  and  not, 
as  was  reported,  at  different  times.  We  are  glad  that 
any  doubt  there  was  regarding  this  has  been  cleared 
away,  for  it  looked  as  if  there  was  to  be  some  inter- 
ference with  the  carrying  out  of  the  plain  intention  of 
the  Council  of  the  League.  The  meaning  of  the  Polish 
statement  we  take  to  be  that  Poland  will  assent  to  the 
decision,  and  will  be  willing  to  enter,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, into  the  necessary  Convention  with  Germany  for 
giving  effect  to  the  economic  stipulations.  That  is  not 
surprising.  But  what  about  Germany?  Will  she  ac- 
cept the  decisions?  In  the  general  interest  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  she  will;  but  we  have  to  confess  that  at  the 
moment  the  signs  are  not  exactly  encouraging.  The 
forces  of  reaction  appear  to  be  growing  stronger,  and 
the  resignation  of  the  Wirth  Government  seems  to  be 
a certainty,  though  it  may  be  the  case  that  Dr.  Wirth 
himself  may  remain  in  a reconstructed  Cabinet. 


A telegram  from  its  special  correspondent  in  Berlin 
was  published  in  the  Daily  Chronicle  on  Thursday  to 
the  effect  that  the  German  Government  had  been 
approached  by  the  Polish  Minister  in  order  to  ascertain 
if  it  is  prepared  to  open  discussions  with  Warsaw  with 
a view  to  a far-reaching  agreement  between  the  two 
countries.  The  message  says  it  is  believed  that  the 
German  reply  will  be  favourable,  though  it  may  not  be 
given  till  the  political  situation  becomes  more,  stable. 
That  is  the  trouble.  For  the  political  crisis  in  Ger- 
many has  reached  a still  more  acute  stage,  partly  on 
account  of  the  Upper  Silesia  decision,  partly  because  of 
the  fall  in  the  mark  which  has  a political  as  well  as  an 
economic  significance,  and  partly  because  of  the  narrow 
majority  of  the  Wirth  coalition,  all  of  which  help  the 
reactionaries.  It  is  impossible  to  be  blind  to  the 
importance  of  the  Berlin  municipal  elections  as  indicat- 
ing the  situation.  The  result  showed  that  the 
Moderate  German  parties  are  losing  ground.  Though 
the  Majority  Socialists  remained  the  strongest  party, 
and  the  Independent  Socialists'  were  next,  the  greatest 
success  was  won  by  the  Monarchist  National  People’s 
party,  which  came  out  third  in  the  list.  Formerly  the 
Socialists  together  had  an  absolute  majority,  but  have 
now  lost  it.  The  Monarchist  National  People  s Party 
is  determinedly  opposed  to  the  Versailles  Treaty,  and 
denounces  the  reparations ; and  as  it  is  backed  by  great 
wealth  it  is  able  to  make  every  use  of  propaganda. 


On  Wednesday,  October  19th,  Mr.  Wickham  Steed, 
the  editor  of  the  Times,  delivered  himself  to  the  students 
of  journalism  at  London  University  of  a new  areopa- 
gitica — adapted,  of  course,  to  the  circumstances  of.  our 
time.  In  days  when  the  Independence  of  the  Press  is  in 
some  quarters  being  interpreted  as  the  independence  of 
the  proprietor  it  is  well  to  be  reassured  of  the  truth  from 
so  high  an  authority.  Mr.  Wickham  Steed  said, . in 
effect,  that  the  Press  must  be  independent  of  everything 
but  its  public.  He  spoke  well.  The  guarantee  of  a 
free  Press  is  indeed  the  degree  of  its  responsibility  to 
its  readers.  What  the  public  has  most  to  fear  is  not 
that  a great  man  shall  be  able  to  say  ” La  presse  c’est 
moi,”  but  that  a small  man  can  boast  of  la  presse  entre- 
tenue.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Steed  on  a speech  which 
rang  true  to  a great  tradition.  He  did  not  say  any- 
thing about  interviews. 
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On  previous  occasions  we  have  noticed  the  in- 
adequacy with  which  news:  of  India  was  presented  in 
our  papers.  This  week  we  are  told,  all  too  vaguely, 
that  the  Moplah  rebellion  is  becoming  so  serious  that 
the  Government  of  India  is  about  to  launch  a great 
offensive  against  the  insurgents.  It  is  not,  however, 
with  respect  to  India  alone  that  we  note  this  poverty  of 
information  on  the  part  of  our  Press,  or  a large  portion 
of  it.  Both  Persia  and  Afghanistan  are  vastly  impor- 
tant in  connexion  with  India,  but  it  was  from  the 
Temps  of  Monday  that  we  learned  that  the  Persian- 
Afghan  Treaty  had  been  made  public  in  Tehran,  and 
that  it  contained  a clause  providing  that  if  either  Persia 
or  Afghanistan  is  at  war  with  a third  Power,  the  other 
will  immediately  proceed  to  its  assistance,  and  use  all 
its  resources  to  prevent  the  success  of  that  Power. 
Surely  this  news  was  striking  enough  not  only  to  be 
given,  but  to  be  given  some  prominence,  in  our  journals. 
We  are  aware,  too,  that  complaints  are  often  made  with 
good  reason  of  the  scantiness  of  the  news  from  the 
Far  East  that  is  published  in  London,  yet  a full  news- 
service from  that  quarter  is  eminently  desirable,  particu- 
larly at  present.  It  seems  strange  but  it  is  true  that 
more  Far  East  news  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  the 
French  papers  than  in  ours;  the  American  Press  con- 
stantly prints  as  a matter  of  course  long  messages  from 
Peking,  Shanghai,  and  Tokyo. 


It  is  a pity  that  our  politicians,  who,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  have  no  special  qualifications  for  the 
honour,  should  invariably  take  it  upon  themselves  to 
interpret  the  mind  of  the  country  upon  every  official 
occasion.  Last  Monday’s  dignified  ceremony  at  the 
Abbey  was  made  the  opportunity  for  a speech  by  the 
Premier.  At  such  times  as  this  it  is  desirable  that 
something  eminently  noble  and  beautiful  be  said,  and  a 
politician  is  hardly,  the  person  to  voice  such  an  utter- 
ance. If  a man  of  proved  fitness  cannot  be  chosen 
from  among  the  writers  or  public  men  of  the  day,  it  is 
better  that  a soldier  should  undertake  the  task,  since  he 
is  at  all  events  likely  to  appreciate  the  emotions  evoked. 
In  this  respect  it  is  significant  that  on  Monday  the  two 
speeches  worthy  of  the  occasion  were  those  of  the 
American  Ambassador,  a writer,  and  General  Pershing, 
a soldier. 


Cambridge  University,  which  last  year  refused  the 
rights  of  equal  membership  to  women,  was  on  1 hurs- 
day  in  the  throes  of  a second  ballot  on  the  subject  to 
discover  whether  or  not  it  had  changed  its  mind.  The 
result  is  expected  to  be  close,  as  the  die-hards  are  still 
in  considerable  force;  but  in  an  endeavour  to  repair 
what  was  evidently  felt  to  be  the  injustice  of  the  orig- 
inal decision,  it  was  ordained  that  all  votes  must  be 
registered  personally  at  the  Senate  House,  thus  eliminat- 
ing a large  proportion  of  the  older  and  more  conserva- 
tive element.  The  whole  of  the  liberties  originally 
proposed  are  not  incorporated  in  the  new  scheme, 
which  has  been  devised  as  a compromise.  But  which- 
ever way  the  voting  has  gone  this  time,  Cambridge  can- 
not long  resist  a change  rendered  inevitable  by  the 
action  of  her  sister  university.  It  would  be  as  well  to 
do  now  with  a good  grace  what  must  otherwise  be  ulti- 
mately done  with  a bad  one.  In  the  latter  event  Cam- 
bridge will  be  in  some  danger  of  being  known  as  the 
home  of  lost  opportunities. 


A case  which  is  more  interesting  for  the  light  which 
it  throws  on  the  decline  of  dandyism  than  from  the  legal 
aspect,  was  last  Monday  before  the  Courts.  A Dr. 
Theodore  Lierhammer  sued  a firm  of  tailors  trading  in 
Sackville  Street  for  damages  for  the  detention  of  his 
clothes  during  the  plaintiff’s  absence  from  England  in 
the  period  of  the  War.  It  was  really  a case  for  moral 
and  intellectual  damages,  because  the  owner  of  a 
rariegated  wardrobe  must  find  himself  now,  especially 
in  Poland,  without  the  suit  that  fits  his  mood.  For, 
after  all,  clothes  are  much  more  a matter  of  mood  than 
Df  occasion.  We  confess,  quite  frankly,  that  we  some- 
times sigh  for  a breath  of  those  ages  in  which  a dull 
sense  of  morality  did  not  obscure  a vivid  sense  of  the 
picturesque.  The  craftsmanship  of  a dandy  and  the 
supreme  art  of  a Maccaroni  are  capable  of  no  less  a 
perfection  than  other  creations.  But  clothes  have 
ceased  to  express  personality  except  in  their  idiosyn- 
crasies. Mr.  Winston  Churchill  is  driven  to  rely 
merely  on  the  eccentricity  of  a frock-coat  or  the  oddity 
of  a hat  to  announce  his  presence.  He  cannot  carry 
a sword  at  an  aggressive  angle  nor  wear  scarlet  knee 
breeches  like  his  ancestor.  And  Mr.  Austen  Chamber- 
lain  must  depend  on  an  eye-glass  to  interpret  his  in- 
dividuality. We  have  lost,  indeed,  the  art  which  could 
discreetly  decorate  the  body  with  refined  magnificence 
and  reached  an  epoch  in  which  our  social  and  political 
leaders  must  needs  relieve  themselves  from  sartorial 
routine  by  using  their  bodies  as  hoardings  for  their  own 
advertisement. 


Why  is  nothing  done  to  curb  the  crudities  and  ex- 
cesses of  the  Communist  organisation  in  this  country? 
This  body,  composed  of  a few  extremists,  is  not  slow 
to  seize  the  opportunity  presented  to  it  by  the  industrial 
conditions  of  the  moment.  Unemployed  and  hungry 
men  form  excellent  material  for  the  revolutionary 
fanatic  to  work  upon.  But  it  is  not  among  the  adult 
population  so  much  as  among  children  that  the  most 
insidious  mischief  is  being  done.  For  in  the  so-called 
Socialist  Sunday  Schools  throughout  the  country 
many  thousands  of  impressionable  children  are  being 
educated  in  the  belief  that  revolution  is  not  merely  a 
desperate  remedy  to  be  applied  only  in  the  last  resort 
but  an  end  actually  desirable  in  itself.  England  is 
or  was — justly  proud  of  her  liberties,  but  this  seems  to 
us  to  be  carrying  the  ideal  of  freedom  altogether  too 
far. 


It  appears  probable,  however,  that  these  anarchists 
are  allowed  their  licence  for  a purpose.  The  Com- 
munist party  constitutes  that  extreme  element  in  labour 
which  provides  the  Coalition  Government  with  a con- 
venient cry  against  the  “ dangerousness  ” of  their  most 
formidable  political  rivals.  Suppress  Communism, 
and  one  of  the  Coalition’s  best  election  cries  is  gone. 
Further,  it  is  the  extremists  who  render  impossible  any- 
working  agreement  between  moderate  Labour  and  In- 
dependent Liberals,  so  that  at  by-elections  the  Oppo- 
sition vote  is  split  to  the  resulting  advantage  of  the 
Coalition  candidate.  These  are  considerations  by  no 
means  unlikely  to  appeal  to  astute  whips  and  party 
organisers,  but  less  likely  to  be  approved  by  those  who 
have  the  fortunes  of  their  country,  rather  than  their 
party,  at  heart. 


To  the  notorious  cases  of  Mr.  Norman  Weisz  and 
Mrs.  Gooding  must  now  be  added  the  minor  but 
significant  case  of  a lad  named  James,  who  appealed 
at  the  Worcester  Quarter  Sessions  against  the  sentence 
of  five  strokes  with  the  birch  previously  passed  on  him 
for  the  theft  of  tennis  balls  from  a dub  at  Redditch. 
His  appeal  was  allowed,  as  an  alibi  was  successfu  y 
established;  but  the  sentence  had  already  been  carried 
into  effect.  This  is  clearly  another  instance  of  °Yer' 
zealousness  on  the  part  of  the  police  and  insufficient 
investigation  by  the  presiding  magistrate  _ An  alibi 
should  not  be  harder  to  establish  at  a first  trial  than  at 
a second,  given  a fair  hearing  and  full  opportunity.  I 
this  instance,  in  which  the  boy’s  parents  were  so  cer- 
tain of  his  innocence  as  to  consider  it  worth  while  to 
clear  his  character  after  he  had  actually  undergone 
punishment,  proof  must  have  been  unusually  clear. 
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THE  MAN  AND  THE  CRISIS 

IT  is  a common-place  of  history  and  the  pride  of 
English  history  that  the  crisis  brings  forth  the  man. 

It  is  less  common  either  in  history  or  fiction  for  the 
man  to  be  able  to  command  the  crisis  when  he  needs  it. 
This  has  been  the  singular  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  The  methods  are  simple,  and,  strangely 

enough,  although  they  have  assumed  the  proportions  of 
a routine  they  still  remain  effective.  In  all  negotiations, 
whether  with  international  powers  or  influential 
organizations  at  home,  the  procedure  followed  is  invari- 
able. The  first  stage  of  the  discussions  is  remitted  to 
the  Minister  concerned.  When  it  becomes  obvious  that 
the  limits  of  his  authority  do  not  permit  him  to  settle 
the  question,  and  when,  therefore,  an  atmosphere  of 
crisis  has  been  created,  the  Prime  Minister  comes  down 
as  a supernatural  being,  summons  the  contending 
parties  to  his  presence  with  an  air  of  “ Why  have  I not 
heard  of  this  before?”  makes  an  offer  far  in  excess  of 
that  which  the  individual  Minister  would  have  been 
empowered  to  make,  and  takes  the  applause.  This  sort 
of  thing  may  make  him  a great  man,  but  it  shows  him 
a poor  constitutionalist.  In  every  case  he  precedes  the  ■ 
decision  of  a cabinet  upon  which  he  can  always  rely  for 
confirmation  of  his  offers,  for  no  cabinet  would  take 
upon  itself  the  public  opprobrium  of  refusing  to  endorse 
a pact.  An  incidental  result  of  these  constitutional 
innovations  has  been  that  extra-Parliamentary  bodies 
of  great  power  and  influence  have  grown  up  in  the 
State  which  vie  with,  if  they  do  not  overtop,  the  prestige 
of  Parliament  and  the  consecrated1  authority  of  the 
cabinet.  In  dealing  with  Unity  House  and  Russell 
Square  no  less  than  with  the  Federation  of  British 
Industries,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  applied  the  analogy 
of  an  executive  officer  of  the  Crown  negotiating  with 
Foreign  Powers.  The  only  difference  is  that  in  his 
relations  with  the  Miners’  Federation  and  the  National 
Union  of  Railwaymen  he  has  observed  a courtesy  and 
deference  which  be  has  not  always  thought  fit  to  bestow 
on  the  representatives  of  certain  Foreign  nations.  It  is 
thus  that  these  extra-Parliamentary  bodies  have 
assumed  a consequence  and  authority  in  the  State  which 
menace  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Englishmen.  They 
have  direct  access,  outside  the  ordinary  Parliamentary 
channels,  to  the  Executive  Authority,  and  they  deal 
with  the  Executive  Authority  on  an  equal  footing. 

The  germs  of  autocracy  have  always  lain  dormant  in 
our  constitution  and  if,  during  the  past  few  years,  they 
have  become  apparent  it  is  not  because  it  is  tbe  ambition 
of  the  Prime  Minister  to  exercise  arbitrary  power  but 
rather  because  he  appears  to  seek  to  achieve  the  posi- 
tion of  universal  arbitrator.  It  would  be  foolish  to  credit 
him  with  being  a Lenin,  a Bela  Kun,  or  even  a Crom- 
well. The  assumption  of  any  formal  dictatorship  is, 
we  firmly  believe,  as  foreign  to  his  temperament  as  it 
would  be  to  the  intention  of  Mr.  Asquith.  Neverthe- 
less the  course  he  is  treading  can  have  no  other  conclu- 
sion. He  has  consistently  pursued  the  policy  of  making 
himself  indispensable.  In  following  the  course  of  “ Go 
and  talk  it  over  with  the  Minister  concerned  and  if  that 
does  not  settle  it  let  me  know,”  it  is  not  that  he  has 
pretended  to  despise  either  the  cabinet  as  a whole  or 
individual  members  of  it,  but  that  he  has  created  the 
impression  that  he  is  a kind  of  referee  in  the  dispute 
who  has  been  watching  the  brooding  trouble  from  a 
distance,  and  will  appear  as  if  by  magic  at  the  critical 
moment  to  wave  his  wand  and  charm  away  troubles. 
And  thus  dominating  the  horizon  of  English  politics  is 
the  mysterious  and  wonderful  presence  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  The  public  has  come  to  regard  Parliament 
and  the  departments  as  a skein  of  red  tape  from  which 
they  can  only  be  released  by  a single  man.  The  process 
by  which  every  section  of  the  community  has  come  to 
regard  this  single  man  as  its  friend  and  indispensable 
ally  is  worthy  of  analysis.  The  consecrated  method 
of  “ panem  et  circenses  ” has  of  course  played  its  part. 
The  less  fortunate  sections  of  the  community  have  been 
provided  lavishly  with  doles  from,  the  public  purse.  In 


almost  every  instance  a new  or  an  increased  provision 
has  succeeded  a promise  made  by  the  Prime  Minister  in 
a moment  of  emotion. 

The  events  of  the  past  few  days  are  but  a particular 
application  of  the  principles  of  conduct  which  we  have 
just  defined.  For  the  last  two  months  individual  Min- 
isters and  cabinet  committees  have  been  allowed  to  toy 
with  the  problem  of  unemployment.  The  whole 
countiy,  and,  not  least,  the  unemployed  people  them- 
selves, knew  of  very  certainty  that  no  satisfactory 
measures  would  be  propounded  until  the  Prime  Minister 
brushed  his  colleagues  aside  with  an  impatient  “ Well, 
if  you  cannot  settle  this,  I suppose  I must.”  The 
scene  was  elaborately  prepared.  Amidst  the  fastnesses 
of  Gairloch  sat  the  Prime  Minister  of  England. 
Although,  like  the  sorceress  at  Delphi,  he  was  hidden 
from  the  popular  gaze,  there  nevertheless  came  to  him 
a pilgrimage  of  Viceroys  and  Field-Marshals,  Ministers 
of  the  Crown  and  deputations  bearing  the  freedom  of 
ancient  cities — these— and  many  of  more  humble  origin 
— flocked  to  hear  the  Sibylline  words.  There  also 
came  a more  significant  deputation.  The  Mayors  of 
the  London  Boroughs  made  a long  and  arduous  journey 
to  hear  the  oracle  o«  which  depended  the  livelihood  of 
those  for  whom  they  spoke.  The  Premier  was  ill  and 
could  not  see  them.  Yet  saying  he  “ would  ne’er  con- 
sent, consented,”  he  informed  them'  that  a Committee  of 
his  Ministers  had  the  matter  well  in  hand.  But  he  also 
told  them,  in  effect,  that  if  this  Committee  could  not 
arrive  at  a conclusion — which  was  probable — he  would 
himself  in  due  course  investigate  the  problem.  He 
then  sat  down  to  write  the  scenario  of  the  second  act. 
Parliament  would  meet.  Should  he  make  his  entry 
on  the  rise  of  the  curtain?  No.  This  would  be  lack- 
ing in  dramatic  effect.  His  henchman,  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  would  announce  that  the  country  “ must 
be  patient,  must  rest  awhile.”  Then,  on  the  second 
day  the  Prime  Minister  appears.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons is  crowded  to  suffocation  and  in  a great  oration 
he  sounds  chords  which  revive  all  the  great  traditions 
of  Liberalism,  Conservatism,  and  of  Labour.  He  will 
give  doles — more  doles — to  starving  men;  aye,  and  to 
their  dependents.  He  will  assist  trade,  and  the  whole 
credit  of  the  Government  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  manufacturers.  He  will  bring  peace  to  Europe 
and  bind  its  wounds.  He  will  stabilise  the  currencies. 
Here  is  the  gist  of  the  proposals.  Are  they  practic- 
able ? That  does  not  matter.  What  do  they  involve  ? 
That  matters  still  less.  They  sound  well.  Why,  but 
for  the  limitations  imposed  by  an  imperious  need  of 
economy,  he  would  have  done  far  more  ! 


THE  SILESIAN  COMPROMISE 

HAS  the  League  of  Nations  been,  in  Commander 
Kenworthy’ s graceful  phrase,  “ allowed  to 
make  a fool  of  itself  over  Upper  Silesia”? 
Since  we  wrote  last  week,  the  plan  of  settlement  devised 
by  the  Council  of  the  League,  though  still  unpublished 
officially,  has  been  more  fully  disclosed,  and  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  a long  apologia  by  Mr.  Balfour. 
Are  we  to  agree  with  him  that  “ if  the  two  parties  are 
prepared  to  show  ordinary  prudence  and  an  ordinary 
sense  of  self-interest,  they  will  be  able  to  make  a work- 
ing proposition  of  the  scheme  which  was  laid  before 
them  ”?  Well,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  find 
ground  for  disagreeing  with  a statement  so  character- 
istically guarded  and  vague  as  that.  We  said,  indeed, 
much  the  same  thing  in  plainer  language  a week  ago. 
But  a commendation  so  conditioned  does  not,  unfor- 
tunately, rule  out  the  possibility  that  Commander  Ken- 
worthy was  right  in  saying  that  “ any  partition  of 
Upper  Silesia  would  be  an  economic  crime,  not  only 
against  the  province  itself  and  against  Germany,  but 
also  against  Poland  and  the  rest  of  Central  Europe.” 
The  “ if  ” in  this  case  is  a very  large  one  indeed. 

At  one  time,  before  the  matter  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  League,  and  when  it  was  a question  of  par- 
tition pure  and  simple  without  any  mitigating  economic 
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arrangements,  we  held  the  view  expressed  with  so  much 
pungency  in  the  words  just  cited.  That  view,  it  is 
obvious,  must  be  reconsidered  when  so  substantial  a 
change  in  the  elements  of  the  situation  is  made  as  is 
involved  in  the  League’s  elaborate  proposal  for  the  pre- 
serving of  economic  unity  alongside  of  political  parti- 
tion. Nothing  can  make  any  difference  to  the  truth 
that  the  ham-stringing  of  industry  in  Upper  Silesia 
would  do  infinite  harm  to'  the  economic  life  of  Europe, 
which  is  in  no  condition  to  stand  any  such  shock.  Mr 
Balfour  is  quite  candid  about  this;  he  admits  that  the 
vivisection  of  this  industrial  region  can  only  be  re- 
garded with  “ a certain  feeling  of  horror,”  and  that 
there  must  be  “ inconvenience,  perhaps  serious  incon- 
venience, connected  with  the  process,”  howsoever  its 
effects  may  be  softened.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
the  truth  that  agreement  to  hand  over  the  region  to 
Germany  as  a whole,  or  to  Poland  as  a whole,  has  been 
found  absolutely  unattainable,  not  only  as  between  the 
Powers,  but  in  the  Council  of  the  League.  A com- 
promise had  to1  be  made;  and  the  merits  of  this  com- 
promise, as  such,  and  the  prospect  of  its  working  in 
practice,  are  all  that  can  now  be  profitably  discussed. 

It  is,  to  begin  with,  much  more  favourable  to  Poland 
than  had  been  generally  expected.  The  minorities  left 
under  alien  rule  balance  one  another  roughly;  but  as 
regards  the  division  of  wealth,  Poland  has  much  the 
best  of  it.  It  is  true  that  an  automatic  scream,  of  pro- 
test goes  up  from  Warsaw;  and  in  France,  where,  as 
Cardinal  Mazarin  observed,  anything  can  happen,  the 
League’s  plan  has  been  attacked  in  the  Chamber  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  “ unduly  generous  to  Germany.”  But 
those  who  rule  in  Poland  are  probably  as  much  sur- 
prised as  anyone  at  a decision  which  gives  them,  for 
instance,  the  political  ownership  of  half  of  the  coal 
mines  and  nine-tenths  of  the  unworked  deposits.  That 
decision  becomes  a little  less  surprising,  it  must  be 
said,  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  two  of  the  four  gentle- 
men who  devised  the  settlement  for  the  League  are  the 
Spanish  and  Brazilian  Ambassadors  to  Paris,  where 
windows  are  not  unbreakable,  and  that  a third  is  a 
distinguished  citizen  of  Belgium,  which  is  the  close  ally 
of  France.  The  least  one  can  say  is  that  what  has  been 
decided  is  the  thing  that  is  easiest  at  the  moment  for 
all  parties,  excepting  Germany. 

The  fact  remains  that  Germany’s  interest  lies  in  mak- 
ing the  best  of  an  arrangement  which  is,  at  any  rate,  a 
fat  better  one  than  she  would  have  got  if  our  own 
Government  had  not  persisted  to  the  last,  until  the 
Supreme  Council  washed  its  hands  of  the  matter,  in 
urging  the  argument  for  economic  unity.  It  did  so 
with  such  vigour  that  it  was  morally  impossible  for  the 
League’s  committee  to  leave  that  argument  out  of  ac- 
count. There  was  a certain  pathos  about  the  unshake- 
able  conviction  of  Berlin  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  could, 
and  would,  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  that  committee, 
after  publicly  declaring  that  a wholly  impartial  finding 
was  what  was  asked  of  the  League.  Perhaps  Berlin 
was  not  without  some  right  to  think  so;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  pressure  was  never  attempte  1 by  the  British 
Government,  while  that  of  France  could  well  afford  to 
leave  the  committee  to  its  own  devices.  For  the  reasons 
already  intimated,  M.  Briand  will  have  felt  that  the  re- 
sult was  very  unlikely  to  be  su  h as  would  justify  his 
enemies  in  adding  the  invocation  of  the  League’s  good 
offices  to  the  abandons  successifs  with  which  he  is 
charged. 

The  fact  that  the  compromise  is  overweighted  on  the 
Polish  side  does  not,  we  say,  diminish  the  interest  that 
Germany  has  in  falling  in  with  the  arrangement  and 
doing  her  utmost  to  make  it  work.  This  must  be  quite 
apparent  to  the  German  industrials,  who*  have  never 
been  accused  of  disregarding  the  main  chance,  and 
whose  business  policy  since  the  war  has  been  founded 
on  a clear-eyed  recognition  of  the  truth  that  half  a loaf 
is  better  than  no  bread.  Dr.  Wirth  may  resign;  he 
will,  if  the  Reichstag  can  keep  its  head,  immediately 
return  with  a reconstructed  Ministry.  He  may  de- 
clare that  the  Paris  programme  of  reparations  is  now 


patently  unrealizable;  but  only  politicians  with 
“ pledges  ” to  think  about  ever  pretended  to  think  it 
could  be  realized.  Germany,  we  believe,  is  ready  to 
attempt,  when  the  excitement  calms  down,  to  ‘‘  make 
a working  proposition  ” of  this  settlement  during  the 
fifteen  years  fixed  as  the  period  of  the  economic  inter- 
regnum', and  to  plan  for  a permanent  arrangement  on 
the  same  lines. 

Is  Poland  likely  to  act  in  the  same  spirit? 
It  is  stated  that  Marshal  Pilsudski  is  to  ride 
at  the  head  of  the  Polish  troops  into  the  large 
towns  of  the  new  territory,  which  for  centuries  have 
been  German.  It  may  be  felt  in  Warsaw  that  Poland 
having  a far  larger  proportion  of  her  people  under  arms 
than  any  other  country  save  France,  must  keep  her 
army  employed;  but  one  can  imagine  a wiser  and  safer 
use  of  it  than  marching  it  in  triumph  through  Katto- 
witz,  for  example,  where  Germans  predominate  by 
about  six  to  one,  or  Konigshutte,  which  is  three-fourths 
German.  We  wish  one  could  be  sure  that  the  stark 
lunacy  of  such  proceedings  must  be  apparent,  on  second 
thoughts,  to  the  Polish  Government;  but  one  can  only 
hope  so.  With  that  spirit  at  work,  the  compromise 
settlement,  good  enough  on  paper,  will  lead  only  to  the 
mass-emigration  of  the  German  minority,  the  destruc- 
tion of  a vital  centre  of  the  world’s  work,  and  the  dis- 
appearance of  all  hope  of  enduring  peace  in  Central 
Europe. 


WAS  SHAKESPEARE  PATRIOTIC? 

By  Frank  Harris 

I HAVE  seen  in  English  prints  recently  a dozen 
allusions  to  Shakespeare’s  patriotism,  and  on 
August  7 I was  surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  J.  C. 
Squire  took  the  ordinary  view  of  this  question  and 
put  it  forward  positively.  In  the  course  of  an  article 
on  Croce,  the  Italian  dry-as-dust  critic  of  Shake- 
si  eare,  he  wrote  in  the  Observer  : “ If  there  is  one 
thing  clear  about  Shakespeare  it  is  that  he  felt  a 
peculiar  affection  for  his  own  country  and  that  (since 
he  was  far  too  intelligent  not  to  have  put  the  question 
to  himself)  he  was  prepared  to  defend  his  patriotism 
on  practical  grounds.”  Now  this  is  the  ordinary 
opinion  and  something  more.  Mr.  Squire  does 
ascribe  to  Shakespeare  something  of  his  own  intelli- 
gence and  sees  that,  if  his  assumption  is  correct, 
Shakespeare  would  certainly  have  been  prepared  to 
defend  his  love  of  England. 

But  to  Mr.  Squire,  Shakespeare  is  an  entity,  not  a 
human  being  who  grew  and  whose  opinions  nearly  all 
changed  with  his  growth. 

To  clear  the  ground  we  must  admit  that  patriotism 
in  its  extremest  form  has  always  been  popular  in 
England.  Did  not  Mr.  Lloyd  George  once  declare 
that  Britain  was  the  most  beautiful  country  in  the 
world?  Everyone  admitted  it,  he  added  naively, 
which  reminds  me  that  President  Kruger  told  me 
once  in  the  same  spirit,  that  everyone  who  used  his 
eyes  could  see  that  the  sun  went  round  the  earth. 
But  as  love  of  country  is  perennially  popular  in 
Britain,  when  we  find  a young  dramatist  beating  the 
patriotic  drum  very  loudly  we  should  take  his  paeans 
with  a certain  discount.  Still  it  is  probable,  certain 
even,  if  you  will,  that  young  Shakespeare,  writing  in 
the  time  of  the  Armada,  did  feel  a good  deal  of 
patriotic  fervour.  In  the  famous  passage  in 
‘ Richard  II,’  he  tries,  as  Mr.  Squire  guessed  he  would, 
to  give  a reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in  him. 

This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  sceptr’d  isle, 

This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 

This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise, 

This  fortress  built  for  nature  by  herself 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war, 

This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world, 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea 
Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a wall 
Or  as  a moat  defensive  to  a house, 

Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands, 
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This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England, 

This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings, 

Fear’d  by  their  breed  and  famous  by  their  birth, 

Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home, 

For  Christian  service  and  true  Chivalry, 

As  in  the  sepulchre  in  stubborn  Jewry 
Of  the  world’s  ransom,  Blessed  Mary’s  Son, 

This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear,  dear  land, 

Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world 

“ This  land  of  such  dear  souls  ” shows  that  Shake- 
speare was  willing’  to  justify  his  patriotic  feeling. 

The  ‘ King  John  ’ was  written,  in  my  opinion, 
about  the  time  of  the  Armada,  and  everyone 
remembers  the  end  of  it  phrased  by  the  famous 
Bastard  : 

This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall, 

Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a conqueror, 

But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 

Now  these  her  princes  are  come  home  again, 

Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms, 

And  we  shall  shock  them.  Nought  shall  make  us  rue, 

If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true. 

This  “ if  ” should  be  kept  in  mind,  I think  : it  is 
s’gnificant.  If  England  rests  true  to  her  best  self, 
Shakespeare  tells  us,  it  will  be  well  with  her. 

The  patriotism  in  ‘ Henry  V.’  is  more  general, 
louder-lunged,  and  more  emphatic,  but  not  so 
sincere.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  says  : 

Oh,  noble  English  that  could  entertain 

With  half  their  forces,  the  full  pride  of  France. 

and  the  chorus  echoes  him  : 

Oh,  England ; model  to  thy  inward  greatness, 

Like  little  body  with  a mighty  heart. 

Even  the  famous  speech  of  King  Henry  seems  to  me 
mere  echo,  Shakespeare  ventriloquizing,  so  to  speak. 
Even  the  words  which  induced  Carlyle  to  say  there 
was  “ a good  stroke,  too,  in  this  Shakespeare,”  do 
not  ring  true  : 

And  you,  good  yeomen, 

Whose  limbs  were  made  in  England,  show  us  here 

The  mettle  of  your  pasture  ; let  us  swear 

That  you  are  worth  your  breeding  ; which  I doubt  not  ; 

For  there  is  none  of  you  so  mean  and  base, 

That  hath  not  noble  lustre  in  your  eyes. 

Now  limbs  made  in  Timbuctoo  are  just  as  good  as 
limbs  made  in  England.  Shakespeare  knew  this 
too,  I am  pretty  sure,  knew  that  “ the  dear  souls  ” 
was  the  true  defence,  and  not  the  stalwart  limbs. 
Almost  the  whole  of  ‘ Henry  V.’  is,  to  me,  factitious, 
Shakespeare  trying  to  win  the  groundlings.  . But 
accept  it  at  its  face  value,  make  as  much  of  it  as 
you  please,  it  cannot  carry  this  argument. 

I have  dealt  elsewhere  with  Shakespeare’s  snob- 
bishness, with  his  admiration  of  the  young  English 
noblemen  whom  he  has  incarnated  once  for  all  in 
Mercutio ; young  fellows  like  Southampton,  Pem- 
broke, and  perhaps  Essex,  who  sat  on  the  stage  and 
listened  to  his  plays  with  warm  appreciation.  But 
suddenly  we  notice  that  he  has  begun  to  see  even  this 
best  class  of  Englishmen  as  they  are,  with  all  their 
imperfections  and  shortcomings.  The  scene  between 
Portia  and  her  maid,  Nerissa,  in  ‘ The  Merchant  of 
Venice,’  is  unforgettable: 

Ner.  : What  say  you,  then,  to  Falconbridge,  the  young 
baron  of  England? 

Por.  : You  know,  I say  nothing  to  him,  for  he  understands 
not  me,  nor  I him  : he  hath  neither  Latin,  French  nor 
Italian,  and  you  will  come  into  the  Court  and  swear  that 
I have  a poor  pennyworth  in  the  English.  He  is.  a 
proper  man’s  picture,  but,  alas  ! who  can  converse  with 
a dumbshow?  How  oddly  he  is  suited!  I think  he 
bought  his  doublet  in  Italy,  his  round  hose  in  France, 
his  bonnet  in  Germany,  and  his  behaviour  everywhere. 

Now,  just  as  when  one  reads  the  Englische  Frag- 
mente  of  Heine,  one  is  startled  by  certain  words  that 
give  the  very  heart  of  the  matter,  so  I am  startled 
by  this.  It  shows  young  Shakespeare  outgrowing 
patriotic  snobbery  and  judging  my  lords  Pembroke 
and  Southampton  as  they  were.  They  are  ignorant, 
he  sees,  learned  in  no  language  but  their  own;  a 
proper  mans’  picture,  but  a dumb  show.  The 
Englishman,  then,  was  badly  dressed;  tp-day  he  is 


well  dressed,  the  best  dressed  man  in  the  world,  but, 
oh,  how  often  is  he  only  a proper  man’s  picture,  a 
poor  dumb  show.  And  then  his  manners.  He  got 
his  behaviour  everywhere,  Shakespeare  says,  and  it 
is  still  to  seek. 

Shakespeare,  one  remembers,  was  blamed  for  his 
“ too  great  sweetness  of  manners.”  This  is  his 
reply.  Better  too  great  sweetness  of  manners  than 
the  rudeness  of  the  common  herd. 

So  far,  I imagine,  I shall  carry  Mr.  Squire,  even, 
with  me.  But  now  I have  to  appeal  to  those  who 
know  the  soul  of  Shakespeare  and  the  heights  to 
which  he  climbed.  It  is  significant  to  me  that 
towards  the  very  end,  in  1 Cymbeline,  Shakespeare  s 
beloved  Imogene  should  say  this  of  Britain  : 

Where  then? 

Hath  Britain  all  the  sun  that  shines?  Day,  night, 

Are  they  not  but  in  Britain?  1’  the  world’s  volume 
Our  Britain  seems  as  of  it,  but  not  in’t; 

In  a great  pool,  a swan’s  nest  : prithee  think 
There’s  livers  out  of  Britain. 

And  more  significant  still  is  the  ‘ Timon  of  Athens 
with  the  great  fifth  scene  in  the  third  act  which 
should  be  learned  by  heart  by  everyone  who  wants 
to  know  our  Shakespeare’s  supreme  intelligence  and 
imperial  vision.  From  the  words  at  the  beginning 
given  to  Alcibiades,  ‘‘For  pity  is  the  virtue  of  the 
law,”  down  to  Alcibiades’s  great  phrase,,  which  I think 
conveys  Shakespeare’s  considered  opinion  more  per- 
fectly than  it  is  given  anywhere  else  : 

’Tis  honour  with  most  lands  to  be  at  odds. 

Here  is  the  first  intimation  of  the  truth  that  the 
great  man  always  stands  above  his  countrymen  and 
is  of  necessity  often  opposed  to  them. 

“ ’Tis  honour  with  most  lands  to  be  at  odds. 
That  was  Shakespeares’  opinion  as  it  was  also  the 
opinion  of  one  still  more  sacred. 

This  steady  growth  in  insight  leads  me  to  the  final 
and  conclusive  proof  that  Shakespeare  saw  patriotism 
fairly,  for  he  was  the  very  first,  I think,  to  see  beyond 
patriotism  to  humanity.  How  singular  this  was,  even  in 
those  spacious  days,  can  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that 
Bacon,  a man  of  extraordinary  power  of  mind,  when 
speaking  of  greatness  and  great  men,  puts  first  the 
maker  of  States,  then  the  saviour  of  the  State,  then 
the  enlarger  of  the  State,  and  so  on.  He  might  have 
been  a Roman  with  patriotism  as  a religion,  who  had 
never  learned  that  anything  could  transcend  the 
State. 

But  Shakespeare  goes  clean  beyond  all  this.  He 
had  identified  himself  with  Antony  as  he  had  identi- 
fied the  Dark  Lady  of  the  Sonnets  with  Cleopatra, 
and  he  found  for  Antony  words  of  the  highest  praise. 
Even  Cassar  mourns  his  death  : 

The  death  of  Antony 
Is  not  a single  doom  ; in  the  name  lay 
A moiety  of  the  world. 

And  Agrippa  betters  this  with  the  true  word  for 
Antony-Shakespeare  : 

A rarer  spirit  never 

Did  steer  humanity  : but  you  gods  will  give  us 
Some  faults  to  make  us  men. 

Shakespeare  came  to  think  little  of  patriotism 
because  he  was  one  of  those  destined  to  steer 
humanity. 

BOMBS 

By  D.  S.  MacColl 

< < ~|~'v  OMBSHELL  for  the  Art  World — Famous 
|— X Masterpieces  Questioned  ” were  the  headlines 
-LJ  of  a telegram  the  other  day  in  one  of  the  papers. 
What  with  the  price  of  print,  shortness  of  space,  and 
the  claims  of  other  worlds,  the  Art  World  has  a pre- 
carious footing  in  the  press,  unless  it  can  produce  some- 
thing of  bombshell  quality.  This  particular  bomb 
proved,  on  inspection,  to  be  less  devastating  than  might 
have  been  feared.  Dr.  Martin  of  the  Hague,  who  was 
over  here  last  Winter  lecturing  on  the  subject,  has  been 
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writing,  it  appears,  in  one  of  the  Berlin  reviews  upon 
copies  and  imitations  of  Dutch  masters,  and  has  cited 
various  ‘ Rembrandts  ’ as  not  being  by  that  master’s 
hand.  The  pictures  in  question  are,  according  to  the 
correspondent,  ‘ The  Mill  ’ (once  Lord  Lansdowne  s), 
the  so-called  ‘ Burgomaster  Pancras  and  his  Wife  ’ at 
Buckingham  Palace,  ‘ Christ  at  Emmaus  ’ in  the 
Louvre,  and  the  1 Good  Samaritan  in  the  Wallace 
Collection.  It  was  apparently  the  description  of  this 
last  as  a forgery  that  was  thought  to  give  the  com- 
munication its  explosive  attraction.  There  is,  of 
course,  very  little  that  is  news  in  all  this.  ‘ The  Mill 
has  been  questioned  since  the  time  of  its  sale  to  Mr. 
Widener;  whether  Rembrandt’s  or  not,  it  is  a very 
beautiful  picture,  one  of  the  sources  of  modern  land- 
scape, and  much  finer  than  many  landscapes  by  Rem- 
brandt that  are  not  doubted;  the  alteration  of  the 
artist’s  name  would  in  no  way  change  its  value,  except 
in  the  market.  The  so-called  ‘ Burgomaster  Pancras 
and  his  Wife  ’ has  been  under  question  since  the 
Amsterdam  Loan  Exhibition;  it  is  not  in  any  case  one  of 
Rembrandt’s  masterpieces,  but  a picture  that  he  could 
do  very  well  without.  The  ‘ Christ  at  Emmaus  ’ can 
hardly  be  the  picture  famous  under  that  name,  but  is 
doubtless  the  other  version,  long  abandoned  as  a Rem- 
brandt in  the  catalogue  of  the  Louvre.  As  to  the 
‘ Good  Samaritan,’  I will  wait  to-  see  what  Dr.  Martin 
has  to  say  before  discussing  his  views,  but  the  message 
is  unintelligible  as  it  stands.  “ He  says  that  the 
whole  group  of  children  ‘ with  calves’  eyes  ’ are  copies 
of  the  original.”  No-W  there  are  no  children  with  or 
without  calves’  eyes  in  the  picture,  which  in  any  case 
is  again  no  masterpiece,  but  a rather  dull  little  work, 
awkwardly  composed  and  poor  in  dramatic  or  other 
effect. 

On  the  following  day  the  “ Bombshell  ” had  become 
the  “ Great  Rembrandt  Mystery,”  and  Art  Circles,  we 
were  told,  were  eagerly  discussing  the  revelation  made. 

I think  this  meant  that  I had  a conversation  with  an 
emissary  of  the  paper,  some  part  of  which  appeared. 
On  the  following  day  the  mystery  had  ceased  to  palpi- 
tate, and  some  corrections  I had  sent  did  not  appear. 
The  smouldering  flame  shot  up  in  another  paper,  but 
died  out  in  a general  disquisition  upon  fakes. 

In  the  more  spacious  days  of  the  press  Art  Circles 
would  have  played  up  better  than  that.  The  bomb 
would  have  detonated  for  at  least  a week.  There  would 
have  been  interviews  or  letters  secured  from-  the  late 
Sir  William  Richmond  and  other  ready  oracles,  and 
hosts  of  unprovoked  letters  would  have  followed  from 
people  only  vaguely  aware  of  what  had  caused  the  dis- 
turbance. A glorious  confusion  would  have  resulted, 
but  at  least  a thorough  and  horrid  insecurity  would 
have  spread  from  Art  Circles  outwards  to  affect  all  the 
famous  masterpieces  in  our  national,  collections.  To 
the  popular  mind  a “ Rembrandt”  is  either  a Rem- 
brandt and  a masterpiece,  or  under  some  other  name 
worthless  and  a scandal.  On  the  other  hand,  a name- 
less picture,  however  attractive,  is  not  whole-heartedly 
enjoyed,  and  the  very  “ experts  ” share  in  the  discom- 
fort of  the  simple,  till  the  waif  has  been  regularly  bap- 
tized and  given  its  name. 

To  discourage  this  faith  in  names  and  to-  ease  off 
any  painful  shock  when  they  are  shifted,  it  might 
not  be  a bad  plan  to  label  pictures,  or  at  least  a very 
large  proportion  of  them,  “ Attributed  to  So-and-so-. 
Another  advantage  would  be  that  where  we  know  too 
certainly  that  a tiresome  picture  is  by  a great  man  the 
formula  would  convev  that  though  the  master  had, 
according  to  the  silly 'truth  of  fact,  been  guilty  of  the 
aberration,  it  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  in  any  im- 
portant sense  his,  reckoned  up  against  him,  or  attended 
to  by  anyone  except  the  catalogue-makers.  So  long  as 
the  rotten  picture  seems  to  claim  an  equal  admiration 
with  the  superb,  people  will  regard  pictures  as  puzzles, 
as  things  not  to  be  looked  at,  but  to  be  lectured  about. 
We  were  all,  in  o-ur  youth,  put  off  and  bullied  by  bad 
examples  of  the  masters,  and  I think  this  must  have 


happened  to  Ruskin  in  the  case  of  Rembrandt,  sicken- 
ing him  once  for  all,  so  that  he  never  had  a good  word 
for  that  painter. 

Rembrandt,  like  Wordsworth,  is  a very  unequal 
master.  Over  reams  of  Wordsworth’s  verse  a notice 
should  run,  ‘‘Written  by  a person  answering  to  the  name 
of  Wordsworth,  but  not  otherwise  connected  with  him.” 

So  with  Rembrandt.  There  is  the  Rembrandt  who  was 
banal,  the  mere  skilled  professional;  there  was  Rem- 
brandt the  melodramatist  of  vulgar  taste,  and  there  is 
the  other  Rembrandt  who  went  up  into  the  heaven  of 
painting.  Vulgarity  in  Rembrandt  has  more  than  one 
root,  but  his  vulgarity  and  his  splendour  are  closely 
connected  with  his  lesser  or  greater  mastery  over  his 
instrument  of  light  and  shade.  As  good  drawing  is  an 
abstract  of  form,  not  an  indefinite  copying;  as  pictorial 
colour  is  an  abstract  from  natural  colours;  so  should 
pictorial  tone  be  an  abstract  from  the  infinite  of  light  and 
shade;  that  is  to  say  with  steps  in  it,  not  endless  grada- 
tions; it  should  be  designed.  In  Rembrandt’s  early  work, 
and  in  much  of  his  professional  portrait  painting,  shade 
is  used  to  make  objects  as  round  and  solid  as  possible, 
detaching  themselves  from-  one  another  like  eggs,  in- 
stead of  relating  themselves  to  the  picture  flat : the 
famous  ‘ Anatomy  Lesson  of  Dr.  Tulp,’  is  a disagree- 
able climax  of  that  sort  of  thing.  At  every  point  in  his 
career  where  Rembrandt  took  a false  step,  some  eager 
follower  set  up  for  life  upon  the  mistake.  Gerard 
Dou,  for  one,  specialised  in  this  egg-like  roundness  and 
minute  discrimination  of  tones  as  well  as  of  details.  In 
earlier  days  the  mistakes  of  Rembrandt  were  his  most 
popular  works,  and  it  was  natural  to  regard  the  imita- 
tions, carrying  the  mistakes  further,  as  masterpieces 
from  his  hand.  Hence  the  inclusion  in  his  oeuvre 
not  only  of  his  own  mistakes,  but  of  many  more  by  his 
followers.  There  are  still  “ experts  ” who  are  singu- 
larly all-inclusive,  notably  Dr.  Valentiner  of  the 
‘ Classiker  der  Kunst  ’ and  the  Berlin  School  gener- 
all;  on  the  other  side  are  Dr.  Bredius  and  his  dis- 
ciples, who  are  steadily  picking  away  the  burrs  from 
Rembrandt’s  clothes.  The  difficulty  is  to  decide  how 
bad  Rembrandt  could  be,  o-r  (though  rarely)  how  good 
his  followers,  and  that  can  only  be  decided  by  a very 
close  familiarity  with  the  habits  of  each  man’s  eye  and 
brush.  The  weeding  goes  steadily  on,  but  the  heavens 
do  not  fall  when  one  of  the  weeds  is  plucked  away. 

As  the  Wallace  Collection  has  been  in  question,  it 
may  be  used  to  illustrate  this  redistribution.  I suppose 
thirteen  works  in  that  collection  had  been  originally 
purchased  as  Rembrandts.  Of  these  two,  which  bo-re 
a forged  signature,  had  been  transferred  to  their  pro- 
bable authors  when  the  collection  was  made  public, 
namely,  the  ‘ Wiihem  Drost  ’ (No.  61),  and  the 
‘ Backer  ’ (No.  89),  the  first  a respectable  piece  in 
Rembrandt’s  late  manner,  the  second  an  excellent  essay 
in  his  earlier.  Then  there  was  a picture  labelled 
‘ School  of  Rembrandt  ’ (No.  78),  when  the  gallery 
was  opened,  but  assigned  afterwards,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Dr.  Bredius,  to  Flinck.  That  left  ten.  Of  these  the 
‘ Negro  Archer  ’ (No.  238)  had  always  been,  to  my 
thinking,  a more  than  doubtful  piece,  and  when  the 
Rembrandt  signature  was  tested  it  came  away,  leaving 
the  remains  of  the  original  signature  not  yet  certainly 
identified.  The  small  version  on  copper  of  part  of  a 
portrait  of  Rembrandt  existing  elsewhere  (No.  173)  is 
also  suspicious,  including  its  curious  form  of  signa- 
ture. There  is  another  portrait  of  Rembrandt,  in  steel 
gorget  and  plumed  hat  (No.  55),  of  which  I have  serious 
doubts,  though  the  books  all  accept  it.  Then  there  is 
the  ‘Centurion  Cornelius’  (No.  86),  which  has  been 
challenged  by  Schmidt-Degoner  and  others.  This  is  a 
masterly  work,  whoever  painted  it,  and  I do  not  see 
where  we  are  to  look  for  a follower  capable  of  it.  tfut 
it  has  some  weaknesses,  for  example  an  arm  certainly 
not  b-y  the  master,  and  it  is  unsigned.  I am  inclined 
to  think  it  was  left  unfinished  by  Rembrandt  and  com- 
pleted by  another  hand.  This  leaves,  not  counting  the 
‘ Good  Samaritan,’  six  undisputed  pieces,  but  they  are 
of  varying  quality.  There  is  a group  of  early  works. 
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including  an  agreeable  little  portrait  of  a boy  (No.  201); 
two  painstaking  portraits  on  the  high  professional  level 
of  the  Pellicornes  Husband  and  Wife  (the  wife  is  the 
better) ; and  a not  very  interesting  portrait  of  the  painter 
(No.  52).  Then  there  is  the  Landscape  (No.  229), 
one  of  those  made-up  pieces,  with  rather  stringy-impasto 
and  brassy-murky  illumination,  which  we  would  barter 
gladly  for  a drawing  with  the  authentic  inspiration. 
And  last  there  is  a . true  masterpiece,  a miracle,  the 
‘ Titus  ’ (No.  29).  This  is  the  kind  of  picture  that 
springs  to  the  mind  when  we  speak  of  Rembrandt, 
though  there  are  wonders;  also  at  earlier  periods  like  the 
‘ Old  Woman  ’ (No.  775)  in  the  National  Gallery.  She 
was  painted  in  1634,  a year  after  the  date  assigned  to 
the  ‘ Good  Samaritan  ’ (No.  850,  of  the  following  year, 
is  as  dull  as  ditchwater).  Such  pictures  no  bombshell 
of  criticism  will  ever  explode  and  it  is  from  them  that 
a collection  takes  and  holds  its  fame.  About  ‘ Good 
Samaritans,’  bombed  or  unbombed,  no  one  need  greatly 
worry,  nor  our  watchdogs  lose  their  sleep. 


DEEDS  AND  WORDS  IN  THE  THEATRE 
By  James  Agate 

THE  critic  who  insists  upon  a preliminary  of  first 
principles  is  a bore,  but  there  is  a good  deal  to  be 
said  for  them.  They  explain,  for  instance,  why 
the  inside  of  a play-house,  with  a play  going  on,  may 
be  duller  than  the  play  of  the  street  which  you  have  for- 
saken. According  to  the  late  Tom  Taylor,  the  art  of 
entertaining  people  in  the  theatre  consists  in  telling 
them'  that  you  are  going  to  say  something,  in  telling 
them  that  you  are  saying  it,  in  telling  them1  that  you 
have  said  it.  I think  this  is  wrong.  The  theatre  is  a 
place  of  spectacle  rather  than  one  of  audition,  a ros- 
trum1 for  actions  which  speak  louder  than  words.  The 
art  of  the  playwright,  I would  prefer  to  say,  consists 
in  proclaiming  that  his  characters  are  going  to  do  some- 
thing, in  showing  that  they  are  doing  it,  in  demonstrat- 
ing before  your  eyes  what,  exactly,  it  is  that  they  have 
done.  I agree  that  the  theatre  may  be  a place  of  addi- 
tional subtlety,  that  tragedy  may  be  a chariot  for  poetry 
and  comedy  a car  for  wit.  But  both  vehicles  are  going 
somewhere,  and  the  talk,  however  tremendous  or 
sparkling,  can  never  be  more  than  the  chatter  of  the 
driver  trying  to  make  himself  agreeable.  In  the  theatre 
it  is  not  enough  to  travel  pleasantly;  you  must  arrive. 
What  shall  a son  do  whose  mother  has  murdered  his 
father  ? What  shall  he  do  whose  mother  has  married 
his  father’s  murderer?  Will  the  old  gentleman  peep 
behind  the  screen?  How  will  the  Marquis  get  the 
manicurist  out  of  the  room  ? There  is  a definite  end  to 
these  journeys,  and  therefore  Aeschylus  and  Shake- 
speare, Sheridan  and  Pinero  are  better  jarvies  than, 
say,  Henry  James.  Ibsen  and  Maeterlinck  are  tremend- 
ous fellows,  not  because  their  plays  are  all  talk,  but 
because  the  action,  which  takes  place  outside  the  door, 
is  immensely,  if  spiritually,  exciting. 

I remember,  during  the  War,  dining  one  night  in 
Paris,  and  my  host  insisting  on  taking  me  to  the  play. 
To  an  objection  that  it  was  after  eleven  o’clock,  he 
replied  : “ We  shall  be  in  time  to  see  So-and-So  light 
his  pipe  at  the  end  of  the  third  act.  The  play  begins 
then.”  The  play  was  ‘ The  Hotel  Mouse.’  I have 
no  further  criticism  to  make.  In  ‘ Araminta  Arrives,’ 
a sentimental  comedy  of  the  eighties  with  a village 
natural  for  heroine,  nobody  so  much  as  lights  his 
pipe.  Real  life,  I think,  is  not  as  uneventful  nor  as 
unsympathetic  as  these  two  plays.  I find  the  streets 
more  productive  of  emotion.  I am  more  moved  by  the 
banners  of  the  unemployed  than  by  the  distress-signals 
of  silly  little  hotel  mice  and  mawkish  Aramintas. 
Out  of  doors,  a fire  or  a riot,  something,  in  Micawber’s 
phrase,  may  at  any  moment  turn  up.  Whereas,  at  the 
Queen’s  Theatre,  you  had  to  wait  for  three  whole  acts 
before  anything  happened,  and,  at  the  Comedy, 
realised  with  Mrs.  Micawber  that  Araminta  was  in  the 
same  case  as  her  husband.  Neither  Araminta’s  family 
nor  anybody  else  was  going  to  think  fit  to  do  anything 


for  her.  It  was  a dull  business,  and  you  were  thrown 
entirely  upon  the  performers.  Unfortunately  I was 
not  persuaded  that  Mr.  Holman  Clark  was  acting  at 
all.  The  essence  of  acting  is  to  alter  where  it  altera- 
tion finds,  whereas  Mr.  Clark’s  impersonations  are  an 
ever-fixed  mark.  They  are  all  of  one  mould,  that  of  a 
vessel  for  the  suave  outpourings  of  blandly  outrageous 
sentiment.  In  the  last  act,  in  which  the  actor  donned 
an  obviously  preposterous  beard,  he  was  very  amusing. 
The  other  characters  romped  about  the  hotel,  like  a 
post-war  supper-crowd.  The  young  gentlemen  had 
evidently  been  at  the  wrong  schools,  and  their  manner 
of  ordering  a meal  suggested  a tea-shop  hesitancy  be- 
tween the  alternatives  of  peche  Melba  and  Welsh  rare- 
bit. The  stage  of  this  theatre  is  too  large  for  badin- 
age; the  conversational  exchanges  were  like  a game  of 
Badminton  with  a minimum  striking  distance  of  twenty 
yards  from  the  net.  In  ‘ Araminta  Arrives  ’ there  were 
several  excellent  pieces  of  acting.  There  was  Lady 
Tree  pretending  to  be  eighty-one,  and  pretending,  much 
more  successfully,  that  she  had  not  a single  stupid  line 
to  say.  She  made  full  use  of  her  admirable  habits  of 
precision,  timing  and  attack.  Mr.  Lyall  Swete,  always 
unapproachable  in  grave,  polished  fooling,  was  capital 
as  an  over-grown  Bunthorne  with  a dash  of  Beacons- 
field.  Withal,  “ an  air  which,  to  those  who  have  not 
seen  many  noblemen,  would  give  an  idea  of  nobility.” 
Miss  Louise  Hampton’s  oppressed  body-woman  was  a 
little  masterpiece.  Of  Miss  Eileen  Bendon’s  capacities 
I could  form  no  opinion.  Araminta  is  a part  of  static 
inanity,  with  which  Mrs.  Jordan  herself  had  done  noth- 
ing. 

The  essence  of  Grand  Guignolism  is,  I take  it,  not 
horrible  action  but  horrible  motive.  These  little 
plays  are  really  spiritual  affairs,  like  Shake- 
speare’s or  Ibsen’s  or  Maeterlinck’s.  The  door 
is  a different  one,  but  it  is  what  goes  on  behind 
it  that  matters.  Just  as  Othello’s  “ I will  chop  her 
into  messes  ” depends  for  its  awesomeness  not  upon 
the  nasty  spectacle  this  will  provide,  but  upon  the  in- 
tensity of  passion  behind  the  image,  so  the  stage  of  the 
Little  Theatre  may  run  blood  without  becoming  a 
shambles.  Its  gougings  and  eviscerations  are  nothing 
in  themselves;  their  terror  depends  upon  the  abnorm- 
ality which  they  reflect.  The  woman  beating  upon  the 
door  of  the  spirit-world  in  ‘ The  Unseen,’  excites  in  the 
spectator  the  same  quality  of  apprehension  as  does  the 
woman  in  the  Maeterlinck  play  beating  upon  the  door 
behind  which  Tintagiles  cries  out  in  terror.  ‘ The 
Unseen  ’ gets  along  fearsomely  enough  until  the  very 
last  moment.  A young  man  meets  with  sudden  death. 
His  wife  finds  that  she  can  still  communicate  with  him. 
Her  hand  writes  down  his  “ messages.”  She  conjures 
him  up  in  person,  and  is  almost  happy.  But  her  par- 
ents insist  upon  calling  in  a specialist,  who  hypnotises 
her  and  suggests  that  these  manifestations  are  sub- 
jective and  shall  cease.  After  treatment  she  again 
tries  !o  re-establish  communication,  but  there  is  now 
no  answer.  I suggest  that  since  full  use  has  been  made 
of  all  the  machinery  of  eeriness  and  hocus-pocus — 
darkened  stage,  thunderstorm,  and  the  unnatural  quiet 
which  in  these  plays  broods  over  the  fey — we  are  en- 
titled to  believe  the  spirit  of  the  husband  to  be  real. 
Obviouslv  then,  it  being  dead  of  night,  with  the  woman 
raving  at  her  spiritualistic  telephone  and  unable  to 
“ get  through,”  with  the  parents  franticalh'  knocking 
on  the  locked  door,  and  the  room  getting  darker  and 
darker,  or  so  it  seems— -obviously,  only  one  thing  can 
happen.  The  husband’s  spirit  must  materialise.  It 
must  claim'  its  mate.  The  window  must  open  of  it- 
self. . . What  actually  does  happen  is  that  the  girl 
goes  mad,  and  nothing  more.  We  have  to  attune  our 
ghostly  terrors  to  consideration  of  an  ironic  statement 
of  the  mischief  of  medical  interference.  I am  not  com- 
plaining that  the  author  has  written  the  Wrong  play, 
but  that  he  has  written  a muddled  one.  If  I am  to 
believe  in  spooks,  let  me  believe  in  them  to  the  end. 
If  I am  to  study  an  interesting  case  of  pathology,  let 
the  diagnosis  take  place  in  a sufficiently  lighted  room. 
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The  genr  of  the  evening  is  Mr.  Crawshay- 
Williams’s  “ original  ” play,  ‘ E.  and  O.E.’  That 
this  is  not  an  original  play  at  all,  but  a bare- 
faced crib  from  Farzano,  who  cribbed  from  Dante, 
is  immaterial;  the  theft  is  admirably  carried  out 
and  the  play  has  been  improved  upon  in  the 
stealing.  I shall  say  nothing  of  it  here  except  that  it 
has  a quite  devastating  quality  of  wit  akin  to  Maupas- 
sant. It  is  very  much  of  the  theatre;  not  even  the 
Frenchman’s  written  page  could  better  the  visible 
emergence  of  the  corpse  from  the  cupboard.  Mr. 
Casson’s  morbidity  was  delightful,  and  Mr.  Rus- 
sell Thorndike  gave  a most  amusing  picture  of 
senile  rapacity.  Ihere  was  about  his  denuded  poll 
something  of  the  bird-like  quality  of  the  apothecary  in 
‘ The  Old  Wives’  Tale.’  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
Miss  Thorndike  was  admirable  throughout  the  even- 
ing, whether  she  mowed  or  whether  she  gibbered. 
Rut  the  piece  of  acting  I most  particularly  enjoyed  was 
Miss  Barbara  Gott’s  mother  in  ‘ The  Unseen.’  . This 
is,  I believe,  this  talented  actress’s  first  “ straight  ” 
part,  and  she  filled  it  with  dignity  and  beauty. 

ON  MUSICAL  CRITICISM 
By  E.  A.  Baughan 


critics  are  not  entirely  exempt  from  that  assassination 
of  critics.  I notice,  for  instance,  that  such  a penetrat- 
ing, sensitive  writer  on  music  as  Mr.  Ernest  Newman, 
attends  many  more  concerts  every  week  than  can  be 
good  for  him.  Can  you  wonder  if  less  gifted  men  sink 
beneath  the  burden  of  their  task? 

The  trouble  is  that  the  ordinary  editor,  being  an  or- 
dinary Englishman,  does  not  understand  music.  He 
has  knowledge  of  the  great  names,  but  he  does  not  un- 
derstand at  all  the  extent  of  the  love  of  music  in  this 
country.  In  these  days  drama  is  more  or  less  conlined 
to  London.  The  theatre  is  dying  out  in  the  provinces, 
wounded  to  death,  it  is  said,  by  the  cinema,  but  really 
killed  by  the  shocking  bad  performances  of  second  and 
third  rate  touring  companies.  Such  dramatic  activity 
as  exists  is  to  be  found  in  amateur  societies,  of  which 
there  are  many  more  than  the  Londoner  imagines.  But 
there  is  hardly  a town  of  any  importance  that  has  not 
its  series  of  concerts  and  its  choral  society.  Then 
soloists  of  repute  visit  those  towns,  and,  moreover, 
music  is  one  of  the  few  expressive  arts  that  can  be 
home-made.  There  is,  indeed,  a large  public  for 
musical  criticism  that  interprets  the  art  and  kindles  the 
imagination.  But  it  is  not  a public  for  pedagogic 
criticism.  1'hat  appeals,  of  course,  only  to  the  small 
section  of  the  community  which  has  specially  studied 


SOME  years  ago  I was  dining  with  our  most 
eminent  dramatic  critic  and  the  conversation  fell 
on  matters  of  the  shop.  He  could  not  see  how 
any  sane  man  could  expect  to  be  able  to  write  about 
music.  You  could  not  translate  sound  into  words;  you 
were  dealing  with  a subject  standing  quite  outside  the 
power  of  literature.  You  might  describe  your  sensa- 
tions in  listening,  for  instance,  to  Schubert’s  “ Un- 
finished ” symphony,  but  your  reader  could  not  trans- 
late your  words  into  sound.  Logically,  the  dramatic 
critic  was  right,  but  he  forgot  the  suggestion  set  up  by 
words;  he  forgot,  also,  the  association  of  ideas,  and  he 
did  not  take  into  account  that  musical  criticism  is  in- 
tended for  those  who  know  something  about  music  and 
care  for  it.  At  the  same  time  he  had  hit  on  one  of  the 
difficulties  of  musical  criticism.  A man  writing  about 
a play  is  dealing  with  definite  ideas  which  can  be  ex- 
plained by  comparison  with  life  itself.  A critic  of 
painting  has  more  scope  than  a critic  of  music,  because 
he,  again,  has  the  definite  phenomena  of  life  as  a means 
of ’interpreting  his  ideas.  Yet  most  of  us  who  love 
music  will  not  agree  with  my  dramatic  critic.  We  re- 
cognise the  difficulties  he  pointed  out,  and  if  we  have 
been  musical  critics  we  know  they  are  very  real,  but  we 
feel  it  is  possible  to  obtain  an  impression  of  unheard 
music  from  the  printed  or  spoken  word. 

The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  with  a few  exceptions 
musical  critics  are  given  no  opportunity  for  exercising 
their  art.  For  the  most  part  it  means  the  daily 
drudgery  of  attending  innumerable  concerts  and  writ- 
ing short  paragraphs  about  them.  I myself  served 
nineteen  years  in  the  galley,  the  last  seven  being 
mitigated,  it  is  true,  by  dividing  my  time  with  music 
and  the  drama.  An  intelligent  editor  allowed  me  to 
write  my  impressions  about  music,  but  all  the  same  I 
had  to  attend  innumerable  concerts  and  to  try  to  write 
interesting  paragraphs  about  uninteresting  pianists, 
singers,  violinists,  choirs  and  orchestras.  It  is  not  a 
life  to  which  any  intelligent  writer  should  be  con- 
demned. Nor  can  I see  that  it  does  any  good.  The 
fashion  has  simply  been  set  by  one  or  two  newspapers 
which  receive  considerable  income  from  advertisements, 
and  although  I do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the 
criticism  on  those  papers  was  or  is  coloured  by  the  fact 
that  concert  advertisements  were  an  important  part  of 
their  revenue — indeed,  I know  they  were  not  so  col- 
oured—yet  I am  certain  that  if  there  had  been  no^  ad- 
vertisements there  would  have  been  no  concert-notices. 
Other  newspapers,  although  they  received  but  few  of 
the  advertisements,  felt  they  must  follow  the  lead.  As 
a consequence  editors  have  ground  all  powers  and  fresh- 
ness of  criticism  out  of  their  musical  critics.  . Even  the 
Sunday  papers  which  do  give  scope  to'  their  musica 


music. 

That  musical  criticism:  has  not,  in  a general  way, 
appealed  to  as  large  a public  as  dramatic  and  literary 
criticism  have  appealed  has  been  due  partly  to  the  in- 
herent difficulties  of  the  craft,  which  I have  tried  to  set 
out,  and  partly  to  a mistaken  idea  that  the  musical 
critic  is  writing  only  for  specialists.  There  is  room,  of 
course,  for  criticism  of  that  type,  but  not  in  the  prints 
devoted  to  the  public.  Many  of  the  strange  verdicts 
given  in  my  young  days  on  Wagner,  Bruneau,  Strauss:, 
and  Debussy  have  been  entirely  due  to  the  mistaken 
idea  of  the  old-fashioned  critic  that  his  proper  role  was 
that  of  a schoolmaster  or  examiner.  No  matter  what  a 
man’s  musicianship  may  be,  he  is  bound  to1  make  mis- 
takes when  he  attempts  to  play  the  pedagogue.  Great 
composers  who  have  criticised  the  work  of  contem- 
poraries from  that  point  of  view  have  made  the  worst 
mistakes.  Yet  at  one  time  in  England  musical  criticism 
was  almost  entirely  pedagogic.  How  well  one  can 
remember  the  falls  that  the  late  Joseph  Bennett  came 
over  Wagner.  Much  of  what  the  celebrated  musical 
critic  wrote  was  justified,  although  we  hot-heads  pas- 
sionately differed  from  him.  But  he  was  only,  right 
when  he  confined  his  opinions  to1  matters  on  which  he 
had  a right  to  express  them;  and  invariably  wrong 
when  he  approached  the  music-dramas  of  Wagner  in 
the  spirit  of  the  schoolmaster.  Bernard  Shaw  was  the 
first  musical  critic  in  London  to  deal  with  music  as  a 
human  language.  Much  of  what  he  Wrote  in  the  Star 
and  the  World,  was  strange  reading  to  the.  class- 
musician,  to  use  Wagner’s  term,  but  it  was  alive,  in- 
formative, and  expressive  of  a very  sensitive  mind,  i 
: know  we  young  lovers  of  Wagner  looked  for  his  weekly 
article  in  the  ‘ World  with  great  pleasure.  The  late 
John  F.  Runciman  followed  him,  and,  although  many 
' of  his  criticisms  in  the  Saturday  Review  were,  marred 
by  excessive  pugnacity  and  distinctive  irritability, 

| he  had  always  something  to  say  and  he  said 
i it  extremely  well.  All  these  men  were  literary  men  m 
| the  sense  that  they  had  the  gift  of  writing.  . Mr. 
i Ernest  Newman,  who  has  carried  on  the  line,  is  by 
temper  and  special  gifts  a literary  man  who  has  made 
music  his  special  study.  Only  a musical  critic  who  has 
the  gift  of  writing  can  possibly  translate  mto 
what  he  thinks  and  feels  about  music,  a very  difficult 


t indeed.  . „ , , 

In  addition  he  must  have  the  musical  sense.  By  that 
mean  music  must  be  a kind  of  language  to  1m,  m 
plicable  sometimes  to  others,  but  quite  clear  in  its 
►peal  to  himself.  No  technical  knowledge  will  make 
, for  the  lack  of  that  gift  of  musical  sense.  In  some 
the  criticism  of  to-day  I cannot  detect  that  sense, 
new  school  has  evidently  arisen  that  looks  on  music 
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as  a symbolic  art  divorced  from  every  other  human 
expression.  This  school  extols  a kind  of  music  which 
has  no  emotional  or  expressive  logic,  but  is  a series 
of  unrelated  groups  of  notes.  At  least  that  is  how  it 
seems  to  me  in  reading  the  explanations  of  the  more 
prominent  disciples  of  the  school.  All  historical  sense 
seems  to  have  been  lost.  Into  this  movement,  at  the 
request  of  my  editor,  I mean  to  make  strange  adven- 
tures from  time  to  time.  I shall  at  any  rate  hear  it  all 
with  a fresh  and  unprejudiced  mind,  and  bring  to  its 
appreciation  at  least  some  training  in  criticism,  and  a 
love  of  music  which  has  grown  the  stronger  by  a long 
rest  from  musical  criticism. 


Correspondence 

FRIDTJOF  NANSEN 
(From  Our  Geneva  Correspondent) 

FOR  many  years  he  was  a legend,  perhaps  the 
greatest  legend  of  a childhood  which  coincided  in 
time  with  the  saga  of  the  Fram.  One  never 
really  tried  to  see  him  as  an  ordinary  man.  He  was 
something  big,  dressed  in  furs,  hung  about  with  icicles, 
who  fought  walruses,  wrestled  with  bears,  sat  in  the 
crow’s  nest  of  his  daring  ship,  with  snow  in  his  beard, 
more  like  a mountain  than  a man,  advancing  continu- 
ally into  the  cold  unknown,  confronting  the  bitter  forces 
of  the  wilderness  with  the  serene  confidence  of  a man 
who  can  look  nature  candidly  in  the  face. 

Then,  after  many  years,  we  heard  that  he  was  sud- 
denly to  come  before  us.  At  that  time  one  was,  alas  ! 
no  longer  able  to  see  men  as  mountains.  One  had 
seen  too  many  of  them.  Even  those  who,  like  Nansen, 
had  appeared  as  heroes  from,  a distance,  had  proved  to 
be  merely  human  from  a nearer  view.  But  our  earlier 
legends  die  hard,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  was 
no  ordinary  moment  when  some  twelve  months  ago  we 
waited  for  Nansen  to  appear.  Naturally,  it  was  at  a 
conference.  Whenever  difficulties  arise  in  the  conduct 
of  the  modern  world,  there  is  a conference,  and  no  man 
of  any  note  can  evade  sooner  or  later  being  seen  at  one. 
The  difficulty  then  in  question  has  since  been  overcome 
in  a fashion  which  is  now  fairly  familiar  to  the  public. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  unhappy  men,  left  derelict  by 
the  war,  were  scattered  as  prisoners  over  two  con- 
tinents from  Vladivostock  to  Novorossisk,  from 
Novorossisk  to  Odessa  and  Constantinople,  from 
Odessa  and  Constantinople  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It 
seemed  at  that  time  that  nothing  could  be  done.  To 
return  these  men  to  their  homes  it  was  necessary  to 
bring  Paris  into  touch  with  Moscow,  Berlin  with 
London.  The  Soviets  must  make  promises  and  keep 
them.  German  Ministers  of  State  must  be  moved  by 
appeals  to'  their  humanity.  The  bankrupt  Governments 
must  find  money  for  objects  politically  altruistic.  The 
enterprise  of  repatriating  these  men  appeared  to  be 
fantastically  impossible  to  those  at  all  familiar  with 
the  difficulty  of  getting  even  two  friendly  Governments 
to  act  together  for  six  weeks  in  any  matter  not  con- 
nected with  the  immediate  political  necessities  of  the 
moment.  Nevertheless,  when  Nansen  appeared,  there 
was  at  least  one  among  those  who  saw  and  heard  him, 
who  knew  it  would  be  done,  as  certainly  as  a child 
knows  that  the  giant  with  three  heads  will  be  violently 
slain  at  the  end  of  the  story.  For  the  heroic  legend  of 
Nansen  has  not  vanished  upon  a near  and  frequent 
view  of  him.  One  has  merely  lost  the  shadow  and 
grasped  the  substance. 

Physically  he  remained  a man  of  stature,  and  he  car- 
ried in  his  face  an  almost  uncouth  energy  given  by  an 
immense  thrust  of  the  jaw  and  hollows  which  seemed 
to  be  worn  by  years  of  effort  and  resolution.  But 
mostly  he  lived  in  his  eyes,  which  still,  after  more  than 
fifty  years  of  seeing  the  world,  had  the  look  of  an  ex- 
plorer for  whom,  all  things  were  new  and  astonishing. 
Nothing  could  be  more  intensely  candid  and  searching. 
When  they  look  at  a friend,  it  is  as  though  they  were 
penetrating  for  treasure.  When  they  look  at  an  ad- 


versary, it  is  as  though  they  looked  upon  wickedness 
for  the  first  time  (all  the  adversaries  of  Nansen  are 
wicked).  Perhaps  it  is  then  that  they  are  most  reveal- 
ing. Amazement,  wrath,  and  the  look  of  a creature 
caught  in  an  incomprehensible  net  of  iniquity  are  all 
focussed  in  a stare  which  would  invariably  annihilate 
the  object,  were  it  not  that  the  objects  of  Nansen’s 
wrath  are  usually  impervious  to  the  anger  of  heroes  or 
to  the  surprise  of  good  men. 

He  came  before  us  that  day  with  a wonderful  tale. 
Apparently  the  impossible  was  already  half  accom- 
plished. Thousands  of  prisoners  were  being  restored 
to  their  homes  from  the  heart  of  Russia  and  Siberia. 
Outwardly  impassive,  but  internally  experiencing  the 
painful  shock  which  assails  diplomatists  when  the 
truth  is  uttered  regardless  of  political  considerations, 
we  heard  that  the  German  Government  had  behaved 
well,  that  the  Soviets  were  better  than  their  promises, 
that  the  International  Credits  Committee  was  laying 
up  treasure  in  heaven.  The  story  was  the  more  effec- 
tive in  that  it  came  to  us  thwarted  by  the  foreign 
language  which  the  speaker  was  compelled  to  use.  His 
sincerity,  his  anxiety  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  the  fact 
that  he  was  full  of  his  subject — all  this  emerged 
triumphant  from  a battle  with  the  recalcitrant  syllables 
of  an  unusual  idiom. 

How'  has  Nansen  contrived  during  the  last  eighteen 
months  to  restore  some  half  million  men  to  their  homes? 
It  is  not  here  proposed  to'  go  into'  any  of  the  adminis- 
trative details.  They  may  all  be  studied  in  the  public 
records  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  main  secret  of 
his  success  is  simple.  He  went  to'  the  Governments  of 
Europe  and  spoke  with  them  as  a man  in  earnest,  who 
wanted  something  done  that  was  necessary  and  humane, 
and  who'  assumed  that  everyone  concerned  would  be 
honestly  anxious  to  help  him.  One  need  not  ever  have 
been  in  Moscow  to  know  exactly  how  Nansen  looked 
at  Tchitcherin  when  he  arranged  for  the  disorganised 
Russian  railways  somehow  to  send  him  the  necessary 
trains  to  the  frontier.  One  has  seen  him  look  at  states- 
men more  formidable  than  Tchitcherin.  One  follows 
him  in  his  energetic  progress  from  Paris  to  London, 
London  to  Moscow,  Moscow  to  Berlin.  One  sees  him 
convening  round  the  same  table  enemies,  allies  and 
neutrals,  compelling  them  to  agree  by  virtue  of  an 
appeal  which  knew  no  frontiers.  One  likes  to'  think  of 
the  diplomatists  and  officials  whom  he  left  behind  in  his 
train,  bruised  and  shattered,  endeavouring  to  mend  the 
gaps  torn  in  their  foimulse,  realising  in  wonder  that 
they  had  co-operated  not  only  with  their  allies  (no  mean 
achievement),  but  with  their  old  enemies,  and  even 
with  the  red  enemies  of  mankind. 

Nansen  had  repatriated  all  his  prisoners  by  the  time 
he  came  to  Geneva  for  the  second  Assembly.  He  was 
then  upon  another  quest,  more  difficult  and  one  from 
which  any  other  man  would  have  retreated.  Twenty 
million  people  were  threatened  with  starvation.  Already 
Nansen  had  taken  up  the  task  of  working  for  their 
relief  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Red  Cross.  He  came 
before  the  Assembly  of  the  League,  having  in  his 
pocket  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Government  similar 
to  the  agreements  under  which  Hoover  had  undertaken 
to'  feed  the  starving  children  of  Russia.  He  was  satis- 
fied that  the  Soviets  would  keep  faith  and  that  in  any 
event  the  agreements  were  a sure  guarantee  for  any 
Governments  which  might  be  induced  to  assist. 

There  followed,  largely  in  public,  a discussion  con- 
cerning which  some  reserve  is  still  necessary;  for  this 
is  a story  which  is  as  yet  unfinished.  It  is  a story  in 
which  there  were  three  elements  which  strike  and  hold 
the  imagination.  There  were  the  starving  millions  of 
Russia,  who  were  already  in  some  regions  eating  the 
leaves  and  grass;  there  was  Nansen  who,  with  these 
people  in  mind,  already,  as  the  days  went  by,  saw  the 
Russian  winter  inexorably  freezing  the  waterways  and 
barring  all  means  of  relief;  and  there  were  the  Govern- 
ments. 

One  thing  was  clear.  Nansen  would  persist,  and 
he  would  advance,  but  it  was  with  the  look  of  a man 
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surrounded  with  unknown  and  amazing  circumstances. 
Millions  would  starve  unless  prompt  action  were  taken. 
Meanwhile,  a conference  would  meet  at  Brussels  and  a 
commission  of  inquiry  would  inquire.  What  did  it  all 
mean?  The  clear  look  was  troubled.  There  had  come 
into  it  pain  that  things  should  be  so  difficult,  but  there 
was  still  confidence  that  truth  and  pity  must  needs  pre- 
vail, and  that  even  Governments  must  yield  if  only  they 
could  be  made  to  understand. 

I am  not  here  concerned  with  the  issue,  nor  is  it 
proposed  to  make  any  comment  upon  the  political  con- 
siderations involved.  I am  concerned  here  only  with 
the  legend  of  Nansen,  which  has  been  increased  rather 
than  destroyed  as  time  goes  on.  The  new  saga  is  less 
romantic  and  spectacular,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a 
saga.  It  has  ceased  to  be  the  saga  of  Beowulf.  It 

has  become  a saga  such  as  Browning  might  have 
written.  Perhaps  Browning  did  write  it  after  all  ! 

Dauntless  the  slughorn  to  his  lips  he  set, 

And  blew  : Childe  Rolande  to  the  dark  tower  came. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

“ THE  ARTS  OF  PEACE  AND  WAR  ” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 
SIR, — I must  apologize  for  asking  for  a little  further  space 
in  which  to  reply  to  Mr.  Laurence  H.  Strain’s  letter,  which 
appeared  in  your  issue  of  September  17. 

Mr.  Strain  is  writing  under  a wrong  assumption  when  he  sup- 
poses that  I am  “ inspired  from  Greek  sources  ” ; and  when  he 
speaks,  later  on,  of  the  history  “ supplied  ” to  me  in  Athens. 
He  is  evidently  unaware  of  the  fact  that  I have  resided  in  Athens 
for  twenty-five  years,  the  last  fifteen  of  which  have  been  spent 
as  a newspaper  correspondent.  The  “ history  ” comes  from  my 
own  personal  experience  of  events  as  they  occurred  ; and  1 claim 
that  as  a foreign  correspondent  by  profession  I have  received 
sufficient  training  to  enable  me  to  discriminate  between  facts 
and  fancies. 

Returning  to  Mr.  Strain’s  charges  against  the  Greeks  of  erect- 
ing forts  in  Salonika  Bay  with  a view  to  firing  on  Entente 
shipping,  I am  afraid  I must  hold  to  my  former  opinion.  I may 
explain  as  a strict  fact  that  the  forts  on  Kara  Burnu,  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Strain,  apart  from  those  originally  erected  by  the  Turks, 
were  constructed  in  1912,  with  emplacements  turned  landwards 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  Turkish  and  Bulgarian  prisoners  con- 
fined on  the  promontory  during  the  Balkan  wars  of  1912  and 
1913.  With  regard  to  the  forts  “ well  concealed  in  the  marshes 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Vardar,”  they  must  be  extraordinarily  well 
concealed,  for  I have  never  seen  or  heard  of  them  ; and  I have 
shot  many  a wild  duck  on  these  same  marshes.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Strain  may  not  be  aware  of  the  enormous  engineering  difficulties 
to  be  overcome  in  the  erection  of  forts  in  those  vast,  reedy 
swamps.  Where  would  the  concrete  for  the  foundations  come 
from  ; and  would  they  be  built  from  the  land  side  or  from  the  sea? 
It  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  erect  any  forts  in  the 
swamps  of  the  Vardar  so  secretly  that  it  would  require  the  eagle 
eye  of  an  air  pilot  to  discover  them.  The  thing  simply  could 
not  be  done. 

Mr.  Strain  further  asks,  “ What  complexion  is  now  put  on  the 
massacre  of  Admiral  Fournier’s  guard  in  Athens  t ” The  answer 
is  “ None.”  It  is  not  an  “ uncomfortable  fact,”  since  Admiral 
Fournier’s  guard,  far  from  being  massacred,  was  not  even 
molested.  The  massacre  is  an  absolute  fable  ; but  one  lives  and 
learns.  Admiral  Fournier  acted  with  incredible  lack  of  strategy, 
to  say  nothing  of  tact,  in  shutting  himself  up  with  his  guard 
in  the  Zappeion  on  December  1,  1916,  when  he  should  have 
known,  as  everyone  except  the  legation  people  knew,  that  the 
Greek  ’populace  was  going  to  resist  the  surrender  of  their  guns 
to  a foreign  force.  The  new  invaders,  landed  from  the  ships, 
were  repulsed  ; but  those  already  established  in  Athens  were  not 
interfered  with  in  any  way.  It  is  a moot  point  whether  the 
foreign  legations  knew  of  the  intended  resistance  to  the  Entente 
landing  party  or  not.  The  probabilities  all  point  to  the  assump- 
tion that  they  did  know,  but  wished  to  bring  matters  to  a head. 
In  either  event,  the  legations  were  directly  responsible  for  the 
lamentable  loss  of  life  that  occurred  as  an  immediate  result  of 
the  landing.  “ Colossal  ” is  the  only  adjective  fit  to  qualify  the 
diplomatic  blunders  perpetrated  in  Athens  by . the  Entente  lega- 
tions in  1916;  and  these  form  the  basis  of  the  secret  history 
I have  mentioned  and  of  which  Mr.  Laurence  Strain  seems  to 
doubt  the  existence. 

Yours  etc., 

C.  S.  Butler. 

Athens,  October  10,  1921. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 
SIR, In  order  to  condense  my  replies  into  one  letter  I de- 

layed answering  “Pera  ” until  Captain  Butler  had  time  to  write 

from  Athens.  

Few,  if  any  of  your  readers  will  credit  Captain  Butler  s sug- 


gestion that  in  the  early  critical  days  of  the  European  War, 
King  Constantine  was  unaware  of  the  orders  issued  by  his  minis- 
ters to  the  Greek  commanders  in  Macedonia.  Even  his  bitterest 
critics  have  never  accused  him  of  being  the  nonentity  Captain 
Butler,  an  admirer,  would  now  have  us  believe.  His  present 
portrait  of  King  Constantine,  as  a superlatively  constitutional 
sovereign,  hardly  accords  with  his  own  letter  of  September  .1, 
in  which  he  credited  King  Constantine  with  having  successfully 
opposed  the  optimism  of  Venizelos  and  the  intervention  of  his 
country  on  the  side  of  the  Entente. 

Not  wishing  to  encroach  unnecessarily  upon  your  valuable 
space  I purposely  avoided  emphasising  the  obvious  significance 
of  the  despatches  I quoted.  Nor  do  I think  I should  be  justified 
in  doing  so  now,  for  should  any  of  your  readers  have  any  doubt 
about  the  treacherous  conduct  of  the  Constantine  Government 
they  need  only  refer  to  my  letter  of  September  10.  His  sugges- 
tion that  our  recognition  of  “ the  king  of  her  choice  would 
be  a suitable  reward  for  the  loss  of  over  30,000  men  is  based  on 
a fictitious  supposition  that  Greece  is  bearing  our  burden  in 
Anatolia. 

With  your  kind  permission  I will  now  add  a few  comments 
in  reply  to  “ Pera.”  His  letter  admits  the  existence  of  the 
Kareidis  conspiracy  but  suggests  that  the  account  in  the  Gazette 
d-  Lausanne,  to  which  I drew  your  attention,  is  exaggerates 
The  German-Bulgar  command,  at  any  rate,  was  so  confident  of 
the  success  of  the  intrigue  that  General  Lukoff  had  rations  pre- 
pared for  the  Greek  Army  which  was  to  surrender.  The  object 
of  the  conspirators  was  to  encompass  the  destruction  of  the 
Entente  Armies  before  Salonika  and  so  facilitate  the  return  of 
King  Constantine. 

“Pera”  cannot  deny  that  the  massacres  of  Turks  by  Greeks 
in  Smyrna  town  and  in  the  district  of  Smyrna,  Aidin  and  Yalova 
wore  authenticated  by  Inter-Allied  Committees  of  Inquiry, 
whereas  his  alleged  killing  of  some  60,000  Greeks  and  Armenians 
has  no  such  authority  to  support  it. 

He  gaily  suggests,  however,  my  undertaking,  which  I have 
no  intention  of  doing,  a sort  of  polytechnic  tour  to  London, 
Paris,  and  Constantinople  to  examine  a mass  of  documentary 
evidence,  the  value  of  which  could  alone  be  determined  by  an 
impartial  and  judicial  commission.  Very  probably  such  an 
investigation  would  show  that  a great  part  of  the  documents 
were  as  unreliable  as  the  report  of  the  Kaisarich  massacre,  used 
by  M.  Gounaris  to  justify  the  recent  Greek  offensive  and  the 
falsity  of  which  I exposed  in  my  letter  of  Sepetmber  3. 

His  own  contradiction,  that  the  massacre  of  the  Turks  by 
the  Greeks  in  the  Yalova  district  was  not  unprovoked,  is  not 
very  convincing  and  so  far  as  I remember  the  Times  corres- 
pondent in  Constantinople  never  reported  any  massacres  on  the 
occasions  to  which  “Pera”  refers. 

Obviously  the  two  raids  made  by  Kemalist  irregulars  were 
just  the  usual  foraging  and  reconnoitring  excursions  in  which 
a few  shots  are  fired  by  either  side,  a few  irregulars  and  vil- 
lagers are  killed  and  wounded  and  some  houses  and  haystacks 
ignited  either  accidentally  or  purposely. 

There  is  nothing  in  such  occurrences  to  justify  the  reprisals 
“ horrible  and  ferocious  ” as  “ Pera  ” admits  they  were,  taken 
by  the  Greek  villagers  in  the  presence  of  the  officers  who  had 
armed  them. 

“ Pera  ” may  dismiss  as  a generalization  my  remark  about 
Greek  peasant  women  carrying  enormous  burdens  while  their 
men  folk  ride.  Yet  it  is  an  everyday  sight  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. His  reference  to  generalizations,  however,  is  a timely 
reminder  that  “ the  word  of  an  Englishman,”  a generalization 
universal  in  the  East,  is  in  danger  of  becoming  extinct  should 
Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  pledge  with  regard  to  Thrace,  Constantinople 
and  Anatolia  remain  unfulfilled. 

Yours  etc., 

C.  F.  Dixon-Johnson 

October  11,  1921.  _ 

[This  correspondence  is  closed. — Ed.  S.ft.J 


“ DEAR  LAND  OF  LIBERTY  ” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR, Your  article  under  this  heading  raises  the  question  of 

the  difference  between  Freedom  and  Liberty — a question  . of 
supreme  importance  not  merely  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  but  to  the  whole  civilised  world.  The  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment is  a startling  violation  of  the  principles  of  Freedom,  but 
not,  it  is  conceived,  of  those  of  Liberty. 

Freedom  rests  upon  the  inherent  right  of  every  individual  to 
determine  his  will  in  such  manner  as  seems  good  to  him,  subject 
only  to  the  condition  that  in  so  doing  he  does  not  encroach  upon 
the  Freedom  of  others.  Liberty,  on  the  other  hand,  acknow- 
ledges no  such  right,  but  assumes  a natural  state  of  universal 
servitude  of  which  Liberty  is  the  mitigation.  Freedom  is  a right 
granted  to  men  in  exercise  of  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  Liberty  is  a privilege  conceded  to  men  by  human 
authority  in  exercise  of  the  finite  wisdom  of  man  and  that 
authority  may  be  4 foreign  power  or  a personal  autocrat,  or  even 
a numerical  majority  of  the  persons  who  for  the  time  being 
happen  to  inhabit  a particular  locality.  Submission  to  the  will 
of  God  is  Service— to  the  arbitrary  will  of  man  is  Servitude,  and 
it  has  been  well  said  that  “ the  Service  of  God  is  perfect  Free- 
dom.” 

The  phrase  “ the  liberty  of  the  subject  expresses  in  a com- 
munity organised  under  the  ideal  of  Freedom  a negation— in 
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one  organised  under  the  ideal  of  Liberty  an  affirmation.  In  the 
one  case  it  expresses  in  concrete  terms  the  limitations  necessary 
to  impose  upon  individuals  in  the  exercise  of  their  Freedom  in 
order  to  safeguard  the  Freedom  of  all,  and  any  law  or  act  of 
the  executive  which  goes  beyond  that  necessity  is  inconsistent 
with  Freedom.  In  a community  organised  under  the  ideal  of 
Liberty,  “ the  liberty  of  the  subject  ” is  the  very  basis  of  the 
rights  of  the  individual,  and  he  has  no  rights  outside  it.  Nor 
L there  any  objective  standard  whereby  it  may  be  criticised,  for 
its  limits  are  determined  by  no  universal  principle,  but  solely  by 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  authority  by  whom  its  privileges  are 
conferred. 

Freedom  imports  the  moral  obligation  of  every  man  to  observe 
its  conditions — in  common  parlance  “ to  play  the  game  ”,  and  if 
all  men  could  be  counted  upon  voluntarily  to  observe  that  obli- 
gation, there  would  be  no  necessity  for  laws  and  “ the  liberty 
of  the  subject  ” would  have  no  meaning  or,  at  all  events,  no 
application.  Liberty  imports  no  such  obligation,  for  a man  is 
entitled  to  exercise  a privilege  expressly  granted  to  him  by  com- 
petent authority  up  to  the  hilt,  and  he  is  not  concerned  to  con- 
sider whether  in  so  doing  he  may  interfere  with  or  injure  others. 

A suggestive  story  comes  from  a liner  leaving  the  port  of  New 
York.  “ Steward,  can  I have  a whisky  and  spda  now?,”  “ No, 
sir,  not  until  we  have  passed  the  Statue  of  Liberty!  ” In  other 
words,  “ Not  until  we  have  left  the  world  of  Servitude  and  privi- 
lege and  entered  the  world  of  Freedom  and  right.” 

America  inherited  the  spiritual  ideal  of  Freedom  from  Eng- 
land. Are  we  justified  in  concluding  that  she  has  renounced  her 
heritage  in  favour  of  the  materialistic  ideal  of  liberty,  and  that 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  is  the  symbol  of  her  renunciation? 

Yours  etc., 

Arthur  A Beckett  Terrell 

Arts  Club. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR, — I must  still  decline  to'  admit  Lord  Northcliffe  as  an 
unbiassed  witness  as  to  what  is  happening  in  the  States.  Every 
journal  under  his  control  is  vehemently  opposed  to  Prohibition 
and  it  is  beyond  belief  that  he  went  to  America  with  an  open 
mind. 

But  admitting  that  Lord  Northcliffe,  Mr.  S.  H.  Adams  and 
your  correspondent  Mr.  J.  M.  FIulls  have  established  the  fact  of 
evasion — what  then  ? The  evasion  of  a law  does  not  prove  it  to 
be  a bad  law,  per  se  ; the  most  it  proves  is  that  there  are  persons 
whose  interests,  justifiable  or  otherwise,  it  traverses.  The 
interests  traversed  in  this  case  are  those  of  insistent  appetite,  met 
by  unscrupulous  greed,  re-acting  upon  and  intensifying  each  other. 
In  such  a case  evasion  or  attempted  evasion,  persistent,  ingenious 
and  extensive,  was  a foregone  conclusion. 

So  far,  however,  from  constituting  a case  against  Prohibition 
evasion  prompted  by  the  anti-social  motives  mentioned  furnishes 
the  strongest  possible  proof  of  its  necessity.  As  certain  medicines 
commence  their  cure  by  aggravating  the  symptoms,  SO'  here  the 
withdrawal  of  alcohol  has  roused  an  alcohol-loving  minority  to  a 
frenzy  the  intensity  of  which  is  the  measure  of  the  need  that  the 
withdrawal  shall  be  maintained  until  in  the  course  the  frenzy  has 
died  down. 

Whether  the  forces  of  reason,  humanity  and  enlightened  self- 
interest  will  stand  the  strain  of  this  maddened  assault  I will  not 
venture  to  prophesy,  but  be  content  to  hope.  The  one  thing 
certain  is  that  a law  such  as  this,  experimental  in  character  and 
unexceptionable  in  aim,  should  be  accorded  a fair  trial,  should  re- 
ceive the  active  support  of  law-abiding  citizens  in  its  own  home 
and  enlist  the  sympathetic  attention  of  good  citizens  all  the  world 
over. 

Yours  etc., 

Frank  Adkins 

15,  Wynne  Road,  London,  S.  W. 9. 


IRELAND 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 
SIR, — With  astonishment  I read  the  letter,  signed  ” Erevna,” 
in  your  number  for  October  8th.  “ Erevna  ” quotes,  with 
approval,  the  following  advice  offered  to  us  by  Colonel  Decies  : — 
“ (i)  Not  to  believe  stories  against  the  Crown  forces  ; (2)  To 
understand  that  the  Sinn  Fein  extremist  is  a cold-blooded  mur- 
derer • (3)  Not  to  be  led  into  the  idea  that  Ulster  is  wrong  ; 
(4)  To  understand  that  the  friends  of  the  British  Empire  and  Eng- 
land, the  loyalists  and  Ulstermen,  are  the  ones  to  back,  and  not 
the  murder-gang.” 

Keeping  to  the  above-numbered  categories,  what  does  it  amount 
to  but  this? — 

(1  and  2)  : Do  not  believe  anything  said  by  one  side  in  a con- 
flict, and  believe  everything,  however  bitter,  that  the  other  side 
says  ; and  follow  this  course  of  logic  at  the  actual  behest  of  a 
bitter  adherent  of  one  of  the  parties  in  the  conflict ; (3  and  4)  : 
Support  whatever  “ Ulster  ” — meaning  the  Unionist  section  of 
Ulster — does,  although  they  have  always  (so  far  as  actuated  by 
the  Decies  spirit)  been  a hotbed  of  strife  and  bigotry,  and,  in 
1912-1914,  actually  raised  armies  to  wage,  if  iC  necessary  ”,  civil 
war  against  the  Crown  and  Parliament  to  which  they  profess 
to  be  loyal ! 

A fair-minded  man,  of  course,  tries  to  see  the  facts  impartially. 
Colonel  Decies,  however,  wishes  us  to  blind  ourselves  to  all  save 
what  suits  his  side  ! That  may  be  a mere  personal  defect  in  an 
irresponsible  individual  ; but,  when  we  find  that  a man  of  such 


a type  of  thought  was  placed  in  a position  allowing  him,  if  he 
chose,  to  command  shootings,  burnings,  and  jackbootings  over 
a territory  inhabited  by  thousands  of  human  beings,  then  one 
draws  two  conclusions.  They  are  these  : (1)  No  greater  con- 
demnation can  be  imagined  of  our  militarist  regime  which  per- 
mitted such  a thing,  and  which  might  be  willing  to  permit  it 
again  ; (2)  No  greater  evidence  could  be  desired  of  the  urgent 
need  of  ceasing  our  interference  in  Ireland,  and  allowing  that 
land  to  be  governed  according  to  the  desires  of  the  majority  of 
its  own  people.  With  all  personal  respect  to  Colonel  Decies  and 
Erevna,”  I must  say  their  type  of  political  thought  reminds  me 
of  Zabern  : and  that  was  one  of  the  things  we  fought  the  Great 
War  to  put  down. 

Yours  etc., 

J.  W.  Poynter 

London,  N. 5. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR, — Mr.  Poynter  confidently  asserts  that  “ Irish  depopulation 
was  a result  of  the  Union,”  despite  the  fact  that  the  population 
of  Ireland  nearly  doubled  itself  during  the  four  and  a half  decades 
which  succeeded  the  passage  of  that  measure.  Of  sixty-four  Irish 
M.P.s  present,  forty-six  (including  Daniel  O’Connell)  voted  in 
favour  of  the  Corn  Importation  Bill.  This  can  scarcely  be 
described  as  “ the  infliction  of  Manchester  School  economics  on 
the  unfortunate  Irish.” 

After  the  introduction  of  Free  Trade,  Irish  wheat  ceased  to 
enjoy  a monopoly  of  the  English  market,  arable  land  was  con- 
verted into  pasture,  and  agricultural  labourers  migrated  in  large 
numbers  to  industrial  centes.  Between  1855  and  1912  the  acreage 
of  land  under  crops  (other  than  hay)  declined  from  5,682,992  to 
3,920,962,  a decrease  in  tillage  area  of  1,762,030  acres.  Pasture 
which  in  1860  formed  53  per  cent.,  now  forms  80  per  cent,  of  the 
cultivated  area.  The  Irish  urban  population  increased  from 
1,143,674  in  1841  to  1,470,595  at  the  last  census.  In  Ireland, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  rural  exodus  dates 
from  1846,  not  1800.  I am  Irish,  and  claim  to  be  no  less 
“ impartial  ” than  Mr.  Poynter. 

Yours  etc., 

Stephen  de  Leigh 

The  Woodlands,  Hale  End,  Essex. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR, — To  understand  one’s  self  is  the  most  difficult  of  all 
things.  To  understand  one  another  is  easier — at  least,  it  seems 
so.  With  a little  good  will  and  good  humour  we  can  always 
pull  along  with  our  fellows,  and  even  negotiate  the  shoals  and 
sunken  rocks  successfully.  It  is  just,  however,  when  we  are  out 
on  our  own,  we  realise  that  with  all  the  good  humour  and  good 
will  in  the  world  we  cannot  get  rid  of  these.  The  confounded 
things  are  still  there,  and  must  be  reckoned  with . Blissful 
ignorance  and  happy-go-lucky  indifference  do  not  remove 
obstacles,  and  wilful  misunderstanding  only  makes  them  more 
formidable  when  we  do  come  up  against  ’em. 

After  a twenty  years’  absence  abroad  I was  recently  in  Ire- 
land, and  was  much  struck  by  the  survival  and  persistance  of 
those  deliberate  misunderstandings  we  long  ago  used  to  consider 
the  correct  thing  in  the  way  of  thinking.  It  was  quite  pathetic 
to  hear  once  more  of  the  Brighton  of  Ireland,  our  Bay  of  Naples, 
to  be  shown  our  Lloyd  Georges,  Smith-Wilkinsons,  Fatty  Ar- 
buckles,  Harry  Lauders,  Carusos,  and  Chaliapins.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a disappointed  and  a disappointing  note.  For  ours  is  a dis- 
appointing race  ever  lagging  behind  the  promise  of  great  achieve- 
ment. Under  fever’s  skilful  handling  we  romped  in  successfully 
everywhere.  Have  we  held  our  place  ? Our  accursed  nature 
makes  us  a thorn  in  the  side  of  enthusiastic  admirers  who  would 
be  our  guides,  philosophers,  and  friends.  We  cannot  help  it — • 
we  let  ’em  down  every  time.  I believe  Lever  died  of  a broken 
heart  in  Italy. 

One  evening  at  the  Abbey  Theatre  in  Dublin  was  for  me  a 
revelation  in  the  gloom.  General  John  Regan,  the  Irishman 
who  never  existed,  was  doing  his  bit  to  save  our  reputation,  to 
redeem  our  by-name  among  the  nations.  The  Irishman, 
according  to  the  old  Gospel,  had  come  to  his  own  again.  It 
was  Horse  Show  week,  and  packed  houses  rocked  delirious  over 
the  resurrection  of  the  old  favourite.  Our  English  friends  were 
not  disappointed  this  time.  Studied  ignorance,  cool,  calculated, 
and  cultivated,  vanished  before  this  vivifying  art.  And,  judging 
by  the  sheer  and  uncontrolled  joy  of  the  native  element  (a  tear 
trembles  in  my  own  eye),  we  in  Ireland  were  proud  of  this 
achievement.  Everybody  was  satisfied.  The  consummate  Irish- 
man a la  Birmingham  was  the  “ real  goods.”  I understood  him 
as  thoroughly  as  the  tears  in  the  eye  of  my  delighted  friends, 
English  and  Irish.  We  are  getting  on  in  Ireland.  We  are 
becoming  more  English  than  the  English  themselves.  I suppose 
it’s  quite  all  right.  The  sin  of  our  ingratitude  was  great. 

That  tear  in  my  own  eye  I do  not  understand. 

Yours  etc. 

Valentine  J.  O’Hara 

October,  15,  1921. 


THE  CIVIL  SERVICE 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 
SIR, — In  an  age  of  aeroplanes,  when  we  are  talking  of  bring- 
ing the  Commonwealth  Premiers  over  from  Australia  in  seven 
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days,  the  Civil  Service  is  hopelessly  slow.  Its  machinery  belongs 
to  the  days  of  Little  Dorit  and  the  Circumlocution  Office.  It 
is  cumbrous  and  costly.  The  pedantic  official  style,  with  its 
long,  ambiguous  sentences,  is  a gross  anachronism,  and  the 
men  who  use  it  should  be  in  a museum. 

Perhaps,  as  your  correspondent  refers  to  examinations,  you 
will  permit  me  some  reference  to  the  examinations  for  temporary 
clerks  (male  and  female,  Service  and  non-Service)  which  were 
held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  elsewhere  last  autumn.  Here  the 
bashaws  of  Burlington  Gardens  had  a chance  of  doing  well.  The 
idea,  although  six  years  late,  was  excellent.  It  was  high  time, 
although  only  clerical  donkey  work  was  involved,  that  the 
donkeys  who  were  worth  their  feed  were  separated  from  the 
donkeys  who  weren’t.  But,  of  course,  the  authorities  blundered. 
To  begin  with,  bullied  by  ex-Service  men,  the  examinations  were 
delayed  while  the  Commissioners  shilly-shallied  as  to  whether 
non-Service  candidates  should  be  eligible.  That  settled,  they 
proceeded  to  examine  us — for  I was  one  of  the  examinees — on  a 
school  curriculum  of  the  shallowest  description  and  in  such  a 
way  that  the  papers  could  not  be  marked,  however  well-inten- 
tioned the  examiners  might  be,  with  meticulous  exactitude.  It 
was  a test  of  speed  and  nerves  rather  than  knowledge.  There  were 
six  papers  in  one  day,  four  in  the  afternoon.  One  was  an  egregi- 
ous paper,  known  as  the  Mental  Jazz,  which  was  simply  a matter 
of  newspaper  catch  competitions  done  fast.  This  kind  of  thing — 
“ As  the  shinguard  is  to  the  cricketer,  so  is  the  thimble  to  the — . ” 
“ Of  what  material  was  the  dress  made  in  which  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  married?  ” “ Is  gas  a liquid?  ” “ Underline  every 

word  in  this  sentence  commencing  with  a consonant  and  put  a 
circle  round  every  word  ending  with  a vowel.”  Of  course,  what 
should  have  been  asked  all  day  were  general  knowledge  ques- 
tions—ten  in  the  morning  and  ten  in  the  afternoon.  Handwriting 
could  have  been  judged  over  the  whole,  and  essay,  precis,  arith- 
metical and  other  ability  would  have  truthfully  transpired. 

The  result  of  the  examinations  was  made  known  last  spring, 
when  it  was  found  that  out  of  18,160  male  candidates,  3,996 — 
including  myself — had  passed,  and  453  women  out  of  9,600.  Here, 
again,  the  authorities  had  a chance  of  doing  the  right  thing — 
appointing  to  our  permanent  positions  all  who  had  passed  at  once 
and  turning  out  to  make  way  for  those  who  were  not  now  in 
me  Service  unsuccessful  examinees  who  were.  But  no.  So  far 
only  1,704  men  have  been  appointed,  and  these,  in  some  cases 
Grade  I.  and  Grade  II.  clerks  formerly,  but  now  Grade  III., 
are  actually  working  for  less  money  than  men  who  were 
ploughed.  We  unfortunate  others  are  getting  nothing  unless  we 
happen  to  be  in  the  Service  now,  when  we  are  getting  more  than 
those  who  came  in  above  us  ! 

Did  the  late  Sir  William  Schwenk  Gilbert  ever  imagine  any- 
thing to  beat  this? 

Yours,  etc., 

Archibald  Gibbs 

hi,  Packington  St.,  Islington,  N.  1. 


WORN-OUT  HORSE  TRAFFIC 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR, — Please  accept  my  apology  for  including  December  20th 
(1919)  in  the  statistics  for  1920.  My  mistake  (of  eleven  days)  was 
pointed  out  to  me  too  late  for  correction.  My  reason  for  quoting 
this  incident  is  that,  as  often  as  a shipload  of  old  horses  is  sent 
over  the  North  Sea  in  winter,  it  is  sent  to  the  risk  of  a like  cata- 
strophe. We  contend  that  it  is  inhumane  to  export  old  horses, 
after  a life’s  service,  to  such  risk.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
has  never  had  statistics  of  horses  arriving  at  foreign  ports,  for 
comparison  with  those  of  departure  from  British  ports.  It  has 
only  received  reports  of  casualties  supplied  by  the  shipping  com- 
panies engaged  in  this  traffic.  Last  April,  at  my  request,  it 
asked  a company  at  Leith  why  three  horses,  in  a cargo  of  twenty- 
four,  and  in  fair  weather,  were  landed  dead  at  Antwerp.  The 
company,  “ after  inquiry,”  denied  that  any  horses  had  arrived 
dead  on  that  boat,  and  on  that  date.  This  denial  was  sent  on 
to  me  as  final.  But  I had  proof,  and  insisted  on  further  inquiry. 
Then  the  fact  was  admitted.  At  our  deputation  to  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  after  the  Albert  Hall  Meeting,  this  incident  and 
the  unreliability  of  such  statistics  was  pointed  out  by  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  R.S.P.C.A.  Even  if  only  forty  horses  arrived 
dead  during  the  year,  from  Goole,  if  they  were  fit  to  work,  and 
conditions  on  board  were  satisfactory,  of  what  did  they  die 
during  a passage  of  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours?  When 
a British  Consul  reports  that  all  English  horses  landed  at  Ant- 
werp are  sold  for  work,  and  an  inspector  sent  out  by  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  reports  that  90  per  cent,  of  those  same  horses  are 
sold  for  slaughter,  this  contradiction  is  clear.  There  is  much 
talk  about  causing  suffering  by  stopping  this  traffic.  Someone 
said  this  to  me  lately  at  Antwerp  port,  and  I answered  that  the 
fii  st  step  is  to  stop  exposing  our  old  horses  to  sea  voyage  in 
winter,  suffering  of  hunger  and  thirst  between  sale  and  death, 
and  slaughter  by  hammering  on  the  head,  stabbing,  and  other 
cruel  methods.  In  the  meantime  increased  vigilance  is  needed  at 
home  to  prevent  the  working  of  unfit  horses  and  to  compel  the 
slaughter  at  the  port  of  horses  rejected  as  unfit  for  export. 
These  methods  would  put  a stop  to  the  evil. 

With  reference  to  the  recent  statement  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  “ that  the  trade  in  worn-out  horses  has 
ceased  ” and  the  quoted  arguments  against  the  tax  which  alone 


can  stop  the  traffic  in  decrepit  horses  for  foreign  work  and 
butchery,  may  I say  that  “ worn-out  ” is  a relative  term,  and 
may  be  interpreted  as  11  incapable  of  doing  another  day’s  work.” 
The  majority  of  old  horses  are  sold  before  they  reach  that  stage 
of  decrepitude.  So  long  as  they  could  work  another  week 
without  actual  suffering  they  are  not  “ worn-out,”  and  inspec- 
tion under  the  Act  of  1914  cannot  prevent  their  exportation. 
These  will  be  exported  for  foreign  butchery.  Belgium,  1 know, 
intends  to  have  the  live  horse  again  this  winter.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  Holland  will  do  anything  to  facilitate 
the  traffic  in  dead  meat.  France  prefers  dead  meat  for  the 
moment.  But  that  is  only  the  present  desire  of  French  horse 
butchers,  who  may  change  their  minds  at  any  moment. 

A few  weeks  ago  I was  in  France  and  Belgium.  A Belgian 
daily  paper  headed  an  article,  “ England  will  continue  to  send 
her  old  horses  to  our  horse-butchers,”  1 saw  officials  connected 
with  the  traffic  in  Belgium  and  saw  the  last  report  made  by  one 
of  them  to  our  Ministry.  The  traffic  in  “ nearly  ” worn-out 
horses  for  foreign  butchery  will  continue. 

If  this  traffic,  with  all  its  horrors  on  both  sides,  has  ceased, 
how  did  it  happen  a week  or  two  ago  that  a dealer,  a very  old 
hand  at  the  traffic,  had  a shoe  taken  off  a horse  he  wished  to 
export,  had  a stone  put  under  the  foot,  and  the  shoe  put  on  again 
• — because  the  horse  limped  on  one  foot,  and  he  wanted  to  make 
it  walk  evenly  to  pass  inspection?  For  what  was  that  horse 
“ fit  ”?  For  what  did  the  dealer  mean  it  to  be  sold?  Evidently 
for  butchery.  The  Inspector  at  Goole  did  his  duty,  and  the  dealer 
was  fined  ^25.  But  as  long  as  the  live  export  is  profitable  the 
live  horse  will  be  exported  for  butchery  abroad.  And  as  long  as 
inspection  must  be  passed,  cruel  trickery  will  be  used  on  the 
miserable  horses.  Nothing  but  a tax  on  the  live  export  can  stop 
this  shameful  and  cruel  traffic  in  English  horses  for  butchery 
abroad.  It  has  not  ceased. 

Yours  etc., 

A.  M.  F.  Cole,  M.L.S. 

Hill  Top,  Cley-next-the-Sea. 


“ UNCONSCIOUS  MEMORY  ” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

S^v, — It  is  not  often  that  we  find  the  same  poetical  simile 
used  by  two  well-known  poets,  and  expressed  in  almost  identical 
words.  I wonder  how  many  of  your  readers  have  noticed  that 
Longfellow  in  his  ‘ Flowers  ’ has  some  lines  which  are  very 
similar  to,  though  lacking  something  of  the  beauty  of,  the  lines 
in  Keats  1 Ode  to  a Nightingale.’  Keats  writes: 

Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a path 
Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for  home, 

She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn. 

Longfellow  writes  : 

Others,  their  blue  eyes  with  tears  o’erflowing, 

Stand  like  Ruth  amid  the  alien  corn. 

Whether  this  was  imitation,  conscious  or  unconscious,  by  the 
latter  poet,  or  whether  the  same  idea  came  independently  from 
two  sources  it  would  be  interesting  to  know. 

Yours  etc., 

M.  K.  Mackillop  Brown 


RECRUITING  POSTERS 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 
SIR, — Referring  to  the  undesirability  of  current  recruiting 
posters,  a flagrant  example  recently  adorned  the  walls  of  a 
police  station  in  the  heart  of  the  Potteries.  It  flaunted  in  crude 
colours  a portrait  of  Tommy  Atkins,  debonair  and  playful,  with 
beneath  him  in  large  type  the  slogan  : “ The  Army  is  not  all 
work.”  Could  anything  be  more  demoralising  in  an  industrial 
centre  ? 

Yours  etc. 

T.  F.  Bishop 

Hillcote,  Newcastle,  Staffs. 


FREEDOM  IN  ART 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 
SIR, — Your  correspondent’s  letter  on  “ Freedom  in  Art  ” 
arouses  my  attention  because  it  is  so  out  of  date.  Fancy  discuss- 
ing Post  Impressionism  at  this  time  of  day  ! The  great  Post 
Impressionists  are  dead — and  accepted.  Cubism  and  Futur- 
ism are  of  this  century,  but  these  movements  are  nearly  fifteen 
years  old.  There  is  no  new  movement  tnis  year — but  there  are 
still  many  experimentalists  and  they  worship  the  Laws  of  Nature. 
Instead  of  discussing  “ stunts  ” and  journalistic  headlines  why 
don’t  we  really  study  the  work  of  living  artists — side  by  side 
with  a study  of  the  Laws  of  Nature? 

I spent  an  hour  at  an  exhibition  to-day  and  a well-dressed 
couple  were  there  as  long  as  I was.  They  looked  intently  and 
carefully  at  every  work — but  from  their  conversation  I knew  that 
they  thought  the  pastels  were  done  in  oil-colour,  and  the  oil- 
colours  in  water-colour  ! Still  they  evidently  enjoyed  them- 
selves, which  is  the  main  thing. 

Yours  etc., 

Amelia  Defries 
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A GREAT  EDITOR 

Sir  Edward  Cook,  K.B.E.  : A Biography.  By  J.  Saxon 
Mills.  Constable.  16s.  net. 

JOURNALISTS,  even  great  journalists,  defy  the  art  of 
biography.  If  they  leave  their  footprints  on  the 
sands  of  time,  these  are  washed  away  punctually  by 
the  daily  tides.  Even  Sir  Edward  Cook  himself, 
though  he  achieved  a brilliant  success  in  writing  the 
story  of  Florence  Nightingale,  came  near  to  failing 
when  he  tackled  an  editor.  He  could  hardly  detach 
Delane  from  his  surroundings — and  after  all  the  frame 
was  so  much  more  interesting  and  arresting  than  the 
portrait.  Mr.  Saxon  Mills’s  book  is  not  a masterpiece. 
One  may  be  permitted  to  speculate  on  a certain  reader 
in  the  shades,  sitting  very  square-shouldered  and  a 
little  hunched-up  in  his  chair,  and  contemplating  the 
efforts  of  his  biographer  with  the  familiar  ironic  smile. 
It  may  seem  brutal  to  be  so  candid,  but  Mr.  Saxon 
Mills’s  book  reads  like  an  imitation  of  the  conventional 
biography  of  an  eminent  person.  The  fatuity  of  his 
obiter  dicta,  on  men  and  things;  the  copiousness  and 
impertinence  of  his  classical  quotations;  and  his  appar- 
ently quite  remarkable  ignorance  of  contemporary 
memoirs  and  biographies  covering  the  same  period, 
would  all  of  them:  be  hard  to  equal.  This  last  defect  is 
the  occasion  of  some  of  the  worst  pages  in  the  book. 
Cook  kept  a diary,  and  in  it  he  was  accustomed  to  note 
down  things  heard  at  dinner  tables.  It  contained, 
therefore,  as  any  record  of  dinner-table  conversations 
must  do,  all  the  floating  wreckage  and  rubbish,  most 
of  it  second-hand  rubbish,  which  is  apt  to  be  the  subject 
matter  of  those  who  are  talking  not  upon  oath.  It  is 
seldomi  that  one  has  the  luck  at  a dinner-table  to  hear 
an  anecdote  which  has  not  been  published  by  someone 
before,  and  Cook’s  experiences  as  a diner-out  were  not 
exceptions  to  the  rule.  We  have  the  old  stories  about 
Lord  Salisbury’s  absence  of  mind.  Worse  still  is  the 
solemn  reprinting  of  one  of  the  classical  anecdotes  of 
Lord  Beacon  she  Id  which  appears  in  more  than  one  book 
of  the  late  Mr.  George  Russell  and  is  also’  in  the  official 
life  of  the  statesman;  we  mean  the  anecdote  about  Lord 
Odo  Russell  persuading  Disraeli  not  to  speak  French  at 
the  Congress  of  Berlin,  a story  which  every  schoolboy 
knows.  There  is  an  equally  familiar  anecdote  about 
Lord  Russell  of  Killowen,  also  in  the  latter’s  authorised 
biography.  If  possible  less  easy  to  forgive,  there  is 
the  misquotation  of  one  of  the  last  and  wittiest  sayings 
of  Raymond  Asquith,  printed  in  a way  which  robs  it 
of  its  point,  and  its  utterance  attributed  to  him  in  the 
ultimate  and  impossible  context  of  death.  One 
does  not  blame  Cook  for  writing  these  things  down 
in  his  diary,  but  it  is  a serious  charge  against  the  dis- 
cretion of  a biographer  that  he  should  quote  them  with- 
out knowing  what  he  is  doing.  And  what  are  we  to 
think  of  the  biographical  discretion  which  lumps  into 
such  a book  summarised  notes  of  speeches  which  its 
subject  heard  at  an  Alpine  Club  dinner,  the  ceremonial 
effusions  of  the  Fathers  of  various  Chapels  in  the 
offices  in  which  Cook  was  an  editor,  and  all  the 
trivialities  of  Cook’s  Oxford  career,  which  was  much 
like  anyone  else’s?  Certainly  one  ought  to  be  spared 
Mr.  Mills’s  reflections  on  Cook’s  failure  in  “ Divvers,” 
and  on  the  character  and  value  of  that  examination. 
Altogether  Mr.  Mills,  out  of  a very  promising  subject 
has,  as  he  surprisingly  puts  it,  “ moved  upon  the  face 
of  the  waters,  and  worked  out  the  primeval  fiat  ” 
vainly, — in  other  words,  made  a very  bad  book. 

It  is  all  the  more  unfortunate  because  there  was 
something  specially  fine  and  disinterested  in  Sir  Edward 
Cook’s  life  work,  and  something  peculiarly  attractive 
and  generous  in  his  character.  His  career  as  an  editor 
was  a series  of  conflicts  and  controversies,  sharp  enough 
and  clear  enough  to  show  us  that  the  legend  which  im- 
plies that  editors  were  editors  in  the  good  old  days,  and 
proprietors  only  proprietors,  is  another  form  of  the 
delusion  of  the  golden  age.  None  of  our  post-war 


newspaper  magnates  could  have  behaved  towards  an 
editor  of  distinction  with  more  unsympathetic  deci- 
siveness than  that  of  which  Cook  was  the  victim. 
But  perpetually  dislodged  as  he  was,  he  was 
always  baffled  to  fight  better.  He  always  retained 
without  a shadow  of  compromise  or  mitigation  the 
simple  creed  of  a liberalism  which  would  not 
allow  itself  to  be  denied  either  imperial  responsi- 
bility or  imperial  pride.  Whatever  his  proprietors 
might  think  about  him,  he  retained  the  confidence,  and, 
as  his  diary  and  letters  show,  the  confidences,  of  states- 
men and  men  of  affairs  of  all  parties,  to  an 
extent  very  unusual  amongst  writers  in  the 
daily  press.  It  was  this  atmosphere  of  con- 
fidence and  his  simple  gift  of  lucid  and  reas- 
oned statement  which  gave  him  the  opportunity 
of  doing  the  work  which  we  believe,  though  it  has  been 
little  recognised  by  the  public,  he  himself  looked  upon 
with  most  pride.  We  mean  the  pamphlets  in  which  he 
explained  point  by  point,  and  belligerent  by  belligerent, 
the  motives  and  steps  which  brought  this  country  into 
the  European  war.  A great  deal  has  been  said,  and 
much  of  it  rightly  said,  against  propaganda,  but  if  all 
British  propaganda  had  been  written  with  the  same  in- 
flexible honesty  and  the  same  clarity  and  literary  skill 
as  Cook  gave  to  his  early  pamphlets,  no  one  could  have 
anything  but  praise  of  it.  His  two  books  of  ‘ Literary 
Recreations,’  published  just  before  his  death,  reveal  him 
as  a scholar  with  much  erudition  and  taste.  As  for  his 
talents  as  a biographer,  one  has  only  to  remember  that 
Mr.  Lytton  Strachey,  as  he  himself  admitted  in  the 
preface  to  his  book,  found  that  Cook  in  his  ‘ Life  of 
Florence  Nightingale  ’ had  done  so  completely  the  work 
which  he  designed  himself  to  do,  that  the  chapter  in 
1 Eminent  Victorians  ’ is  no  more  than  a compression 
of  the  biography.  And  behind  and  beyond  all  this 
talent  and  intelligence  of  his,  and  beyond  the  measured 
and  immense  industry  which  went  to  his  work,  for  in- 
stance, on  Ruskin,  and  the  daily  labours  in  his  various 
newspaper  offices,  one  remembers  always  his  urbanity, 
his  ease  and  his  distinction  in  conversation,  and  the 
completeness  with  which,  without  unworthy  ambition, 
and  without  desire  or  search  for  money  or  display,  he 
held  his  own  with  all  that  was  most  vital  in  the  society 
of  his  time. 

CHINA  AND  JAPAN 

The  Truth  About  China,  and  Japan.  By  Putnam  Weale. 

Allen  & Unwin.  7s.  6d.  net. 

ALTHOUGH  obviously  written  in  view  of  the 
Washington  Conference,  and  probably  in  some- 
thing of  a hurry,  as  some  of  its  defects  would  seem  to 
suggest,  this  book  is  none  the  less  important  as  pre- 
senting the  opinions  on  a burning  question  of  a man 
who  is  entitled  to  discuss  it  because  of  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Far  East  and  of  everything  affecting 
it.  The  author  is  Mr.  B.  Lenox  Simpson,  but  he  is 
better  known  as  Putnam  Weale,  under  which  name  he 
has  published  numerous  works  dealing  with  the  Far 
East,  and  more  particularly  China.  The  object  of  the 
present  volume,  he  tells  us,  is  to  allow  the  ordinary 
reader  to  see  at  a glance  what  the  position  really  is  to- 
day in  Eastern  Asia,  and  to  explain  why  there  should 
be  conflict  between  China  and  Japan.  This  by  no 
means  easy  task  Mr.  Weale  accomplishes  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  it  may  be  supposed,  but  almost  ex- 
clusively from  his  own  standpoint,  in  a book  of 
about  150  pages.  For  some  time  past,  he,  as 

Mr.  Simpson,  has  been  one  of  the  foreign  ad- 
visers of  the  Chinese  Government,  and  it  is  natural  that 
he  should  stand  forward  as  the  champion  of 
China  as  against  Japan,  but  it  is  evident  that  his 
personal  sympathies  are  deeply  engaged.  It  will  not 
do,  however,  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Japan  also 
has  a case. 

Beginning  with  a sketch  of  the  early  relations  be- 
tween China  and  Japan,  Mr.  Weale  points  out  that 
China  was  the  suzerain  of  Japan  for  several  centuries, 
but  that  this  suzerainty  was  one  of  learning  and  cul- 
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ture  generally  and  was  non-military — China  in  her 
masses,  in  a State  already  very  old,  being  as  quietist 
then  as  she  is  now.  As  Japan  became  consolidated 
and  militarised  during  her  long  feudal  period,  it  is  re- 
marked, she  first  shut  herself  off  from  China,  and  later 
attacked  her  through  Korea,  the  last  great  effort  till 
recent  times  being  that  of  Hideyoshi  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Meanwhile  the  West,  with  its  mis- 
sionaries and  traders,  had  made  its  appearance  in  the 
Far  East.  Japan,  defeated  in  Korea,  again  sealed  her- 
self up  from  the  outside  world,  a seclusion  which  lasted 
till  1853,  when  it  was  shattered — most  people  would 
have  said  for  ever — by  American  guns.  Mr.  Weale 
may  not  be  responsible  for  the  jacket  of  his  book,  but 't 
is  notable  that  on  it  are  posed  three  questions,  one  of 
which,  based  on  his  summary  of  Japan’s  story,  asks, 
“Will  the  Japanese,  if  foiled  in  China  and  made  fearful 
of  the  Nations  of  the  West,  irrevocably  seal  themselves 
up  as  in  the  seventeenth  century  when  they  retired  from 
Korea?”  It  is  a strange  speculation  founded  on  a 
tremendous  implication,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  but  it  is 
not  without  significance,  expressing,  as  it  does,  some 
fantastic  hopes. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  gives  an  account  of  what 
has  taken  place  in  the  Far  East  since  the  Chinese  Revo- 
lution. It  is  a good  deal  coloured  by  Mr.  Weale’s  pre- 
possession in  favour  of  “ constitutionalism'  ” in  China 
and  his  dislike  of  Yuan  Shih-kai,  who  undoubtedly  was 
a great  Chinaman,  as  was  shown  when,  risking  every- 
thing, he  decisively  rejected  the  Japanese  protectorate 
offered  to  him.  by  Japan  on  the  formulation  of  the 
Twenty-one  Demands  in  1915,  which  would  have 
ensured  his  position  at  the  expense  of  his  country.  But 
here  we  touch  on  two  Western  schools  of  thought  with 
respect  to  present-day  China;  both  are  friendly  to 
China,  but  the  one,  that  of  Mr.  Bland,  sees  her  salva- 
tion in  a dictator  or  emperor,  while  the  other,  that  of 
Mr.  Weale,  will  have  it  that  constitutionalism  is  her 
only  saviour.  The  thing  that  is  clear  to  us  is  that  a 
saviour  of  some  kind  China  undeniably  wants. 

Mr.  Weale’s  main  contention  is  that  Japan,  whose 
aim  he  defines  as  the  suzerainty  of  China,  has  one 
policy  for  the  East  and  another  for  the  West,  advanc- 
ing the  former  by  the  armed  intimidation  and  the  cor- 
ruption through  secret  loans  of  the  Chinese,  while 
covering  up  all  this  from  the  West  by  unscrupulous 
diplomacy  and  propaganda.  He  finds  the  root  of  the 
evil  in  the  nature  of  the  Japanese  Government — in  fact 
that  under  the  constitution  of  Japan  it  is  legitimate  for 
the  Japanese  Ministry  of  War  to  direct  her  policy  with- 
out the  control  of  her  Diet,  and  he  maintains  that  that 
control  is  essential  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
Far  East.  But  this  is  hardly  what  the  West  will  tell 
Japan  at  the  Washington  Conference. 


FLY-FISHING  FOR  TROUT 
A History  of  Fly-fishing  for  Trout.  By  J.  W.  Hills. 
Philip  Allan.  12s.  6d.  net. 

OF  all  the  anglers  who  have  fished  for  trout  and 
grayling  on  the  famous  streams  that  water  the  old 
battlefield  of  Mortimer’s  Cross,  I venture  to  think 
there  are  few  who  would  not  be  amazed  to  learn  that 
men  were  tying  flies  and  casting  them  and  writing  on 
the  subject  years  before  that  immortal  fight.  But  Mr. 
Hills  tells  us  that  ‘ The  Treatise  of  Fishing  with  an 
Angle,’  which  deals  liberally  with  fly-fishing  and  was 
bound  in  with  the  older  book  (of  sports)  of  St.  Albans 
in  1496,  was  certainly  written  before  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses.  Published  separately,  it  ran  through  sixteen 
editions  and  for  generations  was  the  popular  text  book 
and  a fountain  of  knowledge  for  later  writers  on  fish- 
ing. The  printer,  an  unknown  St.  Albans  school- 
master, attributed  the  authorship  of  the  whole  book  to  a 
lady  with  whom  most  of  us  have  a nodding  acquaintance, 
Dame  Juliana  Berners,  presumably  a sportswoman  of 
good  birth,  who  combined  a quite  unconventional  taste 
for  angling  with  the  more  normal  addiction  to  horse, 
hawk  and  hound. 


Through  the  16th  century  fly-fishing  grew  in  popu- 
larity, anglers  wrote  and  poets  sang  of  it.  Leonard 
Mascall  (1590)  wrote  a practical  book  on  angling, 
showing  incidentally  how  widely  the  artificial  fly  was 
used,  though  so  far  there  were  only  a dozen  recognized 
imitations  of  nature.  He  denounces,  moreover,  the 
practice  of  fishing  out  of  season.  For  though  salmon- 
netting rights  were  valuable,  rod-fishing  was  everywhere 
free.  Through  the  next  century  a further  advance  in 
popularity  relieved  the  fly-fisher  of  the  necessity,  at 
least,  of  making  his  own  gear.  Rods,  then  of  two 
joints  (spliced)  of  ash,  hazel  and  whalebone,  lines  of 
silk  and  hair,  hooks,  landing-nets,  wicker  creels  and 
flies,  could  be  purchased  of  popular  London  makers. 
The  trout  rods  were  of  necessity  long  (14  ft.  to  20  ft.) 
and  whippy.  For  reels  were  not  yet,  and  playing  a 
big  fish  on  a double  or  sometimes  a single  hair  cast 
with  so  limited  a length  of  line  must  have  provided  fre- 
quent periods  of  exhilarating  tension,  such  as  only 
comes  to'  us  moderns  in  emergencies.  This  century 
was  rich  in  writers.  Walton,  the  retired  tradesman, 
immortal  in  literature  but  of  slight  significance  as  a fly- 
fisher.  His  Derbyshire  friend  Colton,  dissolute  aristo- 
crat, but  accomplished  writer  and  far  more  instructive 
fly-fisher.  Venables,  Cromwellian  officer.  Barker,  the 
Cromwellian  London  chef.  While  Franck,  another 
Cromwellian  soldier,  fly-fished  for  salmon  all  over  Scot- 
land and  wrote  a book  on  it.  There  were  by  now  over 
a hundred  recognised  imitations  of  natural  flies,  and 
Venables  writes  on  up-stream  fishing  ! The  absurd 
modern  tag  that  Stewart  (1857)  invented  it  is  justly 
ridiculed  by  Mr.  Hills.  Indeed,  we  were  taught  it  our- 
selves in  Devonshire,  before  Stewart  died,  by  our 
seniors  who  had  never  heard  of  him  and  had  practised 
it  where  suitable  all  their  lives.  Many  of  these  Jaco- 
bean anglers  too  used  on  occasion  what  was  virtually 
a dry-fly,  sometimes  even  making  the  bodies  of  cork. 
In  the  mid  18th  century  reels  came  in,  first  for  salmon 
and  later  on  for  trout.  Then  followed  a revolution  in 
rods,  further  encouraged  by  the  introduction  of  the  now 
familiar  American  woods,  hickory,  bamboo,  lance-wood 
and  greenheart.  In  1741,  Bowker  of  Ludlow,  the  best 
fly-fisherman  then  living,  had  written  a book  which  ran 
to  nearly  twenty  editions  and  influenced  anglers  for 
generations.  There  was  much  friction  we  learn  be- 
tween the  northern  and  the  southern  schools,  each  de- 
riding the  other’s  methods  and  tackle.  It  lives  even 
yet  in  the  north,  while  within  our  memory  it  was 
quite  ferocious  in  Durham  and  North  Yorkshire  where 
the  natives  anticipated  the  stiff  little  featherweight  rods 
of  to-day,  with  beautiful  home-made  creations,  fished 
single-hair  all  summer  and  jeered  at  all  Southern  con- 
trivances. This  whole  book  abounds  in  interest,  but 
its  nineteenth  century  chapters  on  the  rise  of  dry-fly 
fishing  touch  on  comparatively  familiar  ground.  One 
pertinent  query  the  author  suggests.  Did  these  cham- 
pions of  old  kill  bigger  baskets  of  their  presumably  less 
educated  trout,  than  the  early  and  mid-nineteenth  cen- 
tury men,  whose  catches  on  all  quick  waters  north  and 
south  far  exceeded  tho'Se  of  their  successors — a fact 
largely  due  no  doubt  to  increasing  drainage  and  con- 
sequent decline  of  fish  food  ? Available  evidence  allows 
but  modest  baskets  to  the  ancients.  Perhaps  Mr.  Hills 
suggests  that  poaching  was  unchecked. 

CHRISTIAN  MORALS 

Christian  Moral  Principles.  By  Charles  Gore.  Mow- 
bray. 4s.  net. 

FEW  indeed  of  our  modern  preachers  have  the  gift 
of  composing  sermons  which  are  as  well  worth 
reading  as  worth  hearing.  Bishop  Gore  is  emphatically 
one  of  those  few,  and  the  small  volume  he  has  just 
published  is  much  more  than  a series  of  discourses;  it 
is  a deeply  thought  out  endeavour  to'  grapple  with  the 
problem  of  Christian  morals  in  modern  life,  to  give  a 
picture  and  a practical  standard  of  what  the  Christian 
life  ought  to  be.  He  begins  by  carefully  relating  the 
morality  of  Christ  to  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
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working  out  the  illuminating  idea  that  the  stern  prohibi- 
tions of  the  Decalogue  were  to1  serve  as  a fence  pro- 
tecting the  ground  wherein  the  positive  virtues  of  holy 
living  might  grow  up  and  flourish.  He  shows  how  far 
that  growth  went  under  the  old  dispensation,  and  then 
compares  it  with  the  perfection  and  completion  found 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Here  he  is  following 
out  the  thought  of  earlier  and  well-known  books.  Then 
he  breaks  newer  ground  in  a most  stimulating  and  deep- 
sighted  exposition  of  the  Christian  virtues  of  humility 
and  charity.  Finally  he  defines  and  applies  Christian 
principles  in  the  use  of  money,  and  adds  a shorter  ad- 
dress on  right  self-love  in  connexion  with  sexual  purity. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  thing  in  the  book  is  the  sermon  on 
humility.  This  deserves  to  be  classical,  and  the  con- 
cluding passages  based  on  St.  Bernard’s  penetrating 
dictum,  “ We  are  all  humiliated,  but  we  do  not  all  be- 
come humble,”  are  not  easy  to  forget.  The  sermon  on 
charity  is  almost  equally  fine,  but  suggests  the  doubt 
whether  Bishop  Gore  does  not  over-emphasize  the 
dualism  between  the  will  and  the  emotions.  He  de- 
fines Christian  “ charity  ” practically  as  the  surrender 
of  man’s  will  to  God’s  i.e.,  the  resolve  to  do  God’s 
will,  out  of  which  the  feeling  of  love  will  ultimately 
grow.  No  doubt  he  is  right  in  emphasizing  the  absence 
of  all  emotionalism  from  the  New  Testament.  But  he 
seems  almost  to  forget  that  the  will  (whether  in  God 
or  man)  is  a bare  form  of  activity  which  derives  its 
whole  content  from  the  whole  character  of  him,  who 
wills  and  of  the  end  to  which  it  is  directed.  We  cannot 
will  to  obey  God,  if  there  is  no  goodness  or  attraction 
in  the  idea  of  that  obedience  which  stirs  our  emotion  to 
desire  it.  What  we  mean  by  will  power  is  strictly  speak- 
ing the  negative  force  with  which  we  prevent  ourselves 
from,  being  distracted  from  the  pursuit  of  our  ideal.  It  is, 
like  the  Decalogue  in  the  history  of  the  race,  the  fence 
which  keeps  out  intruders  and  SO'  allows  Christian 
charity  to  grow.  Psychologists  are  more  and  more 
teaching  us  that  no  man  by  willing  ever  yet  added  a 
cubit  to  his  spiritual  stature.  Nor  can  we  surrender  our- 
selves or  our  “ will,”  to  that  which  does  not  at  all  stir 
our  feelings.  The  positive  power  in  Christian  growth 
is  for  the  psychologist  the  moral  appeal  of  the 
Christian  ideal  to  the  moral  emotion  in  man,  and  for 
the  Christian  the  demand  of  God’s  love  for  his.  But 
perhaps  this  is  hyper-criticism.  Bishop  Gore’s  real 
message  is  summed  up  in  this  quotation.  “ It  is  the 
perfect  goodness  which  men  really  reverence,  even  if 
they  have  not  the  courage  to  follow  it.  It  is  always 
worth  while  to1  maintain  and  follow  the  best.” 


YORKSHIRE  WORTHIES 
Y orkshiremen  of  the  Restoration.  By  J.  S.  Fletcher. 
Allen  & Unwin.  10s.  6d.  net. 

MR.  J.  S.  FLETCHER  is  a fine  exponent  of  that 
local  patriotism  which  was  never  more  needed 
than  now,  when  the  centralizing  influences  of  bureau- 
cracy and  great  industry  are  threatening  to  overrun  old 
traditions  and  lead  us  to'  a drab  state  of  uniformity.  It 
is  a sign  of  health  when  we  find  a man  of  his  status  as 
a novelist,  high  among  sound  craftsmen  of  the  second 
rank,  not  content  to  depict  imaginary  characters  of  his 
county,  but  devoting  himself  to  research  in  her  history 
and  to  studies  of  some  of  her  most  typical  worthies. 

In  this  book,  it  must  be  confessed,  there  is  a cer- 
tain lack  of  proportion.  Two  of  Mr.  Fletcher’s  per- 
sonages are  great  historical  figures;  the  rest  are 
scarcely  known  by  name,  though  one  has  the  fame  of 
peing_probably — the  oldest  Englishman  “ that  ever 
wore  grey  hairs.”  But  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
resist  the  third  Lord  Fairfax,  the  great  Roundhead 
leader.  Mr.  Fletcher  is  stout  royalist;  he  cannot  away 
with  Oliver,  and  is  at  his  best  when  discoursing  on  the 
loyalty  and  sufferings  of  the  old  Yorkshire  Cavalier 
families.  Yet  it  seems  that  “ Black  Tom'  ” is  his 
favourite;  and  well  he  may  be,  for  he  is  one  of  the 
noblest  characters  of  his  day.  It  is  curious,  though, 
that  there  is  nothing  here  about  his  wife,  that  “ old 


campaigner  ” on  whom  Mr.  Birrell  discourses  so 
pleasantly  in  his  life  of  Marvell.  The  other  great 
figure,  George  Savile,  Marquess  of  Halifax,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  essay  in  the  book. 
The  Trimmer’s  political  life  is  altogether  too  long  and 
complicated  to  be  fitted  into  the  pint-pot  of  seventeen 
pages  of  large  print.  The  consequence  of  doing  so  is 
that  the  study  becomes  a hurried  and  scrappy  narra- 
tive from  which  neither  the  man’s  character  nor  his 
works  emerge  with  any  distinctness. 

The  most  curious  of  these  sketches  is  that  of  Henry 
Jenkins,  who  is  supposed  to  have  died,  as  his  mural 
tablet  puts  it  very  modestly  “ at  the  amazing  age  of 
4i6g.”  Amazing  indeed!  Mr.  Fletcher  shows  great 
industry  in  the  collection  of  evidence,  but  has  no  defi- 
nite proof  to  advance.  There  were  no  parish  registers 
in  1500,  when  Jenkins  alleged  he  was  born  at  Ellerton- 
on-Swale.  The  only  thing  to  be  said  is  that  he  was  cer- 
tainly a modern  Methusaleh,  since  a centenarian  de- 
clared that  he  was  elderly  in  his,  the  witness’s  youth, 
and  two  others,  owning  to'  a trifle  of  four  score  years, 
that  he  was  “ very  old  ” when  they  were  quite  young. 
When  this  worthy  was,  according  to  his  own  belief, 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  he  used  to  swim  in  the  Swale 
and  walk  the  forty  miles  from  Catterick  to  York.  We 
regret  that  Andrew  Marvell  is  not  included  in  the  list. 
The  poet  had  the  misfortune,  from  Mr.  Fletcher’s  point 
of  view,  to  be  born  in  Cambridgeshire,  but  he  was  a 
Yorkshireman  from  the  age  of  three  and  represented 
a Yorkshire  constituency  in  Parliament  for  nineteen 
years.  That  ought  to  have  atoned  for  his  original 
error. 


A SINGER’S  MEMORIES 
My  Life  of  Song.  By  Madame  Tetrazzini.  Cassell. 
2 is.  net. 

OF  all  autobiographical  writers  the  artist  in  music  is 
least  likely  to  be  successful,  and  this  for  two 
reasons.  First,  though  music  may  be,  as  Pater  con- 
tended, that  art  towards  the  condition  of  which  all  othei 
arts  aspire,  the  maker  or  executant  of  music,  in  the 
average,  is  apt,  away  from  his  composition  or  his  in- 
strument or  voice,  to'  be  a much  less  generally  interest- 
ing person  than  the  writer  or  the  painter.  Why,  we 
shall  not  pause  to  enquire;  the  fact  will  hardly  be  dis- 
puted by  anyone  with  a miscellaneous  acquaintance 
among  artistic  people.  It  follows,  though  with  excep- 
tions, that  the  more  personal  passages  in  a musician’s 
autobiography  will  interest  the  general  intelligent  public 
less  than  similar  revelations  by  a writer  or  painter  of 
equivalent  eminence.  Ah,  but  the  musician  in  his 
music  ! Do  we  not  recollect  that  Madame  Tetrazzini 
has  entitled  her  book,  not  ‘ My  Life,’  but  ‘ My  Life  of 
Song  ’ ? We  recollect  it  well  enough,  and  are  brought 
to  the  second  reason  why  musical  autobiographies,  in 
common  with  musical  biographies  and  musical 
criticism,  so  often  leave  us  dissatisfied.  There  is  no 
musical  biography  in  our  language  comparable  to  the 
best  of  our  literary  biographies;  there  is  no  volume  of 
musical  criticism  which  for  precision,  for  surprises 
immediately  accepted  as  truths,  for  completeness  can 
be  set  beside  Lamb,  Coleridge,  or  Pater.  To  write  of 
music  is  to  choose  desperately  between  severe  technical 
discourse  and  a rhapsody  which  might  have  been  in- 
spired by  music  quite  other  than  that  under  notice. 

Madame  Tetrazzini  deals  in  no  technicalities,  nor 
does  she  ever  seriously  attempt  to  define  the  meaning 
to  herself  of  the  music  she  has  sung.  On  such  and 
such  an  evening  she  sang  to'  a huge  audience  and  the 
applause  was  tremendous;  on  such  and  such  other 
evenings  she  was  less  happy  in  herself  or  in  her 
manager  or  in  the  theatre.  People  f£ted  her  superbly 
in  South  America;  to  this  day,  it  puzzles  her  to  find, 
they  do  not  excite  themselves  much  about  her  in  Flor- 
ence, where  at  the  outset  of  her  career  they  seemed  likely 
to  develop  a special  pride  in  her.  Of  this  kind  of  thing, 
quite  pleasantly  written  down,  the  book  is  full.  There 
is  material  for  the  personal  paragraph  writer.  For 
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instance,  we  learn  that  it  was  through  stage  fright,  on 
the  occasion  of  a performance  attended  by  the  Italian 
royal  family,  that  Madame  Tetrazzini,  meaning  to 
finish  as  the  score  ordered,  on  E,  sang  a note  a full 
octave  higher,  the  E in  alt.,  and  became  famous. 

And  so  forth  and  so  forth.  The  book  is  easy  reading, 
and,  in  spite  of  a bad  lapse  from  reticence  in  regard  to 
one  aspect  of  hei  religious  life,  gives  one  an  agreeable 
impression  of  the  singer  as  a woman.  We  cannot  see, 
however,  that  it  is  of  any  importance  either  as  pure 
autobiography  or  as  a contribution  to  the  musical  his- 
tory of  our  time. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SEX 
Love  and  Unlove.  By  Harold  Child.  Duckworth. 
6s.  net. 

THESE  essays,  originally  contributed  by  Mr.  Child 
to  ‘ The  Woman’s  Supplement  ’ of  the  Times,  de- 
served more  than  most  occasional  journalism  to  be  col- 
lected and  bought  and  kept  as  a book.  They  embody 
a philosophy  of  life,  coherently  thought  out  and  lucidly 
expressed.  It  is  not  a new  philosophy,  but  it  is  one 
which  many  people  would  be  the  better  for  perpending 
and  trying  seriously  to  put  in  practice.  The  sum  of  it, 
if  we  understand  Mr.  Child  rightly,  is  much  as  follows. 
Happiness  is  an  active  state,  not  mere  contentment  and 
absence  of  trouble,  and  this  active  happiness  finds  its 
chief  source  in  human  love.  The  failures  of  human 
love,  both  on  the  negative  and  positive  side,  come  from 
the  separation,  or  inadequate  union,  of  flesh  and  spirit, 
of  body  and  soul.  Puritanism,  with  its  detestable  de- 
preciation and  fear  of  the  body,  is  mainly  responsible; 
it  is  even  responsible  for  the  follies  of  defiant  sen- 
suality, or  largely  so.  Mr.  Child  gives  a very  curious 
— we  should  have  thought  almost  incredible — example 
of  this  in  the  procedure  of  certain  young  people  during 
the  excitement  of  the  War.  The  fearless  facing,  then, 
of  the  senses  and  the  right  understanding  of  their  rela- 
tion to  the  affections  and  mental  union  (we  are  roughly 
paraphrasing)  are  the  chief  means  to  happiness  and  Mr. 
Child  follows  this  line  of  thought  into  various  human 
relations  and  difficulties,  as  those  of  “ war  marriages  ” 
lightly  made  and  soon  repented.  Not  a new  philoso- 
phy, as  w'e  said,  but  very  wholesomely  re-stated.  Mr. 
Child  is  an  enemy  of  Puritanism  and  a critic  of  the 
coarse  imperfections  of  our  marriage  laws,  but  in  his 
breadth  of  view  he  is  never  flabbily  indulgent.  His 
best  essay,  we  think,  is  that  which  he  calls  ‘ Only 
Friends.’  It  is  a fresh  examination  of  that  much 
written-about  and  twaddled-about  theme,  the  friend- 
ship of  men  and  women.  Apart  from  the  stupid  01 
malevolent  interpretation  of  “ the  world,”  that  friend- 
ship has  for  its  chief  enemies  on  the  one  side  the  hum- 
bug who  pretends  that  it  can  be  the  same  thing 
exactlv  as  the  friendship'  between  man  and  man  and  on 
the  other  the  giving  way  to  the  convention,  on  either 
side,  that  love  making  is  “ expected  ” by  the  other. 
That,  indeed,  has  ruined  unnecessarily  many  such 
friendships.  Mr.  Child  puts  very  well  indeed  the 
thoughts  in  this  matter  of  the  man  who  does  not  pre- 
tend not  to  feel  the  attraction  of  his  friend’s  woman- 
hood but  recognizing  facts  has  a civilized  control  of  his 
feelings.  ‘‘Oh,  Plato,  Plato!”  But  Byron  was 
writing  cynically  on  purpose.  Another  good  essay  is 
on  ‘ The  Pangs  of  Despised  Love,’  admirable  counsel 
on  how  to  make  the  best  of  a bad  job,  though  difficult 
to  follow — as  the  old  Duke  of  Cambridge  muttered  of 
a certain  commandment.  It  is  a serious  little  book  on 
a very  serious  subject — a subject  on  which  it  is  only  too 
easy  to  make  bad  jokes — but  it  is  never  tainted  by 
pomp  or  priggishness. 


A GREAT  NAVAL  ACHIEVEMENT 
The  Blocking  of  Zeebrugge.  By  Captain  Alfred  F.  B. 
Carpenter,  V.C.  Jenkins.  15s.  net. 

CAPTAIN  CARPENTER  has  written  a very  good 
book  which  would  have  been  still  better  had  he 
felt  himself  able  to  concentrate  its  contents  rather  more, 


and  to  remove  from  it  more  completely  than  he  has 
done  the  evidences  of  its  original  preparation  as  a 
series  of  lectures  intended  mainly  for  American  people. 
We  should  thus  have  been  spared  speculations  as  to 
why  no  American  sailors  took  part  in  the  operation, 
though  there  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  they  should 
have  done  so,  and  the  too  frequent  citations  of  the 
opinions  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  others,  on  the 
platitudinous  side  of  military  enterprise.  The  author 
is  handicapped,  too,  in  a way  entirely  to  his  honour, 
by  the  reticence  which  he  feels  bound  to  observe  about 
his  own  part  in  the  enterprise.  We  should  like  to  have 
known  what  his  previous  work  in  the  Grand  Fleet  had 
been,  and  how  it  came  about  that  he  was  chosen  for 
the  most  dangerous  part  of  an  enterprise  which  he  car- 
ried out  so  gloriously.  Naturally  he  is  silent  about 
these  things,  and  he  is  also,  as  an  officer  on  the  Active 
List,  verv  reticent  as  to  the  plans  which  were  con- 
sidered and  discarded,  and  as  to  the  conflict  of  Naval 
opinion,  and  the  apparent  hesitation  of  the  Admiralty 
which  left  until  so  late  in  the  war  an  enterprise  which 
would  have  been  equally  possible  two  years  before,  and 
certainly  more  fruitful  of  results.  But  even  with 
all  these  disadvantages  the  book  remains  an  inspiring 
story  of  one  of  the  classical  deeds  in  British  Naval  His- 
tory, and  it  contains  technical  information  which  must 
give  it  a permanent  value  amongst  the  various  docu- 
ments of  war.  The  actual  story  of  the  assault  was  told 
admirably  in  Sir  Roger  Keyes’s  despatch  at  the  time, 
and  in  the  semi-official  account  issued  by  the  Admiralty, 
and  written  by  the  distinguished  novelist  Mr.  Percival 
Gibbon.  What  is  not  generally  known,  and  is  well 
described  in  Captain  Carpenter’s  book,  is  the  prepara- 
tions which  were  made,  and  the  preliminary  training 
which  was  carried  out,  in  order  to  secure  the  success  of 
the  attack.  Equally  unknown  to  the  public  are  the 
details  of  the  two  attempts  which  were  made  to  deliver 
the  blow  in  the  weeks  preceding  the  23rd  of  April,  and 
what  the  weather  conditions  were  which  caused  these 
attempts  to  fail.  The  photographs  and  diagrams 
published  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  Admiralty 
claim  to  have  blocked  the  Bruges  Canal  completely, 
which  has  been  doubted  by  many  critics,  is  absolutely 
well  founded.  The  attack  was,  in  fact,  a military  en- 
terprise with  a definite  military  object  that  was  suc- 
cessfully carried  out.  One  feels  that  Lord  Beatty  is 
right  in  insisting  on  this  aspect  of  the  matter  in  the 
Introduction  which  he  contributes  to  the  book,  since  a 
storv  containing  so  much  heroism  and  so  much  that  is 
poignant  and  personal  in  its  details,  is  apt  to  be  viewed 
in  an  emotional  light  which  robs  it  of  its  full  signi  - 
cance,  and  therefore  may  rob  those  who'  took  part  in  it 
of  their  full  credit. 


MISCARRIAGES  OF  JUSTICE 
Last  Studies  in  Criminology.  By  H.  B.  Irving.  Col- 
lins. 15s.  net. 

IT  is  a pleasant  reminder  of  the  late  H.  B.  Irving’s 
largc-beartedness,  and  of  his  humane  and  unmorbid 
taste  in  criminology,  that  his  last  studies  in  that  dark 
science,  or  at  any  rate  the  last  to  be  given  to  the  world, 
should  be  concerned  with  the  tragic  figures  of  those  who, 
innocent  of  crime,  have  nevertheless  suffered  the  agony 
and  injustice  of  prolonged  and  severe  punishment.  It 
is  satisfactory  to  English  jurists  to  reflect  that  of  the 
four  victims  of  injustice  whose  cases  form  the  subject- 
matter  of  this  book,  none  was  of  English  nationality, 
and  only  one,  Adolph  Beck,  the  victim  of  injustice  in- 
flicted by  English  courts.  His  innocence  was  ultimately 
established.  Joseph  Lesurques,  who  was  executed  in 
1796  for  complicity  in  the  famous  attack  on  the  Lyons 
mail ; Peter  Vaux,  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  in  the 
fifties  for  the  crime  of  arson,  and  Longepierre  and  La 
Ronciere,  that  almost  certain  victim  of  a mistake  in 
identity  comparable  only  to  the  Beck  case,,  all  suffered 
the  full  penalties  imposed  upon  them ; their  innocence 
was  never  legally  established,  although  the  readers  oi 
these  interesting  pages  will  have  no  doubt  about  it. 
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The  case  of  Beck  is  probably  the  worst,  and  reveals  a 
state  of  affairs  prevailing  in  some  of  our  public  depart- 
ments which  one  might  hope  could  not  exist  to-day ; 
although  the  case  of  Norman  Weisz,  recently  exposed 
in  the  columns  of  this  Review,  raises  a disquieting 
suspicion  that  the  roots  of  the  trouble  still  remain. 
Throughout  these  pages,  in  which  the  cases  are  pre- 
sented (although  sometimes  at  too  great  length)  with  all 
the  clearness  and  completeness  of  detail  which  charac- 
terised Mr.  Irving’s  method  of  work,  one  root  cause  of 
this  kind  of  injustice  makes  itself  obvious  : the  dislike  of 
the  ordinary  official  to  admit  that  he  has  been  wrong, 
and  the  instinct  in  any  public  department  to  regard  any 
such  admission  as  a danger  aimed,  not  at  the  depart- 
ment, but  at  the  state  itself.  This  is  an  uncomfortable 
book  from  its  very  nature,  but  it  is  profoundly  interest- 
ing. It  is  one,  moreover,  which  every  reader  of  Mr. 
Irving’s  other  works  should  possess,  for  it  is  as  neces- 
sary an  appendix  to  them  as  it  is  a monitory  corrective 
to  a study  of  the  real  scoundrels!  who  have  justly 
suffered  punishment. 


EAST  AFRICAN  GEOLOGY 
The  Rift  Valleys  and  Geology  of  East  Africa.  By  J. 
W.  Gregory.  Seeley,  Service.  32s.  net. 

SOME  sixty  years  ago  it  was  acutely  noted  by  Sir 
Richard  Burton  that  the  fiord-like  lakes  and  valleys 
of  East  Africa  presented,  in  common  with  the  Dead 
Sea,  the  characteristics  of  “ a volcano  of  depression,” 
not  those  of  reservoirs  formed  by  the  drainage  of  moun- 
tains. Douvilld,  Teleki,  Suess  and  others  have  since 
made  it  clear  that  the  Great  Rift  Valley  extends  from 
Lebanon  to  the  Sabi  river— the  most  prodigious  frac- 
ture known  to  us,  with  a length  exceeding  one-sixth  of 
the  earth’s  circumference.  Such  a fracture  must  have 
had  a world-wide  cause,  and  in  the  interesting  work 
under  review  Dr.  Gregory  endeavours  to  determine  that 
cause.  It  is  quite  impossible  here  to  summarise  his 
evidence;  we  can  only  say  that,  differing  from  Suess,  , 
who  believed  the  Great  Rift  Valley  to  be  of  a compara- 
tively modern  formation,  Dr.  Gregory  concludes  that 
the  volcanic  history  of  British  East  Africa  began  at 
much  the  same  time  as  that  volcanic  activity  which  in 
India  produced  the  Deccan  traps,  both  series  of  erup- 
tions being  consequent  on  the  foundering  of  the  floor 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  between  India  and  East  Africa. 
It  is  certain  that  the  land  which  once  stretched  from 
Africa  to  India  was  not  replaced  by  the  Indian  Ocean 
by  one  movement  or  even  in  one  geological  period,  and 
the  dates  of  the  successive  subsidences  are  indicated  by 
the  age  of  the  marine  beds  on  the  East  African  coast 
and  by  the  distribution  of  the  animals  on  either  side  of 
the  ocean.  In  relation  to  this  last  there  are  several 
very  curious  points  to  which,  we  venture  to  think,  Dr. 
Gregory  might  have  given  rather  more  attention.  The 
peculiar  isolation  of  Madagascar,  which  in  respect  of 
fauna  has  more  affinity  with  South  America  than  with 
India  or  Africa,  the  odd  ornithological  relation  between 
Somaliland  and  the  Cape  through  species  not  found  in 
the  intervening  portions  of  Africa,  and  other  evidence 
independent  of  the  geological,  tempt  to  conjectures 
which  may  not  be  reconcilable  with  the  geological 
theory  so  far  developed. 


LESSONS  FROM  THE  MUNITION  WORKS 
Industrial  Fatigue  and  Efficiency.  By  H.  M.  Vernon. 
Routledge.  12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  industrial  activities  directly  associated  with  the 
war  afforded  exceptional  opportunity  for  the  study 
of  fatigue  in  workmen  and  workwomen  and  its  influence 
on  efficiency.  Dr.  Vernon,  who'  acted  as  investigator 
for  the  Industrial  Fatigue  Research  Board,  has  in  this 
book  gathered  together  and  digested  a great  mass  of 
general  statistical  information  and  of  facts  relating  to 
specific  occupations,-  the  fruits  not  only  of  his  own  in- 
vestigations but  also  of  individual  and  corporate  study 


of  the  subject  in  England,  America  and  Germany  during 
many  years.  The  result  is  a book  which  no  large  em- 
ployer who  desires  to  get  the  maximum  return  from  his 
expenditure  on  wages  and  to  have  healthy  and  happy 
employees,  can  afford  to  ignore.  We  commend  in 
particular  the  chapter  on  limitat'on  of  output,  where 
the  author  proposes  a simple  but  highly  ingenious 
method,  based  on  the  law  of  probability  and  the  “ fre- 
quency curve,”  for  testing  the  presence  or  absence  of 
deliberate  “ slacking  ” in  bodies  of  industrial  workers. 
The  growing  disposition  to  challenge  the  economic 
position  of  so-called  captains  of  industry  cannot  be 
more  effectually  countered  than  by  the  education  of 
employers  in  the  science  of  employment.  There  is  not 
so  wide  a gap  between  the  unskilled  labourer  and  the 
highly  skilled  workman  as  there  is  between  the  ignorant 
and  the  instructed  employer,  for  the  science  of  manage- 
ment, though  still  in  its  infancy,  has  already  made  such 
progress  and  produced  so  large  a literature  that  none 
but  the  keenest  and  most  diligent  brains  can  keep 
abreast  of  it.  Dr.  Vernon’s  book,  comprehensive  and 
elaborate  though  it  is,  deals  with  but  one  branch  of  this 
science. 


YOUTH  AND  CRABBED  AGE 
Patchwork.  By  Beverley  Nichols.  Chatto  & Windus. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Secret  Victory.  By  Stephen  McKenna.  Hutch- 
inson. 8s.  6d.  net. 


MOTHERS,  uncles,  nurses,  all  those  to  whom  the 
felicity  of  the  young  is  entrusted,  should  not  re- 
cite Mr.  Beverley  Nichols’s  new  novel  over  cradle  or 
perambulator.  It  is  a book  so  full  of  zestful  and 
ingenuous  youth,  trailing  such  clouds  of  irresponsi- 
bility does  it  come  from  Oxford  which  is  its  home,  that 
the  veriest  babe  in  arms  will  shake  his  head,  and  com- 
plaining wheezily  eheu  fugaces,  wipe  away  a senile 
tear,.  Youth  winsome,  youth  insolent,  pathetic  youth, 
that  is  the  territory  of  the  book.  Frankly  we  do  not 
believe  in  the  cynicism'  which  we  see  contorting  the 
lips  of  Raymond  Sheldon,  the  hero  of  this  novel,  far 
away  in  New  York,  far  away  in  the  novel’s  last  chapter. 
It  has  the  effect  of  a colophon,  a flourish  of  conven- 
tional curves  under  the  real  ending  of  Sheldon’s  story. 
It  is  not  merely  because  we  are  reminded  of  the  pat- 
chouli cynicism  of  Mr.  Sadleir’s  ‘ Hyssop  when  that 
novel  similarly  creaks  over  to  New  York.  It  is  be- 
cause ‘ Patchwork  ’ artistically  ends  with  the  sym- 
posium' of  charm  and  wit  which  assembled  to  condole 
with  Sheldon  on  his  failure  to  achieve  with  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Union  the  climax  of  his  career;  a sym- 
posium which  in  so  assembling  converted  his  fadure 
into  a triumph  more  splendid  than  any  ballot-box  could 


confer. 

‘ Patchwork  ’ is  so  surprisingly  better  than  its  pre- 
decessor, the  rather  jejune  and  wholly  derivative  Pre- 
lude,’ that  for  many  chapters  we  are  unconsciously  com- 
pelled to  consider  it  not  in  terms  of  its  own  virtues, 
but  in  the  ratio  of  its  superiority  over  ‘ Prelude.’ 
Where  has  Mr.  Nichols  acquired,  we  demand,  his 
ability  to  describe  beautiful  things  with  so-  real,  a 
beauty  ? Where  the  power  for  the  presentment  of  vig- 
nettes so  deftly  treated  as  Barroni  and  Tommy  Quill? 
Baironi  and  Tommy  Quill  may  have  been  historic  char- 
acters, rhomboids  of  bright  colour  on  the  veritable 
patchwork  of  post-war  Oxford.  We  have,  it  may  be 
breathed,  our  suspicions.  But  that  is  no  warranty  for 
the  power  to  place  them  so  cunningly  in  the  landscape 
of  a novel.  It  is  therefore  because  Mr.  Nichols  is  to 
be  taken  seriously  now  that  we  demonstrate  an  error 
in  his  “ architectonics  ’’—squat  and  forbidding  word  . 
Both  of  his  novels  have  ended  with  the  facile  consum- 
mation of  a death.  In  ‘ Prelude  ’ tout  simple  the  hero 
was  killed  in  the  war.  In  ‘ Patchwork  Paul  is  re- 
susciated  under  the  name  of  Raymond;  and  if  Ray- 
mond survives  for  further  treatment,  the  present  instal- 
ment of  his  fortunes  ends— apart  from  the  cynical 
epilogue  in  New  York— sadly  and  irrelevantly  in  the 
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death  of  Raymond’s  mother.  It  is  as  if  a fine  facade 
were  suddenly  to'  become  a blank  wall. 

1 Patchwork  ’ cannot  claim  to  be  a complete  present 
ment  of  post-war  Oxford.  Indeed  it  is  a novel  and  not 
a blue-book.  But  the  unparalleled  literary  activities 
might  not  have  been  overlooked;  and  the  political  forces 
at  work  have  been  regarded  more  widely  than  Irom  the 
angle  of  the  entertaining  but  futile  clubs.  Raymond 
Sheldon,  as  he  himself  would  have  gloried  to  declare, 
individually  is  enchanting,  sociologically  is  a peril.  In 
his  attempt  deliberately  to  turn  back  the  fingers  of  the 
Oxford  clock  to  the  code  and  manner  they  registered 
before  the  war,  he  was  guilty  of  precisely  such  a de- 
bonair obscurantism  as,  on  a vaster  scale,  precipitated 
the  war  and  may  assure  its  repetition.  By  why  after 
all  should  that  perturb  the  youthful  and  intriguing  ar 
tistry  of  Mr.  Beverley  Nichols?  It  is  enough  that  he 
has  produced  a novel  delightful  wholly,  which  at  once 
takes  a distinguished  place  in  the  gallery  of  University 
fiction. 

Mr.  Stephen  McKenna  has  now  concluded  the  edu- 
cation of  Eric  Lane  with  an  episode  which  allows  him, 
in  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pages,  _ to  win  a 
‘ Secret  Victory  ’ over  his  somewhat  dessicated  emo 
lions.  Now  that  the  Lane  trilogy,  as  the  author  as- 
sures us,  is  concluded,  we  can  traverse  in  memory  its 
glittering  and  hollow  arcades  only  with  fatigue. 
Neither  we  nor  Eric  Lane  have  reached  a goal  from 
which  all  that  we  have  encountered  on  our  journey 
attains  any  significance.  It  is  as  if  an  aged  and  dis- 
illusioned man  had  determined  that  there  is  no  goal  to 
attain;  that  there  is  only,  in  Edgar  Poe’s  words,  “ a 
circle  that  ever  returneth  into  the  self-same  spot. 
Perhaps  Mr.  McKenna  would  resume  something  of  the 
vitality  which  has  ebbed  from  him  if  he  allowed  his 
‘ Sensationalists  ’ the  ultimate  sensation  of  death;  if 
he  foreswore  the  11  consoling  company  of  Balzac  and 
“ Mackenzie  ” (we  suppose  he  refers  to  Mr.  Compton 
Mackenzie) — a juxtaposition  which  compels  in  us 
strange  speculation.  Balzac  had  an  energy  which  per- 
petually revived  itself  from  within  the  ashes  of  its  own 
expenditure,  but  Mr.  McKenna  grows  older  overnight. 
The  precedent  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  Mr.  McKenna  is  fol- 
lowing with  too  unfortunate  a loyalty.  Surely  we  too 
are  not  sa  jaded  that  we  must  consider  Eric  Lane’s 
‘ Secret  Victory  ’ of  real  spiritual  importance  when  it 
means  merely  the  abandonment  of  a girl  towards  whom 
he  bears,  not  his  old  fierce  love  for  Barbara  Neave,  but 
a tired  half-avuncular  regard  : “I’ve  saved  a fair 
amount  of  money  and  I’m,  making  a good  income;  one 
hopes  it  will  go  on.  I would  do  all  I could  to  make 
you  happy.”  Mr.  McKenna  seeks  for  his  practice  the 
authority,  not  onlv  of  Balzac  and  Mackenzie,  but  of 
Disraeli,  Thackeray  and  Galsworthy.  The  only  au- 
thority Mr.  McKenna  should  consult  is  Stephen 
McKenna.  He  has  formerly  shown  qualities  which 
need  no  further  justification  than  themselves  provided 
their  promise  is  fulfilled;  but,  frankly,  we  find  neither 
beauty  nor  wisdom  nor  any  relation  to  literature  in 
this  kind  of  writing.  We  might  add  that  the  author 
shows  so  little  knowledge  of  the  adroit  social  world 
as  to  represent  his  hero,  overwhelmed  with  invita 
tions  from  the  great,  scribbling  “ refuse  ” across  one 
after  another,  and  “ tossing  them  ” to  his  secretary. 
We  thought  that  such  a splendour  of  success  was  only  to 
be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Family  Herald. 


a bad  dinner.  Yet  that  was  the  impression  left  on 
the  mind  of  Arthur  Russell,  after  being  received  by 
Mrs.  Adams;  and  there  is  a danger  of  a similar  feel- 
ing remaining  in  the  mind  of  a reader  of  this  book. 
For  over  a hundred  pages  the  entertainment  is  so  ex- 
cellent that  a strong  sense  of  grievance  is  aroused  by 
the  discovery  that  it  thereafter  settles  down  into  quite 
an  ordinary  story  of  love  and  affairs,  of  bankrupt 
merchants,  defaulting  clerks,  broken-hearted  women, 
and  girls  to  whom  troubles  bring  a nobler  outlook.  . If 
it  is  all  adequately  done,  it  is  entirely  out  of  tone  with 
the  opening  scenes ; and  although  the  author  returns, 
for  one  delightful  chapter,  to  his  earlier  manner  before 
he  dismisses  us,  the  interest  flags  again  in  the  gravity 
of  the  last  pages. 

‘ Alice  Adams  ’ starts  as  the  lightest  of  light 
comedy,  and  so  should  have  finished.  As  long  as  Mr. 
Tarkington  keeps  his  vain,  petted,  little  provincial 
coquette  busy  at  her  peculiar  profession — enslaving 
her  doting  mother,  cajoling  her  father,  exacting  occa- 
sional service  even  from  her  protesting  brother ; 
dressing  up,  making  eves,  building  castles  in  Spain, 
glorying  in  her  insignificant  triumphs,  and  vcepinn- 
over  her  trivial  humiliations — he  is  at  his  best;  and 
his  comic  best  is,  as  a large  public  knows,  very,  good 
indeed.  Oddlv  enough,  the  author,  so  wittv  himself 
in  his  delineation  of  manners  and  choice  of  language 
is  apt  to  become  artificial  and  strained  when  he 
essays  deliberately  wittv  dialogue.  Alice,  when  exert- 
ing herself  to  talk  brilliantly  to  the  man  whose  heart 
she  hopes  to  win,  is  about  as  tiresome  as  most 
“ brilliant  ” conversationalists;  whereas  had  she  been 
content  to  express  herself  like  her  creator,  she  might 
have  kept  us  continuously  amused.  Tt  is  with  a 
rebellious  incredulity  that  we  see  the  pretty,  feather- 
headed  Alice  develop  into  ouite  an  underbred,  vulgar- 
minded  little  creature,  her  fond  mother  into  a scream- 
ing virago,  her  brother  Walter  (whom  we  were  pre- 
pared to  take  to  our  hearts)  into  a dissipated,  abusive 
young  “ crook,”  and  her  oatientlv  bothered  father 
into  a creature  so  feeble  that  he  allows  his  wife  to 
bully  him  into  dishonesty,  to  provide  more  money  for 
the  daughter’s  pleasures.  We  make  such  discoveries 
about  some  of  our  friends  in  real  life,  trulv ; but  an 
author  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  secrets  of  his  children  ; 
and  if  he  carefullv  builds  up  a lovable  image  of  them, 
and  subsequently  knocks  it  down  again,  he  must 
expect  to  make  himself  mildlv  unpopular. 


AN  IMPERFECT  WHOLE 
Alice  Adams.  By  Booth  Tarkington.  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.  7s.  6d.  net. 

IF  the  larded  fillet,  with  potato  balls  and  Brussels 
sprouts,  was  a trifle  heavy,  the  chicken  salad  un- 
necessary, and  the  cheese  and  crackers  a stodgy  finish 
to  the  meal,  it  would  be  ungrateful  in  a guest  to  forget 
the  caviare  sandwiches  and  sweetbread  pdtds  which 
preceded  these  dishes,  or  the  ice-cream  which  made  a 
pleasant  interlude  towards  the  end  of  the  evening, 
and  to  go  away  mentally  complaining  that  he  had  had 


WHAT  THE  PUBLIC  (APPARENTLY)  WANTS 
The  Mucker.  By  Edgar  Rice  Burroughs.  Methuen. 
6s.  net. 

BILLY  BYRNE,  “the  mucker,”  grew  up,  not 
amongst  the  apes  of  the  tropical  forest  but  in  an 
even  less  happy  environment,  amongst  the  dregs  of  the 
Chicago  slum-dwellers.  He  became  a vicious  and  mur- 
derous blackguard  of  the  most  virulent  type,  and  all  the 
more  dangerous  because  in  him  the  rapacity  and 
ferocity  of  the  tiger  were  allied  with  the  courage  of  the 
bull-dog  and  the  physique  of  a super-Dempsey.  He 
emerges,  in  fact,  from  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  story 
as  a kind  of  bull-ape  in  human  form,  hardly  articulate, 
but  capable  of  conversing  with  a lady  in  terms  such  as 
these  : 

Youse  aint  agoin’  to  double-cross  Billy  Byrne.  I gotta  good 
notion  to  han’  youse  wot’s  cornin’  to  you.  Youse  is  de  cause 
of  all  de  trouble.  Wot  youse  ougbta  get  is  croaked.  You  and 
yer  bunch  of  Kale  de  give  me  a swift  pain.  Fer  half  a cent 
I’d  soak  you  a wallop  to  de  solar  plexus,  dat  would  put  youse 
to  sleep  fer  de  long  count  you — you 

The  lady,  Barbara  Harding,  daughter  of  “ Anthony 
Harding,  Esq.,”  and  a multi-millionairess  in  her  own 
right,  is  Mr.  Burroughs’s  last  word  in  breeding  and 
refinement,  and  naturally  she  finds  a young  man  who 
talks  to  her  in  this  style,  and  is,  moreover,  quite  ready 
to  be  as  good  as  his  word,  irresistible.  The  redemp- 
tion and  elevation  of  the  mucker  by  the  lady  is  t e 
theme  of  the  story.,  and  that  she  redeems  and  elevates 
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him  to  some  purpose  is  shown  conclusively  in  the  last 
chapter  where  he  rises  to  such  heights  of  chivalry  and 
self-abnegation  as  the  poor  girl  hardly  bargained  for. 
The  moral  uplift  of  the  denouement  is  in  fact  prodigious. 
No  half-measures  satisfy  Mr.  Burroughs,  and  when  his 
mucker  takes  up  magnanimity  he  makes  magnanimity 
fairly  hum. 

THE  COWBOY  AT  HIS  BEST 
Cow  Country.  By  B.  M.  Bower.  Hodder  & Stough- 
ton. 7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  cowboy  theme  has  attracted  innumerable 
writers,  good,  indifferent  and  bad;  few  or  none 
better  than  Mr.  Bower.  Its  attraction  will  last  as  long 
as  the  adventures  of  the  simple  virtues  amongst  the 
cruder  vices  continue  tO'  interest  readers  of  fiction.  For 
the  cowboy  world  is  a world  singularly  free  from  the 
restraints  and  complex  relations  of  our  maturer  civilisa- 
tions; the  good  and  evil  in  human  nature  come  freely 
to  grips  there,  with  no  hedges  to  overleap,  no  neutral 
buffer-state  of  effectual  law  to  obstruct  their  collision, 
no  police  to  tie  their  hands. 

Of  this  world  and  its  inhabitants,  two  and  four- 
footed,  Mr.  Bower  writes  delightfully.  His  hero,  Bud 
Birnie,  as  child,  boy  and  man  is  affectionately  and  beau- 
tifully portrayed,  and  it  is  no  small  triumph  of  art  to 
have  endowed  him;  so  richly  with  that  almost  super- 
human faculty  of  taking  care  of  oneself  which  every 
cowboy  hero  must  have,  without  detracting  in  the  least 
from  his  essential  and  very  genuine  human  quality. 
Excellently  entertaining  are  the  adventures  of  this  new- 
fledged  eaglet  among-st  the  cunning  old  rooks  of  the 
Catrock  and  Little  Lost,  who,  taking  him  for  some- 
thing to  be  plucked  and  picked,  are  left  denuded  of 
nearly  every  feather.  No!;  less  happy  are  the  sketches 
of  Robert  Birnie  and  his  wife,  and  of  a whole  gallery 
of  minor  figures,  each  lightly  but  surely  individualised. 
We  make  our  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Bower  for  an 
evening’s  simple  but  unalloyed  enjoyment. 


Quarterlies 

This  number  of  the  Quarterly  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to 
literature,  art  and  history.  ‘ Recent  Shakespearean  Research 
gives  an  adequate  account  of  the  work  of  the  last  few  years 
without  emphasising  the  incompetence  which  prevented  Prof. 
Wallace  from  making  proper  use  of  the  discoveries  that  industry 
and  luck  put  in  his  hands.  Mr.  Haines,  the  writer  of  the 
article,  seems  unnecessarily  concerned  about  the  proper  spelling 
of  Shakespeare’s  name — at  any  rate  we  know,  from  his  using 
the  contraction  per  for  the  last  syllable,  how  he  pronounced  it. 
The  second  article  tells  how  the  serpent-like  wisdom  of  the 
Canons  of  Ghent  enabled  them  to  preserve  the  secret  of  the 
hiding  place  of  their  famous  Van  Eyck.  Mr.  Edward  Garnett 
writes  in  praise  of  Tchehov.  After  reading  all  he  has  got  to  say 
we  gather  that  Tchehov  could  write  and  was  honest.  It  shows 
the  deep-seated  British  contempt  for  foreigners  that  he  should 
be  praised  for  that.  An  article  on  ‘ The  Air-Raids  in  London  ’ 
misses  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  some  bad  faults  which 
persisted  even  to  the  end  in  the  arrangements  for  public  safety. 
Thus  the  warnings  of  coming  raids  were  restricted  to  the  cine- 
mas. Sir  James  Frazer  writes  a sketch  of  ‘ Roman  Life  in  the 
Time  of  Pliny  the  Younger.’  It  cannot  be  said  that  he  brings 
any  new  light  to  such  a well-worn  subject,  but  his  feeling  for 
atmosphere  and  powers  of  description  make  the  paper  pleasant 
reading.  Sir  W.  Ridgway  in  the  guise  of  a paper  on  the  Hindu 
Drama  supports  his  view  of  the  origin  of  drama  in  Europe  by 
the  example  of  India.  Incidentally  he  tells  how  a pet-dog  buried 
at  a cross-road  became  an  object  of  worship.  Mr.  C.  E.  Law- 
rence in  ‘ The  Fiction  Market  ’ considers  the  claims  of  our 
“ best  sellers”  to  attention.  De  minimis.  Dr.  Liebermann  pays 
a handsome  tribute  to  Prof.  Tout  as  a historian  of  Mediaeval 
England,  and,  incidentally,  gives  the  best  guide  to  his  recent 
work  we  have  met  with.  Mr.  D.  S.  MacColl  reviews  the  ‘ His- 
tory of  French  Architecture’  ; and  we  have  biographical  sketches 
of  ‘Cardinal  Manning’  and  ‘Two  Russian  Statesmen,’  the 
latter  by  Dr.  Dillon  who  is  unexpectedly  complimentary  to 
Isvolsky.  An  excellent  number. 

The  Edinburgh  deals  with  a great  variety  of  subjects.  Mr. 
Bland  writes  on  ‘ The  Future  of  Manchuria  ’ and  Prof.  Struve 
on  ‘ The  Russian  Commurist  Experiment.’  Both  are  authorities, 
and  the  latter  very  neatly  names  the  foreign  capitalists  called  in 
bv  the  Soviet  Government  “ the  new  Varangians.”  Prof.  Stuart 
Jones  in  1 The  Classics  in  Education  ’ is  hopeful  for  the  future  of 
Greek,  and  a paper  on  ‘ The  Military  Mind  ’ examines  the  re- 
action it  produces  on  the  ordinary  civilian.  Prof.  Strahan  re- 


views the  story  of  ‘ Byron  in  England,’  and  attributes  the  charge 
of  incest  to  an  attempt  of  Byron  to  get  rid  of  Lady  Caroline 
Lamb.  Capt.  Gwynn  writes  appreciatively  of  Messrs.  Somerville 
and  Ross,  and  Mr.  Fayle  examines  the  need  for  and  the  work 
done  by  ‘The  Ship  Money  Fleets.’  Another  paper  of  some 
importance  is  ‘ Coal  and  Smoke  ’ by  Prof.  Cobb. 

The  Scottish  Historical  Review  has  a couple  of  instructive 
articles  on  the  difficulties  of  the  Highland  landlords  in  the  18th 
century  and  the  condition  of  the  people.  They  throw  light  on 
many  of  the  questions  which  are  still  awaiting  solution  in  that 
part  of  Scotland.  Prof.  Monro  publishes  a letter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  to  Dugdale,  hitherto  unknown.  An  unusually  valu- 
able and  readable  number. 

Science  Progress  contains  some  readable  articles  on  ‘ Recent 
Advances  in  Science,’  a number  of  papers  on  Heredity,  an  inter- 
esting account  of  some  bees  of  other  species  than  the  common 
hive  bee,  and  a most  valuable  study  of  the  ideal  keyboard  for  a 
typewriter.  The  editor’s  Notes  are  inspiring  and  outspoken,  and 
the  reviews  of  scientific  books  are  authoritative.  A valuable 
number  of  a valuable  Review. 

The  Modern  Language  Review  contains  a study  by  Mrs 
Slopes  of  Thomas  Edwards,  a minor  Elizabethan  poet  whosi 
works  were  lost  for  centuries.  She  clears  up  a great  many 
mysteries  connected  with  him,  and  brings  him  into  relation  with 
Spenser.  Mr.  Allardyce  Nicoll  writes  on  ‘ Political  Plays  of  the 
Restoration,’  Mr.  Wicksteed  on  ‘ The  Ethical  System  of  the 
Inferno,’  and  Mr.  Allison  Peers  on  ‘ Some  Spanish  Conceptions 
of  Romanticism.’  The  Miscellaneous  Notes  continue  the  contro- 
versy on  the  ‘ Ancren  Rewle,  ’ and  there  are  some  lengthy  reviews 
by  well-known  scholars. 


Shorter  Notices 

AN  EMPIRE  OPPORTUNITY 
West  Africa  the  Elusive.  By  Alan  Lethbridge.  Bale.  18s.  net. 

“ There  are  four  Africas,  ” Mr.  Lethbridge  remarks,  “ as 
there  are  four  sides  to  a square  : North,  South,  East,  and  West  ; 
and  who  shall  say  that  the  least  of  these  is  the  West?  ” His 
book  is  the  answer  to  the  question.  Mr.  Lethbridge,  a veteran 
traveller,  who  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  also  a veteran  tra- 
veller, was  sent  by  the  Daily  Telegraph  last  year  to  report  on  the 
economic  and  other  possibilities  of  this  great  area,  most  of  which 
is  under  British  control,  and  he  has  done  well  to  collect  and  pre- 
sent in  this  volume  the  letters  which  he  published  in  that  journal, 
now  that  so  much  attention  is  being  directed  to  the  Dominions 
and  the  Colonies  as  likely  to  provide  further  openings  for  British 
enterprise  in  various  directions.  After  a tour  of  nine  months, 
which  covered  the  Gold  Coast,  Ashanti,  and  a considerable  part 
of  Nigeria,  Mr.  Lethbridge  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
‘ rather  neglected  West  African  colonies,”  more  especially 
Nigeria,  do  afford  a wonderful  opportunity  for  “ this  crowded  old 
England,”  notwithstanding  their  climatic  and  other  drawbacks, 
all  of  which  are  stated  frankly  and  discussed  at  considerable 
length.  A feature  of  the  book  is  its  candid  and,  seemingly,  justi- 
fied criticism  of  the  Colonial  Office.  Perhaps  under  Mr.  Chur- 
chill’s rule  things  will  be  different. 

THE  MAKER  OF  MODERN  GREECE 
Venizelos.  By  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons.  Fisher  Unwin.  14s.  net. 

This  is  the  second  biography  of  M.  Venizelos  that  has  been 
published  this  year,  but  it  does  not  take  the  narrative  so  far  as 
the  first,  which  finished  with  the  extraordinary  story  of  the  fall 
of  the  Greek  statesman,  in  consequence  of  the  hostile  verdict 
of  the  Greek  people  in  November  last,  and  the  return  to  power 
of  Constantine.  To  judge  from  his  preface,  Dr.  Gibbons  appears 
to  have  finished  his  book  about  a month  before  the  beginning  of 
these  sensational  events,  but  it  seems  a pity  that  he  did  not  wait 
a little  longer  so  as  to  include,  and  perhaps  explain,  in  his  work 
what  after  all  is  at  once  the  most  startling  and  the  most  perplex- 
ing thing  in  the  life  of  Venizelos — his  rejection  by  his  country- 
men in  the  face  of  victory  in  the  field  and  triumph  at  the  Peace 
Conference.  The  book,  undoubtedly,  suffers  from  this  incom- 
pleteness, but,  apart  from  this,  it  gives  an  able  and  informing, 
though  not  always  strictly  impartial,  account  of  one  of  the  great 
figures  of  our  time.  Dr.  Gibbons  is  an  American,  and  as  Pro- 
fessor of  History  in  Robert  College,  Constantinople,  and  later  as 
correspondent  in  the  Near  East  of  several  American  papers  and 
magazines,  he  has  a first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  Balkans 
and  their  problems.  A personal  friend  of  Venizelos,  whom  he 
describes  as  a “ man  of  vision,  equipped  with  brains,  honesty, 
and  courage,”  he  makes  no  secret  of  his  warm  admiration  of 
him — but  this  admiration  tends  to  over-colour  his  subject. 
Rumania  in  Light  and  Shadow.  By  Ethel  Greening  Pantizzi. 

Fisher  Unwin.  30s.  net. 

This  handsome,  readable,  and  well-illustrated  book  is  the  story, 
told  in  the  form  of  a diary,  of  the  life  of  a Canadian  lady  after 
her  marriage  to  an  officer  of  the  navy  of  Rumania  had  led  to 
her  residence  in  that  country,  and  it  covers  a period  of  ten  years, 
beginning  with  her  arrival  at  Galatz  in  1909,  and  ending  practi- 
cally with  her  escape  from  the  Bolsheviks  in  1919.  It  natur- 
ally falls  into  two  parts,  as  indicated  by  the.  title — the  Light 
referring  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  Rumania  before  its 
entrance  into  the  war,  and  the  Shadow  to  its  subsequent  dark 
fortune  under  the  German  conquest  and  occupation,  and,  later, 
under  the  attacks  of  the  Bolsheviks.  Written  in  the  plain,  direct 
and  simple  language  of  a narrative  of  personal  happenings,  this 
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book  is  yet  of  general  interest  as  giving  intimate  descriptions  of 
the  habits,  customs,  and  manners  of  the  Rumanian  people,  and 
also  as  supplying,  in  its  account  of  what  happened  in  Bukarest 
and  elsewhere  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  a valuable  foot- 
note to  the  history  of  the  war. 

The  volumes  with  which  Messrs.  Duckworth  begin  their 

‘ Student  Series  ’ an  Outline  History  of  Greek  Religion,  by 
L.  R.  Parnell  (6s.  net),  and  The  Study  of  Roman  History,  by 
B.  W.  Henderson  (6s.  net),  are  books  of  the  first  importance, 
and  in  their  present  form  will,  we  should  imagine,  reach  a far 
wider  public  than  on  their  first  appearance.  Among  scholars 
the  reputation  of  these  authors  would  insure  instant  attention 
to  anything  they  would  choose  to  write  : they  are  acknowledged 
masters  of  their  subject,  and  teachers  of  long  experience.  But 
we  believe  that  these  books  will  have  a wider  usefulness  than 
that  of  being  merely  unimpeachable  introductions  to  their 
subjects  : they  will  bring  to  the  wider  world  outside  some  idea 
of  the  value  of  the  training  in  thought  given  by  our  older 
universities,  they  will  be  a vindication  of  the  older  training 
which  aimed  at  deep  rather  than  extensive  knowledge,  a grasp 
of  principles  rather  than  an  encyclopaedic  hold  of  facts.  Huxley 
once  said  that  only  a complete  master  of  his  subject  should  be 
allowed  to  write  an  elementary  text-book.  Dr.  Farnell,  in 
the  course  of  160  pages,  has  not  only  given  us  an  account  of 
the  development  of  Greek  religious  thought  for  over  two  thou- 
sand years,  but  has  managed  to  answer  most  of  the  questions 
that  can  be  raised  as  to  the  origin  and  growth  of  religion  the 
world  over.  Dr.  Henderson  sends  us  back  to  the  well-worn 
pages  of  our  school  text-books  with  a sense  of  new  insight,  and 
with  a careless  gusto  he  slaps  the  Muse  of  History  on  the 
shoulder  and  bids  her  take  off  her  spectacles  and  look  at  the 
world  afresh.  We  commend  these  books  to  the  attention  of 
every  educated  reader  : they  require  no  previous  knowledge  to 
understand  them,  they  are  interesting,  well-written  and  well- 
printed. 

An  old  Atlas,  like  an  out-of-date  railway  time-table,  may  be  far 
worse  for  its  owner  than  none  at  all.  To  those  who  possess 
nothing  later  than  a pre-war  Atlas  we  can  with  confidence 
recommend  the  admirable  New  Systematic  Atlas  for  General 
Readers  (16s.  net)  which  Messrs.  George  Philip  and  Son  have 
just  published  in  a new  edition.  It  is  a model  of  what  such 
publications  ought  to  be.  The  maps,  of  which  there  are  no  less 
than  75  full-page  plates,  are  clear  both  in  marking  and  colour- 
ing, while  the  index  of  32  closely  printed  pages  is  by  no  means 
the  least  valuable  feature  of  an  admirably  planned  work.  Par- 
ticular attention  is  naturally  paid  to  political  divisions,  and  the 
arrangement  makes  it  easy  to  compare  the  political  with  the 
physical  maps.  To  this  new  edition  three  maps  have  been 
added,  one  of  South  East  Australia,  one  of  Eastern  Canada  and 
North-Eastern  United  States,  and  one  of  South  America  on  an 
fnlarged  scale,  with  insets  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Falkland 
Islands,  and  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 

The  Geographical  Journal  contains  this  month  a large  number 
of  photographs  of  Mount  Everest,  and  an  account  by  Mr.  Stefans- 
son  of  the  Canadian  Arctic  Expedition  of  1913-1918,  with  map. 
The  other  paper  of  interest  is  a study  of  ‘ The  Egyptian  Wilder- 
ness ’ by  Mr.  Hume,  in  which  the  theory  of  sand  eddies  and 
waves  is  reviewed. 

The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  has  an  important  financial  article 
by  Prof.  Levy  on  Sound  Money  and  Sound  Finance,  an  interest- 
ing paper  on  ‘ Chateaubriand  Romanesque  et  Amoureux,  ’ and  a 
narrative  of  a ‘ Voyage  en  Uruguay.’ 

The  Mercure  de  France  begins  a new  serial  by  Rachilde,  ‘ Le 
grand  Saigneur,’  and  has  a number  of  philosophical  papers.  The 
reviews  of  foreign  literature  are  Belgium,  Spain,  Portugal  (good) 
and  Russia  (good). 


Books  Received 

ESSAYS  AND  BELLES  LETTRES 

Euripides  and  Shaw.  By  Gilbert  Norwood.  Methuen : 7s.  6d.  net. 

Ireland  Arisen.  By  Sir  William  Watson.  Grant  Richards.  Is.  net. 

The  Fugitive.  By  Rabindranath  Tagore.  Macmillan  : 7s.  6d.  net. 

Note  on  the  Teaching  of  “ English  Language  and  Literature  " with  some 
Suggestions,  A.  By  R.  B.  McKerrow.  Milford  : 2s.  6d.  net. 

GEORGRAPHY 

Cassell's  New  Atlas.  Edited  by  George  Philip.  Cassell  : 2s.  net. 

Geography  for  Senior  Classes.  By  F.  Marsden  and  T.  Alford  Smith.  Mac- 
millan : 7s.  6d.  net.  # 

Philip's  New  Systematic  Atlas.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Philip  : lps.  net. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 

Abraham  Lincoln.  By  Frank  Ilsley  Paradise.  Mills  & Boon  : 5s.  net. 

Jack  London.  By  Charmian  London  (Mrs.  Jack  London).  Mills  & Boon.  2 
vols.  36s.  net. 

My  Life  as  Soldier  and  Sportsman.  By  J.  Robson  Scott.  Grant  Richards  : 
15s.  net. 

Naval  Operations.  Vol.  II.  By  Sir  Julian  S.  Corbett.  Official  History  of 
the  War.  Longmans  : 21s.  net. 

The  Chronicles  of  a Gay  Gordon.  By  Brig. -Gen.  J.  M.  Gordon,  C.B. 
Cassell  : 10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Days  that  are  No  More.  Some  Reminiscences  by  Princess  Pauline  Met- 
ternich.  Nash  : 10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Growth  of  Political  Liberty.  Edited  by  Ernest  Rhys.  Everyman’s 
Library.  Dent  : 2s.  6d.  net. 

The  New  World  of  Islam.  By  Lothrop  Stoddart.  Chapman  & Hall.  16s. 
net. 

Two  Years  in  Kurdistan.  Experiences  of  a Political  Officer.  1918-1920. 
By  W.  R.  Hay.  Sidgwick  & Jackson : 21s.  net. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Hormones  and  Heredity.  By  J.  T.  Cunningham.  Constable  : 24s.  net. 

Popular  Government.  By  Arnold  Bennett  Hall.  Macmillan  : 16s.  net. 

The  Evolution  of  Civilization.  By  Joseph  McCabe.  Watts : 3s.  6d.  net. 


NATURAL  HISTORY 

Marvels  of  the  Animal  World.  By  W.  S.  Berridgc.  Butterworth  : 7h.  6d. 

Voi/r  Dog  and  Your  Cat:  how  to  Care  for  Them.  By  Roy  H.  Spaulding. 
Appleton  : 6s.  Gd.  net. 

Visual  Nature  Study.  By  Agnes  Nightingale.  Black:  Is.  net. 

SPORT  AND  TRAVEL 

A Briton  in  America.  By  Harold  Spender.  Heinemann  : 8s.  Gd.  net. 

The  Greyhound  and  Coursing.  By  Adair  Dighton.  Grant  Richards : 21s. 

Travel  in  the  Two  Last  Centuries  of  Ihkee  Generations.  Edited  by  S.  R. 
Roget.  Fisher  Unwin  : 16s.  net. 

VERSE 

Longer  Pof.ms.  Edited  by  Ernest  Rhys.  Everyman’s  Library.  Dent  : 2s.  Gd. 
net.  , . • i ....... 

Lucretius  : on  the  Nature  of  Things.  A metrical  translation  by  William 
Ellery  Leonard.  Everyman’s  Library.  Dent  : 2s.  Gd.  net. 

More  Songs  of  the  Glens  of  Antrim.  By  Moira  O’Neill.  Blackwood  : 
5s.  Gd.  net. 

FICTION 

Buy  of  Hag  F'ell.  By  Richard  Chater.  Mills  & Boon  : 6s.  net. 

English  Short  Stories.  F'rom  the  Fifteenth  to  the  twentieth  Century. 

Everyman’s  Library.  Dent  : 2s.  Gd.  net. 

Light  Articles  Only.  By  A.  P.  Herbert.  Methuen  : 6s.  net. 

Nightshade.  By  M.  A.  Curtois.  Grant  Richards  : 7s.  Gd.  net. 

Fake  it  from  Me.  By  Sewell  Collins.  Grant  Richards  : 3s.  Gd.  net. 

Tansy.  By  Tickner  Edwardes.  Cecil  Palmer  : 2s.  Gd.  net. 

The  Samovar  Girl.  By  Frederick  Moore.  Appleton  : 7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Vats  of  Tyre.  By  Roy  Bridges.  Hodder  and  Stoughton  : 7s.  Gd.  net. 
Thirteen  All  Told.  By  Beatrice  Harraden.  Methuen  : 7s.  Gd.  net. 
Trooper  O’Neill.  By  George  Goodchild.  Hayes  : 3s.  6d.  net. 

Venetian  Lovers.  By  Philip  Gibbs.  Hutchinson  : 8s.  6d.  net. 

Youth  and  the  Bright  Medusa.  By  Willa  Gather.  Heinemann  : 

FOREIGN  BOOKS 

En  Villabravia.  By  Fernando  Gil  Mariscal.  Madrid  : Calleja. 

Girones.  By  F\  Gil  Mariscal.  Madrid  : Juan  Pueyo. 

Rie.  By  Fernando  Gil  Mariscal.  Madrid  : Juan  Pueyo. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Down  Thames  Street.  By  Mark  Rogers.  Robert  Scott  : 25s.  net. 
Elementary  Statistics  of  Two  and  Three  Dimensions.  By  R.  J.  A.  Bar- 
nard. Macmillan  : 7s.  6d.  net. 

How  Much  shall  I Give?  By  Lilian  Brandt.  New  York.  Frontier  Press. 
Musical  Expressions,  Phrases  and  Sentences  with  the  Corresponding 
Equivalents  in  French,  German  and  Italian.  By  Francesco  Berger. 
Reeves  : 2s.  net. 

Physics  and  Chemistry  for  Middle  Forms.  By  Sir  Richard  Gregory  and 
A.  T.  Simmons.  Macmillan  : 4s.  6d.  net. 

Practical  Plainsong.  By  J.  B.  Croft.  Society  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  : 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Somerset  Neighbours.  By  Alfred  Percival.  Mills  & Boon  : 8s.  od.  net. 

The  Garden  Calendar.  Cecil  Palmer : 2s.  net. 

The  Seven  Glass  Gooseberries.  By  Charles  Cumberland.  Grant  Richards  : 
Whitehall.  By  C.  Delisle  Burns.  Milford  : 2s.  6d.  net. 


7s.  6d.  net. 


A Library  List 


A History  of  the  Great  War.  By  John  Buchan.  Vol.  I.  Nelson. 

♦A  Prince  in  Petrograd.  By  Edgar  Jepson.  Odhams. 

Back  to  Methusaleh.  A Metabiological  Pentateuch.  By  George  Bernard 
Shaw.  Constable. 

By  Loch  and  Stream.  Angling  Sketches  by  R.  C.  Bridgett.  Jenkins. 
♦Coquette.  By  Frank  Swinnerton.  Methuen. 

From  Private  to  Field-Marshal.  By  F.  M.  Sir  William  Robertson.  Con- 
stable. 

♦General  Bramble.  By  Andrd  Maurois.  Lane. 

Instructions  to  Young  Sportsmen  in  all  that  Relates  to  Guns  and  Shoot- 
ing. By  Lt.-Col.  P.  Hawker,  edited  by  Eric  Parker.  Jenkins 
♦Joanna  Godden.  By  Sheila  Kaye-Smith.  Cassell. 

Last  Studies  in  Criminology.  By  H.  B.  Irving.  Collins. 

Life  and  Letters  of  John  Gay.  By  Lewis  Melville.  O’Connor. 

♦Memoirs  of  a Midget.  By  Walter  de  la  Mare.  Collins. 

Miscellanies,  Literary  and  Political.  By  Lord  Rosebery.  Hodder  a> 
Stoughton. 

Modern  Democracies.  By  James,  Lord  Bryce.  Macmillan. 

More  Essays  on  Books.  By  A.  Clutton  Brock.  Methuen. 

Portraits  of  the  Nineties.  By  E.  T.  Raymond.  Fisherl  Unwin. 

Queen  Alexandra.  By  W.  R.  H.  Trowbridge.  Fisher  Unwin. 

Queen  Victoria.  By  Lytton  Strachey.  Chatto  & Windus. 

♦Rich  Relatives.  By  Compton  Mackenzie.  Seeker. 

Sir  Edward  Cooke,  K.B.E.  A Biography.  By  J.  Saxon  Mills.  Constable. 
Streaks  of  Life.  By  Ethel  Smyth.  Longmans. 

♦The  Lost  Lawyer.  By  George  A.  Birmingham.  Methuen. 

The  Peace  Negotiations.  By  Robert  Lansing.  Constable. 

♦To  Let.  By  John  Galsworthy.  Heinemann. 

♦Vera.  By  the  author  of  ‘ Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden.  Macmillan. 
With  the  Battle  Cruisers.  By  Filsoi.  Young.  Cassell. 

*An  asterisk  against  the  title  of  a book  signifies  that  it  is  Fiction. 


OWNERS  OF  PRIVATE  MOTOR  CARS 

who  send  to  the  “ British  Dominions  ” for  an  appli- 
cation form,  and  fill  up  and  return  same  promptly, 
will  receive  a copy  of 

“MOTORS  IN  A NUTSHELL” 

(Capt.  S.  Bramley,  Moore,  M.C,  M.I.  Mech.E.,M.I.A. E.) 

FREE. 

Its  416  pages,  including  48  coloured  contour  maps,  contain  a 
wealth  of  information  for  the  guidance  of  the  Owner  Driver  who 
is  not  a mechanic.  Send  to-day  to 

EAGLE. 

iSKUIk 

Publicity  Dept. 26  Great  Ormond  Street,  London,  W.C.1. 
Head  Office Royal  Exchange  Avenue,  E.C.  5. 
ASSETS  EXCEED  £19,000,000 
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P & o 


and  BRITISH  INDIA  Co.’s 
Passenger  and  Freight  Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN,  tGYPT,  INDIA,  PERSIAN  GULF, 
BURMAH,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS,  SIAM,  E.  & S.  AFRICA,  AUSTRALASIA. 


Address  for  all  Passenger  Business,  P.  & 0.  House,  14,  Cookspur  Street, 
London,  S.W.  1;  Freight  or  General  Business:  122,  I.eadenhall  St.,  E.C.  3, 
B.I.  Agents,  OBAY,  JD  K ' E <t  CO.,  122,  Lendenhall  Street,  London.  K.C.  3. 


PARTNERSHIP  ASSURANCE 

Capital  is  usually  required 
by  a firm  on  the  death  of 
a partner.  Life  Assurance 
is  the  ideal  way  of 
providing  the  necessary 
amount. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Scott’s  Novels,  48 
vols.,  cloth  paper  labels,  very  rare,  best  edition,  1829,  etc., 
£6  6s  Od  Gilfillan’s  British  Poets,  fine  set,  large  type,  48  vols. 
£4  4s.  Od.,  1854.  Way’s  Merr.Oiies  of  Whistler,  1910,  7s.  6d.  ; 
Burton’s  illus.  Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  unexpurgated,  ;£30. 
Women  of  All  Nations,  2 vols..  £2  2s.  ; Dramatic  Works  of  St. 
John  Hankin  with  intro.  b>  John  Drinkwater,  3 vols.,  25s.  ; 
Maupassant’s  Select  Works,  8 vols.,  £2  2s.  Od.  ; Debrett’s  Peer- 
age, 1915,  as  new,  32s.,  for  5s.  6d.,  post  free;  Ruskin’s  Works, 
Best  Library  Edition,  39  vols.,  £25.  Building  of  Britain  and  the 
Empire  (Traill’s  Social  England),  profusely  illus.,  6 vols.,  hand- 
some set,  half  morocco,  £6  6s.  ; Barrie’s  Quality  Street,  Edit.  De 
Luxe,  illus.,  by  Hugh  Thomson,  30s.  Carmen,  illus.  by  Ren4 
Bull,  Edit  De  Luxe,  30s.  Send  also  for  Catalogue,  100,000 
bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a book,  and  have  failed  to  find 
't  elsewhere,  try  me.  Send  a list  of  books  you  will  exchange  for 
others.  Books  Wanted:  Gorer  & Blacker’s  Chinese  Porcelain, 
2 vols.,  1911;  Morgan  Catalogue  of  Chinese  Porcelain,  1904;  ^J15 
each  offered  Edwakd  Baker's  Gre/>t  Bookshop,  14-16,  John 
Bright  Street,  Birmingham.. 


WILFRID  M.  VOYNICH 

Rare  Books  and  Manuscripts 

175  Piccadilly  W .1.  Aeolian  Hall,  New  York. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD., 

142,  HOLBORN  BARS,  E.C  1 


CUT  THIS  OUT 


SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

To  the  Publisher, 

“The  SATURDAY  REVIEW,” 

9 KING  STREET.,  COVENT  GARDEN, 
LONDON,  W.C.2. 


Please  send  me  a copy  of  The  “SATURDAY 

REVIEW”  post  free  each  week  for  . a year — 

six  months 

f i • l t i Cheque  r £1  10s. 

tor  which  1 enclose  „ 2 tor  

r.U.  IDs. 

Name 

Address 


Date 


TO  AMATEUR  VIOLINISTS 

I guarantee  to  Improve  your  Playing  a hundredfold  in 
three  months  at  small  cost.  Kindly  write  to  ARTHUR 
G GIBSON,  3,  Milborne  Grove,  South  Kensington, 
S.W. 10.  Phone  : Kensington,  4065. 


AUTHORS’  MSS.  TYPED,  AND  PLACED  WITH  OVER 
200  PUBLISHERS.  BOOKS  ILLUSTRATED  AND 
ARRANGED  FOR  PUBLICATION.  The  only  complete 
service  for  the  busy  writer. — THE  PROVINCIAL  LITERARY 
AGENCY,  RICHMOND  CHAMBERS,  BLACKBURN. 


FIRST  EDITIONS  AND  RARE  BOOKS.— We  beg  to  in- 
form Collectors  that  we  have  a Large  Stock  of  Rare  EARLY 
ENGLISH  BOOKS,  FIRST  EDITIONS  OF  MODERN 
AUTHORS,  MANUSCRIPTS,  AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS,  etc. 
Catalogues  free. — 

P.  J.  & A.  E.  DOBELL, 

8,  Bruton  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  W.l. 
and  77,  Charing  Cross  Boad,  W.C.2. 


ART  EXHIBITION 


GROSVENOR  GALLERIES,  51A,  New  Bond  Street,  W.i. 
Water-colour  Drawings  by  GEORGE  CLAUSEN,  R.A., 
JAMES  McBEY,  and  H.  RUSHBURY.  Etchings  and 
Drypoints  by  W.  P.  ROBINS.  Last  week.  Daily,  10-6.  Satur- 
day, 10-4.  Admission  is.,  including  tax. 


MUSIC 


WIGMORE  HALL. 

TO-DAY  at  2.45. 

MORIZ  ROSENTHAL. 

BEETHOVEN  RECITAL. 

Steinway  Piano. 

Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.,  Hall  and  Agents.  IBBS  and 
T1LLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.i. 


WIGMORE  HALL. 

MONDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

RHODA  BACKHOUSE. 

Assisted  by  FELIX  SALMOND  (Violincello) 
HAROLD  CRAXTON  (Pianoforte). 
Steinway  Piano.— Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  gd.,  3s.  IBBS  and 
TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.i. 


OUEEN’S  HALL. 

SOLE  LESSEES  CHAPPELL  & CO.,  LTD. 
OOSSEN’S  ORCHESTRAL  CONCERTS. 


October  27 
November  9 & 23 
December  12 


at  8.15. 


SPECIAL  ORCHESTRA  OF  100  PERFORMERS. 
EUGENE  GOOSSENS— CONDUCTOR. 

Tickets  Subscription  34s.  & 28s. 

Single,  1 2s. , 8s.  6d.,  5s.  gd.,  3s.,  and  2s.  4d. 

AT  CHAPPELL’S,  QUEEN’S  HALL,  USUAL  AGENTS. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  N.i. 
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AID  BY  WORK. 

In  London  and  Many  other  Places 

THE  CHURCH  ARMY 

provides  WORK  at  fair  remuneration 
for  the  Married  and  Single 
UNEMPLOYED 

NOT  RECEIVING  GRANTS  from  any  public  source. 

Pray  support  this  effort  to  relieve  distress  among  men  who 
prefer  to  EARN  rather  than  be  a burden  on  the  public. 


l<'or  particulars  of  the  Tickets  supplied  by  the  Church  Army  entitl- 
ing to  work  in  its  Depots  in  London  and  elsewhere,  please  apply  to 
Prrbendary  Carlile,  D.D.,  Hon.  Chief  Secretary,  Headquarters, 
Bryanston  Street,  Marble  Arch,  London,  W.X,  who  will  also  grate- 
fully receive  contributions  towards  the  necessarily  large  expense. 
Cheques  crossed  “ Barclays,  c/o  Church  Army,”  payable  to  Treben- 
dary  Carlile,  as  above. 


GENERAL  life  assurance  company 

Mortgages]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities 


FUNDS  EXCEED  £2,000,000 

Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.4 


Board  of  Directors. 

Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

C.  E.  Vernon  Rutter,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman* 


H.  J.  Bracey,  Esq. 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Farrer. 

Capt.  Hon.  h.  A.  Fitzroy.  M.P. 
D.  C.  Rutherford.  Esq.,  J.P. 


John  Robert  Freeman.  Esq. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  C.  H.  Hobhouse. 
Bart. 

E.  J.  Holland.  Esq.  J.P. 


Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a specified  age,  and  a second  pay- 
ment at  death  hereafter,  Life  Assurance  without  Medical  Examination.  N o 
extra  charge  for  female  lives. 

ALBERT  BURTON  NYE,  Secretary. 


~ ' " : 

i 

S.  J.  PHILLIPS,  | 

113,  New  Bond  Street,  I 

London,  W.  1. 

i 

! 

OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER 

OLD  FOREIGN  SILVER 
of  every  Country. 

FINE  OLD  MINIATURES 
and 

SNUFF  BOXES. 

SECOND-HAND  PEARLS 
and 

JEWELS. 

Collections,  or  singlo  articles,  bought  or  valued 

Telephone!  MAYFAIR  6261  end  6262.  j 
Telegraph:  EUCLASE,  WESDO,  LONDON.  j 


She  knows  that  every  drop  of 
the  pure  high-grade  Motor 
Spirit  in  the  tank  gives  uniform 
power  — for  she  insists  on 
Pratt’s  “ Perfection.” 


Power  for  hills  and  power  for 
speed,  smooth  acceleration  in 
the  busy  shopping  centres  and 
clean  running  invariably,  she 
appreciates  the  quality  motor 
spirit  that  answers  promptly 
to  her  will.  Confidence  that 
she  is  using  the  best  impels 
her  to  insist  on  Pratt’s 
“ Perfection.” 


Pratt’s  '*  Perfection  ” Spirit  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Golden  Pump  in 
the  same  dependable  quality  as  in 
the  Sealed  Green  Can.  Half-a- 
gallon  or  any  quantity  in  one  quick 
operation.  Filtered  & without  waste. 


PRATTS 

PERFECTION 

1PIRIT 


the  spirit  of  Clean  Power 


ANGLO-AMERICAN  OIL  COMPANY  LTD. 

36  Queen  Anna  s QaU.  Qtndon.SM.  'Branches  i Depots  Everywhere 
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c.  The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  the  first  number 
of  the  Saturday  Review,  3 Nop.  1855.  It  is  as  true 
of  our  aims  to-day  as  it  was  then. 

“ The  news  market  is  more  than  sufficiently  supplied.  The 
Daily  Journals,  whether  well  or  ill — whether  or  not,  in 
some  quarters,  with  enough  of  moral  principle,  or  in  others 
with  adequate  intellectual  power — do  undoubtedly  give  all 
readers  enough  of  facts  and  even  more  than  enough  of 
crude  and  ill-considered  comments.  With  the  Daily 
Newspaper  Press  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW  therefore 
proposes  to  enter  into  no  competition  or  rivalry. 

“ It  will  give  no  news  whatever,  except  in  the  way  of  illus- 
trative documents,  and  such  facts  as  may  be  required  to 
make  its  comments  and  criticism  intelligible.  It  will 
assume  in  all  its  readers  a sufficient  acquaintance  with  the 
current  history  of  the  week,  gathered  from  the  daily 
journals.  The  SATURDAY  REVIEW  will  therefore 
consist  entirely  of  leading  articles,  reviews,  comments  and 
criticisms  on  the  various  Parliamentary,  Social  and 
Literary  events  and  topics  of  the  day. 

“ Its  writers,  most  of  whom  are  known  to  each  other,  and 
none  of  whom  are  unpractised  in  periodical  literature,  have 
been  thrown  together  by  affinities  naturally  arising  from 
common  habits  of  thought,  education,  reflection  and  social 
views.  Yet  they  all  claim  independence  of  judgment,  and 
in  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW  they  hope  to  find  an  oppor- 
tunity, within  certain  limits,  for  its  exercise  and  expression. 

They  will  consequently  address  themselves  to  the  educated 
mind  of  the  country,  and  to  serious,  thoughtful  men  of  all 
schools,  classes,  and  principles,  not  so  much  in  the  spirit 
of  party,  as  in  the  more  philosophic  attitude  of  mutual 
counsel  and  friendly  conflict  of  opinions. 

“ In  politics  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW  is  independent 
both  of  individual  statesmen  and  of  worn-out  political 
sections  ; in  literature,  science  and  art,  its  conductors  are 
entirely  free  from  the  influence  or  dictation  of  pecuniary 
or  any  other  connexions  with  trade,  party,  clique  or  sec- 
tion. On  subjects  of  political  science,  they  desire,  while 
respecting  public  opinion,  at  the  same  time  to  accompany 
and  guide  it  by  an  independent  and  vigilant  criticism  in 
every  department  of  current  history  and  events,  foreign 
and  domestic,  social  and  economical.” 


C.  If  you  feel  the  need  to-day  of  this  spirit  in  the  outlook  on  current  affairs 
you  can  help  to  foster  it  by  becoming  a subscriber  to , and  regular  reader 
of  the  Saturday  Review.  The  best  writer  in  the  world  requires  the 
collaboration  of  the  reader  in  giving  it  life  and  influence . 


A subscription  form  will  be  found  on  page  494 
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of  St.  Paul,  in  the  County  of  London,  by  Hirbert  Remch,  Ltd.,  14,  Floral  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.2;  Saturday,  October  22nd,  1921. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTICE. — Contributions  are  not  invited,  but  will 
bb  considered  provided  a stamped  addressed  envelope  is  enclosed 
foi  their  return  if  unsuitable.  They  should  be  typewritten. 


Notes  of  the  Week 

THE  PRINCE  OF  Wales  has  never  failed  and 
will  never  fail  to  answer  any  call  that  the 
country  may  make  upon  his  services,  and 
he  leaves  for  his  Indian  tour  accompanied  by 
the  most  affectionate  good  wishes  of  the  Empire. 
It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  this  affection  is 
not  qualified  by  some  considerable  anxiety.  It  may 
well  be  that  in  sending  out  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
counteract  some  of  the  effects  of  a weak,  changeable, 
and,  as  we  think,  unwise  policy  in  India,  the  Govern- 
ment is  asking  more  from,  the  Prince’s  universal  popu- 
larity than  even  he,  with  all  his  astonishing  equipment 
of  charm  and  character,  may  be  able  to  achieve.  The 
responsibility  rests  with  them.  In  this  connexion  we 
cannot  agree  with  Lord  Curzon’s  attempt  to  silence  any 
discussion  of  Indian  matters  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  day  of  the  Prince’s  departure.  The  situation  is  too 
serious  to  be  subject  to  considerations  of  mere  cere- 
monial politeness. 


The  Irish  Conference  is  in  a state  of  suspended  ani- 
mation. The  Foreign  Office  having  published  the  tele- 
grams which  had  passed  between  Pope  Benedict  and 
the  King,  Mr.  De  Valera  conceived  that  the  Pope  had 
deliberately  ignored  the  status  of  Ireland  as  an  indepen- 
dent Republic,  and  that  the  proper  course  for  the 
Vatican  to  pursue  was  to  duplicate  its  good  wishes 
and  its  prayers  to  both  sides.  Moreover,  it  was  felt  by 
Mr'.  De  Valera  and  those  immediately  surrounding  him 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  pursuing  a deliberate  intention 
to  disrupt  the  Conference,  had  inspired  the  Pope’s 
communication.  Accordingly  no  time  was  lost  in  des- 
patching to  the  Holy  See  an  incendiary  communication 
in  scorching  and  satirical  language.  It  was  generally 
imagined  that  the  Conference  could  not  continue  with- 
out repudiation  by  Mr.  De  Valera  after  his  despatch. 
However,  it  met  as  usual  at-  Downing  Street  on  Satur- 
day, October  22nd,  and,  after  a discussion  lasting  one 
and  a-half  hours,  adjourned  till  5 p.m.  , on  Monday, 
October  24th.  Meanwhile  the  Press  generally 
attempted  to  solve  the  British  conscience  by  endeavour- 
ing to  draw  a distinction  between  Mr.  De  Valera  and 


the  “ Irish  Plenipotentiaries  ” in  London.  The  depar- 
ture of  Mr.  Michael  Collins  to  Dublin  over  the  week- 
end was  taken  to  mean  that  he  would  remonstrate  with 
Mr.  De  Valera. 


It  is  generally  believed  there  are  some  divergences  of 
opinion  amongst  the  Irish  delegates  themselves.  There 
is  ground  for  thinking,  for  instance,  that  Mr.  De 
Valera,  while  insisting  for  the  moment  on  the  full  inde- 
pendence of  the  Irish  republic  would  be  willing  as  a 
consummation  of  the  negotiations  to  accept  the  dual 
monarchy  solution.  The  only  question  is,  dual 
monarchy  of  what?  He  is  thought  to  favour  the  tak- 
ing of  a plebiscite  in  Ulster  or  of  accepting  a division 
based  on  the  census  of  1911.  Or  he  might  be  willing 
to  accept  a partition  on  the  basis  of  the  politico-religi- 
ous map  drawn  up  for  the  Buckingham  Palace  Confer- 
ence in  1914.  In  any  event,  he  would  get  Fermanagh, 
the  percentage  of  whose  Roman  Catholic  population 
is  52.2,  and  Tyrone,  in  which  county  the  Roman 
Catholics  number  well  over  half.  He  would  almost 
certainly,  too,  get  Donegal,  or  part  of  it,  Monaghan, 
and  Cavan ; leaving  Londonderry,  Antrim^  Down,  and 
the  great  boroughs  of  Belfast  and  Newry  as  the  area 
of  the  Ulster  Parliament.  He  and  those  who  think 
with  him  confidently  anticipate  that  Ulster  will  then, 
in  the  natural  course  of  things,  eventually  identify  her- 
self with  the  rest  of  Ireland.  In  fact,  there  is  no  doubt 
upon  this  point  amongst  the  Irish  delegates,  and  they 
would  not  be  seriously  concerned  even  if  an  exiguous 
Ulster  remained  outside  Ireland  as  a whole  for  a con- 
siderable time.  Mr.  Michael  Collins,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  thought  in  many  quarters  to  be  more  uncompromis- 
ing, and  to  be  unwilling  to  accept  the  dual  monarchy 
solution  which  Mr.  Arthur  Griffiths  is  known  to  favour. 
Mr.  Michael  Collins,  however,  seems  to  be  claimed  by 
both  parties  alternately  as  an  adherent. 


The  inner  history  which  has  been  working  itself  out 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  well-known  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion is  more  interesting.  Our  information  is  that  an 
agreement  had  been  reached  on  naval  questions.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  had  required  from  the  Admiralty  statis- 
tics of  the  number  of  English  vessels  destroyed  on  the 
Irish  coast  during  the  war.  His  case  was  overwhelm- 
ing, and  Mr.  Michael  Collins  and  his  colleagues  had 
accepted  our  demands.  He  had  not  reckoned,  however, 
with  Mr.  Erskine  Childers.  Mr.  Erskine  Childers, 
being  an  Englishman  and  a theorist,  is  of  course  more 
uncompromising  than  the  Irish  themselves,  and  we  un- 
derstand that  he  managed  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence 
to  upset  the  understanding. 

The  most  noteworthy  result  of  the  impasse  is  that  the 
extent  of  the  Unionist  revolt  against  the  Government 
assumes  more  serious  dimensions.  It  is  now  known 
that  about  fifty  members  will  support  the  motion  of  cen- 
sure of  the  Government  in  its  conception  and  conduct 
of.  the  negotiations.  The  disaffected,  however,  remain 
without  a leader,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  made  a 
speech  on  October  26th,  in  which  he  justified  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Government  and  considered  it  their  duty 
“ to  make  one  more  attempt  at  accommodation.” 


The  reflex  action  of  the  Irish  situation  on  the  forma- 
tion of  English  parties  is  most  significant.  The  future 
course  of  English  politics  will  be  determined  by  the  direc- 
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tion  of  the  Irish  negotiations.  The  uncompromising 
attitude  of  Mr.  De  Valera  is  daily  hastening  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Unionist  party.  Unless  the  discussions 
break  down  the  issue  of  the  coming  Irish  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  will  be  a vote  of  confidence  in  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain  as  a leader.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  shows  his  inclination  to  make 
peace  with  Sinn  Fein  on  the  lines  of  their  full  demands, 
sketched  in  a previous  paragraph,  he  may  well  split  the 
cabinet.  The  utterance  of  Lord  Birkenhead  on  October 
26th,  while  conciliatory  in  tone  and  justificatory  in  fact 
of  the  principle  of  Conference,  contained  a solemn  fore- 
boding. ‘‘  Those  who  have  undertaken,  he  said, 
“ this  responsibility,  knew  the  misapprehensions  our 
best  friends  would  feel  and  are  entitled  to  say  to  you 
that  you  must  examine  our  careers  and  our  antecedents 
before  giving  rein  to  apprehension  that  we  should  be 
prepared  to  surrender  anything  of  the  greatness  of  this 
Empire  or  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the 
whole  of  this  Empire  depends.”  The  words  are  signi- 
ficant. At  the  same  time  another  political  movement 
'is  gaining  strength — the  movement  to  make  Lord  Grey 
Prime  Minister.  In  this  event,  the  scheme  is:  Lord 
Grey  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Asquith  Lord  Chancellor, 
Mr.  McKenna  Chancellor1  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Robert 
Cecil  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Runciman  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  is  the  best  Liberal 
cabinet  that  could  be  put  on  paper  for  the  present.  At 
any  rate  the  names  will  commend  themselves  to'  the 
country.  Lord  Cowdray  is  understood  to  be  working 
hard  behind  the  scenes  to  put  this  project  into  effect. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  well  aware  that  he  cannot  with 
ease  effect  a settlement  which  will  save  the  Coalition. 
The  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  will  give  the 
clue  to  his  future  attitude.  In  a leading  article  we 
examine  the  considerations  which  present  themselves 
to  his  mind,  and  we  also  estimate  the  cost  of  a renewal 
of  war  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  cannot  fail  to  ignore. 
Never  has  the  Prime  Minister  been  in  such  an  awkward 
dilemma.  He  has  still  one  great  advantage.  He  can 
call  the  tune  of  the  next  General  Election.  If  that  elec- 
tion is  fought  on  the  question  of  Ireland  we  make  bold 
to  predict  that  the  poll  will  be  one  of  the  smallest  in 
Parliamentary  history.  If  loyalty  to  the  King  is  identi- 
fied with  the  support  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  the  voters 
will  not  go  enthusiastically  to  the  polling  booth. 

In  the  Versailles  days  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  a 
partner.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  was  an  alter  ego  who  could 
well  be  entrusted  with  the  difficult  duty  of  replacing 
the  Prime  Minister.  Whether  or  not  he  can  lead  it 
now  depends  on  how  far  he  can  trust  Mr.  Austen  Cham- 
berlain. But  the  House  will  not  rise  in  order  to  allow 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  go  to  Washington  unless  the 
House  is  willing  to  rise.  And  so  the  Prime  Minister  is 
embarrassed  considerably.  He  looks  now  at  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  now  at  Washington.  ‘‘How  happy  could 
I be  with  either  ...”  It  appears  as  if  only  another 
telegram'  from  Mr.  De  Valera  to  the  Pope  could  solve 
all  the  Prime  Minister’s  difficulties  at  once. 


Meanwhile,  all  other  domestic  issues  are  dwarfed. 
The  House  of  Commons,  summoned  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  unemployment,  has  its  attention  entirely 
concentrated  on  the  subject  which  it  is  not  permitted  to 
discuss.  Yet  the  present  unemployment  situation  is 
the  gravest  crisis  that  the  nation  has  had  to  face  since 
the  War.  No  satisfactory  and  permanent  solution  can 
be  arrived  at  without  an  honest  attempt  at  disarma- 
ment. Can  Mr.  Lloyd  George  go  to  Washington  to 
assist  in  such  an  attempt?  The  question  can  only  be 
answered  by  another  question.  Can  Mr.  Chamberlain 
be  trusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons 
during  his  absence?  Only  on  Wednesday  he  was  con- 
fronted with  some  simple  questions  which  resulted  in 
his  complete  embarrassment.  Mr.  Rawlinson  asked 
him  “ Whether  the  terms  of  the  truce  between  His 
Majestv’s  Government  and  the  Sinn  Feiners  had  ever 


been  reduced  to  writing  and,  if  so,  what  was  the  date  of 
the  document,  and  by  whom  it  was  signed.”  The  Lord 
Privy  Seal  after  prevaricating  with  the  question  said, 

‘ ‘ I am  sorry  . . I cannot  say  off-hand  . . my  memory 
will  not  allow  me  to  say — whose  signature  is  appended 
to  the  document.  I believe  he  will  get  information 
from  the  document.  If  any  information  is  not  there  I 
will  answer  him  to-morrow.”  In  continuing  his  answer, 
under  pressure,  at  some  length,  he  was  forced  to  dis- 
play his  ignorance  of  a fundamental  question. 

A ridiculous  example  of  the  working  of  the  Safe- 
guarding of  Industries  Act  has  recently  come  to  our 
notice.  A gentleman  returning  from  a visit  to  Ger- 
many, and  having  occasion  to  leave  his  pince-nez  in 
that  country  to  be  repaired,  received  some  days  later 
a communication  from  the  Customs  Office  requesting 
him  to  complete  certain  forms,  as  his  returned  glasses 
were  subject  to  duty  under  the  Act.  Negotiations  are 
still  proceeding,  but  we  have  little  doubt  that  after  the 
expenses  incurred  by  claiming  the  duty  have  consider- 
ably exceeded  the  sum  due,  it  will  be  discovered  that 
personal  property  is  not  taxable,  and  the  money  will  be 
refunded.  Unless,  of  course,  the  authorities  intend  to 
detain  every  person  landing  in  this  country  wearing 
spectacles  and  demand  from  him  an  appropriate  sum. 
We  thought  it  was  only  doll’s  eyes  that  were  to  be 
penalised;  but  perhaps  this  is  considered  an  effective 
way  of  extracting  reparations  from  the  short-sighted 
German. 


In  connexion  with  our  remarks  last  week  on  the 
possibility  of  another  great  war — a war  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan — at  an  early  date,  it  will  be 
well,  we  think,  if  general  attention  is  kept  steadily  fixed 
on  the  realities  of  the  situation  which  is  to  be  considered 
by  the  Washington  Conference,  and  not  be  drawn  off 
from  them  by  windy  statements  of  what  may  be  called 
the  complimentary,  congratulatory  aspects  of  that 
meeting  that  are  of  little  genuine  importance.  Though 
specifically  summoned  for  discussing  disarmament,  the 
true  reason  for  the  calling  of  the  Conference  by  America 
is  to  settle  the  question,  on  which  the  other  question 
depends,  whether  a conflict  in  the  Pacific  can  be  avoided 
by  getting  Japan  to  alter  her  policy  in  and  towards 
China  in  such'  a way  as  to  satisfy  American  opinion 
which  means  to  the  satisfaction  of  China.  If  Japan 
will  not  change  her  policy  there  will  undoubtedly  be  war. 

These  are  the  realities  of  the  situation.  It  is  nothing 
to  the  point  to  say,  as  is  so  often  said,  that  Great 
Britain  is  the  ally  of  Japan,  for  she  is  not,  as  has  been 
declared  authoritatively,  Japan’s  ally  as  against  the 
United  States.  Nor  is  the  matter  taken  much  farther 
by  talking  of  Japan  as  a great  civilized  or  civilizing 
Power.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  state  bluntly  that 
Japan  is  a great  military  Power,  governed  by  a militar- 
ist and  expansionist  junta  which  is  absolutely  irre- 
sponsible, but  which  is  justified  in  Japanese  eyes  by 
success. 

The  controversy  between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
respecting  China  has  been  going  on  for  years,  and  now 
may  be  said  to  have  come  to  a crisis.  The  question  of 
Yap,  which  at  the  beginning  of  January  inflamed 
American  feeling,  was  settled  by  a concession  on  the 
part  of  Japan  which  America  accepted.  Yap  is  a small 
island  mandated  to  Japan  by  the  Allies,  and  the  conces- 
sion to  the  United  States  cost  her  very  little.  There 
are  questions  connected  with  Manchuria,  which  still 
belongs  at  least  nominally  to  China,  but  it  is  over 
Shantung  that  the  big  difficulty  will  have  to  be  faced  by 
the  Conference.  The  stand  recently  taken  by  China  in 
the  Note  she  addressed  to  Tokyo  meant  nothing  less 
than  a demand  for  the  evacuation  of  Shantung  by  the 
Japanese— and  this  also  is  the  attitude  of  America. 
Japan  has  just  replied  in  terms  as  uncompromising  as 
were  those  of  the  Chinese  Note;  she  refuses  to  relax 
her  hold  on  the  Shantung  railway— and  this  is  the  core) 
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of  the  whole  business1.  The  signs,  therefore,  are  not 
exactly  favourable  for  the  Washington  Conference. 
Certain  Washington  correspondents,  perhaps  under 
inspiration,  have  suggested  that  Japan  might  find  room 
for  expansion  north  of  China — presumably  in  Siberia. 
We  note  that  a London  Sunday  paper,  which  often 
expresses  the  tentative  ideasi  of  our  Government,  hints 
that  Japan  might  be  given  Manchuria;  but  she  has  as 
much  legal  right  to  Manchuria  as  she  has  to  Man- 
chester. 


From  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  peace  of 
Europe  the  most  striking  and  at  the  same  time  satisfac- 
tory feature  of  the  attempt  of  ex-king  Karl  to  regain  the 
throne  of  Hungary  was  the  speediness  with  which  the 
Putsch  collapsed  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  found  so  very 
little  support  among  the  Hungarians  themselves.  The 
great  mass  of  the  Hungarian  people  either  stood  coldly 
aloof  from  the  royal  adventure  or  opposed  it ; had  they 
supported  it,  the  result  mus  have  been  different.  On 
the  whole  their  sympathies  are  Monarchist,  but  they 
understood  that  Karl  could  not  give  them  that  peace 
with  security  of  which  their  country,  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  is  in  dire  need.  There  is  something. pathetic  in 
the  figure  of  the  ex-king,  defeated  and  a prisoner  after 
so  inconsiderable  a fight,  and  wonder  must  be  felt  why 
he  was  led  to  believe  his  opportunity  had  come.  It  may 
be  that  the  grounds  of  his  confidence  will  never  be. fully 
disclosed,  but  it  must  be  supposed  he  was  convinced 
they  existed.  He  is  not  the  only  ex-king  in  Europe ; 
indeed,  in  some  sort  he  stands  for  the  Monarchist  prin- 
ciple, and  his  failure  must  have  an  important. influence 
on  Monarchists  in  other  countries.  It  is  significant 
that  the  parties  of  the  Right  in  Germany,  which  are 
predominantly  Monarchist,  assail  him1  not  for  the  at- 
tempt itself  but  for  its  being  ill-timed. 

The  failure  of  Karl  has  unmistakably  had  a good 
effect  on  the  political  crisis  in  Germany.  Immediately  be- 
fore the  Putsch  many  disquieting  rumours  were  current 
of  the  activities  of  the  Monarchists  in  Bavaria  and  else- 
where in  Germany,  and  of  the  Austro-German  reaction- 
aries whose  headquarters  are  at  Innsbruck  in  Tirol.  It 
was  even  stated  that  a Monarchist  rising  was  contem- 
plated in  Austria,  and  the  Karlist  attempt  chimes  in 
curiously  with  this  report.  These  rumours  followed  on 
the  heightening  of  the  crisis  in  Germany  consequent  on 
the  Upper  Silesia  decision  and  the  fall  of  the  mark, 
which  were  reflected  in  that  remarkable  increase  in  the 
strength  of  the  reactionary  forces  which  was  indicated 
by  the  Berlin  municipal  elections.  Next  came  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Wirth  Government;  and  for  two  or  three 
days  the  situation  in  Germany  was  most  serious.  Any- 
thing might  have  happened.  Karl  made  his.  bid  for  a 
throne,  but  the  Monarchist  and  other  parties  of  the 
Right  in  Germany  were  not  ready,  and  hence  the  ill- 
timed  ” nature  of  the  ex-King’s  effort,  which  has_.re" 
coiled  on  them  in  bringing  the  Moderates  of  the  Wirth 
coalition  together  again  in  a strenuous  endeavour  to 
save  the  republic  from  destruction.  The.  Chancellor 
had  been  in  power  for  five  months,  and  his  policy  o 
resistance  to  reaction  and  of  compliance  with  the  treaty 
demands  of  the  Allies  not  only  had  been  widely  sup- 
ported but  offered  the  best  hope  for  the  peace  of  Europe. 


President  Ebert  suddenly  found  his  hands  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  Karlist  fiasco,  and  after  discussions 
with  the  leaders  of  the  coalition  and  of  the  German 
People’s  Party  called  again  on  Dr.  Wirth  to  form  a 
Ministry.  The  upshot  is  that  Dr.  Wirth  is  Chancellor 
once  more  and  his  former  Cabinet,  with  slight  changes 
in  personnel,  resumes  office.  The  new  Government  is 
thus  much  the  same  as  before,  representing  in  its.  indi- 
vidual members  the  parties  of  the  coalition— the  Majority 
Socialists,  the  Centrists,  and  the  democrats  If  it  is 
the  case  that  Dr.  Zapf  is  succeeding  Dr.  Wirth  as 
Minister  of  Finance,  a supporter  of.  the  German  People  s 
party — the  Industrialists— is  now  included.  Dr.  Wirth 


for  the  time  being  is  Foreign  Minister.  The  new  Cabi- 
net is  described  as  a “business”  one,  anxious  and  deter- 
mined to  get  on  with  the  work  of  reconstruction  and  of 
making  the  best  of  Germany’s  economic  situation  in 
face  of  the  Upper  Silesian  decision.  This  in  fact  was 
the  key-note  of  the  speech  of  Dr.  Wirth  in  the  Reich- 
stag on  Wednesday  in  presenting  his  present  Govern- 
ment. He  spoke  with  bitterness,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
of  the  decision,  but  he  showed  that  he  was  willing  to 
work  under  it  by  stating  that  a Commissioner  had  been 
appointed  with  full  powers  to  come  to  an  arrangement 
with  Poland.  Most  people  will  agree  with  his  conten- 
tion that  Germany’s  ability  to  fulfil  the  reparations  pro- 
gramme has  been  impaired,  and  this  gives  fresh  point 
to  the  general  desire  in  this  country  for  a modification 
of  that  programme. 


The  recent  Communist  disturbances  in  Paris  are  a 
measure  of  the  lawlessness  which  may  be  expected  in 
England  if  anarchists  are  left  undisturbed  to  hatch  their 
plots  against  the  country.  We  deplore  the  crimes  com- 
mitted by  them  in  France,  and  we  deplore  equally  the 
indifference  of  our  own  Government  to  what  constitutes 
a serious  and  growing  menace  to  the  community.  If  a 
Home  Office  official  would  but  pay  a visit  to  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  where  certain  Communist 
offices  are  situated,  and  observe  the  activity  of  which 
they  are  day  and  night  the  centre,  he  would  be  able  to 
convey  to  his  department  some  idea  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation. 


We  have  lately  been  industriously  complaining  of 
what  has  seemed  to  us  to  be  serious  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  Home  Office  in  connexion  with  ill-considered 
sentences  passed  by  the  bench.  It  is  with  the  more 
pleasure,  therefore,  that  we  note  the  promptness  with 
which  it  has  taken  up  the  case  of  a London  hawker  who 
was  on  Tuesday  sentenced  to  six  weeks’  hard  labour  for 
obtaining  a penny  by  false  pretences.  He  had  been 
hawking  a pamphlet  which,  purporting  to  catalogue 
the  good  deeds  of  Mr.  Bottomley  since  his  re-election 
to  Parliament,  in  point  of  fact  consisted  of  several 
blank  pages.  The  sentence  was  on  Thursday  reduced 
to  ten  days,  but  even  this  is  a harsh  punishment  for  what 
was,  at  worst,  a practical  joke,  and  the  offender,  who 
has  already  served  four  days’  imprisonment,  should  be 
immediately  released.  Another  hawker  who  had  been 
selling  the  same  pamphlets  was  merely  charged  with 
obstruction,  and  fined  twelve  shillings  by  the  same 
magistrate. 


We  have  been  asked  to  draw  attention  to  the  cere- 
monies, meetings  and  other  proceedings  with  which  the 
two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  church  of  St.  Martin- 
in-the-Fields  will  be  celebrated  on  November  11. 
Although  local  parochial  matters  hardly  come 
within  our  scope,  we  gladly  make  an  exception 
in  the  case  of  the  unique  organisation  of  which 
St.  Martin’s  is  the  heart.  It  is  not  only  the 
central  Parish  Church  of  the  Empire,  but  under  the 
care  of  its  present  incumbent  it  is  the  source  of  an.  in- 
fluence which  might  almost  be  described  as  world-wide; 
and  because  of  the  nobility  and  the  humanity  of  that 
influence  St.  Martin’s  may  be  said  to  be  the  Parish 
Church  of  thousands  of  people,  many  of  them  leaders 
of  thought  and  opinion,  who  are  far  from  being  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  activities  of  the  ordinary  parish  church. 
The  celebrations  on  the  nth  include  services,,  fetes 
in  St  Martin’s  Churchyard,  and  a mass  meeting,  in 
the  London  Coliseum1,  as  to  all  of  which  full  information 
mav  be  obtained  at  the  enquiry  office  in  St.  Martin  s 
Churchyard.  The  financial  appeal  is  for  £12,500  for 

necessary  repairs  to  the  church,  and ,f1or.thV o*! 
of  the  churchyard  into  a space  suitable  to  the  needs  of 
the  district.  These  are  worthy  objects,  and  we  com- 
mend them  to  our  readers,  who  should  se°d  subscnp- 
tions  to  the  Rev.  H.  R.  L.  Sheppard,  The  Vicarage, 
Trafalgar  Square, 
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THE  FORMULA 

IRELAND,  which  has  been  responsible  for  many 
crises  in  English  history,  has  this  time  produced  a 
crise  de  theatre.  The  elements  of  the  present  im- 
passe, which  is  apparently  this  time  to  be  overcome  by 
“ a formula,”  were  of  course  involved  in  the  negotia- 
tions from  the  beginning.  Those  who  have  followed 
those  negotiations  are  not  surprised.  Mr.  De  Valera 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  both  knew  thoroughly  well  that 
they  were  in  respectively  irreconcilable  positions.  And 
now  Mr.  Lloyd  George  must  needs  use  his  best  wits  to 
find  “ a formula,”  which  is  another  name  for  a phrase 
so  general  in  character  that  it  can  be  interpreted  by 
either  side  as  meaning  anything,  particularly  if  it  is 
something  that  the  other  man  wants  it  to  mean. 
Although  the  word  is  comparatively  new  in  politics  the 
idea  which  it  conveys  is  not  new  in  the  Prime  Minister’s 
career.  His  whole  advance,  indeed,  has  been  an  ad- 
vance from'  formula  to  formula.  Unfortunately  it  has 
generally  been  left  to  others  to  carry  the  formulas  out. 
But  there  is,  indeed,  hardly  to  be  found  in  politics  an 
instance  of  such  brutal  cynicism;.  England  and  Ireland 
are  now  in  the  position  of  two  men,  one  of  whom  calls 
the  other  a liar  and  the  other  of  whom  says  “ If  we 
cannot  discover  a formula  for  your  language,  I shall 
have  to  leave  the  room.” 

Now,  in  considering  the  present  Irish  position,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  an  oppor- 
tunist. But  opportunism  is  his  method  and  not  his 

object.  The  real  opportunist  is  not  a master  of  his 

destiny,  but  of  the  road  by  which  he  gets  to  it.  He 
either  believes  in  his  destiny  or  takes  it  for  granted. 
Proceeding  for  a moment  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Prime  Minister  desires  a settlement,  and  produces,  in 
consequence  of  that  desire  something  which  looks  like 
a settlement,  he  may  quite  honestly  deceive  himself  that 
it  is  a settlement.  But  he  has  evidently  not  yet  decided 
which  course  to  pursue.  By  every  canon  of  logic  he 
should  have  already  broken  off  the  discussions  with 
Sinn  Fein.  The  telegram  sent  by  Mr.  De  Valera  to  the 
Pope  was  a direct  invitation  to  him  to-  do  this.  But, 
as  ever,  he  holds  the  cards  of  both  games  in  his  hands. 
He  can  make  peace  or  he  can  renew  war.  If  he  doubts 
for  a moment  in  which  direction  he  should  steer,  there 
are  cogent  reasons  for  his  doubts.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
is  fighting  this  time  not  for  peace  with  Ireland  alone, 
but  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  An  element  of  tragedy  is 
introduced  by  his  conflicting  temptations.  The  stake 
for  which  he  gambles  is  the  biggest  for  which  a Prime 
Minister  has  ever  played.  A false  step  and  he  is  lost. 

The  crucial  moment,  however,  has  not  yet  arrived. 
On  all  sides,  it  is  true,  he  is  surrounded  by  aspirants 
to  the  office  which  he  holds.  The  forces  of  disaffection 
are  surging  about  him.  The  strength  of  the  Opposi- 
tion is  daily  swelling.  He  can  count  no  longer  on  his 
friends,  and  his  enemies  are  no  longer  so  easily  to  be 
squared,  angled,  or  cornered.  And  yet  they  do  not 
strike.  Something  holds  them  back.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  still  controls  the  game.  For  the  consummation 
of  these  negotiations,  whatever  it  may  be,  whether 
peace  or  war,  means  a General  Election.  The  gather- 
ing forces  of  the  Opposition  do  not  yet  know  how  they 
stand.  In  either  event  their  tactics  will  be  difficult. 
If  the  negotiations  collapse  the  Prime  Minister’s  elec- 
tion cry  will  be:  “ Every  vote  given  against  the  Coali- 
tion is  a vote  for  Sinn  Fein.”  If  peace  be  the  outcome, 
even  if  it  only  be  the  semblance  of  a peace,  the  electorate 
will  be  asked  to  confirm  it.  And  who  shall  stand  in  the 
way?  Whatever1  the  Prime  Minister  may  want,  how- 
ever he  may  define  the  issue  of  the  contest,  has  the  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  group  any  chance  in  such  an  election?  No. 
They  could  not  produce  a better  solution.  The  present 
amazing  and  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  negotiations 
may  therefore  be  attributable  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
search  for  a formula — a formula  on  which  he  can  fight 
a good  election. 

The  position  at  the  moment,  therefore,  is  this.  The 
attitude  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Unionist  party  is  an 
unknown  factor.  The  only  thing  that  is  certain  is  that 


they  are  restive.  They  have  as  yet  no  leaders.  It 
does  not  seem  at  present  probable  that  any  of  the 
dominating  personalities  of  the  Cabinet  will  assume  such 
a-  role.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  and  Lord  Birkenhead 
are  too  far  compromised  by  their  support  of  the  Prime 
Minister  in  this  affair  to  be  able  to  abandon  the  Cabinet 
with  grace.  Their  cue  must  come  later.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  whatever  formula  be  settled  on,  the  Unionist 
leaders  will  have  difficulty  in  holding  their  followers 
together — unless  the  formula  be  one  of  war.  In  that 
event  the  unity  of  the  Conservative  party  may  well  be 
preserved  and  the  unity  of  the  Coalition  in  consequence 
temporarily  upheld.  The  Prime  Minister  has  visibly 
every  temptation,  therefore,  to  lead  the  negotiations  to 
the  point  of  rupture.  His  final  decision  will  not  be 
hastily  conceived.  He  has  estimated  the  involutions 
of  every  possible  contingency.  He  has  obtained  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  subduing  Ireland.  That  cost 
cannot  be  less  than  £250,000,000.  Mr.  De  Valera 
knows  this  as  well  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Hence  the 
search  for  a formula.  Nor  has  the  Irish  leader  been 
idle  in  his  speculations.  While  trailing  his  learning  so 
discrepancy  along  the  dusty  road  of  Wilsonian 
diplomacy,  his  mind  has  been  alert  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  situation.  He  knows  that  the  blockhouse  system 
of  conquering  Ireland  will  be  a two  years’  job.  He 
surmises  that  any  such  attempt  in  the  present  stringency 
of  English  finances  may  invite  a reaction  which  will 
place  him  in  a stronger  position  in  two  years’  time. 

. There  are  two'  factors  which  may  influence  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Prime  Minister.  There  is  shortly  to  be  an 
Irish  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A body  of 
Unionist  party,  but  the  continued  existence  of  the 
a motion  condemning  the  Irish  negotiations.  That 
motion  will  be  the  most  critical  discussion  of  the  present 
administration.  Considered  from  one  angle  it  is  a vote 
of  lack  of  confidence  in  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain.  It  may  well  be  that  we  are  on  the  eve 
of  a strange  reversal  of  historical  precedent ; the  father 
lost,  the  reversion  to  a Premiership  by  seceding  from 
Liberalism  to  Unionism.’  The  son  may  lose  an  equal 
opportunity  by  the  secession  of  the  Unionists  from  him. 
Thus,  on  this  debate  will  depend  not  only  the  fortunes 
of  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  and  the  cohesion  of  the 
Unionist  party,  but  the  continued  existence  of  the 
Coalition  itself.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  be  present  at 
the  debate  and  will  doubtless  allow  his  attitude  to  be 
determined  by  its  course.  He  is  confronted  with  a 
position  on  which  depends  his  political  future. 

There  is  only  one  other  consideration  which  may  de- 
flect him  from  the  road  of  extemporization.  He.  has 
reached  that  juncture  in  his  career  when  men  sometimes 
think  of  the  figure  they  will  cut  in  history.  There 
comes  a time  in  the  lives  of  emotional  men  when  a fierce 
and  burning  battle  rages  within  them.  As  the  Prime 
Minister  looks  back  over  his  past  achievements,  has  he 
much  which  will  commend  him  to  posterity  ? He  has, 
indeed,  a great  deal.  But  will  he  be  judged  by  the  War 
or  by  the  Peace?  What  will  be  said  of  his  Peace?  Of 
his  settlement  of  Europe?  And  has  there  been  any 
stability  in  his  domestic  policy?  It  may  be  unusual.to 
embark  on  such  considerations,  but  no  study  of  politics 
is  complete  which  would  ignore  the  psychology  of  poli- 
ticians. Those  who  have  followed  closely  the  career  of 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  mainsprings  of.  his  conduct 
will  realise  the  relevance  of  such  a speculation.  Mean- 
while the  crisis  in  Ireland  is  a crise  de  theatre,  foreseen, 
predetermined,  and  inevitable.  The  crisis  is  here  at 
home.  It  is  a crisis  in  domestic  politics,  a crisis  in  a 
wonderful  career. 


NOW  OR  NEVER  IN  EUROPE 

THE  state  of  Europe  is  not  only  worse  to-day  than 
it  was  a year  ago,  but  it  is  getting  worse  with 
every  week  that  passes.  The  magician’s  wand 
has  been  waved  in  vain.  At  one  time  people  thought 
that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Reparations  Commission 
or  of  the  Supreme  Council  would  put  things  right;  or 
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that  some  pronouncement  by  the  League  of  Nations 
or  some  Conference  of  the  Allied  Premiers  would  be 
the  beginnings  of  recovery;  or  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
genius  for  making  and  unmaking  “ crises  ” might  at 
any  moment  undo  the  past  and  cheat  events  of  their 
consequences.  All  these  expedients  have  been  tried 
and  all  have  failed  ; but  men  still  go  on  hoping.  To- 
day it  is  the  Washington  Conference  on  which  expecta- 
tion hangs.  There  are  positively  those  who  have  per- 
suaded themselves  that  it  may  solve  the  problems  not 
only  ot  the  Pacific  but  of  Europe  also.  In  other  words 
the  consideration  of  the  really  big  and  urgent  question 
is  once  more  postponed  to  the  easy  belief  that  something 
is  about  to  turn  up.  Europe  meanwhile  continues  to 
stumble  towards  an  abyss  extrication  from  which  will 
be  well-nigh  hopeless. 

The  problem  of  Europe  is,  broadly,  the  problem  of 
Germany.  Commercially  and  industrially,  Germany  U 
the  pivot  of  the  European  system.  A sound  Europe 
with  a diseased  Germany  is  an  impossibility.  Not  one 
of  the  new  States  we  have  laboriously  created  can 
prosper  or  can  even  get  a decent  start  in  life  so  long  as 
Germany  flounders  in  political  and  economic  instability. 
Not  one  of  our  European  Allies,  not  France,  nor  Italy, 
nor  Belgium,  can  go  forward  while  in  the  centre  of  the 
Continent  some  seventy  million  people  are  sinking  into 
financial  chaos.  The  Russian  question,  again,  cannot 
even  be  approached  without  German  assistance  and  co- 
operation, and  this  assistance  and  co-operation  to  be 
effective  cannot  be  forthcoming  from  a Germany  that 
is  denied  the  help  she  needs  herself.  To  us  in  Great 
Britain  the  Pacific  presents  no  possibility  so  menacing 
as  the  possibility  that  Germany  may  be  heading  for  a 
complete  economic  breakdown.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  there  is  unemployment  in  Britain  is  that  Germany’s 
struggles  to  find  her  feet  are  keeping  all  Europe 
nervously  convulsed.  We  lose  twice  over  so  long  as 
the  return  to  confidence  and  tranquillity  is  delayed. 
We  lose  that  great  Continental  market  to  which  before 
the  war  we  used  to  send  some  40  per  cent,  of  our  ex- 
ports ; and,  losing  that,  we  are  left  with  just  so  much 
less  to  spend  on  the  purchase  of  the  foodstuffs  and  raw 
material  which  we  must  import  in  order  to  keep  going 
at  all.  The  road  to  the  restoration  of  the  pound  sterling 
lies  through  the  revival  of  the  productive  power  of  the 
Continent  and  the  procurement  of  conditions  that  will 
enable  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  Allies  and  enemies 
alike,  to  pay  their  way. 

It  has1  become,  in  short,  a universal  interest  that 
Germany  should  be  helped  towards  stability.  One  of 
the  essentials  of  stability  is  solvency;  in  Germany’s 
present  case  it  is  the  first  of  essentials.  But  what  the 
Allies  have  done,  and  are  still  doing,  under  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  is  to  force  Germany  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  bankruptcy  court.  The  proceedings 
of  the  Great  Powers  have  never  been  more  patently 
and  completely  divorced  from  economic  commonsense. 
But  the  retribution  that  awaits  them  cannot  be  long 
delayed,  and  when  it  comes  it  is  likely  to  be  overwhelm- 
ing. It  was  only  by  an  effort  that  blew  the  mark  to 
pieces  that  Germany  was  able  to  pay  the  last  instalment 
of  her  obligations.  On  the  next  instalment,  on  part  or 
the  whole  of  it,  a default  must  be  expected ; and  if  the 
default  is  to  be  taken  as  an  excuse  for  the  occupation  of 
more  German  territory  and  still  further  interference'with 
industry,  the  situation  will  be  beyond  remedy.  Possibly 
it  is  too  late  even  now  to  avert  the  impending  crash 
which  economists  foresee.  The  leading  Allied  nations 
are  either  too  preoccupied  with  their  domestic  troubles 
or  too  bewitched  by  the  glamour  of  the  Washington 
Conference  to  pay  much  heed  to  Germany.  But  they 
will  be  sharply  reminded  of  her  existence  if  the  progres- 
sive exhaustion  of  her1  capacity  to  pay  leads,  as  it  soon 
and  easily  may,  to  a declaration  of  national  bankruptcy. 

That  is  by  far  the  most  tangible  peril  ahead  of 
Europe  to-day,  and  it  is  everybody’s  concern  to  ward 
it  off  if  possible.  If  things  are  allowed  to  drift  much 
longer  a calamity  is  inevitable.  Up  to  now  the  only 
gleam  of  economic  enlightenment  in  the  Allied  treat- 
ment of  Germany  has  been  the  Wiesbaden  agreement, 


which  allows  Germany  to  pay  in  kind  for  restoring  the 
ravaged  districts  of  France.  That  agreement  has  not 
yet  been  ratified  because  some  of  France’s  allies  think 
that  it  gives  her  more  than  she  is  strictly  entitled  to 
under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Possibly  it  does,  but 
what  of  that?  The  object  of  the  agreement  is  so  sound 
and  its  methods  so  business-like  and  practical  that  the 
more  or  less  of  immediate  advantage  to  France,  as 
compared  with  what  Italy  and  Great  Britain  or  any 
other  claimant  might  remotely  hope  to  receive  from 
future  payments,  does  not  interest  us  at  all.  It  should 
be  ratified  and  put  into  operation  without  one  moment’s 
delay ; there  will  then  be  something  to  build  on  and 
some  ground  for  hoping  that  Europe  is  not  to  spend 
the  next  fifty  years  in  an  economic  madhouse.  But 
the  carrying  out  of  the  Wiesbaden  agreement,  in  our 
opinion,  ought  to  be  the  last  demand  made  upon 
Germany  by  the  Allied  Powers  for  at  least  another  five 
years.  For  five  years  we  would  have  all  questions  of 
reparations  and  indemnities  suspended.  That  would 
give  Germany  time  to  restore  order  to  her  affairs,  and 
it  would  give  the  Allies  an  opportunity  of  reconsidering 
the  whole  problem  in  a cooler  atmosphere.  An  imme- 
diate announcement  that  for  five  years  most  of  the  finan- 
cial provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  were  to 
remain  in  abeyance  would  do  more,  in  our  judgment, 
to  revive  that  confidence  which  is  the  breath  of  industry 
than  any  measure  which  could  possibly  be  devised. 
The  alternative,  remember,  is  a state  of  chaos  which 
will  do  no  good  to  anyone. 

It  is  high  time  that  on  these  matters  the  politicians 
of  all  countries  should  listen  to  the  economists  and  the 
business  men.  Mr.  McKenna  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday 
struck  the  right  note  when  he  urged  that  Great  Britain 
should  cancel  all  the  war  debts  due  to  her,  and  would 
gain  far  more  than  she  could  possibly  lose  by  foregoing 
her  share  of  the  German  indemnity.  That,  we  believe, 
is  the  conclusion  to  which  the  whole  world  of  com- 
merce, much  to  its  surprise  and  very  greatly  against 
its  inclinations,  is  being  forced.  But  the  politician 
remains  incurably  determined  to  entangle  himself  still 
further  in  the  net  of  economic  futilities  that  was  woven 
at  Versailles.  It  is  this  inability  or  refusal  to  get  down 
to  the  causes  of  things  that  is  responsible  for  the  pre- 
sent flounderings  of  statesmanship  in  the  presence  of 
the  German  problem.  We  tinker  at  palliatives  for  un- 
employment when  all  the  time  we  are  pursuing  in 
Europe  the  policy  which  makes  unemployment  inevit- 
able. We  talk  of  recovering  trade  when  we  are 
ardently  doing  our  blind  best  to  put  one  of  our  largest 
customers  out  of  business.  We  complain  of  the  chaos 
of  the  foreign  exchanges,  and  yet  will  not  adopt  the 
only  policy  that  in  time  would  restore  the  old  equi- 
librium. If  all  indemnity  payments  by  Germany  were 
to  be  remitted  for  five  years  as  a condition  of  Ger- 
many’s internal  finances  being  put  on  a sound  footing, 
if  the  war  debts  were  to  be  cancelled,  industry  would 
instantly  take  heart.  Otherwise  not  only  is  there  little 
chance  of  an  upward  movement,  but  there  is  a very 
serious  prospect  of  a sudden  and  general  collapse. 


ATTEND  TO  TURKEY 

THE  British  public,  immersed  in  matter's  nearer 
home,  has  paid  little  attention  lately  to  the  Near 
East;  yet  the  question  of  Turkey  is  one  which 
urgently  presses  for  a speedy  settlement  in  the 
British  even  more  than  in  the  general  interest.  With 
Constantinople  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies  and  the  Greeks 
in  occupation  of  Thrace  and  the  western  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  Turkey  militant,  unsubdued,  and  not  altogether 
unsuccessful  in  the  field  is  represented  by  the  “National 
Government  ’’  in  Angora,  in  the  midst  of  the  Anatolian 
homeland  of  the  Turkish  race  now  under  the  leadership 
of  Mustafa  Kemal  Pasha.  This  is  the  Turkey  with 
which  Great  Britain  has  to  deal.  She  should  not  be 
regarded  by  us  as  a sort  of  loose  end  left  over  from 
the  war  to1  be  tied  up  presently  somehow  or  other,  but 
as  quite  an  important  factor  in  affairs,  particularly  as 
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affecting  British  policy  in,  for  example,  Mesopotamia. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  in  March  last  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres,  by  which  peace  was  granted  by  the  Allies  to 
Turkey,  was  revised  in  favour,  to  some  extent,  of  the 
Turks,  but  that  the  position  thus  created  was  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  Kemalists.  Two  months  later  hostilities 
broke  out  between  them  and  the  Greeks  who  in  the 
summer  won  some  considerable  victories,  and  drove  the 
Turks  to  within  a short  distance  of  Angora;  but  their 
offensive  then  broke  down  before  the  stubborn  resist- 
ance of  their  enemy,  and  they  were  compelled  to  re- 
treat. This  result  was  hailed  as  a substantial  success 
by  the  Kemalists,  and  it  was  so;  we  may  be  sure  there 
was  not  a Turk  in  the  world  who  did  not  rejoice.  It 
had  long  been  known  that  the  French  and  the  Italian 
Governments  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  British 
Government  respecting  Turkey,  and  it  was  in  deference 
to  French  opinion  mainly  that  the  concessions  to  Turkey 
were  made,  or,  more  correctly,  were  offered,  for  the 
business  hardly  got  beyond  this  stage. 

France,  meanwhile,  had  been  acting  indepedently, 
and  had  made  some  progress  towards  a separate  agree- 
ment with  the  Kemalists,  but  in  the  end  the  negotia- 
tions failed,  the  cause  being,  it  was  said,  the  refusal  of 
the  Turks  to  permit  a French  control  of  the  gend- 
armerie in  Cilicia,  from  the  greater  part  of  which  area 
the  French  wished  to  withdraw.  This  was  in  the  early 
spring  of  this  year,  and  in  any  case  the  Greek  offensive 
supervened.  But  recently  France  resumed  the  negotia- 
tions, and  there  is  now  no1  doubt  that  these  have  ended 
in  a pact,  though  the  precise  truth  as  to  its  provisions 
is  something  of  a mystery.  Speaking  in  the  Chamber 
last  week  M.  Briand  said,  according  to  the  Times  re- 
port, that  in  the  Near  East  France  had  secured  a 
diplomatic  triumph,  the  Angora  Assembly  (the  parlia- 
ment of  the  Kemalists)  having  agreed  to  arrange,  in 
consultation  with  her,  the  Syro-Cilician  (not  Cicilian, 
as  the  Times  prints  it)  frontier.  He  added  that  the  pact 
would  permit  many  young  French  soldiers  to  come 
home,  and  besides  would  have  satisfactory  financial 
consequences,  the  exact  nature  of  which  he  did  not  dis- 
close. 

On  Thursday  of  last  week  the  Manchester  Guardian 
announced,  on  what  it  considered  good  authority,  that 
under  this  agreement  France  pledged  herself  to  assist 
Turkey  in  recovering  Smyrna  and  Thrace,  recognised 
Turkey’s  complete  sovereignty  over  Constantinople  and 
the  Straits,  and  promised  to  grant  a loan  to  Turkey — 
in  return,  it  may  be  supposed  (though  this  did  not  ap- 
pear in  the  announcement)  for  economic  concessions 
within  the  Turkish  area.  A day  or  two  afterwards  the 
Temps  published  an  express  denial  of  the  statement  of 
the  Manchester  paper,  averred  that  the  pact  was  noth- 
ing more  than  a purely  legitimate  preparation  for  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  French  and  the 
Turks,  and  encroached  nowhere  on  the  rights  of  the 
other  Allies.  The  matter  was  still  sufficiently  in  doubt 
for  the  British  Government  to  make  enquiries  of  the 
French  Government,  and  the  result  of  these  was  seen 
when  Mr.  Cecil  Harmsworth,  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Monday,  said  that  an  agreement  had  been  reached 
at  Angora  by  the  French  on  various  points  arising  out 
of  their  evacuation  of  Cilicia,  but  that  the  French 
Government  had  given  the  British  Government  an  as- 
surance that  the  agreement  was  concerned  with  these 
things  alone,  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
acceptance  by  France  of  the  full  (our  italics)  Turkish 
claim  in  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace,  including  Constanti- 
nople, and  a grant  of  exclusive  rights  in  the  Baghdad 
Railway. 

Some  doubts,  however,  still  persist,  and  we  hope 
these  will  be  resolved  when  the  complete  text  of  the 
agreement  is  published — which  ought  to  be  very.  soon. 
Fiance  appears  to  have  given  up  a good  deal  with  re- 
spect to  Cilicia,  and  we  would  like  to  learn  what  was  the 
consideration  received  or  to  be  received.  But  we  con- 
fess at  the  moment  we  are  much  more  intrigued  to 
know  what  action,  if  any,  is  being  taken  by  our  Govern- 
ment with  a view  to  effecting  a settlement  of  the  whole 


Turkish  question.  As  we  conceive  it,  no  one  at  this 
time  of  day  who  understands  the  situation  advocates 
driving  the  Turks  out  of  Anatolia.  And  it  should  be 
laid  down  that  if  the  Greeks  are  allowed  to  hold  any 
small  part  of  Asia  Minor  outside  the  Smyrna  district, 
they  should  be  compelled  to  give  the  most  binding  guar- 
antees for  the  protection  of  the  1 urlcs  resident  therein. 
M.  Gounaris,  the  Greek  Premier,  has  now  come  west  to 
discuss  the  position  with  Paris  and  London,  and  our 
Government  will,  we  trust,  take  full  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  of  telling  him  plainly  that  attacks  on  the 
Turks  must  cease,  and  that  peace  with  Turkey  is  an 
immediate  and  vital  British  interest.  The  next  thing, 
then,  for  our  Government  is  to  get  into  close  touch  with 
Turkey. 


MODERN  TALK 
By  G.  S.  Street 

I FEAR  I annoy  my  coevals  now  and  then  by  de- 
fending the  age.  They  are  mostly  for  condemning 
it  altogether,  and  I go  with  them  a good  part  of 
the  way.  I admit  the  inferiority  of  statesmanship;  1 
deplore'  the  increasing  limitation  of  individual  liberty; 

I agree  that  modern  inventions — all  except  the  safety 
razor— have  added  to  the  misery  of  mankind.  But  . I 
maintain  that  our  manners  have  improved  very  much  in 
ease  and  kindness,  and  especially  that  the  young  are 
more  agreeable  people  with  whom  to  converse  than  you, 
my  esteemed  coevals,  and  I were  at  their  age.  I have 
been  told  that  this  is  a pose  of  mine  or  that  I seek  to 
curry  favour  with  my  juniors.  It  may  be  so;  the  springs 
of  thought  are  obscure;  but  so  far  as  I know  myself  this 
is  my  honest  opinion.  Some  say  the  young  are  rough 
and  noisy,  and  I simply  deny  it.  I have  stayed  recently 
in  the  country  in  a party  of  twenty,  of  whom  only  three 
were  over  thirty  years'  old,  and  there  was  much  less 
noise  than  I have  heard,  frequently,  made  by  half  a 
dozen  middle-aged  gentlemen.  I do  not  see  the  rough- 
ness, either,  but  in  this  matter  we  must  not  confuse  mere 
surface  politeness  with  kindness,  a much  more  im- 
portant quality.  A smiling  downrightness  of  contradic- 
tion may  be  much  kinder  than  an  ironical  deference  of 
disagreement  (especially  if  you  have  said  something 
ignorant  or  absurd)  though  the  one  may  be  rude  in  form 
and  the  other  polite.  I have  said  this  sort  of  thing  in 
print  before,  however,  and  must  not  be  too  economical 
of  ideas.  Grant  me,  please,  my  hypothesis,  that  modern 
manners  have  grown  kinder  and  easier,  and  let  us  see 
how  the  change  has  affected  our  conversation. 

It  long  ago  abolished  the  butt,  to  whose  discomfort 
the  talker  exercised  his  wit.  I have  heard  it  said  that 
the  creation  of  a butt  .was  a defect  in  the  conversation 
of  a brilliant  talker  who  was  also  a great  writer,  and 
the  fact  that  it  made  others  besides  the  butt  uncom- 
fortable may  have  shown  a change  in  feeling  from-  the 
great  writer’s  youth  : otherwise  he  would  hardly  have 
acquired  the  habit.  Less  obviously  it  has  diminished 
the  monologist.  The  monologists  who  are  such  be- 
cause the  company  prefers  to  listen  to  them  rather  than 
to  talk  itself  are  rare.  Even  they— well,  even  Dr. 
Johnson  seems  to  have  got  on  the  nerves  of  Goldsmith, 
though  Boswell  said  that  was  only  Oliver’s  vanity.  I 
am  happy  in  having  known  one  or  two  whom  nobody 
certainly  wished  to  interrupt.  As  a.  rule,  however, 
your  monologist  establishes  himself,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  assertiveness,  sometimes  by  shouting,  and  in 
a less  competitive  and  kinder  atmosphere  he  feels  him- 
self ashamed.  Anyhow  he  is  perishing  out  of  the  land, 
and  I do  not  on  the  whole  regret  him.  His  conquest 
was  too  easy;  we  English  cannot,  as.  some  foreigners 
can  all  talk  at  once  with  mutual  enjoyment  and  un- 
derstanding; it  is  our  instinct  to  stop  when  interrupted, 
and  some  of  us,  so  stopped  by  the  monologist  estab- 
lishing himself,  had  really  something  to  say. 

An  easier  and  more  casual  habit  of  talk  has  left  fewer 
shy  and  silent  people,  and  so  another  evil,  or  what 
tended  to  be  an  evil,  has  diminished..  I mean— not 
indeed  silence,  which  can  be  an  appreciable  good,  but 
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—the  “ drawing-out  ” of  shy  or  silent  people.  The 
very  phrase  is  uncomfortable,  as  though  it  meant  dis- 
lodging a badger,  and  the  operation  needs  to  be  done 
with  more  than  ordinary  tact.  One  of  the  best  talkers 
I ever  knew  was  an  adept  at  it,  or  rather  did  not  think 
about  it  at  all,  but  by  reason  of  his  own  sympathetic 
temperament  and  interest  in  everything  human  set 
everybody  talking.  As  a rule  the  well-meant  effort 
fails.  It  is  no  good  to  ask  a silent  person  what  he 
thinks,  unless  you  know  that  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion interests  him;  if  he  thinks  nothing  at  all  hie  proper 
silence  becomes  awkward.  Nor  is  it  wise  to1  make  a 
silent  one  talk  by  a violent  wrench  of  the  conversation. 
Once  I suffered  badly  from,  this  effort.  A monologist 
was  in  possession  of  the  dinner  table.  He  was  doing 
fairly  well;  if  the  rest  of  us  would  have  sent  him  to 
prison  it  would  have  been  without  hard  labour,  we 
listened  easily  to  his  discourse  on  communism  or  cab- 
bages or  whatever  it  was.  It  happened  that  I had 
lately  published  a book  with  quasi-historical  stuff  in  it. 
Well,  I assure  you,  in  a pause  produced  by  our  great 
talker’s  refreshing  himself  with  wine,  our  hostess  turned 
to  me,  and  rapidly  and  brightly  said  she:  “ Now  let’s 
talk  about  the  eighteenth  century.”  The  whole  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  wigs,  duels,  scepticism,  gambling, 
everything,  fled  instantly  from  my  mind,  and  I was 
further  discomfitted  by  a distinctly  hostile  glance  from 
over  the  monologist’ s wine-glass.  Somebody  said 
something  stupid  about  Gibbon  and  the  talk  returned 
to  its  conqueror.  Such  a painful  experience  would 
hardly  be  possible  to-day.  Talk  or  be  silent  or  be 
damned  is  rather  our  attitude,  and  I think  it  is  wiser, 
though  the  old  anxiety  that  every  one . should  give 
tongue  was  polite  and  well-meant.  Again,  our  easier 
mode  has  made  very  improbable  anything  approaching 
a set  discussion  in  ordinary  social  life.  We  stroll 
casually  into  conversation;  we  do1  not  take  off  our  coats 
and  turn  up  our  shirt-sleeves.  I can  remember,  of 
twenty  years  ago,  an  air  of  “ Come,  let  us  be  brilliant,” 
which  I hardly  ever  notice  now.  That  also'  is'  for  me  a 
change  for  the  better.  Determination  accomplishes 
much,  but  it  does  not  accomplish  humour  or  gaiety  or 
geniality  or  even  wisdom. 

You  may  say  that  all  this  is  superficial  and  unim- 
portant, that  what  matters  in  talk  is  not  kindness  or 
unkindness  or  stiffness  or  ease,  but  contact  with  a mind 
worth  touching.  I agree;  produce  me  such  a mind  and 
I will  let  it  discourse  in  any  manner  it  chooses.  You 
may  say  further  that  the  change  I have  written  of,,  if 
you  allow  it  to  exist,  is  convenient  only  for  the  sensitive 
and  easily  paralysed,  and  that  competition  and  domina- 
tion bring  out  the  robuster  thought.  It  may  be  so;  I 
affirm  only  that  the  change  suits  me.  I think  the  best 
living  talkers  I know  are  elderly  or  even  old  men.  How 
should  they  not  be?  Surely  in  this,  if  in  nothing  else, 
wisdom  and  long  habit  must  count.  The  same  are  also 
the  easiest  and  least  monologising  of  men  and  would 
always  have  been  so.  But  on  the  average,  and  taking 
all  the  folk  one  knows,  one  is  probably  right  in  think- 
ing that  a change  spreads  from  the  young,  and  I am 
grateful  to  them  for  being  the  easy  and  unembarrassed 
and  kindly  creatures  they  appear  to  me.  Yet  . . . . 
does  one  know?  When  I talk  with  one  or  two  I gener- 
ally get  on  with  them;  I some  times  flatter  myself  they 
are  surprised  by  my  intelligence;  I seem  to  know  them. 
But  when  I am  with  twenty  of  them  or  so  at  once  I 
feel  myself  a little  on  the  outskirts  of  their  talk.  One 
generation  does  not  know  another  perfectly;  it  can  only 
guess. 


THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN 
By  Frances  H.  Low 

IT  would  need  in  all  probability  the  historian  and  the 
philosopher  to  assign  the  proper  weight  and  signi- 
ficance to  the  remarkable  social  phenomena  occur- 
ring beneath  our  eyes  to-day.  As  most  of  us  have 
neither  the  historic  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  one, 
nor  the  trained  mind  of  the  other,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 


wondered  at  that  we  neither  recognise  them  nor  appre- 
ciate their  importance.  Within  a period  of  four  or  five 
years,  many  of  the  most  carefully  preserved  ideas,  con- 
victions, prejudices,  that  have  become  almost  instinc- 
tive, and  traditions  that  have  acquired  almost  the 
weight  of  laws,  that  had  seemed  almost  inseparably  as- 
sociated with  our  conceptions  of  womanhood,  have  been 
almost  violently  repudiated.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
for  the  most  thoughtful  and  balanced  person  to  arrive 
at  any  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  extent  to  which  this 
violent  change  of  ideals  will  affect  women  generally,  and 
whether  indeed  they  are  not  rather  in  the  position  of 
those  who  have  suffered  an  upheaval,  the  cost  of  which 
they  have  not  counted,  the  nature  of  which  they  do  not 
rightly  understand,  and  the  consequences  of  which  they 
are  unable  to  foresee.  The  action  of  the  St.  Pancras 
Borough  Council  in  adhering  to  their  resolution  not  to 
retain  the  service  of  a married  woman  doctor  (alter  hav- 
ing given  her  the  opportunity  to  retire  with  honour-  by 
resigning)  has  not  only  created  the  greatest  astonish- 
ment and  indignation  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  believed 
that  feminism  with  all  that  it  involved  was  now  ac- 
cepted, and  a part  of  the  civilisation  of  progress,  but 
it  has  also  revealed  something  of  infinitely  greater  im- 
portance. People  who  have  refused  to  face  facts,  who, 
asked  to  reflect  upon  the  outcome  of  certain  theories 
and  views  very  popular  at  the  moment,  have  taken 
refuge  in  generalisations  about  ‘‘  things  adjusting  them- 
selves ” are  now  compelled  to  admit  that  in  a world  of 
stern  logic,  things  do  not  conveniently  adjust  them- 
selves; and  that,  before  you  rush  the  world  into  sweep- 
ing changes — political  women,  policewomen,  jury- 
women  and  so  forth — it  would  be  well  to  look  a little 
ahead  and  get  an  idea  how  far  the  home,  society  and  the 
well-being  of  the  women  most  closely  concerned,  and 
for  the  most  part  inarticulate,  will  be  affected  and  in- 


jured. 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago  I pointed  out  that  an  ac- 
ceptance of  feminism  would  mean  the  entrance  of  the 
married  -woman  into1  every  branch  of  the  labour  market 
—and  by  labour  market  I mean  the  professions,  indus- 
try, and  commerce — and  that  its  effects,  so  far  from 
being  of  infinitesimal  importance,  rather  amusing  than 
otherwise,  would  have  the  far  reaching  and  disorgan- 
ing  phenomena  that  various  persons  in  authority  have 
apparently  discovered  the  day  before  yesterday.  Yet 
to  do  the  feminists  justice  they  have  never  disguised 
one  of  the  leading  principles  of  their  creed.  . A woman, 
married  or  otherwise,  wealthy  or  necessitous,  must 
have  perfect  liberty  to  enter  the  labour  market,  irre- 
spective of  whether  she  disorganises  that  market, 
whether  she  introduces  an  artificial  and  complicating 
element,  whether  she  increases  the  competition,  whether 
this  competition  affects  injuriously  the  health  and  happi- 
ness and  the  existence  of  others,  especially  of  those 
others  who  are  self-dependent,  penniless  women  com- 
pelled to  struggle  for  existence  as  an  alternative  to 
destitution  and  even  starvation.  . _ . 

This  is  one  of  the  main  principles  of  feminism  re- 
iterated in  all  its  naked  brutality  so  lately  as  January 
of  this  year  in  the  pages— of  all  places  in  the  world— 
of  the  Spectator  in  its  defence  and  praise  of  the  Fin- 
money  ” worker,  who  so  far  as  this  argument  is  con- 
cerned stands  in  the  same  position  as  the  married 
woman.  It  is  distinctly  stated  that  the  woman  is  to 
please  herself.  But  if  this  claim  has  never  been  dis- 
guised, the  real  issues  of  this  war— for  such  it  is— are 
even  now  wilfully  misrepresented.  The  average  person 
not  given  to  steady  thinking  is  under  the  impression 
that  a body  of  public  spirited  women,  yearning  to  give 
their  best  services  to  the  State,  are  thwarted  in  these 
noble  aspirations  by  the  jealous,  narrow-minded  and 
tyrannical  men  who  grudge  them  their  jobs. 

The  much  more  insistent  and  . tragic  fact,  that  the 
married  woman  is  unfairly  competing  against  her  bread- 
winning sister,  is  persistently  evaded.  It  is  a war  in 
which  one  side  has  every  advantage;  an  able-bodied 
man  to  provide  the  necessities  of  life,  a home  provide 
by  his  exertions,  money  from  the  same  source,  the  ad- 
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vantage  of  immunity  from  worries  about  the  future, 
with  the  means  and  resources  to  take  rest  and  holidays; 
whilst,  on  the  other  side,  the  penniless  woman  driven  by 
hunger  to  work  is  handicapped  by  the  fears  and  in- 
securities that  every  legitimate  worker  knows.  To 
discuss  this  question  of  the  supremest  and  most  vital 
significance  in  all  its  bearings  would  not  be  possible 
within  the  limits  at  my  disposal  here;  but  the  stand- 
point of  those  who  oppose  feminism  can  be  expressed 
under  the  following  propositions  : 

(1)  The  married  woman  helps  to  increase  the  com- 
petition and  congestion  of  markets  already  overcrowded. 
In  every  branch  of  work  there  are  legitimate  workers 
who  cannot  get  work,  entailing  the  acutest  suffering 
and  the  most  tragic  of  conditions.  In  addition,  the 
position  of  the  partly  subsidized  (the  married)  woman 
complicates  conditions  and  introduces  an  artificial 
element,  constituting  the  greatest  danger  to  the  already 
handicapped  worker.  A result  of  this,  so  far  as  women 
are  concerned,  may  be  seen  in  the  extravagant  dress  in 
which  the  subsidized  woman  can  indulge,  placing  the 
woman  who  has  to  live  upon  her  earnings  and  pay  for 
every  need  at  the  greatest  disadvantage.  This  is  seen 
in  its  most  tragic  form,  in  the  profession  of  the  young 
actress,  who  if  honest  cannot  compete  with  the  sub- 
sidized woman  able,  if  she  chooses,  to  devote  her  en- 
tire salary  to  dress.  The  married  woman  is  not  wanted 
in  the  labour  market  and  her  presence  increases  the 
sum  of  suffering  and  misery. 

(2)  But  there  are  countless  directions  where  woman’s 
service  is  wanted,  and  urgently.  The  doctor  with  her 
desire  to  do  good  can  offer  her  services  to  the  nearest 
orphanage,  which  the  overworked  local  unpaid  doctor 
will  gratefully  surrender.  There  is  a crying  need  for 
help  of  this  kind,  and  with  a little  thought  the  woman 
doctor  can  heal  suffering,  teach  the  ignorant  poor  how 
to  create  health  in  place  of  disease  without  doing  harm 
or  hurt  to  another.  Problems  such  as  the  re-creation 
of  the  home,  the  training  of  the  girl  in  the  handicrafts 
of  the  home,  with  their  direct  bearing  upon  marriage, 
need  the  best  brains  of  the  most  intelligent  women. 
There  is  a crying  need  for  the  services  of  the  woman 
of  leisure  and  culture  and  ample  scope  for  every  type  of 
faculty. 

(3)  Finally  I believe  that  the  finest  contribution  to 
the  world’s  progress  that  a married  woman  can  give  is 
in  her  own  home.  The  home  is  at  the  very  core  of  the 
nation’s  life,  allowing  for  sane  and  sweet  and  stabilised 
relations  seen  under  no  other  conditions;  and  the  finest 
expression  of  homekeeping,  with  its  opportunities  for 
the  most  varied  gifts  and  faculties,  affording 
the  environment  and  influences  that  mould  the  nation’s 
citizenship,  involves  the  presence  of  the  wife  in  the  home 
as  its  guiding  centre. 

HEARTBREAK  SHAW 
By  James  Agate 

FOUR  hours  of  persistent  button-holing  at  the 
Court  Theatre  seem  to  have  convinced  the  drama- 
tic critics  that  as  a simple  entertainment  ‘ Heart- 
break House  ’ is  a failure.  But  what  else  it  may  be 
they  have  not  tried  to  find  out.  They  have  hurled  at 
the  author  the  quite  meaningless  epithet  of  “Shavian” 
— as  though  it  were  his  business  to  be  Tchehovian  or 
Dickensian  or  anybody-elsian  except  himself — and  then 
run  awav,  like  children  playing  a game  of  “ tick.”  I 
have  been  wondering  what  there  is  about  Mr.  Shaw 
that  he  should  break  so  many  heads  as  well  as  hearts 
In  and  out  of  season,  from  his  preface-tops,  he  has  pro 
claimed  that  he  is  no  leisurely  horticulturist,  pottering 
about  Nature’s  garden  and  pruning  it  into  trim  shapes 
The  tragedy  and  comedy  of  life,  he  has  shouted,  com: 
from  founding  our  Institutions — and  in  these  he  cei- 
tainly  includes  our  plays — on  half-satisfied  passions  in- 
stead of  on  a genuinely  scientific  natural  history.  Well, 
here  i's  natural  history  preached  with  all  the  fury  of  the 
Salvationist.  With  Shaw  fanaticism  means  the  blind 
espousal  of  reason,  a marriage  which,  in  the  theatre, 


turns  out  to  be  rather  a joyless  one.  What,  this  dis- 
ciple would  ask,  in  comparison  with  truth  and  reason 
are  such  petty  virtues  as  good  play  writing,  good  man- 
ners, and  good  taste?  Truth,  like  everything  else,  is 
relative;  and  what  is  truth  to  the  sentimental,  loose- 
reasoning  playgoer  is  not  necessarily  truth  to  this  un- 
sentimental, logical  playwright.  “ A fool  sees  not  the 
same  tree  that  a wise  man  sees.”  If  a man  can  be 
partaker  of  God’s  theatre,  he  shall  likewise  be  partaker 
of  God’s  rest,  says  Bacon.  But  if  truth  be  the 
thing  of  which  Shaw  will  have  most,  rest  is  that  which 
he  will  have  not  at  all.  If  we  will  be  partakers  of 
Shaw’s  theatre,  we  must  be  prepared  to  be  partakers 
of  his  fierce  unrest. 

But  then  no  thinker  would  ever  desire  to  lay  up  any 
other  reward.  When  Whitman  writes  “ I have  said 
that  the  soul  is  not  more  than  the  body,  And  I have 
said  that  the  body  is  not  more  than  the  soul,  And  noth- 
ing, not  God,  is  greater  to  one  than  one’s  self  is,”  we 
must  either  assent  or  dissent.  Simply  to  cry  out 
“ Whitmanesque  !”  is  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
When  Ibsen  writes  a play  to  prove  that  building  happy 
homes  for  happy  human  beings  is  not  the  highest  peak 
of  human  endeavour,  leaving  us  to  find  out  what  higher 
summit  there  may  be,  he  intends  us  to  use  our  brains. 
It  is  beside  the  point  to  cry  out  “ How  like  Ibsen  ! 

‘ Heartbreak  House  ’ is  a re-statement  of  these  two 
themes.  You  have  to  get  Ibsen  thoroughly  in  mind  if 
you  are  not  to  find  the  Zeppelin  at  the  end  of  Shaw’s 
play  merely  monstrous.  It  has  already  destroyed  the 
people  who  achieve;  it  is  to  come  again  to  lighten  the 
talkers’  darkness,  and  at  the  peril  of  all  the  happy 
homes  in  the  neighbourhood.  You  will  do  well  to  keep 
Whitman  in  mind  when  you  hear  the  old  sea-captain 
bellowing  with  a thousand  different  intonations  and 
qualities  of  emphasis  : Be  yourself,  do  not  sleep.  I do 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  Shaw  had  these  two  themes 
actually  in  mind  when  he  set  about  this  rather  maunder- 
ing, Tchehovian  rhapsody.  But  they  have  long  been 
part  of  his  mental  make-up  and  he  cannot  escape  them 
or  their  implications.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be  in  the 
implications.  Is  a man  to  persist  in  being  himself  if 
that  self  run  counter  to  God  or  the  interests  of  parish, 
nation,  the  community  at  large?  The  characters  in  this 
play  are  nearer  to  apes  and  goats  than  to  men  and 
women.  Shall  they  nevertheless  persist  in  being  them- 
selves, or  shall  they  pray  to  be  Zeppelin-destroyed  and 
born  again?  The  tragedy  of  the  women  is  the  very 
ordinary  one  of  having  married  the  wrong  men.  But 
all  these  men — liars  and  humbugs,  ineffectual,  hysteri- 
cal, neurasthenic — are  wrong  men.  The  play,  in  so 
far  as  it  has  a material  plot,  is  an  affair  of  grotesque 
and  horrid  accouplements.  It  is  monstrous  for  the 
young  girl  to  mate  in  any  natural  sense  with  a,  super- 
ficially considered,  rather  disgusting  old  man.  Shall 
she  take  him  because  he  is  her  spiritual  mate?  Shaw 
holds  that  she  shall,  and  that  in  the  theatre,  even,  the 
truth  shall  prevail  over  formal  prettiness. 

It  were  easy  to  find  a surface  resemblance  between 
‘ Heartbreak  House  ’ and  ‘ Crotchet  Castle,’  to  trans- 
fer to  our  author  the  coat  of  arms  Peacock  found  for 
his  hero:  “ Crest,  a crotchet  rampant;  Arms,  three 
empty  bladders,  turgescent.  ” The  fact  that  opinions 
are  held  with  the  whole  force  of  belief  prevents  them 
from  being  crotchets.  Nor  would  I agree  to  “ blad- 
ders.” You  have  seen  those  little  carts  piled  with 
iridescent  and  splendiferous  balloons,  some  delicately 
moored,  afloat  in  thin  air.  So  this  play  of  wooden  plot 
and  inflated  symbol.  The  cart  may  plough  through 
ruts,  or  sink  axle-deep  in  mud;  the  balloons  are  buoyant 
still.  Rude  urchins  may  fling  dirt— the  owner  of  the 
cart  is  not  averse,  when  the  mood  takes  him,  from  be- 
spattering it  himself — the  balloons  still  soar  or  are 
made  free  of  the  ether.  Their  vendor  is  the  old  sea-cap- 
tain, a hawker  of  ideals.  As  this  world  goes  he  is  mad. 
With  him  we  are  to  climb  Solness’s  steeple  all  over 
again,  to  catch  at  “ harps  in  the  air,”  To  ears  not 
ghostly  attuned,  he  talks  a jargon  nigh  to  nonsense  ; yet 
through  him  booms  the  voice  of  that  restless  Force 
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which  is  Shaw’s  conception  of  God.  Happiness  is  the 
sleepy  pear  ripening  to  decay.  1 his  is  pure  Ibsen.  So 
too1  is  the  hymn  to’  appetite  and  rum,  two  things  from 
which  our  author  has  held  himself  rigidly  aloof.  “ It 
is  not  drunkenness  so  long  as  you  do  not  drift;  they  are 
drunkards  who  sleep  in  their  cabins,  though  they  have 
but  drunk  of  the  waters  of  Jordan.”  I quote  from 
memory.  lhe  old  man,  with  his  soul  divinely  loose 
about  him,  has  something  of  the  moral  grandeur  of 
Job,  the  intellectual  stature  of  Isaiah.  There  is 
pathos  in  him.  “ I can’t  bear  to  be  answered;  it  dis- 
courages me,”  is  the  plea  of  waning  power.  And 
still  he  talks,  shunning,  postponing  severance  from 
life,  “ seeking  to  ward  off  the  last  word  ever  so  little 
. ’.  garrulous  to  the  very  last.”  I imagine  this  is  the 
one  portrait  in  all  the  long  gallery  which  the  author 
will  “ ever  with  pleas’d  smile  keep  on,  ever  and  ever 
owning  ” — the  one  to  which  he,  here  and  now,  signing 
for  soul  and  body,  sets  his  name. 

The  play  stands  or  falls  exactly  as  we  get  or  miss 
this  spiritual  hang.  As  an  entertainment  pure  and 
simple,  it  is  dull  and  incoherent — even  for  Shaw.  It 
has  all  the  author’s  prolixities  and  perversities.  It  has 
the  old  fault  of  combining  thinking  on  a high  level  with 
joking  on  a low  one.  There  is  the  old  confusion  of 
planes.  There  is  the  plane  upon  which  the  old  man  and 
the  young  girl,  spiritual  adventurers  both,  after  the 
manner  of  Solness  and  Hilda  Wangel,  are  fitting 
spiritual  mates;  but  there  is  also1  the  plane  upon  which 
the  girl  says  “ I am  his  white  wife;  he  has  a black  one 
already.”  ’ The  play  is  full  of  the  “ tormented  unreti- 
cence of  the  very  pure.”  Spirituality  chambers  with 
lewdness  revealed;  beauty  beds  with  nastiness  which  any 
but  the  nicest  mind  had  instinctively  avoided.  On  all 
planes  but  the  highest  these  people  induce  nausea. 
Throughout  the  evening  Stevenson’s  “ I say,  Archer— 
my  God,  what  women  ! ” came  to  mind  over  and  over 
ag-ain.  “ What  a captain  ! ” one  said  in  ecstasy,  but 
in  the  next  breath  “ What  a crew  ! ” This,  however, 
was  merely  the  expression  of  a predilection.  Shaw  is 
concerned  with  the  salvation  of  all  his  characters.  . No- 
where in  this  play  do  I find  him  with  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek.  I refuse  to  believe  that  his  Zeppelin  is  an  irrel- 
evant joke,  a device  for  waking  his  audience  up.  If 
I did  not  take  the  author  to  be  perfectly.  serious  I 
should  dismiss  this  play  as  a senile  impertinence.  I 
found  it  quite  definitely  exhilarating  and  deeply  mov- 
ing, and  it  therefore  ranks  for  me  among  the  great 
testaments.  It  was  admirably  acted.  Miss  Mary  Grey 
revealed  a sweeping  tolerance,  and  filled  the  eye  with 
splendour.  Miss  Edith  Evans  showed  insight  and 
enormous  competence.  And  the  old  captain  of  Mr. 
Brember  Wills  was  magnificently  distraught— Ibsen 
and  Shaw,  Whitman  and  General  Booth  rolled  into  one. 


THE  STRAVINSKY  BOMBSHELL 


By  E.  A.  Baughan 

STRAVINSKY’S  letter  to  M.  Diaghilev,  praising 
the  beauty  of  Tchaikovsky’s  ‘The  Sleeping  Beauty,’ 
a ballet  which  is  to  be  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  London  next  week,  has  created  a “ great  sensation  ” 
in  the  musical  world.  It  should  be  explained  to  the 
mere  lover  of  music  who  does  not  follow  the1  combats  in 
the  press  that  Stravinsky  and  the  French  “six”  are 
supposed  to  stand  for  everything  that  is  progressive 
and  “ new  ” in  the  art  of  music.  Above  all,  the  propa- 
gandists of  the  modern  school  have  written  extraordi- 
nary things  against  which  they  are  pleased  to  call  “sub- 
jective ’ ’ music.  By  that  they  mean  music  which  is  the 
outcome  of  the  composer’s  emotion  or  desire  to. express 
himself.  Objective  music,  on  the  other  hand,  is  music 
which  exists  for  its  own  sake,  being  merely  a pattern  of 
sounds  making  no  logical  attempt  at  any  design  beyond 
that  of  the  effect  of  a mass  of  unrelated  groups  of  notes. 
Objective  music  of  that  type  is  obviously  an  imitation  of 
some  of  the  recent  modernisms  in  the  art  of  painting. 
So  far  do  these  modernists  carry  their  theories  that  the 
conductor  of  one  of  the  compositions  was  recently 


blamed  for  having  directed  the  performance  with  emo- 
tion. In  respect  of  harmony  there  is,  according  to  these 
moderns,  no  such  thing  as  consonance  or  dissonance. 

It  is  argued,  with  a show  of  truth,  that  the  equal  tem- 
perament of  the  piano,  whch  has  become  the  basis  of 
the  musical  scale,  has  made  a mere  theory  of  consonance 
and  dissonance.  No  doubt  if  you  listen  to  each  group 
of  notes  as'  unrelated  to  other  groups  that  is  so.  But 
that  means  there  is  to  be  no  logic  nor  connected  ideas 
of  expression  in  music. 

The  foregoing  is,  I admit,  a very  rough  account  of 
the  aims  of  the  modernists,  but  it  is  complete  enough 
to  explain  what  a bombshell  Stravinsky  has  thrown  into 
the  midst  of  his  worshippers.  Tchaikovsky  is  actually 
praised  for  possessing  “ the  power  of  melody,  the  centre 
of  gravity  in  every  symphony,  opera  or  ballet  composed 
by  him.”  If  Stravinsky  had  praised  such  an  old- 
fashioned  composer  as  Richard  Strauss  his  letter  would 
have  been  accepted  as  an  amiable  recognition  of  a 
master  who  had  been  a progressive  in  his  day;  even 
enthusiasm  over  the  third  act  of  “ Tristan  ” would  have 
been  viewed  as  a graceful  tribute  to  the  last  of  the  old 
masters  who1  believed  in  the  logic  and  emotion  of  music. 
But  Tchaikovsky  was  always  hopelessly  old-fashioned. 

In  Stravinsky’s  phrase  he  “ worshipped  Mozart,  Coupe- 
rin, Glinka  and  Bizet”  (a  curious  catalogue,  of  influ- 
ences !)  Tchaikovsky  was  a beauty-merchant  in  music ; 
his  melody  is  the  expression  of  sentiment  and  even  of 
sentimentality.  Moreover,  what  are  the  worshippers  of 
Stravinsky  and  the  French  “ six  ” to  think  of  an  apostle 
who  aims  back-handed  blows  at  them?  Not  content 
with  expressing  his  admiration  of  Tchaikovsky’s  ‘ The 
Sleeping  Beauty  ’ (which,  between  ourselves,  is  not  one- 
of  his  most  inspired  compositions)  Stravinsky  has  rapped 
the  knuckles  of  his  disciples  with  considerable  fierceness. 

It  is  further,  a great  satisfaction  to  me  as  a musician  to 
see  produced  a work  of  so  direct  a character  at  a time  when 
so  many  people,  who  are  neither  simple,  nor  naive,  nor  spon- 
taneous, seek  in  their  art  simplicity,  “ poverty,”  and  spon- 
taneity. Tchaikovsky  in  his  very  nature  possessed  these  three 
gifts  to  the  fullest  extent.  That  is  why  he  never  feared  to  let 
himself  go,  whereas  the  prudes,  whether  raffines  or  academic, 
where  shocked  by  the  frank  speech,  tree  from  artifice,  of  his 
music. 

That  is  really  very  cruel  of  Stravinsky,  and  it  would 
have1  been  still  more  cruel  and  more  historically  accurate 
if  he  had  written  that  the  “ prudes,  whether  raffines  or 
academic”  are  shocked  by  Tchaikovsky’s  frankness., 
The  reception  of  this  letter  by  the  critics  who  are  not  in 
sympathy  with  “modernism  ” in  music  has  been  pre- 
cisely what  one  might  expect.  One  writer  desires  to 
know  if  Stravinsky  has  indulged  in  “bluff.”  If  he 
means  what  he  says  he  has  blown  the  bottom  out  of  the 
modern  movement.  Arguing  from  what  Tchaikovsky 
himself  wrote  of  his  love  for  Mozart— that  he  found  con- 
solation and  rest  in  the  music  of  Mozart  for  his  broken 
and  out-of-joint  spirit— it  is  suggested  that  Stravinsky 
loves  Tchaikovsky  for  being  dissimilar  to  himself.  In 
the  same  way  Bernard  Shaw,  whose  plays  pillory  con- 
ventional sentiment  and  possess  but  little  plot,  finds 

solace  in  the  kinema.  , 

All  these  explanations  of  Stravinsky  s attitude  to 
Tchaikovsky  seem  to  me,  however,  to  be  based  on  a 
mere  misunderstanding  of  a creative  artist  s outlook. 
Stravinsky  cannot  be  held  accountable  for  all  that  his 
admirers  have  written  about  him.  They  would  have  us 
believe  that  Stravinsky  and  the  other  composers  in  the 
movement  are  the  self-conscious  exponents  of  a new  art 
something  that  is  not  music  as  we  know.it.  That  kind 
of  thing  makes  a good  basis  for  sensational  criticism. 
By  very  little  expenditure  of  critical  talent  a man  may 
make  quite  a name  for  himself  by  bel  tthng  accepted  art 
and  holding  up  eccentric  departures  from  it  as  the  y 
last  word  in  esthetics.  I have  lived  long  enough  to  see 
that  kind  of  critical  passion-flower  bud,  bloom  and  fade 
over  and  over  again.  Out-and-out  admirers  of  Wagner 
in  the  old  days  belittled  the  classic  masters  ; the  followers 
of  Richard  Strauss  were  inclined  to  patronise  Wagner 
and  so  on  and  so  forth.  But  you  may  sea^h  in  vain  in 
the  writings  of  Wagner  for  any  belittlement  of  the  great 
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composers  who  preceded  him.  On  the  contrary  Bach, 
Mozart  and  Beethoven  were  his  gods.  In  the  same  way 
Richard  Strauss  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Mozart, 
and,  as  conductor,  has  given  us  splendid  performances 
of  the  master’s  music.  You  will  seldom  find  creative 
artists  belittling  the  dynasty  of  their  art.  That  is  left 
for  the  people  who  try  to  explain  art.  Few  creative 
artists  desire  to  explain  themselves.  Wagner  was,  of 
course,  an  exception,  but  he  was  mainly  concerned  with 
explaining  the  connection  of  music  with  drama,  a 
genuine  subject  for  aesthetic  explanation.  It  would 
indeed  be  ridiculous  of  Stravinsky  to  pretend  that  he 
stands  alone,  unrelated  in  his1  art  to  all  that  has  made  it 
possible.  There  are  his  early  works  to  prove  the  con- 
trary and  to  show  his  direct  line  of  descent.  Moreover, 
one  may  reasonably  suppose  that  in  his  experiments  for 
the  progress  of  music  Stravinsky  has  had  no  desire  to 
be  eccentric  merely.  Probably  he  does  not  see  that 
there  is  anything  extraordinary  in  his  music  at  all ; to 
his  own  mind  he  is  simply  carrying  out  an  idea  of 
harmony  which  has1  been  suggested  by  the  creative 
musicians  who  have  preceded  him.  He  may  be  wrong 
or  he  may  be  right.  Time  will  prove  that  one  way  or 
the  other.  Meanwhile  he  works,  as  all  artists  work,  to 
express  his  ideas  of  art.  His  letter  is  not  really  inimical 
to  the  aims  of  the  ‘ modernists  ’ in  music.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  shows  that  one  of  the  chief  apostles  of 
‘ modernism  ’ has  an  open  mind  and  the  courage  to  ex- 
press it.  It  is  welcome,  too,  as  a necessary  snub  to  the 
prudes  “ whether  raffinds  or  academic  ” who  have  prob- 
ably misrepresented  Stravinsky’s  own  aims,  and  it  may 
be  imagined  they  feel  a little  sore  at  their  master’s 
apparent  defection.  We,  who  are  not  professional  dis- 
ciples of  any  modern  art,  are  inclined  to  accept  Stravin- 
sky’s letter  as  a sign  of  artistic  sanity,  and  not  at  all  as 
a negation  of  his  artistic  aim. 


CONTANGO 
By  D.  S.  MacColl 

MORE  prefaces  ! Sir  John  and  Lady  Lavery 
have  so  far  outsoared  the  shadow  of  our  night 
as  to  be  introduced,  or  shall  I say  promulgated, 
by  a Cabinet  Minister.  It  would  be  profane  to  inter- 
vene, all  the  more  that,  like  other  critical  matters,  this 
will  doubtless  be  referred  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  for  final 
decision. 

The  preface  to  the  exhibition  of  the  London  group  is 
from  another  camp.  Mr.  Keynes,  who  cast  a blight  on 
the  hope  of  vast  German  indemnities,  has 

turned  his  eye  upon  the  inflated  prices  of 
the  artistic  exchange  and  recommended  that 

they  too  should  be  drastically  written  down, 
in  some  cases;  as  low  as  £5  for  a ‘ finished  oil  painting.’ 
Since  gallery  commission  and  club  subscription  and  in- 
come tax  and  cost  of  materials  and  frame  and  the  drop 
in  money  values  will  reduce  this  figure  to  a doubtful 
£ 1 for  the  painter,  the  estimate  is  certainly  modest. 
But  this  side  of  criticism  belongs  rather  to  my  colleague 
of  the  Financial  Supplement.  We  must  get  him  to  deal 
with  pictures  in  the  appropriate  terms  on  the  basis  of 
business  actually  done,  and  then  investors  will  know 
week  by  week  how  they  stand  : which  of  their  holdings 
are  below  par  or  at  a premium,  beared  or  bulled,  slump- 
ing or  booming. 

But  Mr.  Keynes  goes  beyond  his  financial  brief,  and 
when  he  turns  from  money  to  artistic  values  he  takes  a 
more  rosy  view.  “I  should  like  to  add,”  he  says,  “that 
the  London  Group  includes  the  greater  part  of  what  is 
most  honourable  and  most  promising  amongst  the 
English  painters  of  to-day.  It  would  be  rash  to  name 
any  one  of  them  as  being  secure  of  permanent  fame. 
But  it  is  not  so  rash  to  affirm  that  it  is  from  amongst 
their  number  that  posterity  will  choose  those  whom  it 
will  celebrate  as  the  leaders  of  English  painting  in  the 
generation  after  the  War.”  Mr.  Keynes  little  knows 


how  hotly  his  claim  for  the  inclusiveness  of  the  London 
Group  will  be  contested  by  other  groups  or  leaders  who 
have  at  one  time  or  another  belonged  to  it,  to  speak  only 
of  them ; nor  what  a cold  douche  to  its  members  his 
caution  about  their  ultimate  prospects;  will  prove.  The 
values  have  been  written  up  so  much  higher  than  that, 
and  certificates  of  immortality  very  freely  handed  out. 
What  with  Mr.  Clive  Bell  banging  the  big  drum  before 
the  booth,  Mr.  Roger  Fry  whispering  incantations  from 
within,  and  Mr.  Clutton  Brock  philosophising  in  his 
fascinating  way  upon  some  peak  in  the  blue  distance, 
our  “younger”  painters  and  their  French  masters  have 
been  rocketed  up  to  staggering  heights.  Mr.  Fry,  it 
is  true,  was  unguarded  enough  in  his  lecture  on  archi- 
tecture tO'  recount  and  to  approve  the  tyranny  of 
“snobisme”  that  has.  been  established  in  Paris,  where 
a collector  explained  that  he  was  obliged  to  hang  those 
immortals  in  his  house,  though  he  hated  them.  From 
Paris  the  tyranny  has  spread ; the  mannequins  of  the 
annual  fashions  have  been  solemnly  paraded  here,  each 
of  them  warranted  to  be  in  the  “ great  tradition,”  and 
each  of  them  repeated  in  sedulous  if  dowdy  imitations. 
To  an  innocent  eye,  turned  upon  the  critical  field  after  a 
long  interval,  it  is  clear  that  wild  inflation  has  been 
going  on,  that  a queer  jungle  of  theory  has  grown  up  in 
the  last  ten  years  between  picture  and  public,  and  that  a 
deal  of  lopping  and  deflating  must  be  done  if  we  are  to 
talk  sober  sense  about  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
our. art.  Theories  are  a temptation  to  which  I succumb 
only  too  readily,  but  I also  think  it  not  superfluous  to 
look  at  the  pictures.  Let  us  therefore  shut  our  ears 
against  all  the  charmers,  use  our  eyes,  and  look. 

Or — since  it  is  an  ungracious  business  to1  pronounce 
upon  the  Emperor’s  clothes  after  all  the  courtiers  have 
spoken — let  us  first  of  all  ask  the  artists  themselves  how 
it  is  with  them.  Let  us  say,  “ O honourable  and  prom- 
ising and  leading  and  perhaps  immortal  and  compara- 
tively youthful  painters,  are  you  happy  and  satisfied?” 
The  answer  perhaps  will  not  be  clear  at  once,  for  much 
of  the  day  before  yesterday  lingers ; there  are  strata  of 
fashion.  But  the  prevailing  air  in  the  London  Group 
is  of  the  doldrums  : the  old  wind  has  dropped,  the  sails 
are  slack;  a little  breeze  begins  to  stir  from  another 
quarter.  The  leaders  are  sick  of  what  they  have  been 
doing,  and  are  turning  their  back  upon  it. 

Look  at  Mr.  Duncan  Grant,  who  has  been  acclaimed 
as  leader-in-chief  of  this  particular  band.  Already  in  his 
Paterson-Carfax  exhibition  he  was  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  There  were  violent  distortions  of  bodies  and  of 
unoffending  pots  and  pans;  but  there  were  also  pieces  in 
which  he  had  reverted  to  solid  earth  with  a bump.  The 
‘ Nude  ’ (No.  50)  in  the  present  exhibition  still  belongs, 
though  not  whole-heartedly,  to  the  Omega  period,  and 
never  was  so  sick  a picture:  in  the  other  two  pieces 
Mr.  Grant  is  on  the  difficult  way  back  to-  Alpha.  He 
began,  years  ago,  with  a real  gift  of  colour,  and  only  a 
man  who  had  that  gift  could  have  arrived  at  colour  so 
perversely  bad  as  this,  the  dirty  pink  of  the  flesh  against 
the  bile  of  the  sea;  and  only  perverse  theory  could  have 
broug'ht  his  early  design  to.  this  treatment  of  the  nude, 
in  which  none  of  its  virtues  remain.  The  quality  of  the 
paint  is  as  disagreeable  as  the  rest,  and  that  tells  a tale, 
because  oil-paint  is  apt  to  turn  traitor  when  it  is 
arbitrarily  used.  It  is  difficult  to  use  it  arbitrarily 
enough.  Take  bits  of  glass  or  marble  or  flat  enamel 
pastes  and  combine  them  by  a wilful  choice  of  tints, 
and  a harmony  may  result : but  oil-paint  is  at  once  too 
poor  in  a beauty  of  its  own  and  too  ductile  and  readily 
expressive  of  beauties  rendered;  it  will  insist  upon  some 
half  and  half  messing',  since  its  power  is  to  pursue  tone 
and  colour  together,  slipping  and  changing  from  plane 
to  plane  of  an  object.  Throw  values  overboard,  and 
the  medium-  takes  its  revenge;  turns  sulky,  dirty,  miser- 
able. For  half  a generation  now  we  have  had  a dearth 
of  oil-painting,  partlv  because  of  a dearth  of  colourists, 
but  partly  because  of  a deliberate  refusal  to  employ  the 
natural  powers  of  the  material.  Starved  and  crude,  the 
images  obstinately  remain  in  the  flat,  incapable  of  a 
third  dimension.  In  search  of  it  they  have  been 
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whacked  and  mutilated  as  the  priests  of  Baal  cut  them- 
selves before  the  altar  in  hopes  that  their  offering  would 
take  fire.  But  the  god  tarries,  and  the  suppliants  are 
tired.  Take  a ’bus  from  the  Mansard  to  the  National 
Gallery  and  look,  not  at  anything  overwhelming  out  of 
the  past  of  painting,  but  at  the  work  of  a minor  French 
artist  not  so  very  long  dead,  the  good  Boudin.  Be- 
cause he  was  obedient  to'  the  nature  of  tone  and  colour 
and  paint  at  once,  his  ‘ Trouville  Harbour  ’ bosoms  it- 
self upon  the  grey  deeps  of  air;  each  note  of  local 
colour  takes  station  in  that  deep,  and  the  dead  paint  of 
it  comes  alive  and  sings,  because  it  is  right.  Or  go 
no  farther  than  this  gallery,  and  notice  how  a shining 
life  touches  Mr.  Rupert  Lee’s  picture  (No.  28), 
because  he  has  not  forbidden  the  banns  of  tone  and 
colour.  Mr.  Grant,  baflfled  in  a blind  alley,  is  begin- 
ning again.  His  sketch  of  ‘ Notre  Dame  ’ (No.  14)  is 
nothing  wonderful.  In  a students’  holiday  competition 
it  would  win  some  good  marks,  with  a bad  one  for  its 
casual  choice  of  shapes,  but  there  would  be  an  indefin- 
able sense  of  “ promise  ” about  it,  as  there  is  a re- 
covery of  colour  in  its  sky  and  of  tone  in  the  relief  of 
the  towers. 

As  with  the  leader,  so  with  the  satellites.  Mrs.  Clive 
Bell  also  had  a natural  colour  instinct — there  is  a hint  of 
it  in  the  ‘ Still  Life  ’ (No.  45) — but  flattering  doctrine  re  - 
duced painting  to  those  easy  terms  upon  which  features 
are  needless  in  a face,  or  construction  in  a body.  Does 
not  the  great  Matisse  knock  off  heads  in  which  the  eyes 
have  nothing  to  do  with  one  another?  Colour  with- 
out form  is  a precarious  gift,  and  in  the  attempt  to  add 
features  and  hands  to  a figure,  Mrs.  Bell  reaches  a 
climax  of  dinginess.  So  with  Miss  Lessore,  and  her 
clay-coloured  people.  As  for  Mr.  Fry,  we  know  that 
he  must  have  been  upheld  by  a lovely  and  strenuous 
theory  to  paint  landscapes  so  dismal  : only  a conviction 
that  at  long  last,  in  dull  realism,  he  was  doing  the  right 
thing,  can  have  supported  him;  and  next  year,  or  next 
month,  he  will  be  sustained  again  upon  some  quite  dif- 
ferent flight. 

It  is  exasperating  to  see  youth  cheated  by  theory  of 
time  and  effort.  It  is  all  very  well  for  Mr.  Fry  to  sow 
his  wild  oats  at  what  qthers  would  call  late  in  life. 
He  will  always  be  young  and  always  delightful,  and 
painting  for  him'  is  a dialectical  exercise.  But  why  do 
the  young  accept  from;  him  and  other  lawgivers  a 
regime  of  prohibition  : for  that  is  what  it  comes  to.  If 
a great  part  of  a continent  can  go  “ dry,”  it  is  not,  I 
suppose,  surprising  than  an  art  should,  that  a quaker 
austerity  should  banish  drawing  or  tone  and  colour  and 
quality.  I see  a generation  smitten  with  a teetotal 
craze,  content  to  ask  for  a glass  of  ginger- 
ale,  and  that  very  often  flat,  when  the  pipes 
are  running  wine.  When  drink  goes  out  drugs 
come  in.  That  the  drugs  and  patent  medicines  are  los- 
ing their  vogue  is  a cheering  symptom,  and  my  advice 
to  the  investors  in  youth  is  to  be  patient  and  keep  on 
backing  them;;  to  renew  their  contango  on  the  very 
moderate  terms  offered. 


Correspondence 

RHEIMS 

(From  Our  French  Correspondent) 

MY  last  but  one  visit  to  Rheims  was  in  September 
of  last  year.  I motored  with  friends  through 
Aidennes  villages  so  sleepy  that  the  people  had 
not  thought  it  urgent  yet  to  get  rid  of  the  inscriptions 
left  behind  by  the  Geimans:  Kirchplatz  or  Kaseme- 
strasse  seemed  to  be  at  home  for  ever  on  the  corner- 
houses.  At  sundown  we  passed  through  a few  miles  ol 
destruction  and  after  toiling  up  a few  hundred  yards  th< 
car  stopped  on  the  shoulder  of  the  road  between  the 
half  demolished  ramparts  of  Brimont  fort.  At  our 
feet,  four  or  five  kilometres  further  down,  Rheims  lay 
in  perfect  stillness  with  the  cathedral  towering  above 


it  as  of  old.  Thirty  yards  from  us  on  the  left  the 
emplacement  of  the  battery  which  used  to  shoot  down 
at  the  cathedral  was  still  visible. 

Nobody  said  a word  till  the  machine  started  off  again 
on  the  downward  journey  when  one  of  us,  till  recently 
an  artillery  officer,  said  he  was  equal  to  a discussion  of 
the  charge  that  French  observers  had  used  the  cathe- 
dral as  a post,  but  he  was  disarmed  by  people  who 
would  believe  that  the  Germans  never  hit  it  on  purpose. 

Ten  minutes  later  we  were  in  the  town  itself  in  quest 
of  accommodation.  There  was  hardly  anybody  in  the 
darkening  streets,  and  when  night  closed  in  and  no 
lights  were  lit,  even  those  few  stragglers  vanished.  We 
were  glad  to  find  rooms  in  a very  shaky  private  house 
ar  the  back  of  the  one  possible  hotel.  After  dinner  we 
ventured  out  again.  A moon  had  risen  and  threw  its 
great  glare  out  of  the  empty  square  that  had  been  win- 
dows. We  soon  realised  that  while  the  house  fronts 
stood  almost  everywhere,  a mysterious  law  would  have 
it  that  almost  everywhere  too  the  rest  of  the  house  had 
sunk  in.  I had  observed  the  same  thing  at  Arras  while 
visiting  the  English  front  in  1917.  There  was  un- 
doubtedly more  beauty  than  horror  in  what  we  saw,  and 
when  we  reached  the  Place  Royale  and  saw  the  mag- 
nificent facade  of  the  Town  Hall  in  the  yellow  light  we 
could  not  suppress  admiring  exclamations. 

The  scene  changed  next  morning.  It  was  a grey 
Sundav  morning  and  we  went  first  to  the  cathedral. 
Everything  had  lost  the  splendour  which  held  us  spell- 
bound the  evening  before;  the  ruins  seemed  smaller  and 
were  losing  their  dignity  at  every  step  we  took  : we 
felt  almost  cheated,  until  a cold  hand  seemed  to  grip 
our  hearts  and  sent  up  tears  to  our  eyes  at  the  realisa- 
tion of  desolation.  There  was  yet  the  cathedral. to 
face.  I pass  Noyon  and  Saint  Quentin  at  least  once  a 
month  and  am.  used  to  the  sight  of  broken  arch  and 
maimed  tower,  but  a deeper  plaint  rose  from  this  burnt 
and  battered  wonder,  the  inside  of  which  was  so  full  of 
confusion  that  it  could  not  even  be  seen. 

We  were  glad  to  start  for  Epernay,  happy  and  intact, 
between  the  sunshiny  slopes  where  the  vintage  was 
ripening,  and  for  once  we  did  not  mind  the  parvenu 
belfries  and  gilt  store  houses  of  the  world-famed  cham- 
pagne magnates. 

The  other  day  I went  again  to  Rheims,  from  Paris 
and  by  train.  A mist  was  trailing  over  the  country, 
perversely  disclosing  it  when  it  was  flat  stubble,  but 
veiling  it  again  where  Meaux  cathedral  and  Crouy 
castle  ought  to  have  shown  their  tall  robust  lines.  The 
train  wTorked  its  cold  way  through  it  at  great  speed 
and  nobody  looked  up  from  his  newspaper.  We 
seemed  to'  reach  Rheims  in  no  time.  It  was  barely  half- 
past nine  when  we  entered  the  large  Canal  Station  and 
hundreds  of  people  were  emptied  into  it.  The  platforms 
looked  cold  and  north-windy  and  the  grandfatherly 
American  husbands  anxiously  sheltered  their  little  wives, 
but  lo  ! on  the  other  side  of  the  square  buildings  the 
sun  baked  and  cooked  as  if  it  had  been  August,  the  mist 
had  con  globed  into  rich  white  clouds,  blue  laughed  in 
the  sky  everywhere,  and  a warm,  breeze  played  with  the 
dust  in  the  street.  Before  us  stretched  a clean  new 
town,  no  ruins  anywhere.  Looking  towards  the  left 

where  I expected  to  see  the  Porte  de  Mars  I saw  the 
boulevard  choked  up  with  three  rows  of  wooden  houses 
made  alive  by  children  and  chickens;  in  front  the  rue 
d’Erlon,  full  of  cars  and  lorries,  was  also  a succession  of 
gay-looking  wooden  houses;  on  the  right  stood  the 
Hotel  Continental,  a broad,  capacious  expanse  of  white 
cement,  on  the  left  the  Lion  _d’  Or  in  real  stone.  Every 
gay-looking  wooden  house  is  a shop;  many  are  pastry 
shops  or  tea  rooms  ready  for  English  people;  many  dis- 
play cheap-expensive  finery  from  Paris  : all  doing  the 
best  they  can  to  be  attractive,  to  dissuade  the  looker-on 
from  thinking  too  much  of  the  old  story.  Workmen 
everywhere,  not  many — two  or  three  at  work  in  each 
yard— but  the  sound  of  hammering  in  every  direction. 
In  the  rue  St.  Jacques  the  fine  fifteenth  century  church 
with  a timber  roof  all  complete  and  a flag  flapping  at 
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the  top  (but  the  sun  had  looked  in  for  seven  years  and 
the  old  smell  I remember  drawing  in  in  New  Orleans 
Cathedral  as  if  it  were  home  lavender,  will  never  be 
smelled  again).  Right  and  left,  as  I strolled  along, 
stretched  long  sunny  vistas,  cut  up  every  now  and  then 
by  the  tall  triangle  of  a house  side,  but  not  suggestive 
of  desolation  any  more,  for  within  a year  millions  of 
stones  have  been  scraped  clean  and  wait  in  orderly 
cubes  to  be  started  on.  a new  career.  Were  it  not  for 
the  cellars  gaping  everywhere  and  displaying  the  skill 
in  the  handling  and  varying  of  vaults  which  delighted 
the  architects  of  old,  one  might  fancy  one’s  self  in  the 
wide  lots  hidden  in  Paris  between  a new  street  and  a 
timber  yard  and  being  slowly  transformed  into'  modern 
ugliness.  There  was  a little  chemist’s  shop  tucked  in 
between  two  half-gone  houses;  I went  in  and  bought 
something,  and  to  my  delight  the  affable  little  man  was 
cher  comme  poivre,  as  the  phrase  went  of  the  apothe- 
caries his  predecessors.  Overcharging  is  a healthy  sign, 
and  for  the  first  time  I understood  some  American 
friends  of  mine  who  are  disappointed  whenever  they 
miss  it.  The  little  shop  was  crowded  with  customers 
longing  for  their  turn  to  be  fleeced.  Moreover  there 
was  a continuous  string  of  people  everywhere,  and  no- 
body looked  unhappy.  I heard  an  American  woman 
say  to  her  husband  that  this  bravery  made  her  feel  the 
tragedy  more  than  discouragement  might  have.  The 
two  were  standing  before  a sale  notice  advertising  two 
“ maisons  habitables  ” and  there  was  certainly  some- 
thing heartrending  in  the  optimism  of  the  adjective. 
But  this  lady  did  not  know  as  I did  that  the  Rheims 
people  are  not  the  kind  that  will  sit  on  ruins  mourn- 
fully; they  lie  on  things  as  light  as  butterflies.  A family 
of  Rheims  refugees  I used  to  know  at  Nevers  used 
never  to  cloud  except  when  they  happened  to  mention 
their  cathedral. 

I bumped  in  the  street  against  an  old  friend,  a native, 
great  grandson  of  people  settled  at  Rheims  from  time 
immemorial,  but  a man  who  could  make  wine  at 
Samarkand  when  he  could  not  make  it  on  the  montagne 
de  Reims.  He  was  all  smiles  and  sanguineness,  sayv 
no  ruins  any  more,  but,  on  the  contrary,  saw  wonder- 
ful chances  for  artistic  city  planning.  He  took  me  to 
a spot  where  the  sun  shot  through  the  two  towers  of 
the  cathedral  at  the  same  time.  “ Do  you  see?”  he 
asked,  beaming,  “ We  are  going  to  make  a street  a 
hundred  feet  broad  going  up  which  you  will  see  this 
effect  all  the  time.”  He  told  me  a great  deal  : he  hinted 
with  a not  melancholy  smile  at  some  rather  brisk  litiga- 
tion going  on  already,  and  at  a little  rebelling  against 
the  law  natural  to  every  healthy  Frenchman.  There 
was  satisfaction  not  resignation  in  his  tone.  Clearly 
he  saw  a great  future  for  his  town  and  fellow  citizens. 

I found  the  same  spirit  in  the  custodian  of  the  cathe- 
dral : everything  there  is  beginning,  not  coming  to  an 
end.  On  the  whole  I felt  I had  to  look  happy  as  long  as  1 
was  in  the  old  city.  Poetizing  and  dreaming  have  no 
place  in  Rheims  to-day  and  no  doubt  it  is  fortunate. 
But  when  I was  again  in  the  train  something  else  came 
home  to  me  quite  as  strongly  : good-bye  to  the  Rheims 
I once  knew  which  gave  me  the  comfortable  impression 
that  it  had  always  been  there,  enter  a new  Rheims 
which  is  sure  to  give  me  the  other  and  so  frequent  im- 
pression that  everything  is  new,  fragile  and  short-lived 
and  I had  better  give  up  the  delusion  that  I myself  can 
be  otherwise  than  new,  fragile  and  short-lived.  There 
is  nothing  grandfatherly  in  the  world  to-day  or  at  this 
time  of  day. 


NOTICE. — Readers  who  find  any  difficulty  or  delay 
in  procuring  the  Saturday  Review,  either  by  post  or 
through  a Newsagent,  are  asked  to  communicate  with 
the  Publisher,  9,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
The  simplest  way  to  ensure  punctual  delivery  is  to  send 
an  order  and  a year’s  subscription , either  to  the 
Publisher  or  a Newsagent. 


Verse 

NUMBER  ELEVEN  ’BUS 
[ With  acknowledgments  to  James  Elroy  Flecker . ] 

UNDER  the  golden  mist  of  autumn  sun 

The  caravan  winds  out  at  break  of  day  : 

The  Merchant  Princes’  progress  has  begun, 

And  you  may  join  for  twopence  all  the  way. 

Mount  to  your  seat  and  see  the  traffic  press 

Forward  and  back  and  on  across  the  plain, 

With  gold  of  health  or  wealth  or  loveliness 
To  bargain,  some  for  glory,  some  for  gain. 

Here  stands  one  strayed  from  out  the  close  bazaars 
With  pedlar’s  wares,  wrought  gold  and  ivory 
charms; 

Here  one  has  baskets  filled  with  coloured  stars, 

And  bears  white  monstrous  lilies  in  her  arms. 

See  the  bright-painted  busy  pageant  squeeze 
And  jostle  onwards  with  its  varied  loads, 

Till,  where  the  mellow  mist-encircled  trees 
Fringe  an  oasis  at  the  crossing  roads, 

Faint  minarets  and  turrets  touched  with  gold 

Gleam  from  dim  summits  down  to  greet  the  eye, 
Where  they  stand  crowning  the  temple  built  of  old 
Beneath  wide  opal  vistas  of  the  sky. 

So  every  morn,  like  pilgrims  of  the  East, 

Forth  from  Victoria  to  the  teeming  Strand, 
Finding  in  toil  a radiant  fancy-feast, 

They  make  the  Golden  Journey  to  Samarkand. 

Gerald  Barry 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

1 THE  PROBLEM  OF  OPERA  IN  LONDON  ’ 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR, — With  the  historical  part  of  this  article  by 
Mr.  Toye  in  the  issue  of  the  Saturday  Review  of 
October  8th  there  is  much  to  agree  with  : with  the 
critical,  it  seems  to  me,  very  little.  The  appearance 
of  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company  at  Covent  Garden 
in  London  has  got  a good  deal  to  do,  it  is  submitted, 
with  the  solution  of  the  operatic  problem  in  London. 

I suppose  it  may  be  said  that,  as  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera 
Company’s  principal  work — by  that  I mean  the  great 
majority  of  its  performances — is  out  of  London,  it  is 
a provincial  company.  That  is  quite  a different  thing 
from  saying  that  the  performances  are  to  be  “ above 
provincial  level.”  What  is  ‘‘provincial  level”? 
especially  so  when  the  artistes  concerned  are  the  same 
as  those  performing  in  London  ? I have  heard  very 
many  performances  by  the  Carl  Rosa  Company,  botn 
in  London  and  out  of  it,  and  I have  not  noticed,  or 
expected,  a better  performance,  because  in  London. 
The  general  tradition  of  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Com- 
pany is  a splendid  one,  and  none  higher  or  better. 
The  mere  mention,  from  memory,  of  a few  of  the 
artistes  who  have  sung  under  its  banner  will  prove 
this.  Mesdames  Georgina  Burns,  Julia  Gaylord, 
Emily  Soldene,  Fanny  Moody,  Marie  Roze,  Zelie  de 
Lussan;  Sims  Reeves,  Joseph  Maas,  Ben  Davies, 
Durward  Lely,  Barton  McGuckin,  Sir  Charles  Santley, 
Leslie  Crotty,  and  many  other  famous  names,  and  I 
think  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  the  present 
artistes  worthily  follow  in  their  footsteps.  The  small 
salaries  paid  to  the  singers  (the  amount  of  which  I am 
ignorant  of)  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  artistic  merit  of 
the  performances  which  these  singers  give.  Mr.  Toye 
says:  “ It  should  not  be  impossible  to  give  a really 
good  performance  of  ‘ Carmen  ’ (a  feat  I have  never 
yet  seen  accomplished  in  England).”  As  regards  the 
first  part  of  that  statement  I may  disillusion  him  by 
saying  that  I have  seen  several  splendid  performances 
by  the  present  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company  of  that 
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work,  with  Mr.  Boland  as  ‘ Don  Josd  ’ and  Miss 
Cranston  as  ‘ Micaela  ’ ; and  also  many,  by  past  mem- 
bers of  the  company,  with  Madame  Marie  Roze  as 
‘ Carmen,’  Miss  Fanny  Moody  as  ‘ Micaela,’  and  Mr. 
Lely  as  ‘ Don  Jos6.’  As  regards  the  second  part  of 
that  statement,  allow  me  to  remind  Mr.  Toye  that 
‘ Carmen  ’ was  performed  for  three  consecutive  weeks 
at  Liverpool,  with  Madame  Emily  Soldene  as  ‘ Car- 
men,’ and  Mr.  Lely  as  ‘ Don  Jos6,’  which  was,  and  is 
still,  a record  for  any  one  opera  in  this  country.  Who 
was'  the  greatest  ‘ Carmen  ’ who  ever  lived  is,  per- 
haps, not  easy  to  say,  but  it  lies,  perhaps,  between 
Mesdames  Soldene  and  Marie  Roze;  while  Mr.  Dur- 
ward  Lely,  who  often  sang  ‘ Don  Jose  ’ at  Covent 
Garden,  was  the  finest  representative  of  the  Spanish 
soldier  of  his  own,  and  perhaps  of  any,  time.  I well 
remember  his  singing  ‘ Don  Jos6  ’ at  Covent  Garden 
with  Mdlle.  Sophia  Ravogli  as  ‘ Micaela.’  Again,  as 
regards  the  personnel  of  the  Rosa  artistes,  the  Cail 
Rosa  Company  can  proudly  boast  of  the  two  greatest 
representatives  of  ‘ Mignon  ’ of  any  age  Miss  Julia 
Gaylord  and  Miss  Fanny  Moody.  Both  of  these  ladies 
sang  the  title-role  of  that  opera  at  Covent  Garden. 
Miss  Moody’s  beautiful  representation  of  the  village 
maiden,  like  her  ‘ Mignon,’  still  linger  in  the  delighted 
memory. 

Speaking  of  light  opera,  your  contributor  says  that 
“ performances  should  never  be  allowed  to  fall  below 
the  technical  standard  of  popular  successes  in  musical 
comedy  theatres.”  Since  the  retirement  from  the  light 
opera  stage  of  its  four  most  brilliant  artistes,  viz.  . 
Miss  Marie  Tempest,  Miss  Isabel  Jay,  Miss  Ruth 
Vincent  and  Mr.  Charles  Haydn  Coffin,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  that  standard  is,  as  there  are  so  few 
musical  comedies  now.  An  eminent  critic  all  critics 
are  not  eminent — referring  to  Miss  Jay’s  representa- 
tion in  one  of  these  light  operas,  said  that  she  dis- 
played a voice  and  talent  such  as  would  have  adorned 
the  parts  of  ‘Mignon,’  ‘Marguerite’  and  ‘Juliet,’ 
at  Covent  Garden;  Miss  Tempest  was  also  a vocalist 
in  the  front  rank;  Miss  Vincent  still  delights  us  with 
her  splendid  singing  in  oratorio  at  the  Albert  Hall, 
and,  at  concerts,  elsewhere;  while  Mr.  Coffin  had  no 
equal  and,  as  far  as  I know,  has  no  successor  as  a 
light  opera  baritone.  The  Carl  Rosa  Company  has 
earned  the  gratitude  of  both  London  and  provincial 
music-lovers  by  the  musicianly  ability  of  their  artistes, 
and  by  the  excellence  of  their  performances,  and 
deservedly  so;  and  the  bookings  have  increased  by  50 
per  cent,  over  anything  that  has  ever  been  known 
there  in  connection  with  the  Rosa  Opera  Company. 
Verb.  sap. 

Yours  etc., 

Musicus 

[While  we  sympathise  with  our  correspondent’s  enthu- 
siasm, we  would  point  out  that  possibly  he  and  Mr. 
Toye  apply  different  standards  to  their  judgment  of 
opera.  Most  of  the  singers  mentioned  in  this  letter 
we  should  describe  as  standing  high  in  the  second 
rank ; while  ‘ ‘ the  greatest  ‘ Carmen  ’ who  ever 
lived,”  although  she  has  sung  that  part  in  London 
and  the  capitals  of  Europe,  has  never  sung  it  in  Liver- 
pool or  Manchester. — Ed.  S.R. ] 

THE  VIRTUES  AND  VICES  OF  THE 
ANTHOLOGIST 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 
SIR,— Your  articles  on  the  virtues — and  vices — of 
the  Anthologist  are  of  particular  interest  to  one  who 
lately  has  had  to  examine  a number  of  published  and 
unpublished  anthologies.  Not  one  of  the  compilers 
“ restates  Palgrave  in  terms  of  modern  thought. 
Instead,  practically  all  new  anthologists  of  Englisn 
poetry  are  based  on  Palgrave  and  repeat  him,  the 
collectors  of  contemporary  verse  relying  similarly  on 
< Poems  of  To-day  ’ and  the  ‘ Oxford  Book  of  Victorian 


Verse.’  The  compilers  show  no  independence  of 
judgment  and  no  original  research.  Lazily  thrown 
together  and  lacking  courage,  even  as  evidence  of 
original  taste  they  are  valueless  and  only  show  how 
restricted  is  the  compilers’  reading  and  now  very 
unfitted  they  are  for  this  special  branch  of  book- 
making. A definite  plan,  however  partial,  is  essential, 
and  even  if  the  scheme  lacks  originality  it  should  be 
carried  out  with  some  appearance  of  individuality, 
thoroughness,  and  wider  reading  than  a few  similar 
anthologies. 

1 was  shown  recently  an  attempt  at  what  is  well 
worth  doing — a selection  of  the  best  occasional  poems 
of  the  year.  The  compiler  has  been  too  timid  or  too 
lazy  to  draw  on  more  than  six  periodicals  and  a dozen 
contemporary  volumes.  Another  collection  of  out- 
door-life poems  was  almost  entirely  built  up  from  the 
admirable  anthology  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  The  compiler 
of  a very  limited  selection  of  contemporary  verse 
excused  her  limitations  on  the  grounds  not  of  copy- 
right restrictions  but  that  her  little  group  was  fashion- 
able and  to  go  outside  it  would  excite  the  resentment 
of  the  critics  of  the  papers  to  which  her  coterie  con- 
tributed. The  commonplace  book  of  an  omnivorous 
reader  of  verse  would  furnish  a more  interesting  and 
arresting  anthology  than  any  of  the  recent  examples 
of  the  anthologists’  lack  of  the  essential  qualifications 
for  their  self-imposed  task. 

Yours  etc., 

Galloway  Kyle. 


“ DEAR  LAND  OF  LIBERTY  ” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR, — Analysis  of  Mr.  Adkin’s  method  shows  : 

1.  The  enunciation  of  a self-evident  proposition. 

2.  The  expression  of  certain  personal  opinions 
unproved  and  apparently  unprovable. 

3.  Arguments  based  on  these  and  stated  with  the 
usual  exaggeration. 

Of  course  the  crux  of  the  matter  is  as  to  the  right 
of  an  adventitious  and  curiously  motley  majority— and 
there  is  grave  doubt  as  to  there  being  such  a majority 
— to  coerce  a minority  of  nearly  equal  strength,  in  a 
matter  of  personal  habit  and  opinion.  When,  further, 
this  is  based  on  the  argument  that  occasional  excess 
in  the  use  of  one  thing,  which  is  morally  justified  and 
in  no  respect  harmful,  temperately  used,  shall  be 
sufficient  ground  for  the  said  motley  majority  to 
determine  that  reasonable  use  shall  be  strictly  inter- 
dicted, and  when  it  is  also  recognised  that  this 
majority  is  largely  composed  of  those  who  desire  to 
prohibit  others  while  reserving  to  themselves  liberty 
to  indulge,  a curiously  complex  situation  arises. 

The  procedure  is  not  novel  nor  have  its  devotees 
much  reason  for  congratulation  on  its  past  success. 
It  is  merely  the  process  of  elimination  rather  than  of 
reasonable  limitation  and  amendment,  the  method  in 
short  of  the  Queen  of  Hearts  in  ‘ Alice  in  Wonder- 
land.’ And  it  is  a dangerous  method  in  two  ways; 
first,  that  it  affords  a precedent  for  illimitable  exten- 
sions by  any  section  (presuming  the  possession  of  a 
mere  voting  preponderance)  which  objects  strongly 
enough  to  any  habit  or  custom  which  their  fellows 
may  be  pursuing  quite  harmlessly,  but  even  worse  than 
this  is  that  where  such  unnecessary  and  undesirable 
enactments  obtain  statutory  force  the  inevitable  result 
is  the  growth  of  an  utter  contempt  for  the  law  intensely 
more  deadly  than  mere  evasion.  It  is  no  light  thing 
to  legislate  in  such  a way  that  a large  proportion  of 
your  people  shall  feel  no  shame  in  ignoring  the  law, 
shall  in  fact  never  consider  the  matter  as  showing 
any  moral  obliquity  at  all. 

Which  is  apparently  the  position  in  the  States  at  the 
present  time. 

Yours  &c., 

Joseph  M.  Hulls 

Aldborough,  Norwich. 
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Reviews 

THE  OFFICIAL  SEA  HISTORY 

Naval  Operations.  Vol.  2.  By  Sir  Julian  S.  Corbett. 

(Official  History  of  the  War).  Text  and  maps. 

Longmans.  21s.  net. 

H^HE  second  volume  of  the  official  naval  history 
X covers  the  operations  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  the 
Falldands  down  to  May,  1915,  and  is  largely  con- 
cerned with  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Dardanelles 
Expedition.  In  his  preface  Sir  Julian  Corbett  states 
that  the  Admiralty  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  and  have  not  exercised  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a censorship. 

The  work,  none  the  less,  has  the  defects  and  the 
bloodlessness  of  official  history.  After  a war  in  which 
the  truth  was  studiously  concealed  and  even  the  mildest 
criticism  was  sternly  prohibited  by  the  censorship  when 
anything  went  wrong,  the  plainest  speaking  was 
required  to  illuminate  certain  ot  the  episodes  covered. 
We  do  not  get  it  here.  Perhaps  the  fate  of  the  late 
Colonel  Henderson’s  famous  volume,  dealing  with  the 
political  antecedents  of  the  South  African  war,  has 
served  as  a deterrent.  That  official  work  by  one  of 
the  finest  brains  in  our  army  was  consigned  to  the 
waste-paper  basket  by  officialdom,  because  of  its 
inconvenient  candour.  Not  less  desirable  than  out- 
spoken criticism  was  the  elucidation  throughout  of  the 
deeper  principles  of  naval  war.  The  enemy,  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  naval  convention  between  the 
fleets  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  approved  in  November, 
1913,  and  since  published  by  Dr.  Pribram,  has  laid 
down  the  sound  doctrine  as  being  “ to  secure  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea  by  the  defeat  of  the  hostile  navies.” 
There  is  nowhere  in  Sir  Julian’s  volume  such  a definite 
enunciation  of  the  truth  that  the  first  aim  of  a fleet 
is  to  defeat  and  destroy  the  hostile  fighting  force.  As 
a confused  and  uncertain  doctrine  of  war  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  our  indecisive  victories,  the  clear  state- 
ment of  principles  is  important. 

We  naturally  look  to  an  official  history  to'  give  the 
facts  which  bear  directly  on  the  conduct  of  operations. 
Yet,  in  the  account  of  the  German  raid  on  Scarborough 
and  the  Hartlepools,  the  casualties  inflicted  by  Admiral 
Hipper’s  battle-cruisers  at  Scarborough  and  Whitby 
are  not  stated,  though  those  at  Hartlepool  are  given. 
Nor  is  there  information  as  to  the  loss  inflicted  on  the 
Bliicher  by  the  gallant  resistance  of  the  feeble  batteries 
at  Hartlepool,  which  is  available  from  German  sources. 
We  know,  for  instance,  that  nine  men  were  killed  and 
three  wounded  by  a single  hit  in  the  Bliicher;  and  that 
the  Moltke  on  that  occasion  suffered  a good  deal  of 
structural  injury.  This  is  important  as  showing  the 
capacity  of  even  relatively  low-calibre  guns,  such  as 
the  6-in.,  in  batteries  on  shore,  to  engage  large  and 
heavily-armed  armoured  ships.  Again,  in  the  account 
of  the  battle  of  the  Dogger  Bank,  there  is  no  state- 
ment of  the  ammunition  expended  on  either  side, 
though  that  would  have  been  valuable  to  illustrate  the 
efficiency  of  varying  calibres  and  fleet  gunnery,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  damage  inflicted. 

The  raid  on  Scarborough  and  the  incidents  which 
accompanied  it  are  treated  as  “ extraordinary  luck 
for  the  enemy.”  The  fact  was  that  the  omission  on 
the  British  side  to  concentrate  all  available  fighting 
force  on  the  Dogger  Bank  to  meet  the  Germans  very 
nearly  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  a substantial  part 
of  the  Grand  Fleet.  The  responsibility  for  this  omis- 
sion must  be  shared  between  Jellicoe  and  the  Admiralty. 
The  Germans  had  on  or  near  the  scene  of  action  20 
Dreadnoughts  or  battle-cruisers.  The  British  had  10. 
Not  without  reason  did  Tirpitz  write  after  the  escape 
of  our  ships  : “ Ingenohl  (the  German  Admiral)  had 
the  fate  of  Germanv  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  : I boil 
with  inward  emotion  whenever  I think  of  it.”  Sir 
Julian  might  have  clinched  this  quotation,  which  he 
gives,  by  emphasising  the  principle  that  whenever 


contact  with  the  enemy  is  to  be  obtained  by  any  con- 
siderable detachment,  the  whole  force  of  the  fleet 
should  be  available  to  support  it  in  any  emergency. 
There  is  no  means  at  sea  by  which  a weak  squadron 
can  save  itself  from  a strong  and  determined  assailant 
other  than  running  away,  and  it  is  not  certain,  in  view 
of  what  happened  at  Jutland  (where  the  5th  battle 
squadron  found  itself  unable  to  outsteam  the  nominally 
much  slower  German  battle-fleet)  that  we  “ had  the 
legs  ” of  Ingenohl.  To  have  dwelt  on  such  disagree- 
able facts  would  have  been  indirectly  to  censure  either 
the  Admiralty  Staff  or  Jellicoe.  The  value  of  history, 
however,  lies  in  its  discernment  of  the  abiding  truths 
behind  the  fallible  decisions  of  man. 

The  battle  of  the  Dogger  Bank  was  of  such  import- 
ance as  a curious  prefiguration  of  what  was  to  happen 
at  Jutland,  that  it  deserved  more  than  20  pages  of  406 
in  the  text  of  this  volume.  On  both  occasions  Beatty 
acted  on  the  principle  of  going  “ all  out  ” to  destroy 
the  enemy,  to  whom  he  was  superior  in  force.  As  at 
Jutland  he  signalled  to  the  battle-fleet  an  appeal  for  a 
turn  towards  the  enemy  that  would  probably  have 
caused  the  destruction  of  the  German  fleet,  so  at  the 
Dogger  Bank,  when  his  flagship  was  disabled  by  a 
concentration  of  German  fire  upon  her,  he  signalled 
to  his  three  remaining  battle-cruisers  which  were 
almost  untouched  to  “ keep'  nearer  to  the  enemy,”  two 
of  whose  three  ships  in  station  were  in  manifest 
distress.  At  Jutland  there  was  no  response  to  his 
signal.  At  the  Dogger  Bank  his  signal  was  not  read, 
but  an  earlier  order  was  taken  in  and  construed  as  a 
direction  to  leave  the  main  German  force  and  wait 
to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  Bliicher.  This  vessel 
was  doomed  in  any  case ; she  had  fallen  out  of  line  and 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  British  light  craft,  which  were 
quite  capable  of  dealing  with  her. 

An  officer  of  strong  initiative,  familiar  with  Beatty’s 
ideas  (which  might  be  summed  up  in  the  words, 
“ Never  let  go  of  the  enemy  till  he  is  sinking  ”), 
would  not  have  obeyed  the  wrong  order.  He  would 
have  remembered  Nelson  at  Copenhagen,  put  his 
telescope  to  the  blind  eye,  “ carried  on,”  and  “ sunk 
the  lot.”  But  the  dominant  theory  at  that  date  in  a 
large  part  of  the  Navy  was  that  it  was  more  important 
to  preserve  our  own  ships  intact  for  some  future 
occasion  than  to  destroy  the  enemy.  It  was  also  a 
most  unfortunate  fact,  illustrating  the  want  of  judg- 
ment with  which  appointments  were  sometimes  made 
by  the  Admiralty,  that  the  British  second-in-command 
at  the  critical  point  was  new  to  battle-cruiser  methods 
and  strange  to  Beatty’s  teaching.  This  has  been 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Filson  Young’s  ‘ With  the  Battle- 
Cruisers  ’ — a work  invaluable  for  the  light  it  sheds 
on  Beatty’s  tactical  ideas  and  the  spirit  of  the  mag- 
nificent force  he  commanded.  Admiral  Moore’s  recent 
appointment  was  his  only  excuse  and  exculpation.  A 
superb  weapon  cannot  be  used  by  one  who  has  not 
mastered  its  capabilities.  Lord  Fisher  was  a strong 
believer  in  the  battle-cruiser,  and  with  reason.  But  he 
never  seems  to  have  clearly  understood  the  need  for 
complete  and  thorough  training  in  the  tactics  of  these 
ships. 

The  official  history  does  not  allude  to  the  manipu- 
lation of  the  official  despatch  describing  the  battle, 
which,  because  of  that  manipulation,  long  remained  a 
complete  mystery.  Sir  Julian  should,  surely,  have 
drawn  attention  to  the  defects  disclosed  in  the  action 
and  the  absence  of  any  real  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Admiralty  to  remedy  them  until  the  loss  of  three  battle- 
cruisers at  Jutland  had  once  more  dragged  to  light 
the  reports  and  memoranda  drawn  up  by  Beatty’s  staff. 
That  1154  rounds  of  heavy  British  ammunition  failed 
to  put  all  the  four  German  ships  out  of  action  was 
startling  and  pointed  to  something  wrong  with  either 
our  gunnery  or  our  projectiles.  That  magazines  were 
penetrated  and  that  our  propellant  in  silk  bags  proved 
dangerously  inflammable  was  an  admonition  of  the 
need  for  such  changes  as  were  made  after  Jutland, 
without  any  great  difficulty.  We  hope  that  all  these 
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points  are  brought  out  in  the  Staff  monographs  pre- 
pared for  the  Navy;  they  are  almost  ignored  in  the 
official  history ; nor  is  there  any  attempt  to  establish 
the  responsibility  for  this  neglect  of  precaution. 

The  account  of  the  Dardanelles  expedition  contains 
a good  deal  that  is  new  and  confirms  Lord  Fisher’s 
statements  as  to  his  own  hostility  to  that  operation. 
We  might  have  looked  for  sharp  censure  of  the  civilian 
council  of  war  which  embarked  on  such  an  enterprise 
in  defiance  of  all  its  responsible  experts,  to  whom  the 
reports  of  the  Dardanelles  Commission  were  hardly 
just.  Sir  Julian’s  well-known  penchant  for  minor 
expeditions  has  perhaps  rendered  him  too  tolerant  of 
plans  which,  considered  in  cold  blood,  were  gambles. 
Post-armistice  information  which  he  gives  as  to  the 
mine-defences  renders  it  certain  that  no  naval  attach, 
with  strictly  limited  ammunition  supply  for  the  big 
guns,  could  have  hoped  to  succeed.  In  the  unswept 
minefields  after  our  repulse  there  were  350  mines  com- 
manded by  powerful  batteries ; and  some  20  mines  in 
one  line  of  mines  had  been  sufficient  to  sink  three  battle- 
ships and  put  the  Inflexible  out  of  action.  Lord  Fisher 
was  right  in  hating  the  whole  business,  while  the 
instructed  soldiers,  such  as  General  Callwell,  never 
could  understand  Lord  Kitchener’s  infatuation  for  it. 

If  a naval  attack  was  to  be  delivered,  as  Sir  Julian 
wisely  points  out,  Achi  Baba  or  some  point  suitable 
foi  “ spotting  ” ought  to  have  been  secured.  This 
was  perhaps  possible  before  the  Turks  were  on  the 
alert.  But  with  our  unfortunate  indifference  to'  the 
teaching  of  history,  probably  none  of  the  naval  leaders 
at  the  Dardanelles  remembered  the  vital  importance 
or  the  capture  of  203  Metre  Hill  for  the  operations 
against  Port  Arthur,  or  the  still  more  recent  example 
of  Prince  Henry  Hill  at  Tsingtau.  The  Belgian  coast 
bombardments  ought  to  have  supplied  full  evidence  as 
to  the  impotence  of  ships  against  well-mounted  guns 
ashore,  even  if  Hartlepool  had  not  proved  it.  Was 
that  information  supplied  to  the  Navy,  or  was  it  kept 
locked  up  in  some  secret  safe  at  Whitehall?  The 
Dardanelles  expedition  from  start  to  finish  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  consequences  which  follow  when  men 
ignore  all  the  principles  of  war.  If  the  Austrian 
evidence  is  trustworthy,  the  expedition  had  a further 
disastrous  effect  in  that  it  kept  back  from  the  Car- 
pathians a Caucasian  army  corps  which,  resolutely 
used  in  early  April,  1915,  might  have  penetrated  to 
Budapest. 

As  this  volume  is  an  account  of  the  Navy  in  action, 
it  is  replete  with  examples  of  extraordinary  gallantry. 
No  fleets  in  the  world’s  history  have  ever  been  manned 
by  such  rank  and  file  as  carried  our  ships  to  battle 
during  the  great  war.  Whatever  the  defects  in  the 
high  command  and  staff,  officers  and  men  were  unsur- 
passable. Froude  spoke  of  the  daemonic  heroism  of 
the  Elizabethans,  yet  at  the  Dardanelles  landings,  in 
the  battle-cruisers  at  Jutland,  in  the  destroyers, 
in  the  motor  boats,  and  in  hundreds,  of  other 
episodes  of  the  conflict,  our  men  of  the  great  war  rose, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  even  greater  heights  of  devotion 
and  courage.  There  are  few  more  deeply  moving 
stories  in  human  annals  than  that  of  Captain  Loxlev 
of  the  Formidable,  typical  of  the  whole  service  in  his 
spirit,  ordering  off  a vessel  that  would  have  brought 
safety  to  those  on  board  his  submarined  battleship 
because  the  submarine  was  still  near;  encouraging 
those  about  him  to  the  last ; giving  orders  in  the  dying 
ship  as  coolly  and  as  cheerfully  as  if  she  had  been  safe 
in  harbour;  and  remaining  with  his  little  terrier  on  the 
bridge  till  he  went  down  with  her,  leaving  a memory 
that  belongs  to  the  ages. 


RUSSIAN  LITERATURE 
A Guide  to  Russian  Literature.  By  Moissaye  J.  Olgin. 
Jonathan  Cape.  12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  recent  publication  of  several  handbooks  to  Rus- 
sian literature  is  either  a sign  of  considerable 


curiosity  in  that  subject  or  it  is  part  of  an  attempt  to 
stimulate  such  curiosity.  We  confess  to  a doubt  on 
this  matter,  which  offers  an  obscurity  that  continues 
to  deepen.  Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  handsome 
volume  which  lies  before  us  to-day.  By  whom,  for  we 
know  nothing  of  Mr.  Olgin,  and  for.  what  purpose  has 
it  been  published?  The  hasty  reader  may  perhaps  miss 
a curious  feature  of  this,  as  of  previous  manuals.  He 
will  find  that  it  professes  to  be  brought  up  to  date,  but 
that  as  a matter  of  fact  it  tells  us  nothing  whatever 
about  the  conditions  of  Russian  literature  since  the 
downfall  of  M.  Kerensky.  That  the  book,  however,  has 
been  put  together  at  a much  later  date  seems  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  death  of  Andreyev,  in  19x9,  is  men- 
tioned, but  with  this  exception  nothing  is  told  us  of 
what  has  happened  during  the  last  six  eventful  years. 
The  preface  avoids  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  results 
of  Bolshevist  rule;  it  neither  defends  nor  excuses  that 
amazing  intellectual  earthquake;  it  simply  ignores  it. 
We  learn  from  a casual  phrase  that  the  author  “ was 
involved  in  a formidable  conspiracy  ” in  1903,  but  we 
ask  what  has  been,  what  now  is,  his  attitude  to  the  far 
more  formidable  conspiracy  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky?  This 
is  a question  which  occupies  the  reader,  who  resents 
having  the  literature  of  Russia  displayed  before  him  as 
though  it  were  still  and  now  enjoying  the  most  favour- 
able conditions. 

If  the  recent  manifestations  of  Russian  authorship, 
say  from  1900  to  1915,  were  only  briefly  considered  at 
the  end  of  a general  survey,  we  might  comprehend  the 
reason  of  the  extraordinary  silence  of  the  author.  But 
it  is  precisely  the  latest  literature,  up  to  the  Revolution, 
which  excites  his  interest.  He  passes  so  rapidly  over 
the  early  periods  that  he  omits  many  prominent  writers 
altogether.  He  has  nothing  to  say  about  any  author 
precedent  to  Pushkin,  who  died  in  1837.  He  entirely 
omits  several  novelists  whose  names  have  become 
familiar  to  the  Western  world,  and  in  particular  Pisem- 
sky  and  Grigorovitch.  He  hurries  past  Turgenev  and 
Tolstoi  in  six  pages  each.  He  does  all  this  that  he  may 
hasten  to  the  “ Modernists,”  in  whom,  it  is  evident, 
his  enthusiasm;  centres.  Potapenko  is  entirely  omitted, 
while  full  attention  is  given  to  Remizov,  a young  writer 
of  horrible  tales  in  which  “ every  man  and  woman  is 
committing  or  about  to  commit  some  unclean  act.  Mr. 
Olgin’ s ‘ Guide,’  therefore,  is  mainly  an  account  of  the 
novels  published  since  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
and  a complacent  account  of  what  has  been  called,  by  a 
Russian  critic,  their  “ catalogue  of  turpitudes.”  That 
these  novelists,  with  one  accord,  led  up  to  the  social 
revolution,  is  obvious;  but  what  we  wish  to  know,  and 
what  Mr.  Olgin  studiously,  and  somewhat  slyly,  re- 
frains from  telling  us,  is  what  the  reverberation  has 
been  on  themselves  and  their  subsequent  writings. 
From  other  sources,  we  know  that  it  has  been  appalling. 
The  literature  of  Russia  has  been  flung  down  headlong 
into  the  pit,  but  is  it  sympathy  with  the  Soviet  tyranny, 
or  feat  of  it,  which  makes  Mr.  Olgin  obstinately  silent? 

By  degrees  the  veil  is  being  removed  and  we  get  brief 
glimpses  of  the  Russian  horror.  Mr.  Bechofer  s recent 
articles  in  the  Times  and  M.  Bienstock’s  report  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Mercure  de  I ranee  form  the 
latest  comments  on  Mr.  Olgin’ s optimist  pictures.  The 
centenary  of  Dostoyevsky  comes  to  the  Mesion  which 
once  loved  him,  and  is  now  silent  in  the  extermination 
of  all  that  he  laboured  to  encourage.  Quite  recently 
forty-five  more  of  the  “ intellectuals  ” whom  Mr.  Olgm 
celebrates  were  executed.  The  latest  news  is  that  the 
most  eminent  of  the  younger  poets,  Blok  and  Gumilev 
are  gone,  the  former  starved  to  death,  the  latter  shot 
by  the  Bolshevists  on  a false  charge  of  conspiracy. 
Merezhkovsky,  one  of  the  few  whose  books  are  widely 
known  in  the  West,  has  escaped  and  has  just  published 
in  Munich  a volume  on  the  Bolshevist  rule,  aptly  en- 
titled ‘ Antechrist.’  The  poet  Ryleiev,  who  was  the 
Tyrtceus  of  the  Revolution,  offended  Lenin  and  has  been 
executed.  Murder,  starvation  and  exile  have  broken 
the  whole  fabric  of  literary  life  in  Russia,  but  M.  Olgm 
has  no  more  to  tell  us  about  it  than  if  this  were  a 
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wholly  negligible  accident.  This  ‘ Guide  is  like  a 
history  of  Pompeii  which  should  neglect  to  mention 
that  there  was  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius. 

We  have  pointed  out  the  fatal  blemish  which  makes 
the  handbook  of  Mr.  Olgin  hopelessly  untrustworthy. 
But  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  by  those  who-  bear  in  mind 
the  facts  we  have  mentioned,  it  may  be  found  of  con- 
siderable service.  It  presents  one  novel  and  very  ex- 
cellent feature,  it  gives  copious  extracts  from  what  the 
leading  Russian  critics  have  had  to  say  about  the  more 
recent  writers.  As  we  know,  in  the  West,  hardly  any- 
thing about  Russian  criticism,  these  citations  are  use- 
ful although  they  would  be  more  so  if  they  were  not 
almost  exclusively  laudatory.  Meanwhile,  those 
English  people  who  are  still  infatuated  with  the  dream 
of  Muscovite  communism  would  do  well  to  turn  to  ‘The 
Possessed  ’ of  Dostoyevsky,  and  read  what  that  great 
man  predicted  of  the  results  of  Russian  sentimentality, 
and  its  incapacity  for  offering  the  least  resistance  to 
the  ruin  of  social  order. 


POEMS  FOR  THE  YOUNG 

The  Fairy  Flute.  By  Rose  Fyleman.  Methuen.  3s.  6d. 

net.  TT  . 

Public  School  Verse.  An  Anthology.  Heinemann. 

3s.  6d.  net. 

Dublin  Days.  By  L.  A.  Strong.  Blackwell,  is.  6d. 
net. 

HOW  many  industrious  poets  have  ventured  on 
tip-toe  from  study  to  nursery  in  the  hope  of 
catching  somewhere  in  the  corridors  the  demure  bird 
of  Poetry  for  the  Young  ! One  hand  holds  carefully 
the  packet  of  salt  for  the  other  to  dip  into  as  the  tail 
flickers  by.  But  so  rarely  has  the  bird  been  caught 
that  we  must  believe  either  that  few  eyes  can  see  him 
as  he  passes  or  that  something  is  wrong  with  the 
quality  of  the  salt.  When  Mr.  Sturge  Moore 
attempted  Poetry  for  the  Young  in  his  The  Little 
School,’  the  salt  was  so  anaemic  (the  expression  is 
chemically  precise),  so  sere  and  brown,  that  the  bird 
must  have  mistaken  it  for  the  Sands  of  Time,  and 
flirted  a contemptuous  tail.  When  Mr.  Rober 
Graves  writes  Nursery  Poetry,  every  grain  of  his  salt 
is  so  polished,  his  technique  is  so  unmitigated^  cor- 
rect, that  his  salt  falls  rather  with  the  hard  hiss  of 

crystals.  . 

The  bird  is  so  difficult  to  capture  because  he  is  so 
much  more  than  a bird.  To  the  direct  eyes  of  child- 
hood he  is  flesh  and  feathers.  To  eyes  more  dis- 
illusioned or,  it  may  be,  heavier  with  illusion,  than 
theirs,  he  must  also  be  a spirit,  a wind,  a shadow. 
Onlv  the  Elizabethans  have  known  the  secret  com- 
pletely, whether  in  the  lyrics  to  ‘ A Midsummer 
Nip-ht’s  Dream,’  or  in  ‘ Weep  not,  my  wanton,  smile 
upon  my  knee.’  Both  Stevenson  and  Belloc  came 
close.  Miss  Rose  Fyleman,  in  the  third  of  her  volumes 
of  Nursery  Poetry,  ‘ The  Fairy  Flute,’  fulfils  just  half 
of  the  requirements  of  the  perfect  Nursery  Poet;  the 
salt  she  pours  out  so  prettily  in  little  madrigals  and 
flutings  is  assuredly  capable  of  arresting  that  bird  of 
flesh  and  feathers  : 

They  took  me  out  a-sailing 
We  anchored  by  the  moon  ; 

The  golden  door  was  open  wide, 

We  saw  a garden-ground  inside 
Where  it  was  light  as  noon. 

And  fairy  folk  looked  out  and  spoke, 

“ Come  in,  come  in  and  play!” 

We  climbed  a little  silver  stair  . . . 

And  so  the  captive  claps  his  wings  and  trills  his 
throat  and  the  whole  nursery  rocks  with  delight.  But 
that  bird  which  is  a secret  and  spYitual  thing  Miss 
Rose  Fyleman’s  fingers  are  too  housewifely  to  arrest. 
That  is  why  she  will  quickly  be  superseded,  whilst  the 
old  nursery  rhymes  with  their  dark  load  of  s^culai 
sigmificance,  remain  immortal.  But  let  her.  chubby 
fairies  dance  their  rounds  and  queen  it  from  their  mush- 
rooms, even  though  doom;  is  upon  them.  Their  body  is 


not  of  gossamer,  but  gingerbread.  Their,  spirR  *s 
nearer  to  the  Pantomime  Fairy’s  than  to  Ariel’s.  That 
will  make  them-  only  the  more  acceptable  for  a time. 

The  second  collection  of  Public  School  Toems  repre- 
sents the  adolescent  raptures  of  twenty-two  establish- 
ments from  Bradford  to  Eton.  Tney  are  poems  by 
the  young  for  the  enjoyment,  we  presume,  of  the  old. 

It  is  interesting  to  discriminate  the  influences  of  their 
elders  which  these  young  men  nave  so  scrupulously 
absorbed.  Mr.  Ross  Nichols  very  creditably  recol- 
lects, or  perhaps  even  anticipates,  a specimen  of  the 
aquatic  poetry  of  Mr.  Blunden  : 

The  water-vole  swims  by,  dark  fur  agleam, 

Bearing  a reed,  and  nibbles  in  the  scum 
And  disappears,  and  with  a splash  again 
Swims  by  towards  a bank,  where  recent  rain 
Has  flattened  all  the  seeding  grass. 

But  Mr.  Nichols  is  not  content  with  the  quiet  waters. 
He  plunges  with  Mr.  Aldous  Huxley  into  the  slim 
swift  channels  of  the  octosyllabic  couplet.  His 
‘ London  Town  ’ is  altogether  an  alert  and  delightful 
piece  of  work  in  the  enumerative  manner  arc  lamps, 
bland  assistants,  gold  wires  sizzling,  a distant  engine’s 
scream.  His  skill  falters,  as  we  were  bound  to  appre- 
hend— ■“  th’  artistic  shades  ” displeases  us.  It  is 
probable  that,  like  his  prototype,  Mr.  Nichols  will 
betake  himself,  after  further  experiment,  to  the  cult  of 
the  novel,  a form  in  which  his  virtues  they  are 
strictly  non-poetical — will  find  fuller  scope.  The  Sit- 
well mode  of  merging  two  sense-impressions  into  one 
emotion  is  practised  by  Mr.  Gill  : 

Heard  on  the  window,  shrill  chromatic  scales, 

Death,  sharpening  his  finger-nails.  . . 

The  poem  of  Mr.  ].  L.  Gray  suggests  that  a maste- 
rather  than  a pupil  of  the  Edinburgh  High  School 
has  sent  in  that  contribution.  It  is  so  middle-aged 
to  prolong  the  anapaestic  swoonings  of  Swinburne  : 

I have  drunk  of  the  wine  and  must  wander 
Till  the  mountains  are  fallen  and  dead.  . . 

But  for  our  assurance  he  strikes  the  quite  indubitable 
note  of  adolescent  poetry  with  a line  so  cadaverous 
as  “ Clammy  shapes  that  were  maidens  in  bloom.” 
The  most  original  poet  of  this  collection  is  Mr.  P.  C. 
Quenell,  who  sings  out  of  the  entranced  greenery  of 
Berkhamstead.  Serenely  unacquainted  as  he  must  be 
witn  the  precepts  of  the  Imagistes — this  poet  of  fifteen 
was  writing  poetry  as  mature  as  his  present  contribu- 
tions several  years  ago — he  has  put  them  into  practice 
with  more  success  than  Mr.  Aldington,  H.D.,  or  the 
argumentative  Mr.  Flint.  His  vers-libre  . responds 
precisely  to  the  movement  of  his  elfin  sensation.  His 
language  has  not  fallen  under  the  evil  eye  of  cliche. 
You  may  endeavour  to  flee  from  the  accuracy  of  his 
epithets,  but  it  will  overtake  you.  His  Three  Beasts, 
for  instance,  “ like  to  think  they’re  that  smooth  pied 
egg  all  Time’s  intent  on  hatching,”  because  it  gives 
them  ” a replete  and  golden  feeling.”  The  “ wind- 
pushed  squeak  of  trees,”  the  “ lop-sided  bird  on  the 
“ blue  knock-kneed  palings,”  fill  us  with  alarm  lest 
Mr.  Quenell  ever  be  tempted  to  believe  that  birds  may 
not  be  lop-sided,  that  palings  can  be  other  than  knock- 
kneed. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Strong  is  another  Poet  of  the  Nursery. 
But  his  audience  will  be  balder  than  Miss  Fyleman  s 
and  possess  fewer  teeth.  We  can  only  imagine  his 
ironic  rhymes  mumbled  fitly  by  a chorus  of  Thomas 
Hardy  greybeards  in  a cemetery  of  the  Wessex 
uplands.  Each  of  his  ‘ Epitaphs  ’ and  ‘ Dublin 
Days  ’ condenses  with  skill  a grizzled  and  embittered 
thought : 

Bill  Jupp  lies  ’ere,  aged  sixty  year  ; 

From  Tavistock  ’e  came. 

Single  ’e  bided,  and  ’e  wished 
’Is  father’d  done  the  same. 

He  is  among  the  most  real  of  the  Oxford  poets  at  a 
period  when  for  the  first  time  in  their  history  mere 
comparison  with  them  is  not  dispraise.  These  are 
mainly  gallant  verses;  but  such  a poem  as  The  Bird 
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Man  ’ is  a reaction  to  the  decorative  futility  from 
which  Oxford  poetry,  with  such  fierce  labour,  is  now 
at  length  emerging. 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 
An  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  By  Wilhelm  Windel- 
band.  Translated  by  Joseph  McCabe.  Fisher 
Unwin.  21s.  net. 

Studies  in  Christian  Philosophy.  The  Boyle  Lectures, 
1920.  By  W.  R.  Matthews.  Macmillan.  12s.  net. 

PROFESSOR  WINDELBAND’S  book  is  an  ambi- 
tious undertaking.  It  is  an  attempt  in  a volume  of 
350  odd  pages  both  tO'  cover  the  whole  field  of  philoso- 
phy in  a manner  which  will  make  its  problems  intelli- 
gible to  cultivated  people  not  expert  in  its  technicalities 
and  at  the  same  time  to  commend  the  author’s  own 
view  as  to  the  significance  of  philosophy  for  life.  The 
result,  in  the  case  of  a writer  of  such  immense  learning, 
is  necessarily  something  of  a tour  de  force.  In  spite 
of  the  care  with  which  the  subject  matter  is  arranged 
into  a clear  scheme  and  abstruse  language  is  either 
avoided  or  explained,  the  obscurity  of  compression  in- 
evitably substitutes  itself  at  times  for  the  obscurity  of 
technicality;  and  the  layman  in  philosophy  will  find  him- 
self bewildered,  the  expert  unconvinced.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise  in  a work  where  the  problem'  of  free- 
will is  treated  in  5 pages  and  the  whole  philosophy  of 
aesthetics  in  22?  Nevertheless  the  book  is  a coherent 
whole  of  profound  and  accurate  thinking,  many  of  the 
old  philosophic  problems  are  stated  in  a fresh  and  illu- 
minating way,  and  the  author  has  a rare  gift  for  explain- 
ing how  different  schools  of  philosophic  thought  arise 
and  sketching  in  a few  sentences  their  essential  rela- 
tions to  and  diffeiences  from  one  another. 

His  treatment  follows  the  now  almost  inevitable 
dichotomy  of  philosophy  into  questions  of  theoretic 
knowledge  and  questions  of  value,  which  are  here 
called  by  the  cumbrous  but  otherwise  convenient  term 
11  axiological.”  It  is  based  on  the  fundamental  fact 
that,  as  the  author  excellently  puts  it,  “ the  proposi- 
tions which  we  enunciate  are  either  judgments  or  ver- 
dicts.” Under  the  fiist  head  are  considered  problems 
of  being  and  substance,  of  development  and  “ becom- 
ing ” in  space  and  time,  and  of  truth  and  the  validity 
of  knowledge.  Tinder  the  second  head  are  treated 
ethics,  aesthetics  and  religion.  Prof.  Windelband  sees 
clearly,  however,  that  the  concept  of  value  travels  be- 
yond all  the  special  departments  of  human  thought  and 
activity,  and  becomes  the  category  by  which  we  syn- 
thesize the  whole.  Truth,  after  all,  is  itself  logical 
value.  Logical,  ethical  and  aesthetic  values  cover  the 
whole  field  of  values  find  correspond  to  the  three  pro- 
vinces of  the  psychic  life,  presentation  (cognition),  will 
and  feeling.  Religion,  with  its  concept  of  the  sacred, 
does  not  itself  stand  for  a specific  set  of  values,  but  is 
that  which  relates  all  the  others  to  a supra-sensuous 
reality  in  which  they  find  their  harmony  and  ground 
(page  323).  Thus 

philosophy  is  never  detached  from  ideas  of  value.  ...  It 
has  always  claimed  the  right  to  conceive  the  world  in  such 
fashion  that  beyond  all  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  its  phenomena, 
in  its  deepest  depths,  the  appreciations  of  value  are  the  living 
reality  of  the  mind.  Metaphysics  is  the  hypostatisation  of 
ideals,  (p.  40). 

There  remains,  however,  in  the  author  s mind  an  irre- 
concilable dualismi  between  the  temporal  world  of  facts 
and  the  eternal  world  of  ultimate  values.  The  ideal 
constructions  of  metaphysics,  calling  in  the  aid  of  reli- 
gious faith,  may  lift  the  soul  into  the  realities  of  another 
world;  they  cannot  explain  either  the  appearance  or 
the  raison  d’etre  of  this  one.  Thus,  while  Windelband 
is  constrained  to-  admit  the  fact  of  the  strivings  of  the 
human  will  after  the  realisation  of  the  ideal  in  this 
mixed  world  of  time  and  space  and  history,  he  cannot 
see  their  value.  True,  without  the  opposition  between 
the  ideal  and  the  actual  there  would  be  nothing  for  the 
will  to  do;  but  then  why  should  the  will  have  to  persist 
in  its  apparently  hopeless  task?  Contemplation  is  the 


better  part,  in  which  “ the  values  of  eternity  are  re- 
vealed.” So  in  the  end  the  author  forsakes  Christian 
for  Hellenic  idealism. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Matthews’s  Boyle  Lectures  are  a work  of 
much  more  limited  scope  and  intention.  They  are  an 
attempt  to  set  forth  the  general  philosophic  postulates 
of  Christian  theism.  They  aim  not  at  proving  directly 
the  truth  ol  the  Christian  doctrine  of  God,  but  rather 
at  presenting  it  as  philosophically  ‘‘a  live  option  ” — at 
answering  the  main  intellectual  objections,  and  stating 
the  main  arguments  in  its  favour.  In  his  preface  the 
author  promises  a further  series  of  lectures  on  Revela- 
tion and  Incarnation.  The  present  volume  is  essentially 
preliminary  to  an  intellectual  exposition  of  the  Christian 
faith  as  a whole.  As  such  it  is  an  interesting  and  im- 
portant piece  of  work.  In  conjunction  with  three  recent 
sets  of  Gifford  Lectures  (Prof.  Pringle  Pattison’s,  Prof. 
Sorley’s,  and  Prof.  Webb’s)  it  marks  a reaction  in 
English  philosophy  towards  an  essentially  Christian 
conception  of  God  which  is  worthy  of  more  serious  at- 
tention that  it  has  generally  received.  Mr.  Matthews’s 
book  has  the  advantage  of  being  less  technical  and  diffi- 
cult than  those  of  the  other  philosophers  mentioned, 
though  of  course  it  does  not  attempt  to  cover  the  same 
extent  of  philosophic  ground,  while  it  relates  its  con- 
clusions more  explicitly  to  the  traditional  faith  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Like  the  others,  however,  Mr.  Mat- 
thews lays  strong  emphasis  on  the  impressive  fact  of 
man’s  consciousness  of  moral  values  and  their  validity. 

It  is  really  on  the  validity  of  these  values  that  the 
modern  argument  for  theism  mainly  rests.  The  con- 
sideration of  their  nature  may  enable  us  b>  go  beyond 
Professor  Windelband  in  relating  the  actual  world  of 
time  and  history  to  the  eternal  world  of  the  ideal.  He 
is  obliged  in  the  end  to  turn  away  from  this  world  alto- 
gether in  the  search  for  reality,  just  because  he  places 
a higher  value  on  contemplation  than  on  moral  activity. 
But  if  the  highest  value  of  which  we  can  be  conscious 
is  the  love  which  can  only  fulfil  itself  through  the  moral 
struggle  against  evil  and  through  the  self-sacrifice  in- 
volved by  it,  we  can  go  much  further  than  he  does  in 
making  sense  of  the  universe  as  a whole.  Further,  we 
begin  to  see  in  principle  why  evil  itself  is  our  element  in 
a world  whose  end  is  the  good,  a paradox  which  all 
other  philosophies  must  leave  as  an  ultimate  and  in- 
soluable  antinomy. 

But  perhaps  Mr.  Matthews’s  most  original  contribu- 
tion to  his  subject  is  an  illuminating  discussion  of  the 
Christian  idea  of  creation.  He  here  criticizes  a formid- 
able consensus  of  philosophic  opinion,  in  which  even 
Prof.  Pringle  Pattison  would  join,  that  we  cannot  think 
of  God  creating  or  causing  the  existence  of  spirits  which 
themselves  have  the  power  of  free-will  and  real  creation. 
He  makes  an  apparently  successful  attempt  to  show 
from'  our  experience  that  such  an  idea  is  quite  conceiv- 
able as  well  as  essential  to  Christianity,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  rejects  the  traditional  doctrine  of  a 
creation  of  the  world  in  time.  Attention  may  also  be 
drawn  to  Mr.  Matthews’s  discriminating  attempt  in 
Lecture  II.  to  answer  the  much-asked  question,  What 
is  Christianity?  The  least  satisfactory  part  of  his 
work  is  his  criticism  of  Absolute  Idealism,  wherein  he 
merely  repeats  the  stock  arguments  of  its  opponents 
without  any  attempt  to  recognise  the  value  of  its  essen- 
tially religious  inspiration. 

Fiction 

Youth  and  the  Bright  Medusa.  By  Willa  Cather. 

Heinemann.  7s.  net. 

AMONG  the  abundant  autumn  harvests  of  fiction, 
here  stands  out  a real  book;  one  that  would  have 
been  perfectly  safe  from'  inclusion  in  Lamb’s  bibha 
a.-biblia;  and  it  is  an  agreeable  relief  to  escape  from  the 
general  level  of  the  slipshod,  the  amateurish,  or  the 
glib  into  the  work  of  an  author  who  knows,  loves  and 
respects  her  craft.  Oddly  enough,  the  weakest  part, 
by  far,  of  this  collection  of  eight  stories,  is  the  opening 
of  the  first  one.  Had  other  distractions  been  at  hand, 
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one  might  well  have  laid  the  volume  aside,  after  glanc- 
ing through  the  first  fifty  pages  or  so,  and  forgotten 
ever  to  take  it  up  again.  The  ‘ Vie  de  Boh&me  ’ flav- 
our of  this  account  of  the  amour  of  a painter  and  a 
singer  is  more  than  a little  stale,  the  improprieties 
rather  too  deliberate;  while  the  whole  feeling  of  the 
excrescent  ballooning'  scene  on  Coney  Island  is  sugges- 
tive of  the  cinema.  It  is  all  quite  lively  and  nicely 
written,  and  beyond  that  nothing.  One’s  interest  is 
chiefly  aroused  by  an  engaging  portrait  of  a bull-terrier. 
There  is  hardly  a hint  of  how  good  the  close  of  this 
very  tale  is  going  to  be;  still  less  of  the  merits  of  the 
remainder  of  the  book.  Granted  that  the  author  haunts 
the  mouldering  lodges  of  the  past  with  some  persist- 
ence, where  poetical  effects  are  more  easily  obtained 
than  in  more  luminous  places.  Her  choice  of  the 
reminiscent  method  is  perfectly  legitimate.  Turgenev 
and  Maupassant,  to  whom  she  owes  so  much,  both 
made  a free  use  of  it  in  some  of  their  most  moving 
work;  and  Willa  Cather  is  peculiarly  successful  in  her 
exploration  of  these  regions.  The  luxurious  melan- 
choly of  old  memories,  of  the  enthusiasm  and  poigant 
joys  and  griefs  of  youth,  clings  to  her  pages.  We 
should  have  been  sorry  not  to  have  persevered  in  their 
reading. 

Charm,  however,  though  perhaps  the  chief  of  the 
author’s  weapons,  stands  by  no  means  alone.  In  her 
armoury  are  a keen  appreciation  of  the  characters  of 
her  world — largely  the  world  of  the  artist  and  dilettante 
— a deep  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  a delicate 
sense  of  beauty.  In  ‘ The  Diamond  Mine  ’ we  have 
a most  sympathetic  and  humorously  touching  account 
of  the  life  of  a famous  singer;  a hard  working,  easy 
going,  amiable  woman,  accidentally  possessed  of  a 
glorious  voice;  preyed  upon  by  her  greedy  and  ineffec- 
tive family,  and  other  hangers-on;  the  victim-  of  a series 
of  disastrous  marriages;  yet  always  genial,  always  in- 
curably optimistic,  despite  her  many  disillusionments. 

‘ The  Gold  Slipper  ’ and  ‘ Scandal  ’ introduces  us  to  a 
pritna  donna  of  another  type,  younger,  shrewder, 
greatly  more  of  an  artist — the  fascinating  Kitty  Ayr- 
shire. ‘ Paul’s  Case  ’ is  a tragic  study  of  a boy  born 
into  the  wrong  environment,  or  perhaps  into  the  wrong 
world  altogether.  ‘ A Death  in  the  Desert  ’ shows  the 
havoc  that  may  be  wrought,  without  actual  intention, 
by  a careless,  life-loving  man,  when  he  possesses  that 
singular  attractiveness  for  almost  every  kind  of  woman 
which  is  fortunately  rare  among  men.  ‘ The  Sculptor’s 
Funeral  ’ and  ‘ A Wagner  Matin6e  ’ are  only  sketches,' 
but  sketches  of  uncommon  sharpness  and  accomplish- 
ment; indeed  the  whole  collection  is  one  that  can  be 
often  re-read,  and  with  increasing  admiration.  Willa 
Cather  is  announced  by  her  publishers  as  one  of  the 
best  of  the  short-story  writers  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement;  and  it  is  an 
ideal  pleasure  to  find  that  she  confines  herself  to  the 
speech  common  to  her  country  and  ours,  avoiding 
that  constant  use  of  ephemeral  slang  which  makes  many 
American  books  so  puzzling  and  jarring  to  English 
readers. 


Venetian  Lovers.  By  Philip  Gibbs.  Hutchinson. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

Thirteen  All  Told.  By  Beatrice  Harraden.  Methuen. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Latchkey  Ladies.  By  M.  Grant.  Heinemann.  7s.  net. 

GIVEN  a post-war  international  situation,  a restau- 
rant in  a foreign  city,  a group  of  Greek  and 
Armenian  merchants,  a young  French  staff  officer  in 
uniform,  a Russian  General,  three  greasy  Poles, 
four  chattering  Austrian  girls,  and  seven  Levantine 
Jews  with  their  womenfolk,  and  Sir  Philip  Gibbs  will 
treat  us  to  any  number  of  fairly  good  short  storiesi. 
But  he  must  have  his  “ properties,”  to  give  an 
effect  of  a gay  motley  shifting  cosmopolitan  crowd. 
For  he  is  still  a journalist,  sincere,  brilliant, 
humane — and  his  tales  do  not  cause  that  quick 


gasp  of  amazed  pleasure  at  the  end,  which  is  our 
involuntary  tribute  to  perfect  achievement.  The  plots 
are  rather  commonplace ; and  the  characters  too  sub- 
ordinate to  an  atmosphere  always  semi-political.  By 
far  the  best  of  them  is  the  ‘ Madonna  of  the  Hungry 
Child,’  in  which  art  and  reality  are  pitfully  mingled  to 
show  us  how  an  aristocratic  young  Viennese  girl  of 
to-day  is  careless  how  she  steals  from  a friend  or  sells 
herself  in  a cate  of  “ light  music  and  lighter  love,”  if 
thereby  she  can  squeeze  a little  food  for  her  brothers  and 
sisters  from  the  laughing  desperate  City  of  Death.  ‘ A 
Chateau  in  Picardy,’  too,  is  an  ironic  revelation  of  how 
the  French  of  the  ruined  villages  “cherish”  the 
memories  of  the  English  officers  who  were  once  billeted 
on  them.  The  author  of  ‘ Venetian  Lovers  ’ can  as 
little  bear  that  a stray  illusion  about  the  war  should  be 
at  large  in  England,  as  St.  George  could  have  borne 
unmoved  the  tidings  of  a dragon  he  had  overlooked. 

Miss  Beatrice  Harraden,  in  another  volume  of  short 
stories,  ‘ Thirteen  All  Told,’  is  equally  dependent  on  a 
supply  of  “ properties,”  but  hers  are  entirely  senti- 
mental : a broken  fiddle,  an  old  house  haunted  by  chil- 
dren’s voices,  a clarionet-player  and  the  portrait  of  a 
dead  wife  and  the  little  grey  home  in  the  west  ...  . 

all  good  things  in  their  way,  but  in  this  instance  with  a 
slight  mustiness  arising  from  them,  which  might  well  be 
the  aroma  of  old-world  fragrance  on  the  turn.  And 
surely  two  normal  twentieth-century  men  in  bluff  and 
hearty  conversation  do  not  express  themselves  with  such 
phrases  as  : “ Mine  has  been  the  fault  all  through  ” and 
‘ ‘ You  put  a brave  heart  into  me!”  On  the  whole 
‘ Thirteen  All  Told  ’ is  a book  of  which  you  might  well 
say,  reversing  a stereotyped  compliment,  that  once  put 
down,  it  is  impossible  to  pick  up  again.  Stacy  Aumo- 
nier,  Katherine  Mansfield  and  John  Russell  have  set  too 
high  a standard  of  short  stories,  within  the  last  year, 
for  us  to  be  as  easily  satisfied  as  of  old. 

‘ Latchkey  Ladies  ’ is  a novel  belonging  to  the  “ New 
Daring  ’’.group.  We  have  had,  in  drama,  the  New  Sin, 
and  also  the  New  Morality ; the  New  Daring  is  in  the 
frank  and  defiant  discovery  that  defiance  itself  is  out-of- 
date  for  a woman ; that  it  is  old-fashioned  to  desire 
emphatic  independence  ; and  that  what  her  forlorn  spirit 
most  desperately  wants  is  a husband,  home  and  child. 
Girlish  dreams  are  of  good  wearing  material,  after  all. 
“ What  the  serpent  really  tempted  Eve  with,”  Anne 
Carey  said  gloomily,  “ was  a latchkey.  Anne  Carey 
is  the  heroine  of  the  novel — and  the  only  dull  person  in 
it.  This  is  so  often  the  heroine’s  fate.  Perhaps  be- 
cause the  exigencies  of  plot  compel  her  to-  have  misfor- 
tunes  there  are  no  books  to  be  written  about  happy 

people — and  misfortunes  induce  meditations,  and  medi- 
tations . . . well,  anyway,  Anne  is  dull.  But  the  other 
superfluous  women  of  all  ranks  and  ages  are  remarkably 
vivid  studies  in  discontent  and  restlessness.  Especially 
that  grubby  beautiful  lying  little  guttersnipe  without  a 
soul,  Petunia  Garry,  whose  love  affair  and  subsequent 
marriage  with  the  infatuated  Robert  Wentworth  make  the 
gem  of  the  book.  Major  Wentworth  is  of  ponderously 
good  family,  so  that— “ if  after  marriage  she  tripped  up 
among  the  Anglo-Saxon  roots  of  her  relations-in-law, 
Robert  would  have  only  himself  to  blame.” 

The  author  may  be  accused  of  dragging  in  accounts 
of  wartime  work  in  a Canadian  office,  and  teaching  in  a 
children’s  school,  because  these  experiences  are  palpably 
her  own,  and  she  is  unable  otherwise  to  rid  herself  of 
them — which  is  only  as  much  excuse  as  serving  mint- 
sauce  with  dressed  crab  because  there  happened  to  be 
some  mint  in  the  larder. 


or  White.  By  Sherwood  Anderson.  Cape.  8s.  6d. 
net. 

'HE  American  author  of  this  novel  tells  the  story 
of  the  rapid  development  of  a town  in  Ohio,  and 
ire  particularly  of  the  part  played  in  that  develop- 
nt  by  Hugh  McVey.  McVey  was  born  in  a little 
le  of  a town  stuck  on  a mud  bank  on  the  western 
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shore  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  state  of  Missouri,” 
dragged  up  motherless  by  a drunken  father  in  sur- 
roundings of  unparalleled  squalor,  and  lei t to  his  own 
devices  at  the  age  of  eleven.  His  manner  ol  existence 
as  a child  had  left  him  lazy  and  lethargic,  with  a slow, 
stupid  mind.  But  while  he  was  apprenticed  to  the 
local  stationmaster,  during  which  period  he  lived  “ in,” 
h-*  learnt  from  that  worthy’s  wile  how  to  read,  write 
and  add,  and  stimulated  by  her  interest  in  him  and 
her  tales  of  fair  cities  in  the  eastern  states  whence  she 
came,  set  himself  to  conquer  his  laziness  and  overcome 
the  stigma  conveyed  in  the  name  poor  white 
trash  ” conferred  upon  him  and  his  like.  Ihe  story 
of  his  lonely  progress,  of  how  he  was  misunderstood 
by  men  and  himself  misunderstood  women;  how  the 
studies  which  he  undertook  merely  to  occupy  his  wan- 
dering mind  led  eventually  to  his  invention  of  agricul- 
tural machinery  that  made  his  name  and  fortune  and 
those  of  the  town  in  which  he  settled;  how  he  at 
length  married,  and  of  his  misconception  but  final 
understanding  of  matrimonial  complexities,  are  here 
told  vividly  and  well,  with  much  clever  and  concise 
character  drawing.  The  picture  of  the  little  settlement 
of  Bidwell  which  suddenly  sprang  into  a large  town 
and  of  the  petty  jealousies  and  intrigues  of  its  dollar- 
scrambling  inhabitants  is  divertingly  drawn.  It  seems 
improbable,  nevertheless,  that  a youth  so  congenitally 
dull-witted  should  have  developed  as  he  did,  and 
become  an  inventor  of  mechanical  appliances.  Nor  is 
our  incredulity  lessened  by  the  diffidence  that  marked 
his  relations  with  women,  or  his  altogether  unbelievable 
ignorance  of  sex  and  childlike  wonderment  at  its  mani- 
festations. Life  in  such  surroundings  as.  were  his  lot 
does  not  leave  the  simplest  person  so  innocent  and 
ingenuous  as  he  somehow  contrived  to  remain.  Far 
truer  and  more  subtle  is  the  description  of  the  adoles- 
cence of  Clara— whom  Hugh  eventually  married— and 
of  the  manner  in  which,  by  accident  at  first,  then  by 
design,  knowledge  came  to  her.  The  whole  novel  is 
well-written  and  thoroughly  worth  reading. 


Shorter  Notices 


The  Fifth  Division  in  the  Great  War.  By  Brigadier-General 
A.  H.  Hussey  and  Major  D.  S.  Inman.  Nisbet.  15s.  net. 
General  Hussey  tells  us  the  story  of  one  of  the  old  Expedi- 
tionary Force  divisions  which  fought  in  every  great  battle  from 
Mons  to  the  Armistice  and  in  four-and-a-half  years  of  war  was 
engaged  on  almost  every  sector  of  the  British  front  between 
Ypres  and  the  Somme,  including  a diversion  to  Italy,  which  came 
as  a welcome  change  from  the  mud  and  strain  and  heavy  casua  - 
ties  of  the  Third  Battle  of  Ypres.  . 

What  Britain  owes  to  those  old  Expeditionary  Force  divisions 
can  never  be  over-estimated.  General  Hussey  says,  speaking  o 
the  first  sixty  days  of  the  war,  “ the  men  fought  stubbornly,  lost 
trenches  were  recovered,  heavy  shelling,  wet,  and  exhaustion 
were  borne  unflinchingly,  and  a standard  of  human  endurance 
established  that  no  one  hitherto  thought  possible.  T hus  was 
the  standard  set  to  which  the  Territorial  and  New  Army  divi- 
sions so  nobly  conformed  when  in  their  turn  they  came  across 
the  water  to  face  the  manifold  horrors  of  modern  war. 

General  Hussey’s  account  of  operations  in  which  the  bitth 
Division  took  part  is  clear,  concise,  and  easy  to  follow  on  the 
numerous  maps  with  which  this  book  is  provided.  We  would 
draw  special  attention  to  the  fighting  by  which  the  Fifth  Divi- 
sion saved  the  situation  in  front  of  the  forest  of  Nieppe  in  April, 

1 018  and  stopped  the  German  thrust  on  Hazebrouck,  as  an 
example  of  how  important  a r6le  a good  division  can  play  when 
led  by  a first-rate  commander  who  knows  his  own  mind. 

The  Thirteenth  Hussars  in  the  Great  War.  By  Sir  Mortimer 
Durand.  Blackwood.  42s.  net. 

In  ‘ The  Thirteenth  Hussars  in  the  Great  War  Sir  Mortimer 
Durand  and  his  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
produced  a sumptuous  and  worthy  memorial  of  the  deeds  of  a 
regiment  which  was  one  of  the  few  of  our  cavalry  regiments  to 
make  a mounted  attack  in  the  Great  War.  During  General 
Maude’s  advance  on  Baghdad  in  1917  ^e  13th  Hussars  charged 
•■he  Turks  at  Lajj,  losing  more  men  than  they  did  in  the  famous 


charge  of  the  Eight  Brigade  at  Balaclava.  Again,  at  lekrit,  in 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  two  squadrons  of  the  13th  charged 
Turkish  trenches  in  close  co-cperation  with  an  infantry  attack  111 
circumstances  which  are  deserving  of  examination  by  students  of 
cavalry  tactics.  We  suggest,  for  their  consideration,  that  if  the 
mounted  attack  at  'lekrit  had  been  carried  out  by  the  whole  of 
the  7th  Cavalry  Brigade,  supported  by  the  6th  Cavalry  Brigade, 
the  consequences  might  well  have  been  the  sui render  of  two 
Turkish  divisions,  and  that  the  losses  incurred  would  have  been 
less  than  those  suffered  by  an  infantry  brigade  in  a normal 
assault.  The  opportunity  was  offered  for  close  battlefield  co-ope- 
ration of  all  three  arms  on  a considerable  scale  : the  13th  Hussars 
played  their  part  well,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  a failure 
elsewhere  to  realise  the  possibilities.  As  a model  of  how  cavalry 
should  be  used  in  such  a theatre  of  war  as  Mesopotamia,  we 
invite  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  account  of  the  operations  in 
which  the  last  Turkish  Army  in  the  field  was  destroyed  by  the 
1st  Indian  Army  Corps  and  two  cavalry  brigades,  the  whole 
under  command  of  Lieut-General  Sir  Alexander  Cobbe,  V.C. 
The  last  scene  of  the  last  act  of  the  Turkish  tragedy  was  the 
storming  by  the  13th  Hussars  of  Richardson’s  Bluff  during  the 
battle  of  Kala  Sherghat,  which  effectually  isolated  the  'I  urkish 
Army  from  possibility  of  relief.  this  bold  and  well-conceived 
attack  succeeded  fully  because  fire  and  movement  were  adequately 
combined  to  bring  the  regiment  rapidly  in  position  to  dismount 
close  to  the  enemy  and  make  the  bayonet  attack  which  over- 
whelmed him. 

Fifty  Years  of  Electricity.  By  J.  A.  Fleming,  F.R.S.  Wireless 
Press.  30s.  net. 

This  work  is  intended  by  its  author  to  place  before  the  general 
reader  a survey  of  progress  in  electricity  and  to  serve  as  a hand- 
book to  junior  students.  The  latter  class  will,  no  doubt,  find 
convenient  the  amply  illustrated  conspectus  of  inventions  in  this 
somewhat  bulky  volume  ; it  would  be  even  more  useful  if  there 
were  a list  of  the  hundred  odd  plates  and  hundred-and-sixty  figures 
in  the  text,  which  are  not  numbered  consecutively,  but  in  a 
series  that  begins  afresh  with  each  chapter.  The  general  reader 
will  here  and  there  feel  the  lack  of  a glossary  of  technical  terms, 
unless  he  is  of  a mechanical  turn  of  mind  and  already  familial 
with  the  subjects  dealt  with,  which  are  telegraphs  and  telephones, 
lighting,  heating,  and  power,  together  with  forty  pages  on  theory 
and  measurements  ; but  it  needs  no  technical  knowledge  to  fol- 
low with  interest  most  of  the  tale  told  by  the  author,  who  played 
a large  part  in  the  developments  which  it  chronicles. 

The  first  chapter  of  The  Lures  of  London,  by  Sophie 
Cole  (Mills  & Boon,  5s.)  prepares  the  reader  for  the  worst. 
But  the  author,  having,  as  he  says,  mounted  her  hosby- 
horse  “ with  glee,”  is  so  evidently  enjoying  herself  that  she  may 
almost  be  forgiven.  She  gives  her  impressions  and  experiences 
of  London  in  the  form  of  letters  written  by  an  old  bachelor,  the 
Honourable  George  ” to  his  Agatha.  In  these  letters  he  describes 
his  wanderings,  accompanied  by  his  landlady ; and,  thoug 
Agatha  is  undoubtedly  to  be  pitied,  she  may,  with  the  help 
of  a lively  sense  of  humour,  have  found  something  to  amuse 
and  entertain  her  in  the  somewhat  wordy  and  facetious  epistles 
of  which  the  book  exists. 


To  those  who  practise  or  take  interest  in  the  embroiderer  s 
art  Samplers  and  Stitches,  by  Mrs.  Archibald  Christie  (Batsford, 
2«  net)  will  be  a delight.  It  is  a comprehensive  work,  going 
fully  into  details  of  stitch,  fabric,  and  design.  It  is  attractively 
illustrated,  some  of  the  reproductions  of  samplers  being  particu- 
larly pleasing,  and  there  are  a great  many  diagrams  of  the  different 
stitches  with  practical  instructions  for  their  working.  Books  on 
needlework  other  than  mere  catalogues  or  advertising  pamphlets 
are  few  enough  to  make  the  appearance  of  any  serious  work  on 
the  subject  welcome.  Doubly  welcome,  therefore  is  a careful, 
authoritative,  and  tasteful  volume  like  this  to  which  Mrs. 
Christie  and  her  publishers  have  obviously  devoted  much  care. 
It  would  make  a charming  present  for  women  (are  there  any 
left?)  who  like  to  enrich  their  homes  with  patient  and  elaborate 
needlework. 

The  Economic  History  of  Ireland  from  the  Union  to  the 
Famine,  by  G.  O’Brien  (Longmans,  21s.  net)  is  a very  complete 
and  on  the  whole  impartial  account  of  the  conditions  of  Irish 
economic  life  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  _lt 
was  in  these  years  that  the  foundations  of  discontent  were  laid, 
and  that  the  English  Government,  believing  in  all  good  faith 
that  measures  which  were  of  advantage  to  farmers  and  manu- 
facturers in  this  country  would  be  of  equal  benefit  to  Irelan  , 
made  its  greatest  mistakes.  Dr.  O’Brien  has  made  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  pamphlet  literature  of  the  pen°^’  an^ 
though  he  may  sometimes  attach  too  much  importance  to  th 
Z Statements  of  fact,  they  are  invaluable  as  representing 
opinion.  We  are  glad  to  see  an  account  of  the  short-lived  but 
very  important  Ralabine  experiment,  which  might  have  anti- 
cipated the  work  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  by  half  a century  in 
the  region  of  agricultural  co-operation.  The  dismal  tragedy 
the  famine  is  admirably  recounted,  and  the  story  of  the  cur- 
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rency  troubles,  till  in  1826  the  difference  between  English  and 
Irish  money  was  abolished,  is  not  without  interest  and  instruc- 
tion for  the  financiers  of  to-day  who  are  struggling  with  the 
difficulties  of  depreciated  paper  money.  Dr.  O’Brien  is  in  his 
writing  as  free  from  political  bias  as  an  Irishman  can  be,  and 
his  book  should  receive  careful  attention  from  everyone  who 
takes  an  interest  in  the  settlement  of  Irish  affairs. 

The  collection  of  tapestries  owned  by  the  Spanish  Crown  is 
renowned  for  its  matchless  wealth  in  masterpieces  of  the  loom, 
the  greater  part  of  them  in  a state  of  dazzling  freshness,  as  if 
untouched  by  time.  It  is,  however,  for  reasons  that  will  be 
evident,  but  little  known  and  has  been  little  illustrated.  On  that 
account  The  Spanish  Royal  Tapestries,  by  Albert  F.  Calvert 
(Lane,  15s.  net),  in  which  a considerable  selection  of  these 
wonderful  hangings  is  reproduced,  is  an  acceptable  addition  to 
‘ The  Spanish  Series  ’ to  which  it  belongs.  But  its  value  is  not 
a little  impaired  by  the  fact  that  the  illustrations,  although  on 
the  whole  well  executed,  are  unhappily  in  most  cases  too  small 
to  serve  as  more  than  a mere  index  of  subject  and  design.  The 
text  of  the  book,  moreover,  like  so  many  of  its  predecessors, 
suffers  from  carelessness  and  want  of  scholarly  method  ; and  its 
information  is  uncertain.  The  remarkable  statement  that  “ the 
Golden  Age  of  mediaeval  tapestry  opened  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury when  Raphael  began  his  cartoons  ” will,  however,  be  suffi- 
cient to  put  most  readers  on  their  guard. 

The  Ghost  Girl,  by  Mary  Marlowe  (Collins,  7s.  6d.  net),  is  an 
Australian  story,  a very  creditable  production  for  a first  novel. 
It  is  a little  unsophisticated,  its  hero  is  too  heroic,  and  its 
heroine  is  of  the  kittenish  order ; but  the  author  has  not  suc- 
cumbed to  the  temptation  to  make  the  English  aristocratic 
visitor  ridiculous,  even  if  he  is  to  be  the  temporarily  successful 
rival  of  the  hero.  It  is  well  worth  reading  for  the  atmosphere 
of  Australia  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  a quite  respectable  story 
and  some  skill  in  writing. 

The  Fool,  by  H.  C.  Bailey  (Methuen,  7s.  6d.  net)  is  an  attempt 
to  set  forth  the  character  and  achievements  of  the  first  of  the 
Plantagenets,  Henry  II.,  in  the  form  of  a series  of  short  episodes 
in  which  his  court  jester  plays  a leading  part.  It  was  Henry’s 
task  to  establish  the  reign  of  law  in  England,  and  in  doing  so 
he  came  into-  collision  with  Becket,  who  duly  appears  in  these 
stories.  Historically,  the  author  gives  an  able  portrait  of  the 
men  and  the  times,  and  as  his  adventures  are  interesting  and 
his  fighting  good,  while  the  Wardour  Street  element  is  reduced 
to  a minimum,  we  must  congratulate  Mr.  Bailey  on  a great 
success  in  a difficult  task. 

Joah  the  Lover,  by  Dorota  Flatau  (Hutchison,  8s.  6d.  net),  is 
pure  melodrama  from  start  to  finish.  The  son  of  a Highland 
chieftain  with  some  Spanish  blood  falls  under  the  spell  of  a 
gypsy  beauty,  runs  away  with  her,  and  becomes  a noted  pirate. 
At  last  he  is  captured,  and  after  some  scenes  between  the  gypsy 
and  the  Prince  Regent,  Joab  the  Lover  is  liberated  and  returns 
to  the  Highlands.  The  book  is  uncontaminated  by  a single 

touch  of  observation  or  realism. 

Prisoners  of  State,  by  E.  Shaw-Cowley  (Lane,  7s.  6d.  net)  is 
an  argument,  in  the  shape  of  a story,  for  allowing  children  born 
in  adultery  to  be  legitimised  by  the,  subsequent  marriage  of 
their  parents  when  they  are  free  to  do  so.  “ Nolumus  leges 
Angliae  mutare,”  a resolution  six  centuries  old  on  the  subject, 
is,  it  appears,  no  longer  to  the  mind  of  our  reformers.  As  a 
story  it  is  quite  up  to  the  level  of  the  late  Mr.  Garvice. 

Renewal,  by  M.  E.  Francis  (Allen  & Unwin,  8s.  6d.  net), 
describes  life  on  a farm  after  the  war.  An  attractive  and  able 
young  lady,  engaged  as  a land-girl,  not  only  establishes  her 
position  but  conquers  the  affection  of  the  young  farmer  and  of 
his  mother.  But  at  the  last  moment  the  past  comes  between 
them,  and  only  after  much  tribulation  are  the  young  couple 
brought  together.  It  is  a well-told  story — from  the  Roman 
Catholic  point  of  view. 

What  Woman  Wishes,  by  A.  M.  Ludovici  (Hutchinson,  8s.  6d. 
net),  tells  how  a great  revival  of  a Tory-Nietzchist  party  was 
first  set  on  its  feet  by  the  adhesion  of  “ Jimper,”  a sturdy 
Cockney  girl  from  Netting  Dale,  and  .then  nearly  destroyed  by 
the  passion  of  its  leader,  Lord  Chiddingly,  for  her.  The  situa- 
tion is  saved  by  Chiddingly ’s  father,  whose  appeal  to  Jimper 
brings  about  the  final  catastrophe.  The  book  will  be  found 
amusing  by  those  who  are  interested  in  politics  and  do  not  take 
them  too  seriously. 

Messrs.  Sotheby  are  selling  next  week  (Nov.  7 — No.  10)  the 
fifth  portion  of  the  stock  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  J.  Leighton,  consist- 
ing of  a few  manuscripts,  some  early  printed  books,  a number  of 
fine  bindings,  an  exceptional  number  of  important  contributions 
to  English  literature  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
turies, and  some  early  French  literature.  Among  the  more  notable 
of  these  are  first  editions  of  the  Brontes,  a set  bound  uniformly  ; 
first  editions  of  Sir  Walter  in  original  state  ; a copv  of  the  1538 
English  New  Testament,  a very  rare  book;  Palgrave’s  L’esclar- 
cissement  de  langue  fratifoyse  (1530)  ; Adamson’s  ‘ Muse’s  Wel- 
come,’ a royal  dedication  copy;  Boccaccio’s  Fall  of  Princes  (1527), 
and  several  other  of  his  works;  Daniel’s  Works  (1623''-  Grafton’s 
Chronicle  (1569)  ; James  I.’s  Dccmonologie  (1597)  ; the  1674 
quarto  ‘ Macbeth,’  and  others.  The  MSS.  are  a Bullarium,  a 
Brut,  and  14th  cent.  Horae.  There  are  comparatively  few  In- 
cunabula, the  greater  part  of  the  books  belonging  to  the  first  half 
of  the  16th  century — a period  to  which  collectors  are  beginning 
to  turn  their  attention. 


Books  Received 


ESSAYS  AND  BELLES  LETTRES 

Charles  Eisen.  By  Vera  Salomons.  Eighteenth  Century  French  Book  Illus- 
trators. Burapus  : 28s.  net. 

Collected  Papers  of  Sir  A.  W.  Ward.  Vol.  Ill  Literary  (1).  31s.  6d.  net. 
Vol.  IV,  Literary  (2).  31s.  6d.  net.  Vol.  V,  Travel  and  Miscellaneous. 
36s.  net.  Cambridge  University  Press. 

Essai  Sur  l’Art  Decoratif  Francais  Moderne.  By  Gabriel  Mourev.  Paris  : 
Librairie  Ollendorff  : fr.  15. 

Hellenism  and  Christianity.  By  Edwyn  Bevan.  Allen  & Unwin  : 12s.  6d.  net. 

Lautrec.  By  Gustave  Coquiot.  Paris,  Librairie  Ollendorff  : fr.  15. 

Letters  to  My  Grandson  on  the  World  About  Him.  By  the  Hon.  Stephen 
Coleridge.  Mills  & Boon  : 4s.  net. 

Sculpture  of  To-day.  Vol.  II.  Bv  Kineton  Parkes.  Chapman  & Hall* 
24s.  net. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 

An  Administrator  in  the  Making.  By  James  Saumarez  Mann.  1893—1920 
Edited  by  his  Father.  Longmans  : 16s.  net. 

Autobiography  of  an  Indian  Princess.  By  the  Maharani  of  Cooch  Behar 
Murray  : 12s.  net. 

Cricket  and  Cricketers.  By  Colonel  Philip  Trevor.  Chapman  & Hall  * 
12s.  6d.  net. 

Days  and  Ways  of  an  Old  Bohemian.  By  Major  Fitzzroy  Gardner.  Murray  * 
16s.  net. 

D.  A.  Thomas,  Viscount  Rhonda.  By  His  Daughter  and  Others.  Long- 
mans : 21s.  net. 

From  Waterloo  to  the  Marne.  By  Count  Pietro  Orsi.  Collins  : 15s.  net 

Other  Days.  By  J.  W.  Leigh.  Fisher  Unwin  : 18s.  net. 

The  Collected  Historical  Works  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave.  Vols.  VI, 
VH  and  VIII.  Edited  by  his  Son,  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave.  Cam- 
bridge University  Press  : 42s.  net  each. 

The  Influence  of  the  Sea  on  the  Political  History  of  Japan.  By  Vice- 
Admiral  G.  A.  Ballard,  C.B.  Murray  : 18s.  net. 

The  Inns  and  Taverns  of  “ Pickwick.”  By  B.  W.  Matz.  Cecil  Palmer  : 
10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Private  Character  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  By  Frederick  Chamberlin. 
Lane  : 18s.  net. 

The  Truth  About  Burns.  By  D.  McNaught.  Glasgow,  Maclehose  Jackson-: 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Twenty  Years  in  Roumania.  By  Maud  Parkinson.  Allen  & Unwin  : 10s.  6d. 
net. 

Wii;le  I Remember.  By  Stephen  McKenna.  Butterworth  : 21s.  net. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Militarism  after  the  War.  By  Dr.  V.  H.  Rutherford.  Swarthmore  Press  • 
6s.  net. 

Relativity  and  Gravitation.  Edited  by  J.  Malcolm  Bird.  Methuen  : 8s.  6d. 
net. 

Sex  and  Common  Sense.  By  A.  Maude  Royden.  Hurst  and  Blackett  : 4s.  6d. 
net. 

The  Economics  of  Everyday  Life.  By  Sir  Henry  Penson.  Part  II.  Cam- 
bridge University  Press  : 4s.  net. 

The  Present  Law  of  Abuse  of  Legal  Procedure.  By  Percy  H.  Winfield. 
Cambridge  University  Press  : 18s.  net. 

The  Process  of  Man's  Becoming.  By  “ Quaestor  Vitae.”  Duckworth  : 8s. 
net. 

The  Psychology  of  Society.  By  Morris  Guisberg.  Methuen  : 5s.  net. 

Women  in  the  Socialist  State.  By  Mrs.  H ,M.  Swanv/ick.  International 
Bookshops  : 3s.  6d.  net. 


VERSE  AND  DRAMA 

Angels  and  Ministers.  By  Laurence  Housman.  Popular  Edition.  Cape  : 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Azrael.  Chelsea  Publishing  Company  : 2s.  6d.  net. 

Farewell  to  Poesy.  By  W.  H.  Davies.  Cape  : 2s.  6d.  net. 

Hymen.  By  H.  D.  The  Egoist  Press  : 3s.  net. 

I Bhreasail.  A Book  of  Lyrics.  By  Daniel  Corkery.  Elkin  Mathews  : 5s. 
net.  . 

In  Many  Keys.  By  Millicent  Wedmore.  Elkin  Mathews  : 3s.  6d.  net. 
Selected  Poems  of  Yone  Noguchi.  Elkin  Mathews  : 12s.  net. 

The  Happy  Hills.  By  David  McEwen  Osborne.  Bryce  : 3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Poems  of  William  Blake.  Edited  and  Arranged  with  a Preface  by 
John  Sampson.  Chatto  & Windus  : 15s.  net. 


FICTION 

Breakers  on  the  Sand.  By  Winifred  Graham.  Hutchinson  : 8s.  6d  net 
Compensation.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Head.  Allen  & Unwin  : 7s.  6d  net 
Men  and  Marvels.  By  Halbert  Boyd.  Elkin  Mathews  : 7s.  net. 

Sidonie.  By  Pierre  Coalfleet.  Collins  : 7s.  6d.  net. 

That  Test  Match.  By  Sir  Home  Gordon,  Bt.  Duckworth  : 6s.  net. 

The  Debt.  By  G.  P.  Robinson.  Duckworth  : 7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Idol  of  Paris.  By  Sarah  Bernhardt.  Cecil  Palmer:  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Road  to  Romance.  By  Andrew  Soutar.  Murray  : 7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Romantic  Lady.  By  Michael  Arlen.  Collins  : 7s.  6d.  net. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

A Manual  of  the  Dutch  Language.  By  B.  W.  Downs  and  H.  Latimer 
Jackson.  Cambridge  University  Press:  6s.  net. 

A Text-Book  of  European  Archaeology.  Vol.  I.  By  R.  A.  S.  Macalister. 
Cambridge  University  Press  : 50s.  net. 

British  Railways  and  the  Great  War.  By  E.  A.  Pratt.  Selwyn  & Blount. 
Two  vols.  42s.  net. 

Just  Human.  By  Frank  Crane,  D.D.  Lane : 6s.  net. 
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issued  at  lowest  possible  rates  consistent  with  financial 
security.  Particulars  and  quotations  for  any  class  of  Insurance  or 
Assurance  on  request. 
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Once  an  Artist  Always  an  Artist.  By  Captain  J.  C.  Blomfield.  Page  : Os. 
net. 

Oracle.  Arranged  and  Edited  by  Claude  Bragdon.  New  York,  The  Manas 
Press. 

Robinson  Crusoe's  Return.  By  Barry  Pain.  Werner  Laurie.  Is.  Gd. 

Samuel  Butler.  A Sketch  by  Henry  Resting  Jones.  Cape  : 2s.  Gd.  net. 

Swaraj.  By  P.  Majundar.  Calcutta,  Students’  Library. 

The  Beginner  at  Billiards  .By  “ Cut  Cavendish.”  Werner  Laurie  : Is.  net. 

The  Countryman's  Log-Book.  By  Viscountess  Wolseley.  Cape  : 15s.  net. 

The  Home  oi-  Fadeless  Splendour,  or  Palestine  of  To-day.  By  George 
Napier  Whittingham.  Hutchinson  : 24s.  net. 

The  Oracle  of  Colour.  By  William  Kiddier.  Cape  : 2s.  Gd.  net. 

The  Shanty  Book.  Part  I.  Edited  with  Pianoforte  Accompaniment  by 

Richard  Runciman  Terry  : Curwen  : 6s.  net. 

University  College  Calendar.  Taylor  and  Francis. 
iolin  Playing  as  I Teach  It.  By  Leopold  Auer.  Duckworth  : 6s.  net. 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  AND  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 

’ Girl  of  the  Pampas.  By  Bessie  Marchant.  Blackie  : 6s.  net. 

An  Invasion  of  Fairyland.  By  Alice  E.  Massy-Beresford.  Illustrated  by 
Jeannie  McConnell.  Elkin  Mathews  : 7s.  Gd.  net. 

A London  Mosaic.  By  W.  L.  George.  Illustrated  by  Philippe  Forbes 

Robertson.  Collins  : 15s.  net. 

At  Agincourt.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  New  Edition.  Blackie  : 4s.  6d.  net. 

Blackie's  Children's  Annual.  Blackie  : 6s.  net. 

Blackie’s  Little  One's  Annual.  Blackie  : 3s.  6d.  net. 

Good  Old  Rhymes.  Illustrated  by  Frank  Adams.  Blackie  : Is.  net. 

Jolly  Old  Sports.  Illustrated  by  Frank  Adams.  Blackie  : 6s.  net. 

Loyal  to  the  School.  By  Angela  Brazil.  Blackie  : 6s.  net. 

Mervyn  Jock  or  Joe.  By  May  Wynne.  Blackie  : 5s.  net. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Eve.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  New  Edition.  Blackie  : 4s.  6d. 

The  Adventures  of  Willy  and  Nilly.  By  Phyllis  Morris.  Illustrated  by 
Hilda  Cowham  Lane  : 7s.  Gd.  net. 

The  Island  of  Secrets.  By  E.  E.  Cowper.  Blackie  : 5s.  net. 

The  Joyous  Travellers.  By  Maude  Lindsay  and  Emilie  Poulsson.  Harrap  : 
6s.  net. 

The  Pilgrims  Progress.  An  edition  for  Children  arranged  by  Jean  Marian 
Matthew.  Illustrated  by  H.  J.  Ford.  S.P.C.K.  10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Third  Officer.  By  Percy  F.  Westerman.  Blackie  : 6s.  net. 

Three  Jolly  Fishermen.  Illustrated  by  Frank  Adams.  Verses  by  Jessie 

Pope.  Blackie  : 2s.  net. 

Under  Wellington's  Command.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  New  Edition.  Blackie : 
4s.  Gd.  net. 

Weird  Islands.  By  Jean  de  Bossch£re.  Chapman  & Hall  : 12s.  6d.  net. 


A Library  List 

A History  of  the  Great  War.  By  John  Buchan.  Vol.  I.  Nelson. 

*A  Prince  in  Petrograd.  By  Edgar  Jepson.  Odhams. 

Back  to  Methusalei-i.  A Metabiological  Pentateuch.  By  George  Bernard 
Shaw.  Constable. 

By  Loch  and  Stream.  Angling  Sketches  by  R.  C.  Bridgett.  Jenkins. 
*Coquette.  By  Frank  Swinnerton.  Methuen. 

From  Private  to  Field-Marshal.  By  F.  M.  Sir  William  Robertson.  Con- 
stable. 

Instructions  to  Young  Sportsmen  in  all  that  Relates  to  Guns  and  Shoot- 
ing. By  Lt.-Col.  P.  Hawker,  edited  by  Eric  Parker.  Jenkins 
*Joanna  Godden.  By  Sheila  Kaye-Smith.  Cassell. 

Last  Studies  in  Criminology.  By  H.  B.  Irving.  Collins. 

Life  and  Letters  of  John  Gay.  By  Lewis  Melville.  O’Connor. 

*Memoirs  of  a Midget.  By  Walter  de  la  Mare.  Collins. 

Miscellanies,  Literary  and  Political.  By  Lord  Rosebery.  Hodder  & 
Stoughton. 

Modern  Democracies.  By  James,  Lord  Eryce.  Macmillan. 

More  Essays  on  Books.  By  A.  Clutton  Brock.  Methuen. 

Naval  Operations.  Vol.  2.  By  Sir  Julian  Corbett.  Longmans.. 

Portraits  of  the  Nineties.  By  E.  T.  Raymond.  Fisherl  Unwin. 

Queen  Alexandra.  By  W.  R.  H.  Trowbridge.  Fisher  Unwin. 

Queen  Victoria.  By  Lytton  Strachey.  Chatto  & Windus. 

*Rich  Relatives.  By  Compton  Mackenzie.  Seeker. 

Sir  Edward  Cooke,  K.B.E.  A Biography.  By  J.  Saxon  Mills.  Constable. 
;treaks  of  Life.  By  Ethel  Smyth.  Longmans. 

*The  Lost  Lawyer.  By  George  A.  Birmingham.  Methuen. 

The  Peace  Negotiations.  By  Robert  Lansing.  Constable. 

*To  Let.  By  John  Galsworthy.  Heinemann. 

*Vera.  By  the  author  of  ‘ Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden.’  Macmillan. 
With  the  Battle  Cruisers.  By  Filsoi  Young.  Cassell. 

*An  asterisk  against  the  title  of  a book  denotes  that  it  is  Fiction. 
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The  Burden  of 

DEATH  DUTIES 

can  be  relieved  in  the 
most  advantageous  way 
by  means  by  Life  Assur- 
ance according  the  plan 
of  the  Scottish  Widows 
Fund. 

Write  for  booklet  “ Big  Bur- 
dens and  Howto  Bear  Them,” 
which  gives  full  particulars. 

SCOTTISH  WIDOWS  FUND 

Head  Office  : 9,  St.  Andrew  Square , 

Edinburgh  ( G . J.  Lidstone, 

Manager  and  Actuary), 

London  Offices  : 28,  Cornhill,  E.C. 3. 
and  17.  Waterloo  Place,  S.W.l. 

frmTrTTr-^18^^ 


ScoftisWidowsFund 


IJIIIIIllllllllllllllllllllliiihllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllJ 

1 R.M.S.P.  I 

1 Madeira  and  Canary  Islands  | 

= by  Y.S.  “St.  Margaret  of  Scotland,”  = 

From  LONDON  5th  NOVEMBER. 

And  Monthly  thereafter  from  LONDON. 

EE  Ample  time  available  for  Shore  Excursions. 

= Round  Trip  — 22  days  — from  £30. 

H The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  § 

EE  London  : Atlantic  House,  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 2 ; EE 
— 32,  Cockspur  Street,  S.W.l. 

IlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllH 

PARTNERSHIP  ASSURANCE 


Capital  is  usually  required 
by  a firm  on  the  death  of 
a partner.  Life  Assurance 
is  the  ideal  way  of 
providing  the  necessary 
amount. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD. 

142,  HOLBORN  BARS,  E.C.  1. 


ATVAiS 

TOBACCO 


Mellow  and  cool,  fragrant  and 
fresh,  this  fine  tobacco  is  al- 
ways of  the  same  high  quality. 
Each  packet  or  tin  is  as 
perfect  in  condition  and 
blend  as  the  last — 
each  pipeful,  each 
whiff,  as  sweet  as 
the  one  before. 

Three  Nuns  is  so 
cut  as  to  ensure  a 
long,  slow  smoke — - 
which  makes  both 
for  pleasure  and 
for  economy. 


KING’S  HEAD 

if  you  prefer  a fuller  flavour 

Both  are  sold  everywhere  in  the  following  packings  only 
Packets  : 1-oz.  1/2,  2-oz.  2/4.  Tins : 2-oz,  2/5,  4-oz.  4/8 


“THREE  NUNS”  CIGARETTES 

10’s 

20’ s 

50’s 

ion's 

MEDIUM 

6d 

1/- 

2/5 

4/8 

HAND 

MADE 

8d 

1/4 

3/4 

6/8 

Stephen  Mitchell  & Son,  Branch  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  (of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland),  Limited,  36  St.  Andrew  Square,  Glasti  •' 
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SHIPPING 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


p & o 


and  BRITISH  INDIA  Co.’s 
Passenger  and  Freight  Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN,  EGYPT,  INDIA,  PERSIAN  GULF, 
BURMAH,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS,  SIAM,  E.  & S.  AFRICA,  AUSTRALASIA. 


Address  for  all  Passenger  Business,  P.  & 0.  House,  14,  Cockspur  Street, 
London,  S.W.  1 ; Freight  or' General  Business:  122,  I.eadenhall  St.,  E. CL  8, 
B.I.  Agents,  QUAY,  DaWE  > dk  CO.,  122,  Le  idcnhali  street,  London , E.C.  8. 


MUSIC 


WIGMORE  HALL. 

TO-DAY  at  2.45. 

MORIZ  ROSENTHAL. 

WEBER-SCHUBERT  RECITAL. 
Steinway  Piano. 

Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.,  Hall  and  Agents. 

IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l. 


ZEOLIAN  HALL. 

MONDAY  NEXT,  at  8.30. 

Miss 

ITT  INIFRED  HOLLOWAY 

^ * Mr. 

PLUNKET  GREENE. 

Weber  Piano. — Mr.  S.  L1DDLE  at  the  Piano. 
Smoking  permitted. — Tickets,  10s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  2s.  4d. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l. 


kindly  assisted  by 


WIGMORE  HALL. 

THREE  HISTORICAL  ENGLISH  SONG  RECITALS. 

Philip  wilson,  tenor. 

FIRST  RECITAL,  MONDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 
DOWLAND,  CAM  PI  AN,  JONES,  PURCELL,  BLOW,  &c. 
HARPSICHORD— Mr.  GERALD  COOPER. 

Rev.  Dr.  E.  H.  FELLOWES  will  deliver 
A Short  Address  on  LUTENIST  SONG  WRITERS. 
Chappell  Piano.— Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.  Subscription  22s.  6d. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l. 


QUEEN’S  HALL. 

Sole  Lessees — Chappell  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

MARGARET  COLLINS  (Pianoforte). 

ORCHESTRAL  CONCERT, 

TUESDAY  NEXT,  at  8. 

THE  LONDON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 

HAMILTON  HARTY,  Conductor. 

Chappell  Piano. 

Tickets,  5s.  9d.,  3s.  6d.,  2s.  4d.,  Is.  3d. 

IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Balzac’s  Droll 
Stories,  illustrated  by  Robida,  rare  English  Edition,  16s.  Boc- 
caccio’s Decameron,  Edit,  de  Luxe,  coloured  plates,  25s.  Handley 
Cross,  coloured  plates  by  Aldin,  2 vols.,  18s.  Holbein,  Dance 
of  Death,  Limited  Issue,  1916,  18s.  Gilfillan’s  British  Poets,  fine 
set,  large  type,  48  vols.,  £ 4 4s.  0d.,  1854.  Burton’s  illustrated 
Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  unexpurgated,  .£30.  Women  of  All 
Nations,  2 vols.,  £2  2s.  ; Dramatic  Works  of  St.  John  Hankin 
with  intro,  by  John  Drinkwater,  3 vols.,  25s.  Maupassant’s 
Select  Works,  8 vols.,  £2  2s.  Od.  Debrett’s  Peerage,  1915,  as 
new,  32s.,  for  5s.  6d.,  post  free.  Ruskin’s  Works,  Best  Library 
Edition,  39  vols.,  £25.  Building  of  Britain  and  the  Empire 
(Traill’s  Social  England),  profusely  illus.,  6 vols.,  handsome  set, 
half  morocco,  £6  6s.  Carmen,  illus.  by  Rend  Bull,  Edit,  de 
Luxe,  30s.  Send  also  for  Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand. 
If  you  want  a book,  and  have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  trv  me. 
Send  a.  list  of  books  you  will  exchange  for  others.  Books 
Wanted  : Gorer  & Blacker ’s  Chinese  Porcelain,  2 vols.,  1911  ; 
Morgan  Catalogue  of  Chinese  Porcelain,  1904  ; £15  each  offered. 
Edward  Baker’s  Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street, 
Birmingham. 


BOOKS— REMAINDERS. 

November  Catalogue  of  Books  at  reduced  prices  is  now  ready 
and  may  be  had  on  application.  The  books  included  in  this 
list  are  all  in  new  condition  as  published. 

WILLIAM  GLAISHER,  Ltd, 

Booksellers,  265  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C.  1. 


AUTHORS’  MSS.  TYPED,  AND  PLACED  WITH  OVER 
200  PUBLISHERS.  BOOKS  ILLUSTRATED  AND 
ARRANGED  FOR  PUBLICATION.  The  only  complete 
service  tor  the  busy  writer.- — THE  PROVINCIAL  LITER AR\ 
AGENCY,  RICHMOND  CHAMBERS,  BLACKBURN. 


MR.  MAX  PEMBERTON  specially  recommends  EXPER 1' 
TYPIST  for  all  kinds  of  literary  work.  Authors’  MSS. 
Is.  per  1,000  words.  , „ „ 

Miss  HAMILTON,  Holly  Lodge,  19,  Streatham  Place  S.W.2. 


EDUCATIONAL 


TWO  YOUNG  GIRLS  can  be  admitted  members  of  refined 
family  at  a small  town  on  Western  Norway.  Education  : 
languages,  music,  housekeeping,  needlework. 

APPF^au0BANKCHEF  OLNESS,  KOPARVIK,  NORWAY. 


QUEEN’S  HALL.  ^ 

SoleLessees — Chappell  and  Co.,  utu. 

OLGA  CARMINE,  the  Italian  Pianist. 

ORCHESTRAL  CONCERT,  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  at  8. 
Assisted  by  Miss  CARRIE  TUBB 
and  the  OUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 

SIR  HENRY  WOOD,  Conductor. 

Chappell  Piano. 

Tickets,  10s.  6d.,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d„  3s.,  2s.  4d. 

IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l. 


ZEOLIAN  HALL. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  H.H.  PRINCESS  HELENA  VICTORIA 
FIRST  APPEARANCE  in  LONDON  of 

COSTOPOL  AIDONNE  D’ETOLIE, 

the  ROUMANIAN  PRIMA  DONNA. 

Assisted  by  MAY  HARRISON  (Solo  Violin). 

At  the  Piano — FREDK.  B.  KIDDLE. 

Chappell  Piano.— Tickets,  12s.,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.  6d. 

IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.-. 


WIGMORE  HALL. 

FRIDAY  NEXT,  at  8.30. 

Margaret  tilly. 

BACH  RECITAL. 

Chappell  Piano. — Tickets,  12s.,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l. 


TO  AMATEUR  VIOLINISTS 

I guarantee  to  Improve  your  Playing  a hundredfold  in 
three  months  at  small  cost.  Kindly  write  to  ARTHUR 
G GIBSON,  3,  Milborne  Grove,  South  Kensington, 
S.W. 10.  Phone  : Kensington,  4065. 


ART  EXHIBITION 


L 


ONDON  GROUP. 

EXHIBITION  OF  MODERN  PAINTING. 

Oct  24  to  No.  10  (all  day  Sats.).  Admission  Is.  3d. 
MANSARD  GALLERY. 

HEAL  and  SON,  Ltd.,  195,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  W. 


The 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

CONTENTS— NOVEMBER,  1921. 

America  and  her  Place  in  the  Sun.  By  James  Davenport  Welpley. 
The  Washington  Conference  and  the  Naval  Issue.  By  Archibald 
Hurd. 

Lord  Acton’s  American  Diaries.  I. 

Clemenceau’s  Return.  By  John  Bell. 

The  Fealty  of  the  Tribes  : A Chapter  in  the  History  of  Iraq. 
Bv  Iraqiyah. 

Castles  in  Spain  : An  Address.  By  John  Galsworthy 

The  Revolt  against  Authority.  By  James  M.  Beck  (Solicitor- 

General  of  the  U.S.).  . . . 

The  Rush  for  Siberia  : Causes  of  the  Present  Crisis  in  the 
Pacific.  By  Robert  Wilton. 

Prices  and  Productivity.  By  H.  H.  O’Farrell. 

The  Executive  Section  of  Industry.  By  Lord  Askwith. 

Bavaria  and  the  German  Reich.  By  Maxwell  H.  H.  Macartney. 
The  Milk  Question.  By  Sampson  Morgan. 

The  Evolution  of  Whimsicality.  By  E.  V.  Lucas. 

Public  Convenience  and  Early  Closing.  By  Sir  Walter  de 
Frece,  M.P.  . 

Developments  in  the  Far  East.  By  Robert  Machray. 
Unemployment  : Its  Cause  and  its  only  Remedy.  By  J.  Ellis 
BsrkGr. 

LONDON  : CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  Limited. 
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A Revolution  in  the  Production  of  the 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA 

AND  A REVOLUTION  IN  THE  PRICE 


The  production  of  the  11th  Edition  of  the  Britannica  in 
Handv  Volumes  at  Half  Cost,  is  an  enterprise  worthy  of 
the  great  traditions  of  this  world-famous  work  which, 
during  150  years,  has  been  regarded  as  the  authority  upon 
all  subjects— that  “impartial  authority,”  as  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  recently  termed  it.  By  printing  upon  fine  India 
paper  on  a small  page,  the  entire  work  has  been  reduced 
to  ordinary  book  size,  effecting  an  enormous  saving  in 
bulk  and  weight  as  the  photograph  below  shows.  The 
manufacturing  cost,  moreover,  has  been  so  reduced  that 
the  Britannica  is  now  offered  at  a price  which  makes  it 


The  Greatest  Book -Bargain 
in  the  World. 


llth  edition  of 
the  Britannjca 
llth  edition  of  the  printed  on  fine 
Britannica  printed  India  paper,  in 
on  ordinary  paper.  Handy  Volumes. 


The  man  and  the  two 
sets  of  books  are  photo- 
graphed upon  exactly 
the  same  scale.  The  man 
is  5ft.  4 ins.  high;  the 
thick  paper  volumes  7 
ft.  1 in.  high ; and  the 
Handy  Volume  issue, 
only  29  in.  high. 


These  two  sets 
of  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica 
are  identical  in 
contents.  Each 
contains  30,000 
pages,  44,000,000 
words  and 
15,000  illustra- 
tions. The  larger 
set  is  on  ordi- 
nary paper  ; the 
Handy  Volume 
set  is  on  fine 
India  paper  (each 
volume  being 
only  lin.  thick). 
Total  weight  of 
the  entire  set  of 
Handy  Volumes 
only  441bs. 


You  can  purchase  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  at  HALF-COST  by  ordering  the 
new  Handy  Volume  Issue  of  the  llth  Edition. 

This  new  issue  is  in  no  sense  different  from  the  Cambridge 
Issue,  except  that  it  is  printed  from  smaller  tyjie  upon  a smaller 
page.  The  Handy  Volume  Issue  is  a distinct  achievement  in 
fine  printing  and  a wonderful  triumph  of  economy.  It  contains 
everything  that  the  Cambridge  Issue  contains  ; ALL  the  reading 
matter,  ALL  the  illustrations,  diagrams,  and  maps  ; nothing 
whatever  is  omitted,  altered,  or  curtailed ; line  for  line  and 
word  for  word  each  page  in  the  one  issue  is  identical  with  the 
same  page  in  the  other  issue.  But  by  using  smaller  type  and 
smaller  pages  the  cost  of  manufacturing  has  been  halved,  and 
this  economy  enables  the  cost  to  the  purchaser  to  be  reduced  by 
half. 

The  legibility  of  the  type  is  remarkable.  Owing  to'  the  clear- 
ness of  type  and  the  high  excellence  of  the  Indian  paper  and  the 
presswork,  the  letterpress  of  the  Handy  Volume  Issue  is  actually 
easier  to  read  than  newspaper  type  of  double  the  size.  In  fact, 
a recent  test  proved  that  a man  with  good  eyesight  can  read  a 
page  of  the  Handy  Volume  Issue  at  a distance  of  nearly  4 feet. 

Not  only  in  contents,  but  in  quality  of  paper,  of  presswork, 
and  of  binding,  the  Handy  Volume  Issue  is  precisely  the  same 
as  the  Cambridge  Issue,  being  finely  printed  on  the  best  India 
paper  and  bound  in  cloth  or  morocco  leather  of  the  very  finest 
quality. 

You  can  have  the  entire  29  volumes 
despatched  to  you  upon  a first  payment  of 
only  21s. 

You  complete  the  purchase  at  your  convenience — spreading  the 
payments  over  24  months  or  over  6 months,  as  you  please. 

This  means  that  you  can  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  use  of  the 
Britannica  for  2 years  whilst  you  are  paying  for  it — a.  period 
during  which  you  will  derive  from  it  daily  valuable  help  in  your 
business  and  in  your  home. 

We  offer  you  facilities  for  the  fullest  and  most  critical  investi- 
gation ; we  are  ready  to  place  in  your  hands  evidence  which  will 
enable  you  to  decide  the  matter  for  yourself. 

FILL  IN  THE  COUPON  printed  below  and  post  it  to  us,  and 
we  will  send  you  an  interesting  booklet,  beautifully  illustrated 
and  giving  you  a full  description  of  the  Cambridge  Issue  and  of 
the  HALF  COST  Handy  Volume  Issue  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  (llth  edition).  The  booklet  contains  specimens  of  the 
exact  sizes  of  pages  and  of  Type  in  the  two  issues,  with  many 
pages  reproduced  from  the  Britannica  as  well  as  facsimiles  of  the 
various  bindings,  and  an  Order  Form  showing  the  easy  monthly 
payment  plan.  It  also  contains  61  simple  questions  on  matters 
of  general  knowledge  : see  how  many  of  these  questions  you  can 
answer  before  you  decide  whether  or  not  you  require  the 
Britannica. 

Post  this  Coupon  to-day. 


To  the  ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA,  125  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C.2 

Please  send  me  your  Illustrated  Booklet  describing,  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (llth  Edition),  and  giving 
facsimiles  of  the  bindings  and  sizes  of  type  and  page  of 
the  Half-Price  Handy  Volume  and  the  Cambridge  issues, 
together  with  specimen  pages.  Also  an  Order  Form  show- 
ing the  small  monthly  payment  plan. 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

21.4 


Please  write  plainly. 

FREE  FIVE  DAYS'  OPTION. 

To  allow  you  time  in  which  to  decide  which  issue  of  the 
Britannica  best  suits  your  purpose  and  your  means  a set 
will  be  reserved  in  your  name  for  five  days.  This  does 
not  bind  you  to  purchase  it,  but  ensures  you  delivery  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 
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With  the  Battle  Cruisers 

By 

FILSON  YOUNG 

With  Charts  and  Illustrations.  25s.  net 

SOME  OPINIONS 


“ A very  wonderful  book. ’’—Commander  Carlyon  Bellairs,  M.P. 

“ A brilliant  book.  I think  that  it  will  be  largely  studied,  and 
that  it  renders  a very  real  service  to  the  cause  of  naval  reform.” 

Viscount  Haldane. 

” There  are  some  passages  in  it  which  one  could  never  forget. 

It  is  a mercy  that  you  were  there  to  record  such  things.  They  will 
now  live.”— Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

' The  pictures  you  draw  are  of  a period  which  is  vividly  familiar 

and  indelible  to  all  of  us  who  took  part  in  it  together — a picture 

which  exactly  records  what  I have  seen  and  which  gives  me  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  keep  and  look  at  frequently,  for  it  is  a true  and 
artistic  record  of  those  great  unforgettable  days.” 

An  Officer  on  Lord  Beatty’s  Staff. 

“ 1 agree  with  a Scottish  friend  of  mine  who  wrote  about  the 

book  that  ‘ it  is  unique ; it  is  likely  to  be  read  twenty  years  hence 

more  than  it  is  now,  and  is  indeed  a classic.’  I do  not  remember 

feeling  a stronger  admiration  for  the  writer  of  any  book  on  the  war 

than  when  I arrived  at  page  247  of  ‘ With  the  Battle  Cruisers 

Arnold  White. 

“ Something  that  will  live  beyond  our  ephemeral  generation.  . . . 

1 think  the  book  comes  nearer  to  being  that  ‘ possession  for  all  time  ’ 
which  Thucydides  declared  his  own  book  to  be,  than  anything  1 
have  yet  read  about  the  war.  It  is  so  seldom  that  you  get  a great 
writer  actually  participating  in  great  events  and  describing  them  as 
they  should  be  described.  There  are  passages  which  must  figure  in 
any  anthology  of  English  prose,  and  they  are  many.” 

H.  W.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Filson  Young’s  book  is  not  only  a most  entertaining  and  skil- 
fully written  narrative  of  adventure,  but  a statement  of  facts  which 
those  who  are  beating  out  the  history  of  the  war  cannot  ignore.  . ..  . 
Nowhere  have  we  read  a better  analysis  of  Lord  Fisher’s  character, 
with  its  limitations,  and  its  strength.” — The  Spectator. 

“ The  story  of  the  rendezvous  in  the  North  Sea  in  the  dark  of  a 
winter  morning,  after  a twelve  hours’  rush  through  the  night;  the 
account  it  gives  of  the  sensation  of  speed,  as  the  battle  cruisers 
gradually  worked  up  to  twenty-nine  knots  ‘ in  the  long  and  mag- 
nificent chase  ’ ; the  flash  of  gunfire,  and  the  signal  from  the 
Aurora  that  announced  that  she  was  in  action  with  the  enemy;  the 
opening  of  fire  at  a range  of  22,000  yards;  the  picture  of  the  sea 
between  the  two  forces  ‘alive  with  spouting  -columns,  now  coming 
very  near  ’;  the  gradual  crippling  of  the  Lion  as  shell  after  shell 
crashed  into  her  vitals;  her  taking  in  tow  by  the  Indomitable,  and 
her  arrival  at  Rosyth  (the  band  on  her  deck  playing  ‘ Rule  Britan- 
nia ’ as  she  laboured  under  the  Forth  Bridge) — all  these  sketches  and 
incidents,  and  the  atmosphere  of  unconscious  courage  in  which  they 
are  set,  make  up  a chapter  in  the  life-story  of  our  ships  and  sailors 
that  will  bring  a glow  of  pride  to  the  heart  of  every  true  son  and 
daughter  of  our  island  race.” — The  Times. 

It  happens  that  his  relation  is  that  of  an  observant  and  thinking 
man  who  is  by  nature,  one  guesses,  made  lonely  and  suspect  because 
of  his  acute,  ironic,  and  independent  mind;  for  the  world  does  not 
take  warmly  to  its  bosom  the  clever  looker-on  who  can  be  neither 
cajoled  nor  intimidated.  Still,  Mr.  Filson  Young,  in  the  way  of 
those  who  are  difficult  to  please,  lets  out  his  pent  and  native  generosity 
on  the  men,  like  Beatty,  whom  he  finds  worthy  of  praise.  He  is 
also  a sensitive  artist,  and  his  words  have  to  pass  an  exacting  con- 
science, so  that  he  has  written  a war-book  which  is  not  only  an 
indispensable  foot-note  to  history,  but  is  a very  entertaining,  and 
occasionally  an  exciting  narrative.  His  sea  pictures  have  the  quality 
of  a painting  by  Whistler.”— Nation  and  Athenaeum. 


“ For  the  fact  is  that  every  page  of  the  book  is  vitalized  with  a 
compelling  sense  of  reality,  and  a power  of  appeal  to  the  mental  vision 
which  renders  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable — I think  I may  safely 
say  the  most  remarkable — piece  of  literary  work  the  war  has  pro- 
duced. To  be  sure,  Mr.  Filson  Young  is  the  favoured  possessor  of 
all  those  quaities  which  go  to  fine  achievement  in  sea  narrative.  He 
was  steeped  in  what  may  be  termed  the  naval  sense  before  the  war. 
He  has  a great  wealth  of  what  Tennyson  calls  ‘ the  finer  fancy.’ 
And  he  is  master  of  a style  which  gives  us  pictures  of  delicate  colour- 
ing, yet  sentient  in  every  detail.  . . . The  opening  days  of  the 
war  are  drawn  for  us  in  a skilfu’ly  linked-up  chain  of  masterly 
grey  silhouettes.  The  spirit  of  the  real  thing  breathes  in  every  page; 
we  do  not  merely  visualize  the  Lion  as  we  read;  we  are  actually 
living  on  board  of  her. 

“ Naturally,  the  biggest  phase  of  this  big  book  is  that  which  covers 
the  battle  of  the  Dogger  Bank.  Mr.  Filson  Young  does  not  pretend 
to  make  history.  But  he  can  certainly  claim  to  magnetise  it.  No 
super-perfect  film  of  the  whole  conflict  could  give  us  a more  minute 
and  yet  more  spacious  panorama  of  the  rushing,  roaring  battle.  We 
understand  everything,  because  everything  is  so  graphically  limned. 
And,  with  perfect  fidelity,  the  reasons  for  the  disappointing  ending 
are  told,  unsparingly,  and  with  the  consummate  knowledge  which  is 
only  possible  to  the  man  who  saw  it  all  and  is  fearless  of  the  truth.” 
Sir  Herbert  Russell,  in  The  Western  Mercury. 

“ In  his  book  1 With  the  Battle  Cruisers  ’ he  takes  us  behind  the 
scenes  and  gives  us  a most  illuminating  account  of  the  life  in  the 
Service,  both  ashore  and  afloat,  while  his  story  of  the  Dogger  Bank 
engagement  is  probably  the  best  story  of  a modern  naval  battle  that 
has  yet  been  written.  For  Mr.  Filson  Young  witnessed  from  the 
foretop  of  Admiral  Beatty’s  flagship,  the  opening  stages,  and  his 
story 'is  really  a fine  piece  of  restrained  literary  realism.” 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“ Every  line  of  this  work  recalls  the  grey  North  Sea  in  its  various 
moods;  every  pen  picture  of  the  author’s  all-too-brief  experiences  with 
the  Lion  is  drawn  with  a sure  and  vivid  touch  that  makes  the 
purple  darkness  of  a night  at  sea  a terrifying  reality  and  the  beauty 
of  a Scapa  dawn  a satisfying  pleasure.  The  book  moves  in  a quiet 
quaint  beauty  of  style  which  is  peculiar  to  the  author,  but  the  driving 

spirit  is  that  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Lord  Beatty,  whose  attractive 

nersonality  breathes  in  every  page.” — Sunday  Times. 

“ Mr.  Filson  Young  had  the  rare  advantage  of  finding  himself 

placed  on  the  staff  of  Admiral  Beatty  in  the  Lion , flagship  of  the 
Battle  Cruiser  Squadron,  and  in  that  famous  ship  he  served  from 
November,  1914,  until  after  the  Battle  of  the  Dogger  Bank.  He  wit- 
nessed tremendous  events,  and  lived  the  life  of  the  Fleet  in  its  most 
strenuous  time.  He  was  a trained  observer  and  a skilled  writer, 

^nd  has  thus  produced  a volume  full  of  the  rarest  interest,  which  is 
entertaining  in  every  chapter.” — The  Observer. 

“ It  is  hardly  a fair  view  of  a book  which  as  serious  criticism 
reaches  a high  standard  to  deal  with  it  as  merely  casting  blame. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Filson  Young’s  narrative,  to  begin  with,  is  that 
it  gives  a vivid  and  complete  account  of  naval  life  and  service  under 
war  conditions.  Mr.  Filson  Young  saw  life  in  the  Navy  through  the 
fresh  vision  of  the  volunteer.  As  a student  of  naval  affairs  he  knew 
much.  When  he  had  donned  the  uniform  he  became  a keen  and 
intelligent  observer,,  the  more  intelligent  because,  to  do  him  justice, 
he  was  content  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  men  versed  in  practice.  It  is 
quite  clear  that,  far  from  forming  his  judgments  hastily,  he  formed 
them  carefully,  and  his  work  has  gained  from  his  not  having,  as  he 
states,  set  pen  to  paper  until  two  years  after  the  war.  It  is  a won- 
derfully lucid  description,  sober  as  usual  in  phrasing,  but  clear  cut 
in  statement.”— Westminster  Gazette 

**  It  is  a vivid,  interesting,  and  amusing  narrative,  told  by  an  eye- 
witness who  is  a master  of  crystal  clear  Engish  and  who  generally 

avoids  the  pitfalls  of  fine  writing A living  portrayal  of  life 

at  sea  in  war-time,  all  the  more  absorbing  because  it  is  not,  like 
so  many  other  books,  written  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a desired 
impression.” — Manchester  Guardian. 
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Notes  of  the  Week 

PROFOUNDLY  cynical  as  it  has  become  in  its 
attitude  to  public  affairs,  the  House  of  Commons 
treated  the  debate  on  Monday  night,  not  as  a trial 
of  England’s  political  integrity  as  regards  Ireland,  but 
as  a move  in  the  great  game  played  by  the  Prime 
Minister.  The  result  was  inevitable;  the  only  interest 
lay  in  seeing  how  it  would  be  achieved.  The  debate 
takes  itsi  place  in  the  long  line  of  difficulties  and  obstacles 
in  his  path  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  met  and  sur- 
mounted. His  progress  is  like  that  described  in  the  old 
nursery  rhyme : 

Leg  after  leg, 

As  the  dog  went  to  Dover, 

When  he  came  to  a stile — 

Hop  ! he  went  over. 


There  is,  however,  another  light  in  which  this  feat 
of  agility  must  be  regarded.  The  terms  of  the 
vote  of  censure  were  as  follows  : “ That  this 

House  views  with  grave  apprehension  the  action 
of  the  Government  in  entering  into  negotiations 
with  delegates  from  Southern  Ireland  who  have  taken 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  an  Irish  Republic  and  have  re- 
pudiated the  authority  of  the  Crown;  and,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  settlement 
of  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was 
passed  as  recently  as  last  year,  is  of  opinion  that  no 
proposals  for  the  Government  of  Southern  Ireland 
should  be  made  without  the  sanction  of  Parliament.” 
Colonel  Gretton  was  wrongly  advised  in  drafting  his 
resolution  in  such  drastic  terms,  for  he  alienated 
thereby  a large  body  of  supporters  which  would  have 
otherwise  been  forthcoming.  Even  as  it  was,  however, 
it  was  quite  clear  from  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Asquith, 
Lord  Winterton,  and  Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  who  sup- 
ported the  Government,  that  they  did  so  grudgingly. 
They  did  so  because,  approving  as  they  did  the  prin- 
ciple of  negotiation,  they  had  no  other  course  open  to 
them,  although  they  remained  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  Irish  policy  of  the  Government  had  been  condemned 
in  its  results  and  that  within  the  area  of  the  truce  grave 
abuses  could  wantonly  take  place. 


The  unsubstantial  character  of  the  Government’s 
majority  is  made  even  more  clear  by  the  private  discus- 
sions held  by  various  sections  of  the  House  as  to  the 
attitude  they  should  publicly  adopt  in  regard  to  the 
Motion.  At  the  Liberal  Party  meeting  held  prior  to 
the  debate,  Mr.  Asquith,  who  was  in  the  chair,  freely 
confessed  his  doubts  as  to  whether  he  could  bring  him>- 
self  to  vote  for  the  Government.  In  the  result  the 
members  of  the  party  were  left  unfettered  to  adopt 
what  course  they  wished.  Similar  doubts  prevailed  in 
the  minds  of  Lord  Robert  Cecil  and  those  who  think 
with  him.  These  doubts  were,  in  Lord  Robert  Cecil’s 
case,  clearly  expressed  in  the  amendment  which  he 
sought  to  move,  but  which  the  Speaker  disallowed. 
That  powerful  body  of  Unionist  opinion  also,  whose 
spokesmen  are  Lord  Winterton  and  Sir  Samuel  Hoare, 
were  assailed  by  a similar  hesitancy.  Eventually,  if 
they  supported  the  Government,  they  made  it  clear  that 
they  did  so  under  protest.  In  the  course  of  the  debate 
even  those  responsible  for  the  resolution  came  to  realise 
that  their  lack  of  compromise  had  led  them'  too  far. 
And  Mr.  Wilson  Fox,  whose  name  appeared  on  the 
paper  in  support  of  the  resolution,  ended  his  speech  by 
intimating  that  he  and  his  friends  would  welcome  an 
opportunity,  in  the  event  of  the  Government  adopting  a 
sympathetic  attitude,  of  withdrawing  their  Motion 
altogether. 


Mr.  Lloyd  George  confined  himself  to  making  one  of 
his  bombastic  and  rhetorical  speeches  reminiscent  of  the 
War.  He  dealt  by  implication  with  his  own  indis- 
pensability. He  threatened  to  resign.  He  threatened 
a General  Election.  He  foreshadowed  a contingency 
in  which,  in  a few  days,  in  a few  hours,  perhaps,  he 
would  have  to  come  down  to  the  House  of  Commons 
and  ask  them  to  pour  out  the  country’s  treasure  and 
to  make  unprecedented  sacrifices  for  a new  and  relent- 
less war.  He  made  several  good  rhetorical  points.  No 
peace  could  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  had  not  been  the  first  to  negotiate 
with  Southern  Ireland.  The  Southern  Unionists  had 
been  first  in  the  field.  The  whole  Unionist  party,  by 
its  silence,  had  approved  the  course  adopted  by  the 
Government.  His  case,  of  course,  was  unanswerable. 
It  always  is.  We  would  like,  however,  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  deploring  the  exiguous  information 
which  our  statesmen  vouchsafed  to  the  country  on  this 
important  issue.  The  country  as  a whole  is  as  much 
in  the  dark  as  to  our  real  commitments  to  Southern 
Ireland  and  to  Ulster  as  it  was  of  our  European  com- 
mitments in  July,  1914.  The  country  firmly  desires  an 
end  of  all  this  bickering,  but  it  does  not  yet  understand 
what  all  the  bickering  is  about.  We  suggest  that  it  is 
high  time  some  responsible  statesman  gave  a true  ac- 
count of  the  position. 


Rumours  are  persistent — they  were  current  on  Wed- 
nesday— that  a settlement  had  been  reached  in  principle, 
which  it  but  remains  for  Ulster,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  Parliament  in  the  second,  to  confirm.  There 
was,  over  last  week-end,  an  important  gathering  at 
Chequers.  It  will  be  remembered  that  we  spoke  last 
week  of  a possible  divergence  of  opinion  amongst  the 
Southern  Irish  leaders.  At  the  point  at  which  we  left 
the  situation  last  week  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  waiting 
to  learn  whether  Mr.  Michael  Collins  could  persuade 
Mr.  De  Valera  to  an  agreement  on  certain  principles 
which  had  been  discussed  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
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Those  principles  were  that  we,  on  our  side,  should  con- 
sent to  some  repartition  of  Ulster  on  the  understand- 
ing that  Sinn  Fein  would  give  way  on  ail  the  other 
points. 


The  gathering  at  Chequers  over  the  week-end,  we 
learn,  remained  uninformed  as  to  the  attitude  Mr.  De 
Valera  wxmld  take  up.  Mr.  De  Valera,  like  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  himself,  was  wisely  waiting  to  study  the  course 
of  Monday’s  debate  before  committing  himself,  and 
the  gathering  at  Chequers,  according  to  our  informa- 
tion, was  concerned  in  examining  the  contingencies  of 
the  Irish  Republican  leader’s  answer.  That  answer 
has  apparently  now  been  forthcoming,  and  it  gives 
ground  for  hope  that  a favourable  consummation  is  not 
far  removed.  The  position,  therefore,  is  that  some 
repartition  of  Ulster  can  bring  about  a settlement.  It 
is  significant  that  the  full  Irish  Conference  does  not 
meet,  but  that  a Committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Lord  Birkenhead,  Mr. 
Michael  Collins  and  Mr.  Arthur  Griffith,  held  a long 
session  on  Wednesday  evening.  Sir  James  Craig  will 
be  asked — if  he  has  not  been  asked  alreaay — to  come 
to  London. 


No  settlement  with  Sinn  Fein  can  take  place  without 
the  consent  of  Ulster.  The  cabinet  will  not  go  back 
upon  its  pledge — will  not  be  allowed  to  go  back.  It 
could,  in  fact,  only  prove  false  to  Ulster,  as  we  have 
repeatedly  said  in  these  notes,  by  splitting  the  cabinet. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  has  now  weighed  up  the  full 
implications  of  such  a contingency,  is  understood  h>  be 
against  that  course.  The  threat  of  his  resignation  will 
influence  the  doubts  of  Sir  James  Craig,  and  it  may  well 
be  that  for  the  sake  of  a final  settlement,  he,  and  those 
whom  he  leads*,  will  make  one  further  sacrifice.  For 
the  first  time  then,  negotiations  have  reached  the  point 
at  which  the  co-operation  of  Ulster  becomes  a necessity. 
That  is  a great  advance.  Even  in  Ulster  there  is  a 
growing  feeling  that  the  frontiers  of  the  province  might 
have  been  more  safely  drawn  had  the  whole  of  Tyrone 
and  Fermanagh  not  been  included.  The  fact  is.  that  the 
negotiations  have  gone  so  far  and  the  alternatives  to  a 
settlement  at  this  stage  are  so  unpleasant  that  all  parties 
will  be  willing  to  compromise  on  their  original  claims. 


As  a result  of  Monday’s  debate  an  interesting  deve- 
lopment has  taken  place.  The.  forty-three  recalcitrant 
Unionists  have,  we  learn,  decided  to  remain  in  exist- 
ence  as  a separate  group.  Thus,  on  the  one  side  of  the 
old  Conservative  Party  rests  the  small  Lord  Robert 
Cecil  faction,  and  on  the  other  extreme  a group  which 
contains  the  remnants  of  the  old  National  Party  con- 
siderably reinforced.  Midway,  there  is  another  group 
of  which  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore  is  a prominent  member. 
Sometimes  he  is  to  be  found  with  the  Lord  Winterton- 
Sir  Samuel  Hoare  junta,,  sometimes  with  the  Cecilians. 
A settlement  with  Ireland  will  leave  the  forty-three  in 
isolation,  but  not  without  influence.  All  other  sections 
of  the  Unionist  party  favour  a settlement  with  Ireland 
in  some  form  or  other  provided  the  consent  of  Ulster 
can  be  obtained.  The  chances  of  a rapprochement  be- 
tween the  Cecilians  and  Liberalism  becomes  more  re- 
mote. They  really  remain  more  in  sympathy  with  the 
other  Conservatives.  In  fact,  their  strong  Opposition 
to  the  Government  was  merely  dictated  by  a thorough 
distrust  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  a lack  of  confidence 
in  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain.  These  sentiments  are 
being  shared  more  and  more  with  the  Coalition  Con- 
servative members,  and  should  the  Coalition  break 
down  there  is  every  prospect  of  a strong  and  unified 
Conservative  party  led  by  Lord  Birkenhead  and  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill.  Whilst  we  hope 
that  an  end  of  the  feud  in  Ireland  will  be  presently 
reached,  we  should  welcome  some  sign  that  those 
discontented  with  the  present  administration  will  not 
long  remain  without  a leader.  Has  no  leader  the 
courage  to  appear?  Everything  depends  on  that. 


The  Washington  Conference  is  to  be  formally  opened 
this  day  week.  Following  our  remarks  last  Saturday* 
on  the  realities  of  this  subject,  we  desire  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  an  extraordinary  omission  in  the  speech  of 
Colonel  Harvey,  the  American  Ambassador,  at  the  Pil- 
grims’ Dinner  on  Monday.  We  have  looked  at  the 
reports  of  this  speech  in  various  papers,  but  we  have 
failed  to  find  in  one  of  them  any  reference  by  the  Ambas- 
sador to  China.  And  yet,  it  must  be  asked,  would  the 
Conference  ever  have  been  called  by  President  Harding 
but  for  China?  The  problem  of  the  Pacific,  the  discus- 
sion of  which  will  chiefly  occupy  the  Conference,  is  the 
problem'  of  Japan,  and  that  involves  fundamentally 
nothing  but  China.  It  may  be  thought  that  as  the 
dinner  was  a festive  occasion,  Colonel  Harvey  wished 
to  avoid  any  serious  topic,  but  it  is  notable  that  one  part 
of  his  speech  was  of  the  deepest  seriousness — the  part  in 
which  be  spoke  of  America  as  unconquerable,  ‘ ‘ with  a 
registered  total  of  more  than  24  millions  of  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms,”  coupled  with  the  fact  that  her  inade- 
quately protected  coasts  was  a ‘ ‘ relatively  trivial 
circumstance.  These  observations!  weie  no  doubt  ad- 
dressed in  particular  to  the  Japanese  Ambassador,  who 
very  probably  marked  and  inwardly  digested  them-.  But 
there  would  have  been  no  object  in  making  them  were  it 
not  that  war  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  is  a 
certainty  unless  Japan  effects  a radical  change  in  her 
policy  towards  China.  It  is  China  that  really  matters. 


Our  principal  newspapers  in  their  leading  articles  on 
the  Conference  continue  to  say  flattering  things  of 
Japan,  and  to  minimise  the  question  of  China  or  not 
mention  it  at  all;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  their 
Washington  correspondents  in  their  messages  give 
them  astonishingly  little  support,  in  fact  much  the  con- 
trary. Thus  the  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post, 
in  a telegram  dated  November  1,  stated  that  the  piimary 
object  of  the  Conference  was  now  seen  by  every- 
one in  America  to  be  not  armaments,  but  poli- 
tics, and  that  all  political  questions  revolve 
around  China—”  The  heart  of  the  Conference 
is  Sino-Japanese  relations.”  He  went  on  to 
say  that  while  Japan,  who  realised  that  regarding 
China  she  was  on  her  defence  in  the  presence  of  hostile 
American  sentiment,  was  and  would  be  conciliatory, 
she  was  unlikely  to  surrender  anything  she  had  acquired 
unless  offered  sufficient  compensation.  This  compensa- 
tion, he  suggested,  might  take  the  form  of  a financial 
control  of  China  by  the  United  States  for.  the  common 
good.  But  Japan  has  shown  by  her  actions  in  Man- 
churia that  nothing  is  farther  from  her  mind  than  the 
common  good;  it  is  solely  the  good  of  Japan,  as  she 
conceives  it,  that  fills  her  thoughts.  It  is  often^  urged 
that  Japan  should  be  given  compensation  at  China’s 
expense  in  territory,  say,  in  Manchuria,  because  of  the 
Japanese  increase  in  population.  But  China  increases 
far  faster  than  Japan.  Since  1900  the  population  of 
China  has  increased  by  68  millions,  this  increase  being 
in  itself  greater  than  the  whole  population  of  Japan. 


We  are  glad  to  note  that  a leading  article  in  Wednes- 
day’s Times  reinforces  one  entitled  ‘Attend  to  Turkey 
which  appeared  in  our  last  issue.  For  weeks  past  we 
have  drawn  attention  to  the  crisis  in  the  Near  East,  and 
urged  that  a settlement  should  be  made  by  our  Govern- 
ment with  Mustafa  Kemal  and  the  Turkish  Nationalists 
at  Angora,  who  are  the  real  representatives  of  the  whole 
Turkish  people.  France  has  concluded  a treaty  of 
peace,  on  terms  that  are  oertainly  not  unfavourable  to 
herself,  with  the  Kemalists,  and  it  has  ]ust  been 
announced  that  Italy  is  about  to  follow  her  example  no 
doubt  with  a view  to  obtaining  somewhat  similar 
economic  advantages.  M.  Gounaris,  the  Greek  Premier, 
is  in  London,  and  has  been  discussing  the  situation  with 
our  Foreign  Office,  which,  it  is  to  be  supposed— we 
wish  we  could  be  sure  of  it — has  been  dealing  a' 
fully”  with  him  by  telling  him  that,  far  from  sympathis- 
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ing  with  Greek  aggression,  Great  Britain  is  determined 
to  make  peace  with  the  Turks  on  a territorial  basis  that 
will  be  fair  to  them.  We  learn  that  the  Angora 
Assembly  is  dispatching  a mission  to  this'  and  other 
countries  interested  to  explain  the  Nationalist  aims  and 
hopes,  so  an  opportunity  for  arriving  at  a settlement 
will  soon  present  itself,  and  it  must  not  be  lost,  for 
peace  in  the  Near  East  means  in  effect  peace  also  in 
the  British  Middle  East. 


Though  it  has:  by  noi  means  passed,  the  crisis  in  Ger- 
many may  at  least  be  said  to  have  taken  a turn  for  the 
better,  as  there  is  a perceptible  easing  of  the  political 
situation  owing  to  the  successful  start  of  the  new 
Government.  The  result  of  the  debate  in  the  Reichstag 
arising  out  of  the  presentation  by  Dr.  Wirth  of  the  re- 
constructed Cabinet  was  that  a vote  of  confidence  was 
passed  by  a substantial  majority — nearly  a hundred 
votes.  In  the  minority  were  not  only  the  parties  of  the 
extreme  Right  but  also  of  the  extreme  Left,  and  as  of 
course  the  greatest  antipathy  exists  between  the  two 
groups,  their  combination  was  merely  temporary  and 
had  little  reality  behind  it.  No  member  of  the  German 
People’s  (Industrialist)  Party  is  included  in  the  Ministry  ; 
this  party,  unfortunately  for  the  general  interest  which 
requires  economic  stability  in  Germany,  remains  stub- 
bornly hostile  to  the  Chancellor.  The  most  striking 
change  in  the  personnel  of  the  Government  is  that  which 
is  caused  by  the  omission  from  it  of  Dr.  Rathen.au, 
formerly  Minister  of  Reconstruction,  and  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  Wiesbaden  Agreement ; but  it  is  expected 
that  he  will  join  the  Cabinet  later,  when  the  Democrats, 
the  party  to  which  he  belongs,  will  again  rally  to  Dr. 
Wirth.  . 


Negotiations  respecting  the  status  to  be  accorded1  to 
Egypt  have  been  proceeding  for  some  months  here  in 
London  between  our  Government  and  the  Egyptian 
Delegation  headed  by  Adly  Pasha,  and  we  think  it  high 
time  that  a decision  was  reached.  As  we  understand 
the  position,  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  Protectorate 
which  was  established  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  shall 
be  replaced  by  a Treaty  of  Alliance  giving  complete, 
unequivocal  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Egypt. 
The  trouble  comes  with  regard  to  the  guarantees  re- 
quired, and  unquestionably  necessary,  by  Great  Britain 
for  the  security  of  the  great  permanent  British  interests 
in  Egypt,  particularly  of  the  Suez  Canal,  one  of  the  vital 
links  of  the  Empire.  No  British  Government  can  afford 
to  neglect  or  fail  to  insist  on  obtaining  such  guarantees  ; 
but  they  will  be  useless  unless  they  have  a definite  mili- 
tary value,  and  this:  would  seem  to  connote  a continuance 
of  the  occupation.  But  surely  an  agreement  could  be 
reached  by  which  the  garrisons  in  the  towns  might  be 
gradually  reduced  as  the  Egyptians  manifested  more 
and  more  their  capacity  for  self-government,  always 
supposing  that  they  did  manifest  it.  As  for  the  Canal, 
it  is  axiomatic — even  to  the  Egyptians,  we  believe  that 
British  troops  must  always  be  in  adequate  force  to 
defend  it,  for  while  Great  Britain  holds  it  primarily  for 
the  Empire  she  also  holds  it  in  trust  for  the  world. 


The  House  of  Commons  went  into  Committee  on 
November  3rd  on  the  Local  Authorities  (Financial  Pro- 
visions) Bill.  This  is  one  of  the  palliative  measures 
submitted  by  the  Government  to  Parliament  in  the  pre- 
sent session  which  has  not  received  the  attention  it 
deserves.  It  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  Londoners 
that  they  will  do  well  to  acquaint  themselves  with  its 
provisions'.  The  net  effect  of  the  Bill  is  to  distribute  the 
whole  cost  of  the  outdoor  relief  administered  by  each 
Board  of  Guardians  in  London  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  ratepayers  of  the  individual  Unions  to  those  of  Lon- 
don as  a whole,  with  the  consequence,  of  course,  that 
Westminster,  the  City,  and  the  Strand,  will  have  to  bear 
the  burden  of  pauperism  of  Poplar,  Shoreditch  and 
Stepney.  Such  an  arrangement  involves  as  a con- 
sequence that  the  people  of  Poplar  should  charge  the 


people  of  Westminster  with  the  cost  of  their  own 
administration  so  far  as  they  cannot  comfortably  bear  it 
themselves,  without  the  citizens  of  Westminster  having 
any  say  in  the  matter  at  all.  This  is  simply  taxation 
without  representation  in  a new  guise. 

The  result  of  the  Municipal  elections  held  throughout 
the  country  on  Tuesday  is  to  leave  the  state  of  the 
parties  very  much  as  they  were  before.  Labour  gained 
slightly  on  the  total  returns,  but  it  is  significant  that 
some  of  its  severest  reverses  occurred  in  industrial 
areas.  Apparently  even  the  working-classes  are  tiring 
of  the  extravagances  which,  local  Labour  legislation 
entails.  The  towns  in  which  Labour  has;  the  greatest 
successes  are  often  those  which  have  a middle-class 
electorate  that  steadily  refrains  from  exercising  its 
privilege  of  voting,  while  vehemently  exercising  its 
privilege  of  complaining.  If  only  it  could  be  prevailed' 
upon  to  vote  there  might  no  longer  be  occasion  for  it 
to  complain. 


The  Plome  Secretary  appears  to  be  quite  unfit  to  be  at 
the  head  of  a great  and  important  public  office.  The 
Home  Office  is  one  of  the  most  highly  organised  and  con- 
servative of  the  civil  departments,  and  no  doubt  it  is  one 
of  the  most  efficient.  That  is  all  the  more  reason  why 
the  Minister  who  is  responsible  to  Parliament  for  it 
should  be  a strong  man,  with  high  ideals,  moral  courage 
and  a sense  of  public  duty.  None  of  these  qualities 
appear  in  Mr.  Shortt’s  public  record.  He  who  had  the 
authority  to  release  the  son  of  a friend  from  Pentonville 
Prison  in  order  that  he  might  go  to  a comfortable 
nursing  home,  from  which  he  conveniently  escaped,  has 
“ no  authority  ” to  release  a prisoner  temporarily,  even 
under  escort,  for  the  purpose  of  marriage  to  the  girl  who 
is  about  to  become  the  mother  of  his  child  ; and  he  flatly 
refuses  to  ask  the  Archbishop  for  a licence  so  that  the 
marriage  may  be  performed  in  prison.  This;  is  pure 
Bumbledom  ; it  is  entirely  in  line  with  Mr.  Shortt’s  other 
doings;  and  frankly  we  find  it  intolerable.  Such  a 
Minister  is  a discredit  even  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
Cabinet. 


As:  time  goes  by  and  no  repressive  action  is  taken, 
Communist  activity  in  this  country  grows  bolder. 
Meetings  have  been  broken  up  and  the  Union  Jack  torn 
and  trampled  on;  recruiting  for  the  “ Red  Army  ” is 
being  more  or  less  openly  conducted ; the  Communist 
contains  weekly  articles  of  traitorous  or  anarchistic  in- 
tent ; and  still  nothing  is  done  by  the  Home  Office.  Not 
a single  arrest  was;  made  after  the  disorderly  outburst 
at  the  Central  Hall  meeting  last  week,  nor,  as  far  as 
we  know,  after  a similar  disturbance  in.  the  Midlands. 
Why  is  this  indulgence  granted  to  a sinister  and  in- 
sidious organisation  which  has  as  its  avowed  object  the 
disruption  of  law  and  order  and  the  imposition  of  a 
reign  of  terror? 


Throughout  the  country  to-night  (weather  permitting) 
uthful  enthusiasts  will  suitably  register  their  dis- 
proval  of  popery,  and  effigies  of  the  hapless  Guido 
11  frizzle  upon  a thousand  pyres.  It  is  strange  that 
is  comparatively  trivial  and  bloodless  victory  should 
singled  out  from  all  our  history  as  one  to  be  an- 
allv  commemorated  by  the  nation  more  enthusiastic- 
y and  generally  than  its  more  startling  triumphs, 
le  thing  has  become  a meaningless  tradition.  Its 
, finical  significance  has  long  since  given  place  to  a 
-re  childish  delight  in  playing  with  fire,  but  at  least 
absolves  us  of  the  charge  of  taking  our  pleasures  or 
lebrating  our  victories  sadly.  And  yet,  how  dispro- 
irtionate  to  the  event  may  be  the  celebration  . A 
mdred  or  two  melancholy  souls  may  conscientious  y 
ao-  their  way  round  Nelson’s  Column  on  Trafalgar 
av,  but  on  Guy  Fawkes’s  Day  ten  thousand  ecstatic 
anders  dance  like  dervishes  round  the  leaping  flames, 
lebrating  the  defeat  of  half-a-dozen  miserable  con- 
lirators  caught  setting  fire  to  a fuse  in  a cellar. 
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THE  LOST  LEADER 

THE  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday 
was  only  nominally  concerned  with  Ireland,  and 
the  division  only  nominally  concerned  with  the 
motion.  Neither  the  debate  nor1  the  motion  conveys  any 
accurate  idea  of  the  real  issue  which  was  in  dispute. 
What  was  at  stake  might  just  as  appropriately  have 
been  contended  for  on  a question  of  Timbuctoo.  Every 
member  of  the  House  knew  it.  Those  outside  did  not. 
Dust  was  thrown  in  their  eyes.  It  is  always  being 
thrown  in  their  eyes.  Do  we  know  anything  more 
about  the  Irish  situation  now?  Not  a thing.  Do  we 
know  anything  more  of  our  commitments  to  Southern 
Ireland  and  to  Ulster  ? Not  a whit.  As  far  as  we 
know  the  Irish  situation  remains  unchanged,  and  no  one 
in  the  House  of  Commons  expected  that  Colonel  Gret- 
ton’s  motion  would  alter  it.  Something  else  has 
changed,  and  everyone  in  the  House  of  Commons  knew 
that  Colonel  Gretton’s  motion  would  register  it.  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain  no  longer  leads  the  Unionist  Party. 
He  has  seceded  from  the  Unionist  Party — like  a great 
many  other  Unionists.  But  even  the  other  Unionists 
who  have  seceded  are  not  likely  to  submit  to  his  leader- 
ship. It  is  not  so  much  that  these  men  have  forsaken 
their  party,  but  the  very  character  of  their  Unionism 
has  changed.  For  them  Unionism  has  ceased  to  be  a 
belief  and  has  become  a creed.  It  is  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  the  Party  discipline  that  there  were  only 
forty-three  members  found  who  refused  to  recognise 
that  a creed  can  be  altered  by  a General  Council.  For 
Monday’s  debate  was  merely  a General  Council  of  the 
Conservative  Party,  meeting  by  appointment  in  St. 
Stephen’s.  The  issue  was : Shall  the  canons  of  the 
faith  be  altered  by  the  Synod  of  Westminster?  And 
the  canons,  already  altered  in  spirit,  were  altered  in 
fact.  So  was  the  hierarchy. 

HoW  have  the  canons  been  altered?  At  the  time 
when  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Home  Rule  Bill  was  introduced, 
it  was  a tenet  of  the  Unionist  faith  that  Home  Rule  in 
whatsoever  form  was  anathema;  that  the  independence 
of  Ireland,  or  any  section  of  it,  was  anathema;  that  any 
tampering  with  the  unity  of  the  realm  was  anathema.  To 
what  shall  we  ascribe  the  change?  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  latitudinarianism  of  the  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Ver- 
sailles where  the  pernicious  doctrines  of  self-determina- 
tion were  openly  advocated  and  unblushingly  espoused, 
Unionism!  might  have  been  to-day  what  it  once  was — 
Unionism.  It  might  even  have  been  preserved  had  the 
new  gospel  of  President  Wilson,  which  brought  not 
Peace  but  a Sword,  come  no  nearer  than  the  distracted 
countries  of  the  Continent.  But  when  the  new  Gospel 
crosses  the  Channel,  who  can  be  surprised  at  a revision 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  old  faith? 

The  Vote  of  Censure1 — unsuccessful  though  in  itself 
it  was — has  shaken  the  Government  by  shaking  the 
Conservative  Party.  The  Government  will  not  recover. 
We  are  on  the  eve  of  a new  political  orientation.  The 
dawn  of  a new  political  faith  streaks  the  horizon  with 
its  faint  beginnings.  All  the  secessions  of  the  past,  the 
abandonments  by  leaders  of  their  parties  and  by  par- 
ties of  their  leaders  will  be  as  nothing  to  the  trans- 
formations which  we  shall  presently  see.  For  it  is  not 
a case  of  a stray  leader  looking  for  a party  or  a recal- 
citrant section  searching  for  a leader.  There  is 
hardly  a man  in  the  House  of  Commons  who 
knows  where  to  turn.  There  is  a groping  in 
the  political  twilight,  a search  for  new  formulas 
and  new  faiths;  hope  and  despair  are  inter- 
mingled. By  the  merest  chance  Colonel  Gretton’s 
motion  was  wrongly  drafted.  It  provided  no  sanctuary 
for  the  true  feelings  of  an  Opposition.  Like  Mr.  Lam- 
bert’s £800,000,000  Budget  motion  in  the  last  session 
it  went  too  far.  Lord  Robert  Cecil  had  down  an  amend- 
ment which  was  more  consistent  with  the  sentiments 
of  the  dissatisfied  majority.  He  wished  to  deplore 
“ the  policy  or  want  of  policy  of  the  Government  of 
Ireland  during  the  last  three  years,”  with  the  reserva- 
tion that  “ to  break  off  negotiations  with  the  Sinn  Fein 
leaders  at  the  present  stage  would  only  add  to’  the  dan- 


gers and  difficulties  of  the  situation.”  Had  the  four 
gentlemen  responsible  for  the  motion  actually  moved 
been  willing  to  give  way  before  a resolution  such  as 
this,  the  Government  might  well  have  been  defeated. 
The  Labour  Party,  consistently  with  its  conscience, 
might  have  suported  it.  The  Liberal  Party  would 
have  supported  it.  The  group  led  by  Lord  Win- 
terton  and  Sir  Samuel  Hoare  could  equally  have  joined 
forces  with  it,  thus  bringing  the  two  extreme  flanks  of 
the  disgruntled  Unionists  into  unison.  As  it  was,  the 
Speaker  ruled  Lord  Robert  Cecil’s  and  Lord  Winter- 
ton’s  amendments  out  of  order,  and  saved  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Small  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Prime  Minister 
with  precipitate  haste  seized  on  Colonel  Gretton’s 
motion,  and  choosing  both  the  venue  and  the  hour  of 
battle,  vanquished  his  enemies — on  paper.  Small 
wonder,  therefore,  also,  that  the  disaffected  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  an  ill-conceived  and  ill-or- 
ganized attack  lost  what  they  might  have  gained — and 
what  the  country  might  have  gained  also — a clean  ad- 
ministration. But  they  made  one  thing  clear.  The 
Prime  Minister  has  postponed  defeat.  He  has  not 
made  it  impossible.  We  make  one  urgent  recom- 
mendation to  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Next  time  let  them  choose  such  phrases  in  their  resolu- 
tions as  shall  leave  no  loophole  for  escape.  It  is 
abundantly  clear  that  while  the  House  is  not  opposed 
' in  principle  to  the  Irish  negotiations,  it  is  opposed  in 
principle  to  the  people  who  are  negotiating;  that  while 
it  is  not  opposed  in  principle  to  the  conclusion  -of  a 
peace,  it  is  opposed  in  principle  to  such  a peace  being 
made  by  the  instrumentality  of  an  administration  which, 
but  a few  short  months  ago,  was  proclaiming  “ We 
have  the  Rebels  well  in  hand;  a few  short  weeks  and 
contentment  will  reign  in  Ireland.”  Undoubtedly,  this 
is  the  view  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Those,  however,  who  took  action  on  Monday 
last  performed  a great  service.  The  Coalition  is  sick 
and  no  skill  can  cure  it.  The  death  may  be  a lingering 
one,  but  the  virus  is  working  in  the  veins. 

For  one  thing  we  are  sorry.  Mr.  Austen  Chamber- 
lain  lost  on  Monday,  and  lost  irrevocably,  his  leader- 
ship. The  full  force  of  that  loss  can  only  be  apparent 
to  those  who  witnessed  the  scene.  As  he  sat  through 
the  long  afternoon  and  evening  on  the  Treasury  Bench, 
his  hat  tilted  on  his  eyes  and  his  hands  plunged  deeply 
in  his  pockets,  two  Conservative  members  of  the 
Cabinet  sat  next  to  him — Sir  Laming  Worthington- 
Evans  and  Sir  Robert  Horne.  The  former  will  stick 
to  him,  perhaps;  the  latter,  so  long  as  he  sticks  to  Mr. 
Lloyd  George.  But  a man  so  finely  bred  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  a great  party  could  not  feel  well  at  ease 
amongst  such  new-crowned  potentates.  How  could  he 
confide  in  them  the  sorrow  which  was  in  his  heart? 
When  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke,  he  spoke  with  emotion, 
and  he  is  not  an  emotional  man.  He  was  obstructed 
— shouted  down — by  his  own  party.  When  he  was 
cheered,  it  was  not  his  erstwhile  followers  cheering. 
How  strange  it  must  have  sounded  in  his  ears  ! When 
he  broke  with  precedent  and,  ceasing  to  address  the 
House,  appealed  to  the  Unionists,  he  spoke  to  men  who 
were  deaf  to  his  appeals.  By  no  means  let  it  be  thought 
that  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  has  no  longer  before  him.  a 
continuance  of  power.  But  will  he  ever  achieve  the 
ambition  which  is  nearest  to  his  heart?  Will  he  ever 
preside  over  a Unionist  administration?  Other"  claim- 
ants have  risen  up  who  cannot  be  ignored — claimants 
perhaps  who  will  not  lead  a purely  Conservative  ad- 
ministration. And  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  lost  what 
opportunity  he  had  it  is  not  because  he  has  betrayed, 
but  because  he  has  set  his  conception  of  the  right  above 
his  own  best  interests.  There  has  never  been  a states- 
man of  more  transparent  integrity  or  more  evenly- 
balanced  character  in  the  Councils  of  any  Government. 
We  live,  however,  in  an  age  when  such  virtues  are 
cynically  regarded.  Perhaps  that  is  why  a broad  smile 
never  left  the  face  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  throughout  the 
debate. 
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THE  PRINCE  AND  INDIA 

LAST  week  we  briefly  expressed  disapproval  of 
Lord  Curzon’s  attempt  to  silence  discussion  of 
Indian  affairs  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  day 
of  the  Prince’s  departure  for  India.  Such  discussion 
we  hold  to  be  the  more  necessary  because  public  opinion 
here  receives  so  little  and  such  timid  or  biassed  direc- 
tion from  India.  It  is  not  only  that,  as  we  have  lately 
complained,  the  cabled  news  from'  that  part  of  the  Em- 
pire is  rather  niggardly  of  detail  and  uninforming  in  re- 
gard to  the  status  and  present  influence  of  the  agita- 
tors or  loyalists  whose  threats  or  assurances  are  com- 
municated to  the  British  public.  It  is  not  only  that 
some  of  the  messages  are  evidently  coloured  by  the 
forced  optimism  of  officials  at  Delhi  or  Simla.  Were 
the  news  services  from'  India  improved  out  of  recogni- 
tion, there  would  still  be  some  lack  of  material  on 
which  to  judge  the  Indian  situation  and  the  temper  of 
the  many  and  sharply  divided  races  lumped  together 
as  the  people  of  India  when  facile  allusions  are  made 
to  Indian  unanimity  in  Welcoming  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Material  would  be  lacking  for  two  main  reasons : 
first,  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  what  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  the  Indian  peasantry  feel  as  they  become  dimly 
aware  of  the  progress  of  the  Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme;  second,  the  almost  complete  abandonment  by 
the  British  non-officials  in  India  of  efforts  to  inform 
their  kinsfolk  here  of  the  realities  of  the  situation.  Of 
the  former  of  these  reasons  we  shall  say  little.  The  back- 
ward communities  have  found  no  spokesmen,  and  our 
ignorance  of  their  feelings  cannot  be  remedied.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  several  million  Indian  ryots  are 
still  unaware  of  the  constitutional  experiment  or  have 
heard  of  it  only  in  the  wild  distortions  of  bazaar 
rumour.  Where  the  masses  are  cognisant  of  actual 
coming  change,  they  appear  to  be  more  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  domination  by  the  Brahmin  intelli- 
gentsia than  grateful  for  the  very  remote  chance  of 
participating  themselves  in  the  government  of  the 
country.  Here  and  there  they  have  been  drawn  into 
Mr.  Gandhi’s  non-co-operation  movement,  usually  less 
by  argument  than  by  stories  of  the  collapse  of  the 
British  Raj.  But  no  one  can  confidently  estimate  what 
proportion  of  them  have  by  now  been  shaken  out  of 
that  “ placid,  pathetic  contentment  ” from  which  it 
was  the  fatuously  avowed  policy  of  Mr.  Montagu  and 
Lord  Chelmsford  to  deliver  them. 

The  failure  of  British  non-officials  in  India  to  keep 
the  public  here  better  informed  regarding  Indian  affairs 
is  another  matter  and  requires  some  explanation.  The 
fault  is  less  with  the  merchants,  traders,  planters  and 
professional  men  of  British  origin  sojourning  in  India 
than  with  Mr.  Montagu  and  Lord  Chelmsford,  with  the 
Selborne  Committee,  and  with  the  Parliament  that 
passed  the  Government  of  India  Bill  two  years  ago.  At 
a time  when  British  official  direction  of  Indian  affairs 
was  being  relaxed  it  was  obviously  desirable  to  give 
the  British  non-official,  through  the  new  quasi-parlia- 
mentary  bodies,  some  considerable  part  of  the  authority 
delegated  away  from  the  British  official.  Logically  and 
in  practical  wisdom,  the  popularisation  of  a hitherto 
very  largely  bureaucratic  system'  should  have  been 
effected  to  a substantial  extent,  at  any  rate 
during  the  initial  period,  through  the  only  class 
in  the  country  qualified  by  heredity  and  ex- 
perience to  work  representative  institutions.  Fur- 
ther, since  the  change  of  system  was  not  to  involve 
sacrifice  of  British  ideals,  there  was  a specially  strong 
case  for  associating  with  the  experiment  those  who 
alone  in  India  could  be  thoroughly  relied  on  to  cherish 
such  ideals.  And  since  one  of  the  chief  dangers  in  the 
experiment  was  that  the  minute  upper-class  intelligent- 
sia might  use  the  new  machinery  to  the  detriment  of 
a majority  almost  wholly  incapable  of  holding  its  own 
on  the  platform:,  in  the  Press  or  in  the  legislature,  there 
was  a further  reason  for  leaning  on  a class  unaffected 
by  the  religious  feuds  and  extreme  caste  prejudices  of 
India.  The  Montagu-Chelmsford  scheme,  however, 
denied  to  British  non-officials  any  communal  representa- 


tion, conceding  representation  only  through  specialised, 
sectional  and  in  some  instances  not  quite  purely  British 
bodies,  such  as  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Traders’  Asso- 
ciations and  Planters’  Associations.  The  doors  of  the 
Councils  were  shut  on  British  lawyers,  journalists  and 
professional  men,  who,  of  course,  were  not  eligible  to 
such  bodies.  This  meant  that  no  Englishman  could 
enter  an-  Indian  legislature  with  a general  political 
mandate;  and,  since  in  practice  the  representative  of  a 
Chamber  or  Association  is  always  its  president,  and  that 
presidentship  goes  by  rotation  to  the  principal  firms 
without  much  heed  to  the  political  or  other  qualifica- 
tions of  the  individual  at  the  head  of  the  firm  at  the 
moment,  it  also  meant  filling  the  British  non-official 
seats  in  the  legislatures  mainly  with  political  nonenti- 
ties. So  it  comes  about  that  we  can  count  on  no  real 
guidance  from  British  non-official  opinion  in  India.  Its 
representatives  in  the  Councils  are  there  merely  to 
protect  certain  economic  interests,  a function  which 
lays  them  open  to  charges  of  selfishness;  they  are 
mostly  out  of  touch  with  the  real,  which  is  the  rural 
India;  and,  selected  by  a doubly  vicious  system,  they 
are  usually  incompetent  to  express  opinions  on  the 
political  situation  even  if  permitted  by  their  commercial 
constituencies  to  do  so. 

Largely  ignorant,  as  every  one  else  is,  of  the  present 
feelings  of  the  masses  of  India  as  a whole,  and  denied 
the  authoritative  summaries  of  British  non-official 
opinion  which  another  system  would  have  yielded  us, 
we  must  comment  on  the  Indian  situation  with  some  re- 
serve. We  do  not  question  the  policy  which  sends  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  India,  though  we  confess  to  some 
anxiety  about  the  visit.  But  we  would  deprecate  ex- 
travagant optimism  about  the  results  to  be  anticipated 
from  the  Prince’s  tour.  There  are  limits  to  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  even  so  winning  a representative  of 
the  Crown.  Very  many  millions,  we  doubt  not,  will 
greet  him'  with  sincere  enthusiasm;  but  it  is  a settled 
habit  of  Mr.  Montagu’s  “ politically-minded  ” Indian 
to  discriminate  between  loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  sup- 
port of  the  British  Raj.  Amongst  those  who  join  in 
addresses  of  welcome  will  be  some  who  have  often 
openly  argued  that  devotion  to  the  King-Emperor  and 
his  house  can  co-exist  with  determination  to  obstruct 
the  work  of  his  servants  in  India.  There  will  be  others, 
holding  aloof  sullenly,  in  accordance  with  the  non-co- 
operation  policy,  which  survives  failure  and  ridicule 
because  the  principle  of  passive  resistance  is  congenial 
to  the  Eastern  mind.  We  hope  we  may  be  wrong,  but 
We  regard  it  as  likely  that  the  practical  results  of  the 
visit  will  not  be  such  as  to  remove  all  cause  for  anxiety 
about  India,  and  we  regard  that  as  a poor  and  cowardly 
substitute  for  statesmanship  which,  instead  of  correct- 
ing its  errors  and  strengthening  its  hand,  leaves  the 
consequences  of  muddled  thinking  and  timid  action  to 
be  charmed  away  by  a royal  visitor.  The  visit  would 
have  admirably  confirmed  a successful  policy;  it  cannot 
be  an  alternative  to  it. 


LAUGHTER-TIGHT 
By  D.  S.  MacColl 

INTO  the  profusion  of  a portrait  display  at  the 
Grafton  Gallery  the  direction  has  slipped  some 
disturbing  elements.  One  of  them  is  no  more 
than  a sigh;  that  of  Whistler  over  Lady  Meux.  Those 
too  ample  “volumes,”  as  our  moderns  would  phrase  it, 
were  not  for  him1:  they  called  for  Rubens.  “ Take,  O 
take,”  said  Whistler,  infinitely  apologetic,  “ those 
charms  away.  Lend  me  the  ghost  of  your  cloak,  and 
over  the  rest  let  me  strew  tissues  of  dusky  air.”  And 
Time,  with  the  aid  of  a dark  underpainting,  is  with- 
drawing the  good  lady,  deeper  and  deeper  still.  Yet 
that  faint  exquisite  breath  is  dangerous  company. 

Dangerous  also — an  infernal  machine  in  fact  by  its 
distracting  power — is  the  tiny  figure  called  ‘ The  Last 
of  the  Victorians.’  Infernal  because  it  introduces 
among  the  painters  what  under  the  general  prohibition 
regime  has  been  so  rigorously  excluded,  the  spirit  of 
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irony  and  fun.  Caricature?  Yes,  we  have  had  plenty 
of  caricature,  but  applied  so  that  it  should  be  no  laugh- 
ing' matter,  either  because  of  the  rebellious  nature  of  the 
objects,  apples  and  jampots  and  warriors  in  khaki,  or 
by  the  attitude  of  the  artist,  who  appeared  to  be  engaged 
in  some  deadly  serious  operation  of  a clinical  nature. 
Thus  from  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis’s  literature  it  could 
be  conjectured  that  an  intellectual  intention  underlay  his 
‘ Tyros  ’ ; but  beyond  a vaguely  tremendous  ferocity 
the  painting  conveyed  little.  Savage  caricature  would 
be  pardonable,  nay  welcome — is  not  our  world  asking 
for  it  with  its  rich  imbecilities  and  the  chorus  of  its 
syndicated  voices? — but  here  was  ferocity  expended 
merely  on  the  paint,  and  a drawing  that  had  lost  touch 
and  bite  upon  reality  in  the  practice  of  a kind  of  crys^- 
tallography.  Mr.  Lewis  has  rage,  he  has  a mind,  he 
has  quite  unusual  technical  accomplishment,  a turn  for 
geometry  of  design  far  and  away  beyond  Piccasso-  and 
his  tribe,  and  literary  aptitude  : but  his  rage  is  out- 
rageous, undirected;  the  ingenuity  that  in  Munich  would 
enrich  a Simplicissimus  is  wasted  in  abstract  games, 
and  imbecility  is  not  a penny  the  worse  for  these  por- 
tentous operations. 

Mr.  Dulac  has  no  savage  rage  : he  oscillates  between 
the  prettiness  of  his  illustrations  or  portraits,  and  holi- 
days of  fun  : but  the  fun  is  to  the  point.  We  see  him 
here  at  various  removes.  In  the  portrait  of  a lady  he 
has  shut  off  his  mind  and  its  naughty  truancies,  he 
gives  him  to  prettiness.  In  the  Ricketts-and-Shan- 
non  he  has  drawn  excellent  portraits  of  that  wonderful 
pair,  just  guying  the  attitudes  a little,  substituting 
anchorite  dress  (“  High  Church  Curates  of  Art  ” was 
York  Powell’s  word)  and  guying  also  his  own  Persian 
manner  in  the  accessories.  The  George  Moore  is  sheer 
caricature.  Figure,  except  the  feet,  action  and  dress  are 
subtle  and  first-rate ; the  head  less  so,  though  a possible 
comic  reading  : Max  hasi  been  more  happily  inspired,  or 
Mr.  Dulac  himself  in  his  masterpiece  of  Sir  Claude 
Phillips.  I beg  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  to  com- 
mission images  in  this  manner  of  our  eminent  contem- 
poraries— for  one  thing  the  world,  not  to  speak  of  the 
Gallery,  will  not  long  suffice  to  contain  them  on  the 
picture  scale — or  at  least  to  add  a section  in  which  witty 
comment  will  correct  the  photograph.  Will  not  Mr. 
Gosse,  who  is  a trustee,  and  touches  with  so  delicate  a 
malice  his  own  literary  portraits,  urge  this  upon  his 
colleagues?  So  will  posterity  be  relieved  to  learn  that 
we  did  occasionally  smile. 

The  Veddahs  of  Ceylon  are  reported  to  be  an  invin- 
cibly grave  people.  A traveller  asked  one  of  them  why 
they  never  laughed  : he  replied,  “ We  do  not  see  that 
there  is  anything  to  laugh  at.  ” The  English  are  not  so 
hard  put  to  it  as  that ; there  is  an  easy  region  of  humour 
in  which  we  laugh  a great  deal,  and  we  are  great  at 
farce;  our  keenest  wits,  like  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  drop 
into  it  with  disconcerting  readiness.  But  we  do  not 
see  how  much  there  is  to  laugh  at : intellectual  laughter, 
satire,  irony,  that  do  more  than  tickle  or  invite  the  guf- 
faw, are  rare,  and  the  taboo  that  keeps  intelligence  out 
of  painting  and  reserves  it  for  literature  frowns  especi- 
ally upon  the  comic  spirit,  as  if  laughter  in  paint  were 
brawling  in  church.  Who  would  guess  that  modern 
English  painting  began  with  Hogarth  ? Even  he  had 
to  pretend  to  keep  a Sunday  school.  Our  moderns  close 
up  their  eyes  in  one  compartment  and  their  mind  in 
another,  thought-tight,  laughter-tight,  or  indulge  in 
laughter  as  if  it  were  a secret  vice. 

With  Mr.  Dulac’ s case  as  a clue  we  may  surmise  that 
behind  the  canvases  laughter  is  not  extinct.  That 
faqade  of  the  stolid  and  the  sentimental,  fashion-plate 
and  statistical  abstract,  may  conceal  impish  spirits  alive 
to  oddity  and  pretence  : perhaps,  cheering  thought ! for 
each  of  those  serious  works  exists  a private  version  too 
lively  for  oil  and  turpentine.  Do  our  sculptors,  of  a 
night,  when  they  have  draped  in  damp  cere-cloths  their 
War  Memorials  and  posthumous  busts,  wreak  them- 
selves upon  their  friends,  like  Mr.  Derwent  Wood? 
Rossetti,  Burne-Jones,  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  steadily 


wistful  in  their  public  form,  could  be  fellows  of  infinite 
jest  with  a private  pen  or  pencil.  And  among  the  living 
we  know  there  are  freakish  minds.  Did  not  Sir  William 
Orpen,  called  upon  to  portray  the  sublimities  of  the 
Peace  Conference,  reduce  it  to  a sediment  of  insect 
politicians  along  the  skirting  of  the  Salle  des  Glaces? 
Sir  William  is  after  all  a black-and-white  artist,  like 
most  of  the  painters  at  the  Grafton ; for  only  one  or  two 
of  them  has  colour  a raison  d’etre.  He  has  matchless 
facility  with  oil-paint,  and  can  infallibly  nail  a likeness  : 
he  does  well  to  be  merciful  with  colour,  for  when  he  lets 
himself  go,  as  in  one  satirical  excursion,  it  can  be 
like  a steam-whistle.  The  public  excursions  are  few1 he 
too  quickly  abandoned  the  early  vein  of  ‘ A Surgical 
Operation  ’ and  1 Connoisseurs  ’ : he  should  have  been 
our  Daumier.  Another  painter,  who  would  not  thank 
me  if  I named  him,  hides  behind  the  severest  of  brows 
the  laughing  intelligence  and  teeming  fancy  of  a first- 
rate  caricaturist : with  him  line  and  colour  and  the  word 
go  together  : composition  wreathed  as  spontaneously 
as  Tiepolo’s,  fresco-like  breadth  of  gay  wash  and  a 
sting  of  legend.  In  his  public  form,  he  has  been 
deflected  by  the  time-spirit  of  his  day  into  static  sub- 
tleties of  lighting : Hogarth,  purged  of  the  tract, 

Augustus  Egg,  turned  ironist,  should  have  been  his 
exemplars,  and  comedy  would  have  been  restored  to 
English  painting. 

' But  if  the  two  currents  must  run  separate,  and  after 
all  line  is  the  weapon  for  wit,  need  one  of  them  run  so 
much  underground?  Gravity  has  its  countless  exhibi- 
tions; why  has  wit,  in  drawing  and  legend,  no  organ? 

I am  not  forgetting  Punch.  That  institution  has  its 
well-established  province,  quite  jolly  and  cosy,  of  j°kes 
that  will  offend  no  taste  and  tax  no  intelligence.  They 
are  illustrated  by  drawings  in  which  dress  and  land- 
scape and  accessories  are  more  seriously  than  need  be 
explained  and  made  good,  drawings  that  might  serve 
indifferently  for  a hundred  conversations  : the  economy 
of  a Bateman  or  a George  Belcher  is  rare.  And  for 
public  affairs  there  is  the  awesome  but  gingerly  car- 
toon with  its  tradition  of  “ correct  ” draughtsman- 
ship in  which  John  Bull  and  Britannia  are  scrupulously 
cross-hatched.  The  late  art-editor,  Mr.  Townsend, 
expounded  to  me  the  lines  on  which  that  much-loved 
institution  is  run.  No  allusion,  he  said,  and  no  jest 
must  be  admitted  that  would  puzzle  the  most  innocent 
home-circle  in  Peckham.  Picture  that  weekly  “ round- 
table,”  plugging4  back  their  boisterous  spirits,  and 
sifting  down  their  wit  to  its  lowest  common  measure  ! 
But  if  this  ordinance,  in  its  suspicion  of  popular  un- 
derstanding, cuts  the  world  down  to  the  parish,  there 
is  a further  reach  of  distrust : in  the  Daily  Mirror,  to 
the  already  ample  exposition  of  cartoon  and  legend,  a 
sub-editor  heavily  appends  an  explanation  of  the  jest. 
How  Mr.  Haselden  must  squirm  under  the  infliction  of 
that  underlining  ! I doubt  whether  the  public  is  quite 
so  dull  as  it  is  taken  to  be.  I think  rather  that  the 
shop-walkers  of  art  and  of  the  Press,  like  those  of  the 
warehouses,  impose  their  silly  notions  of  what  the 
public  likes  and  will  stand  upon  their  customers,  the 
lamentable  “ art  ” with  which  the  shops  burst,  the 
Ladies’  Pages  and  Children’s  Corners  that  are  eating 
up  the  newspapers.  However  that  may  be  for  the 
public,  there  exists  a public  which  is  defrauded  of  its 
fun  or  only  gets  it  furtively,  a public  not  content  with 
farce  and  its  stock  figures,  not  offended  by  the  bad 
taste  ” of  breaking  idols  and  pricking  impostures  and 
washing  with  luminous  laughter  the  shady  corners  of 
public  life.  For  them  the  range  of  a Forain,  the  sword- 
stroke  of  his  line,  the  telegraphic  thrift  of  his  word. 

As  it  is,  our  wits  are  kept  to  cover  or  diverted;  a Max 
Beerbohm  is  among  the  unemployed.  _ He  works,  but 
shrinks  from:  the  great  air,  was  driven  in  from  the  huge 
matter  of  the  War  upon  his  dear  Pre-Raphaelites,  shirks 
even  the  huger  matter  of  the  Peace,  and  dallies  at  Ra- 
pallo  when  with  a finger  upon  the  pulse  of  his  London, 
he  should  be  furnishing  a weekly  cartoon  for  the 
Saturday  Review. 
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THE  HOUND  OF  DRINKWATER 
By  James  Agate 

I CONFESS  to  having  acquired,  in  the  theatre,  some- 
thing of  second  sight.  Before  the  curtain  rises:  I 
know  instinctively  into  which  of  my  pigeon-holes  a 
play  will  go.  ‘ Abraham  Lincoln  ’ went  so  definitely 
into  the  niche  marked  “ Moral  Uplift  ” that,  until  this 
week,  I had  taken  all  legitimate  steps  to  avoid  seeing  a 
stage  representation  of  it.  Of  all  the  functions  of  art, 
moral  uplift  is  the  one  which  least  appeals  to  me.  I am 
a sedulous  eschewer  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Brewer  and 
Samuel  Smiles,  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  and  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward.  As  soon  as  I have  mastered  the 
latest  ritual  of  that  sin  which  it  is:  Sir  Hall  Caine’s 
spiritual  mission  to  deprecate,  I lay  that  moralist  down. 
Until  last  week  I had  not  laid  Mr.  Drinkwater  down ; 

I had  forborne  to  take  him  up.  His  masterpiece  had 
been  hailed  with  an  unctuous  paean,  acclaimed  “with  a 
snaffling  voyoe  ” by  the  wrong  people.  By  “ the  wrong 
people  ” I mean  those  who,  mistaking  Gladstone  for  a 
great  spiritual  force,  insist  that  any  play  about  him  must 
necessarily  be  a great  play.  Since  Lincoln  was  “ un- 
speakably and  forever  precious  to  Democracy,”  the 
stage-story  of  his  life,  it  is  implied,  must  rank  as  drama 
unspeakably  and  forever  precious.  I do  not  know  a 
more  mischievous  theory.  I am  frankly  prejudiced 
against  your  stage-Gladstones,  stage-Cromwells,  stage- 
Lincolns.  True  that  I liked  ‘ Pasteur,’  but  then  ‘Sacha’ 
treads  the  same  idle  pavement  as  myself.  He  is  a 
fldneur  held  up  momentarily  by  the  chance  encounter 
of  a great  man,  whereas  ‘ Mr.  Drinkwater  ’ suggests 
not  so  much  the  saunterer  as  the  pilgrim.  There  is 
Bunyan  in  the  temperate  name,  as  there  is  the  boulevard 
in  the  crisp,  familiar  ‘ Sacha.  ’ Yet  it  is  not  the  spirit 
of  Puritanism  that  I fear,  but  the  spirit  of  proselytism, 
the  risk  of  being  “got  at.”  I feel  that  the  theatre 
which  is  in  my  blood  isi  not  the  theatre  of  Mr.  Drink- 
water, that  my  actors  are  not  his  actors  nor  my  specta- 
tors his  spectators,  that  the  rogues  and  vagabonds  who 
are  to  me  the  salt  of  the  earth  are  to  him  only  the  dear 
material  of  reclamation,  that  he  is  out  to  save  my  soul. 
Up  till  last  week  I had  felt  that  this  play  was  a play 
such  as  they  like  in  Manchester,  a commemoration  for 
which  one  does  not  dress. 

Again  there  was  that  stumbling-block,  America. 
What  did  I know  of  this  vast  country  ? A weary  story 
of  Columbus ; the  sentimental  debauchery  of  Mrs. 
Stowe;  Jackson  and  Slavin ; that  negroid  delicacy,  the 
Jazz ; that  well  of  English,  the  cinema-title  ; the  hysteria 
of  Los  Angeles.  Nearly  all  these  things  are  unspeak- 
able, but  to  me  only  the  prize-fighters  are  precious. 
Why  had  not  Mr.  Drinkwater  written  about  a President 
assassinated  nearer  home?  It  was  not  until  I read  a 
condemnation  of  the  play  by  a gentleman  with  whom  I 
invariably  disagree,  that  I felt  I must  seek  out  the  Scala 
Theatre  for  myself. 

A scoffer,  I met  with  the  scoffer’s  reward.  You  may 
say  that  the  theatre  is  not  a tabernacle.  I suggest  that 
to  misuse  the  theatre  so  is  not  to  profane  it.  “ ‘Abraham 
Lincoln’  is  not  a play. ’ ’ I suggest  that  it  may  be  a very 
beautiful  something  else.  Throughout  the  first  act  the 
locale  and  the  characters,  the  thin,  pawky  atmosphere 
of  this  trans-Atlantic  Drumtochty,  the  . dressed-up 
mannekins  masquerading  as  statesmen,  their  mouthing 
chief  himself,  afforded,  I admit,  a chastened  delight. 
Here  was  the  New  England  Adam  Bede,  sententious, 
hortatory.  And  then  quite  suddenly  I “ got  ” Lincoln, 
in  the  way  people  “get”  religion.  It  was  no  longer  a 
question  of  liking  or  disliking.  You  do  not  like  or  dis- 
like the  story  of  the  Flood,  the  Psalms  of  David,  the 
character  of  St.  Paul.  These  things  just  are.  So 
Lincoln  became,  and  I am  not  yet  free  of  him.  This: 
Evangelist  of  the  backwoods  intruded  himself,  I hope 
quite  momentarily,  between  me  and  the  normal  theatre 
which,  suddenly,  seemed  so  much  less  worth  while.  In 
vain  I fled  him.  I fled  him  down  the  labyrinthine  ways 
of  Goodge  Street  and  the  Tottenham  Court  Road;  even, 


of  my  own  mind.  But  in  vain.  Ever  am  I hunted  of 
Lincoln,  still  am  I hound  of  Drinkwater. 

Such  experiences  as  these  show  how  much  more  com- 
prehensive the  theatre  is  than  we  are  usually  inclined 
to  allow.  Does  it  not  come  to  this,  that  there  are  as 
many  theatres  as  there  are  great  minds?  It  is  inter- 
esting to  compare  ‘ Abraham  Lincoln  ’ with  ‘ Phe 
Burgomaster  of  Stilemonde.  ’ I his  very  skilful  and 
theatrical  little  melodrama,  which  Sir  John  Martin 
Harvey  is  nobly  doing  at  the  Lyceum  on  certain  after- 
noons, is  hung  by  Maeterlinck  on  the  Great  War  just 
as  the  tear-compelling  ‘ Charles  I.’  was  hung  by  Wills 
on  the  Roundhead  squabbles.  A German  officer  has 
been  shot  during  the  occupation  of  a little  Belgian  town, 
and  the  German  Commandant  gives  the  Burgomaster 
the  choice  between  delivering  up  his  innocent  retainer 
to  be  shot,  or  being  shot  himself.  Ihe  theme  is  purely 
individual  and  sentimental;  there  is  nothing  here  but  the 
personal  dilemma.  Maeterlinck  sings  the  ordinary 
man,  the  non-hero,  the  lover  of  seemliness  and  decency. 
He  makes  the  point  that  this  ordinary  man  has  “ a 
most  attractive  mind,”  and  this  fine  thing  is  the 
highest  of  the  play’s  philosophy.  If  you  had  tears  for 
the  Burgomaster — and  many  had  plenty  for  Sir  John  s 
pathetic  portrait,  wistful,  yet  full  of  whimsey — you  shed 
therm  there  and  then,  and  thought  no  more  of  the  mat- 
ter. At  Lincoln’s  apotheosis  you  were  dry-eye’ d.  You 
did  not  re-act  to  the  purely  personal  side  of  the  drama; 
the  issue  was  remoter,  finer,  of  greater  endurance.  I 
do  not  know  that  I consider  Mr.  William  J.  Rea  to  be 
a great  actor;  I do  know  that  in  him;  are  shrivelled  up 
what,  but  for  his  twin-spirit,  Sir  Frank  Benson,  would 
be  all  my  notions  about  great  acting.  Both  are 
bunglers  and  botchers  in  any  way  of  detail;  both  pre- 
sent the  faultless,  incomparable  whole.  Mr.  Rea,  as 
I saw  him  the  other  evening,  is  uncouthness  personified, 
his  lightest  tone  a dirge,  his  speeches  anthems.  He 
makes  Lincoln  talk  of  supper  as  of  funeral  baked  meats. 
Some  of  his  intonations,  which  do  not  appear  assumed, 
make  me  uneasy  about  his  Hamlet.  Yet  in  this  part 
he  satisfied  me  utterly.  What  dapperer  actor  could  give 
rectitude  so  comfortable  a habit?  His  gentleness 
with  the  bereaved  mother  and  the  boy— parts  admirably 
played  by  Miss  Olette  O’Niel  and  Mr.  Denys  Blake- 
lock — is  strictly  of  the  theatre  and  within  the  compass 
of  any  purely  emotional  actor.  What  is  outside 
theatricalism — and  perhaps  all  the  finer,  though  I will 
not  dogmatise— is  a natural  spirituality,  a glow  of  pur- 
pose and  gift  of  healing.  Contemplating  Mr.  Rea, 
and  through  him  Lincoln,  you  are  further  from  base 
metal  than  is  usual  in  the  theatre.  I have  one  little 
reservation  to  make;  but  whether  Mr.  Rea  or  Mr. 
Drinkwater  or  Lincoln  himself  be  to  blame,  I am*  not 
quite  sure.  I found  myself  a little  irked,  once  or  twice, 
by  a certain  priggishness  in  the  great  man.  There  is  a 
passage  in  Whitman  in  which  the  poet  describes  a meet- 
ing With  the  President.  “ His  look,  though  abstracted, 
happened  to  be  directed  steadily  in  my  eye.  _ He  bowed 
and  smiled,  but  far  beneath  his  smile  I noticed  the  ex- 
pression I have  alluded  to.”  Mr.  Rea  has  caught  this 
wonderfuly  well.  His  Lincoln  has  a trick  of  spintua 
withdrawal,  of  communing  in  another  place,  which  is 
not  a little  irritating.  That  one  acquits  him  of  any 
possibility  of  pose  only  makes  it  worse.  We  do  not 
Care  to  be  so  patently  reminded  of  our  commoner  clay. 
Methinks  the  President  parades  his  moral  uplift  a shade 
too  insistently.  Is  there  a hint  of  spiritual  snobbish- 
ness about  him:?  I feel  that  no  human  being  ever 
breathed  with  whom:  he  had  comfortably  hob-nobbed, 
unless  it  be  Matthew  Arnold.  And  even  he,  as  we 
know,  was  not  always  “ wholly  serious.” 

THE  YOUNGER  GENERATION  IN  MUSIC 
By  E.  A.  Baugh  an 

FOR  some  time  the  younger  generation  has  not 
only  thundered  at  the  door  of  the  master-builders 
of  music,  but  has  broken  through.  There  is  no 
need  for  the  master-builders,  ancient  and  modern,  to 
be  “ terriblv  afraid.”  They  have  still  more  to  teach 
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than  to  learn,  and  that  was  the  chief  impression  I re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Eugene  Goossens’s  orchestral  concert 
last  week.  Indeed,  having  broken  through  the  door 
the  younger  generation  has  the  air  of  being  obsessed 
by  a futile  want  of  purpose.  Eight  of  them:  at  the  con- 
cert stormed  at  us  with  a series  of  fanfares.  Those 
extraordinary  outburts  of  cacophony  were  meant  to  be 
an  experiment  in  musical  epigrams  or  aphorisms  as  in- 
troductory pieces  “ at  the  commencement  of  a concert, 
spectacle  or  ceremony.”  ’Tis  an  old  idea;  as  old  as  a 
Punch  and  Judy  show.  Happily,  some  of  the  com- 
posers of  the  fanfares  have  a sense  of  humour.  Erik 
Satie  must  have  known  that  his  ‘ Sonnerie  pour  r6veil- 
ler  le  bon  gros  Roi  des  Singes  ’ (who  sleep  with  one 
eye  open)  would  have  awakened  a wilderness  of  mon- 
kies. His  discordant  two  trumpets  gave  me  (being  a 
wide-awake)  an  attack  of  auricular  neuralgia.  In 
the  old  days  when  orchestras  tuned  up  in  the  concert- 
room  one  heard  even  more  daring  experiments  from  the 
brass  of  high-spirited  players,  but  they  were  not  gener- 
ally considered  to  be  aphorisms  or  epigrams.  Strangely 
enough,  Darius  Mihaud,  one  of  the  Paris  group  known 
as  “ Les  Six  ” (now  there  are  five),  was  represented 
by  quite  a reasonable  little  fanfare  for  trumpet,  viola, 
’cello  and  percussion  behind  the  scenes.  Mr.  Eugfene 
Goossens  and  Mr.  Hamilton  Harty  also  did  not  forget 
that  they  were  composers  of  music. 

One  should  not  take  the  fanfares  too  seriously.  The 
audience,  I noticed,  received  them:  in  the  right  spirit, 
as  more  or  less  humorous  experiments:  in  the  unusual. 
Youth  must  have  its  way.  Why  should  not  young 
composers  indulge  in  a “ rag  ” now  and  then?  It 
only  hurts  those  who  have  to  listen  to  it.  No  master- 
builder  need  be  terribly  afraid  of  that  kind  of  thunder- 
ing at  his  door.  And  quite  apart  from  the  fanfares  the 
concert  proved  that  there  is  no  need  for  fright.  By  a 
mere  accident  (the  score  of  a new  Stravinsky  work  not 
being  available)  the  concert,  which  began  with  Sir 
Edward  Elgar’s  orchestral  transcription  of  Bach’s 
organ  fugue  in  C minor,  ended  with  Brahms’s  first 
symphony.  Between  these  two  works  we  heard  Arnold 
Bax’s  tone-poem,  ‘ The  Garden  of  Fand  ’ and  Arthur 
Honegger’s  ‘ Pastorale  d’Et4  ’ — both  modern  works — 
and  Gustav  Holst’s  ‘ Beni  Mora  ’ suite,  which  is  semi- 
modern. Elgar’s  daring  transcription  and  the  Brahms 
symphony  were  the  most  successful  works  of  the 
evening. 

To  my  mind  there  is  no  need  for  any  kind  of  apology 
for  a translation  of  an  organ  fugue  into  the  language  of 
the  modern  orchestra.  It  seems  like  an  act  of  van- 
dalism, but  in  listening  to  the  clearness  with  which  the 
fugue  was  articulated,  and  the  beauty  and  significance 
given  to  the  different  voices  by  skilful  use  of  modern 
orchestral  resources,  one  could  only  imagine  that  Bach 
himself  would  have  written  no  more  fugues  for  the 
organ  if  he  could  have  heard  his  composition  on  a 
modern  orchestra.  No  organ  or  organist  in  the  world 
could  give  such  significance  and  energy  to  that  as- 
cending scale  of  the  middle  section.  However  skil- 
fully an  organ  is  played  it  cannot  build  up  such  a 
gradual  climax  of  sonority.  What  interested  me  par- 
ticularly in  the  Bach-Elgar  fugue,  was  that  the  closely- 
knit  form  of  the  composition  produced  an  impression 
of  tremendous  strength.  The  employment  of  the  or- 
chestral palette  was  as  modem  as  it  well  could  be  with- 
out smudging  the  design  of  Bach’s  music.  The  ex- 
periment proved,  I think,  that  the  essentials  of  musical 
form-  are  perdurable;  only  the  mode  of  expression  has 
changed.  The  range  of  instrumental  tone  to  be  ob- 
tained from:  a modern  orchestra  is  a development  of 
which  antique  composers  could  not  have  dreamed.  It 
has  actually  extended  the  possibilities  of  harmony.  That 
is  what  the  modern  composer  instinctively  feels.  It 
is  no  good  preaching  to  him  about  discords  when  he 
knows  he  can,  in  a sense,  resolve  them'  by  the  resources 
of  orchestral  colour.  But  he  cannot  hear  too  many 
sermons  on  the  subject  of  musical  form,  and  in  his 
transcription  of  Bach’s  fugue  Elgar  has  preached  most 
eloquently. 


In  these  days  no  one  desires  to  dogmatize  about  form1. 
All  that  we  ask  of  composers  is  that  their  music  should 
be  a self-contained,  logical  utterance.  It  may  be  based 
on  whatever  “programme”  a composer  chooses,  but  a 
“programme”  not  translated  into  the  logic  of  music  has 
no  meaning.  After  which,  even  the  strict  musical  forms 
of  the  past  are  based  on  a certain  logic  of  expression. 
The  very  modern  composer  desires  to  depart  from  the 
architectonics  of  that  form.  He  hasi  a vague  idea  that 
music  is  not  music  unless  it  has  ceased  to  be  what  we 
have  known  as  music.  To  build  a composition  so  that 
it  shall  explain  itself  seems  to  him  a limitation  of  his 
art.  Much  of  what  is  written  of  the  aims  of  the  most 
modern  school  is  probably  misleading.  If  Arthur 
Honegger’s  ‘ Pastorale  D’Et6  ’ is  an  example  of  their 
art  “ Les  Six  ” have  been  much  maligned.  It  is  a 
pretty,  simple  little  piece  of  “ atmospheric  ” music,  with 
sufficient  originality  of  treatment  to  save  it  from  being 
quite  commonplaoe.  It  has  the  satisfying  completeness 
of  a sketch,  and  is  just  the  musical  expression  of  a mood. 
Arnold  Bax’s  ‘ The  Garden  of  Fand,’  which  I heard  for 
the  first  time,  is  a collection  of  sketches  in  the  same 
style  (I  am  writing  of  the  style  of  the  sentiment  and  not 
of  the  music),  but  with  a pretence  that  they  have  been 
made  into  a complete  picture.  The  programme  told  us 
that  the  music  seeks  to  create  the  atmosphere  of  an 
enchanted  Atlantic  completely  calm  beneath  the  spell  of 
the  Other  World.  Then  we  are  asked  to  imagine  the 
adventures  of  voyagers  on  this  enchanted  sea  who  have 
been  cast  on  Fand’s  magic  island.  There  are  dancing 
and  feasting  and  a song  of  immortal  love  until  the  sea 
suddenly  overwhelms  the  island  and  Fand’s  garden 
fades  out  of  sight.  It  should  be  explained  that  Lady 
Fand,  in  the  old  Celtic  saga,  is  the  daughter  of  Manan- 
nan,  lord  of  the  ocean.  The  musical  contents  of  this 
programme  are  obvious,  but  the  young  composer  has 
been  determined  not  to  allow  himself  to  give  his  work 
any  real  musical  form.  He  describes  incident  by  inci- 
dent and  repeats  himself  over  and  over  again,  so  that 
the  whole  is  a mere  pasticcio  of  sketches.  Some  of 
these  sketches  are  full  of  beauty.  Arnold  Bax  has  a very 
sensitive  musical  imagination,  but  in  his  desire  to  get 
away  from  musical  form  his:  composition  has  become  dis- 
cursive and  meaningless.  Gustav  Holst,  in  his  ‘ Beni 
Mora  ’ suite  has  not  been  guilty  of  that  mistake.  He 
makes  every  possible  use  of  specific  musical  devices  to 
give  coherence  to  his  picture  of  the  East,  and  as  a con- 
sequence his  suite  has  a workmanlike  strength.  Arnold 
Bax’s  subject  was  just  as  much  suited  to  musical  treat- 
ment. 

It  really  was  a great  pleasure  to  hear  Brahms’s  sym- 
phony after  these  atmospheric,  vague  descriptive  pieces. 
Without  being  at  all  reactionary  I do  not  see  any  reason 
for  discarding  a musical  form  as  elastic  as  that  of  the 
symphony.  It  did  not  cramp  Brahms  in  the  expression 
of  energy  and  emotion,  any  more  than  a four  part  fugue 
cramped  Bach.  The  spirit  of  the  symphony  was  elec- 
trifying and  it  was  pleasant  to  think  that  Eugfene  Goos- 
sens, himself  a very  modern  composer,  could  conduct 
this  music  with  such  complete  understanding.  The  tex- 
ture was  not  quite  Brahmsian,  but  since  the  symphony 
was  substituted  for  the  new  work  by  Stravinsky  it  prob- 
ably did  not  receive  a very  full  rehearsal.  The  Bach- 
Elgar  fugue  and  the  symphony  must  have  made  many 
of  the  younger  enthusiasts  at  the  concert  reconsider  their 
ideas  of  music. 


MARK  AKENSIDE 

IT  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  bicentenary  of  Mark 
Akenside,  who  was  born,  the  son  of  a butcher  in 
NeWcastle-on-Tyne,  on  November  gth,  172 1 > will 
widely  celebrated,  or  his  poems  read,  by  any  large  number 
of  persons.  He  is  a poet  who  has  fallen  into  a neglect 
far  deeper  than  he  deserves.  His  work  has  an  austerity 
about  it  which  repels  the  merely  casual  reader  of  poetry, 
though  those  who  will  seriously  set  about  mastering  his 
odes — the  section  of  his  work  which  is  the  most  tract- 
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able  to  the  modern  reader — will  find  their  pains  well 
rewarded.  Akenside’s  work  abounds  in  beauties;  in 
resounding  phrases;  in  an  apt  verbal  classicism;  and  in 
occasional  romantic  outbursts,  which  justify  one  half  of 
Mr.  Gosse’s  description  of  him  as  “ a frozen  Keats,” 
just  as  the  obvious  lack  of  suppleness  in  his  verse  justi- 
fies the  other  half.  He  has,  moreover,  at  times  a cer- 
tain not  unattractive  dry  humour;  and  his  epithets  are 
often  both  just  and  unexpected.  Against  this  it  must 
be  admitted  that  he  was  a very  unequal  poet,  who 
wrote  very  few  things  which  are  good  all  through;  and 
that  his  enthusiasm  was  aroused  by  themes  so1  abstract 
that  it  is  not  every  reader  who  will  recognise  that  he 
had  the  true  poetic  fire  in  him.  Many  of  his  odes 
would  have  achieved  a far  wider  popularity  had  their 
themes  had  a more  universal  appeal.  An  example  to 
this  point  is  the  short  ‘ Ode  on  a Sermon  Against 
Glory,’  which  was  written  in  1747,  and,  starting  with  a 
not  very  important  ethical  point,  rises  to  a climax  of 
full-mouthed  majesty. 

Come  then,  tell  me,  sage  divine, 

Is  it  an  offence  to  own 
That  our  bosoms  e’er  incline 
Toward  immortal  Glory’s  throne? 

For  with  me,  nor  pomp,  nor  pleasure, 

Bourbon’s  might,  Braganza’s  treasure, 

So  can  Fancy’s  dream  rejoice, 

So  conciliate  Reason’s  choice, 

As  one  approving  word  of  her  impartial  voice. 

If  to  spurn  at  noble  praise 
Be  the  passport  to  thy  heaven, 

Follow  thou  those  gloomy  ways  ; 

No  such  law  to  me  was  given, 

Nor,  I trust,  shall  I deplore  me 
Faring  like  my  friends  before  me  ; 

Nor  an  holier  place  desire 
. Than  Timoleon’s  arms  acquire, 

And  Tully’s  curule  chair,  and  Milton’s  golden  lyre. 

This  is  undoubtedly  fine,  and  appears  specially  so 
(as  does  most  of  Akenside’s  poetry)  if  it  is  read  aloud. 
But  the  number  of  persons  who  are  deeply  moved,  as 
the  poet  obviously  was,  by  such  an  abstract  theme  is 
but  a small  one.  How  much  greater  an  audience  would 
he  have  to-day,  had  he  been  able  to  write  as  eloquently, 
with  the  same  felicitous  use  of  proper  nouns,  upon 
subjects  of  more  wide  human  interest — love,  patriotism, 
or  the  fear  of  death.  He  sometimes  touches  such 
themes,  as  when  he  writes  in  his  ‘ Ode  on  Leaving 
Holland  ’ : 

O my  loved  England,  when  with  thee 
Shall  I sit  down,  to  part  no  more? 

Far  from  this  pale,  discoloured  sea, 

That  sleeps  upon  the  reedy  shore  : 

When  shall  I plough  thy  azure  tide? 

But  usually  the  broader  human  emotions  only  trouble 
him,  and  disturb  his  studies  and  his  meditations. 

Away  1 away  1 

Tempt  me  no  more,  insidious  love  1 
he  writes  in  one  poem.  And  in  another  place,  in  his 
‘ Ode  to  Study,’  he  admits  that  his  mode  of  life  and  of 
thought  starves  his  nature  to  some  extent  : 

Love  is  native  to  the  heart  : 

Guide  its  wishes  as  you  will  , 

Without  Love  you’ll  find  it  still 
Void  in  one  essential  part. 

* * * * 

Though  the  day  have  smoothly  gone, 

Or  to  lettered  leisure  known, 

Or  in  social  duty  spent ; 

Yet  at  eve  my  lonely  breast 
Seeks  in  vain  for  perfect  rest ; 

Languishes  for  true  content. 

Akenside  seems  from  this  poem1  to  have  known  tha1 
warp  in  his  nature  which  shut  him.  off  from  human 
sympathies,  which  made  him  harsh  to  his  patients  (he 
was  a not  undistinguished  doctor),  and  which  always 
militated  against  a wide  appreciation  of  his  poetry. 

For  Akenside  has  never  been  a popular  poet,  save  for 
his  ‘ The  Pleasures  of  Imagination,’  for  which  Dodsley 
paid  him  £120  on  the  advice  of  Pope,  who  read  the 
manuscript  and  said  “ This  is  no  everyday  writer. 
Pope  was,  of  course,  quite  right,  but  * The  Pleasures 


of  Imagination  ’ is  to  me  unreadable,  though  it  is 
patently  the  work  of  a remarkable  man,  and  has  much 
rhetoric  which  is  effective.  1 profess  myself  a heartv 
admirer  of  Akenside,  but  these  eighteen  hundred  lines 
of  blank  verse,  generally  accounted  his  masterpiece,  I 
cannot  read,  though — I speak  it  with  pride — I am  one 
of  the  few  living  men  who  have  read  Glover’s 
‘ Leonidas,’  a perusal  that  needs  some  stamina.  Pro- 
bably the  fault  is  mine,  for  I am  conscious  of  a prejudice 
against  long  blank  verse  disquisitions  upon  philosophy 
and  aesthetics;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains — 

I can  never  read  more  of  ‘ The  Pleasures  of  Imagina- 
tion ’ than  is  enough  to  convince  me  that  I cannot  pos- 
sjbly  read  the  rest.  The  poem  was,  however,  greeted 
with  much  applause  when  it  first  appeared,  anony- 
mously, in  January,  1744;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  an 
unscrupulous  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Rolt  claimed  it 
for  his  own,  and  produced  an  edition  with  his  name  as 
author  upon  the  title-page.  But  this  poem  was 
Akenside’s  one  great  success,  and  his  ‘ Odes,’  pub- 
lished in  March,  1745,  had  to  wait  until  1760  before 
they  appeared  in  a second  edition. 

And  yet  it  is  on  these  odes,  and  on  those  which  he 
wrote  later,  that  Akenside  has  now  to-  rely  for  any  real 
praise  that  may  greet  him  upon  his  bicentenary.  It  is 
these  poems,  alone  among  his  works,  that  are  still  read 
with  pleasure  by  the  few  readers  he  still  has.  It  is  in 
these  poems  that  those  intense  flashes  of  romanticism, 
of  that  sheer  loveliness  which  has  suggested  com- 
parison with  Keats,  occur. 

To  night,  retired,  the  Queen  of  heaven 
With  young  Endymion  stays. 

Did  a poem  ever  open  with  two  more  felicitous  lines 
than  does  Akenside’s  ‘ Ode  to  the  Evening  Star’? 
What,  too,  could  be  better,  in  its  own  conventional 
way,  than  this  opening  stanza  of  the  poem  ‘ To 
Cordelia  ’ ? 

From  pompous  life’s  dull  masquerade, 

From  Pride’s  pursuits,  and  Passion’s  war, 

Far,  my  Cordelia,  very  far, 

To  thee  and  me  may  Heaven  assign 
The  silent  pleasures  of  the  shade, 

The  joys  of  peace,  unenvied,  though  divine  ! 

— lines  in  which  the  poet  employs  a manner  of  a quiet 
and  unostentatious  magnificence,  which»only  very  great 
technical  skill,  and  only  a rare  quality  of  mind,  can 
achieve. 

I.  A.  W. 


THE  SPORT  OF  OFFICE  BOYS 
By  Jehu 

I LOVE  all  horses  save  the  thoroughbred,  and  him, 
too,  I love  when  he  is  not  being  flogged  past  the 
judges  or  pulled  into  second  place.  I am  strangely 
nervous  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Mulberry  Hawke,  his 
owner;  Mr.  Pluck,  his  trainer;  Mr.  Pyke,  his  jockey. 
I am  unnecessarily  shy  of  Mr.  Kenneth  de  la  Zouche, 
well  known  at  Tattenham’s,  who  never  owes,  who 
has  a hundred  thousand  pounds  waiting  for  me  at  his 
bank.  I go  in  unreasoning  dread  of  Mr.  Issy  Schuncs 
and  Mr.  Mossy  Rubenstein.  I have  for  these  very 
harmless  people,  naked  allusion  to  whom  without  the 
prefix  “ popular  ” is,  surely,  the  purest  lese-majesty, 
the  same  antipathy  that  the  gentleman  in  the  detective 
story  had  for  the  pieces  of  paper  of  the  wrong  shape. 
The  enclosure  and  the  paddock  are  to  me  caverns  of 
iniquity  measureless  to  man.  So  long  as  Alpha, 
Xanadu,  and  Kubla  Khan  stand  in  the  names  of  his 
Majesty  the  King,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  or  the 
Minister  for  Waste  I am  a little  reassured.  But  even 
then  I want  to  know  whether  these  august  owners  may 
enter  their  horses’  boxes  and  turn  back  their  rugs, 
send  them  out  for  a spin,  and  see  for  themselves  how 
they  gallop.  What  would  be  said  were  Mr.  H\man 
Leberwurst,  the  proud  owner  of  Pleasure  Dome,  to 
insist  upon  matching  him  the  week,  before  the  great 
race  for  a friendly  mile  and  a half  with  Mr.  Abe  Tier- 
garten’s  Mount  Abora?  I doubt  whether  the  owner 
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of  the  Derby  winner  derives  as  much  fun  from  his 
fifty-thousand-guinea  animal  as  the  sporting  butcher, 
first  past  the  post  in  his  local  trotting-match,  gets  out 
of  his  fifty-pound  pony.  That  cannot  be  done  with- 
out some  practice  of  horse-flesh ; the  Emperor  of 
China  may  win  the  blue  riband  without  leaving  his 
willow-pattern  throne. 

Backing  one’s  fancy  is  an  exciting  amusement,  and 
betting  is  only  contemptible  when  kept  within  one’s 
means — morally  contemptible,  that  is.  To  exceed 
what  one  can  afford  may  be  the  highest  financial 
wisdom.  “ Many  are  undone,”  said  that  great 

authority,  Jonathan  Wild,  “ by  not  going  deep 
enough  in  roguery;  as  in  gaming  any  man  may  be. a 
loser  who  doth  not  play  the  whole  game.”  I am  not 
persuaded  that  one  backer  in  ten  thousand  plays  the 
whole  game,  or  has  an  eye  for  roguery  or  the  horse 
itself.  Your  city  clerk  demands,  at  most,  assurance 
that  the  coat  is  glossy — a sine  qua  non  gleaned  from 
the  Nat  Goulds  of  his  wetted  thumb — but  he  cannot 
tell  you  whether  the  neck  is  put  on  the  right  way. 
In  his  bets  he  is  guided  entirely  by  the  papers;  he 
“ follows  ” ‘ Archimandrite.’  This  gentleman,  I 
take  it,  is  more  ingenuous  than  knavish.  His  per- 
fectly honest  statement  would  be:  You  will  lose 
money  in  any  event ; lose  the  smallest  possible 
amount  by  following  me.  ‘ Archimandrite  ’ does  not 
claim  to  be  infallible,  but  implies  that  you  will  make 
more  money  by  following  him  than  by  following,  say, 

‘ Neophyte.’  The  truth  is  that  whether  his  ‘‘  infor- 
mation ” be  the  result  of  eavesdropping  or  bribery, 
forgathering  with  owners  at  the  Carlton  or  drinking 
with  stable-boys  at  the  Pig  and  Whistle,  or  even,  in 
the  last  resort,  of  personal  observation,  it  merely 
complicates  the  issue.  Whereas  in  any  race  of 
seventeen  starters  it  cannot  be  more  than  16  to  1 
against  finding  the  winner  by  blind  chance,  the 
weighing  of  “ information  ” and  “ form  ” throws 
infinity  into  the  scales  against  you.  “ Partner,”  said 
an  impatient  bridge-player,  “ if  you  play  the  first  card 
that  comes  into  your  hand  it  can  never  be  more  than 
12  to  1 against  it  being  the  right  card;  if  you  stop 
to  think  it  may  be  millions.”  Then  there  is  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  horse  you  “ fancy  ” is  a 
genuine  trier.  “ The  odds  against  any  horse  being 
sent  out  to  win,”  a wit  once  declared,  “ are  the  same 
as  the  odds  against  a future  life — a shade  worse  than 

5 to  2-" 

It  is  a sunny  morning  in  June  and  the  day  of  the 
Dental  Gold  Plate.  I am  a city  clerk  and  have  charge 
of  the  firm’s  petty  cash.  On  the  way  to  business  I 
open  my  paper,  and  compel  my  God-given  sense  and 
soul  to  the  urgency  of  some  such  trash  as  you  shall 
now  peruse  : 

THE  DENTAL  GOLD  PLATE 
Will  Ratelier  Win? 

By  Archimandrite 

I stick  to  my  guns  that  Ratelier  is  the  best  thing  in  the 
race.  The  stable’s  confidence  in  him  is  unbounded.  His 
connections  are  satisfied  to  ignore  his  recent  failure  against 
Gold  Filling,  and  look  to  him  to  reproduce  his  Newmarket 
form.  Gold  Filling  is  fit  and  well.  Amalgam  is  probably 
the  most  genuine  candidate.  Forceps  has  plenty  of  chance. 
Tonsilla  does  not  need  to  be  an  uncommonly  good  mare 
to  win  at  7st.  2.  Pyorrhoea  has  a following  and  so  has 
Novocaine,  whilst  there  are  late  tips  for  Mucilage,  and 
Salivation.  Extraction  is  another  well  “ expected  ” animal, 
whilst  Exposed  Nerve  is  always  dangerous.  Tragacanth, 
who  had  to  be  eased  in  preparation,  has,  I hear,  recovered, 
but  her  popular  owner,  Lord  Aussie  Hut,  tells  me  that  she 
has  no  chance  whatever.  All  things  considered  I am  confi- 
dent that  if  nothing  untoward  happens,  the  going  suits  him, 
he  gets  well  away,  and  meets  with  no  bad  luck, 
RATELIER  WILL  WIN 

with  Gold  Filling  and  Exposed  Nerve  as  his  most  dangerous 
opponents. 

I spend  the  early  part  of  the  morning  wondering 
whether  the  petty  cash  can  stand  yet  another  five 
shillings.  I decide  that  it  can.  At  a quarter  to  ten 
the  evening  paper  race-special  comes  out.  Here  I 
read  the  following  : 


' Archimandrite  ’ 

‘ Neophyte  ’ 

Church  Times 
Tailor  and  Cutter 
Little  Folks  ... 

Manchester  Guardian 
Hairdressers’  Journal 

The  Lancet  

Cage  Birds 
Times  Literary  Supplement 
The  Occult  Review  ... 
Practical  Woodworker 


WHAT  THEY  SAY 
The  Dental  Gold  Plate 

Ratelier  1.  Exposed  Nerve  pi. 
Gold  Filling  1.  Ratelier  pi. 
Ratelier  or  Salivation. 

Gold  Filling. 

Forceps. 

Ratelier,  if  ab.  Amalgam. 
Tonsilla  (e.w.). 

Ratelier. 

Ratelier. 

Mucilage. 

Ratelier. 

Ratelier. 


BETTING  FORECAST 

3.0. -6-4  Ratelier,  11-2  Gold  Filling,  6-1  Forceps,  Exposed 
Nerve,  8-1  Mucilage,  Extraction,  25-1  Pyorrhoea,  Saliva- 
tion, Tonsilla,  66-1  Novocaine,  100-1  others. 

Ratelier  seems  a sure  thing.  The  porter  on  my 
station  shouts  “ Rattle  ’Ere  !”,  the  bootblack  breathes 
‘‘Rattle  ’Ere!”  into  my  boots;  the  newsboys  give 
“ Rattle  ’Ere  ” to  the  world  at  large.  With  all  these 
things  and  the  great  ‘ Archimandrite  ’ at  my  back, 
I abstract  five  shillings.  At  three  o’clock  precisely,  at 
far  away  Epsom,  a little  cloud  of  horses  leaves  the  post. 
The  world  stands  still.  At  three  seventeen  a hoarse 
voice  proclaiming  “ Winner  of  the  Dental  Plite  ” — 
and  plight  it  turns  out  to  be — throws  me  down  my 
pen.  Hatless  I emerge  into  the  street.  Hardly  can 
I hold  the  sheet.  In  one  corner  names  and  figures 
swim  before  my  eyes.  The  mist  clears,  and  I read 
Tragacanth  1 

Laughing  Gas  2 

Waiting  Room  3 

66-1,  100-7,  40-1. 

Ratelier  finished  last. 

Never  mind  ! The  petty  cash  will  be  made  good 
to-morrow.  ‘ Archimandrite  ’ promises  something 
” extra  ” for  the  consolation  stakes. 

No,  I am  no  horseman  in  this  sense.  I refuse  to 
regard  the  noblest  of  animals  as  a soiled  card  in  a 
rather  dirty  game.  

Letters  to  the  Editor 


THE  COMMUNIST  CONSPIRACY 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR, — I observe  that  you  have  been  commenting  on 
the  uncontrolled  license  granted  to  the  activities  of 
the  Communists  in  this  country.  I can  assure  you  that 
the  position  is  extremely  serious.  This  revolutionary 
agitation  is  systematic,  deliberate,  and  well-planned 
and  has  perfectly  definite  objects  in  view.  In  regard, 
for  instance,  to  local  Government,  the  extremists  aim 
at  getting  control  of  the  local  authorities  and  using 
them:  for  their  own  ends.  A manifesto1  just  issued  by 
the  Communist  Party  of  Great  Britain  declares  that 
work  or  full  maintenance  at  trade  union  rates  should 
be  granted  to  the  unemployed  and  that  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  local  authorities  which  would  certainly  follow  is 
merely  a step  forward  in  the  campaign.  Although  these 
extremists  have  no  objection  to  violent  revolution,  they 
realise  that  in  this  country  the  easier  process  would  be 
to  work  from  within  and  to  break  down  the  whole 
machinery  of  Government,  by  a series  of  excessive  and 
well  organised  demands. 

You  allude  to  the  Proletarian  Schools.  A still  more 
dangerous  object  of  the  extremists  is  to  utilise  the  State 
schools  for  their  revolutionary  teaching  by  obtaining 
control  of  the  local  educational  authorities.  That  this 
is  no  visionary  plan  may  be  gathered  from  the  remark- 
able letter  sent  by  the  Poplar  ‘‘Martyrs”  from  Brixton 
prison  to  the  children  in  the  Poplar  Poor  Law  Schools. 
While  not  exactly  Bolshevist,  it  has  a strong  bias  as 
the  following  passages  show : 

When  you  leave  school  join  a trade  union.  Do  not  rush  into 
the  Army  or  Navy  ; none  of  us  need  do  so  unless  you  like,  even 
if  )ou  are  in  the  band. 

Labour  is  the  only  source  of  all  wealth,  whether  it  is  labour 
by  hand  or  brain.  It  is  the  workers  who  should  enjoy  leisure, 
pleasure,  holidays,  and  all  the  good  things  of  life. 

This  kind  of  teaching  with  a final  allusion  to 
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“ Christ’s  Kingdom  on  earth  ” would  be  thought  very 
feeble  by  the  full  blown  materialists  and  revolutionists 
of  the  Proletarian  school  movement;  but  it  is  sufficiently 
suggestive  of  the  way  in  which  partisan  local  authori- 
ties can,  if  they  wish,  exploit  the  State  schools  which 
are  supported  not  by  one  class  but  by  the  entire  na- 
tion. The  British  Empire  Union  is  endeavouring  to 
counteract  this  Communist  campaign  by  systematic 
educational  work  in  the  industrial  areas,  for  which  we 
are  much  in  need  of  further  support;  but  it  is  open  to 
doubt  how  far  any  voluntary  efforts  will  suffice  to  meet 
the  evil,  as  long  as  the  authorities  look  on  passively  at 
this  incendiary  agitation. 

Yours  etc., 

Reginald  Wilson 

General  Secretary,  British  Empire  Union. 

9-10,  Agar  Street,  Strand,  W.C.2. 


IRELAND 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 
SIR, — Mr.  J.  W.  Poynter  “ read  with  astonish- 
ment” my  letter  on  the  Sinn  Feini  difficulty.  But  has  not 
Byron  told  us  that  “ truth  is  stranger  than  fiction  ”? 
The  Sinn  Fein  sedition  is  not  an  urgent  practical  one; 
Mr.  Poynter ’s  presentment  of  it  strikes  me,  and 
probably  many  others,  as  most  peculiar  and  misleading. 
Who  are  loyal  to  the  Crown  and  Parliament  if  the 
Unionists  are  not,  whether  Ulstermen  or  others?  If 
they  raised  armies,  was  it  not  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  rebel  faction  who  were  in  revolt  against  the 
Crown? 

General  Decie  was  the  representative  of  the  Crown 
and  Parliamentary  forces,  whose  duty  was  to  suppress 
the  organisers  of  treasonable  and  subversive  leagues, 
who  by  every  nefarious  artifice  were  carrying  on  a pro- 
gramme of  wholesale  murder  and  outrage.  Would  he 
not  be  a humbug,  had  his  sympathies  been  with  the 
Sinn  Feiners,  and  not  with  the  interests  of  the  Crown 
and  those  loyal  to  it?  Was  it  not,  therefore,  nis  first, 
supreme,  and  bounden  duty  to  do  his  utmost  to  sup- 
press Sinn  Fein  when  he  held  his  office  for  that  very 
purpose?  What  use  at  the  head  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  under  such  exigent  circumstances,  would 
be  a half-hearted,  vacillating  man,  not  knowing  which 
party  he  was  with?  Was  he  not  in  a position  qualify- 
ing him  to  form  an  accurate  opinion  of  the  situation  - 
And  was  it  not  making  a fool  of  him  after  putting  him 
in  the  position  on  purpose  to  crush  the  Sinn  Fein 
rebels,  when  through  incredible  difficulties  that  end 
was  almost  attained,  to  ignore  the  true  situation,  and 
call  a truce  with  the  enemy  who  had  been  so  ruthless 
defiant? 

Who  were  the  original  shooters,  burners,  and  jack- 
booters?  Were  not  the  Sinn  Feiners?  Had  they  not 
forced  the  Government  to  take  up  arms  to  suppress 
their  unmitigated  outrages?  Mr.  Poynter’s  sympathy 
is  entirely  with  them.  Apparently,  he  can  see  no  moral 
difference  between  force  used  for  the  protection  of  lav- 
abiding  citizens  and  its  most  revolting  exercise  by  se'” 
tious  rebels ; that  is,  between  military  methods 
in  self-defence  and  as>  the  instrument  of  murder- 
ous revolutionaries.  General  Decie  had  taken 
office,  not  to  act  as  a fluid-minded  arbiter,  but 
on  behalf  of  the  Empire;  and  like  an  honest 
man  he  did  his  best  for  his  party.  Give  us  anything 
but  a moral  weathercock.  How  absurd  for  an  Empire 
like  the  British,  which  would  not  yield  to  the  stupend- 
ous dragon  of  German  militarism,  to  allow  itself  to  be 
harassed,  defied,  and  dictated  to  by  a party  of  political 
fanatics,  representing  a section  of  a small  nation  like 
Ireland  ! If  this  country  gave  the  Sinn  Feiners  the 
political  domination  of  Ireland,  it  would  be  an  impera- 
tive duty  at  least  to  provide  the  Unionist  population 
with  some  other  land  for  a home  and  the  means  to 
settle  in  it. 

Yours  etc., 

“ Erevna  ” 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 
SIR, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Stephen  de  Leigh’s  further 
letter  (October  22),  I am  surprised  that  he  should 
still  miss  the  point  ol  the  controversy.  It  seems  to  me 
quite  plain.  1 said  that  the  Union  caused  Irish  depopu- 
lation. Mr.  de  Leigh  replied  that  depopulation 
began  in  1846,  not  in  1800,  and  therefore  was  due  rather 
to  Free  Trade  than  to  the  Union.  Mr.  de  Leigh  now 
replies  that  the  then  Irish  M.P.’s  voted  for  free  I rade. 
However,  I cannot  see  that  this  affects  the  question. 
No  doubt  they  were  carried  away  by  the  Free  Trade 
enthusiasm  of  those  days,  and  imagined  that  what 
would  be  good  for  England  would  also  be  good  for  Ire- 
land. If  they  thought  that,  then  all  that  follows  from 
their  so  thinking  is  that  her'e  is  one  point  in  which  they 
agreed  with  Unionists — and  were  wrong  in  so  doing  ! 

The  plain  fact  remains.  The  subjection  of  Ireland, 
economically  as  well  as  politically,  to  whatever  passed 
through  the  Parliaments  of  'Westminster,  led  to  Ire- 
land’s being  subjected  to  a policy  of  Free  Trade  which, 
while  good  for  England,  has  largely  contributed  to  the 
depopulating  and  economic  weakening  of  Ireland.  Of 
course  it  is  perfectly  true  that  that  process  could  not 
begin  until  Free  Trade,  or  some  equally  fatal  legislation 
as  regards  Ireland,  were  actually  enacted.  Hence  it 
started  in  1846.  The  point  is  that  the  process  was  made 
possible  by  the  Union,  and  therefore  the  Union  is  to 
blame  for  Irish  depopulation. 

As  for  the  other  evils  for  which  we  have  to  blame  the 
Union,  they  would  be  enough  to  condemn  that  Act  even 
apart  from  depopulation,  and  they  stare  us  in  the  face. 
So  far  as  I can  see,  the  total  and  immediate  scrapping 
of  the  Union  is  the  only  thing  that  can  save  us  from  a 
devastating  conflict  which  may  destroy  Ireland,  but 
will  equally  probably  upset  the  Empire.  How  Pitt 
would  turn  in  his  grave  if  he  could  see  the  monument 
120  years  have  erected  to  his  wisdom  and  political  cor- 
ruption ! 

Yours  etc., 

J.  W.  Poynter 

106,  Gillespie  Road,  Highbury,  N.$. 


POLAND  AND  THE  BALTIC  STATES 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review, 

SIR, — In  looking  through  my  Lithuanian  mail  the 
other  day  I was  interested  to  find  in  the  magazine 
Trimitas  (‘  The  Trumpet  ’)  a communication  from 
a Lettish  resident  of  Riga  dealing  with  Polish-Lettish 
relations. 

Luckily  for  themselves  and  their  peace  of  mind,  the 
Letts  are  not  such  close  neighbours  of  the  Poles  as  are 
the  Lithuanians,  but  they  are  still  not  far  enough  away 
to  escape  entirely  the  energetic  attentions  of  the  new 
Prussians  of  Eastern  Europe.  Latvia’s  policy  is  rightly 
and  naturally  to  maintain  good  relations  with  all  her 
neighbours,  including  Poland;  but,  clearly,  the  pre- 
valence of  Polish  intrigue  in  Lettgalia  has  begun  to 
impose  a severe  strain  on  Lettish  indulgence.  Faithful 
to  their  time-honoured  tactics,  the  Poles  have  been 
secretly  organising  Polish  schools  in  that  part  of  Latvia 
with  the  object  of  Polonising  the  Lettgalians,  Letts, 
and  White  Russians.  The  Polish  clergy  lend  enthusi- 
astic help  to  this  work.  In  such  schools  Polish  history 
is  taught,  the  Polish  hymn  and  other  Polish  patriotic 
songs  are  sung.  The  language  taught  is  Polish,  and 
the  teachers  are  of  Polish  citizenship.  That  such 
schools  were  not  intended  for  bond  fide  Polish  children 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Yzabelina  commune 
there  were  three  of  these  schools,  although  the  total 
Polish  population  was  only  forty-five  persons.  Further, 
the  Lettish  authorities  recently  discovered  that  in  seve- 
ral supposedly  Polish  refuges  for  children  there  was  a 
big  percentage  of  Lettish  and  Lithuanian  children  who 
were  being  Polonized  in  every  possible  way.  The 
Polish  management  strongly  opposed  the  decision  of 
the  Lettish  authorities  to  remove  the  non-Polish  chil- 
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dren,  and  when  this  attempt  failed  tried,  through  the 
Polish  Minister  in  Riga,  to  obtain  permission  to  send 
the  children  to  Poland.  The  children’s  parents  in  a 
panic  petitioned  the  Lettish-  Government  not  to  grant 
this  permission  which,  of  course,  the  Lettish  Govern- 
ment did  not.  Apparently,  it  is  the  Lettish  policy  of 
simple  self-defence,  coupled  with  Latvia’s  de  jure 
recognition  of  Lithuania  and  the  condemnation  of  Zeli- 
gowski’s  adventure  by  the  Lettish  Press  that  has 
evoked  Polish  dissatisfaction  and  a threat  from  the 
Polish  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  that  relations  may 
have  to  be  revised. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  one  can  freely  sympathise  with  the 
writer’s  conclusion  that  Latvia  can  entertain  genuine 
friendship  only  with  democratic  States,  and  that,  if 
required  to  answer  the  question,  Should  she  cultivate 
friendship  with  Poland  or  with  Lithuania  and 
Esthonia?  her  reply  must  be:  With  Lithuania  and 
Esthonia. 

Yours  etc., 

Valentine  }.  O’Hara 

Authors’  Chib,  London. 


THE  WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 
SIR, — At  last  a sane  word  about  the  Washington 
Conference  ! Disentangled  from  a gushing  display 
of  high  principle  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  so  on, 
by  aiming  a blow  at  international  jealousies  and  con- 
sequent rivalry  in  armament,  President  Harding’s  in- 
vitation, considered  in  the  light  of  the  realities  of  the 
situation,  as  you  express  it  correctly,  comes,  to  just 
what  your  issue  of  to-day  defines  it  to  be.  Besides  a 
desire  to  sound  the  European  Powers  on  the  question 
of  the  Mastery  of  the  Pacific  and  to  enlist  their  sym- 
pathies in  curbing,  for  America’s  benefit,  the  ambition 
of  Japan,  there  is  the  itch  to  play  a paramount  part  in 
the  conduct  of  the  world’s  affairs — semper  crescendo 
since  President  Roosevelt’s  share  in  the  negotiations 
at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  President  Wilson’s  disas- 
trously incompetent  bungling  at  Paris.  The  best  we 
can  hope  of  it  is  that  American  “ diplomacy  ” will  be 
prevented  from  creating  such  a fearful  muddle  in  the 
Far  East  as  it  was  allowed  to  do  in  Europe. 

Yours  etc., 

S. 

October  29th,  1921. 


OPERA  IN  ENGLAND 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review- 
Sir, — The  letter  by  ‘ Musicus  ’ criticising  my  article 
' The  Problem-  of  Opera  in  England,’  is  answered 
generally  by  your  own  foot-note.  He  and  I certainly  do 
adopt  different  standards.  But,  at  the  risk  of  appear- 
ing offensive,  I must  insist  that  the  mere  fact  that  a 
music-lover  so  obviously  enthusiastic  as  ‘ Musicus  ’ 
can  make  such  claims  on  behalf  of  the  Carl  Rosa  Com- 
pany proves  how  important  it  was  that  the  article 
should  be  written.  People  who  never  hear  music — 
especially  operatic  music — performed  outside  Great 
Britain  are  in  danger  of  forgetting,  if  they  ever  knew, 
what  a really  first-class  performance  of  anything  is 
like.  The  miracle  of  music  in  this  country  is  that  it 
exists  at  all;  for  where  a continental  orchestra  gets  a 
dozen  rehearsals,  an  English  orchestra  gets  two  or, 
at  the  most,  three.  If  ‘ Musicus  ’ imagines  he  has 
heard  a perfect  performance  of  ‘ Carmen  ’ here,  he  is, 
perhaps,  to  be  congratulated.  But  a first  class  inter- 
pretation of  Carmen  herself,  or  of  Don  Josfi  and 
Micaela  does  not  constitute  a first-class  interpretation 
of  ‘ Carmen.’  There  are  the  orchestra,  the  chorus  and 
the  staging  to  be  considered.  My  only  regret  is  that 
anybody  should  think  (as  ‘ Musicus  ’ appears  to  do) 
that  my  article  was  intended  as  an  attack  on  the  Carl 
Rosa  Company.  So  far  from  that  being  the  case  I 
yield  to  no  one  in  my  admiration  for  their  services  to 


music  in  this  country.  But  I cannot  and  will  not  pre- 
tend that  I consider  their  performance  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York  or  the 
Mozart  and  Wagner  festivals  -in  Munich.  I do  not 
believe  they  think  so  themselves. 

Yours  etc., 

Francis  Toye 


THE  LONDON  GROUP 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 
SIR, — In  his  criticism  of  the  London  Group  in  your 
issue  of  last  week,  Mr.  MacColl  dwelt  on  the  con- 
crete and  gave  his  views  on  the  pictures.  As  to-  these 
views  I offer  no  opinion,  my  object  being  to  touch  on  a 
general  question  raised  by  him..  He  asks  for  colour. 
The  use  of  colour  to  express  concepts  in  the  sense  that 
the  great  colour-schools  used  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
within  the  power  of  the  present  generation  taken  as  a 
whole.  Reasons  are  assigned  for  this,  but  so  complex 
that  I can  only  venture  to  offer  a suggestion.  Apart 
from  the  normal  reaction  from  the  colour  emphasis  of 
the  romantic  and  impressionist  painters,  it  seems  that 
the  present  environment  calls  for  intellectual  rather  than 
emotional  activity  with  a repercussion  in  the  arts 
which  leads  to  emphasis  or  form-.  But  the  nature 
of  this  emphasis  is  peculiar.  If  you  talk  with  an  inno- 
vator you  find  he  is  seeking  to  obtain  recession 
by  comparing  volume  with  volume  in  his  pictures, 
avoiding  as  much  as  possible  silhouette  and  stressing 
the  quality  of  weight. 

Such  a process  is  not  without  precedent,  but,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  an  excursion  into  the  abstract,  it  ap- 
pears that  this  tendency  is  dictated  by  something 
deeper  than  a mere  artistic  fashion.  This  desire  for 
massiveness  and  this  seeking  for  definition  by  the 
closest  study  of  planes  I believe  to  be  the  expression  of 
an  unconscious  wish  for  greater  certainty  in  these  un- 
certain times.  Moreover,  the  emphatic  expression  of 
relationship  of  volume  to  volume  suggests  some  aspect 
of  the  impulse  which  has  inspired  Einstein  to  formulate 
his  theory  of  relativity. 

This  form  of  sensibility  is  not  confined  to  England, 
it  is  to  be  found  in  Paris.  The  artist-critic  Chaveno-n 
puts  the  French  point  of  view  succinctly  when  he  says  : 

. . . tout  est  mouvement  et  mouvement  de  volumes  ; on 

mod61era  des  plans  colons  au  lieu  de  dessiner  des  contours 
lin^aires  [‘  Opinio-ns  de  Peintre,’  p.  21]. 

Since  the  tendency  is  widespread  I venture  to  think 
the  work  of  the  London  Group  to  be  of  serious  interest 
in  that  it  reflects  a very  deep  under-current  that  is  run- 
ning in  life.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  the  New 
English  Art  Club,  the  only  other  society  which  has  had 
a liberal  tradition,  will  also  show  sensitiveness  in  this 
direction. 

Yours  etc., 

Alfred  Thornton 

Pains  H'ich. 


THE  PICTURES  OF  PETER  GRAHAM 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 
SIR, — It  is  the  fashion  to-day  to  deride  “ Eminent 
Victorians  ” and  their  works.  Peter  Graham’s 
cattle  and  MacWhirter’s  silver  birches  have  become  a 
jest.  The  Impressionist  and  his  successors  the  Post- 
Impressionist,  the  Cubist,  the  Futurist,  all  paint  pic- 
tures with  undiscriminating  prodigality  of  everything 
from  a beefsteak  to  a sunrise,  and  as  far  as  I am  con- 
cerned they  may  be  either,  their  labels  even  fail  to 
help  their  interpretation,  but  to  confess  this  is  to  con- 
fess my  defective  artistic  vision.  “ I am  not  a photo- 
grapher,” a young  artist  replied  scornfully  to  my 
criticism!  that  three  blue  lines  and  one  yellow  did  not 
convey  a sunset  to  me,  and  I subsided,  meekly  con- 
scious of  my  Philistinism. 

The  modernist  leaves  objectivity  to  the  camera,  he 
gives  you  his  “ impressions  ” and  if  they  are  not  your 
impression  you  must  pretend  they  are,  or  confess  yours 
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a case  of  arrested  artistic  development.  If  the  latter, 
you  can  turn  frankly  to1  your  Peter  Graham,  he  will 
transport  you  to  some  rocky  headland  where  you  will 
feel  the  salt  spray  in  your  face,  you  will  hear  the  call  of 
the  gulls  as  they  sweep  the  waves,  and  watch  the  storm 
gather  in  the  West;  or  in  some  lonely  glen  with  the 
cattle  browsing  in  the  heather  by  the  stream,  and  the 
mist  descending  the  mountain,  the  solitude  will  enfold 
you  till  you  are  oblivious  of  the  medium1  of  your  spiritual 
experience,  and  for  you  art  will  have  attained  her  end. 
This  at  least  is  the  creed  of  a simple  Victorian.  To  the 
charge  of  limitation  and  repetition  so  often  levelled  .at 
Peter  Graham',  as  one  who  knew  the  artist  and  his  life 
1 would  answer,  his  art  was  the  product  of  a life 
steeped  in  the  experience  of  the  scenes  he  portrayed, 
and  limited  only  if  Nature  in  two  of  her  finest  aspects, 
sea  and  mountain,  is  limited. 

If  he  had  not  found  the  subjects  he  made  his  own 
inexhaustible,  it  would  have  been  simple,  with  his  skill, 
to  turn  to  others,  and  it  would  probably  have  been  pro- 
fitable. His  loyalty  to  the  scenes  he  loved  and  had 
made  his  life-long  study  are  his  vindication,  not  his  re- 
proach. None  knew  better  than  the  artist  himself  that 
he  had  outlived  his  vogue,  but  he  made  no  concession 
to  fashion. 

Yours  etc., 

Margaret  Sparrow 


‘ E.  & O.E.  ’ 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR, — Your  notice  of  my  play  ‘ E.  & O.E.  ’ at  the 
Little  Theatre,  though  most  kind,  might  lead  those  who 
read  it  to  infer  that  I had  taken  one  of  the  ideas  in  the 
play  from  another  play.  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to 
correct  that  impression  by  giving  the  facts. 

When  I wrote  ‘ E.  & O.E.’  in  January  of  this  year, 

I had  no  knowledge  that  any  other  play  in  any  lan- 
guage contained  the  idea  of  a man  impersonating  a 
dead  man  in  order  to  make  a will.  This  is  the  theme 
of  an  old:  Welsh  ballad,  sung  by  itinerant  harpists  until 
fairly  recently  in  the  district  of  South  Glamorgan,  from 
which  I come.  It  concerned  a certain  Squire  Morgan, 
who  lived  over  a century'  and  a half  ago  at  Cowbridge, 
and  the  details  (otherwise  quite  unlike  my  play)  can 
be  found  on  page  163  of  ‘ The  Annals  of  South  Gla- 
morgan ’,  by  Marianne  Robertson  Spencer.  As  the 
idea&  seemed  to  lend  itself  to  dramatisation,  I made  a 
note  of  it  some  years  ago,  and,  as  I say,  actually  wrote 
the  play  last  January.  Since  that  time  I have  been 
made  aware  that  this  theme,  quite  naturally,  has  been 
used  in  other  countries : in  Italy  by  Dante  and  For- 
zano  and  in  France  by  Roger  Martin  du  Gard. 
Whether  the  Welsh  and  the  foreign  versions  have  any 
connection,  I do  not  know;  but  it  is,  of  course,  a situa- 
tion not  unlikely  to  suggest  itself,  if  not  actually  to 
occur  in  life,  as  it  did  in  Wales.  At  any  rate,  I would 
ask  to  be  acquitted  of  using  for  a play  an  idea  which 
I knew  had  been  previously  dramatised. 

Yours  etc., 

Eliot  Crawshay  Williams 
16,  Embankment  Residences , 

London,  S.W.10. 


TREE-LINED  ROADS 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 
SIR, — In  the  reconstruction  and  forming  of  new 
roads,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  all  the  cities  and  towns 
trees  will  be  planted  on  each  side  of  the  road  (where  it 
is  possible).  It  will  add  greatly  to  the  charm'  and 
beauty  of  all  such  cities  and  towns,  and  be  most  re- 
freshing to  the  passers-by. 

Yours  etc., 

Arthur  Meachen 

Norwich. 


Reviews 

JACK  LONDON 

Jack  London.  By  Charmian  London.  2 vols.  Mills 
and  Boon.  36s.  net. 

LET  it  be  said  at  once  that  Mrs.  London’s  Life  of 
her  husband  presents  itself  in  a guise  far  from 
ingratiating.  Its  two  pretentious  volumes,  its  high 
price,  its  description  as  “ The  Official  Biography,  all 
convey  the  impression  that  those  responsible  for  its 
publication  believe  it  to  be  a literary  event  of  the  very 
first  order  of  magnitude  for  which  the  world  has  been 
impatiently  waiting.  Still  more  repellent  is  the  really 
dreadful  pseudo-philosophical  jargon  in  which  Mrs. 
London  writes  when  she  remembers  not  to  be  her 
natural  sensible  little  self  and  consciously  tries  to  rise 
on  her  tip-toes  to  what  she  innocently  conceives  to  be 
the  attitudes  of  thought  and  diction  appropriate  to 
“ official  ” biographies  of  the  great.  On  these  heights 
she  “ apperceives, ” “ senses,”  and  evaluates,^ 

with  much  talk  of  “ norms,”  “ angles,  . concepts, 

“ viewpoints,”  and  11  egos  ” (one  of  which,  by  the 
way,  “ looms  like  a genii  ”)  : she  is  also  capable  of 
“ flexing  a bicep  ” and  heaven  knows  what  other 
outrages  upon  our  language.  The  desire  to  appear 
even  more  learned  than  one  is  is  of  course  a very 
simple  human  foible;  the  point  here  is  that  there  was 
no  need  for  Mrs.  London  to  be  learned  at  all  in  order 
to  do  justice  to  the  deeply  interesting  story  that  she 
had  to  tell. 

She  is,  for  example,  telling  us  how  Jack  London, 
having  worked  for  a time  diligently  in  a cannery, 
tired  of  his  job  and  threw  it  up  : 

Insurrectionary  he  stood  forth  ; though  along  with  a 
radical  shifting  of  viewpoint,  an  amazingly  careful  estimate 
of  values  co-ordinated  with  the  flinging  off  of  bonds.  Up 
to  a certain  stage  the  marshalling  of  values  must  have  been 
unconscious  : but  his  bursts  of  action  in  any  premise  were 
as  if  well-considered  from  every  angle.  That  he  did  not 
function  without  some  measure  of  deliberate  thought  there 
is  ample  evidence  from  his  own  reminiscences.  What  I am 
trying  to  present  is  this  : Out  of  a free  range  of  conscious 
or  unconscious  thought-material,  garnered  as  consciously  or 
unconsciously  from  his  already  varied  experience,  he  abrupt  y 
formed  concepts  that  led  him  as  abruptly  to  rise  and  throw 
off  any  complication  that  to  his  logic  proved  unendurable 
and  unprofitable. 

At  this  point  the  reader  may  abruptly  form  the 
concept  that  this  is  unendurable  and  unprofitable  bosh, 
and  be  as  abruptly  led  to  rise  and  throw  the  book  into 
the  fire.  Such  a “ burst  of  action  ” would,  however, 
be  a mistake.  If  he  will  but  persevere  he  will  be 
rewarded.  Most  of  this  sad  stuff  is  at  or  near  the 
top  of  the  basket. 

Jack  London  was  in  sober  fact  a very  remarkaDle 
man.  He  had  a forceful,  lively  personality,  extremely 
attractive  and  interesting  to  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  it ; an  ardent  zest  for  adventurous  living,  and  the 
courage  and  address'  to  carry  off  successfully  the 
wildest  escapades;  a good,  alert,  apprehensive  mind 
which,  having  missed  the  common  educational  oppor- 
tunities, was  able  later  to  recover  most  of  the  lost 
ground  by  diligent  and  serious  reading  and  thinking; 
a capacity  for  steady  industry,  extraordinary  in  a man 
of  his  temperament  and  habits ; a character  free  from 
meanness  or  self-deception,  and  a heart  tender,  kindly 
and  loyal.  His  accomplishment  as  a writer  of  novels 
and  short  stories  is  known  to  the  world.  He  was  the 
most  advertised  American  author  of  his  day,  and  when 
one  considers  the  prodigious  rate  of  his  output  some 
fifty  volumes  in  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  and 
remembers  that  during  those  years  he  was  devoting 
himself  eagerly  to  socialistic  propaganda,  to  travelling 
about  the  world,  to  acquiring  and  developing  a great 
farming  estate  upon  which  he  raised  bloodstock  and 
experimented  in  new  methods  of  ag'riculture,  10  enter- 
taining innumerable  guests,  and  to  the  pursuit  of  any 
and  every  new  interest  that  appealed  to  his  catholic 
fancy,  one  can  but  wonder  at  the  high  standard  of 
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excellence  maintained  by  his  work.  The  best  of  it 
will  bear  comparison  with  anything  of  its  own  kind 
done  by  any  Anglo-Saxon  writer  of  his  time,  whilst 
his  tales  of  the  Klondike  and  the  frozen  North,  some 
of  his  South  Sea  Island  stories,  and  his  great  Cali- 
fornian novel  ‘ The  Valley  of  the  Moon,’  are,  prob- 
ably, permanent  contributions  to  literature. 

Yet,  had  he  written  nothing,  the  story  of  his  life 
would  have  been  well  worth  telling.  How,  born  of 
decent  self-respecting,  parents,  he  was  incredibly 
allowed  from  the  age  of  ten  to  run  wild  in  the  water- 
side slums  of  Oakland,  and  in  the  next  ten  or  twelve 
years  was  successively  selling  papers,  mudlarking 
about  the  harbour,  sweeping  ninepin  alleys,  sailing 
with  the  “ oyster-pirates,”  drinking  in  saloons,  con- 
sorting with  drabs,  working  now  and  then  as  an  un- 
skilled labourer  in  factories,  making  a voyage  before 
the  mast  in  a sealing  schooner,  “ riding  the  rod  ” 
under  railway  carriages  and  freight  cars  across  the 
United  States,  tramping,  loafing,  and  begging  about 
the  country,  getting  jailed  for  vagrancy,  pioneering 
in  the  Klondike,  working  in  a laundry,  cramming 
feverishly  for  college,  anon  relapsing  into  the  squalor 
from  which  he  was  at  last  trying  to  emerge  : then, 
quite  suddenly  standing  clear  of  it  all  and  beginning 
to  lead  a strenuous,  clean  life,  apparently  hardly 
smirched  by  his  demoralising  youth— and  all  this  a 
mere  prelude  to  years  of  worldwide  adventure  in  peace 
and  war — what  a tale  to  unfold  and  adorn  with  any 
appropriate  moral  ! 

In  his  second  marriage  Jack  London  found,  beyond 
any  doubt,  a secure  happiness,  and  a real  fellowship 
that  withstood  until  the  end  every  internal  strain  and 
every  external  assault ; indeed  a more  delightful  com- 
panionship than  that  here  recorded  with  obvious 
candour  and  sincerity  could  hardly  be  conceived. 
Whatever  Mrs.  London’s  faults  as  a biographer — and 
most  of  them  lie  on  the  surface  of  her  work — she  was 
an  admirable  wife  and  amply  repaid  in  a thousand 
ways  the  love  and  confidence  that  he  gave  her. 

Due  allowances  being  made  for  the  wide  differences 
in  time  and  space  and  scale,  there  is  a curious  paral- 
lelism between  the  life  histories  of  Jack  London  and 
Robert  Burns.  Both  men  were  eager,  ardent,  forceful 
and  highly  gifted ; both  by  their  unaided  efforts  raised 
themselves  rapidly  from  obscurity  to  fame ; both  tried 
to  live  three  exacting  lives  at  once;  both  broke  under 
the  strain  and  died  with  great  possibilities  still  un- 
realised. How  great  those  potentialities  may  have 
been  in  London’s  case  may  be  judged  from  this 
account  of  his  life  and  personality  read  in  conjunction 
with  his  actual  achievement.  How  impossible  it  was, 
in  all  the  circumstances,  that  he  should  continue  to 
stagger  on  under  the  increasingly  heavy  burdens  that 
his  insatiable  appetites  and  unresting  energies  laid 
upon  him.  appears  even  more  clearly.  But  his  was  not 
really  a short  life.  It  was  a very  long  life  lived  in  a 
short  time. 


ISLAM  RESURGENT? 

The  New  World  of  Islam.  By  Lothrop  Stoddard. 
Chapman  and  Hall.  16s.  net. 

THE  present  volume  shows  the  same  copiousness  of 
reading  and  reference,  and  the  same  impressive 
marshalling  of  what  are  presented  as  the  facts  of  the 
case,  as  the  author’s  ‘ The  Rising  Tide  of  Colour 
against  White  World  Supremacy  ’ published  last  year. 
It  is  a book  of  immense  interest  and  importance,  and 
no  doubt  will  receive  that  consideration  which  it  de- 
serves. Yet  one  cannot  but  feel  that  if  it  had  been 
based  on  a real,  first-hand,  personal  knowledge  of  the 
peoples,  races  and  countries  of  which  it  treats,  it  would 
be  even  better  and  stronger  than  it  is. 

Dr.  Stoddard  begins  by  stating  that  the  entire  world 
of  Islam  is  to-day  in  profound  ferment,  that  from' 
Morocco  to  China  and  from.  Turkistan  to  the  Congo, 
the  250,000,000  followers  of  the  Prophet  Mohammed  are 


stirring  to  new  ideas,  new  impulses,  new  aspirations, 
and  that  a gigantic  transformation  is  taking  place 
whose  results  must  affect  all  mankind.  This  trans- 
formation, he  tells  us,  has  been  stimulated  by  the 
Great  War,  but  it  began  long  before.  In  his  intro- 
duction he  describes  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  old 
Mohammedan  world,  and  the  collapse  of  various  Mo- 
hammedan States  under  the  assaults  of  the  West  in  the- 
course  of  the  last  hundred  years  : 

One  by  one  the  decrepit  Moslem  States  fell  before  the  Western 
attack,  and  the  whole  Islamic  world  was  rapidly  partitioned 
among  the  European  Powers.  England  took  India  and  Egypt, 
Russia  crossed  the  Caucasus  and  mastered  Central  Asia,  France 
conquered  North  Africa,  while  other  European  nations  grasped 
minor  portions  of  the  Moslem  heritage.  The  Great  War  wit- 
nessed the  final  stage  in  this  process  of  subjugation.  By  the 
terms  of  the  treaties  which  marked  its  close,  Turkey  was 
extinguished,  and  not  a single  Mohammedan  State  retained 
genuine  independence.  The  subjection  of  the  Moslem  world 
was  complete — on  paper.  On  paper  ! For,  in  its  very  hour 
of  apparent  triumph,  Western  domination  was  challenged  as 
never  before.  During  those  hundred  years  of  Western  conquest 
a mighty  internal  change  had  been  coming  over  the  Moslem 
world.  The  swelling  tide  of  Western  agression  had  at  last 
moved  the  “ immovable  East.”  At  last  Islam  became  conscious 
of  its  decrepitude. 

Hence  the  ferment,  the  beginning  of  which,  how- 
ever, Dr.  Stoddard  puts  as  far  back  as  the  rise  of 
Wahabism,  the  puritan  reform  movement  among  the 
Arabs  of  the  Nejd,  in  the  eighteenth  century.  His  con- 
tention is  that  though  the  political  role  of  the  Wahabis 
was'  ended  by  Mehemet  Ali  on  behalf  of  Turkey,  their 
spiritual  influence  persisted  and  broadened  out  in  a 
general  Mohammedan  revival  that  has  developed  numer- 
ous phases,  including  that  known  as  Pan-Islamism.  In 
its  nature  Wahabism,  is  reactionary,  ultra-conservative, 
and  narrow-minded  to1  a degree,  and  it  is  opposed  by 
most  of  the  better-educated  and  liberal  Moslems,  who 
would  like  to  see  a progressive  Islam.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Lord  Cromer,  who-  had  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Moslem  world,  said,  as  Dr.  Stod- 
dard himself  notes,  that  a progressive  Islam  would  no 
longer  be  Islam.  The  truth  would  seem  to-  be  that 
while  it  is  supported  to  some  extent  by  Wahabism.,  of 
which  the  organisation  called  the  Ikhwan  or  Brother- 
hood is  the  most  recent  expression  in  Arabia,  by  the 
Mecca  Pilgrimage,  and  by  fraternities  like  the  Sen- 
nussiya  (whose  power  Dr.  Stoddard  seems  to  us  to  ex- 
aggerate),  Pan-Islamism  is  in  essence  a political  and 
economic  reaction,  partly  deliberate  and  partly  uncon- 
scious, from  Western  pressure,  or,  as  our  author  has 
it,  “ the  influence  of  the  West  is  the  great  dynamic  in 
the  modern  transformation  of  the  East.” 

Much  the  larger  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a dis- 
cussion of  the  effects  of  the  impact  of  the  West  on  the 
Moslem,  world  and  on  India — whether  Mohammedan  or 
not  but  where  Western  permeation  is  most  advanced. 
Dr.  Stoddard  does  not  enter  into  the  question  of  the 
abstract  rightness  or  wrongness  of  the  subjection  of  the 
East  by  the  West;  he  considers  that  that  subjection 
was  inevitable,  but  he  does  not  believe  that  it  can  en- 
dure, as  Western  political  control,  however  prolonged 
and  imposing  in  appearance,  rests  on  fragile  founda- 
tions, and  as  Western  economic  control — the  second 
line  of  the  penetration  and  conquest  of  the  East  by  the 
West — must  gradually  give  way  before  the  economic 
development  of  the  East.  Much  of  this  portion  of  the 
book  is  reminiscent  of  ‘ The  Rising  Tide  of  Colour,’ 
and  applies  in  a general  way  only  to  Islam.  The  last 
chapter  deals  with  the  intrusion  into  Moslem  countries 
of  the  Bolshevists,  and  the  totally  new  face  Bolshevism 
has  put  on  Mohammedan  and  other  Eastern  problems. 

The  conclusion  of  Dr.  Stoddard  is  that  the  world  of 
Islam1,  mentally  and  spiritually  quiescent  for  almost  a 
thousand  yehrs,  is  once  more  astir,  once  more  on  the 
march,  but  whither  “ we  do  not  know.”  While  realis- 
ing, as  everybody  surely  must  realise,  that  this  fermeni 
exists  among  the  Mohammedan  peoples,  we  ourselves 
are  not  so  sure  that  Islam  can  rightly  be  regarded  as  a 
unit  or  anything  like  a unit  ‘‘on  the  march”  to  a definite 
goal.  Looking  over  the  Near  East  and  the  Middle 
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East  as  they  are  to-day,  we  confess  that  we  fail  to  see 
that  co-ordination  of  aim  or — what  is  more  to  the  pur- 
pose— of  effort  that  indicates  the  genuine  political  soli- 
darity of  Islam.  Sunni  and  Shia  have  not  composed 
their  differences,  and  the  question  of  the  Caliphate  is 
not,  nor  is  likely  to  be  quickly  settled.  We  do  see  the 
emergence  or  revival  of  nationalism  among  the  Mo- 
hammedan races — but  that  is  not  the  same  thing. 


STRINGENT  CRITICISM 

Prejudices.  Second  Series.  By  H.  L.  Mencken. 
Cape.  7s.  6d.  net. 

IN  turning  over  Mr.  Mencken’s  remarkable  pages, 
the  English  reader  is  conscious  of  a certain 
amused  embarrassment.  Ought  he  to  be  present  at 
what  is  so  unmistakably  a family  quarrel?  Should 
he  not  tactfully  steal  away  on  the  tips  of  his  toes? 
Finally,  he  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  staying 
to  hear  what  Mr.  Mencken  will  say  next.  After  all, 
we  are  not  responsible,  and  our  presence  through  so 
terrible  a rumpus  will  never  be  observed.  But  it  is 
amusing  to  conceive  how  violently  all  America,  from 
the  Susquehanna  to  the  Golden  Gate,  would  be  on  its 
hind  legs  if  a foreigner,  some  brutal  Englishman  or 
frivolous  Frenchman,  had  dared  to  hint  half  what 
Mr.  Mencken,  a pure  American,  allows  himself  to 
say  in  the  plainest  terms.  He  paints  the  general 
decadence  of  intellect  and  imagination  throughout 
America  in  language  which  only  fails  to  seem  ex- 
aggerated  because  of  the  calm  and  almost  indifferent 
manner  in  which  the  horrid  indictment  is  drawn  up. 
He  tells  us,  with  what  is  evidently  a very  wide  ex- 
perience behind  him,  that  “ the  man  of  letters,  pure 
and  simple,  is  a rarity  in  America ; almost  always  he 
is  something  else,  and  that  something  else  deter- 
mines his  public  eminence.”  As  no  man  can  serve 
two  masters,  the  result  is  a general  abandonment  of 
the  strenuous  pursuit  of  literary  excellence.  The 
writer  is  no  longer  a passionate  lover  of  expression 
for  its  own  sake,  but  aims  at  some  other  kind  of 
material  success,  which  he  hopes  to  gain  by  the 
exercise  of  a facility  in  writing.  Mr.  Mencken  gives 
many  other  reasons  why  literature  has  sunk  to  so 
deplorable  an  ebb  in  the  United  States,  but  this 
seems,  if  we  reflect  on  it,  to  be  quite  enough  to 
include  them  all. 

Mr.  Mencken,  proceeding  to  particulars,  says  that 
America  has  produced  only  four  indubitable  masters, 
Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Whitman,  and  Poe.  He  ex- 
pressly omits  the  fifth,  Henry  James,  on  the  ground 
that  he  could  not  breathe  the  exhausted  air  of  his  own 
country,  and  became  an  Englishman.  Of  the  four 
he  says,  “ only  the  last  two  have  been  sufficiently 
taken  into  the  consciousness  of  the  country  to  have 
any  effect  upon  its  literature,  and  even  here  that 
influence  has  been  exerted  only  at  second-hand,  and 
against  very  definite  adverse  pressure.”  He  makes 
the  interesting  observation  that  the  reputation  of 
Hawthorne  is  exclusively  European,  and  that  if  Haw- 
thorne’s “ preference  for  the  internal  conflict  as  ex- 
posed to  the  external  act  were  not  sufficient  to  set  him 
off  from  the  main  stream  of  American  speculation, 
there  would  always  be  his  profound  ethical  scepticism 
— a state  of  mind  quite  impossible  to  the  normal 
American.”  Mr.  Mencken  reviews  the  existing  con- 
dition of  the  so-called  world  of  letters,  swarming  with 
infusorial  bodies,  the  names  of  the  great  majority  of 
which  are  still  unfamiliar  to  us.  He  finds  in  them 
no  dignity,  no  seriousness,  no  real  lebensplan  as  a 
German  would  say.  We  are  bound  to  take  what  he 
tells  us  at  his  own  valuation,  because  very  few  of 
these  poets  and  novelists  and  critics  have  found  their 
way  to  us  over  the  Atlantic.  He  presents  the  young 
American  literatus  of  to-day  as  an  uncouth  creature, 
fresh  from  the  vacuum  of  Arkansas  or  Ohio,  with  a 
total  absence  of  knowledge  of  life  as  applied  to 


literature,  and  “ full  of  malicious  animal  magnetism,” 
and  “ insane  hair-splittings.”  We  hope  the  canvas 
is  overcharged  with  lurid  colour. 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the 
general  air  of  poverty  and  imitation  which  seems  to 
have  fallen  like  a blight  on  American  letters.  Mr. 
Mencken’s  opinion  is  that  what  ails  the  literature  of 
the  Republic  to-day  is 

the  lack  of  a body  of  sophisticated  and  civilized  public 
opinion,  independent  of  plutocratic  control,  and  superior  to  the 
infantile  philosophies  of  the  mob — a body  of  opinion  showing 
the  eager  curiosity,  the  educated  scepticism,  and  the  hospitality 
to  ideas  of  a true  aristocracy. 

As  we  began  by  saying,  we  feel  a certain  shyness 
in  offering  any  opinion  on  the  subject.  But  Mr. 
Mencken  must  be  read,  because  of  his  courage,  his 
gusto,  and  his  obvious  good  faith.  He  takes  no 
pleasure  in  the  state  of  things  which  he  feels  it  is  his 
duty  to  analyse,  but  exposes  it  in  the  hope  of  remedy- 
ing it.  He  writes  with  a great  deal  of  crude  force,  in  a 
language  sometimes  not  easily  intelligible,  because  we 
do  not  know  what  a ‘‘campus  pump”  or  a ‘‘boop  ” 
or  “ tackiness  ” or  “ gumshoeing  ” is;  but  we  can 
find  out  by  taking  a little  trouble.  Meanwhile,  we 
wonder  what  the  inhabitants  of  Georgia  are  saying 
about  Mr.  Mencken. 


THE  ART  OF  DANCING 
Dancing  for  Strength . and  Beauty  (Renascent  Dancing). 
By  Edward  Scott.  Allen  & Unwin.  12s..  6d.  net. 

THE  title  of  this  book  is  not  altogether  happy,  and 
the  sub-title  is  misleading.  Dancing  unquestion- 
ably helps  to  develop  muscle  and  certain  muscles  in 
particular.  But  to  assert  that  it  has  the  effect'of  making 
people  “ better  looking  ” sounds  rather  like  the  adver- 
tisement of  a cosmetic,  and  with  perhaps  no  better 
foundation  in  actual  truth.  The  correct  study  of  the 
most  graceful  of  the  arts  must  naturally  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  figure ; but  the  mere  avoidance  of  violent 
exercises  or  movements  which,  because  they  involve 
severe  strain,  tend  to  harden  the  features,  is  surely  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a means  “ to  improve  the  looks  of 
those  who  practise  ” the  art  of  dancing.  With  regard 
to  the  so-called  renascence  of  the  art,  it  may  be  allowed 
that  general  interest  both  in  ball-room  and  stage  danc- 
ing has  widened  considerably  during  recent  years,  but  it 
is  not  to  be  claimed  on  that  account  that  people  dance 
more  or  dance  better  than  their  parents  did.  Nor  have 
we  observed  any  growing  tendency  towards  a revival  of 
the  old  Court  or  other  beautiful  but  archaic  dances  to 
which  this  author  devotes  quite  half  the  subject-matter 
of  his  work.  Its  utility  must  therefore  be  sought  in 
other  directions,  and  will  probably  be  found — by  those 
capable  of  following  its  precise  textual  meaning — far 
more  in  the  technical  than  the  superabundant  historical, 
anecdotal,  and  descriptive  features  of  the  book.  Mr. 
Scott  is  an  ardent  and  prolific  writer  on  dancing  of  all 
periods,  and  what  he  has  to  say  about  it  is  no  doubt 
founded  upon  a lengthy  practical  experience.  The  pity 
is  that  he  expects  the  ordinary  reader  to  be  as  familiar 
with  the  technology  of  his  art,  and  the  use  and  meaning 
of  the  old  French  terms  connected  therewith,  as  he  is 
himself.  His  pages  are  nearly  as  full  of  them  as  they 
are  of  quotations  ; and  unfortunately  they  are  not  always 
correctly  spelt — -as  for  example,  on  page  103,  where  he 
mentions  demi  charactiere  dancing.  Nor  do  we 
agree  for  a moment  that  the  purely  French  term  entre- 
chat was  derived  from  the  Italian  verb  intralciare,  to 
interlace.  The  old  French  ballet-masters  never  went  to 
Italy,  like  the  teachers  of  singing,  to  enrich  their  termin- 
ology ; moreover,  the  two  words  do  not  really  convey 
the  same  idea. 

In  the  course  of  his  book  Mr.  Scott  describes  at  length 
a great  number  of  the  old  Court  and  country  dances  in 
vogue  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  such  as  the 
Pavane,  the  Gaillarde,  the  Coranto,  the  Volta,  etc.  He 
reminds  us  that  Queen  Elizabeth  danced  the  last-named 
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particularly  well,  and  lays  especial  stress  upon  the  tradi- 
tion that  her  “leap”  was  measurably  loftier  than  that 
achieved  by  her  relative,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  He 
devotes  most  space,  however,  to  the  Menuet  de  la 
Cour,”  which,  as  he  rightly  says,  is  never  accurately 
danced  nowadays,  the  corrupt  varieties  of  it  seen  upon 
the  stage  bearing  but  slight  resemblance  to  the  original. 
Perhaps  the  last  great  teacher  of  it  in  this  country  was 
Bizet  Michau,  the  son  of  the  famous  Mme.  Michau  who 
directed  the  English  Court  balls  in  the  reign  of  George 
the  Fourth.  He  used  to  declare  that  it  could  not  be 
properly  taught  to  a practised  dancer  in  less  than  twenty 
lessons,  and  that  it  could  not  be  described  on  paper  in 
language  that  would  enable  anyone  to  dance  it  in  the 
true  manner.  Mr.  Scott,  who  pleads  so  earnestly  for 
the  “ real  menuet  de  la  cour,”  and  hates  all  the  super- 
fluous modern  bows  and  curtseys  introduced  into  it  no 
less  than  Bizet  Michau  did,  has  only  wasted  his  pains  iri 
attempting  the  impossible.  Dancing  is  an  art  that  can 
be  acquired  solely  by  imitation,  not  by  the  study  of  text- 
books, and  we  are  ready  to  wager  that  if  the  author  of 
this  meticulous  analytical  description  of  the  minuet  were 
to  witness  its  realization  he  would  never  recognise  his 
own  offspring.  The  photographic  illustrations  which 
accompany  it  are  useless,  not  merely  because  they  are 
ugly,  and  “fix”  the  dancers  in  ungainly  attitudes,  but 
because  they  fail  to  reproduce  the  dignified  and  elabor- 
ate steps,  or  movements  from  place  tO'  place,  which  form 
the  main  and  largely-forgotten  tradition  of  the  real 
menuet  de  la  cour.  In  the  picture  of  the  reverence 
which  faces  the  first  page  on  Chapter  XI.,  the  lady 
seems  to  be  sitting  or  kneeling,  not  curtseying ; while 
the  gentleman  is  apparently  engaged  in  endeavouring  to 
hide  his  invisible  cocked  hat.  Surely  good  diagrams 
would  have  been  more  helpful;  but,  we  repeat,  neither 
illustrations  nor  verbal  definitions  will  serve  to  instruct 
the  ignorant  or  even  the  semi-initiated  reader  in  the 
mysteries  of  these  elaborate  old  dances.  When  he 
comes  to  the  subject  of  waltzing  Mr.  Scott  is  easier  to 
follow,  though  some  of  his  test  questions  to  ascertain 
the  proficiency  of  the  male  waltzer  strike  us  as  being 
not  altogether  to  the  point.  He  wants,  to  know  whether 
“ your  knees  ever  come  in  contact  with  those  of  the 
lady?”  and  whether  “ you  occasionally  dance  on  instead 
of  between  her  toes?’  We  should  be  interested,  to 
learn  whether  the  author  himself  is  capable  of  executing 
the  latter  alternative. 


THE  HAPPY  COUNTRYMAN 
The  Heart  oj  Nature.  By  Sir  Francis  Younghusband. 
Murray.  1.2s.  net. 

A Traveller  in  Tittle  Things.  By  W.  H.  Hudson. 
Dent.  1 os.  6d.  net. 

IT  was  no  surprise  when  a flood  of  mysticism  came 
over  Richard  Jefferies,  at  whose  feet  our  writers  on 
country  things  have  been  used  to  sit.  His  ‘ Story  of 
My  Heart,’  which  he  wrote  last,  takes  high  place  in 
mystic  literature,  though  many,  who  are  not  altogether 
Philistine,  prefer  ‘ The  Gamekeeper  ’ of  his  unregen- 
erate days.  The  mystic  heights  that  Jefferies  reached, 
by  gradations  nearly  parallel  to  his  progressive  loss  of 
bodily  vitality,  have  been  topped  almost  at  a leap  and 
with 'little  warning  by  Sir  Francis  Younghusband.  His 
conversion— the  word  is  scarcely  too  strong— followed, 
one  might  infer,  his  passage  through  perhaps  the  most 
marvellous  epitome  of  landscape  glories  in  the  world. 
As  you  climb  to  certain  peaks  of  the  Himalaya  you  pass 
through  belts  of  scenery'  belonging  to  most  categories 
of  botanical  glory,  and  to  many  of  zoology  and  geology. 
Within  a belt  of  a hundred  miles 

The  World’s  riches  which  dispersed  lie 
Contract  into  a span. 

The  valley  and  the  hill,  the  forest  and  the  champagne, 
the  arctic  and  the  tropics  spread  out  their  proper  glories 
one  over  the  other  till  the  imaginative  memory  is  shot 
with  super-imposed  colour  and  wonder.  All  the  king- 
doms of  the  World  have  revealed  their  splendours;  and 


the  dazed  mind  gropes  for  the  divine  thread,  the  mys- 
tical meaning  behind  the  phenomena,  in  the  philosophic 
sense  of  the  word.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  took  this 
journey  and  saved  himself  by  the  attention  to  detail 
proper  to  a born  botanist.  It  is  true  that  Sir  Francis 
ties  his  bouts  of  ecstasy  together  with  descriptions  of 
poppy,  fern,  rhododendron  and  orchid  that  would  not 
disgrace  a gardener’s  catalogue.  But  his  description 
of  Sikkim  and  the  rest  is  little  more  than  a text  for  his. 
new  form  of  natural  religion. 

This  mysterious  Power  we  have  not  found  reigning  re- 
mote in  the  empty  spaces  of  the  heavens.  We  have  found  it 
dwelling  in  every  minutest  particle  of  which  this  earth  and 
all  the  world  is  built.  ...  We  have  found  it  to  be  both 
immanent  and  transcendent. 

Well,  perhaps  people  may  be  wooed  to  a love  of 
natural  beauty  by  talk  of  Kantian  Immanence  and 
Transcendence;  but  a better  way  is  fond  and  faithful 
insight  into  the  way  of  this  and  that  plant  or  animal. 
The  mysticism  is  too  crude  and  general  to  warm  our 
imagination  as  it  could  be  warmed,  for  example,  by  a 
well-told  tale  of  the  wonderful  journey  which  began  in 
the  steaming  flats  with  Osmunda  Regalis  and  ended 
after  the  passage  of  a tropical  forest,  with  a single 
lichen  on  a snowy  stone.  Even  a fervent  admirer  of 
‘ The  Story  of  My  Heart  ’ might  wish  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  had  given  him 
more  Himalaya  and  less  theology. 

Mr.  Hudson,  the  Jefferies  of  our  days,  has  passed 
farther  away  from  mysticism  with  every  book  he  has 
written.  In  one  of  the  only  essays  in  his  latest  boox 
that  directly  deals  with  a theme  from  natural  history  he 
writes  a sentence  that  might  be  a conscious  answer  to 
Sir  Francis.  “ Our  maker  and  mother  mocks  at  our 
efforts — at  our  philosophic  refuges,  and  sweeps  them 
away  with  a wave  of  emotion.”  Immanence  and  trans- 
cendence are  not  in  his  line.  And  more  and  more,  as 
he  writes,  Mr.  Hudson  builds  himself  on  the  little  con- 
crete things  of  daily  life,  as  his  title  itself  suggests;  and 
he  gives  us  more  of  people  than  of  other  natural  his- 
tory. Many  things  remind  one  more  of  Mr.  Davies, 
the  super-tramp,  than  of  Gilbert  White  or  UVarde 
Fowler.  He  has  just  that  simple  way  of  setting  down 
little  episodes  without  any  comment  whatever,  or  even 
any  suggestion  that  he  wishes  to  emphasise  any  par- 
ticular attribute.  This  is  the  virtue  of  the  book;  but  it 
leaves  it  open  to  the  charge  that  a good  quantity  of  the 
episodes  have  nothing  in  them  that  is  capable  or  com- 
ment or  worth  the  trouble.  _ . , 

We  must  confess  that  some  of  the  child  studies  in  the 
chapter  ‘ Little  Girls  I have  Met,’  have  a full  share  of 
the  fatuity  that  on  occasion  befell,  may  one  say,  Words- 
worth in  ‘ Peter  Bell  ’ or  Dickens  in  ‘ The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop  ’ ? There  is  a certain  amount  of  emotional  rub- 
bish in  the  little  things  in  which  Mr.  Hudson  travels. 
The  old  commercial  traveller  who  “ could  not  have  im- 
proved his  appearance  if  he  had  been  on  his  way  to  at- 
tend the  funeral  of  a millionaire,”  was  not  altogether 
wrong  when  he  gave  Mr.  Hudson  his.  admirable  titie, 
saying,  “ You  are  a traveller  in  little  things  something 
very  small — which  takes  you  into  villages  and  hamlets, 
where  you  meet  and  converse  with  small  farmers,  inn 
keepers,  labourers,  and  their  wives  and  other  people 
who  live  on  the  land.”  Some  of  the  things  are  very- 
small,  as  small  as  small  beer,  for  Mr.  Hudson  is  so 
good  a draughtsman,  that,  like  Mr.  Muirhead  Bone,  he 
must  draw  all  he  sees  with  too  little  care  in  selection. 
But  when  that  is  said,  the  worst  is  said.  . Gems  there 
are  of  great  price.  ‘ How  I found  my  title,  is  one, 
and  for  pure  wayward  laughter,  the  story  of  the  sweep 
and  his  jackdaw  is  hard  to  parallel  in  literature.  1 et 
something  that  we  expect  in  Mr.  Hudson’s  best  work  is 
missing.  Probably  the  absent  quality  is  continuity. 
Articles  make  indifferent  books,  though  one  or  two  may 
be  worth  many  volumes.  It  is  more  than  a personal 
plea  of  an  impersonal  reviewer  to  express  the  hope  tha 
Mr.  Hudson  has  not  quite  deserted  birds  for  his  newer 
subject,  man.  He  rvrites  better  about  willow  warblers 
than  little  girls. 
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THE  VICTORIAN  GRAPE 

Angels  and  Ministers.  Three  Plays  of  Victorian  Shade 
and  Character.  By  Laurence  Housman.  Cape. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

XIT  Mr.  John  Brown,  nicely  accompanied  by 
Mop.”  Mop  is  Queen  Victoria’s  poodle,  and 
11  nicely  accompanied  ” is  a charming  touch.  But  then 
touch  is  all  that  matters  in  these  little  plays.  “ The 
bloom  upon  the  grape  only  fully  appears  when  it  is  ripe 
for  death.”  The  Victorian  age  has  passed;  its  bloom 
lingers  in  one  or  two  gentle  minds.  Mr.  Housman 
would  seize  the  fragrance  and  the  memory  before  they 
are  departed  for  ever.  He  would  present  his  characters 
“ as  they  really  were.”  As  if  that  were  possible  or 
really  mattered  very  much  ! In  ‘ The  Queen  : God  Bless 
Her  ! ’ Disraeli  talks  to  his  Royal  Lady  on  the  lawn  at 
Balmoral.  It  is  a sentimental  colloquy.  The  old 
statesman  woos  his  mistress  with  a wealth  of  compli- 
ment and  courtesy  which,  surely,  never  passed  between 
human  beings.  He  does  not  make  the  mistake  of  ad- 
dressing the  Queen  as  though  she  were  a public  meet- 
ing, but  he  does  throw  off  at  her,  impromptu,  the  last 
pages  of  an  admirably  composed  romance.  We  ask 
ourselves  whether  there  is  sincerity  here  in  either  the 
old  virtuoso1  or  in  Mr.  Housman.  But  it  is  all  beauti- 
fully put,  the  sentiments  are  “ nicely  accompanied 
and  since  both  the  character  and  the  restorer  are  ar- 
tists, perhaps  this  is  enough.  The  Queen  is  touched  in 
reverentially,  hedged  about  with  that  sadly  dating  fic- 
tion of  divinity  in  which  Mr.  Housman  is  a late  last 
believer,  yet  girlish  and  without  pretentiousness.  Once 
or  twice  the  note  is  a trifle  uncertain.  “ The  Fall  made 
the  human  race  decent,  even  if  it  did  no  good  other- 
wise,” is  strangely  like  the  Lady  Bracknell  or  Miss 
Prism  of  a very  different  order  of  comedy.  The  figure 
of  John  Brown  hovers  discreetly  in  the  background,  and 
if  we  do  not  make  very  much  of  him  it  may  be  because 
Mr.  Housman  does  not  want  us  to.  Were  the  play  ever 
to  be  acted  we  should  imagine  the  transition  from 
Dizzy’s  faltering  ‘‘  A Ministering  Angel,  thou  ! ” to  the 
Queen’s  tearful  “ Oh!  Albert!  Albert!  ” to  be  very 
difficult  of  accomplishment.  It  is  not  easy  of  assent 
even  in  reading. 

‘ His  Favourite  Flower,’  a picture  of  querulous  and 
disillusioned  old  age,  hardly  comes  off.  To  our  way  of 
thinking  the  third  play,  ‘ The  Comforter,’  possesses 
the  finest  bloom.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  brought  two 
guests  to  dinner,  Lord  Rendel  to  play  backgammon, 
Mr.  John  Morley  to  break  to  Mrs.  Gladstone  the  news 
of  her  husband’s  retirement.  Not  even  desolation  can 
shake  the  lady’s  intellectual  honesty.  “ Ireland  kept 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  politics  : if  that  goes,  he  goes  with 
it,”  says  Morley.  “ But  Ireland — doesn’t  go.”  “ As 
the  cause  for  a General  Election  it  g‘oes,  I’m  afraid.” 
“ But  that  isn’t  honest,  Mr.  Morley.”  Morley  agrees. 
‘‘  Ireland  remains;  and  the  problem  will  get  worse.” 
Mrs.  Gladstone  confesses  that  if  her  husband  had  not 
made  her  pray  for1  Mr.  Chamberlain  every  night  of  her 
life,  she  would  positively  have  hated  him.  Morley  asks 
mischievously  whether  she  prays  for  plain  “ Joe  Cham- 
berlain,” or  whether  she  puts  in  the  “ Mister.”  “ I 
have  never  mentioned  the  name  at  all,”  retorts  Mrs. 
Gladstone,  “ I leave  it  to  Providence  to  be  under- 
stood.” The  old  lady  says  all  that  she  thinks.  “ The 
Queen  will  offer  Mr.  Gladstone  a peerage.  And  she 
knows  he  won’t  accept  it.  So1  that  gives  her  the  ad- 
vantage of  seeming — magnanimous  ! ” “ Dear  lady, 

you  say  rather  terrible  things — sometimes  ! ” replies 
Morley.  The  scene  of  comfort  between  the  old  people 
is  beautifully  done.  But  is  disappointment  the  neces- 
sary end  to  a life  of  battles?  Then  is  not  political  old 
age  nicely  accompanied.  Disraeli’s  mood  is  bitter,  Glad- 
stone’s melancholy  gentle.  But  it  was  stupid  of  them 
both  not  to  see  that  being  in  a state  of  winning  or  los- 
ing at  the  moment  when  death  happens  to  interfere  is 
of  no  importance.  The  struggle  and  not  its  event  is 
what  matters.  The  old  men  had  been  the  better  for  a 
course  of  their  brother  Victorians,  Stevenson  or 


Browning.  This  little  defect  away,  the  plays  make  up 
a bouquet  of  singular  fragrance.  They  are  written 
with  the  finest  feeling  and  the  nicest  tact. 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS  OF  THE  NOVEL 

Delusion  and  Dream.  By  Prof.  Sigmund  Freud 
Translated  by  Helen  M.  Downey.  Allen  & Unwin. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

IT  was  a happy  thought  of  Professor  Freud’s  to 
turn  for  a change  from  the  somewhat  dreary  analysis 
of  the  dreams  of  actual  persons  to  the  dreams  attri- 
buted by  novelists  to  characters  in  their  books.  The 
novel  here  chosen  for  examination  is  one  called 
‘ Gradiva,’  by  Wilhelm  Jensen,  which  its  author 
describes  as  “ a Pompeiian  Fancy  ” ; this  is  first 
translated  in  full,  followed  by  Prof.  Freud’s  analysis. 

The  story  is  a dull  one  of  a young  German  archae- 
ologist and  mysogynist  who  conceived  an  infatuation  for 
a maiden  in  a bas-ielief,  and  nicknamed  her  Gradiva 
on  account  of  her  peculiar  and  beautiful  manner  ot 
walking  as  depicted  by  her  sculptor.  He  had  a nightmare 
ir;  which  he  and  Gradiva  figured  in  the  destruction  of 
Pompeii,  and  on  waking  saw  from  his  bedroom  window 
a girl  walking  in  the  street  below  with  Gradiva’ s same 
peculiar  and  beautiful'  gait.  Then,  obeying  some 
inexplicable  impulse,  he  travelled  to  Pompeii,  where 
amidst  the  ruins  he  three  times  met  at  the  noontide 
hour  of  returning  spirits  a woman  he  took  to  be  the 
resurrected  Gradiva;  but  who  turned  out  eventually, 
of  course,  to  be  the  German  girl  whom  he  had  seen 
from  his  window  walking  in  the  street,  and  whom  he 
appropriately  marries.  That,  very  briefly,  is  the  story 
of  ‘ Gradiva,’  which  Prof.  Freud  proceeds  to  analyse. 
We  can  imagine  few  people  being  interested  by  the 
novel  itself,  which  indeed  is  scarcely  comprehensible 
without  the  aid  of  psycho-analysis.  That,  however, 
is  beside  the  point.  What  is  apposite  and  at  the  same 
time  an  interesting  speculation  is  how  the  story  ever 
came  to  be  written  without  a knowledge  of  psycho- 
analysis and  dream-interpretation — a knowledge  which 
the  author  indignantly  repudiates,  being  supported  in 
his  contention  by  the  date  of  its  publication,  1903. 
It  must  have  bewildered  the  German  public  to  read 
this  strange,  dismal  tale ; but  its  detail  and  the  signific- 
ance especially  of  its  dream-content  is  so  precise  in  its 
description  and  so  exactly  corresponds  to  known  and 
investigated  cases  of  ” delusion,”  that  we  are  left  with 
the  conviction  that  the  story  is  strictly  autobio- 
graphical. No  man  could  by  a series  of  lucky  chances 
string  together  a complete  chain  of  abnormal  mental 
phenomena  without  a single  flaw  or  a single  insignifi- 
cant detail. 

Prof.  Freud’s  investigation  of  the  case  proceeds  on 
his  usual  lines.  The  young  archaeologist  is  suffering 
from  repression  of  his  erotic  emotions  by  the  subject 
of  his  studies.  All  the  customary  evidences  of  repres- 
sion are  present;  the  inability  to  recognise  his  former 
lover,  or  to  recall  to  mind  circumstances  connected 
with  their  past  friendship ; unrecognised  erotic  investi- 
gations in  the  guise  of  archaeological  discovery;  and 
so  on.  His  dreams  likewise  provide  point  by,  point 
evidence  of  this  repression;  his  ‘‘  anxiety-dream,”  with 
its  terror  of  destruction,  is  but  the  sex-impulse  turned 
to  fear,  which  (according  to  Prof.  Freud)  is  one  of 
the  “ rules  ” of  dreams;  the  fact  that  he  and  Gradiva 
figure  as  living  contemporaneously  in  Pompeii  is  but 
the  perverted  subconscious  knowledge  that  Gradiva  is 
the  counterpart  of  his  living  but  forgotten  German 
lover;  and  so  on.  It  is  an  interesting  and  instructive 
treatise ; but  to  get  the  most  out  of  it  a familiarity  with 
Prof.  Freud’s  ‘ Interpretation  of  Dreams  ’ is  essential. 

The  translation  is  spiritless.  Can  no  equivalent  be 
found  for  a “ docent”  of  archaeology?  Our  poor 
deluded  young  German  had  troubles  enough  without 
being  saddled  with  this  additional  incomprehensibility. 
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JArAN  AS  A SEA  POWER 
The  Influence  of  the  Sea  on  the  Political  History  of 
Japan.  By  Vice-Admiral  G.  A.  Ballard.  Murray. 
18s.  net. 

THIS  book  gives  a connected  account  from  the  time 
of  the  earliest  authentic  records  to  the  present  cen- 
tury of  the  influence  of  the  sea  on  the  fortunes  of 
Japan.  Written  in  a clear,  straightforward  manner, 
it  appears  opportunely,  not  only  because  of  the 
Washington  Conference,  but  for  another  reason  which 
that  Conference  may  emphasize.  For  it  directs  the 
attention  of  the  British  public  to  the  decisive  import- 
ance of  sea-power  at  a moment  when  the  strength  of 
the  British  Navy  is  not  so  great  as  could  be  wished, 
and  looks  like  being  reduced  by  short-sighted  econom- 
ists far  below  the  standard  hitherto  regarded  as  essen- 
tial for  safety.  The  point  of  view  adopted  by  Admiral 
Ballard  in  this  book  is,  as  might  be  expected,  almost 
entirely  naval,  as  he  dwells  chiefly  on  the  maritime 
side  of  the  various  wars  in  which  Japan  has  been 
engaged  from  the  defeat  of  her  attempt  on  Korea  and 
China  in  the  sixteenth  century  under  Hideyoshi  to  her 
victory  over  Russia  in  1904-1905.  His  account  of  Yi 
Sun,  the  Korean  admiral  who  by  the  use  of  sea-power 
brought  utterly  to  naught  all  the  efforts  of  the  Japanese 
to  conquer  Korea  some  four  hundred  years  ago,  recalls 
a sailor  whom  he  rightly  characterises  as  “ one  of  the 
greatest  leaders  of  men  in  history,  with  a genius  for 
strategy.” 

But  interest  centres  in  his  description  of  and  com- 
ments on  the  naval  story  of  Japan  as  it  was  unfolded 
in  her  war  with  China  in  1894  and  with  Russia  ten 
years  afterwards.  In  the  first  Japan  was  victorious 
over  a superior  fleet  because,  as  Admiral  Ballard  points 
out,  that  fleet  was  incompetently  handled,  and  she  was 
successful  in  the  second  against  greater  odds  for  ver 
similar  reasons,  the  loss  of  Makaroff,  the  best  admiral 
Russia  possessed,  at  an  early  stage  in  the  struggle 
being  virtually  decisive.  One  thing  this  book  should 
do,  and  that  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  for 
hundreds  of  years  the  Japanese  have  been  a militant 
people,  fighting  being  practically  continuous  either 
among  themselves,  a process  that  led  to'  the  survival 
of  the  strongest  and  cleverest,  or  with  other  nations. 
With  regard  to  the  tremendous  controversy  over  China 
that  is  implicit  in  the  Washington  Conference,  he 
remarks  that  if  a day  comes  when  diplomacy  fails  to 
settle  some  question  in  which  Japan  considers  herself 
vitally  interested,  the  influence  of  the  sea  on  her  his- 
tory will  once  more  play  an  all-important  part,  and  he 
states  that  with  “ a couple  of  hundred  ” submarines 
at  her  disposal  “ no  foreign  battle-squadron  would 
ever  be  likely  to  approach  her  coasts  or  attempt  to 
enter  the  Yellow  Sea.”  He  does  not  add,  as  he  might 
have  done,  that  according  to  common  report  Japan  is 
at  present  constructing  in  secret  large  numbers  of  sub- 
marines. 


EINSTEIN  IN  SNIPPETS 

Relativity  and  Gravitation.  Edited  by  J.  Malcolm  Bird 
Methuen.  8s.  6d. 

THIS  extraordinary  book  is  the  scissors-and-paste 
production  of  the  enterprising  editor  of  an  enter- 
prising journal.  The  Scientific  American  offered 
last  year  on  behalf  of  one  of  its  supporters,  Mr.  Eugene 
Higgins,  a five-thousand-dollar  prize  for  the  best  non- 
technical account,  in  3,000  words,  of  Einstein’s  theory. 
The  prize,  as  is  well  known,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Lyn- 
don Bolton  of  our  Patent  Office,  who  was  successful 
among  300  competitors.  Mr.  Bird,  the  “ Einstein  ” 
editor  of  the  Scientific  American,  has  conceived  the 
ingenious  idea  of  a kind  of  joint  production  of  the 
whole  300,  by  piecing  together  selected  passages,  sup- 
plying himself  the  connecting  remarks.  The  effect  is 
extremely  odd  and  not  a little  bewildering. 

To  have  done  the  obvious  thing,  and  published  the 
more  important  of  the  essays  side  by  side  with  the 


prize  essay,  as  submitted  to  the  judges,  would  have 
been  an  invitation  to  the  public  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
the  judges.  This  is  avoided  altogether.  Yet  there  are 
some  curious  revelations.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
essay  selected  deserved  the  prize,  and  no  doubt  that 
the  selection  was  made  on  the  best  possible  principle. 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  plainest  and  most  correct 
statement  of  the  actual  principle.  But  we  are  told  that 
another  essay  would  probably  have  received  the  prize 
had  its  author  only  refrained  from  pointing  a moral. 
The  astonishing  thing,  however,  is  that  when  we  turn 
to  the  essay  in  question,  though  it  is  perfectly  clear 
and,  as  it  claims,  “ in  ideas  of  one  syllable,”  it  is  not 
about  the  principle  of  relativity  at  all,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  show  us  whether  the  candidate  does  or  does 
not  understand  it.  What  it  endeavours  to  do  is  to 
explain  the  alleged  facts  of  relativity  on  a materialistic 
hypothesis. 

It  is,  however,  the  introductory  discussion  entitled 
‘ The  World — and  Us,’  which  has  the  greatest  sur- 
prises in  store.  It  begins  with  Comte’s  law  of  the 
three  stages— the  theological,  the  metaphysical,  and 
the  positive  (here  named  the  scientific) — but  apparently 
under  the  impression  that  it  is  the  original  notion  oi 
the  candidate  out  of  whose  essay  it  is  snipped.  Then 
we  find  the  well-known  anecdote  of  our  merry  monarch 
and  the  fellow's  of  the  Royal  Society  attributed  to 
‘ ' generation  after  generation  of  Greek  philosophers,” 
who,  we  are  told,  disputed  learnedly  why  and  how  it 
was  that  a live  fish  could  be  added  to  a brimming  pail 
of  water  without  raising  the  level  of  the  fluid  or  in- 
creasing the  weight.  The  Greeks,  indeed,  are  held 
up  to  us  as  a peculiarly  wrong-headed  set  of  people, 
and  we  have  to  thank  them  for  most  of  our  intellectual 
troubles.  Socrates,  we  are  fold,  originated  the  notion 
of  innate  ideas. 


AN  OLD  BOHEMIAN 

Days  and  Ways  of  an  old  Bohemian.  By  Major  Fitz- 
roy  Gardner.  Murray.  16s.  net. 

THE  apprehensions  with  which  we  approach 
volumes  of  the  reminiscences  of  elderly,  even  if 
evergreen,  gentlemen  are  pleasantly  dissipated  by 
Major  Fitzroy  Gardner.  Born  in  1854,  he  must  in  the 
course  of  his  kaleidoscopic  career  have  made  many 
friends,  countless  acquaintances,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
the  proper  number  of  enemies.  All  of  these  will  doubt- 
less read  with  satisfaction  and  often  with  enjoyment 
the  recollections  which  he  sets  before  them  in  an 
amiable  and  discursive  manner.  The  old  Court  of 
Exchequer,  Lloyds’,  the  Stock  Exchange,  journalism, 
and  theatrical  management  at  home  and  abroad  have 
contributed  to  the  sum  of  his  many  and  varied  occupa- 
tions,— and  he  has  been,  as  well,  a Census  enumerator, 
a pioneer  of  Swiss  winter  sports,  a club  secretary,  a 
deputy  superintendent  registrar  of  marriages,  and  an 
assistant  provost  marshal.  The  majority  of  readers 
will  probably  take  the  livelier  interest  in  the  chapters 
dealing  with  theatrical  gossip,  more  especially  in  his 
entertaining  experiences  as  business  manager  to  Beer- 
bohm  Tree,  with  whom  he  was  associated  at  the  time 
of  the  inception  and  completion  of  His  Majesty’s 
Theatre.  He  tells  many  new  and  amusing  anecdotes 
which  illustrate  admirably  the  whimsical  and  sprightly 
humour  of  the  distinguished  actor-manager.  It  will 
probably  be  news  to  many  that  Joseph  Chamberlain 
wrote  a political  play  which  was  submitted  to  Tree. 
Unfortunately,  it  had  not  sufficient  dramatic  interest 
to  warrant  its  production  on  the  stage. 

In  August,  1914,  Major  Gardner  most  gallantly,  if 
somewhat  deceitfully,  enlisted,  and  after  a few 
months’  service  as  a military  policeman  was 
given  a commission  and  appointed  A.P.M.  at 
Chatham,  where  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  German 
language  was  most  useful.  His  account  of  his  mani- 
fold duties  make  instructive  as  well  as  entertaining 
reading,  and  his  criticisms  of  War  Office  red-tape 
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of  the  “ passed  to  you,  please  ” order,  are  amply  and 
depressingly  justified.  On  the  eve  of  demobilisation 
Major  Gardner  was  appointed  Control  Officer  of  the 
Inter-Allied  Police  of  Upper  Silesia,  and  he  describes 
with  much  spirit  his  difficult  and  olten  dangerous  task 
on  the  Polish  frontier,  which  takes  us,  ungeographi- 
cally  speaking,  a long  way  from  the  Bohemia  of  the 
title  page.  This  appointment  he  apparently  still  holds, 
and  at  some  future  time  he  may  give  us  a more  detailed 
account  of  his  experiences  and  adventures  in  that  dis- 
turbed district. 


A TRAVELLER’S  DIARY 

Travel  in  the  Two  Last  Centuries  of  Three  Genera ■» 
tions.  Edited  by  S.  R.  Roget.  Fisher  Unwin. 
16s.  net. 

THERE  are  two  sorts  of  diaries,  the  romantic,  which 
is  usually  dull,  and  the  matter-of-fact,  which  is 
nearly  always  interesting.  These  records  of  the 
journeys  of  members  of  the  Roget  family  belong  to  the 
second  class.  They  show  us,  in  prose  that  is  vivid, 
because  it  is  close  to  life,  the  various  discomforts  and 
excitements  to  which  our  ancestors  were  put  in  their 
journeys  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent.  Ihe 
earliest  record,  that  of  the  wife  of  the  Huguenot  minis- 
ter, the  Rev.  Jean  Roget,  who'  travelled  from;  London 
to  Geneva  in  1779,  is  typical.  The  journey  was  a 
terrible  ordeal,  so  much  dreaded  by  Mrs.  Roget,  that 
she  notes,  “ Really  I pray  heartily  I may  be  monstrous 
sick,  that  I may  lose  all  feeling  and  compassion  (for  an 
unquiet  mind  is  the  worst  of  maladies)”.  However, 
fortunately  she  survived,  and  was  later  able  to  write 
an  account  of  a journey  from  London  to  Edinburgh. 
This  is  how  she  describes  some  of  her  fellow- 
travellers  : 

We  waited  at  the  post-office  about  half  an  hour,  when  by 
the  sound  of  the  horn  we  drove  on  very  pleasantly,  and  as  we 
advanced,  our  opposite  neighbour’s  clack  abated.  He  at  last 
put  on  his  large  fur  cap,  after  apologising  to  Nannette  for  his 
frightful  appearance.  Peter,  who  had  forgotten  his  nightcap, 
tied  his  handkerchief  round  his  head. 

In  spite  of  the  assurances  of  the  editor,  we  are 
unable  to  find  in  this  book  any  material  of  particular 
interest  to  the  historian,  although  now  and  then,  there 
is  a glimpse  of  some  historical  character  which  lingers 
in  the  memory.  For  instance,  in  1802  Dr.  Roget  saw 
Napoleon  in  a great  State  procession,  going  to  the 
ceremony  of  Notre  Dame,  when  a Te  Deum  was  per- 
formed inaugurating  “ La  Paix  R61igieuse.  ” The  First 
Consul  is  described  as 

bowing  in  response  to  the  applause  of  the  populace.  His  car- 
riage was  drawn  by  eight  superbly  decorated  horses.  Imme- 
diately after  it  came  six  Arabian  horses  led  by  Mamelukes 
from  Egypt.  After  these  marched  troops  to  the  number  of 
10,000.  The  carriages  of  the  ambassadors  followed  in  suc- 
cession. 

It  is  an  entertaining  book  because  it  is  a simple 
record  of  simple  people,  and  its  proper  place  is  not  so 
much  in  a library  as  by  the  bedside. 


Fiction 

The  Street  that  Ran  Away.  By  Elizabeth  Croly.  Mills 
and  Boon.  5s.  net. 

The  Chronicles  of  Dawnhope.  By  G.  F.  Bradby. 
Heinemann.  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  White  Riband.  By  F.  Tennyson  Jesse.  Heine- 
mann. 7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  trouble  about  the  new  novels  of  both  Mr. 

Bradby  and  Miss  Tennyson  Jesse  is  that  they  will 
be  presented  to  the  wrong  people  if  their  donors  do 
not  carefully  study  their  contents.  It  is  a danger  which 
does  not  encompass  Miss  Croly ’s  first  novel.  Its  title 
and  its  skimble-skamble  lollipop-windowed  dust-cover 
will  send  it  as  directly  into  the  hearts  of  the  large-eyed 
young-  folk  for  whom  it  is  intended  as  the  money-boxes 
in  department-stores  are  despatched  by  their  central 


young  lady  to  the  tributary  young  ladies  at  the  far 
ends  of  the  wires.  They  will  particularly  appreciate 
the  “ Pantomime  Fairy  ” who  talks  in  couplets  as  tear- 
fully conscious  that  they  have  not  the  perfection  of  a 
Dryden  as  that  anxious  and  buxom  lady  herself  is  con- 
scious that  she  is  not  the  real  thing,  the  quite  real 
thing,  in  fairies. 

Mr.  Bradby’s  1 The  Chronicles  of  Dawnhope  ’ is  at- 
tired in  so  staid  a costume  that  on  first  lifting  it  we 
sigh  with  dim  words  : “ Another  public-school  story; 
all  ingredients  correctly  mixed;  misunderstood  hero, 
chapel-bells  tolling  stickily  across  the  close,  hero  saves 
house  at  expense  of  left  lung — ‘ Adventures  of  Grey- 
friars,’  ‘ Boys  of  St.  Swanage,’  ‘ The  Fifth  Form  at 
Manly  towers  ’ — parents  will  add  it  without  fear  to 
Jim’s  library  when  Jim  returns  for  the  holidays;  it  is  a 
tiled  world.”  But  as  we  have  intimated,  they  will  do 
so  at  their  peril.  Particularly  if  they  live  in  Golder’s 
Green  or  Hampstead,  whither  Mr.  Bradby  directs  his 
most  uncomfortable  shafts.  The  people  who  will  fully 
appreciate  ‘ The  Chronicles  of  Dawnhope  ’ must  not 
only  read  the  Times  Educational  Supplement  very  care- 
fully indeed,  and  not  only  possess  a sense  of  humour 
which  would  seem  contrary  to1  the  very  qualities  which 
make  that  occupation  possible,  they  must  be  aware 
of  the  gargoyle  shapes  which  the  spirit  of  innovation 
has  taken  unto-  itself  for  a score  of  years  in  scores  of 
obscure  experimental  schools  throughout  the  country. 
Every  variety  of  freak  theory  takes  shelter  under  the 
wings  of  Dr.  Tregarras  at  ‘ Dawnhope.’  There  is  a 
gentleman  who  rises  before  cock-crow  to  perform,  in 
puris  naturalibus , a series  of  “ simple  exercises  in  no 
way  connected  with  athletics,  properly  so  called.”  For 
instance  “ you  begin  Exercise  Eleven  by  standing  on 
the  left  leg,  with  outstretched  arms,  and  gently  rub  the 
calf  with  the  disengaged  foot.”  Hospitality  is  ac- 
corded to'  a new  psychic  exercise  in  which  the  boys  art 
requested  to  “ relax  the  conscious  ” in  order  to  desig- 
nate with  chalks  the  perfervid  assthetic  of  their  sub- 
conscious minds.  Dr.  Tregarras  establishes  a “ Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  ” whose  political  activities 
during  the  absence  of  the  Arch-Theoretician  are  worthy 
of  study.  Mr.  Bradby  adds  to  ‘ Dangerous  Ages  ’ and 
the  skit  now  running  at  the  Everyman  Theatre  a new 
and  not  less  delightful  twisting  of  Herr  Freud’s  most 
solemn  tail. 

‘ The  White  Riband  ’ has  the  appearance  of  a gift 
which  would  be  highly  acceptable  to  those  persons  who 
are  animadverted  up*on  in  Miss  Jesse’s  sub-title,  ‘ A 
Young  Female’s  Folly.’  It  would  be  as  mistaken  as 
to  present  the  Tarzan  series  of  romances  to  a colony  of 
apes;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  culture  of  those 
works  is,  after  all,  on  a level  worthy  of  a slightly  higher 
destiny.  The  gift  of  ‘ The  White  Riband  ’ to  very 
young  ladies  would  be  unwise  if  only  because  the  ulti- 
mate chapter  in  the  history  of  Loveday,  the  childish 
and  unhappy  heroine  of  this  “ ballet  in  words,”  is  her 
own  self-destruction;  and  the  event  is  so  wistfully,  so 
exquisitely  described,  that  a real  fear  may  be  enter- 
tained lest  an  impressionable  recipient  of  this  story  may 
imitate  its  heroine,  either  to  ease  a moment  of  melan- 
choly or  to  inspire  further  writing  from  Miss  Jesse  of 
so  fragrant  a quality.  Loveday,  a Cornish  child-of- 
love,  strikes  the  attention,  for  one  casual  moment,  of 
the  aristocratic  Miss  Le  Pettitt.  This  lady  there- 
upon invites  her  to  be  her  partner  in  the  forthcoming 
village  dance.  Loveday,  spurned  by  the  village 
maidens,  falls  into  a passion  of  adoration  for  the  high 
lady  who  has  stooped  to  her.  But  it  is  the  fervour  of  a 
diverted  self-love,  the  first  awakening  of  maturity.  The 
story  centres  round  Loveday ’s  efforts  to  attain  the 
riband  she  needs  in  order  to  complete  her  white  danc- 
ing-dress. It  passes,  by  way  of  the  horrified  ignorance 
Miss  Le  Pettit  manifests  towards  Loveday  when  she 
at  last  comes  to  offer  her  partnership,  to  the  pathetic 
culmination  we  have  described.  As  we  should  expect 
in  a story  deliberately  based  on  the  conventions  of  the 
ballet,  the  idea  is  not  original.  The  best  of  Maria 
Edgeworth’s  ‘ Moral  Tales,’  ‘ Angelina,  or  L’amie  In- 
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connue,’  and  ‘ Madeline,’  a brilliant  and  moire  recent 
piece  of  work  by  Miss  Hope  Mirrlees,  are  based  on  a 
similar  philosophy.  If  not  for  Miss  Jesse’s  tendency 
to  over-emphasis — her  epilogue  is  the  most  conspicuous 
example — - The  White  Riband  ’ could  be  stated  to 
have  bettered  its  formidable  predecessors.  But  we 
shall  not  accept  life  with  real  complacency  until  Lopo- 
kova  has  translated  into  movement  the  persistent  in- 
vitation to  feat  limbs  and.  sweet  instruments  which  un- 
derlies the  whole  of  this  story. 


The  Trembling  of  a Leaf.  By  W.  Somerset  Maugham. 
Heinemann.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THERE  may  be  only  the  trembling  of  a leaf 
between  extreme  joy  and  extreme  despair,  but 
there  is  the  whole  crashing  of  a tree  between  mediocre 
short  stories  scraped  together  from  magazine  publi- 
cation, and  a volume,  like  that  before  us,  in  which 
each  separate  tale  is  begun  by  inspiration  and  com- 
pleted by  artistic  perfection.  Mr.  Somerset  Maugham 
has  chosen  the  South  Sea  Islands  for  his  setting 
because  he  obviously  enjoys  heightening  the  contrast 
between  the  wonderful  serene  backcloth  of  lagoon, 
hibiscus  blossom,  cocoanut  tree  and  scented  romantic 
dusk,  and  the  bitter  futile  tragedies  thrown  up 
against  it  in  strong  black.  To  keep  intact  our  youth- 
ful illusions  about  magical  coral  islands  where  the 
bread-fruit  grows,  we  should  firmly  refuse  to  read 
accounts  of  them  by  any  author  who  has  voyaged 
further  than  Southend.  Gross  wheezing  men,  with 
bald  shiny  heads,  and  their  necks  roll  upon  roll  of 
pink  flabbiness,  appear  to  populate  Honolulu,  Tahiti 
and  Samoa  in  enormous  quantities;  and  only  one  story 
out  of  the  six,  ‘ The  Fall  of  Edward  Barnard,’  could 
possibly  be  used  as  even  a mild  advertisement  for  these 
places  by  any  enterprising  steamship  or  hotel  com- 
pany. Edward  Barnard  must  have  been  conceived  in 
a rare  moment  of  softness,  for  he  does  actually  find 
peace  and  magic  upon  Tahiti,  and  a semi-humorous 
shrug-of-the-shoulders  contentment ; but  all  the  other 
depraved  white  men  who  have  drifted  to  these  fairy- 
tale islands  live  mainly  upon  one  another’s  screaming 
nerves;  they  drink,  and  dope,  and  marry  half-caste 
wives,  and  lose  their  self-respect,  and  are  flouted  and 
jeered  at,  and  commit  suicide,  and  the  rain  drums 
malignantly  on  the  corrugated  iron  roofs,  and  they  all 
live  happy  ever  after. 

In  the  story  which  should  be  placed  second  on  the 
list  of  excellence,  ‘ Mackintosh,’  the  author  has  un- 
doubtedly sacrificed  subtlety  to  his  preference  for  a 
sudden  brutal  push  as  a final  effect.  Mackintosh  is 
assistant  to  the  Governor  of  one  of  the  Samoan  group, 
Walker,  a coarse,  genial,  thick-skinned  old  ruffian 
who  wins  our  respect  in  his  poignant  death-bed  scene, 
surrounded  by  the  natives  whom  he  has  bullied, 
threatened  and  underpaid,  but  who  are  nevertheless 
“ his  children.”  One  of  them  has  shot  him  with  the 
revolver  which  Mackintosh,  his  patience  flayed  by  h:s 
chief’s  chaffing  treatment  of  him,  had  left  lying  about 
on  his  desk.  But  Walker  gasps  out,  “ Don’t  make  a 
fuss  about  tnis  . . . They’re  damned  fools  at 

Apia.  If  they  make  a fuss  they’ll  only  punish  the 
wrong  people.  I don’t  want  anyone  punished.”  He 
dies— and  Mackintosh  walks  out  to  sea  and  shoots 
himself.  But  a man  of  his  type  is  much  more  likely 
to  have  passed  through  the  successive  stages  of  utter 
misery — less  misery — slight  uneasiness— and,  suc- 
ceeding Walker  at  his  job,  pleased  consciousness  of 
being  the  better  Governor  of  the  two. 

‘ Rain  ’ is  a sheer  masterpiece  of  sardonic  horror, 
beyond  criticism. 


Nightshade.  By  M.  A.  Curtois.  Grant  Richards. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

ROMANCE — the  true  Gothic  romance — is  not  dead. 

She  has  been  living  a good  deal  in  retirement  of 
late;  but  ever  and  again  she  pays  a flying  visit  to  her 


devotees,  and  proves  that  she  has  lost  none  of  her 
enthralling  vitality.  Once  more  the  thunderstorm  bursts 
in  an  explosion  of  sound  and  flame  over  the  gabled  roof 
of  Basset  Hall,  the  wind  rumbles  in  the  wide  chimneys 
or  sobs  in  the  branches  of  the  great  trees  that  stand 
about  the  house,  trembling  aged  servants  shake  their 
heads  over  strange  cries  and  laughter  in  the  night,' 
while  by  the  dying  fire  (for,  though  it  is  summer,  the 
evening  has  turned  dank  and  chilly)  the  dreadful  dead 
secrets  of  the  family  are  spoken  of  in  hushed  voices, 
After  a long  regimen  of  plain,  every-day  diet,  the  reader 
falls  with  appetite  on  this  rich  fare.  “ Are  you  sure  it 
is  horrid?”  insisted  Catherine  Morland,  before  consent- 
ing to'  read  a new  book,  and  most  of  us  have  moods  in 
which  we  deeply  sympathise  with  her  craving.  ‘ Night- 
shade ’ is  undeniably  horrid ; it  is  also  admirably  done. 
If  we  seem  to  have  spoken  lightly  of  its  school,  it  has 
been  with  no  intent  to  deride  that  delightful  school,  or 
this  example  of  it.  The  tale  itself  is  puzzling  and  tragic, 
the  characters  real  people  temporarily  drawn  into  ab- 
normal circumstances,  and  (most  important  of  all)  the 
feeling  of  eeriness  is  sustained  throughout  with  un- 
common literary  ability.  The  author’s  style  is  well 
suited  to  the  subject.  It  has  ecstasy.  We  believe  that 
Mr.  Arthur  Machen  would  enjoy  it;  and  indeed  there 
are  pages,  particularly  in  the  prologue,  that  faintly  re- 
call Mr.  Machen’s  earlier  work.  Perhaps  the  book 
might  have  been  improved  by  compression ; the  action  is 
retarded  at  times  by  superfluous  reflections,  or  by  the 
description  of  new  characters  who  are  not  essential  to 
the  story.  Nor  are  the  big  scenes — the  climaxes — 
brought  off  with  quite  that  triumphant  certainty  that  we 
find,  let  it  be  said,  in  Sheridan  Le  Fanu.  But  this  is  to 
be  over-exacting  and  ungrateful.  ‘ Nightshade  ’ is,  as 
it  stands,  an  excellent  and  thrilling  piece  of  work,  and 
has  given  us  some  memorable  hours  of  escape  from  the 
flat  landscape  of  commonplace  life  into  the  wild  moun- 
tain regions  of  fancy. . 

Magazines 

The  Fortnightly  has  three  articles  bearing  on  the  Washington 
Conference,  one  by  Mr.  Whelpley,  expressing  America’s  fear  of 
Japan,  and  wish  to  discuss  a possible  partnership  of  nations  ; one 
by  Mr.  Hurd  on  the  naval  issue  ; and  a very  good  account  by 
Mr.  Robert  Machray  of  the  present  situation  in  both  China  and 
Japan  and  of  the  chief  personalities  in  these  countries.  He  fore- 
sees that  China  must  appear  at  the  Conference  as  an  accuser  of 
Japan.  The  first  chapters  of  Lord  Acton’s  American  Diaries — 
a visit  in  1853 — are  interesting  reading.  Mr.  Galsworthy  in 
‘ Castles  in  Spain  ’ makes  an  eloquent  plea  for  a return  to  beauty 
in  common  life,  and  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  on  ‘ The  Evolution  of 
Whimsicality  ’ traces  its  development  with  a free  touch  from 
Cowper  through  Lamb  to  Dickens.  Mr.  Robert  Wilton  writes  a 
very  valuable  and  extraordinarily  vivid  account  of  the  confusion 
in  Siberia  after  the  Revolution,  where  he  spent  a year  with 
General  Kolchak,  showing  how  the  present  crisis  in  the  Pacific 
had  its  sources  in  the  happenings  of  that  time.  A very  good 
description  of  the  installation  of  the  Emir  Feisal  is  given  in  ‘ The 
Fealty  of  the  Tribes.’  A very  diversified  and  unusually  good 
number. 

Blackwood  this  month  has  fewer  articles  than  usual,  but  all 
are  of  the  very  best.  ‘ Desert  Blades  ’ tells  of  the  Arab  at  his 
noblest  ; ‘ Green  Hills  ’ of  sporting  adventure  in  Further  India  ; 

‘ Felicitas  ’ is  a story  of  the  native  Mexican  and  his  ways  with 
foreigners  who  meddle  with  his  womankind  ; and  ‘ Tales  of  the 
R.I.C.’  lead  up  to  the  Truce;  ‘ Musings  without  Method  ’ dis- 
course of  scholarly  Premiers  of  the  past  and  of  the  evil  days  of 
the  present. 

Cornhill  contains  some  unusually  interesting  articles  besides  its 
current  fiction,  now  at  its  climax,  and  an  attack  on  the  Jury 
system  by  a K.C.  who  has  an  easy  task  in  pointing  out  some  of 
its  weak  spots,  but  neglects  the  protection  it  has  afforded  in  the 
past.  Mr.  A.  Marshall  traces  the  characteristics  of  Balaustion  in 
Mrs.  Browning,  and  suggests  that  in  ‘ Balaustion ’s  Adventure  ’ 
we  have  Browning’s  account  of  his  love  story.  Some  charming 
letters  from  Dr.  Jessop  to  a child,  granddaughter  of  Burne  Jones, 
are  models  of  what  such  things  should  be.  Mr.  Huxley  describes 
Spitzbergen  in  its  geological  and  geographical  aspect,  and  there 
are  several  sketches  and  short  stories. 

In  the  English  Review  Dr.  Dillon  on  ‘ The  Neo-Monroe  Doc- 
trine ’ calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  change  in  Mexican 
Government  towards  good  order  has  brought  about  no  correspond- 
ing change  in  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  it.  Vernon 
Lee  has  a sketch  in  the  manner  of  Sir  Richard  Garnett,  and  there 
is  an  attack  on  ‘ The  Inner  Life  of  Pauper  Asylums.’  Mr.  Sturge 
Moore  has  a strangely  charming  poem  ‘ To  a Man  Unnamed.’ 
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In  the  National  Review  a Japanese  journalist  gives  his  view 
of  the  Washington  Conference,  and  Col.  Repington  describes  the 
‘ Personalities  in  Europe  ’ who  have  come  to  the  front  since  the 
Peace.  Mr.  R.  M.  Lucas  in  ‘ Did  Lord  Derby  write  Shake- 
speare? ’ reiterates  the  ipse  dixit  of  Professor  Abel  Lefranc.  Mr. 
Lucas  should  read  Mr.  W.  Poel’s  summary  of  what  is  known, 
believed,  and  not  believed  about  Shakespeare  by  scholars  before 
he  presumes  to  write  as  an  authority.  Mr.  B.  H.  Hart  puts  the 
leading  lawn  tennis  players  of  the  world  in  an  honours  list  in 
order  of  merit — an  Englishman  fifth.  The  ‘ Episodes  of  the 
Month  ’ are  as  acid  and  stimulating  as  ever. 

La  Revue  de  Genlve  has  as  its  principal  article  a study  of 
‘ Jules  Latorgue  et  la  Musique  ’ and  a short  story  of  Laforgue’s 
‘ Une  Vengeance  k Berlin.’  Six  poems  by  Walter  de  la  Mare 
are  published  in  English,  with  a literal  version  on  the  opposite 
page.  The  ‘ Chroniques  ’ are  on  Belgium,  the  United  States, 
and  France.  Prof.  Miliukoff  deprecates  sending  food  to  the 
present  Government  of  Russia  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be 
used  against  Europe,  and  Nansen  replies. 

The  reader  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  will  turn  with  most 
interest  to  an  account  of  ‘ La  Toussaint  au  Mont  Athos  ’ — very 
well  told,  and  an  article  on  the  centenary  of  Undine  Valmore, 
whose  name  is  connected  with  that  of  Saint-Beuve.  The  Mercure 
de  France  has  an  article  on  Satanism,  another  on  the  Tarot,  and 
another  on  Astrology,  while  sane  readers  will  find  an  interesting 
note  on  Gaugain  in  Tahiti,  and  another  on  Ernest  Raynaud. 
Catalan,  Spanish-American,  and  Russian  contemporary  literature 
is  described. 


Shorter  Notices 

The  Quatrains  of  lhn,  Et  Tetfrid,  by  John  Payne  (John  Payne 
Society,  15s.)  is  Mr.  Payne’s  confession  of  faith,  cast  in  the  form 
of  quatrains  resembling  to  some  extent  those  of  Omar  Khayyam, 
and,  in  two  earlier  privately  printed  editions,  put  in  the  mouth 
of  a suppositious  Persian  journalist,  Mohammed  Ibn  Et  Tetfrid. 
In  this  respect  Mr.  Payne  followed  the  precedent  of  Sir  Richard 
Burton,  who  printed  his  poetical  profession  under  the  title  of 
‘ Kasidah  of  Haji  Abdu  El-Yezdi.’  He  is  a pessimist,  pre-occu- 
pied  with  quick-coming  death,  and  accepting  no  supernatural 
sanctions,  walks  erect  in  the  face  of  the  world— in  short,  he 
reflects  the  spirit  of  the  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  form  of  his  verse  gives  opportunity  for  much  vocal  music, 
which  he  sometimes  destroys  by  crabbed  constructions.  Here  is 
a specimen  : 

“ The  huckster,  the  hustler,  when  forced  to  live  lonely, 

Go  mad  ; 

But  the  thinker,  the  dreamer,  in  solitude  only 
Are  glad.” 

“ A speaking  ass  was  for  a wonder  in  olden 
Days  writ ; 

But  now,  if  he  speak  not,  a miracle  holden 
Is  it.” 

Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  the  editor  of  this  edition,  has  devoted  much 
care  to  its  preparation,  and  has  added  some  very  characteristic 
notes. 

The  Rainfall  of  the  British  Isles,  by  M.  de  Carle  S.  Salter 
(University  of  London  Press,  8s.  6d.  net)  with  126  illustrations, 
is  the  result  of  a close  study  of  the  facts  that  have  been  brought 
out  by  the  rainfall  observations  that  have  now  been  carried  on 
over  the  British  Isles  for  nearly  half  a century.  It  describes  the 
physical  causes  which  produce  rainfall,  the  ways  in  which  it  has 
been  and  is  now  measured,  the  way  in  which  it  is  mapped,  and 
the  establishment  of  certain  regions  of  distribution.  The  daily, 
seasonal,  and  annual  fluctuations  of  rainfall  are,  each  of  them, 
the  subject  of  separate  chapters,  all  of  them  abundantly  illus- 
trated. The  book  is  clearly  and  simply  written,  without  calling 
for  any  scientific  knowledge  in  the  reader,  except,  perhaps,  in 
the  description  of  the  more  complicated  apparatus,  and  should 
find  a large  public,  considering  that  the  weather  is  the  commonest 
topic  of  conversation.  Mr.  Salter  is  the  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  his  book  will  be,  of  necessity,  a reference  book  to  all 
interested  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Milne’s  The  Sunny  Side  (Methuen,  6s.  net)  contains  some 
of  his  best  contributions  to  Punch,  in  that  light  tongue  which  is 
the  printed  language  at  least  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 
His  Celias  and  Myras  live  and  move  with  a guileful  grace  that 
is  always  sufficient,  as  it  should  be,  to  turn  the  edge  of  their 
menfolk’s  obvious  ironies.  His  is  a world  of  contentment  in 
which  there  is  nothing  more  seriously  wrong  than  officialism, 
pomposity,  and  social  consequence ; and  his  mild  comedies  are 
admirably  illustrated  by  Mr.  George  Morrow.  He  is  more  in 
his  native  element  in  prose  than  in  verse  ; he  has  a mastery  of 
his  element.  “ Evoe  ” as  a versifier  has  less  of  a mastery  than 
a masterly  facility,  which  is  well  shown  in  Parodies  Regained 
(Methuen,  5s.  net).  ‘ The  David  Jazz  ’ and  the  Sussex  dialect 
song  are  brilliant  specimens  of  word  play.  1 The  Singing  Head  ’ 
and  ‘ The  Rovers  ’ are  just  a thought  strained,  and  so  less  effec- 
tive than  they  should  have  been.  But  the  mocking  humour  of 
the  whole  collection,  which  is  not  without  the  “ sub-acid  tinkle  ” 
that  the  parodist  is  prone  to  affect,  makes  it  a fitting  companion 
to  the  gentler  genius  of  ‘ The  Sunny  Side.’ 


In  The  Gain  of  Personality  (Murray.  6s.  net.)  Mr.  W.  Charles 
Loosmore  treats  in  a serious  yet  popular  style  of  the  art  of  mak- 
ing the  best  of  oneself.  He  shows  that  the  qualities  which  attract 
sympathy  or  excite  antipathy  are  in  the  main  acquired  and  not, 
as  is  commonly  assumed,  innate  ; and  that  to  acquire  and  culti- 
vate those  which  are  desirable  and  weed  out  the  others  is  by  no 
means  a hopeless  task  if  tackled  with  intelligence  and  determina- 
tion. If  people  were  accustomed  to  think  about  the  things  here 
dealt  with  half  as  earnestly  and  persistently  as  they  think  about 
improving  their  swing  at  golf  or  their  footwork  at  lawn  tennis, 
happiness  and  success  in  life  would  doubtless  be  more  widely 
iiffused.  Few,  indeed,  of  us  have  acquired  a “ form  ” so  irre- 
proachable as  to  have  nothing  to  gain  from  Mr.  Loospiore’s 
thoughtful  and  sensible  teaching. 

Marjorie  Conyers . By  G.  1.  Whitham.  Lane.  7s*  6d.  net. 

Fiction  is  valued  by  its  consumers  for  different  qualities : 
stimulant,  tonic,  cathartic,  anodyne,  or  merely  soporific.  The 
class  to  which  ‘ Marjorie  Conyers  ’ belongs  may  be  described 
as  a combination  of  the  nutritive  and  the  sedative  a kind  of 
literary  Ovaltine.  It  temporarily  satisfies  the  appetite  of  those 
who  need  a regular  diet  of  novels,  digests  easily,  and  leaves  the 
nervous  system  placid.  Miss  Whitham ’s  story  is  refined  and 
artless,  written  in  the  speech  of  educated  people,  if  with  no  dis- 
tinction of  style,  and  incapable  of  causing  offence  to  any  imagin- 
able mind.  None  of  the  characters  (not  even  the  lovely  cousin 
who  attempts,  in  a manner  foredoomed  to  failure,  to  wreck  the 
heroine’s  maidenly  love  affair)  has  any  serious  defects  ; and, 
although  it  is  difficult  to  feel  excitement  about  the  fact  of  any 
of  them,  one  is  idly  drawn  on  to  confirm  a confident  anticipa- 
tion that  all  comes  right  in  the  end.  Ihere  is  a gentle  surprise 
in  the  last  few  pages — Marjorie  does  not  inherit  the  estate, 
which  we  had  already  come  to  regard  as  practically  hers  ; but  the 
shock  is  insufficient  to  disturb  the  sense  of  peace  induced  by  her 
simple  biography.  She  marries  her  only  suitor,  a worthy  and 
gifted  youth,  who  must  have  made  a fortune  at  the  bar,  had  not 
the  lure  of  aviation  tempted  him  to  lay  aside  the  wig  and  gown. 
A young  man  who  can  hold  the  entire  court  spell-bound  by  his 
dramatic  tones  and  gestures,  and  entertain  even  the  judge  with 
his  jests,  when  conducting  (on  circuit)  the  only  case  in  which 
he  was  ever  engaged,  might  clearly  go  far,  if  he  chose.  How- 
ever, we  are  sure  that  his  aeroplanes  produced  sufficient  wealth 
and  fame  to  justify  his  change  of  career  and  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  the  Langley  property  ; and  that  his  union  with  Marjorie 
was  a complete  success  in  every  way. 

Middle  Class.  By  Sarah  Gertrude  Millin.  Collins.  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  title  of  this  novel  is  quite  inappropriate  to  its  standing 
in  contemporary  fiction,  in  the  upper  class  of  which  it  is 
worthy,  without  any  sort  of  doubt,  to  take  an  assured  place. 
To  a style  at  once  fluent  and  scrupulous,  the  author  adds  a lively 
and  judiciously  disciplined  sense  of  humour  ; the  character  draw- 
ing is  close  and  individual,  the  plot  interesting,  and  the  South 
African  setting,  with  its  picturesque  scenery,  its  diamond  mines, 
its  native  servants,  and  so  on,  attractive.  Indeed,  the  critical 
reader  will  be  in  the  gratifyingly  unusual  position  of  being  un- 
able to  find  fault  with  the  book  in  any  particular.  It  has  not 
that  startling  energy  that  marks  a masterpiece — that  is  about 
all  he  will  be  able  to  say  in  its  disfavour.  And  masterpieces  are 
rare. 

Tessa  Wendover,  with  her  rebellious  appetite  for  life,  makes 
a sympathetic  heroine  ; her  family  and  friends  are  most  impar- 
tially presented  ; and  it  is  even  possible  to  see  the  point  of  view 
of  the  man  who  victimises  her,  for  all  his  egoism  and  inconsist- 
ency. These  are  real  human  beings,  and  no  mere  personifications 
of  vices  and  virtues.  If  Mrs.  Wendover  was  a lovable  mother 
and  woman,  she  had  a hot,  jealous  temper ; if  Tessa’s  unsuccess- 
ful suitor  shirked  his  duty  in  the  war,  he  was  none  the  less  a 
good  fellow,  kind-hearted,  amusing,  and  faithful.  Mr.  Wendover 
had  a limited  mind,  a petty  fussiness  of  character,,  but  he  was 
just  and  conscientious ; even  his  trivial  daughter-in-law  made 
her  husband  very  happy  and  comfortable.  One  knows  ^ and 
understands  them  all,  down  to  Charlie,  the  Zulu  boy,  of 
whom  there  is  a charming  little  thumbnail  sketch.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  betray  the  plan  of  the  tale  here.  The 
public  may  be  assured  that  it  is  very  well  worth  its  while,  to  read 
‘ Middle  Class,’  and  discover  it  for  itself.  Mrs.  Millin  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  an  exceedingly  able  piece  of  work. 

On  Hazardous  Service.  By  Mervyn  Lamb.  Blackwood.  7s.  6d. 
net. 

The  war  has  proved  a gold-mine  to  writers  of  spy  stories  and 
similar  tales,  who  have  no  longer  to  rely  solely  upon  their  own 
imaginations.  Truth  is  more  exciting  than  fiction.  Mr.  Mervyn 
Lamb  in  ‘ On  Hazardous  Service  ’ recounts  the  truly  astounding 
adventures  of  a party  of  secret  service  agents  in  occupied  French 
territory.  Crossing  the  lines  in  an  aeroplane,  Jean — a retired 
smuggler,  now  un  brave  poilu — sets  out  upon  his  investigations 
accompanied  (not  according  to  plan)  by  the  British  pilot  of  the 
machine  which  landed  him  and  unfortunately  crashed  in  attempt- 
ing to  get  off  again.  Their  subsequent  experiences  make  most 
exciting  reading.  Their  luck  was  certainly  so  consistently  good 
that  sometimes  the  reader  is  tempted  to  wonder  whether,  once  the 
aeroplane  was  destroyed,  they  did  not  indulge  in  occasional  flights 
of  another  kind.  However  that  may  be,  this  is  a book  of  which 
it  may  be  truly  said  that  it  both  holds  the  reader’s  attention, 
I gives  him  the  right  kind  of  thrills,  and  makes  him  want  more. 
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The  Highland  Host  (Blackwood,  7s.  6d.  net)  is  the  background 
to  its  author’s  two  war-books,  ‘ Gog  ’ and  ‘ Battle  Days.’  Mr. 
Fetterless  is  something  of  a rarity  to-day  in  the  world  of  novel- 
ists. He  can  treat  the  simplest  of  themes,  that  of  a Highland 
family,  the  Bible  ever  in  the  hands  of  its  members,  the  children 
growing  up  in  the  fear  of  the  God  of  their  fathers,  in  the  simplest 
of  fashions,  without  ever  tempting  his  readers  to  an  irreverent 
smile.  In  this  task  he  is  aided  by  two  high  qualities— knowledge 
and  faith.  He  knows  his  people  to  their  bones,  and  he  believes 
in  them,  in  their  virtues,  their  religion,  their  rugged  strength. 
There  is  nothing  showy  about  his  workmanship,  but  it  is  honest 
and  sound  like  his  characters.  James  M’Douall,  in  his  childhood, 
boyhood  and  young  manhood,  going  forth  from  his  tiny  village 
to  the  office  of  the  Edinburgh  lawyer,  going  forth  to  the  war, 
returning  to  end  the  village  feud  by  marrying  the  daughter  of 
the  man  who  had  wronged  his  father,  is  a fine  example  of  the 
young  Scot,  unspoiled  and  uncorroded,  who  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  youth  of  Sparta  that  the  modern  world  produces. 
Mr.  Fetterless  says  in  his  introduction  that  from  the  vast  and 
complex  British  background  he  has  selected  but  a phase.  That 
tiny  phase,  however,  represented  a mighty  force  of  character, 
just  as  the  men  who  belonged  to  it  represented  often  in  the  Great 
War  the  kernel  of  our  attack  and  defence. 

The  Blue  Hat,  by  Margaret  Westrup  (Fisher  Unwin,  7s.  6d. 
net),  tells  how  a young  artist  settled  in  Cornwall  married  a 
girl  out  of  a London  hat  shop.  The  contrast  between  the  life 
in  a lonely  village  on  the  sea-shore  and  her  ideal  of  a small 
house  in  the  suburbs  and  a share  in  a millinery  business  is  too 
much  for  Minnie  Barton,  and  she  returns  to  the  surroundings 
she  understands.  The  conflict  between  artistic  unconventionality 
and  vulgar  convention  is  the  main  interest  of  a clever  story. 

Two  American  stories  republished  in  England,  Her  Father’s 
Daughter,  by  G.  Stratton  Porter  (Murray,  7s.  6d.  net),  and  The 
Pride  of  Palomar,  by  P.  B.  Kyne  (Hodder  & Stoughton,  7s.  6d. 
net),  have  only  interest  for  us  as  showing  the  strength  of  the 
feeling  against  Japanese  immigration  in  the  Western  States  of 
America,  when  two  “ best  sellers  ” are  tempted  to  make  it  the 
principal  theme  of  their  books.  Otherwise,  these  stories  are 
undistinguished  specimens  of  the  saccharine  romance. 

The  Black  Moth,  by  Georgette  Heyer  (Constable,  7s.  net), 
is  a romance  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  wicked  Duke,  self- 
sacrificing  elder  brother,  weak  younger  brother,  highwayman, 
gambling,  abduction,  and  rescue  all  complete.  The  hero  takes 
care  to  appear  in  appropriate  costume  on  each  occasion  we 
meet  him  ; his  horse  and  his  fencing  are  of  the  best.  Seriously, 
the  author  has  made  quite  a respectable  story  of  these  old 
properties,  far  more  life-like  than  could  have  been  expected. 

The  Green  Stones  of  Evil,  by  M.  Peterson  (Melrose,  3s.  6d. 
net),  is  a wild  romance  of  an  emerald  necklace  stolen  from  an 
African  forest  and  bringing  a curse  on  everyone  who  handles 
it.  The  book  teems  with  murder,  sudden  death,  and  sudden 
disappearances  and  resurrections.  As  such  we  recommend  it  to 
amateurs  of  this  kind  of  story. 

The  Law  of  the  Four  Just  Men,  by  Edgar  Wallace  (Hodder 
and  Stoughton,  7s.  6d.  net)  relates  some  further  exploits  of  the 
three  survivors  of  the  group.  The  ten  stories  of  vengeance  on 
criminals  outside  the  law  or  guarded  from  its  enquiries  are  quite 
up  to  the  mark  of  those  the  author  has  already  given  us,  and  as 
his  public  is  assured  no  more  need  be  said. 

The  Mirthful  Nine,  by  Morley  Roberts  (Nash,  7s.  6d.  net) 
is  a collection  of  nine  short  extravaganzas  of  rather  unequal 
merit.  They  all  display  the  technical  skill  of  one  of  our  most 
practised  writers,  but  their  humour  is  sometimes  boisterous, 
boyish  even,  and  they  read  better  when  taken  at  intervals  than 
in  bulk.  When  is  Mr.  Roberts  going  to  give  us  another  long 
story  of  his  best? 

The  Man  from  the  Wilds,  by  Harold  Bindloss  (Ward,  Lock, 
7s.  net)  is  a Canadian  of  a Border  family  who  is  called  back 
to  England  to  act  as  trustee  for  a young  girl.  His  trials  and 
adventures  make  up  one  of  the  stories  for  which  many  readers 
have  been  grateful  to  Mr.  Bindloss  in  the  times  of  stress  of  recent 
years.  The  scene  is  laid  on  the  Borders  and  in  Northern 
Ontario. 

A Song  of  Araby,  by  John  Guisborough  (Mills  & Boon,  8s.  6d. 
net)  is  the  story  of  Robert  Eliot,  an  Eastern  explorer,  making  an 
attempt  to  reconnoitre  the  Euphrates  during  the  first  year  of  the 
war  and  to  destroy  a gun  sent  down  by  the  Germans  to  oppose 
our  landing.  It  is  a good  adventure  story,  has  a fine  heroine, 
and  a talent  for  description  of  the  places  involved.  We  recom- 
mend it. 

The  Barn,  by  Edward  Lewis  (Allen  & Unwin,  8s.  6d.  net)  is 
a well-written  attempt  to  portray  the  struggle  between  modern 
ideas  of  religion,  as  represented  by  John  Haslam,  a nature  lover 
and  born  wanderer,  and  the  ancient  beliefs  as  taught  by  Monica 
Lethbridge,  for  the  souls  of  the  people  of  Steepways,  a secluded 
hamlet.  Monica  has  “ converted  ” the  village,  built  a church, 
and  now  shepherds  her  flock.  Haslam  settles  in  it  by  chance, 
and  makes  himself  one  of  them,  allowing  his  ideas  to  permeate 
by  his  example.  The  conflict  leads  up  to  an  inevitable  tragedy. 
The  book  is,  of  its  kind,  good  and  shows  considerable  power 
of  handling  his  material  in  the  author. 

The  Long  Lone  Trail,  by  A.  G.  Hales  (Hodder  & Stoughton, 
7s.  6d.  net).  The  author  has  fallen  under  the  spell  of  Egypt  and 


given  us  a story  of  which  Sir  Hall  Caine,  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle, 
or  Sir  Rider  Haggard  might  envy  him  the  invention,  and  still 
more  the  writing.  There  is  plenty  of  fighting  and  some  love 
making  and  a great  deal  of  mystery,  some  of  it  unsolved  at  the 
close  of  the  book.  Readers  of  this  kind  of  romance  have  a 
feast  of  it  before  them. 

Romance  to  the  Rescue,  by  Denis  Mackail  (Murray,  7s.  6d. 
net)  is  a good  second  book.  The  author  seems  to  have  wavered 
between  continuing  the  vein  of  ‘ What  Next  ’ and  writing  a 
serious  theatrical  novel,  and  though  the  form  suffers  in  conse- 
quence, he  may  be  on  the  way  to  establishing  a new  variety. 
We  shall  see,  but  in  the  meantime  he  has  written  a story  which 
is  well  worth  the  trouble  of  going  through  the  more  trivial  parts 
for  the  sake  of  the  end. 

Messrs.  Sotheby’s  are  selling  on  the  14th  to  16th  and  the  21st 
to  23rd  inst.  a portion  of  what  is  left  of  the  famous  Amherst 
Library,  including  some  remainders  of  works  published  for  him 
or  by  his  assistance.  One  feature  of  interest  is  the  number  of 
early  works  on  English  Freemasonry — old  Books  of  Constitutions, 
etc.,  scattered  over  the  sale.  There  are  a few  autograph  letters — 
principally  of  Melancthon,  and  a number  of  books  printed  at 
Norwich  and  Worcester  in  the  sixteenth  century,  works  which 
rarely  come  into  the  market.  An  imperfect  copy  of  the  Cover- 
dale  Bible  of  1535  recalls  the  unsolved  mystery  of  its  origin. 
There  are  some  fine  bindings,  and  a large  number  of  biblio- 
graphical books  of  value.  The  ‘ Liber  Veritatis,’  of  Claude 
Lorraine,  is  here  in  fine  condition,  there  is  an  imperfect  copy  of 
the  Wynkyn  de  Worde  Bartholomew,  and  a good  copy  of  the 
Berlin  Lepsius.  There  are  fifty  separate  Roxburghe  Club  Publi- 
cations, mostly  from  1884  on. 


Books  Received 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 

Danton.  By  Louis  Madelin.  Translated  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd.  Heinemann  : 
15s.  net. 

Gambetta.  By  Harold  Stannard.  Methuen  : 15s.  net. 

J.  Keir  Hardie.  By  William  Stewart.  Cassell  : 15s.  net. 

Men  I have  Painted.  By  J.  McLure  Hamilton.  Fisher  Unwin.  30s.  net. 
Mexico  on  the  Verge.  By  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon.  Hutchinson  : 21s.  net. 

Rudyard  Kipling.  By  R.  Thurston  Hopkins.  Third  Edition.  Simpkin  : 
12s.  6d.  net. 

The  Fall  of  Mary  Stuart.  A Narrative  in  Contemporary  Letters.  By  hrank 
A Mumby.  Constable  : 18s.  net. 

The  Sudan  in  Evolution.  By  Percy  F.  Martin.  Constable  : 42s.  net. 

VERSE  AND  DRAMA 

An  Anthology  of  Modern  Verse.  Chosen  by  A.  Methuen.  Fifth  Edition. 
Enlarged.  Methuen  : 7s.  6d.  net. 

Four  Plays  for  Dancers.  By  W.  B.  Yeats.  Macmillan : 10s.  6d.  net. 

SPORT  AND  TRAVEL 

Barbary.  The  Romance  of  the  Nearest  East.  By  A.  J.  Scott  MacCallum. 
Butterworth  : 12s.  6d.  net. 

Days  and  Nights  of  Shikar.  Mrs.  W.  W.  Baillie.  Lane  : 12s.  6d.  net. 

India  Old  and  New.  By  Sir  Valentine  Chirol.  Macmillan  : 10s.  net. 

San  Cristobal  de  la  Habana.  By  Joseph  Hergesheimer.  Heinemann  : 7s.  6d. 
net.  ' 

Some  Cairo  Mosques  and  their  Founders.  By  Mrs.  R.  L.  Devonshire. 
Constable  : 17s.  6d.  net. 

South.  By  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton.  New  Edition.  Heinemann  : 10s.  6d.  net. 
Studies  in  North  Africa.  By  Cyril  Fletcher  Grant.  Simpkin  : 8s.  6d.  net. 

FICTION 

A Singular  People.  By  Sydney  A.  Moseley.  Stanley  Paul  : 8s.  6d.  net. 
Beauty.  By  Rupert  Hughes.  Nash  : 8s.  6d.  net. 

Guinea  Girl.  By  Norman  Davey.  Chapman  & Hall  : 8s.  6d.  net. 

Marguerite.  By  Anatole  France.  Translated  from  the  French  by  J.  Lewis 
May.  Lane  : 6s.  net. 

The  Bright  Messenger.  By  Algernon  Blackwood.  Cassell  : 7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Foolish  Sex.  By  Angela  Mallowes.  Page  : 7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Fruitless  Orchard.  By  Peggy  Webling.  Hutchinson  : 8s.  6d.  net. 

The  Qualified  Adventurer.  By  Selwyn  Jepson.  Hutchinson  : 8s.  6d.  net. 
The  Story  of  a Woman.  Page  : 7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Young  Enchanted.  By  Hugh  Walpole.  Macmillan  : 7s.  6d.  net. 
Torquil's  Success.  By  Muriel  Hine.  Lane  : 7s.  6d.  net. 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  AND  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 

Comrades  Ever  ! By  Escott  Lynn.  Chambers  : 6s.  net. 

Children's  Stories  from  the  Bible.  Retold  by  Blanche  Winder.  Illustrated 
by  H.  G.  Theaker.  Ward  Lock : 6s.  net. 

Dixie  of  the  Cock  House.  By  Kent  Carr.  Chambers  : 5s.  net. 

Kate  Greenaway  Pictures.  From  Originals  presented  by  her  to  John  Ruskin 
and  other  personal  friends.  With  an  appreciation  by  H.  M.  Cundall. 
Warne  : 21s.  net. 

Off  His  Own  Bat.  By  St  .John  Pearce.  Ward  Lock  : 6s.  net. 

Peppery  Pat  and  the  Others.  By  L.  E.  Tiddeman.  Chambers  : 3s.  6d.  net. 
Queen's  Manor  School.  By  E.  Everett  Green.  Stanley  Paul  : 5s.  net. 
Robinson  Crusoe.  By  Daniel  Defoe.  Illustrated  by  A.  E.  Jackson.  Ward 
Lock : 6s.  net. 

Teddy  Lester  in  the  Fifth.  By  John  Finnemore.  Chambers  : 6s.  net. 

The  Two  Form  Captains.  By  Elsie  J.  Oxenham.  Chambers  : 5s.  net. 

The  Wonder  Book  of  Why  and  What.  Ward  Lock  : 6s.  net. 

Three  Pickles  in  and  out  of  School.  By  May  Baldwin.  Chambers  : 5s.  net. 
Two  from  Miss  Tiddeman's.  By  E.  M.  Channon.  Chambers : 4s.  net. 

Ward  Lock  & Co.'s  Wonder  Book.  Ward  Lock  : 6s.  net. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Cruising  Sails  and  Yachting  Tales.  By  Frank  Cowper.  Potter  : 20s.  net. 

The  History  and  Adventures  of  a Penny.  By  Edmund  Dane.  Mills  & 
Boon  : 2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Ideas  of  Einstein's  Theory.  By  J.  H.  Thirring.  Methuen  : 5s.  net. 
The  Oxford  English  Dictionary.  Vol.  X.  In  Three  Parts.  Oxford  : Claren- 
don Press : 10s.  each. 

The  Principles  and  Arithmetic  of  Foreign  Exchange.  By  S.  E.  Thomas. 
Macdonald  & Evans  : 7s.  6d.  net. 

By  an  error  it  was  stated  in  the  Saturday  Review 
Banking-  Supplement  last  week  that  the  Norwich-  Union 
Life  Insurance  Office  celebrates  this  year  its  103rd,  in- 
stead of  its  113th,  anniversary. 
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CHATTO  & 
WINDUS 


A Brilliant  Novel  of  Oxford  Life 

PATCHWORK 

By  the  Author  of  PRELUDE  (2nd  Imp.  7s.  net). 

“ A novel,  delightful  wholly,  which  at  once  takes 
a distinguished  place  in  the  gallery  of  University 
fiction  .’’—Saturday  Review.  “ Many  beautiful 
descriptions  of  Oxford.” — Sunday  Times.  Crown 
8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

J- 

THE  POEMS  OF 
WILLIAM  BLAKE 

Edited  and  arranged  with  a Preface  by  JOHN 
SAMPSON.  Printed  in  the  FLORENCE  PRESS 
TYPE.  Uniform  with  Keats  and  Shelley.  Small 
4to.  Boards  15s.  net.  Vellum  21s.  net. 

MORAL  EMBLEMS 

Bv  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON.  Poems 
Written  at  Davos  and  with  19  woodcut  illustra- 
tions by  R.L.S.  A delightful  Preface  by  LLOYD 
OSBOURNE  narrates  their  history.  Small  C'r. 
8vo.  5s.  net. 

GREEK  VASE-PAINTING 

Translated  by  G.  C.  RICHARDS  from,  the  orig- 
inal of  E.  BUSCHOR.  With  a preface  by  Prof. 
PERCY  GARDNER.  Traces  the  progress  of  the 
art  from  its  beginnings  in  the  Stone  Age  to  its 
decline  in  the  Hellenistic  period.  Wfth  160 
Illustrations.  Royal  8vo.  25s.  net.  Nov.  17. 

PEARL 

An  English  poem  of  the  XIVth  century  edited  by 
SIR  ISRAEL  GOLLANCZ.  Original  text  with 
modern  metrical  rendering,  illustrations,  appara- 
tus criticus,  glossary  and  explanatory  notes.  Also 
the  Text  and  translation  of  the  Olympia  of  Boc- 
caccio. Post  8vo.  MEDIEVAL  LIBRARY. 
Brown  Boards  7s.  6d.  net.  Nov.  10. 

CROME  YELLOW 

Bv  ALDOUS  HUXLEY,  author  of  LIMBO  (3rd. 
Imp,  5s.  net).  Mr.  Huxley’s  insight  has  deep- 
ened; his  irony  is  keener;  and  his  style  has  gained 
in  colour,  pungency  and  force.  A novel  that  will 
be  one  of  the  most  widely  discussed  pieces  of  lit- 
erature this  season.  Cr.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Nov.  10. 

THE  SCHOOLMASTER 

By  ANTON  TCHEHOV.  Translated  from  the 
Russian  by  CONSTANCE  GARNETT.  Vol.  XI. 
of  the  St.'  Martin’s  Edition  of  Tchehov’s  Tales. 

Uniform  with  : — 

Vol.  I. — The  Darling.  &c. 

,,  II. — The  Duel,  &c. 

III. — The  Lady  with  the  Dog.  &c. 

,,  IV.— The  Party,  &c. 

V.— The  Wife.  &c. 

,,  VI.— The  Witch.  &o. 

. VII. — The  Bishop,  &c. 

,,  VIII,— The  Chorus  Girl,  &c. 

,,  IX. — The  Schoolmistress,  &c. 

X. — The  Horse  Stealers.  &c. 

Pott.  8vo-  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net;  leather,  5s.  net. 


97  & 99,  ST.  MARTIN’S  LANE,  W.C.  2 


Jonathan  Q a p e 

Matthew  Maris 

E.  D.  FRIDLANDER 

Recollections  of  Maris  by  one  whose  friendship  with 
him  extended  over  some  17  years.  75°  numbered 
copies  only  for  sale.  Illustrated.  21s.  net 

The  Countryman’s  Log-book 

VISCOUNTESS  WOLSELEY 
An  account  of  the  ancient  customs  and  habits  of  rural 
England.  36  Illustrations  1 5s-  net 

Possession : A Peep  Show 
in  Paradise 

LAURENCE  HOUSMAN 

A new  play.  5 00  numbered  copies  only  for  sale 

7s.  6d.  net 

The  Menace  of  Money-Power 

CHARLES  P.  ISAAC 

A criticism  of  modern  methods  in  banking,  and  sugges- 
tions for  new  methods  in  finance  8s  6d.  net 

Eleven  Gower  Street,  London 


J.  M.  VENT  & SONS.  Ltd. 

18  Aldine  Houae,  Bedford  Street,  W.C.  2 


AN  ENGLISH  ANTHOLOGY 

Shewing  the  Main  Stream  of  English  Literature  Through  Six 
Centuries  (14th  to  19th).  Compiled  by 

Sir  HENRY  NEWBOLT. 

Med.  7vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Morning  Post  says  : — 

“ It  is  an  inexpressible  delight  to  turn  these  leaves  at  random  to  dip  here 
and  there  into  the  treasures  of  this  incomparable  heritage  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples.  In  these  thousand  pages  there  is  store  for  the  leisure  hours 
of  a life-time.” 


10  NEW  VOLUMES  in  * 

EVERYMAN’S  LIBRARY 

Completing  750  in  the  series. 

Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net.  Library  Binding,  3s.  6d.  net. 
HThe  new  titles  include  two  newly  translated  books  by  Turgenev 
and  Gorki,  a most  interesting  anthology  of  English  Short  Stories, 
and  additions  to  the  Poetry,  History  and  Classical  Sections. 

UPlease  write  for  complete  classified  List  of  the  750 
Volumes  in  the  Series  and  detailed  description  of 
* the  Ten  New  Volumes  which  are  now  ready. 


W.  H.  HUDSON’S  NEW  BOOK. 

A TRAVELLER  IN  LITTLE  THINGS 

10s.  6d.  net. 


The  Morning  Post  says  : — 

“ There  is  a magic  in  Mr.  Hudson’s  style  and  in  his  experience^  and  sen- 
sibility which  awakens  in  his  reader  a thousand  sleeping  memories.” 

K Please  apply  for  8 pp.  HUDSON  PROSPECTUS. 


ESSAYS  & ADDRESSES  ON  THE 
PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION 

By  BARON  F.  VON  HUGEL.  Demy  8vo.  15s.  net. 
Evelyn  Underwood  in  the  Daily  News  : — 

“ The  appearance  of  a new  work  by  Baron  von  Hugel  is  an  event  of  first 
importance  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  spirit.  . . This 

book  should  largely  increase  the  circle  of  his  disciples,  and  consolidate  his 
position  as  one  of  the  noblest,  sanest  and  most  inspiring  spiritual  teachers  of 
our  day.”  


Please  apply  for  Autumn  List, 
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With  the  Battle  Cruisers 

By 

FILSON  YOUNG 

With  Charts  and  Illustrations.  25s.  net 

SOME  OPINIONS 


“ A very  wonderful  book. ’’—Commander  Carlyon  Bellalrs,  M.P. 

44  A brilliant  book.  I think  that  it  will  be  largely  studied,  and 
that  it  renders  a very  real  service  to  the  cause  of  naval  reform.” 

Viscount  Haldane. 

“ There  are  some  passages  in  it  which  one  could  never  forget, 
ft  is  a mercy  that  you  were  there  to  record  such  things.  They  will 
now  live.”— Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

“ The  pictures  you  draw  are  of  a period  which  is  vividly  familiar 
and  indelible  to  all  of  us  who  took  part  in  it  together — a picture 
which  exactly  records  what  I have  seen  and  which  gives  me  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  keep  and  look  at  frequently,  for  it  is  a true  and 
artistic  record  of  those  great  unforgettable  days.” 

An  Officer  on  Lord  Beatty’s  Staff. 

14  1 agree  with  a Scottish  friend  of  mine  who  wrote  about  the 
book  that  4 it  is  unique;  it  is  likely  to  be  read  twenty  years  hence 
more  than  it  is  now,  and  is  indeed  a classic.’  I do  not  remember 
feeling  a stronger  admiration  for  the  writer  of  any  book  on  the  war 
than  when  I arrived  at  page  247  of  4 With  the  Battle  Cruisers 

Arnold  White. 

44  Something  that  will  live  beyond  our  ephemeral  generation.  . . . 
I think  the  book  comes  nearer  to  being  that  4 possession  for  all  time  ’ 
which  Thucydides  declared  his  own  book  to  be,  than  anything  1 
have  yet  read  about  the  war.  It  is  so  seldom  that  you  get  a great 
writer  actually  participating  in  great  events  and  describing  them  as 
they  should  be  described.  There  are  passages  which  must  figure  in 
any  anthology  of  English  prose,  and  they  are  many.” 

H.  W.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Filson  Young’s  book  is  not  only  a most  entertaining  and  skil- 
fully written  narrative  of  adventure,  but  a statement  of  facts  which 
those  who  are  beating  out  the  history  of  the  war  cannot  ignore.  . . . 
Nowhere  have  we  read  a better  analysis  of  Lord  Fisher’s  character, 
with  its  limitations  and  its  strength.”— The  Spectator. 

44  The  story  of  the  rendezvous  in  the  North  Sea  in  the  dark  of  a 
winter  morning,  after  a twelve  hours’  rush  through  the  night;  the 
account  it  gives  of  the  sensation  of  speed,  as  the  battle  cruisers 
gradually  worked  up  to  twenty-nine  knots  4 in  the  long  and  mag- 
nificent chase  ' ; the  flash  of  gunfire,  and  the  signal  from  the 
Aurora  that  announced  that  she  was  in  action  with  the  enemy;  the 
opening  of  fire  at  a range  of  22,000  yards;  the  picture  of  the  sea 
between  the  two  forces  ‘alive  with  spouting  columns,  now  coming 
very  near  ’;  the  gradual  crippling  of  the  Lion  as  shell  after  shell 
crashed  into  her  vitals;  her  taking  in  tow  by  the  Indomitable,  and 
her  arrival  at  Rosyth  (the  band  on  her  deck  playing  4 Rule  Britan- 
nia ’ as  she  laboured  under  the  Forth  Bridge)— all  these  sketches  and 
incidents,  and  the  atmosphere  of  unconscious  courage  in  which  they 
are  set,  make  up  a chapter  in  the  life-story  of  our  ships  and  sailors 
that  will  bring  a glow  of  pride  to  the  heart  of  every  true  son  and 
daughter  of  our  island  race.” — The  Times. 

44  It  happens  that  his  relation  is  that  of  an  observant  and  thinking 
man  who  is  by  nature,  one  guesses,  made  lonely  and  suspect  because 
of  his  acute,  ironic,  and  independent  mind;  for  the  world  does  not 
take  warmly  to  its  bosom  the  clever  looker-on  who  can  be  neither 
cajoled  nor  intimidated.  Still,  Mr.  Filson  Young,  in  the  way  of 
those  who  are  difficult  to  please,  lets  out  his  pent  and  native  generosity 
on  the  men,  like  Beatty,  whom  he  finds  worthy  of  praise.  He  is 
also  a sensitive  artist,  and  his  words  have  to  pass  an  exacting  con- 
science, so  that  he  has  written  a war-book  which  is  not  only  an 
indispensable  foot-note  to  history,  but  is  a very  entertaining,  and 
occasionally  an  exciting  narrative.  His  sea  pictures  have  the  quality 
of  a painting  by  Whistler. ’’-Nation  and  Athenajum. 


“ For  the  fact  is  that  every  page  of  the  book  is  vitalized  with  a 
compelling  sense  of  reality,  and  a power  of  appeal  to  the  mental  vision 
which  renders  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable — I think  I may  safely 
say  the  most  remarkable — piece  of  literary  work  the  war  has  pro- 
duced. To  be  sure,  Mr.  Filson  Young  is  the  favoured  possessor  of 
all  those  quaities  which  go  to  fine  achievement  in  sea  narrative.  He 
was  steeped  in  what  may  be  termed  the  naval  sense  before  the  war. 
He  has  a great  wealth  of  what  Tennyson  calls  4 the  finer  fancy.’ 
And.  he  is  master  of  a style  which  gives  us  pictures  of  delicate  colour- 
ing, yet  sentient  in  every  detail.  . . . The  opening  days  of  the 
war  are  drawn  for  us  in  a skilfully  linked-up  chain  of  masterly 
grey  silhouettes.  The  spirit  of  the  real  thing  breathes  in  every  page; 
we  do  not  merely  visualize  the  Lion  as  we  read ; we  are  actually 
living  on  board  of  her. 

44  Naturally,  the  biggest  phase  of  this  big  book  is  that  which  covers 
the  battle  of  the  Dogger  Bank.  Mr.  Filson  Young  does  not  pretend 
to  make  history.  But  he  can  certainly  claim  to  magnetise  it.  No 
super-perfect  film  of  the  whole  conflict  could  give  us  a more  minute 
and  yet  more  spacious  panorama  of  the  rushing,  roaring  battle.  We 
understand  everything,  because  everything  is  so  graphically  limned. 
And,  with  perfect  fidelity,  the  reasons  for  the  disappointing  ending 
are  told,  unsparingly,  and  wi£h  the  consummate  knowledge  which  is 
only  possible  to  the  man  who  saw  it  all  and  is  fearless  of  the  truth.” 
Sir  Herbert  Russell,  in  The  Western  Mercury. 

44  In  his  book  4 With  the  Battle  Cruisers  ’ he  takes  us  behind  the 
scenes  and  gives  us  a most  illuminating  account  of  the  life  in  the 
Service,  both  ashore  and  afloat,  while  his  story  of  the  Dogger  Bank 
engagement  is  probably  the  best  story  of  a modern  naval  battle  that 
has  yet  been  written.  For  Mr.  Filson  Young  witnessed  from  the 

foretop  of  Admiral  Beatty’s  flagship,  the  opening  stages,  and  his 
story  is  really  a fine  piece  of  restrained  literary  realism.” 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

44  Every  line  of  this  work  recalls  the  grey  North  Sea  in  its  various 
moods;  every  pen  picture  of  the  author’s  all-too-brief  experiences  with 
the  Lion  is  drawn  with  a sure  and  vivid  touch  that  makes  the 
purple  darkness  of  a night  at  sea  a terrifying  reality  and  the  beauty 
of  a Scapa  dawn  a satisfying  pleasure.  The  book  moves  in  a quiet 
quaint  beauty  of  style  which  is  peculiar  to  the  author,  but  the  driving 

spirit  is  that  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Lord  Beatty,  whose  attractive 

personality  breathes  in  every  page.” — Sunday  Times. 

44  Mr.  Filson  Young  had  the  rare  advantage  of  finding  himself 

placed  on  the  staff  of  Admiral  Beatty  in  the  Lion,  flagship  of  the 
Battle  Cruiser  Squadron,  and  in  that  famous  ship  he  served  from 
November,  1914,  until  after  the  Battle  of  the  Dogger  Bank.  He  wit- 
nessed tremendous  events,  and  lived  the  life  of  the  Fleet  in  its  most 
strenuous  time.  He  was  a trained  observer  and  a skilled  writer, 
and  has  thus  produced  a volume  full  of  the  rarest  interest,  which  is 
entertaining  in  every  chapter.” — The  Observer. 

44  It  is  hardly  a fair  view  of  a book  which  as  serious  criticism 
reaches  a high  standard  to  deal  with  it  as  merely  casting  blame. 
The  value  of  Mr.  Filson  Young’s  narrative,  to  begin  with,  is  that 
it  gives  a vivid  and  complete  account  of  naval  life  and  service  under 
war  conditions.  Mr.  Filson  Young  saw  life  in  the  Navy  through  the 
fresh  vision  of  the  volunteer.  As  a student  of  naval  affairs  he  knew 
much.  When  he  had  donned  the  uniform  he  became  a keen  and 
intelligent  observer,  the  more  intelligent  because,  to  do  him  justice, 
he  was  content  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  men  versed  in  practice.  It  is 
quite  clear  that,  far  from  forming  his  judgments  hastily,  he  formed 
them  carefully,  and  his  work  has  gained  from  his  not  having,  as  he 
states,  set  pen  to  paper  until  two  years  after  the  war.  It  is  a won- 
derfully lucid  description,  sober  as  usual  in  phrasing,  but  clear  cut 
in  statement.”— Westminster  Gazette 

44  It  is  a vivid,  interesting,  and  amusing  narrative,  told  by  an  eye- 
witness who  is  a master  of  crystal  clear  Engish  and  who  generally 

avoids  the  pitfalls  of  fine  writing A living  portrayal  of  life 

at  sea  in  war-time,  all  the  more  absorbing  because  it  is  not,  like 
so  many  other  books,  written  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a desired 

impression. ’’—Manchester  Guardian. 
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Where  PERFECTION  tells 


QUALITY 

Only  a motor  spirit  of  finest 
quality,  such  as  Pratt’s 
“Perfection,”  can  render  the 
fullest  service  of  depend- 
ability, snappy  combustion, 
maximum  freedom  from 
carbon— service  that  means 
true  economy. 

From  the  convenient  Golden 
Pump  you  can  get  your  supply 
of  Pratt’s  Perfection  Spirit 
pure,  filtered,  and  without 
waste,  in  quick  time. 

PRATTS 

PERFECTION 

SPIRIT 

The  Spirit  of  Clean  Power 


From  the 
Golden  Pump 
or  in  the 
Green  Can 

Anglo-American  Oil  Co.,  Ltd., 
36  Queen  Anne’s  Gate, 
London,  S.  W.  1 

Branches  and  Depots  Everywhere 


jfoi-  SERVICE  and  ECONOMY 


m 


Total 

QfatawJihA 

This  pamphlet  gives  full  parti- 
culars of  an  advantageous  form 
of  Life  Insurance  devised  by  the 
“ British  Dominions  ” offering 
special  benefits  to  Total  Abstainers 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  benefits 
accruing  to  non-abstainers. 

A p.c.  addressed  to  the  Total 
Abstainer  Section  will  bring 
you  it  post  free. 


32  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.  2 
Head  Office:  British  Dominions  House,  Royal  Exchange  Avenue  E.C. 3 

ASSETS  EXCEED  £19.000  000 


Macmillan's  List 


SIR  VALENTINE  CHIROL 

India  Old  and  New 

By  Sir  VALENTINE  CHIROL,  author  of  "Indian 
Unrest.”  "The  Egyptian  Problem,"  &c.  8vo. 
10/-  net. 


W.  B.  YEATS 

Four  Plays  for  Dancers 

By  WILLIAM  BUTLER  YEATS.  With  Illustra- 
tions in  black-and-white  by  EDMUND  DULAC. 
Fcap.  4to,  10s.  6d.  net. 


Vera : a Novel 

By  the  author  of  " Elizabeth  and  Her  German 
Garden.”  Extra  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 


Rudyard  Kipling’s  Works 

UNIFORM  EDITION.  22  vols.  7s.  6d.  net  per  vol. 
POCKET  EDITION.  23  vols.  Limp  leather,  7s.  6d. 
net;  blue  cloth,  6s.  net  per  vol. 

The  SERVICE  KIPLING.  26  vols.  Blue  cloth, 
3s.  net  each. 


SIR  RABINDRANATH  TAGORE 

The  Fugitive 

Poems.  By  Sir  RABINDRANATH  TAGORE, 
author  of  “ Gitanjali,"  &c.  Crown  8vo.  7/6  net. 

Daily  Mail. — “ 'The  Fugitive'  is  likely  to  be  as  warmly  welcomed 
and  as  lovingly  treasured  as  any.  These  rhythms  are  almost  all  of 
them  shot  through  with  imaginative  beauty;  they  conjure  up  haunt- 
ing images;  they  enhance  the  mystery  and  splendour  of  life." 


NEW  EDITION  OF  THE 

Navy  League  Map  of  the  World 

Strikingly  and  clearly  lithographed  in  colours,  showing 
the  latest  Political  Boundaries,  Mandate  Territories, 
Railways,  Sea  Routes,  Coaling  Stations,  Docks, 
Cables,  etc.  Tables  give  the  principal  naval  events 
of  British  history  of  the  Great  War,  distances  by  sea, 
and  British  Shipping  Companies.  Size,  72in.  by  63in. 
£2  2s.  net,  mounted  on  cloth  rollers  and  varnished. 
(W.  & A.  K.  Johnston,  Ltd.) 


The  Economics  of  Communism 

With  special  Reference  to  Russia’s  Experiment 

By  LEO  PASVOLSKY,  formerly  Editor  of  the 
“ Russkoye  Slovo"  and  ’’The  Russian  Review." 
Crown  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 
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SHIPPING 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


p » o 


and  BRITISH  INDIA  Co.’s 
Passenger  and  Freight  Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN,  EGYPT,  INDIA,  PERSIAN  GULF, 
BURMAH,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS,  SIAM,  E.  & S.  AFRICA,  AUSTRALASIA. 


Address  for  all  Passenger  Business,  P.  & 0.  House,  14,  Cockspur  Street, 
London,  S.W.  1 ; Freight  or  General  Business:  122,  I.eadenhall  St.,E.C.  8. 
B.I.  Agents , QUAY,  DA\VE<  d CO.,  122,  LexctcuhaU  Street,  London,  E.C,  8. 


R'MS-P : P'SNC 


TO  SOUTH 
AMERICA 

THE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM 
PACKET  COMPANY 

18.  MOORGATE  STREET  LONDON.  E.C. 2 

THE  PACIFIC  STEAM 
NAVIGATION  COMPANY 

GOREE.  WATER  STREET,  LIVERPOOL 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Balzac’s  Droll 
Stories,  illustrated  by  Robida,  rare  English  Edition,  16s.  Boc- 
caccio’s Decameron,  Edit,  de  Luxe,  coloured  plates,  25s.  Handley 
Cross,  coloured  plates  by  Aldin,  2 vols.,  18s.  Holbein,  Dance 
of  Death,  Limited  Issue,  1916,  18s.  Gilfillan’s  British  Poets,  fine 
set,  large  type,  48  vols.,  £i  4s.  Od.,  1854.  Burton’s  illustrated 
Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  unexpurgated,  £30.  Women  of  All 
Nations,  2 vols.,  £2  2s.  ; Dramatic  Works  of  St.  John  Hankin 
with  intro,  by  John  Drinkwater,  3 vols.,  25s.  Maupassant’s 
Select  Works,  8 vols.,  £2  2s.  Od.  Debrett’s  Peerage,  1915,  as 
new,  32s.,  for  5s.  6d.,  post  free.  Ruskin’s  Works,  Best  Library 
Edition,  39  vols.,  £2'b.  Building  of  Britain  and  the  Empire 
(Traill’s  Social  England),  profusely  illus.,  6 vols.,  handsome  set, 
half  morocco,  £6  6s.  Carmen,  illus.  by  Rend  Bull,  Edit,  de 
Luxe,  30s.  Send  also  for  Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand. 
If  you  want  a book,  and  have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  trv  me. 
Send  a list  of  books  you  will  exchange  for  others.  Books 
Wanted  : Gorer  & Blacker’s  Chinese  Porcelain,  2 vols.,  1911 ; 
Morgan  Catalogue  of  Chinese  Porcelain,  1904  ; ,£15  each  offered. 
Edward  Baker’s  Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street, 
Birmingham. 


BOOKS— REMAINDERS. 

November  Catalogue  of  Books  at  reduced  prices  is  now  ready 
and  may  be  had  on  application.  The  books  included  in  this 
list  are  all  in  new  condition  as  published. 

WILLIAM  GLAISHER,  Ltd., 

Booksellers,  265  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C.  1. 


AUTHORS’  MSS.  TYPED,  AND  PLACED  WITH  OVER 
200  PUBLISHERS.  BOOKS  ILLUSTRATED  AND 
ARRANGED  FOR  PUBLICATION.  The  only  complete 
service  for  the  busy  writer. — THE  PROVINCIAL  LITERARY 
AGENCY,  RICHMOND  CHAMBERS,  BLACKBURN. 


MUSIC 


HiOLIAN  HALL 

THREE  PIANOFORTE  RECITALS 
RANK  HUTCHENS 

NOV.  9,  at  8.15. 
NOV.  21,  at  3. 
DEC.  12,  at  8.15. 

Chappell  Piano,  Subs.  21s.  ; tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l. 


MR.  MAX  PEMBERTON  specially  recommends  EXPER'I 
TYPIST  for  all  kinds  of  literary  work.  Authors’  MSS 
Is.  per  1,000  words. 

Miss  HAMILTON,  Holly  Lodge,  19,  Streatham  Place  S.W.2 


AMATEUR  WRITERS’  MSS.,  rejected  or  otherwise, 
wanted  for  revision  and  placing.  Enclose  stamp. 

THE  NORVIC  LITERARY  BUREAU, 

45,  Camp  Road,  NORWICH. 


WIGMORE  HALL 

Marcia  van  dresser 

SONG  RECITAL 

THURSDAY  NEXT,  at  3.15. 
At  the  Piano— DAISY  BUCKTROUT 
Steinway  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  and  3s. 

IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l. 


AEOLIAN  HALL 
THURSDAY  NEXT,  at  8.30. 

Marion  keighley  snowden 

PIANOFORTE  and  VIOLINCELLO  RECITAL 

and 

JOHN  SNOWDEN. 

Chappell  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 

IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l. 


WIGMORE  HALL 
FRIDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

GWLADYS  NAISH 

VOCAL  RECITAL 

At  the  Piano — S.  L1DDLE. 
Steinway  Piano.  Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 

IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l. 


TO  AMATEUR  VIOLINISTS  * 

I guarantee  to  Improve  your  Playing  a hundredfold  in 
three  months  at  small  cost.  Kindly  write  to  ARTHUR 
G.  GIBSON,  3,  Milborne  Grove,  South  Kensington, 
S.W.10.  Phone  : Kensington,  4065. 


Typewriting  and  duplicating 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 
accurately  and  promptly  executed.  Is.  per  1,000  words, 
clean  carbon  copies  3d.  per  1,000. 

Miss  FLINT,  17,  Arcade,  Walsall,  Staffs. 


WORTHING  WEST. — Delightfully  quiet  home  offered  to 
small  Family.  Pretty  house,  charmingly  situated,  over- 
looking sea.  Electric  light ; good  attendance ; excellent 
service  of  hot  water  to  bathrooms. — Avenue  Lodge,  Grand 
Avenue. 


Mrs.  brinton,  the  dow.  lady  Hastings,  and 

LADY  GODLEY  APPEAL  FOR  OFFICERS  WIDOWS 
AND  THEIR  CHILDREN.  Parcels  gratefully  received 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Housing  Association  for  Officers’  Families, 
13,  Arlington  Street,  by  the  Honble.  Mrs.  Henry  iviolyneux, 
Secretary  to  the  Clothing  Branch. 


STORIES,  ARTICLES,  and  SERIAL  WANTED  for  Provin- 
cial publication.  Payment  on  acceptance.  Post  MSS.  to 
MANAGER, 

THE  PORTLAND  LITERARY  AGENCY, 

40,  St.  Paul’s  Road,  N.W.l.  (Established  1911.) 


ART  EXHIBITION 


London  group 

EXHIBITION  OF  MODERN  PAINTING 
Oct.  24  to  Nov.  16  (all  day  Sats.).  Admission  Is.  3d. 
MANSARD  GALLERY. 

HEAL  and  SON,  Ltd.,  195,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  W. 


ORIGINAL  ETCHINGS  By  Charles  Keene  (of  ‘ Punch  ’). 
Charles  Keene’s  Etchings  “ Pure  art  of  the  highest 
or(jer .—Spectator.  “ Charles  Keene  will  be  ranked  with 
the  great  etchers  of  all  time.”— M.  Bracquemond.  Illustrated 
pi  ice  list  from  Eneas  Mackay,  Book  and  Print  Seller,  Stirling. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  FAMINE 

IT  IS  GOOD  NEWS 

that  the  British  Government 
through  the  Red  Gross  has  given 

£250,000 

worth  of  MEDICAL  STORES  to 

THE  RUSSIAN  FAMINE  RELIEF  FUND 

It  has  its  own  British  Agents  on  the 
spot,  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  daily  distribute  food  to 
40,000  FAMISHED  CHILDREN 
and  destitute  peasants  on  the  Volga. 

Medicines  are  useful  but  they  are 
NO  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  FOOD. 

WE  NEED  YOUR  KELP 
TO  BUY  BREAD 

Remember  that  20  million  helpless 
peasants,  half  of  them  children,  will 
perish  this  winter  by  a lingering 
death,  unless  the  Relief  Societies  can 
multiply  their  present  aid  tenfold. 


Donations  should  be  immediately  sent  to 
the  Hon.  Secretary,  Russian  Famine  Relief 
Fund,  Room  A,  Fishmongers’  Hall,  E.C.  4 

Chairman  : The  Rt.  Hon.  THE  LORD  EMMOTT,  G.C.M.G. 

Issued  by  the  Imperial  War  Relief  Fund  ( Registered  under  the  W ar 
Charities  Act , 1916 ), 


S.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

113,  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  W.  1. 

j OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER 

OLD  FOREIGN  SILVER 
of  every  Country. 

FINE  OLD  MINIATURES 
and 

SNUFF  BOXES. 

SECOND-HAND  PEARLS 
and 

j JEWELS. 

: Collections,  or  single  articles,  bought  or  valued. 

> Telephone!  MAYFAIR  6261  and  6262. 
j Telegraph!  EUCLASE,  WESDO,  LONDON. 

C ■ 




AUSTRALIAN 
MUTUAL  PROVIDENT 
Estbd.  SOCIETY 

The  Largest  Mutual  Life  Office  in  the  Empire. 
ASSETS  £45,000.000  ANNUAL  INCOME  £6,400,000 

MODERATE  PREMIUMS 

LIBERAL  CONDITIONS 

WORLD-WIDE  POLICIES 
EVERY  YEAR  A BONUS  YEAR 

Whole  Life  Policies,  20  years  in  force,  show  average  increase 
of  sum  assured  by  Bonus  exceeding  50  per  cent 
Endowment  Assurance  Results  also  are  unsurpassed. 

37,  THREADNESDLE  SHEET.  LONDON,  E.C.  2. 


A SAVING  IN  INCOME  TAX. 

It  is  possible  to  recover  2j%  of 
your  income  by  way  of  Rebate  of 
Income  Tax  if  your  life  is  adequately 
and  suitably  insured. 

Write  for  particulars,  giving  date  of  birth. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD., 

142,  HOLBORN  BARS,  E.C  1. 


The  Reliable  Family  Medlalaa  The  Remedy  known  for 

n.i»L  All  VaaH  K anntatfnn 


COUGHS,  COLDS, 

•Dr.  COtUS BROWNE"  ASTHMA,  BBONCHITIS, 

DIAARR^a!  KE  ‘and  A True  in  NEURALGIA, 

other  Bowel  Complaints.  TOOTHACHE,  RHEUMATISM.  GOUT. 

Of  all  Chemists,  113  and  3/-. 

THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE. 

rpHE  ADDRESS  of  the  Editorial, 
pi  Publishing  and  Advertising  Offices 
of  The  Saturday  Review  is  9 King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.2. 
Telephone  Number  : Gerrard  3 1 57* 

Subscription  Rates : Post  free  30/-  per 
annum,  at  home  and  abroad. 
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C.  If  you  desire  to  be  well  informed  and  to 
stimulate  your  mind  with  first-rate  critic- 
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c If  you  consider  that  the  State  has  sufficiently 
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EDITORIAL  NOTICE. — Contributions  are  not  invited,  but  will 
be  considered  provided  a stamped  addressed  envelope  is  enclosed 
for  their  return  if  unsuitable.  They  should  be  typewritten. 


Notes  of  the  Week 

WHERE  are  the  pledges  to  Ulster?  Van- 
ishing one  by  one,  as  we  write,  into 
thin  air.  The  Prime  Minister  might,  had 
he  chosen,  have  had  the  reply  of  the  Ulster 
Cabinet  in  his  pocket  at  the  Guildhall  banquet, 
but  he  refused  to  accept  the  reply  until  the  function  was 
over.  He  imagined  that  by  the  use  of  conciliatory 
language  and  veiled  threats  of  the  consequences  of 
refusal  he  could  induce  what  he  will  shortly  be  calling 
the  rebel  section  of  Ireland  to  accept  his  proposals.  In 
the  course  of  Wednesday  afternoon  Sir  James  Craig, 
we  understand,  telephoned  to  Downing  Street  and  asked 
for  an  audience  with  the  object  of  laying  Ulster’s  answer 
before  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  replied  that 
other  engagements  prevented  him  from  receiving  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Ulster  that  afternoon.  Another  little 
stile,  and  another  little  hop.  But  it  is  still  a long  way 
to  Dover. 


The  Irish  situation  is  not  as  difficult  as  it  is  universally 
made  out  to  be.  There  is  not,  nor  has  there  ever  been, 
any  question  as  to  the  ultimate  attitude  of  Sinn  Fein,  or 
of  Ulster.  As  we  have  repeatedly  said,  the  present 
“crisis”  was  involved  in  the  negotiations  from  the 
beginning.  Sinn  Fein  demands,  and  has  always  de- 
manded, a united  Ireland.  Ulster  demands,  and  has 
always  demanded,  an  integral  Ulster.  That  was  the 
position  at  the  beginning  of  the  negotiations.  It  is  the 
position  now.  The  Prime  Minister  knew  it  then  and 
knows  it  now.  He  has,  however,  discovered  an  entirely 
original  way  of  dealing  with  an  impossible  problem. 


Throughout  history  Ulster  has  been  considered  the 
loyalist  section  of  Ireland,  and  what  is  now  called  Sinn 
Fein  the  rebel  section.  It  has  never  been  a question  of 
coercing  Ulster.  It  has  always  been  a question  of 
coercing  Sinn  Fein.  Of  the  two  sections  the  Prime 
Minister  has  discovered  that  Ulster  is  the  weaker.  He 
realises  the  impossibility  of  coercing  the  South  and 
West  into  a settlement.  He  conceives  that  he  may  well 
force  Ulster  into  a compromise  by  withholding  British 
support  from  her  and  by  using  a formula  of  language 
which  shall  put  Ulster  in  the  wrong  in  the  eyes  of  the 


world.  Events  of  the  next  few  weeks  may  well  show 
the  accuracy  of  this  prognostication.  Let  us  beware  of 
such  a betrayal. 


It  is  universally  stated  in  the  Press  that  the  Unionist 
wing  of  the  Cabinet  will  remain  attached  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  in  his  latest  offer  of  some  form  of  Dominion 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  This  surmise  is  based  on  the 
obvious  premise  that  whatever  proposals  are  now  before 
the  South  Irish  delegates  and  the  Ulster  Cabinet  are  the 
joint  production  of  the  negotiating  Committee  of  the 
Cabinet  as  a whole.  This  is  the  case.  But  one  aspect 
of  the  matter  has  not  presented  itself  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  make  this  hasty  generalisation.  The  Lord 
Chancellor,  for  instance,  may  quite  consistently  abandon 
his  support  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  the  moment  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  propositions  are  not  acceptable  to  Ulster. 
He,  and  those  who  follow  him,  may  well  say  that  they 
agreed  with  the  Prime  Minister  in  iaying  the  proposals 
before  the  Ulster  Cabinet,  but  they  so  agreed  on  the 
condition  that  Ulster  would  be  entitled  to  express  an 
unfettered  opinion  upon  them.  This  view  of  the  situa- 
tion is  so  obvious  that  we  are  surprised  that  it  has 
escaped  attention.  If  it  be  an  accurate  view  there  may 
shortly  be  resignations  from  the  Cabinet. 


How  far  a united  English  Cabinet  will  lay  pressure  on 
Ulster  to  accept  some  form  of  Dominion  Home  Rule  as 
a solution  depends  largely  Qn  personal  considerations. 
If  the  Conservative  section  of  the  Cabinet  forsake  the 
Prime  Minister  they  must  be  prepared  with  an  alterna- 
tive proposal.  They  know  well  that  the  legacy  which 
they  will  inherit  of  an  unsettled  Irish  problem  will  be 
by  no  means  enviable.  They  know  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  can  state  the  case  in  such  a way  that  he  will 
receive  considerable  support,  perhaps  a majority  sup- 
port, in  the  House  of  Commons  for  his  proposals. 
Liberalism  and  Labour  will  certainly  back  him  in  his 
present  offer  to  Ireland.  There  is  an  increasing  willing- 
ness in  the  Liberal  party  to  receive  him  back  again.  He 
may  justly  claim  that  the  solution  which  he  propounds 
is  a Liberal  solution,  and  the  Liberals  know  well  that 
they  have  a chance  of  returning  to  power  under  his 
leadership,  a chance  which  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Asquith  is  remote.  The  Conservative  section  of  the 
Cabinet  are  not  blind  to  this  possibility.  It  will  largely 
determine  their  attitude  in  the  negotiations  with  Ulster 
during  the  next  few  days. 


The  Conservative  members  of  the  Cabinet  have  two 
courses  open  to  them.  If  they  uphold  the  Prime  Min- 
ister they  may  get  the  Irish  problem  out  of  the  way  and 
break  the  Coalition  on  some  other  question.  In  this 
event  their  inheritance  will  be  more  valuable.  They 
may  allow  the  Prime  Minister  to  make  a bid  for  pro- 
gressive support  from  the  left  wing.  If  he  fails  to  get 
that  support  they  will  be  in  a strong  position.  If  he 
gets  that  support  the  Conservative  Party  as  a whole 
will  be  reunited  in  Opposition — a result  greatly  to  be 
desired.  In  this  event  a persistent  effort  will  be  made 
to  leave  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  high  and  dry  with 
Mr.  Lloyd  George. 


Supposing,  however,  they  adopt  the  former  course, 
they  will  only  do  so  with  the  certainty  of  widening  the 
already  existing  breach  in  the  Conservative  Party.  The 
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recalcitrant  section  which  now  numbers  only  about 
forty-five  members  will  be  considerably  reinforced 
when  it  finds  its  natural  leader.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  is  only 
waiting  for  his  opportunity.  That  section  of  the  Press 
which  sentimentally  regards  him  as  a Jonathan  bound 
to  David  by  the  strongest  ties  of  affection,  does  not 
know  the  real  story  of  his  resignation  from  the  Coali- 
tion. But  Mr.  Bonar  Law  cannot  come  forward  until 
the  Prime  Minister  has  made  clear  his  proposals.  That 
will  be  the  time  for  Mr.  Bonar  Law  to  make  his  whirl- 
wind assault. 


What  is  the  actual  position  of  the  Irish  negotiations? 
The  stage  at  which  it  was  a question  of  subtracting 
some  portion  of  Ulster’s  territory  and  handing  it  over 
to  Sinn  Fein  has  long  since  been  passed.  It  was  never 
a practicable  suggestion.  Sinn  Fein  is  an  academic 
movement.  It  persistently  regards  Ireland  as  a whole. 
It  will  be  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  even  for  the 
nominal  recognition  of  this  principle.  This  is  the  prin- 
ciple that  Ulster  has  been  asked  to  consider.  There  are 
no  definite  proposals  before  Ulster.  Details  are  a 
matter  of  accommodation.  Ulster  is  asked  to  accept 
a solution  in  principle  under  which  she  will  derive  au- 
thority as  a separate  unit — nominally  only — from  a 
central  Irish  Parliament.  If  she  will  consent  to  this 
solution  she  may  have  any  guarantees  she  desires. 

We  hold  in  the  most  unequivocal  way  that  it  is  as 
wrong  morally  to  put  any  pressure  on  Ulster  as  it  is 
wrong  to  coerce  Southern  Ireland.  Let  us  make  our 
view  quite  clear.  In  the  event  of  the  negotiations 
breaking  down  there  must  be  no  recurrence  of  aggres- 
sive warfare  on  our  side.  Ulster,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  have  the  full  protection  of  the  Empire  against 
Sinn  Fein  aggression.  We  must  occupy  the  strategic 
points  of  Southern  Ireland  and  let  it  carry  on  as  best  it 
may.  The  Southern  Unionists  must  be  compensated 
for  any  loss  they  may  sustain.  We  must  recognise  a 
Southern  Ireland  Parliament  whether  or  not  such 
recognition  commends  itself  to  Sinn  Fein.  There  is 
only  the  remotest  possibility  of  a happy  consummation 
of  the  present  negotiations,  and  wre  recommend  this 
alternative  proposal  to  those  who  seek  an  Irish  policy 
in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Prime  Minister. 


Two  things  are  clear  from  the  controversy  over  Sir 
Basil  Thomson’s  enforced  resignation.  One  is  that 
the  Home  Secretary  misled  the  House  of  Commons  on 
a question  of  fact  as  to  which,  but  for  the  pertinacity 
of  the  Morning  Post  and  Sir  Reginald  Hall,  it  would 
still  be  deceived.  The  other  is  that  the  Communists  and 
the  extremists  of  Labour  announced  long  ago  that  Sir 
Basil  Thomson  must  be  got  rid  of;  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment, always  obedient  to  threats,  has  got  rid  of  him. 

We  all  remember  the  story  of  the  Russian  sleigh- 
driver  who,  ovei  taken  at  nightfall  by  wolves,  and  hav- 
ing delayed  them  momentarily  by  the  cutting  of  a horse 
loose  to  be  devoured  by  them,  finally  threw  himself  to 
the  pack  and  so  enabled  his  charges  to  reach  safety. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  become  an  adept  at  the  game  of 
keeping  the  pack  at  bay  by  the  sacrifice,  not  of  himself 
indeed,  but  of  faithful  servants  who  can  be  spared  for 
this  purpose.  Sir  Basil  Thomson,  because  the  pack 
wanted  him;  Sir  J.  Byrne,  if  necessary;  General  Hor- 
wood,  to  explain  Mr.  Shortt’s  prevarications.  But  Mr. 
Shortt  himself  had  better  be  careful.  If  the  pace  gets 
too  hot  and  the  pack  is  still  hungry,  his  fearless  chief 
will  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  him  also. 


It  is  all  very  unpleasant  and  it  is  all  the  fruit  of  moral 
cowardice.  We  have  no  wish  to  see  England  honey- 
combed by  the  activities  of  a secret  police  organization 
such  as  helped  to  destroy  Russia,  nor  the  habit  of  es- 
pionage, which  is  utterly  foreign  to  our  nature,  estab- 
lished and  extended.  But  the  business  of  the  State  is 
to  keep  order,  and  the  least  we  can  demand  of  the 
machinery  so  expensively  maintained  for  that  purpose 


is  that  it  should  do  so.  Yet  while  Parliament  is  quar- 
relling about  who  shall  keep  the  dossiers  and  control 
the  agents,  the  Communist  headquarters  remain  undis- 
turbed to  organize  violence,  disorder  and  revolution. 
And  when  they  demand  the  head  of  their  one  really 
active  enemy  on  a charger,  they  get  it,  with  a sprig  of 
holly  stuck  in  it,  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  compliments. 

So  far  as  can  be  judged,  the  general  position  of 
affairs  in  India  is  not  perceptibly  worse  now  than  it  was 
last  week  or  for  some  time  previously.  As  everybody 
knows,  the  situation  has  been  and  is  very  serious,  and 
causes  much  apprehension,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  fact  that  at  the  moment  India  is  on  the  verge  of 
revolution,  as  was  declared  to  be  the  case  on  Tuesday 
by  the  Daily  Herald,  always  out  for  trouble  and  ready 
to  believe  what  it  wants  to  believe.  The  brothers  Ali, 
the  political  firebrands,  are  undergoing  a sentence  of 
two  years’  imprisonment — a sentence  that  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, especially  with  the  continuance  of  the 
Moplah  insurrection,  hardly  appears  to  be  proportion- 
ate to  the  charges  proved  against  them.  It  is  true 
that  under  the  inspiration  of  Gandhi  the  Committee  of 
the  Indian  National  Congress  has  declared  in  favour  of 
civil  disobedience,  including  the  non-payment  of  taxes, 
but  this  was  expected,  and  many  members  of  the  Con- 
gress realise,  as  the  discussion  showed,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  carry  out  their  programme,  or  rather 
Gandhi’s.  Certainly  Gandhi  needs  watching,  but  we 
are  hopeful  that  the  Times  of  India  is  right  in  suggest- 
ing that  he  is  trying  to  save  his  face  because  of  the 
failure  of  his  repeated  promises  to  procure  Swaraj  or 
Home  Rule  within  a limited  time,  and  that  as  his  last 
promise  was  that  he  would  obtain  it  by  the  end  of  this 
year,  he  now  in  despair  ventures  all  on  this  effort,  which 
is  not  likely  to  be  more  successful  than  his  other  at- 
tempts. 


In  normal  circumstances  the  difficulties  in  the  coal 
industry  would  be  attracting  the  whole  attention  of  the 
country.  The  Irish  issue  makes  all  other  matters  in- 
significant by  comparison.  Wages  in  the  coal  industry 
have  fallen  with  a drop  that  would  have  resounded  some 
few  months  ago  throughout  the  country.  The  decline 
amounts  in  some  cases  to  as  much  as  nine  shillings  a 
day  in  the  wages  of  the  men.  Of  course  that  is  serious. 
But  Mr.  Hodges,  who  led  a deputation  to  the  Prime 
Minister  on  Wednesday  with  the  request  that  wages 
should  be  subsidised  by  the  £3,000,000  remaining  over 
from  the  £10,000,000  Government  grant,  must  have 
forgotten  that  there  are  about  2,000,000  unemployed 
men  in  the  country  who  are  earning  no  wages  at  all. 
The  demand  of  the  Miners’  Federation  is  quite  cynical. 
How  they  could  make  such  a demand  in  present  circurm 
stances  baffles  the  imagination.  It  is  bad  enough  in 
ordinary  times  to  proceed  on  a fallacious  theory  that 
wages  or  industry  can  be  subsidised  with  the  tax- 
payer’s money  without  gravely  compromising  trade  and 
enterprise.  But  when  such  a suggestion  is  made  at  a 
time  like  the  present  it  is  nothing  short  of  wickedness. 
It  is  a proposal  to  take  from  one  man  in  difficulties  to 
give  to  another.  The  fact  that  such  a demand  can  be 
made  at  all  is  a condemnation  of  the  policy  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  who  has  consistently  purchased  settlement  after 
settlement  in  industry  by  what  can  only  be  called  bribery 
with  the  taxpayer’s  money. 

We  were  among  the  first,  if  not  indeed  the  first,  to 
draw  attention  to  the  necessity  that  exists  for  our 
Government  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  with  Mustafa 
Kemal  Pasha  and  the  Nationalists  of  Angora,  who  now 
represent  the  Turkish  people — a fact  of  which  we  made 
a special  point.  It  was  with  Mustafa  Kemal  and  his 
Government  that  France,  who  was  in  no  doubt  on  this 
important  matter,  concluded  the  pact  about  which  so 
much  discussion  is  going  on.  It  is  with  them  that  Italy 
is  purposing  to  come  to  terms.  It  is  with  them,  too, 
that  our  Government  will  have  to  treat  if  it  is  deter- 
l mined,  as  we  think  it  should  be,  to  bring  about  with  all 
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possible  speed  a settlement.  As  for  the  agreement 
France  has  made  with  Mustafa,  it  looks  on  the  face  of  it 
as  if  the  French,  to  put  the  thing-  mildly,  had  stolen  a 
march  on  us.  We  have  said  as  much  before,  but  we 
reserve  our  considered  criticism  until  the  French  reply 
to  Lord  Curzon’s  aide  mdmoire  has  been  received  and 
published.  But  what  does  strike  us  most  forcibly  is 
that  our  Government  in  this  whole  business  of  a settle- 
ment with  the  Turks  has  been  extraordinarily  supine. 
It  knew,  at  least  to  some  extent,  what  France  was 
doing ; it  might  have  guessed  more  from  the  conversa- 
tions that  took  place  here  in  London  last  spring  on  this 
subject ; and  it  must  bear  some  part  of  the  blame  for  the 
situation  which  has  now  developed. 


With  ex-Iving  Karl  exiled  to  Madeira,  and  his 
dethronement  and  that  of  all  other  Hapsburgs  decreed 
by  the  Hungarian  National  Assembly,  the  Little  Entente 
has  suspended  the  mobilisation  of  its  armies  and  the 
situation  in  Hungary  itself  is  easier,  though  the  news 
about  the  incompleteness  of  the  evacuation  of  the  Bur- 
genland  is  still  somewhat  disquieting.  It  is  notable, 
however,  that  while  the  Hungarians  have  placed  the 
Hapsburgs  definitively  out  of  court,  they  still  proclaim 
their  attachment  to  the  Monarchist  principle,  and  will 
have  nothing  to-  do  with  a republic.  At  this  moment 
they  are  searching  for  a king,  and  this  quest  may  occa- 
sion further  trouble,  especially  if  it  is-  the  case  that,  as 
we  hear  as  we  go  to-  press,  Admiral  Horthy,  the  Regent, 
has  resigned,  on  the  ground  that  by  doing  so  he  mani- 
fests the  complete  disinterestedness  of  the  hostile  action 
he  took  with  respect  to-  Karl.  By  that  action  Horthy 
undoubtedly  saved  his  country  from  destruction. 
Whether  the  king  Hungary  selects  will  please  the  Little 
Entente,  which  itself  consists  of  two  kingdoms  and  a 
republic,  is  another  matter,  but  most  people  who  know 
anything  of  Hungarian  sentiment  will  agree  that  as  the 
Hungarians  want  a king  they  ought  to  be  permitted  as 
far  as  possible  to  have  one  of  their  own  choice,  and  not 
one  foisted  upon  them. 


Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth  than  to  say, 
as  several  of  our  leading  papers  have  said,  that  Mr. 
Hara,  the  Japanese  Premier,  who  met  such  a tragic  fate 
last  week,  was  a Progressive,  and  that  his  death  is  a 
serious  blow  to  Liberalism.  He  was  the  head  of  the 
Seiyukai  Party,,  which  originally  had,  it  is  true,  a species 
of  Liberal  complexion,  but  which  has  been  frankly  mili- 
tarist and  expansionist  for  many  years,  and  the  devoted 
servant  of  the  group  that  controls  and  long  has  con- 
trolled the  policy  of  Japan.  Mr.  Hara,  like  all  other 
Japanese  Premiers  before  him,  received  his  appointment 
nominally  from  the  Emperor,  but  in  reality  from  this 
junta  which  is  the  trusted  adviser  and  guide  of  the 
sovereign,  and  has  made  and  unmade  Premiers  and 
Cabinets  as  best  suited  its  purposes.  It  consists  of  the 
“ Elder  Statesmen  ” and  the  principal  generals  and 
admirals!,  led  by  Prince  Yamagata,  and  its  attitude 
towards  China  has  always  been  hostile.  Had  Mr.  Hara 
lived  to  attend  the  Washington  Conference  he  would 
have  taken  such  part  in  it  as  he  had  been  instructed  to 
take  by  Prince  Yamagata  and  his  friends,  by  whom  a 
successor  will  be  found  for  him,  both  as  Premier  and  as 
delegate,  to-  give  all  possible  expression  to  what  they 
have  at  heart,  namely,  to  hold  everything  that  Japan 
has  in  China.  Should  this  “everything”  be  fully  dis- 
closed at  the  Conference,  as  China  means  it  to  be,  its 
magnitude  will  astonish  the  world. 


Little  news  comes  from  Albania,  but  what  there  is  is 
bad.  There  is  no  doubt  that  very  heavy  fighting  has 
been  proceeding  between  the  people  of  that  country  and 
the  Serbians  or  Yugo-Slavs — the  troops  are  Serbs — in 
the  mountainous  districts  south  of  the  Drin  and  in  the 
north-eastern  area  as  well.  According  to  a statement 
made  by  the  Albanian  representative  at  Geneva  the 


Serbians  are  advancing  south,  and  the  whole  population 
of  Northern  Albania  is  in  flight  to  the  coast.  He  said 
that  the  strength  of  the  invading  forces  showed  that  the 
Serbians  aimed  at  the  occupation  of  the  whole  of  North 
Albania.  On  Monday  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
answer  to  a question  put  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  Mr. 
Harmsworth  stated  that  the  situation  resulting  from  the 
invasion  was  so  serious  that  our  Goverment  had  called 
on  the  Secretary  General  of  the  League  of  Nations  to 
summon  an  immediate  meeting  of  the  Council  to  con- 
sider the  application  of  Article  16  of  the  Covenant,  the 
article  which  provides-  for  the  use  of  the  economic 
weapon — blockade — against  any  member  of  the  League 
who  resorts  to  war  in  disregard  of  its  covenants.  At 
the  same  time  he  said  that  on  Saturday  the  Ambassadors 
Conference  had  come  to  an  agreement  respecting  the 
frontiers  of  Albania.  Six  weeks  ago,  when  the  first 
signs  of  Serbian  aggression  were  apparent,  we  remarked 
on  the  deplorable  delay  that  the  Conference  was  show- 
ing in  dealing  with  this  matter,  and  we  would  like  to 
know  the  reason  why  it  lasted  so  long. 


The  continued  sensational  movements  of  the  mark 
and  the  numerous  statements,  issued  from  more  or  less 
authoritative  quarters,  o-f  the  impending  bankruptcy  of 
Germany,  cannot  be  said  to  tend  to  improve  the  political 
situation  in  that  country,  and  the  visit  of  the  Repara- 
tions Committee  to  Berlin  to  investigate  matters  isi  the 
measure  of  its  seriousness.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  .it  is  the  deliberate  intention  of  Germany  to  de- 
fault, for  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  she  can  hope  to  gain 
in  the  end  by  it,  and  it  is  altogether  probable,  we  should 
say,  that  steps  will  be  taken  by  the  Allies  in  concert  to 
prevent  or  mitigate  such  a disaster,  which  would  have 
its  repercussions  not  only  in  England  and  France  but 
throughout  the  world.  It  ought  to  be  recorded  that 
the-  Wirth  Government,  which  is  deeply  pledged  to  carry 
out  the  reparations  programme  as  far  as  it  can,  is  about 
to  bring  in  a bill  in  the  Reichstag  to  check  speculation 
in  the  mark — it  was  this,  we  understand,  that  was  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  improvement  in  the  exchange  on 
Wednesday.  Dr.  Wirth  has  a prodigiously  hard  task 
in  front  of  him  in  getting  Germany  into  a condition  of 
stability,  whether  political  or  economic,  but  it  is  at  least 
a favourable  sign  that  the  recent  change  in  the  Prus- 
sian Ministry,  which  indicated  that  the  Majority 
Socialists  who  with  the  Centre  Party  are  the  chief  sup- 
port of  his-  Government,  have  come  into  power  in 
Prussia,  will  strengthen  his  position  politically  and  in 
other  ways. 


It  was  His  Majesty’s  wish  that  all  who  are  entitled  to 
wear  medals  should  do  so  on  Armistice  Day.  That  his 
desire  was  not  very  widely  acted  upon  was  due,  first, 
to  the  fact  that  though  fighting  ceased  th-ree  full  years 
ago  there  are  still  large  numbers  of  ex-officers  and  other 
ranks  who  have  not  yet  received  the  awards  to  which 
they  are  entitled;  and,  secondly,  to  the  Englishman’s 
inborn  sense  of  modesty  and  his  distaste  for  anything 
that  savours  however  faintly  of  the  vain-glorious  or 
artificial.  The  second  of  these  causes  is  comprehen- 
sible; the  first  is  not. 


It  is  an  imaginative  act  whereby  the  nation  lays  aside 
its  tools  for  a brief  space  each  year  at  the  hour  when 
in  1918  the  world  laid  aside  its  arms,  and  it  is  good  for 
us  to  be  reminded  of  the  endeavour  which  animated 
those  who  fell  in  the  war  and  of  the  failure  and  lack  of 
.vision  that  has  consistently  marked  our  conduct  of 
affairs  since  the  coming  of  the  peace.  It  were  cruel 
to  draw  a too-easy  moral  from  the  irony  o-f  the  con- 
trast. But  we  may  permit  ourselves  the  forlorn  hope 
that  the  peace-gathering  at  Washington  upon  which 
the  curtain  rose  on  the  very  day  of  Armistice  may  not 
prove  to  be  but  the  prelude  to  a second  tragedy  of 
nations. 
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In  the  Wilderness 

A Weekly  Commentary 

Downing  Street,  12  November,  1921. 

THE  smoke-screen  consistently  emitted  from 
Downing  Street  and  Parliament  by  the  present 
administration  has  served  as  a cover  for  acts  sub- 
versive of  the  best  traditions  of  this  realm.  Turning  to 
advantage  conditions  of  low  political  visibility,  those  in 
authority  have  dilapidated  our  great  constitutional 
structure,  and,  making  the  excuse  of  war-time  neces- 
sity,  eroded  the  bulwarks  of  our  ancient  liberty.  On 
all  sides  men  and  women  feel  out  of  their  political  bear- 
ings and  grope  in  the  chaos  for  the  road  to  escape. 
Never  in  our  history  has  there  been  such  a crisis.  I do 
not  refer  to  the  sham  crises  on  which  the  Prime  Minister 
lives,  nor  to  the  daily,  almost  hourly,  crises  which  seem 
to  make  him  indispensable,  but  to  the  real  crisis  in  our 
political  thought  and  in  the  machinery  of  our  Govern- 
ment which  is  so  universally  apparent. 


It  matters  not  in  the  present  juncture  of  our  destinies 
whether  we  can  be  relieved  by  a set  of  men  who  call 
themselves  Liberals  or  Conservatives.  The  position  is 
too  serious  to  worry  about  such  trivialities.  To-day 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a Liberal  or  a Conservative. 
The  terms  are  meaningless.  Neither  of  the  two 
historic  parties  has  the  faintest  conception  as  to  what  it 
stands  for.  There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  done — to 
examine  the  course  of  history,  to  search  amongst  the 
great  landmarks  of  the  past  for  some  clear  conception 
of  our  national  development,  extracting  as  we  do  so  the 
only  lesson  which  it  behoves  a politician  to  learn — the 
political  characteristics  of  his  own  people. 


If  we  do  this  and,  having  done  it,  contrast  the  orderly 
pageant  of  our  past  progress  with  the  haphazard  bifur- 
cations of  the  modern  Statute  Book  we  shall  see  the 
road  we  have  missed  more  clearly.  As  a people  we 
have  a horror  of  theories  and  of  abstractions.  For  us 
politics  have  never  been  a science,  but  a human  thing, 
vivified  by  noble  impulse  and  animated  by  a heart. 
That  is  why  it  was  once  our  boast  that  we  had  given 
freedom  to  the  world.  But  having  given  that  freedom, 
shall  we  now  proceed  to  deny  it  to  ourselves  ? Shall  we 
sit  down  idle  and  dispassionate  when  everything  we 
prize  is  being  snatched  away  ? Shall  we  allow  taxation 
without  representation?  Shall  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
be  enforced  only  when  there  is  no  use  for  it?  Shall  we 
be  arrested  on  suspicion?  Shall  we  allow  a Govern- 
ment to  introduce  a Bill  for  closet  trial?  Shall  we  allow 
our  Customs  officials,  and  not  Parliament,  to  tax  us? 
Shall  we  allow  an  executive  to  rule  by  Proclamation  and 
Ordinance  when  these  things  are  called  Order  and 
Regulation?  Shall  we  tolerate  an  autocracy  when  it  is 
called  a Cabinet?  These  things  we  do  allow,  and  if 
this  blunt  recital  of  abuses  brings  a smile  to  the  lips  of 
any  man,  he  has  forgotten,  if  he  has  ever  learned,  the 
meaning  of  English  history. 


In  the  course  of  this  weekly  commentary  I shall  cite 
chapter  and  verse  to  prove  what  I have  said.  It  is  a 
pity  that  proof  should  be  necessary.  For  there  was 
once  a time  when  such  things  would  not  have . been 
borne  by  Englishmen.  If  they  bear  them  now  it  is  be- 
cause the  historic  parties  in  the  State  have  so  far 
departed  from  their  old  traditions  that  they  provide  no 
reasonable  alternative.  They  make,  indeed,  confusion 
worse  confounded,  for  they  retain  their  names  to  dis- 
guise their  transmuted  spirit.  What  do  we  see?  Con- 
servatives, Liberals  and  Labour  auctioneering  “ Social 
Reforms  ” to  the  populace  and  outbidding  one  another; 
With  one  another  they  haggle  and  compete.  With  one 
another  they  struggle  for  the  national  coffers  into  which 


all  would  dip  their  hands,  one  but  more  deeply  than  the 
other.  With  one  another  they  fight  for  the  possession 
of  that  delicate  instrument,  the  State,  and  each  would, 
abuse  it  for  a mean  and  selfish  purpose. 


Is  it  surprising  that  the  electors  are  troubled?  They 
return  a “Liberal”  to  Parliament  and  he  is  only  one 
degree  worse  than  a “ Conservative.”  No  one  else 
presents  himself.  Do  either  of  these  caucuses  differ 
intrinsically  the  one  from  the  other?  They  do  not. 
They  are  both  animated  by  a fear  of  Labour.  But  they 
do  not  fight  Labour.  They  do  not  propound  a theory 
antithetic  to  socialism ; they  pander  to  it.  They  say 
that  Labour  goes  too  far.  They  do  not  say  that  Labour 
takes  the  wrong  road.  They  say  that  Labour  would 
multiply  the  activities  of  the  State.  They  do  not  say 
that  the  State  should  be  a negative  and  not  an  active 
force.  They  say  that  Labour  would  give  doles.  But 
they  give  doles  themselves.  They  say  that  Labour 
would  nationalise  all  things.  But  they  nationalise  some 
things.  They  say  that  the  policy  of  Labour  would 
necessitate  great  taxation  and  onerous  rates.  So  does 
their  own  policy.  They  say  that  under  a Labour 
Government  hosts  of  officials  must  of  necessity  be  main- 
tained. Under  their  Government  likewise.  They  say 
that  Labour  would  restrict  industry  and  sap  enterprise. 
So  do  they.  But  there  is  one  plank  in  the  Labour  plat- 
form to  which  they  do  not  refer— the  making  of  Peace 
arid  the  healing  of  the  wounds  of  War.  These  things 
they  do  not  do. 


There  is  only  one  policy  attuned  to  the  characteristics 
of  our  nation.  It  is  a policy  under  which  the  great 
tenets  of  our  constitution  should  be  observed,  under 
which  the  Cabinet  should  be  collectively  responsible  and 
Parliament  a free  legislative  assembly,  and  under  which 
neither  of  these  two'  great  institutions  should  be  the 
register  of  one  man's  will,  be  he  King  or  Premier.  For 
Premiers  have  their  sycophants  as  well  as  Kings,  and 
Downing  Street  can  exercise  a patronage  more  per- 
nicious than  a palace.  I want  to  see  the  Constitution 
re-established,  not  because  I love  the  Constitution,  but 
because  I love  liberty.  And  if  the  cancer  of  State 
activity  is  upon  us  it  is  because  the  Constitution  is 
undermined.  I want  to  see  this  riotous  expenditure 
abandoned,  for  it  is  because  the  cancer  of  State  activity 
is  upon  us  that  it  exists.  My  policy,  then,  shall  be 
this — to  cause  the  State  to  abandon  the  greater  part 
of  its  activities  and  where  those  activities  cannot  be 
performed  by  the  individual,  or  are  unfairly  left  to  him, 
to  discover  an  alternative  to  the  State.  For  I am  con- 
vinced that  the  performance  of  these  activities  by  the 
central  authority  gravely  compromises  the  dignity  of 
the  State,  which  is  the  most  solemn  of  our  political 
concepts.  Essential  services  of  course  must  be  per- 
formed. But  the  State  need  not  always  perform  them. 
It  did  not  always  perform  them  in  the  past.  It  need 
not  perform  them  now.  I want  to  see  removed  the 
pernicious  doctrine  that  because  a thing  has  to  be  done 
the  State  must  do  it.  This  is  the  policy  that  on  this 
page  I shall  endeavour  to  work  out,  for  I believe  that 
it  is  attuned  to  the  best  instincts  of  my  countrymen. 
I know  that  in  this  darkness  they  seek  an  illuminating 
political  faith.  While  the  sun  is  in  eclipse,  let  us  at 
least  show  a light. 

Thr  Man  with  a Lamp 


THE  SPECTRE 

THE  Prime  Minister  is  perplexed.  And  those  who 
have  been  intimate  with  him  during  the  past  few 
weeks  know  something  of  his  perplexity.  It  is 
not  the  Irish  problem  which  perplexes  him.  The  Irish 
problem  has  always  been  a simple  problem  Ihe 
present  position  is  the  logical  sequence  of  the  negotia- 
tions. We  have  persistently  stated  that  there  is  not 
now,  and  ths*  there  never  has  been,  an  Irish  crisis. 
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About  the  aspirations  of  Sinn  Fein  and  its  hopes  for  a 
united  Ireland  there  has  never  been  doubt.  Nor  has 
any  sane  man  ever  questioned  the  determination  of 
Ulster  to  preserve  its  integrity,  its  allegiance  to  the 
British  Crown  and  its  unity  with  this  country.  When 
that  has:  been  said  the  whole  Irish  problem  has  been 
stated.  That  is  the  historic  position  and  it  is  the  present 
position.  How,  therefore,  can  there  be  an  Irish  crisis? 
It  is  because  we,  practically  alone  amidst  the  Press  of 
this  country,  have  refused  to  regard  hoary  facts  through 
the  spectacles  of  romance  that  we  have  called  the  Irish 
crisis  a crise  de  thd&tre.  The  only  new  element  in  the 
historic  situation  is  the  advent  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
By  treating  age-long  facts  in  a new  light  he  has 
managed  to  create  the  impression  that  the  situation  is 
new.  We  wish  to  warn  our  readers  against  the  new 
formula  which  he  is  about  to  discover  for  the  Irish 
problem.  He  is  about  to  phrase  the  position  in  such  a 
way  that  it  will  appear  that  Ulster  is  in  the  wrong,  that 
Ulster  is  adopting  a recalcitrant  attitude  and  that  Sinn 
Fein  is  the  loyalist  section  of  Ireland.  If  the  facts  sup- 
ported such  a construction  we  should  have  no  hesitation 
in  upholding  the  Prime  Minister.  If  the  facts  ever  do 
support  such  a construction  we  shall  uphold  the  Prime 
Minister.  But  merely  because  the  Prime  Minister  is 
confronted  with  the  perennial  difficulty  of  those  who 
have  endeavoured  to  settle  the  dispute  we  are  not  going 
to  reverse  suddenly  an  attitude  which  has  hitherto  com- 
mended itself  to  every  Conservative  no  less  than  to  every 
Liberal.  Such  a volte  face  would  be  quite  unprincipled. 
How  honourable  men  can  adopt  such  a standpoint  even 
before  hearing  what  Ulster  has  to  say  passes  our  under- 
standing. Up  to  the  moment  of  going  to  press 
Ulster  has  not  yet  replied.  Nor  is  it  yet  known  to  what 
offer  she  has  to  reply.  Yet  almost  with  unanimity  the 
organs  of  public  opinion  are  condemning  a lack  of  com- 
promise which  they  do  not  yet  know  to  exist.  What- 
ever the  proposals:  before  Ulster  may  be,  and  whatever 
reply  may  be  forthcoming,  let  it  be  remembered  that  up 
to  the  very  moment  when  the  Irish  delegates  came  to 
London  the  Conference  seemed  the  remotest  of  possibili- 
ties. Even  while  the  Conference  was  sitting,  Mr.  de 
Valera’s  telegram  to  the  Pope  threatened  to  shatter  the 
negotiations.  In  such  circumstances  is  Ulster  to  be 
deemed  uncompromising  even  before  her  attitude  is 
expressed?  Whatever  attitude  she  expresses  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  Sinn  Fein  entered  on  the  discus- 
sions without  abandoning  its  attitude.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  Ulster  will  not  do  likewise. 
Why  indeed  should  Ulster  abandon  its  attitude?  Sinn 
Fein  is  being  held  up  to  the  world  as  having  given  way 
on  everything.  We  believe  that  she  is  willing  to  give 
way  on  everything — except  on  the  one  thing  she  desires. 
But  we  do  not  yet  know  if  this  is  actually  the  case.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  himself  does  not  know.  What  is  ex- 
pected of  Ulster?  Is  it  imagined  for  an  instant  that  Sir 
James  Craig  and  his  Cabinet  are  to  come  over  here  to 
screech  from  the  house-tops,  because  of  a few  chance 
words  exchanged  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  that  they  are 
willing  and  anxious  to  give  away  everything  they  stand 
for?  Such  a course  would  not  only  be  undiplomatic ; it 
would  be  mad.  No  one  expected  Sinn  Fein  to  do  so. 
Why  should  we  expect  Ulster  to  do  so?  Anyone  who 
pondered  for  a minute  knew  full  well  what  Ulster  would 
say.  She  has  done  exactly  what  Sinn  Fein  has  done — 
and  wisely  done.  She  has  refused  to  give  away  her 
case.  She  has  refused  to  barter  her  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  promises.  When  the  situation  clarifies,  when 
the  representatives  of  Ulster  have  the  same  opportunity 
as  Sinn  Fein  has  had,  of  drinking  a cup  of  tea  round 
a Conference  table  at  Downing  Street,  and  when  this 
pleasant  procedure  has  been  followed  for  a month  or 
two,  then,  indeed,  will  be  the  time  to  see  who  is  un- 
compromising. 

The  Secretariat  of  Downing  Street  may  not  be  a 
perfect  organization.  It  may  have  overlooked  the  value 
of  many  things.  But  it  has  not  overlooked  the  value 
of  the  main  thing.  Its  propaganda — as  propaganda — 


is  irreproachable.  In  the  present  situation  it  has  not 
been  idle.  It  has  supplied  no  facts;  it  has  supplied 
suggestions.  It  has  not  acquainted  us  with  the  pro- 
posals; it  has  contented  itself  with  insinuations.  It 
has  given  us  hints.  Rumours  for  which  it  is  responsible 
have  travelled  on  the  wind.  They  have  even  blown  into 
the  columns  of  uninspired  newspapers.  Thus  has 
Ulster  been  compromised  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
Thus,  without  evidence,  has  she  been  prejudged,  and 
without  trial  condemned.  The  Secretariat  has  outshone 
itself  on  this  occasion.  It  has  done  its  dirty  work  skil- 
fully, admirably,  and,  as  always,  insidiously.  If  the 
impression  which  it  has  so  unmistakably  conveyed  is  an 
accurate  impression  of  the  facts,  if,  in  short,  Ulster 
refuses  on  any  terms  whatever  even  to  discuss  the  pro- 
posals, then  we  shall  condemn  Ulster  for  a lack  of  fore- 
sight and  for  a defiance  of  public  opinion.  We  shall 
condemn  Ulster  for  having  put  herself  in  the  wrong. 
But  we  do  not  believe  that  this  is  an  accurate  impression 
of  the  facts.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  the  Irish  situa- 
tion is  unchanged.  If  that  be  the  case  the  Prime 
Minister  knows  that  without  the  co-operation  of  Ulster 
— the  voluntary  and  uncoerced  co-operation  of  Ulster — 
and  without  the  goodwill  of  Sinn  Fein,  he  can  no  more 
reverse  the  historic  position  than  the  man  in  the  moon. 
Tha  is  why  the  Prime  Minister  is  perplexed.  He  can- 
not do  here  what  he  did  so  thoroughly  at  Versailles. 
He  cannot  rebuff  the  traditions  of  history  and  the 
courses  of  national  development,  even  on  paper.  He  is 
not  dealing  with  vanquished  foes.  He  is  dealing  with 
sister  nations. 

He  may  quite  consistently  say  that  when  he  pledged 
himself  not  to  coerce  Ulster  he  meant  what  he  said. 
But  he  did  not  say  all  that  he  meant.  A wise  statesman 
could  not.  He  may  well  say  that  he  will  not  coerce 
Ulster,  but  that  he  will  not  support  Ulster.  And  if  he 
withdraws  his  support  from  Ulster,  Ulster  will  be  in- 
directly coerced.  When  he  thinks  of  this  solution, 
there  looms  up  before  him  the  spectre  of  Mr.  Bonar 
Law.  Who  can  Mr.  Bonar  Law  lead?  A handful  of 
of  Unionists.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  can  afford  to  smile  at 
the  spectre — unless  by  so  doing  he  loses  the  Conserva- 
tive support  in  the  Cabinet.  It  may  be  that  he  will  not 
lose  that  support,  and  that  Lord  Birkenhead  may 
genuinely  desire  to  clear  the  decks  of  the  Irish  problem. 
But  if  he  does  lose  that  support,  will  the  Liberals  have 
him  back?  They  will.  Can  he  get  a majority  in  the 
country?  These  are  the  considerations  with  which  the 
Prime  Minister  approaches  the  Irish  problem.  That  is 
why  he  is  perplexed.  If  we  thought  that  we  were  com- 
promising the  negotiations  we  might  forbear  to  state 
the  truth  at  once.  But  we  are  convinced  that  by  so 
doing  we  do  not  compromise  the  negotiations.  A man 
who  has  adopted  the  policy  of  repression  in  Ireland  and 
repeatedly  stated  that  he  would  never  abandon  that 
policy  until  the  complete  submission  of  Sinn  Fein,  a man 
who  in  his  very  election  manifesto  stated  that  he  would 
never  coerce  Ulster,  and  who  has  consistently  affirmed 
his  faith  in  the  righteousness  of  Ulster’s  loyalty  to  this 
country  and  of  her  plea  for  self-determination  cannot, 
without  comment,  be  allowed  so  glibly  to  gloss  over  his 
well-defined  words  and  retreat,  in  triumph,  along  a road 
down  which,  in  triumph,  he  so  recently  advanced. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  WASHINGTON 
CONFERENCE 

WE  ate  glad  to  observe  that  the  Press,  which  as 
a rule  is  ill-supplied  with  news  of  the  Far 
East,  has  been  following  with  profit  our  notes 
in  previous  issues  relating  to  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence and  the  realities  of  the  situation  with  which  that 
Conference  will  be  confronted.  Yet  while  the  public 
has  received  in  this  way  considerable  enlightenment, 
it  is  still,  we  fear,  not  altogether  disabused  of  the  idea 
that  the  principal  business  at  Washington  is  the  dis- 
cussion of  disarmament,  or  of  a reduction  of  arma- 
ments, and  the  reaching  afterwards  by  the  Great 
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Powers  represented  there  of  an  agreement  in  common 
for  guaranteeing  the  peace  of  the  Pacific,  which  in  pre- 
sent conditions  means  broadly  the  peace  of  the  world. 
All  are  of  one  mind,  of  course,  that  nothing  could  be 
better  than  such  an  agreement,  and  general  attention 
has  been  drawn,  and  in  this  distracted  time  far  too 
willingly  given,  to  the  engaging  prospect  of  so  emin- 
ently desirable  a consummation.  Indeed,  such  alluring 
pictures  are  still  painted  and  so  many  fine  things  said 
in  our  papers  on  this  side  as  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
Conference,  that  people  are  still  much  too  prone  to 
Imagine  that  after  all  such  a spirit  of  friendly  accom- 
modation will  prevail  among  the  Delegates  that  it  will 
be  a comparatively  easy  matter  to  arrive  at  a favour- 
able settlement.  This,  however,  is  to  ignore  the  rock- 
bottomi  truth,  and  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  point  out  once 
more  that  such  a settlement  can  be  effected  only  with 
the  utmost  difficulty— if  at  all.  We  confess  that  we 
ourselves  are  not  very  hopeful  of  it. 

Consider  this  question  of  disarmament.  What 
Powers  are  to  or  can  disarm?  The  Great  Powers  in- 
volved in  the  Pacific  are  Britain,  the  United  States, 
Japan,  and  France.  Britain  has  already  disarmed— 
has  disarmed  herself  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render,  in 
the  view  of  not  a few  competent  observers,  the  very 
foundations  of  the  Empire  insecure.  But  whether  this  is 
or  is  not  so,  we  do  not  see  how  her  disarmament  can 
be  carried  any  farther.  France  has  no  navy  to  speak 
of,  and  she  is  certainly  in  no  mood  to  reduce  her  land 
forces.  There  remain,  then,  the  United  States  and 
Japan;  and  here  we  touch  bottom.  The  other  day 
Colonel  Harvey,  the  American  Ambassador,  said  that 
the  ■way  to  disarm'  was  to  disarm,  and  he  announced 
that  the  United  States  had  reduced  or  was  reducing 
its  army  and  was  reducing  its  naval  armaments  by 
suspending  construction  work  on  various  battleships 
and  other  vessels  of  war.  A beau  geste,  this,  for  the 
benefit,  no  doubt,  of  Japan,  who,  not  in  the  least  im- 
pressed, proceeds  with  undiminished  energy  every  day 
and  night  to  carry  out  her  extensive  naval  programme, 
and  is  said  by  common  report  to  be  adding  to  it  by 
secretly  building  numbers  of  submarines.  However 
that  may  be,  it  is  a notable  fact  that  the  recent  Diet 
voted  the  heavy  budget  army  and  navy  estimates  with- 
out a single  dissentient  voice.  American  newspapers, 
which  are  much  better  informed  about  the  Far  East  than 
are  ours,  do  not  hesitate  to  describe  Japan  as  armed  to 
the  teeth.  How  they  contrived  to  get  them'  we  do  not 
know1,  but  we  have  seen  photographs,  taken  this 
summer  in  Japan,  which  American  journals  have  re- 
pioduced  showing  how  great  is  her  “ preparedness  ” 
for  war.  Now  the  Americans  no  more  than  the  British 
want  war,  but  they  are  afraid  it  is  coming — war  with 
Japan,  and  for  just  one  reason — China,  or,  more  fully, 
Japan’s  policy  in  and  towards  China,  which  cannot  be 
made  to  square  with  their  own  unless  Japan  radically 
changes  her  attitude.  And  no  amount  of  British 
journalistic  flourishes  about  “ our  Ally  ” and  the 
beauty  of  peace  can  conceal  these  facts,  which  are 
fundamental. 

Will  Japan  change  her  policy?  This  is  the  all-im- 
portant question.  The  fate  of  the  Conference  rests  on 
her  answer  and  on  nothing-  else.  If  she  will  bring  her 
policy  into  harmony  with  that  of  America,  all  will  be 
well,  and  there  may  be  a fruitful  issue  in  the  reduction 
of  armaments,  chiefly  Japan’s  armaments.  But  if  she 
will  not  do  so,  war  between  her  and  the  United  States 
is  inevitable  sooner  or  later,  and  almost  certainly 
sooner  than  later.  In  that  case  it  may  be  expected 
that  Japan,  who  is  much  better  prepared  for  imme- 
diate action  than  America,  will  follow  the  precedent  she 
herself  set  in  her  war  with  Russia  and  strike  the  first 
blow.  Unquestionably  Britain  will  try  to  play  the  part 
of  mediator,  but  the  trouble  in  that  respect  is  that  her 
hands,  thanks  to  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  she 
has  lived  up  to  the  basis  on  which  the  Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance  was  built,  are  not  as  clean  as  could  be  wished 
— hence  the  American  distrust  of  that  Alliance  and  the 
demand  in  the  United  States  for  its  abrogation.  All 


turns  on  the  “ Open  Door,”  the  summarising  phrase, 
now  familiar,  which  in  1899  U.S.  Secretary  John  Hay 
used  in  stating  America’s  unchanged  and  unchange- 
able policy  towards  China— her  complete  independence 
and  territorial  integrity,  with  full  opportunity  for  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  all  nations.  It  may  be  doubted 
if  at  that  time  anyone  in  the  West  even  dreamed  that 
Japan  would  ever  be  powerful  enough  to  oppose  the 
United  States,  yet  she  has  in  effect  opposed  the  United 
States  to  some  purpose  in  China  during  the  last  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years,  and  so  far  as  can  be  seen  is  deter- 
mined still  to  oppose  it,  if  the  Japanese  Press  can  be 
taken  as  a guide.  Americans  may  be  reflecting  rather 
curiously  on  the  situation  when  they  recollect  that  it 
was  their  own  Navy  under  Perry  which,  not  so  very 
many  years  ago,  broke  into  and  broke  up  the  long 
seclusion  of  Japan,  and  forced  her  to  Westernise  her- 
self. It  is  in  truth  a strange  and  terrible  irony,  as 
striking  as  any  in  history.  The  controversy  chiefly  cen- 
tres on  Manchuria  and  Shantung,  in  both  of  which 
Chinese  areas  Japan  has  established  herself.  It  may 
be  that  she  will  offer,  in  deference  to  American  feeling, 
some  concessions  with  regard  to  Shantung,  but  her 
last  Note,  which  China  has  just  rejected,  did  not  indi- 
cate any  real  yielding.  And  as  for  Manchuria,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  think  she  will  withdraw  from  it  un- 
less compelled  to  do  so.  If  the  United  States  insists, 
Japan  will  undoubtedly  decline.  The  truth,  therefore, 
about  the  Washington  Conference  would  seem  to  be 
that  it  is  much  more  likely  to  lead  to  war  than  to  peace. 


THE  OLD  VIC’S  APPEAL 
By  Harold  Hodge 

THOSE  who  know  the  ramshackle  old  theatre  south 
of  the  Thames  will  hardly  like  to  part  with  it. 
The  primitiveness  of  the  building  agrees  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  stage  and  scenery  and  is  an  element 
in  the  spell  which  the  Vic  casts  on  quite  a considerable 
number  of  people.  To  its  habitues  there  is  a real 
pleasure  in  seeing  how  much  the  management  is  able  to 
do  with  the  very  smallest  help  from  accessories ; or 
rather  in  the  face  of  almost  every  external  obstacle.  It 
is  the  old  story  of  the  good  workman  and  old-fashioned 
tools,  the  good  shot  with  a second-rate  gun,  the  good 
angler  with  the  simplest  tackle.  All  these  have  the  one 
thing  needful,  and  it  is  the  same  with  the  management 
of  the  Old  Vic.  Miss  Baylis  and  her  colleagues  have 
from  the  first  set  their  minds  on  giving  classical  drama, 
primarily  Shakespeare,  to  the  people  and  have  let  other 
things — scenery,  upholstery,  gilding,  soft  seating  ac- 
commodation, finance,  profit — take  their  chance.  They 
have  not  succeeded  in  everything,  but  their  achieve- 
ment, especially  their  artistic  achievement,  is  an  object 
lesson  others  might  very  well  take  seriously  to  heart. 
It  has  demonstrated  that  seriously  expensive  setting  is 
not  needed  to  commend  classical  drama  to  the  public. 
Incidentally,  of  course,  it  has  also  confounded  the 
ignorant  people  who  thought  Shakespeare  could  not  be 
done  justice  to  without  elaborate  setting.  But  only  a 
Philistine  could  be  so  deceived.  More  important  was 
the  educated  man  or  woman  not  without  literary  dis- 
crimination who  succumbed  to  the  heresy  that  Shake- 
speare and,  therefore,  other  classical  drama  was  to  be 
read  and  not  played.  It  is  likely  that  the  perverse  illu- 
sion was  largely  reactive  against  the  oppression  of  the 
monstrous  overgrowth  in  “mounting”  which  culminated 
in  Beerbohm  Tree’s  Shakespeare  productions.  It  was 
quite  natural  that  those  who  went  to  see  a play  they 
loved  and  found  it  overgrown  and  choked  with  the 
rankest  weeds  of  gorgeous  mounting  would  go  home  in 
disgust  and  resolve  henceforward  to  have  their  Shake- 
speare to  themselves  by  their  own  firesides.  _ It  was  a 
great  mistake,  of  course,  but  venial.  The  mischief  was 
in  the  assumption  that  a more  excellent  way  was  not 
possible ; that  the  choice  was  necessary  between  Shake- 
speare submerged  by  mounting  or  Shakespeare  read  in 
the  study.  These  intellectuals  retired  sulkily  from  the 
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theatre  instead  of  trying  to  get  things  done  better.  But 
the  dim,  shabby  old  theatre  in  the  Waterloo  Road  filled 
the  gap,  and  the  intellectuals  have  now  largely  dis- 
covered the  fact.  It  is  significant,  yet  not  really 
strange,  that  the  Vic  audiences  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  the  unsophisticated  crowd  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  sophisticated  intellectual  on  the  other.  It  is  exactly 
the  case  of  the  most  cultivated  palate  returning  to  the 
simplest  possible  cooking,  but  of  the  best.  Many  an 
epicure  would  enjoy  better  than  a fine  dinner  a potato 
off  a roaster  in  the  street  in  company  with  the  potato 
man’s  usual  customer.  Feeling  in  this  way,  the  fasti- 
dious Shakespearean  who  now  frequents  the  Vic  is 
naturally  nervous  of  any  change  in  the  direction  of 
better  buildings  or  better  anything  external.  He  gets 
there  very  much  what  he  wants  : he  does  get  the  play — 
on  the  whole  with  fewer  cuts  than  anywhere  else ; he 
gets  the  lines  spoken  as  verse,  not  as  chopped  prose; 
he  sees  the  story  rapidly  develop  (the  “apron”  greatly 
aiding  this) ; and  he  is  not  worried  by  the  violent  inter- 
polation of  the  players’  private  personalities,  the  break- 
ing in  upon  the  story  after  every  act.  It  is  indeed  an 
irony  and  bitter  sarcasm  on  West  End  “culture”  that 
the  only  theatre  that  dares  put  off  the  appearance  of  the 
actors  until  the  play  is  over  should  be  a humble  house  in 
the  slums.  No  doubt  those  who  rejoice  noisily  to  see  an 
actress  come  up  smiling  to  the  footlights  after  some 
great  scene,  when  they  hear  of  plays  being  given  in  the 
Waterloo  Road,  think  patronisingly  of  them  as  the  sort 
of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  business  in  ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream  (if  they  happen  to  have  heard  * A Mid- 
summer Night’s  Dream.  ’)  Well  may  one  be  inclined  to 
turn  from  the  regular  playgoer  and  cry  out  with 
Matthew  Arnold  “ Ecce  convertimus  ad  gentes.”  Cer- 
tainly with  the  Gentiles  of  Waterloo  Road  the  fastidious 
playgoer  will  find  very  much  less  to  upset  him. 

“ Well  then,”  he  may  say,  “ why  not  let  well  alone? 
Why  this  appeal  I see  in  the  papers,  signed  by  a most 
responsible  and  comprehensive  list  of  names — clergy, 
laity,  Liberals,  Labour  and  Conservatives,  Anglicans, 
Roman  Catholics  and  Nonconformists,  men  of  action 
and  artists — asking  for  a large  sum  of  money  to  be 
spent  on  the  building?”  The  answer  to  this  natural 
objection  is  very  simple.  The  Vic  has  no  choice.  The 
powers  that  be,  the  properly  constituted  authority  have 
pronounced  the  word.  The  Vic  must  put  its  house  in 
order  or  be  in  danger  of  losing  its  licence  and  coming 
to  an  end.  This  is  no  case  of  vaulting  ambition  or  of  a 
mind  inflated  by  success.  The  Vic  must  either  get 
money  to  do  what  the  County  Council  demand  or  die.  It 
is  no  doubt  a bad  time  to  ask  for  money,  but  again  tne 
Vic  has  no  option.  These  demands  are  made  on  it 
now,  and  now  must  it  ask  for  money  to  meet  them.  It 
is  particularly  hard  on  the  theatre  that  it  should  have 
to  take  on  its  shoulders  the  burden  of  the  Morley  College 
~as  well.  More  correctly,  perhaps,  one  would  say  it  is 
very  bad  luck  for  the  Vic  that  its  fortunes  and  those  of 
the  Morley  College  are  so  mixed  up  that  it  cannot  put 
its  own  house  in  order  without  involving  the  college. 
They  are  neighbours — rather  more  than  neighbours — 
and  the  Vic  cannot  disturb  the  college — and  the  build- 
ing operations  are  impossible  without  disturbing  it. 
This  means,  it  appears,  a matter  of  £20,000.  Here  is 
the  ultimatum — the  County  Council  must  be  obeyed,  the 
Morley  College  must  be  kept  going,  so  the  Vic.  must 
find  the  money.  It  is  idle  to  complain  of  the  County 
Council.  The  Council  is  not  demanding  more  than  is 
reasonable — it  is  merely  doing  its  duty  : and  the 

Governors  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Hall  (the  Vic’s  official 
title)  know  and  frankly  admit  this.  The  Council  will 
no  doubt  be  forbearing  and,  if  it  sees  that  there  is  a real 
intention  to  comply  with  its  demands  and  that  serious 
efforts  are  being  made,  will  ease  the  situation  as  it 
can.  But  there  can  be  no  question  of  indefinitely  put- 
ting off  the  worst. 

There  is  certainly  no  need,  and  we  believe  there  is 
no  idea,  of  any  ambitious  building  programme.  We 
do  not  want  to  see  any  metamorphosis  of  the  old  theatre, 


but  there  are  many  details — mostly  unseen  by  the  pub- 
lic— in  which  repairs,  alteration  and  improvement  have 
become  really  urgent.  The  administrative  staff — amaz- 
ingly small  for  the  work  it  does — and  the  company  do 
not  need  luxurious  quarters,  but  they  do  need  decent 
accommodation.  It  is  not  sound  economy  that  they 
should  have  to  work  under  conditions  which  forbid  their 
getting  the  results  of  which  they  are  capable. 

The  Vic  fills  a place — social  and  artistic — that  no 
other  institution  can  fill.  London  cannot  afford  to  lose 
it.  The  money  to  enable  it  to  weather  the  present  crisis 
should  surely  be  forthcoming. 


SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE  AND  BARBELLION 
By  Louis  Golding 

POSSIBLY  the  influences  which  shape  the  destiny 
of  every  man,  be  he  crossing-sweep  or  Napoleon, 
are  bound  up  with  such  ancient  causes  that  none 
can  interpret  them.  Yet  they  seem  a little  pedestrian, 
a little,  one  might  think,  apparent,  explicable,  in  the 
circumstances  which  conduce,  say,  an  engineer.  On 
the  other  hand  the  making  of  a poet  is  inexplicable,  or 
explicable  only  on  such  grounds  as  the  Making  of  Viola  : 

Weave,  singing  brothers,  a 
Velvet  flesh  for  Viola  ! 

Scoop,  young  Jesus,  for  her  eyes 
Wood-browned  pools  of  Paradise — 

Young  Jesus,  for  her  eyes, 

For  the  eyes  of  Viola  ! 

He  seems  always  a divine  accident.  Milton,  that  sultry 
Puritan,  a controversialist  with  Salmasius,  yes,  we  can 
understand.  But  he,  the  author  of 

The  violet-embroidered  vale, 

Where  the  love-lorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  mourneth  well, 

how  can  this  thing  be?  So  in  our  own  age,  not  less  in- 
credible, we  find  the  ranks  of  poetry  strengthened  from 
the  honourable  company  of  railway-porters;  more  than 
this — for  a recent  aspirant  from  the  London  suburbs  to 
Parnassus  is  no  less  a fortuity  than  a billiard-marker  at 
the  National  Liberal  Club. 

There  is  something  of  this  same  sweet  inconsequence 
in  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  Who,  we  demand,  put  the 
conscience  or  the  faith  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  at  the 
bar?  Who  asked  him  to  plead  his  innocence  of  any 
guilt,  whether  it  were  merely  such  a guilt  as  that 
martyred  Bishop’s  who  believed  too  obstinately  in  a 
“ sort  of  topsy-turvy  rascals  at  the  Antipodes,”  or  a 
negation  of  the  very  self  of  the  Holy  Ghost?  Was  not 
his  each  day  piously  fulfilled  at  the  bedside  of  his 
patients,  or  obscurely  poring  over  the  obscurest  dead? 
Yet  the  strange  wild  spirit  of  creation,  which  posts  over 
land  and  sea,  came  flapping  its  dark  wings  towards 
this  withdrawn  man,  demanding  him  to  rise, 
demanding  him  to  light  the  torch  of  his  most  fragrant 
imagination  and  hold  it  aloft  down  the  intricate  cata- 
combs of  the  soul.  And  when,  realizing  perhaps  with 
a shock  of  surprise,  despite  his  own  premonitions  of 
immortality,  that  the  ‘ Religio  Medici  ’ placed  him  in 
the  forefront  of  European  letters,  he  determined  to  fill 
out  his  new  position  with  his  too  deliberate  treatise  con- 
cerning Vulgar  Errors;  when  he  might  have  bided  con- 
tent and  passed  tranquilly  into  the  night,  again  the 
sable  bird  came  winging  towards  him;  and  learning  of 
the  discovery  at  Walsingham  of  the  funeral  urns,  once 
more,  and  now  supremely,  his  imagination  flared  like  a 
burning  tree,  and  he  gave  to  men  a fragment  of  prose 
which  no  man  has  excelled,  the  ‘ Hydriotaphia. 

I suggested  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  that  he  was  a 
divine  accident  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  poet;  his 
impulses  to  write  are  as  sudden  and  irresistible  and  as 
completely  ebb  away.  And  the  suggestion  contained 
the  further  suggestion  that  the  normal  prose-writer  be- 
longs rather,  in  the  explicability  of  his  processes  and 
inspirations,  to  the  category  of  the  engineer.  It  is,  I 
mean,  patent  to  all  the  world  just  why  and  how  Mr. 
Wells  wrote  his  ‘ Outline  of  History  ’ or  why  Lyly 
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twisted  the  tinsel  coronals  of  Euphues.  But  if  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  conceived  and  wrote  in  this  mysterious 
way  of  the  poets,  it  is  not  poetry  that  he  writes.  ' If, 
indeed,  we  could  explain  why  even  ‘ Hydriotaphia  ’ at 
its  most  exalted,  is  not  poetry  at  all,  but  the  most  ex- 
alted of  prose,  we  could  settle  for  ever  a literary  pro- 
blem which  has  vexed  the  critics  for  two  thousand 
years.  Yet  we  can  perhaps  predicate  that  though  the 
intellect  powerfully  ruminates,  as  it  were,  upon  poetry, 
after  the  cud  is  delivered  from  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
subconscious  mind,  the  intellectual  is  the  secondary  pro- 
cess, the  subconscious  is  the  primary.  In  prose  the 
order  is  reversed.  The  intellect  is  the  primary  process 
here,  and  the  subconscious  is  allowed  hazily  to-  mould 
the  pensee  decompile.  Poetry  is  a thing  essentially 
felt,  prose  a thing  essentially  thought. 

Hence  the  exquisite  artificiality  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne.  A philosophy  of  the  open  air  has  been  im- 
puted to  him;  but  of  the  open  air  glimpsed  only  through 
the  study  windows.  He  is  a curious  mixture  of  the 
mediaeval  and  modern  mind.  He  might  be  a hoary 
predecessor  of  Galen  in  his  belief  that  the  violet  could 
be  quickened  again  from,  its  own  ashes.  He  might  be 
an  augurer  in  the  days  of  Livy  in  his  quaint  reliance 
upon  the  astrology  whose  bubble  was  only  finally 
pricked  by  the  needle  of  so’  typically  modern  a mind 
as  Voltaire’s. 

In  a high  sense,  the  characteristic  of  his  style  is  his 
quaintness  (a  word  whose  meaning,  as  Pater  defines, 
is  coint,  adorned,  but  adorned  with  all  curious  orna- 
ments, provincial  or  archaic,  certainly  unfamiliar,  and 
selected  without  reference  to  the  taste  or  usages  of 
other  people).  It  is  full  of  calm,  fanciful  complication, 
like  an  artificial  garden  in  an  old  forgotten  manner;  his 
periods  are  constructed  with  all  the  loving  care  of  arti- 
ficers in  gold,  for  well  he  knew  what  precious  metal  he 
was  teasing  into  lovely  shapes;  and  yet  these  bal- 
anced and  beautiful  longueurs  are  quickened  suddenly 
by  some  sharp,  pointed  sentence,  as  if  Sir  Thomas 
Browne’s  voice  quickened  momentarily  into  the  com- 
mand of  Johnson’s,  and  he  would  arrest  some  truth  be- 
fore it  was  dissipated  into  fancy. 

Parts  of  his  writing  relate  him  to  a kind  of  author 
who  will  perhaps  throughout  the  history  of  letters  exer- 
cise over  the  mind  a fascination  only  less  than  the 
fascination  of  the  poets.  He  interweaves  with  his 
more  solemn  material  much  pure  autobiography.  He 
talks  as  freely  and  unconcernedly  of  himself  (as  well 
he  might,  seeing  that  he  thought  himself  addressing 
only  a few  personal  friends),  as  only  Montaigne  had 
talked  before.  Shakespeare’s  divorce  from  himself  in  his 
own  writing  ( pace  Frank  Harris)  seems  to  us  apt  and 
splendid.  Yet  even  he  gives  us  the  straw  of  his  Sonnets 
to  seize  lest  we  drown  in  the  seas  of  our  conjecture. 
Chaucer  keeps  a tight  hand  on  himself,  yet  his  robust 
laughter  is  overheard  beyond  the  mixed  tumult.  But  to 
Browne  we  are  friends,  and  who  would  not  be  grateful 
for  so  high  a privilege?  It  is  here  he  is  slenderly  linked 
with  Rousseau,  to  whom,  however,  we  are  all  and  each 
his  father-confessor,  and  to  Marie  Bashkirtseff,  but 
above  all — though  it  sound  almost  like  paradox — fi>  that 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  of  the  twentieth  century,  Barbellion. 
He,  like  Browne,  was  a man  who  externally  proceeded 
with  his  scientific  researches,  internally  continued  to  ela- 
borate, in  language  as  different  from  Sir  Thomas 
Browne’s  as  the  twentieth  century  from  the  seven- 
teenth, the  history  of  his  soul.  The  author  of  the 
‘ Journal  of  a Disappointed  Man  ’ dared  hope  for  little 
recognition,  and  as  little  was  contemplated  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  ‘ Religio  Medici  ’;  yet  each,  and  as  imme- 
diately, received  widespread  recognition. 

Yet  if  Barbellion  is  intellectually  as  stimulating,  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  is  more  humane,  nearer  the  heart  of 
beauty.  His  very  fancies  take  our  breath  away  with 
their  rightness  and  unexpectedness.  “ Every  sin,”  he 
declares,  “ the  oftener  it  is  committed,  the  more  it  ac- 
quireth  in  the  quality  of  the  evil  . . . for  as  they  pro- 
ceed they  ever  multiply,  and  like  figures  in  arithmetick, 
the  last  stands  for  more  than  all  that  went  befprp  it,” 


Or  often  it  has  the  lilt,  the  lyrical  inconsequence  of 
song.  “ We  might  abate  the  Pythagorical  music  of 
the  spheres,  the  sevenfold  pipe  of  Pan,  and  that  strange 
cryptography  of  Gaffarel  in  his  starry  book  of  Heaven.” 
Yet  the  greatest  of  his  qualities  is  a music  solemn 
and  unprecipitate  as  the  surge  of  the  sea;  where  all  the 
stops  and  keys  of  language  are  pulled  and  pressed  as 
in  some  celestial  organ;  where  the  mere  music  of  words 
and  sentences,  apart  wholly  from  their  meaning,  falls 
like  a benediction;  where  language  rises  from  the  agree- 
ment of  lips  and  ears  and  passes  like  odour  and  star- 
light immediately  into  the  fabric  of  the  soul;  where, 
indeed,  having  known  such  beauty  once,  we  are  as  con- 
tent, in  Sir  'Idiomas  Browne’s  words,  to  be  nothing  or 
anything,  in  the  ecstacy  of  being  no  more  or  ever;  in- 
different equally  to  the  ultimate  bounty  of  six  feet  of 
cold  earth  for  oblivion  or  to1  a place  under  a moles  of 
Adrianus  and  in  men’s  thoughts  for  ever. 

HOW  TO  CELEBRATE 
By  D.  S.  MacColl 

Images?  No:  the  Allegories  wilt; 

The  painters  sulk  with  cylinders  and  cubes  ; 

Or  colour,  vague  and  crude  as  blood,  is  spilt 
In  wriggles  from  their  tubes. 

Altar  anonymous,  empty  tomb  alone 

Will  fit  the  vacant  mind  of  this  November  : 

Before  the  bleakness  of  unsculptured  stone 
We  bow  and  we  remember. 

Music?  That,  for  the  inarticulate, 

Might  ease  the  hungry  and  divided  heart ; 

But  heavy  the  blockade  on  love  and  hate 
Dressed  in  an  alien  art : 

Nor  yet,  bedazed  and  sore  from  ceaseless  stunts, 

May  the  part-reconstructed  British  Lion 
Accommodate  his  roaring  or  his  grunts 
To  the  old  songs  of  Zion. 

Speeches?  The  Mansion  House,  a mixture  nice, 

Minister,  Labour  Member,  plutocrat, 

The  Archbishop,  Lord  Burnham  and  Lord  Bryce? 

No  : anything  but  that  ! 

Therefore  the  King  proclaimed,  O hush  to-day, 

Parrot  and  owl,  even  you,  my  poet-linnets  ! 

The  English,  who  have  never  much  to  say, 

Were  silent  for  two  minutes. 

THUS  wrote  an  observer  on  November  eleventh  in 
the  year  of  the  Cenotaph  and  the  blank  altar  and 
the  silence.  The  English,  whose  carefully  hidden 
heart  breaks  out  only  in  supreme  poetry,  too  humbly 
permit  the  busybody  to  traduce  them  in  graphic  and 
plastic  art.  Distrustful  of  a deep  instinct,  they  hand 
such  matters  over  to  a committee,  and  the  art  hatched 
by  a committee  is  worse  than  the  joke  on  which  a com- 
mittee has  sat;  it  is  not  trimmed  and  rendered  innocu- 
ous; it  is  rather  bloated  and  bedizened.  On  that  occa- 
sion no  poet  spoke  in  any  of  the  arts;  but  the  habit  of 
the  people  who  in  moments  of  strong  emotion  are 
dumb,  stammer  when  called  on  for  oratory,  and  when 
leavetaking  nod  or  touch  a hand,  for  once  had  its  way, 
and  reached  a high  negative  expression.  A bank- 
ruptcy of  the  imagination  ? Perhaps,  but  impressive 
in  its  contempt  for  makeshift  and  frippery.  And  what 
was  banned  in  Whitehall  was  escaped  by  a like  stroke 
of  fortune  in  the  cemeteries  of  the  battlefields,  through 
the  staunchness  and  judgment  of  Sir  Fabian  Ware  and 
the  architects  who  worked  with  him.  Spite  of  all 
clamour,  led  by  the  most  unlikely  people,  for  the  indivi- 
dualistic anarchy  that  disgraces  our  churchyards,  those 
gardens  of  the  dead  have  been  laid  out  as  the  fitting 
memorial  of  a “ decent  and  undaunted  people.”  No 
scrap  there  of  shivering  white  marble  and  horrible 
polished  granite,  of  squalid  competitive  shapes  and  de- 
graded lettering;  rows,  instead,  of  modest  headstones, 
uniform  as  were  the  ranks  of  battle,  and  two  symbols 
of  sacrifice  in  a plotted  space  of  grass  and  of  flowers. 
Those  who  saw  the  freaks  of  untamed  fancy  that 
poured  in  upon  the  advisors  know  what  we  escaped, 
and  those  who  have  seen  such  a cemetery  as  Sir  Regin- 
ald Blomfield’s  at  T report,  know  what  we  have  gained, 
a victory  for  sober  English  taste  that  ought  to  have  its 
repercussion  at  home,  and  abroad  also;  for  the  ordinary 
French  cemetery  is  more  deplorable  than  our  own. 
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In  the  same  order  of  ideas  was  the  homecoming 
and  burial  of  the  Unknown  Warrior,  an  inspiration 
marred  only  by  the  literary  word  “ Warrior  ” (to  cover 
the  three  services),  and  the  jingling  and  poorly  lettered 
inscription.  For  another  point  we  are  on  the  way  to 
win  through  the  efforts  of  Eric  Gill  and  others  is  a re- 
form of  lettering,  and  if  only  the  Generals  and  the 
Parsons  and  Mayors  and  their  Committees,  so  uneasily 
concerned  with  War  Memorials,  would  believe  it,  the 
way  of  dignity  and  beauty  lies  in  accepting  our  poverty 
in  high  imaginative  sculpture,  and  being  content  with 
well  proportioned  panel,  brief  epigraph,  and  list  of 
names  well  formed,  spaced  and  cut.  I never  pass  the 
Quintin  Hogg  monument  in  Portland  Place  without 
gratitude  for  its  shapely  pedestal  and  well  disposed  in- 
scription. But  the  organisers  of  monuments  are  un- 
fortunately the  last  people  to  -hear  of  such  progress  : 
they  are  unhappy  about  what  they  do,  but  timid,  they 
succumb  to  the  art  of  the  shops,  and  men  who  would 
blush  to  give  a public  place  to  doggerel  verse  are  ob- 
structing the  highways  and  littering  the  churches  with 
a pious  nuisance  of  doggerel  sculpture  and  ornament. 

A short  code  of  what  it  is  proper  not  to  do  might  be 
drawn  up  for  the  use  of  Committees,  if  Committees 
there  must  be  : 

(1) .  Avoid  all  the  favourite  materials.  I have  named 
two;  slate  is  a third.  Portland  and  Hoptonwood  stone 
are  among  the  best. 

(2) .  Avoid  all  the  favourite  forms.  The  Cross  itself 
is  fundamentally  bad  for  stone,  being  a wooden  form. 
The  attempt  to  cure  its  structural  weakness  usually 
leads  to  the  worst  type  of  all,  the  Celtic  Cross  : the 
famous  Book  of  Kells  is  an  orgy  of  demented  orna- 
ment. Even  Sir  Reginald  Blomfield’s  cross,  in  the  at- 
tempt to  win  sturdiness  for  the  arms,  gives  them  some- 
thing of  the  appearance  of  buffers.  The  best  I remem- 
ber is  the  old  cross  in  the  market  place  of  Stirling,  with 
arms  reduced  to  a minimum.  The  second  favourite  is 
the  Obelisk.  At  the  best  it  is  nearly  as  poverty-stricken 
a form  as  the  pyramid,  and  all  the  worse  for  being 
stilted  on  a base.  If  tolerable  on  a plain  with  archi- 
tecture or  heights  behind,  it  is  as  eminently  wrong  on  a 
hill-top  as  a spire,  because  its  thin  convergence  fights 
with  the  culminating  ampler  lines  of  the  hill. 

(3) .  Avoid,  generally,  monuments  as  such  : only  the 
presence  of  genius,  equivalent  to  that  of  great  poetry, 
justifies  them.  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson,  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Civic  Arts  Association,  was,  it  seemed  to  me, 
precisely  wrong  in  his  advice  : he  urged  that  utility 
should  not  be  mixed  up  with  memorials.  On  the  con- 
trary, emptiness  and  tedious  ornament  lie  that  way. 
Waterloo  Bridge  is  a noble  war  memorial  : bridges, 
gateways,  fountains,  buildings  devoted  to  some  public 
purpose  of  the  town  or  village,  with  a bold  inscription 
and  sparing  sculpture  in  relief,  are  the  right  things, 
especially  at  a time  when  our  architecture  is  healthier 
than  either  sculpture  or  painting. 

Yet  we  are  not  altogether  bankrupt.  In  the  War 
Memorial  Exhibition,  organised  through  the  generous 
enthusiasm  of  Muirhead  Bone,  two  new  talents,  at 
least,  declared  themselves.  One  was  a painter’s;  of  him 
I must  speak  another  time.  The  other  was  a sculptor’s. 
Mr.  Jagger’s  model  foT  the  Artillery  Memorial  I have 
not  yet  seen,  and  the  Committee  added  to  the  difficulties 
of  his  task  by  requiring  a piece  of  heavy  artillery  as  the 
principal  object.  But  I can  affirm  that  he  is  capable  of 
great  design.  For  a wall  fountain  in  a country  town 
to  setve  horses  and  dogs  and  to  commemorate  their 
part  in  the  war,  he  sketched  out  a panel  in  which  a 
wounded  horse,  a dog,  and  wrecked  wires  and  posts 
of  a listening  station  were  tangled  in  a wonderful 
diagonal.  I remember  no  plastic  design  of  this  quality 
from  an  Englishman  since  Alfred  Stevens  modelled  his 
trophies  of  accoutrements  upon  the  Wellington  Tomb. 
There  ought  to  be  opportunities  for  a gift  such'  as  this 
when  the  Government  has  announced  its  programme 
for  the  battlefield  memorials. 

There  is  a prospect  of  opportunities  for  painting  in 
other  directions.  Sir  Michael  Sadler,  who  is  among  the 


chief  patrons  of  our  young  artists,  essayed  on  a smaller 
scale  what  had  been  attempted  in  the  Government 
enterprise;  he  commissioned  sketch  panels  for  the 
walls  of  the  Leeds  Town  Hall.  This  scheme,  like  the 
greater  one,  failed  as  a whole,  because  the  various 
painters  adopted  no  common  language  in  scale,  drawing, 
colour  and  tone.  But  two  of  the  essays  were  especially 
promising.  One  was  by  Mr.  Kramer,  a design  of  coal- 
miners and  pit-ponies  in  black  and  gold  and  brown, 
rather  in  the  nature  of  a wall-paper  pattern  than  of  a 
big  mural  composition,  yet  one  that  might  be  used  to 
fill  alternate  panels  with  bigger  subjects  between.  The 
other  was  the  lively  and  ingenious  design  by  Mr.  Albert 
Rutherston  which  is  now  with  other  works  of  his  at  the 
Leicester  Galleries.  Mr.  Rutherston  has  an  admirable 
turn  for  ddcor;  witness  his  woodland  scene  in 
‘ Androcles.’  I cannot  say  how  the  Leeds  design  would 
have  worked  out  on  a large  scale,  with  its  rather  pretty 
doll-like  figures  magnified  ; but  those  gay,  sharp  colours 
and  amusing  puppets  are  beautifully  disposed  upon  his 
fans. 


THE  PIERROT  OF  THE  MINUTE 
Bv  James  Agate 

I T was  pleasant  to  watch,  at  the  little  Ambassadors 
Theatre,  where  they  are  giving  Mr.  Barker’s  ver- 
sion of  Guitry’s  ‘ Deburau,’  the  old  showman  beat 
upon  his  drum.  It  was  a change  to  hear  the  banjos 
rattle  and  the  tambourines  jing-jing-jingle  in  the  hands 
not  of  a Shaw  but  of  a Sacha.  Cymbals,  one  hailed, 
not  symbols.  The  curtain  rises  on  the  auditorium-,  be- 
yond which  is  the  stage,  of  a little  French  theatre  of 
pantomime.  Allusions  to  Hugo  and  Jules  Janin,  the 
resurrection  of  Marie  Duplessis,  fix  the  date  at  1840. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  some  of  the  figures  in  the  dimly  dis- 
cerned stage-audience  were  dummies.  They  were 
motionless,  and  whenever  the  living  actors  applauded, 
the  heads  of  the  dummies  shook  like  barbers’  blocks. 
This  device,  if  device  it  were,  induced  a charming 
sense  of  the  puppet  show,  disposed  us  admirably  to  the 
tragi-comedy  of  a clown.  Deburau,  vain  as  a child, 
greedy  of  praise,  is  a clown,  and  a clown  of  history ; 
and  an  alleged  intrigue  with  the  famous  Lady  of  the 
Camelias  is  the  starting  point  of  the  play.  (How  pat 
these  playwrights  are  with  their  quasi-historical  loves  ! 
Were  our  Mr.  D.rinkwater  Sacha — hypothesis  calling 
for  imagination — he  would,  on  reflection  that  the  cen- 
turies kiss  and  commingle,  have  doubtless  inflamed  Mary 
Stuart  with1  a passion  for  Old  Noll.)  No-  purpose  is 
served,  nor,  whilst  memory  of  a great  living  actress 
holds,  will  ever  be  served  by  a re-statement  of  that  first 
meeting  of  Armand  and  Marguerite.  Guitry  should 
have  known  that  between  his  remembrancer  and  the 
past  there  falls  a shadow,  and  that  we  are  sick  of  an 
old  passion.  Deburau,  abandoned  of  mistress  and 
wife,  sulks  for  seven  years.  Marguerite  coming  into 
his  life  again,  babbling  about  the  rudeness  of  the  pdre 
Duval,  who-  would  keep  his  hat  on  in  her  drawing-room-, 
he  returns  to  the  stage,  only  to  be  superseded  by  his 
son,  to  whom  he  reels  off  a never-ending  version  of 
Hamlet’s  advice  to  the  players. 

It  was  strange  that  this  play  of  undoubted 
theatricality  should  prove  so  dull  in  performance. 
There  is  much  talk  of  love  in  it,  in  the  French  sense.  In 
English  the  word  has  some  shade  of  stability;  with 
Sacha  it  is  the  idiom  for  that  riot  of  “ pure  love  ” of 
which  the  old  soldier  said  the  Egyptian  coquette’s  pas- 
sions were  composed.  Sacha  winds  up  his  play  almost 
exactly  as  Sarah  used  to  bring  down  the  curtain  on  that 
first  meeting  with  Armand — a rapturous  cry  of 
“ L’  Amour  ! ” This  should  be  very  much  to  the 
sentimental  English  taste.  Again,  the  play  is  all  about 
actors,  for  stories  of  whom  we  have  a passion,  in  our 
sober,  collected  way.  That  is  why  we  devour,  in  the 
daily  press,  the  minuscule  particularities  of  the  theatre- 
gossips.  There’s  such  glamour  doth  hedge  your  stage- 
kings,  though  it  be  formal  and  obvious  as  the  daub  on 
the  clown’s  cheek.  I may  know  in  my  heart  of  hearts 
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that  Mr.  Ainley  is  not  always  toga’d  and,  at  his  club, 
condescends  to  tweeds,  that  Mr.  du  Maurier,  were  he 
in  real  life  tied  to  a chair  and  revolver- threatened, 
might  be  a shade  less  imperturbable.  But  I will  never 
admit  that  my  stage-heroes  can  be  less  than  heroic. 
That  Frenchman  libelled  when  he  wrote  : “ You  admire 
the  artist’s  convictions;  he  has  none.  You  soar  with 
him  to  some  seventh  heaven;  he  cocks  an  eye  at  your 
beatitude,  and  asks  himself,  ‘ Am  I indeed  a god?  ’ ” 
At  least  that’s  my  present  mood.  Acting  shall  be  a 
religion  and  the  actor  a disciple.  Pierrot  is  the  ab- 
stract and  embodiment  of  all  actors,  hence  the  object 
of  universal  adoration.  He  is  a figure  after  our  Eng- 
lish heart,  though  alas  ! not  a creation  of  English 
genius.  We  concede  him  to  France  to  make  up  for  her 
lack  of  Ariel.  But  this  is  only  because  we  did  not 
happen  to  think  of  him.  When  we  did,  we  conceived 
him  as  a little  boy,  and  made  of  him  a play  for  little 
boys.  After  our  shamefaced  English  way,  we  left  him 
in  the  nursery,  whereas  Pierrot  remains  the  very  stuff 
of  life.  If  then,  in  the  writings  of  certain  of  our 
countrymen,  say  Lamb,  Stevenson  and  Barrie,  we  get 
near  to  the  child  in  Pierrot,  it  is  rare  that  he  becomes 
of  the  essence  of  their  lives.  De  Quincey,  you  say,  and 
Dowson.  Ah,  but  who  then  ? Whereas  not  only  the 
Villons  and  the  Verlaines,  but  a hundred  other  French- 
men are  Pierrot.  No  plain  Englishman  will,  however, 
resist  a pitiful  story,  though  it  take  on  an  alien  turn. 
Seventy  years  ago,  on  a night  of  driving  snow,  a poor 
poet,  one  Gdrard  de  Nerval,  knocked  at  the  door  of  a 
leprous  and  sinister  house  where  his  rags  had  often 
found  shelter.  There  was  no  answer.  He  knocked 
and  knocked  again,  but  without  avail.  Darkness 
descending  upon  his  soul,  this  wander-wit  fastened  a 
bootlace  to  the  shutter  and  hanged  himself.  When 
they  found  him,  his  feet,  which  had  gone  so  lightly 
upon  earth,  rested  gently  on  the  snow.  This  is  Pierrot 
in  his  tragic  aspect,  and  the  nearest  we  English  can 
show  is  Poor  Tom  a-cold.  Scaramouche  romantic  is 
shown  in  Laforgue’s  Pierrot  Fumiste,  a jester  moving 
broken-heartedly  among  such  harsh  realities  as  omni- 
buses, metros.,  umbrellas,  warm-breathing  mistresses 
whose  heart  he  breaks  because  his  passion  is  of  the 
spirit  only.  Something  after  this  fashion  is  Jack  Point. 
And  when  we  reflect  upon  Pierrot  dying  delicately,  laid 
exquisitely  to  rest  in  a lady’s  puff-box,  we  remember 
with  pride  that  Beardsley  was  of  our  race. 

Here,  then,  is  a charming  subject  treated,  it  is  true, 
with  less  than  the  felicity  of  a Rostand,  but  not  un- 
poetically,  and  beautifully,  even  provocatively,  staged. 
Yet  it  failed  to  move.  The  fault,  I must  think,  lay 
entirely  with  the  actor  who  was  Pierrot.  The  part  is 
immensely  difficult.  Sarah  would  always  have  been, 
would  now  and  ever  be,  ineffable.  So  too,  in  his 
medium,  Chaplin,  only  you  would  have  to  give  him 
leave  to  cry.  On  the  English  stage  I can  think  only 
of  Mr.  Leon  Quartermaine  or  possibly — on  the  strength 
of  his  beautiful  performance  in  ‘ Mary  Rose  ’ — and 
after  much  governance,  Mr.  Thesiger.  The  Pierrot  in 
the  present  production  is  Mr.  Robert  Loraine,  and  this 
I take  to  be  the  reason  of  the  play’s  mishap.  As  well 
had  they  chosen  Mr.  McKinnel  ! Both  are  good  actors 
in  the  sterling;  you  would  call  neither  of  them  wistful 
or  crepuscular.  I am  not  to  be  persuaded  that  Mr. 
Loraine  is  ever  of  the  moon;  rather  does  his  solidity 
make  ghosts  of  his  companions.  Not  plaster-of-Paris 
but  good  white  stone,  he  stands  four-square,  possessed, 
not  of  sensibility  but  of  sense,  not  of  a sprite  but  of  a 
conscience.  He  wears  not  a shroud  but  a builder’s 
blouse.  He  suggests  a healthy  bank-book,  whereas 
Pierrot,  at  a pinch,  should  be  capable  of  robbing  a 
bank.  As  Des  Grieux  Mr.  Loraine  is  quite  improbable; 
as  a gigolo,  to  borrow  a classicism  of  the  Place  Blanche, 
he  is  incredible.  Never  was  it  possible  that  this  worldly 
pigeon  had  lacked  bon  souper,  bon  gite,  et  la  reste. 
Never  had  this  Pierrot  pleaded  : 

Ma  chandelle  est  morte,  je  n’ai  plus  de  feu, 

Ouvrez-moi  la  porte,  pour  l’amour  de  Dieu. 

Never  had  you  deposited  this  actor  in  a puff-box. 


I liked  Miss  Titheradge’s  Marguerite,  that  artifi- 
ciality which  ruined  her  Desdemona  standing  her  in 
good  stead  here.  It  was  a very  delicate  performance. 
You  wanted  to  take  up  and  handle  this  Marguerite  like 
an  ornament  of  the  period.  Perhaps  there  was  only 
one  other  figure  besides  Miss  Titheradge  which 
was  quite  genuinely  1840,  and  that  was  the 
female  pander  of  Miss  Beverly  Sitgreaves.  She 
presented  to  the  life  Balzac’s  marchande  h la  toilette, 
which  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing  as  our  respectable 
good  line  English  wardrobe  dealer.  Mr.  Ivor  Novello 
was  the  only  Armand  I have  seen  who  was  not  utterly 
iidiculous — a considerable  triumph.  Mr.  Bobbie  An- 
drews— I suppose  we  shall  soon  have  to  call  him  Mr. 
Robert — made  a quite  charming  boy-Pierrot.  Mr. 
Michael  Sherbrooke  acted  very  well  indeed  as  the 
theatre-proprietor,  and  Mr.  Bruce  Winston  was  alto- 
gether magnificent.  His  face  during  the  advice  to  the 
players  was  all  aglow  wdth  appreciation,  a very  stove 
of  understanding. 


Correspondence 

A RECEPTION  AT  THE  FRENCH  ACADEMY 
[From  our  French  Correspondent] 

M JOSEPH  BEDIER  was  welcomed  at  the 
French  Academy  by  M.  Louis  Barthcu  on 
• Thursday  of  last  week.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  men  was  striking.  M.  Joseph  Bddier, 
who  is  a mediaeval  scholar  of  world-wide  repute,  was  a 
prey  to  abject  stage-fright.  He  seemed  to  be  all  fore- 
head and  eyes  with  a minimum  of  face  and  an  insuffi- 
ciency of  body  in  his  bright  green  coat.  M.  Barthou 
is  the  French  Minister  of  War,  but  nobody  looks  less 
like  war  than  this  dapper  little  man,  plump  and  glib, 
incredibly  confident  and  quite  right  in  being  so,  for  he 
had  not  said  twenty  words  before  his  perfect  elocution 
and  voice,  his  capacity  for  throwing  himself  far  on  the 
public  side  of  the  footlights,  had  given  his  hearers  the 
impression  that  they  had  better  give  in  at  once  to  some- 
thing that  is  not  exactly  magnetism,  but  acts  as  if  it 
were. 

M.  B4dier  did  not  throw  himself  beyond  the  foot- 
lights : he  shrank  and  took  shelter  in  his  own  modesty 
and  very  promptly  became  sympathetic,  and  I almost 
said  pathetic,  in  the  part.  He  reminded  us  that  all  his 
life  he  has  been  a student  and  a professor  in  quiet 
academic  works.  He  reminded  us  too  that  before  being 
that  he  was  a humble  schoolboy  in  far  away  Bourbon, 
the  French  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  once  sister  to 
Mauritius,  ma  petite  ile,  as  he  said.  And  as  he  spoke, 
I saw  in  my  memory  many  a youth  arriving,  as  he  once 
did,  from  Bourbon,  or  Martinique  or  New  Orleans. 
Creoles,  the  other  boys  call  them,  one  never  knows 
whether  in  pity  or  in  wonder.  There  they  sit  in  their 
good  clothes,  distinguished  ancl  delicate,  and  probably 
home-sick,  never  looking  bored  because  it  would  be 
ill-bred  but  seldom,  looking  interested  either.  They 
generally  speak  exquisite  French  and  are  as  unlike  the 
sturdy  Anglo-Indian  children  one  sees  arriving  home  to 
keep  strong  and  turbulent  as  two  races  can  be.  Their 
dreamy  appearance,  helped  no  doubt  by  the  remem- 
brance that  Leconte  de  Lisle  and  Dierx  come  from 
overseas  too,  leads  us  to  imagine  that  they  must  be 
chiming  rhymes  in  their  heads  all  the  time,  but  they  are 
not.  A few  years  later  they  re-appear  as  quite  forceful 
business  men  with  an  unsuspected  passion  for  Paris 
and,  on  occasion,  a store  of  first-rate  patriotism. 

I never  heard  before  that  any  of  these  youths  had 
thought  of  making  a career  in  education  or  erudition  as 
M.  B6dier  has.  But  this  exception  has  been  brilliant. 
At  twenty-four  M.  B£dier  was  a professor  at  Fribourg, 
a university  renowned  for  its  flair  in  the  selection  of 
men;  at  thirty  he  was  at  the  College  de  France,  and  at 
thirty-six  he  was  celebrated. 
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In  his  realmi  of  a mediaevalist  he  has  shown 
as  rare  a genius  as  his  fine  domed  head  in- 
dicates. Like  Gaston  Paris,  his  master,  he  often 
recalls  Cuvier  by  his  gift  for  visualising-  a whole 
chain  of  facts  where  a man  possessed  of  inferior 
intuition  would  only  see  a bit  of  trivial  information. 
His  four  volumes  on  the  ‘ Origin  of  the  Mediaeval 
Romances,’  show  an  extraordinary  admixture  of 
minute  knowledge  and  of  divination  undaunted  by  uni- 
versally received  theories.  All  those  songs  have  Charle- 
magne and  his  peers  for  their  heroes,  and  it  had  been 
admitted  so  far  that  although  in  their  present  state  they 
date  mostly  from  the  twelfth  century  they  must  have 
been  written  three  or  four  centuries  earlier.  Another 
dogma  was  that  their  inspiration  must  originally  have 
been  Germanic.  M.  B6dier  seems  to  have  established 
beyond  a doubt  that  the  twelfth  century  poems  are 
originals  and  not  rehandlings  of  earlier  versions,  also 
that  German  influences  upon  them  are  negligible. 
Patient  investigations  led  him  to  something  better  than 
the  mere  destroying  of  an  orthodox  theory,  viz.,  an  ex- 
planation of  the  production  of  the  mediaeval  songs 
which  delights  the  average  reader  while  it  satisfies  the 
antiquarian.  The  Romances  appeared  towards  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century  and  were  continued  through 
the  twelfth  into  the  thirteenth  century.  That  is  to 
say  they  synchronized  with  the  tremendous  develop- 
ment of  pilgrimages  which  finally  resulted  in  the 
Crusades.  The  discovery  of  M.  B4dier  was  to  connect 
the  two  series  of  events  and  to  show  that  most  songs 
originated  near  some  famous  shrine  where  Carolingian 
relics  happened  to  be  kept. 

It  would  be  a mistake  to  imagine  that  this  side  of  M. 
B6dier’s  theory  had  much  to  do  with  its  success, 
although  many  people  were  tired  of  seeing  the  Sor- 
bonne  ape  Jena  and  the  Germans  show  so  much  readi- 
ness in  annexing  everybody  worth  while,  from  Jeanne 
d’Arc  to  Shakespeare.  He  is  also  a poet,  as  anybody 
who  reads  his  version  of  ‘ Tristan  and  Yseult  ’ will  see. 
He  is  even  equal  to  the  kind  of  poetry  eternally  to  be; 
associated  with  those  two1  names.  So  is  Anatole 
France,  you  may  say,  although  he  too  is  a scholar 
and  an  antiquarian.  Yes,  and  so  was  Taine,  parched 
little  bookworm  though  he  was,  as  his  astonishing; 
criticisms  of  Dickens  and  his  strictures  on  Rebecca; 
Sharp  (wishy-washy  he  thinks  her)  will  show. 

One  more  trait  will  complete  the  literary  portrait  of 
the  new  Academician.  During  the  war  the  thin  little 
professor  one  morning  appeared  at  the  French  head- 
quarters. M.  Marcel  Prevost,  the  novelist,  who  was 
there,  put  him  into  khaki  and  he  was  allowed  to 
brow-se,  classify  and  pigeon-hole  as  he  pleased.  The 
results  were  four  epoch-making  articles  in  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  since  reprinted  under  the  title  of 
‘ L’  Effort  Franqais.’  These  articles,  along  with 
those  of  M.  Henry  Bidou  in  the  Debats  and  M.  Victor 
Giraud’s  ‘ Histoire  de  la  Guerre,’  showed  what  mere 
civilians  armed  with  a method  can  make  of  purely 
military  stuff.  

Verse 

AFTER  FELIX  ARVERS 

MY  soul,  my  life,  their  secret  sorrow  know  : 
Undying  love  in  one  swift  moment  born. 

My  hurt  is  hopeless;  and,  to  silence  sworn, 

I keep  my  wound  from  her  who  dealt  the  blow. 

And  I unmarked  by  her  shall  ever  go, 

Still  by  her  side,  but,  oh,  then  most  forlorn, 

And  never  dare  requests  that  she  would  scorn, 

And  have  no  guerdon  of  her.  Even  so. 

For  she,  though  God  has  made  her  tender,  sweet, 
Will  heedless  tread  her  path,  and  never  hear 
This  murmur  of  my  love  beneath  her  feet; 

To  duty  true,  will  tread  her  austere  way, 

And  read  these  verses  full  of  her  and  say, 

“ Who  was  this  woman  that  he  held  so  dear?  ” 

T.  Earle  Welby 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

IRELAND 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR, — If  Mr.  J.  W.  Poynter  refers  to  my  letter  dated 
7th  September  he  will  notice  that  the  displacement  of 
Irish  population  was  there  attributed  to  the  operation  of 
Free  Trade  in  England,  the  natural  market  for  Ireland’s 
agricultural  produce — a matter  obviously  beyond  the 
control  of  any  Dublin  Parliament.  Since  the  Irish 
members  supported  Free  Trade  at  St.  Stephen’s,  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  they  would  have  acted  no 
differently  in  Dublin.  In  any  case,  the  existence  of  a 
local  legislature  could  not  have  affected  the  situation. 

Mr.  Poynter  vaguely  alludes  to  “evils  for  which  we 
have  to  blame  the  Union,”  presumably  on  the  principle 
of  post  hoc,  propter  hoc.  In  fact,  the  Union  has 
rendered  possible  many  of  the  exceptional  advantages 
which  Ireland,  despite  the  enormous  excess  of  her 
expenditure  over  revenue,  enjoys  under  the  Crown  and 
Constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom.  E.g.,  British 
credit  has  created  a system  of  peasant  property.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  land  is  purchased  by  the  tenants  of  each 
holding  with  cash  supplied  by  the  Exchequer  at  3^% 
interest,  principal  and  interest  repayable  after  70  years. 
Agriculture  being  Ireland’s  staple  industry,  this  gives 
her  a preferential  position  as  compared  with  the  rest  of 
the  Kingdom  in  a matter  of  primary  importance.  The 
Imperial  Treasury  has  advanced  <£6,000,000  to  Irish 
Rural  District  Councils  for  the  erection  of  cottages  at 
2%  per  annum,  principal  and  interest  being  repaid  after 
50  years.  For  a weekly  rent  of  is.  to  is.  6d.  an  agri- 
cultural labourer  can  obtain  a neat  sanitary  four-roomed 
house,  constructed  of  stone  and  lime,  slate-roofed,  with 
an  acre  of  garden  attached.  When  the  nominal  charge 
repayable  expires,  the  rentals  will  revert  to  the  credit  of 
the  said  Councils  to  be  used  as  an  asset  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  local  rates.  No  education  rate  is  levied  in  Ire- 
land. Primary  schools  are  supported  absolutely  by  the 
British  Treasury,  and  the  National  University  owes  its 
establishment  and  endowment  entirely  to  the  same 
source.  Vast  sums  are  expended  annually  on  congested 
districts.  Fisheries  have  been  recreated;,  light  rail- 
ways, motor-boats,  harbours,  and  piers  provided.  These 
and  many  similar  benefits  constitute  “the  monument 
120  years  have  erected,”  and  without  one  penny  of 
special  cost  to  the  Irish  tax-payer. 

Yours  etc., 

Stephen  de  Leigh 
The  Woodlands,  Hale  End,  Essex. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review] 

SIR, — In  your  number  for  October  29,  “ Erevna  ” 
asks  me,  categorically  and  plainly,  “Who  are  loyal 
to  Crown  and  Parliament  if  the  Unionists  are  not, 
whether  Ulstermen  or  others?”  I am  glad  to  make  an 
equally  plain  answer,  and,  in  order  so  to  do,  will  first 
make  a quotation  : 

By  the  Treason  Felony  Act,  1848,  if  any  person  shall  (either 
within  the  United  Kingdom  or  without)  compass,  imagine,  in- 
dent, devise,  or  intend  . ■ to  levy  war  against  him  [the  KingJ, 
within  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  order  by  force  or 
constraini  to  compel  a change  of  measures  or  counsels,  or  in 
order  to  put  any  force  or  constraint  upon  (or  to  intimidate  or 
overawe)  both  houses  or  either  house  of  Parliament,  . ..and 
shall  express,  utter,  or  declare  such  compassings,  imaginations, 
inventions,  devices,  or  intentions,  or  any  of  them,  by  publishing 
or  printing  any  writing,  or  by  any  overt  act  or  deed— the  per- 
son so  offending  shall  be  guilty  of  felony.  On  conviction  he  is 
liable,  at  the  disi  retion  of  the  court,  to  be  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  three  years-— 
‘ The  Laws  of  England,’  by  His  Honour  Judge  Stephen,  vol.  4, 
pp.  153-154. 

Can  there  be  any  adult  person  who  does  not  remem- 
ber the  “ Ulster  Covenant  ” of  1911-1914?  In  Ulster 
an  armed  body  was  raised,  drilled,  reviewed,  and  in 
every  way  prepared  (even  to  the  seizing  of  Larne  Cus- 
tom House  to  run  guns — alleged  to  be  German  in). 
The  declared  and  only  purpose  of  all  this  was  either  to 
prevent  the  enactment  of  the  Home.  Rule  Bill  of  1912, 
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or,  were  it  enacted,  to  resist  its  enforcement  by  oppos- 
ing armed  might  to  it.  Let  anyone  read  the  above 
quotation,  and  say  how  that  Covenant  was  other  than 
Treason  Felony.  The  T.F.  Act,  as  can  be  seen  by  the 
words  I have  italicised,  categorically  covers  the  Ulster 
Covenanters’  deeds.  Moreover,  it  is  useless  to  reply 
that  the  Ulster  Unionists  only  “ prepared,”  and  never 
actually  used  their  forces.  The  T.F.  Act  carefully  says 
” imagine,  invent,  or  intend,”  and  assigns  a possible 
life  penalty  for  even  that ! It  is  also  useless  to 
say  the  LUster  Unionists  would  only  have  fought  “ to 
keep  their  position  under  the  United  Kingdom  Parlia- 
ment.” What  humbug  ! Loyal  to  a Crown  and  Par- 
liament, yet  get  up  armies  to  plunge  Ireland  (and,  as 
it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  by  repercussion,  Eng- 
land also)  into  civil  war  if  that  Crown  and  Parliament 
legislated  in  opposition  to  their  desires  ! 

“ Erevna  ” constantly  refers  to  Sinn  Feiners  as 
“ rebels.”  In  English  law  they  certainly  are — even 
as  George  Washington  was.  But  here  is  a dilemma 
for  “ Erevna  ” : 

Why  are  Sinn  Feiners  rebels? — Because  they  do 
things  which,  according  to  British  law,  are  rebellion. 
But — the  British  law  also  applies  the  name  Treason 
Felony  (and  assigns,  as  penalty,  anything  up  to  a 
“ lifer  ”)  to  acts  done,  and  gloried  in,  by  Ulster  Cove- 
nanters and  their  abettors.  Ergo  : Either  Sinn  Feiners 
are  not  rebels,  or  else,  on  the  same  grounds,  Ulster 
Unionists  are  treason  felons.  “ Erevna  ” can  choose. 

As  to  General  Decie,  “ Erevna  ” misses  the  point. 
Of  course,  that  officer  did  his  military  duty,  and  I have 
no  reason  for  supposing  him'  other  than  a gallant  sol- 
dier. The  quarrel  is  not  with  him,  but  with  the  politi- 
cal policies  of  which  he  and  others  were  mere  instru- 
ments, which  consist,  first,  in  vain  attempts  to 
govern  without  the  consent  or  acquiescence  of  the 
governed,  and,  second,  in  calling  one  and  the  same 
thing  black  when  done  by  one  side  and  white  when 
done  by  the  other.  My  remarks,  about  this  policy, 
remain  valid. 

Yours  etc., 

J.  W.  POYNTER 

106,  Gillespie  Road , Highbury,  N 5. 


‘ DEAR  LAND  OF  LIBERTY  ’ 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR, — The  question  of  Prohibition  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Hulls,  is,  as  he  says,  curiously  complex.  But  the  main 
lines  of  the  case  are  quite  clear.  Ordered  civilisation 
implies  not  merely  the  right  but  the  duty  of  the  com- 
munity to  forbid  any  traffic  which  threatens  the  safety 
or  the  welfare  of  its  members.  The  question  whether 
any  given  traffic  does  or  does  not  come  under  this 
definition  must,  in  the  absence  of  an  acknowledged  in- 
fallible authority,  be  decided  by  the  verdict  of  a majority 
of  the  citizens.  Disobedience  to  legislation  carrying 
such  verdict  into  effect  is  a sin  against  civilisation,  a 
reversion  towards  anarchy. 

This  doctrine,  of  course,  must  not  be  pushed  too  far. 
There  may  be  and  have  been  cases,  cases  of  conscience 
for  instance,  in  which  disobedience  to  a law  becomes  a 
duty.  But  this  consideration  does  not  apply  in  the  case 
under  discussion.  No  man’s  conscience  is  affected  by 
his  inability  to  obtain  liquor,  but  only  his  preference  for 
one  class  of  beverage  over  another ; not  a very  important 
matter,  surely,  to  a full  grown  man.  If  such  a man 
uses  these  drinks  in  moderation  the  inconvenience  occa- 
sioned by  their  disuse  will  be  slight  and  temporary.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  uses  such  drinks  immoderately  he 
belongs  to  a class  the  existence  of  which  renders  pro- 
hibition necessary.  There  exists,  therefore,  no  moral 
sanction  for  disobedience  to  a prohibitory  law,  provided 
that  such  law  has  been  enacted  by  fair  and  constitutional 
means.  The  legitimate  remedy  for  objectors  to  a law 
of  this  character  lies  neither  in  disobedience  nor  in  eva- 
sion but  in  agitation  for  repeal. 


It  is  in  the  light  of  these  considerations  that  we 
should  regard  the  doings  of  the  law  breakers  in  the 
United  States  and  of  their  backers  in  certain  sections  of 
the  British  Press. 

Yours  etc., 

Frank  Adkins 

15,  Wynne  Road,  London,  S.W.g. 


WORN-OUT  HORSE  TRAFFIC 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR, — May  I draw  the  attention  of  your  readers  to 
an  error  in  the  signed  statement  of  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture — re  Old  Horse  Traffic — recently  published 
in  the  Press,  on  which  he  must  be  misled.  It  says  that, 
as  a result  of  recent  negotiations,  dressed  carcases  will 
be  accepted  in  Belgium  and  Holland.  I went  to  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  at  Brussels,  saw  the  Chief  In- 
spector who  came  to  London,  and  asked  him  what  this 
meant.  He  told  me  that  a law  must  be  repealed  in  Bel- 
gium, before  a carcase  of  a horse  can  be  imported  with- 
out head,  trachea,  and  lungs  attached.  Carcases  can- 
not be  dressed  under  these  conditions.  And  the  report 
made  to  our  Ministry  (which  I have  seen)  made  it  clear 
that  the  Belgians  have  no  intention  of  repealing  the  law. 
There  is  plainly  an  error  in  the  statement. 

Again,  the  butchery  traffic  scarcely  exists  in  summer, 
and  any  report  made  of  its  conditions  during  summer  is 
misleading.  . Yet  an  official  of  the  Birmingham  City 
Corporation,  and  one  of  the  Ministry’s  Inspectors,  were 
sent  to  inspect  the  traffic  in  the  hottest  months  of 
summer,  and  their  reports  are  published.  This,  again, 
cannot  be  fully  understood  by  the  Minister  in  question. 

And  this  statement  ignores  the  main  reason  why  this 
traffic  is  disgraceful  : i.e. , the  conditions  to  which  horses 
are  sent.  Nothing  he  can  do  can  alter  those  conditions, 
while  the  traffic  exists.  They  are  so  cruel  that  even 
strong  young  horses  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  them.  And 
those  that  are  sent  have  already  spent  nearly  all  their 
lives  in  work.  The  voyage  involves  suffering  and  risk. 
Only  careful  supervision  and  attention,  and  padded  sup- 
ports, can  prevent  suffering  from  transport  by  sea. 
These  the  cargoes  of  horses  meant  for  butchery  will 
never  get.  And  a gale  will  mean  a massacre.  At  Ant- 
werp the  ration  of  hay  is  ridiculously  inadequate,  and 
afterwards  all  depends  on  the  butchers.  Nearly  every 
horse  suffers  from  hunger  and  thirst  before  it  is 
slaughtered.  And  nearly  every  horse  is  cruelly  killed. 
Only  a few  are  killed  with  the  humane  killer.  In  Bel- 
gium the  majority  are  merely  blindfolded,  and  knocked 
on  the  head  with  a blunt  hammer. 

All  this  is  no  deliberate  cruelty  of  Belgians  or  others. 
It  is  inherent  in  a traffic  in  horses  for  foreign  butchery. 
For  the  moment  inspection  is  strict.  But  no  inspection 
under  the  present  Act  can  prevent  the  traffic  for 
butchery.  It  can  only  prevent  the  export  of  horses  in 
such  a condition  that  they  would  actually  suffer  from 
working.  Also  the  system  of  inspection  is  a cause  of 
much  cruel  trickery  by  some  dealers,  in  the  attempt  to 
get  unfit  horses  passed.  Finally,  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
inspection  will  continue  to  be  satisfactory.  It  has 
always  failed.  For  all  these  reasons  we  are  forced  to 
continue  our  propaganda  against  the  traffic  in  horses 
for  foreign  butchery.  And  for  that  end  I am  publishing 
this  answer  to  the  Minister’s  statement. 

Yours  etc., 

A.  M.  F.  Cole 

Mole  Abbey,  West  Molesey,  Surrey. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  OPERA  IN  LONDON 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 
SIR, — May  I have  a word  in  reply?  The  argument, 
that  only  Grand  Opera  performed  outside  of  Great 
Britain  is  worth  listening  to,  is  a very  old  one.  This 
simple  failing,  or  foible,  on  the  part  of  some  amiable 
people,  is  genially  satirized  by  the  late  Sir  W.  S.  Gil- 
bert, in  ‘ The  Mikado,’  in  lines  which  run  something 
like  the  following  : 
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There’s  the  idiot  who  praises  with  enthusiastic  tone, 

Every  century  but  this,  and  every  country  but  his  own. 

It  may  be  a solace  to  Mr.  Toye  to  know  that  I have 
often  heard  “ first-class  ” peiformances  of  Italian 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden.  And  not  to  labour  the  point, 
I shall  give  one  example.  I remember  hearing  ‘ Romeo 
and  Juliette  ’ (Gounod),  performed  there  with  Mons. 
Jean  de  Reszk6,  Mons.  Edouard  de  Reszk6,  and 
Madame  Melba,  in  the  principal  parts.  It  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  give  anything  like  that  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  I need  hardly  say  that  the  whole  perform- 
ance beggared  description;  that  it  was  absolutely 
above  criticism;  and  that'  I do  not  expect  ever1  to  hear 
the  like  again.  I may  sa'y  I have  only  one  standard  in 
opera  and  music,  namely,  the  highest.  When  Mr. 

Toye  says,  in  referring  to  the  Rosa  Company,  that  “ I 
yield  to  no  one  in  my  admiration  for  their  services  to 
music  in  this  country,”  I heartily  agree  with  him;  and 
I feel  that  now  my  pleasant  task  is  done.  I should  just 
like  to  add  that  we  are  all  indebted  to  him  for  his 
article,  because  anything  that  draws  public  atten- 
tion to  the  cause  of  opera  in  London  will  be,  and  is, 
welcomed  by  every  lover  of  opera  and  of  music. 

Yours  etc.,  Musicus 


‘ THE  OLD  VIC  ’ 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR, — The  admirable  work  done  at  the  Royal  Vic- 
toria Hall,  popularly  called  ‘ The  Old  Vic,’  is  now  well 
known.  By  a strenuous  effort  Miss  Baylis  and  her 
colleagues  have  succeeded  in  producing  Shakespeare 
performances  and  operas,  continuously,  on  lines  artisti- 
cally right,  at  such  low  charges  that  every  section  of  the 
public  is  able  to  see  them.  So  warm  has  been  the  ap- 
preciation of  these  performances  that  it  is  certain  that 
their  cessation  would  be  regarded  as  a disaster  by  the 
people  generally,  and  not  least  by  the  Vic’s  many 
friends  in  the  Dominions  overseas.  It  is  to  avoid  the 
disaster  that  we  now  venture  to  appeal  to  you. 

The  Old  Vic  has  reached  a crisis  in  its  career.  Some 
time  ago  the  London  County  Council  warned  the 
management  that  it  must  put  its  house  structurally  in 
order.  The  building  is  an  old  one,  and  compliance  with 
the  County  Council’s  standard  will  mean  heavy  expense. 
The  County  Council  has  been  very  forbearing,  as  the 
Vic  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  with  lively  grati- 
tude. Now,  however,  the  time  has  come  when  these 
alterations  and  extensions  must  be  carried  out.  If  this 
is  not  done,  the  Vic’s  licence  may  be  in  serious  danger. 

As  it  happens,  the  building  is  so  placed  that  the  Vic 
cannot  extend  except  by  disturbing  its  neighbour,  the 
Morley  College.  Therefore,  the  Vic  must  provide  a 
new  home  for  that  institution.  A suitable  building  in 
the  near  neighbourhood  is  available  if  funds  can  be 
raised  to  acquire  it.  To  reinstate  the  Morley  College, 
and  to  make  the  necessary  alterations  and  extensions 
of  the  Vic  premises,  will  cost  about  £30,000.  Of  this 
sum  the  Vic  is  able  to  lay  its  hands  on  about  £10,000; 
for  the  remainder  it  must  look  to  the  interest  and 
generosity  of  the  public. 

In  asking  for  help  on  an  occasion  of  very  great  stress, 
we  feel  that  we  are  justified  in  appealing  not  only  to  the 
regular  friends  of  the  Vic  (who  certainly  will  not  fail  it), 
but  to  all  who  are  concerned  for  the  humanities.  The 
work  of  the  old  Vic  is  moral  and  spiritual,  no  less  than 
artistic,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  its  actual 
influence  for  good. 

Contributions  of  any  amount  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived, and  can  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Old  Vic 
Appeal  Fund,  Royal  Victoria  Hall,  Waterloo  Road, 
S.E.i.  Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  Sir  W.  P. 
Herringham  (Chairman  of  the  Governors). 

Yours  etc., 


H.  H.  Asquith 
L.  C.  F.  Cavendish 
Dunsany 
Herbert  Fisher 
John  W.  Gilbert 
A.  Bonar  Law 


W.  Manchester 
Arthur  Pinero 
Ethel  Smyth 
Cyril  Southwark 
J.  H.  Thomas 
Everard  G.  Thorne 


Reviews 

GAS  AND  DISARMAMENT 

The  Riddle  of  the  Rhine.  By  Victor  Lefebure.  Col- 
lins. 10s.  6d.  net. 

AT  the  moment  when  the  Conference  of  Powers  is 
meeting  at  Washington,  with  the  ostensible  pur- 
pose of  discussing  limitation  of  armaments,  Major  Lefe- 
bure’s  book  is  of  peculiar  interest  as  it  takes  the  wind 
out  of  the  sails  of  those  idealists  who  foresee  the  rapid 
consummation  of  a world  peace.  ‘ The  Riddle  of  the 
Rhine  ’ — though  one  could  hardly  guess  it  from  the 
title — presents  a complete  history  of  the  development 
of  chemical  warfare  in  all  its  aspects  and  concludes 
with  an  interesting  glimpse  into  the  future  and  a reas- 
oned argument  on  the  limitation  of  armaments  as 
applied  to  chemical  weapons.  The  author  has  excep- 
tional authority  for  his  task,  having  had  practical 
experience  of  the  subject,  first  with  a combatant 
gas  unit,  then  as  lias  on  officer  with  France  and  other 
allies,  and  later  assisting  Lord  Moulton  on  chemical 
matters  affecting  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  survey- 
ing the  chemical  munition  factories  of  the  Rhine. 

We  have  no  space  here  to  deal  with  the  actual  de- 
velopment of  gas  fighting  during  the  late  war,  the 
salient  facts  of  which  are  known  to  most  people.  The 
deeper  interest  of  the  book  lies  in  the  author’s  surmises 
on  the  future  and  his  views  on  disarmament.  For  several 
reasons  it  is  impossible  effectively  to  limit  the  produc- 
tion of  poison  gas.  Merely  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
specific  chemical  substances  in  warfare  is  almost  use- 
less, while  to  prohibit  their  manufacture  would  be  im- 
practicable, for  not  only  can  poison  gases  be  produced 
in  secret,  but  their  manufacture  is  intimately  bound 
up  with  the  production  of  various  commercial  commo- 
dities such  as  dyes,  medicinal  drugs  and  manures.  Even 
were  their  manufacture  prohibited  in  peace  time  the 
danger  would  be  in  no  way  eliminated,  for  every  com- 
mercial chemical  works  is  a potential  war  munition  fac- 
tory. Moreover,  the  early  processes  in  the  manufacture 
of  war  chemicals  are  identical  with  those  of  commercial 
products,  so  that  partial  manufacture  could  be  effected 
in  peace  time  and  the  substances  transmuted  into 
munitions  on  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  alternatives  to 
gases — explosives — are  entirely  dependent  for  their 
efficacy  upon  a “ projector  ” of  one  kind  or  another, 
whose  manufacture,  being  purely  a war  industry,  might 
feasibly  be  prevented;  but  experiments  were  directed 
during  and  since  the  war'  towards  the  employment  of 
gas  without  a projector.  The  difficulty  only  deepens 
when  we  reflect  that  all  explosives,  and  indeed  all 
weapons  except  the  bayonet,  are  to  a greater  or  less 
extent  dependent  upon  chemicals  for  their  usefulness. 

Where,  then,  lies  the  remedy  ? Major  Lefebure 
thinks,  and  we  agree,  that  it  is  unlikely  to  be  found  in 
the  international  sense  of  morality.  Indeed,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  gas  can  be  considered  more  immoral 
than  any  other  method  of  warfare.  War1  is  altogether 
immoral,  but  statistically  gas  has  been  proved 
“ slightly  less  atrocious  ” than  explosives.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  late  war  gas  produced  many  more  casual- 
ties than  explosives,  but  these  were  for  the  most  part 
only  temporary  cases.  Of  the  American  Army  engaged 
in  France  six  per  cent,  were  “ wounded  ” by  gas  and 
one  and  a half  per  cent,  by  high  explosives;  but  of  these 
gas  casualties  only  one  and  a half  per  cent,  were  fatal, 
while  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  casualties  from  all  causes 
was  thirty  per  cent.  These  figures  tend  to  prove  that 
while  gas  is  far  more  effective  than  explosive  it  is  con- 
siderably less  deadly.  A bayonet  wound  followed  by 
gangrene,  or  crushing  under  a tank,  are  surely  worse 
than  the,  generally,  temporary  effects  of  mustard  gas 
poisoning.  Major  Lefebure  claims  that  the  character 
of  the  war  became  more  humane  as  the  use  of  gas — 
and  with  it  the  perfecting  of  preventives — increased, 
and  that  future  wars  conducted  by  gas  weapons  may 
be  actually  less,  rather  than  more,  atrocious,  as  has 
been  tke  common  theory. 
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Conjecture  regarding  future  developments  is  fascinat- 
ing. The  author’s  conception  of  a chemical  that  would 
affect  the  equilibrium  of  the  human  body  and  render 
whole  armies  as  immobile  as  though  they  were  intoxi- 
cated, is  more  than  merely  fanciful;  but  the  plan  of 
projecting  a circle  of  poison  gas  into  the  air  to  prevent 
the  approach  of  aircraft  over  a prescribed  area  is  never 
likely  to  be  feasible  since  the  gas-cloud  would  drift 
away  too  quickly  in  the  wind.  Neutralisation  of  large 
ground-areas,  however,  is  extremely  probable  and  the 
author  forsees  a time  when  battles  will  be  fought  on 
land  as  at  sea,  by  fleets  of  enormous  gas-proof  tanks 
operating  in  a veritable  fog  of  chemicals  and  opening 
fire  at  a range  of  several  miles. 

Whatever  be  the  forms  taken  by  future  inventions, 
it  is  certain  that  gas  as  a weapon  of  war  will  be  increas- 
ingly employed  and  it  is  therefore  important  that  this 
country  should  be  fully  prepared  in  this  arm.  Major 
Lefebure  sees  in  the  huge  dye-industry  of  Germany  a 
dangerous  and  unchallenged  weapon  of  offence;  but  the 
only  remedy  he  can  offer  is  a “ redistribution  of  organic 
chemical  forces.”  How  that  is  to  be  effected  he  only 
hints;  but  evidently  he  considers  the  Safeguarding  of 
Industries  Act  an  important  step  in  the  right  direction. 


PRIOR  AND  HIS  POLITICS 
Matthew  Prior : A Study  of  his  Public  Career  and 
Correspondence.  By  L.  G.  Wickham  Legg. 
Cambridge  University  Press.  22s.  6d. 

THE  greater  part  of  this  book  is  to  be  commended 
chiefly  to  specialists  in  the  history  of  European 
diplomacy  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
and  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth.  An  interest  in 
Matthew  Prior  is  hardly  enough  to  carry  one  unflag- 
gingly  through  the  mass  of  details  with  which  England’s 
tortuous  foreign  policy  and  its  avowed,  half-avowed  and 
unavowed  agents  are  presented.  It  is  rather  as  though 
admirers  of  another  Matthew — a better  man  and  a 
better  poet  than  Prior — were  invited  to  read  his  reports 
as  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  to  study  in  detail  the  policy 
of  the  Board  of  Education  in  his  time.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  an  interest  in  the  quality  of  Prior’s  correspond- 
ence, but  we  cannot  think  it  very  considerable,  by 
no  means  agreeing  with  Mr.  Legg  that  he  is  “ in  the 
first  rank  of  our  letter  writers.”  He  writes  easily  and 
vigorously,  with  a sense  of  the  value  of  words,  but  his 
humour  is  rough  and  obvious  and  his  reflections  of 
small  account.  And  as  for  the  content  of  the  letters 
from  Holland  and  Paris  it  requires,  as  we  said, 
a reader  with  a special  knowledge  of  the  diplomatic 
period  to  be  interested  in  it  as  a rule : we  may 
indicate  later  where  the  more  general  reader  has 
his  chance.  This  is  not  to  criticize  the  book 
adversely.  Its  author  did  not  set  out  to  write 
a ‘ Life  ’ of  Prior,  but  to  illustrate  and  explain 
one  side  of  his  activities,  and  this  he  has  done 
with  expert  and  thorough  knowledge  and  very  great 
pains.  It  is  the  fact,  however,  that  only  in  a fraction 
of  the  book  will  the  reader  of  ordinary  culture  and  in- 
terest in  the  period  and  its  personages  find  much  to  en- 
tertain him. 

All  Prior’s  letters  as  Secretary  at  the  Hague  are  not 
worth  the  jolly  set  of  verses  he  wrote  there  describing  a 
holiday.  The  letters  increase  in  interest  when  he  was 
transferred  to  Paris  in  1698,  and  especially  so  in  re- 
gard to  his  observations  of  the  exiled  Court  at  St. 
Germains.  Prior  was  still  a Whig  and  not  a generous 
one. 

I faced  old  James  and  all  his  Court  the  other  day  at  St. 
Cloud.  Vive  Guillaume ! You  never  saw  such  a strange 
figure  as  the  old  bully  is,  lean,  worn  and  riv’led,  not  unlike 
Neal  the  projector;  the  Queen  looks  very  melancholy,  but 
otherwise  well  enough ; their  equipages  are  all  very  ragged 
and  contemptible. 

This  is  meanly  said,  but  it  is  Prior  at  his  best  as  a letter- 
writer.  On  another  occasion  he  went  out  of  his  way 
to  embarrass  the  young  Prince  of  Wales  by  his  pres- 
ence. One  notes  again  the  generosity  of  Louis  in  his 


attitude  to  the  exiles  : it  was,  of  course,  very  disagree- 
able to  William’s  emissaries.  There  is  an  interview 
with  Louis  in  which  that  monarch  carefully  refers  to 
“ ceux  qui  gouvement  V Angleterre.*’  This  was  later 
on,  in  Prior’s  second  mission  to  Paris,  shortly  before 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  when  he  was  a much  more  im- 
portant personage,  though  he  was  never,  it  seems,  fully 
trusted  by  his  employers.  We  have  not  space  to 
pursue  the  subject  of  his  diplomacy  or  that  of  his 
political  activities  at  home.  His  conversion  to 
Toryism  was  natural  enough  and  Mr.  Legg  makes  out 
a good  case  for  him  against  the  charge  of  ingratitude 
to  his  old  patron  Halifax.  Not  quite  so  good,  we 
think,  in  regard  to  the  Marlboroughs.  If  Prior  did 
not  write  against  them  in  The  Examiner,  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  those  who  did  and  he  was  in  receipt  of  a 
pension  from  the  Duke.  It  was  not  a clean  age,  to  be 
sure,  but  ours  is  not  free  from  that  sort  of  dirt,  either. 
We  were  disappointed,  by  the  way,  in  the  chapter 
headed  ‘ The  Feud  with  the  Duchess.’  The  great 
Sarah’s  invective  was  quite  mild  in  regard  to  Prior — 
for  her.  As  for  Prior’s  alleged  intriguing  with  St. 
Germains,  Mr.  Legg  again  makes  out  a good  case 
against  it,  but  after  all  better  men  than  Prior  did  so; 
he  was  severely  handled  by  George  the  First’s  ministers 
for  refusing,  or  being  unable,  to  give  away  his  friends. 

Apart  from  his  public  life  Mr.  Legg  does  not  tell  us 
very  much.  He  discusses  the  details  of  Prior’s  humble 
origin  and  so  forth  and  touches  with  reserve  on  his  dis- 
sipations. ‘‘Who  ‘ Chloe  ’ was,  or  whether  she  is  always 
the  same  person,  it  is  futile  to  enquire;  and  perhaps  we 
should  do  well  not  to  do  so,  for  Prior’s  tastes  were  mis- 
cellaneous, and  by  no  means  refined.”  Well,  well,  but 
such  enquiries  might  bring  to  light  something  more  in- 
structive than  diplomatic  details.  In  a last  chapter  he 
shows  us  Prior  comparatively  prosperous  and  happy, 
in  spite  of  ill-health,  and  enjoying  the  esteem  and  friend- 
ship of  Swift  and  Arbuthnot  and  others  of  that  fine 
company.  A pleasant  feature,  amid  much  that  is  other- 
wise, was  his  popularity  with  children,  and  his  friend 
Lord  Harley’s  daughter,  to  whom  he  wrote  some  of  the 
best  child’s  verses  ever  written,  said  he  “ made  him- 
self beloved  by  every  living  thing  in  the  house — master, 
child  and  servant,  human  creature  or  animal.”  It  is 
pleasant  to  leave  him  with  that  quotation.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  of  him  as  a poet  is  that  some  of  his 
lighter  verses  are  witty  and  amusing;  he  was  hardly 
remarkable  as  a diplomatist  except  for  being  a poet; 
as  a man  he  was  coarse,  cantankerous,  and  grasping. 
But  he  could  make  himself  loved — in  agreeable  sur- 
roundings and  when  he  had  what  he  wanted. 


DRUIDS  AND  PICTS 

Antiquities  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Dunecht.  By  the 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  G.  F.  Browne.  Cambridge 
University  Press.  63s.  net. 

THOSE  who  accompany  Bishop  Browne  on  his  tour 
of  the  stone  circles  of  Aberdeenshire  will  respect  if 
they  do  not  become  inspired  by  his  learning  and  en- 
thusiasm, and  they  will  certainly  find  his  reflexions  a 
good  deal  saner  and  more  digestible  than  those  to  which 
we  are  commonly  treated  by  writers  of  Druid  lore.  For 
ourselves  the  account  translated  in  the  present  volume 
from.  Caesar’ s ‘ Gallic  War  ’ stands  as  a piece  of  living 
and  evidently  reliable  testimony  in  these  matters  that 
is  worth  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  literature  of  the 
subject.  This,  together  with  a few  slight  but  valuable 
notices  to  be  found  here  and  there  in  Roman  literature, 
are  wisely  taken  by  the  Bishop  as  the  touchstone  upon 
which  all"  speculation  should  be  rigorously  tested. 

The  problem  as  to  the  period  at  which  these  monu- 
ments were  erected  is  that  which  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  stirs  the  curiosity  of  expert  and  layman  alike. 
Upon  this  question  the  writer  discreetly  assumes  a some- 
what non-committal  attitude.  We  would,  however, 
adventure  the  view  that  their  date  is  a good  deal  later 
than  is  often  believed.  It  is  clear  that  in  the 
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time  of  Caesar,  who  in  the  passage  referred  to  does 
not  make  any  mention  of  the  circles,  the  cult  of 
Druidism  was  the  established  religion  of  Britain.  How 
long  this  had  been  so  is  a matter  of  uncertainty,  but 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  construction  of  monuments  ex- 
hibiting in  the  main  so  great  a uniformity  of  character 
should  extend  over  any  considerable  period.  Ihe  fact, 
moreover,  of  the  use  by  the  Druids,  referred  to  by 
Caisar,  of  Greek  characters  for  business  and  other  pur- 
poses would  also  seem'  to  point  to  a relatively  late  date 
for  their  institutions  and  perhaps  to  their  development 
under  foreign  influence.  We  in  any  case  share  the 
writer’s  profound  mistrust  of  any  calculation  of  date 
based  upon  the  sidereal  alignment  of  stones,  and  we 
are  a little  surprised  at  the  prominence  given  in  his 
book  to  Sir  Norman  Lockyer’s  deductions  on  these 
lines,  which  as  he  justly  observes  “ would  appear  to 
postulate  too  long  a continuance  of  one  special  prac- 
tice.” 

What  appears  to  be  a survival  of  the  Druid  use  of 
Greek  letters  occurs  some  centuries  later  in  the  mys- 
terious inscription  engraved  upon  the  Newton  stone, 
the  interpretation  of  which  has  vexed  several  genera- 
tions of  experts,  and  is  dealt  with  at  some  length  by  the 
Bishop.  We  venture,  however,  to  suggest  that  a nol 
improbable  explanation  of  the  text  is  to  be  found  in  the 
actual  neighbourhood  of  the  stone.  The  legend  in 
question  consists  of  three  words,  the  first  of  which  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  a proper  name,  that  of  St. 
Woloch,  a Pictish  Saint  of  some  note  in  the  district, 
who  in  fact  is  the  patron  of  a neighbouring  church. 
Hard  by,  too,  we  chance  upon  the  place  name  “ Logie 
Coldstone,”  interpreted  as  meaning  “ Logie  the  place 
of  the  Assembly  (Coldys)  Stone.”  Herein  may  well  lie 
the  key  to  the  remaining  two  words  of  the  inscription, 
which  read  “ Xoyov  ir(?e)rp  ”;  so  that  the  whole  may 
be  taken  to  mean  “ Logie  the  place  of  the  (Assembly) 
Stone  dedicated  to  or  erected  in  honour  of  St.  Woloch,” 
“ Xoyov  ” being  a natural  transliteration  of  the  name 
“ Logie  ” or  “ Logy,”  a prevalent  one  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  “ aerp,”  a contraction  of  the  Greek 
aerpov  (stone).  It  would  further  appear  likely  that 
the  interlinear  text  in  an  unknown  script  has  a similar 
purport,  as  may  perhaps  be  the  case  too  with  the  Ogam 
inscription  cut  upon  the  edge  of  the  stone. 

The  use  of  Greek  characters  by  Druids  and  Piets 
may  conceivably  turn  out  to  have  a bearing  upon 
the  tradition  accepted  by  as  respectable  an  authority  as 
Bede,  by  which  these  latter  are  alleged  to  have  come 
“ in  long  ships  ” from  Scythia.  Although  in  the  ab- 
sence of  further  evidence  the  point  cannot  be  pressed, 
we  are  not  in  any  case  prepared  to  follow  without  ques- 
tion the  Bishop’s  assertion  that  “ The  interpreters  of 
Bede  naturally  have  to  understand  that  Bede  s Scythia 
from  which  they  came  in  ships,  must  have  been  some 
Scandinavian  land.”  The  Venerable  Bede  may  surely 
be  supposed  to  have  known  better  than  that  ! The 
symbol  of  the  elephant,  which  is  of  such  frequent  occur- 
rence on  Pictish  sculptured  stones,  is  one,  it  may  .be 
observed,  that  would  at  least  be  more  likely  to  derive 
from  a Scythian  than  a Scandinavian  people.  What- 
ever may  be  the  origin  of  the  device,  we  are  unable  to 
agree  with  Bishop  Browne  in  supposing  it  to  have 
arisen  out  of  mere  rumour  of  a solitary  elephant  stated 
to  have  been  brought  to  Britain  by  Caesar.  , The 
peculiar  nature  of  the  scroll  by  which  the  animal’s  gait 
is  suggested  in  these  sculptures  argues  a familiarity 
based  upon  much  closer  acquaintance. 


A LONDON  MOSAIC 

A London  Mosaic.  By  W.  L.  George,  with  pictures 
by  P-  Forbes-Robertson.  Collins.  15s.  net. 

PRESUMABLY  a number  of  people  will  be  found 
ready  to  exchange  fifteen  shillings  for  this  collec- 
tion of  sketches;  but  it  seems  rather  a high  price  to  pay 
for  the  sort  of  reading  that  is  abundantly  provided  by 
the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  It  is  bright,  crisply 


written  journalism,  but  it  does  not  rise  above  that  level. 
Mr.  W.  L.  George  has  not  (indeed  he  disowns  having) 
any  curious  recondite  knowledge  of  London.  With  a 
word  of  derision  for  the  “ passionate  Baedekers  ” of 
Mr.  Lucas  and  others,  he  proceeds  to  tell  us  the  things 
that  most  of  us  know  already,  and  we  follow  him  with 
that  kind  of  lazy  interest  with  which  we  read  in  the 
evening  newspaper  of  the  hot  afternoon  which  we  have 
ourselves  just  experienced.  We  are  reminded  that 
we  can  get  a fair  lunch  at  Veirey’s,  and  clean  service 
at  moderate  charges  in  the  Strand  Corner  House ; that 
there  are  restaurants  in  Soho  called  the  Chantecler, 
Brice’s,  and  the  Petit  Riche;  that  such  places  have  a 
way  of  deteriorating  once  they  have  achieved  popu- 
larity; that  the  Carlton  is  smarter  than  the  Savoy;  and 
so  on.  We  are  taken  to  the  Caffi  Royal  (what  an  ad- 
venture !)  and  informed  that  it  has  been  frequented  by 
Epstein,  Augustus  John  and  Wyndham  Lewis.  There 
are  certain  observations  on  obscurer  parts  of  the  town, 
but  none  of  a very  illuminating  character.  Where  an 
author  has  no  more  to  tell  his  readers  than  this,  he 
must,  to  justify  his  discovery  of  the  familiar,  succeed 
in  creating  a series  of  vivid  pictures  and  personal  im- 
pressions. Mr.  Thomas  Burke,  for  instance,  to  whom 
Mr.  George  makes  only  casual  reference,  has  been  over 
all  this  ground  (and  a great  deal  more)  quite  recently. 
But  Mr.  Burke  manages  to  throw  a strange  veil  of 
poetry  over  nearly  everything  he  writes,  whether  he  is 
describing  Regent  Street  or  Pennyflelds.  ‘ Nights  in 
Town  ’ can  indisputably  be  classified  as  belles  lettres j 
‘ A London  Mosaic  ’ cannot. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  many  critical  and  satirical  pas- 
sages in  these  essays,  but  they  are  not  very  striking  or 
suggestive.  The  author  proclaims  that  admiration  for 
the  older  type  of  music-hall  performance  which  has  been 
regarded  as  evidence  of  a robust  artistic  taste  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  at  least;  but  nowadays  so  many 
people  of  all  classes  unaffectedly  enjoy  Ernie  Mayne 
and  Sam  Mayo,  Marie  Lloyd  and  Nellie  Wallace,  that 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  taking  up  an  argumentative 
attitude  on  the  subject  of  their  talents.  So,  again, 
with  Charlie  Chaplin,  who  is  as  greatly  reverenced  by 
many  Hampstead  persons  in  sage-green  jibbas  or  home- 
woven  tweed  suits  as  by  the  children  in  the  front  rows 
of  the  Strutton  Ground  cinema.  But  this  challenging 
frame  of  mind  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  George  through- 
out the  volume.  Once  again  the  English,  particularly 
the  middle-aged  English,  are  pilloried  as  a pack  of  dull 
fools,  educated  at  loathsome  public  schools  and  univer- 
sities stinking  of  antiquity,  devoid  of  all  taste,  perpetu- 
ally on  the  puritanical  search  for  vice,  which,  it  seems, 
does  not  exist  in  London,  at  any  rate  in  a deliberate 
form.  Of  this  fact  the  author  was  convinced  after  an 
exploratory  expedition  to  the  Strand,  Waterloo  Road, 
Bloomsbury  and  Pimlico.  Goodness  knows  what  he 
expected  to  see,  for,  after  all,  the  laws  of  public  decency 
are  enforced  in  all  civilised  cities;  but  plainly  he  re- 
garded his  experience  as  further  proof  of  the  hypo- 
critical pruriency  of  his  fellow-townsmen.  One  be- 
comes a little  weary  of  this  threadbare  carping  and 
sneering  and  didacticism.  A little  of  the  pride  and 
pleasure  that  French  writers  so  commonly  take  in  their 
capital  and  its  inhabitants  would  make  a refreshing 
change.  But  one  recognises  that  it  is  difficult  for  an 
author  to  suffer  the  ordinary  herd  gladly  when  he  him- 
self is  endowed  with  perception  of  such  lightning  swift- 
ness that  he  has  always  been  able,  for  example,  imme- 
diately to  sympathise  with  each  new  school  of  painting 
— an  art  other  than  his  own — as  it  came  along.  Monet, 
Gauguin,  Matisse,  Marinetti,  Wadsworth,  cubists, 
imagists  or  vorticists,  presented  few  difficulties  to  Mr. 
George.  This  is  an  enviable  and  admirable  gift  to 

possess.  , 

Of  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson’ s pictures  we  offer  no  tech- 
nical criticism.  They  are  stated  to  interpret  perfectly 
the  mood  of  the  book.  It  may  be  so;  for  they  seein  to 
miss  all  the  romance  with  which  the  lover  of  London 
clothes  his  great,  incomprehensible,  perpetually  sur- 
prising home. 
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DICKENSIAN 

The  Inns  and  Taverns  of  ' Pickwick.1  By  B.  W. 
Matz.  With  31  Illustrations.  Cecil  Palmer. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

MR.  MATZ,  a leading  Dickensian,  has  investigated 
all  the  inns  and  taverns  of  ‘ Pickwick.’  It  has 
been  done  before,  but  the  faithful  will  be  glad  to  have  it 
all  in  one  volume,  with  illustrations  and  the  research 
that  befits  the  subject.  Mr.  Matz  should,  however, 
have  taken  more  pains  with  his  writing.  He  lacks  the 
compactness  in  composition  which  Dickens  advised,  and 
should  have  avoided  clumsy  sentences  like  this  about  the 
“ Spaniards  ” house  on  Hampstead  Heath: 

To  such  a fine  Londoner  as  Dickens,  who  must  have  known 
it  and  his  history  thoroughly,  it  is  a little  surprising  that  it 
does  not  figure  more  prominently  in  his  writings  than  it  does. 
If  Dickens  did  not  make  enough  of  the  “ Spaniards,” 
Shakespeare  was  still  worse  : he  made  nothing  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  We  suppose  that  Mr.  Matz  does  not 
lack  gusto,  but  it  is  not  suggested  by  many  of  his  com- 
monplace phrases.  The  rage  for  identifying  places  and 
characters  in  Dickens  is  amazing,  and  supported  by 
Americans  who  come  over  to  discover  details  about 
English  authors  which  we  could  not  guess  or  do  not 
care  to  know.  It  does  not  follow  that  Dickens  always 
had  some  prototype  in  his  mind  and  was  careful  to  re- 
produce it  accurately.  He  strove  to  be  an  artist,  not 
an  archaeological  museum.  Even  when  he  was  vague 
on  purpose,  as  in  his  description  of  the  town  of  Eatan- 
swill,  the  discreditable  associations  have  been  eagerly 
disputed  by  rival  claimants.  Sudbury  now  triumphantly 
claims  the  election  scenes  in  ‘ Pickwick.’  It  did  not,  we 
believe,  contain  a large  body  of  free  and  independent 
voters,  but  we  happen  to  know  that  shortly  after  ‘ Pick- 
wick ’ was  written,  the  “honorarium”  presented  to 
them  by  their  new  M.P.  was  £13,500. 

The  hearty  eating  of  our  forefathers  is  not  so  much 
practised  as  it  was,  and  the  English  figure  has  im- 
proved, while  the  inns  which  Dickens  described  as 
“ noble  places  ” need  some  of  his  imagination  to  re- 
paint therm.  The  Bull  at  Rochester  remains  pictur- 
esque inside  with  its  staircase  and  ball-room,  but  the 
room  seems  small  for  the  crowd  of  people  who  enliv- 
ened it  in  ‘ Pickwick.’  The  Bull  is  still  solid  and  com- 
fortable, except  that  the  trains  rattle  by  near  enough 
to  destroy  the  effect  of  good  beds.  But  the  place  is 
distinctly  not  gay.  Gaiety  has  become  suspect  in  these 
days : 

Plain  living  and  high  drinking  are  no  more. 

Yet  the  Bull  offers,  if  we  remember  right,  a tremendous 
compliment  to  the  vitality  of  Dickens’s  characters.  A 
room  is  described  as  “ slept  in  by  Mr.  Winkle  and 
Queen  Victoria.”  The  fancy  of  the  novelist  comes 
first. 

Mr.  Matz  has  not  read  his  proofs  carefully.  Four 
nouns  are  followed  by  a verb  in  the  singular  on  p.  4. 

‘ Collin’s  Ode  ’ (p.  35)  lacks  a letter.  Mr.  Tupman 
wrote  at  the  Leather  Bottle  (p.  76)  of  “ that  world 
which  has  become  odious  to  me.”  The  passages  in  the 
Great  White  Horse,  Ipswich,  were  “ tortuous  ” surely, 
not  “ torturous  ” (pp.  130,  133);  Mr.  Pickwick  ordered 
“ Chops  and  Tomata  Sauce  and  the  defeated  “ coal- 
heaver  ” was  not  a “ coachheaver.  ” We  learn  with 

some  apprehension  that  Mr.  Percy  FitzGerald  is  “ the 
greatest  authority  on  ‘ The  Pickwick  Papers,’  ” for  the 
last  book  of  his  on  the  subject  that  we  read  teemed  with 
mistakes.  Mr.  Matz  seems  somewhat  disturbed  at 
Dickens’s  “ tendency  to  underestimate  the  value  of  his 
most  popular  book.”  But  Dickens  improved  in  style 
as  he  went  on,  dropping  that  use  of  facetious  para- 
phrase which  is  tedious  in  ‘ Sketches  by  Boz  ’ and  not 
always  prepossessing  in  ‘ Pickwick.’ 


A BIG  BUSINESS  MAN 

D.  A.  Thomas,  Viscount  Rhondda.  By  His  Daughter 
and  Others.  Longmans.  21s.  net. 

IT  was  a mistaken  diffidence  on  Lady  Rhondda’s  part 
that  made  her  in  preparing  this  book  rely  so  much 
upon  the  work  of  others  and  that  kept  her  from  rewrit- 


ing and  revitalising  their  contributions  in  her  own  way. 
The  Life  of  her  father  would  then  have  been  a real 
book  instead  of  a biographical  Clapham  Junction  of 
abrupt  changes  and  tangential  departures;  and  if  any- 
thing" thereby  had  been  lost  to  the  fulness  of  the  record 
it  would  have  been  more  than  made  good  by  the  corm- 
panionship  from  cover  to  cover1  of  a known  style  and 
a fixed  point  of  view.  As  it  is,  the  reader  is  jerked  from 
Lady  Rhondda  to  Mr.  Llewelyn  Williams,  from  Mr. 
Williams  to  Mr.  David  Evans,  from  Mr.  Evans  to  Sir 
W.  Beveridge,  Sir  E.  Gonner  and  Mr.  Clynes,  and  for 
a time  is  even  precipitated  into  the  arms  of  Mr.  Harold 
Begbie.  The  strain  of  all  these  buffetings  is  consider- 
able; one  reaches  one’s  destination  at  last,  but  some- 
what bruised  and  bewildered.  Moreover  not  all  of  the 
collaborators  whom  Lady  Rhondda  has  called  in  are  a 
positive  help.  Mr.  Llewlyn  Williams,  for  instance,  in 
his  chapters  on  Lord  Rhondda’s  political  life  drearily 
digs  up  the  Welsh  committee-room  wranglings  of  thirty 
years  ago  and  seems  more  bent  on  scoring  a point 
against  Mr.  Lloyd  George  than  on  illuminating  his 
subject;  and  there  is  something  more  than  reluctancy 
in  the  three  chapters,  from  three  separate  hands,  given 
up  to  Lord  Rhondda’s  work  at  the  Ministry  of  Food. 
Happily  the  biggest  part  of  the  book,  Lady  Rhondda’s 
own,  is  by  far  the  best.  Written  with  a sort  of  natural, 
if  unpractised,  competence  and  in  a spirit  of  affectionate 
but  wholly  clear-eyed  discrimination,  it  paints  her  father 
just  as  so  strong  a personality  would  have  wished  to 
have  been  painted  exactly  as  he  was.  There  emerges 
a sturdy  and  engaging  figure  of  what  the  Americans, 
who  saw  in  him  on  the  spot  a spiritual  kinsman,  would 
call  “ the  Big  Business  Magnate.”  Lord  Rhondda  had 
vision,  speculative  pluck,  a quick  power  of  judging  men 
and  situations,  and  the  habit  of  ruthless  industry;  and 
he  found  in  business  the  adventure  and  romance,  and 
the  chance  to  exercise  every  faculty  he  possessed,  which 
he  looked  for  in  vain  in  politics.  As  a member  of  Par- 
liament he  was  a failure;  men  of  his  constructive  and 
unsentimental  instincts  have  rarely  the  patience  or  the 
pliancy  for  success  at  Westminster.  But  as  a com- 
pany director,  as  a planner  of  great  consolidations,  and 
as  the  chief  executive  of  the  undertakings  he  had 
created  he  was  quite  in  the  first  rank.  He  brought  to 
the  problems  and  opportunities  of  business  that  imag- 
inative common-sense  which  is  the  essence  of  states- 
manship; and  his  gift  both  for  giving  and  inspiring  con- 
fidence was  on  the  grand  scale.  His  work  at  the  Min- 
istry of  Food  and  his  success  in  speeding  up  the  supply 
of  munitions  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  will 
always  and  deservedly  give  him  a high  place  among  the 
Britons  who  definitely  contributed  to  victory;  and  there 
was  a human,  a very  human,  side  to  him  which  Lady 
Rhondda  depicts,  in  all  its  heartiness  and  limitations, 
with  a fidelity  of  candour  and  understanding  only  pos- 
sible, perhaps,  to  a daughter.  A world  of  Lord 
Rhonddas  would  be  an  arid  place;  but  all  Britain 
would  have  been  the  poorer  without  this  one. 


THROUGH  LIGHTEST  AFRICA 

Among  the  Hill-folk  of  Algeria.  By  M.  W.  Hilton- 
Simpson.  Fisher  Unwin.  21s.  net. 

II  has  long  been  a commonplace  of  geography  that 
the  true  Africa  begins  at  the  Sahara.  Within  the 
last  fifty  years  it  has  become  a political  principle  under 
cover  of  which  the  Barbary  States  are  once  more  the 
annexe  of  Europe  as  they  were  under  the  Roman 
Empire.  Algeria  provides  the  most  interesting  illustra- 
tion, for  here  the  poilu  marching  over  Roman  roads  is 
still  technically  in  France,  and  in  native  eyes  any 
European  is  still  a “ Roman.”  Above  all  there  is  an 
ethnic  connection  demonstrated  by  the  fair  hair  and  blue 
eyes  of  the  Berber.  But  racial  affinity,  as  late  years 
have  shown,  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  presence  of 
sympathy,  and  three  times  now  in  her  history  has 
Algeria  been  occupied.  The  hills  have  always  been  the 
refuge  of  the  disinherited  and  it  is  from  the  hills  whose 
southern  bluffs  are  washed  by  the  sea  of  sand  that  the 
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Berber  has  looked  down  disdainfully  on  Roman,  Arab 
and  French  invasion. 

Captain  Hilton-Simpson  has  made  three  journeys  into 
the  Aurfes  mountains  to  study  Berber  culture  and  bring 
back  specimens  for  the  Pitt-Rivers  Museum  in  Oxford. 
And  this  volume,  like  many  modern  books  of  travel,  is 
the  by-product  of  more  strictly  anthropological  work. 
The  hill-country  he  describes  is  visible  from  the  tourist- 
centre  of  Biskra  and  has  succumbed  to  the  influence  of 
European  civilization  sufficiently  to  provide  studies  in 
profiteering  of  a radiant  impudence.  But  it  is  a bourne 
which  few  travellers  have  penetrated  and  Captain  Hilton 
Simpson,  as  far  asi  can  be  ascertained,  is  the  first  to 
write  a full,  true  and  particular  account  of  it.  When 
the  Arabs  imposed  their  religion  on  the  Berbers,  they 
did  not  succeed  in  imposing  their  manners  at  the  same 
time.  As  a result  the  Berber  attitude  to  women  is  a 
little  less  outrageous.  It  is  true  that  the  failure  to 
produce  male  offspring  means  that  the  offender  is  sent 
back  to  her  mother’s  house  where  she  spends  the  rest 
of  her  existence  in  contumely.  But,  unlike  the  Arab, 
the  Berber  husband  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  pre- 
face any  mention  of  the  word  “woman  with  the  same 
apologetic  formula  as  he  uses  in  connection  with  the 
abominated  pig-  He  even  allows  his  women  folk  to 
appear  in  public  places,  if  it  be  strictly  necessary.  The 
relations  between  the  French  authorities  and  the  natives 
are  based  on  mutual  toleration  and  though  an  occa- 
sional assassination  would  indicate  the  survival  of  some 
resentment  the  natives  are  quite  ready  to  volunteer  for 
patrol  and  escort  duties,  and  many  of  them  found  their 
way  to  France  during  the  war.  An  interesting  chapter 
is  devoted  to  native  surgery,  in  connection  with  which 
the  hill-folk  maintain  a conspiracy  of  jealous  silence. 
The  implements  employed  are  disconcertingly  rude  and 
their  manipulation  is  marked  by  a bland  simplicity.  No 
anaesthetics  are  used  and  yet  they  have  successfully  and 
for  long  braved  the  hazards  even  of  trepanning,  with  a 
confidence  which  European  surgeons  have  only  lately 
displayed.  The  services  of  the  French  military  surgeons 
are  rarely  accepted,  particularly  as  the  true  believer 
would  rather  die  than  submit  to  any  amputation. 

Islam  believes  in  one  God  but  many  demons,  and  the 
local  witches  derive  a steady  income  from  the  manufac- 
ture of  love-philtres  for  desperate  women  who  wish  to 
attract  masculine  affection  or  to  revenge  themselves  on 
those  who  have  despised  and  rejected  them.  Captain 
Hilton-Simpson  considers  it  possible  that  the  tourist  and 
sportsman  will  betake  himself  to  the  Aures  country  now 
that  communications  are  rapidly  improving.  Those  to 
whom  Berkshire  foxes  or  Scottish  deer  are  unexciting 
game  will  find  the  appendices  to  this  book  invaluable  for 
the  pursuit  of  the  wild  Barbary  sheep. 


AN  END  AND  A BEGINNING 
A Briton  in  America-  By  Harold  Spender.  Heine- 
mann.  8s.  6d.  net. 

Abraham  Lincoln.  By  Frank  Ilsley  Paradise.  Mills 
and  Boon.  5s.  net. 

WE  are  a little  tired  of  the  Briton  on  Broad- 
way, especially  when,  like  Mr.  Spender,  he  is 
a member  of  an  official  mission.  He  is  apt  to  be 
commonplace,  if  only  because  his  experiences  are  the 
same  as  those  of  hundreds  of  his  predecessors.  He  is 
always  overwhelmed  with  hospitality,  and  goes 
through  the  recognized  emotions  with  his  note-book  in 
hand  emerging  at  the  end  with  vivid  memories  of  food, 
sky-scrapers,  Niagara  Falls,  headlines,  sleeping-cars 
sweet  potatoes,  Japan  and  prohibition.  However,  1 
there  is  nothing  very  new  about  Mr.  Spender  s book, 
it  is  at  least  sound,  and  sums  up  very  happily  a large 
concensus  of  opinion.  Especially  are  we  grateful  for 
his  bold  facing  of  the  fact  that  America  has  returned, 
for  good  or  ill,  to  her  policy  of  isolation  from  European 
affairs.  For  this  isolation  he  gives  two  simple  but 
profound  reasons.  One  of  them  is  the  hatred  of 
American  women  for  any  policy  which  may  involve 


their  sons  in  war.  “ They  have  made  up  their  minds 
that  their  boys  shall  not  pay  another  trip  to  Europe — 
not  if  they  can  help  it.”  For  their  fear  is  not  only  of 
death  and  wounds.  They  accuse  Europe  of  having 
polluted  their  boys  with  drink  and  disease.  “ It  is  in 
part  a great  moral  alienation — this  drawing  away  from 
Europe.  ” 

With  the  other  reason — the  German  and  Irish 
influence — Mr.  Spender  deals  more  fully.  To  the 
Englishman  who  is  apt  to  belittle  the  power  of  Irish 
opinion  in  America,  this  book  will  come  as  a revelation. 
For  in  the  United  States  there  are  20,000,000  men  and 
women  of  Irish  descent,  many  of  them  with  bitter 
memories  of  hardship.  Of  these  persons  5,000,000  are 
voters.  We  know  well  how  English  parties  cater  for 
the  Irish  vote.  “ Multiply  that  vote  ten  times,  inten- 
sify the  party  atmosphere  twenty  times,  and  you  have 
the  situation  here.”  What  is  to  be  the  end  of  it  all? 
An  accentuated  isolation,  or  a closer  comradeship? 
Mr.  Spender  wrote  his  book  a year  ago,  but  the 
situation  is  unchanged.  And  though  he  is  an  optimist 
and  a staunch  Anglo-American,  he  does  not  attempt  to 
give  a final  answer  to  the  problem.  “ The  Americans 
have  laughed  at  those  who  told  them  that  if  Europe 
starved  they  would  suffer.”  But  they  are  already 
feeling  the  wind  from  the  east.  Will  they  realise  the 
meaning  of  these  things  before  it  is  too  late?  Or  will 
they  continue  to  go  on  their  own  course  until  the 
shadow  from  Europe  falls  across  the  Atlantic  and 
wraps  them  also  in  its  gloom? 

It  is  a relief  to  turn  from  this  record  of  chaos  and 
disillusion  to  the  story  of  that  man  whose  dreams  of 
the  ultimate  destiny  of  his  country  have  yet  to  be 
fulfilled.  Lincoln,  too,  as  this  admirable  text-book  so 
clearly  shows,  had  his  doubts  and  his  despondencies, 
but  he  triumphed  over  them  by  his  fearlessness  and  his 
faith.  The  difference  between  the  triumph  of  Lincoln 
and  the  failure  of  Wilson  is  the  difference  between  the 
beginning  of  the  war  and  the  end  of  the  peace.  For 
it  was  only  at  the  end  of  the  civil  war  that  the  full 
glory  of  the  triumph  was  realised,  and  it  was  only  at 
the  end  of  the  world-peace  that  men  understood  how 
far  were  they  from  realising  the  ideals  they  had  so 
loudly  lauded. 


THE  END  OF  FOX-HUNTING 

The  Sport  of  Our  Ancestors.  By  Lord  Willoughby  de 
Broke.  With  Illustrations  by  G.  D.  Armour. 
Constable.  21s.  net. 

For  I looked  into  its  pages,  and  I read  the  book  of  fate, 
And  saw  fox-hunting  abolished  by  an  order  from  the  State. 

Lord  Willoughby  de  broke,  addressing  a 

political  audience  before  the  war,  was  interrupted 
by  a Socialist  with  the  question  : “ And  what  might 
be  the  principal  industry  in  your  part  of  the  world?’’ 
“ Fox-hunting,”  he  replied,  or  perhaps  “ Fox-’untin,” 
for  a Victorian  M.F.H.  was  too  technical  to  pronounce 
his  “ g’s.”  The  audience  cheered  to  the  echo.  The 
answer  was  the  answer  the  heckler  desired,  but  he 
wanted  it  as  a confession,  not  a boast,  proving  his 
psychological  ignorance.  Was  there  ever  a hunting 
man  or  woman  who  did  not  boast  with  Jorrocks  that 
’untin’  was  “ the  sport  o’  kings  ”? 

Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke  so  boasts,  as  do  all  the 
stirring  writers,  White  Melville,  Beckford  and  Nimrod, 
whose  best  pieces  fill  this  attractive  anthology.  But 
though  the  bulk  of  the  book’  is  quotation,  the  value  of 
it  lies  chiefly  in  what  Lord  Willoughby  himself  has 
written.  He  is  politician  and  huntsman,  both.  He 
was  born  at  a date  and  in  a position  which  has  allowed 
him  to  enjoy  the  very  cream  of  Jorrocks’s  England, 
and  a form  of  semi-feudal  country  life  without  parallel 
in  any  other  country  or  time.  He  has  put  together 
his  book  after  seeing  trains,  motor  cars,  tarred  roads, 
artificial  manure,  barbed  wire,  democracy  and  taxation 
combine  in  revolution  against  the  good  old  time ; and 
like  Mr.  Bromley  Davenport  before  him,  he  guesses 
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and  fears  that  fox-hunting- — the  flourish  set  on  that 
departing  culture — will  be  presently  “ abolished  by  an 
order  from  the  State.”  So  he  writes  almost  with  the 
detachment  of  a historian  to  record  the  golden  age  and 
its  extinction. 

The  short  reign  of  that  popular  monarch  [King  Edward 
VII]  witnessed  the  final  flicker  of  the  luxury  and  leisure  that 
had  for  so  many  generations  made  the  life  of  comfortable 
England  in  the  country  the  easiest  of  all  [the?]  forms  of 
existence  that  this  planet  has  produced. 

His  considered  opinion  appears  to  be  that  our  squire 
grandfathers  born,  say,  in  1810,  lived  in  the  heart  of  the 
golden  age.  His  summary  has  real  historical  value 
and  interest;  and  we  should  have  liked  more  of  it,  with 
less  quotation,  though  doubtless  such  a criticism  is 
what  the  logician  would  call  an  ignoratio  elenchi ; for 
the  aim  of  the  book  is  anthological. 

The  historical  value  is . the  product  of  very  special 
knowledge  in  the  author.  He  knows  the  little  things 
that  colder  and  more  academic  historians  are  too 
ignorant — may  one  say  too  stuffy? — to  record.  He 
can  tell  us  just  when  the  faster  hounds  were  bred  and 
the  thoroughbred  ousted  the  slow  old  hunter.  It  is  a 
profound  historical  observation  that  “ John  Gilpin  must 
have  been  in  a nice  mess  before  he  reached  Ware.” 
It  would  take  your  bookish  historian  a long  time  to 
discover  the  true  reason  for  Gilpin’s  state.  It  is,  that 
clipping  machines  had  not  then  been  invented. 

The  book  has  the  “ luxury  deare  ” proper  to  its 
theme  : big  pages,  big  type,  and  generous  illustrations 
by  Mr.  Armour,  of  which  those  in  colour  are  more 
than  those  in  line. 


The  Sea  Traders.  By  Archibald  Hurd.  Cassell. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

THERE  is  no  lack  of  books  about  the  mercantile 
marine,  its  small  beginnings  and  its  mighty  expan- 
sion, but  there  was  room  for  another  with  the  par- 
ticular merits  of  Mr.  Hurd’s  attractive  volume.  These 
merits  include  a comprehensive  view  of  the  subject,  a 
judicious  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  facts  pre- 
sented, and  a good  straightforward  narrative  style, 
well  suited  to  the  theme.  One  of  its  best  features  is 
the  account  given  of  the  lives  of  such  men  as  Colston 
and  Paterson  of  Bristol,  Thomas  Johnson  and  John 
Gladstone  of  Liverpool,  Alexander  Henry  of  Man- 
chester, William  Elphinstone  and  Patrick  Colquhoun 
of  Glasgow,  who  laid  the  trade  foundations  upon  which 
the  great  shipowning  enterprises  of  the  nineteenth 
century  were  based.  Oddly  enough,  Mr.  Hurd  makes 
no  mention  at  all  of  the  construction  and  subsequent 
development  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  surely  the 
most  conspicuous  example  in  our  time  of  what  he  him- 
self calls  the  “ sea-sense  ” of  the  English  people,  and 
of  that  kind  of  daring  but  well-calculated  enterprise 
by  which  alone  we  can  hope  as  a nation  worthily  to 
carry  on  the  great  traditions  of  our  island  race. 

Fiction 

For  Ale  Alone.  By  Andr6  Corthis.  Allen  & Unwin. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

FEW  affectations  in  which  authorship  are  so  irri- 
tating as  that  common  one  in  which  the 
author  protests  throughout  the  opening  pages  that 
nobody  is  ever  to  read  his  book  but  himself — 
“ only  the  flames  will  ever  see  these  pages, 
with  their  blue-ruled  squares,  after  my  writing 
has  covered  them  ” — leaving  the  reader  to  assume  that 
in  the  very  nick  of  time  a publisher  has  burst  roaring 
into  the  room,  and  rescued  the  pages  from  between 
the  very  bars  of  the  grate.  But  ‘ For  Me  Alone,’ 
translated  from  the  French  of  Andr6  Corthis,  partly 
compensates  us  for  this  initial  priggishness  by  a neatly 
ironic  theme  in  which  the  young  wife  of  a provincial 
doctor  sacrifices  everything  for  her  husband,  and  even 
learns  to  love  him,  because  she  believes  that  in  a 
passion  of  jealousy  on  her  behalf  he  has  murdered  one 


of  his  most  influential  patients.  It  is  only  after  they 
have  been  in  exile  at  Avignon  for  several  nightmare 
weeks  that  she  discovers  her  grotesque  mistake  : the 
little  doctor’s  sudden  flight  and  dark  restless  anguish 
were  due  solely  to  his  fussy  self-important  fears  that 
he  had  bungled  the  case  and  so  exposed  himself  to  the 
ridicule  of  his  native  town. 

The  pair  return  to  Lagarde  and  prosper  in  a small 
way.  And  Madame  presumably  occupies  her  spare 
time  by  writing  these  reminiscences,  which  no  eye  but 
her  own  will  ever  peruse.  The  doctor  is  excellently 
pricked  out  for  our  amused  edification,  with  tiny 
malicious  stabs  of  the  needle.  And  the  atmosphere  of 
the  French  country  town  is  also  convincing.  It  is 
only  when  Alv6re  Gourdon  reveals  to  us  at  great  length 
her  own  soul  and  sensibilities  that  we  are  so  bored 
as  to  think  approvingly  of  those  two  British  schoolboys 
viewing  an  incomparable  sunset  on  the  Alps  : “ Not 
bad,  that.”  “ Well,  but  you  needn’t  rave  about  it 
like  a bally  poet  !” 


TorquiTs  Success.  By  Muriel  Hine.  John  Lane. 
7s.  fid.  net. 

PUBLISHERS,  as  a general  thing,  cut  a poor  figure 
in  novels.  At  the  worst,  they  are  a crew  of  rapaci- 
ous blood-suckers,  preying  on  picturesquely  emaciated 
genius;  at  the  best,  convivial  tradesmen,  devoid  of 
literary  taste,  foisting  bad  books  on  the  public,  like 
patent  medicines,  by  the  power  of  advertisement.  Tor- 
quil  was  lucky  enough  to  find  a publisher  of  quite  a 
Efferent  stamp — one  who  was  blessed  with  a pretty 
wife,  in  whose  sole  charge  he  sent  ill  and  impoverished 
authors  for  holidays  in  the  south  of  France;  who  gave 
large  advances  on  royalties  to  new  writers,  lost  money 
over  their  work  by  freely  advertising  it,  and  generally 
showed  himself  to  be  their  guide  and  friend.  It  was 
only  to  be  expected  that  the  good  man  should  be  re- 
paid with  ingratitude,  and  that  of  the  hero  of  this  tale 
so  shocked  him'  that  it  contributed  to  his  untimely 
death.  If  Mr.  Merrlman,  pleasant  fellow,  puts  some 
little  strain  on  the  reader’s  credulity,  his  young  wife  is 
naturally,  and  Torquil  himself  exceedingly  well,  done. 
Most  people  have  met  creatures  of  this  kind,  in  the 
world  of  art  and  elsewhere,  and  been  both  attracted  and 
repelled  by  them — ridiculously  vain,  cold-hearted, 
egotistic,  shifty,  snobbish  under  a loud  pretence  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood,  ungrateful,  caddish  when  annoyed, 
apparently  devoid  of  every  generous  instinct,  and  yet, 
with  their  liveliness,  their  sense  of  beauty  and  the  very 
irresponsibility  of  their  behaviour,  oddly  engaging. 
Miss  Hine  has  made  a real  success  of  her  hero;  but 
most  of  the  remaining  characters  are  nothing  out  of  the 
way.  Whenever  Fiammetta,  the  rich  girl  whom  he 
marries,  comes  on  the  scene,  staginess  enters  with  her. 
But  the  portrait  of  Torquil,  and  Miss  Hine’s  picturesque 
and  enthusiastic  style,  are  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  a good  deal  of  artificiality  and  burlesque,  and  leave 
a solid  balance  in  the  author’s  favour. 


Where  the  Pavement  Ends.  By  John  Russell.  Thorn- 
ton Butterworth.  8s.  net. 

TO  hail  in  the  author  of  these  remarkable  stories  a 
second  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  has,  we  believe,  been 
established  among  critics  as  a safe  and  pious  proceed- 
■ng.  And  indeed  the  comparison  has  at  first  sight  much 
plausibility.  There  is  the  same  vivid  and  picturesque 
writing,  the  same  choice  of  strange  and  fascinating 
subjects,  the  same  gift  for  suggesting  an  atmosphere, 
true  or  not  to  facts  (a  point  on  which  few  of  us  are 
qualified  to  pronounce)  but  eminently  satisfying  to  our 
sense  of  fitness.  Yet  there  is  a marked  difference, 
best  summarised  perhaps  by  the  conjecture  that  Mr. 
Russell  is  less  of  a pessimist  than  the  Mr.  Kipling  of 
* Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills.’  He  seems  never  to 
despair  of  humanity,  and  is  always,  though  unobtru- 
sively, on  the  side  of  the  angels.  Even  that  terrible 
study,  * The  Fourth  Man,’  the  most  powerful  perhaps 
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in  the  book,  may  be  held  to  record  a triumph  for 
righteousness.  For  the  three  villains  of  superior  race, 
one  almost  a genius,  perish  entirely  through  their  lack 
of  good  faith  to  each  other,  and  their  inhuman  cruelty 
to  the  unoffending  black  comrade  who  has  it  in  his 
power  to  save  their  lives.  ‘ The  Red  Mark  ’ again,  a 
most  skilfully  imagined  story,  confronts  us  with  the 
problem  of  a second  generation  such  as  is  likely  to  arise 
in  a convict  settlement  where  marriages  are  encour- 
aged; and  shows  us  the  daughter  of  a criminal  father 
and  mother,  bred  up  under  conditions  which  we  are 
made  keenly  to  realise,  raising  herself  above  the  in- 
fluences both  of  heredity  and  environment.  Even  the 
ex-slave-driver  in  1 The  Passion  Vine,’  has,  in  some 
directions,  a conscience,  and  awaits  the  death  of  his 
lawfully  wedded  native  wife  before  making  overtures 
to  the  missionary’s  daughter  who  prefers  a Polynesian 
chief,  but  decides  in  time  that  both  are  equally  impos- 
sible as  husbands.  The  beachcomber  who  falls  a 
victim  to  those  head-hunting  propensities  still  cherished 
among  communities  uncorrupted  by  civilisation,  is  pre- 
viously compensated,  as  we  understand  Mr.  Russell,  by 
the  recovery  of  his  own  lost  soul.  The  globe  trotter, 
avid  of  new  sensations,  and  rampant  in  his  contempt 
for  “ niggers,”  is  brought  by  a singularly  grim  adven- 
ture to  a soberer  and  less  exclusive  point  of  view.  And 
so,  throughout,  our  enjoyment  of  characters  and  situa- 
tions far  remote  from  ordinary  experience  is  enhanced 
by  the  delicate  thread  of  idealism  which  binds  them,  as 
it  were,  into  an  organic  whole. 


Shorter  Notices 

East  Carelia  and  Kola  Lapmark.  Edited  by  Theodor  Hom<$n. 
Longmans.  21s.  net. 

Well  illustrated  with  photographs  and  maps,  this  book,  which 
is  a translation  of  a Swedish  version  of  the  original  Finnish  work, 
consists  of  interesting  articles  by  Finnish  scientists  and  others 
describing  in  great  detail  the  whole  Kola  Peninsula  and  the  terri- 
tory south  of  it,  and  for  the  most  part  west  of  the  White  Sea, 
which  is  known  as  East  Carelia.  The  western  part  of  Kola  now 
belongs  to  Finland,  but  the  great  bulk  of  all  this  extensive  coun- 
try, through  which  runs  the  Murman  Railway,  is  still  Russian, 
though  its  inhabitants  who  are  Finns  have  tried  to  escape  from 
the  Soviet  rule  and  unite  with  their  kin  in  West  Karelia.  Im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  as  Finland  has  become  a free  and 
independent  State,  the  time  has  arrived  for  uniting  all  the  Finns 
toi  be  found  between  the  arms  of  the  Baltic,  the  White  Sea,  and 
the  Arctic,  the  writers  of  this  book  have  combined  to  present  a 
full  account  of  the  economic,  social  and  political  conditions  of  this 
comparatively  unknown  land,  in  the  hope  of  creating  general  sym- 
pathy for  its  people  who  suffer  cruelly  under  the  Bolshevik 
tyranny. 

Twenty  Years  in  Roumania.  By  Maude  Parkinson.  Allen  and 
Unwin.  10s.  6d.  net. 

This  book  records  the  impressions  and  observations  of  an 
Ulster  lady  who  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  the  country 
and  of  getting  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  people  while  hold- 
ing Various  important  educational  posts  in  Bukarest.  She  has  a 
high  opinion  of  the  Rumanians,  though  not  blind  to  their  faults, 
and  she  believes  that  Rumania  has  a future  full  of  promise,  par- 
ticularly now  that  its  area  has  been  so  greatly  enlarged.  Her 
descriptions  of  the  leading  figures  in  Rumanian  politics  and 
society  have  an  intimate  touch,  and  excellent  is  her  sketch  of 
M.  Jonescu,  the  Rumanian  statesman  who  is  best  known  in 
England,  and  whose  powers  of  oratory  are  so  wonderful  that 
his  countrymen  speak  of  him  as  la  bouche  d’or.  The  book  con- 
cludes with  an  account  of  Rumania  as  constituted  under  the 
peace  treaties  and  of  Rumanian  populations  that  still  remain 
outside,  but  surely  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  say  (p.  253)  that  five 
million  Rumanians  are  to  be  found  “ without  the  boundaries 
in  the  Timok  Valley,  the  Western  Banat,  and  in  Macedonia?” 

The  Process  of  Man's  Becoming.  By  “ Quaestor  Vitae.”  Duck- 
worth. 8s.  net. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the  revelations  which  purport 
to  come  from  “ the  beyond  ” by  spiritualistic  agencies  are  always 
of  a provokingly  trivial  nature.  The  reason  of  this,  according 
to  the  author  of  this  book,  is  that  inquirers  are  always  concerned 
before  everything  to  communicate  with  their  relatives  and  there- 


fore the  communications  never  rise  above  personal  matters. 
“ Quaestor  Vitae  ” has  conceived  the  idea  of  pressing  past  these 
crowds  of  friendly  but  inexperienced  communicants  and  putting 
herself  at  once  into  communication  with  “ Spirits  who  helped 
in  the  Creation  of  the  World.”  They  should  certainly  know 
something  about  it,  and  what  they  have  communicated  is  pre- 
sented to  us  in  this  book. 

It  would  be  pardonable  to  suppose  it  impossible  after  two-and-a- 
half  centuries  to  find  a new  way  of  presenting  The  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,  but  it  has  been  done  to  good  effect  by  Mrs.  Jean  Marian 
Matthew  in  her  children’s  edition  of  the  classic,  just  issued  by 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  Mrs.  Matthew 
has  conceived  the  happy  notion  of  eliminating  the  long  doctrinal 
discourses  which  form  so  many  interruptions  to  the  progress  both 
of  the  orig’nal  Christian  and  also  of  many  of  his  youthful  present- 
day  disciples.  The  result  is  a volume,  handsomely  printed  and 
charmingly  illustrated  in  colour  and  line  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Ford,  that 
is  sure  to  be  prized  by  children  and  that  fully  justifies  and  rewards 
the  enterprise  of  its  editor.  Taking  into  consideration  the  present 
costs  of  production,  the  price  of  half  a guinea  is  exceptionally 
reasonable. 

The  writer  of  Moon  of  Destiny  (Allen  & Unwin,  7s.  6d.  net) 
has  indeed  turned  new  soil  in  laying  its  scene  in  the  land  of  the 
Aztecs,  a hundred  years  before  the  Spanish  invasion.  Its  other 
merits  are  a certain  liveliness  and  quick  flow  of  incident.  More 
we  have  been  unable  to  find.  Its  inanity  is  in  fact  relieved  only 
by  an  amusing  mingling  of  the  most  extravagant  “ properties,” 
such  as  gold  utensils  and  gorgeous  robes,  with  very  pedestrian 
every-day  jargon.  “ Wait  and  see  is  a very  good  motto  at 
times,  though  youth  never  thinks  so,”  says  Axaya,  King  of  the 
Aztecs,  at  a state  banquet.  Mr.  Asquith’s  scholarship  must  be 
even  wider  than  we  had  believed. 


Chess 

We  feel  we  cannot  more  fittingly  inaugurate  our  weekly  chess 
article  than  by  inviting  readers  to  note  that  a movement  is  on 
foot  to-  arrange  a testimonial  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Blackburne  on  the 
occasion  of  his  forthcoming  eightieth  birthday.  All  British  lovers 
of  chess  ought  to  be  proud  of  this  great  English  player  whose 
strength  in  his  prime  was  adorned  by  the  persistent  and  successful 
pursuit  of  beauty  over  the  board  to  a degree  hardly  equalled  and 
never  surpassed.  It  may  be  true  that  owing  to  advance  in  the 
knowledge  of  scientific  chess  play,  the  opportunities  for  successful 
PROBLEM  No.  1. 

By  Max  J.  Meyer 
black 


WHITE 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 

Solutions  should  be  addressed  to  the  Chess  Editor  of  the 
Saturday  Review,  and  reach  him  before  Nov.  19. 

practice  of  such  clever  daring  as  Blackburne ’s  have  become  less 
and  less  frequent ; but  the  fact  detracts  in  no  degree  from  the 
honour  due  to  him  who,  still  formidable,  has  been  the  greatest 
of  English  players.  Scores  of  middle-aged  men  are  to-day  play- 
ing chess— and  excellently— because  (whether  or  not  they  know 
that  is  the  reason)  Blackburne  in  the  ’seventies  and  ’eighties 
showed,  by  his  continued  performances,  the  attractions  lurking, 
for  those  who  seek  them,  in  the  finest  of  all  sedentary  games. 

Mr.  Blackburne  will  be  eighty  years  of  age  on  the  10th  Decem- 
ber, and  all  subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  J.  Walter  Russell, 
Hon.  Treasurer,  2,  Wardrobe  Court,  Doctors  Commons,  E.C.4. 


NORTH  BRITISH  AND  MERCANTILE 

INSURANCE  Co.,  Ltd.  Funds  £25,746,000.  Income  £9,110,000 

London:  61  Threadneedle  Street  E.C.  2 Edinburgh:  64  Princes  Street 
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Books  Received 

ESSAYS  AND  BELLES  LETTRES 

Alone.  By  Is  orman  Douglas.  Chapman  & Hall  : 12s.  6d.  net. 

Belief  in  God.  By  Charles  Gore.  Murray  : 7s.  6d.  net. 

Chaucer  and  the  Rival  Poet  in  Shakespeare's  Sonnets.  By 
Hubert  Ord.  Dent. 

Dramatic  Theory  and  Practice  in  France.  1690 — 1808.  By 
Eleanor  F.  Jourdain.  Longmans  : 12s.  6d.  net. 

Essays  and  Addresses.  1 By  Gilbert  Murray.  Allen  & Unwin  : 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Eton  Fables.  By  Cyril  Alington.  Longmans  : 3s.  6d.  net. 

Literature  and  Life.  By  E.  B.  Osborn.  Methuen  : 7s.  6d.  net. 

New  Chapters  in  the  History  of  Greek  Literature.  By  J.  U. 
Powell  & E.  A.  Barber.  Oxford  : Clarendon  Press,  10s.  6d. 
■net. 

Outspoken  Essays.  By  W.  R.  Inge.  New  Edition.  Long- 
mans : 6s.  net. 

Small  Talk  at  Wreyland.  Second  Series.  By  Cecil  Torr.  Cam- 
bridge University  Press  : 9s.  net. 

Success.  By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Beaverbrook.  Stanley  Paul  : 
2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Wisdom  of  the  Beasts.  Philosophical  Fables  by  Charles 
Augustus  Strong.  Constable  : 5s.  net. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 

A History  of  the  Perse  School  Cambridge.  By  J.  M.  Gray. 
Cambridge,  Bowes  & Bowes  : 10s.  6d.  net. 

Hospitable  England  in  the  Seventies.  By  Richard  Henry 
Dana.  Murray  : 21s.  net. 

Life  and  Work  of  Edwin  Austin  Abbey,  R.A.  By  E.  V.  Lucas. 
2 vols.  Methuen  : £ 6 6s.  net. 

Our  Heritage  from  the  Old  World.  By  Josephine  H.  Green- 
wood. Appleton  : 8s.  6d.  net. 

The  History  of  the  Twentieth  (Light)  Division.  By  Captain 
V.  E.  Inglefield.  Nisbet  : 18s.  net. 

With  the  Russian  Army.  1914—1917.  By  Major  General  Sir 
Alfred  Knox,  K.C.B.  Hutchison  : 36s.  net. 

VERSE  AND  DRAMA 

Catherine.  A Romantic  Poem.  By  R.  C.  K.  Ensor.  Sidgwick 
& Jackson  : 4s.  net. 


Moral  Emblems.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  With  19  Wood- 
cuts  by  tne  Author  and  a Preface  by  Lloyd  Osborne. 
Chatto  & Windus  : 5s.  net. 

New  Times  and  Old  Rhymes.  By  Charles  Graves.  Oxford  : 
Blackwell  : 6s.  net. 

Orchard  and  Vineyard.  By  V.  Sackville  West.  Lane  : 6s.  net. 

Pearl.  Edited  by  Sir  Israel  Gollancz.  Vol.  XIII  of  the  Mediae- 
val Library.  Chatto  & Windus  : 7s.  6d.  net. 

Possession  : A Peep-Show  in  Paradise.  By  Laurence  Hous- 
man.  Cape  : 7s.  6d.  net. 

Rovings.  By  C.  Fox  Smith.  Elkin  Mathews  : 6s.  net. 

Seeds  of  Time.  By  John  Drinkwater.  Sidgwick  & Jackson  : 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Songs  of  the  Open.  By  Teresa  Hooley.  Cape  : 2s.  bd.  net. 

Tennyson's  Poetical  Works.  Oxford  Miniature  Edition. 
Milford  : 2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Island  of  Youth.  By  Edward  Shanks.  Collins  : 5s.  net. 
net. 

The  King  of  Thule.  By  William  Gerard.  Elkin  Mathews  : 5s. 

The  Nazarene.  By  Allen  Brockington.  Erskine  Macdonald : 
7s.  6d. 

The  Sisters  of  the  Spinning  Wheel.  By  Puran  Singh.  Dent : 
6s.  net. 

FICTION 

A Child  of  Eden.  By  Morris  McDougall.  Hurst  & Blackett  : 
8s.  6d.  net. 

A Daughter  of  Martha.  By  Elizabeth  Stirling.  Stanley  Paul  : 
8s.  6d.  net. 

Gods.  By  Shaw  Desmond.  Duckworth  : 8s.  6d.  net. 

John  Rutland's  Romance.  By  J.  Percival  Bessell.  Sampson 
Low  : 7s.  6d.  net. 

Made  to  Measure.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney.  Collins  : 7s.  6d. 
net. 

Stolen  Virtue.  By  Charles  Kingston.  Stanley  Paul  : 8s.  6d. 
net. 

The  Black  Panther  of  the  Navaho.  By  Warren  H.  Miller. 
Appleton  : 7s.  net. 

The  Bridge  Across.  By  L.  Allen  Harker.  Murray  : 7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Garden  of  Memories.  By  H.  St.  John  Cooper.  Sampson 
Low  : 7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Grass  Eater.  By  Phyllis  Austin.  Hutchinson  : 8s.  6d.  net. 

The  Haunting.  By  C.  A.  Dawson  Scott.  Heinemann  : 7s.  6d. 
net. 

Many  books  are  held  over  this  week  owing  to  lack  of  space. 


SPERLING'S  JOURNAL 

A MONTHLY  REVIEW  OF  CURRENT 

FINANCE, 

COMMERCE, 

INDUSTRY  and 
ECONOMICS 

‘Published,  on  the  15th  of  each  month 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

12  months  ...  ...  £\  10  0 Post  Free 

6 15  0 

3 „ 7 6 

SPERLING  & CO., 

Basildon  House,  Moorgate  Street,  E.C.2 

TH 
MUM 

Tobacco 

The  “ earliest  pipe  of  half- 
awakened  birds  ” is  not  more 
blissful  to  the  lover  of  good 
tobacco  than  the  first  afier- 
breakfast  pipe  filled  with 
fragrant  Three  Nuns.  One 
deep,  satisfying  whiff  — and 
all’s  right  with  the  world. 

A long  smoke,  a cool  smoke, 
a well-flavoured  smoke — the 
smoke  of  a man  whose  pipe 
is  his  friend  — that’s  the 
Three  Nuns  smoke. 


KING’S  HEAD 


if  you  prefer  a fuller  blend 

Both  are  sold  everywhere  in  the  following  packings  only 
Packets:  1-oz.  1/2,  2-oz.  2/4.  Tins:  2-oz,  2/5,  4-oz.  4/8 


“THREE  NUNS”  CIGARETTES 

10's 

20s 

50’s 

100’s 

MEDIUM  6d 

11- 

2/5 

4/8 

HAND  OJ 

MADE  oa 

1/4 

3/4 

6/8 

Stephen  Mitchell  & Son,  Branch  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  (of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland).  Limited,  36  St.  Andrew  Square.  Glasgow 
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2s.  net 


Poetry 


T.  Sturge  Moore 
Ernest  Blake 

The  Neo-Monroe  Doctrine  E.  J.  Dillon 

Dom  Sylvanus  Vernon  Lee 

Formalism  and  Modern  Tendencies 

A.  R.  Horwood 
The  End  of  the  Quest  Louis  Golding 

The  Inner  Life  of  Pauper  Asylums 

Dr.  Montagu  Lomax 

THEATRE-CRAFT 

New  Lamps  for  Old  in  The  Theatre 

Horace  Shipp 

The  Nature  of  Tragedy 

Walter  Hasenclever 
The  Contemporary  Theatre 

Hermon  Ould 
In  Poland  and  Soviet  Russia 

Huntly  Garter 

Four  Illustrations 

The  Washington  Conference 

Austin  Harrison 
‘‘Heartbreak  House”  and — an  Actress  S.O. 
The  Expulsion  of  Dr.  Oscar  Levy 
The  Financial  State  of  France 

A.  Emil  Davies,  L.G.G. 
The  Crux  of  the  Reparation  Problem 

Professor  M.  J.  Bonn 

Books 


Annual  Subscription  

6 months  ,,  

3 months  ,, 

‘ Post  free  to  all  parts  of  the  World . 


24/- 

12/- 

6/6 


The  English  Review,  18  Bedford  Square,  London 


A SAVING  IN  INCOME  TAX. 

It  is  possible  to  recover  2$%  of 
your  income  by  way  of  Rebate  of 
Income  Tax  if  your  life  is  adequately 
and  suitably  insured. 

Write  for  particulars,  giving  date  of  birth. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  €0.,  LTD., 

142,  HOLBORN  BARS,  E.C.  1. 


CHAMBERS’S 

GIFT  AND  REFERENCE  BOOKS 


TEDDY  LESTER  IN  THE  FIFTH. 

By  John  Finnemore.  6s.  net. 

Boys  will  be  delighted  that  Mrs.  Finnemore  has  discovered  a story 
from  the  pen  of  her  late  husband  which  has  not  hitherto  appeared 
in  book  form.  It  has  all  the  stirring  and  attractive  features 
which  made  this  author  so  popular  with  schoolboys. 

COMRADES  EVER!  By  Escott  Lynn.  6s.net. 

A tale  based  on  the  conquest  of  German  East  Africa,  but  in 
which  many  sporting  and  other  wonderful  adventures  are  related 
by  one  who  was  on  the  spot. 

DIXIE  OF  THE  GOGK  HOUSE. 

By  Kent  Carr.  5s.  net. 

Kent  Carr  has  never  written  a better  school  story.  “ Dixie  ” is 
the  “ right  stuff.” 

TWO  FOkM-CAPTAINS. 

By  Elsie  Oxenham.  5s.  net. 

A most  original  and  entertaining  school  story,  which  is  certain 
to  add  to  Miss  Oxenham’s  growing  popularity. 

THRiiE  PICKLES  IN  AND  OUT  OF 

SCHOOL.  By  May  Baldwin.  5s.  net. 

As  the  title  implies,  this  is  a story  which  enables  Miss  Baldwin 
to  introduce  a lively  trio,  whose  escapades  are  described  in  this 
author’s  brightly  humorous  vein. 

TWO  FROM  MISS  TIDDEMAN’S. 

By  E.  M.  Channon.  4s.  net. 

A real  treat  is  in  store  for  the  boy  or  girl  who  follows  the  story 
of  Enid  and  Tony,  so  delightfully  told  by  Mrs.  Channon. 

PEPPERY  PAT  AND  THE  OTHERS. 

By  L.  E.  Tiddeman.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Miss  Tiddeman  has  produced  in  “ Peppery  Pat  ” a charming 
study  of  a quaint  and  very  original  child. 

Two  delightful  Scottish  stories. 

BETTY  GKiER.  By  J Laing  Waugh.  2s.6d.net. 

“ From  out  its  pages  there  gleams  the  peerless  beauty  of  a type 
of  Scottish  character  which,  fortunately,  is  not  at  all  rare. 
Dundee  Courier. 

JIMMY  McCULLUM  of  the  Boys’  Brigade. 

By  K,  W.  Campbell.  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  sayings  and  doings  of  Jimmy  M’Callum  and  his  chums  are 
as  mirth-provoking  as  those  of  the  famous  “ Snooker  Tam.” 

CHAMBERS’S  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  illustrated  with 

nearly  300  Portraits.  3 Volumes.  Cloth  £3  net. 

A history,  critical  and  biographical,  of  Authors  in  the  English 
tongue  from  the  earliest  till  the  present  time,  with  specimens  of 
their  writings. 

SOME  OF  THE  CONTRIBUTORS : 

Canon  Ainger.  Professor  W.  P.  Ker. 

Rev.  Stopford  Brooke.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang. 

Professor  A.  C.  Bradley.  Sir  Sidney  Lee. 

Professor  P.  Hume  Brown.  Prof.  Sir  Richard  Lodge. 

Mr.  Austin  Dobson.  Sir  W.  Robertson  Niccll. 

Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton.  Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard 

Professor  Dowden.  Prof.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse.  Mr.  A.  C.  Swinburne. 

Mr  S.  R.  Gardiner.  Professor  Saintsbury. 

Mr.  F.  Hindes  Groome.  Professor  Woodberry. 

CHAMBERS  BOOK  OF  DAYS. 

2 volumes.  Cloth.  21s.  net. 

A repertory  of  Popular  Antiquities,  Folklore,  Anniversary  Days  of 
Notable  Events  and  Curiosities  of  Literature.  Elaborately  Ulus- 
trated.  . .. 

“ The  reader  of  these  volumes  must  be  of  a peculiar  tempera- 
ment  if  he  does  not  find  in  them  lasting  sources  of  pleasure.” 

— Times. 

HABITS  AND  CHARACTERS  OF 

BRITISH  WILD  ANIMALS. 

By  H MORTIMER  BATTEN.  25s.  net. 

With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Jacket  and  16  page  Illustrations 
in  Black  and  White  by  WARWICK  REYNOLDS. 

BRITAIN’S  BIRDS  AND  THEIR  NESTS. 

By  A.  Landsborough  1 liomson  21s.  net. 

Illustrated  with  132  Drawings  in  Colour  by  GEORGE  RANKIN. 

BRITISH  BIRDS  AND  THEIR  EGGS. 

With  a new  method  of  identification,  By  J.  Maclair 
Boraston.  Contains  136  coloured  illustrations.  10s.  6d.  net. 

TRADITIONS  OF  EDINBURGH. 

By  Robert  Chambers,  LL.D.  21s.  net. 

Mr.  JAMES  RIDDEL,  R.S.W.,  has  provided  for  this  superb 
edition  a series  of  30  truly  artistic  Pictures  in  Colour  and  over 
60  dainty  Pen-and-ink  Sketches. 

ADAM  BEDE.  By  George  Eliot.  12s.6d.net. 

Illustrated  in  Colour  and  Pen-and-ink  by  GORDON  BROWNE. 

LORNA  DOONE.  R.  D.  Blackmore.  10s.  6d  net. 
HANS  ANDERSEN’S  FAIRY  TALES. 

Edited  by  William  Woodburn.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Illustrated  in  Colour  and  Black-and-White  by.  GORDON  ROBIN- 
SON. An  important  feature  of  this  volume  , is  the  simplifying  of 
the  language,  so  that  even  young  children  will  read  the  stories  for 
themselves  with  understanding  and  delight.  ______ 

EDINBURGH’S  PLAGE  in  SCIENTIFIC 

PROCRRSS  6s.  net- 

“ The  writers  'of  the  various  sections  have  done  their  difficult 
work  of  selection  and  appreciation  with  great  success,  and 

total  impression  left  is  one  that  n _ Saturday  Review. 

W.  & R.  CHAMBERS.  Ltd.,  38  Soho  Sq  , London,  W.  1 

and  Edinburgh.  
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SHIPPING 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


P V O 


and  BRITISH  INDIA  Co.’s 
Passenger  and  Freight  Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN,  EGYPT,  INDIA,  PERSIAN  GULF, 
BURMAH,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS,  SIAM,  E.  & S.  AFRICA,  AUSTRALASIA. 


Address  for  all  Passenger  Business,  P.  & 0.  House,  14,  Cockspur  Street, 
London,  S.W.  1 ; Freight  or  General  Business:  122,  Leadenhall  St.,  E.C.  8, 
B.I.  Agents,  GRAY,  DaIVE  ' tk  CO.,  122,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C . 8. 


R-M-S-P 

NEWYORK 
SERVICE 

BY  THE  “O”  STEAMERS  OF 
THE  ROYAL  MAIL 
STEAM  PACKET  CO. 

18,  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G.2 


MUSIC 


WIGMORE  HALL. 

TO-DAY,  at  2 45. 

MORIZ  ROSENTHAL. 

CHOPIN  RECITAL. 

Steinway  Piano. 

Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.,  Hall  and  Agents. 
IBBS  & TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l. 


WIGMORE  HALL. 

SECOND  HISTORICAL  ENGLISH  SONG  RECITAL. 

Philip  wilson,  tenor 

MONDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

Folk  Songs,  Georgian,  Victorian,  and  Contemporary 
Composers. 

At  the  Piano  - - LAWRENCE  A.  COLLINGWOOD. 

Chappell  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 

IBBS  & TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l. 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT.— Balzac’s  Droll 
Stories,  illustrated  by  Robida,  rare  English  Edition,  16s.  Boc- 
caccio’s Decameron,  Edit,  de  Luxe,  coloured  plates,  25s.  Handley 
Cross,  coloured  plates  by  Aldin,  2 vols.,  18s.  Holbein,  Dance 
of  Death,  Limited  Issue,  1916,  18s.  Gilfillan’s  British  Poets,  fine 
set,  large  type,  48  vols.,  £4  4s.  Od.,  1854.  Burton’s  illustrated 
Arabian  Nights,  17  vols.,  unexpurgated,  ^30.  Women  of  All 
Nations,  2 vols.,  £ 2 2s.  ; Dramatic  Works  of  St.  John  Hankin 
with  intro,  by  John  Drinkwater,  3 vols.,  25s.  Maupassant’s 
Select  Works,  8 vols.,  £2  2s.  Od.  Debrett’s  Peerage,  1915,  as 
new,  32s.,  for  5s.  6d.,  post  free.  Ruskin’s  Works,  Best  Library 
Edition,  39  vols.,  £25.  Building  of  Britain  and  the  Empire 
(Traill’s  Social  England),  profusely  illus.,  6 vols.,  handsome  set, 
half  morocco,  £6  6s.  Carmen,  illus.  by  Rend  Bull,  Edit,  de 
Luxe,  30s.  Send  also  for  Catalogue,  100,000  bargains  on  hand. 
If  you  want  a book,  and  have  failed  to  find  it  elsewhere,  trv  me. 
Send  a list  of  books  you  will  exchange  for  others.  Books 
Wanted:  Gorer  & Blacker’s  Chinese  Porcelain,  2 vols.,  1911; 
Morgan  Catalogue  of  Chinese  Porcelain,  1904  ; £15  each  offered. 
Edward  Baker's  Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright  Street, 
Birmingham. 


BOOKS— REMAINDERS. 

November  Catalogue  of  Book*  at  reduced  prices  is  now  ready 
and  may  be  had  on  application.  The  books  included  in  this 
list  are  all  in  new  condition  as  published. 

WILLIAM  GLAISHER,  Ltd., 

Booksellers,  265  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C.  1. 


AUTHORS’  MSS.  TYPED,  AND  PLACED  WITH  OVEP 
200  PUBLISHERS.  BOOKS  ILLUSTRATED  AN1 
ARRANGED  FOR  PUBLICATION.  The  only  complet . 
service  for  the  busy  writer. — THE  PROVINCIAL  LITERARY 
AGENCY,  RICHMOND  CHAMBERS,  BLACKBURN. 


AMATEUR  WRITERS’  MSS.,  rejected  or  otherwise,  wanted 
for  criticism,  revision,  and  placing  with  publishers. 
Enclose  stamp. 

THE  NORVIC  LITERARY  BUREAU,  45,  Camp  Road, 
Norwich. 


Typewriting  and  duplicating 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 
accurately  and  promptly  executed.  Is.  per  1,000  words, 
clean  carbon  copies  3d.  per  1,000. 

Miss  FLINT,  17,  Arcade,  Walsall,  Staffs. 


THE  BLAKE  SOCIETY 

ARE  issuing  copies  of  Blake’s  hitherto  unpublished  COLOUR 
PRINTS.  The  Temptation  and  Newton  are  ready. 

Price  21s.  each.  Each  payment  carries  with  it  membership 
of  the  Blake  Society  for  one  year.  Apply  to  SECRETARY,  T. 
Wright,  Olney,  Bucks,  England. 


HiOLIAN  HALL. 

FRIDTJOF 

Backer  grondahl. 

TUESDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 
PIANOFORTE  RECITAL, 

Assisted  by  ELIZABETH  MUNTHE-KAAS  (Vocalist). 
Chappell  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 

IBBS  & TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l. 


AUTHORS’  MSS.,  placed  at  Highest  Prices  with  over  200 
Publishers  and  Periodicals  in  London  and  New  York.  F.  St. 
Mars  writes: — “ Magnus  spells  Magic  in  America.”  £120 
in  Free  Prizes  for  best  MSS.  negotiated  each  month.  Award  in 
Daily  Mail.  Entry  form  and  terms  for  stamp.  Cambridge  Liter- 
ary Agency,  8,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 2. 


ART  EXHIBITION 


.TiOLIAN  HALL. 

NOV.  16,  23,  and  30. 

Leonard  borwick.  recitals. 

At  5.15  for  5.30. 

Steinway  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.  (sub.  30s),  5s.  9d.,  3s. 

IBBS  & TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l. 
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Notes  of  the  Week 


Ulster’s  attitude  is  quite  well  defined.  She  is  by  no 
means  uncompromising.  She  is  long-  past  the  stage 
of  1914.  She  is  willing  to  allow  Sinn  Fein  to  obtain 
any  solution  it  can  get.  What  she  says  in  effect  is 
this:  “ If  Sinn  Fein  wants  a Dominion  Status  she  can 
have  it  for  Southern  Ireland.  Why  should  we  be  forced 
to  come  into  it?  We  have  as  much  right  to  self-deter- 
mination as  Sinn  Fein.”  This  attitude,  of  course,  in- 
volves the  sacrifice  of  the  largely  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
ties of  Fermanagh  and  Tyrone.  It  is  authoritatively 
stated  that  Ulster  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  Fer- 
managh and  Tyrone  for  the  sake  of  preserving  her 
integrity  and  her  relations  with  this  country.  Although 
such  a solution  would  involve  a higher  income  tax  in 
Ulster  than  in  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland,  with 
Ulster  a principle  is  a principle.  We  hold  to  our  well- 
defined  attitude.  It  is  as  immoral  to  bring  extraneous 
pressure  to  bear  on  Ulster  as  it  is  to  bring  it  on  Sinn 
Fein.  No'  settlement  in  history  was  ever  achieved  by 
coercion,  direct  or  indirect.  We  are  disgusted  by  the 
attitude  of  that  section  of  the  Press  and  of  the  com- 
munity which  has  been  holding  its  hands  up  in  holy 
horror  at  the  military  operations  against  the  South  of 
Ireland  and  which  would  now,  without  a qualm  of  con- 
science, go  through  the  same  degrading  business  in 
Ulster.  They  have  made  the  discovery  that  Ulster  is 
smaller  in  territory  than  the  rest  of  Ireland  and  could 
be  coerced  more  easily.  We  loathe  this  thinly-veiled 
version  of  the  theory  that  might  is  right. 


IN  spite  of  sensational  paragraphs  and  head- 
lines, the  Irish  position  is  exactly  where  it  was. 
Sinn  Fein  demands  a united  Ireland  and 
admits  that  she  only  demands  it  on  principle. 
Her  present  claims  are,  of  course,  for  much 
more.  The  proposals  before  the  Cabinet  are  these  : 
Dominion  Status  for  Ireland  with  two  provinces — 
Ulster  and  the  South;  adequate  guarantees  for  Ulster — 
minus  Fermanagh  and  Tyrone.  Sinn  Fein  is  quite 
ready  to  give  way  on  Fermanagh  and  Tyrone,  to  admit 
allegiance  to  the  Crown,  to  give  a contribution  to  the 
Exchequer  annually,  to  permit  Naval  Control  to  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  Parliament  at  Westminster — pro- 
vided always  that  the  unity  of  Ireland  is  recognised. 
Ulster,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a much  better  case  than 
the  public  knows.  The  public  will  be  well  advised  to 
suspend  a hasty  judgment  on  Ulster’s  attitude. 


As  we  anticipated  last  week  a determined  effort  has 
been  made  to  put  Ulster  in  the  wrong.  We  think  that 
Ulster  has  been  foolish  in  falling  into  the  trap.  Having 
come  to  London  the  Ulster  cabinet  might  as  well  have 
gone  into  the  Conference.  They  would  have  lost  noth- 
ing by  so  doing  and  they  would  have  gained  the  popular 
goodwill.  But  this  of  course  would  not  have  altered 
the  facts.  We  have  repeatedly  stated  that  Ulster  is 
opposed  to  a united  Ireland  and  to  a complete  sever- 
ance fromi  this  country.  The  fact  would  not  have  been 
altered  by  a Conference,  though  it  might  well  have 
been  that  Sinn  Fein  would  have  appeared  during  the 
Conference  in  a more  uncompromising  attitude  than 
the  representatives  of  the  North.  Although  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Sinn  Fein  is  willing  to  give  way  on  all  points 
except  the  one  she  cares  about,  she  has  not  yet  done  so. 
Ulster  is  generally  represented  as  having  given  up  noth- 
ing. She  has  given  up  much.  She  has  been  quite 
wrongly  judged,  mainly  owing  to'  her  own  fault. 


It  is  now’  certain  that  Ulster  cannot  rely  for  support 
on  the  Conservative  party  in  England.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  she  cannot  rely  for  support  on  the  electorate 
in  England  and  Scotland.  She  stands  alone.  We 
shall  not  therefore  abandon  her.  If  a settlement  is  to 
be  reached  it  must  be  reached  by  her  consent.  We  are 
not  influenced  by  the  fact  that  she  is  playing  her  cards 
badly.  We  look  at  the  real  crux  of  the  problem.  If 
she  shows  her  willingness  to  sacrifice  Fermanagh  and 
Tyrone  and  to  allow  Sinn  Fein  to  obtain  any  form  of 
self-government  it  may  desire,  exclusive  of  Ulster’s 
territory,  we  shall  be  with  her  to  the  end.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  is  Ulster’s  attitude.  She  has,  naturally, 
not  yet  offered  to  concede  all  that  she  will  concede. 
Nor  has  Sinn  Fein.  She  is  losing  much  and  will  lose 
more,  in  the  material  sense,  by  refusing  to  allow  Ire- 
land to  become  a whole.  But  let  there  be  no  mistake 
about  it:  if  Sinn  Fein  shows  a disposition  to  govern 
fairly  and  well  Ulster  will  eventually  co-operate  with 
Sinn  Fein.  She  has  every  right  to  wait  and  see.  In 
spite  of  what  is  said  her  position  is  impregnable.  She 
cannot  be  coerced.  Ulster,  on  this  occasion,  will  not 
fight  and  Ulster,  as  usual,  will  be  right. 


The  Liverpool  Conference,  about  which  political 
opinion  in  this  country  worked  itself  up  to  a pitch 
of  war  excitement,  was  a farce.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
has  again  dished  the  Die-Hards.  He  has  not  pub- 
lished his  proposals  nor  Ulster’s  reply,  and  the  debate 
took  place  in  the  dark.  The  attitude  of  the  Govern- 
ment leaders  is  quite  contemptible.  They  made 
the  issue  one  of  Peace  or  War,  just  as  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  did  in  the  House  of  Commons.  That  is  not  the 
issue  at  all.  The  issue  is  : What  will  happen  if  Ulster 
maintains  a stubborn  attitude?  Is  she  to  be  coerced? 
If  the  Irish  negotiations  break  down  what  is  the  policy 
I of  the  Government?  We  shall  press  for  an  answer  to 
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this  question  and  we  strongly  recommend  our  Con- 
servative friends  to  do  likewise.  If  they  confine  their 
criticism  of  the  Government  to  “ the  long  continued 
ascendency  of  crime  anti  rebellion  ” and  some  circum- 
locutory palaver  about  “ imperial  security  ” they  will 
fall  into  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  snare.  What  they  must 
press  for  is  a definition  of  the  Government’s  attitude 
in  the  event  of  Ulster  persisting  in  her  refusal  to  enter 
the  Conference,  unless  certain  “ fundamental  princi- 
ples ” are  withdrawn  from  discussion. 

The  weakness  of  the  Die-Hard  attitude  is  that  the 
Die-Hards  are  not  really  serious  about  Ireland.  Their 
attitude  is  dictated  by  a hatred  of  the  Coalition  and  dis- 
gust with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Austen  Chamber*- 
lain  personally.  They  loathe  Mr.  Montagu’s  policy  in 
India.  They  despise  the  Milner  proposals  for  Egypt. 
They  believe  Bolshevism  to  be  a serious  danger. 
They  are  Imperialists  of  the  old  school ; 
and  what  they  lack  in  ability  they  make  up 
in  passion.  They  relied  on  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  The 
Premier  knew  this  perfectly  well,  and  he  took  good  care 
not  to  publish  the  Irish  proposals.  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
can  obviously  not  come  out  as  leader  of  the  Die-Hards 
unless  the  proposals  are  published,  otherwise  he  would 
make  a fool  of  himself.  As  the  Government  show  no 
desire  to  publish  the  proposals,  his  one  chance  is  to 
come  out  with  some  proposals  of  his  own.  He  is 
seriously  considering  this  course.  Whatever  he  does 
he  is  doomed  to  failure.  He  has  played  the  political 
game  throughout  this  business,  and  in  1918  was  actually 
a party  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  making  proposals 
to  the  Irish  Convention  which  were  identical  in  prin- 
ciple with  the  present  proposals.  We  recommend  the 
late  Leader  of  the  Conservative  party  to  “ look  unto 
the  rock  whence  he  is  hewn.”  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has 
a dossier  at  Downing  Street  which  would  ruin  Mr. 
Bonar  Law’s  reputation  as  an  honest  man  and  his 
chance  with  the  electorate. 


The  petty  intrigue  and  squalid  scheming  which  is 
going  on  behind  the  scenes  of  the  Irish  negotiations  is 
one  of  the  most  unsavoury  pages  of  political  history. 
We  have  repeatedly  said  that  the  age-long  Irish  differ- 
ences are  being  used  by  the  Die-Hards  as  cover  for  a 
night  attack  on  the  Coalition  trenches.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  on  his<  side,  is  taking  advantage  of  the  fog  to 
consolidate  his  new  positions.  If  he  can  con- 
vince the  world  that  Ulster  blocks  the  way  to  a settle- 
ment, his  position  will  be  impregnable.  Whatever 
happens,  the  country  will  have  to  pay.  It  is  being 
used  as  a pawn  in  this  purely  political  game.  We 
have  no  sympathy  with  either  side  in  the  dispute. 
What  we  shall  continue  to  press  for  is  a definition  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  real  policy.  There  is  no  man  who 
has  brought  the  art  of  creating  false  issues  to  such  a 
pitch  of  sublimity.  He  has  the  continued  audacity  to 
make  out  that  he  stands'  for  Peace  and  that  anyone  who 
criticises  him  stands  for  War.  We  wish  that  this  busi- 
ness could  have  been  entrusted  to  cleaner  hands. 


If  only  the  men  and  women  of  this  country  could  see 
the  Irish  problem  as  it  is  there  would  not  be  so 
much  hyper-sentimental  nonsense  talked  and  written. 
As  Ulster  has  quite  clearly  refused  to  enter  the  Confer- 
ence unless  Sinn  Fein  withdraws  its  rockbottom  prin- 
ciple, a United  Ireland,  the  only  question  which  remains 
is  : What  can  this  Government  or  any  other  Government 
do?  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  very  cleverly  prevented 
that  question  being  asked.  It  was  not  involved  in  any 
motion  down  at  Liverpool  nor  has  a single  newspaper 
in  the  country  asked  it.  If  any  politician  had  the 
sense  to  ask  it  he  would  put  the  present  Government 
in  a serious  dilemma.  It  would  be  forced  to  admit  that 
no  progress  whatever  had  been  made  towards  a settle- 
ment. Now,  if  the  negotiations  break  down,  Mr.  Llovd 
George  will  be  able  to  say  that  it  was  because  the  Die- 
Hards  compromised  the  negotiations  by  their  un- 


warrantable and  unstatesmanlike  attitude.  The  sort  of 
futile  motions  that  were  on  the  paper  at  Liverpool  are 
exactly  what  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  looking  for. 

What  good  the  internecine  conflict  within  the  ranks 
of  the  Conservative  party  is  going  to  do  to  the  Con- 
servative party,  to  Ulster  or  to  this  country,  we  are 
unable  to  fathom.  There  is  only  one  logical  result. 
After  the  next  general  election  an  Independent  Con- 
servative party  will  be  sitting  where  the  Independent 
Liberals  now  sit,  and  the  Independent  Liberals  will  be 
under  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  banner.  The  Die-Hards,  it 
is  true,  have  been  beaten  partly  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  s 
strategy.  He  precipitated  the  discussion  of  their 
motion  in  the  House.  The  conference  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party  is  an  annual  affair  and  its  date  was  fixed 
before  the  present  developments  were  known.  But  in 
spite  of  all  this  the  forty-five  odd  members  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  Conservative  party  have  shown  a lack  of 
foresight,  an  absence  of  judgment,  and  a personal 
animus  which  have  given  away  their  whole  case.  At 
the  last  minute  they  realised  the  hopelessness  of 
their  position  and  actually  abandoned  their,  more 
stringent  motions  in  favour  of  a perfectly  meaningless 
farrago  of  words. 

Full  to  overflowing  with  the  Washington  Conference, 
the  Press  has  given  no  prominence  whatever  to  a piece 
of  news  that  may  be  of  the  utmost  importance  not  only 
to  the  Far  Fast  and  the  Conference,  but  to  the  whole 
world.  We  found  it  in  a small  type,  three-line  item  in 
the  Times  which  stated  that  Prince  Yamagata,  who  is 
83,  was  seriously  ill.  The  prince  is  in  some  respects 
the  most  remarkable  of  living  men.  Born  a simple 
gentleman  of  Choshu,  the  great  military  clan  of  Japan, 
he  has  been  for  the  past  thirty  years  the  real  ruler  of 
his  country,  since  he  has  had  the  last  word  on  its  for- 
eign and  domestic  policies.  He  fought  in  the  civil  wars 
that  brought  about  the  Restoration  of  the  Emperor,  and 
since  then  he  has  seen  Japan  grow  from  a small  State 
of  no  account  to  the  Great  Power  she  is  to-day  : a trans- 
formation without  a parallel  in  history,  and  one  for 
uhich  he  far  more  than  any  other  man  is  responsible. 
Made  successively  count,  marquis  and  prince,  he  has 
held  the  highest  offices  of  State,  and  has  long  been 
Chief  of  the  Army,  as  well  as  leader  of  the  “ Elder 
Statesmen.”  Japan’s  policy  towards  China  was  and 
is  inspired  by  him,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
Japanese  Delegation  at  Washington  has  been  told  what 
his  wishes  are.  \ et  Young  Japan  hardly  knows  the 
old  prince  even  by  sight,  though  it  constantly  wonders 
what  will  happen  after  he  passes  away. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  not  only  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  and  the  United  States,  as  in  its  case 
was  to  be  anticipated,  but  the  rest  of  the  world  were 
stampeded  and  swept  off  their  feet  by  the  magnificence 
of  the  proposals  for  disarmament  put  forward  on  Satur- 
day last  by  Mr.  Secretary  Hughes.  Surely  there  never 
was  a more  striking  instance  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
beau  geste,  and  it  looked  as  if  everybody  was  in  some 
danger  of  falling  under  the  dominion  of  a Government 
of  Gush.  But  second  thoughts,  with  their  customary 
result  of  restoring  a sense  of  perspective  and  propor- 
tion, have  quickly  had  a sobering  and  subduing  influ- 
ence, and  reality  is  again  asserting  itself  as  the  one 
and  only  safe  guide  in  this,  as  in  everything  else. 
Our  first  leading  article  deals  with  the  American 
proposals,  chiefly  as  they  affect  the  Empire.  But  we 
may  note  that  some  cvnical  observers,  both  here  and 
in  the  United  States,  see  in  these  proposals  now  noth- 
ing so  much  as  an  extraordinarily  shrewd  and  clever 
political  move  on  the  part  of  the  Republican  Party,  of 
which  Mr.  Harding  is  the  leader,  with  a view  to  com- 
mending itself  as  the  party  to  support  in  the  forthcom- 
ing elections,  those  held  shortly  before  the  Conference 
having  indicated  a distinct  reaction  towards  the  Demo- 
crats. There  are  some  evil-minded  people  in  the  world, 
to  be  sure  ! 
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As  we  foretold  last  week  when  referring-  to 
the  assassination  of  Mr.  Hara,  a successor  was 
quickly  found  for  him  by  Prince  Yamagata  and  the 
governing  junta  of  Japan  in  a member  of  the  existing 
Cabinet  who,  with  the  rest  of  it,  is  deeply  pledged  to 
carry  out  their  plans.  Anyone  acquainted  with  the 
true  political  situation  in  Japan  could  expect  nothing 
else.  Baron  Takahashi,  the  new  Premier,  was  Minister 
of  Finance  under  Hara,  and  was  well-known  in  the 
West  in  connexion  with  the  floating  of  loans  some  six- 
teen years  ago.  He  is  primarily  a banker  and  a 
financier,  and  as  late  as  June  last  he  expressed  ap- 
proval of  the  interventionist  policy  in  China.  Char- 
acteristically, he  spoke  of  achieving  results  through 
giving  unlimited  loans  to  China — in  other  words,  to 
make  use  of  financial  corruption  as  the  means  of  get- 
ting China  more  firmly  into  the  grasp  of  Japan.  That 
utterance  was  made  about  a month  before  the  invita- 
tions to  the  Washington  Conference  were  sent  out  by 
Mr.  Harding,  but  it  indicated  one  of  the  lines  by  which 
Japan  hoped  to  become  dominant  in  China,  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  she  will  relinquish  it. 


With  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  India  or 
Thursday,  general  attention  is  once  more  drawn 
to  that  country,  which,  in  spite  of  a policy  that,  as  we 
think,  is  ill-advised,  remains  and  we  hope  may  long 
remain  one  of  the  greatest  of  British  interests.  It  is 
most  regrettable  that  the  Indian  Government  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  suppress  the  Moplah  insurrection, 
which  indeed  appears  to  be  becoming  even  more  formid- 
able than  we  had  been  led  to  suppose  was  possible.  The 
only  good  thing  to  be  said  about  this  revolt  is  that 
those  political  idealists  or  rather  dreamers  who  regard 
India  as  a unity  must  now  see  how  far  this  is  from 
being  the  fact,  for  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  Hindus  and  the  Mahommedans, 
which  are  fundamental,  have  been  thrown  into  sharp 
relief  by  what  has  taken  place  in  the  course  of  the  in- 
surrection. We  trust  that  our  newspapers  will  take 
the  opportunity  given  by  the  Prince’s  visit  of  describ- 
ing at  length,  not  only  the  visit,  but  what  really  is  hap- 
pening in  India.  In  this  connexion  we  congratulate 
the  Dailv  Telegraph  on  the  large  amount  of  space  it 
devotes  to  news  of  India  and  the  excellence  of  its 
special  articles,  which  deal  in  detail,  almost  from  day 
to  day,  with  the  Moplah  Insurrection. 


Mention  of  the  Mahommedans  of  India  leads  natur- 
ally enough  to  the  observation  that,  so  far  as  is  known, 
our  Government  has  taken  no  steps  to  reach  a settle- 
ment with  Turkey,  as  represented  by  Mustafa  Kemal 
and  the  Angora  Assembly.  In  a long  and  impressive 
letter  to  the  Times  the  Aga  Khan  the  other  day  drew 
attention  to  the  connexion  there  exists  beween  those 
two  Moslem  groups,  and  the  bearing  of  this  fact  on 
British  policy,  as  grounds  for  our  coming  to  terms  with 
the  Kemalists.  We  agree.  With  regard  to  the  con- 
troversv  still  raging  around  the  pact  made  with  Angora 
bv  France,  we  are  still  without  sufficient  information  to 
pronounce  definitely  on  its  merits  or  demerits.  One  of 
its  demerits,  however,  is  alreadv  painfully  obvious,  and 
this  is  that  the  withdrawal  of  France  from  Cilicia  bodes 
verv  ill  for  the  Christian  communities,  whether  Ar- 
menian or  Greek,  in  that  region,  and  is  not  likelv  to 
have  other  than  a bad  effect  on  the  considerable  number 
of  Arabs  who  are  settled  there.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
these  poor  people  are  already  translating  their  fears 
into  panic,  and  betaking  themselves  with  all  speed  to 
places  of  safetv.  In  this  matter  France  is  plainly  at 
fault,  and  our  Foreign  Office  should  not  hesitate  to  tell 
her  so. 


We  had  an  impression  that  since  the  Upper  Silesian 
decision,  and  partly  because  it  was  on  the  whole  verv 
favourable  to  them,  the  Poles  were  inclined  to  show  a 
more  reasonable  attitude,  which  is  much  to  be  desired 
in  the  general  interest,  towards  Lithuania  as  regards 


Vilna.  Though  the  question  awaits  settlement  by  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  Polish  Government  has  an- 
nounced its  intention  of  deciding  it  themselves  by  hold- 
ing a plebiscite  in  Vilna  and  in  the  block  of  territory 
which  extends  for  some  eighty  miles  south-east  of  the 
city,  this  considerable  area  being  brought  in  to  obtain, 
according  to  the  Poles,  a “ more  accurate  expression 
of  opinion.”  This,  however,  is  practically  to  give 
away  the  Polish  case,  for  it  is  the  fact  that  the  territory 
fastened  on  to  Vilna  in  this  way  is  peopled  more  or  less 
by  Poles,  and  is  included  in  the  scope  of  the  plebiscite 
merely  because  it  is  more  distinctively  Polish  than 
Lithuanian;  the  idea  being,  of  course,  that  the  whole 
area  under  plebiscite  will  give  a far  better  result  for 
the  Poles  than  Vilna  and  the  Vilna  district  proper 
would.  It  is  a great  pity,  we  think,  that  the  Vilna 
question  is  still  allowed  to  drag  on. 


After  a four  days’  strike,  in  which  the  city  had 
neither  newspapers  nor  trams,  and  every  shop  was 
closed,  Rome  regained  her  usual  calm  at  the  beginning 
of  this  week.  The  cause  of  the  trouble  was  the  hold- 
ing there  of  a Fascisti  Congress,  in  support  of  which 
Fascisti  to  the  number  of  40,000  had  come  from  all 
parts  of  Italy,  and  behaved  towards  the  ordinary  popu- 
lation in  the  most  intolerable  manner.  There  were 
riots  with  much  bloodshed,  and  a reign  of  terror  was 
established  for  a time.  The  affair  is  characteristic  of 
the  unfortunate  kind  of  thing  into  which  the  Fascisti 
movement  has  developed.  Established  two  years  ago 
by  patriotic  men  who  were  determined  to  defeat  the 
malign  activities  of  Bolshevism  then  rampant  in  Italy, 
especially  in  the  north,  the  organisation,  whose  work 
at  first  was  beneficial  and  praiseworthy,  has  grown 
into  a tyranny  as  detestable  as  that  which  it  came  into 
existence  to  overthrow.  Mussolini  and  other  Fascisti 
leaders  are  now  trying  to  give  it  a better  direction.  We 
are  not  surprised  that  the  position  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment, which  permitted  the  Congress  to  be  convened  in 
Rome,  was  severely  shaken  by  the  untoward  events  of 
last  week. 


Sir  Hugh  Trenchard  has  fluttered  the  dovecotes  of 
civil  aviation  by  his  speech  at  Glasgow  on  Monday, 
in  which  he  damned  civilian  enterprise  with  the  faintest 
praise  and  suggested  the  formation  of  an  Auxiliary  Air 
Force  on  lines  resembling  the  Territorial  Army.  The 
establishment  of  such  an  auxiliary  appears  to  us  at  the 
moment  unwise,  if  only  because  of  the  expense  which 
it  must  entail.  But  civil  aviation  in  this  country  is 
in  an  unsatisfactory  position  and  does  not  at  present 
succeed  as  a commercial  undertaking;  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  it  has  a future  and  that  to  foster  its  pro- 
gress is  important  for  the  welfare  of  the  country.  What 
part,  then,  if  any,  should  the  State  take  in  the  enter- 
prise? 


Much  as  we  deprecate  the  participation  of  the  State 
in  any  business  concern,  and  the  granting  of  doles  and 
subsidies  to  insolvent  industries,  civil  aviation  does 
seem  to  us  the  single  exception  in  which  such  inter- 
ference is  justified.  Side  by  side  with  the  Washington 
proposals  to  sink  half  of  the  world’s  navies  we  see  in 
the  Press  details  of  a vast  new  American  aeroplane 
armed  with  thirty  machine-guns.  Other  nations  are 
not  idle  in  these  matters  and,  seeing  in  civil  aviation  a 
valuable  military  asset  in  the  event  of  war,  have  already 
granted  substantial  subsidies  towards  its  maintenance. 
If  navies  go,  aeroplanes  will  become  more  than  ever 
important,  and  constant  progress  and  close  research 
are  necessary  to  produce  an  efficient  force.  It  is 
cheaper  to  encourage  these  things  by  paying  a small 
sum  annually  towards  their  consummation  by  private 
enterprise  which  could  not  otherwise  function,  than  to 
withdraw  this  support  and  have  the  whole  cost  charged 
on  the  Air  Force  Estimates. 
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It  is  well  known,  of  course,  by  now  that  Communism 
in  action  has  proved  the  very  antithesis  of  democratic 
freedom,  and  the  Communists  in  this  country  have  been 
living  up  to  this  principle  by  their  recent  campaign  of 
obstruction  at  public  meetings.  Since  they  so  assidu- 
ously attempt  to  deny  the  right  of  free  speech  to  others 
they  cannot  justly  complain  if  they  in  their  turn  are 
similarly  treated.  It  is  more  than  time  that  they  were 
suppressed  and  their  contemptible  propaganda  frus- 
trated. But  still  nothing  is  done,  and  though  three 
more  meetings  were  disturbed  during  the  last  week, 
no  one  was  detained.  The  Government  must  not 
imagine  that  because  they  are  busy  with  Ireland,  other 
problems  will  solve  themselves.  Communism,  is  be- 
coming a very  sinister  influence  in  the  country. 

It  is  usually  with  a feeling  of  sadness  that  we  read 
of  the  dispersal  of  fine  private  literary  collections; 
but,  in  the  case  of  Sir  Wathen  Waller’s  wonderful 
series  of  autograph  papers  of  Horace  W alpole  and  his 
circle,  our  regret  is  tempered  by  the  knowledge  that 
these  have  been  examined  by  Mr.  Paget  Toynbee,  and 
that  practically  all  of  them,  have  either  been  published 
by  him  or  have  been  transcribed  for  publication  in  the 
near  future.  Few  schoolboy  cliques  have  become  so 
famous  as  the  Eton  “ quadruple  alliance  ” of.  Wal- 
pole, Gray,  West  and  Ashton,  and  how  rich  in 
memories  of  the  mid-eighteenth  century  the  Waller 
letters  are  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  besides  letters  and 
poems  by  Walpole  and  West  (a  young  poet  who  might 
have  been  great,  had  he  lived),  there  are  among  them 
over  a hundred  of  Gray’s  letters.  It  would  be  a great 
thing  could  all  such  collections  be  similarly  transcribed 
before  being  sold;  but  in  this  case,  at  least,  we  can 
feel  that,  whithersoever  the  originals  may  go  when 
they  leave  Sotheby’s  next  month,  their  matter  has  been 
saved  for  the  enjoyment  of  English  readers. 


In  the  Wilderness 

A WEEKLY  COMMENTARY 

Downing  Street,  19  November,  1921 

I WANT  to  diagnose  this  week  the  illness  of 
Officialism.  Of  that  illness  a fissiparous  bureau- 
cracy is  the  most  obvious  symptom.  But  it  is  with 
the  less  obvious  and  more  subtle  symptom  of  the  disease 
that  I am  for  the  moment  concerned — its  insidious  grip 
on  the  organ,  of  public  order.  The  police  force  is  the 
oldest  of  our  democratic  institutions.  The  police 
officer  acts  traditionally  by  the  authority  of  the  locality 
and  not  by  the  authority  of  the  State.  As  an  instru- 
ment of  centralised  tyranny  the  policeman  is  a com- 
paratively recent  discovery.  Before  the  advent  of  the 
present  administration  the  police  force  was  the  most 
democratic  expression  of  the  desire  for  public  order. 
It  was  the  organ  whereby  the  social  instinct  insured 
itself  against  disorder.  Partly  by  Scotland  Yard, 
partly  by  D.O.R.A.  and  the  Home  Office— always  at  the 
inspiration  of  the  new  Downing  Street— the  police  force 
has  been  converted  into  a body  which  can  receive  its 
orders  from  the  State — secret  and  confidential  orders. 
It  is  now  an  agency  of  the  Government.  So  far  I speak 
of  well-known  things.  But  I want  to  direct  attention 
to  another  aspect  of  inflated  executive  power.  The 
police,  having  been  made  the  agents  of  D.O.R.A.,  have 
assumed  it  to  be  one  of  their  essential  duties  to  become 
dictators  of  conduct.  The  assumption  is  not  surpris- 
ing, for  the  State  in  the  last  few  years  has  taken  up  the 
attitude  of  directly  prescribing  what  the  citizens 
should  do. 

The  new  notion  is  particularly  dangerous  now  that 
State  activity  has  reached  that  point  of  perfection  when 
there  remains  not  a branch  of  our  lives,  not  a single 
one  of  our  duties,  not  an  aspect  of  our  amusements  into 
which  the  State  in  some  form  or  other  does  not  creep, 


which  it  does  not  in  some  form  or  other  control.  And 
the  repercussion  of  the  new  notion  on  the  individual 
is  most  serious  when  the  executive  authority  feels  called 
on  to  uphold  a code  of  morality. 

It  would  indeed  have  been  amazing  had  the  insolent 
expansion  of  officialism  left  the  police  force  immune 
from  the  new  Pfrussianism.  When  third-rate  busy- 
bodies  have  an  authority  that  our  countrymen  have 
traditionally  begrudged  to  cabinets  and  even  to  Parlia- 
ments, it  is  not  surprising  that  a police  constable  can 
assume  in  our  polity  a moral  authority  which  the  most 
devout  of  Catholics  deny  even  to  the  Court  of  Casuistry 
in  Rome. 

I want  to  avoid  generalisations  and  to  take  actual 
instances  of  the  disease  as  I see  it  in  my  daily  observa- 
tion. In  the  past  few  months  numbers  of  respectable 
persons  have  been,  convicted  in  Magistrates’  Courts  of 
offences  against  morality — wrongly  convicted,  for  they 
were  subsequently  found  to  be  innocent.  I have  before 
me  particulars  of  eight  recent  cases  which  present  simi- 
lar features.  The  charges  were  of  annoying  women. 
The  accused  person  was  denied  his  primary  right  of 
being  confronted  by  his  accuser.  In  each  case  the 
magistrate  convicted  the  defendant  on  uncorroborated 
police  evidence.  The  accused  persons  were  members 
of  distinguished  professions  and  generally  of  the  clerical 
calling.  In  one  case  an  old  gentleman  of  more  than 
seventy  years  of  age,  who  had  been  in  Holy  Orders  for 
forty  years,  whose  eyesight  was  failing,  was  charged 
with  peering  into  the  faces  of  two  women  as  he  passed. 
The  women  did  not  come  forward  and  there  was  no 
evidence  that  they  made  any  complaint.  The  defendant 
had  a cataract  in  his  left  eye  and  it  was  therefore  neces- 
sary for  him  to  stare  at  people  in  order  to  see  them. 
The  evidence  against  him  was  uncorroborated  police 
evidence.  He  emphatically  denied  the  accusation.  He 
was  convicted  at  Marlborough  Street  on  the  12th  of 
March  last;  and  his  subsequent  appeal  against  this 
conviction  was  successful. 

It  is  enough  for  a respectable  person  to  be  charged 
with  an  unpleasant  offence,  for  the  stigma  to  remain  im- 
printed upon  him  for  ever,  even  if  he  be  exonerated. 
Quite  apart  from  the  stigma,  I can  only  regard  with 
apprehenson  the  imputaton  that  the  oath  of  a police- 
man is  considered  superior  to  my  own  or  to  that  of  any 
other  person  who  does  not  happen  to  be  a policeman. 
If  a secular  person  gave  evidence  of  this  character  it 
would  not  pass  without  corroboration.  The  argument 
used  by  magistrates  in  accepting  uncorroborated  police 
evidence  is  that  the  police  need  to,  be  encouraged  or 
they  would  not  bring  charges.  The  argument  displays 
a profound  ignorance  of  the  British  theory  of  justice. 
The  police  should  not  be  encouraged.  They  are  there 
to  check  disorder  and  not  to  seek  out  occasions  for 
unwarrantable  interference. 

We  want  an  efficient  police  force,  and  provided  the 
magistracy  is  alive  to  the  meaning  of  evidence,  an 
efficient  police  force  is  not  dangerous.  But  when  an 
efficient  police  force  is  supplemented  by  the  presumption 
that  the  police  can  do  no  wrong,  it  is  time  to  restrict 
the  spheres  in  which  they  can  do  wrong  legally.  There 
used  to  be  a particularly  clear  conception  of  the  func- 
tions of  policemen  in  this  country.  They  were  regarded 
as  keepers  of  public  order  and  not  as  guardians  of 
public  morals.  The  law  is  only  meant  to  protect  the 
citizen  and  not  to  make  him  virtuous — oertainly  not  to 
preserve  some  police  standard  of  public  order  and 
decency.  The  shorter  catechism,  according  to  Scot- 
land Yard,  is  becoming  a wonderful  and  a terrible 
thing.  If  the  present  tendency  continues,  the  phrase 
“ Police  Protection  ” will  become  meaningless,  and  the 
cry  of  the  future  will  be — as  it  was  in  Prussia — “ Pro- 
tect us  from  the  police.  ” In  the  recovery  of  our  ancient 
traditions  it  is  essential  that  we  regain  the  old  love  of 
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British  justice  and  the  old  jealousy  of  executive  power. 
We  must  re-establish  the  conception  that  the  executive 
and  its  officers  are  there  to  control  breaches  of  order, 
and  not  as  constructve  moralists. 

The  Man  with  a Lamp 


THE  FACTS  ABOUT  DISARMAMENT 

TO  judge  the  American  plan  for  the  limitation 
of  naval  armaments  not  gush  but  sober  reason 
is  required.  In  the  United  States  the  Hearst 
newspapers  are  already  in  full  cry  against  the 
scheme;  the  American  Naval  Staff  are  coldly  critical 
of  it ; and  there  is  doubt  as  to  whether  a treat} 
embodying  it  will  be  acoepted  by  the  Senate.  It 
may  share  the  fate  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Covenant  which  was  tossed  contemptuously  into  the 
waste-paper  basket  after  Mr.  Wilson  had  persuaded 
a too  credulous  Europe  that  it  was  the  dream  and 
desire  of  the  United  States. 

The  American  people  are  vaguely  idealistic  in 
temperament,  but  their  idealism  is  always  controlled 
by  an  acute  appreciation  of  American  interests. 
The  new  scheme  directly  affects;  England,  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  Of  the  three  the  United 
States  in  sacrificing  some  part  of  its  fleet  sacrifices 
nothing  except  the  money  spent  on  it.  It  is  a 
continental  State,  self-contained  and  self-dependent ; 
the  loss  of  the  Philippines,  Honolulu,  Guam  and 
Porto  RicO'  would  matter  little  to  it.  Totally  dif- 
ferent is  the  situation  of  England  and  Japan.  For 
all  practical  purposes  the  British  Empire  is  a collec- 
tion of  islands;  without  a strong  navy  to  control  its 
sea  communications  and  defend  its  shipping  it  can- 
not exist,  and  half  the  people  of  the  United  King- 
dom must  perish.  Sea  power  is  the  condition  of 
their  very  life.  Japan  is  another  island  State  to 
which  a strong  navy  is  only  one  degree  less  vital 
than  it  is  to  England. 

No  doubt  England  stands  to  make  some  imme- 
diate gain  by  the  American  scheme.  She  did  her 
“ scrapping  ” after  the  Armistice,  hastily  assuming 
that  other  naval  Powers  would  follow  her  example. 
She  sacrificed  to  the  scrapheap  three  battle-cruisers 
on  the  stocks,  40  older  battleships  and  battle- 
cruisers, 87  cruisers  and  406  destroyers  and  sub- 
marines. The  United  States  had:  introduced  an 
enormous  naval  programme  in  1916,  and  did  not 
follow  the  British  lead,  but  proceeded  to  carry  out 
that  programme  with  all  possible  energy.  Japan, 
rendered  anxious  by  this  programme,  also  built  on 
a large  scale.  The  position  to-day  is  that  England 
has  but  five  post-war  capital  ships — the  only  units 
of  large  size  that  count— -in  the  Hood  and  the  four 
battle-cruisers  just  ordered.  The  United  ..States 
and  Japan  have  each  one  complete  and  15  building 
or  projected.  We  are  now  invited  to  “ scrap  ” our 
four  new’  battle-cruisers,  while  the  United  State? 
and  Japan  are  each  to  “ scrap  ” 15  large  ships. 
Thus  on  paper  we  should  certainly  profit. 

But  other  things  than  immediate  gain  have  to  be 
considered  in  judging  proposals  which  may  affect 
the  very  existence  of  a nation.  It  has  yet  to  be 
seen  whether  Japan  will  accept  in  detail  a scheme 
which  leaves  her  with  658,000  tons  of  warships 
against  the  American  1,228,000  tons,  though  she 
has  accepted  it  in  principle.  If  she  does  not,  cadit 
qucestio.  Supposing  she  does,  peculiar  conditions 
will  be  created.  England  will  be  left  for  ten  years 
with  580,000  tons  of  large  ships  against  the  Ameri- 
can 500,000  tons  and  Japanese  300,000,  under  the 
“ naval  holiday  ” provision.  At  the  end  of  ten 
years,  two  British  and  six  American  ships  will  be 
obsolete.  The  American  six  may  be  replaced,  but 
the  British  two  may  not,  until  the  British  total  ton- 
nage has  fallen  below  500,000.  The  control  of  the 
sea,  which  depends  largely  on  powerful  modern 
ships,  would  thus  pass  to  the  United  States. 


No  one  has  yet  explained  what  is  to  happen  to 
the  shipbuilding  yards,  dockyards  and  gun  and 
armour  plants.  They  cannot  be  suddenly  started 
into  activity  after  lying  idle  for  ten  years.  Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth,  Chatham  and  Rosyth  would  be 
ruined.  One  reason  why  the  orders  were  given  for 
the  four  new  British  battle-cruisers  was  that  the 
great  contractors  were  not  prepared  to  keep  their 
costly  plants  for  making  guns  and  armour  any 
longer  without  prospect  of  remuneration.  Yet  by 
no  turn  of  magic  can  the  material  of  a Navy  be 
improvised.  There  is  no  mention  in  the  American 
scheme  of  subsidies  to  armament  works  and  dock- 
yards, but  without  them  such  works  would  speedily 
cease  to  exist,  and  with  them:  limitation  of  arma- 
ments would  be  reduced  to  a farce.  Again,  fortified 
naval  bases  have  to  be  considered,  if  Mahan  was 
right  in  regarding  them  as  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant factors  in  war  at  sea.  The  United  States  is 
building  one  such  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  plan- 
ning another  at  Guam.  Are  they  too  to  be 
“ scrapped  ” ? 

Until  the  practical  regulations  by  which  the 
scheme  is  to  be  enforced  are  available,  it  cannot  be 
properly  judged.  So  far  there  has  been  no  mention 
of  the  Dominion  navies,  and  no  allusion  on  the 
American  side  to  the  special  demands  which  the  pro- 
tection of  British  shipping  and  the  world-wide 
interests  of  the  British  Empire  make  upon  the 
British  Navy.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  practical 
measures  to  prevent  the  conversion  of  fast  liners 
into  cruisers  and  commerce-destroyers.  Air  forces 
which  are  of  growing  importance  are  completely 
neglected,  except  for  a reference  to  aeroplane- 
carriers,  so  arranged  as  to  leave  Britain  at  a great 
disadvantage. 

And,  seriously,  is  this  a time  to  play  tricks  with 
our  Navy,  and  by  abandoning  the  four  new  battle- 
cruisers to  throw  thousands  out  of  work  and  also  to 
prevent  the  proper  training  of  our  personnel?  The 
American  scheme  presupposes  the  will  to  peace, 
which  is  nowhere  manifest  to-day.  The  greater 
part  of  the  United  States  Press  is  now  in  full  cry 
against  Japan.  Any  month  the  Bolsheviks  may 
follow  the  lead  of  Sinn  Fein  and  decide  that  the  best 
way  of  forcing  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  another  tame 
surrender  is  to  attack  British  shipping  with  sub- 
marines. They  will  not  be  pledged  and,  if  they 
were,  their  promise  would  not  be  worth  the  paper 
on  which  it  was  written.  There  has  been  no  peace 
in  Europe  and  Asia  since  July,  1914.  Bolshevik 
Russia  has  adopted  perpetual  war  on  civilisation  as 
its  creed.  Asiatic  Turkey  is  under  arms ; the 
“ Little  Entente  ’’  is  only  just  demobilising;  China 
is  in  anarchy ; and  rebellion  is  smouldering  in  Egypt 
and  ablaze  in  Ireland  and  India.  Since  the  League 
of  Nations  has  thus  tragically  failed  to  end  strife — 
as  most  of  us  knew  it  would  fail — to  diminish  the 
one  force,  the  British  Navy,  which  has  steadfastly 
policed  the  seas,  or  to  limit  it  by  some  arbitrary  and 
fantastic  foreign  rule,  would  seem  sheer  insanity. 
To  the  nobility  of  the  aspiration  which  inspired  the 
American  scheme  we  can  give  the  most  generous 
recognition.  But  it  is  with  facts,  and  not  with  aspira- 
tions, that  we  have  to  deal. 


DAVID  AND  JONATHAN 

ULSTER  has  put  her  head  in  a noose ; but  her 
neck  is  so  stiff  that  anyone  who  tries  to  pull  the 
dangling  end  will  break,  not  Ulster’s  neck,  but 
the  rope.  In  political  movements  there  is  no  right  and 
wrong.  There  are  only  facts'.  If  there  were  right  and 
wrong,  if  there  were  wisdom  and  unwisdom,  we  should 
say  that  Ulster  had  been  both  wrong  and  unwise  in 
refusing  to  enter  the  Conference.  By  so  refusing  she 
has  undoubtedly  alienated  a large  body  of  her  sympa- 
thisers. It  is  just  possible,  however,  that  Ulster  is  not 
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playing  for  sympathy.  We  shall  therefore  not  waste 
time  in  judging  the  attitude  of  Sir  James  Craig  and  his 
colleagues  by  that  dishonest  standard  known  as 
diplomacy.  Perhaps  Sir  James  Craig  is  not  a diplomat. 
What  we  are  concerned  to  say  now  is  what  we  have 
been  saying  throughout  this  business — that  we  are  not 
surprised.  There^is  no  Irish  crisis  and  never  has  been. 
From  many  points  of  view  it  is  regrettable  that  peace 
has  not  already  been  made.  But  peace  can  only  be 
made  by  the  yielding  up  of  Ulster’s  claims  or  the 
abandonment  of  Sinn  Fein’s  aspirations.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  whole  world  would  imagine  itself 
happier  and  would  certainly  have  less  to  talk  about  if 
Mr.  de  Valera  and  Sir  James  Craig  slobbered  over  one 
another  in  Downing  Street  under  the  paternal  aegis  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George.  As  there  seems  to  be  no  more 
prospect  at  the  present  moment  than  there  has  ever 
been  of  such  a sentimental  contingency  arising  we 
• propose  to  deal  with  the  fundamental  facts  of  the 
situation. 

The  fundamental  facts  are  that  the  fuse  laid  by  the 
Die-hards  beneath  the  Conservative  structure  is  about 
to  go  off  with  a bang.  The  report  will  be  loud.  It 
will  be  heard  in  Belfast.  It  will  be  heard  in  Dublin. 
It  may  even  shake  Downing  Street.  We  have  said  this' 
so  often  that  people  are  beginning  to  believe  that  it  is 
true.  The  Liverpool  conference  is  a little  more  im- 
portant than  Parliament,  but  not  much  more.  It  is  a 
little  less  important  than  the  electorate,  but  not  much 
less.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  very  important.  As  we 
go  to  press  the  Die-hards  will  be  moving,  in  the  annual 
conference  of  the  Unionist  party,  a motion  similar  to 
that  which  they  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  result  will  be  similar,  but  the  noise  louder.  The 
House  of  Commons  is  a Conservative  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  the  quarrels  of  the  Conservative  party  lose 
something  of  their  sting  by  the  continued  intervention 
of  the  few  Liberal  and  Labour  members  who  take  part 
in  the  debates  and  create  the  impression  that  the  actual 
motions  on  the  paper  are  being  discussed  seriously. 
Now  the  decks  are  cleared.  The  Unionists  will  be  able 
•to  kziK  at  one  another  to  their  hearts’  content.  But  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  can  still  fold  his  arms.  He  has  not  yet 
published  his  proposals  on  Ulster’s  reply,  and  the  pro- 
tagonists at  Liverpool  will  fight  all  the  more  recklessly 
because  they  fight  in  the  dark.  They  are  not  quite  sure 
what  they  are  hitting  at,  but  provided  they  hit  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain  they  don’t  much  mind.  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain  is  of  course  a mere  cypher  in  this 
business.  What  is  happening  at  Liverpool  is  really  a 
fight  between  David  and  Jonathan,  between  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  The  crux  of  the  situation 
is  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  wishes  either  to  remain  Prime 
Minister  or  to  nominate  his  successor;  and  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  would  like  to  be  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
probably  thinks  he  has  a good  chance  if  he  can  convince 
the  Conservative  party  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  wishes 
to  coerce  Ulster.  And  no  doubt  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
would  like  to  coerce  Ulster  if  he  could  convince  the 
Conservative  party  that  he  was  doing  nothing  of  the 
kind.  He  believes  that  he  can  satisfy  the  Conservative 
party  and  the  country  that  Ulster  is  in  the  wrong.  Ii 
he  is  successful  in  his  statement  of  the  case  he  assumes 
that  there  will  be  no  need  to  coerce  Ulster — that  Ulster 
will  throw  up  a hopeless  case.  If  Ulster  does  not  throw 
up  the  case,  then  Mr.  Lloyd  George  may  easily  go  to 
the  country  with  a request  for  a mandate  to  impose  a 
settlement  on  Ulster.  But  it  is  not  yet  a question  of 
going  to  the  country.  It  is  a question  of  getting  out 
of  Liverpool.  Getting  out  of  Liverpool  means  keeping 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  out  of  Liverpool.  If  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
went  to  Liverpool,  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  position  would 
be  difficult,  but  it  would  not  be  dangerous.  It  looks  as 
if  he  had  successfully  kept  Mr.  Bonar  Law  out  of  Liver- 
pool. For  Mr.  Bonar  Law  cannot  go  to  Liverpool 
unless  he  has  something  to  say.  There  is  no  sign  that 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  give  him  anything  to  say. 


There  is  another  fact  which  assures  the  Coalition  a 
majority  at  Liverpool,  a majority  for  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  proposals.  The  bulk  of  the  Conservative 
members  are  not  conservative  at  all.  They  were  elected 
on  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  ticket  and  are  prepared  to  sup- 
port any  leader  of  the  Conservative  party  who  happens: 
to  be  in  the  saddle.  They  prefer  Mr.  Bonar  Law  per- 
sonally to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  but  they  prefer  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  in  his  present  position  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
in  his.  They  know  full  well — if  they  care  at  all — that 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  as  little  principle,  or  as  much  prin- 
ciple, on  the  question  of  Ulster  as  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
He  has  given  about  as  many  pledges  on  both  sides  as 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  himself.  They  can  both  point  in 
triumph  to  precedents.  In  their  joint  election  address 
they  both  undertook  not  to  impose  a settlement  on  the 
six  counties  of  Ulster.  In  their  letter  to  the  Irish  Con- 
vention they  laid  it  down  as  a fundamental  proposition 
that  no  settlement  which  did  not  create  a united  Irish 
Parliament  and  a united  Ireland  would  be  of  any  use. 
The  rivalry  between  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  would  therefore  be  quite  ridiculous  were  it  not 
that  both  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  were 
politicians.  It  is  hard  to  have  faith  in  either  of  them. 

Lord  Birkenhead  is  the  only  map  intimately  concerned 
with  these  negotiations  whom  we  would  be  inclined  to 
support.  He  has  long  since  realised  that  there  is  no 
.chance  for  any  future  Premier  who  does  not  sweep  or 
endeavour  to  sweep— the  Irish  difficulty  out  of  the  way. 
He  holds  himself  in  readiness  in  London  to  intervene  in 
the  Liverpool  conference  should  the  necessity  arise. 
The  necessity  of  course  will  not  arise,  but  Lord  Birken- 
head who  all  his  life  has  been  associated  with  Liverpool 
is  perhaps  the  only  man  at  this  present  moment  who 
could  smash  or  save  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  the  present 
Government. 

It  is  not  only  personalities  but  events1  which  work  for 
Mr.  Lloyd  George.  The  result  of  the  Hornsey  election, 
the  true  significance  of  which  has  not  been  generally 
appreciated,  gives  a clue  to  the  insecurity  of  the  Con- 
servative party.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  elec- 
tion fought  on  the  Irish  issue — and  we  have  repeatedly 
sa-lcj  it — would  result  in  an  overwhelming  majority  for 
Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  proposals.  The  electorate  desires 
peace— and  imagines  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  can  achieve 
peace.  The  women  are  sentimental  enough  to  imagine 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  achieve  something  more 
than  a formula.  The  business  community  realise  the 
larger — or  smaller,  according  to  view — advantages 
of  removing  discord  everywhere.  Then  there  is  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  trump  card  which  few  people  know  of, 
but  whch  he  is  about  to  throw  down  in  Ulster’s  face— 
the  Tariff  Wall.  This  is  his  argument — and  he  has 
confessed  it  to  but  a few  : If  he  gives  Sinn  Fein 
Dominion  Status  and  puts  Ulster  in  the  same  position 
—a  solution  that  Ulster  is  at  present  prepared  to  accept, 
but  Sinn  Fein  is  not, — Sinn  Fein  can  tax  Ulster’s  trade 
with  the  rest  of  Ireland  out  of  existence. 

No;  Mr.  Lloyd  George  does  not  believe  in  coercing 
Ulster. 


FIRMIN  GEMIER 
By  Arthur  Symons 

JEAN  FIRMIN  GEMIER  gave  representations  at 
his  own  theatre,  Theatre  Antoine,  of  ‘ La  Bataille, 
written  by  Pierre  Frondaie.  The  scene  takes  place 
in  Japan;  the  drama  is  tragic,  passionate,  full  of  omens 
and  of  surprises;  a sensational  melodrama;  besides  this, 
the  quality  that  charms  one  is  the  exotic  atmosphere 
and  the  illusions  evoked  by  this  atmosphere  and  by 
these  almost  inhuman  beings — a curious  mixture  of  re- 
finement and  of  decadence.  The  play  was  contrived 
almost  after  the  fashion  of  living  marionettes.  Gesture 
on  the  stage  is  the  equivalent  of  rhythm  in  verse,  and 
it  can  convey,  as  a perfect  rhythm  should,  not  a little 
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of  the  inner  meaning-  of  words,  a meaning  perhaps  more 
latent  in  things. 

Gamier  did  not  altogether  satisfy  me  in  the  part  he 
played.  Always,  on  the  stage — and  much  the  same  as 
when,  conversing  with  him  in  one  of  the  intervals,  he 
spoke  to  me  of  his  intention  of  acting  Othello — he  has 
his  particular,  rather  uneasy  way  of  speaking,  with 
pauses — and  of  letting  one  word  slide  into  another.  In 
his  grimace,  in  his  severity,  in  his  dignity  and  pride, 
he  gave  me  an  idea  of  what  was  abnormal,  almost  mon- 
strous, in  the  character  he  acted.  So,  as  I knew  he 
had  to  act  the  part  of  Shylock  at  the  Od^on,  I waited 
eagerly  for  that  night  : my  anticipations  were  more 
than  satisfied. 

G6mier’s  sinister  genius  is  revealed  in  his  wonderful 
representation  of  Shylock  in  ‘ The  Merchant  of  Venice’; 
it  is  subtle,  strange,  original,  full  of  nuances,  of  re- 
ticences, of  evasions,  duplicities,  rages,  revolts,  sub- 
missions. In  this  one  scene  he  gives  almost  the  gamut 
of  the  Jew,  the  Jew  of  the  Ghetto;  not  the  primitive,  nor 
the  animal  Jew,  not,  perhaps  Shakespeare’s;  but  cer- 
tainly the  Jew.  Ghettos  always  had  something  curi- 
ously fascinating  when  I came  on  them  in  Rome,  in 
Venice,  in  Pi  ague,  in  Warsaw.  The  synagogue  in 
Prague,  built  in  the  twelfth  century,  outside  like  a 
monstrous  dwelling,  inside  like  a dungeon,  made  in  the 
image  of  a wizard’s  cell,  with  its  heavy  walls  and  low 
roof,  black  with  age,  pierced  with  narrow  windows,  its 
railed-off  space  in  the  centre,  its  narrow  seats,  its  huge 
candelabra,  its  suspended  cloth  or  robe,  hung  with  bells 
like  the  robe  of  the  High  Priest,  its  bizarre  ornaments 
of  copper,  as  of  some  idolatry  to  which  graven  images 
had  never  lent  grace,  concentrates  in  itself  all  the 
horror  of  the  Ghetto.  The  Ghetto  swarms  about  it  in  a 
medley  of  narrow  streets  and  broad  empty  spaces,  a 
pestilent  circle  of  evil  smells  and  half  naked  children, 
and  slatternly  Jews  and  Jewesses,  in  the  midst  of  shops 
of  old  clothes,  and  old  houses  with  coats  of  arms  over 
their  doors  and  broken  ornaments  on  their  walls.  Out 
of  the  midst  of  this  confusion  a narrow  street  leads  to 
the  old  burial  ground,  hidden  behind  its  enclosing  walls, 
where  I saw  some  famous  tombs,  such  as  that  of  Rabbi 
Loewe,  the  friend  of  Tycho  Brahe,  still  heaped  with 
little  stones  on  every  ledge,  after  the  Jewish  fashion  of 
commemorating  the  dead.  Browning’s  ‘ Holy-Cross 
Day  ’ expresses  the  feeling  of  the  Jews  who  are  forced 
to  attend  an  annual  Christian  sermon  in  Rome;  noth- 
ing more  audaciously  sardonic  was  ever  written  than 
the  first  part  of  this  poem,  with  its  : 

Fee,  faw,  fum  ! bubble  and  squeak  ! 

Blessedest  Thursday’s  the  fat  of  the  week  1 

and  : 

Aaron’s  asleep — shove  hip  to  haunch, 

Or  somebody  deal  him  a dig  in  the  paunch  ! 

Look  at  the  purse  with  the  tassel  and  knob, 

And  the  gown  with  the  angel  and  thingumbob  ! 

It  reminds  me  of  Heine — Heine  when  he  is  inevitably 
cynical. 

What  struck  me  was  the  amazing  way  in  which 
Gem  it  r grouped  his  crowd  of  Jews  in  the  centre  of  the 
stage;  then  the  cringing  fashion  in  which  they  suddenly 
rose  to  their  feet  and  formed  into  thick  throngs,  like  a 
Roman  phalanx  against  his  enemies;  they  went  for- 
ward, retreated,  with  gestures  and  gesticulations;  they 
shouted  and  cursed.  The  Jewish  girl  seated  at  an  open 
shop  reminded  me  of  those  in  the  Merceria  in  Venice 
and  of  those  of  Valencia  in  Spain.  It  is  a maze  of  tall 
and  narrow  streets,  for  the  most  part  with  a church  at 
one  of  their  corners.  There  are  whole  streets  of  shop; 
and  every  shop  with  its  oval  signboard,  painted  with 
the  image  of  a saint;  every  shop  open  to  the  street, 
and  hung  with  sashes  and  lengths  of  cloth  and  velvet, 
and  shawls,  and  blankets,  and  every  kind  of  long, 
bright  stuff.  In  the  Merceria  the  moving  crowds  of 
colour  are  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  stalls,  the  central 
stalls  between  the  shops  hung  with  long  coloured 
stripes.  All  around  are  tall  grey  houses,  with  shutters 
of  green;  one  house,  in  a corner,  has  shutters  of  an  in- 
intense olive,  which  seems  to  soak  up  and  cast  back  all 


the  sunlight.  The  faces  I saw  there  were  terribly  dirty; 
but  in  Venice,  where  everything  has  its  way  of  becom- 
ing beautiful,  dirt,  at  the  right  distance,  gives  a fine 
tone  to  an  old  face,  like  those  faces  we  see  in  the 
sketches  of  Michelangelo,  tanned  to  a sombre  red, 
wrinkled  like  a withered  apple. 

Meredith,  in  ‘ The  Tragic  Comedians,’  where  he  re- 
presents Ferdinald  Lassalle  under  the  name  of  Alvan, 
makes  Clothilde  (her  name  was  Helena)  draw  on  her 
recollections  of  the  Satanic  so  as  to  identify  Alvan  under 
the  frightful  title  of  a Jew.  “ The  Jew  was  to  her  as 
flesh  of  swine  to  the  Jew.  Her  parents  had  the  same 
abhorrence  of  Jewry.  Now  a manner  that  clothes  it- 
self in  the  Satanic  to  terrify  cowards  is  the  vilest  form 
of  impudence  venturing  at  insolence;  and  an  insolent 
impudence  with  Jew  features,  the  Jew  nose  and  lips,  is 
past  endurance  repulsive.” 

This  digression,  which  has  its  legitimate  place  in  my 
discussion,  brings  me  back  to  Gamier.  He  was  liter- 
ally the  personification  of  the  Jew — certainly  not  of 
“ the  Jew  elect.”  Original,  crafty,  cringing,  nervously 
agitated,  his  voice  had  every  modulation;  he  used  the 
traditional  gesture  of  the  tribe  as — in  abject  fear — 
they  clutch  the  left  sleeve  with  the  right  hand.  It  was 
most  effective;  certainly  from  the  theatrical  point  of 
view.  He  sins,  he  fears,  he  exults,  he  despairs,  he 
rages,  he  hesitates,  he  recoils;  he  has  crisis  after  crisis; 
after  which,  always  the  man  becomes  the  man.  Race 
cries  in  him  in  his  thirst  for  vengeance,  in  his  lust  of 
blood;  in  a word,  in  his  blood-lust.  He  is  the  father, 
who  is  defrauded  of  his  daughter;  the  miser  with  a 
passion  for  gold;  a miser  who  would  relinquish  I know 
not  how  much  of  his  made  and  stolen  gold  if  he  could 
rescue  Jessica.  Maledictions  pour  out  of  his  mouth 
like  the  foam  of  the  sea;  his  craft  is  shown  at  times  in 
the  gestures  of  his  fingers.  An  Epitome  of  all  the 
vices,  he  shows,  besides  his  mockery,  his  mock  hu- 
mility ; before,  suddenly,  surges  from  some  inner  recess 
his  infallible  knife.  Above  all,  he  is  of  the  Gutter;  he 
is  one  of  the  Ghetto;  in  him  is  the  voice  of  Israel;  he  is 
the  Sublime  Victim. 

THE  NONSENSE  ABOUT  CEZANNE 
By  D.  S.  MacColl 

I MUST  beg  for  patience  if  I leave  over  the  regular 
established  societies  and  the  mixed  exhibition  at 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery  while  I linger  with  the  young 
and  pursue  my  inspection  of  the  Emperor’s  clothes. 
Observe,  I do  not  assert  that  he  has  none;  I only  insist 
upon  looking,  since  no  one  else  will  do  so,  and  I main- 
tain that  the  Court  circulars  have  been  quite  fantastic 
and  incredible  on  the  subject.  Further,  I think  the 
strange  condition  of  his  wardrobe  has  its  explanations, 
which  I propose  to  develop  some  other  day  : but  my 
first  business  is  to  determine  what  he  actually  is  wear- 
ing and  to  set  out  the  inventory  against  the  gorgeous 
reports  of  our  friends.  I am  concerned  to-day  not  with 
the  inordinate  bustles,  the  corrugated  overalls,  the 
stove-pipe  and  rubber-tyre  disguises  which  are  no 
longer  so  fashionable,  but  with  a suit  of  cast-off  clothes, 
a good  deal  the  worse  for  wear;  and  I want  to  know 
why  it  is  recommended  as  the  latest  thing  out,  and  why 
there  is  so  great  a gap  between  what  is  said  and  what 
is  to  be  seen. 

In  my  perplexity  I turn  to  a letter  addressed  by  my 
old  friend  Mr.  Alfred  Thornton  to  the  Saturday 
Review  of  5 November  on  the  subject  of  the  London 
Group.  The  claim  for  them,  as  he  puts  it,  is  more 
modest,  and,  on  a first  reading,  more  plausible.  Mr. 
Thornton  admits  that  the  “ innovators  ” are  not  great 
in  colour,  nor  in  silhouette  and  contour,  that  is  to  say 
in  drawing  : but  he  says  what  they  are  occupied  with  is 
getting  41  recession  ” by  44  comparing  volume  with 
volume,”  and  he  quotes  a French  critic  about  modelling 
in  coloured  planes  instead  of  drawing  linear  contours. 
But  if  that  is  so,  where  lies  the  innovation?  Construc- 
tion by  analysis  into  coloured  planes  was  notoriously 
the  procedure  of  the  44  Impressionist  ” studios,  unless 
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indeed  tone  is  to  be  left  out  altogether,  which,  along 
with  perspective,  is  the  means  of  obtaining  recession, 
nor  are  the  “ volumes  ” anything  but  the  masses 
of  that  same  teaching.  We  are  therefore  back  at  the 
very  thing  we  were  supposed  to  be  escaping  from'.  The 
impressionist,  moreover,  if  he  did  minimise  tone, 
studied  the  changes  of  hue  that  accompany  tone  as  the 
angle  of  lighting  and  as  depth  of  atmosphere  varies : 
if  the  young  cannot  command  those  subtleties  of  colour 
what  becomes  of  recession,  since  perspective  also1  is  out 

of  fashion?  _ . 

1 have  no  quarrel,  then,  with  the  scientific  analysis 
of  our  vision  into  a mosaic  of  coloured  (and  toned) 
planes,  fused  at  their  contours,  though  I reserve  for 
the  artist  the  right  to  circumscribe  them  with  a contour 
if  he  likes  (and  as  Cdzanne,  the  idol  of  the  “ innova- 
tors,” very  freely  did).  My  trouble  is  that  when  I turn 
to  the  works  of  the  innovators,  I cannot  trace  those 
wonderful  volumes,  those  coloured  planes  or  their  novel 
relations,  I put  this  difficulty  privately  to  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton, and  he  indicated  that  if  I drew  a blank  at  the 
London  Group  I should  be  rewarded  in  the  pictures  of 
Mr.  A.  J.  Porter.  Well,  there  is  an  exhibition  of  Mr. 
Porter’s  pictures  now  open  at  the  Independent  Gallery, 
which  has  recently  been  the  chief  centre  of  fashion,  and 
I went  there  in  a properly  receptive  spirit.  I did  not  find 
what  I was  in  search  of,  but  instead  the  reflection  of 
features  in  Cdzanne’s  painting  that  so  many  of  the  sup- 
posed innovators  have  already  given  us.  By  that  1 
mean  houses  and  trees  that  halt  uncomfortably  between 
the  bald  neatness  of  the  Noah’s  Ark  and  the  complexity 
of  the  real  thing.  The  houses  have  neither  such  charm 
as  the  clean-ruled  box  and  lid  possess,  nor  the  inflec- 
tions of  form  that  give  beauty  and  interest  to  the 
geometry  of  four'  walls  and  a roof,  nor  the  lovely  tran- 
sitions of  colour  that  time  lends  to'  the  raw’  material  of 
red  tile  and  white  wall,  nor  the  magic  these  can  win 
from  shadow  and  air.  Nor  are  the  trees  definitely  con- 
structed of  curly  shavings,  nor  on  any  other  intelligible 
convention.  Both  houses  and  trees  are  a reminiscence 
of  Cdzanne’s  exasperated  short-cuts,  without  the  virtue 
for  which  we  accept  his  expedients. 

I must  pass  by  the  tempting  topics  of  the  Uncon- 
scious, Einstein  and  of  the  influence  of  politics,  which 
Mr.  Thornton  strews  in  my  path.  There  were  relations 
between  the  parts  of  a picture  before  Einstein  was 
heard  of,  and  painting,  by  the  limitations  of  its  nature, 
is  of  things  seen,  so'  one  must  ignore  “ unconscious 
wishes  ” and  deal  with  what  we  see.  And  of  what  we 
see  the  residuum  that  needs  be  considered  is  Cdzanne. 
So  it  is  high  time  we  tackled  him. 

I have  attempted  it  more  than  once  before; 
but  discussion  with  Mr.  Fry  and  Mr.  Bell  is 
like  talking  to  the  nebular  hypothesis.  In  my 
isolation  therefore  I look  round  for  some  ally 
who  has  the  ear  of  the  painters  and  critics  of 
the  avant  garde,  and  I find  him  in  Mr.  Walter  Sickert, 
included,  as  he  is,  in  the  bundle  of  their  incompatible 
admirations.  Mr.  Sickert  is  not  only  one  of  the  best 
painters  of  his  generation,  but  a sound,  as  well  as  bril- 
liant critic,  when  he  is  not  writing  about  contemporaries 
with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek.  I wish  I could  reprint 
here  the  whole  of  his  notice  of  M.  Coquiot’s  book  on 
Cdzanne  from  the  too-cloistered  pages  of  the  Anglo- 
French  Review  for  April,  1920  : my  readers  should  buy 
the  number,  or  look  it  up.  After  explaining  that 
Cezanne  was  not  a “ Post-Impressionist,”  but  an  Im- 
pressionist, by  which  he  means  involved  in  the  habit  of 
painting  by  rapid  notation  “ direct  from  nature,”  Mr. 
Sickert  reaches  the  pith  of  the  matter  in  the  following 
oaragraphs  : 

C6zannc  was  by  nature  deplorably,  lamentably,  tragically, 
almost  incredibly  wanting  in  the  two  main  gifts  of  a painter  : 
the  sense  of  direction  (in  the  180°  of  two  right  angles),  which 
is  the  whole  and  sole  basis  of  drawing,  and  swiftness,  without 
which  nature  will  leave  you  hopelessly  behind.  But  he  had  a 
sense  of  colour  and  a passion,  an  absorbing,  incurable  passion 
for  the  delicious  substance  which  is  a mixture  of  coloured 
powders  and  linseed  oil,  and  for  spreading  the  same  in  season 
and  out  of  season  on  taut  and  rectangular  drums  of  flax.  Any 


real  natural  process  produces  a beauty  of  its  own.  The  order 
in  which  the  apples  are  spilled  from  a tree  has  fts  beauty,  and 
the  passion  and  method  of  his  very  incapacity  produced  a 
style  which  was  his,  the  like  of  which  we  shall  not,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  be  asked  to  look  upon  again.  His  service  was  to 
reduce  to  the  absurd  the  habit  of  painting  “ pictures  from 
nature.” 

For  some  fifteen  years  again  and  again  has  the  corpse  of 
Cdzanne  been  carried  round  the  capitals  of  the  world  as  a 
convoi  dr opposition.  From  the  Rue  Laffitte,  from  the  Prater, 
from  the  Fifth  Avenue,  from  the  Dultplatz  and  from  Unter 
den  Linden  has  issued  the  same  stage  army  of  pall-bearers,  the 
Napoleons  of  the  sale-room.  And  now,  even  from  the  West 
End  of  London  and,  I am  told,  from  Whistler’s  Chelsea,  may 
be  seen  to  emerge  a panic-stricken  figure  or  two  adjusting  its 
hatband  and  splitting  its  funeral  gloves  in  its  haste  to  capture 
the  tail  of  a cordon.  The  sincere  fanaticism  of  the  convinced 
critique  d' avant-garde  of  an  earlier  day  has  been  succeeded  by  a 
frantic  and  blind  toeing  of  the  line.  The  offices  of  the  critical 
naturalisation  bureaux  are  besieged  by  queues  of  pressmen 
every  one  of  them  tremulous  to  change  his  name. 

The  truth  then  is  /that  Cezanne  was  involved  in  paint- 
ing by  methods  which  are  properly  those  of  sketching, 
and  very  imperfectly  qualified  for  that  desperate  busi- 
ness, because  before  the  subject — living  model,  land- 
scape, flowers — anything  that  under  conditions  of 
movement,  decay,  or  changing  lights  required  decisive 
placing,  striking  of  proportions,  circumscription 
of  forms,  he  was  nervously  impotent.  He  had 
to  renounce  the  model  altogether,  got  into  a 
helpless  fury  over  portraiture,  abandoned  his  land- 
scapes in  disgust,  and  had  to  retreat  from  flowers, 
which  fade,  upon  apples  and  napkins,  which  are  rela- 
tively stable  but  monotonous.  His  reaction  against 
his  brother  impressionists  arose  from  a positive  quality 
he  possessed  and  held  by,  a taste  for  broad  fat  patches 
of  colour,  as  opposed  to  the  broken  mosaic  of  touches 
adopted  by  Monet  and  carried  ad  absurdum  by  Pissarro 
with  his  stipple  technique.  But  over  the  shaping  of 
those  patches  he  had  little  control.  In  a certain  num- 
ber of  his  pieces  hisi  genuine  taste  for  colour  and  the 
quality  of  paint  won  the  battle  against  his  disabilities, 
and  one  accepts  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  demarcations 
for  the  sake  of  the  delicious,  firmly-struck  notes  that 
survive. 

Now  the  Cdzannists  of  avant-garde  criticism  and 
the  imitators  reverse  this  order  : they  elevate  the  impo- 
tence and  the  disabilities  into  virtues,  and  found  an 
esoteric  system  upon  accidents  that  the  master  himself 
would  have  gnashed  his  teeth jabout.  Because  his  flower- 
pots tottered  and  were  bashed  all  flower  pots  must  do 
the  like,  and  in  doing  so  illustrate  the  mysteries  of 
1 ‘ designing  in  depth.”  Because1  Cezanne  dismissed 
trees,  which  are  a never-ending  problem  of  rendering, 
with  an  angry  shorthand  gesture,  they  multiply  the 
defeat  ad  nauseam.  Like  the  followers  of  Rembrandt 
they  set  up  shop  upon  the  failures,  and  leave  out  what 
ensures  the  survivals,  that  blond  singing  colour  in  suc- 
culent pastes.  And  they  attempt  to  codify  the  grunts 
and  growls  and  expletives  of  Cezanne  s conversation 
into  the  revelation  of  a code.  Cezanne  had  as  much  diffi- 
culty with  words  as  with  drawing;  his  conversation,  if 
one  may  trust  M.  Vollard,  did  not  go  much  beyond  the 
Word  of  five  letter's  ” or  of  Cambronne,  but  he  muttered 
something  about  painting  being  solid  like  that  in  the 
museums,  and  over  such  oracles  webs1  of  comment  have 
been  spun.  Cezanne  will  have  his  niche  in  the  museums 
for  the  skirmishes  in  which  his  gift  fought  through, 
and  at  Millbank,  let  us  hope,  among  the  rest ; even  the 
Louvre,  at  present,  has  a very  mixed  lot,  ancj  it  is  use- 
less to  show  the  failures.  But  the  prices  are  formid- 
able. Thieme  and  Becker,  those  close  students  of 
history  remark  dryly,  under  Cezanne, 

Nach  1890  kaufte  der  junge  Pariser  Kunsthandler  Vollard 

von  Cezanne’s  Sohn  200  Bilder  des  Meisters  fur  80,000  Fr. 

[i.e.,  about  ,£16  each],  fur  die  er  damals  nur  wemge  Liebhaber 

fand. 

We  are  still  under  the  dispensation,  commercial  and 
critical,  that  filled  the  places  vacated  on  the  market  by 
Manet  and  Monet,  with  Cezanne  and  Renoir.  And  the 
like  nonsense  was  talked  about  Monet  and  still  is  by 
those,  who  do  not  use  their  eyes. 
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THREE  MUSIC  HALLS 
Bv  James  Agate 

4 4 A DIRTY  mind,”  declared  the  Dook  Snook  in 
ZA  ‘Ally  Sloper’s  Hall-Holiday,’  ‘‘is  a perpetual 
J-  feast.”  This  is  a motto  which,  had  I my 
way,  would  be  emblazoned  over  the  portals  of  every 
music-hall  in  the  kingdom.  Only  I should  probably 
inscribe  the  word  “ healthy,”  and  rely  upon  your 
Pantagruelist,  who  alone  should  be  free  of  these 
temples,  to  catch  at  the  Rabelaisian  sense.  The 
music-hall  is  emphatically  no  place  for  the  nice-minded, 
the  makers  of  finical  distinctions.  It  is  essentially  a 
place  for  the  broad-minded,  for  those  whose  tastes  are 
catholic.  The  great  virtue  of  Rabelais,  we  are  always 
told,  is  that  he  writes  openly  of  those  things  which  are 
commonly  discussed  in  the  privacy  of  speech.  The 
great  virtue  of  the  music-hall  is  that  it  jokes  openly 
of  those  things  which  are  commonly  discussed  in  bar- 
parlours.  Whenever  this  openness  is  in  any  degree 
veiled,  we  descend  at  once  to  that  “ durtie  hypoc- 
risie,”  which  is  the  supreme  offence. 

These  very  obvious  reflections  are  suggested  by  re 
cent  performances,  at  the  Holborn  Empire,  of  a music 
hall  artist  to  whom  I am  devoted,  Miss  May  Hender 
son,  and,  at  the  Victoria  Palace,  of  another  artist  tu 
whom  I am  not  devoted  at  all.  But  first  let  me 
dispose  of  a third  music-hall,  which  I visited  recently, 
to  wit  the  Palladium.  Here  Mr.  Ainley  appeared  in  a 
dramatic  sketch  entitled  ‘ Talma,’  a phenomenon 
which  drew  from  one  critic  the  majestic  aspiration  that 
this  fine  actor  might  woo  the  Palladium  audience  from 
its  admiration  of  tumblers  and  comedians.  This 
attitude  seems  to  me  entirely  mistaken.  To  laugh  at 
the  humour  of  the  red  nose  is  proper  to  the  after- 
dinner  man.  Tumblers,  with  their  swift  wheeling  and 
diving,  take  even  the  replete  mind  with  beauty.  Or, 
if  you  insist  that  your  pleasure  shall  be  ratiocinatory, 
those  practical  philosophers,  the  Pasquali  Brothers, 
will  set  you  reflecting  that,  as  between  equilibrists, 
Newton  and  not  another  holds  the  gravitational  field. 
The  Pasqualis  achieved  exactly  that  which  they  pro- 
posed. They  did  not  leave  you  to  think,  as  Talma  and 
his  interlocutors  did,  how  much  better  it  would  have 
been  if  you  could  have  heard  what  they  said.  Their 
performance  was  not  lumbering  like  the  prose  of  Mr. 
Henry  Hertz,  nor  wavering  like  his  playlet’s  senti- 
ment, nor  short  of  the  mark  like  Talma’s  acting  with 
nobody  to  play  up  to,  nor  wide  of  it  like  the  mag- 
noperations  of  this  tragic  fish  out  of  water.  Mr. 
Ainley’s  Talma  is  a good  imitative  shot  at  the  grand 
tradition.  But  when  I am  in  a music-hall  I resent  the 
usurpation,  by  an  actor  however  great,  of  space  which 
were  more  appropriately  filled  by  Mr.  Harry  Weldon. 
Homer  never  wrote  fasting,  and  Cato  never  wrote  till 
after  he  had  drunk,  says  Rabelais.  Neither,  I am 
sure,  would  have  visited  the  Palladium  until  he  had 
both  eaten  and  drunk.  Whereas  I would  take  my 
stand,  fasting,  in  a queue  a mile  long  before  any 
proper  theatre  which  should  announce  : 

Shakespeare’s  Tragedy 
of 

KING  RICHARD  III. 

Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester  ...  Mr.  Ainley. 

See  to  it,  Hal.  My  king  ! My  Jove  ! I speak  to 
thee,  my  heart  ! So  do  I interpret  the  applause  of  the 
Palladium  audience.  They  appreciated  Mr.  Ainley’s 
quality,  though  they  had  difficulty  in  deciding  what, 
exactly,  it  was  concerned  with ; they  apprehended  that 
here  was  the  stamp  of  great  acting,  but  hoped  the 
actor  would  not  unduly  delay  the  funny  fellows.  Mr. 
Ainley’s  interposition  among  clowns  was  as  disturbing 
to  that  audience  as,  to  this  writer,  the  intrusion  of 
hunch-back’ d Gloucester  in  an  essay  which  began  with 
Ally  Sloper.  I can  only  plead  that  the  readjustment 
here  necessitated,  wherein  I crave  the  reader’s  help, 
is  not  more  violent  than  that  which  I had  to  perform, 
unaided,  after  the  death-throes  of  Talma. 


Vulgarity,  says  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm,  is  an  implicit 
element  of  the  true  music-hall.  I would  add  that 
healthy,  Rabelaisian  laughter  is  another  implicit 
element.  Miss  May  Henderson,  the  “ Dusky  Comedy 
Queen,”  makes  no  appeal  to  the  dissembling  mind. 
She  provokes  no  furtive  snigger.  Her  wit  is  not 
“ near  the  knuckle”;  it  is  the  knuckle  itself.  The 
only  possible  excuse  for  her  rib-ticklers  is  their  out- 
spokenness. Like  Rabelais  her  joking  may  be  occa- 
sionally concerned  with  foul  things,  but  it  is  never 
indecent.  She  “ drags  away  the  veil  with  a strong 
hand,  does  not  leave  impropriety  half-covered  and 
so  prompt  the  reader  (spectator)  to  a filthy  curiosity.” 
In  addition  to  its  humour,  the  performance  of  this 
artist  is  of  the  highest  technical  excellence.  Her 
songs  go  with  the  rattle  of  machine-guns.  There  was 
one  ecstatic  moment  when  every  person  in  the  theatre 
proclaimed  himself,  with  a huge  shout,  to  be  of  the 
untramelled  company  of  Pantagruel.  The  only  excep- 
tions were  those  whose  youth,  as  Stevenson  quaintly 
says,  had  been  depressed  by  exceptional  aesthetic  sur- 
roundings. Of  such  I glimpsed  but  two. 

The  quality  of  that  other  artist,  at  the  Victoria 
Palace,  was  quite  different.  Superficially  of  a higher 
order  of  “ gentility,”  this  performance  offended 
against  Pantagruelism  in  that  it  provoked  the  imagina- 
tion without  intent  to  satisfy.  The  artist,  who  is 
enormously  stout,  made  exhibition  of  a great  deal  of 
bare  flesh.  As  a minor  compensation  she  had  the  wit 
to  provoke — or  inclined  you  to  think  she  would  not 
have  resented — comparison  with  Beardsley’s  drawing 
of,  say  the  women  in  ‘ The  Wagnerites.’  Now  there 
is  no  harm  in  bare  flesh,  but  there  is  harm  in  jokes 
about  nakedness — the  harm  of  commonness.  In  its 
essence  this  was  a performance  for  kitchen-maids.  One 
does  not  resent  kitchen-maids ; they  are  useful  people 
and  are  entitled  to  entertainment.  What  one  did 
resent  was  the  decor,  the  expensiveness  of  such 
clothes  as  there  were,  the  grand  piano,  the  “ drawing- 
room atmosphere.”  Facetice  fittingly  babbled  over  a 
slop-stone,  or  among  bellying  clothes-lines,  were  out  of 
place  here.  At  the  Holborn  I had  been  less  displeased 
by  a child  of,  apparently,  some  seven  stumers,  in 
baby-bonnet  and  baby-socks,  delivering  herself  of  such 
sophistications  as  : 

There’s  a tavern  in  the  town,  in  the  town, 

And  it’s  my  town, 

It’s  not  a dry  town  ; 

I shall  take  my  pals  and  my  pa  and  ma 

To  have  a drop  of  whiskey  in  the  old  back  bar, 

When  I get  back  to  my  town,  to  my  town. 

This  was  nauseating,  but  at  least  the  mind  was  un- 
touched. Whereas  what  one  felt  about  the  grown-up 
performance  was  that  it  directly  encouraged  the 
grocer’s  assistant  and  the  clerk,  if  not  to  a more 
vicious  way  of  living,  at  least  to  a commoner  way  of 
thinking'. 

In  justice  to  the  young  gentleman  in  dress  clothes 
who  cracked  the  jokes  about  nudity,  let  me  record  that 
when  he  was  left  to  his  own  devices  he  sang,  and  sang 
very  well,  the  good  ballad,  “ Johnny  Ludlow,”  and 
that  the  resultant  applause  was  ten  times  greater  than 
that  evoked  by  his  quips  to  Messaline.  The  pro- 
gramme included  Mr.  G.  S.  Melvin,  “ The  Versatile 
Comedian.”  Mr.  Melvin  did  not  strike  me  as  being 
a comedian  at  all,  but  rather  as  an  actor  of  exceedingly 
clever  invention.  It  is  no  small  feat  to  impersonate  a 
figure  of  Bakst,  a ship’s  stoker  and  a bluestocking  at 
a University  Extension  lecture,  all  to  the  life  and 
within  half-an-hour.  The  bluestocking  was  really  a 
man  attired  for  bathing,  and  stucco’d,  as  to  the  legs, 
like  some  pre-historic  monster  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Reed, 
but  there  was  on  his  startled  countenance  the  ingrati- 
ating expression  of  the  earnest  female  peering  through 
pince-nez  at  improving  truth.  The  stoker  was  re- 
markably true  to  life.  Mr.  Melvin  is  almost  as  grace- 
ful a dancer  as  Eugene  Stratton,  and  it  is  a pity  that 
he  winds  up  some  admirable  acting  with  a poverty- 
stricken  sentimental  song.  There  were  also  Mr.  Fred 
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Karno’s  comedians  in  ‘ Mumming  Birds,’  at  once  a 
burlesque  and  the  very  stuff  of  the  music-hall.  Herein 
was  given  an  “ impression  ” of  Sir  Frank  Benson  as 
Mark  Anthony.  “ Sir  Frank  ” forgot  his  words  and 
substituted,  not  the  Shakespearean  froth  blown  about 
the  surface  of  this  actor’s  temperament,  but  a well- 
known  line  from  a chorus  of  Miss  Florrie  Ford. 


SCHONBERG  AND  ANOTHER 
By  E.  A.  Baughan 

That  the  most  modern  school  of  composition 
should  be  conservative  and  even  reactionary  in 
theory  is  one  of  the  natural  curiosities  of  music. 
The  swinging  of  the  pendulum  has  been  a permanent 
law  in  the  development  of  the  art,  and  the  modern 
movement,  according  to  its  professed  admirers,  is  a 
reaction  from;  Wagner  and  the  “ programists,”  in  the 
sense  that  the  modern  composer  desires  to  write  music 
that  shall  stand  by  itself  and  is  not  dependent  on  the 
expression  of  any  idea  or  feeling  outside  the  art  of 
music.  This  line  of  reaction  should  logically  have  led 
the  composer  back  to  Palestrina  and  Bach.  If  music 
should  be  an  art  -that  is  self-evolved  (a  theory  that  takes 
no  account  of  its  human  creation)  not  only  would  comr 
posers  of  programme  music  be  outside  the  pale  of  art, 
but  even  those  who  founded  their  music  on  the  dance. 
Beethoven,  with  his  ‘ Ero'ica,’  ‘ Pastoral,’  and  Choral 
symphonies,  would  have  to  be  considered  not  as  the 
culmination  of  the  classical  school  but  as  the  leader  of 
the  bad,  romantic  and  expressive  school  of  musical 
thought.  Berlioz  becomes  a veritable  traitor  to-  the  art 
of  pure  music,  and  WAgner  is  nothing  less  than  an 
arch-traitor.  But  in  spite  of  what  the  admirers  of  very 
modern  music  have  written,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the 
composers  themselves  have  had  any  desire  to  make 
their  music  reactionary.  In  listening  carefully  to 
Schdnb-erg’s  Five  Orchestral  Pieces,  Op.  16,  and 
Arthur  Bliss’s  ‘ Melee  Fantasque,’  at  the  second 
Goo-sens  concert  the  other  day,  I could  trace  no  real 
endeavour  to  write  music  that  shall  stand  by  itself  as 
a self-contained  art  of  sonorities.  On  the  contrary,  the 
compositions  seemed  to  me  nothing  more  than  a series 
of  detached  experiments  in  a new  musical  vocabulary 
as  an  expression  of  moods. 

As  the  basis  of  these  experiments  it  must  have  been 
assumed  that  there  is  no  need  for  beauty  in  music1,  and 
that  coherence  of  design  and  what  may  be  called  musical 
logic  are  foreign  to  the  a-im  of  the  true  musical  artist. 
The  poor  groundling  who  desires  these  qualities  in 
music  must  seek  elsewhere  for  them.  Schonberg  as- 
saults his  musical  sense;  he  puts  him-  on  the  rack  of 
maddening  dissonances,  and  seeks  to  make  him  delight 
in  sheer  ugliness.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  frankly 
admitted  that  you  cannot  listen  to  Schonberg  with  in- 
difference. He  stimulates  you,  if  it  is  only  to  hatred 
of  his  calculated  and  ugly  noises.  He  knows  what  he 
is  doing,  and  in  that  sense  these  compositions  are  the 
work  of  an  artist.  Moreover,  one  must  not  forget  that 
Schonberg  has  written  things  proving  that  he  is  a skil- 
ful, if  dull,  composer  in  the  traditional  style  of  music. 
Even  in  these  extraordinary  pieces  one  can  trace  a cer- 
tain sanity  of  design.  In  ‘ Vorgefiihle’  (Presentments) 
the  texture  is  woven  to  a very  free  contrapuntal  pat- 
tern, but  it  is  entirely  marred  by  the  dreadful  orchestra- 
tion of  muted  brass-  and  percussion.  In  the  second 
piece  a viola  solo  gives  some  consistency  to-  the  whole. 
In  the  fourth  the  cor  anglais  tries  to  become  articulate. 
The  third  piece,  ‘ The  Changing  Chord,’  really  pleased 
my  ear.  The  harmonies  are  changed  so  softly  and  the 
whole  scheme  of  sound  is  so  subtle  and  illusive  that  the 
composition  is  almost  music  in  the  conventional  sense. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  no  less  extraordinary  than  the 
others  in  harmony.  They  exaggerated  Schonberg’ s 
uncouth  experiments  in  a new  vocabulary  by  downright 
ugly  orchestration.  In  ‘ The  Changing  Chord  ’ no  in- 
strument is  allowed  to  pierce  through  the  texture  of  the 
music. 


Much  of  the  ugliness  of  Schonberg’s  Five  Orchestral 
Pieces  is  due  to  the  scoring.  His  admirers  will  reply, 
no  doubt,  that  his  instrumentation  is  an  important 
factor  in  his  scheme  of  noise.  It  is  certainly  a success- 
ful factor.  Mr.  Arthur  Bliss,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
not  seek  merely  to  assault  the  musical  sense  in  his 
‘ Melee  Fantasque.’  He  seems  to  me,  in  his  own  un- 
conventional way,  to  have  a fine  sense  of  orchestral 
colour.  There  is  strength,  too,  in  his  music,  and  there 
is  a sense  of  form.  But,  as  with  Schonberg,  his  chief 
aim  seems  to  be  to  write  ugly  music.  Thre  is  room  in 
music  for  ugliness,  just  as  there  is  in  the  other  arts. 
In  music  it  is  an  expression  of  a mood.  We  are  told 
that  it  “ would  be  foreign  to  their  composer’s  creed 
to  allow  music  to  be  governed  by  non-musical  con- 
siderations.” But  that  is  a mere  smoke-bar- 
rage put  out  to  hide  from  us  the  fact  that 
their  modern  composers  are  essentially  like  other 
composers.  To  admit  this  would  be  to-  abandon 
a pose  as  far  as  their  admirers  are  concerned.  There 
is  always  a large  audience  for  the  strange  in  art.  The 
artists  themselves  (and  Arthur  Bliss  and  Schonberg  are 
probably  among  them)  do  not  admit  that  there  is  any- 
thing strange  in  their  work.  Wagner  quite  properly 
denied  that  his  music  was  not  a natural  outcome  from 
that  which  had  preceded  it,  but  the  red-hot  Wagnerian 
of  the  past  insisted  that  the  master  stood  alone.  Now 
that  Wagner’s  music  is:  popular  there  are  no  Wag- 
nerians.  When  the  musical  world  accepts  Schonberg 
and  his  school  there  will  be  no  apostles  of  the  new 
movement.  And  the  first  step  towards  putting  these 
modern  composers  in  their  right  place  is  to  accept  their 
new  vocabulary  for  what  it  is  worth.  The  smoke- 
barrage  must  not  deceive  us.  Whatever  their  theories 
may  be  these  composers  must  be  judged  solely  by  their 
compositions.  Half  of  the  mistaken  criticism  of  Wag- 
ner arose  from  the  error  of  compounding  his  theories 
with  his  practice,  and  h-e  himself  was  the  principal  author 
of  those  errors.  As  a beginning  to  an  understanding 
of  Schonberg  and  his  school  I resolutely  refuse  to  look 
on  his  music  as  differing  at  all  in  essence  from  other 
music.  And  the  same  with  Arthur  Bliss.  In  listening 
to  the  Five  Orchestral  Pieces  it  was  obvious  that  the 
composer  had  some  emotional  idea  to-  express.  None 
of  these  five  compositions  (with  the  exception  pointed 
out)  has  any  value  as  pure  music.  They  are  -essentially 
the  expression  of  a mood.  What  one  does  not  admire 
in  them  is  that  the  mood  hardly  seems  sane,  but  is  the 
outcome  of  exacerbated  nerves,  a kind  of  musical 
hysteria.  If  a composer  really  thinks  in  music  of  the 
type  of  Schonberg’s  he  must  be  abnormal  in  his  mental 
and  nervous  equipment,  or,  if  he  does  not  so  think,  he 
must  desire  to  appeal  to  those  who  are.  Arthur  Bliss’s 
music  isi,  by  comparison,  quite  sane,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  grasp  what  was  in  his  mind.  This  composition 
seemed  to  me  a mere  series  of  experiments  in  sonorities. 
As  experiments  or  sketches  they  were  of  interest.  One 
knows  from  experience  of  this  composer’s  incidental 
music  to  ‘ The  Tempest  ’ that  he  has  a sure  touch  in 
suggesting  atmosphere.  The  ‘ Melde  Fantasque  ’ 
also  demands  something  outside  the  music  to  justify  it. 
It  may  seem  philistine  to  these  composers  to  judge 
their  work  by  what  it  means  or  conveys,  but  it  is  pre- 
cisely because  it  makes  no  definite  appeal  to  the  musical 
sense  that  I feel  they  are  on  the  wrong  road.  Ravel’s 
‘ Alborado  del  Gracioso,’  Deliuses  ‘ On  Hearing  the 
First  Cuckoo  in  Spring,’  and  Strauss’s  ‘ Thus  spake 
Zarathustra,’  which  were  played  at  the  same  concert 
proved,  in  differing  degrees,  that  modern  composers 
can  seem  to  express  something  and  yet  create  music 
that  stands  by  itself. 


THE  PHEASANT  AT  TABLE 

A FEW  weeks  ago  it  was  suggested  in  this 
Review  that  the  wise  epicure  would  be  content 
with  pheasant  cooked  in  the  traditional  British 
way  until  the  pleasure  had  been  fully  enjoyed  and  a 
change  had  been  demanded  by  the  palate.  The  time 
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has  perhaps  now  come  for  some  discussion  of  those 
alternative  methods. 

First,  however,  for  the  selection  of  your  bird.  The 
simplest  and  the  surest  test  of  age  in  the  pheasant,  and 
also  in  the  partridge,  is  to  be  found  in  the  last  long 
feather  of  the  wing.  In  an  old  bird  the  end  of  this 
feather  is  rounded,  in  a young  bird  it  is  pointed.  Hav- 
ing chosen  a young  bird  in  a fairly  high  state,  a very 
wide  opportunity  lies  before  you.  Taking  reoipes 
almost  at  random,  we  may  begin  with  Faisan  a la 
Bohcmienne.  The  procedure  here  is  to  season  a foie 
.gras  with  the  Hungarian  pepper,  paprika,  insert  pieces 
of  raw  truffle  into'  it,  cook  it  gently  in  Madeira,  let  it 
cool,  and  put  it  into  the  pheasant.  The  bird  is  then 
cooked  in  butter  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Before  serving,  some  of  the  butter  is  removed,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  brandy  added.  After  which  the  bird 
comes  to  table  in  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  cooked. 

More  complicated,  but  very  well  worth  the  trouble, 
is  Faisan  a la,  Georgienne.  For  this  the  host  will  in- 
struct his  cook  to  put  into  the  cooking  utensil  about 
two  dozen  walnuts,  thoroughly  peeled.  To-  them  will 
be  added  the  mingled  juice  of  a pound  and  a half  of 
choice  grapes  and  of  three  or  four  oranges,  a small 
quantity  of  Madeira  and  a rather  larger  quantity  of 
strong  and  fleshly  made  tea.  The  bird  will  be  cooked 
in  this,  and  will  come  before  the  diners  accompanied  by 
the  much  reduced  and  strained  fluid  in  which  it  has 
been  cooked.  A return  to  simplicity  may  be  found  in 
Faisan  a la,  Normande,  for  which  the  bottom  of  the 
cooking  vessel,  in  which  the  bird  remains  for  service, 
is  spread  with  minced  apples,  slightly  coloured  before- 
hand in  butter;  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  cream 
are  added,  the  vessel  is  covered,  and  cooking  is  carried 
on  in  the  oven  for  just  under  half  an  hour. 

Of  cold  preparations  of  pheasant  none  is  more  agree- 
able than  that  resulting  from  the  recipe  for  Faisan  d la 
Bohemienne  already  given.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
add  to  the  dish  as  there  completed  a quantity  of  jelly, 
and  to  leave  the  dish  in  the  cool  for  a couple  of  days. 
Most  of  the  formulae  for  cold  dishes  of  chicken  lend 
themselves  well  enough  to  pheasant,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  bird  for  the  animal  is  all  that  is  requisite  to 
convert  Terrine  de  Lievre  into  Terrine  de  Faisan. 

A truffled  pheasant  figures  among  the  very  numerous 
items  of  the  enormous  dinner  eaten  for  a wager  by  the 
Vicomte  de  Vieil-Castel,  at  the  Caffi  de  Paris,  in  cir- 
cumstances set  forth  by  Dumas  pere  in  his  highly  char- 
acteristic ‘ Grand  Dictionnaire  de  Cuisine,’  but  the 
pheasant  is  best  appreciated  when  framing  the  chief 
part  of  a dinner  in  which  the  other  items  are  few1  and 
not  very  strongly  pronounced  in  flavour.  To  let  the 
bird,  when  prepared  according  to  any  of  the  methods 
given  or  in  the  Mode  d’ Alcantara,  merely  appear  as 
incidental  is  to  do  it  much  less  than  justice.  Even 
plainly  roasted,  with  the  English  accompaniment  of 
bread  sauce,  it  deserves  more  respect,  as  has  been  tes- 
tified by  the  pious.  Did  not  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith 
write  to  “ Ingoldsby  ” Barham,  “ If  there  is  a pure 
and  elevated  pleasure  in  this  world,  it  is  that  of  roast 
pheasant  and  bread  sauce  ” ? He  might  have  qualified 
himself  a little  had  the  reference  been  to  more  sophis- 
ticated methods  of  putting  the  pheasant  at  the  service 
of  man,  but  he  would  assuredly  have  protested  against 
menus  by  which  the  palate  is  overtaxed  before  the  diner 
reaches  the  pheasant  or  cloyed  after  it.  A pheasant 
d la,  Georgienne  provides  all  the  richness  needed  for  the 
whole  dinner;  it  should  have  before  it  only  a little  ex- 
cellent consomme  and  fish  done  in  some  comparatively 
plain  way,  and  after  it  only  a delicate  sweet.  Our 
forefathers  were  not  wise  in  these  matters,  as  anyone 
may  see  by  looking  at  ‘ The  Epicure’s  Year  Book  ’ for 
1868,  in  which  may  be  found  a prodigious  dinner  de- 
signed by  Francatelli,  who  evidently  expected  his 
patrons  to  work  through  every  sort  of  rich  food  before 
reaching  the  truffled  pheasant,  yet  who  was  in  his 
day  esteemed  as  a reformer  working  for  simplicity. 

W. 


Correspondence 

THE  DECENTRALIZATION  OF  HARLEY 
STREET 

(From  a Medical  Correspondent) 

FOR  some  years  now,  and  more  notably  since  the 
arrival  in  common  use  of  the  telephone  and  the 
motor  car,  many  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
medical  profession  have  been  casting  doubtful  eyes  on 
Harley  Street.  Possibly,  they  have  argued,  there  may 
have  been,  in  earlier  days,  unchallengeable  advantages 
in  the  closely-packed  assembling  of  medical  and  surgical 
consultants  in  half  a dozen  streets  to  the  north  of 
Cavendish  Square.  The  public,  in  any  case,  they  have 
had  to  admit,  has  seemed  to  consider  it  a national 
necessity;  and  an  address  in  one  of  these  streets  has 
consequently  been  almost  essential  in  the  building  up 
of  a consulting  practice.  By  a very  large  number, 
however,  of  medical  men,  and  perhaps  indeed  by  the 
majority,  this  crowding  together  in  the  Harley  Street 
area  is  not  only  being  regarded  now  as  an  outworn 
convention,  but  as  an  actual  incubus  upon  the  desir- 
able development  of  medical  practice;  and  if  the  condi- 
tion survives — though  there  are  signs  of  its  demise — 
it  is  less  because  these  acres  are  still  the  medical  Mecca 
than  because  they  represent  a fetish  not  yet  discarded 
by  the  general  public  mind.  To  that  mind,  although 
by  tube  and  telephone,  by  train  and  omnibus  and  taxi- 
cab, a young  consultant  would  be  almost  as  accessible 
at  Hampstead,  Hammersmith,  or  Highbury,  he  would 
still,  did  he  attempt  to  practise  in  these  places,  lack 
the  distinction  conferrable  by  a doorplate  in  Portland 
Place.  And  because  he  has  not  as  yet  deemed  himself 
sufficiently  strong  to  flout  what  he  regards  as  a mean- 
ingless prejudice,  he  bows  before  it  and  accepts  a handi- 
cap that  as  likely  as  not  will  prove  too  heavy  for  him. 

How  heavy  this  may  be  can  only  be  fully  realised  by 
considering  the  steps  by  which  a consulting  practice  is 
eventually  created.  Thus  it  is  rare,  in  these  days,  for 
any  young  man  embracing  the  medical  profession  to 
become  qualified,  even  upon  the  lowest  rung,  until  after 
six  or  seven  years  of  study.  He  then,  as  a rule,  seeks 
tT  hold  such  temporary  resident  hospital  appointments 
as  those  of  House  Physician,  House  Surgeon,  Casualty 
Officer  and  Resident  Accoucheur;  and  the  occupation  of 
these  will  involve  yet  another  year  or  two  of  proba- 
tionary life.  Such  positions  usually  imply  the  provision 
of  board  and  lodging  but  are  generally  unpaid,  or  ac- 
companied by  a merely  nominal  honorarium;  and  it  is 
thus  not  for  some  seven  or  eight  years  that  the  business 
of  earning  a living  can  be  undertaken. 

Should  he  desire,  however,  to  attain  to  consulting 
rank,  a great  deal  more  preparation  is  necessary.  He 
must  pass,  for  example,  such  further  examinations  as 
will  admit  him  to  the  Fellowship  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  or  the  Membership  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  and  he  must  then  obtain,  if  he  can,  some 
such  senior  appointment  as  that  of  Medical  or  Surgical 
Registrar  in  one  of  the  larger  teaching  Hospitals.  In 
such  a capacity  he  is  then  able  to  act,  for  a further 
two  or  three  years,  as  understudy  to  the  permanent 
Consulting  Staff;  and  it  is  only  after  having  done  so 
that  he  is  likely,  in  his  own  turn,  to  be  appointed  to'  it. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  such  rare  exceptions  as — to 
take  a living  example — Sir  James  Mackenzie,  who 
forced  himself  to  the  front  as  the  result  of  brilliant  re- 
search work  undertaken  while  in  general  practice.  But 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  a consulting  practice  is 
only  built  up  as  the  result  of  becoming  a Surgeon  or 
Physician  on  the  staff  of  a general  teaching  hospital, 
since  it  is  from  the  students  that  have  passed  under  his 
tuition  that  the  first  nucleus  of  the  consultant’s 
clientele  is  gathered  together.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  in  very  few  cases  can  a young  man  obtain  even 
the  most  junior  consulting  position  until  he  is  well  on 
in  the  thirties;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that,  during 
this  period,  he  must  in  some  manner  contrive,  should 
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he  not  be  possessed  of  private  means,  to  earn  enough 
money  to  keep  himself. 

This  he  usually  does  by  accepting  modestly-paid 
demonstratorships  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Medicine 
and  so  on,  and  by  receiving  fees  from  such  students  as 
he  may  attract  to  himself  for  purposes  of  special  coach- 
ing. But  in  addition  to  his  own  sustenance — the  ques- 
tion of  marriage  being  almost  necessarily  dismissed  - 
he  is  inevitably  confronted,  as  things  stand  to-day, 
with  the  financing  of  a Harley  Street  address.  And 
facing  this  problem;,  what  does  he  find?  To  such  an 
extent  has  the  convention  thus  imposed  upon  him  in- 
flated values  in  this  particular  area  that  the  rent  de- 
manded for  the  daily  use  of  a single  consulting-room 
is  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £2 50  a year, 
and  may  even  be  more.  Now,  assuming  the  usual  con- 
sulting fee  to  be  three  guineas,  this  confronts  the  strug- 
gling beginner  with  the  necessity  of  seeing  at  least 
eighty  private  patients  in  twelve  months  before  he  has 
even  earned  enough  to  pay  the  rent  of  his  consulting- 
room.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore — 
however  it  may  be  deplored — that  many  of  the  ablest 
young  medical  men  are  forced,  by  sheer  financial  neces- 
sity, to  turn  aside  from  a career  obviously  marked  out 
for  them  by  their  talents;  and  that  those  who  do  sur- 
vive only  succeed  in  remaining  afloat,  in  a dishearten- 
ing number  of  cases,  by  giving  up  their  research  work 
which  the  profession  has  a right  to  expect  from  them, 
and  devoting  their  most  receptive  and  energetic  years 
to  becoming  prosperous  super-tradesmen.  And  it  is  in 
this  last  respect  that  the  tyranny  of  Harley  Street  has 
perhaps  worked  its  most  insidious  mischief. 

What  the  exhortations  and  courageous  examples, 
however,  of  a few  individuals  have  failed  to  effect,  it 
would  now  seem;  that  universal  economic  pressure 
is  likely  at  last  to  achieve.  For  it  is  not  only  upon  the 
younger  half  of  the  profession  that  the  Harley  Street 
tradition  has  pressed  so  heavily— it  has  equally  affected 
many  of  its  more  established  and  most  distinguished 
members.  Thus  many  consultants,  both  surgical  and 
medical,  who  were  called  from  their  practices  by  the 
war,  returned  to  find  themselves  met,  in  common  with 
most  other  professional  men,  with  standing  expenses 
that  had  vastly  increased.  They  also  found,  as  a re- 
sult of  the  general  impoverishment,  a temporarily  dim- 
inished demand  for  their  services.  Few  but  the  most 
necessary  operations  were  being  undertaken,  second 
opinions  were  being  more  reluctantly  sought,,  and 
greater  reliance  was  being  placed  by  the  provincial 
public  upon  the  various  able  men  to  be  found  practis- 
ing locally.  Under  such  circumstances,  they  found  the 
added  demands  of  the  old  convention  too  heavy  to  be 
financially  borne;  and,  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  there  has  been  a quiet  disappearance  from  the 
medical  holy  of  holies  of  some  of  its  best-known  names. 
For  many  of  the  vanished  it  may  well  have  seemed 
one  of  the  minor  tragedies  of  the  war,  although 
recognisablv  so  minor  as  to  have  been,  for  the 
most  part,  very  uncomplainingly  borne.  . But  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that,  in  the  end,  this  neces- 
sary migration  will  be  wholly  beneficial,  and  that  the 
dispersal  over  a wide  area  of  our  most  skilled  and  best 
qualified  consultants  will  be  an  ultimate  blessing  to  the 
community,  not  excluding  the  emigrants  themselves. 


Verse 

THE  HIGHLAND  SHIP 

THE  Highland  coast  is  walled  with  rock  that  bears 
all  summer  through  the  shock 
Of  Arctic  tides  the  suns  unlock  to  feed  the  roaring 
sea,  O Ship  ! 

And  when  at  last  the  floes  run  south  like  hounds  unken- 
nelled after  drouth, 

With  white  teeth  shining  at  the  mouth  they  hurry 
after  thee,  O Ship  ! 


Thou  art  their  quarry,  and  thy  cords  shall  be  as  glass 
or  brittle  swords 

Unless  thy  heart  be  all  thy  Lord’s  whose  hand  shall  set 
thee  free,  O Ship  ! 

His  hold  upon  thee  is  thy  fate  to  foil  the  pack  and  win 
the  gate, 

Unless  thou  answer  him;  too  late,  and  sink  into  the  sea, 
O Ship  ! 

Then  answer  steed-like  to  his  rein  who  rides  thee  for 
thy  surer  gain, 

And  all  the  hounds  shall  snarl  in  vain  that  follow  after 
thee,  O Ship  ! 

The  loud,  wroth  pack  shall  be  out-run,  and  thou  shalt 
laugh  beneath  the  sun, 

In  triumph  on  thy  foes  undone  by  him  that  set  thee 
free,  O Ship  ! 

Wilfrid  Thorley 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

IRELAND 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR,— I do  not  know  what  equipment  Mr.  Poynter 
of  Hig'hbury  has  for  dealing  with  the  Irish  question, 
but  the  humanities  seem  wholly  omitted  from  his 
academic  arguments  and  calculations,  in  which  George 
Washington  and  Michael  Collins — Heaven  save  the 
mark  ! — fall  into  conjunction  as  representing,  let  us 
say  x.  His  doctrine  appears  to  be  that  any  sufficiently 
vocal  group  of  people,  after  a counting  of  noses, 
whether  counted  with  a shot  gun  or  not,  should  have 
a right  to  a separate  government  regardless  of  circum- 
stances or  of  interlocking  interests  ten  or  twenty  times 
as  great.  Why,  then,  should  a hard-headed,  capable, 
practical  race  like  the  Ulstermen  be  denied  this  privi- 
lege and  forced  into  a union  with  a people  wholly  anti- 
pathetic to  them,  who  have  given  less  than  no  proof 
of  any  administrative  qualities?  Whether  Dublin  and 
Cork  are  shining  examples  to  the  contrary  I do  not 
know,  though  common  report  is  emphatically  against 
the  conclusion.  But  I do  know  that  Boston,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  to  say  nothing  of  some  other 
American  cities  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish,  have  for  the 
last  half-century  afforded  the  Southern  Irish  a splendid 
and  untramelled  opportunity  for  displaying  their 
administrative  genius.  The  result,  as  every  American 
knows  to  his  cost,  is  an  almost  unbroken  record  of 
mismanagement,  unblushing  peculation  and  jobbery. 

I mention  this  without  comment  and  simply  as.  a 
salient  fact,  only  known  vaguely  to  a small  minority 
of  Englishmen  under  the  rather  cryptic  name  of 
“ Tammany.”  Why  the  Sinn  Fein  gunmen  and  their 
friends  should  be  expected  to  rise  superior  to  their 
kindred  and  supporters,  the  New  York  and  Boston 
aldermen,  as  potential  administrators,  I cannot 
imagine. 

But  this  by  the  way.  For  I chiefly  desired  to  remind 
Mr.  Poynter,  or  such  as  agree  with  him,  that  George 
Washington’s  native  State  and  her  neighbours,  prior 
to  1861,  expressed  a passionate  desire  for  separation 
from  the  Union,  based  on  a technical  right  to  seces- 
sion, not  on  a failure  to  defend  themselves  from  con- 
quest in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Southern  States  dif- 
fered from  their  Northern  neighbours  in  those  days, 
in  ideas,  traditions,  temperament  and  outlook  on  life, 
as  widely  as  people  speaking  the  same  language  could 
well  do.  They  represented  about  nine  million  white 
people  as  against  twenty  million  of  the  others.  The 
latter,  though  scarcely  questioning  the  legal  right  to 
secede,  regarded  such  action  as  detrimental  to  the 
future  of  their  country  and  proceeded  to  coerce  the 
South  into  submission  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  And 
they  were  quite  right,  as  events  have  proved 
to  the  hilt.  Many  Southerners,  even  of  that 
generation,  lived  to  own  their  mistake.  While  to-dav 
I do  not  suppose  one  sane  individual  could  be  found 
in  the  South  who  regretted  the  defeat  of  disunion, 
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yet  according  to  the  new  self-determination  school  the 
United  States  committed  an  unpardonable  crime  in 
saving  a hotheaded  section  from  itself.  The  Irish 
secessionists  number  2f  millions  out  of  forty-five 
million  people,  an  insignificant  figure  compared  with 
those  which  confronted  the  United  States.  They 
occupy,  however,  a disproportionately  large  territorial 
slice  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  vital  import  to  the 
Umpire  strategically,  while  their  claim  to  secession 
has  no  vestige  of  legality  unless  Europe  is  to  be  recast 
on  mediaeval  lines. 

Yours  etc., 

“ Sussex  ” 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, If  I were  one  of  the  million  or  more  persons 

in  this  country  of  Irish  Catholic  origin  I should  be 
in  favour  of  the  Irish  question  being  settled  on  the 
Dominion  Home  Rule  basis,  as  while  Sinn  Fein  Ireland 
would  then  become  practically  independent,  the  Irish 
population  of  this  country  would  continue  to  enjoy  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  British  citizens.  But  as 
an  Englishman  I strongly  object  to  this  one-sided 
arrangement,  and  would  prefer  the  settlement  of  the 
question  by  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Irish 
republic,  as  the  Catholic  or  Sinn  Fein  Irish  in  this 
country  would  then  become  aliens  in  law,  as  they 
already  are  in  race,  religion,  and  loyalty.  As  such 
they  would  be  liable  to  deportation  in  the  event  of 
their  being  convicted  of  crime,  or  found  to  be  paupers, 
or  insane.  This  would  relieve  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  of  the  expense  of  supporting  those  who  now 
compose  such  a large  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  our 
prisons,  workhouses,  and  lunatic  asylums.  A con- 
siderable percentage  of  our  Catholic  Irish  are  unem- 
ployables and  dole  recipients,  and  these  too  would  be 
liable  to  deportation. 

But  the  most  important  advantage  we  should  derive 
from  the  Catholic  and  Sinn  Fein  Irish  becoming  aliens 
would  be  the  disappearance  of  the  Irish  vote,  which 
in  every  election  is  invariably  given  to  the  anti- 
British,  anti-national,  Labour  and  Socialist  candidate. 

Y ours  , etc. , 

Joseph  Banister 

73,  Brondesbury  Villas,  Kilburn,  N.W. 

STATE  EDUCATION 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 
SIR,—1  The  Man  with  a Lamp,’  in  your  issue  of 
the  12th  inst.,  wrote:  “ I want  to  see  this  riotous 
expenditure  abandoned,  for  it  is  because  tne  cancer  of 
State  activities  is  upon  us  that  it  exists.  Almost 
thou  persuadest  me,  O Man  with  a Lamp,  to  be 
a Conservative.  Politicians  have  parted  with  funda- 
mental principles.  They  have  broken  statutory 
British  laws.  What  can  be  expected  when  prophets 
in  politics  and  high  priests  in  universities  preach' 
heterodoxy  as  regards  principles? 

Lord  Haldane  is  reported  to  have  said  : “ What  is 
the  first  duty  of  those  who  are  permeated  by  the  old 
spirit  of  Liberalism?  Plainly,  I think,  to  make  the 
enlightenment  of  the  democracy  through  education  in 
the  widest  sense  the  foremost  in  the  programme.” 
Liberal  Unionists  and  Conservatives  form  the  Coalition 
Government.  The  Labour  Party,  it  is  alleged,  has  a 
sporting  chance  to  succeed  them.  Assume  that  these 
parties  believe  in  their  principles.  Will  they  not, 
with  their  supporters  in  the  country,  unite  to  stop 
the  spread  of  “fad”  education  that  is  inimical  to 
their  principles,  and  will  end  their  Parliamentary  exist- 
ence? The  present  Government  and  the  Labour  Party 
out  of  power  solemnly  declare  their  first  consideration 
and  final  aim  is  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the 
State. 

There  will  be,  say,  1900  teachers  in  the  Institute  of 
Teachers  in  Scotland.  Amongst  these,  600  will  be 
Unionists  and  Conservatives.  If  they  keep  an  “ even 


keel  ” in  school  will  they  not  resolutely  oppose  outside 
a policy  antagonistic  to  their  principles,  and  detri- 
mental to  the  State?  Parliament  in  its  wisdom  has 
excluded  sectarian  religion  in  schools.  Party  educa- 
tion in  or  outside  of  schools  should  take  the  last,  if 
any,  place. 

The  Saturday  Review,  July,  1920,  wrote:  11  At  this 
moment  there  is  an  Association  of  University  Teachers 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  Government  by 
direct  action,  if  necessary,  to  provide  for  their  wants.’ 
There  were  500  teachers  on  strike  in  Croydon  in  April, 
1921,  and  300  in  Ayrshire  in  autumn,  1920.  Mr.  D. 
M.  Cowan,  M.P.,  said  in  September  at  the  British 
Association  that  the  State  was  getting  nothing 
for  the  additional  expenditure  of  ^40,000,000  on 
education.  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  D.C.L.,  and  the 
Headmaster  of  a secondary  school  in  St.  Andrews, 
say  there  is  no  improvement  in  education.  The 
^40,000,000  annexed  by  the  Education  Department 
during  the  European  War  should  have  been  ear- 
marked for  those  soldiers  who  were  mutilated,  and  for 
the  relatives  of  the  heroes  who  were  killed  in  the 
trenches.  These  millions  should  be  commandeered  for 
ex-service  men  and  the  unemployed. 

Yours  etc., 

Thomas  Ogilvy 


RELATIVITY 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 
SIR, — I have  been  surprised,  during  the  discussions 
upon  Relativity,  that  no  reference  has  been  directed 
to  the  reasoned  reflections  of  Bishop  Berkeley.  In 
his  ‘ Principles  of  Human  Knowledge  ’ (1710),  he  con- 
siders Newton’s  Propositions  (in  the  ‘ Principia  ’) 
upon  Time,  Space,  and  Motion,  and  the  distinction  of 
Absolute  and  Relative,  and  adversely  criticises  New- 
ton’s views,  reaching  the  conclusion  that  all  Motion 
must  necessarily  be  Relative  (section  112);  that  Abso- 
lute motion  (section  114)  is  incomprehensible.  May  I 
submit  a few  enquiries  and  a reflection? 

(1)  Referring  to  the  unaccounted  42  seconds  of  arc 
per  century  in  the  advance  of  Mercury’s  orbit,  it  is 
admitted  by  scientists  that  no  other  planet  (by  reason 
of  their  orbital  shapes)  can  be  employed  for  confir- 
matory or  repellent  application  of  Einstein’s  Theory. 
Since,  then,  Mercury  is  the  sole  planet  which  is  com- 
petent of  use  in  this  prediction,  how  can  it  be  definitely 
(or  finally)  affirmed  that  Einstein’s  result  of  43  seconds 
is  not,  perhaps,  a chance  coincidence? 

(2)  Respecting  Einstein’s  calculated  deflection  of  a 
ray  of  light  grazing  the  sun’s  limb,  can  a final  reliance 
be  placed  upon  his  conclusion — having  regard  to  the 
comparatively  scanty  data  presented  in  attestation, 
and  yielded  by  one  experiment  alone? 

(3)  A very  able  exponent  informs  us  that  Space 
itself  in  the  sun’s  gravitational  sphere  is  non- 
Euclidean,  i.e.,  is  curved.  We  know  that  physical 
objects — material  bodies — are  thus  affected  in  such  a 
field,  and  we  obviously  enquire  the  grounds  of  the 
assertion  that  it  is  space  itself  (containing  these  bodies) 
which  suffers  this  disturbing  effect?  The  sole  answer 
furnished  is  the  virtual  impossibility  “ to  draw  any 
distinction  between  the  warping  of  physical  space  and 
the  warping  of  physical  objects  which  define  space. 

Is  this  language  exact  or  explanatory?  Space,  in  our 
conceptions,  is  Room  which  material  bodies  can  occupy 
or  in  which  motion  can  occur.  The  Body  simply  indi- 
cates filled  Space.  How  can  we  legitimately  speak  of 
warped  space  when  we  are  confessedly  unacquainted 
with  the  intimate  nature  of  the  Thing  thus  supposed 
to  be  warped  ? To  warp  a Thing  implies  a knowledge 
so  far  of  that  Thing’s  nature  as  to  admit  the  predi- 
cation of  its  competency  to  be  distorted.  It  is  refresh- 
ing to  observe  Sir  O.  Lodge’s  steady  defence  of  the 
Ether. 

Yours  etc.,  T.  E.  Young 
108,  Evering  Road,  N.  16. 
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INDUSTRIAL  INSURANCE  (ABUSES)  BILL 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR, — This  Bill,  designed  to  deal  with  the  grave 
abuses  found  to  exist  in  the  industrial  life  insurance 
world,  passed  its  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords 
in  August,  and  is  now  held  up  until  next  session,  the 
Government  in  the  interim  desiring  the  views  of  all 
concerned  on  its  provisions.  It  carries  out  in  sub- 
stance the  unanimous,  recommendations  of  Lord  Par- 
moor’s  Commission.  Amongst  the  findings  of  that 
Committee  were  : that  five  millions  of  .poor  people’s 
policies  were  annually  lapsed,  involving  a yearly  loss 
of  ^500,000  in  premiums.  In  this  unhappy  year  of 
unemployment  it  is  estimated  that  these  figures  are 
more  than  doubled,  and  although  the  Courts  (Emer- 
gency Powers)  Act  contains  provisions  for  the  pro- 
tection from  lapsing  of  certain  of  the  oldest  policies, 
the  Committee  found  that  in  spite  of  this  partial  safe- 
guard many  instances  were  on  record  of  the  Act 
having  been  flouted.  Again,  the  expenses  of  manage- 
ment worked  out  at  44  per  cent,  of  the  premium 
income,  or  5^d.  in  every  is.  the  worker  paid;  whilst 
enormous  dividends  and  higher  officials’  large  salaries 
were  annually  distributed — the  shareholders’  dividends 
in  some  cases  being  annually  40,  50,  and  60  per  cent., 
income  tax  free.  One  company  alone  paid  5,000  per 
cent,  in  dividends  on  its  original  capital.  Legislation 
to  stop  this  terrible  waste  of  the  savings  of  poor 
people  is  sadly  needed  and  long  overdue. 

Yours  etc., 

Charles  Elton 

Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 


THE  GERMAN  MENACE 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR,- — In  his  book  ‘ War  Making  and  Policy,’  Luden- 
dorff  says:  “ the  people  are  not  to  be  deceived  by  words 
and  phrases,”  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  trying  so  to 
deceive  the  Germans:.  But  is  it  not  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  to  be  so  deceived?  Therefore  I do  hope 
we  shall  not  make  the  same  blunder  with  regard  to 
Ludendorff’s  book,  as  we  made  with  regard  to  Bern- 
hardi’s  work  ‘ Germany  and  the  Next  War.’  It  is;  so 
fatally  easy  to  say  “ Of  course  such  a thing  could  never 
happen  and  then  in  a moment  the  blow  may  fall  as.  it 
did  in  August,  1914. 

We  do  need  to  put  ourselves  in  the  other  man’s  place, 
and  yet  it  is  so  extremely  difficult.  But  we  can  argue 
from  what  we  know  of  our  own  nature.  The  failure  to 
do  this  has  been  the  greatest  blunder  of  German  policy 
for  years.  For  example,  if  self-interest  led  the  Germans 
to  invade  Belgium,  they  might  have  known  (if  they 
had  used  common-sense)  that,  at  the  lowest,  the  same 
self-interest  in  us  would  lead  us  to  fight  for  Belgium ; 
and  yet  they  were  amazed  that  we  should  go  to  war  for 
a mere  “ scrap  of  paper.” 

Let  us  not  make  the  same  blunder.  We  know  that  if 
we  had  been  beaten  in  the  late  war,  we  should  not  have 
sat  down  under  it.  We  should  be  planning  and  schem- 
ing to  reverse  the  decision.  Therefore  we  know  it  is 
natural  to  man  generally,  not  to  believe  himself  abso- 
lutely and  finally  beaten;  and  therefore,  instead  of  being 
amazed  at  Ludendorff’s  plans,  we  should  recognise  that 
they  are  simply  natural  to  man.  We  should  do  the 
same. 

The  amazing  thing  both  about  Bernhardi  and  Luden- 
dorff  is  that  they  put  all  the  cards  on  the  table.  Let 
our  public  men  prepare  a reasoned  reply  to  Ludendorff’s 
book,  because  it  is  first  thoughts,  then  words,  and  then 
deeds;  the  deed  in  this  case  being  no  less  than  the  dread 
arbitrament  of  war.  If  we  could  only  have  thought  out 
a reasoned  reply  to  Bernhardi,  the  late  war  might  never 
have  been.  Instead,  most  of  us  dismissed  Bernhardi 
(if  we  ever  heard  of  him)  as  an  idle  dreamer.  Let  us  not 
be  “ caught  napping  ” a second  time. 

Yours  etc., 

Walter  Felce 

Ashley  Hill,  Bristol. 


THE  PRICE  OF  BEER 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR, — Cannot  something  be  done  to  allay  the  legiti- 
mate discontent  of  a very  large  number  of  the  working 
classes  induced  by  the  outrageous  price  of  the  national 
beverage — beer — which  enters  into  the  dietary  of  so 
many  of  our  people  ? 

To  pay  7d.  for  an  inferior  article  compared  with  the 
pre-war  product,  purchasable  in  those  days  at  about 
one-third  of  the  present  cost,  is  beyond  the  means  of  the 
workers  whose  wages  have  been  appreciably  reduced 
of  late. 

The  taxation  on  a pint  of  beer  costing  6d.  or  7d.  is 
about  3^d.,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government 
will,  as  soon  as  it  possibly  can,  remit  a proper  propor- 
tion of  this  exorbitant  amount,  which,  together  with  a 
reduction  by  the  brewers,  whose  materials  and  labour 
bills  must  now  be  considerably  less  than  of  late,  will 
enable  the  working  men  and  women  of  this  country  to 
obtain  their  glass  or  pint  of  good  wholesome  beer  at  a 
price  consistent  with  their  ability  to  pay,  and  in  this 
way  remove  a grievance  which  I am  confident  is  causing 
embittered  feelings  amongst  them:,  that  are  only  too 
readily  exploited  by  agitators  and  are  one  of  the  causes 
of  much  of  the  unrest  so  prevalent  at  the  present  time. 

Yours  etc., 

Peterborough.  E.  A.  Danbury 


NATIONAL  WAR  MEMORIAL  TO  ANIMALS 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR, — My  Committee  fully  realise  that  in  these  hard 
and  difficult  times  it  is  not  possible  to  appeal  to  the 
generous  animal-loving  public  for  further  financial 
support  in  aid  of  the  National  War  Memorial  to 
Animals.  I am,  therefore,  instructed  to  ask  all  those 
interested  in  the  scheme  for  providing  a lasting 
memorial  to  the  animals  that  rendered  such  splendid 
service  in  the  Great  War,  to  help  us  by  sending  gifts 
of  jewellery,  pictures,  or  other  “ household  gods  ” 
to  be  sold  in  aid  of  the  Fund.  In  this  way  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  increase  the  amount  of  money  already 
contributed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  in  London — the 
Capital  of  the  Empire — a memorial  which  will  be 
worthy  of  the  cause  and,  at  the  same  time,  helpful  to 
the  present-day  living  animals. 

The  Fund  will  be  closed  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
therefore  it  is  requested  that  such  gifts  should  be  sent 
to  me  at  105,  Jermyn  Street,  London,  S.W.  1,  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible. 

Y ours  etc. , 

E.  G.  Fairholme 
Captain,  Chief  Secretary 

Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
animals,  105,  Jermyn  Street,  London,  S.W.i. 


NOTE  BY  THE  PUBLISHER 
The  publisher  greatly  regrets  that  owing  to  a fault  in 
the  perforation  of  the  new  wrappers  many  sub- 
scribers did  not  receive  their  copies  of  the  Saturday 
Review  last  week,  or  received  them  in  a damaged 
condition.  This  fault  has  been  remedied,  and  in 
every  case  that  could  be  traced  additional  copies  have 
been  sent.  Any  subscriber  who  desires  another  copy 
of  last  week’s  issue  will  receive  one  gratis  if  a , post- 
card asking  for  it  is  sent  to 

The  Publisher, 

The  Saturday  Review,  9,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 
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SAVONAROLA  IN  MAYFAIR 
While  I Remember.  By  Stephen  McKenna.  Butter- 
worth.  2 is.  net. 

THE  argument  upon  which  Mr.  McKenna  has  based 
this  chronicle  of  his  own  generation  is  at  first  sight 
satisfactory.  “ Possibly  there  is  still  room,”  he 
suggests,  “ for  recollections  that  have  frankly  been 
written  for  publication  before  age  has  too  greatly 
blurred  the  outline  of  memory  or  distance  eliminated  too 
ruthlessly  the  unimportant.”  A satisfactory  argument, 
as  we  have  suggested,  delivered  with  an  orotund  son- 
ority which  booms  and  ricochets  along  the  defiles  of 
this  book ; unsatisfactory  only  in  the  light  of  Mr. 
McKenna’s  own  achievement.  True  to  this  conception 
the  author  has  given  his  memoir  the  title  of  ‘ While  I 
Remember  ’ — a title  of  which  the  apparent  conceit  is 
resolved,  on  examination,  into  an  essential  humility. 
The  book  might  more  appropriately  be  called  ‘ What  I 
Could  Not  Possibly  Forget.’  Indeed,  by  the  time  Mr. 
McKenna  has  attained  the  old  age  which  his  book  anti- 
cipates, his  shelves  will  be  crowded  and  his  memory 
assured  by  a library  of  political  and  military  chronicles 
of  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries, 
written  with  more  perspective  and  perhaps  more  anima- 
tion than  his  own  contribution.  For  such,  substanti- 
ally, is  the  nature  of  his  book.  Contiguity  rather  than 
distance  has  too,  too  ruthlessly  eliminated  the  unim- 
portant. That  is  why  our  memory  retains  the  excerpts 
from  his  diary  kept  during  the  Balfour  mission  to 
America,,  whilst,  like  a fusillade  of  leading  articles  from 
the  Times,  so  much  of  the  rest  of  his  book  makes  mag- 
nificent noises  and  dies  away.  Relaxing  his  austerity 
for  one  moment,  he  has  allowed  the  unimportant  to  in- 
vade his  diary.  The  robust  yell  of  four  hundred  Cana- 
dian babies  awakened  by  a salvo'  of  submarine  practice- 
fire  startlingly  restores  us  to<  the  sensation  that  the 
world  is  not  bounded  by  Westminster,  Christ  Church 
and  Mayfair.  Mr.  McKenna  should  be  more  grateful 
to  those  infant  choirs;  ‘ While  I Remember  ’ gives  us 
the  impression  that  Mr.  McKenna  is  conscious  of  a 
doom  upon  him;  that  he  must  expiate  to  the  outraged 
manes  of  Gladstonian  Liberalism  for  the  flippancies  of 
his  Sonias  and  Barbara  Neaves.  Hence  over  the 
avenues  of  Mayfair  this  wee  free  Savonarola  waves  his 
banner  of  ruthless  importances. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  vivid  political  thinking  in  this 
book,  phrased  by  Mr.  McKenna,  when  he  abandons  such 
affectations  as  his  ‘ identic  school,  ’ with  some  felicity. 
“ No  war  is  inevitable  until  it  breaks  out,  if  then;  and 
successful  diplomacy  in  effect  and  intention  is  the  his- 
tory of  inevitable  wars  which  have  never  taken  place.” 
And  later,  just  as  pithily,  “ when  next  liberal  candidates 
made  profession  of  faith,  they  deafened  themselves  with 
a cry  for  revenge  and  for  indemnities  which  could  not  be 
exacted  until  ‘ the  war  to  end  war  ’ culminated  in  a 
peace  to  end  peace.”  It  is  this  generosity  of  outlook 
which  makes  his  lapse  into  the  jargon  of  Mr.  Bottomley 
a psychological  enigma.  “ Until  she  appears  bare- 
footed and  draped  in  a sheet,  Germany  must  remain 
branded  with  the  mark  of  bestiality.  . ” And  on  the 

next  page,  “ But  was  not  the  Kaiser  Kriegsherr?  Is  it 
not  an  offence  against  humanity  to  use  a human  screen 
? On  that  account  alone  he  should  be  hanged.  ’ ’ 
What  pretty  rhetoric  is  this  ! Or  let  us  not  quarrel 
with  the  sentiment.  Let  us  stand  aghast  and  marvel 
at  Mr.  McKenna’s  later  specific  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  assumption  of  the  Kaiser  by  the  Allies  must 
have  involved  a declaration  of  war  against  Holland. 
A delay  on  the  part  of  Mr.  McKenna  for  one  or  two 
decades  would  have  rendered  less  likely  the  ungallantry 
of  his  reference  to  Italy  or  the  mere  historic  inaccuracy 
of  his  references  to  the  Salonica  expedition.  The  im- 
patient contemporaries  of  the  event  might  have  talked 
of  “ those  who  were  sent  to  rot  in  Salonica.”  But  how 
shall  those  say  it  who  witnessed  its  splendid  consumma- 


tion? Delay,  we  suspect,  would  not  have  modified  an 
attitude  to>  the  poetry  of  the  war  which  savours  of  the 
professional  ungenerosity  of  the  strict  and  undiluted 
novelist.  Oqly  two  poems — one  by  Brooke  and  one  by 
Masefield — attained  for  him  any  finality.  Mr.  McKenna 
must  have  confined  his  researches  to  a cursory  examina- 
tion of  ‘ The  Muse  in  Arms.  ’ We  suggest,  at  a venture, 
the  extension  of  his  study  in  the  direction  of  Julian 
Grenfell,  Wilfred  Owen,  F.  V.  Branford  and  Robert 
Graves. 

It  is  not  our  conviction  that  this  is  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds.  It  is  merely  the  best  and  the  worst  we 
have  in  our  conscious  knowledge  experienced.  But  we 
could  find  historic  analogies  for  the  causes  of  Mr. 
McKenna’s  successive  depressions.  “ Politics  were 
finally  desocialized  when  Mr.  Asquith  moved  to  Caven- 
dish Square.  ” There  was  a Premier  once  whose  name 
was  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Since  1919  the  “ incompar- 
able human  material  ” of  our  country  “ is  running  to 
waste  again.”  Time  will  offer  to  Mr.  McKenna,  we 
trust,  the  opportunity  to  correct  his  romantic  and 
precipitate  pessimism. 


A PLAY  ABOUT  HEAVEN 
Possession  : A Peep-Shozv  in  Paradise.  By  Laurence 
Housman.  Cape.  7s.  6d.  net. 

AFTER  the  vineyard  the  fields  of  asphodel.  Mr. 

Housman  intended  originally  to  include  ‘ Posses- 
sion ’ among  his  studies  of  the  Victorian  grape,  but 
did  not  do'  so  “ as  a concession  to  those  who  do<  not 
like  to  have  their  politics  and  their  religion  mixed.” 
The  present  play  is  a deft  and  rather  ghoulish  dig  at 
those  anthropomorphic  theologians  who  would  furnish 
Heaven  with  hor'se-hair  sofas.  The  scene  is  ‘ The 
Everlasting  Habitations,’  and  the  list  of  characters — 
Juba  Robinson,  Laura  James,  Martha  Robinson,  their 
Mother,  their  Father  William  James  husband  to 
Laura  James — reads  like  an  over-crowded  headstone. 
The  perturbation  occasioned  by  the  possibility  of  there 
being  no  future  life  is  as  nothing,  Butler  points  out,  to 
the  discomfiture  which  some  people  would  experience 
upon  the  discovery  that  there  is  a life  after  death. 

But  these  good  Victorians  of  Mr.  Housman’ s suffer 
no  dismay.  They  possess  themselves,  fully  and  com- 
pletely, in  a next  world  of  their  own  fashioning.  They 
are  at  liberty  to  do  only  such  things  as  please  them, 
“ materialising  ” at  such  times  and  places  as  suit  them, 
“ dissolving  ” when  they  dislike  the  company.  Miss 
Julia  Robinson,  “ an  elderly  lady  whose  countenance 
suggests  the  very  acme  of  genteel  repose,”  inhabits  a 
11  well-wooded  ” interior  of  her  own  choosing,  all 
mahogany  and  walnut,  with  lustres  and  the  atmosphere 
of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  She  treats  the  family 
servant  Hannah,  who*  preceded  her — they  do  not  use 
the  word  pre-deceased — humanly,  though  at  a distance, 
in  the  Victorian  way.  They  make  tea  in  their  own 
earthly  teapot,  which  came  with  them,  and  this  tea  can 
be  ten  shilling  China  or  plan  Bohea  at  will.  Provided 
always  that  in  life  you  have  ever  drunk  ten  shilling 
China.  This  is  the  clue  to  Mr.  Housman’ s anthropo- 
morphic theology.  If,  on  earth,  you  have  never  worn 
sables,  you  will  be  obliged,  in  Heaven,  to  content  your- 
self with  ermine.  “ Then  you  mean  to  tell  me,”  says 
Laura,  “ that  if  I had  indulged  more  then,  I could  in- 
dulge more  now.”  “ Undoubtedly,”  replies  Julia,  and 
reflects  that  life  is  full  of  lost  opportunity.  A doctrine, 
one  suggests,  open  to  grave  abuse.  It  must  be  quite 
discouraging  to  the  moralist,  for  instance,  that  noth- 
ing succeeds  in  the  next  world  like  excess  in  this. 

The  play,  to  which  we  call  Mr.  Jos6  Levy’s  attention 
although  we  do  not  think  it  is  likely  to  be  acted  even 
at  the  Little  Theatre,  concerns  the  acerbities  of  Sister 
Laura  after  translation.  None  of  her  family  will  have 
her,  and  she  is  left  in  that  isolation  which  is  the  Hell 
of  her  own  choosing.  Her  father,  who  liked  her  better 
than  his  other  children — probably  because  she  did  not 
join  in  those  abominable  wool-work  slippers,  that  ex- 
acting affection  and  moral  atmosphere — goes  back  to 
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his  own  Hell,  disgruntled  at  having  been  disturbed.^  In 
this  world,  where  everybody  possesses  his  soul,  “ we 
are  all  where  we  wish  to  be.”  If  this  play  were  not  so 
witty  it  might  be  deemed  blasphemous.  Certainly  Mr. 
Housman,  when  he  jokes  in  his  proper  person,  is  less 
nicely  poised  than  when  he  is  making  simple  fun  of  the 
Victorians.  We  wonder  whether  this  author  is 
familiar  with  Halevy’s  little  story  Le  Reve,  which 
is  an  earlier  statement  of  his  go-as-you-please  theology. 
A widow  is  allowed  by  “ le  P£re  eternel  we  keep  the 
French,  having,  like  Mr.  Housman,  our  discretions  and 
avoidances — to  choose  between  her  two  earthly  hus- 
bands. She  replies  that  she  would  much  prefer  a thitd, 
one  Monsieur  de  Sdiicourt,  who,  from  his  little  cloud 
on  the  left,  has  been  making  signs  to  her  for  the  last 
quarter  of  an  hour.  “ Why  did  you  not  say  so  be- 
fore? ” is  the  reply.  “ What  else  should  I want,  but 
that,  having  been  a good  Christian  on  earth  you  shall 
be  happy  in  Paradise?  ” Here  the  dreamer  is  startled 
out  of  his  sleep,  “ tant  ce  propos  me  parut  vif  de  la 
part  du  Pdre  eternel.”  We  think  the  adjective  admir- 
ably suits  Mr.  Housman’ s play,  of  which  the  theme  is, 
if  we  are  not  to  use  an  inelegant  English  colloquialism', 
at  least  “ un  peu  vif.” 


THE  ABUSE  OF  LEGAL  PROCEDURE 
The  Present  Lana  of  Abuse  of  Legal  Procedure.  By 
Percy  Henry  Winfield,  LL.D.  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press.  1 8s.  net. 

IT  has  often  been  said  that  it  is  possible  to  drive  a 
coach  and  four  through  the  provisions  of  most  Acts 
of  Parliament,  but  it  must  not  be  assumed  from  the 
title  of  this  book  that  its  intention  is  to  assist  either 
the  enterprising  burglar  or  to  be  the  vade  mecum  of  the 
habitual  criminal — far  from  it.  Dr.  Winfield  s laud- 
able  object  undoubtedly  is  to  call  attention  to  many  of 
the  apparent  inconsistencies  of  our  Statute  and  Common 
Law  in  the  matter  of  Procedure,  and  this  book,  which 
is  supplementary  to  the  author  s interesting  work 
on  Conspiracy  and  Abuse  of  Legal  Procedure,  has 
been  written  with  the  same  care  and  attention  to  detail 
as  characterised  its  predecessor,  and  bears  evidence  of 
the  most  meticulous  investigation  of  legal  lore  and  au- 
thority. 

Dr.  Winfield’s  observations  ought  to  be  of  value  to 
both  branches  of  the  legal  profession,  and  many  of  his 
pages  may  interest  even  lay  persons  unacquainted  with 
the  more  esoteric  aspects  of  the  legal  administration  of 
this  country.  In  a chapter  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  ‘ Champerty  and  Maintenance,’  Dr.  Winfield 
suggests  that  the  Law  of  Conspiracy  should  be  ex- 
tended so  as  to  include  within  its  purview  those  two 
offences,  as  well  as  those  of  Embracery  and  Barratry, 
and,  apart  from  the  difficulty  of  interfering  with  the 
somewhat  complicated  system  of  Common  Law  now 
existing  in  Great  Britain,  this  proposition  would  seem 
to  be  unobjectionable,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
the  commission  of  either  of  those  offences  practically 
necessitates  a conspiracy  to  pervert  justice. 

Prosecutions  for  such  offences  are  certainly  infre- 
quent; indeed,  in  1883  the  late  Sir  James  Stephen  said 
that  no  prosecution  for  Maintenance  had  taken  place 
within  living  memory,  and  since  that  time  only  one 
person  has  to  our  knowledge  been  prosecuted  for  Em- 
bracery, but  these  facts  alone  do  not  necessarily  nega- 
tive the  possibility  of  such  cases  arising  in  the  future, 
and  simplification  of  the  law  relating  to  them  would 
be  advantageous  both  to  lawyers  and  to  the  public  at 
large.  The  relations  between  master  and  servant  in  re- 
gard to  civil  actions  instituted  by  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  and  considerations  as  to  how  far  friends  may  as- 
sist each  other  in  litigation  are  also  dealt  with  by  Dr. 
Winfield.  Other  interesting  topics  touched  upon  are 
the  rights  of  a barrister  to  recover  fees,  Criminal 
Liability  of  Printers  and  Publishers,  Indemnifying 
Bail  (an  offence  no  doubt  more  often  committed  than 
detected),  and  Compounding  Felony  (of  which,  perhaps, 
the  same  remark  may  be  made). 


Vexatious  Prosecution,  and  the  Grand  Jury,  are 
topics  of  special  importance,  for  by  such  proceedings 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  may  be  imperilled  and,  as  the 
author  remarks,  “ a dozen  vexatious  actions  against  a 
man  will  not  do  him  one  tithe  the  harm  that  one  vexa- 
tious prosecution  may  do.”  Dr.  Winfield  contends 
that  the  Vexatious  Indictments  Act,  1859,  which  cur- 
tails the  power  of  a prosecutor  to  prefer  an  indictment 
for  certain  misdemeanours  only,  should  be  extended  so 
as  to  include  all  indictable  offences,  and  that 

the  true  principle  ought  to  have  been  to  wipe  out  the  anomaly 
that  in  this  country  any  one  and  every  one  may  accuse  any 
one  else  behind  his  back,  and  without  giving  him  notice  of  his 
intention  to  do  so,  of  almost  any  crime  whatsoever  (p.  2,6 0). 

With  regard  to  the  Grand  Jury  System,  a subject  of 
controversy  for  the  past  century,  Dr.  Winfield  sup- 
ports the  ofUrepeated  suggestion  that  the  entire  free- 
dom of  a person  to  accuse  another  of  felony  before  a 
Grand  Jury  should  be  made  impossible  (p.  237)  and  in 
another  paragraph  (p.  231)  he  says  : 

Grand  Juries  were  suspended  during  the  war  so  that  for 
the  time  being  a private  person  cannot  abuse  an  indictment 
through  their  agency.  If  the  suspension  becomes  permanent, 
an  abuse  will  be  wiped  out  by  destruction  of  the  thing  abused, 
and  we  shall  owe  to  the  accident  of  a war  a change  in  the  law 
which  itself  produces  an  accidental  reform. 

The  Index  and  Table  of  Cases,  important  features  in  a 
book  of  this  kind,  have  been  very  carefully  compiled. 


MOONSHINE  FROM  THE  EAST 
The  Fugitive.  Poems.  By  Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore. 
Macmillan.  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Traveller’s  Tale.  By  Clifford  Bax.  Oxford. 
Blackwell.  5s.  net. 

MYSTICISM  and  the  Orient  have  from  long  use  be- 
come hazily  synonymous  in  the  popular  mind.  Any 
type  of  second-rate  pseudo-metaphysics,  particularly  it 
tricked  out  in  glib  rhythms,  can  masquerade  as  mys- 
ticism,” just  as  any  point  all  the  way  East,  and  a long- 
way  South,  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  is  held  to  lie  in  that 
intensely  psychic  region,  the  “ Orient.”  Now  that  all 
things  oriental  are  deemed  on  that  account  to  be  mys- 
tical, we  need  a Nietzsche  to  prepare  a new  evaluation 
of  values  in  the  literatures  of  Eastern  origin,  when  every 
platitude  will  lose  its  barrenness  and  every  common- 
place become  pregnant  with  esoteric  significance.  It  is 
not  that  the  writings  of  such  poets  as  Tagore  satisfy 
yearnings  for  a mysticism'  withheld  by  Occidental  litera- 
ture. Suggest  to  the  yearners  a stiff  dose  of  Boehme 
or  an  evening  with  the  ‘ Prophetic  Books.’  Conceive 
the  horrified  liftings  of  the  whites  of  eyes.  We  are  pre- 
pared sympathetically  to  consider  that  the  word  matters 
little  compared  with  what  lies  behind  the  word;  but  ac- 
cepting Tagore  in  this  sense  we  have  rarely  encountered 
even  one  moment’s  flash  of  that  astonishing  vision 
which,  like  the  Northern  Lights,  heaves  and  burns 
across  the  pages  of  William  Blake;  he  leaves  us  fati- 
gued therefore  by  an  attitude  more  profitable  in  the 
solution  of  magazine  problems  than  in  the  reading  o 
his  poetry.  At  times  we  cannot  disguise  our  suspicion 
that  the  mystic,  like  one  of  Tagore’s  dream  girls  m his 
new  collection  of  poems,  ‘ The  Fugitive,’  is  looking  m 
our  face  and  saying  ...”  Nothing  . . nothing 

whatsoever.”  . 

Of  course  even  nothing,  said  by  Tagore,  is  sure  to 
be  said  very  smoothly,  very  felicitously;  and  his  songs 
become  a sort  of  ghost  clad  in  rich  and  solid  raiment, 
suggesting  positively  Defoe’s  delightful  Mrs.  ea  , 
who  returning  to  the  earth  she  had  lately  abandoned, 
almost  allowed  herself  to  accept  a cup  of  tea. 

You  are  the  first  break  on  the  orest  of  heaven’s  slumber, 
UrTashi  you  thrill  the  air  with  unrest.  The  world  bathes 
your  limbJ  in  her  tears;  with  colour  of  her  heart si blood  are 
vciir  feet  -ed  • lightly  you  poise  on  the  wave-tossed  lotus  o 
Se  irvashi;  you  play  for  ever  in  that  limitless  mmd 
wherein  labours  God’s  tumultuous  dream. 

It  is  the  richness  of  this  raiment  which  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  Tagore;  he  scatters  his  metaphors  with  a 
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lavish  hand,  unwilling-  that  his  humblest  noun  should 
go  forth  naked  and  unadorned.  His  technique,  in 
fact,  is  simply  an  imaginative  elaboration  of  the  meta- 
phor; not  utilized  however  to  make  the  picture  more 
vivid  to  the  eye,  for  his  metaphors  arc  associations 
rather  than  descriptions.  Occasionally  they  reach 
beauty,  but  usually  they  slide  like  skating-beetles  along 
the  smooth  levels  of  the  obvious. 

Mr.  Clifford  Bax  in  ‘ The  Traveller’s  Tale  ’ has  also 
gone  to  the  East  for  inspiration.  The  traveller  is  the 
soul  of  the  poet,  wandering  from  body  to  body  through 
the  generations  till  at  last  it  cries  in  anguish  : 

No  more  ! No  more  ! Let  me  exist  no  more  ! 

From  the  body  of  an  ancient  savage  in  the  South  Pacific 
it,  wanders,  “ constrained  by  a law  supreme  as  death,” 
through  the  bodies  of  a Babylonian  orphan,  a Greek 
cripple,  a Roman  soldier,  a mediaeval  French  Bishop, 
a Cotswold  clergyman,  and  finally  the  keeper  of  a 
garden  in  a future  age  where 

No  more  does  man  go  forth  to  slay. 

A single  helmsman  guides  a single  world.  . . . 

Much  has  man  prospered.  Beauty  robes  his  days. 

He  speaks  with  heaven.  The  seasons  own  his  rule. 

The  theme  has  of  course  long  lost  its  novelty,  and  must 
be  handled  with  superlative  skill  if  it  is  to  succeed  at 
this  late  season.  The  stories  are  told  in  a style  not 
lacking  in  vigour  or  in  frankness,  which  Mr.  Bax  mis- 
takes for  poetic  strength.  Mr.  Bax  should  re-read  that 
awful  warning  whose  name  is  ‘ Festus.’  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  why  his  stories  were  not  told  in  prose,  for 
Mr.  Bax’s  vision  is  philosophical  rather  than  poetical; 
he  deals  more  with  arguments  than  emotions,  and  the 
restraint  enforced  by  his  medium  is  a constant  em- 
barrassment : 

Did  Chance  or  God  build  heaven  and  earth? 

God.  And  devised  our  death  and  birth? 

None  else.  I grasp  thy  sorry  scheme  : 

The  world  is  God’s  uneasy  dream. 

Mr.  Bax  is  ours. 


A THEORY  OF  HEREDITY 

Hormones  and  Heredity.  By  J.  T.  Cunningham.  Con- 
stable. 24s.  net. 

MODERN  research  has  brought  many  biologists 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  structures  and  ap- 
pearances of  any  living  creature  can  be  analysed  into 
a number  of  distinct  characters,  each  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  its  reproductive  cells  by  a distinct  particle 
of  matter,  often  called  a gene.  The  genes  from  the 
male  and  female  parent,  combined  in  the  fertilised  egg, 
give  rise  to  their  appropriate  characters  in  the  offspring. 
Setting  aside  such  differences  as  may  be  due 
to  the  crossing  of  differently  constituted  parents, 
we  find,  ag  a rule,  that  the  offspring  . resem- 
bles the  parents.  Sometimes,  however,  it  does 
not  resemble  them,  but  a new  character  makes  its  ap- 
pearance or  the  whole  creature  may  differ  in  many  re- 
spects. Such  changes  are  known  as  variations  or  muta- 
tions, and  are  due,  it  is  inferred,  to  chang-es  in  the 
genes.  They  seem  to  bear  little  or  no  relation  to  the 
habits  or  surroundings  of  the  creature;  in  a word,  they 
are  not  adaptive.  Other  changes  are  known,  not  of  this 
sudden  and  apparently  irrelevant  nature,  but  gradual  in 
their  appearance  and  purposeful  or  adaptive  in  their 
character.  While  variations  of  the  former  kind  are 
manifest  at  birth  or  at  some  definite  stage  in  develop- 
ment, changes  of  the  latter  kind  frequently  appear 
slowly  at  a late  period  of  growth. 

There  are  then  two  main  problems  before  us.  First, 
to  account  for  the  sudden  change  of  the  genes;  secondly, 
to  account  for  the  gradual  adaptive  changes  and  to  ex- 
plain their  transmission  to  the  offspring.  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham is  concerned  solely  with  the  second  problem.  He 
has  always  been  one  of  the  many  who,  in  spite  of  Weis- 
mann,  believe  that  creatures  are  modified  by  their  habits 
or  their  surroundings,  and  that  the  modification  is,  in 


course  of  time,  transmitted  to  their  progeny.  His  ob- 
ject is  to  elucidate  the  mechanism  whereby  this  tians- 
mission  is  accomplished.  Early  in  (he  present  century 
it  was  discovered  that  the  secretions  from  various  in- 
ternal glands  were  conveyed  by  the  blood  to  certain 
parts  of  the  body  and  affected  their  growth.  Such 
secretions  were  called  “ hormones  ” (messengers).  Mr. 
Cunningham  speedily  applied  this  discovery  to  explain 
the  origin  and  transmission  of  those  characters  which 
are  confined  to  one  or  other  sex,  and  then  extended  the 
theory  to  other  adaptive  structures.  His  theory  goes 
beyond  the  recognised  hormone-producing  glands  and 
postulates  the  formation  of  hormones  in  all  parts  of  the 
body.  It  demands  next  that  these  hormones  shall  in- 
fluence the  genes  in  such  a way  that  a change  in  any 
part  of  the  body  modifies  the  appropriate  gene  in  each 
reproductive  cell,  and  is  by  that  gene  transmitted  to  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  offspring’s  body  though  in  a 
lessened  degree.  The  theory  further  supposes  that  the 
transmission  becomes  manifest  in  the  offspring  at  a 
period  of  life  agreeing  with  that  in  which  the  modifica- 
tion first  appeared  in  the  parent,  and  it  explains  this  by 
the  assumption  that  the  effect  is  produced  only  when  the 
hormones  from  other  parts  of  the  body  have  brought  the 
blood  into  the  same  physico-chemical  state  as  that  which 
accompanied  the  original  modification. 

The  subject  is  extraordinarily  complicated  and  neces- 
sarily technical,  but  Mr.  Cunningham  has  made  a bold, 
though  unsustained,  attempt  to  write  simply.  Unfor- 
tunately he  does  not  always  write  clearly,  even  with  the 
aid  of  precise  scientific  terms,  so  that  our  condensation 
of  his  theory  into  three  sentences  may  be  less  accurate 
than  we  hope.  With  much  that  Mr.  Cunningham  sets 
out  to  prove  we  are  already  in  agreement,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  his  explanation  as  a good  working 
hypothesis,  though  over-elaborate  in  parts.  But  our 
two  problems  remain  unsolved  : Whether  genes  change 
suddenly  or  whether  they  are  slowly  influenced  by  hor- 
mones, what  is  the  nature  of  the  change?  It  is  Mr. 
Cunningham’s  merit  to  have  distinguished  the  two  ques- 
tions, to  have  made  the  second  one  more  precise,  and  to 
have  indicated  by  this  most  interesting  volume  a possi- 
ble road  to  its  solution. 


THE  OUTLOOK  IN  INDIA 

India  Old  and  Neva.  By  Sir  Valentine  Chirol.  Mac- 
millan. ios.  net. 

IT  is  more  than  forty  years  since  Sir  Valentine 
Chirol  entered  on  the  study  of  Indian  affairs.  Visit- 
ing the  country  repeatedly  on  behalf  of  the  Times,  he 
acquired  eventually  a knowledge  of  it  as  a whole  proba- 
bly unsurpassed,  except  in  regard  to  a few  highly 
technical  administrative  questions,  by  any  Englishman 
serving  in  India.  If  knowledge  alone  sufficed,  he  would 
be  the  most  reliable  of  guides  through  the  complexities 
of  the  Indian  situation.  Other  qualifications,  however, 
are  required;  and  though  Sir  Valentine  Chirol,  after  a 
life-time  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  political  and 
particularly  of  Oriental  questions  does  not  lack  shrewd- 
ness in  judging  of  men  or  the  ability  to  distinguish  the 
real  from  the  ostensible  springs  of  political  action,  he 
stems  devoid  of  the  ability  to  co-ordinate  sound  enough 
individual  judgments  into*  a helpful  general  view. 

As  he  appeals  to-  Englishmen  and  Indians  to  ap- 
proach public  questions  with  goodwill  towards  each 
other,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  special  difficulties 
and  temptations  of  both  in  existing  circumstances.  The 
Englishman  in  India  often  finds  that  Indian  colleagues 
on  a public  body  are  more  concerned  to  use  the  oppor- 
tunity of  developing  some  claim:  to  larger  scope  for  In- 
dian talent  than" desirous  of  settling  the  particular  ques- 
tion under1  notice.  Indians,  on  the  other  hand,  fre- 
quently suppose,  and  sometimes  not  wrongly,  that  their 
European  colleagues  are  more  zealous  to  guard  the 
bureaucratic  preserve  against  intrusion  than  to  educate 
Indians  to  a full  comprehension  of  the  policy  involved. 
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Further  difficulties  are  due  to  the  growth,  within  the 
last  twelve  years,  of  a curious  intellectual  arrogance 
amongst  certain  classes  of  educated  Indians.  The 
highly  promising  social  reform  movements  of  the 
’seventies  and  ’eighties  have  weakened,  been  diverted, 
died  away,  and  so  far  from  taking  any  lessons  from 
Western  teachers,  most  Indian  Nationalists  of  to-day 
would  entirely  deny  the  competence  of  the  grossly  ma- 
terialistic Occident  to  instruct  the  spiritualised  East  in 
philosophy,  ethics,  social  organisation,  or  the  arts.  Sir 
Valentine  Chirol  must  be  well  aware  of  this,  and  indeed 
casually  shows  that  he  is,  but  he  makes  far  too  little 
of  it. 

The  most  serious  defect  of  his  in  many  ways  valuable 
book  we  take  to  be  the  tacit  assumption  that  the  dele- 
gation of  authority  from  the  British  and  bureaucratic 
to  the  Indian  and  quasi-representative  pait  of  the 
government  can  be  continued  calmly  and  gradually 
until  the  old  British  Raj  at  length  fades  beautifully 
awav  amidst  the  blessings  of  a completely  self-govern- 
ing people,  brought  by  so  smooth  a royal  road  and  with 
so  few  adventures  to  the  goal  of  autonomy.  The  pro- 
bability is  that  the  later  stages  of  the  journey  will  have 
to  be  rushed.  Instead  of  steps  decided  upon  as  Par- 
liament here,  advised  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  be- 
comes convinced  of  Indian  fitness  for  further  advance, 
we  shall  most  likely  find  ourselves  obliged  to  acquiese 
in  a great  plunge  forward  dictated,  not  by  any- 
one’s conviction  of  India’s  fitness  for  it,  but  by  the 
sheer  practical  impossibility  of  working  a few  “ re- 
served ” departments  when  most  departments  have 
been  transferred. 

Pending  that,  there  are  various  difficulties  enumerated 
by  Sir  Valentine  Chirol  in  the  chapter  entitled  ‘ Rocks 
and  Shoals  Ahead.’  Not  the  least,  as  he  perceives,  is 
the  economic  grievance,  resulting  in  part  from'  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  to  stabilise  the  rupee  at  2s.  This  and 
the  congestion  last  winter  and  later  in  the  piece-goods 
market  have  sent  a certain  number  of  Bombay  b anias 
and  Calcutta  Marwaris  and  other  native  traders  into 
the  camp  of  Mr.  Gandhi’s  followers,  from  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  remained  aloof. 


MEN  AND  CHILDREN 

The  School  of  Life.  By  Charles  T.  Smith.  Grant 
Richards.  6s.  net. 

The  Poetic  Procession.  By  J.  F.  Roxburgh.  Oxford  : 
Blackwell,  is.  6d.  net. 

THERE  are  two  ways  in  education,  the  method  of 
condescension  and  the  method  of  reverence.  Mr. 
Smith’s  ‘ The  School  of  Life  ’ is  an  attempt  to  remove 
the  reproach  of  exclusive  concentration  on  music 
brought  against  his  previous  work,  ‘ The  Music  of  Life,’ 
that  fluttered  the  security  of  many  pundits  and  peda- 
gogues. Mr.  Smith  conjures  up  a vision  of  world 
citizens  built  up  in  our  elementary  schools  by  a system 
of  education  based  on  a dramatic  apprehension  of  the 
nine  great  cultural  epochs  of  humanity.  In  the  Greek 
period  Herodotus  is  to  wander  from  nation  to  nation  in 
the  class  rooms,  compiling  his  history.  In  the  Roman 
period,  the  seventh  standard,  representing  the  highest 
culture,  is  to  discover  the  ancient  Britons  in  the  infants’ 
school.  Each  class  is  to  represent  and  to  live  through 
the  life  of  the  cultural  body  most  suitable  to  its  own 
powers  of  apprehension.  In  each  epoch  the  seventh 
standard  is  the  dominant  power,  and  each  month  the 
school  lives  through  a new  epoch.  In  successive  years 
the  same  children  enact  successively  higher  cultures, 
with  play  acting  and  dramatic  representation  to  provide 
the  keynote,  though  no  activity  is  to  go  unexplored. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  school  is  to  be  the  heat  of  a world 
in  evolution.  Instead  of  the  dull  apportioning  of  class 
hours  in  a routine  of  old  dull  subjects,  each  art  or  science 
is  to  receive,  at  the  expense  of  more  backward  studies1, 
a maximum  attention  in  the  epoch  during  which  it  at- 
tains its  fine  flower.  In  this  way  every  child  shall  have 


absorbed  an  epitome  of  world  progress ; and  not  only 
will  he  be  able  to  understand  all  past  civilizations,  but 
he  will  also  keep  pace  with  the  world  and  arrive  at  the 
maturity  of  his  school-leaving  age  as  a completely 
evolved  citizen  of  a modern  world.  The  least  valuable 
result  of  Mr.  Smith’s  scheme  would  be  to  make  of  him  a 
rather  more  cultured  companion  of  Mr.  Wells  in  his 
tracing  of  the  outlines  of  progress. 

It  seems  a bold  step,  and  we  who  were  at  great  pains 
to  acquire  our  own  provinces  of  the  encyclopaedia,  look 
somewhat  in  benevolent  suspicion  at  this  system  which 
is  to  bring  /Eschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristoph- 
anes, Racine,  Moliere,  Tchehov,  Wagner  and  Mozart 
into  the  elementary  school.  When  to  this  imposing 
suggestion  is  added  the  introduction  of  the  Public  School 
House  System  we  feel  that  the  teeth  of  Mr.  Smith’s 
method  have  bitten  off  more  than  the  most  active  jaws 
will  be  able  to  dispose  of.  But  that  it  functions  well, 
is  evidenced  by  a performance  of  Mozart’s  1 Magic 
Flute  ’ given  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs  by  his  unaided  seventh 
standard,  to  the  universal  delight  of  the  leading  newsi- 
paper  critics.  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  was  no  less  approba- 
tory and  he  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  inform  Mr. 
Smith  that  as  a child  he,  Mr.  Shaw,  could  sing  several 
operas  from  beginning  to  end.  With  such  augury,  we 
can  only  urge  that  Mr.  Smith  be  given  every  opportunity 
to  enjoy  himself. 

Mr.  Smith  treats' his  children  as  men  and  citizens  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Roxburgh,  Sixth  Form  master  at  Lancing 
College,  in  his  lectures  on  poetry  to  the  Workers’  Edu- 
cational Association,  treats  his  men  as  children.  We 
are  as  much  depressed  by  the  reading  of  his  ‘ Poetic 
Processions  ’ as  we  are  exhilarated  by  Mr.  Smith  s 
‘ School  of  Life.  ’ There  is  the  dullest  of  adequacy  in 
this  mere  rearranging  and  paraphrasing  of  a not  tc 
eclectic  anthology.  With  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  we  cry  in 
sorrow  : ‘ ‘ God  ! who  is  going  to  educate  the  other 
schoolmasters  ?” 


A SPORTING  SCHOOLMASTER 

Shooting  Trips  in  Europe  and  Algeria.  By  Hugh  P. 
High  ton.  Witherby.  16s.  net. 

MR.  HIGHTON  was  a Rugby  master,  and  over 
thirty  trips  to  various  parts  of  wilder  Europe,  be- 
sides half-a-dozen  to  Algeria,  must  have  accounted  for 
nearly  all  the  vacations  of  this  enthusiastic  and  obvi- 
ously accomplished  stalker.  One  might  fancy  from  the 
qualities  revealed  in  this  well-written  book,  that,  under 
other  circumstances,  the  author  would  have  fol- 
lowed the  trail  of  those  two  other  and  famous  Rug- 
beians,  Selous  and  Abel  Chapman.  Mr.  Highton  shows 
us  what  Europe  can  still  provide  for  the  independent 
wanderer  with  a love  for  wild  nature,  the  qualities 
to  face  its  difficulties  with  often  inadequate  assistance 
and  a soul  above  the  mere  counting  of  “ heads.” 

Elk  and  reindeer  shooting  in  Norway  and  Sweden 
claim  the  largest  share  of  these  pages,  with  always 
rype,  capercailzie  and  trout  to  fill  in  the  days  or  weeks 
not  thus  employed.  To  us  these  are  the  most  fascinat- 
ing chapters.  To  some,  however,  if  only  for  greater 
familiarity  with  the  scenes  of  action,  chamois  stalking, 
both  in  winter  and  summer,  in  the  Swiss  and  Italian 
Alps,  may  appeal  still  more.  The  problem1  of  quarters, 
often  a troublesome  one  elsewhere,  is  here  solved  in 
roughly  adequate  fashion  by  the  universal  mountain 
cowsheds.  The  exhilarating  dangers  of  climbing  un- 
roped, and  rifle  in  hand,  urged  on  by  the  long  excite- 
ment of  a stalk,  have  far  more  attraction  in  the  author’s 
opinion  than  forming  one  of  a line  of  roped  men  in  the 
mere  achievement  of  a peak.  They  certainly  have  in 
the  narration.  Though  much  the  smallest  of  the 
animals  pursued  by  Mr.  Highton,  he  gives  chamois 
stalking  first  place  in  his  affections.  Nor  as  a pro- 
found lover  of  nature  does  he  count  the  long  stationary 
hours  often  spent  with  the  glass  in  searching  some 
gorgeous  Alpine  panorama  as  the  least  of  its  pleasures. 
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But  his  adventures  in  Scandinavian  wilds  make  even 
better  reading.  Few  other  English  sportsmen,  we  fancy, 
but  Abel  Chapman,  who  tells  of  it  in  his  ‘ Wild  Nor- 
way,’ have  penetrated  the  Vidden,  on  the  confines  of 
Norway  and  Sweden.  Here,  herds  of  reindeer  roam 
over  a bleak,  treeless,  upland  tract  4,000  feet  above  sea- 
level,  and  100  miles  in  length  by  7°  in  width,  upon 
which  there  are  neither  people,  nor  dwellings,  nor 
roads,  nor  trails. 

We  are  also  taken  elk-hunting  into'  the  Swedish 
foiests,  to  Algeria  after  Barbary  sheep  and  gazelle, 
and  on  an  amusing  but  futile  experiment  in  the  heart 
of  Corsica,  where  the  life,  and  the  natives,  including 
the  brigands,  proved  most  entertaining  and  the  scenery 
beautiful,  but  the  trout  streams  poached  out  and  the 
shooting  nil.  Mr.  Highton  is  the  more  interesting  for 
having  been  always  his  own  pioneer,  accompanied  by 
some  qualified  friend  or  other,  though  occasionally  by 
a Rugby  pupil,  and  hiring  the  two  best  hunter-guides 
he  can  discover  on  the  spot.  Ihe  book  should  prove 
of  great  service  to  any  adventurous  souls  whom  its  pages 
may  inspire  to  like  efforts,  for  the  author  is  generous 
of  his  hardly  acquired  knowledge  and  quotes  the  aver- 
age cost  of  his  trips  at  £40.  But  this  is  the  least  of 
it,  for  we  have  found  its  mere  perusal  delightful,  both 
for  the  novelty  of  the  subject  and  the  manner  of  dealing 
with  it.  There  are  moreover  about  fifty  helpful  photo- 
graphs done  by  the  author  himself. 


LE  MORTE  D’ARTHUR 

Le  Morte  d’ Arthur  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory.  A Study. 

By  Vida  D.  Scudder.  Dent.  10s.  6d. 

'T'  HE  greatest  treasure  of  our  prose  in  the  fifteenth 
J_  century  is  the  admirable  romance  of  the  Death  of 
Arthur  which  was  printed  by  Caxton  in  the  Abbey  of 
Westminster  on  the  last  day  of  July,  1485.  All  we 
certainly  know  of  the  author  is  what  Caxton  tells  us 
in  his  preface,  namely,  that  he  was  Sir  Thomas 
Maleore  (or  Malory),  knight.  That  is  all  that  has 
been  preserved  about  the  begetter  of  one  of  our  most 
eminent  national  classics,  except  that  he  finished  his 
work  either  in  1469  or  1470.  Miss  Scudder,  an 
American  lady  who  is  already  known  by  an  excellent 
version  of  the  letters  of  Saint  Catherine  of  Siena,  has 
dedicated  fifteen  years  to  the  study  of  Arthurian 
romance,  and  the  ample  volume  before  us  is  the  result 
of  her  investigations.  The  importance  of  the 
romance-cycles  of  the  later  Middle  Ages  is  becoming 
more  and  more  generally  recognised,  and  Miss 
Scudder’ s book,  which  is  a serious  and  yet  not  heavy 
or  pedantic  contribution  to  the  theme,  deserves  atten- 
tion and  a welcome.  The  time  is  past  when  it  was 
supposed  that  Malory  was  the  romantic  creator  of  a 
marvellous  wandering  story.  We  know  that  he 
summed  up,  with  an  art  of  his  own  the  source  of  which 
escapes  us,  the  inventions  of  a crowd  of  predecessors. 
For  three  centuries  before  Malory  wrote  the  prowess 
of  Arthur  had  been  celebrated  by  chroniclers  and 
bards.  These  early  legends  were  marred  by  the 
grotesque  imagination  of  the  narrators.  Who  could 
take  an  interest  in  a knight  who,  when  he  was  sad, 
would  let  his  lower  lip  droop  below  his  waist,  and  turn 
the  upper  lip  over  his  head  like  a cap,  or  even  in  one 
who,  in  haste  to  cross  a forest,  walked  for  convenience’s 
sake  on  the  tops  of  the  trees? 

Miss  Scudder  marks  the  development  of  reason  and 
credibility  in  the  successive  versions  of  the  story,  which 
found  its  earliest  complete  and  decorous  narrator  in 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  She  analyses  the  surviving 
French  prose  romances,  each  of  which  added  some- 
thing salient  to  the  material;  and  she  comes  at  length 
to  the  noble  book  which  sums  up  for  English  readers 
the  whole  record  of  chivalry.  She  thinks  that  she  has 
lifted  the  author  out  of  obscurity  by  identifying  him 
with  a Warwickshire  Thomas  Malory  who  sat  in  the 
parliament  of  Henry  VI.  Her  book  is  a very  full  and 


illuminating  guide  to  the  whole  mystery  of  Arthurian 
romance,  and  will  be  of  much  service  to  students  as 
well  as  the  general  reader. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  MEXICO 
Mexico  on  the  Verge.  By  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon.  Hutch- 
inson. 2 is.  net. 

R.  DILLON  dealt  faithfully  with  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference  in  his  last  book.  He  now  deals  not 
less  faithfully  with  the  past,  present  and  prospective 
action  of  the  United  States  towards  Mexico  in  this 
volume,  which  is  written  with  all  his  customary 
lucidity  and  incisiveness  of  style.  He  makes  a very 
strong  plea  for  the  continuance  of  the  full  independence 
of  Mexico'.  During  the  last  two  or  three  years  he  has 
travelled  in  Mexico  and  been  in  close  touch  with  General 
Obregon,  its  President,  accompanying  him  on  several 
journeys  up  and  down  the  country,  and  also  forming 
more  on  less  intimate  acquaintanceships  with  other 
native  leaders.  His  highly  trained  faculty  of  observa- 
tion enabled  him  to  understand  without  difficulty  the 
general  economic  condition  of  Mexico,  and  what  he 
says  of  it  is  encouraging.  While  peace  and  order  have 
been  re-established,  and  reforms  of  every  kind  pressed 
forward,  “ business  has  revived  to  such  an  extent  that 
in  May,  1921,  only  four  countries  bought  more  goods 
in  the  United  States  than  Mexico,  who  imported  more 
than  all  the  countries  of  South  America  by  nearly  two 
million  dollars.”  But  he  was  far  more  deeply  interested 
in  the  political  situation,  the  real  object  of  his  lengthy 
visit  being  the  investigation  of  the  exact  position  of 
affairs  as  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States — to 
determine  whether  Mexico  could  still  stand  alone,  or 
must  fall  under  the  “ guardianship  ” of  its  big  and 
powerful  neighbour,  as  many  Americans  maintain  will 
be  the  case. 

Throughout  the  book  Dr.  Dillon  speaks  of  General 
Obregon  in  the  highest  terms,  and  declares  that  he  has 
worked  a veritable  transformation  of  his  native  land. 
But  the  President’s  struggle  for  the  independence  of  his 
country  is  hard  and  difficult  against  the  oil  and  other 
large  financial  American  interests  which  ceaselessly 
bring  pressure  to  bear  in  their  favour,  both  through  the 
poverty  of  most  of  the  Mexicans,  and  through  the  influ- 
ence of  these  interests  on  American  Governments, 
whether  democratic  or  republican,  and  an  unrelenting 
and  unscrupulous  propaganda.  The  truth,  as  Dr. 
Dillon  puts  it,  is  : 

He  (the  President)  and  many  of  his  compatriots  have  often 
fervently  wished  that  Nature  had  not  handicapped  Mexico  with 
a sinister  combination  : the  boon  of  vast  material  wealth,  the 
drawback  of  a listless  and  poverty-stricken  population,  and  the 
blessing  of  a progressive  neighbour  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
exploiting  both. 

Dr.  Dillon  believes  that  if  sufficient  time  is  given  to 
the  President  such  an  improvement  will  be  effected  in 
Mexico  that  any  pretext  for  American  intervention  will 
disappear,  but  he  states  that  the  oil  and  other  interests 
are  determined  not  to  accord  sufficient  time — hence  the 
critical  situation  indicated  in  the  title  of  his  book, 
‘Mexico  on  the  Verge.’  And  he  appeals  to  the  great  body 
of  the  American  public  to'  be  just  to'  General  Obregon 
and  Mexico.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  has  doubts 
of  his  success,  for  he  draws  attention  to  the  action  of  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  Haiti,  a matter  of  which 
little  or  nothing  is  known  in  England,  but  one  which 
has  filled  the  Central  Americans,  especially  the  Mexi- 
cans, with  the  gravest  apprehensions,  because  they 
fear  that  it  discloses  the  real  attitude  of  the  United 
States  towards  them*.  The  gist  of  the  Haiti  business 
was  that  a so-called  treaty  of  “ friendship  ” was  im- 
posed by  brute  force  on  the  Haitians  by  the  Americans. 
Dr.  Dillon  publishes  some  extraordinary  statements  of 
gross  outrages  committed  by  American  troops  in  Haiti, 
and  emphasises  what  he  evidently  regards  as  a fact, 
namely,  that  the  American  Government  has  never  lived 
up  to  any  of  the  agreements  which  it  had  entered  into 
with  respect  to  the  Haitian  people.  This  is  a serious 
charge,  and  calls  for  as  serious  a reply. 
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DARTMOOR  GOSSIP 

Small  Talk  at  Wreyland.  Second  Series.  By  Cecil 
Torr.  Cambridge  University  Press.  9s.  net. 

BEFORE  some  hundreds  of  detached  paragraphs  (in 
which  shape  the  little  book  is  cast)  tripping  incon- 
sequently  from  the  obscurer  Greek  authors  and  Egypto- 
logy to  the  parish  pump  and  its  predecessors  the 
reviewer  must  needs  quail.  But  the  irresponsible 
reader  may  take  heart,  as  this  astonishing  medley  is 
illuminated  by  a neat  and  scholarly  touch,  while  its 
trifles,  when  they  demand  it,  are  handled  with  an 
adequate  sense  of  humour.  The  author  is  of  that  rare 
type,  a country  squire  of  studious  but  observant  habit 
and  an  easy  acquaintance  with  many  lands. 

Wreyland  stands  for  a district  on  the  S.E.  edge  of 
Dartmoor  which  includes  the  author’s  ancestral  home, 
and  this  volume  is  a second  instalment  of  its  small 
talk.  But  if  the  reader  expects  any  such  intimate  reve- 
lation of  a countryside  as  was  recently  provided  by 
another  West  Country  landowner  in  ‘ My  Somerset 
Friends,’  he  will  be  disappointed.  Barely  a third  of 
these  notes  are  devoted  to  local  customs,  archseology, 
folk-lore  and  yarns,  some  of  them  good  ones.  There 
are  no  allusions  to  sport  in  a country  greatly  given  over 
to  it  in  its  simpler  and  more  enjoyable  forms,  and  very 
few  to  natural  history  or  even  to1  scenery. 

But  Mr.  Torr  gossips  pleasantly  of  cottage  construc- 
tion, past  and  present,  common  rights,  enclosures,  odd 
clauses  in  old  title  deeds,  and  of  old-time  country  law- 
yers, who  dare  not  employ  any  clerks  lest  present  and 
potential  clients  should  suspect  a leakage  of  their 
secrets.  He  quotes  freely  from  his  father’s  letters, 
which,  though  to  the  point,  are  not  very  ancient  his- 
tory : for  many  of  us  can  remember  wages  in  Devon- 
shire at  ns.  and  less  in  Wiltshire,  and  the  then  current 
doctrine  that  the  line  of  bare  maintenance  was  all  the 
labourer’s  due,  however  prices  and  rents  might  soar. 
Even  as  late  as  this  the  Wreyland  wags,  when  their 
world  was  snow-bound,  found  entertainment  in  repair- 
ing at  night  to  the  moorland  finger  posts,  up-rooting 
and  re-setting  therm  at  the  wrong  angles. 

In  the  ’sixties  Devonshire  was  comparatively  un- 
known to  “ up-country  ” people.  Dartmoor  was  little 
heard  of  and  Exmoor  scarcely  at  all.  The  enterprising 
G.W.R.,  however,  with  a swarm  of  writers,  native, 
adopted  and  transient,  have  changed  all  that.  “Devon  ’’ 
has  become  a sort  of  cult  or  convention,  sharing  nearly 
all  the  rural  background  required  in  modern  fiction  with 
Cornwall  and  Sussex.  Formerly  most  natives  called 
their  country  “ Devonshire  ’’  in  ordinary  speech,  re- 
serving the  terser  form  for  particular  application  or  the 
printed  page.  Yet  we  have  ourselves  lived  to  be  re- 
buked by  a sententious  American  for  miscalling  the  land 
of  our  youth. 


j.  S.  MANN 

An  Administrator  in  the  Making.  By  James  Saumarez 
Mann.  Longmans.  15s.  6d.  net. 

JAMES  SAUMAREZ  MANN  was  a Scholar  of  Bal- 
liol  whose  academic  career  was  interrupted  abruptly, 
like  so  many  others,  by  the  outbreak  of  war.  His 
record  as  an  infantry  officer,  as  adjutant  of  a cadet 
battalion,  and  as  a member  of  the  intelligence  service 
in  connection  with  the  Air  Force,  was  one  of  varied, 
interesting  and  extremely  efficient  labour.  His  com- 
ments on  the  course  of  events  were  just  and  clear- 
headed, marked  by  a sense  of  humour  singularly  swift 
and  delicate. 

The  later  portions  of  the  book  tell  a gallant  and 
interesting  tale  of  work  in  Mesopotamia.  Originally 
it  had  been  intended  that  Mann  should  apply  his  amaz- 
ing linguistic  abilities  to  editorial  work  of  a somewhat 
ill-defined  character  in  Baghdad.  But  he  was  rapidly 
absorbed  into  political  administration.  A history  of 
that  great  essay  in  the  extension  of  British  adminis- 


trative principles  has  yet  to  be  written.  It  is  possible 
that  the  whole  enterprise  will  stand  condemned  by  the 
future  judgment  of  Englishmen.  That  is  the  poli- 
tician’s burden.  These  letters  afford  an  opportunity 
for  insight  into  the  actual  work  which  could  scarcely 
be  surpassed  by  more  elaborate  chronicles.  The  naive 
expression  of  native  gratitude  was  hardly  needed  to 
explain  the  nature  of  the  part  which  Mann  himself 
played  in  the  great  experiment.  That  is  obvious  from 
the  whole  character  of  the  kindly,  tolerant,  vehemently 
just  man  he  has  revealed  himself  to  be  in  his  letters. 
They  provide  a singularly  forcible  example  of  an  ideal 
of  imperial  service  wnich  could  afford  to  stand  without 
basing  itself  upon  imperialism.  It  is  grievous  to 
record  that  their  author  perished  in  the  lamentable 
outbreaks  of  1920.  The  father  has  well  served  the 
memory  of  the  son  in  publishing  these  letters. 


A DEXTEROUS  MUSE 

New  Times  and  Old  Rhymes.  By  Charles  L.  Graves. 
Oxford  : Blackwell.  6s.  net. 

WE  are  greatly  delighted  with  Mr.  C.  L.  Graves’s 
new  book  of  verses,  for  he  brings  a refreshingly 
sure,  light  and  dexterous  touch  to  the  current  affairs 
and  prominent  people  that  are  the  theme  of  his  banter- 
ing muse.  Amusing  as  he  is  in  his  collaborations  with 
Mr.  Lucas,  we  greatly  prefer  Mr.  Graves  by  himself; 
his  talent  is  too  individual,  too  delicate,  not  to  suffer  a 
loss  of  quality  by  admixture;  and  this  modest  little 
volume,  like  some  others  that  have  preceded  it,  de- 
serves a place  on  those  shelves  which  we  devote  to  the 
poets  that  we  love  and  turn  back  to  with  pleasure.  For 
trivial  as  his  themes  may  appear,  Mr.  Graves’s  handling 
of  them  is  a literary  and  not  a journalistic  exercise;  his 
instinct  is  as  true  and  fastidious  as  that  of  Calverley; 
and  although  the  intellectual  content  of  his  verse  is 
light  as  thistledown,  he  subjects  himself  to  rig-ours  of 
f 01  m that  are  none  the  less  exact  for  being  obviously  a 
pleasure  and  amusement  to  him:  in  themselves.  His 
ingenuity  in  pure  jingle  may  be  judged  from,  this  versi 
culled  from  ‘ The  Swabian  Summer  School  ’ : 

There  were  present  Jugo-Fabians, 

Theosophic  Astrolabians, 

Several  blameless  Bessarabians  and  Koreans  from  Seoul  ; 

With  a brace  of  Finn  historians, 

Some  Rabindranath-Tagorians, 

And  a group  of  Montessorians,  at  the  Swabian  Summer  School. 

Mr.  Graves’s  Horatian  parodies  are  as  good  as  ever; 
and  we  hope  that  he  will  give  us  yet  several  more  of 
these  timely  little  collections  to  remind  us  that  there  is 
even  in  these  hard  times  a literature  of  laughter. 


GAM  B ETTA 

Gambetta;  and  the  Foundation  of  the  Third  Republic. 
By  Harold  Stannard.  Methuen.  15s.  net. 

ONE  is  inclined  to  look  in  advance  with  some  pre- 
judice on  the  effort  of  a foreigner  to  engage  na- 
tional historians  on  their  own  battlefield,  in  the 
portrayal  of  great  national  figures.  The  reason  is  a 
simple  one — they  do  not  as  a rule  do  the  work  as  well. 
Not  having  in  general  access  to  manuscript  records, 
they  are  inclined  to  retail  second-hand  facts  and  opin- 
ions. In  the  case  of  Mr.  Stannard’ s book  there  was 
deeper  cause  even  for  this  prejudice,  since  it  is  only  two 
years  ago  that  there  was  published  a very  admirable 
study  of  the  same  figure  by  the  statesman  who  was  at 
that  time  President  of  the  French  Republic.  Let  it  be 
said  at  once  that  Mr.  Stannard  quickly  dispels  the  pre- 
judice. In  the  first  place,  his  task  is  greatly  simplified 
by  the  fact  that  Gambetta ’s  speeches  have  been  edited 
in  eleven  volumes  by  the  late  Joseph  Reinach,  and  that 
there  are  also  available  two  volumes  containing  his  cor- 
respondence as  minister  in  the  Government  of  National 
Defence.  Much  of  the  book  concerns  his  role  in  the 
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second  stage  of  the  war.  Mr.  Stannard  is  here  very 
frankly  a “Gambettist.”  We  cannot  but  feel,  following 
his  direction  of  the  campaign  in  his  biographer’s  own 
rendering  of  it,  that  Gambetta,  through  impatience  and 
lack  of  military  knowledge,  was  unfair  to  his  armies, 
their  leaders,  and  above  all  to  General  d’Aurelle  de 
Paladines.  His  levies  were  no  match  for  the  well- 
trained  and  victorious  Germans,  and  he  gave  their 
commander  little  opportunity  to  make  them  so.  We 
say  this  without  forgetting  that  it  was  entirely  his  zeal 
and  personal  magnetism  that  had  created  the  armies, 
such  as  they  were,  and  that  had  his  influence  been  re- 
moved they  would  have  collapsed  on  the  instant. 

When  Mr.  Stannard  comes  to  the  event  which  gives 
his  book  its  sub-title,  the  foundation  of  the  Third  Re- 
public, he  is,  we  think,  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  part 
played  by  his  hero-  at  the-  expense  of  Thiers.  His  por- 
trait of  the  Due  de  Broglie  seems  to  come  from  the 
pages  of  M.  Hanotaux.  There  is  no  great  harm,  in 
that,  for  the  original  is  clever,  but  it  is  not  a very 
friendly  portrait,  and  Mr.  Stannard  has  a similar  bias 
against  all  the  men  of  the  Right.  But  h-e  is  brave 
enough  to  own  that  it  is  to  Gambetta  that  France  owes 
much  of  the  opportunism  of  her  modern  politics.  For 
ourselves  we  would  use  a stronger1  word  even  than  op- 
portunism in  this  connection.  Gambetta  indulged  in 
political  chicanery,  but  as  a man  he  was  scrupulously 
honest.  Within  a few  years  of  his  death  a fair  number 
of  Gambettists  were  involved  in  the  highly  remarkable 
financial  transactions  whose  odour1  still  clings,  in 
France  at  least,  to  the  name  of  Panama. 


THE  ATHLETE  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 
Danton.  By  Louis-  Madelin.  Translated  by  Lady 
Mary  Loyd.  Heinemann.  15s.  net. 

THE  name  of  Georges-Jacques  Danton  has  already 
as  large  a place  in  the  work  of  French  historians 
as  that  of  any  of  the  great  figures  of  the  Revolution. 
Apart  from  the  books  devoted  to  him  or  to  certain  epi- 
sodes in  his  career,  his  huge,  brutal  and  unprepossess- 
ing figure  sprawls  across  all  the  most  important  con- 
temporary memoirs.  He  is,  in  fact,  one  of  those  rare 
and  always  fascinating  people  whose  personality  is  even 
more  interesting  than  his  works.  Like  ‘ Old  Rowley 
or  Dr.  Johnson,  we  should  recognise  him-  if  we  met  him 
in  the  street.  For  this  reason  it  is  perhaps  not  to  be 
expected  that  this  latest  study  will  put  an  end  to  the 
flow  of  literature  about  his  name.  But  successors  of  M. 
Madelin  will  have  a difficult  task.  His  work  is  based 
for  the  most  part  on  records  in  the  National  Archives 
and  the  great  libraries,  and  it  is  scarcely  probable  that 
any  further  valuable  material  of  this  nature  remains  to 
be  discovered.  M.  Madelin  is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  students-  of  the  revolutionary  period;  h-e 
is  a very  lively  and  spirited  historian,  with  the  style  of 
the  Gallic  man  of  letters  at  its  best.  In  the  transla- 
tion, alas  ! the  style  has  fled.  Apart  from-  certain  tor- 
tuous phrases,  due  to  the  literal  rendering  of  French 
into  English,  the  translation  is,  however,  adequate,  if 
without  any  particular  distinction. 

The  sole  respect  wherein  one  is  inclined  to-  quarrel 
with  M.  Madelin  is  in  his  estimate  of  Danto-n’s  political 
character.  He  lays  just  emphasis  on  his  great  national 
work  during  the  invasion  of  Brunswick  and  on  his  sup- 
port of  h-is  general,  Dumouriez.  But  he  is  inclined  to 
harp  on  the  “ might  have  been,”  and  to  picture  Dan- 
ton as  an  enlightened  and  beneficent  first  minister  of  his 
country.  But  surely  his  whole  career  proves  that,  if  he 
was  capable  of  great  bursts  of  energy,  he  had  no  stay- 
ing power.  He  was  not  even  ambitious  in  the  true 
sense,  but  only  greedy  of  popularity.  His  disgraceful 
venality,  to  which  M.  Madelin  gives  careful  attention 
and  appears  to  establish  as  definitely  as  it  can  ever  be 
established,  is  alone  sufficient  to  rule  out  his  name  in 
this  role.  One  cannot  picture  the  man  “ who-  only 
opened  his  mouth  to  have  it  stuffed  with  gold  ” settling 
down  into  an  honest  and  patriotic  statesman. 


Fiction 

The  Law  Inevitable.  By  Louis  Couperus.  1 ranslaled 
by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos.  Butterworth. 
8s.  net. 

IN  one  of  his  novels  with  a purpose,  Paul  Bourget 
has  extolled  that  respect  for  the  institution  of  matri- 
mony which  he  holds  to  be  implied  in  the  trench 
Catholic’s  preference  for  adultery  as  against  divorce 
and  remarriage.  Such  is  not  the  line  followed  by  Mr. 
Couperus  in  dealing  with  a somewhat  similar  subject. 
Neither  the  religious  nor  the  moral  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion concerns  him-  apparently  at  all.  As  we  under- 
stand it,  he  has  s-imply  aimed  at  writing  an  entertain- 
ing story  which  turns  on  the  reaction  of  a given  per- 
sonality to  a given  set  of  circumstances.  Mr.  de  Mat- 
tos has  produced  a translation  so  excellent  that  it  reads 
like  an  original  English  work.  But  we  are  driven  to 
wonder  whether  he  may  not  have  allowed  himself  some 
liberty  with  the  title.  For  the  behaviour  of  one  far 
from  typical  individual  can  scarcely  be  held  to  establish 
an  inevitable  law. 

Corn&ie  de  Retz  Van  Loo  is  a Dutch  girl  in  good 
society  married  to  a Lieutenant  of  Hussars  whom  she 
has  divorced  for  faithlessness  and  cruelty.  At  a board- 
ing-house in  Rome,  amusingly  described,  she  meets  a 
young  compatriot  with  artistic  aspirations,  the  only 
sympathetic  character  in  the  book.  He  falls  in  love 
w-ith  her  and  presses  marriage,  which  she  declines; 
ostensibly  on  feminist  grounds,  but  really  from  a lurk- 
ing conviction  that  she  has  not  seen  the  last  of  her 
former  husband.  Despite  the  artist’s  discontent  with 
the  irregularity  of  their  -relation,  and  the  stopping  of 
supplies  by  his  scandalised  family,  they  live  together 
happily  for  a while.  But  presently  the  Hussar  reap- 
pears, asserts  the  right  of  first  conquest,  and  bears 
Corn&ie  away  to  respectability  and  a flat  in  Paris.  The 
motive  for  their  reunion,  a purely  animal  attraction  on 
both  sides,  is  not  pretty  to  contemplate,  and  we  see  no 
reason  for  believing  this  second  joint  adventure  to-  be 
at  all  more  promising  than  the  first.  There  is  a divert- 
ing underplot  touched  with  tragedy,  relating  to-  an 
alliance  between  an  Italian  prince  and  a Transatlantic 
heiress,  whose  experiences  recall  Mr.  Marion  Craw- 
ford. We  should  judge  the  date  of  publication  in  Dutch 
to  be  about  twenty  years  back.  But  there  is  no  lack 
of  freshness  and  interest. 


The  Beautiful  Years.  By  Henry  Williamson.  Collins. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  aspiring  young  novelist  may  be  permitted  one 
legitimate  grudge  against  publishers.  It  is  no 
longer  that  he  is  refused  a hearing — indeed,  new  stars 
shoot  across  the  literary  firmament  at  this  season  of  the 
year  with  the  frequency  of  November  meteors— but 
rather  that  too  large  a hearing  is  claimed  for  him.  He 
is  “ written  up  ”,  paragraphed,  photographed  and  flat- 
tered, with  the  result  that  the  reader  comes  to  his  work 
expecting  much  and  finding  disappointment.  . Mr.  Wil- 
liamson, whose  * The  Beautiful  Years  is  a first 
achievement,  is  heralded  on  the  jacket  by  an  en- 
thusiastic publisher  as  an  autho-r  who  reveals  an  under- 
standing of  children  equal  to  that  of  Francis  Thompson. 
Now  that  is-  not  merely  a disservice,  to  the  reader,  but 
to  the  author  as  well;  for  Mr.  Williamson  is  a writer 
who  is  worth  taking  seriously,  and  deserves  a true 
estimation  of  his  work.  Discard  the  dust-cover  and 
with  it  any  murky  misconceptions  with  which  it  may 
have  clouded  the  mind — and  one  finds  within  a charm- 
ing story  of  a frail,  sensitive  boy  living  a lonely  and 
imaginative  life  among  the  hills  of  North  Devon.  At 
times  the  writing  is  a little  ingenuous,  so  that  one  is 
tempted  to  laugh  where  one  is  obviously  expected 
to  suppress  a tear.  For  Mr.  Williamson  has  not  the 
understanding  of  a Francis  Ihompso-n,  at  all  events 
where  children  are  concerned.  But  he  has  a genuine 
love  of  them  and  an  obviously  sincere  compulsion  with- 
in him  to  write  of  them  with  feeling  and  beauty. 
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It  is,  however,  in  his  nature  passages  that  he  is  at  his 
best.  His  descriptions  have  often  the  accuracy  and 
acuteness  of  poetry.  But  even  here  one  may  have  too 
much  of  a good  tiling,  and  sometimes  his  reveries  bear 
no  relation  to  the  tale  he  is  telling,  and  the  reader  feels 
impelled  to  prod  him  in  the  back  and  implore  him  to  get 
on  with  the  story.  Willow-wrens  and  field-voles  are 
excellent  company  in  their  right  environment,  and  in 
moderation  also  in  novels;  but  Mr.  Williamson  should 
remember  that  the  story  in  hand  is  worth  many  birds  in 
the  bush.  There  is  one  extreme  instance  of  this  failing  : 
Mr.  Williamson  is  fitting  an  old  grandfather  clock  into 
its  place  among  the  “ properties  ” of  a farm-house  par- 
lour, and  the  thought  of  that  old  clock  ticking  its  waj 
down  the  centuries  fills  him  with  a sudden  irrepressibh 
ecstacy,  and  the  result  is  an  unpardonably  purple  patch 
of  a page  and  a half,  altogether  out  of  place  and  pro- 
portion. But  despite  these  occasional  outbursts  of  fine 
writing  for  its  own  sake  Mr.  Williamson  is  on  the  whole 
a good  writer  who,  if  he  will  overcome  a few  tiresome 
affectations,  may  even  become  a good  novelist.  ‘ The 
Beautiful  Years  ’ is  a good  book;  but  it  is  not  a good 
novel. 


Guinea  Girl.  By  Norman  Davey.  Chapman  & Hall. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

MR.  NORMAN  DAVEY  has  a quality  that  is  rather 
rare  in  these  days,  a sense  of  form,  a gift  of  con- 
struction which  enables  him  to  begin  and  to  finish  a 
story  satisfactorily.  ‘ The  Pilgrim  of  a Smile  ’ wa^ 
not  in  this  respect  altogether  a success,  it  tailed  off 
towards  the  end ; but  this  was  chiefly  because  the 
author  had  set  himself  a task  utterly  beyond  the 
powers  of  any  but  an  experienced  writer — the  anti- 
climax was  inevitable.  Here  the  story  is  kept  within 
due  bounds.  A small  boy,  sent  unwillingly  on  an 
errand  which  detains  him  from  a promised  excursion, 
solaces  his  feelings  by  cursing  Venus,  the  cause  of  his 
trouble.  When  he  grows  up  and  is  demobilised  after 
the  war  he  is  rejected  by  his  lady-love,  and  retires  to 
Monte  Carlo,  where  he  meets  a fair  one,  as  beautiful 
as  Venus  herself,  who  in  his  company  and  with  his 
money  breaks  the  bank.  With  the  fortune  thus 
obtained  they  enter  a rather  exclusive  group  of  English 
people  as  husband  and  wife,  and  then  the  revenge  of 
the  goddess  makes  the  unfortunate  youth  despicable 
in  the  sight  of  every  woman  who  had  cared  for  him, 
and  he  is  left  an  empty  shell. 

Our  author  has  a light  touch,  a ready  gift  of  charac- 
terization, some  power  of  description,  and  a liking  for 
introducing  scraps  of  French  and  Latin.  We  have  no 
objection  whatever  to  an  apt  quotation,  and  saw  with 
pleasure  the  Lord  Chancellor  quoting  in  the  House  of 
Lords  a line  from  Horace  (which  suffered  in  trans- 
mission through  the  Press),  but  we  like  it  correct. 
Mr.  Davey  gives  us  in  Greek  some  lines  from  Sappho 
and  an  epigram— presumably  his  own — which  the  mon 
Greek  one  knows  the  less  readily  can  one  construe. 
In  Latin  he  takes  quotations  from  the  Confessions  ol 
St.  Augustine,  the  Pervigilium  Veneris  (with  copyright 
errors  and  a mistranslation),  and  from  an  Ode  of 
Horace  (with  a reading  in  which  a German  editor 
corrected  Horace’s  Latinity),  as  well  as  acknow- 
ledged verses  from  Tibullus.  He  is,  at  any  rate,  more 
fortunate  with  his  varied  learning  than  he  was  with 
the  simpler  Latin  and  French  of  his  first  book.  But 
this  sort  of  thing  must  be  done  well  if  it  is  to  be  done 
at  all. 


Shorter  Notices 

The  Countryman’s  Log  Booh.  By  Viscountess  Wolseley.  Lee 
Warner.  15s.  net. 

Books  about  the  months  have  been  popular  since  the  time  of 
Hesiod  and  Ovid,  and  Lady  Wolseley  takes  her  place  in  the 
apostolic  succession.  Our  society  owes  her  a good  deal  for  her 
work  in  harnessing  women,  psychologically  and  otherwise,  to  the 
land.  Her  ta'e  of  country  lore,  grouped  under  each  month  or 


festivity,  is  fresh  and  ingenious  and  delightful  for  browsing.  It 
suffers  a little  from  amateur  carelessness.  All  countrymen  are  not 
yeomen.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  from  whom  a very  banal  sen- 
tence is  quoted,  is  docked  of  a “ t.”  Fieldfares  are  not  migrants, 
and  burning  logs  do  not  moulder.  Under  May,  the  one  month 
to  which  two  chapters  are  devoted,  no  mention  is  made  of  “ the 
festival  of  the  three  icemen,”  that  bane  of  fruitgrowers.  But 
the  lapses  are  few,  the  positive  merits  many.  Lady  Wolseley 
has  dug  most  effectively  into  old  records  and  picked  out  the 
plums.  Though  most  of  the  weather  lore  is  trite,  she  has  collated 
under  each  month  just  the  sort  of  things  we  like  to  know,  and 
there  is  no  other  book  quite  so  gaily  eclectic  of  the  records  of  old 
English  customs  on  feast  days  and  festivals  concerned  with  the 
land.  For  the  idle  moments  of  a week-end  visitor,  who  has 
time  to  dip  but  not  to  read,  no  volume  could  be  more  nicely 
designed. 

The  Greyhound  and  Coursing.  By  Adair  Dighton.  Grant 
Richards.  21s.  net. 

The  general  reader  will  enjoy  the  first  five  pages  of  Mr.  Digh- 
ton’s  book  and  the  pictures.  The  specialist  will  delight  in  every 
page.  It  is  so  crowded  with  facts  as  to  be  almost  a catalogue, 
especially  when  he  comes  to  such  subjects  as  the  Waterloo  Cup  ; 
but  a delight  in  close  detail  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
racing  man,  whether  his  choice  is  the  greyhound  or  the  thorough- 
bred. We  should  have  liked  some  enquiry  into  the  effects  of 
pure  breeding  on  the  greyhound.  Has  he,  or  has  he  not,  grown 
in  size  and  speed,  as  the  thoroughbred  horse  has?  And  is  further 
development  likely?  The  question  is  of  interest  to  Darwinians; 
but  perhaps  we  may  infer  from  Mr.  Dighton ’s  little  elementary 
lecture  on  Mendelism  as  applied  to  dogs  that  he  is  an  anti-Dar- 
winian? Otherwise  the  chapter  on  breeding  is  excellent  and 
should  kill  such  surviving  superstition  as  belief  in  the  “ throw- 
back ” or  telegony.  The  chapter  on  training  is  original  and 
sound,  except  perhaps  for  the  port  wine  recipe,  and  of  especial 
value  to  the  poorer  and  less  well  equipped  owner. 

Exploration  of  Air  : Out  of  the  World  North  of  Nigeria.  By 
Angus  Buchanan.  Murray.  16s.  net. 

This  book  is  a graphic  description  of  a recent  journey  which 
Captain  Buchanan,  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Rothschild  and  in  the 
interests  of  Tring  Museum,  made  across  the  Sahara  to  the  little 
known  region  of  Air  or  Asben,  well  north  of  Nigeria.  It  gives 
much  new  information  about  this  part  of  Central  Africa,  and  its 
vivid  accounts  of  the  new  animals,  birds,  butterflies  and  moths 
discovered  by  the  author — a keen  naturalist — during  his  expedi- 
tion pleasantly  recall  his  former  book  on  wild  life  in  Canada. 
Full  of  interest,  too,  are  its  sketches  of  the  strange  and  mys- 
terious cities,  of  unknown  age,  that  lie  between  Kano,  the  great 
Nigerian  town,  and  Air  itself.  It  is  illustrated  with  excellent 
photographs.  We  commend  it  especially  to  the  sportsman,  the 
geographer,  and  the  lover  of  nature. 

Some  Cairo  Mosques  and  their  Founders.  By  Mrs.  R.  L.  Devon- 
shire. Constable.  17s.  6d.  net. 

In  this  effectively  illustrated  book  Mrs.  Devonshire  describes 
the  most  interesting  and  striking  mosques  and  tombs  of  Cairo, 
and  gives  at  the  same  time  brightly-written  accounts  of  their 
founders  or  other  personages  connected  with  them.  This  book 
should  prove  very  acceptable  to  all  who  know  the  fascinating 
capital  of  Egypt,  or  who  desire  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  rich  treasure  of  Moslem  art.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  is  a 
valuable  chronological  list  of  the  principal  Moslem  monuments 
of  Cairo. 

In  Pearl,  an  English  poem  of  the  14th  century,  edited  with  a 
modern  rendering  together  with  Boccaccio’s  ‘ Olympia  ’ by  Sir 
Israel  Gollancz  (Chatto  and  Windus,  7s.  6d.  net),  we  have  the 
final  edition  of  one  of  the  best  of  our  mediaeval  poems  by  the 
foremost  living  English  scholar,  who  has  for  many  years  made 
it  the  object  of  special  study.  The  poem,  like  many  other  price- 
less treasures  of  our  early  literature,  exists  in  only  one  manu- 
script which  contains  four  distinct  pieces,  the  best  known  being 
the  story  of  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight.  It  came  origi- 
nally from  some  northern  abbey  into  the  library  of  Henry  Savile, 
and  thence  into  the  possession  of  the  greatest  of  English  collec- 
tors, Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  escaping  the  fire  at  Ashburnham 
House  is  now  in  safety  in  the  British  Museum.  The  poem  tells 
how  a father  is  comforted  for  the  loss  of  his  child  by  a vision 
of  her  in  another  life  and  learns  the  lesson  of  resignation.  Prof. 
Gollancz  prints  his  text  of  the  poem  and  his  version  on  opposite 
pages,  gives  us  a facsimile  page  of  the  MS  by  which  we  may 
judge  of  his  correctness,  adds  a complete  list  of  the  alterations  he 
has  been  forced  to  make  in  the  readings  of  the  probably  incorrect 
copy  which  is  all  that  remains  to  us,  and  photographic  copies  of 
the  rude  illustrations  in  the  original.  The  poem  of  Boccaccio  on  a 
similar  subject  shows  the  difference  between  the  treatment  of  it 
by  an  Italian  of  the  early  Renaissance  and  an  Englishman 
untouched  by  any  but  native  religious  influences.  The  volume, 
which  is  No.  13  of  the-‘  Mediaeval  Library,’  is  handsomely  pro- 
duced, and  embellished  by  a drawing  which  Holman  Hunt  was 
moved  to  make  of  the  Pearl  and  a quatrain  by  Tennyson.  It  is 
a pleasure  to  read  and  handle,  and  a monument  of  English 
scholarship. 

We  have  received  from  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter- 
national Peace  its  Year  Book  for  1920,  giving  reports  of  the 
manifold  beneficent  activities  of  that  organisation  up  to  the  end 
of  last  year. 
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FICTION 

The  Beloved  Woman,  by  Kathleen  Norris  (Murray,  7s.  6d. 
net),  is  a variation  of  the  theme  (familiar  to  many  as  the  basis 
of  ‘ H.M.S.  Pinafore’)  of  babies  exchanged  at  birth,  the  rightful 
heir  brought  up  in  comparative  poverty,  the  old  nurse’s  secret,  the 
dying  confession,  and  so  on.  But  the  plot,  although  ingeniously 
handled,  and  revitalised  by  the  introduction  of  minor  surprises,  is 
the  least  attractive  feature  of  Mrs.  Norris’s  book.  Norma  Sheri- 
dan, the  heroine,  wayward,  rash,  torn  between  the  natural  greedi- 
ness of  youth  and  her  inborn  soundness  of  heart  and  intelligence, 
is  very  charming  and  human  throughout  ; and  it  would  be  a 
callous  reader  that  could  not  sympathise  with  her  in  her  tempta- 
tions and  rejoice  in  her  final  victory.  Her  various  associates, 
whether  in  the  middle-class  apartment  in  (or  should  it  be  “ on  ”?) 
Sixty-fifth  Street,  or  in  the  great  Madison  Avenue  house,  are  pre- 
sented viviuiy,  and  with  an  indulgent  insight  that  makes  them 
all  pleasant  company,  despite  their  faults  and  pettinesses. 

That  part  of  The  Empty  Sack  (Hodder  and  Stoughton,  7s.  6d. 
net)  which  gives  the  book  its  title — the  robbery  of  a bank  by  a 
young  clerk,  who  subsequently  murders  from  ambush  a policeman 
who  is  on  his  track— is  by  far  the  most  interesting.  “ It  is  hard 
to  make  an  empty  sack  stand  upright  ” ; and  it  is  the  unshaken 
belief  of  Teddy  Follett  (as  it  was  of  Raskolnikov)  that  society 
not  having  sufficiently  filled  him  with  the  desirable  things  of  life, 
he  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  revenging  himself  upon  any  individual 
members  of  it  that  happen  to  be  handy.  I he  fairness  of  this 
proposition,  which  the  author,  Mr.  Basil  King,  would  appear  in 
some  degree  to  defend,  seems  highly  questionable  ; but  the  story 
of  Teddy’s  crime,  flight,  and  end  is  vividly  told,  in  its  colloquial 
way,  and  makes  good  reading.  The  remainder  of  the  book,  deal- 
ing with  his  sister’s  experiences  as  an  artist’s  model,  her  for- 
tunate marriage,  and  the  contrasted  home  lives  of  the  impecunious 
Folletts  and  the  ostentatiously  rich  Collinghams,  calls  for  no 
particular  comment.  The  novel,  like  some  others  that  we  have 
seen  during  this  publishing  season,  comes  from  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  Heart  of  the  Desert,  by  Honord  Willsie  (Butterworth,  8s. 
net)  is  the  Wild  West  romance,  of  whites  and  Indians,  of  cow- 
nonies  and  Navaho  blankets,  but  in  a new  and  pleasantly  original 
form.  The  Indian  is  a graduate  of  Yale  and  a trained  engineer, 
who,  falling  in  love  with  a white  girl,  “ verts  ” to  savagery  and 
carries  her  off  by  brute  force.  The  story  of  the  chase  through 
the  desert  begins  in  very  promising  fashion,  but  is  too  long 
diawn  out,  and  towards  the  end  the  encounters  of  the  two 
parties,  pursued  and  pursuers,  become  merely  mechanical.  Rhoda 
Tuttle  is  the  clinging  and  insipid  heroine  of  sentimental  fiction, 
but  her  abductor  is  well-drawn,  and,  apparently,  from  careful 
observation.  It  would  be  unfair  to  give  away  the  climax  of  the 
last  few  pages,  which  really  has  a certain  dramatic  force.  To 
those  who  love  adventure  at  a safe  distance  from  themselves  this 
book  can  be  recommended. 

Red,  White  and  Grey  (Hutchinson,  8s.  6d.  net),  despiti 
certain  crudities  of  construction  which  seem  to  _ suggest 
that  the  writer  has  not  yet  fully  mastered  the  technique  ol 
her  art,  presents  half  a dozen  characters,  three  men  and  three 
women,  who  are  all  living  creatures,  and  who  are  depicted  with 
subtlety,  delicacy,  and  distinction.  The  three  girls,  the  red, 
white  and  grey,  represent  roughly  speaking,  body,  soul,  and 
mind,  but  Lady  Miles  has  not  made  the  mistake  of  confining 
them  to  these  qualities  alone.  Poppy  Seymour,  the  adventuress 
and  sensualist,  if  she  has  no  ideals,  at  least  knows  whate  ideals 
are  and  feels  her  lack  of  them.  Felicity  Hamilton  is  a very 
clever  study  of  a certain  type  of  modern  womanhood,  who  has 
abandoned  the  conventions  of  the  past  age  without  abandoning 
its  prejudices.  But  it  is  the  delightful  Camilla  and  her  young 
soldier  husband  who  represent  the  triumphs  of  the  book,  her 
fine  complexity  contrasted  with  his  still  finer  simplicity.  It  is  a 
relief  in  these  days  to  find  in  a novel  women  of  the  upper  and 
upper-middle  classes  who  are  intelligent  and  even  intellectual, 
without  being  freaks.  One  cannot  help  feeling  that  Lady  Miles 
will  one  day  write  a really  fine  novel,  and  not  merely  a very 
good  “ seller,”  a class  in  which,  though  with  some  hesitation, 
we  are  inclined  to  place  ‘ Red,  White,  and  Grey. 

Horace  and'  the  Bird,  by  Robert  A.  Hamblin  (Allen  & Unwin, 
ys.  6d.  net)  is  the  love  story  of  two  ordinary  people,  a London 
clerk  and  an  unconsidered  girl  in  a small  country  town.  The 
story  is  well  managed  and  diverting  ; the  way  in  which  Horace  s 
character  is  brought  under  suspicion  and  afterwards  cleared 
being  its  main  interest.  A chropicle  of  small  beer  well  told. 
Adrian  Grey.  By  Joan  Sutherland.  Hodder  & Stoughton. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

Adrian  Grey  was  a young  member  of  Parliament,  pos- 
sessed of  an  intellect  that  was  lightning  in  its  quickness, 
highly  educated,  and  subject  to  flashes  of  sheer  genius.  He 
spoke  eight  languages  (of  which  five  fluently),  was  amateur  fenc- 
ing champion  of  the  world,  extremely  comely,  and  personally 
magnetic.  Regarded  as  the  coming  man,  he  was  invited  to  a 
political  house-partv,  with  a view  to  securing  his  services  for 
the  Opposition,  which  was  at  the  time  hoping  to  come  into 
power.  The  members  of  this  gathering  were  mostly  “ intellec- 
tuals,” som;  cf  a ultra-modern  type,  who  mentioned  the  names 
of  Scriabin,  Ravel,  Mestrovic,  and  Marinetti,  and  were  even 
inclined  to  question  the  authority  of  revealed  religion.  To  this 
audience  he  expounded  his  political  views,  which  were  admitted 
to  be  unusual  and  interesting.  He  was  not  in  favour  of  neglect- 
ing imperial  and  foreign  affairs,  merely  to  gratify  the  Labour 


Party,  or  to  make  it  possible  to  spend  more  money  in  relieving 
the  wants  of  the  unemployed ; nor  did  he  consider  that  “ a 
temporary  panacea  was  the  way  to  lasting  prosperity.”  Further, 
he  informed  that  veteran  statesman,  Lord  Arthur  Gwynne,  that, 
after  close  study  of  the  subject,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  great  wars  were  always  followed  by  discomfort  and  eco- 
nomic difficulties.  History,  he  argued,  showed  this  plainly 
enough.  It  was  perceived  that  he  was  marked  out  for  a post 
in  the  next  ministry  ; and,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  as  the 
author  observes,  he  was  Foreign  Secretary,  and  regarded  as 
likely  to  succeed  his  chief  as  Prime  Minister. 

Unhappily,  he  had.  when  a mere  boy  in  Paris,  fallen  in  love 
with  a woman  older  than  himself,  who  had  mischievously  taught 
him  to  drink  absinthe.  This  taste  for  the  Glaucous  Witch 
developed  into  an  intermittent  vice ; and,  although  (to  put  it 
colloquially)  nobody  ever  “ saw  it  on  him,”  he  regarded  it  as  a 
menace  to  his  career  and  a bar  to  his  marriage  with  beautiful 
Mrs.  Warncliffe.  The  intervention  of  a famous  medical  man, 
who  cured  him  by  the  exhibition  of  bromide  of  potassium  and 
the  employment  of  hypnotic  suggestion,  saved  the  situation  ; and 
the  political  and  matrimonial  outlook  at  the  end  of  the  book  is  a 
bright  one  for  the  hero. 

The  story  has  a subsidiary  theme,  dealing  with  Grey’s  success- 
ful efforts  to  save  the  reputation  of  his  cousin  Lois,  a young 
member  of  the  “ smart  set,”  who  has  stolen  a friend’s  monev 
in  order  to  discharge  her  own  gambling  debts.  The  picture  of 
political  society  is  absurd  ; but  there  are  some  pleasant  bits  of 
scenery  and  the  heroine,  Anne  Warncliffe,  succeeds  in  making 
us  believe  that  she  was  a pretty  woman,  which  is  always  some- 
thing of  a triumph  for  an  author. 


After  the  Amherst  sale,  which  ends  on  Wednesday  next, 
Messrs.  Sotheby  will  offer  on  the  24th  and  25th  inst.,  a number 
of  books  from  the  libraries  of  Lord  Long,  Lord  Cromer,  Mrs. 
Dudley,  and  Col.  Connal.  Lord  Long’s  books  are  mostly  Eng- 
lish of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Among  them 
is  a fine  Rouen  Book  of  Hours  on  vellum  (1494),  a number  of 
quarto  plays,  some  of  great  rarity,  including  the  1631  ‘ Taming 
of  the  Shrew.’  Lord  Cromer’s  books  are  mainly  editions  of 
Classical  authors,  but  include  a set  of  Kipling,  unfortunately 
bound  uniformly.  Mrs.  Dudley’s  books  include  first  editions  of 
Ainsworth,  Combe,  Surtees  and  Dickens,  and  Col.  Connal  sends 
up  a most  important  set  of  the  ‘ Pickwick  Papers  ’ in  their 
original  parts.  There  are  many  other  first  editions  of  Dickens 
in  the  sale,  which  is  further  notable  for  a number  of  incunabula 
of  the  rarest  kind  on  vellum,  and  some  English  books  of  which 
no  other  copy  is  known.  The  manuscripts  offered  are  mainly 
service  books  of  no  marked  distinction. 


Chess 

PROBLEM  No.  2. 
By  A.  F.  Mackenzie. 


black 


WHITE 


White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 

Solutions  should  be  addressed  to  the  Chess  Editor  of  the 

Saturday  Review,  and  reach  him  before  Nov.  26. 
PROBLEM  No.  1. 

Solution. 

White  : Black  : 

(1)  R — Q6  Any  move. 

(2)  mates  accordingly. 

The  chess  ed’tor  invites  contributions  of  hitherto  unpublished 
problems  and  games.  With  so  little  space  at  present  available 
for  chess  matter,  it  is  probable  that  to  make  room  for  an  occa- 
sional game  with  notes,  the  week’s  problem  will  have  to  stand 
over — unless  set  only  in  notation.  Chess  news  at  first-hand 
will  also  be  welcomed. 

The  young  Russian  Alechin  has  won  first  place  in  the  inter- 
national competition  held  recently  at  The  Hague,  and  is  now 
certainly  one  ot  the  few  who  may  be  expected  to  challenge 
Capablanca  with  reason  for  the  world’s  championship  at  no 
distant  date.  The  failure  of  the  English  representative  to  do 
himself  just’ce  at  The  Hague  may  be  explicable  by  the  fact  that 
he  F ° busy  man  who  tore  himself  from  his  occupation  to  enter 
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a masters’  tourney  without  any  adequate  preparation.  Yates 
“ on  form  ” is  certainly  as  fine  and  strong  a player  as  several 
of  the  well-known  men  who  competed ; and  many  of  these 
pursue  chess  as  a livelihood. 

Mr.  Amos  Burn  has  adjudged  Mr.  B.  E.  Siegheim  the  prize 
for  the  best  game  in  the  recent  championship  contest  at  Mal- 
vern. His  opponent  was  Sir  George  Thomas  who,  it  will  be 
recalled,  was  second  to  Yates,  the  British  champion  for  this 
year. 

In  the  Dresden  tourney  of  ’92,  Blackburne  won  the  following 
pretty  ending  of  Marco  : — White  (Marco)  : K,  K-Kt  sq.  ; Q, 
Q-B  2nd ; Rs,  K sq.  & Q-R  sq.  ; B,  K-B  sq.  ; Kt,  K-B3 ; 
Ps,  K-R4,  K-Kt  2nd,  K-B  2nd,  Q4,  Q-B3,  Q-Kt  2nd  & Q-R  2nd. 
Black : K,  K-R  sq.  ; Q,  K-Kt  5 ; Rs,  K-Kt  sq.  and  Q-R  sq.  ; 
B,  Q3 ; Kt,  K-B 5 ; Ps,  K-R  2nd,  K-B  2nd  and  3,  Q4,  Q.B3, 
Q,  Kt  2nd  and  Q-R  2nd. 

Marco  here  played  Kt-R  2nd,  and  Blackburne  won  with  (1).  . . 
Kt-R6  ch.  ; (2)  K-R  sq.,  Q-B5 ; Kt-B3,  Q x Kt.  ; (4)  P x Q, 
Rook  mates. 


Books  Received 

TRAVEL 

A Wayfarer's  Caravan.  By  A.  Alexander.  Murray  : 10s.  6d. 
net. 

Out  of  the  World  North  of  Nigeria.  By  Captain  Angus 
Buchanan.  Murray  : 16s.  net. 

South  with  Scott.  By  Captain  Edward  R.  G.  R.  Evans,  C.B., 
D.S.O.,  R.N.  Collins : 10s.  6d.  net. 

ESSAYS  AND  BELLES  LETTRES 

Shakespeare's  Mystery  Play.  A Study  of  1 The  Tempest.’  By 
Colin  Still.  Palmer  : 12s.  6d.  net. 

Some  Political  Ideas  and  Persons.  By  John  Bailey.  Murray  : 
6s.  net. 

The  Hope  of  Europe.  By  Philip  Gibbs.  Heinemann  : 15s.  net 

The  Pleasures  of  Ignorance.  By  Robert  Lynd.  Richards 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Virgil  in  Relation  to  the  Place  of  Rome  in  the  History  of 
Civilization.  By  Sir  Herbert  Warren.  Oxford  : Black- 

well  : 2s.  net. 

FICTION 

A Knight  in  Paris.  By  Mrs.  Horace  Tremlett.  Hutchinson  : 
8s.  6d.  net. 

Crome  Yellow.  By  Aldous  Huxley.  Chatto  & Windus  : 7s.  6d. 

Margaret's  Mead.  By  Jane  Harding.  Heinemann:  7s.  6d.  net. 

Mother.  By  Kathleen  Norris.  New  Edition.  Murray  : 2s.  net. 

Nightfall.  By  the  Author  of  ‘Jenny  Essenden.’  Constable: 
7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Day  of  Small  Things.  By  Mrs.  Evan  Nepean.  Bale : 
8s.  6d.  net. 

The  Fruit  of  the  Tree.  By  Hamilton  Fyfe.  Parsons  : 7s.  6d. 
net. 

The  Hidden  Whirlpool.  By  David  R.  O’Neil.  Daniel  : 7s.  net 

The  Lake.  New  Edition.  By  George  Moore.  Heinemann 
7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Law  Inevitable.  By  Louis  Couperus.  Butterworth  : 8s. 
net. 

The  Passionate  Pilgrim.  By  Samuel  Merwin.  Allen  & Unwin  : 
8s.  6d.  net. 

The  Southern  Star.  By  Moore  Ritchie.  Melrose  : 7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Two  Friends,  and  Other  Stories.  By  Ivan  Turgenev. 
New  Edition.  Heinemann  : 4s.  net. 

The  Triumph  of  the  Egg.  By  Sherwood  Anderson.  New  York, 
Huebsch  : $2. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 

A History  of  the  Great  War.  By  John  Buchan.  Vol.  II. 
Nelson  : 25s.  net. 

By  Chelsea  Reach  : Some  Riverside  Records.  By  Reginald  Blunt. 
Mills  & Boon  : 10s.  6d.  net. 

Charterhouse  in  London.  By  Gerald  S.  Davies,  Master  of 
Charterhouse.  Murray  : 25s.  net. 

Diplomacy  and  the  War.  By  Count  Julius  Andrassy.  Translated 
by  Holroyd  Reece.  Bale  : 17s.  6d.  net. 

Life  of  the  First  Marquess  of  Ripon.  By  Lucien  Wolf.  Two 
vols.  Murray  : 42s.  net. 

Life  of  Bishop  Percival.  By  William  Temple,  Bishop  of 
Manchester.  Macmillan  : 18s.  net. 

Lord  Fullerton.  By  Lord  Strathclyde.  Edinburgh : Hodge  : 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Memories  and  Base  Details.  By  Lady  Angela  Forbes.  Hutch 
inson  : 24s.  net. 

Ten  Years  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  By  Baron  von  Eckard- 
stein.  Butterworth  : 21s.  net. 

The  Van  Eycks  and  their  Followers.  By  Sir  Martin  Conway. 
Murray  : 42s.  net. 

Through  Starving  Russia.  By  C.  E.  Bechhofer.  Methuen  : 
6s.  net. 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  AND  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 

A Fortunate  Term.  By  Angela  Brazil.  Blackie  : 5s.  net. 

Brownie  and  the  Grocer.  By  Gladys  Davidson.  Blackie  : 
9d.  net. 

Jurgen.  By  James  Branch  Cabell.  Illustrated  by  Frank  C. 
Pap6.  Lane  : 25s.  net. 


Margery  Finds  Herself.  By  Doris  Pocock.  Blackie  : 5s.  net. 

Mother  Hubbard’s  Book  of  Rhymes.  Illustrated  by  Frank 
Adams.  Blackie  : 6s.  net. 

Our  Long  Holiday.  By  Frank  Hart.  Blackie  : 3s.  6d.  net. 

Rachel  and  the  Seven  Wonders.  By  Netta  Syrett.  Butter- 
worth : 7s.  6d.  net. 

Sea  Scouts  Abroad.  By  Percy  C.  Westerman.  Blackie  : 5s.  net. 

Stories  from  Grimm.  Illustrated  by  Helen  Stratton.  Blackie  : 
2s.  net. 

The  Boys  of  Castle  Cliff  School.  By  R.  H.  Goodyear. 
Blackie  : 6s.  net. 

The  Big  A.B.C.  Book.  Blackie  : 6s.  net. 

The  Butterflies’  Day.  By  W.  H.  Koebel.  Butterworth  : 
7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Child's  Book  of  France.  By  Sidney  Dark.  Chapman  & 
Hall  : 10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Fearful  Land  of  Forgets.  By  S.  R.  Praeger.  Blackie  : 
Is.  6d.  net. 

The  House  Above  the  Trees.  By  Ethel  Cook  Eliot.  Butter- 
worth : 7s.  6d.  net. 

Their  London  Cousins.  By  Lydia  M.  Middleton.  Blackie : 
6s.  net. 

The  Little  House  in  Fairy  Wood.  By  Ethel  Cook  Eliot. 
Butterworth  : 6s.  net. 

The  Magic  Duck  and  Other  Stories.  By  Dorothy  King. 
Blackie  : 9d.  net. 

The  Old  Willow  Tree.  By  Carl  Ewald.  Butterworth  : 7s.  6d. 
net. 

Toby  and  the  Odd  Beasts.  By  Netta  Syrett.  Butterworth : 
7s.  6d.  net. 

True  Stories  about  Animals.  By  Edith  Carrington.  Blackie  : 
Is.  9d.  net. 

Two  Legs.  By  Carl  Ewald.  Butterworth  : 7s.  6d.  net. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

A Manual  of  Essay  Writing.  By  B.  L.  K.  Henderson  and 
Arnold  Freeman.  Workers’  Educational  Association  : 2s.  net. 

Bach’s  Chorals.  By  Charles  Sanford  Terry.  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press  : 30s.  net. 

Bartholomew  s General  Map  of  Europe.  Bartholomew : Is. 
net. 
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Washington,  Carnegie  Endowment  Fund. 
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Longmans  : 21s.  net. 

Einstein  the  Teacher.  By  Alexander  Moszkowski.  Translated 
by  Henry  L.  Brose.  Methuen  : 12s.  6d.  net. 
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Publishing  Co.  : 2s.  6d.  net. 

Labour.  The  Giant  with  the  Feet  of  Clay.  By  Shaw 
Desmond.  Collins  : 10s.  6d.  net. 

Leaders  of  the  Blind.  By  Sir  Alexander  Bannerman.  National 
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Cape  : 6s.  net. 
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7s.  6d.  net. 

Switzerland  in  Winter.  By  Will  and  Carrie  Cadby.  Mills  & 
Boon  : 4s.  net. 

Tales  of  the  R.I.C.  Blackwood  : 7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Garden  of  Experience.  By  Mrs.  Cran.  Jenkins  : 10s.  6d. 
net. 

The  Meeting  of  Extremes  in  Contemporary  Philosophy.  By 
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England  and  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Essays  in  Verse.  By 
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International  Law 

By  Prof.  L.  OPPENHEIM,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Vol  2.  War  and  Neutrality. 
3rd  Edition. 

Edited  by  RONALD  F.  ROXBURGH,  Barrister-at- 
Law.  8vo.  36s.  net. 

New  Edition  of  Dean 
Inge’s  Outspoken  Essays 

With  a New  Preface  by  the  Dean.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

D.  A.  Thomas 

Viscount  Rhondda 

By  HIS  DAUGHTER  AND  OTHERS. 

With  Illustrations.  8vo.  21s.  net. 

“ Viscountess  Rhondda  has  proved  a worthy  biographer  of  her 
father.  Her  narrative  is  the  most  living  that  has  been  contributed 
of  late  to  contemporary  biography.” 

Claudius  Clear,  in  the  British  Weekly. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR. 

Based  on  Official  Documents. 

Naval  Operations.  Voi.  n 

By  SIR  JULIAN  S.  CORBETT.  With  17  Maps  and 
Plans.  8vo.  21s.  net. 
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With  coloured  map.  8vo.  28s.  net. 
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By  SIR  HENRY  NEWBOLT.  With  Frontispiece  in 
colours  by  H.  J.  FORD  and  Four  Portraits. 

Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

An  Administrator 

in  the  Making 

James  Saumarez  Mann,  1893-1920 

Edited  by  HIS  FATHER.  With  Illustrations  and  a 
Map.  8vo.  15s.  net. 

Eton  Fables 

By  CYRIL  ALINGTON.  Head  Master  of  Eton  Col- 
lege. Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

New  Volume  for  1921 

The  Annual  Charities 

Register  and  Digest 

being  a Classified  Register  of  Charities  in  or  available 
for  the  Metropolis.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  & CO., 

39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C.  4 
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SIR  VALENTINE  CHIROL 

India  Old  and  New 
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Unrest,”  “ The  Egyptian  Problem,”  etc.  8vo.  10/- 
net. 
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an  important  effect  on  the  educated  public  at  home.” 


Life  of  Bishop  Percival 

By  the  RIGHT  REV.  WILLIAM  TEMPLE,  D.D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  Manchester.  With  Portraits.  8vo. 
18s.  net. 


HUGH  WALPOLE’S  NEW  NOVEL 

The  Young  Enchanted 

A Romantic  Story.  By  HUGH  WALPOLE.  Extra 
orown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  : — “ Full  of  interest 
. . . . Millie  is  a fine  creation,  a worthy  heroine  in  a book 
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Rndyard  Kipling’s  Works 

UNIFORM  EDITION.  22  vols.  7s.  6d.  net  per  vol. 
POCKET  EDITION.  23  vols.  Limp  leather,  7s.  6d. 
net ; blue  cloth,  6s.  net  per  vol. 

The  SERVICE  KIPLING.  26  vols.  Blue  doth, 
3s.  net  each. 
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Contemporary  Philosophy 
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Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 


Macmillan’s  New  Catalogue  of  Books  suitable  for  Presenta- 
tion post  free  on  application. 

MACMILLAN  & Co.,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  W.C.2 
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EDITORIAL  NOTICE. — Contributions  are  not  invited , but  will 
be  considered  provided  a stamped  addressed  envelope  is  enclosed 
for  their  return  if  unsuitable.  They  should  be  typewritten. 


Is  the  Communist  party  of  Great  Britain  left  undis- 
turbed to  conduct  an  insidious  campaign  in  favour  of 
revolution  and  the  ruin  of  industry?  Has  the  Govern- 
ment become  a party  to  the  indiscriminate  reduction  of 
that  arm  of  defence  upon  which  the  whole  existence  of 
the  Empire  depends,  and  entered  into  this  agreement 
without  so  much  as  a word  of  reference  to  Parliament? 
Perhaps.  But  the  public  reads  of  these  things  with 
mute  acquiescence  and  passes  on  to  the  more  absorbing 
topic  of  the  Landru  trial  or  the  latest  details  from  the 
divorce  courts. 


Fhe  apathy  regarding  Disarmament  is  amazing,  but 
even  more  astonishing  is  the  complacency  with  which 
the  Press  as  a whole  accepts  and  adds  to  the  protesta- 
tions . of  high-mindedness  which  have  inspired  the 
American  move.  Our  knowledge  of  the  Americans 
leads  us  to  believe  that  their  idealism  is  not  unmixed 
with  a certain  astuteness  of  mind  which  is  hardly  likely 
to  have  been  absent  when  they  drew  up  their  present 
proposals.  Indeed,  Mr.  Secretary  Hughes  has  himself 
said  “ We  are  taking  no  chances,”  and  while  the 
British  Government  has  issued  orders — unwisely,  as 
we  think — to  stop’  the  building  of  battleships,  American 
Naval  Dockyards  continue  to  work  at  full  pressure. 


Notes  of  the  Week 

PRINCESS  MARY  has  been  popular,  both 
in  society  and  with  the  larger  world,  ever 
since  she  began  to  go  about  and  take  her 
part  in  the  public  activities  of  the  Royal  House. 
She  is,  in  her  tastes  and  temperament,  a typic- 
ally English  girl,  and  her  betrothal  to  Lord  Las- 
celles  is  another  step  towards  what,  without  offence, 
we  may  call  the  anglicising  of  our  Royal  Family.  As 
such  it  will  give  real  pleasure  throughout  the  Empire, 
coming  as  a sweet  and  wholesome  touch  of  nationality 
at  a time  when  people  seem  to  be  bent  on  neutralising 
or  extinguishing  the  national  sense  without  being  sure 
of  what  is  coming  in  its  place.  We  offer  our  sincere 
good  wishes  to'  Her  Royal  Highness  and  to  Lord  Las- 
celles. 


Englishmen,  who  until  lately  were  notorious  for  their 
political  rivalry,  have  nowadays  not  only  ceased  to  take 
an  interest,  intelligent  or  otherwise,  in  politics,  but 
seem  even  to  be  unmoved  concerning  the  welfare  of 
their  country.  At  the  present  time,  when  not  one  but 
several  issues  of  supreme  importance  to  the  Empire  are 
being  decided — issues  which  in  pre-war  days  would 
have  convulsed  the  country  in  a paroxysm  of  political 
antagonisms — the  general  attitude  of  both  press  and 
public  is  marked  by  a placid  indifference.  This  apathy, 
induced  at  least  in  part  by  the  decline  of  Parliament 
and  the  establishment  of  a virtual  dictatorship  in  the 
person  of  the  Prime  Minister,  is  not  the  least  dangerous 
symptom  at  an  extremely  critical  moment  of  our 
history. 

Are  solemn  pledges,  given  to  Ulster  by  the  Unionist 
party,  broken  by  a Government  predominantly  Union- 
ist? And  has  a bargain  been  made  with  Sinn  Fein  that 
implies  the  literal  negation  of  “ Unionist  ” principles? 
Hardly  a Unionist  from:  Thurso  to  Land’s  End  has 
raised  a voice  in  protest.  Have  the  Egyptian  dele- 
gates, who  for  so  long  have  been  discussing  an  Anglo- 
Egyptian  agreement,  broken  off  negotiations  and  gone 
to  prepare  a war  against  the  Empire  in  their  country? 


With  the  regrettable  illness  of  Sir  James  Craig  the 
Irish  negotiations  have  been  at  a standstill  during  the 
week.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  resignations 
from  Sir  James  Craig’s  Ministry  the  position  is  where 
we  left  it  last  week.  The  most  significant  aspect  of  the 
situation  is  that  Sinn  Fein  remains  completely  in  the 
background  and  has  been  hardly  mentioned  in  any  of 
the  newspapers.  The  refusal  of  the  Prime  Minister  to 
publish  the  correspondence,  the  constant  delays,  and  the 
deliberate  turning  of  the  limelight  on  Ulster  have 
worked  wonders  for  the  Prime  Minister’s  policy.  As 
long  as  the  illusion  can  be  kept  up  that  the  Southern 
Irish  delegates  are  merely  standing  by,  patiently  waiting 
for  the  obdurate  Ulstermen  to  make  up  their  minds,  the 
deliberately-conveyed  impression  will  become  more 
deeply  impressed  on  the  public  mind  and  more  generally 
diffused.  This  is  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  game.  It  is 
therefore  more  than  ever  important  that  it  should  be 
exposed,  for  events  may  develop  very  rapidly  in  the 
next  few  days  and  Ulster  may  lose  ground  in  British 
public  opinion  which  she  will  find  it  difficult  to  recover. 


A quarrel,  none  the  less  furious  because  it  has  been 
couched  in  diplomatic  language,  has  been  proceeding 
between  the  Ulster  Cabinet  and  Downing  Street.  Sir 
James  Craig  is  rightly  indignant  at  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
refusal  to  publish  the  correspondence  and  thereby  allow 
the  Ulstermen  to  have  their  fair  share  of  public  good- 
will. The  Prime  Minister’s  action  is  surely  indefensible. 
We  press  for  the  production  of  documents  which  will 
show  the  reasons  for  Sir  James  Craig’s  refusal  to  enter 
the  Conference.  Why  should  we  have  our  minds  made 
up  for  us  by  Downing  Street?  We  recommend  to  those 
newspapers  who  are  so  consistently,  supporting  Ulster  in 
this  business  that  they  could  not  render  Ulster  a better 
service  than  to  join  us  in  our  appeal.  Five  minutes  con- 
versation with  those  intimately  concerned  in  the  negotia- 
tions would  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  what  we  say. 
For  our  part  we  make  the  demand  without  prejudice  to 
the  view  which  we  shall  take  when  the  respective  atti- 
tudes of  the  negotiating  parties  become  more  clearly 
* defined. 
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Great  pressure  is  being  brought  on  Sir  James  Craig 
to  give  way,  especially  by  the  financial  interests.  Our 
exposure  last  week  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  trump-card 
of  a tariff  war  between  the  South  and  North  of  Ireland 
has  not  been  without  its  effect.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  feels 
that  he  can  rely  on  events  to  coerce  Ulster,  but  he 
would  like  Ulster  to  give  way  before  the  event.  It  is 
now  clear  that  Sir  James  Craig  will  be  unwise  to  place 
too  much  reliance  on  the  support  of  the  Die-Hards.  As 
we  have  said  all  along  theirs  was  a purely  political  move, 
and  as  soon  as  the  policy  no  longer  suits  them  they  will 
be  able  to  reconcile  their  consciences  with  some  pressure 
of  Ulster.  In  fact  the  whole  of  this  Irish  business  has 
sunk  deep  into  the  morass  of  politics,  and  if  the  poli- 
ticians can  only  extricate  themselves  by  pressing  Ulster 
more  deeply  into  the  mire  they  will  not  hesitate  to  do  so. 
If  Sir  James  Craig  wishes  to  save  Ulster  he  must  not 
rely  on  the  future  ; he  must  act  now.  And  if  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  refuses  to  publish  the  correspondence  let  Sir 
James  Craig  do>  it  himself. 


Individual  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  not  at  all- 
pleased  with  Sir  Laming  Worthington-Evans’s  speech 
at  Liverpool  which  was  delivered  after  we  went  to  press 
last  week.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was 
particularly  angry.  He  considered  that  Sir  Laming 
had  made  a miscalculation  of  the  forces  against  him. 
Sir  Laming  certainly  made  his  own  position  as  a Die- 
Hard  quite  clear.  He  has  now  wholly  pledged  himself, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  can  get  out  of  the  busi- 
ness unless  Ulster  gives  way  without  much  resistance. 
Our  own  view  is  that  he  adopted  the  right  course  and 
his  clear  and  concise  statement  of  his  principles  did  much 
to  revive  goodwill  in  the  Conservative  ranks.  Sir 
Laming  is  not  the  man  to  make  enemies  by  his  public 
utterances.  Whatever  Mr.  Lloyd  George  may  think 
about  the  tactical  advisability  of  renewing  pledges,  Sir 
Laming  played  an  honourable  part  in  setting  Ulster’s 
worst  fears  at  rest.  He  also  evidently  made  some  con- 
verts amongst  the  Die-Hards  themselves. 


At  the  same  time  that  the  public  as  a whole  is 
beginning  to  consider  the  probabilities  of  a General 
Election,  the  party  caucuses  are  relaxing  the  fervour  of 
their  preparations.  A few  months  ago1,  when  the  nego- 
tiations began  with  Sinn  Fein,  the  fires  in  the  Whips 
offices  were  being  stoked  to  fever  heat.  The  imple- 
ments now  fall  from  the  stokers’  hands.  It  has  been 
realised  in  Downing  Street,  as  it  is  being  realised  else- 
where, that  there  is  no  need  for  a General  Election. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  may,  following  the  precedent  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  introduce  a Dominion  Home  Rule  Bill  for 
Ireland  in  the  face  of  Ulster.  This  may  involve  resigna- 
tions from  his  Cabinet  as  it  did  from  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Cabinet  in  1886.  That  will  be  the  time  for  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  to  go  to  the  country.  If  he  carry  his  Cabinet 
with  him  for  the  purposes  of  the  Bill,  he  may  not  have 
to  go  to  the  country  on  Irealnd  at  all.  The  early  pro- 
spect of  a General  Election  may  therefore  be  discounted 
for  the  present  unless  new  elements  are  introduced  into 
the  situation. 


The  most  significant  event  of  the  week  is  the  collapse 
of  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  Last  week  there  was  hardly  a 
newspaper  which  was  not  discussing  the  idea  of  his 
prospective  Premiership.  His  claims  were  canvassed  ; 
his  plans  outlined.  Not  only  was  he  a serious  rival  to 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  he  was  actually  sharpening  his  stil- 
etto. But  if  he  appeared  with  dramatic  suddenness, 
with  dramatic  suddenness  he  has  disappeared  again. 
Wo  never  thought  much  of  his  claims,  and  we  treated 
his  appearance  rather  as  a comic  relief.  We  fore- 
shadowed that  he  might  produce  a plan  of  his  own. 
Indeed,  we  said  that  his  only  chance  of  upsetting  the 
Prime  Minister  was  to  produce  a plan  of  his  own.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  who  knew  as  well  as  we  did,  has  profited 
by  his  usual  astuteness.  Behold  the  imposing  rival 


turned  collaborator  ! He  is,  we  are  informed,  actually 
assisting  in  the  negotiations.  Did  Mr.  Bonar  Law  fail 
to  learn  a lesson  which  should  hardly  have  escaped  one 
who  was  for  so  long  associated  with  the  Prime 
Minister? 


With  the  death  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Hyndman  the  last  of 
the  Victorian  Socialists  has  passed  away.  His 
Socialism!  was  less  intellectual  than  moral,  and  it 
sprang  from  a desire  to  see  the  culture  of  music  and 
of  books  filter  through  the  clogged  interstices  of  the 
older  academies  and  other  so-called  centres  of  learn- 
ing. In  this  respect  he  was  a colleague  of  William 
Morris.  His  internationalism  too1  was  the  interna- 
tionalism of  the  Victorian  era,  the  internationalism  of 
sentiment  and  of  Liberalism.  It  was  not  the  inter- 
nationalism of  the  Third  Interntionale.  The  acid  test 
with  him,  as  with  other  Victorians,  was  the  War;  and 
it  revealed  the  secret  that  internationalism  with  such 
men  had  never  been  more  than  a vague  spirit  of  com- 
radeship. Although  Mr.  Hyndman  was  an  educated 
man  he  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  socialism  of 
those  well-educated  young  men  of  to-day  who  divide 
their  time  between  the  Daily  Herald  and  Murray’s 
Club. 


As  making  for  general  economic  stability  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a good  thing  that  the  Reparation  Commis- 
sion, on  which  Sir  John  Bradbury  is  the  chief  British 
representative,  has  intimated,  after  investigation  in 
Berlin,  that  Germany  will  be  able  to  pay  in  January 
and  February  next  the  sums  of  money  assigned  on  ac- 
count of  reparations.  Together  the  sums  amount  to 
about  39  millions  sterling  at  par  of  exchange.  Germany 
can  pay  them,  but  how  long  she  will  be  in  a position 
to  pay  in  accordance  with  the  further  programme  of 
reparations  is  another  matter.  To  raise  the  cash 
needed  for  the  January  and  February  payments  Dr. 
Wirth,  the  German  Chancellor,  to  whom  M.  Briand 
paid  a noble  tribute  in  his  speech  at  Washington  on 
Monday,  told  the  Commission  that  he  accepted  the 
principle  of  a foreign  loan,  and  he  has  appealed  for 
assistance  to  the  rich  German  industrialists,  whose 
credit  must  be  pledged  for  such  a loan.  If  we  consider 
in  this  connexion  the  visit  of  Herr  Stinnes  to  London, 
and  Lord  Birkenhead’s  speech  on  international  finance 
at  the  Aldwych  Club,  together  with  the  almost  universal 
expert  opinion  that  we  should  cancel  our  war  debts, 
we  may  find  some  glimmer  of  hope  for  the  restoration 
of  stability  to  world  finance. 


Though  little  official  information  is  available  on  the 
subject,  it  is  well  known  that  the  return  to  Cairo  of 
Adly  Pasha  and  the  Egyptian  Delegation  indicates  that 
the  negotiations  for  giving  a new  political  status  to 
Egvpt  has  broken  down.  As  we  said  a fortnight  ago 
would  probably  be  the  case,  the  failure  to  come  to  terms 
was  occasioned  by  the  refusal  of,  Adly  Pasha  to  accept 
what  our  Government  considered  were  adequate  guar- 
antees for  the  security  of  the  great  British  interests  in 
Egypt,  including  the  Suez  Canal;  there  was  also  the 
question  of  the  Sudan  which  the  Egyptians  wanted  set- 
tled in  their  favour.  In  the  circumstances  the  nature 
of  the  guarantees  required  is  and  can  be  nothing  other 
than  military,  and  effectively  military.  After  the  riots 
that  occurred  last  spring  in  Alexandria,  with  much  loss 
to  foreign  communities,  it  is  uncertain  to<  what  extent 
the  Egyptians  can  really  be  trusted  with  independence, 
and  it  is  necessary  therefore  to  maintain  British  gar- 
risons in  the  country  for  the  preservation  of  order.  This 
is  the  plain  truth  of  the  situation,  and  our  Government 
is,  we  think,  thoroughly  justified  in  its  attitude.  Egypt 
is  in  too  much  of  a hurry.  But  surely  some  scheme 
can  be  devised  bv  which,  according  as  the  Egyptians 
manifest  their  competence  in  self-government,  the  gar- 
risons can  gradually  be  reduced  and  even  withdrawn 
from  places  outside  the  Canal  zone. 
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We  are  glad  to  learn  that  our  Government  was  en- 
gaged in  the  serious  consideration,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Cabinet  on  Tuesday,  of  the  question  of  establishing 
peace  in  thei  Near  East — a question  which  we  have  re- 
peatedly urged  should  be  settled  with  all  possible 
speed.  No  one  can  deny  that  an  agreement  with  the 
Turks,  as  represented  by  Mustafa  Kemal  and  the 
Angora  Assembly,  will  put  an  end  to,  or  at  any  rate 
greatly  mitigate,  hostile  pressure  in  Mesopotamia  and 
in  India.  The  situation  has  of  course  been  rendered 
difficult  and  complicated  by  the  pact  between  France 
and  the  Ivemalists,  of  which  we  still  lack  anything  like 
complete  information.  It  is  the  subject  of  an  acute 
controversy  between  London  and  Paris  that  does  not 
appear  to  be  leading  to  any  very  desirable  result.  It 
is  only  right,  however,  to  say  that  the  situation  has 
been  further  prejudiced  by  our  Government’s  mistakes 
in  policy  in  the  past,  and  we  hope  that  no  more  mis- 
takes will  be  made.  What  is  wanted  in  this  whole 
business  is  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  France 
about  the  Near  East,  and  then  to  take  up  the  matter 
jointly  with  the  Turks;  but  the  fact  will  have  to  be  faced 
that  Mustafa  Kemal  is  stronger  now  than  he  was  some 
months  ago  owing  to  the  Greek  retreat  from  before 
Angora  and  his  pact  with  France. 


We  imagine  that  everyone  in  this  country  who  read 
M.  Briand’s  Washington  speech  was  greatly  surprised 
and  disappointed,  to  put  it  very  mildly  indeed,  that  it 
contained  no  reference  to  the  great  services  which  were 
rendered  during  the  war  to  France  by  Britain  and  the 
Empire,  but  we  trust  that  the  special  correspondent  of 
the  Manchester  Guardian  is  wrong  in  describing  the 
omission  as  a “ studied  insult  to  England,”  for  that 
way  madness  lies.  The  matter  was  rectified,  so  far  as 
the  Conference  itself  was  concerned,  when  Mr.  Balfour, 
speaking  in  general  support  of  M.  Briand  (who  as  he 
listened  must  have  felt  how  generously  his  behaviour 
in  this  respect  was  passed  over),  referred  to  the  heavy 
sacrifices  of  life  which  the  British  had  made — chiefly  in 
and  for  France,  though  this  he  did  not  say,  but  left  it 
to  be  inferred.  As  regards  the  limitation  of  land  arma- 
ments no  one  here  who  realises  the  special  and  peculiar 
position  of  France  with  respect  to  Germany  supposes 
that  any  considerable  reduction  of  her  army  is  possible 
in  her  present  mood.  But  at  the  same  time  we  think 
it  well  to  point  out  that,  with  the  exception  of  Japan — 
who  in  this  connexion  need  not  be  taken  into  account — 
France  is  the  greatest  military  Power  in  the  world,  and 
she  has  an  army  on  a peace  footing  of  about  a million 
pretty  well  prepared  for  war.  This  being  the  case,  it 
does  not  seem  that  she  need  be  so  afraid  of  Germany 
as  she  professes  to  be. 


It  is  certainly  the  best  of  news  that  the  Indian  tour 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  proceeding  so  well  that  it  can 
truthfully  be  described  as  triumphant.  We  had 
always  been  confident  that  the  winning  personality  of 
the  Prince  would  not  fail  to  work  its  usual  magic  if 
given  a chance,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  him  that  he 
not  only  takes  the  chances  given,  but  makes  opportuni- 
ties for  himself  of  which  he  knows  how  to  avail  hiim 
self  to  the  full.  Of  course  he  is  only  at  the  beginning 
of  his  tour,  but  judging  by  what  has  already  happened 
it  appears  altogether  likely  that  he  will  march  from 
success  to  success.  Old  Anglo-Indians,  with  a long 
and  varied  experience  of  the  native  populations,  assure 
us  that  after  such  a splendid  start,  which  will  echo  and 
re-echo  throughout  all  Hindustan,  everything  will  con- 
tinue to  go  well  with  him.  Even  the  rioting  at  Bom- 
bay, which  at  the  moment  had  an  ugly  look,  will,  we 
are  told,  tend  to  heighten  the  wonderful  impression  he 
is  making,  for  did  not  that  rioting  lead  to  the  penitent 
confession  by  Gandhi,  the  apostle  of  “ civil  disobedi- 
ence,” that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  his  campaign,  and 
therefore  must  do  penance?  For  our  part  we  do  not 
trust  Gandhi,  no  matter  how  penitent  he  professes  him- 


self to  be,  for  we  remember  that  he  has  had  such  moods 
before — and  that  they  did  not  last  very  long. 


Convoked  at  the  instance  of  our  Government  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  met  in  Paris 
last  week,  was  not  required,  as  it  turned  out,  to  take 
extreme  measures  to  bring  about  a settlement  of  the 
dispute  between  Yugo-Slavia,  or  rather  Serbia,  and 
little  Albania.  At  its  meeting  the  representatives  of 
the  two  combatant  peoples  announced  that  they  had 
accepted  the  decision  regarding  their  respective 
frontiers  which  had  been  given  by  the  Ambassadors’ 
Conference,  though  it  was  stated  that  the  Belgrade 
Government  had  done  so  with  certain  reserves,  but 
would  immediately  withdraw  its  troops  from  Albanian 
territory.  We  can  now  look  for  a satisfactory  end  of 
the  trouble,  and  we  ask  again,  as  we  asked  weeks  ago, 
why  it  was  that  this  Conference  was  so  dilatory  in  tak- 
ing  up  this  matter  ? Much  bloodshed  and  suffering 
would  have  been  prevented  if  it  had  acted  more  quickly. 


After  negotiations  that  have  been  going  on  for  a 
considerable  time  at  Kabul,  a treaty  of  friendship,  as 
the  India  Office  officially  describes  it,  has  been  signed 
between  Britain  and  Afghanistan  which  recognises  the 
complete  independence  of  the  latter,  and  reaffirms  the 
frontier  demarcated  in  1919,  “ with  a slight  realign- 
ment,” which  is  not  particularised.  The  main  part  of 
this  is  very  much  what  was  to  be  expected  after  our 
surrender  to  the  Amir  in  J919  of  the  right  to  control 
the  foreign  relations  of  his  country.  Afghanistan  is 
now  to  be  represented  in  London  by  a Minister,  and 
there  is  to1  be  a British  Minister  in  Kabul,  an  arrange- 
ment which  would  appear  to  mean  that  the  India 
Government  will  have  a less  direct  political  interest  in 
Afghanistan.  On  the  other  hand  Afghanistan  has 
given  “ satisfactory  written  assurances  to  judge  by 
the  wording  of  the  official  communication,  these  as- 
surances are  not  embodied  in  the  treaty — that  no  Rus- 
sian consulates  will  be  permitted  in  the  areas  adjoining 
the  frontier  of  India.  This  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes, 
but  It  does  not  go  very  far  at  a time  when  Russian 
pressure,  in  the  shape  of  Soviet  intrigue,  is  extremely 
formidable  in  India,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how 
genuinely  sincere  is  the  friendship  of  the  Amir. 


The  new  economists  seemi  to  think  that  by  making  a 
service  worse  and  increasing  its  cost  they  take  the 
surest  road  to  prosperity  and  profit.  That,  at  any 
rate,  is  the  philosophy  of  the  Post  Office,  although  the 
hard  logic  of  facts  is  gradually  convincing  them:  that 
their  balance-sheet  will  not  have  the  desired  results. 
In  the  circumstances  it  is  refreshing  to  find  that  after 
a very  few  months’  trial  of  the  new  economy  the 
London  General  Omnibus  Company,  which  is  run  on 
more  businesslike  principles  than  the  Post  Office,  has 
decided  to  revert  at  the  end  of  this  month  to  the  penny 
fare.  Somewhat  naively  the  Underground  Companies 
have  announced  that  they  are  vitally  affected  by  the 
action  of  the  L.C.C.  in  making  extensive  reductions  in 
their  fares,  and  that  they  are  forced  to  do  likewise  in 
the  L.C.C.  area.  Never  did  competition  receive  a 
better  compliment.  The  penny  has  a sentimental  value 
in  this  country  over  and  above  its  intrinsic  worth.  The 
people  indeed  will  spend  three  pennies  where  they  will 
not  spend  one  i^d.,  as  any  user  of  postcards  will  tell 
Mr.  Kellaway,  even  though  he  has  not  a competing 
company  to  teach  him  so  obvious  a lesson. 


We  deplore  the  decision  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  to 
erect  a special  R.A.F.  Memorial  on  a site  on  the  Vic- 
toria Embankment.  The  dead  of  all  three  Forces  are 
commemorated  in  the  Cenotaph  and  again  in  the  Abbey 
Grave,  and  it  seems  unnecessary  to  add  to  the  many 
useless  and  impersonal  monuments  which  already 
crowd  our  public  places.  If  as  a nation  we  had  a genius 
for  sculptural  art  the  matter  would  be  different.  But 
in  the  circumstances  it  would  seem  better  to  accept 
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our  poverty  in  this  respect,  and  to  spend  instead  the 
money  subscribed  upon  some  object  of  municipal  utility 
or  even  use  it  to  further  the  ends  of  one  of  the  many 
charities  which  deserve,  but  do  not  always  receive, 
public  support. 


Nothing-  bewilders  the  ordinary  person  of  literary 
tastes,  when  he  surveys  the  second-hand  book  market, 
so  much  as  the  difference  in  the  values  of  books  by  the 
same  author.  A case  in  point  is  Lord  Byron,  many  of 
the  first  editions  of  whose  works  are  hardly  of  any  value 
at  all.  Yet  a few  days  since  a fine  copy  of  his  ‘ Poems 
on  Various  Occasions  ’ sold  at  auction  for  £235.  There 
is,  of  course,  the  simple  explanation  that,  thought  Byion 
is  an  author  temporarily  out  of  fashion,  the  ‘ Poems  ’ 
printed  by  the  Newark  bookseller,  Ridge,  in  1807,  is  a 
very  rare  book,  of  which  only  a hundred  copies  were 
done  for  private  circulation,  and  that  there  is  almost 
always  a market,  more  or  less  independent  of  fluctua- 
tions of  taste,  for  really  rare  books  by  great  authors. 
This  particular  book,  moreover,  is  almost  Byron  s first, 
though  not  quite,  for  in  1806  the  same  Ridge  printed 
a volume  called  ‘ Fugitive  Pieces.’  The  poet’s  clerical 
friend,  Becher,  however,  objected  to^  one  poem,  and 
Byron  destroyed  the  whole  edition,  save  two  copies. 
A copy  of  the  1807  volume,  which  belonged  to  the 
poet’s  half-sister,  was  sold  recently  in  America  for 
fourteen  hundred  dollars,  but  we  imagine  that  last 
week’s  price  must  be  about  the  record  for  a Byron  book 
with  no  special  personal  associations. 


In  the  Wilderness 

A WEEKLY  COMMENTARY 

Downing  Street,  26  November,  1921 

THE  personal  ascendancy  of  one  man  in  the  State, 
be  he  king  or  prime  minister,  is  a contingency 
which  our  political  philosophy  does  not  contem- 
plate. It  is  a thing  alien  to  our  habits  and  unknown 
to  the  laws  of  this  realm.  Yet  it  exists.  The  first 
symptoms  ol  the  erosion  of  our  constitution  and  its 
foundation  and  security,  the  House  of  Commons,  are 
observable  in  the  personal  ascendancy  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  In  a country  where  a parliament  is  a fact 
and  not  a fiction  arbitrary  power  cannot  be  exercised. 
In  England  Parliament  is  at  present  not  only  a fiction 
but  a farce.  The  forces  contributing  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  Parliament  are  both  intrinsic  and  extrinsic.  In 
so  far  as  they  are  intrinsic  the  Prime  Minister  has  been 
aided  by  fortuitous  circumstances;  but  in  so  far  as  they 
are  extrinsic  he  alone  is  responsible.  To1  the  ever- 
lasting shame  of  this  country  be  it  said,  the  man  who 
now  occupies  the  most  respectable  office  which  our 
democracy  can  offer  has  contributed  to  the  degradation 
of  the  representative  assembly  as  though  he  relied  on 
that  degradation  to  obtain  a position  of  personal  su- 
premacy. Whatever  the  justification  for  this  course 
during  the  war  the  position  has  in  the  three  years  since 
the  Armistice  been  consolidated  with  every  sign  of 
being  maintained. 

Circumstances,  then,  have  helped  the  Prime  Minister 
to  gain  for  himself  a pre-eminence  which  is  not  entirely 
of  his  own  making.  The  overwhelming  business  of 
Parliament  and  the  absorption  of  Ministers  in  their 
thousand  and  one  duties;  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
Standing  Committees;  the  concurrent  sittings  of  com- 
mittees with  the  Commons;  the  strain  on  the  legislative 
machine;  the  rule  regularising  the  kangaroo  closure  by 
making  the  power  of  selecting  amendments  for  debate 
a permanent  attribute  of  the  authority  of  the  chair — 
these  causes  and  many  others  have  made  adequate 
debate  of  the  measures  before  Parliament  impossible, 
and  relieved  Ministers  of  the  Crown  and  Members,  of 
the  House  of  that  time  and  opportunity  for  reflection 
which  alone  render  good  legislation  possible. 


Again,  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  last  General 
Election,  in  which  men  not  schooled  in  the  great  tradi- 
tions of  British  statecraft  were  indiscriminately  re- 
turned to  Westminster,  and  in  which  long  and  sagacious 
service  was  of  itself  a barrier  to  the  popular  good  will, 
were  not  of  course  conducive  to  the  credit  of  represen- 
tative government.  Then,  the  very  existence  of  a 
Coalition  between  the  two  great  parties  of  the  State — 
parties  which  historically  are  opposed  in  principle 
of  itself  postulates  a surrender  of  freedom.  But  there 
have  been  other  and  more  sinister  forces  at  work. 

Quite  apart  from  these  fortuitous  circumstances  it 
is  my  purpose  to  examine  the  process  by  which  a once 
free  assembly  has  been  deliberately  debauched  and  the 
methods  by  which  a once  proud  assembly  has  been 
bent  to  the  purposes  of  a strong  personal  will.  The 
profuse  bestowal  of  honours  has  played  its  inevitable 
part.  The  old  Orders  did  not  suffice,  and  two  new 
ones  had  to  be  created  and  scattered  with  a prodigality 
unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  patronage.  With  such 
generosity  has  the  Order  of  the  Britisth  Empire  been 
disbursed  that  it  alone,  in  point  of  numbers,  swamps 
all  the  older  Orders  put  together.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  there  now  sit  no  less  than  100  men  bound 
to  the  Prime  Minister  by  marks  of  distinction  received 
at  his  hand.  There  are  others  who  daily  await  the 
fulfilment  of  their  expectations. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  before  we  leave  this  un- 
pleasant subject  that  nearly  100  peerages  have  been 
granted  since  January,  1917.  The  evil  of  the  business 
is  perhaps  most  visible  in  this,  that  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  gentlemen  who  now  sit  in  the  Lower 
Chamber  are  enjoying  admittedly  transient  and 
fortuitous  political  careers.  To  such  men  politics  are 
no  more  than  an  incident.  Who  shall  be  surprised  if 
they  put  their  opportunities  to  advantage  while  they 
may?  They  have  not  been  slow  to  realise  that  on  the 
favours  of  the  Prime  Minister  depends  the  satisfaction 
of  their  ambitions  and  that  his  displeasure  is  sufficient 
to1  determine  their  political  lives.  Shall  we  wonder  if 
such,  men  have  transferred  their  gratitude  from,  the 
people  to  whom  they  owe  their  accidental  political  ex- 
istence to  the  Prime  Minister,  their  benefactor?  In 
the  vulgar  phrase,  they  know  on  which  side  their  bread 
is  buttered. 

It  is  not  only  by  gratitude  or  by  the  anticipation  of 
favours  to  come  that  the  Prime  Minister  can  count  on 
support  for  his  varying  policies.  Were  it  so,  the  evil 
might  be  stanched.  But  there  is  another  and  a more 
cynical  attribute  of  human  nature  which  the  Prime 
Minister  has  not  forgotten.  The  motive  of  interest  he 
has  turned  to  his  advantage.  If  a comparative  table 
of  those  who  have  an  official  interest  in  the  .mainten- 
ance of  the  present  administration  be  set  out  it  will  be 
seen  how  heavily  it  has  the  advantage  over  the  pre-war 
administrations.  The  actual  number  of  members  of 
the  Cabinet  happens  to  be  roughly  the  same,  but  that 
is  of  no  importance  since  Cabinet  Government  has 
virtually  ceased  to  exist.  The  difference  between  Mr. 
Asquith’s  1914  administration  and  the  present  admin- 
istration is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  fringe  of  ministries 
outside  the  Cabinet. 

Of  Ministers,  Under-Secretaries  and  others  in  official 
positions  outside  the  Cabinet  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1914  there  were  22  and  9 Peers;  to-day  the  numbers 
are  nearly  doubled.  They  are  42  and  17  respectively. 
In  addition  there  are  a considerable  number  of  extra 
Private  Parliamentary  Secretaries  to  Parliamentary 
Secretaries  to  Ministers,  and  Private  Parliamentary 
Secretaries  to  Parliamentary  Secretaries,  and  there  are 
those  other  Members  of  the  House  who  occupy  more 
or  less  official  positions  without  well  defined  titles.  In 
short  there  are  more  than  70  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  directly  concerned  in  the  business  of 
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government  whose  votes  can  be  depended  upon.  By 
gratitude,  by  interest  or  by  ambition  the  Prime  Min- 
ister can  rely  on  the  support  of  no  less  than  twenty-five 
per1  cent,  of  the  existing  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Is  it  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Prime 
Minister  has  written  the  blackest  page  in  English 
political  history? 

It  were  ridiculous  to  talk  of  policies  until  this  virus 
is  pumped  out  of  the  veins  of  the  body  politic.  Far 
more  important  than  policy  is  the  reconstruction  of  the 
foundation  of  our  Constitution.  Parliament  must  be 
purged.  It  must  be  reinvigorated  with  health.  The 
disease  must  be  cured  as  physicians  cure  consumption. 
The  unhealthy  symptoms  for  which  the  present  Prime 
Minister  is  responsible  must  be  exposed.  The  patient 
must  be  taken  out  into  the  open  where  he  can  be  subject 
to  fresh  healthy  and  revivifying  influences. 

The  Man  with  a Lamp 
(To  be  Continued.) 


WITHOUT  THE  BATTLE  CRUISERS 

TJRTOUT  pas  trop  de  zele,  said  Talleyrand, 
and  the  words  were  meant  not  as  a cynic’s 
discouragement  of  enthusiasm,  but  as  a wise 
man’s  warning  to  politicians  to  look  before  they  leaped. 
Our  politicians  have,  however,  leapt  without  looking 
or  even  troubling  to  consult  Parliament.  They  have 
“ dramatically  decided  ” to  abandon  the  construction 
of  the  four  battle-cruisers  which  have  just  been  ordered. 
They  have  done  this  offhand,  quite  unconstitutionally, 
so  that  no  one  knows  who  is  really  responsible,  in 
harum-scarum  fashion,  on  the  theory  that  a complete 
and  satisfactory  disarmament  agreement  is  as  good  as 
reached  at  Washington-  This  is  not  really  the  case. 
Tedious  negotiations  may  be  necessary  before  that 
agreement  is  completed,  and  there  may  be  a long 
interval  before  it  comes  into  force.  And  there  are  two 
possibilities  which  cannot  be  overlooked.  Japan  may 
not  assent  : she  is  holding  out  for  an  allowance  of 
capital  ship  tonnage  70  per  cent,  that  of  the  United 
States,  instead  of  the  60  per  cent,  which  Mr.  Hughes 
has  offered  her.  Or  the  agreement  when  completed 
may  be  rejected  by  the  Senate,  especially  if  Mr.  Hughes 
makes  concessions  to  Japan  which  arouse  the  ire  of 
the  American  Press,  already  exceedingly  hostile  to 
Japan. 

Meantime  new  construction,  suspended  in  Great 
Britain,  proceeds  in  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
Yet  it  certainly  did  not  rest  with  us  to  make  fresh 
sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  disarmament.  We  gave  a 
“ bold  lead  ” three  years  ago,  immediately  after  the 
Armistice,  when  we  broke  up  ships  on  the  most  heroic 
scale.  A comparison  of  the  first  Navy  List  issued 
after  the  war,  that  of  January,  1919,  with  the  current 
number,  will  show  how  wholesale  the  destruction  has 
been.  There  were  dozens  of  other  ships  under  con- 
struction which  do  not  appear,  and  which  were  broken 
up.  Among  them  were  the  Anson,  Howe  and  Rodney, 
all  three  sisters  of  the  Hood,  which  were  well  ad- 
vanced. They  were  reduced  to  scrap,  as  127  battle- 
ships and  cruisers  and  406  torpedo  craft  were,  leaving 
the  British  Navy  weak  in  many  important  classes  of 
ship.  It  is  not  generally  realised  that  since  1914  we 
have  only  laid  down  and  completed  three  armoured 
ships,  the  Hood , Renown  and  Repulse,  and  the  two 
last  are  of  a weak  type,  carrying  only  six 
heavy  guns  (15-in.)  against  the  twelve  heavy  guns 
(14-in.)  of  contemporary  American  and  Japanese 
ships.  When  we  scrapped  on  this  scale  it  was  in  the 
confident  belief  that  other  naval  Powers  would  do  the 
same.  Nothing  of  the  kind  happened.  Mr.  Daniels 
and  Mr.  Wilson  pressed  forward  an  American  pro- 
gramme of  such  dimensions  that  it  caused  surprise 
throughout  the  world.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  did 
not  mince  his  words,  described  the  force  provided 
under  it  as  a “ spite-navy,”  constructed  to  annoy 
Powers  which  had  resolutely  refused  to  accept  the 


“ freedom  of  the  seas.”  Japan  took  alarm,  and  she 
followed  the  American  programme  ship  by  ship;  and 
has  up  to  the  present  spent  about  ^25,000,000  on  her 
new  programmes.  The  American  outlay  has  prob- 
ably been  quite  thrice  that  sum. 

If,  then,  there  was  to  be  another  “ bold  lead,” 
there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  have  come  from  us. 
Indeed  there  are  strong  reasons  why  it  should  not. 
The  abandonment  of  the  four  new  British  battle- 
cruisers will  sound  the  knell  for  the  British  armour 
and  gun  plants  in  private  hands  and  will  throw  over 
25,000  men  employed  at  Glasgow,  Sheffield  and  New- 
castle out  of  work.  There  will  be  other  dismissals 
on  a large  scale  at  an  early  date  at  the  great  indus- 
trial centres  and  dockyard  towns,  for  it  is  sheer 
puerility,  and  dishonest  into  the  bargain,  to  pretend 
that  repair-work  for  a Navy  reduced  to  one-third  the 
old  size  will  keep  the  people  of  these  places  in  employ- 
ment and  existence.  The  savings  which  the  tax- 
payer has  been  vaguely  promised  are  vanishing  into 
smoke  already,  and  it  is  being  recognised  that  special 
relief  measures  or  subsidies  to  the  dockyard  towns 
and  gun  and  armour  plants  will  be  requisite.  The 
country  will  get  nothing  for  that  expenditure  except 
embarrassment,  whereas  if  it  built  the  battle-cruisers 
it  would  employ  its  workers  and  obtain  security — -an 
asset  which,  after  all,  is  of  importance  in  economic 
life.  The  public  should  note,  by  the  way,  the  alacrity 
with  which  the  politicians  fall  on  the  Navy  with  their 
“ economy  axe,”  and  contrast  it  with  their  signal 
reluctance  to  scrap  “ unproductive  ” and  costly 
departments  such  as  the  Labour  Ministry  and  the 
Labour  Exchanges. 

Not  only  are  the  battle-cruisers  to  go,  but,  by  the 
29th  clause  of  the  United  States  scheme,  British  ship- 
builders are  to  be  forbidden  in  future  to  build  warships 
for  any  Power.  “ No  capital  ship  tonnage  nor  aux- 
iliary combatant  craft  tonnage  shall  be  constructed  for 
foreign  account  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  one  of 
the  Powers  party  to  this  agreement.”  That  means 
the  transfer  to  Ansaldo  and  other  foreign  firms  of  an 
industry  once  pre-eminently  British,  unless  the  whole 
world  is  included  in  the  agreement,  in  which  case  it  is 
safe  to  predict  several  years’  delay.  In  surrendering 
work  for  foreign  navies  the  United  States  makes  no 
sacrifice.  American  yards  cannot  equal  British  yards 
in  efficiency,  originality  of  design,  and  cheapness  of 
construction.  It  is  on  our  shaken  and  exhausted 
people,  burdened  with  debts  not  only  of  our  own  but 
also  for  our  allies,  that  the  sacrifice  falls.  That  the 
Japanese  shipbuilding  industry  will  be  paralysed  and 
acute  distress  be  caused  in  that  country  affords  no 
relief  here. 

Once  more  it  is  vital  to  point  out  that  our  allowance 
of  cruisers  and  auxiliary  craft  under  the  United  States 
scheme  makes  no  provision  whatever  for  the  defence 
of  our  commerce.  Against  the  Emden  and  Karlsruhe, 
two  solitary  and  not  very  powerful  vessels,  we  had  to 
concentrate  first  and  last  over  twenty  ships,  and  even 
then  we  were  unable  to  prevent  them  from  inflicting 
grievous  loss.  There  is  no  security  whatever  in  the 
American  proposals  against  the  construction  of  fast 
liners  which  will  be  capable  of  instant  conversion  into 
commerce-destroyers  of  a most  troublesome  type.  No 
regulations  have  been  proposed  for  that  end,  and  it  is 
not  clear  that  any  can  be.  Here  it  is  true,  as  with 
air  war,  that  commercial  craft  can  in  a few  hours  be 
“ readily  adapted  ” for  war  purposes.  In  view  of 
this  fact,  states  Mr.  Hughes’s  scheme,  “ it  is  not  con- 
sidered practicable  to  prescribe  the  limits  for  naval 
aircraft.”  Thus  in  two  most  important  directions  the 
scheme  is  worthless  if  there  is  any  will  to  war.  If 
there  is  the  will  to  peace  among  those  who  possess 
navies  it  is  not  obvious  that  the  scheme  is  required, 
especially  as  it  will  involve  a good  deal  of  annoying 
interference  in  such  directions  as  regular  inspection 
of  dockyards  and  plants  by  international  commissions. 

What  our  armament  firms  are  to  turn  out  will 
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doubtless  be  explained  by  our  politicians.  The  public 
may  remember  that  in  days  now  remote,  when  the 
engineering  industry  was  in  danger,  it  was  urged  to 
work  on  “ jams  and  pickles.”  Are  Armstrongs  and 
Beardmores  to  make  rustless  knives  and  forks  or  agri- 
cultural machinery  and  motor  cars?  The  heavy  steel 
forging  industry  in  this  country,  vital  for  national 
security,  was  only  kept  alive  in  the  teeth  of  foreign 
competition  between  1900  and  1914  by  Admiralty 
orders  and  the  resolute  refusal  to  accept  shafting  from 
Germany.  Such  orders  are  now  to  cease  for  ten 
years.  But  the  heavy  steel  forging  industry  of  the 
United  States  will  remain  in  existence  because  of  the 
policy  of  tariff  prohibition  there  adopted.  The  heavy 
steel  forging  industry  of  Germany  will  remain ; and 
the  world  has  not  done  with  Germany  yet. 

A policy  which  abroad  sets  the  interests  of  foreign 
nations  above  the  security  and  existence  of  the  British 
Empire,  as  at  home  it  sets  Irish  tribal  interests  above 
British  ’interests,  requires  more  explanation  than  has 
yet  been  vouchsafed.  Generosity  at  your  own  expense 
is  a noble  thing.  But  Coleridge  spoke  the  truth  when 
he  said  a century  ago,  “ the  cosmopolitanism  which 
does  not  spring  out  of  and  blossom  upon  the  deep- 
rooted  stem  of  nationality  or  patriotism  is  a spurious 
and  rotten  growth.”  The  politician  who  sacrifices 
the  British  Navy  does  not  sacrifice  himself.  It  is  not 
with  his  money  and  blood  that  the  price  of  his  idealism 
has  to  be  paid. 


THE  ANGLO-JAPANESE  ALLIANCE 

IT  might  be  imagined  from  what  appears  in  the 
majority  of  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States 
that  not  only  is  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  in- 
cluded in  the  scope  of  the  Washington  Conference, 
but  that  the  abrogation  of  that  Alliance,  in  deference 
to  American  opinion,  is  assumed  to  be  inevitable.  It 
is  even  said  that  the  agreement  by  the  British  dele- 
gates to  the  proposals  for  naval  disarmament  . put 
forward  by  Mr.  Secretary  Hughes  has  implicit  in  it 
the  setting  aside  of  the  Alliance.  What  representa- 
tions our  delegates  have  made  to  Mr.  Hughes  or  other 
Americans  respecting  the  continuance  or  otherwise  of 
the  Alliance  we  do  not  know,  but  none  can  fail  to  be 
aware  of  what  American  sentiment  is  in  this  matter. 
For  some  considerable  time  past  a strong  campaign 
has  been  waged  throughout  the  United  States  against 
the  Alliance.  Some  journals  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
hint,  not  at  all  obscurely,  that  to  do  away  with  it  was 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  calling  of  the 
Conference.  And  all  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  more 
than  one  authoritative  British  statement,  including 
official  answers  in  Parliament  to  questions  on  the  sub- 
ject, have  declared  unequivocally  that  in  no  case  and 
in  no  circumstances  could  the  Alliance  be  conceived  of 
as  being  inimical  to  the  United  States,  and  that  what- 
ever outside  Power  or  Powers  it  might  be  directed 
against,  it  never  could,  would  or  should  be  directed 
against  America.  Yet  as  late  as  Saturday . last  Mr- 
Frank  Simonds,  a well-known  American  writer,  said 
in  a telegram  from  Washington  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  that  it  was  the  American  Government’s  view 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  Alliance  by  the  British 
Government  would  be  interpreted  as  the  “ negation  of 
the  many  gestures  of  friendliness  coming  from  the 
United  Kingdom.”  As  if,  heaven  knows,  we  had  not 
made  a far  more  than  sufficient  gesture  of  friendliness 
in  accepting  the  American  proposals  for  our  naval  dis- 
armament— proposals  to  which,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  the  erstwhile  Mistress  of  the  Seas  has  agreed 
with  a meekness  that,  whether  it  is  sublime  or  not, 
is  certainly  tragic.  Japan  may  be  conciliatory,  but 
she  is  not  submissive,  as  her  war  with  Russia  showed, 
and  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  she  has  refused 
to  accept  the  American  proposals  as  they  apply  to  her 
navy,  which,  though  not  her  all  in  all,  as  the  Navy 
is  with  us,  is  still  indispensable  to  her  security. 


But  while  we  do  not  think  that  the  Alliance  ought 
to  be  dissolved  because  of  British  “ friendliness  ” to 
America,  or  under  pressure  from  American  “ friendli- 
ness ” to  Britain,  we  are  none  the  less  in  favour  of 
its  discontinuance.  Both  the  British  and  the  Japanese 
Governments  have  stated  that  a change  in  its  terms 
is  necessary  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  Cove- 
nant of  the  League  of  Nations;  but  as  neither  has 
announced  what  that  change  is,  we  are  left  in  the 
dark.  In  our  opinion  the  only  change  should  be  the 
out-and-out  change  of  doing  away  with  the  thing  alto- 
gether. We  regret  that  it  is  the  case  that,  as  we  said 
in  a leading  article  two  weeks  ago  on  The  Truth 
about  the  Washington  Conference,’  it  is  not  without 
cause  that  the  Alliance  is  suspect  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  also  suspect,  we  might  have  added,  in  China  and 
in  all  the  British  communities  in  the  Far  East.  It  is 
hateful  to  admit,  as  in  justice  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  the  Alliance  has  worked  against  its  fundamental 
principle,  which  was  the  preservation  of  the  complete 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  China,  with 
equal  opportunity  for  the  trade  and  industry  of  all 
nations  in  that  vast  and  populous  country.  At.  the 
start  the  basis  of  the  Alliance  was  not  so  much  British 
or  Japanese  “ friendliness  ” to  China,  though  that 
was  supposed  to  be  implied,  but  British  fear  of  Russia 

a fear  on  which  Japanese  statesmen  of  the  day 

played  very  cleverly,  as  is  recorded  in  his  ‘ Secret 
Memoirs  ’ by  Count  Hayashi.  He  was  one  of  the 
makers  of  the  Alliance;  he  was  Minister,  and  later 
Ambassador,  in  London,  and  still  later  a director  of 
Japan’s  foreign  policy  at  Tokyo-  under  the  “ Elder 
Statesmen  ”;  and  he  ought  to  know.  Originally  the 
Alliance  protected  Korea  from  aggression,  but  after 
Japan’s  war  with  Russia  Korea  was  gradually  brought 
under  Japanese  control  and  then  annexed  by  Japan; 
to  this,  however,  America  was  in  effect  a consenting 
party.  As  a result  of  her  success  over  Russia  Japan 
possessed  herself  in  Manchuria  of  whatever  rights 
Russia  had  under  treaties  with  China,  and  her  action 
there  has  ever  since  been  in  one  and  the  same  direc- 
tion, namely,  the  absorption  of  that  great  and  fertile 
region  which  contains  a small  Manchu  but  a large 
and  ever-growing  Chinese  population,  and  the  abso- 
lute exclusion  from  it  of  all  foreign  trade  and  industry 
other  than  Japanese. 

The  story  of  Japan’s  aggressions  with  regard  to 
China  is  much  too  long  even  to  admit  of  condensation 
in  a leading  article.  But  the  heart  of  the  matter 
is  that  while  it  is  true  that  Britain  has  occasionally 
interfered  to  restrain  Japan,  as  notably  was  the  case 
respecting  the  famous  Twenty-one  Demands  that 
Japan  tried  to  force  China  to  accept  in  1915,  she  has 
not  often  done  so.  On  the  contrary  we  have  often 
been  Japan’s  accessory,  willingly  or  unwillingly ; some- 
times, perhaps,  unwillingly  enough,  as  her  interests 
and  those  of  her  nationals  have  suffered  not  a little 
in  the  process,  for  Japan  knows  no  compunction. 
What  has  happened  was  well  put  by  Lord  Northcliffe 
in  an  address  at  Peking  last  week  when  he  said, 
according  to  a Reuter  message  published  in  the  Times 
on  Monday,  that  the  Alliance  “ had  benefited  Japan 
beyond  her  wildest  dreams.”  We  note  that  he  pro- 
nounces against  the  continuance  of  the  Alliance  for 
the  reason  that  Japan’s  policy  is  militarist  and  expan- 
sionist, as  the  map  of  China  clearly  shows  to-day,  and 
that  no  change  need  be  expected  so  long  as  she  is 
governed  by  the  Yamagata  junta.  This,  we  believe, 
is  true,  and  we  are  amused  to  see  that  the  Northcliffe 
press,  hitherto  mobilised  on  the  side  of  our  Ally, 
Japan,”  has  promptly  gone  round  on  the  other  tack, 
and  asks  “ What  use  is  the  Alliance?”  Lord  North- 
cliffe has  seen  enough  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Alliance,  on  its  merits,  should  not  be  renewed.  It  is 
on  its  merits  that  the  Alliance  is  a failure,  and  this  is 
why  it  should  be  abandoned— not  because  of  American 
pressure. 
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A STUDY  IN  STONE 
By  Filson  Young 

I. 

WHEN  the  doings  of  mankind  in  the  world 
become  so  distasteful  and  puzzling  that  the 
study  of  them  is  a grief,  it  is  a good  thing 
to  turn  for  relief  to  a study  of  some  of  the  noble 
things  that  man  has  made  and  done;  thus  may  we 
restore  our  belief  in  his  dignity  and  high  destiny. 
Whoso  thus  desires  serene  and  strengthening  influ- 
ences, and  is  capable  of  receiving  them  from  inani- 
mate things,  might  do  worse  than  take  the  road  west- 
ward from  London  to  some  cathedral  city  in  ancient 
England.  For  example,  to  Wells  in  Somerset,  and 
there  for  a day  or  two  spend  as  many  hours  as  pos- 
sible amid  the  lovely  things  within  or  clustering 
around  its  cathedral. 

Great  works  of  art  and  of  man’s  hands  lie  in  a 
region  beyond  our  transitory  affairs ; they  abide  in  a 
serenity  of  their  own ; they  have  it  to  impart,  although 
no  one  can  take  it  away  from  them.  Each  in  its 
quite  distinctive  way,  Wells  Cathedral  and  the  Esco- 
rial  in  Spain  breathe  this  detachment  and  serenity. 
Different  in  all  else,  they  are  alike  in  that,  and  in  the 
fact  that  they  represent  the  thoughts  of  those  who 
designed  them  on  the  life  that  shall  follow  this  life. 
Wells  is  full  of  hope  and  faith — the  golden  faith  of 
children  who  know  nothing  but  heaven;  the  Escorial 
has  the  grim  belief  of  mature  man  who  has  learned 
about  hell.  I know  nothing  in  stone  that  comes  so 
close  to  music  as  Wells  does  in  its  expression  of  joy 
in  lovely  things.  Jocelyn’s  west  front  is  indeed 
conceived  almost  like  an  orchestral  score.  The  noble 
statuary  of  the  three  lower  tiers  is  like  a deep  and 
fundamental  tonality  from  which  spring  the  modu- 
lating harmonies  of  the  two  middle  tiers ; and  the 
smaller  Resurrection  tier  and  the  Angels  tier  are  the 
flowing  melodies  and  the  counterpoint  which  are  their 
complement  and  adornment.  The  west  front  may 
merely  be  a screen  for  statuary  and  not  a true  West 
Front  at  all.  It  is  the  kind  of  point  that  architects 
like  to  discuss.  But  when  you  have  steeped  yourself 
in  the  more  purely  architectural  glories  of  the  Chapter 
House,  with  its  staircase  that  is  like  a rushing  water- 
fall; of  the  Bishop’s  Palace  with  its  Plantagenet 
charm  and  lush  surroundings  of  sward  and  water ; 
of  the  Cloister,  the  Chain  Gate,  and  the  incomparable 
cluster  of  mediaeval  buildings  that  adorn  the  precincts, 
you  will  come  back,  I think,  for  mere  human  joy  and 
delight  to  a prolonged  contemplation  of  the  west 
front.  And  sitting  or  leaning  on  the  low  stone  wall 
of  the  green,  and  interrupted  only  by  the  activities 
of  the  two  little  men  in  armour  on  the  north  transept 
gable  who1  keep  time  with  Jack  Blandiver  within,  and 
strike  the  bells  with  their  battleaxes  every  quarter  of 
an  hour,  as  they  have  struck  them  in  rain  and  shine, 
in  the  darkness  of  windy  winter  nights  and  in  the  hot 
sunshine  of  still  summer  days,  for  the  last  six  cen- 
turies, you  will  surely  be  in  a very  bad  way  if  something 
of  the  happiness  and  serenity  of  that  beautiful  com- 
position is  not  imparted  to-  your  spirit. 

Above  all,  the  Resurrection  tier  may  surely  have  a 
special  meaning  for  the  kind  of  visitor  I am  imagin- 
ing. I do  not  mean  necessarily  a literal  meaning. 
Those  naked  stone  figures  heaving  up  the  lids  of  their 
tombs,  or  casting  off  their  mortcloths,  were  conceived 
in  a kind  of  faith  which  does  not  flourish  in  the 
modern  world.  But  no  one  can  regard  them  without 
being  aware  of  a significance  both  higher  and  more 
profound  than  can  possibly  be  expressed  to-day  in 
any  material.  Some  figures  have  a startled  air,  some 
are  dreamy,  as  though  only  half  awaked  from  sleep; 
some  are  eager,  as  if  they  were  already  beginning 
to  soar;  but  the  whole  combines  in  an  expression  of 
unearthly,  almost  intolerable  joy.  Only  a consum- 
mate art  and  inspiration  could  crowd  such  emotion 
into  these  small  stone  canopies  nearly  100  feet  above 


the  eye.  The  “ happy  birds  that  sing  and  fly  ” about 
that  place  seem  to  make  this  tier  their  own ; and 
though  they  may  swoop  down  to  drink  out  of  the 
hollowed  stone  mitre  of  a Bishop,  or  rest  upon  the 
knees  of  a Saint,  it  is  about  this  amazing  company 
of  babies  breaking  from  tombs,  of  men  and  women, 
saints  and  sinners,  still  only  half  free  of  their  sepul- 
chres and  yet  stretching  their  limbs  in  the  first  stir- 
rings of  a renewed  life,  that  the  winged  inhabitants 
love  most  to  settle  and  sing.  The  joy  of  it  all  is 
irresistible — a symbol,  at  the  very  least,  of  the  eternity 
and  continuity  of  things  that  we  have  known  as  lovely 
and  good. 

II. 

Turn  now  to  the  Escorial — southward  from  Wells 
in  space,  but,  compared  to  it,  in  an  arctic  North  of  the 
emotions.  Madrid,  that  arid  village  capital,  is  a 
town  of  the  South ; but  you  leave  the  South  behind 
you  when  you  cross  the  Manzanares  and  face  the 
tawny  desert  of  Castile.  The  road  flies  under  your 
wheels,  Madrid  becomes  a silhouette  of  roofs  and 
pinnacles  against  the  sky,  and  the  rocky  plain  of  New 
Castile  receives  you  like  a rough  grey  sea  with  waves 
of  stone,  and  solitary  church  spires  instead  of  ships 
in  the  offing.  Before  you,  to  the  north,  lies  the  snowy 
precipitous  coast  of  tne  Guadaramma  range ; and  as 
the  road,  rising  and  falling,  climbs  ever  higher,  you 
savour  the  cold  sweetness  of  mountain  air.  Some- 
where about  20  miles  from  Madrid  comes  your  first 
sight  of  a brown  smudge  on  the  slope  of  the  moun- 
tains— the  village  of  Escorial;  and  drawing  nearer 
you  see  rising  out  of  it  the  drab  faqade,  regular  as  a 
barrack  wall,  with  which  the  Royal  Convent  and 
Palace  of  Saint  Lawrence  fronts  the  desert  of  Spain. 
As  you  approach  it  grows  larger  and  larger,  like 
something  meeting  you  in  a dream ; but  it  is  not  until 
you  have  spent  hours  and  even  days  in  exploring 
courts  and  chambers  like  the  cells  of  a honeycomb 
in  their  order  and  multitude,  that  a true  sense  of  its 
dignity  and  significance  is  born  in  you. 

When  Philip  II.  built  the  Escorial  he  intended  it 
to  express  all  that  can  be  comprised  in  a divinely- 
appointed  kingship.  And  indeed  it  is  the  most  Royal 
thing  in  Spain.  Within  its  vast  parallelogram  are 
contained  a convent,  a college,  a Royal  palace,  and  a 
church  comparable  in  majestic  nobility  to  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  beneath  whose  high  altar  is  the  mausoleum 
or  pantheon  where  the  kings  and  queens  of  Spain, 
after  their  brief  day,  sleep  through  the  long  night  of 
death.  The  Escorial  still  contains,  in  spite  of  many 
depredations,  treasures  of  every  kind  : treasures  of 
painting,  of  fabric,  of  sculpture,  of  books  and  illu- 
minated manuscripts,  of  which  there  is  not  even  a 
catalogue  in  existence.  But  the  Escorial  itself  is 
more  wonderful  than  anything  it  contains  or  repre- 
sents ; and  the  better  you  know  it  the  more  it  haunts 
you  with  its  sphinx-like  inscrutability.  It  seems  too 
great  and  austere  to  be  made  for  man ; and  the  aver- 
age visitor,  anxious  to  be  impressed,  is  too  often 
chilled  and  confounded  by  its  stony  magnificence. 
The  little  town  that  has  grown  up  round  it  tries  to  be 
gay,  and  with  fountains  and  trees  and  gardens  to 
meet  the  needs  of  average  human  nature.  It  is  of  no 
use  : the  vast  pile  seems  to  send  forth  sentence  upon 
all  joy  or  amusement — a petrified  prayer  or  a curse, 
according  as  you  see  it  under  sunny  or  snowy  skies. 
No  movement  can  animate  it;  and  the  priests  of  the 
seminary  and  the  boys  playing  under  the  shadow  of 
its  walls  slip  in  and  out  like  mice  at  the  foot  of  a 
hayrick.  It  wears  a different  aspect  in  summer,  of 
course,  when  the  sierra  is  scorched  with  heat ; but 
itself  changes  not  from  season  to  season,  although  I 
think  that  a winter  day  best  suits  its  genius,  with  the 
snow  behind  it  and  the  sunshine  in  front  lighting  one 
of  the  noblest,  although  most  savage,  landscapes  in 
the  world;  or  a winter  night,  when  the  air  is  strict 
with  frost,  and  the  solemn,  immense  rectangle  blots 
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out  part  of  a heaven  white  with  stars,  and  yet  is  1 
whiter  even  than  they. 

There  is  an  infinite  source  of  calm  and  serenity  in 
an  accomplished  work  like  this.  If  small  things 
fretted  you,  the  very  memory  of  the  Kings  of  Judah 
— those  six  colossal  figures  each  carved  out  of  a single 
block  of  stone  that  surmount  the  west  entrance  to  the 
church— should  surely  be  a physic  for  your  troubles. 
Up  there  among  the  lines,  hard  and  straight  against 
the  blue  sky,  of  pediment  and  pillar  and  architrave, 
they  seem  to  be  singing  in  solemn  chorus  the  beauty 
not  only  of  sculptured  stone,  but  of  things  even  more 
enduring  than  the  stone  that  records  them.  If  you 
are  cast  down  by  imperfection  and  failure,  the  marble 
Christ  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  is  there  to  remind  you 
that  perfection  is  attainable  by  man.  And  if,  in  your 
frailty,  you  weary  of  grandeur  and  nobility,  there  is 
the  Garden  of  the  Evangelists  for  you  to  walk  in — 
a little  garden,  aromatic  with  the  box  out  of  which 
it  is  wrought,  and  furnished  with  Monegro’s  lovely 
fountains  and  statues.  Even  in  January,  the  wonder 
of  this  mountain  climate  is  apparent.  In  the  shade 
of  a buttress,  searched  by  a shrivelling  wind,  you  are 
in  mid-winter;  but  with  a step  into  the  sunshine  and 
shelter  you  walk  into  the  fragrance  and  warmth  of 
eternal  spring. 

The  bleakness  and  bareness  of  the  Escorial  have 
been  called  some  very  hard  names,  and  Ford,  who 
hated  it,  has  set  a fashion  almost  of  deriding  it. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unjust.  Dreary  it  may  be,  but 
it  is  dreariness  on  a grand  scale,  as  the  Pagan  con- 
ceptions of  death  and  time  are  dreary.  It  truly  ex- 
presses the  sombre  and  fanatical  spirit  of  its  founder, 
who,  whatever  his  faults,  was  no  palterer  among  little 
things.  Inspired  by  a spiritual  impulse  too  frigid  to 
be  called  an  emotion,  it  is  purely  Pagan  in  its  mes- 
sage. No  greater  architectural  contrast  could  be 
found  than  that  of  the  Escorial  with  the  west  front  of 
Wells  Cathedral.  Both  are  monuments  to  a faith  in 
eternity ; but  what  an  eternity  is  this  which  stares  in 
ashen  rigidity  across  the  sea  of  Time,  seeing  and 
hoping  for  nothing,  compared  with  that  joyful  sculp- 
ture of  the  resurrection  at  Wells,  where  the  dead  seem 
to  be  bursting  open  their  tombs  in  a rapture  of  life, 
to  greet  the  spring  and  the  eternal  morning  ! 

But  there  stands  the  Escorial,  complete  and  suffi- 
cient in  itself,  looking,  after  three  and  a half  cen- 
turies, as  though  it  had  been  built  yesterday,  and  the 
last  mason  might  still  be  met  in  the  plaza  blowing  on 
hands  still  chilly  from  the  cold  steel ; and  will  so 
stand,  I suppose,  for  thousands  of  years,  a thing 
almost  entirely  useless  (because  we  do  not  know  how 
to  use  it),  and  yet  perfectly  grand — a monument  to 
many  things  that  in  their  due  time  and  order  will  be 
forgotten,  and  to  other  things  that  need  no  monument 
while  thought  endures — the  whistling  flight  of  time 
into  eternity,  the  leaf-like  passing  of  the  generations, 
and  man’s  enduring  passion  to  give  expression  to  the 
best  he  knows  and  to  build  a temple  for  what  he 
worships. 


SCANDAL  ABOUT  THE  DEAD 
By  James  Agate 

TO  the  dramatist  the  chief  danger  of  the  histori- 
cal play  lies  in  the  undermining  of  invention. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  dramatist’s  affair,  and  I 
shall  content  myself  with  a note  of  warning.  The 
danger  to  the  spectator  lies  in  the  violence  to  known 
character  and  the  descent  to  anecdotage.  Worst 
peril  of  allL  in  the  theatre,  is  the  risk  of  boredom. 
The  historical  play  must  necessarily  labour  an  issue 
already  known  to  the  spectator  or  contradict  that 
knowledge.  Both  processes  are  dull,  the  fabrication 
often  the  duller  of  the  two.  It  may  be  laid  down  that 
the  only  historical  plays  of  value  are  those  in  which 
the  history  does  not  count.  I must  leave  it  to  Miss 
Clemence  Dane  to  decide  whether  it  was  worth  while 


to  descend  from  high  and  urgent  present-day  inven- 
tions to  pretty  fibbing  about  a great  Englishman  long 
since  dead.  She  need  offer  no  apology  for  violence 
done  to  Shakespeare.  He  was  in  no  way  concerned 
in  the  play  of  that  name  at  the  Shaftesbury  Theatre. 
Nor  was  Byron  deeply  involved  in  ‘ The  Pilgrim  of 
Eternity,’  Mr.  K.  K.  Ardaschir’s  detective  story  at 
the  Duke  of  York’s.  Both  authors  owe  me,  the  spec- 
tator, an  apology.  Both  plays  raked  for  anecdotage 
among  dead  men’s  bones.  The  one  “ invented,”  the 
other  pretended  to  truth.  Both  were  immitigably 
dull.  The  authors  took  their  characters  ready-made 
and  measured  them  for  suits  of  incident.  Essentially, 
these  plays  were  reach-me-downs.  Whereas  the  his- 
torical dramatist,  properly  so-called,  takes  incident 
from  its  shelf  and  with  it  clothes  the  imagination.  So 
Shakespeare  re-creates  Plenry  V.,  so  Mr.  Shaw 
Caesar.  These  plays  are  good  because  their  authors, 
having  taken  the  measure  of  their  men,  stand  up  to 
them  intellectually.  Men  of  thought,  they  are  of  the 
stature  of  their  men  of  action.  We  are  not  conscious 
of  little  minds  babbling  about  the  big  ones ; we  do  not 
feel  discrepancy.  Miss  Dane  purposed  to  suggest 
“ the  nature  of  the  experiences  which  went  to  the 
development  of  Shakespeare’s  genius,”  and  with  this 
end  hung  a pot-house  story  on  the  great  name.  But 
to  develop  genius  on  the  stage  you  must  first  of  all 
exhibit  it;  it  is  not  enough  to  write,  even  exquisitely, 
round  it.  Alas  that  the  only  genius  to  which  she 
gave  scope  was  that  of  Mr.  Clarkson  ! Shakespeare’s 
famous  dome  was  the  best  of  wiggery. 

It  is  to  be  maintained  that  character  and  not  inci- 
dent is  the  proper  business  of  the  playwright, 
although  Lessing  appears  to  have  held  the  contrary 
view.  “ The  dramatist  should  refrain  from  using 
historical  names,  and  rather  credit  totally  unknown 
personages  with  well-known  facts  than  invent  charac- 
ters to  well-known  personages.  The  one  mode  en- 
larges our  knowledge,  or  seems  to  enlarge  it,  and  is 
thus  agreeable;  the  other  contradicts  the  knowledge 
that  we  already  possess,  and  is  thus  unpleasant.”  In 
other  words,  it  is  permissible  to  put  the  siege  of  Troy 
upon  the  stage  so  long  as  you  do  not  mention  Aga- 
memnon. AEsehylus,  we  may  imagine,  would  have 
dissented  with  some  vigour.  The  contradiction  is 
probably  more  apparent  than  real.  What  Lessing 
probably  meant  is  that  the  dramatist  should  avoid 
inventing  attributes  to  personages  whose  characters 
are  well-known  to  us  in  the  minutest  particular.  He 
should  avoid  such  heroes  as  Napoleon,  William 
Hohenzollern,  Abraham  Lincoln.  (You  knew, 
reader,  that  he  could  not  long  be  left  out  of  it).  I 
agree  that  anecdotes  in  the  guise  of  plays  are  indefen- 
sible. Idealized,  great  figures  make  the  best  of  pegs 
for  principles,  even  for  bad  principles.  So  Shake- 
speare uses  Henry  for  Valour,  so  Mr.  Shaw  makes 
Caasar  a symbol  of  Expedience  or  Greatness  after  the 
manner  of  Jonathan  Wild,  so  Lincoln  stands  for  . . . 
I need  not  labour  what.  I imagine  that  if  Goethe 
had  woven  his  philosophy  round  Shakespeare  instead 
of  Faust,  Lessing  would  have  been  satisfied.  But 
then  Goethe  would  have  tackled  the  poet  spiritually. 
There  is  a natural  body  and  there  is  a spiritual  body. 
That  which,  in  great  men,  belongs  to  the  ages  is  the 
spiritual  body.  To  enquire  after  the  physical  pecu- 
liarities is  more  than  a violation ; it  is  beside  the 
point.  That  which  concerns  us  in  Shakespeare  is  not 
the  colour  of  his  hair  but  of  his  verse,  not  the  quality 
of  his  mistresses  but  of  his  thoughts.  I do  not  easily 
distinguish  between  the  old  essayist’s  desire  “ to 
behold  bodily  those  authors  in  whom  there  is  some- 
thing curious  apart  from  their  writings,”  and  that 
unholy  curiosity  which  prompted  the  watcher  by  the 
body  of  Byron  to  uncover  the  lame  foot. 

I should  not  think  4 Will  Shakespeare  ’ a good  play 
even  if  Miss  Dane  could  prove  that  its  hero  was 
deceived  by  Anne  Hathaway  as  Jude  was  deceived  by 
Arabella,  that  he  was  enamoured  of  Mary  Fitton  and 
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slew  Marlowe.  I should  not  think  it  a better  play  if 
she  had  made  him  a faithful  husband  and  his  friend’s 
shield.  ihese  things  do  not  matter.  My  complaint 
is  that  her  Shakespeare  shows  no  intellectual  great- 
ness. He,  and  indeed  all  the  characters,  talk  poetic- 
ally enough.  There  are  pretty  phrases  about 
“ pinched  violets  and  the  wrack  of  spring  ” (Cf.  Per- 
dita).  To  die  is  to  be  “ winter-nipped  like  flies  ” 
(“  Winter’s  ragged  hand  ”).  Sometimes  we  find  him 
anti-Shakespearean.  When  he  embraces  Mary  he 
talks  about  “ Holding  each  other  in  a little  room 
Like  two  souls  within  one  grave.”  This  is  Shake- 
speare a rebours.  His  lovers  do  not,  in  their  hey- 
day, talk  of  graves;  it  is  the  grave  which  prates  of 
passion.  The  abhorred  monster  has  his  paramour. 
And  when,  at  the  end,  the  poet  envisages  his  glories 
to  come,  he  is  content  with  a royal  gesture — he  orders 
Elizabeth  out  of  the  room.  But  there  is  nothing 
royal  in  his  mind,  no  hint  of 

I will  do  such  things — 

What  they  are,  yet  I know  not ; but  they  shall  be 

The  terrors  of  the  earth. 

At  this  point  Miss  Dane’s  imagination  utterly 
deserted  her.  Elizabeth,  on  the  other  hand,  is  con- 
ceived with  dignity;  her  tirade  is  poetry  in  the  high, 
heroic  vein.  We  think  of  this  Queen  in  terms  of 
England  and  not  of  Mr.  Chamberlin’s  or  anybody 
else’s  monograph.  Miss  Haidee  Wright,  whose 
intentions  were  manifest  and  admirable,  was  physic- 
ally too  slight  for  the  part  and  her  voice  insufficiently 
strong.  She  sought  to  replace  spacious  majesty  with 
something  taut  and  vibrant,  and  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  if  the  Queen  did  not  leave  her  throne.  The 
part  needed  that  magnificent  sweep  of  the  stage 
which  Miss  Genevieve  Ward  would  have  given,  rather 
than  Miss  Wright’s  Dresden-china  quality.  No  actor 
should  be  asked  to  impersonate  Shakespeare. 

Mr.  Ardaschir  did  at  least  try  to  convey  something 
of  the  spirit  of  his  poet.  “ The  lame  lion  limps  on  to 
liberty  ” bespeaks  the  poseur , but  such  indeed  was 
Byron.  The  fact  that  I do  not  happen  to  care  for 
Byron’s  poetry  does  not  make  me  any  more  lenient 
towards  a travesty  of  the  poet.  He  is  involved  in 
this  play  in  an  imbroglio  with  the  Italian  C.I.D., 
worthy  of  the  novels  of  Mr.  Guy  Boothby.  What 
should  we  think  if  that  distinguished  foreigner, 
Signor  D’Annunzio,  were  to  invade  our  shores  on 
behalf  of  Sinn  Fein,  stump  Hyde  Park,  hold  up  the 
Bishop  of  London,  and  debauch  our  daughters?  Yet 
that  is  exactly  what  this  Byron  does.  Mr.  Cowley 
Wright  bears  himself  well  and  uses  his  fine  voice 
finely,  and  Miss  Yvonne  Arnaud’s  Countess  Guiccioli 
is  an  example  of  the  ewig  weibliche  after  Goethe’s 
own  heart.  But  the  chief  triumph  of  the  evening 
again  belonged  to  that  artist  whom  Sarah  Bernhardt 
has  addressed  as  “ Cher  Maitre.”  Mr.  Clarkson  and 
some  good  scenery  away,  both  productions  would 
have  been,  in  the  theatre,  deserts  of  unrelieved 
dullness. 


STRAUSS  AFTER  TEN  YEARS 
By  Francis  Toye 

£ | IN  HELDENLEBEN,’  certainly  the  most  am- 
rH  bitious  and  perhaps  the  most  successful  of 
^Richard  Strauss’s  tone-poems,  has  been  played 
three  times  in  London  in  the  space  of  about  a month. 
Last  Saturday  Sir  Henry  Wood  and  his  admirably 
drilled  orchestra  gave  by  far  the  best  performance  of 
it.  Nearly  ten  years,  I think,  have  run  since  we  last 
heard  ‘Ein  Heldenleben,’  so  that  Strauss’s  music  comes 
about  as  a novelty  to  many  people.  In  any  case  a flood 
of  water  has  passed  under  the  musical  bridge  during 
that  time.  Discords  that  shocked  our  ears  a decade 
ago  have  become  commonplaces;  orchestral  effects  that 
were  then  revolutionary  are  now  a matter  of  course. 
Strauss,  essentially  a romantic,  is  become  outmoded  in 


the  eyes  of  the  advance  guard  of  French  and  English 
dilettanti,  who  would  banish  romantic  emotion  from 
music.  His  stage  thunder  has  been  stolen  and  per- 
fected by  Stravinski.  In  short  the  succds  de  scandale 
that  he  undoubtedly  enjoyed,  has  fizzled  out.  What 
remains?  According  to  most  of  the  critics — nothing, 
except  a grudgingly  admitted  talent  for  realism.  I do 
not  agree. 

As  a matter  of  fact  ‘ Ein  Heldenleben  ’ is  not  strictly 
speaking  realistic  music  at  all.  People  talk  of  the 
‘ Antagonists  ’ themes  and  the  ‘ Battle  ’ section  as 
realistic,  but  they  are  not.  They  are,  in  the  one  case, 
satirical  and  snarling;  in  the  other,  purposefully  harsh 
and  discordant.  But  the  conception  is  intellectual, 
not  realistic.  The  hero’s  view  of  his  enemies  is  trans- 
lated into  music  in  the  same  manner  as  is  his  contest 
with  them.  In  fact  we  are  asked  to  take  for  granted 
an  association  of  literary  ideas.  The  whole  unity  of 
the  tone-poem  rests  on  an  intellectual  basis.  Themes 
are  stated,  blended  and  modified  to  express  certain 
concepts.  Unless  the  audience  knows  not  only  the 
meanings  of  the  themes  beforehand,  but  the  procedure 
adopted  in  their  treatment,  these  concepts  remain  un- 
intelligible. The  commentators  have  doubtless  read 
into  the  score  far  more  than  the  composer  intended. 
Strauss  is  after  all  a musician,  and  no  musician  ever 
forgets  that  music  is  intended  primarily  to  be  heard. 
Now  many  of  the  themes  when  in  a subsidiary  position 
cannot  be  heard  at  all.  It  is  difficult  to  identify  them 
even  if  the  music  be  followed  with  a score.  But  the 
general  sense  is  clear  enough.  Once  the  principal 
themes  are  firmly  fixed  in  the  memory  and  the  meanings 
of  the  six  sections  into  which  the  work  is  divided  have 
been  understood,  any  listener  can  follow  the  emotional 
intentions  of  the  composer. 

For  these  intentions  are  primarily  emotional,  highly 
romantic  even,  albeit  presented  through  the  medium 
of  an  essentially  intellectual  technique.  It  is  interest- 
ing, for  instance,  to  compare  Strauss’s  use  of  the  pedal 
point  with  that  of  the  Russian  composers.  Strauss, 
like  most  Germans,  uses  the  pedal  to  work  up  a great 
emotional  climax.  In  the  process  of  working  up  he 
uses  themes  and  fragments  of  themes  that  may  or  may 
not  have  an  intellectual  significance,  but  his  main  pur- 
pose remains  clearly  emotional.  The  Russians  use  the 
pedal  for  purely  rhythmical  purposes,  taking  one  figure 
and  working  it  to  the  nth  degree  through  a succes- 
sion of  harmonies.  The  difference  is  very  striking 
after  our  long  separation — I will  not  write  divorce — 
from  modern  German  music.  Perhaps  owing  to  this 
enforced  abstinence  the  German  method  comes  as  a 
distinct  relief. 

For  myself  I must  admit  that  ‘ Heldenleben  ’ as  a 
whole  was  very  welcome.  German  composers  strike 
me  as  being  able  to  “ get  inside  ” their  music  better 
than  others.  I do  not  profess  to  explain  this.  It  is 
merely  a personal  feeling  that  may  or  may  not  be 
shared  by  other  people.  Strauss,  for  instance,  has  a 
perfect  mastery  of  his  medium.  His  form  is  admir- 
able. His  sense  of  discipline  and  of  contrast  is  obvi- 
ous. The  same  might  be  said  of  at  least  one  English, 
two  French,  and,  less  certainly,  one  Russian  composer. 
But  somehow  Strauss  seems  to  “ get  there  ” more  cer- 
tainly than  they  do'.  I suppose  it  is  the  effect  of  a 
great  tradition,  of  the  unseen  spirit  of  Beethoven, 
Mozart  and  Bach.  For  ‘ Heldenleben  ’ is  by  no  means 
a perfect  work.  The  thematic  material,  though  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  jigsaw-puzzle  kind  of  treatment 
that  makes  the  score  appear  so  marvellous  to  the  eye, 
is  very  poor  and  undistinguished.  When  the  horns, 
in  the  last  section  but  one,  shout  the  wonderful  ‘ Don 
Juan  ’ theme,  it  cuts  like  a razor  after  the  blunt  edges 
of  the  ‘ Hero  ’ motives.  And  the  sentimental  themes 
are  even  worse.  There  is  scarcely  a greater  bore  in 
music  than  ‘ The  Hero’s  Helpmate.’  Both  Elgar  and 
Vaughan-Williams  have  written  far  better  subjects. 
The  mystery  remains  why  the  tone-poem  as  a whole  is 
so  satisfactory. 
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AN  INSCRIPTION 
By  D.  S.  MacColl 

WHEN  I referred  the  other  day  to  the  epitaph 
of  the  “ Unknown  Warrior  ” in  West- 
minster Abbey  I was  not  aware  that  a new 
stone  and  inscription  had  been  prepared.  I propose  to 
consider  both  forms. 

The  superseded  version,  in  “ block  letter  ran  . 

A BRITISH  WARRIOR 
WHO  FELL 
IN  THE  GREAT  WAR 
1914-1918 


1 


FOR  KING 
AND  COUNTRY 


stone  rests  ”,  for  tautology  and  cacophony  mixed  Bie 
- many  multitudes  ” with  the  excessive  alliteration 
of  its  “ m’s  ” following  upon  “ commemorated. 
The  enumeration  of  those  present  belonged  rather  to 
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An,  un,  nown  of  11  An  Unknown  British  Warrior 
in  a still  earlier  version,  was  thus  avoided,  but 
“ Unknown  ” was  omitted,  and  that  has  become  the 
very  keyword  in  the  celebration.  The  scale  of  the 
formula  “ For  King  and  Country  ” was  wrong,  being 
larger  than  the  leading  words;  and  the  arabic  numerals 
were  both  mean  of  their  kind  and  not  the  kind 
for  monuments.  But  worse  than  those  defects  in 
form  were  defects  in  wording.  “ British  ” will  not 
do ; it  is  a sorry  compromise  for  the  noble  and  right 
word  “ English,”  adopted  to  meet  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  silly  people  among  my  countrymen;  if  Mr. 
de  Valera  has  his  way,  not  even  “ British  ” will 
suffice.  Nor  will  “ Warrior  ” do.  It  is  another 
compromise,  because  seamen  and  airmen  would  have 
been  discontented  with  the  natural  word  “ soldier,” 
to  stand  for  fighter  or  combatant.  But  if  these  are 
too  untechnical,  “ Warrior  ” is  too  literary,  and  the 
conjunction  11  British  Warrior  carries  the  mind 
inevitably  to  “ British  Warrior  Queen,”  which  is  all 
right  for  the  Icenian,  Catieuchlanian,  Coritanian, 
Trinobant,  but  not  for  Thomas  Atkins.  Moreover, 
“Warrior”  jingled  with  “War”  in  the  following 
phrase.  “For  King  and  Country  ” is  a fine  old 
service  formula,  but  not  wide  enough  for  this  War. 

If  the  earlier  inscription  was  faulty  in  all  these 
respects,  it  had  a negative  merit;  it  was  plain  and 
laconic,  not  florid  or  verbose,  and  such  a plain- 
ness and  brevity  sorted  well  with  the  taciturnity  and 
impersonality  of  the  celebration.  The  Abbey  has  all 
variety  of  inscriptions,  from  the  most  copious  to  the 
most  laconic ; of  the  laconic  notable  examples  are 
O rare  Ben  Jonson  and  Jane  Lister,  Dear  Childe. 
But  such  flowerings  in  a lonely  word  are  not  to  be 
commanded;  they  spring  from  a sudden  genius  of 
affection. 

The  new  inscription — which  is  here  reproduced — 
is  not  laconic ; it  includes  additional  matter,  some 
part  at  least  of  which  had  a good  claim  for  record. 
The  lettering  and  the  disposition  are  not  bad,  but 
rather  dull  and  crowded,  and  predominance  of  size  is 
given  to  the  words  “For  God,”  which  belong  to 
a subordinate  statement.  “ His  Majesty  King 
George  V.,”  as  chief  mourner,  distracts  the  eye  by 
equality  with  “ Of  a British  Warrior,  itself  defaced 
by  a preposition  taken  from  an  unnecessary  phrase. 

In  addition  to  these  vices  of  form  the  inscription 
has  nearly  all  others  that  are  possible.  The  English 
language,  it  is  fair  to  remember,  has  many  traps  for 
the  epigraphist.  Its  particles,  its  articles,  prepositions 
and  pronouns  in  lieu  of  inflections,  contrast  with  the 
mass  and  concision  that  Latin  offers  for  the  lapidary 
style;  nor  can  English  shift  its  words  with  the  same 
freedom  from  first  place  to  last,  and  effect  those 
sforzandos  which  are  like  the  rumble  of  a muffled 
drum.  Yet  there  are  degrees,  and  this  inscription  is 
verbose  without  being  sonorous  : it  is  cacophonous, 
it  is  pleonastic;  in  part  it  touches  the  journalistic,  in 
part  it  drops  from  prose  into  a jog-trot  of  verse. 
Awkward  liaisons  cannot  always  be  avoided,  but  for 
cacophony,  consider  the  first  line  : Benea th  this 
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BENEATH  THIS  STONE  RESTS  THE  BODY 

OF  A BRITISH  WARRIOR 

UNKNOWN  BY  NAME  OR  RANK 
BROUGHT  FROM  FRANCE  TO  LIE  AMONG 
THE  MOST  ILLUSTRIOUS  OF  THE  LAND 
AND  BURIED  HERE  ON  ARMISTICE  DAY 
II  NOV:  1920.  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF 

HIS  MAJESTY  KING  GEORGE  V 
HIS  MINISTERS  OF  STATE 
THE  CHIEFS  OF  HIS  FORCES 
AND  AVAST  CONCOURSE  OF  THE  NATION 

THUS  ARE  COMMEMORATED  THE  MANY 
MULTITUDES  WHO  DURING  THE  GREAT 
WAR  OF  1914-1918  GAVE  THE  MOST  THAT 
MAN  CAN  GIVE  LIFE  ITSELF 

FOR  GOD 

J FOR  KING  AND  COUNTRY 
> FOR  LOVED  ONES  HOME  AND  EMPIRE 
FOR  THE  SACRED  CAUSE  OF  JUSTICE  AND 
H THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  WORLD 

THEY  BURIED  HIM  AMONG  THE  KINGS  BECAUSE  HE 
HAD  DONE  COOD  TOWARD  GOD  AND  TOWARD 
X HIS  HOUSE 

X X IN  CHRIST  SHALL  ALL  BE  MADE  ALIVE  X 

next  day’s  newspaper,  than. to  the  slab;  the  mourners 
were  the  people  of  the  English  race — 

For  God,  for  King  and  Country, 

For  loved  ones,  home  and  Empire, 

For  the  sacred  cause  of  Justice  and  the  freedom  of  the  world 
are  three  verses,  and  a fourth  is  divided  from  them 
by  the  insertion  of  the  superfluous  gloss  life  itse  . 

As  for  the  content  of  those  verses,  “ God  ” is  out  of 
place,  because  that  word  sums  up  all  noble  motives, 
and  if  used  should  be  used  alone  : but  what  we  want 
here  is  a definition  of  the  proximate  aims  of  the  fighters, 
not  of  an  ultimate  sanction  which  might  have^been 
denied  by  many  of  the  brave  men  who  fought.  hor 
loved  ones,  home  and  Empire  ” is  like  a parody  o 
“ England,  home  and  beauty,”  and  in  its  concatena- 
tion calls  to  mind  “ L’hdtel  de  Portugal  et  de  1 Um- 
vers.”  “ Empire  ” is  new-fangled;  “ sacred  cause 
of  ” needless;  “ freedom  of  the  world  ” bigger  even 
than  the  aims  of  this  biggest  of  wars. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  no  one  man,  however  clumsy, 
could  have  brought  together  so  many  , faults  in  so 
short  a compass;  this  must  have  been  a joint  composi- 
tion; no  theory  save  multiple-authorship  will  account 
for  such  discrepancy  between  the  brains  available  and 

the  result.  , ^ , , . 

Having  criticised,  I may  be  thought  bound  to 
supply  an  alternative.  I will  not  pretend  to  do  tha  , 
but  it  may  be  possible  to  illustrate  how  some  of  the 
obstacles  might  be  turned.  Let  it  be  supposed  that 
all  the  matter  of  the  above  inscription  is  to  .be 
included,  and  one  other  relevant  fact,  the  foreign 
soil  in  which  the  nameless  body  was  laid,  contrasting 
with  “sands  . . dropt  from  the  ruined  sides  of 

Kings.”  Then  we  must  detach,  for  the  eye,  from  the 
total  inscription,  one  more  laconic.  “ British  and 
“ warrior  ” will  not  do  : we  must  get  along,  therefore, 
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without  a noun.  Further  still,  though  home  and  loved 
ones  may  have  been  in  the  foreground  for  individuals, 
the  causes  of  the  War  were  two  : first,  the  immemorial 
ranging  of  the  nation  against  any  tyranny  that 
threatens  Europe;  the  other  threat  was  to  our  own 
preservation.  The  exposition  of  motives  must  cover 
these  two  heads.  We  shall  therefore  have  something 
like  this,  pivoting  on  the  solitary  adjective  “Unknown.” 

HERE 

MIXED  WITH  THE  DUST  OF  KINGS 
AND  OF  FAMOUS  MEN 
IN  EARTH  BROUGHT  WITH  HIM 
FROM  THE  BATTLEFIELDS  OF  FRANCE 

LIES 

UNKNOWN 

WHETHER  OF  THE  SEA  LAND  OR  AIR 
FORCES  OF  THE  CROWN 

ONE 

WHO  FELL 
IN 

THE  GREAT  WAR 

MDCCCCXIV — MDCCCCXVIII 
FOR 

THE  LIBERTIES  OF  EUROPE 
AND  THE  SECURITY  OF  THIS  REALM 

If  mourners  are  to  be  mentioned  they  should  follow 
after  a space;  for  motto  I suggest : “ This  is  my  body 
broken  for  you.”  It  sums  up  the  associations  of  sacri- 
fice and  communion  that  have  gathered  about  the  cele- 
bration, rendering  it  a mystic  rite;  not  life  only  lost, 
but  identity,  so  that  one  who  may  have  been  the 
humblest  or  most  heroic,  the  most  timorous  or  most 
fearless  of  the  fighters,  has  become  No-man  or  Every- 
man, “ in  the  ecstasy  of  being  ever.  ” 

I think  “ Here  ” ought  to  be  enough,  without  the 
phrases  that  follow,  to  point  the  entrance  of  the 
Unknown  among  “the  famous  nations  of  the  dead,”  to 
sleep  with  princes  and  counsellors  in  the  royal  acre; 
but  there  is  room  for  debate  between  shorter  and  ampler. 
Surely  there  is  someone  among  us  who  could  chisel  the 
perfect  form.  The  present  inscription  mars  a finely 
imagined  and  singularly  moving  act. 


THE  HIGH-STEPPER 
By  Jehu 

HE  still  lingers,  dragging  in  his  wake  the  derelict 
dowagers  of  these  decadent  days.  He  is  be- 
come the  mockery  of  the  Park.  Yet  there  was 
a time  when  the  passion  for  “ something  to  drive  ” 
was  general.  It  was  one  of  the  gentlest  and  least 
harmful  of  hobby-horses  that  ever  lifted  leg.  It  was 
ever  mine.  “ That  which  excites  so  lively  and  lasting 
an  interest  in  itself,  even  though  it  should  not  be 
wisdom,  is  not  despicable  in  the  sight  of  reason  and 
humanity.”  But  I will  not  be  at  pains  to  defend  my 
passion.  As  the  old  playwright  said  : “ By  God,  ’tis 
good;  and  if  you  like’t,  you  may  ! ” 

I am  no  racing  man.  I would  give  all  your  layers 
and  takers  for  that  old  Yorkshire  farmer  who,  on  his 
death-bed,  raised  his  head  for  the  last  time  at  the 
sound  of  Ophelia,  the  great  Hackney  mare,  walking 
one-two-three-four  down  the  village  street.  “ A 
horse,”  say  you,  being  a poet,  “ is  only  a horse.”  But 
to  a horseman  a poet  is  only  a poet.  Your  horseman 
would  give  nothing  to'  have  talked  with  Shelley  : I 
would  give  half  I possess  to  have  seen  Ophelia  plain. 
“ He  who  has  done  a single  thing  that  others  never 
forget,  and  feel  ennobled  whenever  they  think  of,  need 
not  regret  his  having  been,  and  may  throw  aside  this 
fleshly  coil,  like  any  other  worn-out  part,  grateful  and 
contented.”  So  Stevenson.  Why,  then,  should  not 
the  horseman  die  content  who  has  bred  an  immortal 
mare  ? 

It  may  be  nothing  to  you  how  the  great  Ophelia  was 
bred,  who,  as  they  say,  she  was  by.  But  will  you 
swear  that  you  always  know  whom  the  novels  you 
read  are  by?  I know  nothing  more  pitiably  foolish 
than  the  pictures  in  the  illustrated  papers  of  our  aris- 


tocracy on  horseback.  ‘ The  Duchess  of  Euston  at  the 
Wiltesden  Meet,’  with  all  that  matters — the  front  and 
quarters  of  her  mount — cut  off  before  and  behind  the 
saddle.  Who  cares  whether  her  Grace  is  deep  through 
the  heart,  well  ribbed-up  and  stands  on  short  legs,  is 
quiet  in  all  traffic,  sound  in  wind  and  limb,  no  day  too 
long?  Her  quality  is  taken  for  granted;  in  all  fairness 
let  the  horse  speak  for  himself. 

What  a piece  of  work  is  a horse  ! How  noble  in 
reason  ! How  infinite  in  faculty  ! In  form  and  mov- 
ing how  express  and  admirable  ! In  action  how  like 
an  angel  ! In  apprehension  how  like  a man  ! The 
beauty  of  the  world  ! The  paragon  of  animals  ! Never 
was  there  a more  erroneous  conception  than  that  the 
good  fellow,  the  horse,  occasions  the  worst  in  man. 
Rather  does  he  bring  out  all  that  doing  and  daring,  the 
willingness  to  take  risks,  to  speculate  and  to  deal, 
which  an  eminent  store-keeper  has  declared  to  be  man’s 
vocation  on  earth.  The  Englishman,  this  shop-man 
complains,  is  too  apt  to  throw  over  in  favour  of  his 
games  that  pursuit  of  business  which  is  the  greatest 
game  of  all.  But  here  he  forgets  the  horse-dealer, 
with  whom  trade  is  the  ruling  passion,  not  only  of  a 
death-bed,  but  of  a lifetime.  The  horse-dealer  does 
not  breathe  who  lacks  the  fervour  of  the  disciple,  the 
obstinacy  of  the  fanatic,  the  ecstasy  of  the  martyr.  His 
soul  is  a fire  that  dieth  not.  For  him  the  Persian  in- 
vented the  motto  “The  Buyer  hath  Need  of  a Thousand 
Eyes,  the  Seller  but  One.”  They  were  money-changers 
and  not  swoppers  of  horses  who;  on  that  Jewish  morn- 
ing submitted  to  the  upsetting  of  their  tables.  “ I’ve 
been  had  many  a time,  and  I’ve  had  a few  in  my  time, 
but  when  it’s  all  reckoned  up  I’ve  had  the  best  end  of 
the  deal,”  is  a form  of  repentance  which  likes  me. 

Selling  horses  calls  for  the  art  which  in  many  a 
powerful  column  has  been  claimed  for  the  selling  of 
boots.  The  style  may  be  the  style  of  Callisthenes  but 
the  voice  is  the  voice  of  Self  ridge.  Now  the  selling  of 
boots,  suit-cases,  and  motor-cars  calls  not  for  art  but 
for  the  diplomacy  of  the  counter.  The  things  are  dead 
matter  turned  out  at  so  much  a thousand.  The  only 
, factory  in  which  the  horse  is  turned  out  is  God’s.  Your 
super-storeman  will  say  : “ Granted  that  boots  and  suit- 
cases and  motor-cars  are  machine-made  and  liker  than 
peas  in  a pod,  the  art  of  salesmanship  consists  in  get- 
ting the  consumer  to  consume  at  my  establishment.” 
By  which  he  means  that  his  salesmen  are  pleasanter 
and  better-mannered,  the  knife-edge  in  their  trousers 
more  sharply  defined,  their  hair  and  nails  more  highly 
polished,  than  at  the  establishment  down  the  street. 
We  must  make  an  emendation.  God  created  man  in 
His  image  that  he  might  stand  behind  a counter.  The 
standard  by  which  a motor-car  is  appraised  is  a mathe- 
matical one. 

Power  of  Cylinders 

x Durability  = Price 

Petrol  Consumption 

Not  even  the  dapper  little  gentlemen  who  foist  these 
soulless  things  upon  you  will  dissent  from  such  a pro- 
position. But  the  horseman  does  not  exist  who  will 
estimate  his  horse  in  terms  of 

Haulage  capacity 

x Length  of  days  = Value 

Cost  of  Keep 

One  car  is  as  good  as  another  if  it  will  do  the  same 
thing  for  the  same  length  of  time  at  the  same  cost.  The 
test  for  beauty  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  big  gain, 
the  aeroplane,  or  any  other  engine  for  the  destruction 
of  man — the  test  of  efficiency.  Whereas  the  horse  will 
answer,  thank  God,  to  every  other  test  under  heaven. 
Who  that  owns  a car  can  spend  an  evening  with  it  in 
its  stable  without  butchery,  and  a whole  ritual  of  evis- 
ceration reminiscent  of  fourteenth-century  Messes 
Noires?  You  cannot  commune  with  ironmongery 
without  taking  it  to  pieces.  Whereas  you  can  talk  to 
your  nag  in  kindness,  and  even  gather  something  of 
his  replies.  “ He  who  has  seen  tree-tops  bend  before 
the  wind  or  a horse  move,  knows  all  that  there  is  to  be 
known  of  the  art  of  dancing,”  says  an  old  writer  upon 
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aesthetics.  The  gleanings  of  him  who  has  spent  hours 
by  the  road-side  with  a broken  axle  do  not  go  beyond 
immobility.  But  the  whole  case  for  beauty  in  the  car 
is  given  away  by  its  proper  advocates.  What  pane- 
gyrist of  mechanical  traction  is  there  who,  after  a pic- 
ture of  the  road  gleaming  white  in  the  moonlight,  will 
refrain  from,  saying  that  the  driver  “ opened  out  her. 
throttle  and  felt  the  car  bound  beneath  him:  like  a live 
thing  ” ? Whereas  the  horse  is  a live  thing.  . . 

The  value  of  a motor-car  may  be  determined  by  a 
computation  of  the  cost  of  production  plus  the  margin 
of  profit  current  in  the  trade.  Roughly  it  is  worth  a 
thousand  pounds  or  it  is  not.  If  it  be  worth  a 

thousand  pounds  you  will  get  that  sum  for  it,  and  I, 
who  know  less  about  a car  than  Mr.  Harry  Tate’s  as- 
sistant, will,  after  a visit  to  a shop  assistant’s  tailor 
and  three  weeks’  tuition  in  the  art  of  “ approaching  ” 
customers,  sell  as  many  as  the  next  fellow.  _ You  can 
sell  a car  on  paper,  by  specification,  before  it  is  made. 
Twenty  thousand  young  sprigs  there  are  who,  were 
they  driven  to  earn  their  own  living,  would  take  to  sell- 
ing Rolls-Royces  as  easily  as  Jews  to  money-lending. 
They  have  only  to  stare  through  the  shop  windows  of 
Bond  Street  from  the  other  side.  But  give  them  a 
poor  horse,  worth  a thousand  when  he  is  fit,  and  ask 
them-  to  get  that  sum  for  him.!  For  the  value  of  a 
horse  is  not  determined  by  the  supply  and  demand  rul- 
ing in  the  trade,  so  much  as  by  what  you  can  persuade 
the  customer  to  think  of  him:  as  an  individual.  This  is 
the  selling  which  is  an  art. 

We  may  be  sure  that  in  Heaven  the  clatter  of  four 
hoofs  is  a more  welcome  sound  than  the  roar  of  a 
thousand  cylinders. 

Correspondence 

A REWARD  TO  IDEALISM 
(From  Our  French  Correspondent) 

MANATOLE  FRANCE  has  just  been  awarded 
the  Nobel  prize  and  the  cheque  may  already 
• have  been  cashed  at  his  bank. 

What  do  people  get  the  Nobel  prize  for?  For  their 
idealism,  and  it  certainly  is  a noble  idea  to  reward 
people  for  their  idealism.  But  we  should  not  be  in  too 
great  a hurry  to  imagine  that  the  Nobel  prize  is  given 
to-  people  who  live  an  ideal  life,  or  live  up  to  an  ideal, 
or  generally  seem-  to  embody  an  ideal  of  some  kind. 
This  is  what  the  modest  language  of  the  past  used  to 
call  a good  life;  and  a much  humbler  premium-  than  the 
Nobel  prize  is  given  to  that  kind  of  excellence.  Strange 
to  say,  it  is  a French  prize,  called  the  Prix  Monthyon, 
and  for  a hundred  and  fifty  years  it  has  been  the  re- 
ward of  servants  who  stick  to  their  masters  when  they 
have  lost  their  money,  of  eldest  sisters — they  are  never 
brothers — who  take  care  of  eight  or  nine  born  after 
them-,  of  queer  old  nuns  who  co-ax  or  frighten  money 
out  of  rich  people  and  keep  up  an  orphanage,  some- 
times, I am-  glad  to  say,  of  some  heroic  cat  lover. 

Nobody  ever  thought  of  awarding  a Prix  Monthyon 
to-  M.  Anatole-  France.  He  did  indeed  do  two  rather 
daring  things  in  his  life.  He  insisted  on  enlisting  in 
1915,  at  the  age  of  seventy -one,  and  in  1920,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six,  he  took  to  an  even  more  reckless 
course  by  marrying  some  lady.  But  in  the  first  in- 
stance he  knew  that  he  would  not  go  far  beyond  his 
military  novitiate  and  stood  a better  chance  of  being 
given  a little  wooden  gun  at  Christmas  than  of  being 
sent  to  face  machine  guns  at  the  front;  and  in  the 
second  instance  he  must  have  had  novitiate  enough  to 
realise  that  the  novelty  of  being  married  could  not  last 
very  long. 

Of  course  he  is  a Socialist  whom-  long-haired  Syndi- 
calists call  le  camarade  Anatole  to  the  wonder  of  real 
union  men  in  the  pit,  and  recently  he  has  even  been 
converted  to  Communism  by  M.  Rappoport;  every  now 
and  then  he  is  reported  to  have  addressed  an  audience 
on  behalf  of  some  Soviet  organization,  and  my  imagina- 
tion shows  him-  to  me  as  I saw  him-  almost  twenty 


years  ago  on  a platform  of  that  kind.  M.  Anatole 
France  is  a delightful  writer,  and  if  one  is  patient 
enough  not  to  judge  him.  in  the  first  quarter  of  an 
hour  he  is  a brilliant  conversationalist,  and  might  even 
be  a good  one  had  he  not  to  talk  up  to  a reputation. 
But  le  camarade  Anatole  with  no  voice,  no  memory, 
and  no  pluck,  with  his  chief  asset — his  sixteenth  cen- 
tury face — hidden  behind  his  manuscript,  is  not  an  im- 
pressive orator.  The  moment  he  has  to  use  the 
language  of  to-day  to  discuss  questions  of  to-day  he  is 
apt  to  become  a little  ordinary,  with  short  flashes  of 
violence  in  no  way  recalling  his  exquisite  satire,  and  he 
looks  unpleasantly  like  an  actor  with  the  make-up 
almost  gone. 

No,  no,  M.  Anatole  France  is  at  his  best  and  most 
natural  in  his  perfect  museum  of  a house  in  the  Champs 
Elys^es  or  in  his  country  place  of  B&chellerie  near  the 
Loire;  and  his  idealism-  does  not  consist  in  setting  rich 
people  the  example  of  an  austere  life  but  in  showing 
poor  ignorant  people  the  kind  of  refined  artistic  life  he 
hopes  will  be  theirs  when  Socialism-  changes  the  whole 
world  into  Champs  Elys6es. 

I have  no  doubt  but  the  Swedish  Academy  in  whose 
gift  the  Nobel  prize  is,  thinks  very  much  in  the  same 
way.  Those  Scandinavians  have  a decided  taste  for 
brilliance,  wit  and  a light  touch,  and  I am  ready  to  bet 
that  Mr.  Shaw  will  get  the  Nobel  prize  long  before  Mr. 
Wells.  What  attracts  them  is  not  idealism  in  its 
purest  form,  viz.,  naked  truth  or  lean  self-sacrifice,  it  is 
idealism  dressed  up  for  Academicians,  and  what  they 
love  in  M.  Anatole  France  is  his  rare  talent  for  charm- 
ing symbols.  Like  all  moderns  they  would  rather  go 
for  advice  to  an  amusing  person,  and  they  regard 
Dumas,  Ibsen,  or  Bourget  as  quite  as  good  moralists 
as  Jeremy  Taylor. 

In  consequence,  and  if  we  want  to  enter  into-  the 
spirit  of  the  Swedish  Academy,  we  must  ask  ourselves 
ho-w  much  idealism  latent  in  M.  Anatole  France’s 
novels  is  worth  four  thousand  pounds. 

No  occupation  is  more  charming  than  browsing 
among  those  twenty  to  twenty-five  volumes  : wit  and 
sensibility  peer  on  every  page  from-  between  great 
masses,  of  erudition.  But  idealism?  Here  are  the 
Bergeret  books,  with  a background  of  Dreyfusist  con- 
viction which  undoubtedly  was  something  like  idealism-, 
but  also  a vast  deal  of  chaffing  at  the  expense  of  the 


army  which  the  septuagenarian  recruit  of  1915  must 
have  regretted.  Next  stands  1 Thais  and  Le  Lys 
Rouge  ’ : no  idealism-  there,  only  truth  of  a certain 
kind  which  may  not  always  be  indispensable.  The 
Jerome  Co-ignard  books  ? Most  elegant  pyrrhonism 
seasoned  with  much  the  same  stuff  that  fills  ‘ Thais,’ 
but  how  remote  from  Scandinavian  earnestness  ! ‘La  Vie 
de  Jeanne  d’Arc,’  ‘ L’lle  des  Pengouins  ’—knowledge, 
wit,  style,  but  who  can  help  remarking  that  the  author 
was  severely  rebuked  by  Andrew  Lang  for  writing  one 
book,  and  that  it  was  unfortunate  for  the  other  to 
come  out  such  a short  time  before  the  war?  ‘ Le 
Livre  de  Mon  Ami  ’ ? Exquisite,  all  the  charm-  that 
permeated  our  earliest  remembrances.  ‘ Crainque- 
b-ille  ’ ? Ah' ! here  I find  an  admixture  of  wisdom-  and 
pity  that  surely  is.  a form  of  idealism-;  but  how  many 
Crainqueb files  are  there  in  M.  France’s  works? 

Compared  to  Dickens,  compared  even  to  Voltaire, 


L,  A nutnlp1  T'rFinPP 


literary  ! A great  artist  as  much  as  you  like,  but  a 
very  occasional,  or  a very'  reticent  idealist.  No  apostle, 
no  missionary,  only  a perfect  dilettante,  a man  who 
alwavs  took  more  pleasure  in  the  way  things  were  ex- 
pressed than  in  the  things  themselves.  And  here  a 
picturesque  criticism  of  Anatole  France  by  his  friend 
Rodin  inevitably  recurs  to  our  memory.  Anatole,  sard 
the  stocky  robust  sculptor — no  doubt  remembering  the 
days  when  a dish  of  stewed  rabbit  was  his  Sunday  treat 
— Anatole  a la,  sauce,  mais  il  n’ a,  pas  le  lapin. 

Nothing  truer  was  ever  said,  or  in  simpler  language  : 
the  chief  merit  of  Anatole  France  lies  in  immense  know- 
ledge coupled  with  exquisite  handling.  No-  real  genius 
there,  nor  any  gr-eqt  warmth  of  heart  either. 
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My  private  belief  is  that  the  Swedish  Academy  has 
at  the  same  time  rewarded  a great  French  writer  and 
tried  to  put  the  clock  of  the  French  nation  back  to 
where  the  hands  stood  before  the  war,  when  French 
scepticism,  French  charm  and  French  unseriousness 
were  a joy  as  well  as  a scandal  to  graver  nations.  But 
clocks  of  that  kind  do  not  go  back,  they  only  go  round, 
and  it  will  take  some  time  before  the  revolution  is 
completed.  

Verse 

THE  GALE 

LAST  night  the  heavens  were  blown  about, 

Stars  were  guttering  in  the  height, 

The  moon  collapsed,  and  was  harried  out, 

And  an  old  owl,  debarred  from  flight, 

Would  have  shrieked  had  the  wind  not  been  so  cold, 
Chilling  her  rage,  stopping  her  breath, 

Filling  her  tree-trunk  nest  with  groans, 

Churchyard  rustlings,  whispered  death, 

0,r  seawaves  dragging  seamen’s  bones, 

Bones  that  would  ache  were  they  laid  in  graves. 

The  sheep  were  huddled  up  in  the  fold, 

Tottering  creatures,  half  asleep, 

Swaying  together,  their  cold  wits  muddled, 

Wondering  what  the  din  is  about 

In  the  world  without,  where  the  autumn  leaves 

With  blizzard  touch  fling-  past  unseen, 

Tapping  at  windows  under  the  eaves, 

While  the  wind  creeps  in  and  flutters  the  hair 
Of  the  sleeping  children.  Ah  ! Will  it  dare  . . ? 
They  sigh,  and  snuggle  their  heads  in  their  nightgown 
sleeves. 

The  wind  mutters  under  the  quilt,  and  dies. 

The  night  is  so  dark;  nobody  sees 
The  ruin,  the  flight  of  the  summer  green, 

Leaving  the  stark  and  shivering  trees 
To  loom  in  the  starbright  morning  skies, 

Bare  ! 

Richard  Church 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

A FALSE  ANALOGY 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR, — In  his  speech  at  the  Liverpool  Convention 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  expressed  his  deep  regret 
at  having  voted  against  the  grant  of  self-government 
to  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State.  In 
doing  this  he  was  very  right.  That  grant  was  a 
most  generous  concession  to  a brave  but  defeated 
enemy ; and,  if  that  enemy  was  capable  of  appreci- 
ating generosity,  was  calculated  as  nothing  else  could 
be  to  win  his  friendship  and  gratitude.  But  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain  cited  the  success  of  that  conces- 
sion as  a justification  and  a precedent  for  the  Govern- 
ment’s policy  of  granting  the  complete  government 
of  Ireland  to  the  Sinn  Feiners  now.  In  doing  this 
he  was  absolutely  wrong. 

In  the  first  place,  when  self-government  was 
granted  to  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State, 
these  enemies  had  made  complete  submission  to  us. 
They  had  for  eight  years  fought  us  bravely  in  the 
field ; and  had  at  last  to  admit  defeat  and  surrender 
their  arms.  We  had  them  completely  in  our  power; 
and  we  used  our  power  to  grant  them  practically  their 
old  independence.  It  was  a free  gift  : that  was  what 
made  it  so  generous  and  awoke  the  friendship  and 
gratitude  of  the  nobler  spirits  among  them.  But  we 
have  not  defeated  the  Sinn  Feiners.  On  the  contrary 
one  of  the  grounds  relied  upon  by  supporters  of  the 
Government  policy  is  that  hundreds  of  millions  of 
pounds  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  would 
be  necessary  to  subdue  them.  The  Sinn  Feiners  are 
not  taking  from  us  the  government  of  Ireland  as  a 
free  gift;  they  are  demanding  it  as  what  they  have 


won.  Why  they  should  feel  any  gratitude  or  friend- 
ship for  it  under  such  circumstances  is  hard  to  see. 
The  true  precedent  for  such  a settlement  is  not  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman’s Transvaal  settlement  after  the 
Peace  of  Pretoria,  but  Gladstone’s  Transvaal  settle- 
ment after  the  defeat  of  Majuba.  Mr.  Austen  Cham- 
berlain says  he  is  sure  if  his  father  were  living  he 
would  vote  for  the  proposed  Irish  settlement.  Very 
possibly  : he  voted  for  the  Gladstone  settlement.  By 
a strange  irony  he  was  the  minister  who  was  later  to 
direct  the  reconquest  of  the  Transvaal  : perhaps  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain  may  yet  be  the  minister  to  direct 
the  reconquest  of  Ireland. 

There  is  another  great  difference.  When  Campbell- 
Bannerman  granted  self-government  to  the  Transvaal 
and  the  Orange  Free  tSate,  he  did  not  try  to  deprive 
the  people  of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  of  any  of  the 
privileges  they  then  enjoyed.  It  was  obviously  desir- 
able that  all  these  colonies  should  have  one  supreme 
agreement  for  their  common  purposes ; but  the 
arrangement  of  this  was  left  to  themselves  to  settle. 
That  was  the  proposal  of  the  Government  of  Ireland 
Act  which  Ulster  somewhat  reluctantly  accepted. 
The  new  proposal  is  that  this  should  not  be  left  to 
any  future  amicable  arrangement  between  Northern 
and  Southern  Ireland,  but  be  settled  now.  A supreme 
Irish  Parliament  is  to  be  set  up  at  once  in  which 
Southern  Ireland  shall — under  the  direction  of  the 
gunmen — elect  a majority  over  Northern  Ireland  of 
something  like  three  to  one,  and  which  shall  control 
the  customs  excise  and  income  tax;  and  Ulster  is 
denounced  by  the  Government’s  supporters  as  a 
“ wrecker  ” because  she  does  not  see  her  way  at  pre- 
sent to  accept  this  proposal.  Not  only  so  : she  is 
called  on  to  make  a further  sacrifice.  She  is  as  much 
as  Middlesex  or  Midlothian  part  and  parcel  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  and  all  sons  of  hers  have  been  born 
with  the  right  of  being  represented  in  and  governed 
by  the  Imperial  Governnment  and  no  other  authority. 
In  the  hope  of  placating  the  Sinn  Feiners  it  is  now 
proposed  to  deprive  them  of  their  birthright.  I wonder 
what  the  men  of  Middlesex  or  Midlcjthian  would  say 
if  such  a proposal  were  put  before  them?  Yet,  be- 
cause the  Ulstermen  refuse  to  be  gently  but  firmly 
expelled  from  the  United  Kingdom,  they  are  abused 
by  every  Government  newspaper  in  it.  I venture  to 
affirm  that  no  nation  in  history  ever  before  made  or 
agreed  to  a proposal  to  expel  a million  of  its  loyalist 
citizens  except  at  the  dictation  of  a victorious  foe.  It 
is  not  strange,  therefore,  if  the  Sinn  Feiners  regard 
themselves  as  victors  dictating  terms  of  peace  to  a 
humbled  enemy. 

Ulster  denies  the  moral  right  of  the  rest  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  expel  her  from  it.  She  admits  its 
technical  right  to  do  so;  but  contends  that,  once  it  is 
expelled  and  Ulster  ceases  to  be  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  then  the  authority  over  her  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  comes  to  an  end. 
She  is  entitled  then  to  say  how  she  shall  be 
governed,  and  she  claims  absolutely  to  govern 
herself — to  be  a dominion,  that  is,  independent 
within  the  Empire ; and  if  she  joins  forces  with 
Southern  Ireland  to  do  so  of  her  own  free  will 
and  at  her  own  time.  As  this  will  not  satisfy  the  Sinn 
Feiners,  the  Government  Press  and  politicians  declare 
that  if  she  insists  on  it,  she  will  lose  the  sympathy  of 
England.  Under  the  cirumstances  she  can  centem- 
plate  that  loss  with  equanimity.  The  sympathy  which 
would  drive  her  by  persuasion,  abuse,  economic  pres- 
sure, and  ultimately — if  we  are  to  believe  some  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Government  policy — by  force  out  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  under  the  rule  of — let  us 
hope — reformed  rebels,  is  as  hard  to  distinguish  from 
treachery  as  is  the  settlement  with  the  Sinn  Feiners 
from  capitulation. 

Yours  etc., 

J.  A.  Strahan 


Athenaeum  Club,  S.  W. 
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CEZANNE  AND  THE  LONDON  GROUP. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR, — English  critics,  since  the  big  collision  in  1912, 
have  elected  to  divide  into  two  camps  : those  who  talk 
against  those  who  like  Cezanne  and  those  who  talk 
against  those  who  do  not  like  Cdzanne.  During  that 
decade  of  superheated  controversy  this  artist  has  re- 
maind  almost  unknown  in  our  country.  In  Continental, 
American,  Japanese  and  Russian  collections,  public 
and  private,  he  is  amply  represented.  In  Great 
Britain  there  are  about  five  minor  examples,  none  in 
galleries  open  to  the  public,  and  in  this  vacuum  the 
winds  from  both  quarters  contend  unceasingly.  To 
the  dozens  of  essayists  who  do  not  know  his  work 
except  through  reproductions,  he  retains  all  the  at- 
tractiveness of  an  ever  fresh  rumour  and  all  the  glamour 
of  an  unexploded  myth.  Some  extravagant  praise  of  a 
good  artist  is  always  tolerated  by  the  wise,  and  it  is 
less  boring  to  put  up  with  the  “ Nonsense  about 
Cezanne  ” than  with  the  “ Nonsense  about  the  Non- 
sense about  Cdzanne.”  Sane,  broadminded  students 
of  art  and  life  who  unravel  Einstein  and  collect  Max’s 
funny  sketches,  immediately  talk  silly  at  the  mention 
of  this  man’s  name.  If  such  powers  were  proof  of 
greatness,  Cdzanne  would  be  great  indeed.  But  of 
course  they  are  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  MacColl  obviously  keeps  in  touch  with  modern 
art  as  a whole.  Some  of  the  expressions  he  has  been 
using  when  writing  of  Cezanne,  of  any  young  English- 
man whom  Cdzanne  has  influenced,  and  of  laymen  with 
a taste  for  his  painting,  are  on  that  account  the  more 
important  and  the  more  to  be  wondered  at. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  in  your  columns,  Mr. 
MacColl,  true  to  his  calling  as  critic,  first  queers  the 
pitch  by  turning  on  his  brethren.  He  scoffs  at  the 
credulity  of  Mr.  Keynes,  celebrated  throughout  five 
continents  for  his  caution,  then  having  lost  his  temper 
with  Mr.  Clive  Bell  and  ridiculed  Mr.  Clutton  Brock, 
he  charges  the  worthy  Mr.  Fry  with  the  obsolete  sin 
of  witchcraft,  mocks  at  him  for  being  as  old  as  his 
tormentor,  drags  in  his  alleged  religion  in  connection 
with  drink  and  drugs  and  suggests  that  out  of  malice 
he  has  induced  the  members  of  the  London  Group  to 
paint  badly.  Then  the  more  talented  of  that  meek 
body  are  attacked  in  language  suited  to  the  Klu-Klux- 
Klan  and  retortured,  male  and  female,  on  the  rack. 
Then  suddenly  the  chastised  children  are  all  given  a 
spoonful  of  treacle,  with  brimstone  in  it.  “ That  the 
drugs  and  patent  medicines  are  losing  their  vogue  is  a 
cheering  symptom,  and  my  advice  to  the  investors  in 
youth  is  to  be  patient  and  keep  on  backing  them.” 

After  a week’s  well  merited  rest,  Mr.  MacColl  pro- 
duces his  cane  once  more.  Poor  Mr.  Porter  who  no 
doubt  had  thought  to  escape  by  not  exhibiting  at  the 
London  Group  is  torn  from  his  retreat  at  the  Indepen- 
dent Gallery.  At  last  Cdzanne’s  turn  comes.  “ It  is 
high  time  we  tackled  him,”  says  our  author.  We 
agreed.  But  turning  again  to  his  favourite  subjects 
he  inconsequentially  continues  “ I have  attempted  it 
once  (sic)  before;  but  discussion  with  Mr.  Fry  and 

Mr.  Bell  is  like  talking  to .”  Later  he  says, 

“ Cezanne  was  involved  in  painting  by  methods  which 
are  properly  those  of  sketching,  and  very  imperfectly 
qualified  for  that  desperate  business.”  Before  the 
living  model,  landscapes  and  flowers,  Cdzanne  was 
“ nervously  impotent  ” and  dismissed  trees  “ with  an 
angry  shorthand  gesture.”  The  master  is  allowed  “ a 
taste  ” for  broad  fat  patches  of  colour.  “ But  over 
the  shaping  of  those  patches  he  had  little  control.”  He 
had,  as  well  as  all  these  defects,  “ as  much  difficulty 
with  words  as  with  drawing.”  Then  comes  the  treacle 
compound  again.  Cdzanne  was  good  at  painting 
apples-  and  napkins,  which,  however,  are  monotonous; 
and  “ Cezanne  will  (sic)  have  his  niche  in  the  museums 
— and  at  Millbank,  let  us  hope  among  the  rest.”  Our 
attention  is  then  drawn  to‘  the  fact  that  Cezannes  are 
now'  very  expensive  but  in  1S90  were  sold  for  £16  each. 


Why  should  Mr.  MacColl  recommend  a great 
National  Gallery  to  purchase  at  a formidable  figure 
such  contemptible  painting?  If  Cdzanne  be  really 
worthless,  Mr.  MacColl  should  thank  Mr.  Aitken  for 
his  good  sense  in  refusing  the  works  of  the  quack  when 
recently  offered  free  of  charge  by  Miss  Davies.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  MacColl  cannot  agree  with  Mr. 
Aitken,  it  is  perhaps  a pity  that  he  and  his  Millbank 
colleagues  did  not  listen  to  Mr.  Fry  and  Mr.  Bell  many 
years  ago,  before  the  whole  world  outside  these  sleepy 
islands  had  grasped  his  significance  and  made  him  a 
rarity  too  costly  for  the  British  Treasury?  Or  have  the 
Trustees  been  searching  in  vain  since  1890  for  cheap 
Cezannes  depicting  apples  and  napkins? 

Yours  etc., 

R.  R.  Tatlock 

19,  Taviton  Street,  W.C.i. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 
SIR, — Last  Saturday  my  friend  Mr.  MacColl  referred 
to  a letter  of  mine  addressed  to  you  on  the  London 
Group  and  its  aims.  I in  no  way  admit,  as  he  avers, 
that  they  cannot  draw ; all  I say  is  that  their  interest 
in  form  is  emphasized  in  a particular  direction.  As  to 
his  remark  that  Einstein  was  anticipated  by  painters, 
if  Mr.  MacColl  will  refer  to  two  articles  in  the  July  and 
August  numbers  of  the  Burlington  Magazine  he  will 
find  the  subject  dealt  with  there.  Mr.  MacColl,  him- 
self a good  artist,  artist-like  has  in  another  direction 
anticipated  science,  for  is  not  his  division  of  painters 
into  Titans  and  Olympians  but  a graceful  expression  for 
the  Extrovert  and  Introvert  of  the  psycho-analysts? 

But  I must  joint  issue  with  him  when  he  says  that 
“ painting  by  the  limitations  of  its  nature  is  of  things 
seen,  so  we  must  ignore  ‘ unconscious  wishes  ’ and  deal 
with  what  we  see.”  This  does  not  go  deep  enough. 
The  chief  interest  of  painting  lies  in  its  interpretation  of. 
things  seen,  and  interpretation  connotes  mental  pro- 
cesses which  have  to  be  treated  in  a manner  more 
philosophic  than  one  of  mere  likes  and  dislikes.  Art 
cannot  be  divorced  from  its  environment  or,  really,  even 
from  polity ; it  is  one  branch  of  the  flow  of  life  and  the 
trend  of  that  flow  at  any  given  time  governs  all  types 
of  activity.  The  relationship  of  life  to  art  is  often  ob- 
scure enough  yet  subsists,  but  the  difficulty  which  con- 
fronts men  of  the  generation  to  which  Mr.  MacColl  and 
I belong  is  that  of  understanding  and  doing  justice  to 
the  problems  which  face  our  juniors  by  a quarter  of 
a century. 

Any  group  of  painters  which  shows  sensibility  to- 
wards life  conditions  is  to  my  thinking  of  more  hopeful 
promise  if  it  dare  revolt  and  dare  experiment — as  Mr. 
MacColl  did  in  his  day — than  dutiful  students  who  turn 
out  work  on  approved  pattern  and  take  no  risks.  In 
the  former  category  I place  certain  members  of  the 
London  Group  and  a few  others,  but  for  the  moment 
can  perceive  no  signs  of  such  enterprise  elsewhere. 

What  Mr.  MacColl,  I think,  in  reality  is  up  against, 
and  in  this  he  has  my  sympathy,  is  the  somewhat  child- 
like and  tactless  arrogance  of  certain  members  of  the 
younger  generation  and  above  all  of  their  supporters. 
But  we  have  to  remember  that  this  is  a defence 
mechanism  which  shows  in  reality  a certain  humility 
and  want  of  confidence,  and  this  also  appears  in  the 
absence  of  gaiety  in  their  work.  Undoubtedly  their 
work  is  sad  and  anxious.  Nevertheless  these  are  men 
to>  whom  thought  and  consideration  should  be  extended 
and  it  is  a subject  for  regret  that  certain  sections  of  the 
Press  without  careful  study  have  attacked  them  with 
such  bitterness. 

Yours  etc., 

Pains  wick.  Alfred  Thornton 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 
SIR, — Years  ago  when  I was  in  the  nursery  my 
nurse  used  to  frighten  me  with  tales  of  a bogeyman 
who  had  fallen  asleep  in  Manchester  Square. 
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When  we  were  naughty  nurse  used  to  say  “ I will 
call  Mr.  MacColl,  he  is  round  the  corner  with  a big 
stick.”  So  we  were  very  good  and  nothing  happened. 

But  the  workmen  rehanging  the  pictures  have  made 
so  much  noise  that  the  Bogey  has  turned  in  his  sleep 
and  muttered  something  about  young  men  and  Cdzanne. 
Half  awake  lie  feels  for  his  big  stick,  and  before  we  can 
cal!  nurse  he  taps  us  over  the  head. 

Now  we,  who  are  in  our  twenties,  are  not  naughty. 
We  have  not  played  with  Cezanne,  wre  only  play  with 
nice  people  like  Crome,  Hogarth  and  Gainsborough; 
and  we  will  tell  nurse  when  she  comes  back  from 
Dieppe. 

If  my  friend  Mr.  MacColl.  will  go  to  the  Slade  and 
the  New  English  Art  Club,  he  will  find  that  we  are  not 
guilty. 

Yours  etc., 

John  Wheatley  . 

Chelsea. 


IRELAND 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR, — Reading  your  interesting  pages  for  November 
12  and  19,  I see  that  three  letters  have  been  addressed 
toi  you,  and  published,  in  regard  to  my  comments. 

Taking  those  letters  in  order,  I would  say  that  the 
one  from  Mr.  Stephen  de  Leigh  (Nov.  12),  while  admir- 
able in  tone  and  temper,  yet  seems  to  me  an  evasion  of 
plain  issues  : at  least,  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  effect 
of  the  Union  on  Irish  depopulation.  He  originally 
argued  that  that  depopulation,  as  it  dates  from  1846 
rather  than  from  1800,  resulted  rather  from  Free  Trade 
than  from  the  Union.  I replied  that  the  fact  that  Free 
Trade  could  so>  act  was  due  to  the  subjection  of  Irish 
economics  to  those  of  England,  resulting  from  West- 
minster domination  of  both  Exchequers;  that  the  Union 
caused  this;  and  therefore  that  the  Union  was  the  cause 
of  the  evils.  Mr.  de  Leigh  now  says  that  I overlook 
the  fact  that  he  said  “ Free  Trade  in  England  ” caused 
the  displacement.  What  an  evasion,  to  be  sure  ! Of 
course,  if  the  Irish  had  had  their  own  Government  and 
Exchequer,  they  could  not  have  controlled  affairs  “ in 
England.”  They  could,  however,  have  taken  remedial 
measures  in  Ireland.  The  unanswerable  fact  (which 
Mr.  de  Leigh  has  not  faced)  is  that  the  Union  subjected 
the  Irish  economic  system  to  a Parliament  representing 
(as  regards  the  great  majority  of  its  members)  interests 
different  from,  and  in  many  ways  opposed  to,  Ireland’s  ; 
and  the  result  has  been  the  semi-depopulation  of  Ire- 
land. The  fact  that  the  early  Victorian  Irish  M.P.’s 
voted  for  Free  Trade  is  quite  irrelevant.  Had  they  had 
a Dublin  Parliament  they  might  have  done  so  there 
also,  as  Mr.  de  Leigh  truly  remarks.  That  Parliament, 
however,  would  have  been  able  to  take  other  measures 
when  it  realised  its  error  (as  it  very  soon  would  have 
done).  Subjection  to  Westminster,  however,  made  the 
error  absolutely  irremediable.  The  LTnion  had  sub- 
jected Irish  economics  to-  England’s ; that  subjection 
resulted  in  Ireland’s  being  run  largely  on  systems  fit  for 
England  but  not  for  Ireland,  which  largely  caused 
Irish  depopulation ; ergo,  the  Union  was  a main  cause 
of  Irish  depopulation.  The  argument  seems  to  me  not 
even  merely  post  hoc,  but  strictly  propter  hoc  and  un- 
answerable. I may  add  I am  not  impressed  by  Mr.  de 
Leigh’s  list  of  “benefits”  of  the  Union.  True,  we 
passed  Land  Acts.  Those  Acts,  however,  to  a great 
extent  simply  restored  to  the  Irish  lands  of  which  they 
had  been  robbed  by  English  absentee  landlords.  Even 
so,  Mr.  de  Leigh  admits  that  the  money,  by  which  the 
the  Irish  acquire  those  lands,  is  a mere  loan  from  Eng- 
land, to  be  repaid  with  interest.  If  I stole  Mr.  de 
Leigh’s  gold  watch,  and  if  I offered  him  (after  I had 
made  use  of  the  watch  for  a long  time,  and  when  I had 
the  fear  of  the  police  on  my  track)  the  money  to  buy  it 
back  from  me  if  only  he  would  agree  to1  pay  me  the 
money  back  with  interest, — what  would  he  think  of  my 
effrontery  if  I claimed  to  deserve  his  “ gratitude  ”?  (I 
may  add  that  no  Land  Act  movement  began  in  West- 


minster except  under  pressure  of  political  necessity). 
The  broad  facts  remain  : Irish  economic  and  political 
subjection  to  England,  resulting  from  the  Union,  has 
been  disastrous  for  Ireland  and  has  left  a mountain  of 
trouble  for  England. 

As  to  the  letter  of  “ Sussex  ” (Nov.  19),  few  com- 
ments are  needed.  His  comparison  of  Sinn  Fein  with 
“ the  South  in  the  American  Civil  War”  is  faulty.  I 
suggest  that  Sinn  Fein  is  more  comparable  with  Wash- 
ington in  the  War  of  Independence;  and  that  the 
parallel  with  the  Civil  War  is  more  nearly  found  in 
the  intransigeant  Unionists  of  N.E.  Ulster.  Sinn  Fein 
offers  N.E.  Ulster  generous  local  autonomy.  The 
province  is  an  integral  part  of  Ireland  as  Ireland  never 
has  been  of  England.  The  intransigeants  are  a min- 
ority even  in  their  own  province,  and  this  fact  is  ob- 
scured only  by  depriving  the  province  of  three  of  its 
counties  and  ignoring  the  wishes  of  the  majority  in  two 
others. 

As  to  Mr.  J.  Banister  (Nov.  19),  I see  he  favours  self- 
determination,  though  for  different  reasons  from  mine. 
I would,  then,  merely  correct  his  reference  to  the 
Catholic  religion  as  “ alien.”  That  religion  was  Eng- 
land’s for  nigh  1,000  years;  it  appeals  to  all  nations, 
and  owns  itself  alien  to  none.  This,  however,  is  a 
religious  question  : and  we  are  discussing  politics,  not 
religion. 

My  “ qualifications  ” to  discuss  Ireland  arise  from 
long  and  careful  study  and  personal  acquaintance. 

Yours  etc., 

J.  W.  Poynter 

Highbtiry,  N. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR, — I read  with  interest  the  letter  signed  J.  W. 
Poynter  in  your  issue  of  the  12th  inst.  But  ! and  there 
are  always  buts,  surely,  if  we  are  to  govern  only  “ with 
the  consent  and  acquiescence  of  the  governed  ”?  Ulster 
was  right  to  prepare  for  eventualities — for,  as  the 
richest  and  most  industrial  portion  of  the  country,  she 
knew  full  well  what  was  in  store  for  her  under  a Home 
Rule  basis.  I think  the  late  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
said  something  in  this  sense  some  years  ago.  Wash- 
ington was  noi  doubt  a great  man — so  have  been  others 
who  have  resisted  authority,  but  what  would  have  been 
said  of  him  had  he  failed?  And  it  was  at  one  time  a 
near  thing. 

I cannot  but  think  of  an  old  piece  of  yellow  paper  I 
have,  on  which  is  written  in  faded  writing  a verse  of  the 
anthem  as  it  was  sung  by  the  British  officers  in  their 
captivity  after  York  Town  : 

God  grant  that  Clinton  may 
On  some  auspicious  day 
Victory  bring — 

And  like  a Torrent  rush 

The  “ Damned  Rebellion  ” crush. 

God  save  the  King. 

There  is  not  much  doubt  what  they  thought  about  it, 
and  it  seems  to  me  the  more  “ manly  ” view. 

As  to  General  Decies,  does  your  correspondent  really 
imagine  that  “warfare” — i.e.  the  hostile  meeting  of 
more  or  less  honourable  men  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
is  the  same  thing  as  the  killing  of  poor  officers  in  bed 
with  their  wives,  the  shooting  of  young  men  out  for  a 
harmless  walk,  the  shooting  of  women  at  lawn  tennis 
parties,  and  the  shooting  in  the  back  of  poor  policemen 
in  a crowded  street  1 

“ Bolshevik  ” or  “ Red  Indian  ” tactics — possibly. 
But  what  we  should  call — murder  most  foul  ! 

Yours  etc., 

“ CULTOR  VERITATIS  ” 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 
SIR, — Mr.  Poynter’s  letter  in  your  issue  of  the  12th 
instant  is  ingenious  of  course,  but  will  hardly  convince 
anyone,  except  perhaps  that  Mr.  Poynter  is  a special 
pleader.  The  fact  that  the  Ulster  Covenant  and  every- 
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thing  done  under  it  had  for  their  object  the  retaining  of 
allegiance  to  the  Sovereign  and  the  Union  with  England 
which  is  a fundamental  part  of  the  existing  constitution 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  makes  it  absurd  to  talk  about 
“ treason  ” in  such  a connection.  Suppose  there  was  a 
movement  to  put  Wales  under  an  All  Celtic  Irish  and 
Welsh  Parliament  and  Wales  armed  to  resist  it,  the 
Welsh  would  then  be  “ rebels  ” in  Mr.  Poynter  s sense. 
It  is  clever  nonsense. 

Yours  etc., 

A.  Fraser  Foster 

42,  Pelborne  Road,  Hove. 


CLASSICAL  QUOTATIONS 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR, — The  review  published  in  your  current  issue  of 
Mr.  Norman  Davey’s  ‘ Guinea  Girl,’  appears  to  me  to 
be  a little  harsh  in  its  criticism  of  his  classical  quota- 
tions. It  is  perhaps  true  that  Mr.  Davey  has  not 
selected  the  best  possible  emendations  of  the  corrupt 
text  of  the  Pervigilium,  and  it  is  also  regrettable  that 
the  text  of  Sappho  which  he  employed  is  marred  by  an 
ignorance  of  the  ordinary  /Eolic  but  to  say,  as 

your  reviewer  does  of  the  epigram  from  the  Anthology 
quoted  on  the  title  page,  that  the  “ more  Greek  one 
knows  the  less  readily  can  one  construe  it,”  and  to  say 
that  it.  is  presumably  of  Mr.  Davey’s  own  composition 
is  surely  a sad  piece  of  ignorance  or  heavy  sarcasm. 
The  epigram  in  question  is  a very  well-known  couplet 
by  Parmenion  and  is  numbered  in  the  Palatine  An- 
thology as  the  34th  epigram  of  the  5th  book.  Your 
reviewer  appears  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  use  of 
the  genitive  in  Greek  to  express  price  and  also  to  have 
been  unable  to  supply  the  double  ellipse  of  the  verb. 

As  for  Mr.  Davey’s  alleged  mis-translation  of  the 
phrase  ‘ perdidi  musam  tacendo  ’ by  the  words  in 
silence  have  I lost  my  muse,”  I cannot  feel  as  a Tripos 
examiner  that  I should  have  regarded  this  loose  trans- 
lation of  the  instrumental  ablative  as  a very  serious 
mistake. 

Your  reviewer  animadverts  also  on  Mr.  Davey’s 
printing  of  the  conjecture  “ bibas  ” in  his  quotation 
from  Horace,  Book  I,  Ode  xx,  line  10.  WEat  the 
correct  reading  here  is  I should  not  venture  to  assert 
with  any  confidence,  but  it  cannot  surely  be  open  to 
criticism,  if  a novelist  quotes  a conjectural  reading  about 
which  so  learned  an  editor  of  Horace  as  Dr.  Wickham 
has  said  : “ If  any  treatment  is  needed  this  is  the 
simplest.” 

I must  apologise  for  asking  for  so  much  of  your 
space,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  desirable  in  these 
days,  when  the  study  of  the  classics  is  so  seriously- 
threatened  by  the  advocates  of  materialism,  but  a 
novelist  who  attempts  to  impart  a flavour  of  the  classics 
to  his  writings  should,  even  in  the  case  of  error,  be 
received  with  indulgent  criticism  and  never  in  any  case, 
as  in  your  review,  with  inaccurate  asperity. 

Yours  etc., 

G.  Grant  Morris 

Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 

[Our  Reviewer  writes  : “ The  fact  that  Mr.  Davey  in 
his  first  novel  thought  “ meus  filius  ” was  a vocative 
and  “demain”  meant  to-day,  did  not  suggest  to  us  that 
within  a twelve  month  he  was  to  be  treated  as  a 
scholar  whose  silent  emendations  were  to  be  re- 
ceived with  respect.  We  rather  thought  he  was  quot- 
ing from  out  of  date  texts  or  from  memory.  “ Tur- 
gentes  ” for  “ jurgentes,”  for  example,  as  a conjec- 
ture is  obvious  and  bad.  We  note  that  the 
“ alleged  mistranslation  ” was  a mistranslation,  and 
that  the  German  Professor’s  conjecture  is  unnecessary; 
it  is  not  adopted  in  any  standard  text.  Whose  is  the 
“ inaccurate  asperity  ”?  The  final  paragraph  of  Mr. 
Morris’s  letter  is  simply  an  amplification  of  our  own 
position  on  classical  quotations.  But  we  owe  Mr. 
Davey  and  Parmenion  an  apology  for  our  remark  on 
the  epigram,  and  Mr.  Morris  our  thanks  for  his  scholia 
on  it.” — Ed.  S.R.] 


Reviews 

EINSTEIN  WITHOUT  TEARS 

The  Ideas  of  Einstein’s  Theory.  By  J.  H.  Thirring. 
Translated  by  Rhoda  A.  B.  Russell.  Methuen. 
5s.  net. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Relativity.  By 
Lyndon  Bolton.  Methuen.  5s.  net. 

Relativity  and  the  Universe.  By  Harry  Schmidt. 
Translated  by  K.  Wichmann.  Methuen.  5s.  net. 

The  Fourth  Dimension  Simply  Explained.  A Collec- 
tion of  Essays  selected  from  those  submitted  in  the 
Scientific  American’ s Prize  Contest.  Edited  by  H. 
P.  Manning.  Methuen.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Einstein  the  Searcher.  By  Alexander  Moszkowski. 
Translated  by  Henry  L.  Brose.  Methuen.  12s.  6d. 
net. 

IT  seems  extraordinary  that  while  the  publishing 
firms  are  loudly  protesting  that  the  increased  costs 
of  production  are  reducing  noticeably  the  output  of 
high  class  works  in  science  and  literature,  in  one  de- 
partment of  mathematical  science  the  production  is 
excessive.  A new  popular  exposition  of  Einstein  ap- 
pears, for  the  moment  at  least,  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
a day.  It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  books  at  the 
head  of  this  review  are  published  by  one  house  that 
of  Methuen;  and  it  would  seemi  that  they  find  an  in- 
sistent demand  for  a plain  account  of  the  matter  in 
language  which  the  ordinary  man  can  understand.  A 
very  little  reflection  will  show  how  reasonable  this  de- 
mand is.  Can  anyone  imagine  that  the  conception  of 
the  universe  as  finite  and  yet  unbounded,  put  forward 
with  convincing  demonstration  by  a world-famous 
mathematician,  could  or  would  be  confined  to  discus- 
sions in  abstract  terms  between  members. of  learned 
societies?  There  is  an  instinctive  feeling  in  the  civi- 
lized human  mind  that  every  concept  is  in  its  very 
nature  communicable,  and  that  any  concept  which  can 
effectively  conceal  itself  beneath  some  mathematical 
expression  is  suspect.  W e want  an  easy  account  of 
Einstein’s  theory  and  we  are  impatient  when  we  are 
put  off  by  being  told  that  we  must  as  a preliminary 
master  the  differential  calculus. 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  Einstein  easy.  One 
is  to  omit — cleverly,  so  that  the  omission  passes  un- 
noticed— whatever  the  expounder  does  not  himself 
understand  or  if  he  does  understand  finds  it  troublesome 
to  explain.  It  is  in  most  cases  an  unconscious  sup- 
pression, a voluntary  inattention  to  what  is  not  plain 
in  order  to  make  what  is  plain  plainer.  The  other  is 
to  explain  something  which  is  not  the  principle  of  re- 
lativity at  all  but  sounds  like  it.  This  is  often  very 
successful.  An  amusing-  illustration  occurred  not  long 
ago  when  a distinguished  physicist  in  a scientific  lec- 
ture made  a reference  to  Einstein’s  theory  and  then 
performed  the  familiar  experiment  of  placing  the 
cathode  rays  in  a magnetic  field.  The  next  day  a lead- 
ing newspaper  reported  the  lecture  w-ith  a headline 
“ Einstein’s  theory  verified.  Bending  of  a ray  of 
light.” 

Dr.  J.  H.  Thirring  in  his  ‘ Ideas  of  Einstein’s 
Theory  ’ has  succeeded  in  giving  a plain  account  and  a 
complete  account,  without  either  of  these  devices. 
There  is  no  fencing  with  or  shirking  difficulties  and  no 
attempt  to  turn  the  inquirer  off  the  track.  It  is  admir- 
ably translated.  There  is  no  mathematics  in  the  tech- 
nical sense,  but  a simple  and  straightforward  account 
of  “ the  ideas,”  showing  how  they  developed  and  how 
the  Special  Theory  led  to  the  General  Theory.  The 
wlriter  is  not  handicapped  by  having  to  avoid  mathe- 
matical symbols,  he  conceives  the  task  in  a way  which 
does  not  call  for  them,  and  would  not  be  assisted  by 
them:.  Mr.  Lyndon  Bolton,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
clearly  oppressed  by  the  restriction  in  fact  he  finds  a 
great  deal  which  he  simply  cannot  express  at  all  with- 
out resort  to  symbols.  He  tells  us  that  the  task  of 
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Writing  the  prize  essay  was  a positive  burden  to  him 
in  the  necessity  imposed  on  him  of  suppressing  sym- 
bols. Mathematical  expression  also  gives  him  a posi- 
tive advantage  for  it  saves  him  from,  the  distressing 
difficulty  of  showing  how  to  banish  metaphysics. 
Directly  he  tries  to  state  the  ideas  in  ordinary  language 
he  seems  to  recoil  from  the  sea  of  metaphysical  specu- 
lation into  which  he  feels  driven  to  plunge.  Dr.  Harry 
Schmidt’s  book  is  a popular  exposition  which  originated 
in  a course  of  lectures.  It  is  ornate  and  picturesque  in 
treatment  and  it  still  retains  the  rhetorical  flavour  of 
the  platform  exposition. 

The  Fourth  Dimension,  which  purports  to  be 
“ simply  ” explained  in  the  book  Mr.  Manning  has 
edited,  is  not  the  “ time  ” dimension  of  Minkowski’s 
four-dimensional  continuum-,  but  an  old  friend  and 
favourite,  the  subject  of  ‘ Flat-land  ’ and  other  mathe- 
matical romances  which  belong  to  the  days  before  the 
Einstein  revolution.  The  book  consists  of  essays 
which  competed  for  a prize  offered  by  the  Scientific 
American.  Mr.  Moszkowski’s  book  is  of  an  entirely 
different  order.  It  is  a book  about  the  man.  Albert 
Einstein  is  42  years  old  and  his  ancestry,  birth,  educa- 
tion and  career,  beyond  the  fact  of  his  extraordinary 
mathematical  genius,  are  devoid  of  any  romantic 
elements  whatever.  Mr.  Moszkowski,  a member  of  the 
Berlin  Scientific  Association,  tells  us  that  he  heard  the 
name  of  Einstein  for  the  first  time  in  a lecture  which 
Henri  Poincard  delivered  to  that  Association  in  1910. 
Some  years  later  he  met  Einstein  in  connexion  with 
the  same  “ Association  ” and  became  personally  ac- 
quainted with  him,  apparently  by  the  happy  contriv- 
ance of  getting  himself  placed  next  him  at  a public 
dinner.  At  any  rate  he  realized  to  the  full  the  great- 
ness of  the  occasion  and  the  possibility  that  lay  in  it. 
He  started  a hero-worship  and  followed  his  hero  wher- 
ever he  could,  taking  down  and  recording  the  most 
casual  words  which  fell  from  him-  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation. We  gather  from1  a remark  in  the  book  that 
Mr.  Moszkowski  is  at  least  a generation  older  than 
his  hero.  Those  who  had  the  privilege  of  conversing 
with  Einstein  when  he  visited  this  country  in  the  spring 
know  how  delightfully  free  and  expansive  he  is,  ready 
to  discourse  seriously  on  his  own  special  topic,  equally 
ready  to  turn  off  on  to  any  topic  of  general  interest. 
Mr.  Moszkowski  has  written  a detailed  account  of  the 
conversations  he  has  had  with  him-;  he  dignifies  them' 
with  the  term  dialogues,  and  on  his  side  at  any  rate 
they  appear  to  have  been  carefully  prepared  in  ad- 
vance. The  design  is  to  be  the  Boswell  to  a modern 
Johnson.  The  result  is  a superficial  and  gossiping 
account  of  Einstein’s  views  on  such  heterogeneous 
topics  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  equality  of  the  sexes, 
the  value  of  the  matriculation  examination,  Nietzsche’s 
Zarathustra.  The  author  sees  to  it  that  the  reader 
shall  never  forget  that  in  all  this  he  is  enjoying  a privi- 
leged and  intimate  insight  into  the  nature  and  per- 
sonality of  a hero. 


RAILWAYS  IN  WAR  TIME 
British  Railways  and  the  Great  War.  By  Edwin  A. 
Pratt.  Selwyn  & Blount.  2 vols.  42s.  net. 

ALTHOUGH  most  of  the  war  work  of  our  railways 
was  done  under  our  eyes  it  remained  for  most  of  us 
in  its  totality,  and  even  in  much  of  its  detail,  almost 
as  mysterious  as  the  work  of  the  Navy.  The  smooth 
and  inconspicuous  way  in  which  the  railway  companies 
assumed  and  carried  the  gigantic  burdens  which  war 
laid  upon  them  was  a tribute  to  the  general  excellence 
of  their  peace-time  administration,  but  more  particu- 
larly it  was  the  result  of  careful  and  intelligent  prepara- 
tion during  nearly  fifty  years.  The  Engineer  and  Rail- 
way Volunteer  Staff  Corps,  created  in  1865,  began  the 
work  of  making  and  pigeonholing  plans  for  emergency 
troop  movements,  mobilisation  time-tables  and  war 
traffic  generally;  the  War  Railway  Council,  formed  in 
1896,  carried  it  on  further,  and  plans  for  the  employ- 
ment of  railway  engines,  rolling  stock  and  personnel 


in  overseas  warfare  were  discussed  in  1905.  But  it 
was  the  Railway  Executive  Committee,  appointed  in 
November,  1912,  to  which  was  due  the  chief  credit  for 
the  state  of  readiness  in  which  the  crisis  of  August, 
19x4,  found  the  railways,  for  the  ease  with  which  they 
passed  from-  the  control  of  130  companies  to  that  of  the 
State,  and  for  the  skill  with  which  the  whole  group, 
thus  unified,  was  administered.  The  essential  merit  of 
the  arrangement  was  that  the  Railway  Executive  Com- 
mittee, instead  of  being  an  improvised  body  of  distin- 
guished strangers,  was  simply  the  twelve  general  man- 
agers of  the  principal  railways,  working  together, 
under  a new  name,  on  problems  with  which  in  prin- 
ciple, and  often  in  minutest  detail  also,  they  were 
already  familiar. 

What  they  accomplished  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
what  was  done  in  other  branches  of  war  administra- 
tion by  railway  men,  is  the  theme  of  Mr.  Pratt’s  able 
and  admirable  history.  It  is  impossible  within  the 
limits  of  available  space  to  do  more  than  indicate  in 
barest  outline  the  various  and  interesting  matters  re- 
corded and  discussed  in  these  1,200  pages.  Amongst 
them  are  the  financial  arrangements  made  between  the 
Government  and  the  Companies,  the  despatch  of  the 
British  Expeditionary  Force,  restrictions  on  travel, 
ambulance  trains,  the  conveyance  of  Belgian  refugees 
and  Belgian  soldiers  on  leave,  services  rendered 
gratuitously,  the  reactions  of  railway  control  on  coast- 
wise steamship  services,  the  transport  of  munitions,  the 
transport-worker’s  battalions,  the  enlistment  of  railway 
men,  the  voyages  of  railway  steamers  in  unfamiliar  and 
perilous  seas,  the  employment  of  women,  Admiralty 
railway  traffic  with  Thurso,  Invergordon,  Dalmore, 
Aberdeen,  Grangemouth,  Immingham  and  Harwich, 
waggon-pooling-,  the  export  of  railway  material  to 
France  and  the  East,  plans  against  invasion,  war-time 
labour  difficulties,  demobilisation,  decontrol  and  reor- 
ganisation. These  topics  are  dealt  with  both  generally 
and  in  relation  to  sixteen  of  the  principal  railway  com- 
panies, and  there  are  a great  number  of  capital  half- 
tone illustrations,  maps,  diagrams  and  a good  index. 

Much  of  the  information  contained  in  Mr.  Pratt’s 
pages  will  be  absolutely  new  to  even  well-informed 
readers;  for  examples  (taken  at  random),  that  the  Ley- 
land  motor -lorries  which  did  such  excellent  work  on  the 
Western  front  were  constructed  in  thousands  as  to  their 
front  axles,  chassis  frames,  brake  and  pedal-shafts  and 
gate-changes,  bodies,  canopies  and  cabs  by  the  Lanca- 
shire & Yorkshire  Railway  Company  at  their  Horwich 
and  Newton  Heath  works;  that  the  London  & North 
Western  ran  a special  through  train  daily  from  Euston 
to  Thurso  from  February,  1917,  to-  April,  1919,  for 
naval  officers  and  men  only;  that  in  1918  the  United 
States  Navy  was  bringing  immense  numbers  of  mines 
to  Kyle  of  Lochalsh  which  were  carried  by  the  High- 
land Railway  to  Dalmore  on  Cromarty  Firth  and  there 
assembled  and  tested,  whilst  a similar  traffic  was  being 
carried  on  by  means  of  motor  lighters  from  Corpach 
at  the  Western  end  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  to  Muir- 
town,  another  American  mine  depot  near  Inverness. 
These  mines  were  all  laid  in  that  gigantic  minefield, 
known  as  the  Northern  Barrage,  which  extended  from 
the  Orkneys  to  Noiway  and  was  virtually  complete 
when  the  Armistice  was  signed. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  railway  stockholders  to  read 
Mr.  Pratt’s  account  of  the  invaluable  contribution  made 
by  the  companies  and  their  servants  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  -war  without  some  melancholy,  if 
not  indignant,  reflections  upon  the  depreciation  suffered 
by  their  property  while  under  the  control  of  the  State. 
Immediately  before  the  war,  for  instance,  the  ordinary 
stock  of  the  London  & North  Western  Company  stood 
at  125^;  to-day  its  value  in  the  market  is  about  67. 
Every  other  industry,  whether  State-controlled  or  free, 
was  rewarded  with  greatly  increased  profits  for  its  con- 
tribution to  the  national  effort:  the  railways,  whose 
contribution  was  of  unrivalled  magnitude  and  value, 
gained  no  excess  profits  and  have  been  returned  to  their 
owners  with  their  very  moderate  earning-power  seri- 
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ously,  and  perhaps  permanently,  impaired.  The 
smarting"  sense  of  injustice  aroused  by  this  experience 
will  not  be  sensibly  allayed  by  the  long  list  of  honours, 
public  offices,  and  emoluments  conferred  upon  railway 
officials  from  the  erstwhile  Deputy  General  Manager  of 
the  North  Eastern  Railway  Company  downwards. 

Mr.  Pratt’s  attitude  to  his  subject  is  that  of  the  sin- 
cere admirer  and  appreciative  recorder  rather  than  the 
critic.  It  is  inevitable  that  in  human  affairs  and  activi- 
ties of  such  magnitude  there  should  have  been  mis- 
calculations, waste  of  effort,  errors  of  judgment,  and 
valuable  lessons  to  be  learnt  therefrom.  Of  all  these 
Mr.  Pratt,  like  a good  Court  historian,  says  little  or 
nothing.  There  remains  room  for  a book  on  this 
aspect  of  the  business,  and  although  it  could  not  have 
the  popular  interest  of  these  volumes  it  would  be  of 
real  and  permanent  value  to  students  of  transport  and 
military  science  in  all  countries.  We  hope  that  Mr. 
Pratt  himself  will  write  it,  but  in  any  case  it  will  be 
largely  based  on  his  work. 


OXFORD  POETRY 

Oxford  Poetrv,  1921.  Edited  by  Alan  Porter,  Richard 
Hughes  and  Robert  Graves.  Oxford  : Blackwell. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

BECAUSE  of  the  exclusion  of  the  work  of  those  un- 
dergraduates who  write  musically,  but  alas  ! con- 
ventionally, of  “ brimming  chalices,  vermilion  lips, 
chrysoprase,  lotuses,  arabesques  and  darkling . spires 
against  glimmering  skies  ” — subjects  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Editors,  form!  an  undesirable  local 
fashion  in  verse — the  latest  and  slimmest  volume  of 
‘ Oxford  Poetry  ’ contains  specimens  of  the  work  of 
but  ten  poets.  The  result  is  a refreshing  change  from 
the  aforesaid  puerilities;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
in  barring  one  fashion  the  Editors  have  not  merely  made 
room  for  another.  If  that  be  so,  let  it  be  said  at  once 
that  the  usurping  fashion  is  at  once  less  local  and  in- 
finitely less  tedious. 

It  is  the  fashion  of  poetry  to-day,  reacting  from  the 
sleek,  almost  indecent  polish  of  Victorianism,  to  be 
robust  and  untidy;  even  more  it  is  its  fashion,  reacting 
from  the  artificial  embellishments  of  that  epoch,  to  be 
natural,  penetrating,  precise.  It  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  veneer;  it  is  concerned  rather  to  describe 
minutely  and  exactly  the  grain  of  plain  deal  boards. 
But,  essentially  right  as  this  spirit  is,  it  still  requires 
inspiration  to  make  real  poetry  with1  it.  The  passion 
for  mere  acuteness  of  description  is  not  enough;  the 
description  must  also  have  the  “ universality  ” of 
poetry.  It  must  arrest  by  its  significant  beauty.  Be- 
sides, too  ardent  a passion  for  more  accuracy  may  in 
fact  produce  less  accuracy;  for  the  poet  searches  in  his 
head  for  the  adjective  which  shall  exactly  fit  his  sub- 
ject and  as  the  result  of  over-scrupulous  meditation 
there  bursts  at  last  from'  his  brain  a word  that  may  by 
associations  in  his  mind  precisely  fulfil  his  meaning, 
but  for  the  stranger  be  perhaps  almost  meaningless. 

When  a brass  sun  staggers  above  the  sky 

— the  opening  line  of  Mr.  Hughes’s  ‘ Tramp,’  is  neither 
beautiful  nor  accurate.  It  may  have  meant  something 
to  Mr.  Hughes,  but  it  conveys  no  truthful  impression  to 
the  outsider.  Mr.  Alan  Porter’s  ‘ Summer  Bathing  ’ 
has  undeniable  accuracy  but  not  beauty’.  The  lines  : 

....  in  mid-course  I staggered,  having  trod 
Firm  on  a flat  and  spiny  thistle  .... 

are  not  poetical;  they  do  not  succeed  in  conveying  the 
poet’s  emotion — doubtless  considerable  in  this  instance 

across  to  the  reader.  Mr.  Edgell  Rickword’s  ‘ Trench 

Poets  ’ belongs  to  the  cynical-crude  school,  created  by 
the  war,  which  is  dying  out.  It  is  merely  ugly. 

But  there  is  plenty  of  poetry  in  the  volume..  Mr. 
Robert  Graves,  of  course,  is  admirable,  and  the  simpler 
he  is  the  more  there  is  to  admire.  ‘ Henry  and  Mary  ’ 
is  worthy  of  a De  la  Mare  : 


Henry  was  a worthy  king, 

Mary  was  his  queen, 

He  gave  to  her  a snowdrop 
Upon  a stalk  of  green. 

Then  all  for  his  kindness 
And  all  for  his  care 
She  gave  him  a new-laid  egg 
In  the  garden  there. 

Love,  can  you  sing? 

I cannot  sing. 

Or  story-tell  ? 

Not  one  I know. 

Then  let  us  play  at  queen  and  king, 

As  down  the  garden  walks  we  go. 

That  has  the  simple  dignity  of  the  nursery  rhyme; 

‘ Night  Sounds  ’ is  an  example  of  what  we  may  call 
the  natural  history  process  at  its  best.  Mr.  Blunden 
needs  no  introduction;  indeed  it  is  with  a pleasant  shock 
that  one  is  reminded  of  the  years  still  at  his  disposal  by 
finding  him'  in  a book  of  undergraduate  verse.  We 
like  Mr.  Prewitt  for  his  ‘ Comrade,  why  do  you  weep?  ’ 
and  his  1 I went  out  into  the  fields  ’ ; but  most  of  all  we 
are  grateful  for  Mr.  Louis  Golding,  whose  ‘ Shepherd 
Singing  Ragtime  ’ deserves  to  be  quoted  in  full,  and 
whose  ‘ Ploughman  at  the  Plough  ’ shall  be  : 

He  behind  the  straight  plough  stands 
Stalwart,  firm  shafts  in  firm  hands. 

Naught  he  cares  for  wars  and  naught 
For  the  fierce  disease  of  thought. 

Only  for  the  winds,  the  sheer 
Naked  impulse  of  the  year, 

Only  for  the  soil,  which  stares 
Clean  into  God’s  face,  he  cares. 

In  the  stark  might  of  his  deed 
There  is  more  than  art  or  creed  ; 

In  his  wrist  more  strength  is  hid 
Than  the  monstrous  Pyramid ; 

Stauncher  than  stern  Everest 
Be  the  muscles  of  his  breast ; 

Not  the  Atlantic  sweeps  a flood 
Potent  as  the  ploughman’s  blood. 

He,  his  horse,  his  ploughshare,  these 
Are  the  only  verities. 

Dawn  to  dusk  with  God  he  stands, 

The  Earth  poised  on  his  broad  hands. 


THE  HEALTH  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
The  Private  Character  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  By 
Frederick  Chamberlin.  Lane.  18s.  net. 

EIGHT  years  ago  the  author  of  this  volume  “ set 
aside  all  other  affairs  ” to  fix  his  attention  upon  the 
life  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  result  of  his  pertinaci- 
ous study  of  documents  and  comparison  of  reports  is 
worthy  of  respect.  His  attention  was  gradually  con- 
centrated on  the  morals  and  the  health  of  the  monarch, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  researches  he  came  upon  evi- 
dence which  led  him'  to  believe  that  all  precedent  his- 
torians had  been  in  error.  Let  us  say  at  once  that 
Mr.  Chamberlin  has  produced  a book  which  is  of  posi- 
tive though  of  limited  value.  It  suffers  from  the  fault, 
incident  to  works  of  this  kind,  of  bursting  the  open 
door  and  felling  the  already  fallen  foe  to  tbe  ground. 
Moreover,  it  is  open  to  the  charge  of  special  pleading 
and  in  not  a few  places  of  obvious  exaggeration.  We 
consider  the  importance  of  the  enquiry  to  reside  almost 
entirely  in  its  investigation  of  the  health  of  Elizabeth. 
This  is  of  considerable  interest,  and  Mr.  Chamberlin 
has  expended  immense  labour  in  putting  together,  as  he 
claims  for  the  first  time,  all  the  evidence  as  to  the 
queen’s  physical  condition  from1  childhood  to  the  grave. 
In  this  he  has  supported  his  views  by  a mass  of  expert 
medical  opinion. 

Hitherto,  Elizabeth  has  been  described  by  her  suc- 
cessive biographers  as  a woman  of  magnificent  consti- 
tution, superior  to  fatigue,  and  though  perhaps  in  some 
points  of  unusual  or  even  abnormal  conformation,  sup- 
ported through  all  the  trials  of  her  turbulent  reign  by 
immense  physical  vigour.  Mr.  Chamberlin  will  have 
none  of  this.  He  startles  us  by  asserting  that  Elizabeth 
was  an  invalid  from!  her  fifteenth  year  onwards.  He 
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puts  side  by  side  the  records  O'f  her  ailments,  and  has 
presented  them  to  a number  of  eminent  physicians  for 
their  diagnosis.  He  submitted  an  arrangement  of  the 
facts,  as  he  had  collected  them,  to  these  authorities  for 
an  opinion  on  their  pathological  significance.  Some  of 
the  doctors  immediately  expatiated  in  the  sense  that 
Mr.  Chamberlin  desired;  others  were  more  cautious. 
The  replies  of  the  late  Sir  William'  Osier  and  of  Sir 
Clifford  Allbutt  appear  to  us  to  be  the  most  valuable, 
because  the  most  guarded.  Osier  said  that  Elizabeth 
evidently  had  a strongly  neurotic  constitution,  but  very 
wisely  refused  to  admit  that  she  was  afflicted  habitu- 
ally with  ill-health.  He  suggested  that  probably  gos- 
sip made  far  too  much  of  her  passing  indispositions, 
and  we  venture  to  add  that  Mr.  Chamberlin  has  cer- 
tainly made  too  much  of  them.  Sir  Clifford  Allbutt 
sagely  suggests  that  “ the  tittle-tattle  of  Courts  and 
the  subtilty  of  embassies  much  exaggerated  the  symp- 
toms.” The  subject  is  not  a very  pleasant  one,  and  is 
treated  by  some  of  the  experts  with  unnecessary  fulness. 
We  really  have  not  got  the  evidence  to  go  upon,  and 
Mr.  Chamberlin  has  not  the  serenity  of  judgment  which 
is  requisite  for  a final  opinion.  But  we  would  not  speak 
unsympathetically  of  his  curious  volume,  which  has  a 
permanent  historic  value. 


MR.  LUCAS  AND  “ SAKI  ” 

Urbanities.  By  E.  V.  Lucas.  Methuen.  7s.  6d.  net. 
Reginald  and  Reginald  in  Russia i.  By  Saki. 
Methuen.  6s.  net. 

READING  Mr.  Lucas  in  the  moments  of  his  urbanity 
is  like  ices  on  a September  day.  Here  there  is  no 
psychological  compulsion,  there  no  meteorological,  to 
read  or  to  eat.  When  you  have  once  started  either 
occupation,  there  is  really  no  particular  reason  for 
stopping.  Ices  in  excess  (but  it  depends  upon  your  age 
and  sex  whether  the  words  are  not  self-contradictory) 
may,  we  must  admit,  be  injurious.  Mr.  Lucas’s 
‘ Urbanities  ’ never  have  so  positive  an  effect.  What 
is  one  to  do  with  such  a quality  as  Urbanity?  There 
is  no  erection  of  any  critical  edifice  conceivable  on  its 
polite,  self-effacing  sands.  “ I did  not,  did  I,  pretend 
I was  stone?  ” it  will  remonstrate  gently.  Suppose 
you  protest  that  you  expected  the  discovery  of  a rarior 
avis,  in  the  essay  ‘ Concerning  Rarities,’  after  the  pre- 
parations which  had  preceded  it,  than  the  bird  Mr. 
Lucas  actually  catches  for  you.  . . “In  the  hotel 
where  I was  staying  there  was  a chambermaid  who, 
after  she  had  brought  in  the  hot  water  in  the  morning, 
went  back  to  the  door  again,  stooped,  and  brought  in 
my  shoes.”  Or  suppose  you  quote  the  remark  of 
Flora,  the  philosophic  old  flower-woman,  with  which 
Mr.  Lucas  gives  the  concluding  point  to  one  of  his 
sketches.  “ O yes,  you  have  . . every  one’s  got  a 
basket,  though  they  don’t  always  know1  where  to  take 
it.”  You  will  suggest  deferentially,  “ But  it  means  so 
little.  It’s  so  sententious,  really  . . ” And  Urbanity 
replies  somewhat  huffily,  ‘‘You  mistake  me.  It’s  not 
my  business  to  mean  anything  profound.  I needn’t 
even  be  particularly  amusing.  It’s  my  business  to  be 
. . well,  urbane,  you  know.”  But  you  should  read 
Mr.  Lucas’s  new7  volume.  There  is  simply  no  reason 
why  you  shouldn’t. 

There  is  every  reason  why  you  should,  on  the  other 
hand,  read  ‘ Reginald  and  Reginald  in  Russia,’  by 
“ Saki,”  although  the  two  constituent  volumes  have 
previously  appeared  singly  in  1904  and  1910.  “ Saki’s” 
mind  irresistibly  recalls  to  us  a Macedonian  lizard  of 
incredible  agility  we  once  stud'ed,  that  apprehended, 
as  it  were,  every  mosquito  or  moth  that  ventured  into 
the  elastic  area  of  its  operation.  The  comparison  is 
close  not  merely  in  the  conduct  of  the  two  organisms 
but  in  their  appearances.  They  are  radiant  and  green 
and  swift.  Or  suddenly  they  cower  into  a cranny  of 
rocks,  frozen  under  a terror  which  has  appalled  them. 
This  volume  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of 
“ Saki’s  ” development.  ‘ Reginald  ’ is  wit,  inex- 


haustible, unexhausting,  but  mere  wit.  But  the  later 
volume  shows  the  maturing  of  those  high  powers  whose 
sacrifice  in  the  war  was  not  far  distant.  Combined 
with  the  old  wit  is  a new  instinct  for  horror  and  irony 
which,  in  this  combination,  we  associate  with  Edgar 
Poe.  The  grim  explanation  of  ‘ The  Reticence  of  Lady 
Anne  ’ illustrates  the  fusion  of  these  powers;  but  such 
a story  as  ‘ Gabriel-Ernest  ’ has  the  distinction  and 
poetry  of  a tale  by  E.  M.  Forster,  high  enough  praise 
even  for  our  gallant  and  lamented  “ Saki.” 


BURNS  AND  HIS  FRAILTIES 


The  Truth  About  Burns.  By  D.  McNaught.  Macle- 
hose,  Jackson.  7s.  6d.  net. 

LOVERS  of  Burns  will  sympathise  with  Dr. 

McN aught’s  anxiety  to  clear  the  moral  character 
of  the  poet  from  the  aspersions  cast  upon  it  by  Dr. 
Currie  and  his  followers.  But  very  many  of  them  will 
share  our  regret  that  this  new  life  should  be  so  much 
preoccupied  with  the  discussion  of  questions  which 
were  never  of  the  first  importance  and  are  now,  after 
100  years  and  more,  of  very  little  moment.  ‘ The 
Truth  about  Burns,’  as  one  might  gather  it  from  this 
apologia,  is  not  that  he  was  a supreme  lyric  poet,  but 
that  he  was  neither  a conscienceless  libertine  nor  a sot. 
We  wish  that  Dr.  McNaught,  who  is  to  be  trusted  as 
a historian  and  appears  to  be  quite  capable  of  seeing 
the  facts  of  Burns’s  life  in  their  true  perspective  and 
significance,  had  presented  them  entirely  de  novo  in 
the  order  and  proportion  in  which  they  would  naturally 
be  set  forth  to-day  by  a liberal,  intelligent  and  well-in- 
formed biographer  not  obsessed  by  the  errors  of  earlier 
workers  in  the  same  field.  If  this  had  been  done,  and 
if  Dr.  McNaught’ s differences  with  Currie,  Walker, 
Lockhart  and  the  rest  had  been  settled  in  footnotes  and 
appendices  instead  of  forming  the  principal  theme  of 
the  text,  the  result  would  have  been  a book  not  only 
much  more  interesting  to  the  reader  but  also  really 
much  more  just  to  Burns.  Dr.  McNaught  reminds  us 
of  Mr.  Birrell’s  protest  : “ As  for  your  opinion  of  Sterne 
as  a man  of  conduct,  is  it  worth  while  having  one?  It 
is  a poor  business  bludgeoning  men  who  bore  the  brunt 
of  life  a long  century  ago,  and  whose  sole  concern  now 
with  the  world  is  to  delight  it.”  We  gather  that  he, 
too,  would  have  been  glad  to  allow  the  discussion  of 
Burns’s  human  frailties  (of  which  far  too  much  has 
already  been  made),  to  drop.  But  it  seems  that  the 
“ truculent  tone  ” adopted  by  some  recent  commenta- 
tors has  aroused  “ a feeling  of  resentment  in  Burnsian 
circles  ” and  so  poor  Rob  has  once  more  to  stand  trial 
for  his  peccadilloes  in  order  that  various  counts  of  the 
indictment  may  be  dismissed  as  not  proven,  and  ex- 
tenuating circumstances  adduced  in  regard  to  others. 
It  is  all  rather  regrettable,  and  even  slightly  ridiculous, 
but  the  ardent  loyalty  inspired  by  a Scottish  national 
hero  has  its  drawbacks  and  this  w7e  take  to  be  one  of 
them.  “ Holy  Willie  ” is  not  without  his  successors 
and  avengers. 


PALESTINE  OF  TO-DAY 
The  Home  of  Fadeless  Splendour.  By  G.  N.  Whitting- 
ham.  Hutchinson.  24s.  net. 

THE  first  Crusaders  slept  in  their  desert  graves  four 
hundred  years  before  Tasso  hymned  their  exploits. 
The  Crusaders  of  1917— the  last  of  the  Crusaders  surely 
— have  won  a swifter,  if  less  melodious,  meed  of  praise. 
The  miraculous  escape  of  one  of  their  number  inspired  a 
visit  of  gratitude  to  the  Holy  Land  and  ‘ The  Home  of 
Fadeless  Splendour  ’ completes  the  thank-offering. 

Despite  the  denials  of  foreword  and  introduction  the 
author  has  given  us  a super-guide-book  to  the  past, 
present  and  future  of  Palestine.  Perhaps  he  will  resent 
the  contradiction  less  if  it  is  coupled  with  the  assurance 
that  his  efforts  are  not  unworthy  of  the  theme.  . He  has 
the  scholar’s  reverence  for  the  past  and  the  tourist  s eye 
for  beauty,  with  a side-glance  at  convenience.  Through- 
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out  he  thrills  with  the  pious  ecstasy  of  the  pilgrim.  His 
erudition  stops  short  of  pedantry,  his  enthusiasm  is 
clear-eyed.  He  surrenders  his  bottle  of  Jordan-water  to 
the  imperious  demands  of  an  over-heated  radiator.  The 
triangular  feud  of  Christian,  Jew  and  Moslem  is  treated 
with  a fine  impartiality.  The  less  edifying  vendettas  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  Copt  and  Syrian  which  defile  the  holy 
times  and  places  of  Jerusalem  are  described  with  a suffi- 
ciency of  melancholy  detail.  Full  justice  is  done  to  the 
historical  and  archaeological  attractions  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  solemn  pageantries  of  Easter  week.  But  it  is  a 
relief  to  escape  from  the  overwhelming  and  rather  self- 
conscious  sanctities  of  Zion  to  homelier  places  where  the 
happiest  years  of  Jesus  were  spent.  We  feel  something 
of  the  magic  of  their  beauty,  something  of  the  sadness 
of  their  decay.  We  cross  Galilee  in  a sudden  storm 
such  as  shook  the  Apostles’  faith  ; we  wander  beside  the 
still  waters  and  green  pastures  of  Nazareth;  we  stand 
beside  the  sullen  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  strain  our 
eyes  for  a glimpse  of  the  accursed  cities.  The  pilgrim- 
age ends  at  Bethlehem,  where  Ruth  stood  amid  the  alien 
corn  and  the  stripling  David  watched  his  flock.  In  the 
very  cave  of  the  Nativity  Christian  hands  have  shed 
Christian  blood.  But  vision  which  has  not  been  blurred 
by  Christian  fanaticism  can  still  see  ghostly  shepherds 
hastening  to  the  village  and  the  caravan  of  the  Magi 
following  a bright  star. 

In  the  peroration  to  his  preface  “ the  author  trusts 
that  ‘ The  Home  of  Fadeless  Splendour  ’ will  be  of 
interest  not  only  to  those  who  have  visited  Palestine,  or 
intend  to,  but  also  to  those  who  may  never  have  the 
opportunity.”  These,  he  hopes,  will  find  in  its  pages 
something  to  bring  to  their  minds  the  “ Land  of  Un- 
changing Beauty.”  He  will  not  be  disappointed. 


LONDON  OF  THE  FUTURE 
London  of  the  Future.  By  the  London  Society.  Edited 
by  Sir  Aston  Webb.  Fisher  Unwin.  42s.  net. 

THIS  is  a book  that  every  official  administrator,  and 
indeed  every  citizen  of  London  should  possess.  Its 
compilation  has  evidently  been  a labour  of  love,  and 
each  of  the  eighteen  chapters  is  by  an  expert  contributor 
who  has  given  of  his  best.  Briefly  it  forecasts  what 
London  might  be,  may  be.  All  the  authorities  who 
contribute  to  this  book  do  not  see  eye  to  eye.  Why 
should  they?  The  schemes  are  so  magnificent.  For 
example  there  is  the  disagreement  as  to  whether  the 
new  Charing  Cross  Bridge,  which  will  help  to  make 
the  South  side  of  London  as  important  as  the  North, 
shall  be  a high  level,  or  a low  level  bridge;  but  these 
and  other  disagreements  present  no  real  difficulty. 
When  men  have  one  goal  in  view  the  roads  to  it,  with 
a little  sympathy  and  persuasion,  easily  converge. 

The  aim  of  the  London  Society,  which  has  produced 
this  book,  is  “ to  unite  all  Londoners  who  see  the  neces- 
sity for  stimulating  a wider  concern  for  the  beauty  of 
the  capital  city,  for  the  preservation  of  its  old  charms, 
and  the  careful  consideration  of  its  new  developments.” 
Sir  Aston  Webb,  the  chairman,  contributes  an  Intro- 
duction summing  up  the  various  essays;  and  rightly  he 
has  placed  first  the  paper  on  ‘ The  Opportunities  of 
London,’  by  Mr.  T.  Raffles  Davison.  It  was  Mr. 
Davison  who,  a few  years  ago,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Niven,  produced  a scheme  showing,  in  a detailed  and 
picturesque  drawing,  the  vast  improvement  in  London 
that  would  follow  from  the  new  Charing  Cross  Bridge, 
curving  round  from  the  Mall,  through  Northumberland 
Avenue,  a great  highway  to  a station  on  the  Surrey 
side  where  Waterloo  now  stands. 

Such  a scheme  stirs  the  imagination,  as  indeed  do 
many  of  the  other  proposals,  including  the  one  that  con- 
jures up  the  vision  of  a time  when  electric  traction  is 
perfected  and  all  railway  lines  will  disappear  into  the 
earth  at  a radius  of  some  fifteen  miles  from  Charing 
Cross,  and  the  stations  and  bridges  with  them,  while 
the  old  railway  tracks  will  become  highways.  Another 
is  a green  belt,  at  least  a mile  wide,  round  London, 


with  garden  cities  as  separate  units  outside.  These 
may  be  dreams,  but  they  are  possible  dreams,  and  many 
of  the  dreamers  have  their  feet  firmly  on  the  ground, 
and  approach  their  subjects  as  practical  men.  We 
should  be  sorry  to'  see  the  architectural  schemes  carried 
out  by  Sir  Aston  Webb  himself;  but  we  are  grateful 
to  him  for  the  enthusiasm  which  has  inspired  this  inter- 
esting volume. 


LITERATURE  AND  LIFE 
Literature  and  Life.  By  E.  B.  Osborn.  Methuen. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

MR.  OSBORN  is  always  worth  reading,  and  has 
qualities  that  give  him  a rather  unusual  position 
in  modern  journalism.  Of  the  tribe  of  Henley,  though 
certainly  not  “ least  of  the  Henleyites,”  as  he  once 
modestly  declared,  he  is  at  once  a Victorian  and  a 
Georgian;  a stout  lory  of  the  literary  world,  and  yet 
ever  ready  to  give  his  attention  and  kindly  encourage- 
ment to  the  young  experimentalists,  and  especially  the 
young  poets.  Above  all,  he  is  interested  by  many 
things  not  most  commonly  associated  with  the  man  of 
books — the  Canadian  North-West,  boxing,  Rugby  foot- 
ball, cricket,  and  beer,  to  name  but  a few.  He  has  the 
best  of  rights  to  call  his  collected  articles  ‘ Literature 
and  Life.’ 

On  the  whole,  however,  he  is  at  his  best  when  dis- 
cussing a subject  purely  literary,  and  it  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  there  are  not  more  such  studies  in  this  collec- 
tion. The  best  of  all  the  essays  is  that  devoted  to 
Vachel  Lindsay,  the  astonishing  young  American 
“ jazz-poet.” 

But  where  [he  writes]  are  the  new  rhythms  of  a new  age  to 
be  found  ? In  the  spoken  speech  of  the  people,  of  course ; in 
the  so-called  prose  of  everyday  discourse,  in  which  we  commu- 
nicate our  emotions  in  colloquial  cadences  that  are  often  re- 
membered to  the  end  of  a lifetime. 

The  idea  may  appear  at  first  sight  commonplace,  but 
it  is  in  fact  original.  For  when  Coleridge  and  Words- 
worth discussed  the  language  proper  to  poetry,  it  was 
not  rhythm  with  which  they  were  concerned.  And  it  is 
an  idea  very  helpful  to  us  when  considering  the  poetical 
aims  of  Mr.  Kipling,  as  well  as  those  of  Mr.  Lindsay 
and  some  of  the  less-known  young  American  ad- 
venturers. 

The  essay,  ‘ Beer,  Noble  Beer,’  and  indeed  the  great 
majority  of  the  others,  are  so  good  that  it  is  a pity  Mr. 
Osborn  has  included  one  or  two  articles  written,  it 
would  seem,  when  his  invention  was  not  at  its  most 
vigorous,  and  really  not  worth  binding.  Of  ‘ Love  or 
Eugenics  ’ and  ‘ Christmas  Presents  ’ it  can  only  be 
said  that  they  are  very  small  beer,  which  Mr.  Osborn 
would  probably  consider  condemnation  enough. 


THE  SUDAN 

The  Sudan  in  Evolution.  By  Percy  F.  Martin.  Con- 
stable. 42s.  net. 

STRONGLY  recommended  to  the  general  public  and 
to  the  student  of  African  Administrations  by  Gen- 
eral Wingate,  Governor-General  of  the  Sudan  (1899- 
1916),  who  testifies  in  a preface  to  the  conscientious 
manner  in  which  the  author  has  carried  out  his  task, 
this  book  is  an  extended  study  of  the  economic,  finan- 
cial, and  administrative  conditions  of  the  Anglo-Egyp- 
tian  Sudan.  It  is  a very  full  book,  but  rather  long, 
and  might  have  been  compressed  with  advantage,  as 
it  contains  a considerable  number  of  repetitions — for 
example,  the  statement  that  the  Sudan  is  a million 
square  miles  in  area  occurs  several  times.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin’s idea  perhaps  was  that  as  his  book  might  become 
a standard  work  of  reference  on  the  Sudan,  everything 
connected  with  each  phase  of  his  subject  might  very 
well  be  grouped  together,  even  at  the  cost  of  saying 
what  had  been  said  elsewhere.  However  this  may  be, 
he  has  written  a most  informative  volume,  packed  with 
facts  from  beginning  to  end,  some  old,  but  mainly  new. 
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and  nearly  always  interesting-  and  well-expressed.  He 
acquired  his  impressions  of  the  Sudan  in  the  course  of  a 
lengthy  tour,  during  which  he  visited  many  of  the  out- 
stations,  and  he  was  given  all  possible  assistance  by 
the  authorities  both  on  his  journeys  and  in  gathering- 
material  for  his  book,  which  is  therefore  doubly  valu- 
able. It  appears  opportunely,  too,  at  a time  when  the 
question  whether  the  Sudan  is  to  go  to  Egypt  or  re- 
main under  British  control  is  in  the  melting-pot.  There 
is  a large  and  excellent  map  of  the  country. 


Fiction 

Maki.  By  R.  J.  Minney.  Lane.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Sidonie.  By  Pierre  C'oalfleet.  Collins.  7s.  6d.  net. 
The  Samovar  Girl.  Frederick  Moore.  Appleton. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

MR.  MINNEY’S  novel,  ‘ Maki,’  has  a number  of 
unintentional  virtues  which  make  this  record  of 
an  Indian  girl’s  evolution  not  unworth  an  hour’s  atten- 
tion. The  whole  story  is  written  with  such  evident 
authority,  whether  the  scene  is  of  the  young  Maki’s 
domestic  prison  overlooking-  a crowded  Calcutta  street, 
or  the  more  luxurious  apartment  in  which  she  is  visited 
by  her  corpulent  native  lover,  that  we  are  provided  with 
an  entertaining  problem.  Is  it  a man  or  a woman  who 
has  chronicled  Maki’s  decline  from:  pampered  seclusion 
into  eyeless  beggary  ? Is  it  an  Englishman  who1  is 
capable  of  such  curious  turns  of  psychology  and 
phrase?  Surely,  we  argue,  this  exposition  of  the 
“ purdah  ” system  was  not  conceived  from  a feminine, 
much  less  a feminist,  point  of  view1:  “ Women  are 

placed  behind  the  impenetrable  veil  of  their  quarter  and 
men  and  women  are  paired  off  without  having  seen  each 
other.  Every  woman  has  an  equal  chance.”  And  it 
was  only  an  English  novelist  who  could  write  : “ Spoilt 
at  birth  because  of  a slight  physical  deformity,  Ranjit 
had  been  indulged  to-  a point  of  spoiling.”  A strain 
of  naive  informativeness  runs  through  the  book.  We 
know  now  why  wealthv  Indians  are  always  bulky.  It 
is  the  rich  food  that  gives  them  their  girth  and  they 
are  generally  dyspeptic.”  The  politeness  with  which 
Maki’s  guests  are  treated  at  Maki’s  wedding  is  sooth- 
ing to  Imperial  instincts  which  have  lately  been  too 
inadequately  consulted  in  Indian  politics. 

“ Sidonie  ” is  the  record  of  a lady  who  is  as  com- 
pletely of  the  West  as  Maki  is  of  the  East.  The  for- 
tunes of  this  peasant  girl  from-  Upper  Savoy  run  a 
precisely  opposite  course — from  beggary  to  pampered 
seclusion  in  a large  pink  chateau.  But  the  opposed 
parallel  roads  of  Mr.  Minney’ s and  Mr.  Coalfleet’s 
heroines  achieve  the  miracle  of  meeting  at  one  point. 
There  is  a tragic  moment  when  both  of  them:  lurk  in  the 
gutter  by  the  wayside,  while  those  who  love  them  pass 
by.  Yet  whilst  Maki’s  head  is  at  once  bloody  and 
bowed,  the  efficient  Sidonie  remains  the  captain  of  her 
soul.  We  find  the  early  part  of  the  narrative  most 
worth  reading — the  avalanches  on  the  white  hills 
Sidonie  so  pluckily  traversed  to  add  a few  centimes  to 
her  family’s  income,  her  trout-tickling  in  frozen 
streams,  her  stupid  intolerable  mother.  The  account 
of  Sidonie’ s evolution  into  a Bloomsbury  landlady  fills 
us  with  fantastic  horrors.  There  seems  noi  reason 
why  all  her  sisters  in  Bloomsbury  should  not  follow  her 
example  and  transfer  their  attentions  from-  their  cooks 
and  maids  to  some  literary  boarder  in  quest  of  the 
material  for  a new7  novel. 

Mr.  Moore’s  ‘ Samovar  Girl  ’ needs  more  than  a 
samovar  to  make  us  feel  she  is  Russian,  in  the  sense  we 
have  recognized  the  tw7o  heroines  we  have  dealt  with 
as  exclusively  Indian  and  French,  whatever  circum- 


stances enveloped  them.  But  she  is  one  of  the  pawns 
in  an  ingeniously  worked  out  game.  It  is  a pity  Mr. 
Moore  and  his  publishers  have  told  us  so  many  of  the 
moves  on  the  dust-cover.  We  should  have  liked  to 
follow  out  for  ourselves  the  intricacies  of  the  position 
created  when  Peter  Gordon  (n6  Gorekin),  an  American 
officer  formerly  a Russian  prisoner  in  Siberia,  returns 
after  the  Bolshevik  revolution  to  avenge  his  father’s 
death  by  the  murder  of  the  Governor  of  the  prison. 
For  he  finds  the  Governor  nothing  but  a derelict  on  the 
waters  released  by  the  Bolshevik  destruction  of  the 
sluice-gates;  and,  what  is  much  more  significant,  the 
father  of  a beautiful  young  lady  who  assumes  the  role 
of  a parlour-maid  and  carries  in  his  samovar.  Further 
comment  would  be  indecorous. 


The  Triumph  of  the  Egg.  By  Sherwood  Anderson. 
New  York  : Huebsch.  $2.00. 

THE  studies  of  middle-class  life  in  Ohio  which  Mr. 

Anderson  has  collected  into  this  volume  cannot  be 
called  short  stories  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  word. 
That  is  to  say,  they  have  none  of  the  “ snap  ” of  maga- 
zine fiction;  they  have  indeed  no  beginnings  and  no 
endings  and  no  middles;  they  have  not  even  that  vital 
surprise  on  the  last  page  which  we  inevitably  associate 
with  the  true  short  story,  especially  as  supplied  by 
Ametica.  It  is  a refreshing  change  to  get  away  from 
this  intricate  and  often  laborious  technique — laborious, 
that  is,  in  hands  less  deft  than  an  O.  Henry’s — to  the 
unfenced,  trackless  territory  of  Mr.  Anderson’s  genius. 
His  is  rather  the  Russian  method;  some  of  these  tales 
are  very  strongly  Tchehovian — we  can  think  of  no  other 
English-speaking  writer  who  could  have  produced  any- 
thing like  them:  except  perhaps  Miss  Katherine  Mans- 
field, and  her  canvas  is  not  so  wide  nor  her  colour  so 
rich  and  varied.  Mr.  Anderson’s  analysis  is  terribly 
penetrating,  and  curiously  enough  it  is  nearly  always 
his  women  whom:  he  does  best. 

‘ Unlighted  Lamps  ’ is  the  only  story  in  the  collection 
that  has  anything  approaching  complete  form;  but  this 
Russian  method — if  we  may  name  it  so — though  its 
rules  are  less  complex  and  confined,  requires  a hundred 
times  more  artistry,  and  Mr.  Anderson  is  not  con- 
sistentlv  successful.  Sometimes  he  is  too  diffuse,  not 
sufficiently  significant.  For  intense  significance  is 
essential  to  success  in  this  type  of  fiction;  it  should  be 
concerned  with  turning  points  and  decisions  in  men’s 
lives  or  else  with  moments  that  reveal  in  a flash  the 
essence  of  their  souls — it  should  in  fact  be  concerned 
with  “ psychological  moments,”  sometimes  in  the 
original  and  literal  meaning  of  the  phrase.  ‘ I Want 
to  Know  Why  ’ and  ‘ The  New  Englander  ’ are  defec- 
tive in  this  quality  but  they  have  the  breath  of  reality, 
and  to  everything  he  writes  this  author  brings  a simple 
beauty,  even  to  his  rude  study  of  ‘ Maternity.’  ‘ The 
Egg  ’ is  a whimsical  piece  of  characterisation,  and 
‘ The  Other  Woman  ’ is  an  amazingly  shrewd  satire. 
The  last  and  longest  story  in  the  book,  ‘ Out  of  Noth- 
ing into  Nowhere,’  is  also  the  best.  It  is  a novel  in 
everything  but  length  and  it  confirms  our  opinion  that 
the  novel  is  Mr.  Anderson’s  true  medium.  The  illus- 
trations of  impressions  in  clay  by  Mr.  Tennessee 
Mitchell  form  an  interesting  addition  to  the  collection. 


The  Haunting.  By  C.  A.  Dawson  Scott.  Heine- 
mann.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  essence  of  a “ crawder  ” must  always  be  the 
power  to  induce  crawliness.  If  he  displays  this 
quality,  the  author,  however  indifferent  a writer,  has 
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succeeded  in  his  task;  if  not,  he  has  failed,  no  matter 
what  other  attractions  he  has  had  to  offer.  Exactly 
what  makes  the  flesh  creep  is  indefinable.  All  we 
can  say  is  that  certain  words,  or  arrangements  of 
words,  have  had  that  effect  upon  us.  You  may  load 
your  pages  with  blood  and  insanity  and  spectres,  and 
raise  no  human  hair;  but  you  may  provoke  a pleasing 
spinal  discomfort  with  the  odd,  light  footstep  of  Ed- 
ward Hyde,  the  gentle  movement  of  a curtain  in  ‘ La 
petite  Roque,’  or  the  mere  accidental  substitution  of 
the  word  “ did  ” for  “ does  ” in  ‘ The  Turn  of  the 
Screw.’  Something,  of  course,  must  be  allowed  for 
the  circumstances  in  which  such  a book  is  read.  Its 
effect  will  doubtless  be  greater  in  an  empty  house  at 
midnight  than  in  a garden  at  noon.  But  this  is  only  a 
question  of  degree.  If  the  desirable  shiver  is  there,  it 
will  make  itself  felt,  even  in  a crowded  carriage  on  the 
Underground  Railway. 

From  the  nature  of  its  story  ‘ The  Haunting  ’ invites 
criticism'  as  a “ crawler,”  for  which,  indeed,  it  pos- 
sesses all  the  necessary  ingredients  : fratricide,  retribu- 
tive hallucinations,  a mouldering  house  on  the  Cornish 
coast,  a secret  passage,  a witch,  superstitious  peasants, 
the  terror  of  guilty  solitude.  It  is  a strange  and  rather 
moving  tale,  well  written,  and  interesting  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last.  We  read  it,  by  the  fireside, 
with  attentive  pleasure,  with  critical  approval,  with 
every  wish  and  belief  that  the  indispensable  chilling  of 
the  marrow  would  come.  It  did  not;  but,  for  all  that, 
we  recommend  those  right-minded  people  who  love  to 
poison  their  hours  of  nocturnal  loneliness  and  corrupt 
their  dreams,  to  try  the  book  for  themselves.  Horror 
in  literature  is  largely  an  affair  of  idiosyncracy.  They 
may  find  it  here,  and  be  richly  rewarded  for  their  pains; 
and  if  they  do  not,  they  will  at  least  have  spent  a com- 
fortable hour  or  two. 


The  Young  Enchanted.  By  Hugh  Walpole.  Mac- 
millan. 7s.  6d.  net. 

IT  is  unlikely  that  ‘ The  Young  Enchanted  ’ will  add 
anything  to  the  literary  reputation  of  the  author  of 
‘ The  Dark  Forest.’  He  here  discards  realism  in 
favour  of  romantic  comedy,  with  unfortunate  results. 
The  general  impression  left  on  the  mind  of  his  reader 
is  that  Mr.  Walpole  had  nothing  particular  to  say, 
but  that,  feeling  it  was  desirable  that  he  should  write 
another  book,  he  contrived,  with  the  fluency  of  an  old 
hand,  to  fill  four  hundred  pages  of  print  without  becom- 
ing actually  unreadable.  The  whole  account  of  the 
hero’s  love  affair  with  Christina  (a  girl  who  derives 
from  Yvette  Obardi  and  Vivie  Warren)  is  totally  in- 
credible; while  that  of  his  sister,  with  a profligate  who 
has  ruined  a village  maiden,  leaves  one  quite  undis- 
turbed. There  is  a great  deal  of  conversation  about 
art  and  youth  and  the  building  of  a new  world  on  the 
ruins  of  the  old  and  one  thing  and  another;  and  it  is  all 
discouragingly  familiar  to  us.  The  satirical  pictures 
of  artistic  coteries  and  the  households  of  the  newly 
rich  frequently  border  on  burlesque,  without  ever  at- 
taining that  richness  of  humour  which  makes  burlesque 
its  own  excuse.  There  are  good  passages  in  ‘ The 
Young  Enchanted  ’;  it  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  with 
an  author  of  Mr.  Walpole’s  gifts.  But  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  a disappointing  book,  and  unjustifiably  long  for 
its  material. 


The  Debt.  By  G.  P.  Robinson.  Duckworth.  7s.  6d. 
net. 

WE  should  pronounce  this,  for  better  for  worse, 
emphatically  a man’s  novel.  The  female  char- 
acters, respectable  and  far  otherwise,  are  painfully  in- 
sipid. The  Harrow  and  Oxford  scenes  are  steeped  in 
the  glorious  and  uniquely  British  tradition  which  re- 
gards work  as  at  best  an  impertinent  interruption  to-  the 
true  life  of  Public  Schools  and  University.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  three  heroes  with  minor  ornaments  of  the 


theatrical  profession  are  described,  not  in  accordance 
with  the  lurid  imaginings  of  the  woman  novelist,  but 
in  that  simply  practical  spirit  of  which  ‘ Tom  Jones  ’ 
is  the  approved  example.  Notwithstanding  such  at- 
tractions, we  have  not  found  this  portion  of  the  story 
enthralling.  But  from  August,  1914,  onwards,  we  at 
once  rise  into  a higher  atmosphere.  The  routine  of  the 
trenches,  as  experienced  by  a refined  and  intelligent 
nature,  its  heroism,  its  grotesqueness,  its  horrors,  and 
its  flashes  of  something  resembling  inpiration,  have 
seldom  been  so  appealingly  presented.  The  tragedy 
of  the  triple  friendship,  or  more  properly  of  the  one  out 
of  three  left  when  two  others  have  been  successively 
taken,  has  a poignancy  which  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
ceeded. Yet  it  is  tragedy  illuminated  by  hope.  For 
the  lone  survivor  returning  home  a cripple  for  the  rest 
of  his  days,  bereaved  through  an  air-raid  of  father  and 
mother,  jilted  on  a palpably  false  pretext  by  a heartless 
fiancde,  finds  consolation  in  a glimpse  of  the  Beatific 
Vision  obtained  amid  surroundings  apparently  the  most 
commonplace.  Among  many  fine  passages  we  would 
signalise  the  picture  of  Armistice  Day  with  its  wild 
rejoicings,  as  they  would  appear  to  a man  absorbed  in 
the  companionship  of  the  departed.  We  notice  also 
the  Spiritualistic  stance,  which,  just  because  it  is  not 
idealised,  impresses  us  as  having  a basis  in  reality. 


Shorter  Notices 

Tales  of  the  R.I.C.  (Blackwood,  7s  .6d.  net)  are  written  by 
an  author  who  prefers  to  remain  anonymous  for  reasons  which 
will  be  fully  apprehended  by  the  reader  after  he  has  finished  the 
book,  if  not  before.  The  stories  are  concerned,  as  the  title 
implies,  with  the  daily  and  hourly  hazards  surrounding  me  lives 
of  the  Police  and  Auxiliaries  under  the  virtual  state  of  war  in 
Ireland,  which  has  but  lately  been  suspended,  and  judging  by  the 
experiences  recorded  not  a little  craft  as  well  as  courage  was 
needed  to  outwit  the  organisation  of  Sinn  Fein.  The  adventures 
are  recounted  without  any  pretensions  to  literary  graces,  but 
with  a straight-forward  simplicity  that  suits  the  subject  and 
adds  to  the  impression  of  strict  verity.  The  book  is  welcome  as 
a defence  of  a much-abused  organisation  which  had,  as  is  here 
amply  shown,  unprecedented  circumstances  with  which  to  con- 
tend. In  the  final  chapter  the  author  sounds  a warning  of  the 
civil  strife  which  in  his  opinion  is  bound  to  follow  a settlement 
of  Ireland  on  the  lines  now  under  discussion. 

Common  Sense  and  Self-Help,  by  Edmund  Dane  (Mills  & 
Boon,  2s.  6d.  net),  is  described  as  a Study  in  the  Economics  of 
Mind  Power.  The  author  endeavours  to  unfold  the  secret  of 
common  sense  and  its  use  to  form  reliable  judgments.  The  indi- 
cation of  his  method  may  be  conveyed  by  some  of  his  chapter 
headings,  which  include  : ‘ Thought — Colour  and  Feeling  ’ ; 

‘ Why  Minds  are  Individual  ‘ Tests  of  Common-Sense.”  But 
the  obvious  weakness  of  the  arguments  is  that  there  is  really 
no  such  thing  as  common  sense.  The  book  may  be  described 
as  a kind  of  pocket  Pelman,  and  is  to  be  recommended  to  those 
who  are  prepared  to  subject  their  minds  to  a system  of  routine- 
reasoning. 

Gods.  By  Shaw  Desmond.  Duckworth.  8s.  6d.  net. 

A boy,  uncouth,  uneducated,  yet  hiding  the  spark  of  genius, 
emerging  from  the  most  unappetising  surroundings  of  poverty 
and  sectarian  bitterness  into  a more  spacious  world,  and  win- 
ning the  love  of  a beautiful  aristocrat— this  is  the  sort  of  thing 
that  could  be  done  by  Mr.  Wells  or  Mr.  Bennett  in  a manner 
that  would  rivet  our  attention  and  compel  our  admiration.  But 
Mr.  Desmond  has  not  the  magic,  the  humour,  the  experience  of 
life  or  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Bennett,  although 
he  has  some  of  their  tricks  ; and  we  found  it  weary  work  to  get 
to  the  end  of  this  lengthy  book.  Where  the  author  is  more 
individual  and  less  edifying— in  the  scenes  descriptive  of  the  Irish 
countryside  and  peasantry — -he  reveals  a strong  vein  of  poetry 
and  mysticism.  We  feel  sure  that  he  could  give  us  a very 
attractive  idyll ; dreamy,  opalescent  and  haunting ; but  on  the 
present  occasion  he  has  preferred,  in  the  words  of  his  publishers, 
to  illuminate  all  the  undercurrents  of  modern  thought ; a vast 
and  indigestible  task  for  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  either 
the  necessary  knowledge  or  cast  of  mind. 

The  Qualified  Adventurer,  by  Selwyn  Jepson  (Hutchinson, 
8s.  6d.  net)  is  a very  successful  story  for  what  we  believe  to  be  a 
beginner  in  the  art  of  fiction.  It  is  well  put  together,  shows 
some  original  observation  and  a light  touch.  Perhaps,  like  the 
heroes  of  his  father,  there  is  a little  too  much  successful  homicide, 
a little  too  much  preparedness  for  every  emergency  in  the  hero, 
but  the  story  is  alive  from  start  to  finish,  and  we  welcome  a new 
player  to  the  game  of  keeping  us  amused.  When  we  say  that 
the  adventure  is  the  recovery  of  the  lost  treasure  of  the  Manchu 
Princes,  we  have  said  all  that  is  needed  of  the  subject  matter 
of  the  book. 
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MILLIONS  OF  CHILDREN  IN 
PERIL  OF  DEATH. 


Special  Correspondent  s Cable. 

Dread  Winter  Intensifies  Infant  Suffering. 


THE  tragic  and  pitiful  condi- 
tion of  tbe  starving  children 
is  summed  up  in  the  extract 
from  a cable  recently  received 
from  Russia  given  hereunder. 
Far  from  easing  up,  the  situation 
daily  grows  more  tense  and  aw- 
ful, for  the  dread  work  started 
by  drought,  famine,  and  disease, 
is  being  intensified  and  prolong- 
ed by  the  grip  of  the  terribie 
Russian  winter. 

As  these  words  are  being  penned, 
snow  falls  Incessantly  and  King 
Frost  with  his  barriers  of  ice  closes 
the  ports  and  the  Volga.  So  the 
children  of  the  famine  districts 
look  out  upon  the  white  pall — sym- 
bolising certain  and  shocking  death 
to  many  thousands  of  them.  Snow 
makes  thei  roads  impossible — the 
ice  closes  the  rivers  to  navigation. 
Delay  must  occur,  for  on  snow- 
blocked  roads  transport  is  difficult 
and  precarious.  And,  unfortunately, 
delay  is  fatal.  Thousands — tens 
of  thousands — of  helpless,  suffering 
little  ones  have  not  been  fed  to-day, 
and  possibly  will  eat  nothing  to- 
morrow. They  pine  and  wither. 
They  sink  in  the  slough  of  despond, 
and  hope  that  transport  difficulties 
will  be  overcome  in  good  time,  so 
that  perhaps  (if  there  is  food  suffi- 
cient) they  may  be  fed  THE  DAY 
AFTER  TO-MORROW  ! Delay 
for  one  day — and  in  their  thousands 
they  will  pass  into  oblivion  ! 

Special  Correspondent’s  Cable: 

Cable  from  Saratov,  Russia. 

“ These  children  are  an  appalling 
example  of  how  famine  can  crush 
out  almost  human  semblance  from 
children.  Clothed  in  vile  rags,  full 
of  vermin,  and  totally  inadequate  in 
this  bitter  weather  their  bodies 
shrunken  and  distorted  almost  be- 
yond recognition,  their  hands  like 
the  claws  of  some  grotesque  bird, 
their  arms  and  legs  like  the  limbs 
of  skeletons  and  their  faces  wrinkled 
and  wizened.  Such  Tire  the  tiny, 
stricken  children  in  the  famine  areas 
of  Russia.  Only  the  big,  dark, 
wondering  eyes  give  any  indication 
of  the  childish  beauty  which  has 
gone  for  ever.” 


IMPERATIVE  NEED  OF 
IMMEDIATE  HELP. 


Gan  you  imagine  the  feelings  of  this  mother 
fondling  her  puny  child — the  relic  of  a once 
happy,  well-fed,  laughing,  chubby  baby  P But 
now!  Only  a grim  illustration  of  the  awful 
effects  of  Famine.  A little  stunted  frame— bones 
forcing  their  way  through  the  skin,  with  face 
drawn  by  emaciation  into  the  semblance  of  extreme 
old  age.  Such  are  the  pathetic  sights  with  which 
Russia  abounds  to-day.  Oh!  the  agony  of  it. 
Can  you— a father,  or  a mother— look  at  this 
actual  photograph  from  the  famine  area  without 
feeling  compelled  to  send  a contribution  Immed- 
iately—BEFORE  IT  IS  TOO  LATE— to  save  innocent 
little  children  from  the  tortures  of  Hunger  and 
a lingering  Death  ? 


Gruesome  Effect  of  Famine. 

In  the  children’s  hospitals  there  is 
terrible  and  gruesome  evidence  of 
the  ravages  of  famine.  One  tiny 
girl,  four  years  old,  HAD  ONLY 
HALF  HER  FACE  LEFT,  the 
other  half  having  fallen  away. 
The  terrible  disease,  the  doctor 
said,  is  due  entirely  to  starvation. 
And  many  cases  have  developed  in 
Khvaluinsk.  There  are  also  in- 
numerable cases  of  rickets  and  the 
dread  oedema — both  due  to  star- 
vation. 

The  Bread  of  Stricken  Russia. 

In  the  hospitals  the  sisters  use 
dried  potato  peelings  to  make 
bread  for  their  own  use,  and 
among  other  substitutes  for  flour 
are  dried  bark,  weeds,  leaves,  and 
acorns.  An  examination  of  a 
sample  of  the  bread  in  common 
use  shows  that  it  contains  ONE- 
TENTH  OF  RYE  FLOUR,  while 
the  remaining  NINE -TENTHS 
CONSIST  of  SAWDUST,  LEAVES 
and  other  RL^BBISH.  What  a god- 
send it  must  be  that  this  is  one  of 
the  districts  to  which  the  Save-the- 
Children  Fund  Portable  Kitchens  are 
penetrating,  and  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  this  is  the  only 
chance  the  children  will  have  of 
being  kept  alive. 

One  Shilling  per  week  covers 
all  expenses  for  feeding  a child. 

Owing  to  the  large  scale  on 
which  the  “Save-the-Children  Fund” 
operates  and  by  prudently  taking 
advantage  of  the  World’s  markets, 
the  expense  of  feeding  a child  per 
day  is  the  amazingly  low  sum  of 
three-halfpence.  A SHILLING  A 
WEEK  COVERS  ALL  EX- 
PENSES — ADMINISTRATION, 
FREIGHTS,  and  INSURANCES 
AS  WELL  AS  FOOD. 

This  is  a record  never  yet  at- 
tained in  the  history  of  relief. 


MILLIONS  OF  BABIES  FACING  DEATH. 

Disaster  immeasureable  is  sweeping  through  Russia,  and  mil- 
lions of  little  children  are  face  to  face  with  death.  They  see  no 
ray  of  hope — no  possibility  of  help  ! They  realise  that  dread 
and  painful  death 
must  be  their  lot,  and 
they  are  resigned  to 
it.  Can  you  imagine 
more  appalling  condi- 
tions— or  more  awful 
sufferings  than  those 
of  the  stricken  child- 
ren of  Russia  ? 

After  all  is  said  and  done — after  unprecedented  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  helpless  children — there  are  still  millions  of  them 
heading  hopelessly  towards  INEVITABLE  DEATH.  The  very 
recitation  of  fact  must  make  every  true-hearted  Briton  shudder 
with  horror 


WHAT  WILL  YOU  DO  TO  SAVE  A CHILD  ? 

Remember — while  you  are  reading  these  words  little  children 
lie  stretched  upon  the  snow-covered  roadways  or  in  the  hospitals, 
breathing  their  last  breath.  They  are  beyond  human  aid. 
Thousands  of  others  are  following  them  as  surely  as  night 
follows  day.  It  is  up  to  you,  as  it  is  to  every  Briton,  to  put 
out  your  hand  and  save  at  least  one  ! Do  not  let  them  all  perish 
miserably  ! Give  every  penny  you  can  afford,  and  bear  in  mind 
that  every  shilling  you  give  feeds  a child  for  a week.  Mercy  is 
the  greatest  attribute  of  mankind.  Show  your  mercy  by  giving 
at  once  to  the  “ Save-the-Children  Fund  ” so  that  every  possible 
child  may  be  saved  from  disaster.  Send  the  most  generous  con- 
tribution you  can  to-day  and  address  it  to  LORD  WEARDALE, 
CHAIRMAN  OF  COMMITTEE  OF 

“ SAVE  THE  CHILDREN  FUND,” 

(ROOM  659). 

26  Golden  Square,  Regent  Street,  London,  W.  1 


BRITISH  DISTRESS. 

The  “Save  the  Children  Fund*’  now,  as 
hitherto,  is  distributing  funds  for  the  relief 
of  British  Children.  All  who  send  money 
ear-marked  “ British  Relief**  may  rest 
assured  that  it  is  used  exclusively  for 
British  Child  Relief. 
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Chess 

PROBLEM  No.  3. 
By  W.  Grimshaw. 


BLACK 


White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 

Solutions  should  be  addressed  to  the  Chess  Editor  of  the 

Saturday  Review,  and  reach  him  before  Dec.  3. 

PROBLEM  No.  2. 

Solution  : 

White  : Black  : 

(1)  Q— Kt.  8.  Any  move. 

(2)  Mates  accordingly. 

Correct  from  A.  S.  Brown,  Rev.  W.  Marson,  R.  M.  Merchant 
and  A.  Lewis. 

Readers  are  reminded  that  the  1st  prox.  is  the  last  day  for 
entries  in  the  various  tourneys  due  to  begin  at  Hastings  in 
Christmas  week. 

“ MASTERS  ’’—AND  OTHERS. 

It  is  usual  to  bestow  the  title  “ master  ” upon  a chess  player 
who  has  achieved  various  ascertained  distinctions,  those  who  have 
never  sought  such  being,  however  accomplished,  merely  players  ; 
yet  we  recall  amateurs  (folk  who  have  had  better  things  to  do 
with  their  time  than  devote  it  wholly  to  chess)  who  were  at  least 
equal  to  some  of  the  minor  “ masters  ” in  skill  over  the.  board, 
and  the  probability  is  that  such  amateurs  get  far  more  enjoyment 
out  of  chess  than  do  masters,  for  these  last  may  never  forget 
their  reputation  (which  generally  provides  their  bread  and  mar- 
garine), while  the  amateur  is  at  no  such  disadvantage.  The  fact 
is,  there  has  never  been  and  never  will  be  a master  of  chess,  the 
saying  attributed  to  the  most  brilliant  player  that  ever  lived— 
that  chess  is  “ a Rook  better  than  the  best  man  that  ever  sat 
down  to  it  ” — being  accepted  as  true  by  all  who  know  much  of 
the  game.  Chess  is  a star  of  first  magnitude  in  the  firmament 
of  amusements,  but  the  professional  player  almost  always  has  to 
glimpse  that  star  through  a thick  mist ; and  the  name  of  that 
mist  is  Poverty.  w 

A Beautiful  Old  End  Game  : — White  : K,  Q-R6 ; R,  Q-R7. 
Black  : IC,  Q-Kt  sq.  : P,  Q-B7.  White  to  play  and  draw. 

(Solutions  invited  and  acknowledged.) 


Books  Received 

ESSAYS  AND  BELLES  LETTRES 

All  is  One  : A Plf.a  for  the  Higher  Pantheism.  By  Edmond 
Holmes.  Cobden  Sanderson  : 5s.  net. 

Eton  Letters,  1014 — 1918.  New  Edition.  By  a House  Master. 

Eton  : Spottiswoode  & Ballantyne  : 5s.  net. 

Novissima  Verba:  Last  Words.  By  Frederic  Harrison.  Fisher 
Unwin  : 10s.  6d.  net. 

Unknown  Kent.  By  Donald  Maxwell.  Lane:  12s.  6d.  net. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 
Chapters  from  Childhood.  By  Juliet  M.  Soskice.  Selwyn  & 
Blount  : 10s.  6d. 

Fyodor  Dostoyevsky.  By  his  Daughter,  Aim^e  Dostoyevsky. 
Heinemann  : 12s.  6d.  net. 

Mathew  Maris.  By  Ernest  D.  Fridlar.der.  Lee  Warner  & 
Cape:  21s.  net. 

Max  Beerbohm  in  Perspective.  By  Bohun  Lynch.  Heine- 
mann : 10s.  6d.  net. 

Minutes  and  Accounts  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  and  Other 
Records.  1553 — 1620.  Publications  of  the  Dugdale  Society. 
Vol.  I.  Oxford  : Dugdale  Society. 

Saint-Saens.  Bv  Arthur  Hervey.  Lane  : 6s.  net. 

The  F.mperor  Francts  Joseph  and  His  Times.  By  Lt.-Gen. 

Albert  Baron  von  Margutti.  Hutchinson  : 24s.  net. 

The  History  of  the  Second  Division.  By  Everard  Wyrell. 
Vol.  I.  Nelson  : 21s.  net. 

VERSE  AND  DRAMA 

Derurau.  A Comedv.  By  Sacha  Guitrv.  Heinemann  : 5s.  net. 
Explorations.  By  Robert  McColm.  Egoist  Press  : 4s.  6d. 


Gruach  and  Britain's  Daughter.  By  Gordon  Bottomley.  Con- 
stable : 15s.  net. 

Poems.  By  Clive  Bell.  Hogarth  Press  : 2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Cockpit.  A Romantic  Drama  in  Three  Acts.  By  Israel 
Zangwill.  Heinemann  : 5s.  net. 

Verses  of  a Housemother.  By  Fay  Inchfawn.  New  Edition. 
R.T.S.  : 3s.  net. 

Will  Shakespeare  (An  Invention).  By  Clemence  Dane.  Heine- 
mann : 6s.  net. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Divorce  To-day  and  To-morrow.  By  C.  Gasquoine  Hartley. 
Parsons  : 6s.  net. 

Foreign  Governments  at  Work.  By  Herman  Finer.  Milford  : 
2S.  6d.  net.  ■* 

Socialism  : An  Analysis.  By  Rudolf  Eucken.  Fisher  Unwin, 
as.  net. 

TRAVEL 

Mount  Erix.  By  Henry  Festing  Jones.  Cape  : 12s.  6d.  net. 

My  Balkan  Log.  By  J.  Johnston  Abraham.  Chapman  & Hall  : 
15s.  net. 

FICTION 

Balzac.  Five  Short  Stories.  Edited  by  Arthur  Tilley.  Cam- 
bridge University  Press  : 5s.  6d.  net. 

Belsavage.  By  Henrietta  Leslie.  Page  : 7s.  6d.  net. 

Briony.  By  Curtis  Yorke.  Hutchinson  : 8s.  6d.  net. 

Count  Morin,  Deputy.  By  Anatole  France.  Translated  by  J. 
Lewis  May.  Lane  : 6s.  net. 

Crossing  Piccadilly  Circus.  By  Ward  Muir.  Heinemann  : 
7s.  net. 

Joanna  Builds  a Nest.  By  Juliet  Wilbor  Tompkins.  Page: 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Sweet  Waters.  By  Harold  Nicolson.  Constable  : 7s.  6d.  net. 
The  Crimson  Plotter.  By  Isabel  Ostrander.  Hurst  & Blackett  : 
-8s.  6d.  net. 

The  Gift  of  Paul  Clermont.  By  Warrington  Dawson.  Heine, 
mann  : 7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Great  Image.  By  “ Pan.”  Odhams  : 7s.  6d.  net. 

The  King  Waits.  By  Morice  Gerard.  Odhams  : 7s.  6d.  net. 
The  Man  from  the  Clouds.  By  J.  Storer  Clouston.  Popular 
Edition.  Blackwood  : 2s.  net. 

The  Private  Letters  of  henry  Ryecroft.  By  George  Gissing. 

16th  Impression.  Constable  : 7s.  6d.  net. 

Way  of  Revelation.  By  Wilfred  Ewart.  Putnam  : 7s.  6d.  net. 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  AND  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 

A Christmas  Carol.  By  Charles  Dickens.  New  Edition. 
R.T.S.  : 10s.  6d.  net. 

Alice's  Adventures  and  Through  the  Looking  Glass.  By 
Lewis  Carroll.  New  Edition.  Macmillan  : 10s.  net. 
Howard  Pyle's  Book  of  Pirates.  Compiled  by  Merle  Johnson. 
Harper  : 21s.  net. 

Included  in  the  Trip.  By  Reginald  Cleaver.  Bale  : 31s.  6d 
net. 

Sunnyside  Farm.  By  Gertrude  Wallis.  Daniel  : 4s.  6d.  net. 
The  Airplane  Spider.  By  Gilbert  Murray.  Black  : 2s.  6d._  net 
The  Brushwood  Boy.  By  Rudyard  Kipling.  New  Edition. 

Macmillan  : 10s.  net.  _ 

The  Conversations  of  Padan  Aram.  By  David  Donald. 

R.T.S.  : 5s.  net.  . 

The  Jungle  Book.  By  Rudyard  Kiplincr.  New  Edition. 

Macmillan  : 10s.  net. 

The  Trail  of  the  Ragged  Robin.  By  Flora  Klickmann.  Nev 
Edition.  R.T.S.  : 7s.  net. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

A History  of  the  Association  Psychology.  By  Howard  C. 
Warren.  Constable  : 16s.  net. 

Chess  Fundamentals.  By  J.  R.  Capablanca.  Bell:  10s.  6d.  net. 
Daily  Mail  Year  Book.  1922.  is.  6d.  net. 

The  Radio-Orbicular  Process  of  Thought.  By  A.  A.  Braun. 

Grafton  Publishing  Co.  : 10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Year’s  Work  in  English  Studies.  1919-1920.  Edited  for 
the  English  Association  by  Sir  Sidney  Lee.  Milford  : 6s.  net. 


A SAVING  IN  INCOME  TAX. 


It  is  possible  to  recover  of 

your  income  by  way  of  Rebate  of 
Income  Tax  if  your  life  is  adequately 
and  suitably  insured. 

Write  for  particulars,  giving  date  of  birth. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD, 

142,  HOLBORN  BARS,  E.C  1. 
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CHINESE  ART 

THE  following  important  illustrated  articles  dealing  with  CHINESE 
ART  have  appeared  in  the  Burlington  Magazine.  Copies  of  these 
issues  may  be  obtained  at  5s.  each  (post  free  5s.  6d.)  except  Nos.  137, 
147,  148,  156,  166,  167,  171,  175,  and  189,  which  are  2s.  Gd.  each  (post 
free  3s.) 

Richard  Bennett  collection  of  Chinese  porcelain 
Wares  of  the  Sung  and  Yuan  dynasties 

Old  Chinese  porcelain  made  from  English 

Silver  models  ...  ...  

Towards  a grouping  of  Chinese  porcelains 
Origin  and  development  of  Chinese  porcelain 
The  Literature  of  Chinese  Pottery 
Tang  Pottery  and  its  late  Classic  Affinities 
Exhibition  of  Chinese  Art  at  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club 

The  Inscribed  Vase  of  the  Dana  Collection 
Chinese  Porcelain  in  the  Davies  Collection 

Corean  Pottery  

Early  Chinese  Pottery  

Eumorfopoulos  Collection 

Chinese  Porcelain  in  the  Gow  Collection 
Chinese  figure  of  Kuan  Yin,  painted  with 
coloured  enamels  of  the  K’ang  Hsi  period 

Chinese  Cloisonne  Enamel  

\ Chinese  Tapestry  

Ancient  Korean  Tomb  Wares  

A Silver  Cup  of  the  Yuan  Dynasty 
The  Chinese  Appreciation  of  jade 

^hotscho  

Chinese  Inlaid  and  Incised  Lacquer 

Chinese  Jade  ...  

Rarity  of  Ancient  Chinese  Paintings 

A Chinese  Portrait  

A Painting  by  Yen  li-pen  

WHEN  ORDERING  PLEASE  QUOTE  NUMBER. 

THE  BURLINGTON  MAGAZINE  is  recognised  as  authoritative  on 
questions  of  Art  and  Art  History  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day. 
Its  contributors  are  the  highest  authorities  on  their  respective  subjects.  Its 
illustrations  are  finer  than  those  of  any  other  Art  Magazine,  and  the  Maga- 
zine aims  in  its  reviewing  at  being  a complete  guide  to  the  Literature  of 
the  Fine  Arts. 

Among  the  subjects  dealt  with  are  : — 

Architecture,  Arms  and  Armour,  Bronzes,  Oriental  Carpets,  Chinese  Porce- 
lain, Embroideries  and  Lace,  Engravings,  Furniture,  Old  Glass,  Miniatures, 
Did  Silver,,  Pewter,  Plate,  Paintings,  Sculpture,  Tapestries,  etc. 

4 Classified  List  of  the  Principal  Articles  Published  can  be  obtained  FREE 
on  Application. 
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TOBACCO 

The  cut  of  your  tobacco 
is  as  important  in  its 
way  as  the  cut  of  your 
coat.  Look  at  the  cur- 
ious circlets  of  which 
Three  Nuns  is  com- 
posed. Each  is  a per- 
fect blend  in  itself — 
which  means  that  each 

pipeful  is  perfect  all  through. 

And  this  distinctive  cut  also 
ensures  a slow,  cool  smoke. 

Men  who  smoke  Three  Nuns 
never  dream  of  trying  any 
other  tobacco. 

KING’S  HEAD 

if  you  prefer  a fuller  mixture 

Both  are  sold  everywhere  in  the  following  packings  only 

Packets:  1-oz.  1/2,  2-oz.  2/4.  Tins:  2-oz.  2/5,  4-oz.  4/8 


“THREE  NUNS”  CIGARETTES 

10's 

20’. 

50's 

100’s 

MEDIUM  6d 

1 h 

2/5 

4/8 

HAND  gd 

MADE  ou 

1/4 

3/4 

6/8 

ASSOCIATION  PSYCHOLOGY 

By  HOWARD  WARREN,  Author  of  “Human 

Psychology.”  16s.  net.  Content  i Associationism;  Mental 
Association  from  Plato  to  Hume;  David  Hartley  and  the  Ear- 
lier Associationists ; James  Mill  and  the  Later  Associationists; 
Evolutionary  Associationism ; Summary  of  English  Associa- 
ionism;  Continental  Associationism;  Experimental  Studies  of 
Associationism;  Nature  and  Laws  of  Association;  The 
Associational  Analysis  of  Mental  States;  Biography ; Index; 
Chronological  Chart. 

By  the  Same  Author  : 

HUMAN  PSYCHOLOGY.  15s.  Net 

“ This  able  and  clearly  written  treatise.  . . . The  work  as  a 
whole  will  be  an  excellent  introduction  for  beginners  in 
psychology,  though  it  is  of  interest  for  advanced  students  also.” 
The  Times  Literary  Supplement. 


THE  WORLD’S 
PROBLEMS. 


Stephen  Mitchell  & Son,  Branch  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  (of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland).  Limited,  36  St.  Andrew  Square.  Glasgow 


MONETARY 

Two  Memoranda  by  Dr. 
GUSTAV  GASSEL.  [ Shortly . 

This  is  the  first  publication  in  ordinary  book  form  of  the  two 
expositions  of  financial  policy  by  the  Swedish  expert,  described 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  “ the  most  brilliant  Economist  in  the 
World.” 

A STUDY  OF  POETRY  12s.  6d.  net. 

By  BLISS  PERRY,  Author  of  “Walt  Whitman.” 

ACCEPTIlNG  THE  UNIVERSE 

Essays  in  Naturalism.  By  JOHN  BURROUGHS. 

11s.  net. 

“ A very  bold,  able  and  powerful  book  ...  a very  lucid, 
sweeping  and  often  profound  statement  of  a naturalistic  all-the- 
year-round  faith. — Nation. 

LIFE  OF  S R EDWARD  COOK 

By  J.  SAXON  MILLS.  Portrait.  16s.  net. 

THE  WISDOM  of  the  BEASTS 

Philosophical  Fables,  disclosing  what  the  Beasts  think  about 
Einstein-  Infinity;  Pragmatism;  Bergson  and  the  Will  to  Be- 
lieve. By  CHARLES  AUGUSTUS  STRONG,  Author  of  The 
Original  Consciousness.  5s.  net. 

LONDON  : BOMBAY  : SYDNEY 


THE  CHILD  IN 
ART  AND  NATURE 


An  Ideal  Christmas  Gift-Book 

For  Childlovers— Page  after  page  of  won- 
derful child  pictures.  There  childhood  stands 
revealed  through  the  triple  art  of  the  Painter, 
Sculptor  and  the  Camera. 

For  the  Student.— Articles  that  will  give 
real  help  to  those  who  would  be  the  just  inter- 
preter of  the  child. 

For  the  Psychologist.— Happiness,  humour, 
pathos,  all  the  whimsicalities  to  be  found  in 
the  ever-changing  mood  of  the  children  por- 
trayed. 

For  the  Artist. — A mine  of  reference  culled 
from  art  and  nature;  it  reveals  a hundred 
captivating  mannerisms,  quaint  tricks  and 
subtle  poses,  to  be  utilised  and  returned  to 
again  and  again. 

For  the  Photographer.— A special  contribu- 
tion by  Marcus  Adams,  F.R.P.P. 

SHORT  CONTENTS. 

Children’s  Heads  : The  Child  in  Greek  and 
Roman  Art.  The  Child  in  Religious  Art. 
Cupids  and  Amosini.  The  Child  with  Flowers. 
The  Child  in  Architecture.  The  Child  in  ap- 
plied Art.  The  Child  in  Joy  and  Sorrow.  The 
Child  as  Dancer.  Babies  in  Life  and  Art. 
Anatomy,  development  and  expressions  of 
children.  A reasoned  lesson  on  drawing  child- 
ren from  memory.  Children  Pictures  by 
camera,  etc.,  etc. 

OVER  300  ILLUSTRATIONS 
Price  16s.  net 
SENT  ON  APPROVAL 


You  are  invited  to  send  for  a copy 
on  approval  to  examine  for  3 days. 
Fill  in  the  attached  copy  To-Day, 
or  ask  your  bookseller  to  show 
you  a copy. 

The  wholesale  distributors  are 
Messrs.  B.  T.  BATSFOAD,  Ltd., 
94,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

N.B.— CONTRIBUTIONS  (pic- 
torial and  literary)  are  required  for 
a 2nd  volume  on  similar  lines. 

For  particulars  write  to  the  Sec- 
retary  of  the  Postal  University. 


coupon  — Please  send  me  on  appro- 
val a copy  of  “ The  Child  in  Art  and 
Nature.”  I enclose  16/9  on  the  under- 
standing that  should  I return  the  book 
in  clean  condition  within  3 days  that 
amount  will  be  refunded  less  postage 
(9d.)  paid  in  sending  the  book  in  the 
first  instance.  (Foreign  postage  1/-). 

Address  : The  Postal  University, 

28,  John  St.,  Bedford  Row,  W.C. 

NAME  

ADDRESS  
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SHIPPING 


p » o 


and  BRITISH  INDIA  Co.’s 
Passenger  and  Freight  Services. 

MEDITERRANEAN,  EGYPT,  INDIA,  PERSIAN  GULF, 
BURMAH,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS,  SIAM,  E.  & S,  AFRICA,  AUSTRALASIA. 

Address  for  oil  Passenger  Business,  P.  & 0.  House,  14,  Cookspur  Street, 
London,  B.W.  1 j Freight  or  General  Business  : 122,  Leadenhall  St.,  E.CL  8, 
B.I.  Agents,  QUAY,  DAWES  A CO.,  122,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C.  8, 


R-M-S-P 

NEWYORK 
SERVICE 

BY  THE  “O”  STEAMERS  OF 
THE  ROYAL  MAIL 
STEAM  PACKET  CO. 

18,  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.2 


Irobi^ion  for 


T IFE  or  Endowment  Assur- 
ances for  parents  and  for 
grown-up  sons  and  daughters ; 
Educational  Policies  for  children; 
Annuities  for  widows — these  are 
some  of  the  forms  of  Insurance 
offered  by  the  Scottish  Widows 
Fund. 

Write  stating  requirements  when  full 
particulars  will  be  sent. 
SCOTTISH  WIDOWS  FUND. 

Head  Office:  9,  St.  Andrew  Sq.,  Edinburgh 
( O.J . LIDSTONE,  Manager  £ Actuary)., 
London  Offices:  28,  Cornhill, 

E.C.  3,  and  17,  Waterloo  • 

Place,  S.W.  1. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BOOKS  RARE  AND  OUT  OF  PRINT. — The  Literary  Year 
Book  1921,  new  copies,  8s.  6d.  net,  post  free  for  2s.  3d.  ; Lane’s 
Arabian  Nights,  edited  by  Stanley  Lane  Poole,  new  copies,  4 
vols.,  32s.  net,  for  12s.  6d.  Baxter  Prints  : The  Pictures  of 
George  Baxter  with  140  plates  just  issued,  £3  5s.  Od.  Ward’s 
Roman  Era  in  Britain,  7s.  6d.  ; Caret’s  Landscapes,  £ 3 10s.  Od. 
Gilfillan’s  British  Poets,  fine  set,  large  type,  48  vols.,  £4  4s.  Od., 
1854.  Way’s  Memories  of  Whistler,  1910,  7s.  6d.  ; Women  of 
All  Nations,  2 vols.,  £ 2 2s.  ; Dramatic  Works  of  St.  John 
Hankin  with  intro,  by  John  Drinkwater,  3 vols.,  25s.  ; Maupas- 
sant’s Select  Works,  8 vols.,  £3  2s.  Od.  ; Debrett’s  Peerage, 
1915,  as  new,  32s.,  for  5s.  6d.,  post  free;  Ruskin’s  Works, 
Best  Library  Edition,  39  vols.,  £25.  Carmen,  illus.,  by  Ren6 
Bull,  Edit  De  Luxe,  30s.  Send  also  for  Catalogue,  100,000 
bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a book,  and  have  failed  to  find 
it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Send  a list  of  books  you  will  exchange  for 
others.  Books  Wanted  : Gorer  & Blacker’s  Chinese  Porcelain, 
2 vols.,  1911;  Morgan  Catalogue  of  Chinese  Porcelain,  1904;  £\5 
each  offered.  Edward  Baker’s  Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John 
Bright  Street,  Birmingham. 

FOR  SALE,  a notable  Oil  Painting,  Landscape,  by  Claud 
Lorraine,  24  by  18  inches  in  massive  carved  and  gilt  frame  ; 
perfect.  Bargain,  £\3.  Also  a beautiful  Figure  Subject  in 
oils  by  W.  Bouguereau,  “ The  Light  of  Life,”  size  24  by  20. 
Price,  £7  10s.  W.  Johnson,  58,  Belgrave  Road,  Walthamstow. 

The  copyright,  goodwill  and  assets  of  a 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  known  as  “ Plain  English  ” 
are  FOR  SALE.— Offers  to  Receiver,  38,  Great  Ormond 
Street,  W.C.i.  


ART  EXHIBITION 


G 


ROSVENOR  GALLERIES, 

WINTER  EXHIBITION  OF  MODERN  ART. 
51a,  New  Bond  Street,  10 — 6.  Sats  10 — 4.  Is. 


ORIGINAL  ETCHINGS  By  Charles  Keene  (of  ‘ Punch  ’). 
Charles  Keene’s  Etchings  “ Pure  art  of  the  highest 
order. — Spectator.  “ Charles  Keene  will  be  ranked  with 
the  great  etchers  of  all  time.” — M.  Bracquemond.  Illustrated 
pi  ice  list  from  Eneas  Mackay,  Book  and  Print  Seller,  Stirling. 

MUSIC 

WIGMORE  HALL. 

TUESDAY  NEXT,  at  5.30. 

Reginald  pickering  tenor. 

SONG  RECITAL 

Ate  the  Piano— HAROLD  CRAXTON 
Steinway  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  gd.,  3s. 

IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l. 

WIGMORE  HALL. 

WALTER  RUMMEL 

SECOND  RECITAL 
TUESDAY  NEXT,  at  3. 

Pleyel  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  gd.,  3s. 

IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.l. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS 
THE  BLAKE  SOCIETY 

ARE  issuing  copies  of  Blake’s  hitherto  unpublished  COLOUR 
PRINTS.  The  Temptation  and  Newton  are  ready. 

Price  21s.  each.  Each  payment  carries  with  it  membership 
of  the  Blake  Society  for  one  year.  Apply  to  SECRETARY,  T. 
Wright,  Olney,  Bucks,  England. 

AUTHORS  ! Established  or  otherwise,  are  invited  to  sub- 
mit their  work  for  London  and  provincial  publications.  NO 
READING  FEES.  Promising  new  writers  sought.  Books, 
plays,  short  stories,  poems,  articles  wanted.  Post  MSS.  to 
Manager,  P.L.A.,  Richmond  Chambers,  Blackburn. 

TYPEWRITING,  Duplicating,  Secretarial  work.  Literary 
work  a speciality.  High  standard  of  work.  Lowest  terms. 
Mrs.  A.  M.  WATSON,  M.B.E.,  56,  Brompton  Road, 

Knightsbridge,  S.W. 3.  Tel.  : Kensington  6379. 


zEOLIAN  HALL. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  at  3. 

Madeleine  Johnson 

In  aid  of  the  Hospital  for  Women, 
West  Street,  Brighton,  Building  Fund. 
Assisted  by  FELIX  SALMOND  (Solo- ’Cello). 

At  the  Piano — LONIE  BASCHE 
Entire  proceeds  to  the  fund  without  deduction. 

Steinway  Piano.  Tickets,  10s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s  6d. 

IBBS  and  TILLETT,  ig,  Hanover  Square,  W.i. 


zEOLlAN  HALL. 

Leonard  borwick 

THIRD  AND  LAST  RECITAL 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  at  5.30. 

Steinway  Piano.  Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  gd.,  3s. 

IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.i. 

QUEEN’S  HALL. 

SoleLessees — Chappell  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

London  symphony  orchestra 

FOURTH  CONCERT  (16th  Series) 
MONDAY  NEXT,  at  8. 

Solo  Pianoforte:  POUISHNOFF 
Conductor  : ALBERT  COATES 
Tickets,  12s.,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  gd.,  3s.,  and  2s.  4d- 

L.  G.  SHARPE,  61,  Regent  Street,  W.i.  Gerr.  5564. 
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^ VIRGINIA  CIGARETTES  % 


I 


1 


Distinguished  by  a superb 
delicacy,  the  result  of  a 
matchless  blend  of  the 
finest  Virginia  Tobacco. 


1 


10  for  lO^d. 
20  for  1/9 


50  for  4/3 

100  for  8/- 


‘ PERFECTOS  FINOS  ' 

are  a larger  cigarette  of 
the  same  quality. 


t 


JOHN  PLAYER  & SONS, 

NOTTINGHAM. 

Branch  of  The  Imperial  Tobacco  \\ 


Branch  of  The  Imperial  Tobacco 
Co.  (of  Gt.  Britain  & I reland), Ltd 


SPERLING’S  JOURNAL 

A MONTHLY  REVIEW  OF  CURRENT 

FINANCE. 

COMMERCE, 

INDUSTRY  and 
ECONOMICS 

‘Published  on  the  15th  of  each  month 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 


12  months 
6 „ 

3 „ 


£\  10  0 Post  Free 

15  0 
7 6 


SPERLING  & CO., 

Basildon  House,  Moorgate  Street,  E.C.2 


WHEN  YOU  READ  YOUR  PAPER— 

Do  you  realise  ehat  the  many  calamities  which  befall 
“ other  people’s  property  ” may  befall  “ YOURS”? 
Affording  the  widest  possible  cover  the  “ British  Dominions  ” 
issue  a Burglary  and  combined  Fire  and  Burglary  Insurance 
in  respect  of  Private  Residences,  fn  respect  of  Business 
Premises  a Burglary,  House-breaking  and  Larceny  Insurance. 
Send  to-day  for  the  latest  attractive  rates  of  the  class  of 
Insurance  in  which  you  are  interested. 

EAGLE.' 

BRTJ&. 

41  THREADNLEDLE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.3. 

Head  Office:  British  Dominions  House,  Royal  Exchange  Avenue  E. C.3 
ASSETS  EXCEED  £19,000.000 


Macmillan’ s List 

The  Fighting  at  Jutland 

Forty-five  Personal  Experiences.  Edited  by  H.  W. 
FAWCETT,  R.N.,  and  G.  W.  W.  HOOPER,  R.N. 
Fully  Illustrated.  4to.  21s.  net. 

Daily  Telegraph. — “ Should  solve  the  Christmas  present  problem  for 
many  a parent.  . . It  would  be  hard  to  find  a more  acceptable  gift 
for  a boy.  Surely  there  has  never  been  a story  of  sea  adventure  to 
equal  it — the  record  of  practically  every  phase  of  the  world’s  greatest 
naval  engagement,  related  by  officers  and  men  who  took  part  in  it.” 

SIR  VALENTINE  CHIROL 

India  Old  and  New 

By  Sir  VALENTINE  CHIROL,  author  of  “ Indian 
Unrest,”  “ The  Egyptian  Problem,”  etc.  8vo.  10/- 
net. 

The  Observer. — “ No  contemporary  writer  on  Indian  affairs  enjoys 
a repute  equal  to  that  of  the  veteran  publicist  who,  after  his 
seventeenth  visit  to  India,  has  produced,  in  ‘ India  Old  and  New,’ 
a survey  of  India  in  transition  which,  we  may  be  sure,  will  have 
an  important  effect  on  the  educated  public  at  home.” 

THE  BLUE  GUIDES.  New  vol. 

Paris  and  its  Environs 

Edited  by  FINDLAY  MUIRHEAD  and  MARCEL 
MONMARCHE.  With  60  Maps  and  Plans.  Fcap. 
8vo.  i2S.  net.  [Dec.  2. 


Life  of  Bishop  Percival 

By  the  RIGHT  REV.  WILLIAM  TEMPLE,  D.D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  Manchester.  With  Portraits.  8vo. 
18s.  net. 

The  Times. — “ No  better  biographer  could  have  been  chosen.  Apart 
from  his  brilliant  literary  gifts,  his  tolerant  and  sympathetic  Liberalism 
is  just  what  is  needed  to  soften  the  rather  stern  portrait  which 
another  might  have  been  tempted  to  draw  of  Percival.” 

11th  thousand. 

The  Young  Enchanted 

A Romantic  Story.  By  HUGH  WALPOLE.  Extra 
orown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Spectator. — “ Mr.  Walpole’s  short-sighted,  adventurous,  untidy 
hero,  Henry  Trenchard,  is  a charming  creation.” 

Rudyard  Kipling's  Works 

UNIFORM  EDITION.  22  vols.  7s.  6d.  net  per  vol. 
POCKET  EDITION.  23  vols.  Limp  leather,  7s.  6d. 
net ; blue  cloth,  6s.  net  per  vol. 

The  SERVICE  KIPLING.  26  vols.  Blue  cloth, 
3s.  net  each. 

I Have  Reason  to  Believe 

Essays.  By  STEPHEN  PAGET,  author  of  “ I 
Wonder,”  “ I Sometimes  Think,”  etc.  Extra  Crown 
8vo.  5s.  net. 

The  Meeting  of  Extremes  in 
Contemporary  Philosophy 

By  BERNARD  BOSANQUET,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net,  

Macmillan's  New  Catalogue  of  Books  suitable  for  Presenta- 
tion post  free  on  application. 

MACMILLAN  & Co.,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  W.C.2 
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With  the  Battle  Cruisers 


By 


FILSON  YOUNG 

With  Charts  and  Illustrations.  25s.  net 


SOME  OPINIONS 


“ A very  wonderful  book.1’ — Commander  Carlyon  Bel  In:  rs,  M.P. 

“A  brilliant  book.  I think  that  it  will  be  largely  studied,  and 
that  it  renders  a very  real  service  to  the  cause  of  naval  reform. 

Viscount  Haldane. 

‘ ‘ There  are  some  passages  in  it  which  one  could  never  forget. 
It  is  a mercy  that  you  were  there  to  record  such  things.  They  will 
now  live.” — Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

“ The  pictures  you  draw  are  ot  a period  which  is  vividly  familiar 
and  indelible  to  all  of  us  who  took  part  in  it  together  a picture 
which  exactly  records  what  I have  seen  and  which  gives  me  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  keep  and  look  at  frequently,  for  it  is  a true  and 
artistic  record  of  those  great  unforgettable  days. 

An  Officer  on  Lord  Beatty’s  Staff. 

“ I agree  with  a Scottish  friend  of  mine  who  wrote  about  the 
book  that  ‘ it  is  unique;  it  is  likely  to  be  read  twenty  years  hence 

more  than  it  is  now,  and  is  indeed  a classic.1  1 do  not  remember 

feeling  a stronger  admiration  for  the  writer  of  any  book  on  the  war 

than  when  I arrived  at  page  247  of  1 With  the  Battle  Cruisers  . 

Arnold  White. 

“Something  that  will  live  beyond  • our  ephemeral  generation.  . . . 

I think  the  book  comes  nearer  to  being  that  ‘ possession  for  all  time 
which  Thucydides  declared  his  own  book  to  be,  than  anything  1 
have  yet  read  about  the  war.  It  is  so  seldom  that  you  get  a great 
writer  actually  participating  in  great  events  and  describing  them  as 
they  should  be  described.  There  are  passages  which  must  figure  in 
any  anthology  of  English  prose,  and  they  are  many.” 

H.  W.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Filson  Young’s  book  is  not  only  a most  entertaining  and  skil- 
fully written  narrative  of  adventure,  but  a statement  of  facts  which 
those  who  are  beating  out  the  history  of  the  war  cannot  ignore.  . . . 
Nowhere  have  we  read  a better  analysis  of  Lord  Fisher's  character, 
with  its  limitations  and  its  strength.” — The  Spectator. 

“ The  story  of  the  rendezvous  in  the  North  Sea  in  the  dark  of  a 

winter  morning,  after  a twelve  hours1  rush  through  the  night;  the 

account  it  gives  of  the  sensation  of  speed,  as  the  battle  cruisers 
gradually  worked  up  to  twenty-nine  knots  ‘ in  the  long  and  mag- 
nificent chase  1 ; the  flash  of  gunfire,  and  the  signal  from  the 
Aurora  that  announced  that  she  was  in  action  with  the  enemy;  the 
opening  of  fire  at  a range  of  22,000  yards;  the  picture  of  the  sea 
between  the  two  forces  ‘alive  with  spouting  columns,  now  coming 
very  near  ’;  the  gradual  crippling  of  the  Lion  as  shell  after  shell 

crashed  into  her  vitals;  her  taking  in  tow  by  the  Indomitable,  and 

her  arrival  at  Rosyth  (the  band  on  her  deck  playing  ‘ Rule  Britan- 
nia 1 as  she  laboured  under  the  Forth  Bridge)— all  these  sketches  and 
incidents,  and  the  atmosphere  of  unconscious  courage  in  which  they 
are  set,  make  up  a chapter  in  the  life-story  of  our  ships  and  sailors 
that  will  bring  a glow  of  pride  to  the  heart  of  every  true  son  and 
daughter  of  our  island  race.” — Thfi  Times. 

“ It  happens  that  his  relation  is  that  of  an  observant  and  thinking 
man  who  is  by  nature,  one  guesses,  made  lonely  and  suspect  because 
of  his  acute,  ironic,  and  independent  mind ; for  the  world  does  not 
take  warmly  to  its  bosom  the  clever  looker-on  who  can  be  neither 
cajoled  nor  intimidated.  Still,  Mr.  Filson  Young,  in  the  way  of 
those  who  are  difficult  to  please,  lets  out  his  pent  and  native  generosity 
on  the  men,  like  Beatty,  whom  he  finds  worthy  of  praise.  He  is 
also  a sensitive  artist,  and  his  words  have  to  pass  an  exacting  con- 
science, so  that  he  has  written  a war-book  which  is  not  only  an 
indispensable  foot-note  to  history,  but  is  a very  entertaining,  and 
occasionally  an  exciting  narrative.  His  sea  pictures  have  the  quality 
of  a painting  by  Whistler.”— Nation  and  Athenaeum. 


“ For  the  fact  is  that  every  page  of  the  book  is  vitalized  with  a 
compelling  sense  of  reality,  and  a power  of  appeal  to  the  mental  vision 
which  renders  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable — I think  I may  safely 
say  the  most  remarkable— piece  of  literary  work  the  war  has  pro- 
duced. To  be  sure,  Mr.  Filson  Young  is  the  favoured  possessor  of 
all  those  quaities  which  go  to  fine  achievement  in  sea  narrative.  He 
was  steeped  in  what  may  be  termed  the  naval  sense  before  the  war. 
He  has  a great  wealth  of  what  Tennyson  calls  ‘ the  finer  fancy.1 
And  he  is  master  of  a style  which  gives  us  pictures  of  delicate  colour- 
ing, yet  sentient  in  every  detail.  . . . The  opening  days  of  the 
war  are  drawn  for  us  in  a skilfu'ly  linked-up  chain  of  masterly 
grey  silhouettes.  The  spirit  of  the  real  thing  breathes  in  every  page; 
we  do  not  merely  visualize  the  Lion  as  we  read ; we  are  actually 
living  on  board  of  her. 

“ Naturally,  the  biggest  phase  of  this  big  book  is  that  which  covers 
the  battle  of  the  Dogger  Bank.  Mr.  Filson  Young  does  not  pretend 
to  make  history.  But  he  can  certainly  claim  to  magnetise  it.  No 
super-perfect  film  of  the  whole  conflict  could  give  us  a more  minute 
and  yet  more  spacious  panorama  of  the  rushing,  roaring  battle.  We 
understand  everything,  because  everything  is  so  graphically  limned. 
And,  with  perfect  fidelity,  the  reasons  for  the  disappointing  ending 
are  told,  unsparingly,  and  with  the  consummate  knowledge  which  is 
only  possible  to  the  man  who  saw  it  all  and  is  fearless  of  the  truth.” 
Sit*  Herbert  Russell,  in  The  Western  Mercury. 

“ In  his  book  ‘ With  the  Battle  Cruisers  ’ he  takes  us  behind  the 
scenes  and  gives  us  a most  illuminating  account  of  the  life  in  the 
Service,  both  ashore  and  afloat,  while  his  story  of  the  Dogger  Bank 
engagement  is  probably  the  best  story  of  a modern  naval  battle  that 
has  yet  been  written.  For  Mr.  Filson  Young  witnessed  from  the 
foretop  of  Admiral  Beatty’s  flagship,  the  opening  stages,  and  his 
story  is  really  a fine  piece  of  restrained  literary  realism.” 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“ Every  line  of  this  work  recalls  the  grey  North  Sea  in  its  various 
moods ; every  pen  picture  of  the  author’s  all-too-brief  experiences  with 
the  Lion  is  drawn  with  a sure  and  vivid  touch  that  makes  the 
purple  darkness  of  a night  at  sea  a terrifying  reality  and  the  beauty 
of  a Scapa  dawn  a satisfying  pleasure.  The  book  moves  in  a quiet 
quaint  beauty  of  style  which  is  peculiar  to  the  author,  but  the  driving 

spirit  is  that  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Lord  Beatty,  whose  attractive 

oersonality  breathes  in  every  page.”— Sunday  Times. 

“ Mr.  Filson  Young  had  the  rare  advantage  of  finding  himself 

placed  on  the  staff  of  Admiral  Beatty  in  the  Lion,  flagship  of  the 
Battle  Cruiser  Squadron,  and  in  that  famous  ship  he  served  from 
November,  1914,  until  after  the  Battle  of  the  Dogger  Bank.  He  wit- 
nessed tremendous  events,  and  lived  the  life  of  the  Fleet  in  its  most 
strenuous  time.  He  was  a trained  observer  and  a skilled  writer, 

and  has  thus  produced  a volume  full  of  the  rarest  interest,  which  is 
entertaining  in  every  chapter.” — The  Observer. 

“ It  is  hardly  a fair  view  of  a book  which  as  serious  criticism 
reaches  a high  standard  to  deal  with  it  as  merely  casting  blame. 
The  value  of  Mr.  Filson  Young’s  narrative,  to  begin  with,  is  that 
it  gives  a vivid  and  complete  account  of  naval  life  and  service  under 
war  conditions.  Mr.  Filson  Young  saw  life  in  the  Navy  through  the 

fresh  vision  of  the  volunteer.  As  a student  of  naval  affairs  he  knew 

much.  When  he  had  donned  the  uniform  he  became  a keen  and 
intelligent  observer,  the  more  intelligent  because,  to  do  him  justice, 
he  was  content  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  men  versed  in  practice.  It  is 
quite  clear  that,  far  from  forming  his  judgments  hastily,  he  formed 
them  carefully,  and  his  work  has  gained  from  his  not  having,  as  he 

states,  set  pen  to  paper  until  two  years  after  the  war.  It  is  a won- 

derfully lucid  description,  sober  as  usual  in  phrasing,  but  clear  cut 
in  statement.  ’’—Westminster  Gazette 

“ It  is  a vivid,  interesting,  and  amusing  narrative,  told  by  an  eye- 
witness who  is  a master  of  crystal  clear  Engish  and  who  generally 

avoids  the  pitfalls  of  fine  writing A living  portrayal  of  life 

at  sea  in  war-time,  all  the  more  absorbing  because  it  is  not,  like 
so  many  other  books,  written  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a desired 
impression.” — Manchester  Guardian. 
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Notes  of  the  Week 

THERE  is  one  supreme  task  for  statesmanship  in 
England  to-day,  beside  which  all  others,  difficult 
and  complex  as  they  may  seem,  shrink  into  in- 
significance. That  task  is  to  bring  about  a real  under- 
standing with  Germany  on  the  one  side  and  France  on 
the  other,  and,  as  a corollary,  between  Germany  and 
France.  The  day  either  of  war  hatreds  or  Ententes 
based  on  sentiment  is  over;  the  only  true  basis  for  such 
an  understanding  must  be  hard  economic  and  industrial 
fact.  It  is  a stupendous  task,  and  the  man  who  should 
bring  it  about  would  live  in  history  when  kings  and 
generals  have  been  forgotten. 


Frankness  and  firmness  we  believe  to  be  the  only 
policy  by  which  this  so  desirable  end  may  be  achieved. 
Ftance  must  be  purged  of  her  suspicion  of  Germany, 
Germany  must  be  cured  (if  she  be  not  already  cured)  of 
her  dreams  of  world-domination  as  well  as  of  her  feai 
of  a reorganised  Russia.  Russia  must  be  restored  tc 
life  and  to  a civilization  in  which  human  beings  can  live 
and  prosper.  The  key  of  all  this  is  not  in  Washington 
or  in  the  Pacific,  but  here  in  England.  It  is  we  in 
England  who  alone  can  make  this  possible;  and  to  do 
it  we  must  talk  straight  to  France,  be  honest  with  Ger- 
many and  intelligent  about  Russia.  No  small  ambi- 
tion this;  rather  a magnificent  one  ! And  now  to  our 
parochial  affairs. 


The  speech  of  Sir  James  Craig  to  the  Ulster  Parlia- 
ment leaves  the  Irish  negotiations  where  they  were  and 
where  they  always  have  been.  The  only  remark  which 
calls  for  attention  is  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  the 
correspondence  between  the  Ulster  Cabinet  and  the 
British  Government.  “ If  I observe  any  necessity  for 
publishing  it,”  said  Sir  James,  “ I shall  not  ask  their 
permission  no  matter  what  the  conseauences  are.”  The 
truth  is  that  the  whole  case  of  Ulster  has  been  un- 
necessarily prejudiced  by  the  non-publication  of  the 
communications  with  Mr.  Llovd  George.  It  is  ob- 
viously a sore  point  with  the  Ulster  Prime  Minister, 
who  complained  that  even  in  the  correspondence  which 
had  already  been  published  two  letters  from  the  Ulster 
Cabinet  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  were  not  included.  We 
said  last  week  that  “ if  Mr.  Lloyd  George  refuses  to 


publish  the  correspondence  let  Sir  James  Craig  do  it 
himself.”  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Sir  James  is  of 
the  same  opinion. 


It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  several  of  the  London 
newspapers  are  joining  us  in  our  appeal  that  the  full 
correspondence  should  be  made  public.  The  most  un- 
pleasant feature  of  the  whole  Irish  negotiations  has 
been  that  prejudice  and  passion  have  been  roused  by 
the  scraps  of  information  which  have  been  published, 
shorn  from  their  proper  contexts.  As  the  climax  of  the 
present  discussions  may  well  be  warfare,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  whole  of  the  facts  should  be  before  us. 
There  is  no  justification  for  the  type  of  half-secret 
diplomacy  which  has  been  prevalent  throughout.  Min- 
isters go  down  to  their  constituents  and  insinuate  that 
one  side  or  other  is  blocking  the  way.  A press  cam- 
paign of  the  greatest  intensity  against  each  side  alter- 
nately is  launched.  The  public  is  utterly  bewildered. 
Secret  diplomacy  is  one  thing,  but  diplomacy  behind 
half-open  doors  is  contemptible.  That  ministers  should 
sit  in  a guarded  room  while  conducting  their  delibera- 
tions is  excusable,  but  that  they  should  periodically 
open  the  door  for  a few  words  with  the  reporters  and 
then  close  it  again  is  indefensible.  The  correspond- 
ence must  be  published  in  full. 

In  a leading  article  we  call  attention  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  anxiety  to  bring  off  some  settlement  or  other 
either  in  Washington  or  in  Ireland  before  Christmas. 
It  is  tvpical  of  the  man.  He  has  appreciated  the  fact  as 
regards  Ireland  that  there  is  no  chance  of  propounding 
any  settlement  which  shall  appeal  equally  to  both  sides. 
He  is  therefore  endeavouring  to  discover  a formula 
which  shall  be  equally  abhorrent  to  both  sides,  in  the 
hope  that  Sir  James  Craig  will  accept  it  because  it  is 
reougnant  to  M>.  de  Valera  and  that  the  Smith  of  Ire- 
land will  accept  it  because  Ulster  does  not  like  it.  The 
All-Treland  solution  has  aonarentlv  been  given  ut>  in 
despair,  but  there  is  still,  in  the  Prime  Minister’s  view, 
some  chance  for  a proposal  which  shall  postpone  the 
entry  of  Ulster  into  a Dublin  Parliament.  This  would 
have  the  advantage,  according  to  the  Prime  Minister,  of 
enabling  Sir  James  Craig  to'  say  that  he  had  not  accepted 
a central  Parliament  and  Mr.  de  Valera  to  claim  that  he 
had.  It  is  all  very  ingenious,  and  extremely  unworthy 
of  His  Majesty’s  ministers. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  made  a speech  on  Saturday  in 
which  he  gave  the  public  some  information  about  the 
Irish  negotiations.  In  so  far  as  he  vouchsafed  an 
account  of  the  matters  that  have  been  before  the  Con- 
ference he  confirmed  the  information  which  we  have  con- 
sistentlv  laid  before  our  readers.  He  did  not  however 
deem  it  diplomatic  to  admit  the  public  to  the  confidence 
of  the  Cabinet  as  generously  as  it  has  been  our  policy  to 
do.  What  he  did  was  to  take  a candle  into  the  nurserv 
and  tell  the  children  that  the  ghost  thev  had  seen  was 
not  reallv  there.  It  is  iust  as  well  to  remind  people  at 
times  that  the  impossible  has  not  happened.  Lord 
Birkenhead,  indeed,  went  a stage  further  and  said  that 
the  inevitable  was  bound  to  happen.  It  is  also  enually 
advisable  to  remind  idealists  of  both  sides  that  this  is  so. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  concluded  with  a statesmanlike 
praver  for  peace. 

A supplement  dealing  with  Christmas  Books 
will  be  issued  next  week. 
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We  congratulate  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  the  most 
obviously  sincere  speech  which  has  been  delivered  by 
a Cabinet  Minister  during  the  whole  course  of  these 
negotiations,  but  there  is  a certain  light  shed  by  his 
utterance  on  the  internal  workings  of  the  Irish  Cabinet 
Committee  which  has  escaped  attention.  It  is  known 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Sir  Gordon  Hewart,  the 
Attorney  General,  have  had  certain  meetings  with  Mr. 
Arthur"  Griffith  and  Mr.  Michael  Collins  with  a view  to 
discover  a formula  by  which  allegiance  to  the  British 
Crown  can  be  reconciled  with  an  independent  legisla- 
ture in  Dublin.  It  might  in  the  circumstances  have 
been  thought  that  the  two  legal  members  of  the  Cabinet 
would  leave  the  conference  chamber  with  some  identity 
of  impression  as  to  what  they  had  been  talking  about. 
Not  so.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the  question  of  alle- 
giance, made  it  transparently  clear  that  attachment  to 
the  Crown  had  been  a condition  precedent  to  the 
negotiations  and  one  that  there  had  never  been  any 
question  of  abandoning.  Strangely  enough,  on  the 
night  previous  the  Attorney  General  had  also1  spoken. 
He  too  made  Allegiance  the  burden  of  his  speech.  From 
that  speech  only  one  impression  can  be  gained,  namely, 
that  there  is  some  hitch  in  the  negotiations  on  this  very 
question.  Are  we  to  assume  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
spoke  in  order  to  contradict  his  colleague?  Or  is  this 
but  another  instance  of  the  lack  of  cohesion  in  the 
Cabinet  ? 


We  think  that  we  can  give  the  explanation  of  this 
discrepancy.  The  Irish  negotiations  are  in  reality 
being  conducted  neither  in  Downing  Street  nor  in  the 
Lord  Chancellor’s  room  in  the  House  of  Lords.  That 
is  why  the  press  is  so  badly  informed.  Like  all  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  concerns  they  are  being  conducted  now 
in  a little  suburb  of  London,  now  in  a private  suite  of  a 
West  End  Hotel,  but  chiefly  in  a little  office  not  very 
far  from  our  own.  Perhaps  this  will  explain  why  even 
those  whose  names  figure  on  the  Cabinet  Committee 
sometimes  lag  behind  the  fact  in  their  information  of 
the  developments.  This  Irish  business  is  being  most 
astutely  handled — from  a political  point  of  view.  Even 
some  of  the  cleverest  members  of  the  small  Committee 
are  being  used  as  pawns  in  the  game.  It  will  be 
noticed  over  and  above  all  this  that  the  Prime  Minister 
through  his  various  vassals,  known  as  ministers,  has 
left  himself  two  courses  open.  He  may  put  Ulster  in 
the  wrong  or  Sinn  Fein  in  the  wrong  at  will.  . The 
speeches  of  different  members  of  his  Cabinet  will  justify 
him  in  either  course. 

But  take  another  instance.  Mr.  Balfour,  our  ac- 
credited representative  at  Washington,  made  a speech 
last  week  in  which  he  sympathised  with  M.  Briand’s 
attitude.  At  the  end  of  the  same  week  Lord  Curzon, 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  delivered  an 
oration,  a philippic  in  which  he  traversed  every  word  his 
colleague  had  said.  We  are  not  concerned  for  the 
moment  to  enquire  which  of  the  two  speeches  the  British 
public  prefers.  We  are  concerned  to  proclaim  unequi- 
vocably  that  this  sort  of  thing  will  not  do.  The 
country  has  been  made  to  look  ridiculous.  The 
humorous  side  of  the  episode — if  there  can . be . a 
humorous  side  to  so  serious  a violation  of  ministerial 
etiquette — is  that  Lord  Curzon  was  really  not  so  much 
concerned  to  wound  M.  Briand  as  to  put  Mr.  Balfour 
out  of  action. 


We  are  not  in  the  least  surprised  to  find,  in  spite 
of  what  has  every  appearance  of  being  an 
organised  chorus  of  approval  and  applause  in 
most  of  our  newspapers  day  after  day,  that  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  is  beset  by  serious  difficulties  that 
threaten  to  nullify  any  usefulness  it  might  be  supposed 
to  possess.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Mx. 
Secretary  Hughes,  Japan  is  determined,  it  seems,  to  hold 
to  her  proposal  that  the  percentage  of  her  capital  ships 
shall  be  raised  by  ten  per  cent,  above  the  proportion 
accorded  by  America.  This  in  itself  is  significant,  but 


the  difficult  questions  connected  with  China  that  are  the 
crux  of  the  Conference  have  not  yet  been  decided. 
Progress  has  been  made  with  one  or  two  minor  issues, 
which,  however,  depend  for  final  settlement  on  an 
agreement  on  the  greater  matters,  such  as  the  position 
of  Japan  in  Manchuria  and  Shantung.  But  time  is 
going  on,  and  the  Conference  has  already  been  in 
session  for  three  weeks.  Probably  it  is  the  impossibility 
of  arriving  soon  at  results  that  induces  Mr.  Harding  to 
suggest  that  other  Conferences  may  be  held,  and  that 
an  Association  of  Nations  may  be  formed.  For  our 
part  we  are  not  anxious  for  further  Conferences  of  the 
sort  now  sitting  in  Washington,  and  after  our  experience 
of  the  League  of  Nations  the  idea  of  some  sort  of 
parallel  Association  of  Nations,  even  if  it  included  the 
United  States,  leaves  us  cold. 

What  is  China?  is  a question  that  is  being  posed— 
posed,  however,  with  an  object.  Of  course  it  is  a funda- 
mental question,  but  we  note  that  it  is  being  raised  by 
those  who  really  wish  to  say  what  is  not  China — and 
this  with  a view  to  taking  away  from  her  Manchuria 
and  the  vast  outer  territories  of  the  old  Chinese  Empire, 
and  to  restrict  her  to  what  is  often  called  China  proper. 
The  idea  behind  this  propaganda,  for  such  is  its  char- 
acter, is  to  permit  Japan  to  remain  in  Manchuria  and 
Mongolia  in  order  to  consolidate  further  the  position 
there  that  she  has  already  built  up  at  the  expense  of 
China  and  to  the  detriment  of  British  as  well  as  Ameri- 
can interests.  It  is  certain  that  the  Chinese  people, 
already  inflamed  against  Japan  because  of  Shantung, 
will  not  consent  to  what  is  virtually  a partition  of  their 
country.  Nor  do  we  think  that  America  will  consent. 
The  attitude  of  the  British  Government  in  this  matter 
was  declared  in  the  “ Correspondence  respecting  the 
New  Financial  Consortium  in  China  ” which  was  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  last  summer  in  a White  Paper. 
In  a Memorandum  communicated  to  the  Japanese 
Government  in  August,  1919,  Lord  Curzon  said,  ‘ Man- 
churia and  Mongolia  are  important  provinces  of  China.” 
We  think  it  well  to  state  this,  as  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  generally  known. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  Washington  Conference 
has  not  been  called  on  to  say  what  is  China,  but  it  has 
agreed  to  four  principles,  all  admirable  and  all  alike 
probably  futile  because  of  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at 
action  in  common  to  make  them  workable,  considering 
China’s  chaotic  condition.  The  second  of  these  prin- 
ciples is  to  provide  the  “ fullest  and  most  unembarrassed 
opportunity  for  China  to  develop  and  maintain  for  her- 
self an  effective  and  stable  Government.”  Mr.  Harding 
addressed  his  invitation  to  the  Conference  to  the  Peking 
Government,  which  is  recognised  by  the  Powers  as  the 
Government  of  China,  but  there  are  several  other 
Governments  in  China  at  present  that  function  after  a 
fashion,  and  fighting  goes  on  among  them  almost  con- 
tinually. It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  in  these 
circumstances  there  is  no  Government  in  China,  and 
therefore,  unless  there  is  joint  pressure  on  China  from 
outside,  the  beautiful  principle  mentioned  above  seems 
to  amount  to  nothing  more  than  giving  permission  to 
the  Chinese  to  fight  it  out  among  themselves  ! This, 
moreover,  is  what  the  Chinese  Delegates  appear  to  wish, 
for  they  maintain  that  the  trouble  in  China  is  only  what 
is  to  be  expected  as  the  result  of  the  immense  change 
from  a monarchy  to  a republic,  and  that  China,  given 
time,  will  settle  down.  It  is  when  the  Conference  comes 
to  tackle  the  application  of  the  principles  that  it  will 
reach  a crisis. 


At  long  last  the  Government  of  India,  perhaps  in  view 
of  disturbances  during  the  Prince’s  tour,  has  proclaimed 
as  unlawful  associations  the  Khalifate,  Congress, 
National  Volunteers  and  similar  organisations  of  sedi- 
tion (to  put  the  thing  plainly)  in  the  Punjab  and  the 
United  Provinces.  But  why  not  throughout  all  India? 
The  areas  mentioned  come  next  in  the  itinerary  of  the 
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Prince,  and  it  is  right  that  he  should  be  protected,  but 
we  do  not  understand  why  other  areas  as  dangerous  are 
not  treated  in  the  same  manner,  for  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say — and  in  this  we  are  sure  that  the  Prince  would 
agree  with  us — that  after  all  the  preservation  of  the 
British  raj  is  more  important  even  than  that 
his  environment  should  invariably  smile  on  him. 
Lord  Reading  seems  now  to  be  aware  of 
this,  for  the  proclamation  was  accompanied  by 
a statement  from  him  that  recent  events  had 
made  it  imperative  for  the  Government  to  exercise  its 
full  strength  for  the  protection  of  law-abiding  people  in 
India  from  intimidation,  and  for  the  prevention  of 
wrong-doing  by  political  groups.  Hitherto  the  action, 
or  rather  the  inaction,  of  the  India  Government  has 
been  productive  not  of  good  results,  but  the  contrary. 
Improving  on  a saying  of  the  moment,  we  venture  to  tell 
Lord  Reading  that  the  way  to  govern  is  to  govern.  We 
note  that  Gandhi  is  again  at  his  tricks;  as  we  foretold, 
his  penitence  has  been  short-lived. 


We  fought  great  wars  for  the  neutrality  of  Belgium, 
who  none  the  less  has  made  a treaty  of  alliance  with 
France,  the  chief  provisions  of  which  are  kept  secret. 
It  is  perhaps  because  of  this  treaty  that  we  are  losing 
interest  in  Belgium;  but  however  that  may  be  few 
people  in  this  country  paid  much  attention  to  the  Belgian 
elections  last  week,  though  the  result  disclosed  a very 
curious  and  intriguing  situation.  What  may  be  called 
the  Flemish  question  was  the  principal  issue,  and  the 
composition  of  the  new  Belgian  Parliament  shows  gains 
for  the  Flemings  as  against  the  Walloons.  Last  year 
the  Flemings  were  strong  enough  to  carry  a bill  placing 
Flemish  on  an  equality  with  French  throughout  Bel- 
gium ; till  then  French  was  the  official  language,  and  as 
a general  thing  the  Flemings,  though  more  numerous 
than  the  Walloons,  were  placed  in  a subordinate  posi- 
tion. Since  Belgian  policy,  under  Walloon  inspiration, 
was  oriented  towards  France,  as  was  shown  by  the 
treaty,  the  Flemings,  who  regard  the  connexion  with 
France  as  a threat  to  themselves,  are  inclined  to  turn 
their  eyes  towards  Holland.  There  is  thus  in  Belgium 
a separatist  tendency  which  may  easily  become  a matter 
of  international  importance. 


We  regret  to  learn  that  there  is  little  prospect  of  an 
early  settlement  of  the  Vilna  question.  It  may  be  re- 
called that  the  Lithuanian  delegates  at  Geneva  made 
an  advance  in  this  direction  by  accepting,  with  certain 
reserves,  the  proposals  put  before  the  League  of  Nations 
by  M.  Hymans  which,  while  giving  Vilna  and  its  dis- 
trict to  Lithuania,  accorded  to  them  an  autonomy  similar 
to  that  of  a Swiss  canton.  The  Poles,  however,  made 
no  response,  and  are  now  preparing  to  hold  elections  in 
Vilna.  To  make  the  thing  look  better  it  is  announced 
that  Zeligowski  will  return  to  Warsaw  almost  at  once. 
But  that  is  not  the  whole  trouble.  The  recent  attempts 
in  Kovno  to  assassinate  Dr.  Puritzkis  and  M.  Galvan- 
auskas,  the  Foreign  Minister  and  the  Finance  Minister 
respectively  to  Lithuania,  indicate  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  of  that  country  are  hostile  to  the  action  of  the 
Lithuanian  delegates,  though  it  had  the  support  of  most 
of  the  members  of  the  Government. 


As  we  go'  to  press  there  is  much  keen  discussion  here, 
as  well  as  in  Paris  and  Berlin,  of  the  visit  of  Dr.  Rath- 
enau,  which  has  followed  so  quickly  on  that  of  Herr 
Stinnes  last  week.  Though  nothing  official  has  ap- 
peared with  respect  to  the  purposes  of  these  visits,  no 
one  doubts  it  is  connected  with  the  financial  situation  in 
Germany,  and  what  emerges  is  the  fact  that  practically 
the  whole  question  of  reparations  is  up  again  for  debate. 
A suggestion  is  made  that  Germany  should  be  granted 
a moratorium  of  two  years’  duration  or  even  longer,  to 
come  into  effect  after  the  January  and  February  pay- 
ments by  Germany  on  reparations  account,  or  perhaps 
before  them.  We  are  sure  that  something  of  the  kind 
will  have  to  be  done  in  the  general  interest,  and  we 
would  remind  our  readers  that  in  a leading  article 


entitled  ‘ Now  or  Never  in  Europe,’  in  our  issue  of 
October  29,  we  ourselves  put  forward  the  suggestion 
that  all  indemnity  payments  by  Germany  should  be  re- 
mitted for  five  years  on  condition  that  her  finances  were 
put  on  a sound  footing.  We  repeat  what  we  said  then  : 

It  has  become  a universal  interest  that  Germany 
should  be  helped  towards  stability.”  Meanwhile  the 
political  situation  in  Germany  remains  critical,  and  will 
certainly  continue  to  be  so  pending  some  wiser  settle- 
ment of  the  reparations  position  than  that  which  now 
exists. 

The  heads  of  the  Government  Departments  await  the 
report  of  the  Geddes  Committee  with  the  gravest  appre- 
hension. Although  the  Government  has  endeavoured 
to  dispel  their  fears  and  the  doubts  of  the  House  of 
Commons  by  repeated  assurances  that  matters  of  policy 
are  for  the  consideration  of  the  Cabinet  alone,  the 
Geddes  Committee  being  “ outsiders  ” have  not  paid  too 
great  a respect  to  this  taboo.  The  Government  depart- 
ments at  present  in  existence  are  relics  of  various  stages 
of  political  development.  Such  Saurians  of  the  glacial 
period  as  the  Home  Office  and  the  War  Department 
will  be  found  to  have  given  the  “outsiders”  less  trouble 
than  the  relics  of  the  Reconstruction  epoch — the  Minis- 
tries of  Labour  and  of  Health.  Although  we  do  not 
anticipate  that  the  Geddes  Committee  will  have  the 
courage  to  recommend  the  abolition  of  these  depart- 
ments, their  recommendations  may  make  the  continued 
existence  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  impossible  and  re- 
constitute in  effect  the  old  Local  Government  Board. 
Such  a policy,  were  they  bold  enough  to  recommend  it, 
would  have  not  only  our  ardent  support  but  that  of  half 
the  constituencies. 


The  Labour  Party  does  not  take  kindly  to  the  Com- 
munists, although  last  Saturday  the  London  executive 
resolved,  by  a small  majority,  to  urge  the  National 
Executive  to  admit  the  Communist  party  to  affiliation. 
For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  Labour  partv  finds 
itself  in  the  position  of  a buffer  state.  Hitherto  it  has 
had  the  extreme  left  all  to  itself,  but  now,  faced  with  the 
possibility  of  the  Communists  as  a “ fourth  party,” 
Labour  will  become  respectable  and  might  conceivably 
contemplate  coalition  with  anybody  which  would  save  it 
from  Communism.  Personally  we  do  not  think  that 
the  Communist  party  is  any  more  dangerous  than 
President  Wilson.  The  whole  philosophy  of  those  who 
believe  in  the  one  as  in  the  other  begins  and  ends  in  a 
phrase.  The  “ dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  ” is  as 
meaningless  as  “ self-determination,”  “ a land  fit  for 
heroes,”  “ the  inalienable  rights  of  man  ” or  any  other 
expression  culled  from  the  dictionary  of  political  cant. 
The  “ dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  ” conveys  about 
as  lucid  an  idea  of  what  the  Communist  party  really 
wants  as  the  dictatorship  of  bus  conductors.  Generali- 
ties of  this  kind  which  are  conceived  by  idealists  have 
led  the  world  into  disaster. 


On  Saturday  last  the  flat  racing  season  came  to  an 
end.  It  has  been  the  most  notable  season  in  the  history 
of  the  turf.  It  will  be  remembered  as  the  one  in  which 
the  whimsicalities  of  the  Gaming  Act  were  exposed  to 
the  public  attention.  A payment  for  a bet  by  cheque  is 
now  recoverable.  The  season  was  interrupted  by  the 
ban  placed  upon  racing  during  the  coal  strike.  Then 
there  was  the  drought  which  made  racing  more  specula- 
tive than  ever  and  was  responsible  for  injury  done  to 
some  horses  and  the  withdrawal  of  others  from  the 
bigger  events.  English  horses  have  maintained  their 
reputation  as  being  the  best,  and  Lemonora  which  could 
not  win  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  or  the  Derby,  won 
the  big  French  race  at  Longchamps.  Following  upon 
all  this  is  the  slump  in  the  prices  of  blood  stock  which 
those  men  who  have  only  recently  taken  up  racing  have 
realised  to  their  considerable  loss.  This  will  have  the 
effect  of  purging  the  turf  of  purely  speculative  owners, 
and  in  some  instances,  we  regret  to  think,  of  the  old 
school. 
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We  hear  that  the  appeal  of  the  ‘ Old  Vic  ’ for  funds 
is  meeting  with  small  success.  Up  to  the  end  of  last 
week  less  than  ^400  had  been  obtained,  of  which  a 
considerable  portion  is  derived  from  collections  in  t e 
theatre.  In  the  play  recently  produced  there,  which  we 
notice  in  another  column,  Wat  Tyler  deplores  that  kings 
so  seldom  meet  their  people  face  to  face.  vVhat  a 
wonderful  thing  it  would  be  if  our  gracious  King  and 
Queen,  who  are  never  happier  than  when  they  are 
among  their  people,  were  to  meet  them  face  to  face  at 
their  theatre  in  the  Waterloo  Road  ! No  play  of  modern 
times  has  put  so  high  a value  upon  kingship,  and  none 
is  worthier  of  Royal  countenance.  By  virtue  of  this 
production  alone  the  ‘Old  Vic’  is  entitled  to  rank 
among  the  first  theatres  in  London.  Their  Majesties 
have  just  honoured  the  music-hall.  They  may  be 
assured  that  this  theatre  of  the  people  is  not  less  worthy 
of  a royal  fillip  to  struggling  fortune. 

Possibly  the  only  eighteenth  century  poet  who  now 
enjoys  popularity— in  the  widest  sense— is  Robert 
Burns  It  is  true  that  he  had  the  luck  to  be  born  a 
Scot  and  that  the  Scotch  are  not  the  people  to  allow  the 
name  of  an  illustrious  compatriot  to  be  forgotten.  But 
there  is  more  in  his  vogue  than  can  be  attributed  to 
mere  “Burns  Club”  propaganda;  there  is,  notably, 
the  extraordinary  feeling  of  confidence  and  friendliness 
with  which  he  greets  the  reader,  the  same  kind  of 
friendliness,  no  doubt,  that  coloured  his  relations— 
transitory  though  they  often  were— with  those  numerous 
persons  to  whom  he  gave  autograph  copies  of  verses. 
Such  manuscripts  turn  up  continually  m the  sale  room 
and  alwavs  seem  to  fetch  good  prices,  though  these,  of 
course,  vary  with  the  importance  of  the  poems  In 
May,  1919,  for  instance,  a copy  of  The  Banks  of 
D00A’  was  sold  for  £3°o,  and  in  December  last  two 
poems,  one  of  them  the  famous  ‘ To  Mary  in  Heaven, 
fetched  together  £650.  And  now,  on  December  21st, 
no  fewer  than  five  poems  in  Burns  s autograph  are  to 
be  sold  at  Sotheby’s.  None  of  these  is  either  of  first 
importance  or  unknown,  but  there  are  in  them  some 
variant  readings  not  hitherto  recorded. 


In  the  Wilderness 

A WEEKLY  COMMENTARY 

Downing  Street,  3 December,  1921 

THE  lifting  up  of  one  man  in  the  State  involves 
more  than  the  degradation  of  Parliament.  It  in- 
volves a strong  Executive.  Only  by  potent  in- 
struments can  the  intentions  of  an  arbitrary  person  be 
out  into  effect.  A strong  Executive  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  strong  ministers,  but  it  does  mean  strong 
ministerial  powers.  This  is  the.  position  to-day. 
Although  the  Cabinet  as  a body  is  emasculate,  its 
several  members  have  been  compensated  by  an  acces- 
sion of  strength  in  respect  of  the.  offices  which  they 
hold  and  the  Acts  of  Parliament  which  they  administer. 

I do  not  for  the  moment  propose  to  enquire  how  the- 
Cabinet  in  its  collective  capacity  has  been  devitalised, 
but  to  examine  the  form  which  inflated  departmental 
authority  takes.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  in- 
crease in  executive  power,  of  the  kind  which  I shall  pre- 
sently describe,  can  only  be  achieved  by  encroaching 
on  the  prerogatives  of  Parliament.  Around  the  heads 
of  the  more  prominent  ministers  the  war  has  left  re- 
splendent haloes  of  autocracy.  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  advent  of  peace  would  make  those  haloes  dim, 
would  throw  the  members  of  the  Executive  once  again 
into  their  normal  perspective.  But  it  did  not.  It  left 
them  instead  in  the  full  splendour  of  their  glory,  and 
that  glory  has  since  been  increased.  Few  people  realise 
how  this  has  been  possible,  for  democratic  forms  have 
been  maintained  and  there  is  no  outward  sign  of  a 
change  which  has  been  wrought  in  darkness 


Silently  and  unnoticed  the  whole  character  of  our 
legislation  has  been  altered.  Students  of  comparative 
law-making  have  always  noticed  a clear  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  characters  of  Continental  and  British 
legislation.  They  have  remarked  that  whereas  the 
Continental  practice  is  to  lay  down  general  principles, 
leaving  the  power  of  definition  and  application  to  the 
administrative  agents  of  the  Government,  we  in  this 
country  have  always  been  specific  and  precise . in  our 
enactments,  particularising  to  a nicety  the  duties  and 
powers  of  the  departmental  authorities.  It  is  obvi- 
ously more  difficult  to  draft  an  English  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment than  to  lay  down  a few  general  principles,  leaving 
the  agents  of  the  administration  to  apply  them  in 
detail.  But  while  the  clear  definition  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament  of  the  exact  scope  and  function 
of  the  administration  must  of  necessity  involve  the 
foresight,  reflection  and  industry  of  the  legislative  body, 
the  labour  has  never  been  shirked  because  of  the  far- 
reaching  potential  consequences  of  ill-defined  legisla- 
tion. Such  qualities  in  highly  centralised  governments 
have  not  been  exacted  from  the  Legislature  but  from 
the  agents  of  the  government. 

It  is  true  that  the  Continental  idea  had  been  tenta- 
tively adopted  in  our  legislation  some  few  years  before 
the  war.  But  during  the  war  the  process  was 
markedly  developed,  and  in  fact  almost  the  whole  of 
our  recent  legislation  bears  the  Continental  stamp.  In 
almost  every  enactment,  there  have  been  conferred 
upon  the  Executive  offices  undefined  powers  which  can 
be  used  without  the  authority  of  Parliament  ana  are 
for  all  practical  purposes  impossible  of  review  by  either 
of  the  two  Houses.  Such  powers  operate  by^Orders, 
by  Regulations  and  by  Orders  in  Council.  ihey  ex- 
tend to  such  vital  subjects  as  arrest  without  variant, 
arrest  upon  suspicion;  search  upon  suspicion,  the  en- 
tering of  premises;  the  breaking  of  contracts;  the  em- 
ployment of  H.M.  Forces;  the  requisition  of  food, 
forage  and  railways;  the  closing  of  ports  and  harbours; 
relieving  local  authorities  of  certain  of  their  duties  and 
vesting  them  in  other  bodies;  exempting  factories  and 
workshops  from  the  prohibition  to  employ  women  and 
young  persons  on  night  shifts;  taking  possession  of  any 
transport  undertaking.  Even  under  such  an  appar- 
ently innocuous  Act  as  the  Dangerous  Drugs  Act  1920, 
a constable  may,  without  a warrant,  arrest  or  searc 
a person  who  has  aroused  his  suspicion,  and  it  is  now 
within  the  province  of  a Customs  official  to  determine 
upon  what  goods  duty  shall  be  levied. 


The  importance  df  these  powers  is  that  for  the  most 
part  they  may  be  taken  upon  the  responsibility  of  a 
single  minister  by  Order,  and  not  upon  the  collective 
responsibilitv  which  even  Orders  in  Council  sometimes 
imply.  It  will  be  hardly  necessary  to  recall  that  the 
Order — which  is  a comparatively  modern  innovation 
confers  on  a single  minister  the  right  in  his  own  in- 
dividual capacity  to  make  regulations  or  laws— which- 
ever you  may  choose  to’  call  them — within  certain  limits. 
It  has  become  indeed  the  practice  in  almost  every  Act 
of  Parliament  to  vest  in  the  minister  such  powers  as  he 
may  care  to  take  by  Order  for  what  he  deems  the  proper 
fulfilment  of  an  Act.  For  a brief  period,  it  is  true,  the 
Orders  must  generally  lie  on  the  table  of  one  or  bot 
Houses.  But  the  value  of  such  a safeguard  is  almost 
negligible. 

It  is  not  that  many  of  these  provisions  may  not  be 
advisable,  prudent  or  even  essential  in  themselves.  l_he 
point  is  that  ministers  have  assumed  the  functions  of  a 
legislative  body.  He  who  can  administer  in  detail 
within  the  ambit  of  a broad  principle  is  indeed  almost 
as  powerful  as  Parliament  itself  and  ten  times  more  dan- 
gerous. He  is  a lawgiver  responsible  to  his  own  con- 
science alone.  Moreover,  executive  power  of  this 
character  leaves  the  citizen  in  doubt,  where  he  was 
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previously  certain,  of  the  exact  limits  of  his  freedom'. 
We  may  be  thankful  indeed  that  a native  endowment 
of  common  sense  has  to  a large  extent  prevented  the 
unrestricted  use  of  arbitrary  authority.  But  the  danger 
is  (and  we  know  it  from  past  experience)  that  such  pro- 
visions persist  upon  the  Statute  Book  ready  to  be  dis- 
interred at  some  future  date  by  a less  scrupulous 
government  which  may  find  them,  admirably  suited  to 
a purpose  never  contemplated.  We  may  genuinely 
regret  that  the  present  House  of  Commons,  in  its  sub- 
servience no  less  than  in  its  ignorance,  has  been 
dormant  while  the  Book  of  Experience  has  been 
burned. 

The  Man  with  a Lamp 
(To  be  continued.) 


OURSELVES  AND  FRANCE 

PERISH  the  thought  of  M.  Briand’s  having  meant 
anything  in  particular  when  he  said,  in  Washing- 
ton, that  if  Great  Britain  needed  battleships  to 
fish  for  sardines,  France  needed  submarines  to  examine 
the  flora  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ! By  all  means  let  us 
treat  as  “ unauthorized  and  inaccurate  ” the  statement 
that  he  twitted  the  Italian  Government  with  being  com- 
pelled to  make  its  proposed  army  reductions,  because 
ot  the  “ moral  disintegration  ” of  the  Italian  forces.  To 
believe  that  M.  Briand  said  the  one  thing,  or  implied 
anything  in  saying  the  other,  one  must  believe  that  the 
vehemence  of  his  feelings  had  overborne  his  prudence 
and  his  common  sense;  which  would  be  regrettable  in- 
deed. The  worst  of  it  is  that  these  remarks  eagerly  re- 
ported— or  invented — by  French  correspondents  on  the 
spot,  have  had  consequences.  There  have  been  furious 
anti-French  riots  in  Italy,  and  some  lifting  of  eyebrows 
in  this  country.  M.  Briand  returns  to  Europe  to  find 
the  condition  of  the  Triple  Entente  very  considerably 
worse  than  when  he  sailed  for  Washington,  and  Anglo- 
French  relations,  in  particular,  more  seriously  strained. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  two  months,  a strongly 
marked  change  has  come  over  the  English  public  mind 
in  its  attitude  towards  France.  Perhaps  we  should 
say,  towards  French  policy — the  work  of  certain  politi- 
cal forces  which  will  not  be  for  ever  dominant.  The 
France  -which  this  country  rose  up  to  defend  seven 
years  ago,  in  whose  soil  most  of  our  million  dead  were 
laid;  the  France  whose  prodigious  gallantry  and  mili- 
tary genius  roused  us  to  an  admiring  enthusiasm  such 
as  one  people  is  seldom  fortunate  enough  to  feel  to- 
wards another — that  France  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
this  generation  of  Englishmen.  But  the  France  with 
which  just  now  we  have  to  do  makes  considerably  less 
appeal  to  our  higher  feelings.  Why  so?  Because,  in 
the  first  place,  even  the  least  observant  among  us  have 
been  compelled  to  perceive  that  this  France  believes  in 
nothing  but  ready  cash  and  military  domination.  Be- 
cause, in  the  second  place,  it  appears  to  be  unable  to 
think  largely  and  foresightedly.  Because,  in  the  third 
place,  it  is  not  a dependable  partner.  Lastly,  because 
it  manifests  towards  ourselves  a jealousy  which  we  do 
not  understand,  in  a manner  which  we  are  unable  to 
respect. 

As  to  this  last,  we  noted  some  time  ago  with  what 
astonishing  success  our  own  Press  still  managed  to 
conceal  from  the  ordinary  citizen  of  this  country  the 
facts  about  French  anglophobia.  That  is  changed  to- 
day. A thing  so  large  and  loud  cannot  be  hushed  up 
for  ever.  The  truth,  or  part  of  it,  has  broken  into  our 
daily  newspapers  by  its  own  weight;  and  by  the  time  M. 
Briand  made  the  remark  about  our  battleships  and 
France’s  submarines,  public  opinion  here  was  not  un- 
prepared for  that  candid  intimation  that  war  with  Great 
Britain  was  a possibility  not  foreign  to  M.  Briand’s 
thought.  So  far,  indeed,  had  things  gone  here,  that 
the  columns  of  the  Daily  Mail  itself  had  been  opened  to 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells — the  nature  of  whose  views  and  ten- 
dencies of  thought  are  sufficiently  well  known — to. give 
his  impressions  of  Washington,  including  his  opinion 
of  the  performance  of  the  French  delegation  there.  Mr. 


Wells  having  said  exactly  what  he  thought  on  that 
subject,  and  given  expression,  in  particular,  to  the 
obvious  truth  that  France’s  submarine  plans  are,  and 
can  only  be,  directed  against  Great  Britain,  he  was 
suddenly  and  peremptorily  closed  down;  but  he  has 
said  what  needed  saying,  and  he  is  only  one  of  many 
who  have  of  late  been  clearing  the  public  mind  of  a 
mass  of  unhealthy  and  dangerous  sentiment  about 
Anglo-French  relations. 

The  real  turning  point  came  with  the  revelation  of 
the  terms  of  what  is  generally  described  in  France  as 
the  Angora  Treaty.  What  the  partners  of  France  are 
expected  to  accept  without  protest  is  the  conclusion  of 
a separate  peace  between  the  French  Government  and 
a Turkish  Government,  which  has  not  been  so  much  as 
recognized  by  Great  Britain  and  Italy;  a peace,  more- 
over, which  includes  provisions  that  threaten  important 
interests,  and  run  counter  to'  agreements  already  made 
between  the  members  of  the  Entente.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  re-state  points  with  which  we  have  already 
dealt,  and  which  Lord  Curzon  has  emphasized  in  the 
most  outspoken  public  utterances  yet  made  by  any 
Minister  upon  our  present  relations  with  France.  We 
are  concerned  at  this  moment  with  the  attending  cir- 
cumstances. While  M.  Franklin-Bouillon  was  busy  in 
Angora,  and  a natural  curiosity  about  his  proceedings 
was  being  shown  by  our  Government,  we  were  re- 
peatedly told  that  he  was  doing  nothing  that  really  mat- 
tered. A “ local  arrangement  ” was  all  that  was  in 
contemplation.  M.  Briand’s  personal  statement  in  this 
sense  was  given.  No  sooner  had  M.  Briand  departed 
for  Washington  than  the  truth  was  allowed  to  appear. 

It  was  certainly  unfortunate  that  this  situation  should 
have  arisen  at  a moment  when  it  was  desirable  that  a 
temper  of  concord  and  amity  should  reign.  But 
the  Angora  affair  was  a great  deal  too  flagrant  to 
be  overlooked,  if  British  statesmanship  was  to  be  able 
to  hold  up  its  head  in  modern  Europe;  and  our  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  cong-ratulated  on  not  having  hesitated 
for  an  instant  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.  In  the  re- 
sult, the  French  Government  has  before  it  the  second 
British  Note  dealing  with  the  Angora  agreement;  and 
the  position  now  is  that,  unless  the  French  Government 
or  the  French  Parliament  disavow  that  agreement,  there 
is  to  be  an  end  of  all  obligation  on  our  part  to  act  in 
co-operation  with  France  either  in  the  East  or  else- 
where. 

Since  it  is  clear  that  matters  had  to  be  got  upon  this 
footing  sooner  or  later,  the  crisis  should  come  as  a relief. 
A part  of  our  Press,  and  a powerful  part,  is  still 
engaged  in  trying  to  huddle  the  truth  out  of  sight,  and 
to  persuade  the  public  that  it  is  only  a question  of  one 
more  of  the  customary  meetings  between  statesmen, 
with  the  usual  search  for  a loophole  and  a formula,  and, 
in  the  upshot,  the  familiar  announcement  of  “ perfect 
agreement  ” — until  the  next  time.  If  any  such  farce 
were  to  be  played  this  time,  it  would  be  a moral  disaster 
for  us;  and  we  believe  that  the  Government  is  as  con- 
vinced of  this  as  we  are.  Our  imperative  need  is  a 
clearing  up  of  the  whole  situation  as  between  France 
and  Great  Britain.  If  there  can  be  between  them  a 
genuine  partnership  and  a real  co-operation,  let  the  basis 
of  it  be  clearly  defined,  and  definite  undertakings  given 
to  refrain  from  isolated  action.  It  is  not  only  on  the 
side  of  France  that  a change  is  wanted.  If  the  French 
foible  is  for  stealing  marches  and  preparing  faits  accom- 
plis,  our  own  has  hitherto  been  for  submitting,  in  sub- 
stance, to  these  proceedings,  and  appearing  in  the  upshot 
as  backing  France  in  what  we  know  to'  be  unwise  and 
indefensible  action.  Our  loyalty  to  the  idea  of  the 
Entente,  our  anxiety  to  maintain  it  as  a bulwark  of  peace 
in  Europe,  has  been  played  upon. 

That  has  happened  often  enough.  It  cannot  happen 
again,  now  that  it  is  clear  that  the  Entente  as  we  have 
it,  and  as  it  has  worked  hitherto,  is  no  bulwark  of  peace, 
but  an  arrangement  by  which  this  country  is  brought  to 
acquiesce,  step  by  step,  in  the  development  of  a French 
policy  of  which  it  profoundly  disapproves  and  regards 
as  fatal  to  peace.  British  policy  to-day  is  dominated  by 
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certain  ideas  and  purposes  which  are  clearly  grasped ; 
but  the  plain  truth  is  that,  as  things  stand,  they  are  not 
getting  a chance.  We  are  definitely  bent,  for  instance, 
upon  the  setting  of  Germany  and  Russia  on  their  feet 
again  in  the  economic  sense.  What  prospect  is  there 
of  success  in  this  under  the  existing  conditions?  We 
are  profoundly  convinced,  again,  that  the  persistent 
harrying  of  the  German  Republic  gives  nourishment  and 
strength  to  German  militarism,  which  has  visibly  thriven 
on  the  treatment,  and  can  be  brought  low  again  only  by 
making  it  possible  for  a democratic  Government  to  offer 
the  nation  something  better  than  economic  slavery. 
This  is  a conviction  on  which  we  are  not  only  unable  to 
act,  but  which  is  contravened  by  actions  for  which  we 
have  accepted  responsibility.  The  situation  must  be 
cleared. 


THE  PREMIER’S  CHRISTMAS  GREETING 

NOW  the  whole  world  can  see  that  we  were  right. 
Perhaps  at  last  it  will  be  admitted  that  there  is 
not  an  Irish  crisis,  that  there  never  has  been  an 
Irish  crisis  and  that  there  never  will  be  one.  If  a man 
were  to  spend  his  time  trying  to  make  a loaf  of  bread 
with  a bundie  of  hay  and  a pound  of  cheese,  would  there 
be  a crisis  if  he  did  not  succeed?  Because  the  man  is 
attempting  to  make  a united  Ireland  out  of  elements 
which  show  no  disposition  to  mix,  the  ridiculous  situa- 
tion is  not  helped  by  being  called  critical.  To  talk  of 
Ulster  standing  in  the  way  or  of  Sinn  Fein  blocking 
the  road  is  like  accusing  the  cheese  of  intolerance  be- 
cause it  will  not  combine  with  the  hay,  or  calling  the  hay 
uncompromising  because  it  remains  hay  even  when 
mixed  up  with  the  cheese.  When  this  fundamental 
fact  about  the  Irish  “ problem  ” has  become  more 
generally  appreciated  we  may  perhaps  get  down  to  the 
realities  of  the  situation.  These  are  that  the  respective 
standpoints  both  of  Ulster  and  of  Southern  Ireland  are 
as  firm  as  rocks  and  they  will  remain  hard  and  inflexible 
even  though  they  may  be  periodically  submerged  beneath 
waves  of  literature  and  of  speech.  Let  it  be  said  once 
more  that  the. claim  of  Sinn  Fein  is  for  an  All-Ireland 
Parliament  and  that  Ulster  will  not  consent.  It  is 
surprising  to  note  how  many  newspapers  and  politicians 
persist  in  ignoring  these  very  stubborn  facts,  which 
were  in  the  beginning  and  which  are  now.  We  are 
more  likely  to  keep  our  heads  if  we  do  not  write  and 
speak  as  if  we  had  lost  them.  A solution  on  All-Ire- 
land lines  may  therefore  be  dismissed  from  present 
consideration.  That  is  what  Sir  James  Craig  said  on 
Tuesday  and  what  he  has  always  said.  If  we  had  not 
lost  the  faculty  of  surprise  we  should  be  amazed  at  the 
flaming  headlines  which  treated  a very  reasonable  state- 
ment of  a well-known  case  as  a sort  of  bombshell  cast  in 
amongst  peaceful  deliberations.  There  are,  however, 
ceitain  circumstances  in  connection  with  that  speech 
which  are  not  generally  known.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is 
never  more  dangerous  than  when  he  is  silent.  He 
held  a consultation  with  Sir  James  Craig  before 
that  speech  was  delivered  at  Belfast,  and  he  is  a 
cleverer  man  than  Sir  James  Craig.  The  Prime  Min- 
ister is  approaching  the  Irish  “ problem  ” from  a new 
angle.  He  has  realised  something  which  no  one  else 
but  he  would  have  had  the  ingenuity  and  the  subtlety 
of  mind  to  realise.  Everyone  knows  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  discover  a formula  which  both  parties  will  wil- 
lingly accept.  The  Prime  Minister  has  therefore  fallen 
back  on  an  original  expedient.  He  has  had  many  op- 
portunities in  the  past  few  months  of  observing  Irish 
psychology  and  he  thinks  that  at  last  he  has  the  key  of 
the  locked  door  in  his  hand.  This  is  the  conclusion 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  reached  : If  he  can  find  a 
formula  which  neither  side  will  like  they  will  both 
accept  it — provided  of  course  that  each  side  believes 
that  the  other  side  really  does  dislike  it.  The  plan  at 
present  under  consideration  is  this  : Sinn  Fein  to  accept 
a Southern  Irish  Parliament  with  an  indication  that 
although  Ulster  will  not  come  in  now  she  may  come  in 
at  some  future  date  either  specified  or  not  specified, 


and  perhaps  as  a result  of  a plebiscite.  It  will  be  seen 
at  once  when  Sir  James  Craig’s  speech  is  considered  in 
this  light  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ulster  seized  the 
opportunity  of  addressing  his  Parliament  in  order  that 
the  present  All-Ireland  proposals  might  be  publicly 
tuined  down  with  all  the  scorn  that  they  merit.  See 
how  this  strengthens  his  reputation  as  a leader  ! See 
how  the  path  of  strength  has  availed  him  more  than 
the  path  of  weakness  ! Now  that  he  has  spoken  in  such 
stern  language  he  can  consider  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  new 
plan  without  any  charge  of  wavering  being  brought 
against  him.  It  may  well  be  that  the  new  plan  will 
give  a temporary  pause  to  the  combatants  and  that  it 
will  be  accepted  for  the  time  being,  faute  de  mieux. 

The  Prime  Minister  is  trying  with  all  his  heart  and 
soul,  with  all  his  mind  and  with  all  his  persuasiveness 
to  run  some  bandage  round  the  wound  before  Christmas. 
It  is  highly  appropriate — in  the  Prime  Minister’s  view — 
that  he  should  be  associated  in  our  hearts  with  the  Peace 
and  Goodwill  proper  to  that  festival.  Is  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  who  always  says  the  right  thing  on  the  right 
occasion  this  time  to  have  no  right  thing  to  say? 
Such  a contingency  is  unthinkable.  Why,  he  would 
have  done  better  at  Washington.  Those  intimately  as- 
sociated with  the  Prime  Minister  know  that  he  is  be- 
ginning to  turn  envious  eyes  on  Washington.  By  hook 
or  by  crook  he  is  desperately  anxious  to  get  something 
out  of  the  pottage  of  ideals  before  Christmas.  If  there 
is  nothing  to  be  got  out  of  the  Irish  stew,  there  might 
certainly  have  been  discovered — there  may  yet  be  dis- 
covered— in  Washington  an  odd  phrase,  a chance 
formula  or  two  sufficient  to  carry  on  his  Government 
for  a few  more  years  until  even  this  sentimental  people 
finds  out  that  his  whole  career  has  been  built  on  a 
foundation  of  phrases  and  of  formulas.  At  any  rate, 
somehow  or  other,  a message  of  good  cheer  from  the 
Prime  Minister  must  enliven  every  British  home  on  the 
great  annual  festival.  If  then  it  is  not  to  be  Ireland, 
it  must  be  Washington — and  there  is  not  much  time. 
A hasty  journey,  a dramatic  gesture,  an  epoch-making 
speech,  a considered  pronouncement  that  black  is  not 
unreasonably  black,  that  the  unemployment  problem 
which  is  so  intimately  involved  in  the  question  of  Dis- 
armament has  been  solved  because  Disarmament  is 
about  to  be  achieved,  that  India  is  composed,  that  the 
Turks  have  embraced  the  Greeks,  that  the  great 
markets  of  Russia  have  been  thrown  open  to  the  world, 
that  commerce  is  iehabilitated,  that  trade  promises  to 
be  brisk — why,  these  things  would  work  wonders  and 
these  things  can  yet  be  done. 

But  as  Christmas  draws  dangerously  near  and  it  is 
seen  that  the  Irish  “ problem  ” remains  the  Irish 
“ problem,”  only  two  expedients  are  left — the  new 
plan  or  Washington.  The  scenario  for  both  plays  has 
been  well  written  whether  by  accident  or  of  set  purpose. 
As  regards  Washington  there  is  a little  trouble  about 
the  British  point  of  view.  Mr.  Balfour  has  said  one 
thing.  Lord  Curzon  has  said  another.  It  only  re- 
mains for  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  say  neither,  and  put 
matters  right.  As  regards  Ireland,  strangely  enough 
and  by  the  veriest  coincidence,  the  Lord  Chancellor  has 
said  one  thing,  the  Attorney  General  another.  In  this 
case  the  Prime  Minister’s  obvious  course  is  to  say  both. 
The  new  plan  does  say  both.  Will  it  be  sufficiently  dis- 
tasteful to  both  Sir  James  Craig  and  Mr.  De  Valera  to 
be  accepted  by  each  of  them  on  the  principle  that  if  it  is 
bad  for  A it  is  worse  for  B,  and  vice  versa?  An 
additional  advantage  of  such  a plan  is  that  it  is  pur- 
loined from  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  will  thus  assure  his 
support  rather  than  his  opposition  and  will  certainly 
render  nugatory  the  significant  prophecy  of  Sir  James 
Craig  that  he  would  “ not  call  in  vain  on  Mr.  Bonar 
Law.”  Thus  have  even  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  most  un- 
compromising opponents  been  enlisted  on  his  side  and 
been  used  as  pawns  in  his  game.  We  shall  get  our  mes- 
sage at  Christmas.  Something  will  be  “ done  ” either 
in  Washington  or  in  Ireland  which  it  will  be  left  to  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  successors  to  undo.  We  may  be 
I grateful  that  Christmas  comes  only  once  a year. 
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LITTLE  POETS 

By  Cyril  Falls 

THERE  is  a curious  charm  in  turning-  the 
pages  of  the  Little  Poets,  the  poets  who 
are  less  even  than  “ minor.”  It  is  a pas- 
time that  will  not  please  on  all  occasions,  but 
it  is  suited  to  winter  evenings,  when  curtains 
are  drawn  close  and  the  fire  burns  happily. 
Then  a pile  of  them  may  be  gathered  into  the  favourite 
armchair,  to  keep  company  with  the  favourite  pipe. 
They  call  forth  at  best  mild  admiration,  at  worst 
amusement  or  a not  too  poignant  melancholy.  Many 
of  them  have  come  down  in  the  world.  A few  were 
once  Great  Poets.  But  they  are  thankful  enough  for 
what  grudging  or  scornful  appreciation  we  feel  inclined 
to  bestow. 

We  shall  be  well  advised  to  try  only  those  to  whom 
^ge  has  brought  a decent  mellowness.  The  nineteenth 
century  vintages  may  seem  drinkable  to  our  grand- 
children; to  our  taste  they  are  mawkish.  On  my 
shelves  is  one  edition  devoted  to  the  previous  150  years. 
It  is  a perfect  treasury  of  the  commonplace.  There 
are  in  it  but  two  famous  names — those  of  Edmund 
Waller  and  John  Gay;  not  great  poets,  perhaps,  but 
hulking  giants  among  the  Hammonds  and  Pattisons 
and  Glynns.  Yet  the  vintage  is  drinkable.  We  may 
not  care  to  linger  over  one  bin,  but  it  is  pleasant  to 
sip  a glass  here  and  there. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  our  curiosity  will  go  unrewarded. 
We  may  be  so  unlucky  as  to  happen  first  of  all  on  some 
worthless  stuff  like  Paul  Whitehead,  once,  if  you 
please,  Laureate  of  England,  of  the  line  of  Ben  and 
Dryden,  of  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson.  Or  there  may 
be  no  interest  greater  than  reminiscence,  as  when  we 
come  upon  Dr.  John  Brown’s  ‘ Cure  of  Saul,’  after, 
and  Heaven  knows  how  far  after,  the  manner  of 
‘ Alexander’s  Feast.’  Sometimes  we  shall  find  an  old 
and  beautiful  phrase  tortured  into  pompous  verse,  as 
when  Blackmore,  author  of  ‘ Creation  ’ (in  seven 
books  and  written  “ to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a 
Divine  Eternal  Mind  ”)  thus  renders  the  passage  about 
the  lilies  of  the  field  : — 

Regard  their  lovely  verdure,  ravish’d  view 
The  party-colour ’d  flowers  of  various  hue  ! 

Not  Eastern  monarchs,  on  their  nuptial  day, 

In  dazzling  gold  and  purple  shine  so  gay 
As  the  bright  natives  of  the  unlabour’d  field, 

Unvers’d  in  spinning,  and  in  looms  unskill’d. 

But  often  we  shall  have  better  fortune.  A poetaster 
like  Lord  Lansdowne  has  his  moment,  when  , the 
thought  of  death  is  with  him. 

Those  boasted  names  of  conquerors  and  kings 
Are  swallow’d,  and  become  forgotten  things  ; 

One  destin’d  period  men  in  common  have, 

The  great,  the  base,  the  coward,  and  the  brave, 

Are  food  alike  for  worms,  companions  in  the  grave. 

The  prince  and  parasite  together  lie, 

No  fortune  can  exalt,  but  death  will  climb  as  high. 

And  that  one  of  the  littlest  of  the  Little  Poets  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  not  an  age  of  singers,  can  some- 
times sing,  this  stanza  of  John  Langhorne’s  testifies  : — 

In  yonder  green  wood  blows  the  Broom  ; 

Shepherds,  we’ll  trust  our  flocks  to  stray, 

Court  Nature  in  her  sweetest  bloom, 

And  steal  from  care  one  summer-day. 

Here  and  there  we  shall  find  passages  startlingly 
modern  in  subject,  if  not  treatment,  as  when  good 
Thomas  Tickell  sets  forth  to  tell  of  the  delights  of  Ken- 
sington Gardens. 

The  dames  of  Britain  oft  in  clouds  repair 
To  gravel  walks  and  unpolluted  air  : 

Here,  while  the  town  in  damps  and  darkness  lies, 

They  breathe  in  sunshine,  and  see  azure  skies  : 

Each  walk  with  robes  of  various  dies  bespread 
Seems  from  afar  a moving  tulip  bed, 

Where  rich  brocades  and  glossy  damasks  glow, 

And  chints,  the  rival  of  the  showery  bow. 

The  dames  of  Britain  still  repair  in  clouds  to  those 
gravel  walks.  If  the  air  is  now  scarce  unpolluted,  it  is 
none  so  bad  for  London,  and  the  skies  are  sometimes 


a very  fair  azure.  As  for  the  rich  brocades,  the  glossy 
damasks,  and  that  “ chints  ” which  rivals  the  showery 
bow,  they  are  as  prominent  as  ever. 

Yalden’s  ‘ Epicurean  Ode  on  Human  Life,’  if 
based  on  the  eternal  motto  Carpe  diem,  seems  appro- 
priate to  this  age  of  disillusion,  when  the  young  de- 
clare they  jazz  that  they  may  not  weep. 

Our  sons  crowd  on  behind,  our  children  drive  us  hence. 

With  garlands  then  your  temples  crown, 

And  lie  on  beds  of  roses  down  : 

Beds  of  roses  we’ll  prepare, 

Roses  that  our  emblems  are ; 

Awhile  they  flourish  on  the  bough, 

And  drink  large  draughts  of  heavenly  dew  : 

Like  us  they  smile,  are  young  and  gay, 

And  like  us,  too,  are  tenants  for  a day, 

Since  with  night’s  blasting  breath  they  vanish  swift  away. 

At  Waller  we  shall  not  look  on  this  occasion.  He  is 
great  historically  if  not  intrinsically.  He  stands  be- 
tween two  worlds,  the  world  of  “ metaphysicals,”  of 
Donne  and  Carew  and  Crashaw,  and  the  world  of 
Dryden.  And  he  has  written  half-a-dozen  lyrics  of 
flawless  beauty  which  would  spoil  the  taste  of  all  these 
little  wines.  Gay  is  in  a similar  position.  The  man  who 
wrote  ‘ Black-Ey’d  Susan  ’ does  not  belong  to  this 
company.  One  other  I am  inclined  to  except.  For  the 
personal  love  I bear  him  I leave  out  William  Sommer- 
ville,  with  the  creditable  bays  of  ‘ The  Chase  ’ on  his 
brow,  and  give  him  an  evening  to  himself.  I count 
him  definitely  a “ minor  ” poet,  not  to  be  opened 
to-night. 

But  if  we  put  away  ambition  and  return  to  the  Little 
Poets,  we  may  yet  discover  a few  real  treasures  to  take 
to  bed  with  us.  Here  are  two  which  should  reward 
us  for  our  search.  The  first  is  from  Edward  Lovi- 
bond’s  ‘ Tears  of  Old  May-Day.’  Has  it  not  something 
of  the  delicately  artificial  charm  of  a goddess  in  a syl- 
van scene  by  Boucher? 

Led  by  the  jocund  train  of  vernal  hours 
And  vernal  airs,  uprose  the  gentle  May  : 

Blushing  she  rose,  and  blushing  rose  the  flowers 
That  spring  spontaneous  in  her  genial  ray. 

Her  locks  with  Heaven’s  ambrosial  dews  were  bright, 

And  amorous  sephyrs  flutter’d  on  her  breast  : 

With  every  shifting  gleam  of  morning  light 
The  colours  shiften  of  her  rainbow  vest. 

This  is  charming,  but  for  the  last  there  is  perhaps 
better  a ‘ Fragment  ’ from  Thomas  Penrose. 

Scannel  pipe,  of  scanty  tone, 

Yield  the  prize,  and  yield  it  due — - 
Pan,  if  here,  must  surely  own 

From  thee  no  heavenly  rapture  grew — 

Thine ’s  the  frolic  to  advance 
Rustic  joy  and  rustic  dance. 

Merry  glee,  in  many  a round 
Tripping  o’er  the  daisied  ground, 

Prais’d  thy  note,  while  rival  feet 
Strove  thy  movements  fast  to  meet. 

No  good  trying  to  renew  the  charm  next  morning, 
when  the  Little  Poets  stand  on  their  shelves  looking 
very  dull  indeed,  as,  to  tell  truth,  for  the  most  part 
they  are  ! 


A SCULPTOR  AND  SOME  BRICKBATS 
By  D.  S.  MacColl 

OUR  architecture,  what  of  it  is  good,  is  sounder 
than  our  sculpture;  but  sculpture  may  very  well 
in  the  near  future  outdo  our  painting.  The  re- 
cent false  departures  in  painting,  indeed  (hear  me, 
Alfred  Thornton  !),  have  been  in  the  nature  of  a 11  com- 
plex ” induced  by  a “ libido  ” of  solidity  in  the  wrong 
medium,  to  be  “ sublimated  ” only  in  three  dimen- 
sions. The  hopeful  libidinous  sign  in  sculpture  (I  do 
not  refer  to  unconvincing  signals  of  virility)  is  the 
craving  for  monumental  simplification.  We  have  seen 
this  in  Eric  Gill’s  work,  in  Jacob  Epstein’s,  in  Gaudier’s 
(I  refuse  to  look  up  the  spelling  of  his  assumed  name  in 
a dictionary)  and  now  in  Mr.  Frank  Dobson’s  at  the 
Leicester  Galleries.  But  what  has  been  lacking  to 
those  gropings  is  an  architecture;  in  the  absence  of  an 
actual  frame  which  should  be  a sieve  or  “ developer  ” 
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of  forms,  sorting  out  the  lines  and  lumps  of  nature  into 
emphatic  and  decorative  abstraction,  the  artists  have 
abstracted  wantonly,  and  they  have  not  always  had 
enough  to  abstract  from.  Thus  they  pursue  “ design” 
and  “ nature  ” with  disjoined  minds,  as  if  the  two  lobes 
o!  their  brain  were  told  off  to  separate  tasks.  Mr.  Gill 
and  Gaudier  have  less  of  “ nature,”  Mr.  Epstein  much 
more  : but  even  with  him  the  two  do  not  often  coincide, 
so  that  his  abstraction's  tend  to  run  out  into  nonsense. 

Divorced  from  the  architecture  and  the  motives  which 
restrained  and  richly  fertilised  the  great  periods,  Asian, 
European,  American,  sculpture  responds  too  easily  to 
the  exotic  lures  of  the  museum,  as  Mr.  Eric  Maclagan 
hints  in  his  introduction  to  Mr.  Dobson’s  work.  It  is 
to  the  museums  we  must  look  when  all  monumental 
tradition  has  been  broken  : but  to  set  out  from  the  last 
word  of  a long  and  lost  evolution,  torn  away  from  the 
religion  and  the  frame  that  moulded  it,  is  to'  fall  into  an 
empty  and  affected  simplicity  : a rich  one  can  only  be 
built  up  afresh  from  alphabetical  beginnings.  Mr. 
Dobson  has  the  sculptor’s  taste  for  material  and  sur- 
faces; he  has  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him  on  both  sides 
of  his  problem  : but  on  the  side  of  nature,  when  he  has 
chased  away  accidental  clay-marks  from  the  bronze  of 
a mask  like  No.  141,  the  structure  is  revealed  not  rich 
but  bald  : the  head  of  Mr.  Asquith  is  a loose  sketch,  not 
the  kneading  of  form  out  of  assiduous  profiling.  The 
head  of  Mr.  Nicholson  is  the  more  hopeful  piece. 
Eut  the  gap  between  this  and  the  abstractions  is  un- 
bridged as  yet.  We  have  to  remember  how  much  of 
the  prentice  years  was  cut  away  for  youthful  students 
by  the  War, ‘and  give  rope  accordingly. 

I wished,  at  this  point,  to  take  a few  out  of  the  many 
fine  things  to  be  seen  in  the  painting  exhibitions.  Put- 
ting aside  works  by  old  masters  like  Messrs.  Sargent, 
Steer  and  Sickert,  or  of  older  like  the  adorable  Van 
Gogh  at  the  Goupil  Gallery,  which  I remember  its  late 
owner  buying  for  an  old  song  at  Le  Pere  Tanguy’s  in 
1892,  I should  have  to  speak  of  J.  D.  Innes  at  the  Tate. 
Here  was  a youth  who,  starting  from  a museum  in- 
spiration, Japanese  prints  at  South  Kensington,  but 
joining  to  it  his  own  commerce  with  nature,  arrived  at 
the  lovely  convention  of  his  waterfall  in  the 
permanent  collection  and  the  other  that  is  lent; 
and  arrived  in  oil  painting  at  the  brilliant  landscape, 
also  a permanent  possession.  Last  of  our  colourists  in 
the  period  of  Steer,  he  takes  undeniably  his  scant 
happy  place  of  youth  and  sunshine  everlasting  in 
the  muster  of  the  English  School.  From-  more 
youthful  work  an  example  would  have  been  the 
exquisite  quality  of  Mrs.  Wheatley  s little  nude  at 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery.  . . . 

But  I am  interrupted;  there  is  a sound  of  brickbats 
hurtling  and  I must  look  out  of  the  window.  Oddly 
enough  Mr.  Wheatley  is  one  of  the  flingers  who  dis- 
tract my  attention. 

It  is  a renewal  of  youth  to  have  the  brickbats  flying, 
and  1 am  now  exposed  to  a cross-fire  : on  one  side  from 
the  more  or  less  youthful  who  have  abandoned  the  un- 
tenable positions  Marinetti  and  Picasso,  to  make  a 
stand  about  a supposed  Cezanne;  on  the  other  from  the 
fiercely  youthful  who  climb  to  my  den  to  ask  me,  ‘‘Why 
do  you  waste  your  time  on  those  old  fogies,  and  on 
their  exploded  master?”  As  champion  of  the  former 
rides  forth  Mr.  Tatlock.  I have  watched  Mr.  Tatlock 
with  interest  and  with  hope.  He  is  well-informed,  as 
the  editor  of  the  Burlington  Magazine  must  be,  and  he 
is  perfervid,  as  a Scot  should  be;  he  has  made  the 
Burlington  a more  lively  periodical,  scandalously  lop- 
sided, no  doubt;  but  that  we  can  discount  and  correct 
elsewhere.  Yet  being  perfervid  he  is  also,  shall  I say, 
somewhat  perturbid;  the  waters  must  run  clear  if  we  are 
to  find  what  we  are  eagerly  looking  for,  a new  critic. 
Bv  that  I mean  first  and  foremost  a man  with  his  eye 
upon  the  object.  I read  with  some  concern  his  letter 
to  the  Saturday,  for  in  it  his  eye  rolls  and  roves  rather 
than  settles  either  on  myself  or  on  G4zanne,  the  two 


subjects  of  his  discourse.  Let  me  briefly  dismiss  the 
personal  point,  for  I do  not  think  my  readers  will  recog- 
nise in  his  version  what  I have  said  about  his  friends, 
some  of  whom  are  mine,  and  all  of  whom,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  I admire.  I feel  as  did  the  couple  when  a 
benevolent  passer-by  broke  into  their  house  to  prevent 
murder,  whereas  they  were  only  “ having  a few 
words.”  I think  Mr.  Fry,  for  example,  has  followed 
some  will-of-the-wisps  in  painting  and  criticism,  but  I 
cherish  an  ancitnt  affection  for  the  man,  stand  in  awe 
of  his  learning,  and  applaud  a great  deal  of  his  writing  : 
only  the  other  day  he  did  good  service  by  his  ‘‘heresies” 
about  architecture,  and  it  was  under  the  utilitarian  curb 
of  architecture  he  did  his  best  work  as  an  artist — the 
very  sensible,  comely  and  ingenious  house  he  built  for 
himself  at  Guildford.  “ More  treacle!  ” says  Mr. 
Tatlock.  No:  the  reservations  the  most  fervid  of  us 
must  make  if  he  is  to  be  a critic,  and  a fair  one. 

But  Cezanne  is  the  more  important  matter,  and  here 
does  Mr.  Tatlock’ s eye  not  merely  rove;  it  shuts.  _ I 
have  tried  to  discriminate  the  positive  and  the  negative 
in  that  master,  and  asserted  that  the  negative  part  has 
been  elevated  into  a false  religion.  This  I call  the 
“ Nonsense  about  Cezanne,”  and  if  Mr.  Tatlock  dis- 
agrees he  should  give  his  reasons.  But  I have  not 
said,  as  Mr.  Tatlock  implies,  that  Cdzanne  is  non- 
sense,* still  less  a “ quack.”  As  an  unworthy  member 
of  • Mr.  Tatlock’ s consultative  committee  (whose 
eminent  virtue  it  is  never  to  meet)  I beseech  him  to  see 
to  his  reading  glasses.  Cezanne  I take  to  have  been  a 
rarely  honest  artist,  never  pretending,  never  covering 
up  deficiencies,  never  basely  or  even  reasonably  satis- 
fied, leaving  to  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  cows  of  the 
field  what  he  won  or  lost  in  a hard  tussle  with  nature  : 

“ I can  no  other  ” is  his  attitude,  “ if  I cannot  what 
I would,”  and  that  is  what  Mr.  Sickert  means  (why  no 
brickbats  for  him  ?)  when  he  calls  C6zanne  a genius  who 
did  not  compromise.  From  some  of  the  tussles  I say 
that  he  emerged  wounded,  but  victorious.  He  dis- 
dained the  loot : it  is  ours  to  retrieve  but  also  to  sift  it 

I am  haunted  by  a still-life  of  his  in  a London 
exhibition  before  the  days  of  the  revival : its  black 
cloisons  and  rutilant  pastes  made  a paleness  round 
about  it;  I am  happy  when  I think  of  it.  That  is  why  I 
wish  to  see  Cezanne  at  Millbank,  but  I wish  to  see  him 
not  less  than  splendid.  In  his  tilt  against  Mr.  Aitken 
and  his  colleagues  Mr.  Tatlock,  if  he  will  believe  me, 
has  been  deplorably  off-side.  He  ought  to  know  that 
they  have  been  in  the  saddle  not  since  1890  but  only 
since  the  War  days  of  1917;  in  that  interval  they  have 
contrived  to  get  for  Mr.  Tatlock  and  the  public  the 
promise  of  a modern  foreign  gallery  in  which  to  put 
Cezanne,  among  other  things;  they  secured  the  bequest 
of  Sir  Hugh  Lane’s  collection  when  it  would  have  been 
sold;  without  any  regular  funds  to  draw  upon  they  have 
added  from  grant  or  gift  works  by  Ingres,  Gdricault, 
Delacroix,  Rousseau,  Flandrin,  Fromentin,  Ricard, 
Manet  (3),  Degas  (4),  Puvis  (3),  Gauguin  (2),  Blanche, 
Mestrovic,  Gaudier ; and  it  is  no  secret  that 
they  have  been  searching  the  pockets  and  the 
walls  of  the  well-disposed  for  a Cdzanne.  As 

for  the  two  offered  on  loan,  there  is  noth- 
in<r  to  be  said  against  them  as  features  of  a private 
collection  : but  it  must  be  firmly  said  that,  they  are  not 
what  is  wanted  to  represent  the  master  in  a national 
collection.  Peace,  then,  fervid-turbid  spirit  ! Give  us 
some  credit,  and  cease  to  worry  an  unprofitable  bone. 

From  Mr.  Thornton  come  no  brickbats,  only  tales  of 
that  elusive  pet  of  his,  the  Unconscious.  My  difficulty 
is  that  in  the  nature  of  things  neither  Mr.  Thornton  nor 
I can  know  anything*  about  the  animal  till,  in  one  of  his 


* Mr.  Tatlock,  I do  not  know  why,  quotes  “ more  than  once  . 
as  “ once  ” with  a sic.  If  he  cares  to  look  up  my  analysis 
of  the  nonsense  and  the  sense  at  greater  length  he  will  find  it  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century  for  February,  1912. 
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“ uprushes,”  he  becomes  an  alternating  form  of  con- 
sciousness. And  even  then  he  is  a puzzler,  because,  if 
we  are  to  believe  the  psychopathists,  he  may  mean  the 
opposite  of  what  he  says.  Does  truth  then  lie  with  the 
nightmare  or  with  the  waking  sickness  of  the  artists, 
or  are  these  the  same?  As  the  poet  put  it  : 

Ah,  who  shall  say  that  when  we  dream, 

Things  are  not  thus,  but  only  seem? 
in  ay,  mock  me  if  you  please: 

The  Real  may  have  many  modes 
Of  being  in  his  dread  abodes 
Improbable  as  these. 

Once  in  a dream  I made  a pun, 

But  when  I woke  it  wasn’t  one. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  a connection  between  Art 
and  Life  : but  the  threads  are  terribly  ravelled.  Art 
anticipates  Life?  \ es  : but  when  the  Futurists  (and  the 
Suffragettes)  anticipated  in  their  destructive  mania 
the  furies  of  the  War,  they  were  fully  conscious. 
Therefore,  O my  friend,  let  us  leave  Old  Mole  to  his 
dark  and  devious  subliminal  courses  and  deal  with  him 
when  he  pops  up,  not  on  his  intentions,  but  on  his 
merits. 


A SERMON  TO  COMMUNISTS 
By  James  Agate 

WHEN  I read  Mr.  Halcott  Glover’s  ‘ Wat 
Tyler  ’ I believed  it  to  be  the  finest  English 
play  of  the  last  hundred  years.  A perform- 
ance at  the  ‘ Old  Vic  ’ has  left  me  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  it  is  a work  for  the  stage  at  all.  In  the 
theatre  the  struggle  between  Wat,  the  man  of  action, 
and  Ball,  the  man  of  dreams,  was  neither  as  emotional 
nor  as  thought-compelling  as,  in  the  law-courts,  the 
recent  duel  between  Mr.  William  Watson  and  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  Critics  have  complained 
that  Mr.  Glover  makes  them  think  of  his  fourteenth 
century  hero  in  terms  of  Mr.  Smillie  and  Mr.  Thomas. 
I,  thinking  of  him  in  terms  of  Mr.  Watson,  do  not 
make  this  complaint.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Glover 
does  better  to  throw  back  into  the  past  the  burning 
matters  of  the  hour  than  to  write  historical  drama 
void  of  modern  interest.  Let  me  say  here  that  I hold 
no  brief  for  Mr.  Watson,  that  I believe  the  wreck  of 
civilisation  to  be  encompassed  in  his  views.  But  inas- 
much as  I conceive  them  to  be  sincere  and  their  enun- 
ciator  a visionary,  so  do  I hear  again  the  voice  of  John 
Ball.  Not  Communism.,  but  the  Communist  would  ruin 
the  world.  Not  the  seers  of  visions,  but  those  who 
would  put  them  into  practice  bring  the  world  about 
their  ears. 

The  play  opens  with  the  putting  into  the  stocks  of 
a vagabond  from  whose  belt  they  have  taken  a ham- 
mer, with  village  rumours  of  the  slaying  of  a tax- 
gatherer  by  the  hammer,  with  a discussion  between  the 
King’s  Commissioner  and  the  people  of  the  Poll  Tax 
and  the  Statute  of  Labour.  The  people  choose  a man 
of  their  own,  one  Jack  Straw,  to  speak  for  them.  (Is 
not  this  the  Trades  Union  way  to-day?)  Straw  asks 
whether  he  and  his  kind  made  the  wars  for  which  they 
are  to  be  taxed.  The  Commissioner  replies  that  the 
King’s  enemies  made  the  wars  and  that  the  people,  as 
loyal  subjects,  went  overseas  to  defend  their  liberties. 
“ There  is  nothing  new  in  this.”  Nor  yet  anything  old. 
Mr.  Watson’s  friends  are  agog  with  it  to-day.  Straw 
asks  for  a leader,  and  the  man  in  the  stocks,  Wat  Tyler, 
offers  himself.  He  rescues  Ball  from  prison  and  sets 
him  at  the  head  of  the  rebellion.  Tyler  has  faith  in 
kingliness  and  believes  that  the  King,  if  he  can  but  get 
to  him,  will  redress  his  grievances.  A few  broken 
heads,  a little  blood-letting,  but  no  radical  upheaval. 
Ball,  however,  finds  virtue  not  in  kingship,  but  in  low 
estate.  It  is  enough  for  him  if  a man  have  nothing. 
“ When  I have  closed  the  dying  eyes  of  wretches  and 
of  harlots  I have  seen  shining  therein  the  souls  of  the 
valiant,  the  great  spirits  whose  lot  was  fell  : who, 
dying,  went  back  to  God  honourable  as  soldiers  full 
of  wounds.”  He  envisages  his  death  and  a thousand 


generations’  deaths.  ‘‘  Freedom  shall  come,  if  not  in 
my  day,  then  in  some  far  age  or  country.”  He  is  one 
of  those  uncommon  men  who  bring  ruin  upon  common 
enterprises.  He  drinks  the  people’s  cause  and  urges 
the  mob  to  holy  war;  it  returns  drunk  with  pillage  and 
with  slaughter.  To  Ball,  too  late,  comes  the  percep- 
tion that  he  has  propped  men  above  earth  and  that 
the  very  spirituality  of  his  support  was  its  weakness. 
He  passes  beyond  our  ken,  a man  down  whose  side 
run  water  and  blood.  The  play  ends  with  the  bring- 
ing in  of  Tyler’s  body.  In  reading  I could  very  well 
understand  why  Mr.  Glover  omitted  the  actual  death- 
scene.  The  issue  is  not  romantic,  but  fundamental; 
not  of  men,  but  of  principles.  “ Wat  Tyler  and  John 
Ball  destroy  each  other,  to  the  end  of  time.  Only 
Hodge  remains.” 

The  overthrow  of  the  idealist  by  his  ideal  is  an  old 
note  of  tragedy  and  one  that  should  be  sounded  again 
to-day.  Communism  were  unassailable  if  its  instru- 
ments were  not  flesh  and  blood.  Communism  is  a 
Holy  Grail ; its  followers  are  too  often  those  who  seek 
out  Beauty  to  destroy  it.  Communism  would  lift  up 
the  heads  of  the  people;  they  are  its  disciples  who  go 
about  with  pikes  seeking  to  elevate  the  heads  of  the 
rich.  Communism’s  device  may  run  : ‘‘Not  as  devils, 
with  hideous  joy,  but  as  clean  men,  striking  no  blow 
that  can  be  spared.”  Yet  we  behold  Russia.  These  high 
priests  look  before  but  not  after. 

Sow  seed — but  let  no  tyrant  reap  ; 

Find  wealth — but  let  no  impostor  heap  ; 

Weave  robes — let  not  the  idle  wear  ; 

Forge  arms — in  your  defence  to  bear 
is  all  very  well.  Yet  we  may  be  sure  that  Shelley, 
arrested  for  incitement  to  murder,  would  have 
stressed  the  meaning  of  the  last  five  words.  So  your 
Hyde  Park  orator  pleads  too  late  that  his  threat  to 
hang  a Cabinet  Minister  indicated  a purely  Pickwickian 
process  of  dependence.  Gandhi,  Lenin  and  Trotzky 
and,  for  all  we  know,  Mr.  Watson  bethink  themselves 
after  the  event.  Yet  I must  believe  all  revolutionaries 
to  be,  not  self-seeking  butchers,  but  seers  before  their 
time.  The  world  shrinks  intolerably  else. 

Mr.  Glover’s  great  piece  of  philosophy  failed  to  move 
me  in  the  theatre.  Yet  the  words  fell  with  dignity 
upon  the  ear;  they  were  of  the  soil  of  English  speech. 
The  scenery,  costing,  I suppose,  a ten-pound  note,  was 
exquisite.  I have  rarely  seen  anything  more  satisfy- 
ing than  that  brown  sail,  glimpsed  over  the  parapet 
of  London  Bridge,  against  the  turquoise  of  the  night 
and  the  first  flushings  of  the  dawn.  Only  the  ‘‘  plough- 
man-cloth,” which  was  lowered  between  each  scene, 
was  not  quite  effective.  Intended  to  be  unlovely, 
humorous,  like  the  man  with  the  spade  in  Ford  Madox 
Brown’s  ‘ Work,’  it  was  too  much  like  a music-hall 
personification  by  Mr.  Jay  Laurier.  The  difficulty 
with  the  play,  I must  think,  is  the  unwillingness  of 
the  stage  to  go  outside  its  proper  medium.  Reading, 
you  sent  your  mind  questing  after  remembrances  of 
the  soil,  rich  field?  and  blessed  rain.  Listening,  you 
were  conscious  only  that  these  were  bad  actors.  Why, 
you  asked,  fretfully,  would  Tyler  persistently  stress  all 
the  unimportant  words?  Why  did  he  look  like  that 
woodcut  of  a king — probably  Henry  II. — which 
adorns  all  childish  history  books,  a foolish  figure 
wearing  a crown,  a nightgown  to  his  feel  and  an  in- 
sipid beard?  Why  did  he  make  no  figurative  use  of 
the  cross  from  the  steps  of  which  he  addresses  the 
crowd?  One  felt  that  there  was  no  man  here.  John 
Ball,  too,  was  but  a shell.  Mr.  Ernest  Milton  gave 
him,  rightly,  the  look  of  something  uncoffined.  But 
when  he  spoke  you  were  conscious  of  the  flourish  of 
rhetoric  rather  than  the  body  of  conviction.  He  should 
have  torn  your  heart  with  human  pity,  yet  given  you 
glimpses  of  the  Judgment  Seat.  The  last  speech  was, 
however,  finely  done.  The  dungeon-scene  was  too 
dark;  the  voice  and  intonations  of  this  actor  hardly 
bear  the  fierce  beat  of  almost  total  night.  Alone  Miss 
Florence  Buckton  attained  distinction.  Every  gesture 
had  breadth  and  meaning.  When  she  had  nothing  to 
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say  she  filled  the  stage  with  her  presence.  You  felt 
that  she  was  of  the  people  and,  rightly,  Wat  Tyler’s 
woman.  Her  dumb,  deepening  grief  by  the  bier  was 
admirable.  For  the  rest  one  realised  that  a boyish 
Richard,  prancing  about  upon  a white  palfrey,  would 
have  livened  things  up.  Yet  with  all  its  defects  in  the 
theatre,  the  play  made  one  realise  that  the  proper  thing 
to  do  with  revolutionaries  is  to  execute  and  afterwards 
canonise. 


ROSENTHAL  AND  SOME  PIANISTS 
By  E.  A.  Baughan 

PIANOFORTE  recitals  are  a curious  form  of 
musical  entertainment.  No  lover  of  music  really 
desires  to  hear  one  composition  after  another  with 
a few  seconds’  interval  between  them.  It  is  not  a 
normal  way  of  listening  to;  music  and  is  certainly  not 
conducive  to  an  appreciation  of  it.  Nor  does  it  enable 
us  to  appraise  a pianist’s  talents  to  their  full  value.  The 
ear  soon  grows  weary  of  the  tone  of  a piano,  and  the 
technical  excellence  that  astonishes  and  fascinates  us 
in  one  or  two  compositions  gradually  becomes  a matter 
of  course,  and  by  the  end  of  the  recital  the  pianist  has 
to  play  some  dreadful  example  of  virtuoso  music  to 
fascinate  or  astonish  us  at  all.  How  many  celebrated 
pianists  could  hold  us  musically  interested  through  a 
long  recital?  D’ Albert,  Paderewski  and  Pachmann 
certainly  did.  They  were  real  artists  of  the  piano.  One 
was  interested  not  so  much  in  the  technique  of  those 
great  players  as  in  their  interpretive  powers.  , They 
were  essentially  subjective  players,  although  D Albert 
was  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  one  pianist  who 
could  play  Beethoven  without  importing  into  the  mas- 
ter’s music  an  emotion  foreign  to  it.  Then  there  was 
Madame  Carreno  with  a passion  that  sometimes  struck 
the  note  of  a hard  defiance;  Raoul  Pugno,  so1  wonderful 
in  Mozart;  and  Emil  Sauer,  with  his  glittering  technique 
and  hectic  temperament.  In  differing  degrees  those 
great  pianists  could  hold  one  interested  through  a long 
recital,  because  each  had  a strong  individuality.  Critics 
might  differ  from  their  interpretations  of  the  great  mas- 
ters. D’ Albert’s  Beethoven  was  unnecessarily  aggres- 
sive in  its  strength;  Paderewski’s  too  explosive  and, 
at  times,  too  sentimental,  and  so  on;  but  the  artists 
triumphed  over  the  pianoforte  recital  by  the  strength 
of  their  personality.  Even  so  one  does  not  really  want 
to  hear  anything  more  than  a sonata  at  one  sitting,  or, 
to  put  it  another  way,  one’s  capabilities  of  musical  en- 
joyment demand  some  little  rest.  But  at  recitals  a 
pianist  insists  on  his  audience  listening  to  nearly  two 
hours  of  solid  music  with  but  little  brief  intervals  be- 
tween the  groups  of  compositions.  Only  a player  of 
singular  fascination  can  reconcile  one  to  that. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  many  of  the  most  worthy 
pianists  have  not  that  fascination.  Moritz  Rosenthal,  for 
instance,  is  not  so  gifted.  Yet  he  is  one  of  . the 
best  equipped  of  modern  pianists.  He  plays  the  piano 
as  it  should  be  played.  At  one  of  his  recitals  the  other 
day  I heard  him  in  Liszt’s  Ballade  in  B minor  and  in 
the  commonplace  ‘ Don  Giovanni  ’ fantasia.  Not  once 
did  he  cut  through  the  tone  of  the  piano;  there  was 
never  any  suspicion  of  battling  with  the  instrument,  not 
even  in  the  ‘ Valse  Mephisto.’  To  second  rate  pianists 
Liszt  is  the  temptation  they  cannot  resist.  Rosenthal 
gives  every  melodic  phrase  its  proper  value.  He  even 
made  the  ‘ Don  Giovanni  ’ fantasia  seem  a respectful 
remembrance  of  the  beautiful  melodies  of  Mozart.  For 
absolute  finger  technique  he  is  not  to  be  surpassed. 
Temperamental  players  like  Paderewski  or  Madame 
Carreno  were  bunglers  compared  with  him.  Only 
Godowski  is  his  peer  in  that  part  of  pianoforte  techni- 
que. And  Rosenthal  has  much  higher  qualities  than 
perfection  of  finger  technique.  He  has  a genuine 
musical  intelligence  which  he  brings  to  bear  on  the 
character  of  the  music  he  is  playing.  A nocturne  in  E 
flat  of  Field’s,  that  British  Chopin  without  Chopin’s 
genius,  was  exquisitely  played,  and  so  were  two  simple 
Preludes  of  Stephen  Heller. 


Henselt’s  hackneyed  ‘ Si  oiseau  j’6tais  ’ and  Listz’s 
‘ Valse  Oubliee  ’ were  perfect,  too,  but  one  missed  a 
lyrical  note  that  should  have  been  the  inspiration  of  the 
playing.  Small  as  these  compositions  are  they  sug- 
gested the  pianist’s  limitations. 

The  programme  was  not  ideal,  it  must  be  confessed — 
those  educational  or  historical  programmes  never  are. 
There  was  not  a single  piece  of  inspired  musical  com- 
position in  the  whole  scheme  of  the  concert.  Rosenthal 
is,  as  I well  remember,  a great  player  of  all  schools  of 
music.  To  all  he  brings  faultless  technique,  broad 
musicianship  and  a curious,  impersonal  intelligence, 
but  poor  as  the  programme  was  it  enabled  the  pianist  to 
show  his  great  powers  as  a player  and  his  singular  lack 
of  fascination.  By  the  students  who  made  up  a large 
proportion  of  the  audience  he  was  quite  justly  ap- 
plauded as  a demi-god  of  the  piano.  I can  think  of  no 
better  example  of  legitimate  pianoforte  technique  to 
hold  up  for  their  admiration.  But  I am  not  a student. 

I go  to  a concert  as  a critical  lover  of  music,  desiring 
to  hear  music  played  so  that  it  shall  move  me.  From 
its  very  nature,  as  I began  by  pointing  out,  a pianoforte 
recital  is  a curious  form  of  musical  entertainment,  and 
only  those  pianists  who  can  give  vital  interpretations  of 
familiar  music  can  triumph  over  its  artistic  impossi- 
bility. After  all,  it  is  not  enough  for  an  executant  in 
the  expressive  arts  to  be  a perfect  machine.  Possibly 
that  is  to  be  preferred  to  an  executant  who  interprets 
music  badly,  marring  it  by  his  own  third-rate  person- 
ality. Most  musicians  are  driven  by  their  dislike  of 
that  kind  of  playing  to  hold  up  the  solid,  legitimate 
work  of  such  a pianist  as  Rosenthal  to  the  admiration 
of  the  world.  From  the  highest  standard  of  all,  how- 
ever, we  may  reasonably  demand  more  from  the  re- 
creators  of  music.  The  real  interpretive  artist  must 
not  only  be  able  to  form  an  intelligent  idea  .of  a com- 
position as  a whole  and  to  have  the  technical  equip- 
ment to  translate  his  ideas  on  the  piano,  but  he  must 
also  feel  the  music  as  if  he  himself  had  created  it.  Lack- 
ing that  imaginative  or,  if  you  will,  that  histrionic 
power  he  is  simply  a player;  an  artist  of  intelligence 
and  high  technical  equipment,  it  may  be;  but  not  an  in- 
terpreter who  fires  the  imagination  of  men.  Pianoforte 
recitals  that  are  mere  exhibitions  of  playing  have  no 
value  in  art. 

Correspondence 

IN  WASHINGTON 
(From  a Correspondent) 

That  Washington  is  reacting  to  the  Conference 
in  a thrill  of  social  ecstasy  no  one  who  knows  the 
city  needs  to  be  assured.  This  is  by  far1  the  big- 
gest thing  that  has  happened  to  it;  and  it  must  be 
tremulously  anxious  to  prove  that  it  is  not  too  big, 
that  it  can  handle  affairs  of  this  size  with  aplomb  and 
propriety — Americans  have  a solemn  passion  for  the 
correct  thing  ” — and  that  the  problems  of  etiquette  and 
behaviour  which  such  a gathering  propounds  come  well 
within  its  mastery.  This  is  the  sort  of  opportunity 
which  the  real  Washington,  the  Washington  that 
counts — that  little,  intimate,  barricaded  society  which 
begins  where  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  city  ends  has 
lived  for  and  dreamed  of,  hitherto  in  vain.  But  now, 
at  long  last,  in  the  amplest  limelight  and  on  an  historic 
occasion,  it  holds  the  very  centre  of  the  stage.  It  is 
being  tested  before  an  audience  worth  playing  to— 
if  playing  be  not  too  light  a word  for  the  ardour  of 
Washington’s  absorption  in  the  ritual  and  problems  of 
social  entertainment.  Huge  public  gatherings,  cere- 
monies, demonstrations,  of  a wholly  American  char- 
acter, these  with  their  total  lack  of  distinction  it  is  used 
to  and  ignores.  Washington  is  accustomed  to  being 
visited.  The  city  is  so  marked  out  as  the  . parade 
ground  for  the  swarming  leagues  and  fraternities,  that 
flourish  in  the  United  States  and  is  so. poorly  equipped 
for  receiving  them-  that  many  a wandering  Englishman, 
suddenlv  arriving  there  to  find  the  hotels  pre-empted, 
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has  been  forced  to  face  the  alternative  of  sleeping  on 
the  pavement  or  becoming  a guest  of  a Daughter  of  the 
Revolution  or  a Colonial  Dame  or  whatever  might  be 
the  invading  contingent  of  the  moment.  But  before 
these  recurrent  devastations  the  Washington  that 
alone  has  a social  being  retires  into  its  fastnesses  and 
firmly  bars  the  way. 

For  there  are  two  Washingtons,  Washington  City 
and  Washington  Society;  and  they  have  astonishingly 
little  to  do  with  one  another.  You  must  be  careful,  for 
instance,  not  to  confuse  the  opening  of  the  Washing- 
ton “ season  ” with  the  opening  of  Congress.  It  is 
just  a coincidence  that  both  events  should  happen  year 
after  year  more  or  less  simultaneously.  Washington, 
the  real  Washington,  is  almost  painfully  eager  to  im- 
press upon  you,  especially  if  you  are  an  Englishman, 
how  entirely  the  conjunction  is  an  unhappy  affair  of 
chance.  Society  in  the  American  capital  is  aware, 
acutely  and  distressingly  aware,  that  somewhere  in 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  there  is  a Legislature.  But  it 
defies  you  to  notice  it.  The  subject  is  taboo  and  the 
least  that  is  expected  of  a visitor  is  that  he  should  pre- 
serve the  silence  of  sympathy.  For  an  Englishman, 
used  to  a capital  in  which  politics  and  society  are  inex- 
tricably mingled,  this  is  not  altogether  easy.  It  takes 
time  before  he  can  catch  the  right  attitude  of  Washing- 
tonian disdain  towards  the  nation’s  lawmakers.  He 
even  expostulates  with  his  friends.  “ Here  you  are,” 
he  exclaims,  11  privileged  to  have  in  your  midst  the  best 
brains  of  Oklahoma,  the  finest  human  products  of 
Nevada,  the  most  exquisite  representatives  from  all  the 
other  States  of  American  culture  and  ability.  Why 
don’t  yon  take  them  and  their  charming  wives  to  your 
bosoms?”  And  the  answer  is  always  the  same,  “ Good 
heavens  ! Have  you  seen  them  ?”  Of  course  he  has 
seen  them;.  Does  he  not  spend  enraptured  hours  in 
the  galleries  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  studying  their 
manners  and  deportment? 

But  on  this  matter  Washington  is  ruthless.  It  ad- 
mits to  its  social  ranks  perhaps  a dozen  or  so  Senators 
who  care  enough,  or  are  made  by  their  wives  to  care 
enough,  about  society  to  own  or  rent  a house  and  who 
reach  the  prescribed  standard  of  presentability;  and  it 
makes  an  exception  in  favour  of  possibly  as  many 
Representatives.  But  the  rest  it  quite  callously  leaves 
to  get  such  entertainment  as  they  can  from  their  own 
companionship  in  the  hotels  and  boarding  houses  they 
patronise.  Their  fate  is  really  not  a pleasant  one. 
They  are  exiles  in  their  own  country.  There  Ought  to 
be  a society  started  for  the  amusement  of  bored  Con- 
gressmen. As  it  is  they  lead  such  depressing  lives  that 
in  sheer  desperation  they  spend  most  of  their  time  at 
the  Capitol  making  laws.  And  their  wives  suffer  with 
them.  Indeed  you  will  nowhere  find  grimmer  and  more 
ingenuous  social  tragedies  than  among  the  wives  of 
Western  Congressmen  whose  imaginations  had  pic- 
tured Washington  as  a larger  Smithsville  offering  a 
more  brilliant  stage  for  their  own  and  their  husbands’ 
talents.  They  have  to  learn  the  unexpectedly  bitter 
lesson  that  their  new  dignities  count  for  nothing  in  the 
capital  and  that,  though  they  may  stroll  round  the 
social  ramparts,  the  inner  citadel  itself  is  as  securely 
shut  against  them:  as  though  it  were  the  Austrian  Court 
of  pre-war  days. 

This  inner  citadel,  now  flung  excitedly  open  to*  gather 
in  the  delegates  to  the  Conference,  is  held  as  a normal 
thing  by  the  President  and  his  wife,  and  their  special 
circle  of  intimates — usually  a little  coterie  of  their  own 
—by  the  Ambassadors  and  their  families  and  attaches, 
by  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  by  the  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  by  a certain  number  of  Army  and  Navy 
officers,  by  a group  of  distinguished  specialists  and  men 
of  science  in  the  Government  service,  by  a selected 
sprinkling  of  Senators  and  Representatives,  by  a few 
score  of  old  residents,  and  by  an  ebullient  colony  of 
nouveaux  riches  who  are  simply  concerned  with  getting 
a good  social  return  for  their  outlay  in  a city  which  by 
comparison  with  any  other  American  city  has  an 
almost  regal  atmosphere.  These  are  the  components 


of  Washington  society,  and  a very  distinctive  and 
agreeably  flavoured  society  it  is.  It  is  an  American  or 
a mainly  American  community  (for  the  Embassies  bring 
in  a relished  cosmopolitan  note)  but  doing  un-American 
things,  leading  an  un-American  life.  One  can  take 
matters  easily  there.  The  galloping  existence  of 
America  comes  to  a restful  pause  in  the  American 
capital.  There  is  serenity,  there  is  almost  benignity,  in 
its  ordering  of  life.  Washington  has  its  own  stand- 
ards. It  neither  talks  business  nor  thinks  it.  The 
word  conveys  next  to  nothing  to  its  mind  and  has  no 
association  with  its  scheme  of  life.  The  preoccupa- 
tions of  New’  York  and  Chicago  are  the  unconsidered 
trifles  or  the  assumed  foundations  of  Washington.  It 
is  delightfully  aloof  from  money  making.  Nor  is 
society  on  parade.  When  Washington  lunches  or 
dines  it  does  so  behind  closed  doors.  It  has  a talent 
for  not  being  public  and  promiscuous;  and  it  arranges 
its  private  entertainments  with  the  deftness  of  long 
training.  Washington  society  lives  quite  cheerfully  for 
itself,  takes  all  things  lightly,  studies  conveisation  as 
an  art,  and  in  its  beautiful  houses,  beautiful  with  a rich 
simplicity,  it  dispenses  a finished,  equable,  and  unend- 
ing hospitality.  There  is  about  it  an  ease,  an  absence 
of  effort,  and  a certainty  that  no  sister  city  in  America 
quite  commands;  and  the  small  distances,  the  intimate 
atmosphere  and  sociability  of  the  place,  give  to  its 
gatherings  a pleasant  distinction. 

But  Washington  understands  the  perils  of  too  much 
good  nature.  It  has  therefore  imposed  upon  itself  as 
a penance,  and  has  elevated  into  a rigid  religion,  the 
ritual  of  “ leaving  cards  ” and  “ paying  calls.”  Or 
perhaps  this  childish  ceremony  is  a token  that,  after 
all,  Washington  is  still  in  the  chrysalis  stage  of  its 
social  development,  still  something  of  a fabricated  vil- 
lage, and  has  not  yet  learned  to  limit  and  regulate  its 
activities  as  to  throw  the  non-essentials  of  intercourse 
into  the  discard.  It  is  absorbed  in  little  things.  It 
generates  nothing  and  although  it  is  the  seat  of  the 
Legislature,  it  does  little  real  political  thinking.  Wash- 
ington society  gossips  about  politics,  but  makes  no  pre- 
tence of  leading  or  even  of  influencing  them.  It  views 
pretty  nearly  all  questions  from  a purely  personal  angle 
and  it  lives  too  close  to  Presidents,  Cabinet  Ministers 
and  officials  ever  to  do  them  justice.  It  is  a society 
that  has  isolated  itself  for  the  cultivation  of  the  minor 
amenities  and  it  has  carried  very  far  the  American 
talent  for  using  sprightliness  as  a substitute  for  ideas. 
One  does  not  in  any  way  dislike  it  on  that  account  and 
still  less  for  its  recognition,  its  very  un-American 
recognition,  of  men  as  objects  of  social  usefulness  and 
even  interest.  The  brutes  positively  hold  their  own  in 
Washington  as  though  they  were  in  Europe;  and  this 
perhaps  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  an  Englishman  feels 
more  at  home  in  the  American  capital  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  United  States.  He  is  almost  made  to  feel 
that  he  is  no  longer  a member  of  the  crushed  sex. 


Verse 

FAUNA 

PROUD  pumas  stalking  sombrely 

Through  the  hushed  forests  of  his  brain; 

A broad  baboon  on  a squat  haunch, 

A macaw'  on  a twisted  branch, 

Slow  snakes  that  wax  and  wane. 

These  things  by  day.  What  things  by  night 
Traverse  those  shuddering  glades? 

Nothing  stands  clear.  Never  a moon 
To  silk  the  coat  of  bird,  baboon  ! 

Naught  through  the  solid  midnight  hewn 
Save  the  fierce  eyes  of  shades  ! 

Louis  Golding 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

IRELAND 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR,— It  must  be  admitted  that  the  number  of  corres- 
pondents taking  the  trouble  to  notice  my  humble 
letters  is  a compliment  to  me  which  I appreciate.  What- 
ever the  result  of  the.  correspondence,  a free  exchange 
of  ideas  must  do  good. 

I must  say,  however,  that  Mr.  Foster  Fraser’s  letter 
(Saturday  Review,  November  26)  is  no  answer  what- 
ever to  my  proof  that  the  “Covenanting”  Ulsterites,  and 
their  supporters,  come  under  the  Treason  Felony  Act. 
My  letter  was  not  “ clever  nonsense.”  It  was  neither 
clever  nor  stupid  : it  was  a plain  statement  of  undeniable 
fact.  A statement  of  fact  cannot  be  nonsense.  The 
Treason  Felony  Act  sets  out,  in  full  detail,  what  acts 
(and  even  what  “intentions”)  constitute  treason  felony. 
Those  acts  were  done  by  the  Ulster  Covenanters  and 
their  supporters.  They  “ armed  forces  to  overawe 
parliament  ” and  to  “ compel  change  of  the  King’s 
measures  and  counsels.”  They  set  up  a Provisional 
Gc  vernment,  which  they  swore  to  defend  by  arms  if  the 
British  Crown  and  Parliament’s  Act  were  enforced. 
Not  merely  what  they  threatened  to  do,  but  even  what 
they  did,  was  treason  felony,  and  therefore,  by  the  laws 
of  the  very  kingdom  to  which  they  profess  loyalty,  they 
deserved  indictment  for  that  offence  : for  which  the 
penalty  is  3 to  20  years  in  a convict  prison.  This  is  not 
“ clever  nonsense,”  but  plain  fact.  It  is  “ nonsense,” 
however,  to  say  (as  Mr.  Foster  Fraser  does)  that  the 
Covenanters  were  not  treason  felons  but  only  desired  to 
remain  under  the  Union  laws.  In  other  words,  We 
are  loyal  to  the  Crown  and  Parliament,  but  we  will  rebel 
and  raise  civil  war  if  that  Crown  and  Parliament  pass 
an  Act  we  denounce  !’’  Such  reasoning,  of  course, 
makes  all  law  and  order  farcical. 

The  following  is  the  difference  between  Sinn  Fein  and 
Ulster  Covenanters  : 

Sinn  Fein  is  a rebellion  against  Britain.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly rebellion;  but  it  is  straightforwardly  and 
honestly  so,  and  therefore  can  be  respected  in  the  same 
way  as  we  respect  Washington,  Czecho-Slovakia,etc. 

Ulster  Covenanters,  however,  are  treasonable  against 
the  verv  British  laws  to  which  they  pretend  to  be  loyal ; 
and  they  are  also  treasonable  against  Ireland  by  always 
being  hostile  to  that  nation  and  hindering  its  liberation. 
They  are  traitors  in  a double-dyed  sense,  and  are  also 
hypocrites.  It  is  a marvel  to  me  how  people  can  be  so 
prejudiced  as  to  admire  such  a movement. 

The  chaos  in  Ireland  comes  of  our  British  arming  and 
aiding  a political  minority  there  to  serve  our  aims  of 
conquest.  Any  land  could  be  kept  in  anarchy  thus.  In 
mediaeval  France  our  Plantagenets  acted  similarly  by 
encouraging  Burgundians  against  Dauphinists.  Of 
course  there  was  never  peace  in  France  so  long  as  we 
did  that  ! Of  course,  equally,  there  will  be  no  peace  in 
Ireland  as  long  as  we  support  the  double-dyed  treasons 
of  the  Orangemen.  Our  plain  duty  is  to  recognize  the 
right  of  Ireland  to  be  governed  according  to  the  wishes 
of  its  majority ; and  to  tell  all  parties  in  Ireland,  clearly 
and  definitely,  that  no  man,  no  gun,  and  no  penny  from 
Britain  shall" go  to  help  them  to  do  otherwise. 

Yours  etc., 

J.  W.  POYNTER 

Highbury,  N. 


pity  that  he  has  evidently  not  devoted  either  long  or 
careful  study  to  the  first  four  rules  of  simple  arithmetic 
else  he  had  not  committed  himself  to  the  serious  mis- 
statement of  fact  contained  in  the  portion  of  his  letter 


quoted  above. 

Possibly  Mr.  Poynter’s  careful  study  of  Ireland  may 
enable  him  to  recollect  that  within  a very  recent  period 
there  was  an  election  in  Ireland  of  members  of  the 
Parliament  for  Northern  Ireland.  If  he  will  trespass 
on  the  generosity  of  some  friends  possessed  of  a know- 
ledge of  elementary  mathematics  he  may  ascertain  that 
of  the  total  votes  cast  in  the  six  counties  including  not 
ignoring  Fermanagh  and  Tyrone,  the  Unionists  secured 
more  than  two  for  every  one  polled  by  the  combined 
Sinn  Fein,  Nationalist,  Labour  Socialist  and  Indepen- 
dent candidates.  The  clear  majority  being  so  enor- 
mous,  there  is  no  need  to  labour  the  point.  The  first 
part  of  his  statement  regarding  the  exclusion  of  Done- 
gal, Monaghan  and  Cavan  is  equally  open  to  question. 
May  I remind  Mr.  Poynter  that  assertion  is  not  proof, 
and  call  on  him  either  to  substantiate  his  statement  or 
withdraw  it.  I have  no  doubt  that  other  students  of 
politics  besides  myself  would  be  very  interested  to  learn 
when  a majority  of  the  electors  of  Ulster  declared  in 
favour  of  Home  Rule. 

I would  refer  to  one  other  point.  In  his  interesting, 
if  not  illuminating,  letter  he  disagrees  with  the  com- 
parison of  Sinn  Fein  with  the  South  in  the  American 
Civil  War.  In  fact,  he  loftily  states  that  the  compari- 
son is  faulty  and  compares  the  Sinn  Feiners  with 
Washington  in  the  War  of  Independence.  If  so,  then 
I think  he  will  find  the  parallel  of  Ulster’s  position  in 
the  stand  then  made  by  Canada. 

Yours  etc., 

J.  D.  C. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR Mr  Poynter  dismisses  my  letter  as  ‘ needing 

ttle  comment.’’  No  doubt  the  facts  stated  were  as 
nwelcome  as  unanswerable.  As  a protagonist  o 
1 self-determination,”  1 pointed  out  to  him,  the  com- 
pete justification  by  subsequent  experience  of  the 
oercion  of  the  Southern  by  the  Northern  States  He 
ctually  suggests  that  the  analogy  fits  Ulster  and  Sinn 
’em  ! i.e.,  that  the  easy-going,  attractive,  non-indus- 
rial,  rural,  unbusiness-like,  old  South  should  typi  y 
he  shrewd,  practical,  hard-headed  industrial,  Ulster- 
nen,  and  the  Yankees,  with  all  the  Ulsterman  s qua  1- 
ies  essential  to  the  argument,  should  represent  Sinn 
rein  in  the  picture  ! Could  disregard  of  the  human 
lenient  go  further  or  could  paradox  be  more  complete . 
ts  another  correspondent  remarks,  Mr.  Poynter  is  a 
pedal  pleader,”  but  I should  say  an  ingenuous 
ather  than  an  “ ingenious  ” one.  For  he  ?aP®J\ 
Lbove  amazing  utterances  by  the  further  one  that  poor 
leorge  Washington,  with  his  clean-fighting  followers 
s yet  more  typical  than  the  Northern  States  in  1861-65 
rf  Sinn  Fein  ! He  has  obviously  forgotten  taxat- 
ion without  representation  was  the_  sole  cause  of  tha 
marrel.  That  geography  alone  forbade  the  latte  , 
vhich  both  sides  would  have  agreed  to,  while  Ireland 
ias  double  the  representation,  pro  rata,  of  Great 
Britain  herself  in  the  British  parliament ! 

Yours,  etc., 

“ Sussex 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR Mr.  J.  W.  Poynter  informs  us  in  your  issue  of 

the  26th  inst.  that  his  qualifications  to  discuss  Ireland 
arise  from  “ long  and  careful  study.”  He  further  in- 
forms us  that  “the  intransigeants  ” as  he  terms  the 
Ulster  Unionists  “ are  in  a minority  even  in  their  own 
province,  and  this  fact  is  obscured  only  by  depriving 
the  province  of  three  of  its  counties  and  ignoring  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  in  two  others.  It  is  rather  a 


MORAL  INCONSISTENCY 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR  — The  announcement  that  the  Army  Council 
roo'ses  establishing  a research  station  for  studying 
^properties  of  poison  gas  by  experiments  on  living 
an  extensive  scale,  is  a grotesque  example 
the  moral  and  logical  inconsistency  of  that  glory, 
it  and  riddle  of  the  world,”  man. 
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Carlyle  says  “ We  fight  extinct  satans,  while  the 
real,  living  devil  is  doing  as  he  likes  with  us  ” : and 
Goethe,  that  mankind  are  : 

Always  the  same  ; they  never  scent  the  devil, 

Even  when  he  has  them  by  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

This  proposal  confirms  their  impeachments;  for  what 
could  be  more  inconsistent  than,  while  denouncing  war 
theoretically,  in  practice  to  study  in  the  most  serious 
earnest,  and  by  the  most  heartless  means,  equipment 
in  its  most  cruel  and  deadly  resources  ? As  if  the  God 
“ Whose  peace  passeth  all  understanding,”  requires 
them  to  qualify  in  all  the  most  cryptic  arts  and  crafts 
of  the  kingdom  of  evil,  to  obtain  it. 

That  such  experiments  are,  on  their  own  showing, 
some  of  the  most  atrociously  cruel  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive, the  following  from  a paper  read  by  Mr.  Leonard 
Hill  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  in  1915, 
exemplifies  : 

Animals  exposed  to  chlorine  exhibit  first  of  all  profuse 
watering  of  the  eyes  and  salivation  ; they  make  efforts  to 
escape,  and  if  the  chlorine  in  the  chamber  is  not  mixed  by  a 
fan,  but  sinks  to  the  lower  parts,  they  hold  up  their  heads  as 
high  as  possible  to  escape  breathing  the  more  concentrated 
lower  stratum.  The  respiration  soon  becomes  quickened,  and 
then,  as  the  oedema  (dropsy)  of  the  lungs  and  exudation  into 
the  air  tubes  increases,  the  respiration  becomes  slower  and 
laboured.  The  obstruction  to  the  entry  of  air  becomes  great, 
and  in  consequence  the  lower  ribs  are  drawn  in  with  each 
inspiratory  gasp.  The  mouth  gapes  open  and  a frothy  secre- 
tion hangs  round  the  orifices  of  nose  and  mouth.  The  whole 
effort  of  the  animal  is  given  up  to  breathing  ; finally,  it  falls 
over  exhausted,  the  breathing  becomes  rarer  and  shallower, 
and  it  dies.  If  in  the  stage  of  laboured  breathing  the  animal 
be  removed  from  the  poison,  it  generallly  dies  during  the  next 
twenty-four  hours,  but  may  live  longer  to  die  within  the  next 
few  days.  One  of  the  animals  died  as  late  as  a fortnight  after 
the  exposure.  (See  British  Medical  Journal,  December  4, 
1905,  p.  803.) 

Those  who  know  by  experience  the  wretchedness  of 
the  symptoms  induced  in  the  respiratory  organs  by  ex- 
posure to  inhalation  of  a little  chlorine  gas  highly 
diluted  with  the  atmosphere,  can  form  some  slight  idea 
of  the  torture  inflicted  on  the  animals  in  the  experi- 
ments with  it.  The  sufferings  of  the  one  which  sur- 
vived a fortnight,  and  others  a few  days,  must  have 
been  terrible. 

Yours  etc., 

M.  L.  Johnson 


FREE  EDUCATION 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR, — The  “ classes,”  as  distinguished  from  the 
“ masses,”  who  have  for  years  been  paying  far  the 
greater  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  education  of  the 
children  they  do  not  propagate,  in  addition  to<  those  they 
do,  have  much  to  grouse  about ; Socialistic  teachers 
who  are  said  to>  abound  in  our  national  elementary 
schools,  and  whose  pupils  have  occasionally  been  ex- 
horted “ on  no  account  to  disgrace  themselves  by  enter- 
ing domestic  service,”  have  much  to  do  with  the  difficul- 
ties that  now  obtain  in  the  houses  of  the  prudent  in 
England,  in  acquiring  domestic  assistance. 

Free  Education  was  intended  properly  to  equip  the 
children  of  the  poor  for  their  battle  in  life,  but  the  pre- 
sent system^  of  education  appears  to'  breed  disrespect, 
discontent,  and  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  pleasure, 
with  higher  wages  and  shorter  working  hours. 

Yours  etc., 

H.  E.  Dolphin, 

Lt. -Colonel 

Guildford 


A FALSE  ANALOGY 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 
SIR, — I have  read  Professor  Strahan’s  interesting 
letter  concerning  the  grant  of  self-government  to  South 
Africa  and  the  Irish  negotiations. 

I think  his  argument  may  be  reinforced  by  another 
point.  I have  talked  to  several  people  who  have  held 


responsible  posts  in  South  Africa  and  find  them  agreed 
in  regarding  the  success  (such  as  it  is)  as  due  not  to 
any  inherent  merits  in  the  Act  or  in  those  who  granted 
it,  but  to  the  remarkable  and  most  fortunate  coincidence 
that  the  leaders  of  the  two  opposing  parties  were  such 
men  as  General  Botha  and  “ Dr.  Jim.”  They  were 
both  men  of  exceptional  ability  and  personal  popularity  : 
they  knew  and  trusted  one  another  : the  element  of 
suspicion  was  eliminated,  and  both  worked  whole- 
heartedly to  make  the  measure  a success.  Full  success 
will  not  be  finally  attained  till  the  native  States,  Basuto- 
land, etc.,  come  into  the  Union,  and  I understand  that 
this  is  still  a matter  of  uncertainty. 

The  main  point  is  this — is  there  any  one  among  the 
leaders  of  Sinn  Fein  who  is  capable  of  playing  the  part 
of  General  Botha  or  “ Dr.  Jim  ” in  removing  suspicion 
and  working  honourably  for  an  honourable  settlement? 

Yours  etc., 

J.  M. 


JUVENAL  ON  OUR  PRESENT  DISCONTENTS 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 
SIR, — A propos  of  your  article  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Saturday  Review  headed  ‘ In  the  Wilderness,’  and 
others  to  the  same  effect,  the  appended  quotation  from 
Juvenal,  Sat.  x,  v.  77,  seems  rather  apposite  : “ Jam 
pridem  ex  quo  suffragia  nulli  Vendimus  (Now  that 
Lloyd  George  and  Co'.  are  firmly  settled  in  their  saddles, 
and  do  not  look  like  intending  to  appeal  to  any  such 
humbug  as  a popular  vote),  Effudit  curas  (we  don’t 
trouble  ourselves  much  about  what  will  happen  to  us), 
Nam  quid  dabat  olim  Imperium,  fasces,  legiones,  omnia 
(For  those  who  used  formerly  to  direct  our  public  policy) 
Nunc  se  continet  (now  make  little  or  no  attempt  to  inter- 
fere in  politics),  Atque  duas  tantum  res  anxius  optat 
(and  looks  forward  eagerly  only  to  two  things) — Panem 
(doles,  old-age  pensions,  etc)  et  Circenses  (and  horse 
races,  football  matches,  glove-fights,  etc.)  What  was, 
and  what  will  be,  the  result? 

Yours  etc., 

E.  B.  M. 


THE  POETIC  PROCESSION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR, — I noticed  among  the  reviews  in  a recent 
number  of  the  Saturday  Review  a criticism  of  Mr. 
Roxburgh’s  ‘ Poetic  Procession,’  and  I feel  that  I 
really  cannot  let  it  pass  without  a comment ; the 
criticism  was  certainly  crushingly  sarcastic,  but,  it 
seemed  to  me,  inept  and  off  the  point.  I feel  that 
your  critic  cannot  have  read  the  introduction  to  the 
‘ Poetic  Procession,’  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
reviewed  it — as  it  seems  to  me  he  has — as  if  it  were 
meant  to  be  a complete  survey,  as  well  as  anthology, 
of  English  verse.  Mr.  Roxburgh  points  out  in  his 
introduction  that  his  book  is  “ intended  as  a begin- 
ner’s instruction,”  and  as  such  was  not  written  for 
the  benefit  of  advanced  students. 

Your  critic  says  that  Mr.  Roxburgh  treats  men 
as  babes,  meaning,  I presume,  literary,  men  as 
literary  babes  (using  the  term  “ literary  in  the 
narrow  sense).  But  were  the  lectures  delivered  or 
the  book  written  for  the  benefit  of  literary  men  ? 
It  strikes  me  that  they  were  written  and  delivered 
for  the  benefit  of  literary  babes,— with  all  due 
respect  to  the  Brighton  Branch  of  the  Workers’ 
Educational  Association,  which  I am  sure  is  a very 
excellent  institution. 

Your  critic  also  associates  himself  with  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw,  and  wants  to  know  who  will  educate 
the  other  schoolmasters? 

He  is  evidently  an  upholder  of  the  theory  that  you 
should  teach  a baby  to  run  before  it  can  walk. 

Yours  etc., 

H.  J.  Maycock 

Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
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LORD  SALISBURY 

Life  of  Robert , Marquis  of  Salisbury.  By  His  Daughter 
Lady  Gwendolen  Cecil.  Hodder  & Stoughton. 

2 volumes.  21s.  per  volume  net. 

LORD  SALISBURY  was  a Saturday  Reviewer. 

“ It  was,”  says  his  daughter  in  her  biography,  “ in 
the  Saturday  Review  that  he  made  his  first  appearance 
in  print.  . . No  record  remains  as  to  the  exact  ex- 

tent of  Lord  Robert’s  connection  with  the  Saturday. 

It  lasted  for  seven  or  eight  years.  For  some  years  he 
was  a recognised  member  of  the  staff,  attending  meet- 
ings of  ‘ the  direction  ’ with  some  regularity  when  he 
was  in  London,  though  his  only  fixed  engagement  seems 
to  have  been  a fortnightly  review  of  German  literature. 

But  he  certainly  wrote  for  other  parts  of  the  paper  at 
first  offering  articles  which  were  sparingly  accepted— 
but  later,  when  he  no  longer  needed  the  money,  being 
asked  for  them  with  some  urgency.”  Gratitude  would 
therefore  seem  to  demand  friendly  treatment  from  any 
Saturday  Reviewer,  however  obscure  and  inglorious, 
to  his  biographer.  In  fact,  sentimentality  of  this  kind 
is  unnecessary.  The  life  which  Lady  Gwendolen  Cecil 
has  written  of  her  father  is  so  good  as  to  make  any 
qualification  as  to  one’s  motives  in  writing  about  it  an 
impertinence.  She  has  succeeded  in  producing  a bio- 
graphy which  is  as  good  as  those  of  Lord  Morley  and 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  and  better,  if  it  may  be  said  with- 
out offence,  than  the  combined  work  of  Mr.  Moneypennv 
and  Mr.  Buckle.  Good  biographies  written  by  women 
are  rare good  family  biographies  of  the  first  quality 
are  nearlv  as  rare.  Lady  Gwendolen  Cecil  has  succeeded 
in  both  tests,  and  though  only  two  out  of  the  four 
promised  volumes  are  now  published,  covering  only  the 
period  up  to  1880,  that  is  to  say  before  the  real  opera- 
tive period  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  career  as  a statesman, 
they  are  enough  to  show  that  here  is  a book  which  will 
take  its  place  as  one  of  the  handful  of  significant  and 
distinguished  lives  of  statesmen  in  our  language. 

These  two  volumes  record  the  up-bringing  and  then 
the  emergence  into  journalism  and  politics  of  Lord 
Robert  Cecil,  as  he  was  at  first,  and  afterwards  Lord 
Cranbourne  and  Lord  Salisbury  up  to  the  election  of 
1880  and  the  death  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  which  left  him 
leader  of  the  Conservative  Party.  Acute  and  sympa- 
thetic as  every  page  is  which  deals  with  Lord  Salisbury 
himself,  most  readers  will  probably  find  that  the  main 
interest  of  Lady  Gwendolen  Cecil’s  chapters  lies  in  her 
description  of  the  antagonism  (which  is  surely  not  too 
strong  a word)  between  her  father  and  the  leader  of 
his  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Disraeli.  Un- 
doubtedly Lord  Salisbury  hated  Disraeli  with  some  of 
the  same  fervour  as  may  be  observed  in  later  genera- 
tions of  the  family  towards  other  statesmen  of  a similar 
type.  It  is  impossible,  however,  not  to  admire  the 
singular  calm  of  the  older  statesman  in  the  face  of  this 
Hatfield  offensive.  On  one  occasion  Lord  Robert,  as 
he  then  was,  had  published,  probably  in  this  paper,  a 
violent  renouncement  of  his  leader  and  then  went  to 
Hatfield  to  find  to  his  consternation  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
amongst  the  assembled  guests. 

What  was  to  be  done?  How  was  the  first  meeting  to  be 
got  over?  Should  he  shirk  the  difficulty  by  keeping  out  of 
the  way  or  should  he  risk  a snubbing  by  going  boldly  to 
meet  it?  He  was  young  enough  to  feel  the  embarrassment  of 
such  questions  and  fled  into  the  garden  to  meditate  upon  them 
in  solitude.  At  a turn  of  the  path  in  the  shrubbery  he  found 
the  object  of  his  anxieties  and  at  a distance  too  short  for 
avoidance.  He  has  scarcely  realized  the  situation  when^  Mr. 
Disraeli  advanced  rapidly  to  meet  him,  exclaiming.  Ah, 
Robert,  Robert,  how  glad  I am  to  see  you  1 ” and  before  the 
horrified  young  Englishman  could  make  even  a gesture  of 
protest,  enfolded  him  in  his  embrace.  If  he  had  entertained 
any  undue  sense  of  his  importance  as  a mutineer  if  must  have 
been  effectually  dissipated  ! 

After  such  a greeting  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at 
that  Lord  Salisbury,  still  reluctant  and  still  exercising 
in  private  that  admirable  but  rather  provocative  candour  | 


which  is  part  of  his  own  and  his  family’s  character,  took 
office  with  Disraeli  and  began  a political  partnership 
which  ended  in  the  joint  mission  to  the  Congress  of 
Berlin.  Lady  Gwendolen  Cecil’s  account  of  the  Con- 
gress is,  one  would  say,  from  the  historical  point  of  view 
the  most  important  part  of  her  book,  all  kinds  of  details, 
some  of  them  trivial,  some  of  them  important,  and  all  of 
them  significant  and  valuable  for  historians  emerging 
from  her  chapters.  It  might  have  been  thought  impos- 
sible to  produce  anything  fresh  about  an  episode  which 
has  been  the  raw  material  for  so  much  memoir 
writing  and  reminiscences,  but  the  letters  to  Lady 
Salisbury  and  the  narrative  of  Lady  Gwendolen  Cecil 
put  some  things  in  quite  a new  light.  Whoever  told 
us  before  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  grew  a beard  for  the 
first  time  at  the  Congress ; and  did  Bismarck,  who  is 
once  reported  to  have  called  Lord  Salisbury  ‘ ‘ a lath 
painted  to  look  like  iron  ” realize  that  the  Englishman 
was  also  sizing  him  up  and  had  taken  the  measure  of 
his  vanity?  “ Bismarck  has  been  very  auto-biographi- 
cal. He  sent  for  Dizzy  and  me  the  other  day — nomin- 
ally to  talk  business  but  apparently  really  for  the  pur- 
pose of  autobiography.”  The  temperament  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  and,  indeed,  his  whole  family  tradition  could 
not  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  pages  in  which  Lady 
Gwendolen  Cecil  describes  the  return  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field and  her  father  from  Berlin. 

-Lord  Beaconsfield’s  declaration  that  he  had  brought  back 
“ Peace  with  Honour  ” became  famous  because  it  exactly 
expressed  the  quality  of  the  relief  that  was  generally  felt.  But 
feeling  among  Anglo-Saxons  rarely  finds  expression  sponta- 
neously unless  it  is  combatively  inspired — by  a military  victory 
or  a parliamentary  election  or  a football  match.  On  this 
occasion,  at  least,  Lord  Salisbury  was  persuaded  that  the 
party  machine  had  assisted  in  organising  the  popular  excite- 
ment of  the  moment.  It  was  not  until  he  reached  Dover  that 
he  learnt  what  was  in  store  for  him  in  London  and  his  vexa- 
tion was  made  clear.  He  would  not  admit  that  it  arose 
only  from  his  personal  dislike  to  such  displays.  The  recep- 
tion ” would  emphasise  those  sensational  features  of  the 
Government  policy  whose  existence  he  was  anxious  to  minimise 
and  which  he  was  convinced  were  fundamentally  antipathetic 
to  the  temper  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  The  wire-pullers 
were  making  a great  blunder,  he  declared,  “ and  they  will  find 
it  out  at  the  polls.” 

He  accepted  another  distasteful  reward  with  more  resigna- 
tion. Two  knighthoods  of  the  Garter  happened  to  be  vacant 
and  it  had  occurred  either  to  the  Queen  or  to  Lord  Beacons- 
field to  take  advantage  of  the  coincidence  to  give  honour  to 
both  plenipotentiaries  simultaneously.  An  obstacle  to.  the  plan 
was  irecognised  in  Lord  Salisbury’s  well-known  aversion  to  all 
forms  of  external  distinction.  Mr.  Montague  Corry,  the 
Prime  Minister’s  devoted  friend  and  private  secretary,  took 
Lady  Salisbury  into  his  confidence.  The  historical  traditions 
of  the  order,  the  romance  of  old  nobility  by  which  it  was 
surrounded,  made  it  to  his  chief  the  most  coveted  of  all  re- 
wards. But  he  was  steadfastly  determined  to  accept  no 
honour  that  was  not  shared  by  his  colleague,  to  whose  support 
in  the  hour  of  adversity  he  held  that  he  owed  so  much,  and 
who  had  pulled,  as  he  himself  expressed  it  , “ the  labouring 
oar  ” in  the  present  achievement.  If  Lord  Salisbury  were  to 
refuse  the  Queen’s  offer,  the  Prime  Minister  would  certainly 
refuse  it  also,  though — so  his  friend  declared — the  disappoint- 
ment would  go  near  to  break  his  heart.  Lord  Salisbury  was 
not  proof  against  such  an  appeal— though  still  always  main- 
taining that  Lord  Castlereagh’s  undecorated  coat  amidst  the 
stars  and  ribbons  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  the.  true 
distinction.  He  executed  himself  handsomely— and  with . a 
touch  of  unproclaimed  and  undetected  irony,  saved  his  chief 
from  all  possibility  of  embarrassment  by  inverting  the  roles. 
In  the  letter  which  conveyed  his  acceptance  of  the  honour,  he 
expressed  his  gratification  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  ^had  com- 
plied with  his  own  earnest  wish  and  was  prepared  “ to  accept 
the  same  distinction  at  the  same  time.” 

Any  comment  would  spoil  this  perfect  display  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  temperament.  It  remains  to  say  that 
Lady  Gwendolen  Cecil  in  her  account  of  her  father’, 
upbringing,  of  the  influence  of  his  mother  and  of  hi 
wife,  of  his  scientific  studies  and  of  his  attitude  and  con- 
victions in  religion  shows  a subtle  and  delicate  compre- 
hension which  gives  the  chapters  which  are  not  purely 
narrative  something  of  the  quality  of  a good  novel 
rather  than  a biography.  But  even  the  most  eminent 
amongst  us  would  feel  a little  tremulous  at  the  thought 
of  being  at  one’s  family  table  under  those  grave  and 
reflective  eyes. 
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THE  WIZARDRY  OF  MR.  YEATS 

Four  Plays  for  Dancers.  By  W.  B.  Yeats.  Macmillan. 

1 os.  6d.  net. 

THE  science  of  acoustics,  and  sometimes  its  applica- 
tion in  surgery,  involve  an  instrument  capable  of 
appraising  the  human  range  of  audition.  The  sound  of 
this  instrument  increases  not  in  volume  but  in  pitch,  and 
there  are  moments  when  subtle  ears  are  registering  a 
music  to  which  grosser  ears  are  clay.*  The  poetry  of 
Milton  increased  by  way  of  volume.  While  the  pitch 
of  the  great  passages  in  ‘ Paradise  Lost  ’ is  keyed  on  the 
pitch  of  ‘ Comus,’  there  is  more  volume  in  those  later 
splendours,  as  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  are  not  other 
than  the  Channel  waters  but  are  more  voluminous.  The 
poetry  of  Mr.  Yeats  decreases  in  volume  (we  mean  in 
this  especial  auditional  sense),  but  its  pitch  becomes 
more  refined,  more  chaste,  aerial.  * The  Wanderings  of 
Oisin  ’ swung  and  swayed  in  a rhythm  which  is  almost 
obvious  when  declaimed  after  the  more  tenuous  and 
aristocratic  modulations  of  ‘ The  Wild  Swans  at  Coole. ’ 
In  his  new  volume,  ‘ Four  Plays  for  Dancers,’  the  music 
passes  almost  beyond  susceptibility.  It  moves  not  like 
a wind,  but  the  ghost  of  a wind.  If  the  stresses  seem 
to  us  blurred  and  jumbled,  it  is  we  that  are  at  fault,  not 
the  artistry  of  Mr.  Yeats.  Mr.  de  la  Mare’s  ‘ Motley  ’ 
is  a like  movement  from  sensuous  melodies  into  a more 
rarefied  harmonic,  into  a half-gloomi  of  sound  in  which 
the  most  educated  ears  only  will  apprehend  this  frailer 
and  more  essential  music.  In  ‘ The  Wild  Swans  at 
Coole  ’ the  poet,  busied  upon  wizardries  which  have 
their  own  symbols  and  ritual,  regarded  the  world,  not 
through  “ magic  casements,”  but  through  “ the  collar- 
bone of  a hare.”  In  these  new  poems,  not  less  wild, 
not  less  remote  from  the  common  day,  he  breathes 
through  a flute  made  out  of  the  thigh-bone  of  a heron  : 

Oh  but  the  mockers’  cry 
Makes  my  heart  afraid, 

As  though  a flute  of  bone 
Taken  from  a heron’s  thigh, 

A heron  crazed  by  the  moon, 

Were  cleverly,  softly  played. 

But  it  is  not  Mr.  Yeats’s  intention  that  we  should  merely 
“ call  to  the  eye  of  the  mind  ” the  new  poetry  he  has 
given  us.  “ I desire  to  shew  events  and  not  merely  to 
tell  of  them.  I seem  to  be  most  alive  at  the  moment 
when  a room  full  of  people  share  the  one  lofty  emotion.” 
The  main  technical  interest  of  these  four  dramas  relates 
them  to  the  mysterious  and  abortive  Noh  plays  of 
Japan  which  flourished  between  the  fourteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries.  In  these,  Mr.  \ eats  informs  us,  he 
found  his  first  model.  We  take  the  liberty  of  suggest- 
ing that  the  art  of  Mr.  Yeats  would  have  developed  in 
precisely  the  same  direction  had  not  the  Noh  plays  been 
discovered  to  the  Occident.  Removing  his  emotions 
out  of  his  own  body  and  spirit,  he  has  made  them  less 
intimate,  he  has  withdrawn  them  into  a private  seclu- 
sion. By  clothing  the  forms  they  assume  in  heroic 
mask  and  costume,  by  stereotyping  their  movements 
into  a grave  impersonal  convention,  this  exorcism  of  the 
local  and  accidental  is  still  more  potently  achieved. 

But  like  the  Greek  Drama  and  the  English  Miracle, 
the  Noh  had  less  conscious  beginnings.  It  was  the  addi- 
tion to  a primitive  pantomimic  dance,  the  Kagura,  of 
slow  accretions  of  dialogue,  that  developed  a drama 
strictly  propitiatory  and  moralistic  in  character.  And 
indeed  there  are  still  places  in  Japan  where  the  Noh  is 
performed  with  fife  and  drum  at  the  time  of  Shinto 
festival.  The  art  required  in  the  performances  of  the 
Noh  was  so  exacting  and  so  incommunicable  by  mere 
tuition,  that  from  the  time  of  the  elevation  of  Kiyotsuga, 
one  of  its  earliest  masters,  to  high  place  in  the  court  of 
the  Shoguns,  it  became  a purely  hereditary  art,  trans- 
mitted less  by  word  of  mouth  than  by  the  perfect  pre- 
cepts of  the  blood. 

That  is  why  we  are  forced  to1  consider  the  beautiful 
experiment  of  Mr.  Yeats  as  doomed  to  have  no  posterity. 
The  performance  of  ‘ At  the  Hawk  s Well,  the  first  of 
these  dramas,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Noh,  was  only  made 


possible  by  the  addition  to  Mr.  Yeats’s  poetry  of  Mr. 
Dulac’s  music  and  admirable  masks,  and  the  art  of 
I tow,  the  Japanese  dancer.  Even  now  a New  York 
theatre  has  bought  the  services  of  I tow  and  Mr.  Yeats 
himself  makes  the  confession.  . . “ Should  I make  a 
serious  attempt,  which  I may  not,  being  rather  tired  of 
the  theatre,  to  arrange  and  supervise  performances.  . ” 
The  world  is  too  busy  dancing  to  other  and  more 
discordant  music  to  develop  a devoted,  laborious  aris- 
tocracy of  art  which  should  dance  to  these  “ spirit 
ditties  of  no  tone.”  But  the  hope  at  least  is  left  to  us 
that  while  there  is  still  reverence  for  beauty,  the  oppor- 
tunity shall  be  vouchsafed  to  one  or  another  to  witness 
somewhere  the  performance  of  ‘ At  the  Hawk’s  Well  ’ 
or  ‘ The  Dreaming  of  the  Bones.’  For  they  place  us  in 
a world  on  the  farther  side  of  the  tragic  reality  that 
besets  us;  in  a world  lifted  beyond  all  need  of  imitation. 
So  Eithne  Inguba,  in  ‘ The  Only  Jealousy  of  Emer,’ 
tends  an  unreal  fire  with  illusory  logs,  as  if  this  common 
task  were  some  lofty  unhuman  rite  : 

She  goes  to  one  side  of  the  platform  and  moves  her  hand 
as  though  putting  logs  on  a fire  and  stirring  it  into  a blaze. 
While  she  makes  these  movements  the.  Musicians  play,  mark- 
ing the  movements  with  drum  and  flute  perhaps. 

Let  it  be  understood.  We  are  here  in  no  carnal 
world,  we  are  in  a valley  of  the  shades ; and  the  passions 
of  these  creatures  are  not  our  own,  they  are  alien  pas- 
sions we  are  sometimes  aware  of  for  one  transitory 
white  moment  of  awakening  : 

Many  a night  it  seems 
That  all  the  valley  fills 
With  those  fantastic  dreams. 

They  overflow  the  hills 
So  passionate  is  a shade, 

Like  wine  that  fills  to  the  top 
A grey-green  cup  of  jade 
O'-  maybe  an  agate  cup. 


TWO  BOOKS  ON  MUSIC 

Saint-Saens.  By  Arthur  Hervey.  Lane.  6s.  net. 
Violin  Playing  as  I Teach  it.  By  Leopold  Auer.  Duck- 
worth. 6s.  net. 

FOR  many  years  musical  critic  of  the  Morning  Post, 
Mr.  Arthur  Hervey  has  always  been  the  English 
historian  of  the  French  school  of  the  past.  He  is  not, 
it  is  to  be  gathered  from  this  biography  of  Saint-Saens, 
an  admirer  of  the  “musical  futurists”  of  Paris.  Nor, 
most  probably,  is  Saint-Saens  himself.  To  lovers  of 
music  the  composer  of  ‘ Samson  et  Dalile  ’ was  an 
enigma  in  the  nineteenth  century.  He  seemed  to  be 
able  to  write  in  any  style  and  always  with  brilliance. 
Operas,  symphonies,  concertos,  choral  music  and  songs 
came  from  his  pen  in  an  unbroken  flow.  His  musical 
scholarship  is  extraordinary,  and  he  has  a literary  gift 
above  the  common.  The  enigma  was  that  a man  who 
could  write  ‘ Mon  coeur  s’ouvre  h ta  voix  ’ — heard  in 
every  tea-shop  at  the  present  day — could  compose  the 
Symphony  in  C minor  with  organ.  Mr.  Hervey  does 
not  attempt  to  solve  his  enigma.  He  has  been  content 
with  writing  a non-critical  and  complete  biography,  the 
first  which  has  appeared  in  English.  But  the  problem 
is  not  very  difficult.  Saint-Saens’s  musicianship  is  far 
greater  than  his  intellectual  and  emotional  nature.  The 
compositions  which  are  really  popular  Samson  et 
Dalila,’  the  fourth  pianoforte  concerto,  the  Introduction 
and  Rondo  Capriccioso  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Le 
Rouet  d’Omphale,’  the  ‘Suite  Alg6rienne,’  ‘La.Jeunesse 
d’Hercule,’  and  the  ‘ Danse  Macabre  ’ are  genuine  Saint- 
Saens.  The  bigger  and  less  characteristic  works  are 
essays  in  musical  style — quite  interesting  and  exceeding 
clever  esavs — which  have  no  great  vitality  or  individu- 
ality. The  list  of  Saint-Saens’s  compositions  given  in 
this  book  must  surely  present  a unique  example  of  musi- 
cal fecundity.  Mr.  Hervey  has  done  his  work  with 
admirable  thoroughness.  The  biography,  which  has 
evidently  been  a labour  of  love,  should  become  the  stan- 
dard English  work  on  the  composer. 
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Himself  a violinist  of  note — some  critics  place  him 
next  to  Joachim — Leopold  Auer’s  fame  in  the  present 
day  is  mainly  as  a teacher  of  famous  violinists.  His 
little  book — ‘ Violin  Playing-  as  I Teach  it  ’ — gives  a very 
clear  idea  of  his  method  of  teaching,  and  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  based  on  a fine  sense  of  music  and  of  style  in 
its  performance.  Every  amateur  and  most  professional 
players  can  learn  something  of  value  from  this  book. 
Writing  of  nuance  in  violin-playing,  for  instance,  Leo- 
pold Auer  insists  that  if  a violinist  can  play  Bach,  Beeth- 
oven and  Mozart  with  the  proper  beauty  of  nuance  their 
music  demands,  he  need  not  fear  any  similar  prob- 
lems which  more  modern  works  may  offer.  Bach  s 
sonatas  are  quite  as  difficult  to  play  as  anything  Pag- 
anini ever  wrote,  and  there  are  no  finer  studies  for 
nuances.  The  technical  hints  in  this  book  no  less  than 
the  general  musical  advice  will  be  found  of  great  value. 

LADY  ANGELA  REMEMBERS 
Memories  and  Base  Details.  By  Lady  Angela  Forbes. 
Hutchinson.  24s.  net. 

THE  sad  thing  about  indiscretions  is  that  they  are 
so  seldom  indiscreet,  and  when  they  are  not  they  are 
duller  than  the  worst  fiction.  Lady  Angela  Forbes  in 
her  volume  of  memoirs  lets  the  world  into  the  secrets 
of  life  in  her  set  of  society.  We  are  allowed  to  know 
what  her  sister  wore  at  a fancy  dress  ball  at  Devon- 
shire House;  we  are  told  that  she  herself  when  pre- 
sented at  Court  kissed  the  Queen  on  both  cheeks  in- 
stead of  on  the  hand;  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  (King 
Edward)  was  very  popular;  that  she  and  Mr.  Wells 
agree  in  their  partiality  to  mustard  with  haddock;  that 
Margot — there  is  a camaraderie  in  this  business— 
“ would  probably  have  made  a much  better  M.F.H.’s 
wife  than  a Prime  Minister’s — if  possible.”  She 
still  went  well,”  Lady  Angela  tells  us,  writing  of  Mar- 
got’s prowess  in  the  hunting  field  in  the  Coronation 
year,  “ and  if  there  was  any  sign  of  her  nerve  going  it 
was  imperceptible.  . . ” Wbat  a relief  ! It  would 
have  been  awful  had  there  been  any  sign,  however  im- 
perceptible. Like  Queen  Victoria  on  another  occasion, 
we  are  not  amused. 

When  the  Great  War  came,  Lady  Angela  threw  her- 
self whole-heartedly  into  its  excitements.  From  her 
description  it  is  evident  that  she  found  running  a can- 
teen most  amusing.  Indeed,  her  book  conveys  the 
impression  that  the  war  came  only  just  in  time  to 
rescue  herself  and  her  friends  from  an  existence  of  in- 
tolerable boredom,  and  she  welcomed  it  as  a new  social 
diversion.  The  good  she  did,  especially  for  the 
wounded  at  Boulogne  in  the  early  days,  is  well  known. 
“ No  one  can  possibly  imagine,”  she  writes,  “ the  dis- 
comfort under  which  we  worked.”  Later  she  com- 
plains of  the  “ abominable  smells  ” of  Boulogne,  and 
the  “ squalor  ” of  the  Louvre  hotel;  but  the  first  were 
honev-sweet  and  the  second  was  paradise  to  some  who 
came  thither  to  snatch  a brief  respite  from,  the  abomin- 
able shells  of  the  front  line.  . 

Her  descriptions  of  the  life  of  that  little  coterie  in 
this  suburb  of  Armageddon  is  not  without  its  value  to 
the  social  historian.  What  fun  it  all  was.  . . So  and 
so  looked  charming  in  her  nurse’s  uniform,  but  some 
one  else  was  surely  a little  theatrical  to  wear  ear-rings 
under  a V.A.D.  cap.  Only  on  the  rarest  occasions  does 
pain  or  suffering— worse  than  that  of  cold  water  to 
wash  in — creep  into  this  pretty  picture,  to  mar  it.  But, 
-when  its  value  comes  to  be  reckoned,  it  is  all  rather 
dull  and  unimportant.  Lady  Angela  closes  with  the 
question  “ Was  it  worth  while?  ” The  war,  or  her 
book? 

THE  KURDS 

Two  Years  in  Kurdistan.  By  W.  R.  Hay.  Sidgwick 
& Jackson.  21s.  net. 

THE  Kurds  are  generally  regarded  as  savage  and 
blood-thirsty  brigands,  and  this  book,  which  records 
the  experiences  of  Captain  Hay,  acting  as  a Political 


Officer  in  Kurdistan  from  1918  to  1920,  will  tend  to  con- 
firm that  impression. — but  with  extenuating  circum- 
stances on  behalf  of  the  accused.  Thus  we  are  told  that 
while  the  occupations  of  the  Kurd  are  principally  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral,  the  first  and  foremost  of  his 
pastimes  is  highway  robbery.  This  refers,  however,  to 
the  aghas  or  chiefs  who,  when  not  fighting  their  neigh- 
bours, watch  the  roads  with  a view  to  plunder.  Captain 
Hay  divides  the  Kurds  into  three  classes — the  good 
aghas,  the  bad  aghas,  and  the  people.  The  good  aghas, 
it  seems,  are  those  who  on  being  detected  as  guilty  of 
robbery  will  restore  the  plunder,  after  deducting  a per- 
centage for  their  pains.  This  appears  to  legitimatize  the 
transaction.  The  bad  aghas  are  those  who  persist  in 
retaining  the  stolen  property,  and  obtain  in  consequence 
a most  unenviable  reputation.  On  the  other  hand  Cap- 
tain Hay  declares  that  the  people  are  the  finest  type  lie 
has  ever  met  in  the  East.  They  are  steady-going,  in- 
dustrious and  thrifty,  preferring  saving  money  to  spend- 
ing it.  1 ‘ They  possess  almost  a northern  temperament, 
being  exact  counterparts  to  the  volatile  Arab  and  the 
decadent  Persian.”  But  they  have  a violent  temper, 
and  have  few  scruples  at  taking  life. 

Very  little  is  really  known  in  England  about  the 
Kurds  and  their  country,  and  this  book  is  to  be  recom- 
mended as  it  conveys  an  immense  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  these  subjects  which  has  been  accumulated  by  a 
keen  but  not  unfriendly  observer — indeed  it  is  evident 
that  Captain  Hay  became  quite  fond  of  some  of  his 
rather  formidable  charges,  and  left  Kurdistan  . with 
reluctance.  He  describes  with  considerable  detail  the 
district  of  Arbil,  in  Upper  Mesopotamia,  which  was  his 
special  care.  But  the  last  five  chapters  form  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  book,  for  they 
give  an  account  of  the  rebellion  in  1919  ^ ^ effected 
himself  and  the  British  in  that  part  of  the  country— the 
intimate  account  of  a man  who  was  an  eye-witness  of 
and  a chief  participator  in  the  exciting  events  he  nar- 
rates. The  book  is  written  in  a clear  and  forcible  style 
without  literary  graces,  but  no  student  of  the  Middle 
East  can  afford  to  miss  it,  for  it  is  packed  with  the 
knowledge  that  he  wants. 


THE  SEX  PROBLEM 

Sex  and  Common  Sense.  By  A.  Maude  Royden.  Hurst 
& Blackett.  4s.  6d.  net. 

THIS  is  an  issue  in  book  form  of  a series  of  ad- 
dresses on  sex  questions  given  by  Miss  Royden  in 
the  early  part  of  this  year,  together  with  one  or  two 
supplementary  chapters,  written  to  meet  enquiries  made 
and  difficulties  raised  at  the  time.  Although,  as  the 
author  points  out,  there  are  a few1  of  the  repetitions  in- 
evitable in  the  transcription  of  weekly  lectures, . the 
style  of  these  essays  is  admirably  clear,  and  the  attitude 
of  mind  logical,  tolerant  and  open  to  discussion.  They 
will  certainly  be  valuable  to  many  readers  as  a frank 
exposition  of  the  stupendous  difficulties  surrounding 
the  relationship  of  the  sexes;  but  from  a remedial  point 
of  view  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  do  not  carry  us  very 
far.  The  author  tentatively  puts  forward  what  seem 
to  her  the  only  possible  and  dignified  cures  for  the 
sicknesses  of  which  she  treats,  and  we  find  that  they 
amount  to  little  more  than  those  which  have  been  so 
long  and  unsuccessfully  tried.  The  “ change  of  heart, 
in  fact,  appears  to  be  what  Miss  Royden,  like  so  many 
reformers,  is  building  upon.  It  is  cruel  to  compel  hus- 
band and  wife  to  live  together,  after  marriage  has 
proved  a failure;  unhappy  marriages  must. therefore  be 
dissolved;  but  the  dissolution  of  marriage  is  a disaster; 
therefore  unhappy  marriages  must  not  be  contracted. 
So  with  birth  control.  It  is  wicked  to  bear  unwanted 
children;  but  the  use  of  contraceptives  is  undesirable. 
The  remedy  is  continence — and  not  merely  repression 
of  passion,  but  willing  continence.  In  willing  contin- 
ence, also,  we  must  find  the  means  of  abolishing  pros- 
titution and  the  sufferings  incident  to  the  present  dis- 
proportion in  the  sexes.  It  will  be  understood  that  this 
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The  Garden  of  Experience 

Mrs.  Cran  made  a reputation  with  ‘ A Garden  of  Ignorance.’  ‘The  Garden 
of  Experience’  is  an  unusual  garden  book,  full  ol  laughter,  information  and 
remarkable  illustrations.  Price  10s.  6 d.  net. 

The  Blocking  of  Zeebrugge 

The  authentic  story  of  a remarkable  achievement  compiled  from  the  Secret 
Admiralty  Records  by  Captain  A.  F.  B.  Carpenter,  V.C.  With  Forewords 
by  Earl  Beatty,  Marshal  Foch,  Admiral  Sims,  U.S.N.,  and  unique  plans 
and  illustrations.  Second  printing  ready.  15s.  net. 

Hawker  on  Shooting 

Hawker’s  great  classic,  ‘Instructions  to  Young  Sportsmen  in  all  that  Relates 
to  Shooting,’  has  been  brought  up  to  date  by  Eric  Parker,  Shooting 
Editor  of  the  Field.  It  has  all  the  original  coloured  and  many  added 
plates.  15s.  net. 

By  Loch  and  Stream 

Leaves  from  the  notebook  of  an  Angler,  by  R.  C.  Bridgett,  M.A.,  B.Sc., 
who  is  a fisherman  of  wide  experience.  It  is  equally  for  the  novice  and  the 
expert,  giving  practical  advice  for  both.  Witn  16  full-page  illustrations. 

lOsrtid.  net. 

KiSSigrew 

A new  novel  by  a new  author,  Allan  Dare.  It  tells  how  a valet  became 
the  man  of  the  hour,  when  shipwreck  and  mutineers  reversed  the  order  of 
things.  Killigrew  is  a veritable  Admirable  Crichton.  7s.  6 d.  net. 

Mrs.  Bindle 

Truth  says : ‘ Mr.  Herbert  Jenkins  has  achieved  a fresh  triumph  in 
Mrs.  Bindle.’  The  Observer  adds:  ‘There  are  delicious  scenes’;  and 
Mr.  C.  K.  Shorter  : ' Delightful.  I congratulate  the  author.’  7s.  6 d.  net. 


Men  of  Mawm 


A novel  of  the  Yorkshire  Uplands  by  W.  Riley,  author  of  ‘ Windyridge.’ 
Mr.  Riley  has  now  definitely  returned  to  his  own  county.  He  tells  the  story 
of  conflicting  personalities  that  he  loves  to  draw.  7s.  61 i.  net. 


Anthony  Trent 


Master  Criminal.  Wyndham  Martyn’s  story  is  something  really  new  in 
mysteries.  Anthony  Trent,  writer  of  detective  stories,  decides  to  use  his 
brains  as  a Raffles  by  putting  into  practice  his  own  plots.  7s.  6 d.  net. 

The  Lone  Trail 

A novel  of  the  great  North-West  by  Luke  Allan,  author  of  ‘Blu’  Pete  : 
Half- Breed-.’  37th  thousand.  1..0  story  of  a delightful  little  tenderfoot  jour- 
nalist who  blunders  into  a drama  full  of  thrills  and  incidents.  7s.  6 d.  net. 

The  Magician’s  Daughter 

A novel  of  Malaya  by  Guv  Irwin,  telling  of  the  strange  adventures  of  a 
beautiful  native  girl  who  goes  out  into  the  world  in  search  of  the  great  love 
she  knows  her  own  race  cannot  supply.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6 d.  net. 

The  Markenmore  Mystery 

A detective  story  of  to-day  by  J.  S.  Fletcher,  author  of  ‘ The  Middle  Temple 
Murder.’  The  Times  has  said  ‘ No  living  story-teller  handles  a mysterious 
crime  more  cleverly  than  Mr.  Fletcher.’  7s.  6 d.  net. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Scented  Death 

A problem  of  Scotland  Yard  by  Roy  Vickers.  A wet  night  in  Baker  Street! 
A young  bachelor  hails  a taxi.  It  is  claimed  by  a beautiful  girl  (a  lady). 
They  agree  to  share  it.  Then  matters  become  breathless.  7s.  6tf.net. 
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is  only  to  state  in  the  roughest  form  the  message  of 
Miss  Royden’s  book;  but  that  is  undeniably  the  gist  of 
it.  Her  hopes  seem  a little  millennial;  but  courage  and 
truth  can  do  much;  and  it  is  for  a brave  and  instructed 
facing  of  the  true  facts  that  she  eloquently  pleads.  In 
this  appeal  she  will  have  the  sympathy  of  all  who  are 
concerned  with  the  great  and  growing  problems  of 
which  she  writes. 


SOMERSET 

Somerset  Neighbours.  By  Alfred  Perceval.  Mills  & 
Boon.  8s.  6d.  net. 

THIS  is  a welcome  change  from  the  rather  attenuated 
rusticity  of  the  Home  Counties,  of  which  fiction  and 
literary  week-enders  give  us  rather  more  than  enough. 
Here  at  any  rate  is  the  real  thing.  But  Somerset  is  a 
wide-sprawling  county,  from  the  thick  slow-moving 
Wiltshire  type  of  its  eastern  edge,  with  its  broad, 
leisurely,  South-Saxon  burr  and  transposed  pronouns, 
to  the  long  limbed,  nimble  men  of  Exmoor  with  their 
high-pitched  fast  Devonian  speech.  Mr.  Perceval’s 
parish,  whence  come  these  entertaining  sketches, 
though  given  a pseudonym,  is  near  the  Blackdown  hills 
and  consequently  the  Devon  border.  But  the  racy  dia- 
lect of  his  humble  friends,  here  accurately  rendered,  is 
not  yet  Devonian,  though  verging  on  it.  It  is  easy  to 
humbug  the  reading  public,  mainly  urban,  with  “local 
atmosphere.”  Sufficient  imagination,  well-handled 
topography  and  a few  stock  words  do  the  trick.  But 
Mr.  Perceval  inspires  faith,  being  a parson,  who  like  his 
fellow  expert  the  village  doctor,  is  actually  confronted 
with  the  daily  needs  and  the  inner  lives  of  the  poor. 
Moreover  he  has  had  thirty  years  of  “ Hawkescombe,” 
supported  by  an  obviously  strong  flair  for  the  idiosyn- 
cracies  of  the  rustic  character  and  a “ great  love  ’’  for 
these  particular  rustics.  That  they  are  racy  and  original 
above  the  common  the  reader  will  soon  discover  to 
his  delectation.  Some  of  them  almost  strain  our 
faith,  but  never  break  it ; for  we  trust  the  author  im- 
plicitly. He  gives,  us  chapters  on  the  farmer  church- 
warden, the  clerk  and  the  keeper  respectively;  also  a 
gorgeous  account  of  the  opening  match  of  the  cricket 
season — Over  v.  Under  Thirty  or  “ Horses  v.  Colts.” 
Another  diverting  chapter  describes  a day’s  trip  of  a 
company  of  these  village  worthies  to  the  seaside.  There 
are  pathetic  pictures,  too,  of  lonely  but  brave  old 
spinsters  and  widows.  Though  one  or  two  black  sheep 
have  sufficient  originality  to  engage  the  author’s  pen, 
one  feels  that  if  all  England  were  as  sound  at  heart  as 
“ Hawkescombe  ” we  needn’t  worry  much  ! 


SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

The  Psychology  of  Society.  By  Morris  Ginsberg. 
Methuen.  5s.  net. 

THIS  is  an  excellent,  lucid,  and  important  critical 
consideration  of  the  various  theories  which  have 
been  put  forward  in  connexion  with  the  subject  matter 
of  what  is  now  generally  specialised  as  the  Science  ol 
Social  Psychology.  It  begins  with  an  account  of  the 
theory  of  instinct  first  put  forward  by  McDougall  in 
his  ‘ Social  Psychology,’  directly  challenged  and  then 
considerably  modified  by  Shand  in  his  ‘ Foundation!,, 
of  Character,’  and  it  proceeds  to  pass  in  review  the 
various  theories  of  the  State,  and  the  theories  of  a 
general  will,  a group  mind,  a crowd  or  mob  conscious- 
ness, and  the  like,  advocated  by  recent  writers,  parti- 
cularly Bosanquet  in  England,  Durkheim  and  Le  Bon 
in  France,  Mundt  in  Germany.  The  author’s  own 
view  finds  expression  in  his  criticism  of  these  theories, 
but  there  is  no  positive  doctrine  put  forward.  It  can 
hardly  be  otherwise,  for  his  attitude  is  negative  towards 
them  all,  and  his  own  theory  of  the  nature  of  conscious 
activity  ’when  it  is  stated  seems  to  carry  with  it  the 
a priori  impossibility  of  any  activity  of  consciousness 
beino-  exercised  by  a group  or  community  as  distinct 
fronT  that  of  the  individuals  forming  it.  The  author’s 


theory  of  knowledge  is  that  the  term  psychical,  used 
to  denote  a class  of  existents,  applies  only  to  acts  of 
apprehension  exercised  on  a presented  content  in  its 
essence  non-mental.  Such  a theory  may  appear  attrac- 
tive in  its  naive  simplicity,  and  it  may  be  true,  but  if  so 
not  only  are  the  social  “ concepts  ” destroyed,  but  even 
the  philosophical  concept  of  history  itself  is  impossible. 


Fiction 

Crossing  Piccadilly  Circus.  By  Ward  Muir.  Heine- 
mann.  7s.  net. 

ON  page  one,  David  Creighton  sees  Maisie  Farlowe 
on  the  opposite  pavement  of  Piccadilly ; on  the 
last  page  he  crosses  the  road  and  speaks  to  her.  The 
intervening  space  is  filled  chiefly  with  an  account  of 
his  early  life  and  the  formation  of  his  character.  The 
connexion  between  the  incident  of  the  streets  and  the 
hero’s  previous  experiences  strikes  us  as  slight.  Pre- 
sumably the  intention  is  to  display  the  tolerant  charity 
which  he  developed  in  reacting  from,  his  austere  up- 
bringing ; but  it  seems  rather  a paltry  result  of  twenty- 
five  years’  philosophic  reflection  that  a man  of  forty-two, 
the  widower  of  a charming  wife,  the  acquaintance  of  a 
considerable  number  of  intelligent  people,  should  find 
any  lasting  amusement  in  hanging  about  bars,  inno- 
cently conversing  with  a lot  of  empty-headed  little 
Dolly  Mops.  Had  he  been  a boy  or  a fool  or  an 
amorist,  the  thing  would  have  been  comprehensible; 
as  it  is  one  finds  it  difficult  to  believe.  However,  the 
history  of  his  youth  (which  is,  after  all,  the  book)  is  well 
told,  and  in  particular  the  character  of  his  father1,  the 
evangelical  preacher,  is  justly  and  even  attractively 
drawn.  The  result  of  his  careful  religious  training  was 
only  to  convince  his  son  (as  Paley’s  ‘ Evidences  ’ have 
been  known  to  convince  others)  of  the  incredibility  of 
the  teacher’s  beliefs;  but  his  views  are  all  vigorously 
set  down,  with  a commendable  absence  of  travesty. 
The  author  has  no  new  arguments  to  advance  on  the 
rational  side;  but  if  he  recapitulates  the  old  ones,  he 
does  so  briefly,  and  they  fit  into  their  right  place  as 
the  natural  workings  of  the  mind  of  such  a boy  as 
David..  There  are  also  some  chapters  dealing  with  the 
simple  career  of  Miss  Farlowe;  but  they  are  common- 
place. 


mie  Idol  of  Paris.  By  Sarah  Bernhardt.  Palmer. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

HOWEVER  surprising  were  Madame  Bernhardt’s 
own  early  triumphs,  they  must  have  been  tame 
compared  to  those  of  the  heroine  of  her  novel.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  Esperance  Darbois,  conscious  of  an  irre- 
sistible theatrical  vocation,  presented  herself  at  the 
Paris  Conservatoire  for  entry  as  a student.  At. the 
mere  sight  of  her  the  registration  official,  a jaundiced 
man  of  fifty,  was  dazzled,  and  confidently  prophesied 
a wonderful  future  for  her.  The  judges  at  her  exam- 
ination could  scarcely  contain  their  enthusiasm;  and 
Victorien  Sardou  visited  her  home  on  the  same  evening 
to  offer  her  an  important  part  in  his  new  play.  A 
murmur  of  admiration  rose  from  the  audience  the 
moment  she  appeared  on  the  stage;  and  shortly  after- 
wards it  was  in  a delirium  of  delight,  splintering  the  air 
with  salvos  of  applause  and  shouts  of  “ Bravo!  ” By 
the  time  the  curtain  fell  she  had  quite  cut  out  the  author 
as  an  object  of  admiration.  Not  to  be  outdone, 
Mounet-Sully  was  at  once  on  her  track,  to  secure  her 
for  the  Comddie,  where  she  naturally  won  all  the 
prizes.  Her  beauty  was  so  remarkable  that  noblemen 
perspired,  staggered,  became  incoherent  and  suffered 
from  stoppage  of  the  heart’s  action  when  they  were  in- 
troduced to  her;  while  queens,  kings  and  princesses 
loaded  her  with  presents  of  jewelry.  As  a pianist  she 
was  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  as  an  actress;  and 
in  philosophical  conversation  she  could  flatten  out  quite 
aged  and  highly  educated  people.  With  all  this,  such 
a good,  loving  girl;  relieving  the  wants  of  the  poor, 
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BEST  NEW  BOOKS 

Published  by  Mr.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN. 


PEN  DRA  WING  & PEN  DRAUGHTSMEN 

Their  Work  and  their  Methods  : a Study  of  the  Art  to-day,  with 
Technical  Suggestions. 

By  JOSEPH  PENNELL,  Author  of  “ Etchers  and  Etching,  etc.  With 
417  Illustrations,  including  10  Photogavures.  Cloth.  £7  7s.  net. 
( Write  Jor  Prospectus.) 

Among  the  illustrations  are  reproductions  of  works  by  Lord  Leighton, 
D.  G.  Rossetti,  Vandyke,  Rembrandt,  Daniel  Vierge,  Muirhead  Bone, 
Aubrey  Beardsley,  J.  M.  Whistler,  and  Joseph  Pennell. 

MEN  I HAVE  PAINTED 

By  J.  Mc’LURE  HAMILTON.  With  a Foreword  by  Mrs.  Drew. 
I Illustrated  with  44  Portraits  in  Photogravure.  Cloth.  30s.  net. 

Mr.  Mc’Lure  Hamilton  is  well  known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  as  an 
artist  and  raconteur.  His  speciality  is  portraits,  and  probably  he  has 
painted  more  portraits  of  celebrated  people  than  any  other  artist  of  his 
time. 

• 

WORKING  NORTH  FROM  PATAGONIA 

By  HARRY  A.  FRANCK,  Author  of  “ A Vagabond  Journey  around  the 
World.”  Profusely  Illustrated.  Cloth.  25s.  net. 

Mr.  Franck’s  books  paint  an  actual  picture  of  each  country  just  as  we 
should  see  it  if  we  had  the  physical  strength,  courage,  insight,  and 
opportunity  to  travel  as  Mr.  Franck  does. 

NOVISSIMA  VERBA  : Last  Words 

By  FREDERIC  HARRISON.  Cloth.  10s.  6d.  net. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  collects  the  studies  of  current  events 
and  of  new  works  which  he  contributed  to  the  Fortnightly  Review 
recently. 

PORTRAITS  OF  THE  ’NINETIES 

By  E.  T.  RAYMOND.  Illustrated.  15s.  net.  Third  Impression. 

“ Only  to  glance  down  Mr.  Raymond’s  list  of  subjects  makes  one  realize 
how  many  giants  there  were  in  those  days.  . . To  read  Mr.  Raymond’s 
brilliant  and  penetrating  studies  is  to  know  them.” — Evening  Standard. 

QUEEN  ALEXANDRA 

A Study  of  Royalty. 

By  W.  R.  H.  TROWBRIDGE.  With  an  Introduction  by  Walburga 
Lady  Paget.  Illustrated.  21s.  net.  Third  Impression. 

A charming  and  intimate  account  of  the  life  and  work  of  Queen 
Alexandra. 

“ Mr.  Trowbridge,  no  less  than  the  public,  is  to  be  congratulated  very 
warmly  upon  the  appearance  of  his  book.” — Westminster  Gazette. 

LORDS  AND  COMMONERS 

By  Sir  HENRY  LUCY.  Illustrated.  18s.  net. 

“ With  entertaining  gossip  and  anecdote  Sir  Henry  Lucy  wanders  from 
Parliamentary  oratory  to  the  new  journalism,  and  introduces  statesmen, 
artists,  literary  men,  social  celebrities,  and  a host  of  other  interesting 
people  whom  he  has  known.” — Westminster  Gazette. 

TRAVEL  IN  THE  TWO  LAST  CENTURIES 
OF  THREE  GENERATIONS 

Edited  by  S.  R.  ROGET,  M.A.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  16s.  net. 

“‘  There  is  a great  deal  of  curious  information  regarding  the  changing 
conditions,  especially  in  the  matter  of  travelling,  during  an  era  when 
the  railway  superseded  the  stage-coach  on  land  and  steam  replaced  sails 
on  the  high  seas.” — The  Scotsman. 

OTHER  DAYS 

By  J.  W.  LEIGH,  D.D.  (late  Dean  of  Hereford).  With  a Preface  by 
Owen  Wister.  With  Illustrations.  Cloth.  18s.  net. 

Dean  Leigh  has  here  written  a very  fascinating  autobiography.  His  life 
has  been  adventurous  and  picturesque,  well  worth  recalling. 

DIARY  OF  A YEOMANRY  M.O.  (Egypt,  Gal- 
lipoli,  Palestine  and  Italy.) 

By  Capt.  O.  TEICHMAN,  D.S.O.,  M.C.  Illustrated.  12s.  6d.  net. 

“ Few  officers  can  have  seen  much  more  of  our  Near  Eastern  campaign 
than  Captain  Teichman,  who  has  now  published  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  fascinating  diaries  of  active  service  that  we  have  had  a 
chance  of  reading.  . . It  may  be  confidently  recommended  as  a narra- 
tive of  literally  breathless  interest.” — Manchester  Guardian. 

SOCIALISM  : An  Analysis 

By  RUDOLF  EUCKEN.  9s.  net. 

This  is  a philosophical  study  of  the  principles  of  Socialism  and  their 
relationship  to  the  social  problems  of  to-day.  Eucken  discusses  Socialism 
from  every  view-point,  and  tests  its  ethics  as  applied  to  social  problems 
with  which  the  world  is  faced. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  TREATMENT  OF  LOVE 
AND  MARRIAGE  : and  other  Essays 

By  C.  H.  HERFORD.  10s.  6d.  net. 

“ This  is  a book  to  be  read.  Prof.  Herford,  who  has  amassed  rich 
stores  in  the  long  years  of  lecturing  and  writing,  here  gives  of  his 
best.” — The  Inquirer. 

“ There  are  few  readers  to  whom  these  five  essays  will  not  open  fresh 
horizons.” — Manchester  Guardian. 


T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  LTD.,  1 Adelphi  Terrace,  London,  W.C.2. 
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UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


Sir  A.  W.  Ward  : Collected  Papers. 

Historical,  Literary,  Travel  and  Miscellaneous.  By  Sir  ADOL- 
PHUS WILLIAM  WARD,  Litt.D.,  F.B.A.,  Master  of  Peterhouse. 
Volumes  III  and  IV  (Literary).  Demy  8vo.  63s  net  the  two  volumes. 
Volume  V (Travel  and  Miscellaneous).  Demy  8vo.  36s  net. 

“ The  Master  of  Peterhouse  may  look  with  just  pride  at  their 
number,  their  variety  and  high  standard  of  workmanship  .... 
When  completed,  the  collection  will  be  in  several  respects  remarkable. 
It  covers  a very  long  literary  life.” — The  Times  on  Vols  I and  II. 

Tiie  Collected  Historical  Works  of 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  K H.  Edited  by  his  son, 

Sir  R.  H.  1NGLIS  PALGRAVE.  F.R.S.  In  ten  volumes. 
Volumes  V (The  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons)  VI  and  VII  (The  Rise 
and  Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth,  Anglo-Saxon  Period) 
are  now  ready.  Royal  8vo.  42s  net  each. 

‘‘If  ever  a man’s  reputation  was  submerged  by  the  results  of  his 
own  labours,  Francis  Palgrave  was  the  man.  His  work  lies  at  the 
base  of  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the  constitutional  history  of  medieE- 
val  England,  and  no  one  has  done  more  to  make  possible  its  critical 
study.  A complete  edition  of  Palgrave ’s  works  will  be  not  only  a 
worthy  monument  to  his  memory,  but  a valuable  addition  to  the 
library  of  the  historical  student. — The  Saturday  Review. 

The  Economic  Development  of  France 
and  Germany,  1815-1914.  By  J.  H.  CLAPHAM, 

Litt.D.,  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo.  18s.  net. 

“ Professor  Clapham  . . . has  succeeded  in  mastering  thoroughly 

the  terrifying  mass  of  detail  with  which  he  has  had  to  contend,  and 
he  shows  this  mastery  by  an  arrangement  and  style  which  makes 
his  book  not  only  clear  and  instructive  for  the  student,  but  a real 
pleasure  for  the  general  reader.” — The  Economist. 


English  for  the  English.  A Chapter  on  National 

Education.  By  GEORGE  SAMPSON,  Hon.  M.A.  Cambridge,  St 
John’s  College.  Crown  5vo.  5s  net. 

“ This  is  one  of  the  most  stimulating  and  persuasive  books  on 
education  that  we  have  ever  read.  It  is  no  less  clear-headed  than 
warm-hearted,  and  it  will  do  much  to  support  the  faith  and  brighten 
the  vision  of  those  who  know  how  deplorable  is  the  failure  of  the 
elementary  school  system  to  raise  the  human  value  of  its  prot6g£s.” 

The  Pall  Mall  and  Globe. 

A History  of  American  Literature 

Edited  by  W.  P.  TRENT,  LL.D.,  J.  ERSKINE,  Ph.  D.,  S.  P. 
SHERMAN,  Ph.D.,  and  C.  VAN  DOREN,  Ph.D.  In  4 volumes. 
Royal  8vo.  30s  net  each.  Volumes  III  and  IV,  Later  National 
Literature  (1850 — 1900),  Parts  II  and  III,  are  now  ready.  A prospec- 
tus giving  particulars  will  be  sent  on  request. 

“ The  work  has  already  proved  its  quality.  . . . We  are  full  of 
admiration  for  the  qualities  of  temper  and  scholarship  that  have  gone 
to  its  making.” — The  Outlook  (on  Vol  II). 

The  Renaissance  of  Roman  Architec- 
ture. Part  I,  Italy.  By  Sir  THOMAS  GRAHAM  JACKSON, 
Bart.,  R.A.  With  a frontispiece  in  colour,  47  plates  (6  in  colour),  and 
26  illustrations  in  the  text.  Crown  4to.  42s  net. 

“ We  already  owe  to  the  artistic  labours  of  Sir  Thomas  Jackson 
two  splendid  books  giving  a connected  account  of  the  course  of  Archi- 
tecture in  Europe  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  through  the 
successive  stages  of  the  Byzantine,  Romanesque,  and  Gothic  styles, 
down  to  the  dawn  of  the  Renaissance.  He  now  continues  the  story 
into  the  period  of  the  attempted  revival  of  Roman  architecture.  . . . 
It  is  a fascinating  story,  and  it  is  here  vividly  presented.  The 

volume  is  profusely  and  beautifully  illustrated.” — The  Pall  Mall  and 
Globe. 

A Text-Book  of  European  Archaeo- 
logy, Vol  I,  The  Palaeolithic  Period,  By  R.  A.  S. 

MACAL1STER,  Litt.D.,  F.S.A.,  Professor  of  Celtic  Archaeology,  Uni- 
versity College,  Dublin.  With  184  illustrations  Royal  8vo.  50s  net. 

This  book  is  based  on  the  lectures  on  archaeology  given  by  the 
author  at  University  College,  Dublin,  and  will  he  hopes  be  of  use 
to  others,  besides  his  students,  who  desire  to  study  the  subject.  The 
second  volume  of  the  work,  dealing  with  the  Neolithic  and  Early 
Bronze  Ages,  is  well  advanced ; and  it  is  hoped  to  follow  it  with 
volumes  on  the  Late  Bronze  and  Early  Iron  Ages,  and  on  the  Late 
Iron  Age. 


Smill  Talk  at  Wreyland.  By  CECIL  TORR. 

Second  Series.  Demy  8vo.  9s  net. 

“ This  second  book  of  Mr  Torr’s  small  talk  is  as  delightful,  peculiar, 
and  varied  as  his  predecessor.  Again  we  run  to  welcome  an  exact 
and  learned  scholar  who  is  yet  untouched  by  pedantry,  a keen  appre- 
ciator  of  life’s  follies  and  humours  who  is  serenely  immune  from 
bitterness  or  asperity,  a personality  in  which' ripe  experience,  a whim- 
sical fancy,  a choice  and  fragrant  wit  combine,  and  on  whose  tongue 
that  almost  lost  art  of  gracious,  pointed  conversation  renews  its  magic 
cadence.” — The  Times  Literary  Supplement. 


Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.C.4  : C.  F.  Clay  Manager 
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casting-  herself  weeping-  into  her  father’s  arms  when- 
ever they  met,  fainting  with  emotion  at  an  unexpected 
encounter  with  the  Due  de  Morlay,  whom  she  secretly 
loved— secretly,  because  she  had  already  betrothed  her- 
self to  a virtuous  Belgian  count.  T.he  duke,  however, 
disposed  of  this  obstacle  to  her  happiness  in  a duel, 
married  her,  and,  it  is  gathered,  removed  her,  before 
she  was  eighteen,  from  the  profession  of  which  she  had 
already  made  herself  queen.  The  reader  will  be  glad 
of  this  change  in  her  matrimonial  arrangements.  She 
was  the  sort  of  girl  for  whom  a duke  was  indicated 
from  the  first  chapter. 

It  is  an  innocent,  old-fashioned  little  story,  reminis- 
cent of  Gyp’s  sentimentality,  if  not  of  Gyp’s  wit;  and 
romantic  young  ladies  with  stage  aspirations  will  de- 
rive great,  if  fallacious  encouragement  from,  its  pages. 


Magazines 

The  Fortnightly  opens  with  a short  poem  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy,  ‘ A December  Rain-scene,’  in  which  he  emphasizes  the 
aloofness  of  Nature  from  any  human  affairs.  The  second  instal- 
ment of  ‘ Lord  Acton’s  American  Diaries  ’ describes  the  Harvard 
of  the  time  and  his  visit  to  Niagara.  Mr.  Thring’s  article  on 
‘ Canadian  Copyright  ’ shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  business 
men  to  see  any  justice  in  the  claim  of  authors  to  their  own  pro- 
perty. Mr.  Lloyd  is  moved  by  the  centenaries  of  Dostoievsky  and 
Flaubert  to  rewrite  their  praises  and  compare  their  careers.  As 
far  as  English  literature  is  concerned,  we  may  observe  that  the 
peculiar  excellency  of  Flaubert  is  unlikely  to  be  widely  followed 
by  our  younger  writers,  while  that  of  Dostoievsky  his  truth  to 
the  Russian  Temperament — has  already  wrought  incalculable 
harm  among  them.  Mrs.  Ragg  takes  for  her  subject  the  life  of 
‘ The  Real  Deburau,’  and  makes  an  interesting  paper  of  it.  ^ Mr. 
Stirling  Taylor  has  suggestions  for  the  future  of  industry  in  ‘ The 
Guild-Company,’  and  Mr.  R.  Crozier  Long’s  ‘ Letter  from 
Berlin  ’ on  ‘ Bad  Money  and  Good  Trade  ’ is  full  of  useful  in- 
formation. 

The  current  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  contains 
an  account  of  the  last  days  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  Michaelo- 
vitch,  an  interesting  paper  on  the  results  of  recent  excavations  at 
Alesia,  showing  the  remains  of  a Celtic  village,  Caesar’s  en- 
trenchments, the  Roman  town,  and  the  tomb  of  the  local  saint. 
M.  Loiseau  writes  on  the  chances  of  agreement  between  the 
orthodox  and  the  Roman  Rites  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  M.  Bou- 
lenger  on  Rabelais.  An  excellent  number.  The  Mercure  dc 
France  has  articles  on  ‘ Renan  at  St.  Sulspice,  on  the  social 
organisation  of  the  Central  African  negro,  and  on  a forgotten 
prose  poet— Francis  Poictevin— as  well  as  its  usual  good  verse, 
fiction,  and  literary  chronicles. 

Blackwood’s  this  month  opens  with  ‘ An  Englishwoman’s  Ex- 
periences in  Bolshevik  Prisons.’  The'  trials  Miss  Bowler  under- 
went were  a severe  test  of  fortitude,  and  she  well  supported^  the 
national  reputation  through  them.  Mr.  Martin  describes  ‘ An 
Outlaw  of  old  Ceylon  ’ in  the  early  part  of  last  century,  and  Mr. 
Compton  gives  an  ap-reeable  account  of  Pepys’s  career  as  a Civil 
Servant.  ‘ Musings  without  Method  ’ are  severe  on  Lord  Beaver- 
brook’s  road  to  success,  both  on  account  of  the  goal  and  the 
method  of  reaching  it.  An  anonymous  writer  calls  up  the  attenu- 
ated ghost  of  the  Illuminati  to  explain  our  modern  discontents. 

Cornhill  closes  its  serial  1 The  Green  Moth  ’ happily.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Clarke  tells  the  story  of  how  an  erased  passage  in  lead 
pencil  came  up  again  to  expose  a forger.  Mr.  Lisle  has  some 
notes  on  Stevenson,  and  the  Dean  of  Winchester  prints  two  new 
letters  of  Aubrey.  There  are  two  good  short  tales,  and  Mr. 
Copplestone  describes  the  second  expedition  to  Cadiz  in  1596  with 
his  well-known  skill. 

The  Poetry  Review  gives  us  a special  Somerset  number  with 
essays  on  the  place-poetry  of  the  county,  its  poets,  a good  collec- 
tion of  its  latest  poetry,  and  a number  of  other  papers,  topical 
and  critical.  It  is  a number  not  to  be  missed  by  West  Country 
folk  in  especial. 

Sperling’s  Journal  contains  much  that  will  be  of  interest  to  out 
readers.  The  editorial  notes  discuss  the  problem  of  German  in- 
debtedness from  a similar  point  of  view  to  our  own,  Mr.  Sydney 
Brooks  has  a long  and  interesting  article  on  Lord  Rhondda, 
nominally  a review  of  his  Life,’  but  much  fuller  than  a review 
can  be  expected  to  be,  and  Mr.  Hartley  Withers  treats  ‘ The 
Problem  of  Europe.’  Among  the  purely  financial  information 
is  a statistical  summary  of  American  and  Canadian  transit,  power 
and  ugnt  companies. 

The  Round  Table  opens  with  a statement  of  the  cases  of  Japan 
and  of  China  at  the  Washington  Conference,  and  advocates  a 
revision  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  to  include  China  and  the 
U.S.A.  The  article  on  1 Ireland  ’ includes  all  the  correspondence 
published  to  date,  and  that  on  ‘ Currency  and  the  Foreign  Ex- 
change Problem  ’ examines  the  remedies  proposed  without  de- 
ciding in  favour  of  any  of  them.  A good  account  is  given  of  the 
origin  of  the  Moplah  rebellion,  of  Canadian  politics,  of  the  wage 


troubles  in  Australia  caused  by  falling  prices,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  closing  mines  or  lowering  wages.  Ihe  number  is 
indispensable  to  readers  who  wish  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
political  problems  of  the  Empire. 

The  Journal  of  Comparative  Legislation  has  eighteen  articles 
oy  specialists  on  questions  of  international  or  local  law.  We  shall 
only  refer  briefly  to  an  article  on  Balthazar  Ayala,  who  wrote 
in  the  sixteenth  century  on  military  law  a book  which  has 
recently  been  reprinted,  and  a very  interesting  and  complete  study 
of  the  ‘ Tribal  Laws  of  the  Mendi,’  a West  African  tribe,  by  Col. 
Wallis  ; full  of  information.  Another  good  paper  discribes  ‘ The 
Constitution  of  Esthonia.’ 

The  Law  Quarterly  has  for  its  main  historical  article  a long 
account  of  Dispensing  Power  and  the  Defence  of  the  Realm, 
showing  how  a right  of  prohibition  of  things  dangerous  to  the 
realm  resided  in  the  sovereign,  who  could  on  occasion  allow  in- 
fringements of  his  prohibitions.  Dr.  Churchill  shows  how  this 
developed  into  monopolies  and  other  abuses  in  Stuart  times,  but 
perhaps  does  not  realise  that  the  chief  objection  to  one  of  them, 
the  saltpetre  trust,  was  the  claim  of  the  saltpetre  men  to  enter 
private  houses  at  any  time  and  to  enforce  regulations  as  to 
urinals,  etc.  There  are  other  papers  of  general  interest  on 
‘ Divorce  Law  Reform  ’ and  ‘ Fortune  Telling  and  Mens  Rea. 


Chess 

PROBLEM  No.  4. 
By  S.  Wright. 


BLACK 


White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 

Solutions  should  be  addressed  to  the  Chess  Editor  of  the 
Saturday  Review,  and  reach  him  before  Dec.  10. 

PROBLEM  No.  3. 

Solution. 

White  : Black  : 

(1)  Kt— R7.  Any  move- 

(2)  Mates  accordingly. 

Problem  No.  2.— Correct  from  A.  S.  Brown  and  F.  Drakeford. 
N.B. — By  our  error  last  week  the  solvers  of  No.  1 were  (prema- 
turely!) credited  with  No.  2. 

To  Correspondents. 

Rev.  H.  D.  (Linlithgow).— Look  again  and  you  will  see  that 
moves  of  the  B.-R.  defeat  your  Q-R5  in  No.  2.  No.  1 was 
correct. 

F.  Drakeford. — Thank  you  for  kind  wishes.  We  should  be 
much  obliged  if  you  would  name  the  new  chess  columns  you 
speak  of  when  next  writing. 

Edward  Lasker,  now  of  Chicago,  who  won  the  City  of  London 
Championship  seven  years  ago,  has  challenged  F.  J.  Marshall 
for  the  U.S.A.  title,  the  match  being  booked  for  February,  for 
a purse  of  5,000  dollars  and  the  best  of  sixteen  games. 

Time  for  Chess. 

If  any  reader  of  these  notes  feels  that  only  lack  of  time  pre- 
vents his  doing  justice  to  his  natural  ability  for  chess,  let  him 
find  comfort  and  amusement  in  the  following  remarks  (dressed  in 
quaint  manner  and  spelling)  of  the  old  Mantuan,  Castiglione  .— — 
“ Chestes  is  truly  an  honest  kynde  of  entertainment  and 
wittie.  But  methinks  it  hath  a fault  whiche  is  yt  a man  may 
be  too  cunning  at  it,  for  whosoever  will  be  excellent  in  the 
play  of  chestes,  I beleave  he  must  bestow  much  tyme  about  it 
and  applie  to  it  with  so  much  study  that  a man  may  as  soon 
learn  some  noble  scyence  or  compass  any  other  matter  of  im- 
portance ; and  yet  in  the  end  of  bestowinng  all  that  labour  he 
knoweth  no  more  but  a game.  Therefore,  in  this  there  hap- 
peneth  a very  rare  thing,  namely,  that  the  mesne  is  more 
commendable  than  the  excellence.” 

(Baldassare  Castiglione— 1478-1529— practically  cotemporary  with 
the  better-known  diplomat  Machiavelli,  wrote  elegant  Latin  and 
Italian  poems,  an  excellent  ‘ Manual  for  Courtiers,’  and  was 
sent  from  Urbino  on  a mission  to  our  Henry  VII,  who  knighted 
him.) 
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Books  Received 


ESSAYS  AND  BELLES  LETTRES 

Anglicanism.  By  Herbert  Hensley  Henson,  Bishop  of  Durham. 


Macmillan  : 


8s.  Gd.  net. 

Bf.low  the  Surface.  By  Richard  King.  Lane  : 
Collecting  Antiques  for  Pleasure  and  Profit. 
Laurie  : 18s.  net. 

I Have  Reason  to  Believe.  By  Stephen  Paget. 
Nine  Tale  from  the  “ Contes  Drolatiques  " 


is.  net. 

By  Felix 


Gade.  Werner 


Macmillan  : 5s.  net. 
Honors  de  Balzac.  Rcn- 
dered  into  the  English  of  the  14th  and  16th  centuries  by  Robert  Craw- 
ford. Printed  Privately  for  Subscribers  by  Wcrnie  Laurie.  42s.  net. 
Paper  Boats.  By  K.  S.  Venkataramani.  Madras : Thcosophicai  1 ublishing 

Physic  and  Fiction.  By  S.  Squire  Prigg.  Hodder  & Stoughton.  12s.  Gd.  net. 
The  Evolution  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  John  S.  Symes.  Murray  : les. 

The  Legends  of  Smokeover.  By  L.  P.  Jacks.  Hodder  & Stoughton.  12s.  Gd. 

The  Lowly  Estate.  By  Cranstoun  Metcalfe.  New  Edition.  Melrose  : 3s.  Gd. 

The  Individual  and  the  Environment.  By  J.  E.  Adamson.  Longmans:  14s. 

The  Second  Person  Singular.  By  Alice  Meynell.  Milford  : 6s.  net. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 
From  the  Somme  to  the  Rhine.  By  S.  Ashmead  Bartlett. 

Jacob  Boehme.  The  Teutonic  Philosopher.  By  W.  P. 

2s.  net. 

Jaques  Benigne  Bossuet.  By  E.  K.  Sanders.  S.P.C.K. 


Lane  : 7s.  6d.  net. 
Swainson.  Rider  : 


15s.  net. 


Walter  Geer. 


Life  of  General  James  Murray.  By  Major-General  Mahon.  Murray  : 21s. 

Life  of  Robert  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  By  His  Daughter  Lady  Gwendolen 
Cecil.  Hodder  & Stoughton  : 2 vols.  21s.  net  each. 

Napoleon  the  Third.  The  Romance  of  an  Emperor.  By 

Cape  : 30s.  net.  , , 

Recollections  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire.  By  La  Marquise  de  la 
Tour  du  Pin.  Translated  and  Edited  by  Walter  Geer.  Cape  : 30s  net. 
Romain  Rolland.  The  Man  and  His  Work.  By  Stefan  Zweig.  Allen  & 
Unwin:  16s.  net.  . 

Rudolf  Eucken  : His  Life,  Work  and  Travels.  An  Autobiography.  trans- 
lated by  Joseph  McCabe.  Fisher  Unwin  : 10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Leipsic  Trials.  By  Claud  Mullins.  Witherby  : 8s.  Gd.  net. 

VERSE  AND  DRAMA 

Behind  the  Eyes.  By  Edgcll  Rickword.  Sidgwick  & Jackson:  3s.  6d.  net. 
DusK  of  Avon.  By  Leonard  Parish.  Erskine  Macdonald  : 5s  net. 
Epipsychidion.  By  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Centenary  Edition.  Selwyn  & 
Blount  : 6s  net. 

Old  England.  By  Bernard  Gilbert.  Collins  : 20s.  net. 

Oliver  Cromwell.  A Play  by  John  Drinkwater.  Sidgwick  & Jackson : 

3s.  6d.  net. 

Wheels.  1921.  (Sixth  cycle.)  Edited  by  Edith  Sitwell.  Daniel  : 3s.  6d.  net. 
White  Lilac.  By  Beatrice  Redpath.  Lane : 3s.  6d.  net. 

SOCIOLOGY 

The  Consumers'  Co-Operative  Movement.  By  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb. 
Longmans  : 18s.  net. 

The  Elements  of  Social  Justice.  By  L.  T.  Hobhouse.  Allen  & Unwin  : 
10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Mining  Crisis.  Its  History  and  Meaning  to  All  Workers.  By  W. 
Livesey.  Simpkin  : 2s.  6d.  net. 

Under  New  Management.  By  Hugh  P.  Vowles.  Allen  & Unwin  : 6s.  net. 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  AND  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 

A Christmas  Mystery.  By  W.  J.  Locke.  Lane : 6s.  net. 

A Handful  of  Rebels.  By  Raymond  Jacberns.  Jarrolds. 

Ring-a-Ring  o.  Fairies.  By  Madeleine  Nightingale.  Oxford  : Blackwell  : 
3s.  net. 

Schoolboy  Puck.  By  Harold  Avery.  Ni«bet. 

Snuffles  for  Short.  By  Christine  Chaundler.  Nisbet. 

Stories  of  Course.  By  Hilda  Fennemore.  Illustrated  by  George  Morrow. 

Oxford  : Blackwell  : 7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Adventures  of  Jasmin.  By  J.  E.  Tiddman.  Jarrolds. 

The  Cleverest  Chap  in  the  School.  By  Robert  Leighton.  Jarrolds. 

The  Fourth  Form  Detectives.  By  Christine  Chaundler.  Nisbet. 

The  Friend  of  Little  Children.  By  J.  Sinclair  Stevenson.  Oxford  : Black- 
well  : 21s.  net. 

The  Girls  of  St.  Bedes.  By  Geraldine  Mockler.  Jarrolds. 

The  New  Prefect.  By  Dorothea  Moore.  Nisbet. 

The  Perils  of  Peterkin.  By  Robert  Leighton.  Jarrolds. 

The  Treasure  Hunters.  By  John  Mackie.  Jarrolds. 

FICTION 

A Hasty  Bunch.  By  Robert  McAlmon.  Published  by  the  Author. 

A Long  Shot.  By  Nat  Gould.  New  Edition.  Long : 2s.  net. 

Araminta.  By  J.  C.  Snaith.  Arrowsmith  : 3s.  6d.  net. 

Cherry  Ripe.  By  Helen  Mathers.  Jarrolds  : 2s.  net. 

Christabel.  By  Edith  Henrietta  Fowler.  Hutchinson  : 8s.  6d.  net. 

Dracula.  By  Bram  Stoker.  14th  Edition.  Rider  : 2s.  net. 

East  is  East.  By  T.  D.  Pilcher.  Lane  : 7s.  6d.  net. 

Guns  of  the  Gods.  By  Talbot  Mundy.  Hutchinson  : 8s.  6d.  net. 

Humbug.  By  E.  M.  Delafie'd.  Hutchinson  : 8s.  6d.  net. 

In  Ghostly  Company.  By  Amyas  Northcote.  Lane  : 7s.  6d.  net. 

It  is  Written.  By  Lilian  Bamburg.  Erskine  Macdonald  : 7s.  6d.  net. 

One  of  Three.  By  Netta  Syrett.  Hurst  & Blackett  : 8s.  6d.  net 
Roccoco.  By  Marjorie  Bowen.  Odhams  : 7s.  6a.  net. 

The  Blue  Ribbon.  By  Nat  Gould.  New  Edition.  Long : 2s.  net. 

The  Exiled  Lover.  By  Theodore  G.  Roberts.  Long : 2s.  net. 

The  Little  Red  Speck.  By  Beatrice  Grimshaw.  Hurst  & Blackett : 8s.  6d. 
net. 

Tiger's  Cub.  By  George  Goodchild.  JarroMs  : 2s.  net. 

What  Timmy  Did.  By  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes.  Hutchinson  : 8s.  6d.  net. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

A Directory  of  Ceremonial.  Alcuin  Club  Tracts  XIII.  Mowbray:  2s.  6d. 
net. 

Agricultural  Progress  in  Western  India.  By  G.  Keatinge.  Longmans : 
6s.  net. 

A Handbook  for  Churchwardens  and  Parochial  Church  Councillors. 

By  Kenneth  M.  MacMorran.  Mowbray  : 2s.  net. 

A Musical  Pilgrim's  Progress.  By  J.  D.  M.  Rorke.  Milford  : 4s.  6d.  net.. 
Buddhist  Psalms.  From  the  Japanese  of  Shimran  Shonin.  Murray  : 3s.  6d. 
net. 

Charlie  Chaplin.  By  Louis  Delluc.  Lane  : 2s.  net. 

Chinese  Mettle.  By  E.  G.  Kemp.  Hodder  & Stoughton  : 12s.  6d.  net. 

First  Principles  of  Jig  and  Tool  Design.  By  F.  Lord.  Blackie  : 3s.  6d.  net. 
Oils,  Fats  and  Fuels.  By  Thomas  Hull.  Blackie  : 3s.  6d.  net. 

Papers  of  thf  San  Francisco  Committee  of  Vigilance.  1851.  Edited  by 
Mary  Floyd  Williams.  University  of  California  Press. 

Philips's  Contour  Map  of  Central  Europe.  Philips  : 27s.  6d.  net. 
Practical  Things  with  Simple  Tools,  with  a Foreword  by  Sir  Robert  Baden 
Powell.  Jenkins  : 5s.  net. 

Reincarnation.  The  True  Chronicles  of  Rebirth  of  Two  Affinities  Recorded 
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Notes  of  the  Week 

OUR  satisfaction  in  the  agreement  arrived  at  with 
the  Irish  insurgents  is  tempered  by  realisation  of 
the  fact  that,  while  it  disposes  of  the  English 
difficulty  in  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  difficulty  in  England, 
it  leaves  unsolved  the  real  source  of  the  whole  trouble 
— the  Irish  difficulty  in  Ireland.  That  remains.  But 
we  should  be  both  ungrateful  and  unjust  if  we  withheld 
our  tribute  to  the  patience,  the  ingenuity,  the  earnest- 
ness, the  good  temper  and  the  good  will  that  have  made 
a settlement  possible. 


Settlement,  however,  is  not  quite  the  word  for  it.  It 
i^  an  abandonment  by  Southern  Ireland  of  the  very 
claims  on  which  she  has  repeatedly  asserted  her  refusal 
to  compromise.  Naturally,  if  a surrender  can  be  called 
a settlement,  this  is  a settlement.  The  public,  however, 
must  not  jump  hastily  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
masterly  document  which  forms  the  basis  of  that  settle- 
ment was  drawn  up  hurriedly  in  the  still  watches  of  the 
night.  The  whole  thing  was  nicely  timed.  A new  pro- 
posal had  to  be  submitted  to  Sir  James  Craig  on  Tues- 
day morning.  Let  it  not  be  thought  for  an  instant  that 
Sir  James  Craig  was  taken  by  surprise.  He  could  have 
learned  the  gist  of  these  new  proposals  from  our 
columns  last  week,  if  he  had  not  already  learned  them 
from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  The  factor  which 
no  one  could  gauge  in  the  situation  was  that  the 
insurgents  were  willing  so  completely  to  give  way,  and 
we  congratulate  them.  Their  tactics  throughout  have 
been  a model  of  diplomacy. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  the  inspired 
phrase  “ an  Irish  Free  State”  did  more  to  induce  Sinn 
Fein’s  acceptance  than  anything  else.  Who  was 
responsible  for  it?  We  are  informed  that  it  happened 
in  this  way.  When  the  final  draft  of  the  document  was 
being  prepared  Mr.  Lloyd  George  asked  what  ‘Republic’ 
was  in  the  Gaelic  language.  As  Gaelic  pro- 
vides, apparently,  no  other  means  of  rendering  the  idea 


but  “ Free  State,”  the  suggestion  was  adopted  with  the 
utmost  enthusiasm  by  all  parties  concerned.  The 
stumbling  block  afforded  by  the  Gaelic  language  to  the 
rendering  of  the  idea  for  which  Sinn  Fein  was  willing 
toi  die  saved  the  whole  situation.  It  is  a happy  thought. 


The  document  known  as  the  “Articles  of  Agreement” 
is  a masterpiece  of  juristic  dexterity.  It  represents  the 
refinements  of  the  draftsman’s  art  in  its  most  admirable 
form.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  chiefly  that  the 
document  should  be  regarded.  To  so  fine  a point  have 
the  niceties  of  language  been  sharpened  that  the 
susceptibilities,  even  of  the  most  sensitive,  have  been 
overcome.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  formula  of 
allegiance.  An  oath  of  fealty  will  be  taken  by  the  Irish 
Members  of  Parliament  not,  as  at  first  blush  would 
appear,  to  the  King  as  King,  but  to  the  King  “ in 
virtue  of  the  common  citizenship  of  Ireland  with  Great 
Britain  and  her  adherence  to,  and  Membership  of,  the 
Group  of  Nations  forming  the  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations.”  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  to  the 
exquisite  choice  of  words,  rather  than  to  the  actual 
provisions  of  the  instrument,  that  we  owe  the  under- 
standing between  Sinn  Fein  and  ourselves. 


Perhaps  the  most  significant  of  all  masterly  phrases 
which  are  set  in  the  “ Articles  of  Agreement  ” like  the 
gems  in  a mosaic,  is  one  which  has  become  familiar, 
but  which  is  now  endowed  with  official  force  for  the 
first  time  in  our  political  history7.  There  is  no  longer 
an  “ Empire,”  but  the  family  of  peoples,  of  which  we 
are  the  principal  member,  is  henceforth  to  be  styled 
“ the  Community  of  Nations  known  as  the  British 
Empire.”  The  repercussion  of  this  new  definition  of 
our  place  and  position  in  the  world  will  resound 
throughout  the  five  continents.  As  is  usual  with 
supremely  important  facts,  the  recognition  in  an  official 
document  of  the  new  status  we  propose  to  occupy  has 
not  called  for  so  much  as  a reference  in  the  public  Press. 


In  a leading  article  we  canvass  the  possibilities  of 
Sir  James  Craig’s  acceptance  on  behalf  of  Ulster  of  the 
proposed  arrangement.  He  has  already  stated  that 
“ it  now  appears  to  me  that  peace  may  possibly  be  in 
sight.”  There  would  therefore  seem  every  prospect  of 
Ulster’s  consent.  So  completely  have  her  interests 
been  safeguarded  that  she  will  have  every  temptation  to 
identify  herself  with  the  Agreement.  Not  the  least  of 
the  influences  impelling  her  in  this  direction  is  the  fact, 
which  was  revealed  in  our  columns  a fortnight  back, 
that  Mr.  Bonar  Law  had  been  closely  identified  with  the 
principles  of  settlement  now  embodied  in  the  famous 
document.  Sir  James  Craig  himself  did  not  leave  Eng- 
land without  the  knowledge  that  the  alternative  pro- 
posals to  the  All-Ireland  solution,  now  comprised  in  the 
Articles  of  Agreement,  would  be  submitted  to  Sinn  Fein 
after  he  had  signified  his  refusal  of  the  earlier  proposi- 
tion. His  speech  to  the  Ulster  Parliament  last  week 
was,  as  we  said,  the  “ seizing  of  an  opportunity  of 
publicly  turning  down  the  All-Ireland  proposals  with  all 
the  scorn  that  they  merit,”  and  we  added  that  “ now 
that  he  has  spoken  in  such  stern  language  he  can  con- 
sider Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  new  plan  without  any  charge 
of  wavering  being  brought  against  him.” 
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Waiting  on  Japan  to  make  up  her  mind,  that  is,  for 
the  Yamagata  junta  to  say  what  she  will  or  will  not  do, 
the  members  of  the  Washington  Conference  have  been 
enjoying  a holiday.  During  this  interval  all  sorts  of 
fine  things  are  being  said  in  the  Press,  particularly  by 
the  special  correspondents,  about  a three-Power  or 
even  a four-Power  pact,  or  at  worst  a “ Gentlemen’s 
Agreement,”  whatever  that  may  mean,  as  the  result 
of  the  Conference.  In  his  speech  inaugurating  the 
present  session  of  Congress  President  Harding  on 
Tuesday  went  no  farther  than  to  say  : “ A most  gratify- 
ing world  accomplishment  is  not  improbable.”  More 
profitable  perhaps  is  it  to  turn  to  his  statement  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  America'  to  give  help  to  the  nations 
most  cruelly  stricken  in  the  war,  and  to  do  all  she  could 
to  improve  the  economic  situation  of  the  world,  since 
the  “ commerce  and  international  exchanges  in  trade 
which  marked  America’s  high  tide  of  fortunate  advance 
are  possible  only  when  the  nations  of  all  the  continents 
are  restored  to  stable  order  and  normal  relationship.” 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  special  help  was  implied 
when  he  went  on  to  ask  that  authority  should  be  given 
to  his  Administration  to  fund  and  settle  the  Allied  debts 
to  the  United  States.  No  beau  geste  is  here  ! 


On  Tuesday  M.  Briand,  on  his  return  to  Paris  from 
Washington,  obtained  by  large  majorities  what  was 
equivalent  to  a vote  of  confidence  in  the  Senate  and  the 
Chamber;  but  his  speeches  in  both  legislatures  were 
characterised  by  a significant  silence  with  regard  to  the 
doings  of  the  Washington  Conference.  Like  many 
other  people,  he  is  obviously  quite  uncertain  what  value, 
if  any,  is  to  be  attached  to1  that  Conference.  This 
appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  his  statement  that  a full 
debate  on  the  subject  could  take  place  usefully  only 
after  the  termination  of  the  sessions  of  the  Conference. 
With  respect  to  the  accord  made  by  France  with 
Mustafa  Kemal  and  the  Angora  Assembly,  he  sug- 
gested that  any  immediate  public  discussion  of  it  was 
unwise  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a “ friendly  and  cor- 
dial ” exchange  of  opinions  and  ideas  was  going  on 
among  the  Allies  most  interested  in  a settlement  of 
Near  East  affairs.  It  is  common  knowledge  that 
proposals  for  a meeting  of  representatives  of  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy  to  consider  the  Angora  pact  in  all  its 
bearings  have  been  put  forward,  and  it  is  probable,  we 
understand,  that  this  meeting  will  take  place  next  week. 
It  cannot  take  place  too  soon,  and  we  trust  it  will  pave 
the  way  for  that  British  settlement  with  the  Turks 
which  we  have  repeatedly  urged. 


When  the  Reparations  Commission  was  in  Berlin  the 
other  day  it  bluntly  reminded  Germany  that  she  must 
find  the  cash  for  the  payments  due  to  the  Allies  in 
January  and  February,  but  suggested  that  she  might 
be  able  to  borrow  the  money.  At  the  end  of  last  week 
Dr.  Wirth,  the  Chancellor,  adopted  this  suggestion  by 
appointing  a Credits  Commission,  consisting  of  the 
principal  German  bankers  and  industrialists,  to  advise 
him  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  raise  funds  abroad  to 
meet  these  payments.  As  everybody  now  knows,  the 
visit  to  London  of  Dr.  Rathenau  is  connected  not  only 
with  the  raising  of  a loan  but  with  the  whole  question 
of  reparations.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  proposal 
which  we  advocated  two  months  ago  of  granting  a 
moratorium  to  Germany  is  growing  in  favour,  and 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  the  solution 
of  the  question  that  most  commends  itself  to  our 
Government.  It  may  be  recalled  that  we  coupled  the 
suggestion  of  a moratorium  with  the  condition  that  the 
finances  of  Germany  should  be  put  on  a sound  footing. 
The  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  Birm- 
ingham on  Monday  showed  how  essential  this  condi- 
tion is,  for  he  pointed  out  that  the  German  Government 
is  unnecessarily  spending  large  sums  on  a bread  sub- 
sidy and  on  railway  expenditure,  the  total  for  last 
quarter  amounting  to  about  fifteen  millions  sterling. 


The  riots  in  Vienna  last  week  not  only  testified  to 
the  general  unrest  in  Austria  but  were  symptomatic  of 
conditions  that  prevail  throughout  Europe,  for  the 
question  at  the  bottom  of  them  was  economic.  So  far 
little  has  been  done  to  carry  out  the  relief  credits  scheme 
promised  by  the  Entente  Powers  to  Austria,  and  dis- 
tress is  very  great  in  that  country.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  Austria  in  conjunction  with  other 
States  of  Central  and  South-East  Europe,  is  about  to 
do  something  to'  help  herself.  She  participated  in  the 
Conference  held  at  Porto  Rose,  near  Trieste,  which 
was  also  attended  by  Italy,  Hungary,  Czecho-Slovakia, 
Poland,  Rumania,  and  Yugo-Slavia,  and  with  them  has 
now  come  to  certain  agreements  which  will  materially 
assist  them  all  from  the  economic  point  of  view. 
Among  these  agreements  is  one  for  the  equitable  divi- 
sion of  the  rolling-stock  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Em- 
pire, while  others  provide  for  the  use  in  common  of  the 
means  of  cummunication,  including  telegraphs  and 
telephones.  Various  restrictions,  such  as  import  and 
export  licences,  that  hampered  trade  are  to  be  abolished 
and  it  wras  resolved  not  to  impose  any  fresh  restrictions. 
These  agreements  will  be  gradually  introduced  next 
year,  and  must  lead  to  an  improvement  of  the  situation. 
They  are  particularly  welcome  as  indicating  that  return 
to  sanity,  whether  economic  or  financial,  which  is  the 
crying  need  of  Europe  to-day. 


It  is  just  about  three  months  since  the  dispute  be- 
tween Austria  and  Hungary  over  the  possession  of  the 
Burgenland  first  became  acute.  Thanks  to  the  cus- 
tomary slowness  of  the  action  of  the  Ambassadors’ 
Conference,  the  affair  looked  as  if  it  might  lead  to  war, 
but  fortunately  Hungary  proved  amenable  to'  pressure 
which  fell  short  of  that,  and  eventually  agreed  to 
evacuate  the  district.  The  question  of  the  ownership 
of  Oedenburg,  its  capital,  was  referred  to  a plebiscite 
of  its  inhabitants.  Hungary  accordingly  withdrew  her 
troops,  and  the  Austrians  moved  in,  but  in  a curiously 
leisurely  fashion,  for  they  took  nearly  a month.  As  it 
had  been  arranged  that  the  plebiscite  was  to  take  place 
within  a week  after  Austria  had  full  charge  of  the  Bur- 
genland, the  Hungarians  not  unnaturally  think  and  say 
that  this  tardy  occupation  covered  propaganda  for  in- 
fluencing the  voting  in  Oedenburg.  However  this  may 
be,  the  “ pacification,”  as  it  is  called,  of  the  district  was 
officially  notified  to  Hungary  on  December  3,  and  the 
plebiscite  should  be  held  to-day.  This  ought  to  settle 
the  business  finally,  and  we  hope  to  hear  no  more  of  it. 


In  a note  on  the  decision  respecting  Upper  Silesia, 
in  our  issue  of  October  15,  we  said  that  it  struck  us  as 
being  a practicable  one,  given  good  will  on  both  sides. 
We  are  therefore  very  glad  to  see  that  this  condition 
is  being  fulfilled,  and  hail  it  as  another  instance  of  the 
return  to  sanity.  The  Times  on  Tuesday  published  a 
dispatch  from  its  Warsaw  correspondent  stating  that 
Upper  Silesia  had  become  very  peaceful,  and  that  Ger- 
mans and  Poles  alike  had  buried  the  hatchet.  He  said  : 
“ It  is  really  amazing  how  well  the  Germans  and  the 
Poles  get  along  together  now  that  their  fate  is  settled.” 
Herein  is  a picture  of  what  must  be,  if  Europe  is  to  be 
saved  from'  economic  ruin. 


Last  Saturday  saw  the  publication  of  two  papers 
concerning  the  negotiations  between  the  Government 
and  the  Egyptian  Delegation,  and  of  a covering  letter 
which  has  been  handed  to  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  by  Lord 
Allenby.  One  paper,  that  of  the  Government,  dealt 
with  the  termination  of  the  protectorate  and  the  various 
concessions  given  to  Egypt,  and  also  set  forth  the  mili- 
tary and  other  measures  which  Britain  must  take  to 
safeguard  her  vital  interests  in  that  country.  The 
second  paper  contained  the  reply  of  the  Delegation,  and 
it  stated  that  as  the  military  and  other  measures  thus 
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prescribed  were  inimical  to  Egyptian  national  independ- 
ence the  Delegation  could  not  accept  the  British 
proposals.  Lord  Allenby’s  letter  was  conciliatory  in 
tone,  but  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  Government 
would  not  recede  from  the  position  it  had  taken  up. 
While  we  think  that  the  Government  is  certainly  right 
in  the  main,  we  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  provision 
might  have  been  made  for  the  withdrawal  of  garrisons 
from'  Egypt  according  as  the  Egyptians  showed  com- 
petence in  self-government.  The  words  “ according 
as  ” are,  we  agree,  in  this  case  tremendous  and  deci- 
sive. Our  real  fear  is  that  our  Government,  which  is 
unstable  as  water,  might  not  live  up  to  them  very  long. 


A writer  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  makes  the  sug- 
gestion that  vulgarity  should  become  a misdemeanour 
equal  in  gravity  to  indecency,  and  subject  to  the  same 
penalties  and  fines.  His  proposal,  we  fear,  is  instinc- 
tive of  that  passion  for  Prussianism  which  is  sweeping 
over  our  native  land.  It  seems  to  have  been  forgotten 
by  the  advocates  of  State  control  that  manners,  if  they 
are  anything  at  all,  are  the  precipitate  formed  by  the 
free  and  fluid  association  of  men  and  women  with 
one  another.  While  it  is  easily  intelligible  that  the 
importance  of  manners  should  hitherto  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  Whitehall,  we  are  not  surprised  that 
they  have  already  become  part  of  the  curriculum  of 
Local  Education  Committees.  The  whole  vice  of  the 
education  of  the  last  half  century  has  been  the  gradual 
elimination  of  personality  in  favour  of  a curriculum. 
It  is,  we  presume,  but  a logical  advance  from  this 
position  to  advocate,  as  the  writer  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  does,  that  all  the  forces  of  law  and  order  of 
taste  and  culture,  of  science  and  the  arts,  should  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Minister  of  Education.  Such  an 
addition  to  his  powers  would  be  but  a natural  conclu- 
sion to  his  function  of  miseducating  the  masses. 


Great  prominence  is  given  in  the  public  Press  to  the 
decline — which  on  examination  will  be  seen  to  amount 
at  the  most  to  a shilling  per  ton — in  the  retail  price  of 
coal.  We  can  only  be  amused  at  the  desperate  efforts 
made  by  some  of  our  daily  newspapers  to  show  that  on 
the  one  hand  there  is  no  profiteering,  and  on  the  other 
that  the  price  of  coal  is  so  obviously  artificial  that 
there  must  be  some.  In  a coalition  period  it  is  inevit- 
able, we  suppose,  that  opposites  should  both  be  true. 
The  decline  of  a shilling  in  the  price  of  coal  will  no 
doubt  be  reflected  in  that  soothing  item  of  monthly 
information,  the  index  figure  of  the  cost  of  living.  We 
can  only  leave  it  at  that. 


We  notice  that  the  Times  has  again  been  advocat- 
ing that  the  Government  grant  of  ^500,000  to  the 
hospitals  should  be  doubled.  As  usual,  it  is  assumed 
that  because  the  public  will  not  help,  the  community, 
under  its  convenient  alias  of  the  State,  should  neces- 
sarily do  so.  For  our  part,  we  hope  it  will  not  come 
to  this.  But,  unquestionably,  the  claim  either  upon 
the  public  or  the  State  should  be  based  on  a demon- 
stration that  the  hospitals,  on  their  existing  means, 
are  being  wisely  and  efficiently  administered.  We 
believe  it  to  be  still  the  case  that  the  hospital  expen- 
diture per  patient  shows  differences  even  among 
London  hospitals  alone  of  more  than  100  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  per  head  for  the  same  kind  of  case.  The 
public  (and  even  a generous  State)  deserve  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  business  side  of  hospital  administra- 
tion is  satisfactory.  As  a first  step  to  this  end  we 
commend  to  the  Ministry  of  Health  the  suggestion  that 
supplies  to  hospitals  in  London,  at  any  rate,  should  be 
obtained  by  a common  system  of  purchase  and  distri- 
bution as  has  been  found  practicable  by  the  Ministry 
of  Pensions  for  a body  of  hospitals  containing  double 
the  number  of  patients  of  those  in  London. 


Our  attention  is  directed  to  the  consistent  efforts  of 
the  licensing  justices  to  traverse  the  declared  inten- 
tions of  Parliament  in  regard  to  the  hours  during 
which  alcoholic  drinks  may  be  consumed.  On  Tues- 
day the  justices  for  the  St.  Margaret’s  (Westminster) 
Division  of  the  City  of  London  decided  to  close  the 
public-houses  at  10  o’clock  instead  of  at  11  p.m.,  as 
at  present,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Dean  of 
Westminster  “ in  the  interests  of  good  order  and  tem- 
perance and  the  general  advantage  of  the  working 
classes  in  the  district,”  whilst  on  Wednesday  justices 
for  the  St.  James’s  (Piccadilly)  division  heard  a similar 
request  from  a body  whose  nefarious  activities  should 
be  closely  watched,  namely,  the  ‘ London  Council  of 
Public  Morality,’  this  time  “ owing  to  the  state  of 
the  West-end  streets  late  at  night.”  As  regards  these 
licensing  justices,  there  would  be  no  harm  in  Parlia- 
ment leaving  it  to  a representative  body  to  determine 
what  is  suitable  to  any  particular  area  within  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  limits.  But  the  licensing  justices 
are  a body  which  is  not  responsible  either  to  Parlia- 
ment, the  locality,  or  to  anyone  else.  It  is  a body  in 
fact  which,  in  the  matter  of  irresponsibility,  reflects 
the  political  principles  of  the  Tudor  Sovereign  who 
was  responsible  for  its  creation. 


The  verdict  for  Mr.  Thomas  in  his  action  for 
damages  against  the  Communist  was  the  only  one  pos- 
sible, and  we  hope  the  authorities  may  pay  heed  to  the 
pointed  censure  of  the  judge.  The  case  emphasised  the 
exceeding  thinness  of  the  partition  separating  Com- 
munism from  Trade  Unionism,  and  incidentally  it 
proved  that  the  precautions  taken  by  the  Government 
against  the  possibility  of  a general  strike  last  April 
were  fully  justified.  If  Privy  Councillorship  is  incom- 
patible with  leadership  of  a Trade  Union — and  it  seems 
to  be — then  obviously  something  is  wrong  with  the 
Trade  Unions.  The  fact  is  that  since  the  passing  of 
the  Trade  Disputes  Act,  Trade  Unions  have  been  un- 
constitutional organisations,  and  until  that  law  is 
repealed  the  country  will  always  be  at  the  mercy  of  a 
“ hold-up.” 


The  demolition  of  City  churches  has  again  been 
suggested,  though  the  new  plan  applies  only  to  five, 
instead  of  the  original  nineteen  buildings.  We  admit, 
of  course,  the  beauty  of  most  (but  not  all)  of  these 
churches  and  their  value  to  the  antiquarian.  We  also 
admit  that  the  Church  must  have  money,  and  that  just 
now  it  seems  unable  to  get  it.  A million  pounds  was 
recently  offered,  and  refused,  for  the  site  of  a single  one 
of  these  buildings,  and  many  thousands  of  pounds 
besides  are  spent  annually  in  salaries  to  their  clergy, 
whose  work  could  be  done  so  much  more  usefully  else- 
where. It  seems  therefore  that  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  must  pull  down  in  order  to  build  up,  choosing 
those  churches  whose  aesthetic  value  is  least.  If 
persons  who  oppose  such  a course  mean  what  they  say, 
let  them  make  its  adoption  unnecessary  by  subscribing 
to  Church  funds,  and  relieving  the  lot  of  many  poor 
priests  who  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation. 


The  huge  crowd  which  gathered  on  Thursday  to  see 
the  ’Varsity  Rugby  match  showed  the  wisdom  of  taking 
it  out  to  Twickenham.  Oxford’s  win  by  a margin  of 
two  tries  was  deserved,  but  Cambridge  were  very  dis- 
appointing. Their  forwards  got  the  ball  time  after 
time,  but  the  halves  let  them  down  with  wild  passes. 
The  Oxford  stand-off  half,  Mr.  Lawton,  was  both 
vigorous  and  resourceful,  and  Mr.  Pitman  was  easily 
the  fastest  three-quarter  on  the  field.  Cambridge  might 
have  scored  more  tries,  but  lacked  the  resolution  and 
combination  which  the  Oxford  backs  showed.  Oxford, 
too,  had  Mr.  Forsyth,  probably  the  best  full  back  now 
playing.  Apart  from  his  performance,  there  was  little 
that  we  could  see  of  outstanding  merit. 
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A further  portion  of  Mr.  Christie-Miller’s  Britwell 
Court  library  is  to  be  sold  at  Sotheby’s  in  February,  and 
already  the  catalogue  has  been  issued,  in  order,  we 
presume,  to  give  it  plenty  of  time  to  reach  California 
and  those  other  distant  places  whither  many  of  the 
rarest  books  now  go.  That  they  should  do  so  is  prob- 
ably just  (though  somewhat  mortifying  to  English 
pride),  for  it  is  right  that  materials  for  a thorough 
knowledge  of  English  literature  and  culture  should  be 
available  to  all  English-speaking  people ; and  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  greatest  American  private  collec- 
tions are  accessible  to  any  serious  student.  Moreover 
the  rights  of  scholars  in  England  are  amply  safeguarded 
by  our  existing  public  collections,  which  are  richer,  in 
all  branches  of  literature  up  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  than  any  collection  that  could  now  be  formed. 
We  do,  however,  very  much  regret  that  no  catalogue 
of  the  Britwell  library  has  yet  been  printed  to  be  a 
memorial  to  its  greatness.  The  work  of  compilation 
was,  we  believe,  very  far  advanced  when  the  war 
interrupted  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  still  be 
possible  to  complete  and  publish  what  would  certainly 
be  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  such  catalogues. 


William  Strang  was  a prolific  artist,  and  the  happy 
energy  he  threw  into  production  had  an  overflow  in 
eager  and  humorous  conversation  that  made  him  a 
delightful  companion,  a boy  and  a scholar  to  the  end 
among  his  boys.  The  many  friends  who'  mourn  him  will 
go  to  the  exhibition  of  his  works  at  the  Fine  Art  Society’s 
rooms  to  see  about  a quarter  of  his  seven  hundred  prints 
brought  together,  besides  paintings  and  drawings,  and 
to  acquire  a keepsake  of  one  whom  they  will  always 
miss.  Mr.  Laurence  Binyon  describes  very  well  the 
spirit  in  which  he  painted,  often  that  of  a sudden 
masquerade  in  the  habit  of  one  or  other  of  the  masters, 
or  even  of  contemporaries.  Colour  was  not  his  affair, 
and  he  did  best  when  he  was  content  with  sober  har- 
monies, or  in  portraits  such  as  the  excellent  one  of  him- 
self purchased  for  the  nation  from  the  Chantrey  fund. 
A freakish  and  more  original  element  comes  out  in  his 
etched  work ; but  there  too  nothing  is  more  satisfying 
than  portraits  of  men  and  of  places,  some  of  them  in 
his  own  Scotland  and  that  other  home  of  the  Scot, 
France.  One  etching,  slight  but  vivid,  stands  out 
among  more  laboured  pieces,  the  figure  of  his  master, 
Alphonse  Legros,  at  work  upon  a plate.  Strang  will 
be  remembered  as  one  of  a trio  of  Scottish  etchers  who 
continued  in  the  later  nineteenth  century  the  art  re- 
covered in  its  earlier  years  by  his  countrymen,  Wilkie 
and  Geddes. 


DARK  ROSALEEN 

FROM  July  till  December,  and  with  varying 
emotions,  the  world  has  watched  the  immiscible 
elements  of  Irish  unity  transferred  from  beaker  to 
test-tube  and  test-tube  to  beaker  in  Downing  Street. 
They  have  watched  those  elements  brandished  and 
shaken  whilst  all  the  jets  of  partisan  opinion  played 
fiercely  on  the  vessels  which  contained  them.  And  now 
at  last  the  faculty  of  Downing  Street,  no  less  than  the 
consultants  of  Sinn  Fein,  have  realised  that  no  solution 
can  possibly  be  made  from  the  rebellious  fluids.  But 
there  is  in  Downing  Street  a Pharmacopoeia  from  whose 
pages  the  prescriptions  and  formulas  which  govern  half 
the  world  have  been  chosen.  Nor  are  its  ancient 
wisdoms  yet  exhausted.  In  that  laboratory  in  which 
the  fatal  drug  was  mixed  that  lost  America  but  whence 
the  constitutions  of  Australia,  South  Africa  and  Canada 
derived  their  being  and  their  impulse,  there  yet  remains, 
it  would  appear,  enough  medicine  to  revivify  even  a 
corpse.  A Coalition  is  the  ultimate  desire  of  the  political 
philosopher  whose  aim  is  the  reconciliation  of  differences 
in  a higher  unity  or,  in  blunter  language,  the  recognition 
of  the  insolubility  of  the  insoluble.  And  never  have  the 


virtues  of  Coalition  been  demonstrated  to  so  emphatic 
an  advantage  as  in  the  production  of  that  consumma- 
tory  instrument  known  as  the  ‘ Articles  of  Agreement.’ 
A formula  has  therein  been  discovered  for  which  men 
have  been  willing  to  abandon  the  substance  of  their 
demands.  The  happy  phrase,  an  “ Irish  Free  State” 
has  caught  the  Irish  imagination  and  has  ignited  it. 
Salvation  has  come  by  faith  and  not  by  works.  For  that 
phrase,  for  the  Irish  Free  State,  Sinn  Fein  has  given 
much.  She  has  removed  the  last  stumbling  block.  She 
will  declare  allegiance ; she  will  contribute  to  the  debts 
of  war ; she  will  submit  to  our  strategic  control ; she 
will  fling  open  her  harbours  to  our  Fleets;  she  will 
adjust  her  army  to  our  requirements,  and  most  note- 
worthy of  all,  she  will  defer  the  creation  of  a united 
Ireland  to  the  wishes  of  Ulster.  And  for  a phrase  she 
will  do  all  this. 

The  thing  is  not  so'  miraculous  as  it  seems.  Men  have 
always  been  governed  by  phrases.  Nor  let  us  omit  to 
remark  in  passing  that  by  these  very  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment we  too  have  embodied  a phrase  in  an  official 
instrument  which  will  have  an  inestimable  effect  on  the 
continuance  of  our  suzerainty  in  the  Eastern  world.  For 
it  would  appear  that,  officially,  the  word  “Empire”  is 
to  be  abandoned  in  favour  of  a free  “ Membership  of 
the  group  of  Nations  forming  the  British  Common- 
wealth of  Nations.”  At  a time  when  the  Heir  Apparent 
to  the  British  throne  is  in  India  and  when  the  new 
constitution  for  Egypt  is  under  consideration,  the 
recognition  by  the  motherland  of  such  a phrase  will 
make  as  much  appeal  to'  the  imaginations  of  men,  and 
particularly  of  the  Eastern  peoples,  as  Disraeli  s magni- 
ficent stroke  of  genius  in  denominating  Queen  Victoria 
“ Empress  of  India.”  Just  as  at  that  time  the  action 
of  the  Prime  Minister  was  instinctive  of  our  Imperial 
destinies  so  is  the  new  phrase  by  which  our  household 
of  peoples  js  in  future  to  be  known  adjusted  to  the  senti- 
ment of  the  time., 

As  for  Ulster,  a sharp  choice  of  alternatives  confronts 
her.  She  can  become  a limb  of  the  New  Free  State, 
or  she  can  withdraw  emaciated,  with  her  territory 
scaled.  In  whichever  course  Ulster  chooses  she  will 
have  our  support.  Her  loyalty  to  England  and  her 
distrust  of  the  South  will  undoubtedly  cause  her  to 
hesitate  before  participating  in  the  suggested  arrange- 
ment. But  it  is  our  belief  that  her  hesitancy  will  be 
overcome.  The  Articles  provide  her  with  guarantees 
against  the  abuses  which  she  has  most  cause  to  fear. 
The  1 6th  Article  provides,  as  far  as  any  instrument  pan 
provide,  for  complete  religious  freedom  and  denomina- 
tional security.  Again,  the  instrument  suggests  satis- 
factory safeguards  with  regard  to  patronage  in  Northern 
Ireland;  with  regard  to  the  collection  of  revenue  in 
Northern  Ireland;  with  regard  to  import  and  export 
duties  affecting  the  trade  or  industry  of  Northern  Ire- 
land. Ulster  would  seem,  therefore,  to  have  very  little 
reason  for  withholding  her  co-operation.  But  instru- 
ments are  of  necessity  written  upon  paper,  and  Ulster 
will  rightly  wish  to  feel  that  there  is  more  than  paper 
in  this  business. 

Thus,  neither  Sinn  Fein  nor  Ulster  emerges  from  the 
Articles  of  Agreement  laden  with  much  plunder.  Rather 
do  they  rise  up  therefrom  purified  and  cleansed  of  their 
sinful  thoughts  and  worldly  ambitions.  They  will  both 
derive  a certain  satisfaction.  Ulster  knows  that  Sinn 
Fein  has  given  way.  Sinn  Fein  knows  that  Ulster  will 
have  to  give  way.  We  have  no  wish  to  overrate  the 
economic  argument.  But  Ulster  will  have  to  consider 
this  : if  she  remains  outside  the  settlement  her  income 
tax  will  be  six  shillings  in  the  pound,  her  super-tax  five 
shillings  in  the  pound.  If  she  goes  to  Dublin  her  taxes 
upon  income  will  probably  total  not  more  than  a third 
of  these  two  sums.  Then  there  is  the  tariff  wall  which 
Sinn  Fein  may  build  round  the  frontiers  of  the  northern 
Province.  Whilst  economic  arguments,  powerful 
though  they  be  in  the  Governmental  adjustments  of 
peoples,  are  not  the  only  influences  which  move  them, 
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we  believe  that  just  as  Sinn  Fein  has  sacrificed  much 
for  a phrase,  Ulster,  if  she  makes  the  supreme  sacrifice, 
will  only  make  it  before  the  facts.  The  whole  instru- 
ment is  devised  unto  this  purpose.  It  is  among  the 
most  brilliant  legal  documents  that  English  statesmen 
have  ever  composed.  It  provides  two  several  and 
watertight  compartments.  It  provides  for  Ulster’s 
acceptance  and  for  Ulster’s  refusal  without  in  any  way 
infringing  its  central  proposals.  It  has  another  and 
additional  advantage.  It  builds  up  the  whole  edifice  of 
the  settlement  on  the  foundations  of  the  Government 
of  Ireland  Act,  1920.  The  only  possible  ground  on 
which  Ulster  can  challenge  its  unexceptionable  character 
is  on  the  question  of  the  boundary  Commission  which 
is  to  be  set  up  in  the  event  of  Ulster’s  refusal.  Whilst 
this,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  a breach  of  the  pledges  of  1918, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  Sir  James  Craig  and  his 
colleagues  in  their  consultations  in  London  had  left  the 
Government  with  the  belief  that  they  would  not 
unreasonably  oppose  some  obvious  territorial  adjust- 
ments. When  this  has  been  said  it  will  be  appreciated 
that  the  real  dexterity  of  the  instrument  lies  in  so  nice 
a choice  of  language  that  while  it  purports  to  give  much 
it  takes  from  Sinn  Fein  much  more  than  Sinn  Fein  has 
ever  been  willing  to  concede,  and  it  gives  to  Sinn  Fein 
nothing  more  than  she  could  have  had  when  Mr.  de 
Valera  was  last  in  London.  It  leaves  the  Irish  problem 
essentially  unsolved ; but  while  there  may  be  a recales- 
cence  of  the  ancient  feud  its  fury  has  been  abated. 

With  the  lowest  income  tax  of  any  civilised  country 
in  the  world,  coupled  with  certain  advantages  of  scenery 
and  facilities  for  sport,  Ireland  should  purchase  a new 
prosperity  . and  a new  freedom.  Like  the  Channel 
Islands,  she  will  become  the  haven  of  war  profiteers, 
and  the  wealth  of  England  and  America  will  be 
squandered  within  her  borders.  Dark  Rosaleen,  once 
so  spiritual  and  emaciated,  will  grow  plump  and  com- 
fortable. 


ABNORMALITY  AND  CRIME 
“ The  Strength  of  Sin  is  the  Law  ” 

IT  is  time  that  there  should  be  really  plain  speech 
about  a matter  which  periodically  and  unprofitably 
floods  the  newspapers  so  often  as  the  affairs  of  Lord 
Alfred  Douglas  are  brought  before  the  Courts,  and  occu- 
pies also  the  prurience  of  a subter-literary  tribe.  It  is 
time,  in  other  words,  that  the  ghost  of  Oscar  Wilde, 
whether  as  hero-victim  for  the  morbidly-disposed,  or  as 
whipping-boy  for  the  professional  hypocrisies  of  the  Bar 
and  Bench,  should  be  decently  and  finally  laid.  Oscar 
Wilde  is  the  name  for  three  characters,  who  should  be 
sharply  distinguished.  The  first  was  a brilliant  talker, 
a witty  essayist  who  coined  the  paradox  of  De  Quincey’s 
‘ Murder  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts  ’ into  ingenious  small 
change,  and  the  author  of  two  amusing  comedies.  The 
second  was  the  less  than  second-rate  poet  and  prose- 
writer,  the  “Lord  of  Language’’  in  his  own  words,  who 
out  of  two  famous  passages  of  Walter  Pater  developed 
a peculiarly  nauseous  compound  of  his  own.  The  third 
was  addicted  to  a vice  which  it  was  the  fashion  of  his 
circle  to  describe  as  a “ scarlet  sin.”  Out  of  this  last 
figure  the  Germans,  in  their  laborious  way,  have  built 
a semi-literary,  semi-clinical  hero,  who  before  the  war 
divided  the  bookshop  windows  of  Berlin  with  that  very 
different  person,  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  as  representative  of 
Anglo-Saxon  culture ; and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
partly  from  a desire  to  be  in  the  fashion,  partly  from  an 
ancient  tradition  of  military  Prussia,  many  stolid  Teu- 
tons took  up  “homo-sexualism”  in  their  dandy-pedant 
manner,  as  a “program”  of  “ night-life.”  Now  Oscar 
Wilde  himself  occasionally  mixed  the  parts  in  his  reper- 
toire, the  third  of  them  tainting  the  second,  the  literary 
side  of  him  that  does  not  matter  : but  it  is  typical  of 
the  moral  acumen  to  be  found  in  our  Law  Courts  that 
Judge  and  Counsel  habitually  pitch  upon  the  ‘ Picture  of 
Dorian  Grey  ’ as  his  chief  offence,  whereas  it  is  in 
essence  a tract  directed  against  a vicious  life.  So  did 


a French  jury  condemn  the  cold  exhibition  of  Madame 
Bovary  by  Flaubert  as  an  incitement  to  vicious  courses  : 
so  were  Zola’s  furious  attacks  on  drunkenness  and  other 
weaknesses  of  the  flesh  classed  with  the  furtive  litera- 
ture of  provocation  : so  were  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw’s 

‘ Mrs.  Warren’s  Profession  ’ and  his  magnification  of 
religion  in  ‘ Blanco  Posnet  ’ banned  by  our  censors  as 
obscenity  and  blasphemy ; censors  who  smile  upon  the 
theatre  of  provocation  with  the  utmost  complaisance. 

But  if  there  is  this  stupid  conspiracy  from  all  sides  to 
hunt  corruption  where  it  is  not,  and  to'  condone  it  where 
it  is,  the  Law  itself  is  responsible  for  the  mischievous 
glamour  that  hangs  about  one  particular  failing.  Of 
the  limited  number  of  aberrations  possible  to  sex  this 
one,  abhorrent  as  it  must  be  to  those  who  are  not  its 
victims,  is  most  of  all  inextricably  mixed  with  romantic 
affections  and  devotions,  and  its  subjects,  so  far  from 
being  necessarily  the  lowest  of  the  low,  are  frequently 
endowed  with  the  virtues  and  graces  which  in  happier 
persons  we  call  Christian,  and  in  other  relations  of  life 
outshine  the  self-centred,  stone-cold  beings  “ who  need 
no  repentance.”  From  aberration  generally  we  know 
that  none,  be  he  Cabinet  Minister,  Judge,  or  Bishop  is 
secure;  the  impulse  of  sex  is  a sudden  madness  which 
may  seize  on  any  of  them.  It  is  only  in  England  that 
we  deny  this  common  knowledge  publicly,  and  treat  the 
victim  as  a monster,  whose  public  services,  talents  and 
virtues  must  be  blotted  out  because  of  one  default: 
witness  the  story  of  Dilke  and  of  Parnell.  Extra-legal 
penalties  were  exacted  in  these  very  ordinary  cases  by 
the  “ nonconformist  conscience,”  which  is  a guilty  con- 
science, winking  at  the  fact  till  it  is  published.  But 
the  aberration  we  are  dealing  with  is  stamped  with  a 
peculiar  legal  penalty  : it  is  punished  in  the  Law  Courts 
not  merely  as  a crime  against  the  innocent,  but  as  in 
itself  a sin. 

Now  with  sin  as  such  the  Law  Courts  have  nothing 
properly  to  do  : it  is  a matter  for  theology  and  the 
Church,  and  it  is  through  a survival  of  the  mediaeval 
confusion  between  the  two  that  vice  as  such  should  be 
treated  as  a crime.  A man  is  not  condemned  because 
he  is  drunk — that  is  a matter  for  his  own  conscience 
and  the  moral  suasion  of  his  friends  : he  is  condemned 
if  his  drunkenness  becomes  disorderly  and  interferes 
with  the  security  and  amenity  of  others.  In  the  same 
way  it  is  right  that  the  young  should  be  protected  by 
sharp  penalties  from  attack  by  the  vicious.  But  it  is  not 
right  that  private  failings  which  do  no  harm  to  anyone 
but  their  victims  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  every  moral 
busybody  or  blackmailer  who  cares  to  drag  them  into 
court,  make  of  them  a public  nuisance,  and  of  those 
concerned  a kind  of  evil-smelling  martyr.  The  mischief 
goes  much  farther  than  the  courts.  In  every  com- 
munity where  boys  or  men  are  herded  together,  be.it 
school,  college,  barrack  or  monastery,  this  vice  has  its 
sporadic  outbreaks,  and  the  legal  horror  that  broods 
about  it  acts  with  especial  cruelty  in  the  case  of  schools. 
A policy  of  plain  speech  and  instruction  is  happily 
making  way  ; in  the  past  the  alternative  of  a timid  hush 
with  panic-stricken  vindictive  action  has  branded  for 
life  the  subjects  of  instinct-deviation.  Small  wonder  if 
a mediaeval  law  unabrogated  and  the  fearful . school- 
master between  them  have  nurtured  such  deviation  into 
a cult,  the  dark  undergrowth  of  a persecuted  religion. 

SEMI-CIRCLE  OR  DRIVE? 

A Sportsman’s  Plea 
By  Sir  William  Beach  Thomas 

IN  Norfolk,  the  most  individual  county'  in  England, 
the  native  sportsmen  have  perfected  a system  of 
shooting  that  amalgamates  all  the  advantages 
proper  to  walking  up  your  game  with  the  skill  of  killing 
driven  birds.  It  is  practised  nowhere  else  on  a similar 
scale  or  with  similar  success.  The  peculiarities  of  this 
season— the  abnormal  fertility  of  animals,  the  curiosi- 
ties of  migration  and  the  dryness  of  the  soil  have  this 
autumn  and  winter  given  particular  zest  to  the  Norfo 
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system,  which  is  as  truly  an  invention  of  Norfolk  sports- 
men, as  was  “ the  Norfolk  rotation  ” of  Lord  Leicester 
and  other  great  farmers. 

A number  of  guns — they  amounted  in  the  end  to  four- 
teen— were  invited  last  week  to  help  a farmer  and 
landowner  to  reduce  the  hares.  Now  hare-shooting" 
may  be  a thoroughly  repulsive  sport.  It  is  never  a 
pleasant  sport;  and  in  Norfolk  it  is  understood  that 
those  who  accept  an  offer  to  shoot  hares  are  conferring 
a favour;  and  the  host  can  only  level  obligations  by 
giving  the  hare-shoot  a sequel  of  another  colour.  This 
year  hares  are  in  multitudes  altogether  incredible.  On 
certain  favourite  fields  they  look  like  flocks  of  sheep. 

If  the  land  lies  right  you  may  see  20,  30,  or  even  40  cross 
the  skyline  of  a single  field  within  a minute  or  two.  For 
the  reduction  of  these  excessive  flocks  the  guns  stand 
Dn  the  same  side  of  the  hedge  as  the  beaters  and  usually 
at  wide  distances,  when  necessary  moving  this  way  and 
that,  so  as  to  turn  the  more  distant  hares  towards  their 
neighbours.  By  this  means  even  if  the  shooting  is  not 
first-rate — and  good  men  can  miss  a hare,  especially 
if  he  is  “ lolloping  ” along— -scarcely  a hare  escapes. 
The  shot,  the  movement,  the  sight  of  the  sportsman 
turns  him ; and  he  tries  a different  route,  so  that  what 
one  sportsman  misses  another  kills.  The  business,  it 
may  not  be  called  the  sport,  of  hare-killing  is  necessary, 
if  a farmer  is  not  to  be  eaten  out  of  hearth  and  home. 
During  the  shoot  in  question,  though  it  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  a number  of  other  assaults,  280  hares  were 
killed  during  the  early  part  of  the  day.  In  all  over 
1,000  have  been  killed  this  year  off  one  farm — an  as- 
tonishing example  of  the  abnormal  fertility  of  the 
season — and  the  population  is  still  very  much  beyond 
a reasonable  quantum,  for  farms  intended  to  grow  food 
for  man.  But  the  day  had  been  an  ordeal.  Your  only 
thought  was  how  to  do  the  business  as  thoroughly,  with 
as  little  infliction  of  pain  as  possible;  and  it  is  this  feel- 
ing perhaps  that  has  given  Norfolk  sportsmen  a peculiar 
skill  in  quick  and  thorough  dispatch. 

So  far  the  host  had  been  the  debtor;  but  at  about 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  his  turn  came.  “ Gen- 
tlemen,” he  said,  “ we  will  now  walk  home.”  Home 
was  3^  miles  away;  and  walking  there  was  to  provide 
as  perfect  a sport  as  the  most  fastidious  sportsman  could 
desire.  To  arrange  the  formation  occupied  half  an 
hour  or  more  and  demanded  a stentorian  voice  as  well 
as  the  highest  mobility  in  the  chief  organiser.  His 
army  of  guns  and  beaters  were  deployed  into  a vast 
semi-circle  with  a diameter  of  at  least  1,200  yards.  Such 
a company  could  only  advance  pleasurably  and  effec- 
tively in  a land  where  fields  are  spacious,  hedges  thin 
and  rare  and  the  surface  of  the  tilths  light  and  friable. 

The  sun  was  near  setting  when  an  immense  shout  set 
the  machine  in  motion.  At  first  very  little  happened. 
Now  and  again  came  a shout  ‘‘to  the  left”  or  ‘‘over  on 
the  right.”  The  coveys,  as  you  would  expect,  flew  for- 
ward, except  for  a few  flushed  at  the  extreme  wings. 
But  partridges,  above  most  other  birds,  dislike  moving 
far  from  the  “ jugging  ” grounds  where  they  sleep,  or 
their  favourite  haunts  for  food  and  rest.  As  the  semi- 
circle moved  forward,  it  flattened  till  it  was  more  like 
a square  bracket  than  an  arc,  but  the  homing  instinct 
of  the  birds  ensured  the  manoeuvre’s  success.  The 
coveys  had  begun  to  reach  the  limit  of  their  range.  The 
second  time  they  rose,  they  swung  to  this  side  and  that 
turning  in  a wide  circle  homewards.  Those  flushed  on 
the  flanks  came  over  the  centre  guns,  those  flushed  in 
the  centre  dared  the  flanks.  They  almost  invariably 
crossed  at  an  angle  and  at  a fair  height,  each  covey 
giving  several  guns  a different  sort  of  shot,  and  never 
a direct  one.  They  made  rapid  arcs  across  the  evening 
sky,  strangely  pictorial  to  the  observer,  and  to  the 
sportsman.  Well  : 

What  is  it  steels  the  sportsman’s  heart? 

It  is  his  conscious  pride  of  art. 

asked  and  considered  Sir  Walter  in  some  such  words. 
Every  shot  was  of  a different  sort;  and  none  easy, 
especially  as  the  light  waned.  The  birds  came  like 
horsemen  in  Homer’s  galloping  line,  which  may  be 


transliterated,  for  it  is  the  sound  not  the  sense  that 
matters  : 

Polla  d’ananta,  katanta,  paranta  te  dochmia  t’  elthon. 

“ Many  ways,  upways,  downways,  crossways  and 
crooked  ways  they  came.”  Your  driving  specialist  of 
the  great  shoots,  who  practises  daily  with  his  loader 
for  the  slaughter  of  birds  coming  at  just  such  and  sudi 
an  angle — he  would  have  no  chance  here  for  his 
mechanical,  if  remarkable  precision.  A subtler  variety 
of  shot  is  here,  demanding  a quicker  adaptation.  In 
every  way  in  the  eyes  of  the  Norfolk  sportsman  and 
he  is  right — the  partridge  so  brought  to  the  guns  gives 
better  sport  than  the  driven  partridge,  awaited  on  a 
shooting  stool.  Behind  a hedge,  the  shots  are  as  diffi- 
cult, and  more  surprising,  more  various.  The  sports- 
man himself  shares  in  the  essential  work.  He  must  be 
active  as  well  as  skilful.  He  sees  more  of  the  game 
and  of  his  neighbour’s  doings.  He  is  less  isolated, 
more  one  of  a company.  And  the  sport  is  gayer . After 
all,  the  stern  formality  of  the  stereotyped  day’s  shoot- 
ing in  England  is  not  seldom  over-done.  Its  serious- 
ness may  at  the  worst  be  wholly  ridiculous.  It  is  not 
easy  to  be  over-serious  or  formal  when  you  are  walking 
across  country  in  company  with  that  very  humorous, 
if  rather  inarticulate  person,  the  British  labourer  on 
either  side  of  you.  In  any  event  shooting  or  any  other 
sport  gains  by  activity;  and  it  does  us  all  good  to  be 
beater  as  well  as  sportsman. 

The  Norfolk  method  is  not  of  course  capable  of 
universal  application.  But  it  is  employed  in  Yorkshire 
and  on  Salisbury  Plain;  and  might  be  copied  with  effect 
in  any  wide  and  ample  country  side.  Nevertheless  it 
must  be  confessed  that  certain  qualities  in  it  apply  to 
Norfolk,  and  not  to  more  inland  shoots.  Along  with 
the  partridges  and  occasional  pheasants  come  other 
birds.  At  the  moment  the  fields  are  populous  with  the 
golden  plover,  that  gourmet’s  bird  and  the  hardest  of 
all  to  shoot.  It  has  the  qualities  of  a snipe’s  flight  with 
added  speed  and  quickness  of  turn.  It  will  dip  more 
quickly  than  a woodcock  in  covert.  Its  flight  is  com- 
pact of  surprises.  Sportsmen  new  to  its  ways  will  on 
occasion  fail  to  get  their  gun  off  at  all,  so  strange  and 
sudden  are  its  comings  and  goings.  Happily,  and 
perhaps  for  this  reason  among  others,  it  is  one  of  the 
birds  that  is  multiplying  and  spreading,  along  with  the 
farmer’s  chief  friend  the  green  plover.  The  two  might 
be  called  the  sharp  and  blunt-winged  plovers,  for  the 
golden  has  the  most  sharply  pointed  and  the  green  the 
bluntest  wing— at  least  in  appearance— of  all  the  birds 
that  fly. 


rCHEHOV  AND  THIRTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS 
By  James  Agate 

I AM  torn  in  two  this  week.  I want  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  Stage  Society’s  production  of  a great 
play  by  Tchehov,  and  I feel  that  one  or  two  recent 
commercial  mishaps  call  for  comment.  Forgive  me, 
therefore,  that  I summarise. 

Tchehov’s  ‘ Uncle  Vanya  ’ is  an  embroidery  upon  the 
theme  of  apprenticeship  to  sorrow  : “ Nous  sommes  les 
apprentis,  la  douleur  est  notre  maitre.”  It  is  a theme 
which  no  age  or  country  escapes.  Musset  may  sing  it 
after  one  fashion,  Shakespeare  after  another.  Vet  it 
has  been  known  to  cause  the  practical  mind  to  suffer 
impatience  when  it  comprehends  that  Tchehov  s sorrow- 
ful apprentices  ar e faineants.  Vanya,  the  sentimentalist, 
unpacks  his  heart  with  words,  nags  at  the  fate  he  will 
not  unbend  his  idealistic  soul  to  conquer.  Astrov,  the 
man  of  action,  gives  his  life  to  drunkenness  and  the 
cultivation  of  trees.  Serebryakov,  the  invalid,  is  pure 
humbug.  His  wife  Elena,  loving  Astrov,  acks  the 
courage  of  adultery  ; she  is  in  no  sense  moral.  Soma 
his  daughter,  loving  Astrov,  is  a sick  lily.  We  watch 
these  people  curiously,  but  without  comprehension  and 
almost  without  pity.  They  are,  oh,  so  exajera‘mgty 
Russian  ! ‘‘At  last,”  says  Stevenson  of  the  death  o 
Bragelonne,  “ the  little  Viscount  has  done  something. 
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C’est,  ma  foi  ! bien  heureux.”  But  these  Tchehovians 
do  nothing-.  C’est,  ma  foi  ! bien  malheureux.  They 
do  not  even  commit  suicide,  and  when  they  shoot  to  kill, 
they  miss.  They  make  up  that  most  helpless  of  cor- 
porations, the  spineless  introspective.  They  do  not 
indulge  in  that  last  Western  consolation  : “ No  dog  so 
wretched  but  he  wags  his  tail  sometimes.”  We  English 
have  few  wounds  which  a ride  to  hounds  will  not  heal. 
Your  Russian,  we  are  always  told,  is  a great  huntsman. 
But  these  characters  of  Tchehov  do  not  hunt ; they  are 
hunted.  The  ideal  pursues  them,  flays  them  with  a 
whip. 

I ami  as  certain  that  this  play  of  castigation  is  a mas- 
terpiece as  I am  that  I shall  never  get  into  touch  with 
the  whipped.  Who  to  me  says  Russian  says  Czecho- 
slovakian, Magyar,  Turk.  A witty  French  lady  once 
declared  that  she  drew  her  line  at  Lucerne.  East  of 
that  line,  “ ce  sont  des  crocodiles.”  (Have  not  the  tears 
of  that  species  been  observed  as  far  West  as  Geneva?) 
The  books  do  not  help  one  very  much.  I read  that 
“ To  the  Russian  European  culture  and  ethic  is  a virus, 
working  in  him  like  a disease  of  which  the  inflammation 
comes  forth  as  literature.  Since  Peter  the  Great  Russia 
has  been  accepting  Europe,  and  seething  Europe  down 
in  a curious  process  of  katabolism.”  I look  this  word 
up,  to  find  that  it  means  “ Destructive  or  downward 
metabolism  ; retrogressive  metamorphism — opposed  to 
anabolism.  See  disassimilation.”  But  I will  not  pur- 
sue the  dictionary  further.  Scratch  your  Tchehovian 
and  you  find  a crocodile,  is  enough  for  me.  As  a play 
‘ Uncle  Vanya  ’ is  quite  perfect.  I shall  never  know 
exactly  “ what  it  means,”  but  then  I do  not  know  that 
I hunger  for  that  knowledge.  It  is,  and  that  suffices. 
It  was  acted  with  infinite  tenderness  and  susceptibility 
by  our  one  and  only  Hamlet,  Mr.  Leon  Quartermaine, 
with  veracity  and  humour  by  that  tremendous  Iago-in- 
waiting,  Mr.  Franklin  Dyall.  As  Serebryakov  Mr. 
Hignett  was  quite  pointedly  mis-cast.  There  is  not, 
nor  ever  can  be,  an  ounce  of  humbug  in  the  composition 
of  this  charming  actor.  Miss  Cathleen  Nesbitt  gave 
very  exactly  the  impression  of  demanding  more  from 
life  than  life  can  reasonably  hold.  She  divided  Elena 
accurately  into  two  compatible  halves,  self-absorption 
and  self-sacrifice.  Miss  Irene  Rathbone,  the  helpless 
lily  among  weeds,  just  managed  to  keep  her  head  above 
water.  But  my  special  admiration  is  reserved  for  the 
Telyegen  of  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Dodd.  Here  was  unques- 
tioning acceptance  of  destiny,  the  only  safe  shelter  from 
life.  Alone  of  all  the  characters  he  keeps  humility 
between  him  and  the  myriad  universes  of  the  night. 
“ Bless  in  me  ” — it  is  Loti’s  little  steeple  which  speaks — 
“ the  shield  which  guards  you  from  the  abyss.  Seek, 
in  your  infinite  littleness,  to  emulate  the  dead  sleeping 
at  my  feet,  who  departed  in  simple  faith,  unmindful  of 
the  void  and  without  trouble  of  the  stars.”  For  Tely- 
egen alone  of  these  unquiet  Russians  exists  blessed  un- 
questioning. He  keeps  his  face  to  earth. 

Messrs.  Reandean’s  ‘ Will  Shakespeare  ’ is  to  be 
withdrawn  at  a loss  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  ‘ Put  and 
Take,’  the  revue  of  Messrs.  Cliff  Perry,  Limited,  which 
went  into  reconstruction  after  two  performances,  cost, 
the  paragraphists  tell  us,  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
The  Reandean  misadventure  seems  to  me  to  be  legiti- 
mate matter  for  comment.  Mr.  Basil  Dean  is  a many- 
sided  artist  for  whom  I have  respect.  I have  seen  him 
act  very  pleasantly,  I have  enjoyed  his  plays  and 
admired  his  stage-settings.  I can  only  hope  that  the 
present  experience  will  prove  to  him  the  futility  of 
running  with  the  hare  and  hunting  with  the  hounds. 
All  that  we  were  allowed  to  glean  about  Miss  Dane’s 
play  before  the  curtain  went  up  was  the  cost  of  its 
production.  It  failed  and  Mr.  Dean  promptly  blamed 
the  critics  for  strangling  the  greatest  speech  in  blank 
verse  since  Shakespeare.  Now  there  are  many  people, 
even  in  London,  who  are  quite  unmoved  by  the  cost  of 
Mr.  Dean’s  curtains,  yet,  who  are  all  ears  for  great 
speech.  Why  did  not  Mr.  Dean  tell  us  that  he  was 
going  to  stage  the  greatest  oration,  albeit  to  an  audience 
of  one,  since  Mark  Anthony’s,  and  let  his  curtains  go 


hang?  All  that  was  exquisite  in  ‘Will  Shakespeare’ 
could  have  been  said  before  a simple  back-drop.  Messrs. 
Reandean,  angling  with  the  ‘ Cairo  ’ fly  for  an  audience 
appreciative  of  poetic  drama,  present  a pathetic  spec- 
tacle. “You  English  are  a queer  race,”  said  my  witty 
French  lady  a propos  of  ‘ Chu  Chin  Chow.’  “You 
make  a joke  of  the  war,  yet  you  take  this  sort  of 
thing  seriously.”  Perhaps  we  should  have  taken  ‘ Will 
Shakespeare  ’ more  seriously  if  it  had  been  mounted  in 
the  way  Mr.  Dean  used  to  mount  plays  at  the  Man- 
chester Gaiety,  and  less  like  one  of  Mr.  Asche’s  jokes. 

The  fortunes  of  ‘ Put  and  Take  ’ at  the  Queen’s 
Theatre  are  purely  a matter  for  its  shareholders.  I 
would,  however,  suggest  to  Messrs.  Cliff  Perry’s  man- 
aging director  that  upholstery  is  not  everything,  even 
in  revue.  When  the  principals  engaged  by  this  limited 
company  lined  up  for  the  last  chorus,  they  too  presented 
a melancholy  spectacle.  Apart  from  Miss  Mary  Brough, 
whom  I never  thought  to  see  padding  a revue  finale,  and 
some  coloured  tumblers,  I could  trace  no  talent  which 
I thought  the  audience  at  the  Victoria  Palace  would 
have  found  acceptable.  Mr.  Rebla  has  it  in  him  to  be 
funny,  but  he  is  on  occasion  condemned  by  his  librettist 
to  the  detrimental.  In  one  song  he  composes  his 
features  to  the  simulation  of  complete  degeneracy,  and 
then,  in  unison  with  an  infant  of  Jackie  Coogan’s  years, 
rehearses  the  life  of  a crook.  The  matter  here  is  the 
most  abject  I have  ever  listened  to  on  the  stage.  Per- 
haps we  are  again  in  the  presence  of  katabolism,  blessed 
word  ! If  so,  it  is  to  be  hoped  revue  will  soon  rid  itself 
of  this  virus.  The  production,  as  a whole,  is  harmless ; 
evil  needs  brains.  There  is  the  fashionable  orgy  & la 
Sch6h6razade  which,  however,  would  fail  to  stir  the 
pulse  of  a pew-opener,  and  a burlesque  of  Pavlova,  piti- 
ful in  its  witless  buffoonery.  One  wondered  what  Pris- 
sier would  have  thought  of  three  lamentable  essays  in 
skittishness  of  the  kind  he  did  so  well.  But  throughout 
the  evening  I could  hear  nothing  but  the  jingle  of  those 
thirty  thousand  pounds.  With  that  sum,  I reflected,  the 
‘ Old  Vic  ’ could  be  re-established  and  the  whole  of 
Tchehov  put  upon  the  stage.  What,  you  say,  is 
Tchehov  to  Messrs.  Cliff,  Perry,  Ltd?  Nothing,  I agree. 
But  there  was  once  a time  when  he  meant  a good  deal 
to  Mr.  Basil  Dean. 

THE  RE-OPENING  OF  THE  GALLERIES 
By  Tancred  Borenius 

A PECULIARLY  obdurate  form  of  conservatis.  1 
is  doubtless  that  of  people  who  for  a long  time — 
in  most  cases,  I suppose,  ever  since  their  early 
youth — have  been  habitues  of  picture  galleries.  For 
them,  the  delight  and  intensity  of  their  early  impressions 
and  the  wonders  of  gradual  discovery  in  the  world  of 
aesthetic  experience  have  invested  the  arrangement  rv 
which  any  given  set  of  pictures  first  meet  their  eye,  witv  ; 
a kind  of  sacrosanctity  : or  else  one  particular  scheme 
of  arrangement  may  acquire  special  value  as  symptom- 
atic of  the  taste  and  temperament  of  an  individual  or  a 
period.  With  every  fresh  arrangement  of  a gallery  the 
conservatism  so  engendered  will  cause  the  memory  4o 
look  back  regretfully  to  what  that  gallery  used  to  V/, 
bringing  a definite  note  of  prejudice  into  the  judgment 
passed  on  its  present  appearance.  It  is  important  to  be 
quite  clear  in  one’s  mind  about  this,  especially  at  the 
present  moment,  when  the  three 'chief  picture  galleries 
of  London,  after  radical  re-arrangements,  are  again 
almost  in  their  entirety  thrown  open  to  the  public  and 
invite  comparison  between  past  and  present. 

The  Tate  is  perhaps  the  place  where  one  finds  it 
easiest  not  to  drift  into  that  attitude  of  favouritism 
towards  the  past;  for  one  thing  because  here,  owing  to 
a variety  of  reasons,  one  had  always  been  fully  conscious 
of  being  in  the  presence  of  something  far  removed  from 
the  aspect  of  finality  which,  for  example,  the  National 
Gallery  seemed  to  take  on  during  the  years  of  the 
Poynter  regime;  something  which  was  essentially  pro- 
visional and  growing.  The  great  change  at  the  Tate 
lies  in  the  generous  representation  which  now  has  been 
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accorded  to  more  recent  developments  in  British  art. 
In  consequence,  there  is  an  infinitely  more  vital  air  about 
the  place,  an  impression  strengthened  also  by  the  fact 
that  the  administration  of  the  gallery  has  had  to  enlist 
the  support  of  many  private  lenders  of  pictures  in  order 
to  make  the  section  of  present-day  art  more  fully  repre- 
sentative. The  pre-Raphaelite  movement  is  now  also 
seen  to  incomparably  better  advantage  than  before  ; and 
the  presence  of  a number  of  18th  century  pictures  makes 
the  collection  as  at  present  composed  into  a real  nucleus 
of  a Gallery  of  British  Art.  I am  all  for  leaving  a num- 
ber of  fine  English  pictures  at  Trafalgar  Square,  for 
purposes  of  contrast  and  exemplification  of  the  currents 
of  artistic  influence,  but  what  I should  also  like  to  see 
would  be  at  Millbank  a Rijksmuseum  of  British  Art, 
by  which  I mean  an  anthology  as  well  as  the  fullest 
possible  record  of  art  in  this  country.  Scholars  and 
critics  have  now  for  some  time,  with  how  much  justice, 
been  urging  the  claims  to  more  serious  study  of  the  long 
history  of  British  Art  : to  mention  but  one  instance,  the 
English  school  of  painting  during  the  18th  century  abso- 
lutely teems  with  interesting  problems  still  unsolved. 
Let  us  hope  that  as  these  studies  progress  the  walls  of 
the  Tate  may  soon  give  ample  and  tangible  evidence  of 
their  results,  and  serve  as  a stimulus  to  further  enquiries. 

I have  always  thought  that  it  must  be  a peculiarly 
pleasurable  task  to  arrange  the  pictures  of  the  National 
Gallery ; and  that  because  of  the  very  special  character 
which  attaches  to'  the  British  National  Collection  in 
comparison  with  other  good  galleries.  The  Prado  and 
the  Hermitage  have  their  stunning  sets  of  masterpieces 
by  some  of  the  giants  of  art;  again,  as  a chart,  as  a 
collection  of  specimens,  the  Berlin  Museum  is  quite 
unique  and  invaluable.  In  the  National  Gallery — as  is 
indeed  very  natural  in  the  case  of  a collection  which  to 
a large  extent  represents  the  cream  of  fastidious  private 
collecting — the  pictures  are  for  the  most  part  such  as 
show  the  artist  in  a most  sympathetic  aspect;  and  I 
know  of  no  great  collection  in  which  there  are  as  few 
aesthetically  barren  tracts  as  in  the  National  Gallery. 
The  most  recent  episode  in  the  big,  if  fascinating,  enter- 
prise of  re-arranging  the  pictures  of  the  National  Gallery 
in  a more  or  less  permanent  order,  is  marked  by  the 
hanging  of  the  great  entrance  room  and  three  adjoining 
smaller  rooms.  The  first  room  contains  mainly  Floren- 
tine Primitives  and  is  a most  brilliantly  successful  feat 
of  arrangement.  The  general  effect  is  superb,  and  con- 
firms once  again  what  is  perhaps  not  a generally  realized 
fact  : and  that  is,  that  if  you  want  to  produce  a most 
gorgeous  effect  in  a room,  it  is  not  with  Venetian,  but 
with  Florentine  pictures  that  you  should  hang  it — so 
much  for  the  hackneyed  popular  contrast  between  the 
Florentine  School  as  the  one  of  ‘form’  and  the  Venetian 
as  the  one  of  ‘colour.’  The  whitish  grey  of  the  walls  in 
this  room  is  in  my  opinion  quite  excellent  as  a back- 
ground. A place  of  honour  is  given  to'  the  National 
Gallery’s  great  trophy  of  the  war  years,  the  ‘ Madonna 
and  Child  with  Angels,’  originally  the  centre  panel  of 
Masaccio’s  large  altarpiece  at  Pisa  and  subsequently  for 
many  years  lost  from  view  in  an  English  country  vicar- 
age. This  is  an  acquisition  which  at  the  eleventh  hour 
remedied  a very  serious  gap  in  the  National  Gallery, 
the  absence  of  a work  by  the  artist  who  perhaps  in 
preference  to  any  other  deserves  to  be  called  the  origin- 
ator of  modern  painting  : and  this  is  not  a case  of 
representing  the  master  as  it  were  by  a visiting-card 
only — jUst  enough  for  his  name  to  appear  in  the  cata- 
logue— but  here  is  really  a work  which  allows  one  to 
obtain  a just  measure  of  Masaccio’s  achievement  and 
importance. 

The  smaller  rooms  on  the  left  complete  the  represen- 
tation of  the  Florentine  School,  leading  on  to  Raphael 
and  Correggio;  while  the  room  on  the  right  is  mainly 
devoted  to  the  two  great  Umbro-Florentines,  Piero  della 
Francesca  and  Luca  Signorelli,  the  first  of  whom  especi- 
ally is  so  superbly  represented  in  the  National  Gallery; 
and  their  altarpieces,  I confess,  seem  to  me  to  long  back 
to  the  airy'  spaciousness  of  what  used  to  be  the  big 
Umbrian  room.  A happy  touch  in  the  small  Florentine 


room  is  the  placing  of  a gilt  and  painted  cassone  in  front 
of  a wall  of  half-length  Madonnas  : a solitary  applica- 
tion in  the  National  Gallery  of  a system  which  has  been 
so  consistently  carried  out  at  Hertford  House. 

It  is  in  the  last-mentioned  Gallery  that  the  post-war 
re-arrangement  has  wrought  the  most  radical  changes. 
Gone  is  the  overcrowding  of  the  galleries,  gone  is  the 
green  and  crimson  of  the  walls,  for  which  in  most  cases 
a light  straw-colour  has  been  substituted.  Last  week 
saw  the  opening  of  the  big  Room  XVI.  on  the  first 
floor,  which  now  has  been  transformed  into  a kind  of 
Tribuna  of  the  Wallace  Collection,  with  masterpieces  of 
many  different  schools  displayed  side  by  side.  Carried 
out  in  that  relentlessly  symmetrical  manner  which  is  the 
one  sure  way  to  a satisfactory  disposition,  the  hanging 
must  be  pronounced  a complete  success;  the  effect  of  the 
whole  is  quite  magnificent,  especially  at  present,  when 
for  a brief  while  the  pictures  in  this  room  have  been  set 
free  from  their  prisons  of  protective  glass — indeed  one’s 
first  impression  is  that  the  pictures  have  been  subjected 
to  some  miraculously  successful  process  of  cleaning. 
Admirable  also  are  the  arrangements  for  artificial  light- 
ing in  this  room,  the  electric  lights  being  placed  between 
two  roofs  of  glass  and  thus,  when  turned  on,  producing 
the  effect  of  strongly  diffused  daylight  flooding  the  room. 
The  superb  late  Titian,  ‘Perseus  and  Andromeda,’  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  Gallery,  is  now  seen  as  never  before; 
and  among  other  interesting  novelties  of  hanging  may 
be  mentioned  the  placing  of  the  noble  Salvator  Rosa 
landscape  on  the  line  and  in  the  centre  of  the  end  wall ; 
or  again  the  prominence  given  to  the  two  Murillos  which 
form  the  two  end  supports  of  the  edifice  of  pictures  on 
the  wall  opposite— an  appropriate  tribute  this  to  the 
predilections  of  the  real  founder  of  the  collection,  the 
third  Marquess  of  Hertford,  of  whose  quaint  pro- 
nouncements on  art  in  his  letters  to  his  London  agent, 
a whole  series  of  interesting  quotations  has  been  given 
by  Mr.  MacColl  in  his  admirable  catalogue  of  the  collec- 
tion. 

A radical  re-arrangement  such  as  the  present  one 
was  no  doubt  bound  to  take  place  at  Hertford  House; 
but  reverting  to  my  remarks  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  here  is  surely  a case  where  we  inevitably  miss 
certain  qualities  in  the  present,  which  we  had  grown 
accustomed  to  appreciate  in  the  past.  The  old  Wallace 
Collection  was  overcrowded  certainly,  with  half  of  the 
pictures  out  of  sight  : but  how  that  accumulation  of 
pictures  and  objets  d’  art,  together  with  the  amazing 
disproportion  in  the  representation  of  the  artists — 
twenty-nine  Horace  Vernets  to  eleven  Rembrandts  ! 
brought  home  to  one  the  atmosphere  of  the  period  and 
the  personality  of  the  strange,  legendary  figure  who 
formed  the  collection  ! That  impression  was  one  that 
was  decidedly  worth  having,  though  at  the  same  time 
I fully  acknowledge  the  artistic  achievement  of  the 
present  arrangement. 


A PROMISING  VIOLINIST 
By  E.  A.  Baughan 

CRITICS  who  remember  Sarasate,  Joachim, 
Ysaye  and  Lady  Hallfi,  to  say  nothing  of  such 
lesser  players  as  Cfisar  Thomson,  are  not  to  be 
istonished  easily.  They  have  a standard  by  which 
bey  may  measure  a new  artist.  Does  it  make  for 
iappiness,  I wonder,  to  possess  a standard?  Younger 
amateurs  may  now  check  their  enthusiasm,  by  listening 
to  Kreisler,  and  a standard  of  violin-playing  could  be 
Formed  on  his  playing  alone,  so  complete  is  it  in  style, 
tone  and  musical  intelligence.  But  Kreisler  has.  not 
played  often  in  London  since  the  war,  and  his  artistry 
oannot  be  fully  appreciated  yet  by  the  younger  concert- 
o-oers.  When  it  is  they  will  possess  a standard.  In 
the  meantime  it  is  quite  intelligible  that  the  young 
Russian  violinist,  Toscha  Seidl,  should  have  been 
rapturously  applauded  at  Mr.  Robert  Newman  s annual 
concert.  Ysaye  or  Joachim  (in  his  best  days)  could  not 
have  aroused  more  enthusaism  in  Beethoven’s  concerto. 
In  many  ways  the  enthusiasm  was  justified,  for  1 oscha 
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Seidl’s  tone  is  fascinating,  his  intonation  perfect,  and 
his  technique  fluent  and  easy.  Moreover,  he  has  musi- 
cal feeling  and  intelligence.  In  brief,  the  young  violinist 
is  a very  promising  artist  indeed.  Great  things  may 
be  expected  of  him.  He  was  especially  good  in  the  slow 
movement,  which  he  played  broadly  with  a fine  sense  of 
cantabile  and  with  sufficient  but  not  exaggerated  lyrical 
fervour,  but  the  last  movement  was  lacking  in  force, 
and  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  violinist  owed  much  to  Sir 
Henry  Wood’s  tactful  conducting.  We  shall  hear 
much  of  Toscha  Seidl  in  the  future,  however,  because  he 
is  not  a mere  player.  Several  passages  showed  that  his 
musical  feeling  is  not  second-hand.  F or  instance,  I 
have  seldom  heard  more  significance  given  to  the  quota- 
tion of  the  second  subject  which  follows  the  cadenza  of 
the  first  movement  and  gradually  ushers  in  the  coda. 

It  was  rather  extraordinary  that  the  violinist  could 
capture  one’s  attention  at  this  point  because  he  had 
played  a cadenza,  unknown  to  me,  which  had  a most 
irritating  effect,  as  being  quite  out  of  keeping  with 
Beethoven’s  music. 

The  obvious  thing  to  say  of  a young  violinist  is  that 
he  lacks  “ style.”  I am  not  inclined  to  write  that  of 
Toscha  Seidl,  because  it  seems  to  me  to  beg  many 
questions,  and  to  answer  none.  If  “style”  in  a musical 
performance  be  limited  to  the  matter  of  phrasing,  it 
would  not  be  true  to  say  that  this  young  Russian  lacks 
style,  for  his  phrasing  was  sensitive  and  musically 
intelligent.  He  understands  quite  well  the  logic  of  a 
musical  sentence.  If  “style”  be  a question  of  individu- 
ality of  tone,  Seidl  is,  perhaps,  not  yet  mature.  His 
tone  is  beautiful  and  warm,  although  rather  on  the 
small  scale,  but  it  certainly  has  an  individual  quality. 
In  sheer  musicianship,  he  has  style  enough,  but  not  the 
finesse  of  a great  artist.  One  has  only  to  remember 
what  has  been  done  in  the  Beethoven  concerto  to  be 
quite  clear  that  Toscha  Seidl  cannot  yet  be  classed  with 
the  masters  of  his  instrument.  It  is  not  a question  of 
his  lacking  this  or  that  quality  of  technique  or  musician- 
ship, but  of  his  powers  of  dominating  his  audience. 

If  you  enquire  into  that  power,  which  all  great  players 
have  possessed,  you  will  find  that  technique  alone  is 
not  enough.  Nor  will  a player  be  able  to  hold  his 
audience  by  sheer  strength  of  feeling  and  musical 
intelligence.  There  have  been  admirable  pianists,  and 
violinists  who  have  achieved  an  impeccable  technique. 
To  the  musical  specialist  they  are  demi-gods,  but  never- 
theless they  have  not  had  the  power  to  hold  an  audience 
entranced.  There  have  been  many  who  have  possessed 
great  intelligence  and  but  mediocre  technique : they 
have  not  imposed  themselves  on  the  public.  The  world 
of  music  is  full  of  these  semi-failures,  and  the  tragedy 
is  that  the  artists  themselves  cannot  understand  why 
they  have  failed.  Yet  there  is  no  mystery  at  all.  Great 
players  dominate  their  audience  because  they  have 
strong  feeling,  intense  concentration,  and  a vivid 
personality.  Given  technical  aptitude,  a brain  sensitive 
to  music  (for  the  appreciation  of  music  is,  after  all,  a 
question  of  brain),  and  a strong  individuality,  there  must 
come  a time  in  an  artist’s  development  when  he  succeeds 
in  finding  the  style  of  playing  which  suits  his  special 
gifts.  He  does  not  know  quite  how  he  has  achieved 
that  style,  but  he  is  never  in  any1  doubt  of  how  to  use  it. 
In  this  Beethoven  concerto  he  makes  the  violin  the 
dominant  utterance.  The  work  is  full  of  difficult  and 
ungrateful  passages  for  the  solo  instrument,  but  the 
great  artist  triumphs  over  them  by  surety  of  style. 
Joachim  triumphed  by  the  solidity  of  his  musicianship1 
and  the  calm  strength  of  his  personality ; Ysaye,  by  his 
magical  tone  and  by  the  perfervid  emotionalism  of  his 
playing"  (which  so  annoyed  the  admifers  of  Joachiin) , 
Lady  Hall6  by  her  nervous  intensity  and  astonishing 
clarity  of  execution.  But  in  the  last  analysis  all  these 
players  dominated  audiences  by  their  strength  of  will, 
intellect,  and  sincerity  of  feeling.  Those  great  qualities 
really  gave  them  their  extraordinary  technique.  It  is 
early  yet  to  declare  that  Toscha  Seidl  does  or  does  not 
possess  the  innate  strength  to  make  a .great  thing  of 
his  unquestionable  musical  gifts,  but  if  he  does  not 


become  a big  artist  in  a few  years’  time  it  will  be  simply 
because  he  does  not  possess  the  necessary  strength  of 
nature.  There  were  many  moments  in  his  playing  of 
the  Beethoven  concerto  when  he  did  seem  to  possess 
that  strength  ; but  there  were  others  when  he  did  not. 
To  fuse  his  strength  and  weakness  into  a perfect  whole 
is  the  task  to  which  he  must  address  himself  with  all 
the  will  and  intensity  of  nature  he  may  possess. 


Verse 

WITHOUT  THE  BATTLE  CRUISERS 
To  Fils  on  Young 

OU  riveters  of  ancient  skill 
Whereto  the  rivers  ring, 

Lay  down  the  hammer  and  the  drill, 

Take  up  card-indexing  : 

Ship-founders  of  the  British  Peace, 

Your  little  luxury-trade  must  cease  ! 

The  countrymen  of  Mahan  and  Sims 
Perpend  their  bloated  slips. 

“ Costly,  whether  it  sinks  or  swims, 

That  plethora  of  ships, 

Doubtful  in  quality  and  plan, 

And  very  difficult  to  man.” 

They  reckon  that  upon  the  whole 
A 5 to  5 to  3 

Will  less  invidiously  control 
The  F reedom  of  the  Sea  : 

That  a Committee  of  the  Powers 
Must  share  that  heavy  task  of  ours. 

We  likewise  must  begin  to  save 
On  unessential  things, 

Spite  of  the  “ situation  grave  ” 

That  unemployment  brings  : 

Take,  then,  in  place  of  weekly  pay, 

A well-earned  ten  years’  holiday. 

And  you,  sea-salted,  battle-black, 

Dull,  unprogressive  tars, 

Who  bore  our  world  upon  your  back 
In  this,  as  other  wars; 

And  watch  interminable  keep 
Betwixt  the  devil  and  the  deep, 

Odd  relic  of  an  age  outworn, 

Who  foolishly  enlist 
For  wages  that  engender  scorn 
In  the  trade-unionist, 

Betake  you  to  a school  less  rude 
Than  one  of  noble  servitude. 

The  dear  illusions  of  your  kind, 

Useful  enough  of  late, 

For  men  of  democratic  mind 
Are  sadly  out  of  date  : 

They  are  unduly  handicapped  : 

We  yield  to  reason  : you  are  scrapped. 

D.  S.  MacColl 

Correspondence 

BLUE  BEARD 

(From  Our  Paris  Correspondent) 

SOME  three  years  ago  a French  woman  who  had 
vainly  looked  for  a missing  sister  told  the  police 
that  the  clue  to  her  whereabouts  might  be  found 
if  a man  of  the  name  of  Landru  who  had  been  paying- 
attentions  to  her  could  be  discovered  and  made  to  speak. 

Landru  was  discovered,  and  although  he  never  could 
be  induced  to  say  much  on  the  question,  a great  deal 
was  learned  about  him..  He  was  a married  man  with 
a family.  He  loved  his  wife  and  child  and  was  loved  by 
them;  but  from  a notebook  found  in  his  possession  it 
appeared  that  he  had  made  advances  to  two  hundred 
and  eighty-three  women  whose  names  were  recorded 
therein!  To  a number  of  those  women  he  had,  under 
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a variety  of  names,  proposed  marriage.  Ten  of  these 
had  either  actually  lived  with  him.  or  had  visited  him  at 
a little  villa  he  possessed  at  Gambais,  and  of  these  ten 
no  news  had  been  heard  since.  The  boy  of  one  of  them 
was  also  missing-.  Careful  study  of  the  notebook  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  all  these  people  had  vanished  at 
a date  coinciding-  with  a visit  to  Gambais  and  also*  that 
in  each  case  Landru  had  taken  a return  ticket  for  him- 
self but  had  only  paid  a single  fare  for  his  companion. 

The  villa  at  Gambais  was  searched.  On  the  first 
investigation  it  was  found  to  contain  personal  papers 
and  effects  belonging  to  the  missing  women.  On  the 
second,  two  or  three  hundred  fragments  of  human 
bones  mixed  up  with  ashes  were  also  found.  Finally 
it  turned  out  that  Landru  had  sold  the  furniture  of  all 
these  women  and  kept  for  himself  the  money  produced 
by  the  sale.  Further  research  also  elicited  the  fact 
that  in  the  course  of  his  not  very  long  life — he  was  only 
forty-eight — he  had  been  condemned  to  serve  terms 
amounting  to  seventeen  years.  The  conclusion  of  the 
investigating  magistrate  was  that  Landru  had  decoyed 
and  killed  at  least  eleven  people  whose  bodies  he  had 
burned  in  his  range  and  whose  property  he  had  kept 
for  himself.  A thrill  of  horror  passed  over  the  whole 
country  when  these  disclosures  were  made,  and  the 
Landru  case,  in  spite  of  the  innumerable  interests  that 
arose  after  the  Armistice,  Was  looked  forward  to  as  a 
unique  cause  cilbbre. 

But  more  than  two  years  were  to  elapse  before 
Landru  appeared  before  the  jury.  Horror  never  lasts 
through  two  years,  and  the  usual  process  is  that  in  time 
it  makes  room  for  merriment.  All  philosophers  have 
noticed  that  the  moment  death  ceases  to  be  majestic 
or  pitiable  it  is  apt  to  become  ridiculous,  as  man  gives 
himself  up  to  his  primitive  instinct  to  let  bygones  be 
bygones.  Besides,  Landru  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
placed  in  charge  of  an  ultra-conscientious  slow-going 
judge,  whose  very  name,  Bonin,  sounds  comical  and 
whose  proceedings  have  long  been  the  object  of  mild 
satire  from  interview-hunting  reporters.  Before  six 
months  were  over  the  Landru  case  had  become  an 
occasion  for  witticisms.  Now  it  happened  that  Landru 
too  had  the  national  taste  for  witticisms.  From  his 
first  introduction  to  the  judge  he  declared  his  innocence 
in  a tone  that  was  never  to  flag,  no  matter  what  the 
notebook  said  or  how  many  bones  were  unearthed  from 
the  garden  at  Gambais;  but  he  also  indulged  in  no  end 
of  polite  jokes  at  the  impossibility  of  proving  his  culp- 
ability. Week  after  week  during  more  than  two1  years 
Landru’ s funny  speeches  and  his  judge’s  sleepy  action 
were  recorded  in  the  newspapers  till  it  became  difficult 
to  believe  that  so  droll  a personage  could  be  connected 
with  the  tragic  disappearance  of  eleven  people. 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  that  the  Landru  case  fin- 
ally came  up  at  the  Versailles  Assizes.  From  the  very 
first  day  the  court  room  was  crowded  with  actors  and 
actresses  who  gradually  had  to1  make  more  and  more 
room  for  Society,  and  on  the  last  day  the  Chinese  Am- 
bassador and  two  Persian  princes  appearing  on  the 
scene  lent  it  a picturesque  note  recalling  eighteenth 
century  prints.  While  the  jury  were  deliberating— 
dinner  time — Society  tired  of  its  own  patience  in 
“ going  to  Landru,”  as  I heard  a bright  English  girl 
say,  and  satisfied  with  itself  for  having  done  its  duty, 
suddenly  had  the  illusion  that  the  Assizes  Room,  was  a 
replica  of  the  Treaty  Gallery,  half  a mile  away,  where 
there  had  been  a buffet.  Bejewelled  hands  displayed 
unexpected  picnics  in  every  available  corner. 

Conviviality  was  soon  so  noisy  that  a magistrate  had 
to  expostulate  vehemently  with  the  audience,  reminding 
them  that  when  the  door  opened  again  it  would  proba- 
bly be  to  let  a man  hear  his  condemnation  to  death. 

In  fact  Landru  was  condemned  to  death  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  jury,  but  acting  upon  a no  less 
unanimous  impulse  the  twelve  jurymen  immediately 
recommended  the  murderer  of  ten  women  and  a boy  to 
mercy,  and  to  their  names  the  sisters  of  two  of  the 
murdered  women  on  whose  request  the  whole  case  had 
been  initiated,  added  their  signatures.  This  is  the 


kind  of  justice  a jury  can  administer,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  there  is  so  much  antagonism  to  it,  or  that 
juries  themselves,  conscious  no  doubt  of  their  own 
weakness,  frequently  call  for  laws  destined  to  protect 
them  against  themselves. 

What  happened  in  the  present  case?  Landru 
evidently  killed  all  the  missing  people,  although  he 
denied  it  throughout  and  only  owned  to  hanging  the 
three  dogs  and  the  cat  of  one  of  the  missing  women — 
a calm  admission  which  in  my  opinion  showed  what  the 
man  could  do.  But  circumstantial  evidence  seldom 
produces  certitude  even  if  it  produces  certainty. 
Now  why  did  the  jury,  the  two  sisters  and 
a considerable  part  of  the  public  run  away 
at  once  from  their  own  certainty?  There  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  that  here  was  an  exceptional  instance  of 
personal  magnetism.  1 would  not  advise  any  English 
man  or  woman  to  read  Le  Matin,  whose  tone  would  be 
sure  to  produce  upon  them  the  effect  which  some  quota- 
tions from:  the  Daily  Chronicle  or  the  Observer  produce 
upon  French  people,  but  it  is  a pity  that  the  remarkable 
woman  writer  who  signs  herself  “ Colette  ” does  not 
contribute  to  another  daily.  Very  few  human  beings 
react  with  such  wonderful  rapidity  and  accuracy,  and 
fewer  can  express  their  reaction  with  the  same  infalli- 
bility. Day  after  day,  as  she  followed  the  case, 
“ Colette,”  who  never  showed  any  pity  for  Landru, 
showed  plainly  that  she  felt  his  power.  Clearly  this 
little  swindler,  who  may  be  the  greatest  murderer  ever 
tried,  had  the  capacity  to  banish  from  his  own  con- 
sciousness the  remembrance  of  awful  things  which  every 
word  in  the  evidence  incessantly  recalled;  while  every- 
body else  was  full  of  the  hideous  inward  representation, 
he  alone  was  full  of  the  intellectual  apprehension  that 
nothing  was  proven.  “ Colette  ” frequently  noticed 
terrible  flashes  from  what  the  same  English,  girl  I 
mentioned  above  called  the  deep  black  wells  of  his  eyes; 
but  they  were  extinguished  at  once  and  the  man  never 
swerved  from*  his  expert-like  attitude.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly the  most  polite  person  in  the  vast  hall,  and 
as  day  followed  day,  and  his  tiny  body  shrank  under 
the  pressure  of  unspeakable  nervous  tension,  he  re- 
mained supremely  attentive  to  the  case,  supremely  in- 
different to  the  crowd  and  yet  supremely  deferential  to 
individuals. 

Needless  to  say  how  such  a man  could  act  on  the 
sensibilities  of  sentimental  people  : an  American,  actress 
sent  him  a madeleine  for  his  tea  the  very  first  time  she 
saw  him  in  the  box,  and  another  woman  knelt  down 
while  his  sentence  was  being  read  out. 

Only  confession  would  have  made  Landru’s  case 
clear,  and  it  could  not  be  obtained  from  such  a man 
apart  from  torture  as  it  was'  applied  in  the  Middle  Ages 
or  as  I saw  it  applied,  with  great  success,  in  America  : 
they  call  it  grilling. 

IN  THE  WILDERNESS 
IV. 

Downing  Street,  10  December,  1921. 

SO  complete  is  the  revolution  in  our  constitutional 
practice  that  expenditure  may  now  be  imposed  on 
the  fiat  of  a Minister  which  places  it  beyond  the 
purview  of  Parliament.  It  is  a popular  fallacy — 
nowhere  more  popular  than  among  Ministers — that  the 
taxpayer  and  the  ratepayer  are  different  persons.  In 
practice,  of  course,  contributions  to  both  the  rates  and 
the  taxes  come  from  the  same  pockets  in  all  but  about 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  The  instinct  of  present 
legislation  is  to  bribe  the  local  authorities  to  carry  out 
activities  rendered  necessary  by  the  “ land  fit  for 
heroes  ” policy.  As  a result  neither  the  taxpayer  nor 
the  ratepaver  has  any  protection  whatever.  The  pro- 
portion to  be  borne  by  the  State  and  the  locality  respec- 
tively having  been  decided  upon,  the  quota  contributed 
by  the  national  exchequer  and  the  municipality  whirl 
round  after  one  another  in  a vicious  circle  of  expendi- 
ture for  ever  after.  But  the  subject  of  uncontrolled 
expenditure  in  the  municipalities  at  the  instigation  of 
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the  Government  Departments  concerned  is  too  vast  a 
subject  to  be  dealt  with  briefly.  I propose  to  inquire 
into  the  more  sinister  abuse  of  taxation,  at  the  whim  of 
Ministers,  without  any  reference  to  the  representatives 
of  the  people. 

Let  me  begin  with  a small  instance.  It  is  typical. 
Under  the  Census  Act,  1920,  a Minister  of  Health  may 
decree  that  a quinquennial  instead  of  a decennial  census 
shall  be  taken.  On  the  face  of  it  the  only  extraordinary 
aspect  of  the  provision  is  that  the  Minister  of  Health 
should,  on  his  own  initiative,  have  such  a power.  But 
such  small  matters  no  longer  provoke  the  criticism  of 
Parliament.  There  is,  however,  something  more  im 
plied  in  this  general  provision  which  representatives  ol 
the  people  might  be  excused  for  overlooking.  The 
taking  of  a census  involves,  of  course,  an  expenditure 
of  money.  But  the  taking  of  a quinquennial  instead  of 
a decennial  census  involves  the  expenditure  of  much 
more  than  twice  the  amount  of  money.  It  involves  the 
engagement  of  a permanent  staff.  Those  who  have  some 
intimacy  with  the  influences  behind  such  a Statute  know 
that  pressure  has  been  continuously  brought  on  the 
Minister  of  Health  by  those  interested  to  give  a per- 
manent status  to  the  officials  from  time  to  time  engaged 
on  the  preparation  of  the  census  figures.  The  Census 
Act,  1920,  represents  their  capture  of  the  first  set  of 
positions.  Their  advance  to  the  final  objective  is  now 
but  a matter  of  time.  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  wise 
to  number  the  people  more  frequently.  If  it  be  wise, 
then  no  one  can  complain  about  the  employment  of  a 
staff  for  the  purpose.  What  is  not  only  unwise,  but 
dishonest,  is  to  achieve  this  end  by  indirect  and  con- 
cealed methods.  Instead  of  presenting  a fairly  simple 
issue  straightforwardly  to  Parliament  and  the  people, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  throw  dust  in  their  eyes. 
Not  less  than  half  a million  pounds  would  be  added  to 
the  cost  of  the  Department  by  the  exercise  of  the 
Minister’s  right  in  this  direction. 

Such  indeed  are  the  results  of  the  introduction  into 
this  country  of  generalised  legislation.  Let  me  now 
give  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  responsi- 
bility of  Parliament  has  been  more  seriously  invaded. 
A prerogative  of  the  Executive  has  always  been  the 
treaty -making  power.  No  constitutionalist  has  ever 
questioned  the  competence  of  the  King  to  conclude 
arrangements  wth  foreign  powers.  But  even  with  so 
large  a measure  of  unquestioned  authority  our  present 
Executive  has  not  been  content.  It  has  exceeded  the 
generous  limits  which  even  the  employment  of  this 
ancient  constitutional  prerogative  assured.  To  such  a 
degree,  indeed,  has  it  emancipated  itself  from  the 
customary  practice  that  we  have  now  the  spectacle  not 
only  of  a treaty  concluded  under  the  prerogative  and 
imposing  heavy  military  obligations  on  the  King’s  sub- 
jects, but  of  a vast  public  expenditure  being  incurred 
under  the  protection  of  the  treaty-making  right  and 
authorised  by  the  Cabinet  without  the  possibility  of  any 
effective  criticism  by  Parliament.  The  mandate  for 
Mesopotamia,  to  which  I particularly  refer,  has  involved 
this  country  in  an  annual  expenditure  of  approximately 
^30,000,000.  Parliament,  quite  excusably,  had  not  a 
word  to  say  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace  itself,  but,  quite 
inexcusably,  it  was  never  consulted  as  to  the  mandates 
which  lay  in  embryo  within  it.  As  the  treatment  of  the 
mandates  may  well  provide  a Constitutional  precedent 
of  no  mean  importance  I would  like  to  remind  the 
reader  of  the  way  in  which  they  were  dealt  with  in 
Parliament.  For  some  months  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year  individual  Members  of  Parliament  pressed  for  a 
discussion  of  this  question.  They  could  obtain  no  satis- 
factory statement  from  any  Minister.  The  House  of 
Lords,  being  less  servile  than  the  Commons,  debated  a 
motion  introduced  by  Lord  Islington,  and  the  speech 
delivered  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs — 
Lord  Curzon — on  that  occasion  surpasses,  in  its  auto- 
cratic tone  and  in  its  contempt  for  the  representatives 


of  the  people,  the  most  overweening  utterance  that  can 
be  found  in  the  whole  annals  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 
Kings. 

“ When  you  ask  me,”  said  Lord  Curzon,  “ whether 
it  (the  mandate)  will  go  through  Committee  in  Parlia- 
ment, I do  not  think  it  will  and  I do  not  think  it  ought. 
I think  Parliament  will  be  asked  to  give  a general 
expression  of  opinion  about  it.”  A general  expression 
of  opinion  about  an  expenditure  of  ^40,000,000  ! But 
Lord  Curzon  continued  to  develop  an  even  more  inex- 
plicable constitutional  diagnosis.  “ Viewing  it  as  prac- 
tical men,”  he  actually  said,  “ who  knew  Parliamentary 
procedure,  would  it  really  have  been  a possible  thing  to 
have  a sort  of  Committee  discussion  on  these  mandates 
in  advance,  with  amendments  moved  on  this  and  that 
point  and  something  emerging  at  the  end  which  might 
not  be  the  view  of  the  Government  at  all  but  which 
might  be  the  result  of  Parliamentary  divisions,  of  the 
play  of  political  parties,  and  of  this  or  that  independent 
consideration?”  Apparently  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
have  yet  to  learn  that  the  government  of  this  country 
is  not  carried  on  by  any  other  means.  It  only  remains 
for  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  realise  that  if 
we  have  spent  five  centuries  in  capturing  from  Kings 
their  executive  authority,  the  evils  of  that  executive 
authority  are  not  diminished  because  they  are  merely 
exercised  by  other  hands.  Nor  is  insolence  in  any, 
degree  more  acceptable  by  the  people  of  these  islands 
because  it  comes  from  the  mouths  of  their  own  repre- 
sentatives rather  than  from  the  lips  of  divinely-appointed 
Kings. 

The  Man  with  a Lamp. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

‘ HEARTBREAK  HOUSE  ’ 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 
SIR, — After  the  failure  of  ‘ Heartbreak  House  ’ to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  box-office,  it  was  a fore- 
gone conclusion  that  the  public  would  be  requested  to 
“ hold  out  its  hand  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Fagan  has  re- 

lieved. his  feelings  by  asserting  that  there  are  not 
enough  intelligent  people  in  London  to  support  a serious 
drama,  or  something  to  that  effect.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  American  writer  has  informed  us  that  the  drama  in 
America  has  become  so  “ educational  ” in  its  character, 
that  it  is  in  danger  of  losing  its  value  as  a recreation. 
On  the  accuracy  of  that  statement  I offer  no  opinion; 
but  as  one  of  the  culprits  who  failed  to  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance at  Sloane  Square,  I wish  that  some  champion 
of  the  educational  drama  would  tell  us  exactly  what  we 
are  supposed  to  learn  from  it,  for  it  is  entirely  beyond 
my  power  to  guess.  Is  it  suggested  that  anyone  goes 
to  the  theatre  in  order  to  obtain  light  on  philosophy, 
economics,  sociology,  politics,  eugenics,  or  any  of  the 
other  subjects  in  which  the  serious  drama  dabbles  with 
such  delightful  irresponsibility'?  If  he  has  any  ambi- 
tion in  that  direction,  is  he  not  more  likely  to  consult 
authorities  who  treat  of  those  subjects  on  their  merits, 
and  not  as  the  raw  material  of  art?  A study  of  the 
drama  is,  no  doubt,  part  of  a liberal  education;  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  they  are  synonymous  or  co-exten- 
sive  terms.  When  the  dramatist  forsakes  his  calling 
as  an  artist  to  assume  the  role  of  a universal  provider 
of  wisdom,  he  becomes  a danger  to  the  community, 
because  his  emotional  intellect  is  hopelessly  handi- 
capped in  any  branch  of  practical  thought.  The  danger 
is  increased  by  the  fact  that  language  happens  to  be 
both  a medium  of  art  and  an  instrument  of  logical 
thought,  and  that  the  average  man  is  quite  incapable 
of  appreciating  the  difference  between  them.  The  test 
of  thought  in  the  theatre  is  the  amount  of  emotion, 
grave  or  gay,  that  it  is  capable  of  exciting;  and  judged 
by  that  standard,  Mr.  Shaw’s  epigrams  and  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy’s ingeniously  contrived  situations  cover  a multi- 
tude of  logical  sins.  In  the  theatre  facts  and  logic  do 
not  stand  a dog’s  chance  against  rhetoric.  A fact  to 
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Mr.  Shaw  is  something-  to  be  used  if  it  is  convenient, 
and  to  be  faked  if  it  is  not — to  be  faked,  of  course,  quite 
innocently  and  unconsciously  in  the  sacred  cause  of  art 
\s  for  Mr.  Galsworthy,  he  evidently  wants  to  teach  us 
something-;  but  he  would  probably  be  puzzled  himself 
to  say  what  it  is.  I submit,  therefore,  that  all  this  talk 
ibout  an  educational  drama  is  mere  twaddle  that  only 
imposes  on  people  who  are  too  lazy  to  educate  therm 
selves.  I sincerely  sympathise  with  Mr.  Fagan  in  any 
loss  that  he  has  sustained  through  the  production  of 
‘ Heartbreak  House  but  his  lack  of  judgment,  or 
artistic  zeal,  does  not  entitle  him  to  indulge  in  asper- 
sions on  the  intelligence  of  the  community.  The 
majority  of  intelligent  people  probably  differ  heartily 
from  Mr.  Shaw’s  views  on  things  in  general;  and  there 
is  no  sort  of  reason  why  they  should  go’  out  of  their 
way  to  listen  to  him.  Moreover,  a large  proportion  of 
them  are  not  theatre-goers,  having  found  other  and 
more  satisfying  methods  of  passing  their  spare  time. 

Yours  etc., 

Lawrence  Taylor 

Constitutional  Club. 


IRELAND 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR,— Apparently  Mr.  J.  W.  Poynter  regards  the 
Union  as  the  general  fons  et  origo  of  Ireland’s  ills,  real 
and  imaginary.  By  dint  of  constant  repetition  this 
naive  hypothesis  is  assumed  as  an  “ unanswerable 
fact.”  “ The  Union,”  we  are  told,  “ subjected  the 
Irish  economic  system  to  a Parliament  representing 
interests  different  from,  and  in  many  ways  opposed  to, 
Ireland’s,  and  the  result  has  been  semi-depopulation.” 
Naturally  the  interests  of  all  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom are  not  identical.  Nor  are  those  of  all  parts  of 
Ireland  : why  then  subject  industrial  Belfast  to  a 
Dublin  “ Parliament  representing  interests  different 
from,  and  in  many  ways  opposed  to,”  hers?  Ihe 
agrarian  life  of  South  Ireland  is  fundamentally  one 
with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Kingdom;  Ulster’s  indus- 
trial activity  finds  its  counterpart  in  that  of  Lancashire. 
Union  in  a common  polity  has  enabled  North  and  South 
to  attain  the  economic  structure  they  respectively 
require.  Local  government  gives  Irish  people  pr  .- 
cisely  the  same  control  over  their  own  affairs  as  .3 
possessed  by  their  fellow-subjects  on  this  side  St. 
George’s  Channel.  Moreover,  they  are  amply  repre- 
sented in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  which  devotes  a 
large  proportion  of  its  energies  to  the  formulation  of 
special  statutes  applicable  exclusively  to  Irish  con- 
ditions. Apropos  of  the  fluctuations  of  Iirsh  popula- 
tion, the  Registrar-General  announces  a substantial 
increase  in  his  Annual  Report  just  issued  (28th  Nov.). 
The  rural  exodus  is  an  unpleasant  feature  of  modern 
life  by  no  means  confined  to  Ireland  ( vide  B.O.A. 
Report  on  the  Decline  in  the  Agricultural  Population 
of  Great  Britain). 

Acting*  on  the  principle  of  beneficia  obtyuduntuY,  Mr. 
Poynter  refuses  to  be  “ impressed  by  ameliorative 
measures  rendered  possible  only  by  the  advantage  of 
Imperial  credit  which  Ireland  enjoys  under  the  Union. 
The  Land  Acts  . . . simply  restored  to  the.  Irish 
lands  of  which  they  had  been  robbed.”  A facile  ex- 
planation, but  one  which  would  satisfy  no  serious 
student  of  Irish  affairs.  Is  it  suggested  that  Irish- 
Americans  and  Irish-Australians,  who  occupy  terri- 
tories from  which  the  aboriginal  owners  have  been 
evicted,  are  ipso  facto  “ robbers  ” ? Of  course  land 
has  changed  hands  in  Ireland,  as  elsewhere.  To  begin 
with,  the  Firbolgs,  according  to  the  Four  Masters, 
were  dispossessed  and  despoiled  by  the  Milesians.  The 
Irish  branch  of  the  British  race  is  an  amalgam  in  which 
Anglo-Norman  blood  forms  an  important  constituent. 
The  ethics  of  the  plantations  initiated  by  Queen  Mary 
are  inseparable  from  the  general  ethics  of  colonisation 
and  conquest.  Much  of  the  land  when  originally 


granted  was  waste.  Bogs  were  reclaimed,  and  the 
area  so  gained  reduced  to  cultivation;  poverty  gave 
place  to  prosperity.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  colonisa- 
tion scheme  has  been  more  abundantly  justified,  both 
by  antecedent  conditions  and  by  results. 

Yours  etc., 

Stephen  de  Leigh 

The  Woodlands,  Hale  End,  Essex. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, Mr.  J.  W.  Poynter  cannot  really  be  so  dense 

as  he  would  have  us  believe.  One  who  sets  out  to 
cite  penal  statutes  should  know  better  than  to  quote 
the  words  that  seem  to  suit  his  case  and  to  slur  over 
or  omit  those  that  destroy  it.  The  deception  is  so 
e sily  exposed  ! 

Mr.  Poynter  takes  two  passages  from  the  statute, 
quotes  them  inaccurately,  reverses  the  order  in  which 
the  offences  are  described,  omits  the  context  that 
governs  the  whole,  and  then  triumphantly  and  breath- 
lessly claims  that  he  has  proved  his  case.  He  omits 
altogether  the  gist  of  the  statute — the  provision  declar- 
ing it  felony  to  “ compass,  imagine,  invent,  devise, 
or  intend,”  to  deprive  or  depose  the  King  “ from  the 
style,  honour,  or  royal  name  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
the  United  Kingdom.”  That  would  not  suit  his  book, 
for  that  is  the  treason  of  his  Sinn  Fein  friends,  not 
of  the  Ulster  Covenanters.  There  is  nothing  about 
11  arming  forces  ” in  the  Act,  as  he  pietends  . the 
offence  is  to  “ levy  war  ” against  the  King  11  in  order 
by  force  or  constraint  ” to  compel  him  to  change  his 
measures  or  counsels.  The  same  protection  is  next 
extended  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Now  what  have  the  Sinn  Feiners  and  Physical  Force 
Nationalists  been  doing  all  these  years  but  ” inventing 
and  devising  ” means  to  deprive  the  King  of  the  Crown 
of  Ireland  and  to  force  Parliament  to  alter  its 
“ measures  or  counsels  ” by  breaking  up  the  United 
Kingdom  and  granting  separation  to  Ireland?  And 
what  was  the  offence  of  the  Ulster  Covenanters  ? that 
they  organised  and  armed  to  thwart  this  treasonable 
procedure  and  to  prevent  King,  Lords  and  Commons 
(all  of  whom,  in  the  preamble  to.  every  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment are  cited  as  essential  parties  to  the  validity  of 
the  Act)  from  being  overawed  by  outside  pressure. 
Perhaps  it  has  by  this  time  dawned  upon  Mr.  Poynter 
that  while  it  is  treasonable  to  wage  war  against  the 
King,  it  is  not  treasonable  to  arm;  in  order  to  protect 
him  from  intimidation. 

It  was  when  confronted  with  the  same  muddle- 
headed  incapacity  to  understand  plain  words  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  retorted,  “ some  would  have  us 
believe  that  it  is  unconstitutional  to  try  to  defend  the 
Constitution.  ” 

Yours  etc., 

The  Temple.  F. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 
SIR, — Mr.  Poynter  returns  to  the  charge  he  made  in 
your  issue  of  the  12th  of  November.  He  appears  to 
derive  peculiar  pleasure  from  accusing  Ulster  of  an 
offence  which  at  the  time  was  approved  by  the  majority 
in  this  country,  and  has  since  been  condoned  by  many 
more.  His  comparison  of  Ulster  with  Sinn  Fein  is  as 
if  one  should  pillory  John  Hampden  beside  a murderer 
and  some  Dogberry  should  proclaim’  “ Here  be  two 
scurvy  Knaves.  One  as  bad  as  the  other.  Both  have 
offended  against  the  Majesty  of  the  Law!  ” After  all 
the  liberties  we  are  all  so  proud  of  were  largely  won  by 
opposition  to  the  lawgivers.  What  about  our  Revolu- 
tion, which  many  call  glorious  ? It  may  be  a shock  to 
Mr.  Poynter  to  learn  that  blood  is  as  hot  to-day  in 
Ulster  as  it  then  was  in  England. 

Yours  etc., 

R.  H.  Moore 

Cheltenham. 
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ASTROLOGY 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR, — Mr.  Golding-  appears  to  believe  that  Voltaire 
gave  the  coup  de  grdce  to  astrology.  It  is  curious  how 
widespread  the  delusion  is  among  otherwise  educated 
people  that  astrology  is  an  “ exploded  superstition  1” 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  are  studying  it  to-day 
both  here  and  in  the  United  States.  I myself  know 
at  least  six  to  eight  doctors  who  are  students  (one,  a 
surgeon,  alas  ! was  killed  in  the  war)  and  a Scottish 
engineer,  a big  man  in  his  profession.  I do  not  know 
the  writer,  but  I can  recommend  to  inquirers  an  admir- 
able little  manual  by  an  engineer,  H.  T.  Waite,  who  ex- 
plains what  converted  him  from  a Saul  to  a Paul. 

Astrology  is  too  vast  a subject  to'  discuss  in  a letter. 
It  is  the  oldest  and  most  aristocratic  intellectually  of  the 
sciences.  Practically  all  the  ancients  believed  in  it, 
including  Aristotle,  “the  master  of  those  who  know,” 
and  Ptolemy  whose  Tetrabiblos  is  still  the  classic  of  the 
science.  All  the  great  astronomers  were  astrologers; 
two  of  the  greatest,  Kepler  and  Brahd,  were  enthusiastic 
believers,  and  wrote  copiously  on  the  subject.  Album- 
azar  predicted  the  French  Revolution  in  its  year  (1789) 
nearly  a thousand  years  before  in  De  Magnis  Conjun- 
ctionibus.  Brahe  predicted  by  the  position  of  a new 
star  in  the  Zodiac  that  a warrior  king  would  be  born  in 
Finland  who  would  lay  waste  Germany  and  vanish  in 
1632.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  then  unborn,  fulfilled  this 
prophecy  to  the  letter  ! Halley  predicted  years  before 
the  event  the  English  Revolution  in  1688.  Swift  in  the 
famous  Bickerstaff  pamphlet  tells  us  that  this  prediction, 
which  he  copied  out  before  the  event,  set  him  to  study- 
ing the  science,  and  that  he  had  had  no  cause  to  regret 
the  time  thus  spent.  How  many  educated  people  know 
that  Swift  was  an  astrologer?  The  poets  of  course  are 
natural  believers,  witness  Dante,  Milton  and  Goethe. 
Here  in  England,  Chaucer,  Dryden  whose  horoscope  is 
among  the  Ashmole  MSS  in  the  Bodleian.  William 
Barnes,  the  Dorset  poet,  and  a famous  living  poet  whom 
I have  the  honour  of  knowing,  are  also  astrologers.  I 
have  read  that  Lord  Chief  Justice  Russell  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hugguns,  P.R.S.  and  Astronomer  Royal,  were  also 
students.  In  conclusion  let  me  recommend  to  Mr. 
Golding  and  all  like  him  who  condemn  what  they  have 
evidently  not  studied,  a profound  saying  of  Liebnitz 
(another  believer)  that  men  are  usually  right  in  what 
they  affirm  but  often  wrong  in  what  they  deny. 

Yours  etc., 

Hamilton  Minchin 

22,  Caversham  Road,  N.W. 5. 


LARK  HAWKING 


appeal.  The  Angels  of  Mons  have  been  decried.  Not 
so  God’s  skylarks.  . 

There  is  a horrible  cynicism  in  this  account  of  man’s 
destructiveness  in  play. 

The  country  where  she  was  down  was  as  nearly  perfect  as 
possible.  There  was  no  oover,  and  every  lark  had  to  use  its 
wings  if  it  meant  to  escape. 

Perfect  country  indeed,  until  robbed  of  its  feathered 
inhabitants ! Then  for  sheer  inhumanity  take  this  . 

The  twenty-one  larks  left  in  the  air  make  a sad  blot  on  the 
score-sheet.  They  force  one  to  the  conclusion  that  however 
good  the  hawk  may  have  been — and  I doubt  whether  a more 
brilliant  flier  has  ever  been  trained— yet  somewhere  in  her 
composition  there  was  an  element  of  cunning,  or  laziness,  or 
caprice,  which  made  her  give  up  a hard  flight  for  no  appaient 
reason,  and  so  prevented  her  name  being  handed  down  to 
posterity  with  those  of  Eva,  Queen,  and  other  famous  merlins. 

Can  it  be  that  the  hawk’s  laziness  was  a shred  of 
pity  astray  in  the  blue,  a streak  of  sportsmanship 
denied  her  trainer? 

Yours  etc., 

C.  Gustave  Agate 
John  Dalton  Street,  Manchester. 


A SURVIVOR  OF  KING  JAMES’S  MULBERRY 
GARDEN 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, That  a tree  which  has  entered  its  fourth 

century  of  life  should  still  be  flourishing  in  the  heart 
of  the  West  End  of  London  is  an  interesting  fact, 
apart  from  its  historical  associations. 

King  James  the  First,  anxious  to  promote  silk  pro- 
duction in  the  Metropolis,  planted  young  mulberry 
trees  from  abroad  over  an  area  of  nearly  five  acres 
where  Buckingham  Palace  now  stands,  and  the  Mul- 
berry Garden,  if  it  did  not  fulfil  royal  hopes,  provided 
a place  of  public  amusement,  to  which  the  people, 
including  Dryden,  the  poet  laureate,  resorted,  to  eat 
tarts  and  otherwise  regale  themselves.  A mansion 
erected  near  by  was  called  Tart  Hall,  apparently  from 
the  local  associations  referred  to,  and  from  this  man- 
sion many  works  of  art  found  their  way  into  Horace 
Walpole’s  collection  at  Strawberry  Hill,  as  is  set  out 
in  the  sale  catalogue  of  1842.  Brigadier-General  Sir 
Douglas  Dawson,  State  Chamberlain,  has  just 
favoured  me  with  a letter,  in  which  he  makes  the  inter- 
esting statement  that  in  the  garden  of  Buckingham 
Palace  there  is  a venerable  mulberry  tree  which  bears 
a label  to  the  effect  that  it  was  “ planted  in  1609, 
when  the  old  Mulberry  Garden  was  formed  by 
Tames  I.” 

Yours,  etc., 

101,  Piccadilly.  J-  Landfear  Lucas 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, I recently  saw,  in  a news-sheet,  the  headline 

“ Lark  Hawking.”  The  revelation  came  as  a severe 
shock,  as  it  must  to  all  lovers  of  Nature.  I take  it 
that  the  writer  of  the  article  is  country-bred,  and 
trustee  of  some  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface  and  hus- 
bander  of  its  produce.  Those  most  nearly  concerned 
with  the  stubborn  labour  of  the  soil  find  it  easy  to  take 
luxuriant  revenge  in  toll  of  its  offspring.  It  is  to  be 
held  that  town-dwellers  possess  a quality  of  reverence 
for  Nature  not  shared  by  dwellers  in  the  country,  to 
whom  all  Nature’s  manifestations  come  alike,  staled 
by  custom.  For  these  the  natural  beauty  of  wild 
things  is  partly  obscured  by  material  considerations  of 
utility.  Whereas  the  town-dweller,  holding  aloof  from 
Nature,  has  kept  fresh  his  sense  of  the  sanctity  of 
beautiful  things.  There  is  for  me  a halo  round  each 
and  every  skylark.  I am  not  moved  by  arguments  as 
to  the  quality  of  larks  as  quarry,  or  as  to  their  hostility 
to  crops.  Nor  will  these  arguments  appeal  to  any 
who  saw  them  fluttering  above  the  guns  in  France. 
There  they  were  a symbol  of  happy  life  rising  clean 
and  unscathed  from;  the  horror  of  war.  No  other 
symbol  could  have  made  such  intimate  and  universal 


THE  “ UNCONSCIOUS  ” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR, Mr.  MacColl’s  remarks  in  last  Saturday’s 

•tide — excellent  as  jibe  and  good  as  literature-  about 
y alleged  theories  on  what  he  calls  the  “ uncon- 
:ious  ” (no  Mole,  friend  Dugald  MacColl,  but  mutter- 
g Titan  rather)  in  point  and  grasp  of  the  future 
ssemble  the  comment  in  the  Times  on  the  first  lecture 
[ven  by  the  inventor  of  illumination  by  gas  “ . ... 
ere  is"  a fool  that  thinks  to  light  the  Town  with 
noke  ! ” My  friend  does  not  realise  the  immense 
ifference  between  those  bom  in  the  eighties  and  those 
1 the  nineties  and  I now  fear  the  Old  Mole  has  blinded, 
im  and  his  friends  beyond  all  cure. 

Yours  etc., 


AtunKn  Thornton 


< twenty  years  IN  ROUMANIA  ’ 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 
SIR — I thank  you  reviewer  very  sincerely  for  his 
notice ’of  my  book  ‘Twenty  Years  in  Roumama,  and 
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cry  him  mercy  for  the  atrocious  but  palpable  error  on 
page  253  for  which  I acknowledge  I cannot  hold  my 
typist  solely  responsible,  though  she  did  render 
“ 599, ooo  ” as  “ five  millions.  ” The  number  of  Rou- 
manians in  the  Zinoh  Valley,  the  Western  Banat  and 
Macedonia  is,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  537,000. 

Yours  etc., 

Maude  Parkinson 

Leytonstone,  E.11. 


CEZANNE 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — Mr.  MacColl  points  out  that  I misquoted  one 
of  his  phrases  in  my  letter  concerning  his  article  on 
Cezanne.  The  slip  was  of  course  unintentional,  and 
1 beg  to  express  my  regret  for  it. 

Yours  etc., 

R.  R.  Tatlock 

19,  Taviton  Street,  W.C.2. 


“ LEIPZIG  ” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — In  your  issue  of  3rd  December  you  refer  to 
my  recent  book  on  ‘ The  Leipzig  Trials  ’ as  ‘ The 
Leipsic  Trials.’  The  spelling  of  foreign  place-names 
is  often  difficult,  but  may  I point  out  that,  while  you 
are  in  agreement  with  most  of  our  newspapers  and 
with  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  I have  the  authority 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  which  not  long 
ago  appointed  a Committee  to  investigate  the  proper 
spelling  in  English  of  foreign  place-names.  That 
Committee  specially  ruled  out  ‘ Leipsic  ’ in  favour  of 
‘ Leipzig.’ 

Yours  etc., 

Claud  Mullins 

Temple,  E.C. 

[We  agree  with  our  correspondent,  and  regret  that 
in  this  instanoe  we  should  have  seemed  to  countenance 
the  use  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  but  printers’ 
readers  have  the  defects  of  their  invaluable  qualities. — 
Ed.  S.R.] 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  BLIND  GIRLS 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — Recently  you  were  so  good  as  to  notice  in 
your  columns  the  establishment  of  a College  for  the 
Higher  Education  of  Blind  Girls  at  Chorley  Wood — 
the  only  establishment  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  I am 
now  seeking  your  generous  aid  in  making  known  to 
your  readers  an  idea  in  connection  with  the  College 
which  will,  I trust,  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  some 
of  them.  There  are  blind  girls  in  every  way  needing 
and  deserving  all  that  the  College  can  do  towards 
making  them  useful  members  of  society,  but  whose 
parents  are  not  able  to  afford  the  very  moderate  fees 
which  are  necessary  to  keep  it  in  existence.  For  these 
children  I want  to  find  Fairy  Godfathers  or  Godmothers 
who  will  either  provide  a sufficient  annual  sum  to  pay 
the  educational  charges,  or  will  subscribe  towards  a 
Scholarship  Fund.  Full  particulars  would  of  course 
be  given  of  cases  for  which  help  of  this  kind  is  needed, 
and  we  have  some  at  the  moment  which  would,  I am 
sure,  touch  any  heart.  Full  details  of  the  College  will 
also  be  furnished  gladly. 

Let  me  beg  any  of  your  readers  who  would  like  to 
feel  that  they  are  effecting  as  great  a betterment  in  a 
young  life  as,  I make  bold  to  say,  it  is  possible  to 
effect,  to  communicate  with  me,  care  of  the  Secretary, 
The  Cedars,  Chorley  Wood,  Herts.  The  Godchildren, 
sweet  pathetic  little  maids,  are  waiting.  Surely  God- 
parents must  be  waiting,  too,  for  protegees  like  these  ! 

Yours  . etc., 

Arthur  Pearson, 

President 

N'rf-ional  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
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THE  LATE  LORD  RIPON 

Life  of  the  First  Marquess  of  Ripon,  K.G.,  P.C.,  &c.  } 

Murray.  By  Lucien  Wolf.  42s.  net. 

THE  late  Lord  Ripon  was  an  honest,  reasonably 
consistent  and  capable  politician,  an  amiable  and 
friendly  man.  It  may  be  doubted  if  even  the  first  two 
qualities  are  rare  enough  to  make  two  volumes  with 
800  pages  or  so  of  printed  matter  devoted  to  his  career 
an  obvious  necessity,  but  some  biographical  memorial 
to  him  was  clearly  desirable  and  we  will  not  grudge 
him  or  his  biographer  its  perhaps  superfluous  bulk.  Re- 
garding it  in  perspective  we  think  that  five  points 
emerge  of  superior  interest.  They  are  first  the  circum- 
stances of  his  birth;  second,  his  youthful  dabbling  in 
Christian  Socialism  and  his  friendship  with  Tom 
Hughes,  Charles  Kingsley  and  Maurice;  third  his  mis- 
sion to  America  after  the  Civil  War;  fourth,  his  con- 
version to  Rome;  fifth,  his  Viceroyalty  in  India.  Of 
these  the  reader  not  specially  interested  in  politics  will 
probably  find  that  the  first  two  yield  him  the  most  en- 
tertainment. Lord  Ripon’ s birth  was  remarkable  in 
that  he  was  born  in  Downing  Street,  son  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  day.  That  was  an  augury  for  a 
political  life  but  not,  unfortunately,  for  a glorious  one, 
for  his  father  was  only  poor  Lord  Goderich,  feeblest 
and  briefest  of  all  Prime  Ministers  and  remembered,  as 
Lord  Crewe  has  reminded  us,  only  by  an  epigram  at  his 
expense.  The  boy  was  brought  up  privately — we  are 
not  told  why — but  was  an  exceptional  instance  in  favour 
of  that  course,  for  he  escaped  the  evils  usually  attributed 
to  it : we  find  him,  in  early  manhood  the  engaging,  soci- 
able and  friendly  being  he  remained.  These  qualities 
are  shown  in  the  early  friendships  referred  to  above, 
to  which  he  was  attracted  by  his,  apparently  natural, 
reforming  and  levelling  tendencies.  He  joined  fully  in 
the  jolly  and  rather  boisterous  camaraderie  of  Hughes 
and  the  others  and  was  naturally  put  out  when  Kings- 
ley, oddly  enough,  persisted  in  using  his  title.  He 
duly  wrote  a Christian  Socialist  pamphlet,  ‘The  Duty  of 
the  Age  ’ (no  less  !)  which  went  too  far  for  Maurice  and 
seems  to  have  been  discreetly  suppressed.  He  seriously 
believed  that  his  descent  from,  Cromwell  on  his  father’s 
and  Hampden  on  his  mother’s  side  impelled  him  to 
these  courses.  In  fact  the  whole  thing  was  youthful 
and  amusing,  but  for  all  that  it  was  sincere,  and  how- 
ever modified  his  attitude  became  in  later  life,  he  was 
consistent  in  the  Radicalism  which  he  identified  (though 
the  Saturday  Review  does  not)  with  human  progress 
towards  happiness.  And  so  into  Parliament  and  offi- 
cial employment,  notably  at  the  War  Office  with  Sidney 
Herbert,  where  his  zeal  for  reform  brought  him  some 
characteristic  letters  from  Florence  Nightingale.  And 
so  to  America  over  the  Alabama  trouble.  Mr.  Wolf 
seems  to  think  this,  the  most  important  of  his  political 
services  and  perhaps  it  was.  The  situation  was  delicate 
and  difficult  in  the  extreme  and  at  any  rate  the  object 
of  amity  was  attained.  He  was  rewarded  with  a mar- 
quisate. 

His  conversion  to  Rome  in  1874  caused  an  amount 
of  hubbub  which  it  is  curious  to  read  of  in  these  days. 
Mr.  Gladstone  fiercely  denounced  such  conversions; 
Lord  Ripon  replied  with  spirit  and  drew  from'  his  friend 
a long  letter  of  characteristic  subtlety  of  which  the 
point  is  extremely  obscure,  but  which  satisfied  its  good- 
humoured  recipient.  Mr.  Wolf  who  is,  as  he  tells  us, 
affiliated  to  another  religion,  wisely  refrains  from  trac- 
ing the  mental  and  spiritual  processes  which  led  to  the 
conversion  : an  appendix  on  it  was  contributed  by  the 
late  Father  Bowden.  Lord  Ripon  held  strongly  to  his 
religion  and  it  was  not  known  before  to  the  public  that 
his  resignation  in  1908  was  due  to  the  interference  of 
the  Government  with  the  Eucharist  Procession  in  West- 
minster. His  religion  was  no  bar  to  his  appointment 
as  Viceroy  of  India  in  1880.  That  stands  out,  of 
course,  as  a great  fact  in  his  life.  But  one  rather 
. doubts  in  reading  this  biography  how  far  his  was  the 
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initiative  in  the  events  which  made  his  Viceroyalty  re- 
markable, and  how  far  he  was  only  the  figure  head. 
He  was  Viceroy  when  Lord  Roberts  marched  to  Kanda- 
har and  some  of  the  credit  for  that  enterprise  was  re- 
flected on  him.  He  was  Viceroy  when  the  Ilbert  Bill 
was  introduced,  and  some — very  much,  indeed — of  the 
fuiy  caused  by  that  measure  was  also  reflected  on  him  : 
it  is  significant  that  the  outburst  took  him  by  surprise. 
His  record  after  his  return  is  simple  enough.  He  was 
whole-hearted  for  Home  Rule,  thereby  almost  quarrel- 
ling with  his  old  friend  Tom  Hughes;  he  steadily  ad- 
hered to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  after  him  to  Sir  H.  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman. He  was  a consistent  player  for  his 
side,  in  fine,  and  his  position  and  honourable  career 
made  him;  important  to  it.  There  are  some  letters, 
now  first  published,  which  illustrate  the  extreme  bitter- 
ness of  the  Rosebery-Harcourt  rivalry.  That  after  all 
was  common  knowledge  without  them,  but  they  will 
afford  some  agreeable  chuckling  to  many  an  old  Tory. 

Lord  Ripon’s  was  a full  and  happy  life,  comforted 
almost  to  the  end  by  the  enthusiasm  and  understanding 
support  of  his  wife,  a lady  universally  beloved.  And  it 
is  worth  a memorial,  for  if  it  lacked  excitement  (for 
the  reader)  or  very  great  distinction,  it  was  the  life  of 
a vigorous,  capable  and  honest  Englishman. 


DIPLOMATIC  REMINISCENCES 
Ten  Years  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  By  Baron  von 
Eckardstein.  Butterworth.  21s.  net. 

FEW  of  those  who  knew  Baron  von  Eckardstein 
when  he  left  England  in  1914  can  have  imagined 
that,  behind  the  exterior  of  a heavy,  good-natured 
gourmand,  lay  a power  of  observation,  tact  and  com- 
monsense  which  makes  these  memoirs,  so  ably  edited 
and  translated  by  Professor  Young,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  books  of  the  day.  Official  records  are 
notoriously  untrustworthy,  and  many  of  those  in  the 
volume  before  us  are  eloquent  of  the  dishonesty  and 
trickery  of  secret  diplomacy.  We  cease  to  wonder  at 
the  tearing  up  of  a scrap  of  paper,  so  clearly  are  these 
scraps  meant  to  be  torn  up  at  will;  are  indeed,  in  many 
cases,  already  torn  and  mutilated  before  delivery. 
“ Thousands  of  pounds  wasted  yearly  ” might  well 
have  been  the  motto  of  the  pre-war  chanceries  of 
Europe. 

On  at  least  four  occasions,  from  1895  to  1901,  we 
were  within  measurable  distance  of  an  alliance  with 
Germany.  Lord  Salisbury,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  Lord  Lansdowne  were  not 
averse  from  it,  and  Count  Hatzfeldt  and  Eckardstein 
worked  for  it  with  might  and  main.  It  would  be  a 
fascinating  though  futile  speculation  to  picture  how, 
had  they  been  successful,  the  history  of  the  world 
would  have  changed.  The  vacillating  evil  genius  of 
the  pieoe  is  the  Kaiser,  and  the  villain  is  that  sinister 
and  mysterious  personality  Fritz  von  Holstein.  In 
striking  contrast  stands  King  Edward,  the  true  hero 
of  the  book,  always  good  humoured,  steadily  consist- 
ent, never  allowing  his  personal  feelings  to  interfere 
with  his  country’s  good.  How  sorely  these  qualities 
were  tried  by  his  mercurial  nephew  is  a constantly 
recurring  theme. 

The  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  the  memoirs 
are  so  full  of  good  matter  that  it  is  difficult  to  make 
a selection,  but  we  may  note  as  instances  of  German 
mentality  the  opinion  of  the  author,  who  knew  England 
as  well  as  any  of  his  countrymen,  that  “ while  the 
spirit  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  still  lives  in  the  British 
people,  that  of  Gladstone  is  already  forgotten,”  and 
the  remark  of  Count  Munster  when  German  Ambas- 
sador in  Paris,  that  " In  a few  years  Alsace-Lorraine 
will  be  as  good  as  forgotten.”  Curious,  too,  in  the 
light  of  recent  events  is  the  suggestion  that  Heligo- 
land was  a bad  bargain  for  Germany;  and  to  those 
uninitiated  in  the  workings  of  modem  diplomacy 
comes  somewhat  as  a shock  Lord  Salisbury’s  cold- 
blooded proposal  for  the  partition  of  Turkey.  There 


is  an  interesting  omission.  An  important  document 
in  the  nature  of  an  ultimatum  from  Germany  and 
marked  “ urgent  ” was  not  presented  for  two  days, 
during  which  the  matter  in  dispute  settled  itself  in  a 
manner  highly  creditable  to  us  and  eminently  satis- 
factory to  the  other  side,  whereby  Eckardstein  gained 
great  credit  for  his  masterly  inactivity  and  profound 
knowledge  of  the  British  character.  The  truth  is  that 
he  had  two  all-night  sittings  at  the  Beefsteak  Club 
and  did  not  get  up  in  time  to  find  anyone  of  import- 
ance at  the  Foreign  Office.  For  those  two  days  the 
document  was  in  his  pocket. 

There  are  also  touches  of  humour — mostly  concern- 
ing King  Edward,  who  seems  to  have  chaffed  our 
author  shrewdly  but  never  unkindly,  as  when  he  could 
not  afford  to  ask  him  again  to  a hunt  breakfast  be- 
cause he  always  ate  a ham.  This  may  have  been 
prompted  by  one  or  two  stories,  not  in  these  memoirs, 
which  Eckardstein  sometimes  told  in  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning  : One,  of  his  visit  to  a country  house 
when  he  upset  something  more  than  the  amenities  by 
devouring,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  a plate  of  sand- 
wiches intended  for  a very  different  purpose;  the 
other,  of  the  visit  of  one  Herr  Meyer  Aaronsohn,  early 
in  the  last  century,  to  a small  German  Court,  where 
similar  amenities  were  not  upset,  but  preserved,  with 
important  racial  results  to  Europe  and  to  the  world. 

But  they  may  not  both  be  true. 


THE  LEIPZIG  TRIALS 

The  Leipzig  Trials.  By  Claud  Mullins.  Witherby. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

MR.  MULLINS  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  recent 
trials  of  war  criminals  at  Leipzig,  and  his  book 
is  a pen-picture  of  all  the  proceedings  before  the  some- 
what curiously  constituted  tribunal  set  up  by  the  Ger- 
man Government  to  enquire  into  charges,  made  by  the 
British,  French  and  Belgian  Governments,  that  in  the 
great  war  the  Germans  were  guilty  of  breaches  of  the 
laws  of  war  and  humanity.  Such  a tribunal  has 
never  sat  before,  and  enquiry  into  its  constitution  and 
conduct  cannot,  in  view  of  future  possibilities,  be  other- 
wise^ than  helpful.  The  author  is  a practising  member 
of  the  English  Bar,  who  has,  by  long  residence  in  the 
country  and  close  study  of  its  people,  made  himself 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  language  and  mentality 
of  Germany,  and  for  these  reasons  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Special  Commission  sent  by  the  British 
Government  to'  attend  the  Court  at  Leipzig.  Any 
observations  made  by  such  a specially  qualified  on- 
looker deserve  careful  study,  especially  by  students  of 
International  and  Military  Law,  so  that  the  proceedings 
in  Court,  and  the  results  of  the  trials,  may  be  con- 
sidered with  a proper  sense  of  proportion. 

No  doubt,  when  the  “ War  Crimes  ” were  made  the 
subject  of  a special  clause  (No.  228)  in  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  the  people  of  this  country  and  indeed  of  all 
the  allied  nations  expected  many  convictions  followed 
by  severe  punishment,  and  the  results  of  the  trials  at 
Leipzig  Were  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  an  anti-climax. 
Mr.  Mullins  is  obviously  quite  aware  of  this,  but  he  con- 
tends that  ‘‘disappointing  as  the  war  criminals’  trials 
may  be  from  the  purely  legal  point  of  view,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  their  value  from  other  standpoints  ”; 
but  we  would  add  that  there  can  also  be  little  doubt  as 
to  their  absurdity  and  futility  from  a moral  point  of 
view. 

Mr.  Mullins  explains  the  difficulties  which  induced 
the  Allies  to  accept,  subject  to-  certain  reservations, 
the  offer  to  try  a selected  number  of  cases  before  a 
specially  appointed  Court,  and,  in  language  unencum- 
bered with  legal  phraseology,  shows  how  the  trials  were 
conducted  before  German  judges,  and  according  to 
German  rules  of  procedure  in  ordinary  criminal  cases. 
The  impression  created  by  his  remarks  is  that  the  trials 
were  fairly  conducted.  He  is  also  of  opinion  that  the 
Court  was  much  impressed  by  the  sincerity  and  truth- 
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fulness  of  the  British  witnesses,  and  in  this  connexion 
it  is  interesting-  to  note  that  in  five  out  of  six  cases  pre- 
sented by  Great  Britain  the  accused  were  convicted,  a 
proportion  not  even  approached  by  any  other  country. 
In  answer  to  the  criticisms  that  the  sentences  appeared 
to  err  on  the  side  of  leniency,  Mr.  Mullins  points  out 
that  ordinary  imprisonment  and  detention  in  a fortress 
are,  to  the  German  mind,  and  especially  to  the  German 
military  mind,  two  very  different  things,  and  that  the 
fact  that  German  officers  have  been  sentenced  to  the 
former  punishment  must  have  a greater  effect  in  Ger- 
many than  would  appear  likely  to  a British  citizen. 

On  pages  224  and  225  he  says  : — 

The  Leipzig  Trials  undoubtedly  established  the  principle  that 
individual  atrocities,  committed  during  a war,  may  be  punished 
when  the  war  is  over.  The  very  fact  that  these  trials  were 
conducted  by  a Civil  Court,  and  the  German  military  and  naval 
men  were  sentenced  by  it  to  share  the  fate  of  civilian  criminals, 
will  have  great  effect  in  establishing  the  supremacy  of  the  ordi- 
nary law  and  in  checking  military  arrogance. 

Mr.  Mullins  also  discusses  “ the  law  of  obedience  to 
military  orders,”  both  from  the  British  and  the  Ger- 
man point  of  view.  The  book  contains  an  introduction 
by  Sir  Ernest  Pollock  (Solicitor-General),  the  chief 
British  Commissioner  at  Leipzig. 


EARLY  NETHERLANDISH  PAINTING 
The  Van  Eycks  and  their  Followers.  By  Sir  Martin 
Conway.  Murray.  42s.  net. 

IT  is  now  five  and  twenty  years  since  Sir  Martin  Con- 
way published  his  ‘ Early  Flemish  Artists,’,  a book 
which  (apart  from  the  rather  dessicated  treatise  with 
which  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  had  begun  their  partner- 
ship thirty  years  earlier  still)  remained  for  long 
the  one  sound  source  of  information  on  the  subject 
available  to  English  readers.  His  portly  new  volume, 
though  it  began  as  a re-writing  of  its  predecessor, 
bears  little  resemblance  to  it.  There  are  not  many  sub- 
jects in  which  the  state  of  our  knowledge  has  been  so 
completely  transformed  by  a host  of  workers  in  many 
countries,  mainly  during  the  twenty  years  that  have 
passed  since  the  unforgettable  Bruges  Exhibition  of 
1902.  And  now  Sir  Martin  Conway  has  summarised 
and  added  to  the  results  of  their  labours  in  a book  which 
is  certainly  the  most  comprehensive  not  only  in  English 
but  in  any  language,  though  it  hardly  comes  up  to  Dr. 
Friedlaender’s  recent  ‘Von  Eyck  bis. Bruegel  (a  work  of 
much  more  restricted  scope)  for  lucidity  of  outlook  and 
of  arrangement.  It  must  for  long  remain  indispensable 
to  anyone  seriously  studying  the  early  art  of  the 

Netherlands.  „ _ , . , 

The  chapters  dealing  with  the  Van  Eycks  themselves 
are  not  perhaps  the  most  successful.  The  existence  of 
Mr.  Weale’s  exhaustive  monograph  has  made  any  repe- 
tition of  the  information  contained  in  it  unnecessary , but 
it  might  have  been  possible  to  give  fuller  treatment  to 
the  criticism  published  since  the  last  (1912)  edition  o^ 
that  work.  In  particular  Dr.  Dvorak,  whose  recent  and 
untimely  death  has  been  a heavy  blow  to  the  study  of 
art  in  an  important  essay  issued  in  1918  (of  which  there 
is  here  no  mention)  has  gone  far  to  invalidate  the  very 
slender  bases  of  fact  on  which  the  huge  edifice  of  Hubert 
van  Eyck’s  art  has  been  laboriously  constructed.  It  the 
much-discussed  miniatures  of  the  Turm-Milan  Hours 
—of  which  half,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  were  destroyed  by 
fire  immediately  after  their  importance  had  been  recog- 
nised, and  the  other  half  are  in  a rather  inaccessible 
Italian  private  collection — do  not  certainly  date  from 
the  middle  of  the  second  decade  of  the  fifteenth  century 
there  is  no  valid  reason  for  associating  them  with  Hubert 

at  Indeed  the  supporters  of  the  Hubert  theory,  of  whom 
Sir  Martin  Conway  is  one  of  the  most  whole-hearte  , 
have  a curiously  difficult  position  to  defend.  There  is 
not  a square  inch  of  painting  extant  of  which  we  can  say 
with  certainty  that  it  is  his  work.  But  the  acutely  con- 
troversial question  of  the  Van  Eycks  is  after  all  one 
about  which  everybody  is  entitled  to  his  own  opinion, 


and  it  occupies  a relatively  small  part  of  Sir  Martin  Con- 
way’s five  hundred  generously-filled  pages.  They  may 
be  destined,  as  he  says,  for  the  “ ordinary  intelligent 
person  ” rather  than  for  the  expert,  but  it  is  improbable 
that  any  expert  in  Europe  should  not  find  in  them  much 
that  is  both  new  and  valuable.  No  one  has  even 
attempted  before  to  furnish  so  detailed  a guide  to  the 
tangled  and  tedious  paths  of  Netherlandish  art  in  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  except  for  the 
unsurpassable  Bruegel  it  is  in  the  fifteenth  century  that 
most  people  have  placed  their  affections,  and  there  is  a 
feast  of  information  here  about  Campin  (now  the  gener- 
ally accepted  name  for  our  old  friend  the  Master  of 
Fldmalle,”  whose  enchanting  ‘ Nativity  ’ at  Dijon  was 
worthy  of  a mention  it  does  not  seem  to  have  secured) 
and  Van  der  Weyden  and  Bouts  and  Van  der  Goes  and 
Geertgen  and  Memling  and  Gerard  David  and  Bosch, 
and  their  named  and  unnamed  fellows.  There  is  infor- 
mation too  about  various  tempting  side  issues,  guilds 
and  the  medieval  garden,  and  the  practice  of  painting 
direct  from  the  model.  As  to  the  last,  surely  too.  much 
weight  has  been  given  to  Jan  van  Eyck’s  drawing  of 
Cardinal  Albergati,  with  its  elaborate  colour  notes. 
Albergati  only  came  to  Bruges  on  a flying  visit  of  three 
or  four  days,  and  no  doubt  Jan  had  to  be  content  with 
as  brief  a sitting  as  a modern  painter  can  extort  from  a 
Prime  Minister.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
fifteenth  century  portraits  were  not  normally  painted 
with  long  and  repeated  sittings,,  the  fatigue  of  which 
can  almost  certainly  be  detected  in  such  a head  as  that 
of  Canon  van  der  Paele  at  Bruges. 

As  to  the  illustrations  of  a book  produced  under 
present  conditions  at  a reasonable  price  it  would  be  un- 
fair to  say  too  much.  Here  they  are  small,  and  packe 
four  on  a page ; and  if  some,  like  the  Bouts  ‘ Fall,  of  the 
Damned,’  are  little  better  than  blurs,  the  majority  are 
both  clear  and  valuable,  for  little  known  pictures  have 
in  most  cases  been  selected  from  the  author’s  own  enor- 
mous collection  of  photographs.  But  nobody,  even  after 
a Great  War,  ought  to.  be  allowed  to  arrange  pictures  so 
that  one  of  the  four,  and  that  not  once  but  again  and 
again,  has  to  be  looked  at  side- ways. 


EUCKEN  ON  SOCIALISM 
Socialism  : An  Analysis.  By  Rudolf  Eucken.  Trans- 
lated by  Joseph  McCabe.  Fisher  Unwin.  9s-  net. 
T T is  impossible  to  read  this  latest  work  of  the  vener- 
1 able  German  philosopher,  Rudolf  Eucken,  without  a 
feeling  of  deep  respect,  mingled  with  a certain  amount 
of  pity.  Before  the  war  he  had  an  immense  reputation 
and  numerous  readers,  and  when  the  war.  broke  out 
arrangements  had  actually  been  made  for  his  reception 
as  a guest  in  this  country.  Yet  he  was  one  of  the  93 
who  signed  the  famous,  or  infamous  manifesto,  and  he 
did  more,  for  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  justify  his  action 
by  letters  to  the  press.  We  cannot  help  therefore,  turn- 
ing with  especial  interest  to  see  how  that  attitude  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war  appears  to  him  in  the  light  of  the 

result. 

We  had  no  skill  in  getting  foreign  peoples  to  recognize 
our  qualities.  The  French  were  m this  r«*pect,  far  more 
cirilf  11I  The  unhappy  issue  of  the  war  is  partly . d 
fact  that  the  nation  which  regarded  itself  as  a nation  of  poets 
and  thinkers  had  not  the  gift  of  presentation,  the  eloquence 
the  fire,  to  compete  with  the  superior  propaganda  of  othe 

Pl/is  not  a repentant  mood  though  it  may  reYe^£ 
spirit  of  resignation.  It  colours  the  whole  of  th 
analysis  of  Socialism.  The  Socialism  he  discourses  on 
is  never  defined,  and  his  analysis  is  concerned  with  the 
most  abstract  generalities— truth  and  freedom,  equality 
and  justice,— without  ever  descending  to  particulars 
much  less  to  individual  cases..  Yet  it  is  quite  dear - wha 
he  has  in  mind,  and  what  he  is  contrasting 
ideal  rooted  in  medievalism,  appealing  to  Christianity 
with  its  strength  in  the  past,  and  the  after-war  ideM  with 
its  materialisms  its  absorption  in  the  present,  its  con 
tempt  for  spirituality  either  as  an  earthly  or  heavenly 

state. 
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It  was  quite  common  in  the  old  days  to  link  the 
names  of  Eucken  and  Bergson.  There  was  a certain 
resemblance  in  their  teaching,  for  both  conceived  reality 
as  primarily  and  ultimately  dynamic.  Eucken  named 
his  principle  activism,  Bergson  vitalism.  But  it  was 
only  a superficial  resemblance.  The  concepts  have  little 
in  common  and  the  one  is  as  abstract  as  the  other  is  con- 
crete. In  one  particular  the  two  philosophers  presented 
a striking  contrast,  for  Eucken  could  not  say  in  a 
thousand  words  what  Bergson  could  express  in  ten. 
The  tiresome  diffusiveness  of  Eucken’ s style  is  notice- 
able even  in  this  short  analysis.  Not  only  are  there 
frequent  repetitions  but  every  new  point  is  talked  round 
to  the  point  of  weariness.  But  enough  of  fault-finding, 
let  us  look  at  what  he  has  to  say.  He  speaks  through- 
out as  “ we  Germans,”  his  historical  sketch  concerns 
Germany,  and  there  is  no  attempt  to  mark  the  distinction 
of  German  Socialism  from  any  foreign  form. 

Socialism,  he  tells  us,  entirely  discards  the  burden  of 
history  and  entrusts  life  to  the  immediate  present.  It 
demands  a thorough  revision  of  our  whole  culture,  a 
resolute  and  uncalculating  preference  of  all  that  the 
present  affords  and  requires,  so  that  the  world  may  be 
our  own  possession.  The  coming  of  this  Socialism  (for 
it  is  for  him  present  fact  not  future  ideal)  means  a turn- 
ing-point  such  as  the  world  never  saw  before.  It  is  a 
new  epoch  in  history.  It  has  changed  our  conceptions 
and  involved  very  material  transvaluations. 

Yet  it  has  not  and  it  will  not,  and  he  thinks  it  cannot, 
solve  the  problem.  Why?  Because  it  builds  only  from 
without  not  from  within.  It  has  no  higher  life  to  offer, 
and  the  individuals  therefore  will  inevitably  diverge 
more  and  more  from  each  other.  It  can  only  lead  to  one 
imposing  his  conception  of  life  on  others.  Its  chief 
source  of  strength  is  that  it  turns  life  entirely  into  an 
affair  of  the  present.  Its  chief  fault  is  that  it  wants  to 
renovate  the  world  at  once,  without  considering  whether 
the  change  is  really  an  improvement.  Its  work  has  no 
spiritual  background,  everything  it  does  affects  only  the 
limited  surface  of  life.  It  talks  about  the  whole,  but  by 
the  whole  it  means  the  sum:  of  individuals,  and  the  diver- 
sity this  implies  is  to  it  a matter  of  no  consequence. 

There  is  a tinge  of  despair  even  in  the  confident  hope 
which  he  expresses  at  the  close. 

Enthusiasm  for  humanity  is  dying  down.  It  must  soon  be 
decided  whether  our  social  order  and  civilization  are,  or  are 
not,  strong  enough  to  bring  about  an  inward  unity,  to 
engender  the  needful  spiritual  forces,  to  find  a remedy  for  the 
psychic  isolation  of  the  race  as  well  as  of  individuals.  If  not, 
they  will  perish,  and  they  deserve  to  perish.  The  spiritual 
world  is  safe  enough,  and  stands  above  all  changes  and  human 
feverishness,  as  the  stars  shine  high  above  the  earth. 

We  must  add  a word  of  praise  for  the  translation 
which  appears  to  be  quite  excellently  done. 


POETRY  UNBOUND 

Selected  Poems  of  Y one  Noguchi.  Majthews.  12s. 
net. 

Hymen.  By  H.  D.  The  Egoist  Press.  3s.  net. 

The  Island  of  Youth.  By  Edward  Shanks.  Collins. 
5s.  net. 

THE  incommunicability  of  poetry  makes  its  trans- 
lation from:  one  tongue  into  another  the  most  miser- 
able of  human  occupations.  Alteration  no  alteration 
finds  when  the  poet  himself  translates  his  own  poetry. 
Tagore,  whatever  his  native  merit,  we  know  as  a more 
sensitive  Tupper.  And  the  ‘ Selected  Poems  ’ of  Yone 
Noguchi,  admirable  as  they  may  be  in  Japanese  (for 
they  must  first  have  been  conceived  in  that  way 
whether  or  no  they  w'ere  thus  first  written)  to  us  English 
readers  are  valuable  only  as  documents.  We  do  not 
wish  to  be  severe  on  a mind  of  such  evident  sensitive- 
ness and  on  a gift  which  has  earned  the  praise  of  Mrs. 
Meynell  and  Mr.  Hardy.  But  as  all  that  is  Miltonic 
in  Milton,  all  that  is  poetry,  would  either  be  trans- 
formed or  lost  in  Japanese,  so  all  that  is  Noguchi  in 
Mr.  Noguchi  must  have  foundered  somewhere  on  its 
journey  to  our  coasts.  It  cannot  but  be  felt  therefore 


that  the  theorizing  on  the  nature  of  Japanese  and  Wes- 
tern poetries  that  prefaces  this  book  is  more  illuminat- 
ing than  its  poems.  “ We ‘cannot  help  thinking,”  he 
states,  “ what  cowards  the  majority  of  Japanese  poets 
have  been.”  And  immediately  Mr.  Noguchi  betrays 
the  nature  of  this  cowardice.  ‘‘  'I here  is  nothing 
more  sad  and  terrible  for  poets  than  to  enslave  them- 
selves to  intellect.”  The  poetry  of  Mr.  Noguchi  has 
been  corrupted  by  the  imitation  of  Western  forms,  or, 
more  accurately,  Western  formlessness.  He  has  vio- 
lated the  chastities  of  the  Japanese  genius  (study  his 
rendering  of  Poe’s  * Annabel  Lee  ’)  and  only  in  his 
hokkus  are  we  restored  to  a memory  of  that  delicacy 
and  fragrance  which  are  its  especial  beauty. 

‘ Hymen,’  the  latest  volume  of  the  American  imagist 
poet,  H.  D.,  recalls  to  us  a pregnant  sentence  from  Mr. 
Noguchi’s  preface.  “ If  I am  not  mistaken,  the 
writers  of  the  free  verse  of  the  West  will  be  ambassa- 
dors to  us.”  We  see  now  the  fountain  of  his  errors. 
Despite  all  her  austerity  and  her  sense  of  avocation, 
H.  D.  remains  passionless  and  without  form-.  She 
commits  the  sin  of  dulness,  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  of  poetry.  Mr.  Noguchi  can  understand  her 
better  because  she  has  less  to  offer.  He  is  not  aware 
that  the  practise  of  free  verse,  because  its  liberties  are 
so  enormous,  requires  infinitely  more  craftsmanship 
than  the  more  traditional  methods,  if  it  is  to  succeed. 
It  cannot  tolerate  in  unrhymed  verse  the  juxtaposition 
of  such  line-endings  as  these  from  H.  D.,  “ shimmer- 
ing heat  ” and  “ separate  leaf  ” or  “ dark  and  crisp  ” 
and  “ maiden  kiss.”  The  pity  is  that  a real  talent  is 
racked  on  a bed  of  theory.  She  is  mournfully  aware  of 
her  renunciations  : 

What  is  Greece  if  you  draw  back 
From  the  terror 
And  cold  splendour  of  song 
And  its  bleak  sacrifice? 

Sometimes  she  will  attain  the  urgency  of  poetry  by  a 
method  analogous  to  rhyme  and  refrain.  In  ‘ The  Is- 
lands ’ there  is  a sense  of  choric  insistence  induced  by 
the  pathetic  invocation  of  their  names.  Yet  so  glacial 
is  the  greater  part  of  her  poetry  that  it  might  well  serve 
the  purposes  to-day  of  the  poetry  of  Tu  Fu,  a Chinese 
poet  of  twelve  centuries  ago,  w'ho  recommended  it,  per- 
haps because  of  similar  qualities,  as  an  infallible  cure 
tor  malarial  fever. 

It  will  not  be  concluded  that  the  use  of  the  orthodox 
poetic  tricks  is  recommended  for  the  infallible  achieve- 
ment of  poetry.  Mr.  Shanks  often  uses  them  and  often 
fails.  For  the  feet  of  poets  like  Mr.  Shanks  or  H.  D., 
who  both  stand  below  the  chance  of  greatness,  these 
things  merely  provide  a less  perilous  road  for  the  at- 
tainment of  their  end.  Yet  it  is  significant  that  when 
Mr.  Shanks  allows  himself  even  the  freedom  of  blank 
verse,  as  in  his  title-poem,  he  is  most  busy  with  echoes. 
His  merit  is  a sensuous  and  slow  languor,  the  render- 
ing of  the  unlaboured  surges  of  sea  and  wind.  His 
observations  of  nature  are  uninteresting  and  sometimes 
inaccurate.  It  is  in  the  less  detailed  movements,  the 
sun  passing  over  translucent  water,  or  the  stately  with- 
drawing of  the  clouds  over  Campden,  that  this  poet 
attains  dignity. 


THE  ENGLISH  VILLAGE 
Old  England.  By  Bernard  Gilbert.  Collins.  20s.  net. 

MR.  BERNARD  GILBERT  has  succeeded  in  a diffi- 
cult and  exacting  task.  In  ‘ Old  England  ’ he 
has  presented  what  he  calls  a “ God’s-eye  ” view  of  a 
typical  English  village  during  the  war.  To  do  that  it 
was  necessary  to  freeze  the  population,  as  it  were,  for 
an  instant,  and  then  to  take  them  one  by  one  and  let 
them  have  their  say.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to 
make  the  picture  anything  but  static,  and  so  he  presents 
these  turgid  yokels  each  in  turn  at  one  given  moment 
in  their  history.  There  is  nothing  else  in  literature, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  working  on  quite  the  same 
theme.  ‘ The  Spoon  River  Anthology  ’ is  something 
like  it;  nearer  still,  as  the  author  says,  is  Crabbe’s 
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‘ Borough  but  neither  can  be  considered  as  a pre- 
cedent. 

Fletton  is  true  to  type.  It  has  all  the  old  feudal 
tradition  of  real  village  life,  all  its  sordidness  and 
stupidity,  all  the  petty  intrigue  and  scandal  inevitable 
in  a community  just  large  enough  to  be  class-con- 
scious and  just  small  enough  for  each  member  of  it  to 
know  every  other  member’s  business.  The  portraits 
are  cleverly  and  accurately  drawn,  but  their  cumulative 
effect  is  to  leave  a somewhat  exaggerated  impression  of 
evil  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  We  are  fully  aware  of 
the  promiscuity  of  village  life— incredible  to  the  out- 
sider—but  we  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  in  this 
respect  every  English  village  is  a Fletton. 

The  author  has  chosen  free  verse  as  his  medium  for 
the  most  part,  with  occasional  spurts  of  rhymed 
couplets,  and  prose.  It  suits  its  subject  admirably, 
conveying  a stulted  impression.  Mr.  Gilbert  has  been 
extraordinarily  thorough.  He  introduces  us  separately 
to  no  less  than  a hundred  and  ninety-two  of  the  five 
hundred  odd  inhabitants,  who  each  throw  their  own 
highly  individualistic  light  on  the  circumstances  of  their 
neighbours,  at  times  with  considerable  humour.  Be- 
sides this,  there  is  a complete  Who’s  Who  of  the  in- 
habitants, many  genealogical  tables  elucidating  the 
intricacies  of  tribal  intermarriage,  and  two  very  clear 
and  detailed  maps.  It  is  a most  interesting  piece  of 
work. 


Fiction 

Way  of  Revelation.  By  Wilfrid  Ewart.  Putnam. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

IT  was  a pity  that  the  author  of  this  war  story  chose 
to  employ  the  well-worn  device  of  contrasting  the 
heroic  endurance  of  the  fighting  men  with  the  callous 
debaucheries  of  their  friends  and  kinsmen  at  home ; 
for  his  exposure  of  the  latter  amounts  to  no  more  than 
unsavoury  scandal,  told  in  a deplorable  style,  while 
the  battle  pictures  are  unusually  real  and  powerful. 
We  have  come  across  no  English  novelist  who  has  yet 
brought  home  to  us  more  vividly  the  glory  and  tragedy 
and  squalor  of  the  war.  There  is  no  effort  to  see  it 
as  a whole ; to  explain,  excuse  or  denounce  it ; we  are 
only  given  a series  of  local  and  detached  impressions, 
as  they  would  have  stamped  themselves  on  the  mind  of 
an  intelligent  company  officer  or  ranker.  But  they 
are  so  good  that  we  bitterly  resent  the  interruptions 
of  the  epic,  during  which  Mr.  Ewart  returns  to  his 
grotesque  satire  on  London  society,  drinking,  drab- 
bing,  drugging,  and  dancing  in  almost  complete  un- 
concern as  to  the  fate  of  its  unselfish  defenders.  The 
free  use  of  the  blue  pencil  would  enormously  improve 
this  book ; and  it  would  be  possible  to  reduce  its  length 
by  a third  at  least,  and  still  leave  enough  to  satisfy 
the  appetite  of  the  hungriest  reader. 


The  Voyage  Home.  By  Alan  Graham:.  Blackwood. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

IT  is  a fortunate  thing  for  our  general  sense  of 
security  that  not  all  detectives  are  built  on  the  senti- 
mental pattern  of  Peter  Browne,  who,  having  caught 
his  criminal  by  the  heels  in  Cairo,  is  SO'  susceptible  to 
Mr.  Honiton’s  graces  as  to  consent  to  the  suggestion 
that  criminal  and  detective  should  travel  together  as 
friends  on  the  voyage  home.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Alan 
Graham,  the  author  of  this  ingenious  novel,  we  must 
confess  that  if  ever  we  for  our  part  are  engaged  in  the 
detection  of  crime,  so  charming  a criminal  as  Honiton 
(who  under  the  previous  name  of  Oxterham,  has  brought 
off  a number  of  sensational  jewel-robberies)  will  twist 
us  round  his  little  finger.  But  the  charm  of  Honiton  is 
precisely  Mr.  Graham’s  failure.  Aware  of  the  Aristo- 
telian precept  which  demands  that  every  hero  must  be 
neither  wholly  good  nor  wholly  evil,  he  has  tried  to 
mitigate  Honiton’s  attractiveness.  But  we  cannot 
really  believe  him  capable  of  making  use  of  his  friends 
in  order  to  get  material  for  his  burglaries.  And 


although  the  voyage  leaves  Honiton,  all  the  contre- 
temps of  the  voyage  safely  negotiated,  on  the  threshold 
of  penal  servitude,  we  are  oppressed  by  the  uneasy  con- 
viction that  Honiton  is  sacrificing  himself  for  some 
scruple  which  both  he  and  the  author  of  this  novel  can- 
not be  induced  to  divulge.  Yet  if  this  psychological 
difficulty  be  overlooked  the  reader  can  be  assured  of  a 
book  in  which  character  and  incident  are  excitingly  in- 
terwoven. If  the  protector  of  the  criminal,  in  a manner 
which  recalls  Mr.  Herbert’s  ‘ The  House  by  the  River,’ 
falls  under  the  shadow  of  crime,  Honiton’s  paradoxical 
chivalry  wins  through,  and  after  his  period  of  katharsis, 
he  is  assured  of  at  least  a good  friend  and  an  excellent 
wife,  which  is  more  than  the  usual  lot  of  less  uncon- 
ventional citizens. 


Roccoco.  By  Marjorie  Bowen.  Odhams.  7s.  6d. 
net. 

PERHAPS  Miss  Bowen  had  a reason  for  choosing 
the  unusual  spelling  of  her  book’s  title,  but,  if  so, 
it  has  escaped  us.  The  Oxford  Dictionary  authorises 
it  as  an  alternative  form-,  but  gives  no  instance  of  its 
use;  nor  do  we  remember  to  have  come  across  it  be- 
fore. However  this  is  a small  matter,  and  the  story 
itself  is  quite  good  fun.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Venice, 
during  the  last  years  of  its  independence;  but  this  is 
only  with  the  view  of  giving  the  author  an  opportunity 
of  using  all  the  colours  and  devices  that  appeal  to  her 
imagination.  There  is  a great  deal  of  elaborate  in- 
trigue and  descriptive  richness.  Artificiality  is 
avowedly  the  basis  of  the  book;  and  the  effect  aimed  at 
and  produced  is  that  of  a gorgeous  puppet-show. . Miss 
Bowen  writes  well  in  this  manner,  and  succeeds  in  con- 
veying to  her  reader  a good  deal  of  her  own  manifest 
enjoyment  of  her  work.  None  of  these  romantically 
named  characters— Cinzia,  the  heroine,  the  grand  duke 
Gianfrancesco,  Matheo  Sarpi,  or  Louis  Anne  de  Cossac 
— have  any  connexion  with  the  rough  world  of  actuality, 
but  their  figures  stand  out  suitably  enough  against  a 
background  of  perpetual  carnival.  “ It  all  seems  to 
me  like  a jest,”  remarked  Louis  Anne.  “ It  is,”  re- 
plied the  Emperor.  And,  we  may  add,  a graceful  and 
successful  jest,  too. 


Magazines 

The  London  Mercury  open  with  a poem  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy 
telling  of  the  voices  from  an  old  graveyard;  another,  by  Alice 
Meynell,  inspired  by  a cognate  subject ; and  still  another  in  the 
manner  of  Browning  on  the  making  of  a sonnet.  Misses  Somer- 
ville and  Ross  give  us  memories  of  a day’s  beagling  in.  Ireland, 
Mr.  Chesterton  finds  a good  word  to  say  of  Milton  amid  hearty 
condemnation  of  Whigs  and  the  Whig  spirit,  and  Mrs.  Cornish 
relates  some  Memories  of  Tennyson  and  his  reading  of  his  own 
verse.  Mr.  Herbert  describes  the  background  of  ‘The  Beggar’s 
Opera  ’ in  real  life.  The  most  interesting  thing  in  the  number 
is  a letter  from  Mr.  Conrad  explaining  some  points  in.  the  ‘ True 
Story  ’ of  the  wreck  of  the  Dalgonar,  which  had  aroused  some 
scepticism  ; it  was  a fine  story,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  it  cor- 
roborated by  such  an  expert.  The  ‘ Letter  from  France  ’ is  de- 
voted to  Geneva  and  Amiel,  that  from  Italy  to  Dante.  The 
Chronicles  in  the  main  are  excellent,  Mr.  Powys  makes  some 
very  pertinent  remarks  on  the  Lincoln’s  Inn  War  Memorial,  but 
the  editor  should  not  have  allowed  Prince  Mirski  to  talk  about 
“ the  American  poets,  Lockhart  and  Gibson,”  when  speaking  of 
Spanish  ballads. 

The  National  Review  has  among  other  good  articles  two  of  out- 
standing merit:  1 The  Making  of  a Soldier,’  by  Prof.  Spenser 
Wilkinson,  founded  on  the  career  of  Sir  Wm.  Robertson,  and 
‘ The  Jews  and  the  Russian  Revolution,’  by  a recent  resident  in 
Russia,  which  explains  the  unfortunate  position  of  that  people, 
and  the  part  many  of  them  have  been  forced  to  take  in  lecent 
events.  Lord  Hylton  describes  the  career  of  Samuel  Holden,  ‘ A 
City  Man  Two  Hundred  Years  Ago,’  and  there  is  an  apprecia- 
tion of  women  players  of  lawn  tennis  from  an  American  point  of 
view.  A good  number. 

The  English  Review  devotes  most  of  its  pages  to  politics,  theo- 
retical or  actual.  There  are  two  short  sketches  of  fiction,  and  a 
downright  criticism  of  Mr.  Fisher  under  the  title  Shakespeare 
need  not  apply,”  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Palmer.  Mr.  A.  Harrison  is 
severe  about  1 The  Reparations  Nonsense. 

The  Revue  de  Genkve  has  a short  Story  by  V.  Blasco  Ibanez,  an 
excellent  and  thoughtful  criticism  of  Rembrandt  by  M.  F.  Fosca, 
in  which  he  is  compared  to  P6guy.  The  author  sees  in  him  a 
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coarse  sensuality  of  temperament  united  with  the  extremest 
refinement  of  sensibility.  M.  Thomas  describes  the  march  of  a 
flying  column  in  Morocco.  Mr.  Edward  Shanks  writes  on  the 
career  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  without  mentioning  the  works  which 
are  his  principal  claim  to  survive  as  a writer  of  fiction,  ‘ Mr. 
Polly,’  ‘ Kipps,’  and  the  others  of  that  class.  The  treatment  of 
English  is  a weak  place  in  a journal  of  outstanding  merit.  Count 
Alexis  Tolstoi’s  article  on  ‘ Russian  Literature  in  the  20th  Cen- 
tury ’ is,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  most  informing  and 
valuable  we  have  yet  seen.  There  is  also  an  account  of  the 
work  of  Ferdinand  Hodler,  an  artist  almost  unknown  to  the  un- 
travelled English  public. 

The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  treats  of  Flaubert,  ‘ What  Art 
owes  to  Napoleon  ’ (a  very  good  account  of  the  artistic  cross- 
currents at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century)  ; a first-rate  paper 
by  M.  Gustaye  Lanson,  writing  as  an  old  critic  of  modern  move- 
ments in  literature  ; some  unpublished  letters  of  Balzac  ; and  the 
usual  Chroniques  and  Revues.  A number  above  the  average. 

The  Mercure  de  France  has  also  an  article  on  ‘ Flaubert  el 
1 ’Opinion,’  some  fiction  and  verse  of  its  usual  high  standard,  and 
an  article  by  a Baconian,  explaining  the  cipher  method  of 
“ wrong  founts  ” in  the  17th-century  printing,  and  urging 
its  readers  to  try  it  on  French  books  of  the  period.  What  a relief 
if  we  could  only  turn  the  whole  crowd  of  Baconians  into  this  new 
field,  and  leave  them  to  be  dealt  with  by  French  ridicule  ! 

Psyche  contains  some  first-class  matter ; a valuable  paper  by 
W.  H.  R.  Rivers  on  ‘ The  Instinct  of  Acquisition,’  which  every 
one  interested  in  the  socialist  theories  should  read ; another 
almost  as  authoritative  by  Dr.  Paul  Bonsfield  and  his  father,  the 
famous  K.C.,  on  ‘ Determinism  in  relation  to  Psycho-Analysis  ' ; 
and  a third  by  Capt.  Pike  on  ‘ Instinct  or  Reason  ’ in  birds  ; to 
name  no  others.  Everyone  interested  in  Psychology  and  its 
modern  applications  should  read  this  review. 


Chess 


PROBLEM  No.  5. 
By  C.  A.  Gilberg. 

BLACK 


White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 

Solutions  should  be  addressed  to  the  Chess  Editor  of  the 

Saturday  Review,  and  reach  him  before  Dec.  17. 

PROBLEM  No.  4. 

Solution. 

White:  Black  •• 

(1)  Kt — Q8.  Any  move 

(2)  Mates  accordingly. 

Problem  No.  3. — Correct  from  Rev.  H.  Dunbar,  A.  S.  Brown, 
Major  D.  R.  Coode  and  F.  Drakeford. 

To  Correspondents. 

Rev.  W.  A.  P.  Marson  : In  No.  3,  Q — B6  ch.  fails  because 
of  Black’s  P at  Q’s  2nd. 

F.  F.  L.  A.  : Many  thanks  for  the  column.  We  should  much 
appreciate  an  original  specimen  of  your  own  pretty  work. 

Lunch-time  Chess. 

Among  the  gibes  still  hurled  at  our  game  by  Philistines  is  its 
necessary  solemnity  ; players  rarely  trouble  to  refute  the  charge. 
The  elements  once  mastered,  chess  becomes  to  every  man  pretty 
much  what  he  needs  ; and  in  many  cases  the  same  man  will 
enjoy  at  one  time  a stern  battle,  at  another  the  most  rapid  and 


apparently  careless  shifting  of  his  pieces.  This  last  is  what  we 
mean  by  “ lunch-time  ” chess,  an  exciting,  care-free  pastime 
which  may  be  seen  in  perfection  any  day  at  countless  restaurants 
in  town  and  the  large  provincial  cities.  Here,  for  example,  is 
A.,  enthusiast  and  strong  player,  seated  at  1.30  p.m.  in  the  usual 
corner  of  his  eating-house,  cheerily  engaging  at  off-hand  chess 
a fellow  opposite  him  of  like  proclivities. 

Observe  the  rapidity  of  the  moves,  the  daring  of  the  combina- 
tions born  of  complete  carelessness  as  to  the  result  of  the  game — 
the  content  depicted  on  each  player’s  face  ; listen  to  the  onlookers’ 
running  comments,  to  the  advice  freely  offered  to  both  con- 
testants (often  designedly  bad!),  to  the  chaff — perchance  to  the 
wit — alike  of  the  players  and  those  who  vociferously  address  and 
discuss  them. — Where  is  the  “ solemnity  ”?  And  yet  at  nine 
that  same  evening,  you  shall  see  A.  seated  in  his  chess  club  with 
as  many  furrows  on  his  brow  as  that  expanse  will  accommodate, 
half  of  them  apparently  expressing  an  earnest  desire  that  his 
opponent  were  dead,  buried  (and  none  too  happy  f),  the  other 
half  indicating  his  wish  that  he  himself  had  altogether  escaped  the 
burden  of  life. — A.  is  playing  a match  game. 

(Give  him  no  pity,  gentlemen  1 The  man  is  really  enjoying 
himself  still,  merely  stretching  a set  of  mental  muscles  different 
from  those  we  saw  him  exercising  this  morning.) 


Shorter  Notices 

FICTION 

Charles  Eisen,  by  Vera  Salomons.  (Bumpus.  Edition  de  luxe. 
£2  5s.  ; ordinary  edition,  18s.)  Special  distinction  is 

lent  to  this  book,  the  third  in  a series  of  volumes 

on  18th  century  French  book  illustrations,  by  a graceful 
preface  from  the  pen  of  M.  Emile  Bertaux,  whose  death  at  the 
front  was  one  of  the  severest  blows  suffered  by  the  study  of  art 
history  in  France  ; and  Miss  Salomons  has  done  her  work  very 
well,  giving  a concise  account  of  Charles  Eisen ’s  life  and  art, 
supplying  a catalogue  of  the  books  illustrated  by  him  which  is 
bound  to  be  of  much  service  to  collectors.  The  illustrations, 
excellently  reproduced,  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  Eisen ’s  accom- 
plishment of  technique  and  graciousness  as  a designer ; though 
in  illustrating  a book  intended  for  general  circulation  with 
examples  of  the  work  of  the  monarch  of  the  estampe  galante, 
the  selection  of  specimens  must  cause  considerable  embarrassment. 
This  volume  is  sure  not  to  offend  any  susceptibilities  : but  as  a 
reflection  of  the  main  trend  of  Eisen ’s  art  it  rather  suggests 
Hamlet  without  the  Ghost. 

Tansy,  by  Tickner  Edwards,  and  Way  down  East,  by  Joseph 
R.  Grismer,  (Palmer,  2s.  6d.  net,  each)  are  the  earliest  parts  of 
‘ The  Film  Lover’s  Library.’  They  remove  a fear  that  the  public 
which  fills  the  cinemas  would  lose  altogether  the  habit  of  read- 
ing, and  since  people  who  could  read  these  could  read  anything 
we  are  filled  with  some  hope  for  the  future. 

Thereby  Hangs  a Tale,  by  George  Robey  (Richards,  6s.  net), 
illustrated  by  H.  M.  Bateman  and  T.  Henry,  is  full  of  the 
peculiar  humour  which  has  made  Mr.  George  Robey  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  music-hall  performers.  We  should  think  it 

shows  him  at  his  best.  Take  it  from  Me,  by  Sewell  Collins 
(Richards,  3s.  6d.  net)  is  a work  of  the  same  kind,  depending  on 
the  incongruities  of  an  American  humorist  in  English  surround- 
ings. 

The  Black  Colonel,  by  James  Milne  (Lane,  7s.  net),  is  a story 
of  the  Highlands  after  the  “ forty-five,”  where  the  Black  Colonel 
who  is  “ on  his  keeping,”  and  Captain  Ian  Gordon  in  the 
King’s  Service,  are  rivals  for  the  love  of  Margaret  Forbes.  It  is 
quite  well  told,  in  general  character  like  the  Scots  stories  of 
Mr.  John  Buchan,  and  ends  in  the  approved  manner,  except  that 
we  do  not  see  the  Black  Colonel  as  a spy. 

The  Vats  of  Tyre,  by  Roy  Bridges  (Hodder  and  Stoughton, 
7s.  6d.  net),  is  a story  of  the  time  of  Christ,  from  the  days  of 
the  manger  at  Bethlehem  to  the  Crucifixion,  though  he  does  not 
intervene  in  the  action.  The  more  ambitious  such  stories  are, 
the  more  certainly  are  they  doomed  to  failure.  The  author  repre- 
sents a rich  Jew  who  learns  of  the  prophecy  of  the  Magi  and 
devotes  himself,  his  familv  and  his  riches  to  the  service  of  the 
coming  King.  The  book  is  well  planned  and  has  some  striking 
scenes. 

A Singular  People,  by  Sydney  A.  Moseley  (Stanley  Paul,  8s.  6d. 
net),  is  worth  reading,  not  for  its  style  or  writing,  but  for  its 
subject  matter.  It  gives  the  life  history  of  a Jew  who  rises  from 
the  lowest  depths  of  misery  in  the  East  End,  and  lets  us  into  the 
secret  of  their  thoughts  about  each  other  and  the  life  of  the 
English  people  among  whom  they  live.  His  exact  standpoint  as 
regards  the  Zionist  movement,  and  his  feelings  about  the  Jew 
who  claims  to  be  an  Englishman  are  not  always  clear,  but  he  is 
always  interesting. 
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The  Bright  Messenger,  by  Algernon  Blackwood  (Cassell,  7s.  6d. 
net),  depends  for  its  interest  on  a case  of  double  personality, 
which  falls  into  the  hands  of  a very  exceptional  medical  man 
with  a marked  bent  towards  mysticism.  Mr.  Blackwood’s  treat- 
ment of  the  supernatural  has  created  for  himself  a special  public 
who  will  find  in  this  work  the  qualities  they  have  learned  to 
expect  from  him.  The  circle  of  the  Prometheans  is  admirably 
described  ; each  of  its  members  is  individualised  and  their  separate 
“ cranks  ” satirised,  and  though  the  book  does  not  rank  with 
the  author’s  best,  it,  is  fairly  typical  of  his  method. 


Messrs.  Sotheby’s  sale  on  Monday  to  Wednesday  next  week  con- 
tains a number  of  books  and  manuscripts  of  great  importance. 
Mr.  Penton’s  books  are  remarkable  for  the  large  number  of  hand- 
some English  books  like  the  Goupil  ‘ Historical  Monographs  ’ and 
the  ‘ Victoria  County  History  ’ (73  volums),  and  for  private 
presses — the  Daniel,  Doves,  Eragny,  Kelmscott  (34,  including  the 
Chaucer),  and  Vale.  On  Tuesday  the  chief  interest  lies  in  the 
great  number  of  Bibles,  etc.,  from  the  Brooke  Library,  printed 
and  manuscript,  including  a copy  of  the  rare  Parker’s  Psalter, 
printed  c.  1560  for  gifts,  a rare  Bunyan  first  edition,  of  which 
only  one  other  copy  is  known,  and  a third  edition  of  ‘ The  Pil- 
grim’s Progress.’  An  example  of  5th  century  Uncial  writing  from 
the  cover  of  a 12th  century  M.S.  is  excessively  rare.  From  Italy 
comes  a late  14th  century  M.S.  of  Dante.  On  Wednesday,  among 
the  books  from  the  Blaenpant  -Library  comes  the  Book  of  Hours 
of  Anne  of  Cleves  with  her  signature.  There  is  a very  large 
collection  of  Restoration  and  Stuart  plays.  Among  the  auto- 
graphs are  three  poems  by  Burns,  two  musical  manuscripts  by 
Mozart,  and  a collection  relating  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 


Books  Received 

ESSAYS  AND  BELLES  LETTRES 

In  a Mantle  Blue.  By  Leonard  Rice-Oxley.  Palmer  : 6s.  net. 

Mr.  Paul.  By  Gertrude  Bone.  Limited  Edition.  Cape  : 
12s.  6d.  net. 

Pirates.  With  a Foreword  and  Sundry  Decorations  by  C.  Lovat 
Fraser.  Cape  : 6s.  net. 

The  Focus  of  Life.  Written  and  Illustrated  by  Austin  Osman 
Spare.  Privately  Published  : 21s.  net. 

The  Pageant  of  Venice.  By  Edward  Hutton  and  Frank  Brang- 
wyn.  Lane  : 42s.  net. 

The  Tragic  Sense  of  Life  in  Men  and  in  Peoples.  By  Miguel 
de  Unamuno.  Translated  by  J.  E.  Crawford-Flitch.  Mac- 
millan : 17s.  net. 

The  Victorian  Age.  By  a Later  Victorian.  Humphreys  : 5s. 
net. 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 

Arabic  Thought  and  its  Place  in  History.  By  Dr.  De  Lacy 
O’Leary.  Kegan  Paul  : 10s.  6d.  net. 

Bonaparte  : Membre  de  l'Institut.  By  G.  Lacour-Gayet.  Paris. 
Gauthiers  Villars  : isfr. 

China  After  the  War.  By  Hsu  Shih-Chang.  Peking,  Bureau 
of  Economic  Information. 

George  III.  and  the  Constitution.  By  A.  Mervyn  Davies. 
Milford  : 4s.  6d.  net. 

The  Empire  at  War.  Edited  for  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
by  Sir  Charles  Lucas.  Vol.  I.  By  the  Editor.  Milford  : 
15s.  net. 

The  Life  and  Philosophy  of  Edward  Caird.  By  Sir  Henry 
Jones  and  J.  H.  Muirhead.  Glasgow.  Maclehose  Jackson  : 
25s.  net. 

The  Quickstep  of  an  Emperor  : Maximilian  of  Mexico.  By 
G.  P.  Messervy.  Richards  : 12s.  6d.  net. 

Thomas  Hardy.  By  A.  Stanton  Whitfield.  Richards  : 3s.  6d.  net. 

VERSE  AND  DRAMA 

A Ballad  of  Corfe.  By  A.  Money  Coutts.  Richards  : 3s.  6d.  net. 

In  Time  Like  Grass.  By  W.  J.  Turner.  Sidgwick  & Jackson. 
5s.  net. 

Life  and  Art.  Anthology  Selected  by  Thomas  Burke.  Cape  : 
2S.  6d.  net. 

Poems  of  My  ’Teens.  By  Elaine  Vaux.  Privately  Printed. 

Quietude.  By  Leslie  H.  Winn.  Palmer  : 2s.  6d.  net. 

Restoration  Comedies.  By  Montague  Summers.  Limited 
Edition.  Cape  : 15s.  net. 

Selected  Verse.  By  Alfred  Noyes.  Blackwood  : 5s.  net. 

Shires  and  Spires.  By  John  Bolus.  Richards  : 3s.  6d.  net. 

Songs  of  Joy.  By  W.  H.  Davies.  Cape  : 2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Plays  of  Hubert  Henry  Davies.  In  2 Vols.  Chatto  and 
Windus  : 25s.  net. 

The  Veil  and  Other  Poems.  By  Walter  de  la  Mare.  Con- 
stable : 6s.  net. 

Truth  and  Beauty.  Anthology  Selected  by  Thomas  Burke. 
Cape  : 2s.  6d.  net. 

FICTION 

Hosts  of  Darkness.  By  Ariadna  and  Harold  Williams.  Con- 
stable : 6s.  net. 

The  Gates  of  Impossibility.  By  Henry  Thurlow.  Amersham, 
Morland  : 7s.  6d.  net. 
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The  Mother  of  All  Living.  By  Robert  Keable.  Constable  : 
7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Tragic  Muse.  By  Henry  James.  New  Edition.  Mac- 
millan : 2 Vols.  7s.  6d.  each. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

A New  Constitution  for  a New  America.  By  William  Mac- 
donald. New  York:  Huebsdh  : $2. 

Broom.  An  International  Magazine  of  the  Arts.  Published  by 
Americans  in  Italy.  Palmer  : 3s.  6d.  net. 

English  Sects  : An  Historical  Handbook.  By  Arthur  Reynolds. 
Mowbray. 

New  Mathematical  Pastimes.  By  Major  P.  A.  Macmahon. 

Cambridge  University  Press  : 12s.  net. 

Paris  and  its  Environs.  Muirhead  Guide  Books.  Macmillan  : 
12s.  net. 

Self-Training  and  Mysticism.  By  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Hubbard. 
Christophers  : 4s.  6d.  net. 

Tatlings.  By  Sydney  Tremayne.  Illustrated  by  “ Fish.”  Lane  : 
5s.  net. 

The  Belief  in  God  and  Immortality.  By  J.  H.  Leuba.  Chicago  : 
$2.50. 

The  Madness  of  the  Arts.  By  W.  R.  Titterton.  Erskine  Mac- 
donald : 2S.  6d.  net. 

The  Oral  Method  of  Teaching  Languages.  By  Harold  E. 

Palmer.  Cambridge,  Heffer  : 5s.  net. 

The  Haunts  of  Life.  By  J.  Arthur  Thomson.  Melrose  : 9s. 
net. 

Who’s  Who.  1922.  Black:  42s.  net. 

William  Shakespeare  and  William  Shaksper.  Dual  or 
Singular?  By  Edward  Watson.  King:  6d.  net. 


FOR  CHILDREN. 

Bands  of  the  British  Army.  By  W.  J.  Gordon.  Warne  : 3s.  6d. 
net. 

From  the  Isles  of  the  West  to  Bethlehem.  By  Grace  War- 
rack.  Oxford,  Blackwell  : 12s.  6d.  net. 

Life  and  How  it  Came.  A Child’s  Book  of  Elementary  Biology. 

By  Stephen  Reid-Heyman.  Oxford,  Blackwell  : 5s.  net. 
The  Exploits  of  Macbeth.  By  Eileen  Watson.  Palmer : 
3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Magic  Fishbone.  By  Charles  Dickens.  Illustrated  by  F. 
D.  Bedford.  Warne  : 4s.  net. 

The  Robin’s  Christmas  Eve.  By  C.  E.  Bowen.  Warne  : 2s.  6d. 
net. 

The  “ Rummy  Tales  ” Painting  Book.  By  Lawson  Wood. 
Warne  : is.  6d.  net. 


=LI| 


The  Book  of  The  Hour ! 


THE 


WORLD’S 

MONETARY 

PROBLEMS 


BY 


GUSTAV  CASSEL 


Paper  3/6  net  Cloth  5/-  net 


At  all  Bookstalls  and  Bookshops 


The  PRIME  MINISTER,  speaking  at  Inverness  on 
October  4,  said  : — 


“ I received  in  the  course  of  the  last 
day  or  two  a very  remarkable  mem- 
orandum written  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  economists  in  the  world,  Pro- 
fessor Cassel  of  Sweden.  He  wrote 
that  brilliant  document,  which  at- 
tracted so  much  attention,  on  the 
exchang-e  of  the  world  for  the  Brussels 
Conference  last  year,  and  now  he  has 
written  a second.” 


FjlUl  CONSTABLE  & Co.  Ltd.  lOOrangeSt.  LONDON  W.C. 2j|||j7= 
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CHRISTMAS  GIFT  | 

BOOKS  FROM  ODHAMS  ] 

; FOR  EVERYONE. 

The  New  Edition  of 

! THE  ROMANCE  OF  MADAME  TUSSAUDS. 

i By  John  T.  Tussaud.  6s.  net.  | 

Containing  336  pages  of  reading  matter  and  50  illus-  i 

trations,  bound  cloth  with  picture  jacket. 

FOR  SPORTSMEN. 

i FIGHTING  SPORTS. 

By  Captain  Fitz-Barnard.  21s.  net.  i 

Lavishly  illustrated  in  colour  from  original  paintings  : 
and  in  half  tone  from  rare  photographs  and  drawings.  • 
The  first  edition  of  this  wonderful  book  is  almost  1 
i exhausted. 

! BETWEEN  THE  FLAGS. 

By  “ Sabretache  ” of  “ The  Tatler.”  8s.  net.  • 

A sporting  novel  “ which  is  considerably  better  than  • 
Nat  Gould.”  i 

FOR  ALL  LOVERS  OF  GOOD  FICTION.  ■' 

i ROCCOCO. 

By  Marjorie  Bowen.  ys.  6 d.  net.  i 

First  Review. — “ Miss  Marjorie  Bowen  has  set  a j 
little  snare  for  her  readers  in  the  unexpected  ending  | 
to  this  prettily  told  romance,  and  it  would  not  be  fair  j 
to  give  away  her  secret.” — Times  Literary  Supplement.  •! 

! THE  GREAT  IMAGE. 

By  " Pan.”  ys.  6 d.  net.  \ 

First  Review. — “ Pictures  what  might  happen  a : 
i hundred  years  hence,  when  world-wide  Trusts  have  j 

combined,  and  the  dividing  line  between  poverty  and  i 
wealth  has  widened  to  a hideous  dhasm.  The  dis-  j 

abilities  inherent  in  a story  of  this  kind  are  over-  1 
i come  ; it  is  a powerful  and  moving  tale,  full  of  fire,  j 

legitimate  in  its  realism,  and  carrying  potential  con-  ; 
i viction.” — Sportsman.  j 

j THE  KING  WAITS. 

i By  Morice  Gerard.  ys.  6 d.  net.  j 

Founded  on  fact  this  romance  deals  with  General  j 
Monk  and  is  the  best  story  written  by  our  leading  j 
historical  novelist.  i 

j THE  HEART  SPECIALIST. 

By  Paul  Trent.  8s.  net.  ! 

“ The  plot  of  this  novel  is  original  and  is  very  skil-  i 
fully  developed.  The  book,  in  fact,  is  an  uncommonly  | 

• good  love  story.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette.  : 

j A PRINCE  IN  PETROGRAD. 

By  Edgar  Jepson.  8s.  net.  \ 

“Is  the  latest  contribution  of  this  expert  in  the  j 

• art  of  keeping  the  reading  public  amused.  The  story  i 
tells  of  an  Englishman  in  Petrograd  under  the  Bolshe-  j 
vists  and  the  conversation  of  the  two  girls  he  rescues  • 
is  not  only  killingly  funny,  but  reads  almost  like  a j 
transcript  from  life.” — Saturday  Review. 

\ THE  UNEXPECTED. 

By  Fergus  Hume.  8s.  net.  : 

“ Will  meet  the  most  exacting  tests  of  the  novel  i 
i reader  who  likes  a clever  story  with  a mystery  well  • 

worth  unravelling.” — Court  Journal.  :j 

j THE  GREEN  HEART. 

By  Louise  Heilgers.  8s.  net.  i 

j One  of  the  most  powerful  tragic  stories  of  the  stage  i 

j published  for  some  time. 

| FLAMES  ON  THE  BOSPHORUS. 

By  Luigi  Motta.  ys.  6 d.  net.  j 

A romance  of  the  15th  Century,  the  taking  of  Con-  i 
stantinople  by  the  Turks,  and  the  career  of  Ruggero  i 
di  San  Giuliano,  written  by  a very  popular  Italian  i 
historical  novelist.  i 

Send  for  a Free  Copy  of 

“CYNICAL  SAYINGS.”  By  Nuah  Bond. 

ODHAMS  PRESS  LTD. 

39  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  London, W.C. 2 i 

1L I 

S.P.C.K. 

BOOKS  FOR  GIFTS 

JACQUES  BENIGNE  BOSSUET 

By  E.  K.  SANDERS,  author  of  “ Sainte  Chantal.” 

( Cloth  boards.  15s.  (Postage  9 d.) 

(This  should  be  the  English  Bossuet  for  many  years 
to  come.) 

ALCHEMY,  Its  Science  & Romance 

By  the  RIGHT  REV.  J.  E.  MERCER,  D.D.  With 
four  Illustrations.  Cloth  boards.  9s.  (Postage  6 d.) 

( A HISTORY  OF  SINAI 

! By  LINA  ECKENSTEIN.  With  Maps  and  numerous 

j Illustrations.  Cloth  boards.  8s.  6d.  (Postage  6 d.) 

(The  author  has  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  coun- 
try, where  she  has  worked  with  Professor  Flinders 
Petrie.) 

A COMPANION  VOLUME  TO 
" THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.” 

! FIFTY  SPIRITUAL  HOMILIES  OF 
ST.  MACARIUS  THE  EGYPTIAN 

By  A.  J.  MASON,  D.D.  15s.  (Postage  Id.) 

(One  of  the  greatest  of  Greek  mystics  is  here  made 
available  for  the  English  reader.  Dr.  Mason  thinks 
highly  enough  of  these  homilies  to  suggest  that  they 
be  put  on  the  shelf  as  a companion  volume  to  " The 
Imitation  of  Christ.” 

TURBINES 

By  ENGINEER-CAPTAIN  A.  E.  TOMPKINS, 
C.B.E.  Third  Edition,  entirely  revised,  with  about 
110  Illustrations.  Cloth  boards.  8s.  (Postage  5 d.) 

FOB  YOUNG  FOLK 
THE  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS 

By  JOHN  BUNYAN.  Arranged  by  JEAN  MARIAN 
MATTHEW.  With  4 Coloured  and  42  Black-and-  < 

1 White  Illustrations  by  H.  J.  FORD. 

10s.  6d.  (Postage  Is.) 

! (The  sermons  are  omitted  and  the  entrancing  narrative 

left.) 

j THE  CHILDREN’S  OLD 
TESTAMENT 

By  E.  B.  TRIST  (Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Piercy).  A hand- 
some volume,  with  36  Coloured  and  many  Black-and- 
White  Illustrations.  10s.  6d.  (Postage  Is.) 

(A  splendid  gift-book  for  a boy  or  girl.) 

{ KEVIN  AND  THE  CATS 

By  K.  F.  PURDON.  With  coloured  frontispiece. 

| 3s.  (Postage  4 d.) 

(The  story  is  told  by  a cat  and  will  delight  all  lovers 
j of  animals.) 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF 
NANCY  IN  SWEDEN 

By  PAULINE  TOLLER.  With  coloured  frontispiece. 

3s.  (Postage  4 d.) 

(A  vivid  picture  of  an  English  child’s  life  in  Sweden  in 
1914.) 

WILD  ROSE  TO  THE  RESCUE 

By  E.  E.  COWPER.  With  coloured  frontispiece. 

1 3s.  (Postage  Ad.)  8 

(Wild  Rose  is  a patrol  of  Girl  Guides  who  have  § 
exciting  adventures.) 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 

London : 

S.P.C.K.  House,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 2. 

Book  Shops:  64  New  Bond  Street,  W.l.  ; 43  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  E.C.4  Brighton  : 129  North  Street. 
Bath  : 39  Gay  Street.  And  of  all  Booksellers.  New 

York  : The  Macmillan  Co.  Toronto  : The  Macmillan 
Co.  of  Canada.  And  of  all  Booksellers. 
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SHIPPING 


Pc,  and  BRITISH  INDIA  Co.** 
Passenger  and  Freight  Services. 

MEDITERRANEAN.  EGYPT,  INDIA,  PERSIAN  GULF, 
BURMAH,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS,  SIAM,  E.  & S.  AFRICA,  AUSTRALASIA. 

Addreu  lor  all  Passenger  Business,  P.  & 0.  House,  14,  Cookspur  Street, 
London,  B.W.  1 ; Freight  or  General  Business:  122,  Ueadenhall  St.,  E.CL  8. 
B.I.  Afente,  BRAT,  DAWES  d 00.,  122,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C.  8. 


R-M-S-P 

NEWYORK 
SERVICE 

BY  THE  «0”  STEAMERS  OF 
THE  ROYAL  MAIL 
STEAM  PACKET  CO. 

18,  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G.2 


BlMmifa 


BRITISH  EQUITABLE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  Ltd. 


ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  EXCEED  ...  £1,629,000 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL £300,000 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL  £34,500 


The  Company  transacts  the  following  classes  of  business : 

LIFE,  FIRE,  ACCIDENT,  BURGLARY,  EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY,  MOTOR  CAR,  THIRD  PARTY,  AND 
PLATE  GLASS. 

Write  for  particulars  of  the  NEW  MONTHLY  PREMIUM  POLICY 
W THOUT  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION. 

To  the  MANAGER,  1,  2 & 3,  Queen  St.  Place,  London,  E.C.4 


WILL  READERS  OF 

The  Saturday  Review 

who  experience  difficulty  in  obtaining  their  copy  of  the 
paper  regularly  kindly  communicate  with  the  Publisher  at 

9, KING  ST.,  COVENT  GARDEN.  LONDON,  W.C  2. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BOOKS. — Who’s  Who,  1921,  16s.  ; Oscar  Wilde’s  House  of 
Pomegranates,  with  coloured  illustrations,  16s.  ; Headland’s  Home 
Life  in  China,  7s.  ; Comic  History  of  England,  7s.  ; The  Literary 
Year  Book  1921,  new  copies,  8s.  6d.  net,  post  free  for  2s.  3d.; 
Lane’s  Arabian  Nights,  edited  by  Stanley  Lane  Poole,  new  copies, 
4 vols.,  32s.  net,  for  12s.  6d.  Baxter  Prints:  The  Pictures  of 
George  Baxter  with  140  plates  just  issued,  £3  5s-  °d-  Ward’s 
Roman  Era  in  Britain,  7s.  6d.  ; Carot’s  Landscapes,  £ 3 10s.  od. 
Gilfillan’s  British  Poets,  fine  set,  large  type,  48  vols.,  £4  4s.  od., 
1854.  Way’s  Memories  “of  Whistler,  1910,  7s.  6d.  ; Women  of 
All  Nations,  2 vols.,  £2  2s.  ; Dramatic  Works  of  St.  John 
Hankin  with  intro,  by  John  Drin.kwater,  3 vols.,  25s.  ; Maupas- 
sant’s Select  Works,  8 vols.,  £2  2s.  od. ; Debrett’s  Peerage, 
1915,  as  new,  32s.,  for  5s.  6d.,  post  free;  Ruskin’s  Works, 
Best  Library  Edition,  39  vols.,  £25.  Carmen,  illus.,  by  Ren<$ 
Bull,  Edit  De  Luxe,  30s.  Send  also  for  Catalogue,  100,000 
bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a book,  and  have  failed  to  find 
it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Send  a list  of  books  you  will  exchange  for 
others.— Edward  Baker’s  Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright 
Street,  Birmingham. 


TYPEWRITING  TYPEWRITING 

At  the  usual  rates. 

Write : 

M.  BRODERICK,  4,  Longman  Road,  Barnsley. 


T 


TYPEWRITING,  Duplicating,  Secretarial  work.  Literary 
work  a speciality.  High  standard  of  work.  Lowest  terms. 
Mrs.  A.  M.  WATSON,  M.B.E.,  56,  Brompton  Road, 

Knightsbridge,  S.W.3.  Tel.  : Kensington  6379. 


THE  BLAKE  SOCIETY 

ARE  issuing  copies  of  Blake’s  hitherto  unpublished  COLOUR 
PRINTS.  The  Temptation  and  Newton  are  ready. 

Price  21s.  each.  Each  payment  carries  with  it  membership 
of  the  Blake  Society  for  one  year.  Apply  to  SECRETARY,  T. 
Wright,  Olney,  Bucks,  England. 

AUTHORS  ! Established  or  otherwise,  are  invited  to  sub- 
mit their  work  for  London  and  provincial  publications.  NO 
READING  FEES.  Promising  new  writers  sought.  Books, 
plays,  short  stories,  poems,  articles  wanted.  Post  MSS.  lo 
Manager,  P.L.A.,  Richmond  Chambers,  Blackburn. 


MUSIC 


QUEEN’S  HALL 

Sole  Lessees,  Chappell  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

GOOSSENS  ORCHESTRAL  CONCERTS 

FOURTH  AND  LAST  CONCERT 
MONDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

Programme  includes 

LE  SACRE  DU  PRINTEMPS  - STRAVINSKY 
(By  General  Request.) 

Eugene  goossens,  conductor 

Special  Orchestra  of  100  performers. 

Tickets,  12s.,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.,  3s.,  and  2s.  4d. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.i. 


^ELOLIAN  HALL 
MONDAY  NEXT,  at  8.15. 

'RANK  HUTCHENS 

THIRD  and  LAST  PIANOFORTE  RECITAL 
Chappell  Piano.  Tickets,  8s.  6d.,  5s.  gd.,  3s. 
IBBS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square,  W.i. 


WIGMORE  HALL 
NEXT  VIOLIN  RECITAL 

Albert  spalding 

TUESDAY,  DEC.  13th,  at  8.15. 

At  the  Piano  - - - ANDRE  BENOIST. 


Steinway  Piano. 


Tickets,  12s.,  5s.  9d.,  3s. 


ART  EXHIBITIONS 


G.G.S. 


— GOUPIL  GALLERY  SALON.— An  exhibi- 
tion of  Modern  Art,  over  175  Exhibitors,  at 
5,  Regent  St.,  S.W.  10 — 5.30,  Sats.  included. 


V 


WIGMORE  HALL 
THURSDAY  NEXT,  at  3. 

ERA  BELMONT 

VOCAL  RECITAL,  assisted  by 
BEATRICE  EVELINE  (Solo  ’Cello). 
At  the  Piano— ANTHONY  BERNARD 


einway  Piano. 


rnnr 1 TIT  T TT'THT 


Tickets,  8s.  6d., 


5s.  gd.,  3s. 

W.i. 


G 


ROSVENOR  GALLERIES. 

WINTER  EXHIBITION  OF  MODERN  ART. 

51a,  New  Bond  Street,  10 — 6.  Sats  10 — 4.  Is.  (Inc.  tax). 


LOVAT  FRASER  MEMORIAL  EXHIBITION.— Paintings, 
Stage  designs,  model  theatres,  books,  posters  and  textiles 
by  the  late  C.  LOVAT  FRASER,  LEICESTER  GAL- 
LERIES, Leicester  Square,  10 — 6. 


/EOLTAN  HALL 
FRIDAY  NEXT,  at  3. 


■4  FORGE  BAKER 

r SECOND  SONG  RFCTTAL 

Assisted  by  S.  LTDDLE 
ippell  Piano.  Tickets,  8s.  6d., 

TRRS  and  TILLETT,  19,  Hanover  Square, 


5s.  9d.,  3s. 
W.I. 
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SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF 
LADIES  IN  REDUCED  CIRCUMSTANCES 

Under  Royal  Patronage. 


COALS— FOOD— CLOTHING. 


Fair  Spring-,  gorgeous  Summer,  and  bounteous 
Autumn  have  departed,  and  stern  Winter  has  arrived — 
Winter,  the  season  for  compensations-— good  food, 
warm  clothes,  and  cheerful  fires. 

And  yet  there  are  hundreds  of  people,  including  poor 
gentlewomen,  who  cannot  afford  these,  to  them,  the 
luxuries — to  us,  the  necessities — of  life.  Please  help 
me  to  supply  all  my  Ladies  with  coals  this  winter; 
there  are  upwards  of  200  of  them.  Some  are  very  old 
and  feeble  and  many  are  bronchial  or  rheumatic.  The 
younger  women  who  work  hard  to  help  to  support 
themselves,  cannot  do  so  with  numb  fingers  beside  an 
empty  grate. 

Parcels  of  groceries,  etc.,  please.  These  are  thank- 
fully received,  and  save  going  out  to  buy  food  in 
inclement  weather.  Lastly,  we  want  clothes.  We 
have  always  a long  list  of  people  waiting  for  them,  for 
poor  Ladies  cannot  afford  to  buy  new  ones. 

I think  that  is  all  at  present.  I will  send  lists  of 
names  and  addresses  if  you  will  kindly  send  the  parcels. 

Don’t  forget  10/-  for  coals,  please. 

Edith  Smallwood,  Hon.  Sec. 

Lancaster  House,  Malvern. 


IF  YOUR  LIFE 
IS  INSURED 


you  should  seriously  con- 
sider whether,  in  view  of 
the  reduced  purchasing 
power  of  money  and  other 
changed  conditions,  you 
should  take  out  a policy  for 
a larger  amount. 

Write  for  Interesting  Booklet: 
“A  Sound  Proposition.” 

SCOTTISH  WIDOWS 
FUND 

Head.  Office : 9,  St.  Andrew 

Sq.,  Edinburgh  ( G . /.  Lid- 
stone,  Manager  and  Actuary). 

London  Offices : 28  Cornhill 

E C 3.  and  17,  Waterloo  Place. 
S W I 


Scottish  Widows  Fund 


The  address  of  the 

Editorial,  Publishing  & 
Advertising  Offices  of  The 
Saturday  Review  is  9 King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W,C,2. 
Telephone  Number:  Gerrard  3157 
Subscription  Rates:  Post  free  30/- 
per  annum,  at  home  and  abroad. 


A XMAS  GIFT 

FOR  (YOUR  ELDER  CHILDREN 

A“  B.D.”  Life  Endowment  Assurance  with  the 
first  one  or  two  premiums  paid  up  by  yourself 
would  form  a most  acceptable  gift  to  your  son 
or  daughter.  The  responsibility  of  continuing  the 
premiums  with  the  assurance  of  future  substantial 
monetary  benefits  helps  to  establish  a habit  of  thrift 
and  foresight  invaluable  throughout  life. 

For  full  particulars,  address — “ Life  Department,' 

EAGLES  _ 

rritish^wmimons 

*-^^SUMNCErffeOOMI«IIYU» 

32,  MuuKLAUi  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C.2. 
Branches  and  Agents  throughout  the  U.K. 

ASSETS  EXCEED  £19,000.000 


A SAVING  IN  INCOME  TAX. 


It  is  possible  to  recover  of 

your  income  by  way  of  Rebate  of 
Income  Tax  if  your  life  is  adequately 
and  suitably  insured. 

Write  for  particulars,  giving  date  of  birth. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD, 

142,  HOLBORN  BARS,  E.C.  1, 


AXUAfS 

TOBACCO 

“ Sweet  when  the  morn  u grey. 

Sweet  when  they’ve  cleared 
away 

Lunch,  and  at  close  of  day 
Possibly  sweetest" — 

to  no  tobacco  do 
Calverley’s  immortal 
lines  apply  more  aptly 
than  to  Three  Nuns. 

Filled  with  this  ever- 
fresh  mixture,  cool  to 
the  tongue  and  fra- 
grant to  the  senses, 
your  pipe  fits  in  with 
every  mood. 

KING’S  HEAD 

if  you  prefer  a fuller  flavour 

Both  are  sold  everywhere  in  the  following  pecking*  only 
Packets:  1-ox.  1/2,  2-ox.  2/4.  Tins:  2 -ox.  2/5.  4-ox.  4/8 


“THREE  NUNS”  CIGARETTES 

10’s 

w. 

100’s 

MEDIUM  6d 

11- 

2/5 

4/8 

HAND  OJ 

MADE  oa 

1/4 

3/4 

6/8 

Stephen  Mitchell  & Son,  Branch  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  (of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland).  Limited,  36  St.  Andrew  Square,  Glasgow 
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GRAVES.  J SUPERIOR’ 


Excellent  White 


EHRMANNS 

WINES  TO  SUIT  THE  TIMES. 

Taking  into  account  increased  Duty,  the  following  are 
practically  PRE-WAR  PRICES. 

Reliable  Quality.  SPECIAL  BARGAINS. 

..  f HAUT  ST.  EMILION,  Superior  QAI 

CLARET.  | Dinner  Claret,  1917  ***1 

24/- 
29/6 
30/- 
48/- 
39/- 
39/- 
138/- 

78/- 
84/- 
54/- 
42/- 
150/- 


{ Dinner  Wine 

SPANISH  BARSAC.  {^wfnT'T  “ 

BURGUNDY.  POMMARD,  1916,  Great  bargain 

DIIBPIINIW  1 CAROUGEOTCHAMBERTIN 
HUnuUNUT.  -j  \ very  superior  growth 

HOCK.  NIERSTEINER,  Superior  

MACCIIC  (BERNCASTT.ER.  Light,  attrac- 
imUatLLC.  | tive . Great  bargain  

(EHRMANN  & FILS 

CHAMPAGNE.  “golden  goblet”  1915. 

(Highest  class 

SAUMUR.  BOUVET-LADUBAY,  medium  dry 

SPARKLING  MUSCATEL.  High-class  Cuvee 

PORT.  FINE  OLD  TAWNY  

SHERRY,  superior  pale  medium  dry 

COGNAC.  SUPERIOR  FRENCH  

WHISKY.  PURE  OLD  MALT,  small  quantity  144/" 

The  Famous  FERGUSON’S  *a\l 

WHISKY.  ‘‘LIQUEUR  SPECIALITE,”  lOU/- 

great  age  

Write  for  “ Pink  List,”  quoting  unsurpassed  assortment 
of  Wines  and  Spirits  at  Market  Prices. 

EHRMANNS, 

43  & 44  Finsbury  Square,  London,  E.C.2 

Please  quote  “ S.R.” 


H.  R.  ALLENSON’S  GIFT  BOOKS 

A STORY  WHICH  WILL  DELIGHT  LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

OLD  TIME  AND  THE  BOY, 

OR  PREHISTORIC  WONDERLAND 

Bv  LADY  BRAY  Crown  8vo.  . Cloth,  with  seven  full-page  Illustrations 
by  CHRISTIAN  O’CONNOR-MORRIS  (nde  Gildea).  5s.  net. 

PARABLES  IN  GREAT  BOOKS 

By  HERBERT  SNELL,  B.A.  Cloth.  5s.  net. 

THE  BOOKS  DEALT  WITH  ARE  : 

BROWNING’S  “ PIPPA  PASSES,”  or  Unconscious  Influence. 
SIENKIEWICZ’S  “QUO  VADIS,”  or  The  Sign  of  the  Cross. 

GEO  ELIOT’S  “ SILAS  MARNER,”  or  God  s Way  with  a Soul. 
STEVENSON’S  “DR.  JEKYLL  AND  MR.  HYDE,”  or  Mans  Double 
Nature.  , . . 

BROWNING’S  “ RABBI  BEN  EZRA,”  or  The  Wisdom  of  Age. 
GEORGE  ELIOT’S  “ ROMOLA,”  or  The  Fall  of  a Soul 
BALZAC’S  “WILD  ASS’S  SKIN,”  or  The  Tragedy  of  Self-Will. 
BROWNING’S  “ SAUL,”  or  Saving  Love.  . 

BALZAC’S  “ ATHEIST’S  MASS,”  or  a Lesson  in  Gratitude. 
LONGFELLOW’S  “ GOLDEN  LEGEND,”  or  Love  and  Sacrifice. 

PARABLES  IN  GREAT  BOOKS 

John  o’London  s Weekly  : — “ Mr.  Snell  summarises  each  story,  expounds 
its  bearing  upon  life,  and  points  the  moral.  All  this  is  very  well  done,  with 
a sense  of  literary  appreciation  not  always  to  be  found  in  such  work.  This 
book  is  educational  in  the  best  and  broadest  way.” 

DIVERTING  STORIES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE 

By  E.  W.  LEACHMAN.  Cloth.  6s.  net. 

Some  of  the  Chapters  : — Those  Dreadful  Choir  Boys.  Those  Strange  Clergy. 
Those  Trying  Organists. 

New  Witness  “ There  is  much  amusing  matter  here.” 

Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph “ Told  with  a vivaeity  that  renders  them  de- 
cidedly entertaining.” 

GOD’S  GENTLEMEN 

By  Prof.  R.  E.  WELSH,  M.A.,  D.D.  Cloth.  5s.  net. 

CONTENTS. 

Malady  of  Not  Wanting 
Men  who  Get  On. 

Tenderfoot. 

Old  too  Soon. 

Cynic  and  Enthusiast. 

The  Glamour  of  Life. 

1.  Angelic  Illusions. 

2.  The  Ape  of  God. 

Dundee  Advertiser  “ A series  of  ethical  essays  of  rare  value  strongly 

commended  as  a gift  book  for  men,  whether  young,  old,  or  middle-aged.” 

Please  write  for  our  NEW  CATALOGUE,  16  pages,  Post  Free. 

London  : H.  R.  ALLENSON,  Ltd.,  RACQUET  COURT,  FLEET  ST.,  E.C. 


The  Lust  for  Life. 

A Medicated  Memory. 
God’s  Gentlemen. 

Good  Men  out  of 

Church. 

Interesting  Sinners  and 
Stale  Saints. 


Chambers  of  Imagery. 
Dangerous  Years. 

A Double  Life. 

Where  to  Draw  the  Line 
Exiles  of  the  Church. 
The  Escape  from 

One-self. 


WITH 


THE  BATTLE  CRUISERS 

By 

FILSON  YOUNG 

With  Charts  and  Illustrations.  25s.  Net 


SOME  OPINIONS 


“ A very  wonderful  book.”— Commander  Carlyon  Bellairs,  M.P. 

“A  brilliant  book.  I think  that  it  will  be  largely  studied,  ^and 
that  it  renders  a very  real  service  to  the  cause  of  naval  r^°^- 

Viscount  Haldane. 

“ There  arc  some  passages  in  it  which  one  could  never  forget. 

It  is  a mercy  that  you  were  there  to  record  such  things.  Ihey  will 
now  live.” — Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

“ 1 agree  with  a Scottish  friend  of  mine  who  wrote  about  the 

book  that  ‘ it  is  unique;  it  is  likely  to  be  read  twenty  years  hence 

more  than  it  is  now,  and  is  indeed  a classic.  I do  not  remember 

feeling  a stronger  admiration  for  the  writer  of  any  book  on  the  war 

than  when  I arrived  at  page  247  of  ‘ With  the  Battle  Cruisers  . 

Arnold  White. 

“ The  pictures  you  draw  are  ol  a period  which  is  vividly  familiar 

and  indelible  to  all  of  us  who  took  part  in  it  together— a picture 

which  exactly  records  what  I have  seen  and  which  gives  me  the 

greatest  pleasure  to  keep  and  look  at  frequently,  lor  it  is  a true  and 
artistic  record  of  those  great  unforgettable  days.” 

An  Officer  on  Lord  Beatty's  Staff. 

“ Something  that  will  live  beyond  our  ephemeral  generation.  . . . 
I think  the  book  comes  nearer  to  being  that  ‘ possession  for  all  time 
which  Thucydides  declared  his  own  book  to  be,  than  anything  I 

have  yet  read  about  the  war.  It  is  so  seldom  that  you  get  a great 
writer  actually  participating  in  great  events  and  describing  them  as 

they  should  be  described.  There  are  passages  which  (inust  figure  in 

any  anthology  of  English  prose,  and  they  are  many. 

H.  w.  wnson. 

“ In  his  book  * With  the  Battle  Cruisers  ’ he  takes  us  behind  the 
scenes  and  gives  us  a most  illuminating  account  of  the  life  m the 
Service,  both  ashore  and  afloat,  while  his  story  of  the  Dogger  Bank 
engagement  is  probably  the  best  story  of  a modern  naval  battle  that 
has  yet  been  written.  For  Mr.  Filson  Young  witnessed  from  the 
foretop  of  Admiral  Beatty’s  flagship,  the  opening  stages,  and  his 
story  is  really  a fine  piece  of  restrained  literary  realism 

3 Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Mr.  Filson  Young’s  book  is  not  only  a most  entertaining  and  skil- 
fully  written  narrative  of  adventure,  but  a statement  of  facts  which 
those  who  are  beating  out  the  history  of  the  war  cannot  ignore.  . . . 
Nowhere  have  we  read  a better  analysis  of  Lord  Fisher  s character, 
with  its  limitations  and  its  strength.”— The  Spectator. 

“ Every  line  of  this  work  recalls  the  grey  North  Sea  in  its  various 
moods;  every  pen  picture  of  the  author’s  all-too-brief  experiences  with 
the  Lion  is  drawn  with  a sure  and  vivid  touch  that  makes  the 
purple  darkness  of  a night  at  sea  a terrifying  reality  and  the  beauty 
of  a Scapa  dawn  a satisfying  pleasure.  The  book  moves  in  a quiet 
quaint  beauty  of  style  which  is  peculiar  to  the  author,  but  the  driving 
spirit  is  that  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Lord  Beatty,  whose  attractive 
personality  breathes  in  every  page.  Sunday  Times. 

“ It  happens  that  his  relation  is  that  of  an  observant  and  thinking 
man  who  is  by  nature,  one  guesses,  made  lonely  and  suspect  because 
of  his  acute,  ironic,  and  independent  mind;  for  the  world  docs  not 
take  warmly  to  its  bosom  the  clever  looker-on  who  can  be  neither 
cajoled  nor  intimidated.  Still,  Mr.  Filson  Young,  in  the  way  of 
those  who  are  difficult  to  please,  lets  out  his  pent  and  native  generosity 
on  the  men,  like  Beatty,  whom  he  finds  worthy  of  praise.  He  is 
also  a sensitive  artist,  and  his  words  have  to  pass  an  exacting  con- 
science, so  that  he  has  written  a war-book  which  is  not  only  an 
indispensable  foot-note  to  history,  but  is  a very  entertaining,  and 
occasionally  an  exciting  narrative.  His  sea  pictures  have  the  quality 
of  a painting  by  ^’histlor.  — NstiOfi  find  AthdlffililH. 

“ The  value  of  Mr.  Filson  Young’s  narrative,  to  begin  with,  is  that 
it  gives  a vivid  and  complete  account  of  naval  life  and  service  under 
waf  conditions.  Mr.  Filson  Young  saw  life  in  the  Navy  .through  the 
fresh  vision  of  the  volunteer.  As  a student  of  naval  aflairs  he  knew 
much.  When  he  had  donned  the  uniform  he  became  a ^e<?"  ?nd 
intelligent  observer,  the  more  intelligent  because,  to  do  him  justice, 
he  was  content  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  men  versed  in  practice.  It  is 
quite  clear  that,  far  from  forming  his  judgments  hastily,  he  f°rm£d 
them  carefully,  and  his  work  has  gained  from  his  not  having,  as^  he 
states  set  pen  to  paper  until  two  years  after  the  war.  It  is,  a won 
derfuliy  luad  description,  sober  as  usual  in  phrasing,  but  clear  cut 
in  statement.  ’’—Westminster  Gazette 
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Notes  of  the  Week 

THE  scenario  for  the  new  Session  was,  as 
usual,  well  written.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  on  the  last  openings  of  Parliament 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  allowed  the  Lord  Privy  Seal 
to  occupy  the  centre  of  the  stage  until  his 
coming.  But  on  this  occasion  enthusiasm  was 
sufficiently  high  to  permit  of  his  speaking  on  the 
first  day.  He  made  a triumphant  speech.  Both  in 
the  Commons  and  in  the  Lords  the  scene  lent  itself  to 
descriptive  writing.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  isat  glum  and 
silent  in  the  gloom  of  the  official  gallery,  and  what 
congratulations  he  received  on  this  gratulatory  occa- 
sion were  on  the  recovery  of  his  health.  Lord  Carson 
in  the  House  of  Lords  broke  the  silence  which  is  tra- 
ditionally imposed  upon  him  by  the  austere  office  which 
he  holds,  and  poured  out  the  thunder  of  his  anger  and 
his  scorn  on  the  11  friends  whose  friendship  he  hoped 
he  would  lose  from  that  night.”  Such  a speech  of 
bitter  denunciation  has  not  been  heard  in  the  Lords 
for  more  than  a century,  and  its  effect,  in  that  hushed 
chamber,  was  tremendous. 


Simultaneously  with  the  meeting  of  Parliament  at 
Westminster  the  Dail  held  a session  in  Dublin.  In 
contrast  with  the  self-adulatory  exultation  of  the  Prime 
minister  of  England  the  speech  of  Mr.  Michael  Collins 
was  dignified  and  statesman-iike  ‘‘  I agree,  he  said, 
“ that  the  honour  of  Ireland  is  not  involved  in  accept- 
ing this  document.”  That  was  a.  question  for  the 
Irish  representatives  to  decide.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  our  own  Government  has  not  the  same  confidence 
in  the  representatives  of  the  people.  Not  only  Sinn 
Fein,  but  Ulster  has  taken  the  popular  representatives 
into  complete  confidence  and  consultation.  The  course 
adopted  by  our  Ministers,  on  the  other  hand,,  is 
to  confront  Parliament  with  the  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion of  the  document  in  toto.  It  is  questionable 
whether  constitutionally  they  are  entitled  to  adopt  this 
attitude.  A vast  additional  burden  is  being  cast  on 
the  taxpayer  as  a result  of  this  Agreement,  and  the 
taxpayer  is  apparently  to  be  content  with  only  a gene- 
ral expression  of  opinion.  Both  in  restraint  of  undue 


We  have  deplored  on  more  than  one  occasion  the 
misdirected  tactics  of  the  Die-hards.  They  have  now 
put  down  an  amendment  to  the  address  which  is  de- 
stined to  meet  with  the  same  disastrous  results  as  their 
previous  resolutions  both  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  at  the  Party  Conference.  They  regret  the  pro- 
posed settlement  with  Sinn  Fein  on  the  ground  that 
it  involves  “ the  surrender  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown 
in  Ireland,  gives  power  to'  establish  an  independent 
Irish  Army  and  Navy,  requires  sacrifices  from  Ulster 
and  does  not  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  Royalist  popu- 
lation in  Southern  Ireland.”  This  is  not  slashing  at 
the  Agreement,  it  is  slashing  at  the  air.  The  Southern 
Unionists  were  the  prime  movers  in  the  negotiations 
and  have  concluded  with  the  representatives  of  the 
South  an  understanding  which  satisfies  them.  Nor 
does  the  Agreement  involve  a surrender  of  the  rights 
of  the  Crown  in  Ireland  in  regard  to'  strategic  con- 
trol. Mr.  Lloyd  George  can  shatter  this  amendment 
with  a few  dialectical  blows.  In  a leading  article  we 
draw  attention  to  some  fundamental  omissions  from 
the  Agreement  which  expose  its  inefficacy.  We  re- 
peat those  omissions  here  because  in  our  conception 
they  are  so  important  as  to  justify  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 


First,  we  earnestly  hope  that  our  readers  will  con- 
sider the  financial  implications  of  the  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment with  Sinn  Fein,  and  that  they  will  bring  pressure 
on  their  representatives  in  Parliament  to*  do  likewise. 
The  Agreement  has  been  adroitly  drawn,  and  because 
it  covers  only  those  points  which  have  been  prominent 
in  the  Sinn  Fein  demands  and  on  which  public1  atten- 
tion has  therefore  been  concentrated,  we  are  apt  to 
forget  that  no  provision  is  made  for  other  more  vital 
matters.  This  Agreement  means  nothing  less  than 
the  revision  of  our  whole  Imperial  structure.  An  ad- 
jacent part  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  shorn  off 
from  the  Motherland,  and  is  to  continue  to  enjoy  all 
the  benefits  of  proximity  without,  as  far  as  any  provi- 
sion in  the  Agreement  shows,  any  continuance  of  the 
accustomed  contribution  to  the  Imperial  services.  The 
oversight  is  urgently  serious  and  may  well  undermine 
the  whole  Agreement.  We  hope  that  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  examine  these  questions  will  make  it 
a matter  for  serious  debate  and  criticism  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 


Another  vital  flaw  in  the  Articles  of  Agreement  is 
that  no  sanctions  are  provided  whereby  even  the  past 
contribution  which  Ireland  has  undertaken  to  make 
in  respect  of  our  War  Debts  and  Pensions  can  be 
exacted.  The  Article  which  provides  for  arbitration 
as  to  the  actual  sum  which  Ireland  is  to  contribute  is 
therefore  quite  illusory.  A knowledge  of  Sinn  Fein 
psychology  suggests  the  improbability  of  any  Sinn 
Fein  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  being  able  to  exact 
taxes  for  the  purposes  of  such  a contribution  and 
remain  for  long  in  power,  even  if  he  honestly  intended 
to  fulfil  the  Agreement  to  the  letter.  It  surpasses  be- 
lief that  so  vital  a matter  should  have  escaped  the 
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attention  of  our  negotiators,  when  such  a flaw  in  the 
Agreement  involves  the  recasting  of  our  whole 
Imperial  system.  In  regard  to  past  payments  another 
reparations  problem  has  been  created.  In  regard  to 
future  payments  for  our  common  security  no  provision 
whatever  has  been  made.  Nor  have  the  reactions  of 
any  possible  financial  arrangements  on  the  Empire 
been  thought  out.  The  Imperial  representatives 
ihould  be  summoned  without  delay  to  consider  the  in- 
volutions of  the  settlement  and  to  decide  on  the  future 
administration  of  Imperial  affairs.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  Parliament  of  Westminster  can  no  longer  continue 
to  be  an  Imperial  Parliament  solely  responsible  for 
Imperial  burdens  and  Imperial  administration. 

With  reference  to  the  part  played  by  America  in 
the  Washington  Conference  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  until  Japan  had  signed  a treaty  giving  to  her  the 
rights  she  demanded  in  the  little  island  of  Yap,  she 
herself  declined  to  sign  the  Four-Power  Treaty,  of 
which  far  too  many  of  our  papers,  we  regret  to  say, 
have  been  so  wildly  adulatory  this  week.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  the  United  States  and  Japan  reached 
an  agreement  about  Yap  a couple  of  months  ago,  and 
we  commented  on  it  at  the  time.  But  America  is 
always  determined  on  securing  her  own  interests,  other- 
wise it  surely  would  be  a very  strange  thing  that  she 
should  have  insisted  on  having  this  small  matter  put 
into  treaty  form  and  duly  signed  before  she  would 
sign  the  much  bigger  Treaty.  The  thing,  however,  is 
genuinely  characteristic  of  her.  In  a leading  article 
we  suggest  that  at  Washington  America  has  been 
“ sitting  in  ” at  a game  of  bluff  with  England  and  the 
Empire,  particularly  over  the  naval  situation.  It  is 
her  favourite  national  game,  and  no  doubt  she  excels 
hi  it.  We  raise  our  voice  in  the  hope1 — we  wish  we 
could  say,  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope — that  her  bluff 
in  this  case  may  be  called  in  time. 

In  spite  of  the  outcry  in  our  newspapers  that  the 
political  situation  in  India  is  grave  because  of  the  boy- 
cotting of  the  Prince  by  the  natives  at  Allahabad,  we 
are  not  aware  that  the  state  of  things  there  is  really 
worse  now  than  it  has  been  for  some  considerable  time. 
What  took  place  at  Allahabad,  coupled  with  the  arrest 
of  Chittaranjan  Das,  chief  director  of  the  whole  ter- 
rorist movement  in  Bengal,  and  of  hundreds  of  other 
persons  of  the  firebrand  type,  only  makes  more  and 
more  evident  a position  of  affairs  which  is  riot  of  to- 
day or  of  yesterday,  but  which  has  been  well-known  for 
many  months  to  all  those  who  have  closely  followed  the 
course  of  events  in  India  under  the  Montagu  regime  and 
realised  the  Weakness  of  the  India  Government.  In 
recent  issues  we  commented  frankly  both  on  the  in- 
action and  the  action  of  Lord  Reading  as  Viceroy,  and 
although  of  late  he  has  been  governing  with  a much 
firmer  hand,  we  cannot  help  deploring  the  fact  that  he 
did  not  take  this  line  long  before.  As  the  case  stands 
it  looks  as  if  it  had  needed  the  visit  of  the  Prince, 
through  the  anxieties  it  entails,  to  open  Lord  Reading’s 
eyes  to  the  realities  of  the  condition  of  India,  and  its 
threat  to  the  British  raj. 


M’.  Briand  is  coming  to  London  on  Monday  for  the 
purpose,  it  is  announced,  of  discussing  with  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  the  tense  and  dangerous  economic  situation  in 
Europe,  with  special  reference  to  the  position  of  Ger- 
many. Probably  other  matters  of  importance,  but  of 
less  tremendous  urgency,  such  as  Turkey,  will  also  come 
up  for  review.  Each  day  makes  it  clearer  that  Ger- 
many is  the  pivot  on  which  this  economic  situation  turns, 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  this  fact  is  beginning  to 
sink  into  the  consciousness  of  France.  Hitherto  con- 
ferences with  the  French  have  had  no  other  result  than 
the  retaining,  pretty  nearly  unchanged,  of  the  retributive 

perhaps  vindictive  were  the  better  word — principles 

of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  In  England  it  has  come 
to  be  realised  that  the  application  of  these  principles  in 
this  closely  linked-up  world  is  double-edged,  and  France 


will  have  to  realise  this  too.  Certainly  it  is  high  time 
that  the  reparations  programme  should  be  reconsidered 
not  in  a small,  petty,  niggling  manner,  but  in  a large 
and  enlightened  way.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Germany  has  admitted  her  liabilities,  and  her  willing- 
ness to  meet  them  to  the  extent  possible  in  her  circuim 
stances.  We  trust  that  the  British  and  French  Prime 
Ministers  will  hit  on  some  practical  method  of  assisting 
her  and  themselves.  Whether  this  assistance  comes 
thi  ough  a moratorium  or  otherwise,  it  is  essential  that 
it  come  quickly. 


Since  the  return  to  Cairo  of  Adly  Pasha  nothing 
much  has  taken  place  in  Egypt  except  the  handing  in 
of  his  resignation,  which  was  expected;  but  he  is  carry- 
ing on  pending  the  appointment  of  a successor  as 
Premier.  Most  opportunely  a Blue-book  has  just  been 
issued  by  our  Government  containing  the  Report  of  the 
Military  Court  which  sat  at  Alexandria  to  inquire  into 
the  riots  which  occurred  in  that  city  last  May.  The 
investigation  was  very  thorough ; several  hundred  wit- 
nesses, European  and  Egyptian,  official  and  unofficial, 
were  examined,  and  all  the  circumstances  appear  to 
have  been  considered  with  extreme  care.  The  Court 
found  that  the  attacks  were  deliberate  and  premedidated 
by  the  natives,  and  were  directed  against  all  Europeans, 
though  chiefly  against  the  Greeks.  The  natives  had 
been  organised  for  these  attacks  by  the  Zaghlul  par- 
tisans, and  in  face  of  the  weakness  of  the  Egyptian 
Government  grew  bolder  and  bolder  till  they  got  com- 
pletely out  of  hand.  The  French,  Italian  and  Greek 
consuls  stated  that,  seeing  how  their  nationals  had  been 
treated  by  the  rioters  with  whom  the  Egyptian  police 
and  troops  made  common  cause,  they  could  not  consent 
to  accept  the  protection  of  any  force  composed  exclu- 
sively of  Egyptians.  This  embodies  the  root  truth  of 
the  matter— Egypt  is  not  ripe  for  complete  indepen- 
dence. 


Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  and  others,  have  thrown 
out  indications  that  the  Coalition  is  to  become  a unified 
political  party  to  be  called  “ The  National  Party.  It 
would  make  for  honesty  were  this  course  adopted.  It 
is  time  that  the  gentlemen  who  continue  to  bear  labels 
which  indicate  the  holding  of  antithetic  principles 
should  frankly  admit  that  they  do  not.  The  result  of 
the  Southwark  Election  shows  a revulsion  of  feeling 
against  the  present  administration  which  even  the 
Irish  settlement  was  not  sufficient  to  dispel.  This  is  a 
confirmation  of  the  recent  election  at  Hornsey,  in 
which  an  unprecedentedly  large  number  of  votes  was 
recorded  for  a Liberal  candidate  in  a historically  Con- 
servative constituency.  The  victory  which  the  Labour 
candidate  has  gained  is  less  indicative  of  the  popularity 
of  Labour  than  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  Coalition. 
But  if  the  Coalition  is  to  unite  in  a national  party  two 
hitherto  opposed  forces  in  politics,  of  what  is  the  alter- 
native administration  to  consist?  Will  the  opposite 
number  to  the  National  Party  in  politics  be  a parochial 
party?  Or  an  International  Party,  composed  of  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  with  a strong  outer-lobby  support  from  the 
League  of  Nations? 


Mrs.  Asquith  is  in  print  again.  Was  it  that  she 
felt  on  seeing  her  first  recollections  (and  the  comments 
upon  them)  published,  “ what  is  it  that  the  printers 
buy  one  half  so  precious  as  the  stuff  they  sell?  ” If 
she  did  she  was  wrong.  Mrs,  Asquith  writes,  in  fact, 
amazingly  good  stuff.  So  good,  indeed,  that  if  she 
were  a man  and  a Member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
no  one  would  read  it.  She  has  the  bursting  enthu- 
siasm of  a politician  who  has  only  been  prevented  by 
the  accidents  of  time  and  sex  from  taking  the  share 
due  to  her  in  politics.  That  she  should  have,  indeed, 
all  the  expansive  force  of  a supreme  politician  without 
the  necessary  channels  open  to  her  to  conduct  it  into 
its  proper  medium— the  House  of  Commons,  nonne 
haec  ruberrima  margo? 
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Some  perturbation  appears  to  have  been  caused  to 
the  weaker  brethren  in  Norwich  by  the  fact  that  one  of 
their  Canons  opened  a new  cinema  with  prayer  and 
blessing-.  We  could  understand  their  alarm'  if  he  had 
opened  the  Sunday  service  with  a film.  But  the  associa- 
tion of  religion  with  non-ecclesiastical  functions  is' quite 
in  keeping  with  its  most  ancient  traditions.  It 
was  a fundamental  mistake  of  the  Victorian  view1  to 
regard  any  other  institution  but  the  Church  as  not  “a 
place  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.”  Mediaeval  faith 
would  have  had  the  cinema  in  the  church  and  the 
sermon  outside  it. 


We  learn  with  some  misgiving  that  a determined 
effort  is  to  be  made  by  a London  club  to  revive  the  art 
of  conversation  in  this  country.  We  have  never  been 
able  to-  believe  that  it  ever  existed.  The  art  of  conver- 
sation consists  of  a mutual  interchange  of  suggestions. 
The  average  English  citizen  avoids  suggestion  and 
confines  himself  to  dogmatic  assertions  even  about  the 
weather.  Assertion  at  best  provokes  no  more  than 
contradiction.  Assuredly,  if  the  promoters  of  this 
movement  carry  out  their  intention  of  affording  an 
opportunity  to  the  experts  on  stage,  literature  and 
music,  to  expound  their  opinions,  the  conversation 
that  results  will  be  a little  one-sided. 


A correspondence  in  the  Times,  together  with  the 
discussions  from  time  to  time  held  in  council  between 
mistresses  and  maids,  shows  that  there  is  at  bottom  a 
quite  intelligible  aversion  felt  by  servants  from  a day 
which  is  spent  in  purely  personal  service,  unqualified 
by  any  element  of  personal  affection.  The  history  of 
domestic  or  personal  service  can  show  both  the  finest 
instances  of  unmeasured  devotion,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  resentment  and  unwilling  work.  We  believe 
the  explanation  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  we  have  not  yet 
put  the  relationship  on  a purely  contractual  basis. 
Until  either  the  purely  contractual  side  can  be  made 
dominant,  or  in  the  alternative,  education  can  rob  the 
status  of  servant  of  its  old  associations,  we  shall  have 
this  perennial  problem  of  the  servant  unsolved. 

What  ails  the  Underground  that  is  should  so  fiercely 
desire  to  justify  itself?  The  company  is  spending  large 
sums  of  money  on  propaganda  explaining  its  constitution 
and  working,  and  imploring  the  public  to  patronize  it. 
As  though  the  poor  public  had  any  alternative  ! Almost 
the  entire  public  traffic  of  the  metropolis  is  controlled 
by  this  one  combine  so  that  competition  cannot  be  exces- 
sive, nor  do  we  remember  ever  having  noticed  a serious 
shortage  of  travellers  in  tubes,  trams  or  buses.  But  if 
an  increase  of  customers  really  be  the  object  which  the 
directors  have  in  view, we  would  suggest  to  them  that 
a simpler  way  of  winning  popularity  would  be  a reduc- 
tion of  fares,  following  the  suspension  of  this  flux  of 
educative  but  expensive  publicity. 

The  Editor  of  a journal  styled  ‘ The  Free  Oxford  : A 
Communist  Journal  of  Youth,’  has  been  removed  from 
the  books  of  the  University  of  Oxford  by  decree  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor  and  Proctors.  His  assistant  editor 
has  received  the  subsidiary  martyrdom  of  suspension 
for  two  years.  With  due  deference  to  the  authorities 
and  some  understanding  of  the  delicacies  of  their  posi 
tion,  we  consider  their  action  an  error  in  civic  tactics. 
If  the  activities  of  these  young  gentlemen  are  dangerous 
to  the  community,  they  should  have  been  retained  at 
the  bosom  of  their  alma  mater  until  they  had  been 
counter-inoculated  with  the  toxin  of  wisdom  and  good 
taste.  Why  should  the  community  be  called  upon  to 
endure  a danger  which  can  be  more  readily  appraised 
and  combated  in  the  more  restricted  area  of  a University 
town?  It  is  shelving  the  gravest  responsibilities  of  a 
University  to  turn  loose  upon  the  public  those  callow 
youths  who  stand  most  in  need  of  her  suasions.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  these  gentlemen  are  no  danger  to  the 
community,  their  punishment  is  not  merely  excessive, 


but  involves  them  in  a faint  nimbus  of  Shelleyan  glory 
of  which  they  will  not  fail  to  take  advantage.  And  the 
credit  of  Oxford  architecture  could  not  survive  the  repe- 
tition of  such  another  Memorial  as  now  makes  of  Uni- 
versity College  a grief  and  a tribulation. 

Oxford’s  second  double  victory  in  the  football  field 
over  her  rival  has  gone  far  to  dispel  the  sorrow  occa- 
sioned by  her  two  successive  defeats  on  the  river.  The 
Association  game  last  Monday  at  Stamford  Bridge, 
excepting  for  the  last  fifteen  minutes  of  glorious  life, 
was  not  so  exciting  as  the  Rugby  match  at  Twicken- 
ham. The  ground  was  just  sufficiently  greasy  to  blunt 
the  keener  edges  of  the  game,  though  the  obvious  dead- 
weight of  the  ball  made  the  brilliant  head-work,  of 
Oxford  particularly,  the  more  laudable.  Cambridge 
deserves  condolences  for  her  failure  in  the  first  half, 
where  nothing  but  an  inch  of  goal-post  on  two  occasions 
baulked  her  of  her  desire.  The  light-blue  forwards 
consistently  played  a better  game,  and  Oxford,  though 
her  play  had  increased  steadily  in  cohesion  and  power, 
owed  two  of  her  three  goals  to  the  sudden  collapse  of 
the  Cambridge  defence.  The  gathering  mist,  a blur 
of  sun  like  the  dying  away  of  a heavenly  watch-fire, 
and  the  arena  rising  tier  beyond  tier  into  the  dim  day, 
gave  the  encounter  a certain  grandiose  and  spectacular 
quality.  Observers  of  a more  literal  and  historic  mind 
will  remember  chiefly  the  lyric  cleanliness  of  the  game, 
integer  vitce  scelerisque  purus. 

Two  interesting  art  exhibitions  may  be  briefly  men- 
tioned here.  One  is  of  designs  by  Claud  Lovat  Fraser, 
the  young  artist  who  became  famous  by  his  setting  of  the 
‘ Beggar’s  Opera,’  and  was  cut  off  in  a career  no  more 
than  begun,  by  weakness  developed  during  war  service. 
His  art  belongs  to  the  line  of  poster  and  coloured  wood- 
block,  opened  (as  if  there  was  an  omen  in  the  name)  by 
the  ‘ Beggarstaff  Brothers,’  Messrs.  Nicholson  and 
Pryde,  and  continued  in  the  chap-books  and  toy  theatre 
of  Mr.  Jack  Yeats;  a cheerful  and  succinct  imagery 
which  came  as  a relief  in  days  when  ‘ ‘ decoration  ’ ’ had 
become  a tired  stereotype  in  the  later  years  of  Walter 
Crane  and  other  epigoni  of  the  Burne  Jones  reign. 
These  works  are  to  be  seen  at  the  Leicester  Galleries. 
At  the  Independent  Gallery  in  Grafton  Street  is  dis- 
played a miracle  of  exact  reproduction  in  colour  from 
the  portfolios  of  the  “ Marees  Society,”  due,  we  be- 
lieve, to  German  skill  and  enterprise,  the  glove  thrown 
down  to  our  own  craftsmen.  By  the  method  em- 
ployed the  tints,  texture  and  paper  of  a water-colour 
are  rendered  with  what  (in  the  absence  of  the  originals, 
it  is  true)  looks  like  perfection.  There  is  large  variety 
of  choice  in  subject,  from  old  masters  like  Diirer  to 
those  water-colour  smudges  of  Cezanne  which  are 
treasured  by  German  collectors  : among  the  most  desir- 
able are  examples  of  Constantin  Guys.  The  rate  of 
exchange  allows  for  the  present  of  very  moderate 
prices. 

Probably  the  most  important  printed  book  in  the 
world  is  the  ‘ Mazarin  Bible,’  issued  by  Gutenberg  in 
1455.  In  1911  the  Robert  Hoe  copy  fetched  fifty  thous- 
and dollars  (then  the  record  price  for  any  book)  in  New 
York;  and  in  November  of  last  year  a copy,  containing 
only  588  of  the  641  leaves  and  having  some  further 
blemishes,  was  sold  for  ^2,750  at  Sotheby’s.  This  copy 
was  from  the  Baroness  Zouche’s  library  at  Parham  ; and 
apparently  it  is  this  volume  that  has  now  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Wells,  the  New  York  dealer,  who  has  taken 
what  is  certainly  a drastic  step  in  splitting  the 
volume  up  into  several  parts,  each  with  a specially 
printed  title  page  and  finely  bound.  Some  of  these 
fragments  consist  of  a complete  book  of  the  Bible, 
others  of  single  perfect  or  imperfect  leaves.  This 
Mazarin  Bible  will  therefore  now  be  scattered  piecemeal 
over  America  and,  possibly,  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  artistic  morality  of  such  an  act  will  certainly  be 
much  discussed  : on  the  one  hand  a large  number  of 
institutions  will  be  able  to  own  a specimen  fragment  of 
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one  of  the  world’s  masterpieces;  on  the  other  hand  a 
wonderful  volume  (even  in  its  imperfect  condition)  has 
been  put  beyond  the  hope  of  possible  completion  from 
other  fragments.  It  is  hard,  upon  first  receipt  of  the 
news,  to  know  quite  what  to  think  of  this  dealer’s 
action. 


Sir  Arthur  Pearson’s  life  was  not  merely  a shining 
example  of  triumph  over  adversity  but  an  instance  of  the 
stimulus  of  affliction  becoming  in  itself  an  actual 
benefit.  In  his  earlier  career  Sir  Arthur  did  not  gain 
any  particular  distinction  nor  did  unwonted  success 
attend  him.  But  the  loss  of  his  sight  evoked  all  that 
was  noblest  in  his  character  so  that  in  his  latter  years 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  he  lived  the  life  of 
a saint.  His  own  blindness  was  a blessing  of  incalcul- 
able advantage  to  other  sufferers,  for  whom,  but  for 
his  efforts,  nothing  tangible  might  even,  yet  have  been 
done;  and  his  courage  and  devotion  wiill  be  at  once 
a solace  and  a spur  to  all  those  who,  like  him,  battle  to 
win  victory  over  blindness. 


A PYRRHIC  PEACE 

THE  Articles  of  Agreement,  like  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles,  conceal  with  dexterity  and  tact  the  funda- 
mental differences  of  their  subscribers.  They  con- 
ceal much  more.  They  conceal  their  own  implications. 
The  masterly  pen  which  designed  them  could,  with  equal 
cleverness,  we  feel  assured,  have  sketched  out  a few 
canons  which  might  provide  a broad  basis  of  principle  on 
which  the  Mohammedan  and  Christian  religions  should 
unite.  The  main  prescription,  for  instance,  might  well  be 
the  taking  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Deity  in  virtue 
of  his  presumed  headship  of  the  Universe.  The  real 
skill  of  such  documents  consists  not  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  face  the  difficulties,  but  in  which  they 
avoid  them.  The  Irish  parchment  which  bears  the 
signatures  of  England  and  of  Ireland  upon  it  is  a cheque 
on  a rotten  bank.  It  will  be  presented  for  payment,  but 
will  it  be  paid?  It  makes  provision  for  a retrospective 
contribution  to  our  common  debts.  Where  are  the  sanc- 
tions to  enforce  it?  It  makes  no  provision  for  our 
presient  nor  our  future  Imperial  burdens.  Has  the 
possible  reaction  of  this  omission  presented  itself  to  the 
signatories,  or  has  it  been  glossed?  Is  there  a section 
of  the  United  Kingdom  that  would  not  leave  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Westminster  were  it  bribed  to  do  so  on  this 
lavish  scale  ? This  is  no  triumph  for  England.  It  is  no 
crown  of  laurels  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  It  is  a tribute 
to  the  lawyers  who  have  drawn  up  the  deed  to  suit  the 
instructions  of  their  clients. 

No  Peace  was  ever  made  by  cowards.  This  Peace  is 
a Danegeld  to  De  Valera.  Methods  that  the  Prime 
Minister  has  learned  in  England  he  is  executing  in  the 
Empire.  What  are  those  methods?  The  miners’  strike 
cost  the  Exchequer  half  a dozen  millions  and  the 
country  much  more.  In  this  case  too,  the  settlement 
was  made  by  Danegeld.  Grievances  which  might  have 
been  dispelled  were  allowed  to  brood,  to  gather,  to  be- 
come menacing.  They  were  about  to  burst  when  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  appeared.  Did  he  face  the  miners?  Did 
he  face  the  mine-owners?  Did  he  face  the  facts  ? Was 
he  firm  ? Was  he  just?  He  signed  the  promissory  note 
and  the  country  backed  it.  Over  and  above  the  payment 
in  hard  cash,  mines  were  kept  going  which  economically 
should  have  been  at  a standstill.  Ignorant  men  were 
encouraged  to  remain  on  in  work  for  which  they  could 
barely  get  a living  wage  because  they  believed  that  their 
earnings  would  be  for  ever  subsidised.  They  did  not  go 
to  other  work  which  they  might  more  usefully  have 
done.  This  was  no  settlement.  The  Railway  crisis  cost 
the  country  about  ^40,000,000.  Here  again,  the  Prime 
Minister  signed  the  bill  and  the  country  met  his  debts. 
Are  we  so  indulgent  that  we  shall  never  learn  the 
methods  of  this  man?  He  never  makes  a settlement. 
He  discovers  formulas.  He  turns  phrases.  Under  his 
regime  each  body  with!  whom  he  has  negotiated  has 


emerged  more  powerful  than  it  was  before.  Trades 
Unions  and  Federations  are  now  more  respectable  than 
Foreign  Powers.  They  negotiate  with  the  State  on 
terms  of  equality.  They  make  Treaties.  They  make 
peace,  as  if  with  enemies.  Never  are  the  involutions 
of  those  treaties  thought  out.  Do  we  not  yet  realise 
that  the  whole  character  of  our  domestic  polity  has 
been  transmogrified;  that  the  State  is  become  no  more 
than  a glorified  Board  of  Guardians,  distributing  relief ; 
that  the  machinery  of  our  Government  has  been  broken 
down ; that  our  ancient  institutions  conserve  their 
names,  but  no  more;  that  the  inroads  made  upon  the 
prestige  of  the  State  are  incalculable?  Yet  to  the  man 
who  (has  done  these  things  has  been  entrusted  the 
settlement  of  Ireland.  To  him  who  has  shattered  our 
domestic  traditions  is  to  be  given  the  Empire  to  play 
with. 

The  statement  the  Prime  Minister  ought  to  have  made 
to  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  one  of  congratulation 
on  his  own  achievement  but  an  apology  for  not  consult- 
ing Parliament  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was  willing 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom  should 
be  modified.  If  this  settlement  goes  through  without 
the  most  searching  examination  and  without  the 
emergence  of  explanations  on  crucial  points,  the  Parlia- 
ment at  Westminster  can  no  longer  remain  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  How  can  it  remain  the  centre  of  the 
Empire,  guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  half  the  world 
when  no  provision  is  made  for  a contribution  to  the 
expenses  involved  by  a country  as  contiguous  as 
Ireland?  But  this  Agreement  has  put  the  House  of 
Commons  in  a dilemma  as  it  has  put  everyone  else  in 
a dilemma.  The  House  of  Commons  must  either  accept 
this  document  in  toto  or  reject  it.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons desires  the  termination  of  this  ancient  feud  as 
genuinely  as  we  do.  But  the  House  of  Commons,  if 
it  perform  its  duty  to  the  electors,  must  face  the  impli- 
cations of  this  settlement  as  they  affect  the  inner  ring 
of  the  Empire,  as  they  affect  Scotland  and  Wales,  and 
as  they  affect  the  Imperial  Constitution. 

If  the  new  Free  State  were  a Newfoundland,  the 
Articles  of  Agreement  would  be  of  comparatively  small 
importance.  But  owing  to  the  geographical  position 
of  Ireland  the  Articles  as  they  at  present  stand  invade 
the  very  heart  of  the  Imperial  system'.  Hitherto  Great 
Britain  has  maintained  an  Army  and  a Fleet  designed 
and  arranged  for  any  contingency  that  might  arise  as 
far  away  as  the  Malay  States  and  New  Zealand.  But 
she  has  done  it  with  the  full  co-operation  and  support  of 
all  the  British1  Islands.  Hitherto  the  British  taxpayer 
has  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  accepted  the  position. 
But  if  you  are  going  to  sew  up  first  one  and  then 
another  of  the  British  taxpayer’s  pockets  it  becomes 
necessary  to  reconsider  whether  the  only  remaining 
pocket  can  bear  the  full  demands  of  the  burden,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  responsibility  of  administration.  It  is 
now  being  seriously  suggested  that  you  should  narrow 
the  onus  of  the  burden  down  to  a small  section  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  time  the  taxpayer  began  to  think  about 
it.  This  Irish  settlement  may  well  be  a precedent  for 
similar  demands  in  every  quarter  of  the  Commonwealth. 
We  have  made  a provision  on  paper  for  the  payment  of 
common  debts  incurred  in  the  past  for  a common  cause. 
Is  this  the  time  to  create  another  reparations  problem  ? 
We  have  put  the  new  Free  State  into  the  position  of  a 
minor  who  can  repudiate  his  debts.  We  have  given  it 
absolute  discretion  both  in  customs  and  in  finance.  Is 
it  imagined  for  an  instant  that  any  Irish  Prime  Minister 
will  get  up  in  the  Dail  and  justify  the  raising  of  an 
income  tax  of  3s.  in  the  pound,  of  which  2s.  3d-  will 
have  to  go  to  England  for  the  cost  of  the  War?  And 
is  it  imagined  that  we  can  enforce  the  contribution? 
The  British  Government  is  responsible  for  these  debts 
and  will  have  to  bear  them  alone. 

There  are  more  Welshmen  in  Wales  who  talk  Welsh 
than  Irish  in  Ireland  who  talk  Erse.  It  was  the  standing 
grievance  of  Welshmen  that  they  had  been  governed  by 
an  alien  Church  from  the  See  of  Canterbury.  They 
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succeeded  in  their  demand  for  disestablishment.  There 
is  not  a single  Government  service  which  affects  Wales, 
intimately,  which  has  not  been  given  a separate  admini- 
stration for  that  country.  Scotland  has  an  entirely 
separate  administration.  Whether  or  not  the  Scots 
Free  State  League  which  has  been  pointing  out  that 
in  1706  Scotland’s  share  of  the  National  Debt  was 
is.  7d.  per  head,  whereas  it  is  now  £170,  is  a serious 
proposition,  we  do  not  know.  But  it  has  every  induce- 
ment to  be  so.  Throughout  the  Commonwealth  the 
repercussion  of  the  material  side  of  this  Agreement  will 
be  heard. 

No  price  is  too  small  where  honour  and  liberty  are  at 
stake.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  the  founder  of  the  new 
school  of  Statecraft.  He  has  taught  Pelmanismi  to 
the  Commonwealth.  The  Canadian  elections  which  have 
just  taken  place  are  a triumph  for  the  new  principles  of 
“ liberalism,”  and  place  in  power  a party  which  is  in 
essence  anti-English.  Now  everybody  knows  that  you 
have  only  to  concentrate  on  what  you  want  with  suffi- 
cient emphasis  to  get  it.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  in  these 
cases  it  is  only  those  who  want  the  thing  who  are  listened 
to  and  not  those  who  do  not  want  it.  Those  who  want  it 
always  win.  Sinn  Fein  has  achieved  a Roman  victory 
and  Britain  a Pyrrhic  Peace. 


POKER  AT  WASHINGTON 

DURING  the  last  few  days  things  have  certainly 
gone  with  a rush  at  Washington,  as  indeed  they 
have  gone  with  far  too  much  of  a rush  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Conference,  considering  the  vast  and 
vital  interests,  especially  of  Britain  and  the  Empire, 
that  may  be  so1  deeply  involved  in  its  issues.  We  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that  it  was  part  and  parcel  of  the 
American  plan,  which  strikes  us  as  being  nothing  more 
or  less  than  the  biggest  kind  of  bluff,  that  things  should 
go>  with  just  such  a rush.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  was  an 
essential  feature  of  the  American  scheme  that  results 
favourable  to  the  United  States  should  thus  be  obtained 
before  people,  paiticularly  the  British  people,  had  had 
anything  like  sufficient  time  to  turn  round  and  realise 
the  meaning  of  what  was  being  done  in  their  name.  In 
the  case  of  Britain,  the  once  proud  and  commanding 
position  of  her  Navy  has  simply  been  thrown  away  in 
return  for  scraps  of  paper  and  an  offer  of  friendship  of 
whose  sincerity  we  shall  be  more  firmly  convinced  when 
we  see  it  translated  into1  the  beneficent  economic  action 
of  which  England  with  the  rest  of  Europe  stands  in 
such  dire  need  in  this  crisis  of  their  history,  but  of 
which  we  see  not  a single  sign.  Rather  the  contrary, 
in  fact.  We  note  that  a warning  is  given  to  Europe 
that  she  must  be  good  and'  not  bother  America  about 
the  economic  situation.  On  Wednesday  the  Times 
published  a message  from  its  Washington  Correspon- 
dent in  the  course  of  which  he  observed  : “ Accounts 
from1  Europe  published  here  of  the  alleged  intention  of 
the  British  and  the  French  Prime  Ministers  to  come  to 
Washington  in  connexion  with  a scheme  for  an 
economic  conference  have  evoked  some  unfavourable, 
not  to  say  acrid,  comment  in  the  American  Press.  ” He 
goes  on  to  say  in  effect  that  Americans  will  do  nothing 
to  help  until  they  “ discover  that  their  own  well-con- 
sidered economic  and  financial  interests  are  being  ad- 
versely affected  by  European  economic  distress.”  We 
have  remarked  more  than  once  lately  in  the  Review 
that  idealism  carries  America  up  to  a point,  but  that 
that  point  is  very  quickly  reached  when  there  is  any 
suggestion  which  appears  to  indicate  interference  with 
her  confessedly  advantageous  political  and  economic 
position.  And  this  intimation  that  Europe  must  not 
expect  any  assistance  from  America  gives  to  the  situa- 
tion that  emerges  as  the  result  of  the  Conference  this 
aspect : that  having  gained  all  she  Wants  from  and  by 
the  Conference  she  is  supremely  indifferent  to  anything 
else — at  least,  at  present. 

Our  main  objection  to  the  Conference  has  reference 
specially  to  the  proposal  respecting  the  naval  ratio 
which  Was  put  forward  at  the  opening  session  in  such  a 


blunt,  and  even  intimidating  manner  by  Mr.  Secretary 
Hughes.  That  proposal  happily  has  not  yet  been 
definitely  and  in  detail  agreed  to,  and  we  cherish  the 
hope  that  it  will  be  profoundly  modified.  British 
interests  (which  so'  many  good  people,  anxious  for 
peace  at  any  price,  seem  to  forget  are  at  bottom  naval 
interests),  demand,  in  our  view,  far  more  careful  and 
prolonged  consideration  than  they  have  received.  We 
have  never  been  able  to  understand  why  it  was  that  Mr. 
Balfour  was  induced  to  accept  with  such  extraordinary 
alacrity  and  submissiveness  the  ratio  proposed  for  our 
Navy  by  Mr.  Hughes,  as  it  is  entirely  disproportionate 
to  our  requirements  as  an  Empire  based  on  the  sea. 
Whatever  we  think  of  Japan,  we  cannot  help  regarding 
her  attitude  on  the  ratio'  question  with,  respect;  she  did 
not  allow1  herself  to  be  rushed  and  stampeded,  but  said 
the  matter  was  far  too  important  to  be  dealt  with  in 
such  a precipitate  fashion.  The  British,  we  think,  owe 
some  thanks  to  Japan  for  checking  that  headlong 
action.  But  America  was  in  a hurry,  and  wanted  to 
end  the  game.  It  was  always  on  the  cards  that  the  bluff 
she  had  put  up  would  be  seen  through.  It  was  always 
possible  that  some  reason  or  motive  other  than  that  of 
the  love  of  peace  might  be  discovered  for  her  desire  to 
scrap  her  big  ships — perhaps  that  their  electrical  instal- 
lations were  so  useless  as  to  cause  the  vessels  to  be 
scrapped  in  any  case,  or  that  she  knew  that  the  British 
ships  Were  five  years  ahead  of  hers  in  design,  and  so 
was  anxious  not  to  have  them  built.  We  say  these 
things  here,  because  they  are  being  said  authoratively 
elsewhere.  What  is  perfectly  clear  is  that  America  Was 
in  a hurry,  and  she  is  still  in  a hurry.  While  Japan 
was  considering  the  ratio  question — we  feel  sure  that 
in  one  way  or  another  she  will  gain  by  the  delay,  as, 
in  our  view,  she  deserves  to  do — naval  matters  gener- 
ally were  referred  by  the  Conference  to>  a committee  of 
naval  experts  for  examination  in  detail,  but  in  accord- 
ance more  or  less  with  the  original  proposals  of  Mr. 
Hughes.  Now  these  experts  were  not  at  all  the  sort  of 
men  who  are  moved  by  fine  speeches,  by  any  kind  of 
beau  geste,  or  by  the  applause  of  the  mob.  They  en- 
tered and  continued  on  their  most  important  labours  in 
what  may  be  called  the  scientific  spirit — cold  and  calcu- 
lating, of  course,  but  thorough  and  sincere.  Such:  a 
process  needs  time;  hurry  is  foreign  to  it.  The  politi- 
cians have  found  out  that  it  is  far  too  slow  for  them 
and  their  designs,  and  so  they  have  taken  the  business 
in  hand  themselves  in  order  to  speed  it  up.  But  the 
thing  does  not  promise  well,  we  fear,  for  British'  in- 
terests, naval  or  other,  though  until  final  decisions  are 
recorded  we  will  not  despair. 

What  so  far  is  on  record  is  that  a Treaty  has  been 
signed  at  Washington  by  the  representatives  of 
America,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Japan,  but  it  is 
not  binding  till  after  its  ratification  by  the  four  Powers; 
we  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  ratified  or  not.  It 
consists  of  four  Articles.  The  first  provides  that  dis- 
putes among  the  four  Powers  shall  be  referred  to  a 
joint  Conference  : the  second  that  the  defence  of  the 
interests  and  rights  of  the  Powers,  should  occasion 
arise,  shall  be  the  subject  of  mutual  consultation  and 
understanding;  the  third  that  the  Treaty  shall  remain  in 
force  for  ten  years  and  be  then  terminable  on  twelve 
months’  notice;  the  fourth  that  the  Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance  shall  come  to  an  end  on  the  deposit  of  the 
ratifications.  The  first  sentence  of  the  first  Article 
declares  that  the  Treaty  has  relation  only  to  the  Four 
Powers’  insular  possessions  and  insular  dominions  in 
the  region  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
Treaty  says  nothing  about  China,  the  crux  of  the  whole 
Far  Eastern  question;  this  omission  in  itself  is  a very 
strange  thing,  and  strengthens  our  belief  that  America 
has  been  playing  a game.  It  is  very  curious,  too,  that 
Holland,  who  has  far  greater  possessions  in  the  Pacific 
than  either  America  or  France,  should  not  have  been 
included  in  such  a Treaty.  But  as  we  are  convinced 
that  the  truth,  as  it  appears  to  us,  about  America’s 
part  in  the  Washington  Conference  will  be  made  mani- 
fest, we  place  little  faith  in  this  Treaty. 
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“ SATURDAY  ” DINNERS 
I. — At  the  Cafe  Royal 

IT  involves  no  departure  from  the  tradition  of  this 
Review  to  deal,  in  a spirit  of  quite  serious  criticism, 
with  gastronomy.  Time  was  when  many  able  pens, 
employed  here  to  treat  of  political  and  literary  ques- 
tions, were  diverted  at  not  infrequent  intervals  to  deal 
with  the  special  virtues  of  famous  vintages,  the  quail 
ties  which  the  artist  in  cookery  educes  from  raw 
materials  else  merely  the  means  of  keeping  the  human 
animal  alive,  and  that  ordering  of  the  items  in  a menu 
which  makes  a physical  necessity  the  occasion  for  a 
happy  conquest  of  the  grosser  physical  promptings. 
The  very  name  of  this  Review  was  for  a while  asso- 
ciated with  a delectable  compound  beverage,  “ Satur- 
day ” Cup,  which  the  future  historian  of  English 
prosody  and  of  the  French  novel  gave  in  formula  to 
the  world  through  our  columns. 

We  have  now  undertaken  to  examine  the  present 
state  of  gastronomy  in  London,  as  represented  in  cer- 
tain restaurants.  That  each  of  the  establishments 
selected  by  us  for  critical  study  may  be  judged  by  what 
its  conductors  themselves  consider  its  best  produc- 
tions, we  shall  in  every  instance  leave  the  menu  to  them', 
requiring  only  that  at  these  “ Saturday  ” Dinners  there 
shall  be  no  more  than  four  courses,  partly,  of  course, 
to  avoid  the  unfairness  of  comparing  dinners  of  un- 
equal length  and  partly  because  we  would  encourage 
brevitv  in  menus.  At  the  first  of  our  ‘ Saturdays, 
that  at  the  Cafe  Royal,  this  condition  was  violated  by 
the  inclusion  of  hors  d’ceuvres,  but  the  Caffi  Royal  has 
always  been  noted  for  the  excellence  of  these  prelim- 
inaries, and  it  would  have  been  a churlish  pedantry  to 
have  insisted  on  their  deletion  from  the  menu.  But  let 
this  be  said,  that  generally  hors  d’ oeuvres  are  proper 
only  to  the  luncheon  menu,  and  that  the  true  epicure 
will  admit  nothing  of  the  sort,  except  caviare  or  a few 
oysters,  to  the  menu  of  his  dinner.  We  shall  not 
blame  him:  if  on  rare  occasions  he  breaks  this  rule  at  the 
Caf6  Royal,  where  the  olives,  the  artichokes,  the  tiny 
mushrooms  and  the  many  other  delicacies  included  in 
the  hors  d’ oeuvres  are  of  such  excellent  quality  and  so 
prettily  set  out  for  his  temptation;  but  to  the  habit  of 
hors  d'ceuvres  at  dinner  we  are  hostile,  and  most 
epicures  of  to-day  will  be  with  us. 

Here  is  the  menu  of  the  little  dinner  composed  fo 
our  criticism  by  the  Cafe  Royal  : 

Hors  d’oeuvres  Russe 
Marmite  k la  Moelle 
D61ices  de  Sole  Brdval 
Faisan  Souvaroff 
Pommes  de  Terre  Fondantes 
Salade  Continentale 
Oranges  en  Surprise 
Friandises. 

Of  the  admirable  though  in  our  view  illegitimate  hors 
d’oeuvres  we  have  already  said  something.  The  soup, 
with  a neat  section  of  very  marrow-full  marrow-bone  tc 
give  it  additional  savour,  was  good  in  itself  and  in  sc 
short  a dinner,  but  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  excessive 
in  any  heavier  dinner,  for  which  we  would  prefer  a very 
small  quantity  of  consomnffi.  The  error  of  too  gener- 
ous a soup  is  common  enough  toi  justify  the  warning; 
we  have  even  known  Bortsch,  the  Russian  soup  to 
which  soured  cream:  gives  so  agreeable  an  unctuousness, 
but  which  is  almost  a meal  in  itself,  used  to  introduce 
a dinner  of  many  substantial  courses.  The  exquisite 
delicacy  of  the  D slices  de  Sole  Breval  came  as  no  sur- 
prise, for  the  principal  chef  of  the  Caffi  Royal,  before 
he  attained  that  dignity,  was  particularly  responsible 
for  the  cooking  of  fish,  and  he  is  not  only  a master  of 
all  elaborate  modes  of  dealing  with  fish,  but — rare  merit 
—can  be  depended  upon  for  perfection  in  regard  to  that 
royal  treat,  a plainly  boiled  turbot.  The  Sole  Breval 
consisted,  of  fillets  of  sole  poached,  it  was  clear,  for 
exactly  the  right  time,  and  owed  its  distinctive.flavour, 
apparently,  to  the  use  of  lobster  spawn  with  it.  The 
Faisan  Souvaroff,  into  the  preparation  of  which  truf- 
fles, foie  gras  and  Madeira  enter,  is  a familiar  but  ever 
welcome  menu  item,  and  had  received  due  care  in  the 


Caffi  Royal  kitchen,  though  possibly  the  taste  of  the 
dish  might  have  been  a little  more  pronounced.  The 
accompanying  salad  was  of  its  kind  very  good,  though 
our  own  preference  is  for  greater  simplicity  in  a salad 
accompanying  a bird  prepared  otherwise  than  by  plain 
roasting.  The  Oranges  en  Surprise  belong  to  that 
class  of  entremets  in  which  a cold  preparation  takes 
the  hypothetically  unprepared  diner  by  surprise  from 
behind  a mask  of  heat.  It  made  a dainty  and  suitable 
end  to  a dinner  of  the  quality  to  which  the  Caffi  Royal 
has  accustomed  two  generations  of  epicures. 

With  this  dinner  were  served,  as  accompaniment  to 
the  fish,  a bottle  of  Goutte  d’Or,  1906,  one  of  the  most 
agreeably  insinuating  white  wines  obtainable  anywhere, 
and,  in  honour  of  the  pheasant,  a bottle  of  Clos  de 
Vougeot  of  the  same  good  year.  The  Burgundies  of 
the  Cafe  Royal  cellars,  rich  in  all  wines  and  without 
rival  in  several,  are  famous.  Our  own  leanings,  when 
using  the  Caffi  Royal,  have  usually  been  towards  the 
old  Romances  (the  Romances  of  later  date  are  of  no 
special  merit)  on  the  ground  that  they  have  more  of  the 
essential  Burgundy  character  than  Clos  de  Vougeot, 
are  certainly  their  equals,  and  some  good  judges  would 
say  their  superiors,  in  general  vinous  excellence.  _ But 
masculinity,  if  in  our  view  proper  to  Burgundy,  is  far 
from:  being  the  only  characteristic  of  the  great  Burgun- 
dies, and  Clos  de  Vougeot  of  such  a year  as  1906  has 
a delicate  charm'  of  aroma,  a gentle,  half-hesitant  mode 
of  yielding  up  its  flavour,  that  win  for  it  a very  special 
place  in  the  affection  of  the  connoisseur.  With  coffee 
came  some  of  that  1830  brandy  which  is  one  of  the 
glories  of  the  cellars  directed  by  Mr.  Pigache  and 
reverently  tended  by  M.  Dumoulin.  Older  brandies 
exist  in  the  Caffi  Royal  and  elsewhere,  but  none  better, 
none  in  which  character  has  been  so  completely  pre- 
served through  the  mellowing  processes  of  time.  Here 
is  the  bill : 


2 dinners  

1 bottle  Goutte  d’Or,  1906 
1 do.,  Clos  de  Vougeot,  1906 
Denis  Mounie  & Co.,  1830 


...£1  11  0 
...100 
...110 
...080 


£4  0 0 


Like  all  great  restaurants  the  Caffi  Royal  has  its 
minor  secrets,  but  the  main  secrets  of  its  changeless 
merit  are  public  property.  The  use  of  none  but  the 
very  best  materials  and  reliance  on  quality  of  food  and 
wine  when  other  restaurants  rely  partly  on  irrelevant 
attractions  of  music  or  what  not : those  are  among  the 
explanations  of  the  Caffi  Royal’s  unaltered  position. 
The  superb  cellars,  stocked  with  only  the  choicest  part 
of  the  enormous  purchases  made  in  the  Nicols  era  and 
later,  could  not  now  be  rivalled,  whatever  money  were 
expended  by  a new,  or  in  the  past  neglectful,  restaurant 
Nor  could  any  establishment  that  has  often  changed 
hands  be  so  careful  of  tradition  as  the  Cafe  Royal, 
under  M.  Nicols,  under  his  widow  and  now  under  her 
grandson,  has  been.  In  those  handsome  rooms  up- 
stairs the  efficient  service  by  waiters  who  respect  their 
work,  the  unusually  ample  space  between  tables,  the 
absence  of  distracting  amusements,  the  care  over  the 
decanting  of  wine,  the  appreciation  of  good  taste  in 
the  customer,  belong  to  a school  which  now  finds  few 
scholars,  a school  of  service  to  those  who  would  dine 
and  not  merely  take  food  to  the  strains  of  a band, 
crushed  against  their  neighbours  and  impatient  to  be 
at  the  theatre  or  the  dance. 

***  The  next  of  these  articles  will  deal  with  the  Carlton 
Restaurant. 


HOUNDS  AND  THE  PROBLEM  OF  SCENT 

WHAT  is  scent?  How  often  this  question 
crosses  one’s  mind  when  Watching  a skilfu 
setter  drawing  to  a point,  or  a pack  of  hounds 
■orbing  out  a line  under  particularly  difficult  condi- 
ons  Our  old  friend  Mr.  Jorrocks  once  epitomized  it 
; a “ werry  queer  thing,”  coupled  with  an  unflattering 
.ference  to  the  fairer  sex.  This  has  become  prover- 
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bial,  but,  with  affectionate  respects  to  the  originator, 
it  is  scarcely  comprehensive,  and  leaves  us  little  wiser 
than  before. 

What  sense  do  hounds  employ?  The  answer  is  ex- 
tremely problematic  even  in  these  enlightened  days.  If 
it  only  covered  such  animals  as  the  fox  or  the  polecat, 
whose  peculiar  musky  smell  might  easily  serve  to  guide 
a pursuer,  one  would  be  content  to  accept  that  simple 
solution.  It  appears,  however,  to  make  no  difference 
whether  the  hunted  animal  is  what  we  should  consider 
strong  scented  or  odourless.  For  example,  harriers 
accustomed  to  run  both  fox  and  hare  show  little  prefer- 
ence for  either.  Admittedly,  they  run  fox  more  readily 
at  times,  but  this  is  merely  because  the  line  is  less 
baffling  to  follow.  When  the  hare  quits  her  stratagems 
and  adopts  a fox’s  straight-necked  tactics  there  is,  it 
would  seem,  little  to  choose  between  them. 

It  is  generally  true  to  say  that  it  is  not  foot-scent 
that  hounds  follow.  Every  observant  sportsman  must 
have  noticed  that  when  pace  is  best  the  pack,  more 
often  than  not,  is  running  well  to  windward  of  the  line 
actually  taken  by  the  quarry,  whatever  it  may  be.  It 
is  not  unusual  to  see  a fox  sneak  up  one  side  of  a hedge- 
row, and  his  pursuers,  two  minutes  later,  fairly  scream 
along  the  other.  They  can  own  foot-scent,  however, 
long  after  that  which  in  sporting  language  is  termed 
“ breast-high  ” or  body  scent  has  risen.  And  a spaniel 
or  retriever  when  after  a bird  appears  to'  follow  no 
other. 

And  this  brings  us  back  to  the  original  question.  . Is 
it  conceivable  that  the  flying  foot  of  a hare,  touching 
earth  but  lightly  and  seldom',  could  leave  any  percepti- 
ble odour?  Could  the  horny  toes  of  a pheasant  taint 
the  turf  sufficiently  to  attract  the  spaniel’s  nose  perhaps 
a couple  of  hours  later?  Either  possibility  seems 
equally  absurd,  but  these,  and  many  infinitely  stranger 
things  must  be  true  if  “ scent  ” is  really  what  most 
people  consider  it  to  be;  i.e.,  nothing  more  than  the 
sense  of  smell,  keenly  developed. 

There  is  a curious  piece  of  woodcraft  practised  by  the 
wild  badger,  which  may  serve  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  problem'.  Anybody  who  has  studied  this  animal 
cannot  have  failed  to  observe  his  fancy  for  young 
rabbits,  and  his  original  method  of  unearthing  them 
from  ground-burrows.  This  he  does,  not  by  tunnelling 
or  trenching,  but  by  the  more  direct  course  of  sinking 
a vertical  shaft  straight  down  to  them.  One  can  see 
plenty  of  these  shafts— of  all  depths  from  a few  inches 
to  several  feet — on  almost  any  rough  hillsides  where 
badgers  roam;  and  if  the  work  is  fresh,  there  is  usually 
plenty  of  gruesome  testimony  as  to  its  efficacy.  This 
only  too  evident  accuracy  is  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  it.  How  does  the  raider  know  exactly  where  to 
set  to  work  ? He  certainly  cannot  smell  the  rabbits 
two  or  three  feet  underground;  that,  for  scientific 
reasons,  is  well-nigh  impossible.  It  is  far  easier  to  be- 
lieve that  he  divines  them,  if  one  can  use  the  word  in 
such  a sense,  and  therein,  perhaps,  lies  the  entire  secret. 
In  that  case  scent  must  be  purely  and  simply  a matter 
of  sympathy — it  is  not  quite  the  word,  but  a more  suit- 
able expression  has  yet  to'  be  coined  something,  be- 
tween that  and  intuition.  A Red  Indian  hunter,  inci- 
dentally, has  a peculiar  way  of  knowing  when  game  is 
near.  He  cannot  define  it,  but  it  is  doubtless  the  same 
kind  of  thing,  a relic  of  the  primitive  latent  in  himi. 
Smell  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  As  has  been  remarked 
elsewhere,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  an  animal  possesses 
such  a sense.  He  has,  of  course,  a marvellously  keen 
nose,  which  is  his  guide  in  all  emergencies,  but  he  cer- 
tainly cannot  discriminate  between  pleasant  and  offen- 
sive odours,  a s dog-owners  have  good  reason  to  know. 
He  senses  rather  than  smells,  as,  for  instance,  a horse 
must  do  when  he  winds  fresh  water  from  a distance. 

Scent  is  subject  to  atmospheric  conditions,  though 
at  present  we  know  little  of  the  forces  which  govern  it. 
It  is  usually  good  in  foggy  weather  and  on  the  eve  of 
frost;  but,  curiously  enough,  against  (i.e.,  before) 
heavy  rain  hounds  are  powerless.  This  is  particularly 
significant,  for  then,  of  all  times,  the  human  olfactory 


organs  are  most  susceptible  to  anything  abnormal  in  the 
atmosphere.  Again,  water,  like  earth,  is  a potent  de- 
odoriser, yet  a skilful  hound  amongst  a tumult  of  foam 
bubbles  can  pick  out  those  blown  by  an  otter  swimming 
deep  below,  or  acknowledge  the  “ wash  ” — which  is 
otter-tainted  water — half  a mile  down  stream. 

There  are,  moreover,  at  least  two  other  points  which 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Nature  has  endowed  the 
musk  races  with  a powerful  odour  as  part  of  their  defen- 
sive armour,  against  mankind  at  all  events,  and  it 
would  hardly  bei  consistent  with  the  thoroughness  of 
her  workings  in  such  respects  were  this  to  constitute 
a source  of  danger  from  other  enemies.  Lastly,  and 
perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the  scent  of  a hunted 
animal  is  always  weakest  when  it  is  on  its  last  legs; 
hence  the  readiness  with  which  hounds  forsake  a beaten 
fox  for  a fresh  one.  But  at  that  very  time,  for  cogent 
reasons,  its  actual  bodily  smell  is  most  pronounced. 


ABBEY* 

By  D.  S.  MacC'oll 

IF  Columbus  discovered  America  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  Americans  discovered  Europe  and  Eng- 
land in  the  nineteenth,  and  Abbey  was  one  of  the 
welcome  invaders.  For  those  who  can  recall  the  early 
eighties  these  volumes  will  stir  pleasant  memories;  for 
the  reviewer,  at  least,  of  a tiny  garret  in'an  Oxford  Col- 
lege, of  the  acquisition,  a big  one  for  his  purse,  of  the 
‘ Herrick,’  with  its  lovely  spring  cover  of  primroses 
and  nicely  ordered  lettering  strewed  over  sunbeams, 
and  its  spider  webs  of  line  (engraved,  not  processed) 
within,  an  American’s  tribute  to  the  romance  of  Eng- 
land and  the  ancientry  of  its  deep  country.  There  I 
read  ‘ His  Poetrie  his  Pillar  ’ and  ‘ Her  eyes  the  glow- 
worm1 lend  thee’  over  the  winter  fire,  and  the  May  morn- 
ing pieces  on  my  bit  of  battlements  that  commanded  the 
flower-market;  with  Abbey’s  drawings  they  will  always 
be  tangled  up.  And  with  these,  other  associations- — 
Miss  Mary  Anderson  breaking  in  upon  the  stage;  not  an 
actress,  but  an  agreeable  statue,  where  actresses  were 
not  expected ; reports  from  friends  of  Mr.  Andrew  Car- 
negie’s coach-and-four  jaunt  in  the  manner  of  William 
Black  up  and  down  the  land,  and  the  beginnings  of  the 
Anglo-American  colony  at  Broadway;  and  the  fritillaries 
and  the  bells,  and  cricketers  going  off.  in  drags  from 
Gothic  gateways,  and  pilgrims  at  the  Mitre,  and  farmer 
England,  on  market  days,  standing  about  in  the  Corn. 

Whether  some  equivalent  for  all  this  will  be  re- 
covered by  younger  readers  of  Mr.  Lucas’s  book  must 
be  doubtful,  for  it  is  grievously  overlaid.  Handsome 
in  print  and  in  the  reproduction  of  two  hundred  illustra- 
tions-, it  aims  at  the  monumental,  but  the  monument 
is  of  a kind  that  lies  heavy  upon  the  dead.  When  such 
memorials  are  designed  the  family,  after  furnishing 
documents,  ought  to  be  interned  till  the  work  is  done. 
Mr.  Lucas  is  a deft  workman,  who  could  have  been 
trusted  to  see  his  picture  and  make  it  vivid  on  the  appro- 
priate scale  : as  it  is,  he  has  been  overwhelmed  by  a 
superstitious  and  disastrous  particularity,  and  what 
someone  called  ‘ a washing-list  diary  ’ has  been  remorse- 
lessly carried  out.  If  the  reader  happens  to  have  known 
Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Robinson,  the  eminent 
fellow-artists  of  Abbey  in  England,  it  may  convey  some- 
thing that  they  dined  together  with  him  on  a given 
date  : otherwise  nothing,  since  the  conversation  does  not 
survive.  More  stinging  to'  the  fancy  are  the  great  men 
of  the  Tile  Club  oversea,  because  unknown  : W.  Poyn- 
sette  Snyder,  Jack  de  Thrulstrup',  Earl  Shinn,  Napoleon 
Sarony,  Gedney  Bunce — “improbable  names’’  like  these 
conjure  up  tea-parties  such  as  never  were.  So  tho- 
roughly has  the  spirit  been  taken  out  of  Mr.  Lucas  that 
the  pages  are  not  recognizable  for  his  : only  once  in  a 
way  does  a flicker  of  fun  come  through,  as  in  the  pre- 
posterous telegram  from  Henry.  James,  “ Will  alight 
precipitately  at  5.38  from1  the  deliberate  1.5°  > or  ’n  his 
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still  more  brightly  preposterous  correspondence  with 
Mrs.  Abbey  about  eggs  : — 

The  box  has  flown  back  to  me  on  the  wings  of  all  the 
(remotely)  potential  chickens  of  all  the  blessed  eggs — this  very 
day  . . . 

More  eggs?  Rather,  dear  Mrs.  Abbey!  As  many  as  you 
kindly  can  send  me.  I mean  the  beautiful  box  (the  companion 
of  my  household  anxieties  tells  me  it  holds  twenty-six),  and  as 
soon — and  as  often.  ... 

But  pray  don’t  stop  them  yet  awhile.  Make  them  rather, 
begin  more  violently.  They  console  me  for  certain  disappoint- 
ments in  America.  Better  the  British  hen  than  the  American 
eagle 

Yet  it  was  not  in  letter  or  wire  that  the  style  of 
Henry  James  reached  quintessence : the  telephone, 
with  its  maddening  pretensions  of  measuring  sentences 
by  two  minuteses,  was  the  instrument  that  called  out 
his  powers. 

Such  are  the  rare  oases,  and  so  desperate  does  the 
author  become  that  he  digs  up  from  Punch  examples 
of  the  good  gentleman  at  his  most  ponderously  skittish. 
In  one  chapter  he  thought  to  get  his  head  above  water, 
that  upon  cricket : but  he  is  ducked  under  by  “ tributes,” 
except  for  a chuckling  page  from  Sir  James  Barrie,  the 
expert  who,  describing  another  team,  set  down  Charles 
Furse  as  “a  first-rate  man  to  talk  about  cricket  in  the 
train.”  Of  criticism  Mr.  Lucas  has  been  allowed  or 
has  permitted  himself  no  word  from  beginning  to  end  : 
instead  he  borrows  from  the  literature  known  to  its 
makers  as  “ appreciation.” 

I hold  up  this  book  as  an  example  of  how  not  to  treat 
a Life,  because  History  and  Biography  are  steadily 
tending  to'  choke  themselves.  Twenty  or  thirty  pages 
sufficed  Vasari  for  the  story  of  Giotto  or  Donatello. 
As  artists  became  less  gigantic  their  biographies  grew 
longer;  but  the  friends  and  immediate  disciples  of  a 
Reynolds  or  a Gainsborough  were  content  with  modest 
little  books.  Now  we  have  giant  Lives  of  pygmies. 
The  life  of  Abbey  afforded  matter  for  a brief  record. 
His  early  days  in  the  Harpers’  office,  the  flush  of  his 
pleasure  when  he  woke  up  in  the  England  he  had 
dreamed  of,  his  methods  of  work,  the  succession  of  his 
enterprises,  a spice  of  his  intercourse  with  brother- 
artists  and  of  significant  passages  in  his  letters,  and 
some  picture  of  the  quick  sociable  man,  happy  in  his 
friendships  and  in  the  companion  and  helper  who  was 
his  wife;  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  rather 
than  four  hundred  and  ninety-two  might  survive  as 
readable  : to  an  appendix,  if  anywhere,  should  go  all 
the  suffocating  detail  which  belongs  to  appendicitis. 
Then  for  illustrations.  These  should  either  have  been 
bound  up  as  a supplementary  volume  or  printed  and 
paged  throughout  with  the  letterpress,  as  some  of  them 
are  : it  is  a bore  and  obstruction  to  have  sheets  of  plate- 
paper  and  description  interrupting  the  text : the  plates, 
besides,  are  too  numerous,  especially  of  pictures. 

What  are  we  to  say  about  Abbey  the  artist  since  his 
biographer  has  said  nothing  in  five  hundred  pages? 
That  he  was  greatly  gifted  technically  is  beyond  dis- 
pute : with  a pen  and  ink  he  could  spin  those  same  spidefl- 
webs  of  line  as  few  have  been  able  to  do  : and  in  slight 
drawings  and  sketches  the  result  is  charming,  though 
we  may  hold  that  the  spider-line  belongs  rather  to  etch- 
ing that  to  pen  and  ink;  the  ‘ Corinna  ’ group  in  the 
Herrick  is  a good  example  of  what  this  line  could  do1, 
and  of  his  original  inspiration.  But  Abbey  was  en- 
dowed or  afflicted  with  a passion  for  thoroughness, 
morally  very  praiseworthy,  but  a sad  waste  of  artistic 
tissue,  because  it  was  applied  at  the  wrong  points. 
The  thoroughness  should  have  been  given  to  mastering 
a bigger  and  simpler  technique,  a drawing  and  rendering 
of  more  expressive  force  and  precision  with  economy 
of  line.  It  was  too  much  employed  in  frittering  away 
the  effect  of  the  first  idea  by  elaborate  making  out  of 
detail  and  tone,  dress  and  background;  by  hatching  and 
cross  hatching  with  the  spider  touch.  Or,  alternatively, 
he  produced  that  kind  of  Wash-drawing  which  is  a bast- 
ard between  drawing  and  painting.  Painting,  which 
led  him  away  into  ambitious  schemes  of  mural  decora- 
tion, was  not  his  affair,  though  for  the  ordering  of  spec- 


tacles he  had  an  astounding  facility.  His  colour  sense 
was  practically  limited  to  black,  white,  and  vermilion, 
and  his  drawing  lost  its  virtues  on  the  huge  scale  and 
in  the  alien  matter  of  his  pictures;  exercises,  these,  in 
the  tradition  of  the  Royal  Institute.  His  fellow-acade- 
micians flattered  him  with  the  belief  that  he  had  learned 
painting  in  a day,  late  in  an  artist’s  life  : thoroughness 
applied  to  the  real  matter  of  painting  was  wanting,  and 
was  not  his  to  give : he  produced  coloured  illustrations 
like  the  figures  and  settings  of  the  contemporary  Lyceum 
stage.  And  that  brings  us  to  the  second  point  at  which 
his  thoroughness  was  misapplied.  In  the  belief  that  it 
mattered  greatly  whether  his  figures  wore  the  exact 
ruffs  and  furbelows  of  their  day,  and  moved  in  rooms 
exactly  furnished  for  their  period,  he  made  himself  an 
old  clothes  man  and  bric-a-brac  hunter;  delightful  occu- 
pations in  themselves,  but  sad  loss  of  time  for  an 
illustrator  whose  main  thought  should  have  been  for 
action  and  expression.  Think  of  the  illustrator  of  Shake- 
speare, that  cheerful  anachronist,  worrying  about  the 
dress  and  architecture  of  ‘ Julius  Caesar  ’ or  ‘ Macbeth  ’ ! 
Think  of  him  employing  dressmakers  to  compile  com- 
plete and  irreproachable  wardrobes  for  his  characters, 
who  meantime  remained  lay-figures  ! These  two  devia- 
tions, small  in  their  beginnings,  but  large  in  their  conse- 
quences, explain  why  the  real  gift  of  Abbey  was  not 
nursed  in  its  essentials,  but  nigh  smothered  under  its 
trimmings.  He  belongs  mainly  to  the  tribe  of  Menzel 
and  Meissonier,  the  dressers-up  : how  one  wishes  that 
all  three  had,  like  the  Millais  of  the  Trollope  illustra- 
tions, devoted  themselves  to  the  appearances  of  their 
own  time.  That  there  is  another  mind,  the  romantic 
mind,  which  can  only  live  happily  in  a remoter  age,  is 
not  to  be  denied  : Rossetti  is  there  to  prove  it,  and  there 
are  gleams  of  such  an  imagination  in  the1  ‘ Herrick,’ 

‘ She  Stoops  to  Conquer,’  and  other  works  of  Abbey; 
but  the  tailor  and  upholsterer  kept  bursting  in  to  take 
their  measurements  and  water  the  spark.  Listen  to 
him  : he  is  to  illustrate  the  words  : 

The  officer,  entering  suddenly,  discovered  the  family  quietly 
seated  at  their  midday  meal. 

and  here  is  a fragment  of  his  programme  : 

The  artist  must  know  what  that  officer  wore  and  how  he 
wore  it,  the  shape  of  each  little  detail  of  it ; wthat  the  father 
of  the  family  wore  ; whether  he  would  be  likely  to  wear  his 
hat  at  meals  : if  so,  whether  he  was  sufficiently  high  in  station 
to  wear  a big  hat  or  a conical  hat,  with  a narrow  rim  ; 
whether  these  would  be  felt  hats  or  hats  covered  with  beaver 
cloth  or  fur.  He  must  know  the  shape  of  every  article  of 
furniture  in  the  room.  If  they  are  an  old-fashioned  family  he 
must  allow  for  that,  and  make  the  furniture  of  an  earlier  date. 
He  must  know  that  the  rafters  of  the  room  would  show,  that 
it  must  be  a high-ceiled  room.  He  must  know  what  their 
midday  meal  consisted  of  and  the  shapes  of  the  things  they 
ate  and  drank  out  of. 

And  so  on  endlessly  towards  a heart-breaking  omni- 
science which  some  horrid  little  slip  will  wreck  at  the 
last.  Meantime  the  officer  and  his  family  grow  faint 
under  the  load  of  information,  and  their  documentary 
midday  meal  grows  cold,  while  a Rembrandt  calls  up 
the  Supper  at  Emmaus  with  chairs  and  table  and  old 
blankets  from  the  adjoining  room. 


EDUCATIONAL  FIDDLESTICKS 
By  James  Agate 

CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Saturday  asks  : 
“ What,  exactly,  are  we  supposed  to  learn 
from  the  educational  drama?  Is  it  suggested 
that  anyone  goes  to  the  theatre  in  order  to  obtain 
light  on  philosophy,  economics,  sociology,  politics, 
eugenics?  ” The  question  could  not  have  been  more 
happily  framed.  Yes,  it  is  so  suggested.  The  essen- 
tial function  of  art,  including  that  of  the  “ educa- 
tional ” drama,  is  to  throw  light.  But  by  light  is  not 
meant  the  bull’s-eye  of  the  policeman,  the  beacon  of 
the  coastguard,  the  X-ray  of  the  consultant.  These 
partake,  in  Bacon’s  phrase,  of  the  “ dry  light  ” of  the 
man  of  science.  When  the  specialist  turns  a narrow 
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beam  into  the  cavern  of  your  throat,  he  uses  light  in 
a way  essentially  non-artistic.  When,  sinking 
the  case  in  the  individual,  he  turns  the  light  of 
apprehension  upon  you,  suffusing  that  light  with  emo- 
tion of  his  own,  he  becomes  the  artist,  and  the  light 
he  uses  is  the  sacred  lamp.  Art  has  nothing  to  do 
with  discovery,  elucidation  or  moral  precept.  Its 
function,  as  Shelley  declared,  is  simply  to  invigorate 
the  imagination.  The  theatre  is  not  a night-school. 
Its  drama  illumines  philosophy,  sociology,  politics  and 
the  rest  by  reflection,  in  that  it  lights  up  the  philo- 
sopher, the  sociologist,  and  the  politician.  The  cha- 
racters of  the  “ non  educational  ” dramatist  may 
exhibit  wisdom,  gumption  or  guile,  but  they  will  not 
be  the  peculiar  wisdom  of  the  philosopher,  the  essen- 
tial gumption  of  the  sociologist,  the  characteristic 
cheats  of  the  politician.  Equally  becoming  duke  or 
commoner,  these  differentiations  throw  no  light  upon 
their  wearers’  walk  of  life.  Whereas  the  “ educa- 
tional ” dramatist,  Shakespeare  for  example,  delights 
in  the  essential  quality  of  his  characters.  He  brings 
their  talk  home  to  their  business  and  bosoms.  Every 
inch  of  Lear  is  absorbed  in  kingship.  Henry  V.  is 
greatest,  not  in  his  Churchillian  rhapsodies,  but  in  his 
acceptance  of  responsibility.  Falstaff,  taking  three 
pounds  to  free  Mouldy  and  Bullcalf,  throws  a light  on 
Elizabethan  tribunals.  Angelo  is  any  chairman  of 
Watch  committees.  There  is  hardly  a figure  in  the 
plays  which  is  not  ablaze  with  philosophic,  political 
and  social  significance.  But  to  call  Shakespeare  an 
“ educational  ” dramatist  is  nonsense.  There’s  no 
such  thing.  Dramatists  are  either  good  or  bad. 
Shakespeare  happens  to  be  good. 

Mark  how  another  good  dramatist,  Ibsen,  treats 
the  theme  of  ‘ John  Gabriel  Borkman,’  and  think  how 
a less  good  dramatist  would  have  treated  it.  Can  we 
not  see  the  excitement  which  Sir  Arthur  Pinero  would 
have  got  out  of  this  feuilleton  of  misappropriation  and 
treachery,  Borkman’s  sacrifice  of  one  earnest  sister 
and  espousal  of  that  gallsome  other,  his  detection, 
imprisonment,  and  downfall?  Like  Balzac,  he  would 
have  given  us  every  clever  brick  in  the  mansion  of 
grandeur  and  decadence;  but,  unlike  Balzac,  we  may 
think  he  would  have  not  concerned  himself  with  the 
tenant’s  soul.  Ibsen  raises  the  curtain  exactly  where  Sir 
Arthur  would  have  dropped  it.  Five  years  have  passed, 
the  mansion’s  only  traffic  is  the  solitary  pacing  in  the 
garret.  The  man  is  prisoner  to  his  own  soul.  And 
just  as  Balzac  never  forgot  the  marchand  parfumeur 
in  C4sar,  so  Ibsen  did  not  leave  the  miner  in  Borkman 
out  of  account.  The  great  passage  : “I  love  you, 
prisoned  millions,  as  you  lie  there  spell-bound  in  the 
deeps  and  the  darkness  ! I love  you,  unborn  treasures 
yearning  for  the  light ! I love  you  with  all  your 
shining  train  of  power  and  glory  ! ” gives  significance 
to  Borkman’s  first  words  : “I  am  a miner’s  son.” 
Had  he  been  yet  fuller  of  engineering,  as  full  as  C6sar 
of  his  perfumes  or  the  S4chards  of  their  paper-makine-, 
he  yet  had  not  bored  us.  “ I have  heard  the  best  kind 
of  talk,”  says  Stevenson,  “ on  technicalities  from  such 
rare  and  happy  persons  as  both  know  and  love  their 
business.”  From  the  actual  misfortune  of  his  mines 
and  misappropriations,  Borkman  rises  to  the  spiritual 
plane  whereon  he  moves  with  all  those  who-  swim  on 
bladders.  “ He  had  gone  to  ruin  with  a kind  of  kingly 
abandon,  like  one  who  condescended;  but  once  ruined, 
with  the  lights  all  out,  he  fought  as  for  a kingdom.” 
Something  of  this  is  the  clue  to  the  play.  Borkman 
was  never  nearer  to  life  than  in  the  moment  of  his 
death.  This  masterpiece,  for  it  is  a masterpiece,  gives 
“ exact  information  ” about  power  and  the  effect  of 
power  on  the  human  mind.  It  gives  a clearer  appre- 
hension of  Ibsen  himself,  of  Napoleon,  of  Lord  North- 
cliffe,  of  Jabez  Balfour.  It  teaches  more  philosophy 
than  all  your  pragmatists  put  together.  It  is  the 
answer  to  the  Saturday’s  correspondent. 

Themistocles  apologised  for  not  being  able  to  play 
the  fiddle  on  the  score  that  he  could  make  a small  town 
into  a great  city.  One  is  inclined  to  apologise  for  this 


superficially  dull  play  on  the  ground  that  out  of  a de- 
faulting bank  manager  was  made  a broken  eagle.  The 
play,  in  the  theatre  is  apt  to  be  “ difficult.”  There 
is  no  positive  virtue  in  dingy  parlours  hung  with  peni- 
tential gloom.  These  things  should  be  minimised  by 
the  producer  and  not  accentuated.  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Komisarjevslcy,  at  the  Everyman  Theatre,  raised 
his  curtain  on  total  night.  Slowly  we  became  aware  of 
something  that  might  be  firelight,  chairs  and  tables, 
human  lineaments.  It  was  all  rather  like  the  grave 
giving  up  its  dead.  The  actors  spoke  from  another 
world;  their  features  were  “ composed.”  The  tones  of 
Borkman  came  from  the  cellarage  of  his  past.  With 
his  sombrero,  frock-coat  and  stout  boots  he  was,  to  out- 
ward showing,  substantial.  But  with  his  grey  beard 
and  glittering  eye,  he  was  a man  “ all  light,  a seraph- 
man,”  standing  on  his  own  corse.  Mr.  Dyall  was  in- 
tellectually magnificent  and  Mr.  Dodd  brought  tears. 
The  ladies  were  over-weighted.  I should  like  to  sug- 
gest that  Mrs.  Wilton’s  insistence  upon  Erhart’s 
goloshes  be  omitted.  There  is  something  peculiarly 
repugnant  about  “ goloshes.”  All  Manchester  is  in 
that  word.  Then  the  whole  play  should  be  taken  much 
faster,  allowing  us  no  time  to<  reflect  that  people  do  not 
enter  upon  heart-to-heart  talks  after  years  of  absence 
and  a journey  in  Norwegian  mid-winter  without  at 
least  a dish  of  tea,  or  propose  to  spend  the  rest  of  their 
lives  upon  snow-bound  plateaux  unprovided  with  the 
smallest  suit-case.  Ibsen  should  be  played  with  less 
obsequiousness,  just  as  though  he  were  an  ordinary 
playwright  writing  for  the  ordinary  theatre.  Which, 
of  course,  he  was. 

My  difficulty  with  “ Mr.”  George  Paston’s  ‘ Clothes 
and  the  Woman’  at  the  Ambassadors  Theatre  was  that 
I could  not  see  how  anybody  could  fail  to  prefer  Miss 
Iris  Hoey’s  witty  and  lady-like  little  frump  to  her  musi- 
cal-comedy minx.  In  spectacles  she  was  entrancingly 
good,  in  her  mauve  “ creation  ” she  was,  oh,  so  faintly 
yet  definitely  common.  The  play  is  about  a tenth-rate 
scribbler,  who  might  equally  well  have  been  a dress- 
maker. I detest  the  assumption  that  authors  like  the 
late  Charles  Garvice  are  really  great  artists  who  write 
with  their  tongue  in  their  cheek.  The  truth  and  the 
pity  is  that  drivel  can  be  the  utmost  achievement  of 
soul  and  brain.  To  see  both  plays  on  the  same  day 
was  a refreshing  experience,  bringing  to  mind  the  old 
precept  “ that  a man  do  vary  and  interchange  con- 
traries, but  with  an  inclination  to  the  more  benign  ex- 
treme.” ‘ Clothes  and  the  Woman  ’ is  benign.  You 
would  not  have  guessed  that,  blanketed  in  its  folds, 
was  Mr.  Leslie  Banks  who,  in  ‘ Diff’rent,’  showed 
such  extraordinary  power.  It  is  perhaps  a tribute  to 
the  endearing  quality  of  the  “ non-educational  ” drama 
that  it  can  muffle  even  the  daemonic.  But  there  again, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  “non-educational”  drama. 
There  are  plays  and  there  is  rubbish.  Mr.^  Paston’s 
comedy  is,  on  the  whole,  rather  an  amusing  little  play. 

IN  THE  WILDERNESS 
V. 

Downing  Street,  17  December 

I HAVE  in  my  previous  commentaries  signalized 
the  breaches  that  the  present  administration  has 
made  in  the  Constitution,  not  from  any  excess  of 
reverence  for  the  Constitution  as  the  hallowed  and 
eternal  sanctuary  of  political  things,  but  because  I be- 
lieve that  we  may  as  well  know  what  structure  we  have. 
It  would  be  as  foolish  to  speak  of  the  Divine  Right  of 
Parliament  as  of  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings.  Structure 
is  not  an  end  in  itself  anv  more  than  the  scaffolding  of 
a building  is  the  end.  Cabinets  and  parliaments  and 
a procedure,  however  consecrated,  are  but  methods  of 
government.  Methodology  was  the  vice  of  the  Vic- 
torian Constitutionalists.  Beneath  their  fulsome  pens 
and  their  flamboyant  perorations  the  British.  Constitu- 
tion assumed  an  awful,  a terrifying  and  an  immutable 
aspect,  to  be  admired  for  its  structure  and  not  for  what 
it  contained.  My  own  concern  is  solely  with  the 
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effectiveness  of  our  political  structure  for  the  purposes 
which  it  is  intended  to  fulfil. 

It  happens  that  the  form  of  structure  which  the 
nation  did  adopt  was  a King-  and  a Parliament.  And 
the  meeting-point  between  the  two1  was  the  cabinet. 

Of  that  trinity,  therefore,  the  cabinet  was  the  unex- 
pressed element.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
cabinet  has  never  formed  part  of  the  written  Constitu- 
tion of  this  land.  Our  laws  are  suppositiously  still 
made  by  the  King  and  his  assembled  Parliament.  The 
present  tendency  which  I indicate  is  that  the  cabinet 
is  becoming  the  governing  power  of  the  country.  The 
cabinet  says  what  it  wants  and  the  King  and  Parlia- 
ment merely  register  its  will.  Having  neutralised  both 
the  other  members  of  the  trinity,  the  cabinet  scoops 
the  pool,  and  the  danger  of  this  is  that  the  cabinet  has 
become  no  more  than  the  stage  name  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister. The  British  Constitution  is  a cast  with  one 
member  starred. 

Any  political  structure,  whether  human  or  mechanical, 
has  a centre  of  gravity.  And,  as  I see  it,  the  present 
danger  is  that  the  centre  of  gravity  is  becoming  the 
Executive  for  all  purposes.  The  people  are  being  ac- 
customed to  the  notion  that  the  Executive  is  the 
Government,  that  the  Executive  is  responsible  for  the 
machinery  of  life,  that  the  Executive  is  as  necessary  to 
the  national  life  as  God  is  to  religious  life.  We  are 
being  trained  to  believe  that  we  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being  in,  and  through  the  Government  De- 
partments. We  are  being  taught,  in  fact,  to  take  a 
different  view  of  what  used  to  be  called  the  Constitu- 
tion— and  the  Constitution,  after  all,  is  but  another 
name  for  the  political  structure  of  society.  Simul- 
taneously there  is  to  be  noticed  the  fusion  of  economics 
and  politics  until  you  get  the  centre  of  gravity  becom- 
ing responsible  for  putting  economics  right.  And  so 
with  all  the  new  interests  it  has  acquired,  the  Executive 
has  become  the  mainspring  of  action  for  the  whole 
community,  and  that  is  a disastrous  state  of  things..  It 
is  as  well  to  realise  that  having  established  the  notion 
that  the  King’s  veto  does  not  matter  we  have  passed 
to  the  notion  that  Parliament  can  rightfully  do  nothing 
except  talk.  Parliament,  if  it  be  responsible  at  all,,  is 
responsible  in  vcicuo,  just  as  the  King  has  authority 
in  vacuo. 

I believe  that  discontent  has  arisen,  not  merely  be- 
cause the  governing  power  is  doing  its  work  badly, 
but  because  it  is  doing  too  much.  No  man  can  contest 
that  the  ends  which  are  sought  are,  in  themselves,  de- 
sirable. But  so  stagnant  has  our  political  thought  be- 
come that  we  have  jumped  too  easily  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  alternative  to  the  individual  but  central- 
ized authority.  It  is  only  now.  that  we  begin  to 
realise  the  price  we  must  pay  in  freedom  for  the 
performance  of  these  functions  by  the  State.  Gradu- 
ally and  surely,  and  before  our  very  eyes,  the  Execu- 
tive is  conquering  back  that  authority  of  whose  sub- 
mission Parliament  and  our  ancient  procedure  are  the 
monuments.  It  requires  but  slight  reflection  to  ap- 
preciate  that  tyranny  is  tyranny,  whether  it  be  exercised 
beneficently  or  ill.  And  we  do  a wrong  indeed  to  the 
traditions  of  our  ancestors  if  we  think  that  it  was  to 
kingship  that  they  were  opposed  and  not  to  the  powers 
which  kings  happened  to  wield.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  a lack  of  foresight  no  less  than  ignorance  of  . the 
whole  trend  of  our  history  caused  us  to  set  out  blind- 
fold upon  a road  which  a knowledge  of  the  story  of  our 
development  would  have  made  impossible.  The  evil 
springs  from'  a refusal  to  consider  the  full  import  of 
what  we  demand  from*  Government,  or  even  whether 
we  are  justified  in  demanding  these  things  from  Govern- 
ments at  all.  No  nation  which  endeavours  to  adapt 
itself  to  an  environment  quite  alien  to  its  national 
characteristics  and  quite  foreign  to  the  rules,  which 
have  governed  its  own  growth,  can  do  so  with  im- 
punity. 


I have  no  abstract  theory  of  the  State  as  a universal 
regenerator.  I merely  seek  to  discover  in  the  mirror 
of  a proved  and,  on  the  whole,  substantially  successful 
past,  the  guide  to  present  tendencies.  The  critique  of 
pure  reason,  whether  working,  as  in  the  case  of 
Fabianism,  in  a vacuum:,  or  as  with  the  Liberal  Socialist 
in  the  less  pure  atmosphere  of  the  Whips’  Office,  has 
demonstrably  failed  in  evolving  a successful  polity.  By 
considering  our  own  national  characteristics  and  our 
national  development  we  may  well  evolve  a new  per- 
spective of  Government  which  will  make  not  only  the 
particular  abuses  from  which  we  suffer,  but  the.  far 
greater  unseen  implications  of  those  abuses,  impossible. 

As  a preliminary  to  evolving  such  a new  perspective 
of  Government  it  is  useful  to  have  examined  what 
political  structure  we  have.  For,  whatever  the 
structure,  it  is  not  wise  to  put  elements  into  it  which 
are  not  consonant  with  the  principles  of  its.  construc- 
tion. If  you  put  central  heating  into  a timber-built 
mansion  you  will  sooner  or  later  have  a fire.  Or 
again,  if  you  put  boilers1  into  a wooden  hulk  she  will 
probably  go  to  pieces  in  a storm.  That  is  precisely 
what  we  have  done.  We  have  been  putting  enormous 
engine  power  into  a vessel  that  was  built  as  a sailing 
craft.  What  is  more,  we  have  kept  the  old  skipper, 
the  old  mate,  and  the  old  ratings, . to  run.  the  same 
vessel,  although  she  is  now  fitted  with  turbines.  The 
result  is,  that  the  engineer  cannot  make  himself  under- 
stood by  the  mate,  and  the  skipper  and  the  crew  still 
regard  steam  power  as  a mere  addition  to  the  sails. 
Either  we  have  got  to  scrap  the  new  machinery  or 
bring  an  expert  in  to  run  it.  If  it  be  the  test  of  state- 
craft that  it  does  things  on  a large  scale  and  the  vessel’s 
success  is  merely  to  be  judged  by  the  seas  it.  can  cover 
anr  its  speed  we  had  better  have  the  expert  in  at  once. 

The  Man  with  a Lamp 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

ABNORMALITY  AND  CRIME 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR, — The  leading  article  in  your  issue  of. the  10th  in- 
stant entitled  ‘Abnormality  and  Crime’ gives  food  for 
thoughtful  consideration  on  the  part  of  all  students  of 
ethics  in  general  and  of  criminology  in  particular.  In 
the  case  of  Lord  Alfred  Douglas,  which  seems  to  have 
inspired  your  contributor,  I am  entirely  in  agreement 
with  the  view  that  the  sinister  side  of  Oscar  Wilde’s 
career  should  no  longer  form  the  basis  of  cross-examina- 
tion of  any  individual  who  may,  at  some  remote  period 
of  time,  have  associated  with  Wilde,  when  for  some 
reason  or  another,  he  finds  himself  in  the  witness  box. 
This  view  of  the  matter  at  once  opens  up  the  vexed 
question  of  “ cross-examination  as  to  credit,”  and  as  to 
the  licence  permitted  to  counsel  in  his  endeavour  to  show 
to  the  jury  that  the  evidence  of  a witness  should  not  be 
relied  upon.  In  the  particular  case  under  notice  it  cer- 
tainly does  seem  that  the  time  has  come  when  letters 
written,  and  opinions  expressed,  under  conditions  very 
different  from  those  now  existing,  and  under  circum- 
stances the  impressions  of  which  must  to  a great  extent 
be  blurred,  should  no  longer  be  persistently  put  forward 
to  discredit  the  evidence  of  one  particular  man,  and  the 
presiding  judge  appears  to  have  been  of  the  same 
opinion.  With  regard  to  such  a line  of  cross-examina- 
tion a Judge  must  to  a great  extent  trust  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  counsel,  but  the  records  of  the  Court  o 
Criminal  Appeal  show  that  abuse  of  such  licence  is  not 
unknown— e.g.,  the  cases  of  Rex  v.  Ellis  and  Rex  v. 

Biggin.  , . , 

But  the  article  in  question  opens  up  far  wider  con- 
siderations than  that  of  the  licence  of  counsel  and 
touches,  rather  nearly,  the  whole  principle  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  Criminal  Law.  In  the  second  para- 
graph it  seems  to  be  suggested  that  sudden  impulse  is 
an  excuse  for  crime. 
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It  has  often  been  laid  down  by  our  courts  of  law  that 
such  a principle  is  no  part  of  the  law  of  England. 
Reason  dethroned,  or  abnormal  condition  of  mind 
brought  about  by  anything  short  of  actual  disease  of  the 
mind,  is  no  excuse  for  crime.  ( Vide  Macnaughton’s  case 
R.  v.  Meade  and  R.  v.  Beard).  If  I read  aright,  the 
underlying  suggestion  of  the  article  is  that  an  aberra- 
tion of  intellect  causing  criminal  default  or  action  of, 
or  by,  an  otherwise  distinguished  citizen,  should  not 
involve  legal  punishment  in  addition  to  social  ostracism. 
Under  the  very  complex  social  system  in  which  we  live 
such  a contention  seems  to  me  to  be  untenable  and  to 
strike  at  the  rule  of  law,  which  does  not  and  cannot 
consider  aberrations  and  abnormalities  of  intellect,  but 
must  enforce  the  opinion  of  the  normal  majority,  as 
expressed  in  the  Statute  or  Common  Law. 

I agree  that  sin  and  morals  have  no  place  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  a Criminal  Court  even  in  conjunction  with 
what  are  not  inaptly  described  as  “ the  professional 
hypocrisies  of  the  Bar  and  Bench  but  when  certain 
actions,  described  in  your  leader  as  “private  failings 
which  do  no  harm  to  anyone  but  their  victims,”  are 
designated  crimes  by  statute,  such  they  must  be  con- 
sidered to  be  until  the  law  is  altered.  Crime  has  been 
defined  as  “ a failure  or  refusal  to  live  up  to  the  standard 
of  conduct  deemed  binding  by  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity,” and  so  long  as  the  legal  constitutions  of  this 
country  remain  as  they  are,  any  other  criterion  for  con- 
duct is  impossible.  “ A policy  of  plain  speech  ” is  cer- 
tainly desirable  and,  indeed,  necessary,  for  the  particular 
failing  referred  to  does  not  appear  to  be  confined  to  one 
sex  alone. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment 
Act,  1885,  was,  as  so  much  of  our  legislation  is,  a panic 
measure,  the  passing  of  which  was  secured  by  some 
very  questionable  methods  of  journalism,  but  it  may 
have  been  overlooked  that  a still  more  drastic  Bill,  intro- 
duced in  Parliament  in  this  year  of  grace,  was  only 
defeated  owing  to  the  proposition  that  both  sexes  should 
be  brought  within  the  four  corners  of  the  nth  section 
of  the  Act  of  1885.  (See  Hansard  Reports).  Surely  if 
those  who  are  termed  “ sexual  perverts  ” are  criminals, 
the  gander  and  the  goose  should  be  liable  to  the  same 
penalties,  and  in  support  of  this  contention  I would 
refer  to  the  Incest  Act  of  1908,  which,  for  the  first  time, 
made  sexual  relations  between  certain  members  of  a 
family  a criminal  offence. 

As  you  affirm,  the  presence  of  such  penal  measures 
on  the  statute  book  gives  opportunity  to  the  blackmailer 
to  carry  on  his  evil  trade,  and,  certainly,  “ the  mischief 
goes  much  further  than  the  Courts,”  but  so  long  as  the 
law  remains  as  it  is  the  Courts  must  not  be  blamed 
for  the  consequences. 

You  speak  of  the  cases  of  Dilke  and  Parnell  as  if  they 
were  in  the  same  category  and  involved  the  same 
“ fault.”  This  of  course  is  not  the  fact,  and  their  cases, 
which  involved  only  natural  sexual  instinct,  should  not 
be  confused  with,  nor  used  to  condone,  the  criminal 
offences  of  Wilde  and  his  circle,  as  to  which  the  “ me- 
diaeval law  ” mentioned  in  the  article  has  no  reference. 

Yours  &c., 

Herbert  Austin 

Central  Criminal  Court, 

Old  Bailey,  E.C. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR, — It  is  indeed  time  that  the  ghost  of  Oscar 
Wilde'should  be  finally,  if  it  cannot  be  altogether 
decently,  laid.  He  was  a bad  man,  and  the  sooner  he 
can  be  forgotten,  the  better.  But  upon  your  article 
entitled  ‘ Abnormality  and  Crime  ’ there  are  two  or 
three  remarks  which  may,  I think,  not  improperly  be 
made.  The  Nonconformist  conscience  has  been  per- 
haps a rather  unintelligible  factor  in  life.  But  the 
writer  of  the  article  is  unjust  to  the  Nonconformist 
conscience,  when  he  speaks  of  it  as  a g’uiity  con- 
science, winking  at  the  fact  till  it  is  published.”  Nor 


again  are  the  sins  which  the  writer  of  the  article  calls 
“ private  failings  ” such  as  “ do  no  harm  to  anyone 
but  their  victims.” 

1 know  only  too  well  how  difficult  it  is  to  draw  a 
sharp  line  between  sins  and  crimes.  But  it  would,  I 
am  afraid,  be  unsafe  to  rely  upon  social  ostracism  as 
being  strong'  enough,  in  default  of  legal  punishment,  to 
abolish  or  control  some  of  the  woirst  offences  against 
morality.  How  little,  for  instance,  is  the  social  censure 
which  seems  to  fall  in  the  present  day  upon  a shameless 
adulterer,  if  he  is  a person  of  high  rank  or  great  riches. 
But  after  all  a man’s  life  is  a whole;  it  cannot  be  divided 
into  two  separate  parts.  For  he  who  acts  dishonestly 
in  private  life  will  not  generally  show  himself  to  be  a 
man  of  honour  in  public  life;  and,  if  he  is  capable  of 
betraying  his  friend,  he  may  well  be  ready  to  betray  his 
country  too.  It  must  be  added,  as  indeed  the  experi- 
ence of  nations  and  empires  has  long  ago  shown,  that 
vices  such  as  those  of  which  Oscar  Wilde  was  guilty 
are  not  merely  personal  in  character;  but  the  State  is 
entitled  to  punish  them,  because,  if  they  become  widely 
spread,  they  involve  the  ruin  and  downfall  of  the  State 
itself. 

Yours  etc., 

J.  E.  C.  Welldon 

The  Deanery,  Durham. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 
SIR, — With  the  common-sense  of  your  leading 
article  upon  ‘ Abnormality  and  Crime  ’ most  readers 
will  agree;  though  it  may  be  remarked  that  there  is 
more  sympathy  commonly  felt  for  the  penitent  thief 
than  for  the  thief-taker.  But  the  writer  is  in  error, 
speaking  of  a “ mediaeval  law  unabrogated.”  The 
actual  law  which  brought  the  “ third  ” Oscar  Wilde 
into  sinister  prominence  was  a section  introduced  by 
the  late  Mr.  Labouchere  in  the  House  of  Commons 
into  a Criminal  Law  Amendment  Bill  introduced  by  the 
late  Lord  Dalhousie  into  the  House  of  Lords  in  1885. 
An  exactly  parallel  section,  introduced,  in  the  last  ses- 
sion, into  a similar  Bill,  was  repudiated  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  to  name  no  others ; with  the  result  that  the 
Bill  has  not  been  enacted. 

How  our  abnormal  fellow-countrymen  fared  (within 
the  memory  of  a few  people  still  alive)  under  the  “ me- 
diaeval law  ” may  be  learned  from  the  report  of  an 
execution  88  years  ago.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
during  the  same  year,  1833,  two  members  of  the  re- 
formed Parliament,  Mr.  W.  J.  Bankes  and  Mr.  Baring 
Wall,  were  charged  with  similar  offences  by  a night 
watchman  at  Westminster  Abbey  and  by  a policeman 
in  Harley  Street  respectively,  and  in  spite  of  the  most 
damning  evidence  were  acquitted  by  juries  who  obse- 
quiously assured  them  that  they  would  leave  the  court 
without  a stain  upon  their  characters. 

Yours  &c., 

Annalist 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR, — I gather  from  your  article  ‘ Abnormality  and 
Crime  ’ that  while  you  fully  approve  condign  punish- 
ment being  inflicted  upon  those  who  gratify  their 
abnormal  sexual  lust  upon  children  and  young  persons 
you  deprecate  the  prosecution  of  adult  persons  who 
inter  se  are  guilty  of  these  revolting  acts. 

I am  in  general  accord  with  this  view  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons  : — Imprisonment  for  this  crime  constitutes 
but  an  insignificant  part  of  the  penalty,  it  brands  with 
infamy  the  accused  who,  it  may  be  under  momentary 
aberration  or  as  the  victim  of  senile  decay,  does  that 
which  under  normal  mental  conditions  he  would  recoil 
from  with  horror;  the  investigation  of  the  charge  in- 
volves evidence  in  a public  court  of  the  most  repulsive 
character  calculated  to  have  a demoralising  effect  upon 
those  who  are  present;  it  exposes  the  innocent  to  the 
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risk  of  false  charges,  either  the  result  of  mistake  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  employed  to  detect,  or  by 
way  of  blackmail  by  wretched  outcasts  who  infest  by 
night  the  parks  and  streets  of  our  city;  and  finally, 
prosecutions  save  for  the  odium  the  mere  preferment  of 
the  charge  involves  upon  the  accused  are  very  gener- 
ally futile,  for  as  is  well  known  by  those  who  preside 
in  our  Courts,  juries  will  rarely  return  a verdict  of 

suilty-  . . 

The  moral  tone  of  the  vast  majority  of  our  people 
is  sound  and  wholesome  and  they  need  no  law  to  deter 
them  from  this  vice;  no  law  will  restrain  the  victim  of 
momentary  aberration  or  of  diseased  mind. 

Yours  etc., 

W.  Atherley-Jones 
Stafferton  Lodge,  Bray  Wick,  Berks. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review' 

SIR, — Your  leading  article  on  ‘ Abnormality  and 
Crime,’  states  plainly  and  vigorously  the  view  now  held 
by  all  who  concern  themselves  with  sexual  psychology; 

I have  myself  tried  to  make  it  clear  in  my  own  work  on 
this  subject.  There  are  always  among  us  a certain 
proportion  of  men  and  women  (about  2 or  3 per  cent,  is 
the  usual  estimate),  often  able  and  respected,  engaged 
in  every  kind  of  beneficent  activity,  who  are  not  sexu- 
ally normal,  and  are  attracted  towards  their  own  rather 
than  towards  the  opposite  sex.  For  the  rest,  they  are 

good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  like  other  people.  Some  of 

therm  are  vicious — that  is  to  say,  they  seek  to  gratify 
their  impulses  is,  for  them,  natural;  that  is  to  say,  that 
of  others — but  some  normal  people  are  also  vicious, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  proportion 
is  higher  in  the  one  group  than  in  the  other  group. 
Whether  vicious  or  not,  the  homosexual  direction  of 
their  impulses  is,  for  them,  natural,  that  is  to  say,  that 
it  usually  begins  as  far  back  as  they  can  remember,  and 
that  they  are  unable  by  their  own  efforts  to 

turn  the  impulse  in  any  other  direction.  Very 
disgusting?  Perhaps;  whatever  is  opposed  to 

one’s  own  tastes  may  be  disgusting.  It  has 
even  been  said  to  be  so  by  judges  on  the  bench. 
But  an  action  is  not  criminal  simply  because  we  happen 
to  find  it  disgusting.  The  judge  may  perhaps  find  it 
disgusting  to  be  surrounded  by  sea-sick  or  air-sick 
people,  but  he  is  not  on  that  account  entitled  to 
sentence  his  fellow-passengers  to  imprisonment.  We 
may  all  be  disgusting  sometimes,  when  we  are  born, 
and  when  we  die,  and  now  and  then  in  the  interval. 
But  the  moral  laws  remain  the  same  for  normal  people 
and  abnormal  people  alike,  and  statute  law  needs  to 
be  adjusted  accordingly.  That  can  only  be  effected 
slowly  by  the  growth  of  public  opinion  according  to 
knowledge.  We  are  called  upon  to'  introduce  a more 
wholesome  social  atmosphere,  in  which  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  elevate  homosexuality  into  an  ideal  romance 
or  to  degrade  it  into  a lurid  corruption. 

Yours  etc., 

Havelock  Ellis 

Ruan  Manor,  Cornwall. 


‘ DARK  ROSALEEN  ’ 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR, — Your  leading  article  ‘ Dark  Rosaleen  ’ on 
10th  December,  puts  a roseate  construction  on  the 
Irish  Articles  of  Agreement.  According  to  your  inter- 
pretation Sinn  Fein  has  abandoned  the  substance  of 
her  demands;  will  declare  her  allegiance  : will  safeguard 
British  and  Ulster  interests  and  has  little  plunder  to 
take  away  from  the  Conference.  I wish  it  were  true. 

What  the  Articles  of  Agreement  really  do  is  exactly 
what  one  is  led  to  expect  from  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
previous  record  in  negotiation — the  whole  demand  of 
his  opponents  is  conceded,  but  the  concession  is  so 


framed  that  the  surrender  is  not  superficially  apparent 
and  the  result  is  hailed  as  a triumph  of  diplomacy. 

It  is  now  an  established  principle  of  Constitutional 
Law  that  any  part  of  the  British  Empire  with  Dominion 
status  is  at  liberty  to  secede  from  the  Empire  whenever 
it  so  desires  and  Britain  would  not  be  justified  in  using 
force  to  restrain  it.  Articles  1 and  2 accord  Dominion 
Status  to  Ireland;  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  Free  State 
Government  is  established,  Ireland  is  free  to  leave  the 
Empire  and  Britain  would  have  no  justification  for 
coercing  her  to  remain. 

A personal  oath  of  allegiance  from  her  leaders  to 
the  Crown  might  act  as  a deterrent.  For  this  reason 
Sir  Gordon  Hewart,  the  Attorney  General,  at  Leicester 
on  25th  November,  insisted  on  the  absolute  necessity 
for  Sinn  Feiners  pledging  their  allegiance  to  the  Crown, 
not  as  being  “ vaguely  associated  with  the  British 
Commonwealth  only  for  specified  and  limited  purposes 
and  claiming  to  recognise  the  Crown  in  some  special 
way  at  the  head  of  that  Association  for  these  purposes 
and  these  purposes  alone,”  but  that  it  must  be  a real 
allegiance  similar  to  that  of  Canada,  Australia  and 
South  Africa.  It  is  obvious  that  at  the  time  Sinn 
Feiners  were  demanding  a limited  form  of  allegiance 
and  that  the  British  Government  were  refusing.  Yet 
Article  4 of  the  Agreement  gives  exactly  the  limited 
form  of  allegiance  which  Sir  Gordon  Hewart  insisted 
should  not  be  accorded,  and  he  still  remains  a member 
of  the  Government ! The  form  of  oath  prescribed  by 
Article  4 pledges  allegiance  not  to  the  Crown  but  to 
the  Irish  Free  State  : it  promises  fidelity  to  the  Crown 
“ in  virtue  of  the  Common  citizenship  of  Ireland  with 
Great  Britain  and  her  adherence  to  and  membership 
of  the  group  of  nations  forming  the  British  Common- 
wealth.” That  is  to  say  that  if  and  when  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Irish  Free  State  decide  to  sever  their 
“ common  citizenship1  ” with  Great  Britain  and  their 
membership  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  as  they  are 
entitled  to  do,  being  a Dominion,  thdir  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  Crown  is  wiped  out  but  their  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Irish  Free  State  remains. 

The  Agreement  safeguards  Britain’s  naval  and  finan- 
cial interests  and  the  interests  of  Ulster,  but  the  safe- 
guards disappear  with  the  Agreement  if  the  F ree  State 
declares  for  independence,  and  the  Free  State  is  then 
at  liberty  to  intrigue  with  foreign  powers  or  try  to 
coerce  Ulster  whenever  she  wishes.  Practically  the 
Agreement  grants  absolute  independence  to  Sinn  Fein 
without  obligation  to  Britain  or  Ulster,  but  with  the 
right  to  remain  in  the  Empire  as  long  as  it  seems  to  be 
to  her  interest  to  do  so.  And  yet  you  say  that  “ Sinn 
Fein  does  not  emerge  from;  the  Articles  of  Agreement 
with  much  plunder”  ! What  else  has  she  been  fighting 
for? 

It  is  a most  dangerous  experiment  and  no  one  but 
an  Irishman  could  attempt  to  prophesy  what  the  result 
may  be — perhaps  because  they  are  now  free  to  go,  with 
the  contrariness  of  the  proverbial  Irish  pig,  they  may 
elect  to  stay  within  the  Empire.  It  is  our  only  hope 
of  peace. 

Yours  etc., 

45,  Heriot  Row,  Edinburgh.  Laurence  Strain 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR, — You  say  that  the  Irish  Treaty  disposes  of  the 
English  difficulty  in  Ireland,  but  leaves  the  Irish  diffi- 
culty in  Ireland  unsolved.  But  does  it?  Supposing 
we  see  another  Hertzog,  either  under  the  name  of 
Valera  or  some  other  name,  maintaining  a Republican 
Party  in  the  new  Parliament  in  Dublin,  and  as  the 
result  of  persistent  agitation  suceeding  ultimately  in 
getting  a majority  in  that  Parliament — its  first  act 
would  be  to  declare  an  Independent  Republic  and 
renounce  allegiance  to  the  British  Empire.  I am 
afraid  we  could  then  only  look  on.  We  could  not  re- 
conquer Ireland  with  an  army  of  soldiers.  The  surest 
protection  against  such  a risk  would  be  the  continued 
association  of  Ulster  with  the  Empire.  Therefore  I 
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hope  Ulster  will  stand  fast,  even  at  the  risk  of  having 
to  pay  a 6s.  income  tax,  instead  of  a reduced  tax 
under  the  new  Irish  Government.  It  will  take  ten 
years  or  more  to  let  us  see  how  much  the  British 
Empire  owes  to  Ulster.  Stand  fast  Ulster  ! 

Yours  etc., 

J.  W.  Rusk 

Scottish  Conservative  Club, 

Edinburgh. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR, — The  paragraphs  in  ‘ Notes  of  the  Week  ’ in 
which  you  analyse  the  “ Articles  of  Agreement,”  surely 
are  “ wrote  sarcastic  ” ! The  “ exquisite  choice  of 
words  ” by  which  the  members  of  the  Parliament  of  the 
Irish  Free  State  (should  it  not  be  the  Irish  Frieze  State) 
are  to  swear  allegiance  to  its  Constitution  and  to  be 
faithful  to  King  George  in  virtue  of  a “ common  citizen- 
ship ” which  does  not  exist,  should  surely  read  “ dis- 
honest choice  of  words.” 

The  oath  which  is  now  taken  by  subjects  of  the  King 
reads  : “ I will  be  faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to 
his  Majesty,”  &c.  Therefore  to  be  faithful  and  to 
bear  true  allegiance  are  not  the  same  thing,  and  those 
who  take  this  new-fangled  oath  will  be  under  no*  com- 
pact to  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  King  since  their  only 
oath  of  allegiance  will  be  to  their  Constitution.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  see  the  first  trial  of  an  Irish  M.P.  for 
high  treason. 

In  your  article  on  ‘ Dark  Rosaleen  ’ you  observe  that 
Ulster  will  have  to  consider  that  her  income  tax,  if  she 
remains  outside  the  settlement,  will  be  six  shillings  in 
the  pound  and  her  super-tax  five  shillings  in  the  pound, 
but  that  if  she  goes  to  Dublin  her  taxes  upon  income 
will  probably  total  not  more  than  a third  of  these  two 
sums.  But  she  will  also  have  to  consider  whether  if 
she  goes  to  Dublin  ” she  will  have  any  income  left 
to  tax.  The  Sinn  Feiners  have  their  eyes  on  the  pros- 
perous industries  of  Ulster. 

Yours  etc., 

Helmsley.  F.  William  Slingsby 


CEZANNE 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR, — I disagree  with  Mr.  MacColl’s  estimate  of  the 
two  pictures  by  Cezanne  which  I offered,  on  behalf  of 
a public-spirited  collector,  to  the  National  Gallery  of 
British  art.  As  you  are  aware,  the  loan  was  refused 
and  our  public  galleries  still  enjoy  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  ones  in  Europe  where  Cdzanne  is  unre- 
presented. 

Mr.  MacColl  states  “ firmly  ” that  they  are  not 
what  is  wanted  to  represent  “ the  master  (this  is  his 
expression  !)  in  a national  collection.  I can  only  say 
that  these  two  pictures — a still-life  and  a landscape 
are,  without  any  doubt  whatever,  finer  examples  than 
those  in  the  Luxembourg,  and  better  than. several  in  the 
Louvre.  This  is  also  the  considered  opinion  of  com- 
petent critics  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  pictures. 

A point  (which  has  not  hitherto  been  published)  in 
this  amazing  muddle  is  that  immediately  the  pictures 
were  sent  to  Millbank  for  inspection  by  the  Trustees 
(of  whom  Mr.  MacColl  is  one)  the  director  wrote  to  me 
asking  if  they  could  be  purchased,  and,  if  so,  at  what 
figure.  Thus  the  Trustees  were  prepared  to  entertain 
the  purchase  of  two  pictures  which  “ were  not  what  is 
wanted  to  represent  the  master  in  a national  collec- 
tion ” — a fitting  beginning  to  one  of  the  greatest  mis- 
takes in  the  rather  turbulent  history  of  the  gallery.  ‘‘Do 
we  sleep,  do  we  dream,”  etc.  . . ? 

If  those  who  directed  the  policy  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery in  the  past  had  only  one  eye  open  they  would  have 
purchased  Cezanne  years  ago  when  prices  were  com- 
paratively small.  They  ignored  Delacroix,  Ingres, 
Gdricault,  the  Barbizon  School  and  the  impressionists 
of  1870  for  decades  after  the  world  had  proclaimed  these 


masters.  The  only  art  officials  in  Europe  who  pos- 
sessed a true,  cautious,  unerring  vision  were  the  sedate, 
half-knowledge  people  of  social  distinction  who  lovingly 
watched  over  us  from  Trafalgar  Square  ! We  have 
never  repaired  their  errors,  and  never  can  repair  them. 
The  French  were  equally  absurd  with  regard  to  the 
English  school,  and  they  have  not  even  repented. 
Our  present  officials,  after  making  heroic  efforts  to 
counteract  the  past,  now  stumble  into  this  deplorable 
Cezanne  business.  To1  quote  Mr.  MacColl  in  your 
issue  of  November  12,  “ the  art  hatched  by  a com- 
mittee is  worse  than  a joke.  ...” 

But  signs  are  not  wanting  that  your  critic  is  11  com- 
ing round  ” to<  Cezanne.  He  pens  one  of  the  most 
mildly  ferocious  indictments  that  even  Cezanne  has  suf- 
fered and  marshals  the  contemptuous  Mr.  Sickert  in 
support.  He  assures  us  that  Mr1.  Sickert  “ reaches  the 
pith  of  the  matter  ” when  he  states  that  “ Cdzanne  was 
deplorably,  lamentably,  tragically,  almost  incredibly, 
wanting,”  and  that  he  produced  a style  “ the  like  of 
which  we  shall  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  asked  to  look 
upon  again.”  It  is  as  well  to  know  the  pith  of  the 
matter.  And  then  your  critic  has  a turn  : “ Cdzanne 
got  into  a helpless  fury  over  portraiture  and  abandoned 
his  landscapes  in  disgust,”  etc.  This  is  grotesque  over- 
statement dictated  by  prejudice. 

But  now  he  tells  us  that  he  is  making  frantic  efforts 
to  get  Cdzanne  represented  at  Millbank,  and  wishes  to 
see  him  “ not  less  than  splendid,”  which  seems  an 
amazing  anomaly.  Now  he  is  “ the  master,”  and  he 
must  be  not  less  than  splendid.  . . Glorious  ! — at  last 
we  have  an  official  convert. 

Let  me  quote  Mr.  Charles  Ricketts,  who  is  also  one 
of  the  Trustees  at  Millbank.  In  his  ‘ Pages  on  Art,’ 
page  155,  he  describes  Cezanne  as  “ one  of  those  count- 
less failures,”  and  compares  him  with  a pavement  artist 
who  lacks  only  the  written  appeal  “ Please  remember 
the  artist  ” — and  so  on. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Trustees  neither 
understand  Cezanne  or  want  his  pictures.  If  he  is  ever 
represented  in  the  Gallery  it  will  simply  be  the  result 
of  the  weight  of  public  opinion.  The  loan  of  two  re- 
presentative examples  was  refused  on  the  score  of 
“ want  of  space.”  This  is  the  usual  method  of  refus- 
ing pictures  which  are  not  considered  good  enough. 
There  was  ample  space  in  the  foreign  gallery.  The 
real  reason  for  their  refusal  is  only  too  apparent. 

Yours  etc., 

Hugh  B laker 

57,  Church  Street,  Isleworth-on-Thames. 


LARK-HAWKING 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 


SIR, — There  are  frequent  accounts  in  the  Field  news- 
paper of  persons  training  birds  of  prey  to  kill  larks. 
In  to-day’s  issue  I find  a paper  in  which  the  writer  says 
that  “ the  campaign  against  the  larks  was  carried  on 
with  energy  ”;  and  he  tells  us  that  with  three  trained 
hawks  he  succeeded  during  the  year  in  killing  160  larks. 

I suppose  the  ruthless  destruction  of  one  of  our  most 
enchanting  singing  birds  is  justified  by  calling  it 
“ sport.” 

It  seems  to  me  a poor  kind  of  “ sport  to  spend  a 
summer  in  silencing  the  joyous  music  of  the  lark  that 
sings  at  Heaven’s  gate. 

The  lark  has  been  consecrated  in  English  life  by  its 
brother  singers  from  Shakespeare  to  Shelley  and  Cole- 
ridge ; it  does  no  harm  to  anyone  ; it  is  a type  of  innocent 
happiness  with 

The  green  fields  below  him,  the  blue  sky  above. 

I suppose  it  is  useless  to  make  any  protest  against 
these  desolators  of  the  sky  ! May  God  forgive 


them. 


Yours  etc., 

Stephen  Coleridge 


The  Ford,  Chobham. 
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BELIEF  IN  GOD 

Belief  in  God.  By  Charles  Gore,  D.D.  Murray. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

THIS  is  the  first  of  three  volumes  intended  together 
to  contain  a “ Reconstruction  of  Belief.”  The 
second  volume  will  be  on  ‘ Belief  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  third  on  4 Belief  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  in  the 
Church.’  The  present  volume  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance for  all  thinking  men,  and  must  be  judged  with 
regard  to  its  defined  purpose.  This  purpose  has  rightly 
limited  Dr.  Gore’s  mode  of  argument  and  expression. 
Certain  data,  lately  much  relied  upon,  are  not  forgotten. 

“ The  Christian  appeal  (p.  173)  to  certain  events  in 
history  has  always  been  balanced  by  the  appeal  to  a 
continuous  spiritual  experience  of  need  and  satisfac- 
tion.” But  the  primary  emphasis  here  is  not  upon  this 
class  of  proofs.  It  is  necessary  to  say  this  so  that  the 
reader  may  not  suppose  he  has  in  the  first  volume  a 
complete  disclosure  of  Dr.  Gore’s  religious  mind. 

The  book  is  of  a noble  generosity,  lavishing  upon  a 
paragraph  the  results  of  wide  reading  and  years  of 
thought.  Having  this  character  and  origin,  the  book 
cannot  be  represented  in  an  early  or  a brief  review. 
We  therefore  deliberately  omit  any  expression  of  agree- 
ment or  difference;  and  offer,  as  our  best  service  at  this 
moment,  some  comment  upon  a particular  section  of 
the  book  in  which  the  Bishop  uses  the  evidence  of  the 
Hebrew  Prophets,  a body  rightly  held  to  include  the 
Baptist  and  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth. 

This  section  is  the  challenging  feature  of  the  book. 
Remember,  the  volume  is  confined  to  belief  in  God  as 
such,  though  it  be  such  a belief  as  Christianity  will  be 
found,  in  the  later  part  of  the  argument,  to  require;  that 
is  to  say  a belief  not  pantheistic,  not  morally  neutral, 
nor  without  potentiality  for  wills  really,  though  within 
strict  limits,  free.  It  must  be  a belief  in  a God  of  whom 
self-disclosure  and  manward  action  may  be  reasonably 
expected.  But  the  volume  is  on  Theism.  Yet,  sur- 
prisingly, but  with  perfect  propriety,  the  recorded 
allegations  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  of  Christ  as 
Hebrew  prophet,  are  adduced  in  support  of  that  primary 
affirmation  which  to  many  will  have  seemed  necessary 
as  an  antecedent  condition  of  any  estimation  of  the 
prophetic  utterance.  For  the  Bishop  does  not,  like 
many  writers  in  all  ages  of  Christianity,  appeal  to  the 
verified  predictive  power  of  the  prophet  as  warrant  for 
his  mission.  (His  emphasis,  at  least,  is  not  here,  and 
on  this  point  it  w’ould  be  useful  for  a reader  to'  turn  to 
Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson’s  article  ‘ Prophecy  and  the  Pro- 
phets,’ in  Hastings’s  4 Dictionary  of  the  Bible.’)  It  is 
to  the  prophets’  teaching  about  God  that  Dr.  Gore 
points. 

Here  is  the  importance  and  here  the  difficulty  of  the 
book.  The  philosophical  arguments  for  Theism  are 
very  masterly,  and  are  reviewed  in  an  earlier  section. 
They  are  found  unequal  to  the  support  of  such  a faith 
in  God  as  we  require.  It  is  in  face  of  this  failure  that 
we  are  invited  to  hear  the  prophets  who  profess  to  give 
a message  from  God  which  is  the  disclosure  not  only 
of  His  will  but  of  His  being.  This  method  will  be 
criticised  from  two  sides.  The  Churchman  or  the 
Bible  Christian — both  in  the  same  position  with  respect 
to  a strictly  metaphysical  proof — may  say,  44  Is  not  this 
after  all  the  appeal  to  authority  ? If  you  were  going  to 
prove  your  creed  4 from;  Scripture,’  why  did  you  not 
make  this  appeal  first  instead  of  second  ? Why  should 
we  not  trust  the  inspired  book,  the  inspired.  Church, 
without  entanglement  with  your  4 free-thinking  ’ en- 
quiry?” The  Bishop’s  philosophy  may  be  good  or  bad, 
and  it  is  of  no  consequence;  for  in  spite  of  some  lament- 
able lacunae  in  his  orthodoxy,  and  some  arbitrary  dif- 
ferentiation between  several  scriptures,  he  after  all  in- 
vites us  to  trust,  with  him,  the  Bible  or  a good  part  of 
it;  and  who  knows  if  the  parts  he  neglects  may  not 
presently  give  him,  also  their  message?  All  is  well. 
The  Bible  and  the  Bible  only,  is  the  religion  of  Pro- 


testants; the  Church,  authenticating  the  Canon,  gives 
faith  its  sure  grounds.  But  why  not  say  so  earlier? 

And  the  rationalist  will  be  as  severe  on  the  other 
side.  44  We  are  invited,”  he  may  say,  “ to  a free  en- 
quiry. It  turns  out  unequal  to  the  proof  of  any  such 
‘ God  ’ as  religion  postulates.  And  we  are  then 
asked  to  believe  men  whose  authority  depends  upon  this 
very  belief  in  God  which  we,  and  the  argument,  have 
failed  to  reach.  Surely  it  is  to  a belief  in  God  that  the 
prophet  addresses  a message  from:  the  God  believed  in. 
He  may  tell  us  fresh  things  about  the  God  we  rever- 
ence, and  convey  unexpected  commands.  He  may  as- 
sert or  reassert  the  righteousness  of  the  God  already 
feared  and  make  immoral  religion  appear  as  absurd  as 
idolatry.  But  how  can  the  prophet  warrant  that 
transcendence  of  God  which  is  a presupposition  of  his 
message  and  our  hearing  of  it,  and  among  the 
credentials  of  his  authority  to  speak?  For,  say  what 
you  will,  this  prophet  of  yours  has  no  place  in  the 
scheme  but  the  place  of  an  authority;  and  yet  you  do 
not  trust  him:  because  of  his  foretelling  power,  spite  of 
some  prophetical  appeals  to  this  very  test.  You  bid 
us  think  he  can  tell  us  the  truth  because,  in  your 
opinion,  what  he  tells  us  is  true.” 

This  rational  criticism  is  impressive.  To  one  who 
produced  it  impressively,  our  answer  to-day  must  be 
that  the  critic  had  better  read  Dr.  Gore,  and  had  better 
read  the  prophets;  and  read  them,  as  the  Bishop  ad- 
vises, in  large  pieces  and  with  a study  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible continuous.  Everything  turns  on  this.  The 
Bishop’s  argument  was  framed  in  full  appreciation  of 
these  objections.  He  is  quite  clear-headed.  He  really 
has  not  put  himself  formally  into  the  box  of  a pre- 
posterous plea.  He  knows  about  circular  arguments, 
and  is  much  in  love  with  straight  lines,  even  if  they 
never  meet  to  enclose  an  agreement.  Try  the  book. 
And  try  the  Prophets.  Their  44  remains  ” are  very 
remarkable.  They  cannot  be  the  transcript  of  the 
religious  conditions  they  so  violently  condemn.  They 
are  not  memories,  however  wonderfully  reinforced  by 
oblivion  and  recovery,  of  heathen  teaching  or  of  the 
nationalist  beliefs  of  Israel.  They  present  a picture  of 
God  both  new  and  convincing.  They  are  full  of  a pas- 
sion about  His  hitherto  undivined  purposes.  And  their 
tone  is  not  that  of  men  composing  a sermon  or  giving 
wings  to  a popular  opinion.  It  is  the  tone  of  men  strug- 
gling in  vain  with  a message  that  violates  their  pre- 
judices and  sets  them  in  mortal  conflict  with  their 
brethren  and  companions. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  carefully  analysed  in 
our  book,  they  are  qualified  to  take  a peculiar  place  in 
the  necessarily  peculiar,  and  indeed  unique,  pursuit  of 
fundamental  or  general  truth,  the  truth  religion  cares 
for,  the  truth  about  God  and  man. 

In  that  pursuit  we  are  in  an  inevitable  difficulty.  Fot 
the  security  of  belief  we  need  the  experience  of  all  that 
follows  from  belief.  Just  because  the  faith  is  true,  it 
must  require  for  its  unification  the  whole  range  of 
reality,  and  especially  of  life  as  lived  under  the  motives 
of  faith.  Nothing  in  the  world  or  beyond  it  can  be 
alien  to  its  all-embracing  affirmation;  least  of  all  can 
Christ,  in  history  or  in  the  Christian,  be  a detail  of 
reality  not  required  by  the  proof.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have — on  the  supposition  of  the  justice  of  the 
faith — no  access  to  the  most  important  regions  of  reality 
but  by  the  wicket-gate  of  a primal  affirmation. 

It  is  in  this  deadlock  that  authority  has  its  function — 
not  Prescription’s  leaden  foot  in  a mailed  or  velvet 
shoe,  but  an  appeal  or  a guidance  that  is  not  included 
in  the  impartial  data  nor  in  the  enquiring  soul.  And 
it  is  really  as  an  authority,  in  the  liberal  sense,  that 
our  book  presents  us  with  the  prophetic  word  from 
Amos  to  Christ — from,  Amos  onwards  in  order  that 
Christ  may  be  understood;  and,  submitting  to  the  guid- 
ance of  this  word,  we  reach  a position  where,  clearly 
and  with  full  substance  in  our  question,  we  may  ask 
whether  or  no,  and  where  if  anywhere,  the  affirmation 
of  a true,  personal,  just  and  merciful  God  is  inconsistent 
with  our  knowledge  of  life;  whether  it  defies  sound 
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science  or  history;  whether  it  hampers  action  or  isolates 
our  conviction  from1  other  knowledge;  whether  it  does 
not  in  fact  build  character  and  liberate  social  energy. 

We  have  not  even  shadowed  the  form  of  the  Bishop’s 
presentation  of  this,  the  first,  part  of  his  high  plea.  But 
something  has  been  said  to  invite,  with  the  strongest 
appeal  we  may  use,  the  patient  study  of  his  book  and 
of  the  ancient  utterances  for  which  he  has  reasserted 
a function  too  long  forgotten  by  too  many  seekers  for 
a reasonable  and  consistent  interpretation  of  life. 

CONCERNING  MAX 

Max  Beerbohm  in  Perspective.  By  Bohun  Lynch. 
Heinemann.  10s.  6d.  net. 

MR.  LYNCH  himself  confesses  that  this  book  is 
premature.  It  ends,  indeed,  upon  a note  of  inter- 
rogation. What  is  going  to  become  of  Max?  How 
will  the  story  end?  Over  ten  years  ago  it  seemed  easy 
to  find  the  answer.  Max,  we  should  unhesitatingly  have 
said,  would  continue  to  live  in  London  and  would  help 
to  make  it  a city  in  which  it  was  possible  to  live. 
Nothing  seemed  more  certain  than  that  Max,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word  so  urbane,  would  never  wander 
far,  or  for  long,  from  the  city  which  was  at  the  same 
time  his  subject  and  his  audience.  But  suddenly  he 
laid  down  the  pen  he  had  wielded  for  ten  years  in  the 
Saturday  Review  and  withdrew  to  bask  upon  the 
Mediterranean.  It  was  a withdrawal  which  was  to  last 
at  any  rate  for  eleven  years.  More  than  that  we  will 
not  say,  for  it  remains  as  incredible  to-day  that  Max 
will  stay  away  from  London  another  year  as  that  he 
has  stayed  away  from  London,  except  as  a visitor,  for 
almost  the  third  of  a generation.  Nothing  so  extra- 
ordinary in  literature  has  happened  since  Congreve  re- 
tired into  his  armchair  after  the  ‘ Way  of  the  World.’ 
It  is  true  that  Max  flits  from  time  to  time  from  Rapallo 
to  London,  and  that  he  marvellously  contrives  to  know 
what  is  happening  among  us  and  to  see  some  of  the 
people  who  are  causing  it  to  happen.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  he  comes  to  London  as  a visitor. 

Mr.  Lynch  tries  to  persuade  us  that  the  great  with- 
drawal was  destined  to  be  a point  of  departure  towards 
something  more  permanent  and  profound  than  is  to  be 
discovered  in  the  early  works  of  his  hero.  We  are 
inclined  to  dissent  from  this  opinion.  In  the  first  place 
we  cannot  recognize  the  implied  assumption  that  the 
early  work  of  Max  fails  to  be  permanent  and  profound. 
Perfection  in  any  kind  is  permanent  and  profound.  In 
the  second  place  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Lynch  that 
the  work  of  Max  since  he  went  to  Italy  is  better  than 
the  work  which  went  before.  Max  begins  one  of  his 
latest  essays  with  the  following  passage  : 

Primitive  and  essential  things  have  great  power  to  touch 
the  heart  of  the  beholder.  I mean  such  things  as  a man 
ploughing  a field,  or  sowing  or  reaping  ; a girl  filling  a pitcher 
from  a spring ; a young  mother  with  her  child  ; a fisherman 
mending  his  nets  ; a light  from  a lonely  hut  on  a dark  night. 

Mr.  Lynch  argues  from  this  prelude  that  Max,  who 
once  wrote  a defence  of  cosmetics,  has  lately  felt  inclined 
to  abandon  what  is  trivial  for  what  is  fundamental,  to 
become  universal  and  human,  to  come  nearer  to'  nature 
and  the  heart  of  things.  We  do  not  think  that  the  argu- 
ment can  be  sustained.  The  above  passage  contains  a 
truth  charmingly  delivered.  But  it  needed  no  Max  to 
tell  it  us  or  even  to  tell  it  us  in  just  that  particular  way. 
It  is  more  universal  in  character  than  his  earlier  utter- 
ances only  because  Max  appears  less  particularly  himself 
in  it,  and  because  a Londoner  who  lives  in  Italy  must 
needs  be  general  rather  than  concrete  in  his  observa- 
tions. We  find  in  this  passage,  not  an  evidence  that 
Max  should  remain  in  Italy  and  try  to  become  like  other 
men,  but  that  he  should  return  without  delay  to  London 
and  try  to  become  more  like  himself.  To  be  quite  frank 
we  do  not  feel  as  interested  in  the  sensations  of  Max 
on  beholding  a girl  filling  her  pitcher  from  a spring  as 
we  felt  when  he  was  telling  us  from  week  to  week  what 
he  felt  and  thought  about  the  rather  more  complicated 
activities  of  artists  and  politicians  in  London.  We 


believe  that  if  it  were  the  destiny  of  Max  to  be  greater 
at  Rapallo  than  he  could  ever  hope  to  be  in  London,  he 
would,  during  his  eleven  years  of  tranquil  exile,  have 
produced  rather  more  convincing  proof  of  it  than  Mr. 
Lynch  has  been  able  to  discover. 

We  hope  that  in  any  case  Max  will  sooner  or  later  be 
induced  to'  give  London  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Our 
need  of  him  is  great.  The  measure  of  distaste  that 
Max  himself  would  feel  when  confronted  with  some  of 
the  more  recent  developments  in  our  social  and  political 
life  in  London  is  our  measure  of  the  need  which  London 
has  of  him  to-day.  We  need  more  than  ever  the  re- 
action of  his  fastidious  and  discriminating  personality 
against  the  fads  and  fashions  of  the  hour.  He  may  be 
bent  upon  proving  that  he  is  well  able  to  do  without  us. 
Let  him  not  altogether  forget  that  we  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  do  without  him. 

Mr.  Lynch  writes  of  him  with  the  affection  of  a friend 
and  the  ardour  of  a disciple.  It  is  a book  full  of  quota- 
tions, passing  in  review  all  the  work  that  Max  has  done 
both  as  a writer  and  as  a caricuturist,  with  pertinent 
and  well-chosen  examples  in  both  kinds.  All  through 
these  pages  we  are  in  intimate  contact  with  Max  himself 
and  in  the  company  of  one  who  appreciates  every  touch 
and  shade  of  him.  If  we  do  not  altogether  agree  with 
Mr.  Lynch  on  the  subject  of  Rapallo,  that  perhaps  is 
only  because  we  so  greatly  desire  to  see  Max  back  again 
with  us. 


ESKIMO  FOLK-TALES 

Eskimo  Folk-Tales.  Collected  by  Knud  Rasmussen. 
Edited  and  rendered  into  English  by  W.  Worster. 
With  illustrations  by  native  Eskimo  artists.  Gyl- 
dendal.  15s.  net. 

THE  process  of  entering  into  the  mind  of  primitive 
man  by  the  doorway  of  folk-lore  proceeds  actively 
in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Among  recent  investi- 
gators, Mr.  Knud  Rasmussen  takes  a prominent  place. 
He  is  a Dane  by  birth,  the  son  of  a pastor  in  Northern 
Greenland,  where  he  spent  the  first  thirteen  years  of  his 
life.  We  believe  that  he  has  Eskimo  blood  in  his  veins ; 
at  all  events  he  talks  the  language  of  this  remote  people 
to  perfection,  and  has  a familiarity  with  their  modes  of 
thought  which  is  probably  unsurpassed.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Carlsberg  Foundation  in  Copenhagen, 
he  has  made  an  immense  collection  of  Eskimo  folk-tales, 
taking  them  down  from  the  lips  of  his  native  friends 
and  companions.  Out  of  this  great  manuscript  store, 
Mr.  Worster  has  made  a selection  of  stories  which  seem 
to  him  to  give  a favourable  idea  of  a mass  of  material 
much  of  which  is  horrible  or  indecent.  The  tales  here 
translated  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  fit  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a child,  though  they  may  encour- 
age a tendency  to  nightmare.  The  editor  dwells  on  the 
point  that  this  is  a popular,  not  a scientific  publication. 

The  stories  naturally  belong  to  a race  which  has  to 
endure  the  tedium  of  almost  unbroken  winter  darkness. 
It  is  of  importance  in  the  lamp-less  and  interminable 
night  that  the  fancy  of  the  narrator  should  not  be 
easily  exhausted.  We  learn  that  the  originals  are  of 
excessive  length,  and  the  translator  has  been  obliged 
to  curtail  them.  The  themes,  as  he  points  out,  are 
capable  of  almost  infinite  expansion.  The  beliefs  of  the 
Eskimos  are  not  unfamiliar  to  folk-lorists,  and  we  may 
draw  Mr.  Worster’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  Sir  James 
Frazer  has  made  very  frequent  reference  to  them  m 
< The  Golden  Bough,’  although  the  particular  discoveries 
of  Knud  Rasmussen  do  not  appear  to  have  been  pub- 
lished when  that  encyclopaedic  work  was  completed  in 
1915.  There  are  picturesque  points  in  Eskimo  folk-lore, 
such  as  the  practice  of  playing  cat’s  cradle  to  detain  the 
sun,  the  annual  festival  of  bladders,  and  the  belief  in  the 

resurrection  of  seals.  . 

A welcome  feature  in  the  volume,  before  us  is  the 
introduction  of  pictures  by  native  Eskimo  artists.  ese 
are  very  curious,  and  we  should  like  to  have  information 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  were  executed,  and  the 
amount  of  European  training  which  the  draughtsmen 
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had  received.  They  are  neither  so  rude  nor  so  primitive 
as  we  should  expect  to  find  them,  but  they  possess  a con- 
siderable vigour.  The  drawing  of  a tulipak,  or  magic 
spirit  of  the  sea,  frightening  a man  to  death  in  his  kayak, 
has  real  command  of  terror.  Some  of  the  interior  scenes 
recall  the  manner  of  Gauguin.  The  superstitious  rever- 
ence for  the  bones  of  animals,  the  persistent  belief  in  the 
presence  of  evil  spirits,  and  the  fear  of  demons  are  things 
which  are  constantly  present  to  the  mind  in  examining 
these  strange  experiments  in  Greenlandish  art. 


EUROPE,  A COMEDY 

The  Cockpit.  A Romantic  Drama,  in  Three  Acts.  By 
Israel  Zangwill.  Heinemann.  5s.  net. 

MR.  ZANGWILL’ S new  play,  ‘ The  Cockpit,’  sup- 
plies a brilliant  complement  to  1 The  Melting 
Pot,’  which  has  become  the  classic  misstatement  of  the 
racial  position  in  America.  Mr.  Zangwill  himself 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the  activities  of  such 
a gentleman  as  Mr.  Henry  Ford  are  more  subversive 
of  racial  harmony  than  any  Ferdinand  or  Constantine, 
and  it  is  notorious  that  American  universities  are  such 
a riot  of  hostile  elements  that  the  average  Balkan  State 
is  in  comparison  with  them  murmurous  as  any  dove- 
cote. Mr.  Zangwill’ s misconception  did  not  prevent 
him  from'  producing  one  of  the  most  interesting  plays 
of  our  generation  and  in  no  way  invalidates  the 
philosophical  basis  of  its  successor,  which  may  well 
prove  to  be  the  second  contribution  to  a Zangwillian 
trilogy  of  modern  weit-politik. 

As  ‘ The  Melting  Pot  ’ demonstrated  the  assumed 
fusion  of  races  in  America,  so  ‘ The  Cockpit  ’ analyses 
their  conflict  and  disintegration  in  the  Balkan  State 
of  Valdania,  which  may  be  taken  to  represent  . the 
tvpical  European  State  shorn  of  the  more  laborious 
subterfuges  and  more  palpable  in  the  processes  of  its 
self-deception.  Somewhat  rhetorically  the  first  act  is 
conducted  in  America,  with  the  intention  that 
“Peggy,”  whom  we  speedily  discover  to  be  the  abducted 
queen  of  Valania,  may  have  a standard  of  reference  for 
the  criminal  futility  of  Albanian  politics.  With  noth- 
ing more  than  a sentimental  necessity  which  might 
easily  have  been  circumvented,  this  same  first  act  intro- 
duces a lover  for  Peggy  in  the  shape  of  Oliver  Randel, 
a young  American  architect.  But  the  mistake  having 
been  committed,  we  are  glad  that  Mr.  Zangwill  does 
not  make  it  unpardonable  by  re-introducing  him  later 
in  the  play,  when  the  queen  is  being  compelled  to  marry 
the  objectionable  Prince  of  Rolmenia  so  that  the  alli- 
ance might  save  her  army  from  destruction.  It  is  true 
that  she  is  actually  saved  from'  this  fate  by  a deus  ex 
machina  almost  as  lamentable,  the  belated  arrival  of  a 
telegram'  stating  that  the  Valdanian  army,  so  far  from 
being  in  deadly  peril,  is  actually  marching  from  victo^ 
to  victory.  But  by  adopting  this  artifice  Mr.  Zangwill 
at  least  prevents  himself  from  confusing  his  planes,  and 
we  remain  in  this  improbable  musical-intellectual-opera 
atmosphere  into  which  we  should  have  been  plunged  at 
the  outset  by  a parade  before  the  curtain  of  a chorus  of 
Balkan  statesmen  goosestepping  a In  Balaieff. 

Something  of  the  very  incoherence  of  those  Balkan 
States  upon  which  Mr.  Zangwill  has  based  his  comedy 
seems  to  have  passed  into  his  treatment  of  it,  notice- 
ably in  the  second  act,  which  reads  almost  as  dis- 
jointedly  as  a Balkan  conference,  and  _ on  the  stage 
would  be  even  more  confusing.  But  this  is  an  exam- 
ination of  ‘ The  Cockpit  ’ in  dramatic  rather  than 
philosophical  or  political  terms,  and  we  consider  the 
Tchehovial  indecision  of  its  ending  in  itself  sufficient 
to  render  the  production  of  this  play  improbable.  This 
possibilitv  considered  and  discarded,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  ‘ The  Cockpit  ’ is  a more  acute  diagnosis 
of  the  political  diseases  of  Europe  than  has-  yet  been 
produced,  rendered  the  more  compelling  as  it  is  by  quick 
incident  and  excellent  dialogue,  and  informed  from 
page  to  page  by  those  qualities  of  indignation  and  pity 
which  have  always  been  dominant  in  the  writing  of  Mr. 
Israel  Zangwill, 


REINCARNATION 

Reincarnation.  The  True  Chronicles  of  Rebirth  of 
Two  Affinities.  Recorded  by  One  of  Them. 
Palmer.  10s.  6d.  net. 

BESIDES  unfolding  his  theory  of  Reincarnation  the 
luthor  of  this  astonishing  book  gives  the  history  of 
his  own  reappearances  on  earth  and  those  of  his 
“ affinity  ” or  soul-mate.  Affinities  represent  the 
Male  and  Female,  or  Isis  and  Osiris,  of  the  spirit  world 
who,  according-  to  the  author  (we  are  quite  uninitiated) 
remain  united  by  a celestial  bond  throughout  eternity, 
being  reincarnated  from  time  to  time  either  contem- 
poraneously or  otherwise.  Only  those  incarnations  in 
which  he  and  his  soul-mate  lived  together  on  earth  are 
here  related,  but  there  are  no  less  than  eleven  of  these, 
and  there  were  besides,  we  are  informed,  quite  a 
number  of  others  in  which  they  reappeared  alone.  _ 

The  author  explains  that  his  information  was  obtained 
mainly  through  the  good  services  of  Cedric,  a per- 
fected spirit  who  was  a high-priest  at  the  Egyptian 
temple  of  Isis  at  the  same  time  as  he  (the  author)  and 
his  soul-mate  were  serving  there.  Beyond  that  time 
neither  his  own  memory  nor  that  of  his  spirit-guide 
can  go;  but  forwards  we  are  taken  through  his  several 
reincarnations  with  a wealth  of  unimportant  detail. 
“ Cedric  ” could  only  talk  Egyptian  and  French,  which 
made  matters  rather  difficult.  The  author  and  his  soul- 
mate are  constantly  meeting  and  mutually  recognising 
their  affinity.  In  most  of  his  previous  existences  the 
author  was  a considerable  personage,  being  on  one  occa- 
sion an  adviser  to  one  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  Dynasty,  and  on  others  to  King  Alexis  II.  of 
Greece,  Julius  Cgesar,  and  Louis  XVI.;  he  was  guillo- 
tined in  the  Terror.  He  also  tells  us  of  a lady  now 
alive  who  in  her  last  life  on  earth  was  Robespierre.  As 
a rule,  however,  he  says,  the  sexes  are  not  interchanged, 
and  this  is  a comfort.  His  theory  of  reincarnation 
differs  from:  that  of  theosophists  in  that  the  progress 
of  the  spirit,  according  to  him,  tends  ever  upwards 
and  that  a soul  cannot  at  any  time  be  incarnate  as  an 
animal  or  a bird.  This  is  less  reassuring. 

Where  the  theory  seems  more  than  usual  to  break 
down  is  in  accounting  for  the  creation  of  new  souls 
necessitated  by  the  increase  in  the  birth-rate.  On  this 
vital  point  the  explanation  is  extremely  weak.  “ Re- 
incarnation,” says  Cedric,  “ is  neither  a belief  nor  a 
doctrine,  but  a truth.”  That  seems  a little  rapid  But 
Cedric  fills  the  role  of  a prophet,  and  it  is  a prophet  s 
business  to  be  ahead  of  his  time. 


PHYSIC  AND  FICTION 

Physic  and  Fiction.  By  S.  Squire  Sprigge.  Hodder  & 
Stoughton.  12s.  6d.  net. 

IN  this  book  the  well-known  editor  of  the  Lancet  has 
made  it  his  business,  with  a very  delicate  and  candid 
pen,  to  explore— even  to  explode,  if  that  were  not  too 
violent  a word— much  of  the  fiction  with  which  to  the 
lay  mind  medicine  and  its  disciples  go  garmented.  That 
such  a task,  at  the  present  moment,  was  well  worth 
undertaking  needs  no  argument.  As  Sir  Squire 

Sprier p-e  points  out,  there  never  was  a time  when  medi- 
cine, especially  in  its  sociological  and  preventive  as- 
pects, loomed  more  largely  and  increasingly  in  the 
everyday  life  of  the  community. 

By  many  persons,  indeed,  it  is  being  looked,  upon 
rather  askance  for  this  very  reason.  Sprung,  as  it  may 
be  said  to  have  done,  not  too  incorrectly,  from  the 
loins  of  mediaeval  priestcraft,  modern  medicine  is  sup- 
posed by  not  a few1  to  be  dangerously  near  assuming  a 
similar  and  much  more  tyrannous  ascendency.  Even 
in  the  ethical  sphere,  they  say,  the  doctor  is  usurping 
a power  never  wielded  by  his  ecclesiastical  predecessor 
and  is  trying  to  establish  himself,  on  psychological 
grounds,  both  upon  the  bench  and  in  the  confessional. 

It  is  in  this  instructed  appreciation  of  the  medical 
man’s  task  that  Sir  Squire  Sprigge  rightly  discerns  the 
answer  to  those  who  go  in  fear  of  a medical  priestcraft. 
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The  more  generally  diffused  even'  a rudimentary  know- 
ledge of  the  aims  and  limitations  of  an  art  may  be, 
the  less  likely  will  be  its  genuine  practitioners  to  es- 
tablish anything  in  the  shape  of  a tyranny.  For  this 
reason  alone  such  a book  as  the  present  would  have 
been  well  worth  writing,  and  on  such  themes  as  the 
medical  aspect  of  marriage,  the  attitude  of  medicine  to- 
wards psychical  research,  and  the  difficult  issues  raised 
by  the  adjustment  of  public  and  private  medical  prac- 
tice, Sir  Squire  Sprigge  writes  with  an  equipment  such 
as  few  other  medical  men  could  possess. 

But  it  is  to  his  two  essays  on  ‘ Medicine  in  Fiction,’ 
and  ‘ The  Medicine  of  Dickens  ’ that  lovers  of  litera- 
ture, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  producers  of  it,  will  most 
eagerly  turn;  and  he  approaches  these  topics  with  a 
full  appreciation  of  the  arrogance  that  the  artist  must 
sometimes  adopt  in  his  approach  to  the  technical  de- 
tails necessary  for  the  development  of  his  drama. 
“ The  author  may  be  true,”  he  says,  “ to  the  scheme 
of  his  story  even  while  he  is  untrue  to  the  teaching  of 
the  medical  text-books,”  and,  “ Imagine  calling  Balzac 
to  order  because  the  murder  of  Maulincour  by  the  ter- 
rible Ferragos  is  not  to  be  explained  by  text-books  on 
toxicology.”  These  are  comforting  words — perhaps  a 
little  too  comforting — but  they  should  at  least  gain  Sir 
Squire  Sprigge  a sympathetic  audience,  even  though  we 
venture  to  hold  that,  with  a little  care,  medical  accuracy 
need  seldom  be  incompatible  either  with  drama  or  de- 
velopment. The  “ novelitis,”  for  example,  that  car- 
ried off  the  heroine  of  Meredith’s  ‘ Richard  Feverel,’ 
and  the  incident  of  the  doctor  who  breaks  up  his  im- 
possible photographs  of  a dead  man’s  retina  in  Kip- 
ling’s ‘ At  the  end  of  the  Passage  ’ to  quote  a couple 
of  instances  not  included  in  this  volume — might  surely 
have  been  artistically  avoidable  with  no  sacrifice  of 
power  or  pathos. 


“ GRANDPAPA ” METTERNICH 

The  Days  that  are  No  More.  Some  Reminiscences. 
By  Princess  Pauline  Metternich.  Nash  and  Gray- 
son. 10s.  6d.  net. 

A VI SIT  to'  a certain  public  school  renowned  for  its 
almost  horsey  virility  presented  us  with  an  inter- 
esting fact.  The  sixth  form  prefects  had  recently  dis- 
covered a novel  entitled  ‘ Little  Women  and  Good 
Wives,’  and  those  exalted  bosoms  were  so  taken  by 
storm  that  a syndicate  was  formed  to  serve  as  a break- 
water against  the  floods  of  their  enthusiasm1.  Whence 
we  deduce  now  where  such  novels  as  ‘ The  Girls  of  St. 
Gilpin’s  ’ and  ‘ Angelina’s  Heroism  ’ find  their  spiritual 
homes.  We  have  often  wondered  who-  used  to  read 
those  trivial  chronicles  of  the  lesser  German  courts 
which  were  so  frequently  published  here  before  the  war. 
The  experience  just  narrated  suggests  that  they  must 
have  formed  the  staple  reading  of  miners’  clubs  in 
Durham  and  Wesleyan  conventicles  in  Aberystwyth. 
Here,  at  all  events,  in  ‘ The  Days  that  are  No  More,’ 
some  random  memories  of  Princess  Pauline  Metternich, 
(at  once  the  granddaughter  and  the  daughter-in-law  of 
the  great  Austrian  statesman),  is  a more  successful  bid 
to  catch  their  interest.  There  is  still  much  ado  about 
the  sort  of  German  princelings  and  forgotten  unim- 
portant court  ladies,  who  before  the  war  reduced  us 
merely  to  placid  slumber  but  who  now  incite  us  to  more 
violent  reactions.  Yet  for  Princess  Pauline  Metternich 
we  confess  nothing  but  the  most  obeisant  regard.  It 
was  she,  we  learn  from:  the  preface  of  Mr.  Edward 
Legge — who  must  be  better  acquainted  with  all  the 
punctilio  of  royalty  than  any  mortal  since  James  the 
First — it  was  she  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  discard 
the  crinoline  in  1868.  In  fact  “ all  the  ‘ cream1  of 
cream  ’ followed  her  example.”  Perhaps  it  is  her 
more  peculiar  glory  to  have  anticipated  and  transcended 
one  of  the  more  sensational  episodes  in  Mrs.  Asquith’s 
recent  records.  “ ‘ I am  gay.  Hop' ! ’ she  said.  And 
with  that  she  put  her  hands  on  the  floor — the  Foreign 
Office  floor;  only  fancy  it  ! — and  turned  head  over  heels 


in  the  presence  of  the  lackeys  who  were  helping  her  on 
with  her  pelisse.” 

In  the  last  chapter  of  this  book  we'  enter  a wider 
sphere  of  interest  with  the  Princess’s  reminiscences  of 
Liszt,  Gounod  and  Wagner,  whose  ‘ Tannhauser  ’ was 
for  the  first  time  performed  in  Paris  at  the  specific  re- 
quest of  Princess  Pauline  herself.  It  is  this  last  chapter 
which  makes  us  look  forward  with  more  excitement  to 
the  promised  continuation  of  these  memoirs. 


A PANEGYRIC  OF  CUBA 
San  Cristdbal  de  la  Habana.  By  Joseph  Hergesheimer. 
Heinemann.  7s.  6d.  net. 

WHEN  addressing  an  audience  of  educated  Ameri- 
cans, it  would  appear  to  be  still  prudent,  or  at 
least  interesting,  to  remind  them:  that  a work  of  art  is 
not  necessarily  concerned  with  morality,  utility  or  edu- 
cation; for  Mr.  Hergesheimer  is  far  too  intelligent  a 
writer  to'  be  suspected  of  unintentional  platitudes.  But 
this  point  has  been  so  often  made  in  modern  European 
literature  that  English  readers  will  be  likely  to  yawn 
over  the  pages  of  ‘ San  Cristdbal  de  la  Habana,’  in 
which  the  author  is  either  repudiating  non-aesthetic 
obligations  or  unconsciously  assuming  them.  More- 
over he  is  at  his  worst  at  such  times;  turgid,  deliber- 
ately (one  imagines)  obscure,  touched  with  that  childish 
self-complacency  which  seems  inseparable  from  the 
subject,  whether  it  is  treated  by  Gautier  or  Whistler, 
Wilde  or  Mr.  George  Moore.  Fortunately  these  pas- 
sages take  up  only  a portion  of  the  book,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  which  it  is  impossible  to  feel  anything  but 
a very  high  admiration.  Although  many  of  his  sen- 
tences are  cumbrous,  his  punctuation  frequently  dis- 
tracting and  his  grammar  not  always  above  criticism 
(he  is  almost  as  fond  of  “ and  which  ” as  Sir  Walter 
Scott)  Mr.  Hergesheimer  has  a wonderful  style.  Its 
gorgeousness  of  colour,  its  florid  ornament,  and  its 
contrasting  patches  of  naked  realism1  make  it  particu- 
larly suitable  to  this  panegyric  of  Havana,  a northern 
pleasure  town  set  down  in  a tropical  island,  where  a 
representation  of  Paris  and  New  York  is  attempted 
daily,  or  rather  nightly,  before  incongruously  lovely 
scenery,  by  a mixed  company  drawn  from  all  the  four 
continents  of  the  world.  He  who  can  read  these  pages 
and  not  feel  his  blood  stir  with  the  desire  to  book  an 
immediate  passage  to  Cuba  is  dead  indeed.  The  at- 
traction may  not  be  entirely  wholesome,  but  it  is  un- 
deniable. Entrancing  natural  beauty,  the  blend  of 
widely  different  races  and  epochs,  the  frank,  unrebuked 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  make  Havana  a veritable  Land  of 
Cockayne;  or  so  at  least  it  appears,  as  described  in  Mr. 
Hergesheimer’ s delightful  book.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well 
that  most  of  us  are  limited  to  seeing  its  glories  through 
his  eyes. 


Fiction 

Humbug.  By  E.  M.  Delafield.  Hutchinson.  8s.  6d. 
net. 

THE  calamitous  results  of  inducing  the  young  to 
accept  all  their  opinions  ready-made  from  their  elders 
have  often,  before  now,  supplied  the  theme  for  a novel 
or  a play ; but  all  themes  are  more  or  less  familiar,  and 
this  one  provides  the  author  of  ‘ Humbug  ’ with  a good 
enough  foundation  on  which  to  erect  her  superstructure 
of  ironic  observation.  For  this  task  she  is  exceptionally 
qualified  by  the  slyness  of  her  humour  and  subtle 
restraint  of  manner.  In  all  this  gallery  of  satirical  por- 
traits, there  is  only  one  that  verges  on  caricature.  We 
fell  that  Aunt  Clotilde  was  perhaps  a trifle  overdrawn ; 
verbally  only,  for  in  essence  she  is  undeniable  ; and  most 
of  us  have  met  her.  The  temptation  to  broaden  some 
of  the  effects,  in  her  case,  seems  to  have  been  too  strong, 
at  times,  for  her  creator;  and  indeed  she  is  such  excel- 
lent company,  even  at  her  most  fantastic,  that  one  would 
hardly  have  her  otherwise.  But  the  other  characters, 
if  scarcely  so  entertaining,  owe  none  of  their  interest  to 
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exaggeration.  Lily  Stellenthorpe,  the  heroine,  herself , 
her  ostentatiously  affectionate  and  unselfish  father ; her 
schoolmistress,  passionately  seeking  Truth  and  Beauty, 
and  erroneously  convinced  of  her  power  to  understand 
and  help  all  her  pupils  ; Nicholas  Aubray,  Lily  s hus- 
band, genuinely  a good  fellow,  and  at  the  same  time 
something  of  a sham  good  fellow — too  hearty,  too 
boyish,  weak  under  a display  , of  unusual  strength  of 
character ; the  dreadful  young  hospital  nurse,  with  her 
infuriating  tricks  of  speech,  her  vulgar  coarseness  of 
fibre,  and  the  strong  sexual  appeal  that  lies  beneath  her 
mediocre  prettiness;  the  pleasantly  Philistine  family  o 
Hardinges — all  these  are  creations  of  which  any  writer 
might  justly  be  proud.  Their  idiosyncrasies,  especially 
their  absurdities,  are  noted  and  recorded  with  a dis- 
passionate accuracy  that  makes  them  perfectly  human 
and  credible.  As  for  Lily,  she  is  a pathetic  and  lovable 
little  figure,  unable,  through  inherited  character  and 
early  training,  to  take  any  step  in  life  or  form  any 
opinion  unaided,  yet  sufficiently  intelligent  to  recognise 
and  resent  her  own  helplessness.  Her  marriage  is,  of 
course,  like  everything  else  in  her  career,  the  work  o 
well-intentioned  friends  and  relations;  and  not  until  too 
late  does  she  realise  that  she  has  thrown  away  all  her 
chances  of  experiencing  the  one  great  adventure.  We 
expected  the  usual  solution  of  her  difficulties,  but  fortu- 
nately we  were  spared  it.  Lily  resigns  herself  to  her 
destiny,  contenting  herself  with  the  resolution  to  give 
her  child  the  opportunities  for  happiness  which  she  her- 
self has  been  denied.  ‘ Humbug  ’ is  a very  clever  and 
attractive  story  ; one  of  the  best  that  we  have  read  lately. 

Hosts  of  Darkness.  By  Ariadna  and  Harold  Williams 
Constable.  6s.  net. 

WHATEVER  the  shades  of  our  attitude  towards 
Bolshevism — and  perhaps  the  multitudinous  seas 
incarnadine  have  flushed  them  into  one  uniform,  red— 
the  earlier  section  of  this  book  will  awaken  a regretful 
hostility.  The  authenticity  of  this  picture  of  Russia  in 
revolution,  the  sombre  dignity  of  its  style,  will  at  once 
be  apparent.  But  it  will  be  difficult  at  first  to  repress 
a desire  for  more  of  the  equity  and  impartiality  of  art. 
The  political  bias  of  these  authors  is  so  clamantly 
evident  that  surely,  we  feel,  the  things  that  belong  to 
Beauty  are  to  be  smitten  and  sacrificed  on  the  altars  or 
Propaganda.  All  this  for  a time  only.  Then  the 
realization  is  forced  upon  us  that  any  attempt  of  t e 
authors  to  compromise  with  their  bitter  passion  would 
have  disintegrated  the  merits  of  this  book.  As  well 
expect  from,  John  Knox  a balanced  oration  of  pro  s and 
con’s  in  a polite  repudiation  of  the  Devil.  ‘ Hosts  of 
Darkness  ’ narrates  the  adventures  of  Ellis,  a British 
secret  agent,  and  the  Princess  Katia,  at  the  centre  of 
the  Bolshevik  maelstrom  in  Moscow,  and  later  in  the 
wastes  beyond;  and  their*  betrothal  at  the  end  of  the 
book  is  an  episode  only  in  their  own  war,  and  the  war 
of  the  dispossessed,  against  the  dark  omnipotent  enemy. 
We  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  hero,  although  he  pro- 
vides a starting-point  for  English  readers,  is  super- 
fluous to  the  scheme  of  the  book;  for  whilst  Mr. 
Walpole,  in  ‘ The  Secret  City,’  dealt  primarily  with  the 
reactions  of  the  revolution  upon  a group  of  Englishmen, 

‘ Hosts  of  Darkness  ’ gains  its  considerable  importance 
from-  its  study  of  the  reactions  of  Russians  upon  them- 
selves. The  presentments  of  the  Bolshevik  leaders, 
Petrovitch  and  Bagrovsky,  for  whom  many  readers  will 
supply  more  familiar  names,  are  acid  with  a cold  un- 
scrupulous ferocity  which  are  terrifying  to  read  and  to 
reflect  upon.  They  are  among  the  most  memorable 
passages  in  recent  fiction. 


society  in  those  phases  with  which  he  is  familiar.  It  is 
a depressing  world  to,  which  he  introduces  us,  a world 
where  nobody  ever  says  a witty  thing,  or  does  a wise 
one;  where  gambling  and  bogus-company-promoting 
are  recognised  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  line  be- 
tween cocotte  and  femme  du  monde  is  so  finely  drawn 
as  to  be,  for  all  practical  purposes,  indistinguishable. 
Where  marriage  is  only  the  prelude  to  the  Divorce 
Court,  and  the  Divorce  Court  once  visited  is  generally 
visited  again.  Where  children, _ apparently,  are  neither 
born  nor  desired,  and  family  ties  are  a source  rM^er 
of  hatred  than  love.  It  is  undoubtedly  for  Mr.  Arlen 
to  decide  whether  writing  about  these  people  is  a 
worthy  occupation  for  his  time.  But  we  may  suggest 
that  phrases  such  as  “ for  the  likes  of  you  and  I do 
not  harmonise  well  with  a style  founded  on  Conrad  and 
Henry  James. 


The  Romantic  Lady.  By  Michael  Arlen.  Collins. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  publisher’s  preliminary  announcement  to  this 
volume  of  short  stories  assures  us  that  “Mr.  Arlen 
has  a personal  knowledge  of  those  phases  of  London 
society  with  which  he  deals.”  If  this  be  so,  we  tender 
our  sincere  pity  alike  to  Mr.  Arlen  and  to  London 


Shorter  Notices 

Pillars  of  the  State,  by  Herbert  Sidebotham  (Nisbet,  12s.  6d. 
net)  Mr  Herbert  Sidebotham,  whose  writings  are  familiar  under 
his  pseudonym  as  “ A Student  of  Politics  ” in  the  Times  and 
monf  recentfy  in  the  Daily  Chronicle,  has  republished  under  this 
title  a series  of  studies  of  statesmen,  most  of  which  appeared  in 
the  columns  of  the  Times.  Mr.  Sidebotham  s book  is  one  which 
is  very  suitable  for  advanced  students  of  politics  like  himself, 
and  the  people  who  have  mastered  the  works  of  Mr.  E.  I . Kay 
mond,  lPOne  Who  Knows  Them,’  ‘ The  Gentleman  with  a 
Duster  ’ and  so  on,  will  find  his  book  useful  as  a kind  of  finish- 
ing course.  It  is  full  of  wisdom,  lit  up  with  flashes  of  wit,  and, 
from  time  to  time,  pleases  you  with  a certain  light  malice,  espe- 
SX  rihe  choteof  photographs.  Lord  Curson  in  h„  coronet 
side  by  side  with  his  page  is  a masterpiece. 

Some  Political  Ideas  and  Persons,  by  John  Bailey  (Murray,  6s. 
net)  Mr.  John  Bailey  has  produced  this  volume  by  reprinting 
articles  which  he  had  already  written  in  the  Times  Literary 
Supplement,  and  adding  to  them  a new  study  of  Q^n  Victoria, 
which  he  publishes  for  the  first  time.  The  modesty  of  the 
size  the  price,  and  the  paper  (especially  the  paper)  of  the  book 
disarm  the  reviewer  who  might  otherwise  be  tempted  to  enquire 
whv  ThJ Collection  had  really  been  made.  Seriously,  apart  from 
rXpXaTcaX  Ilk.  Carlyle  or  Macaulay  .he  boiler  a re.r«» 
is  as  a review,  the  less  easily  does  it  make  itself  the  basis  ot 
book  and  when  one  is  dealing  with  an  acute  and  sensible  per- 
son like  Mr.  John  Bailey,  it  is  probably  correct  to  assume  that 
these  essays  are  collected  rather  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them 
t I Tandy  form  for  reference  on  the  part  of  the  author,  than 
in  order  to  catch  a wide-reading  public. 

Mv  Balkan  Log  (by  J.  Johnston  Abraham  (Chapman  & Hall,  15s. 
'ne?  Soon  aher  fhe  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  Dr.  Johnson  Abra- 
EX  we”  ,0  Serbia  with  a .urgical  unk.  - 4.  - < h 

recounts  the  remarkable  experiences  that  fell  to  his  1°  'n  »a 
country  from  which  he  returned,  much  broken  down  in  hea  th 
from  the  strain  of  his  work,  to  England  m the  spi  of 
Tt  is  a fine  book,  and  abounds  in  vivid  descriptions  of  the  plac 
In  whlchUe  was  stationed  and  of  the  people  is 

ties  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  From.  s*f  lK  t0p * 
full  of  human  interest,  though  it  has,  as  mig  e p , 

•n  the  winter  0/1915.  The  illustrations  from  photographs 
numerous  and  excellent. 

Who's  Who,  1922  (Black,  ?,net) £ 

< Men  and  Women  of  the  Time,  VV.no  s , orrived  in 

present  form  during  the  South  African  war^ras  blPat!ons  be_ 
the  position  of  being  an  institution.  w£ole  generations 

hIXpaid  SZS,  IbeseTages.  being 

works  of  c—uUis^ 

but  we  would  suggest  that  SOM  page.js  ^ for  ,Ws 

SSXto™  'to  PgTX  quart. , or  a. 

- » 

adoot  our  suggestion  before  next  year. 

' The  Daily  Mail  Year  Book  for  1922  (Associated  N^wspape^ 

is.  6d.  net/is  as  up-to^ate  ^We 

^’"fd  not11 describe ^he  information  as  strictly  impartial  in  its 
should  not  describe  accurate,  and  the  few  pages  by  H. 

’navies  are 

fhTXX”Xn"o,,h.h«SXok  dealing  with  biographies  has  been 
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curtailed.  It  is  one  of  the  best  rapid  guides  to  personalities 
that  existed  ; but  it  seems  to  have  been  edited  rather  severely, 
and  its  usefulness  in  this  respect  impaired. 

The  Quick-step  of  an  Emperor,  by  O.  P.  Mcsservy  (Richards, 
12s.  6d.  net).  This  book  gives  an  interesting  and  animated  ac- 
count, written  more  in  the  form  of  an  historical  novel  than  of  a 
history,  of  the  unfortunate  Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Mexico, 
whose  dark  fate  ranks  second  only  to  that  of  President  Lincoln 
among  the  great  political  tragedies  of  the  Americas.  The 
writer’s  aim  is  to  correct  the  misrepresentations  that  have 
hitherto  been  current  regarding  Maximilian,  and  to  show  that 
instead  of  being  an  adventurer  and  a weakling  he  was  a man 
of  more  than  average  ability,  with  high  ideals  political,  religious 
and  humanitarian.  But  he  was  neither  a constructive  statesman 
nor  a great  military  leader,  and  the  task  of  governing  a people 
without  cohesian  was  too  much  for  him,  mainly  owing  to  the 
opposition  of  the  United  States.  With  respect  to  this  Mr. 
Messervy  thinks  it  probable  that  if  “ Maximilian  had  been  allowed 
by  the  United  States  to  reign,  and  had  succeeded  in  carrying 
out  his  intentions,  there  would  have  been  a stable  Government 
and  a prosperous  people  in  Mexico  to-day.” 

FICTION 

Elinor  Colhouse,  by  Stephen  Hudson  (Seeker,  5s.  net).  A 
poor  American  girl,  with  an  appetite  for  luxury,  has  the 
good  luck  to  meet  a rich  travelling  Englishman,  young,  feeble 
and  temperamental.  She  marks  him  down  immediately  for  her 
husband,  and  he  proves  himself  to  be  only  too  easy  a victim. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  that  Elinor  entraps  Richard  in  the  toils  of 
marriage,  which  he  suggests  of  his  own  accord  after  grossly 
misbehaving  himself  when  partially  drunk.  True  the  girl  made 
no  objection  to  his  improprieties,  being  perfectly  shameless  and 
sordid  ; devoid  indeed  of  all  merits  other  than  her  beauty.  One 
believes,  more  or  less,  in  her  existence,  as  in  that  of  her  weak- 
minded  lover,  her  bullied  mother,  and  her  coarse  friends  ; but 
the  desirability  of  engendering  such  a brood,  only  to  throw  them 
aside  again  before  they  have  done  anything  of  the  least  interest, 
is  to  be  doubted.  Slight  and  short  as  is  this  study  of  manners, 
it  contrives  to  be  unpleasant  throughout,  and  on  one  or  two 
occasions  decidedly  dirty.  The  book  appears  to  be  an  import 
from  America. 

The  Fruit  of  the  Tree,  by  Hamilton  Fyfe  (Parsons,  7s.  6d.  net). 
Married  to  a woman  who  suits  him  well  enough  socially  and 
intellectually,  but  declines  to  bear  children,  and  has  no  appetite 
for  house-work,  Edward  Tanstead  sets  up  a second  home  with 
a deep-bosomed  typist,  with  sensible  stockings,  who  fills  in  all 
the  gaps  left  by  his  wife  in  his  scheme  of  contentment.  When 
his  secret  is  discovered,  the  three  of  them  agree,  despite  the 
horrified  protests  of  Tanstead’s  godfather,  a comic  bishop,  that 
the  triangular  arrangement  had  better  continue,  as  the  best 
one  that  can  be  devised  in  the  circumstances.  The  bishop,  on 
hearing  this  decision,  leaves  for  Patagonia,  where  such  scan- 
dalous doings  are  unknown.  The  story  is  told  with  a cheerful 
glibness,  but  is  not  very  provocative  either  of  thought  or  emotion. 

The  Fruitless  Orchard,  by  Peggy  Webling  (Hutchinson,  8s.  6d. 
net),  is  the  life-story  of  a young  woman  who  becomes  a successful 
novelist,  of  the  men  who  influenced  her,  and  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  people  with  whom  she  came  in  contact,  music-hall 
performers,  arts  and  crafts  workers,  artists  and  enthusiasts. 
The  mental  development  of  the  heroine  is  the  best  part  of  the 
book,  which  is  mildly  interesting  and  sometimes  true  to  life  in 
the  other  parts.  

Books  Received 

ESSAYS  AND  BELLES  LETTRES 

Ad  Quadratum.  A Study  of  the  Geometrical  Bases  of  Classic 
and  Mediaeval  Religious  Architecture.  By  Frederick  Macody 
Lund.  2 vols.  Bashford  : £5  net. 

Ten  Essays  on  Zionism  and  Judaism. — By  Archad  Ha-am. 

Translated  by  Leon  Simon.  Routledge  : 6s.  net. 

The  Laureateship.  A Study  of  the  Office  of  Poet  Laureate  in 
England  with  some  account  of  the  Poets.  By  Edmund 
Kemper  Broadus.  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press  : 15s.  net. 

The  Legacy  of  Greece.  Edited  by  R.  W.  Livingstone.  Oxford, 
Clarendon  Press  : 7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Unity  of  the  Spirit.  By  G.  F.  Barbour.  Christophers  : 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Thought-Coin.  By  Bart  Kennedy.  Rider  : 5s.  net. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 
A Short  History  of  the  Irish  People.  By  Mary  Hayden  and 
George  A.  Moonan.  Longmans  : 20s.  net. 

The  Study  of  American  History.  By  Viscount  Bryce.  Cam- 
bridge University  Press  : 3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Turks  and  Europe.  By  Gaston  Gaillard.  Murby  : 12s.  6d. 
net. 

Thirteen  Years  at  the  Russian  Court.  By  Pierre  Gilliard. 
Hutchinson  : 24s.  net. 

Thomas  Hardy  : A Study  of  the  Wessex  Novels.  By  H.  C. 
Duffin.  2nd  Edition.  Longmans  : 7s.  6d.  net. 

VERSE  AND  DRAMA 

Anne  Boleyn  : A Tragedy  in  Four  Acts.  By  W.  E.  Pakenham 
Walsh.  Erskine  Macdonald  : 7s.  6d.  net. 

Glinting  Dandelions.  By  A.  Newberry  Choyce.  Erskine  Mac- 
donald : 5s.  net. 

Northern  Numbers  : Representative  selections  from  certain  living 
Scottish  Poets.  Second  series.  Foulis  : 6s.  net. 


ENDING  THE  CONSUMERS’ 
STRIKE. 

Important  move  made  by  Sheffield  Com- 
pany to  Provide  Inexpensive  Cutlery 
and  Hardware. 

One  of  the  most  practical  moves  yet  made  for  bring- 
ing to  an  end  the  “ Consumers’  Strike  ” and  thus 
getting  the  retail  trade  started  again,  is  the  establish- 
ment by  Sheffield  Steel  Products,  Ltd.,  of  a chain  of 
multiple  retail  shops  throughout  the  country.  This 
firm  is  an  amalgamation  of  a group  of  the  oldest  and 
most  important  manufacturers  of  cutlery,  tools,  and 
hardware  in  the  Midlands.  Its  immense  organisation, 
and  the  consequent  economy  possible  in  production, 
enables  it  to  sell  to  retailers  at  a price  which,  allowing 
them  a reasonable  profit,  would  permit  these  British- 
made  goods  to  compete  successfully  with  any  foreign 
articles  of  similar  quality. 

Retailers’  Prices  Too  High. 

The  Company  have  found,  however,  that  the 
majority  of  retailers,  instead  of  passing  a proper  share 
of  these  economies  on  to  the  public,  are  either  taking 
an  average  profit  of  from  ioo  to  150  per  cent.,  or  else 
are  pushing  foreign  goods  of  inferior  quality  at  even 
more  exorbitant  prices.  They  have  decided,  there- 
fore, to  open  their  own  retail  shops,  which  will  be 
operated  by  a subsidiary  organisation  known  as 
Sheffield  Steel  Products  (Stores),  Ltd.  These  stores, 
by  purchasing  direct  at  specially  advantageous  prices 
from  the  parent  company,  will  be  able  to  supply  the 
British  market  at  a very  considerably  lower  average 
than  is  now  ruling. 

Within  the  next  few  weeks  some  25  or  30  of  the 
new  stores  will  be  open  for  business  in  London  and 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Cutlery  will  be  one  of  the 
leading  lines  stocked,  and  there  will  be  shown  a wide 
range  of  table  and  pocket  knives,  trade  cutlery,  scis- 
sors, shears,  and  razors.  A variety  of  electro-plated 
tableware  of  serviceable  quality  and  handsome  design 
will  be  a second  speciality,  and  the  stock  will  include 
an  assortment  of  fitted  cutlery  cabinets,  ranging  from 
an  excellent  but  inexpensive  “ Cottage  Parcel  ” of 
forty-three  pieces  priced  at  44  shillings,  up  to  a very 
elaborate  one  costing  90  guineas.  Apart  from  the 
general  reduction  in  prices  of  all  these  articles  which 
will  be  effected,  one  of  the  greatest  boons  to  the  house- 
wife from  the  scheme  will  be  the  bringing  of  stainless 
cutlery  within  reach  of  practically  every  purse. 

A Revolution  in  Housekeeping. 

In  the  near  future  it  is  designed  to  stock  articles 
made  of  stainless  iron,  important  patents  held  by  the 
parent  company  now  enabling  them  to  produce  this 
wonderful  new  metal  at  a low  cost,  which  virtually 
puts  them  beyond  the  reach  of  any  competitor.  Articles 
such  as  door  handles,  knockers,  fingerplates,  stair  rods, 
fenders,  fire-irons,  g-rates,  stoves,  and  all  sorts  of 
kitchen  and  bathroom  fittings  will  be  made  of  the  new 
metal.  These  articles  will  not  only  be  rust-proof,  but, 
unlike  similar  objects  made  of  copper,  brass,  nickel, 
and  silver,  they  will  neither  stain  nor  tarnish.  The 
saving  in  labour  which  will  be  effected  by  their  use  is 
expected  to  bring  about  little  short  of  a revolution  in 
housekeeping  methods. 
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FICTION 

Drake’s  Drum.  By  Draycott  M.  Dell.  Jarrolds. 

Manalive.  By  G.  K.  Chesterton.  New  Edition.  Arrowsmith  : 
3s.  6d.  net. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Barbizon  House.  An  Illustrated  Record.  D.  Croal  Thomson, 
Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 

Debrett’s  Peerage,  Baronetage,  Knightage  and  Companionage. 

Edited  by  G.  1VL  Hesilrige.  Dean  : 85s.  net. 

Dreams  and  the  Unconscious.  By  C.  W.  Valentine.  Christo- 
phers  : 4s.  6d.  net. 

Life,  Mind  and  Knowledge.  By  J.  C.  Thomas.  Watt  : 3s.  6d. 
net. 

Memoirs  of  The  Archeological  Survey  of  India.  No.  7 and 
No.  9.  Calcutta,  Superintendent  Government  Printing  India  : 
Rs.  11  and  12  annas. 

Miracles  of  Scriptural  Foreknowledge.  By  William  Harper. 
Simpkin  : 2s.  net. 

Moss  from  the  Mill  Wheel.  By  Milller  Grey.  Watt  : 3s.  6d. 
net. 

Old  Time  and  the  Boy.  By  Lady  Bray.  Allenson  : 5s.  net. 
Our  Lord's  Parables  of  the  Kingdom  in  the  Light  of  British- 
Israel  Truth.  By  John  H.  Tench.  Jarrolds  : 3s.  6d.  net. 
Photograms  of  the  Year  1921.  Edited  by  E.  J.  Mortimer. 
Iliffe  : 6s.  net. 

Report  of  the  First  Anglo-Catholic  Priests’  Convention. 

Society  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul : 6s.  net. 

The  Calendar  : Its  History,  Structure  and  Improvement.  By 
Alexander  Philip.  Cambridge  University  Press  : 7s.  6d.  net. 
The  City  of  London.  By  P.  H.  Ditchfield.  S.P.C.K.  : 4s.  net. 
The  Provinces  of  Ireland:  Ulster.  Edited  by  George  Fletcher. 
Munster.  Edited  by  George  Fletcher.  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press  : 6s.  6d.  net  each. 


Chess 


PROBLEM  No.  6. 
By  W.  R.  Bland, 
black 


White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 

Solutions  should  be  addressed  to  the  Chess  Editor  of  the 
Saturday  Review,  and  reach  him  before  Dec.  24. 

PROBLEM  No.  5. 

Solution. 

White  ; Black  : 

(1)  Q — Bsq.  Any  move. 

(2)  Mates  accordingly. 

Problem  No.  4. — Correct  from  Major  D.  R.  Coode,  A.  S. 
Brown,  A.  S.  Mitchell,  A.  Lewis,  Rev.  W.  Mason  (and  No.  3), 
and  Rev.  D.  Dunbar. 

Solution  of  Endgame  (published  November  26). — (1)  R — Kt 
ch,  K — Bsq  : (2)  R — Kt5,  P = Q ; (3)  R — B5  ch,  Q x R,  stale  mate. 

To  Correspondents. 

F.  R.  (Brampton). — Much  obliged  by  your  list.  In  No.  4,  Kt— - 
Q6  is  met  by  Kt — Qsq. 

A.  Guest. — Best  thanks  for  kind  letter. 

On  his  eightieth  birthday,  December  10,  Mr.  J.  H.  Blackburne 
received  a cheque  for  £ 250 , being  the  first  result  of  the  subscrip- 
tion raised  for  him  by  the  City  of  London  Chess  Club.  The  sub- 
scription list  is  to  remain  open,  it  being  hoped  so  to  increase  the 
gift  to  Mr.  Blackburne  that  some  permanent  addition  to  his 
income  may  ensue. 

Yorkshire  by  beating  Warwickshire  last  Saturday  (10J — 8J) 
have  won  the  English  Counties’  Championship  for  the  year. 

Leading  scores  of  the  City  of  London  championship  tourney 
as  we  write  are  : — Section  A : Michell,  4§  out  of  5 ; Scott, 
41 — 6 ; P.  W.  Sergeant,  3 — 4 ; Middleton,  3J — 6 ; Saunders,  3 — 6. 
Section  B : Sir  G.  Thomas,  7 out  of  8 ; Barlow,  4 — 6,  and 
Jacobs,  Blake  and  E.  G.  Sergeant  each  3^  out  of  6 

Obiter  dicta  Ca'issce. 

I.— The  finest  chess  player  is  he  who  can  exact  the  heaviest 
penalty  from  the  least  obvious  inferiority  in  his  opponent’s  play. 


BEST  GIFT-BOOKS 


Hen  I have  Painted 

By  J.  McLURE  HAMILTON.  With  a Foreword 
by  Mrs.  Drew.  Illustrated  with  44  Portraits  in 
Photogravure.  Cloth,  30s  net. 

Queen  Alexandra : a study  of  Royalty 

By  W.  R H.  TROWBRIDGE.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Walburga,  Lady  Paget,  and  many  Illustra- 
tion*, including  a Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Cloth, 
21s.  net.  (3rd  Impression ) 

Portraits  of  the  Nineties 

By  E.  T.  RAYMOND,  Author  of  “Uncensored 
Celebrities,”  etc.  Cloth,  15s.  net.  [3rd  Impression) 


Irish  Poets  of  To-day:  An  Anthology 

Edited  by  L.  D’O.  WALTERS.  Pocket  Edition. 
Cloth.  6s.  net. 

E.  Nesbit’s  Children  s Books 

Each  volume  profusely  Illustrated.  8s.  6d.  net. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  TREASURE  SEEKERS 

THE  WOULD-BE-GOODS 

THE  NEW  TREASURE  SEEKERS 

Send  for  particulars  of  the  other  volumes. 

THE  CHATS  SERIES 

Practical  Handbooks  for  Collectors 

CHATS  ON  ENGLISH  CHINA 

By  ARTHUR  HAYDEN. 

CHATS  ON  OLD  FURNITURE 

BY  ARTHUR  HAYDEN.  , , , 

Other  ‘ Chats  ’ Volumes  on  Silver,  Prints,  Copper.  Sheffield 
Plate,  Jewellery,  etc  , etc.  Send  for  a Complete  list  ot  the 
volumes  in  the  Series. 

ROBERT  W.  SERVICE’S  POEMS 

Pocket  Edition.  Cloth,  4s.  6d.  net  each 

SONGS  OF  A SOURDOUGH 
BALLADS  OF  A BOHEMIAN 
RHYMES  OF  A ROLLING  STONE 
BALLADS  OF  A BANCHEECHAKO 
RHYMES  OF  A RED-CROSS  MAN 

M.A.B.  {Mainly  About  Books),  an  illustrated  quarterly  magazine  for 
beoklovers.  Annual  Subscription.  \l-  post  free. 

t FISHER  UNWIN.  Ltd.,  1 ADELPHI  TERRACE,  LONDON 


SPERLING'S  JOURNAL 


A MONTHLY  REVIEW  OF  CURRENT 

FINANCE, 

COMMERCE, 

INDUSTRY  and 
ECONOMICS 


Published  on  the  15th  of  each  month 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 
12  months  ...  •••  £ 1 10  0 Post  Free 

6 ,,  •••  •••  15  0 » 

3 7 6 „ 

SPERLING  & CO., 

Basildon  House,  Moorgate  Street,  E.C.2 
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FROM  MR.  MURRAY’S  LIST. 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  1st  MARQUESS  OF 
RIPON 

By  LUCIEN  WOLF.  That  he  was  a good  man  and  a 
lovable  man  no  one  who  reads  this  biography  can  fail  to 
understand.” — The  Times.  2 Vols.  £2  2s.  net. 

CHARTERHOUSE  IN  LONDON 
Monastery,  Mansion,  Hospital,  School 

By  GERALD  S.  DAVIES,  M.A.,  Master  of  Charterhouse. 
“ A noble  book  enshrining  a noble  story  ...  we  cannot 
praise  too  highly.” — Guardian.  With  numerous  illustrations. 

25s.  net. 

LIFE  OF  GEN.  THE  HON.  JAMES 
MURRAY 

A Builder  of  Canada.  By  Major-General  R.  H.  MAHON, 
C.B.,  C.S.I.  With  Illustrations.  21s.  net. 

FISHING  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES 

By  WILLIAM  RADCLIFFE.  “ In  its  range,  its  learning, 
its  variety,  this  book  stands  alone  in  the  literature  of  Angling. 
It  will  remain  a classic.” — Mr.  Eric  P&rker  in  The  Observer. 
With  numerous  illustrations.  28s.  net. 

SOME  POLITICAL  IDEAS  AND  PERSONS 

By  JOHN  BAILEY.  “ Written  with  the  pleasant  ease  and 
enlightened  by  the  breadth  of  mind  and  wide  reading  that 
make  Mr.  Bailey  always  welcome  as  an  essayist.” — West- 
minster Gazette.  6s.  net. 

THE  VAN  EYCKS  and  Their  Followers 

By  SIR  MARTIN  CONWAY,  M.P.  “ Will  take  its  place 
among  the  most  important  and  the  most  attractive  works  on 
art  that  have  appeared  of  late  years.” — Daily  Telegraph. 
With  numerous  illustrations.  £2  2s.  net. 

DAYS  AND  WAYS  OF  AN  OLD 
BOHEMIAN 

By  MAJOR  FITZROY  GARDNER,  O.B.E.  An  amusing 
and  effective  record  of  the  author’s  experiences  during  a 
varied  life.  Illlustrated.  16s.  net. 

THE  DAYSPRING : A POEM 

By  A.  G.  SPARROW.  A poem  dealing  with  life’s  funda- 
mentals and  the  spirituality  underlying  the  present  surface 
of  materialism.  9s.  net. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  LORD  KITCHENER 

By  VISCOUNT  ESHER,  G.C.B.,  G.C.V.O.  Mr.  Asquith’s 
spirited  defence  of  Lord  Kitchener  has  quickened  the  interest 
in  this  book.  Illustrated.  Sixth  Impression.  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  REIGN  OF  RELATIVITY 

By  VISCOUNT  HALDANE.  As  the  result  of  recent  con- 
versations with  Prof.  Einstein,  Lord  Haldane  has  added  fresh 
paragraphs  to  this  new  edition.  Third  Edition.  21s.  net. 

A PRISONER  OF  THE  REDS 

By  FRANCIS  McCULLAGH,  Captain  R.I.F..  “The  Author 
writes  with  a knowleldge  which  Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Bertrand 
Russell,  Mr.  Arthur  Ransome  and  Mrs.  Snowden  had  no 
opportunity  of  acquiring.” — The  Times.  Illustrated.  Third 
Impression.  18s.  net. 

POEMS  NEW  AND  OLD 

By  SIR  HENRY  NEWBOLT.  This  volume  contains  all  the 
poems  published  by  Sir  Henry  Newbolt  from  1897  to  the 
present  day.  New  and  Complete  Edition.  7s.  6d.  net. 


potable  7/6  net  Shovels. 

THE  ROAD  TO  ROMANCE 

By  ANDREW  SOUTAR. 

HER  FATHER’S  DAUGHTER 

By  GENE  STRATTON-PORTER. 

ROMANCE  TO  THE  RESCUE 

By  DENIS  MACKAIL. 

THE  BRIDGE  ACROSS  By  l.  allen  harker. 
THE  BELOVED  WOMAN  By  Kathleen  norris. 

THE  FLY-BY-NIGHTS 

Major-Gen.  C.  Ross,  C.B.,  D.S.O. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  London,  W.  1 


TO  HOUSEHOLDERS 

Quarter  Day  is  near.  Insurance  Premiums  become  due. 
Consolidate  your  Burglary,  Fire,  Employers’  Liability,  and 
other  serious  household  risks  under  One  Insurance  — 

THE  “ALL-IN”  POLICY 

— which  affords  the  most  complete  cover  yet  devised.  Rates  : — 
5s.  per  £100  per  annum  (minimum  Premium,  7s.  6d.). 

Particulars  of  the  many  and  varied  risks  covered  sent  post 
free  on  application  to  the  “ All-In  ” Policy  Department. 

E AG  L STAR  Cr 

BRtEsffigasaps 

41  THREADNEEDLK  STREET.  LONDON.  E.C.  2. 
Head  Office : Royal  Ixchang,  Avenue,  London,  E.C.  3. 

ASSETS  EXCEED  £19,000.000 
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Macmillan’s  List 

The  Palace  of  Minos  at  Knossos 

By  SIR  ARTHUR  EVANS,  D.Litt.,  F.R.S.,  etc. 

Vol.  I. — The  Neolithic  and  Early  and  Middle  Minoan 
Ages.  With  542  Figures  in  the  Text,  Plans,  Tables, 
Coloured  and  Supplementary  Plates.  Crown  4to. 
6s.  net. 


THE  BLUE  GUIDES.  New  vol. 

Paris  and  its  Environs 

Edited  by  FINDLAY  MUIRHEAD  and  MARCEL 
MONMARCHE.  With  60  Maps  and  Plans.  Fcap.  8vo. 
12s.  net. 

Daily  Chronicle  : — A book  to  dip  into  and  browse  upon,  with 
something  interesting  and  something  that  stirs  pleasant  memories  on 
every  page.  Certainly  a book  for  the  shelf  of  the  stay-at-home  or 
the  pocket  of  the  traveller.” 


12th  THOUSAND. 

The  Young  Enchanted 

A Romantic  Story.  By  HUGH  WALPOLE.  Extra 
crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

I Have  Reasonfto  Believe 

Essays.  By  STEPHEN  PAGET.  5s.  net. 

The  Times  : — “ These  essays  are  proof  of  the  secure  charm  and 
value  of  a sane  and  active  mind.” 


5th  EDITION  RE-WRITTEN. 

The  History  of  Human  Marriage 

By  EDWARD  WESTERMARCK,  Ph.D.  ; Hon. 
LL.D.,  Aberdeen  ; Martin  White  Professor  of  Socio- 
logy in  the  University  of  London.  3 Vols.  8vo. 
jQ 4 4s.  net. 


The  Story  of  Job 

A Sympathetic  Study  of  the  Book  of  Job  in  the 
Light  of  History  and  Literature. 

By  the  REV.  MINOS  DEVINE,  M.A.,  St.  Peter, 
Vere  Street,  London,  author  of  “ Ecclesiastes  : or 
the  Confessions  of  an  Adventurous  Soul,”  and  “ The 
Religion  of  the  Beatitudes..”  Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

The  Meeting  of  Extremes  in 
Contemporary  Philosophy 

By  BERNARD  BOSANQUET,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 
Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

The  Times  : — It  is  written  with  a delightful  ease  and  freshness, 
the  argument  is  continuous,  the  interest  is  sustained  from  start  to 
finish,  and  it  gives  the  reader  the  feeling  of  being  actually  present 
at  a brilliant  dialectical  discussion  between  intellectual  champions.” 

A Short  History  of  Newnham 
College,  Cambridge. 

By  ALICE  GARDNER,  M.A.  (Bristol),  formerly 
Fellow  and  Lecturer.  With  2 Photogravures  and  8 
Half-tone  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Bowes  & Bowes,  Cambridge. 

Cambridge  Review  : — “In  this  clear,  business-like  narrative.  . . we 
have  exactly  what  its  title  promises,  compressed  with  remarkable 
skill.” 


MACMILLAN  & Co.,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  W.C.2 
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P « O 


and  BRITISH  INDIA  Co.’s 
Passenger  and  Freight  Services. 

MEDITERRANEAN,  EGYPT,  INDIA,  PERSIAN  GULF, 
BURMAH,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS,  SIAM,  E.  & S.  AFRICA,  AUSTRALASIA. 

Address  tot  all  Passenger  Business,  P.  A 0.  House,  14,  Cockspur  Street, 
London,  S.W.  1 1 Freight  or  General  Business:  122,  Leadenhall  8t.,E.G.8, 
B.I,  Agents,  SHUT,  DAWS ‘I  4 CO.,  122,  Leadenhali  Street,  London,  S.O.  8. 


GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

Mortgages]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £2,000,000 
Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.6.4 


Board  of  Directors. 

Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
C.  E.  Vernon  Rutter,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman 


H.  J.  Braoey,  Esq. 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Farrer. 

Capt.  Hon.  E.  A.  Fitzroy.  M.P. 
D.  C.  Rutherford,  Esq..  J.P. 


John  Robert  Freeman,  Esq. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  C.  H.  Hobhouse. 
Bart. 

E.  J.  Holland,  Esq,,  J.P. 


Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a specified  age,  and  a second  pay- 
ment at  death  hereafter.  Life  Assurance  without  Medical  Examination.  No 
extra  charge  for  female  lives. 


ALBERT  BURTON  NYE,  Secretary. 


A SAVING  IN  INCOME  TAX. 

It  is  possible  to  recover  2j%  of 
your  income  by  way  of  Rebate  of 
Income  Tax  if  your  life  is  adequately 
and  suitably  insured. 

Write  for  particulars,  giving  date  of  birth. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD, 


142,  HOLBORN  BARS,  E.C.  1 


THE  GREATEST 
AND  RICHEST 

of  all  pipe  smoking 
tobaccos  is  CRAVEN, 
for  nearly  sixty  years 
thechoiceof  culti- 
vated & travelled 
Britons  through- 
out the  World. 

Sold  in  Ordinary  and 
Broad  Cut. 

2 oz.  2/5  4 oz.  4/10 

Alsoobtainabl  in  Cartridge 
form  at  same  price. 

Carreras,  Ltd.,  London.  Est.  1788. 

Graven 


reenlv's 


PO  ET  RY 


(Monthly  1/-) 

DOUBLE  XMAS  NUMBER  1/6 

CONTENTS: 

Cleopatra  - - A.  C.  Swinburne 

(Not  included  in  collected  works). 

Dante’ s Inferno  (Cantos  1-3)  translated  by  S.  Fowler  Wright 
Austin  Dobson  - - G.  A.  Clay 

The  Owl  - - Geoffrey  Cookson 

Into  . - G.  A.  Dawson  Scott 

Edmund  Job'll  - J.  Leslie  Bowers 

Poets  who  recite  their  own  work  P.  J.  Battle 
Mysticism  in  English  Poetry  (A.E.)  - Irene  L.  Watts 

etc.,  etc. 

Lyric,  Ballad,  Blank,  Verse  Free  Verse  and  Schools’  Competitions. 

All  Booksellers  or  direct  from  POETRY,  2 Vyse  St.,  Birm’gham 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BOOKS.— Who’s  Who,  1921,  16s.  ; Oscar  Wilde’s  House  of 
Pomegranates,  with  coloured  illustrations,  16s.  ; Headland’s  Home 
Life  in  China,  7s.  ; Comic  History  of  England,  7s.  ; The  Literary 
Year  Book  1921,  new  copies,  8s.  6d.  net,  post  free  for  2s.  3d.  ; 
Lane’s  Arabian  Nights,  edited  by  Stanley  Lane  Poole,  new  copies, 
4 vols.,  32s.  net,  for  12s.  6d.  Baxter  Prints  : The  Pictures  of 
George  Baxter  with  140  plates  just  issued,  £3  5s.  od.  Ward’s 
Roman  Era  in  Britain,  7s.  6d.  ; Carot’s  Landscapes,  j£,3  10s.  od. 
Gilfillan’s  British  Poets,  fine  set,  large  type,  48  vols.,  £ 4 4s.  od., 
1854.  Way’s  Memories  of  Whistler,  1910,  7s.  6d.  ; Women  of 
All  Nations,  2 vols.,  £2  2s.  ; Dramatic  Works  of  St.  John 
Hankin  with  intro,  by  John  Drinkwater,  3 vols.,  25s.  ; Maupas- 
sant’s Select  Works,  8 vols.,  £2  2s.  od.  ; Debrett’s  Peerage, 
1915,  as  new,  32s.,  for  5s.  6d.,  post  free ; Ruskin’s  Works, 
Best  Library  Edition,  39  vols.,  £23.  Carmen,  illus.,  by  Rent1 
Bull,  Edit  De  Luxe,  30s.  Send  also  for  Catalogue,  100,000 
bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a book,  and  have  failed  to  find 
it'  elsewhere,  try  me.  Send  a list  of  books  you  will  exchange  for 
others. — Edward  Baker’s  Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright 
Street,  Birmingham. 

AUTHORS  ! Established  or  otherwise,  are  invited  to  sub- 
mit their  work  for  London  and  provincial  publications.  NO 
READING  FEES.  Promising  new  writers  sought.  Books, 
plays,  short  stories,  poems,  articles  wanted.  Post  MSS.  to 
Manager,  P.L.A.,  Richmond  Chambers,  Blackburn. 


TYPEWRITING,  Duplicating,  Secretarial  work.  Literary 
work  a speciality.  High  standard  of  work.  Lowest  terms. 
Mrs.  A.  M.  WATSON,  M.B.E.,  56,  Brompton  Road, 

Knightsbridge,  S.W.3.  Tel.  : Kensington  6379. 

EXPERT  TYPEWRITING. — Accuracy — Neatness — Prompti- 
tude. Is.  per  thousand  words  ; 3d.  per  carbon  copy.  Plays, 
5d.  per  quarto  page.  Documents,  3d.  per  folio  of  72  words. 
MISS  E.  GOULD,  18,  The  Drive,  Fulham  Road,  S.W.6. 

GARDENING 


OLD  SOMERSET  STONE  CRAZY  PAVING,  cheapest  and 
most  effective  on  1 lie  maiket  for  garden  paths,  terraces, 
dwarf  walls,  borders,  rockery,  etc.  Delivered  to  your 
station.  Write  for  Booklet  S.R.  GILLIAM  & CO.,  8,  Queen 
Street,  E.C. 4. 


CUT  THIS  OU 1 . 


MIXTURE 

Get  a Tin  to-day  j 


SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

To  the  Publisher, 

The  -SATURDAY  REVIEW," 

9 KING  STREET.,  COVENT  GARDEN, 
LONDON,  W.C.2. 


Please  send  me  a copy  of  The  SATURDAY 

REVIEW  post  free  each  week  for 

„ , • 1 1 1 Cheque  r £1  IQs. 

for  which  1 enclose  p q tor 


Address 


Date.. 


17  December  1921 
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EHRMANNS 

WINES  TO  SUIT  THE  TIMES. 


Taking  into  account  increased  Duty,  the  following  are 
practically  PRE-WAR  PRICES. 

Reliable  Quality.  SPECIAL  BARGAINS 

HAUT  ST.  EMILION,  Superior 
Dinner  Claret,  1917 

Excellent  White 


eLARET.  { 

PDAUC6  1 SUPERIOR, 
UKAVtd.  | Dinner  Win 

SPANISH  BARSAC.  jo- 
BURGUNDY. 

BURGUNDY. 


Excellent,  generous  White 
Dinner  Wine  


24/ 
24/ 
29/6 
30/ 
48/ 
39/ 
39/ 
138/ 

78/ 
84/ 
54/ 

SUPERIOR  PALE  MEDIUM  DRY  42/ 

SUPERIOR  FRENCH  150/ 

PURE  OLD  MALT,  small  quantity  144/ 

The  Famous  FERGUSON’S  . . 

WHISKY.  “LIQUEUR  SPECIALITE,”  |5ll/ 
great  age  

Write  for  “ Pink  List,”  quoting  unsurpassed  assortment 
of  Wines  and  Spirits  at  Market  Prices. 

EHRMANNS, 

43  & 44  Finsbury  Square,  London,  E.C.2 

Please  quote  “ S.R.” 


POMMARD,  1916,  Great  bargain 

1 CAROUGEOTCHAMBERTIN 
I A very  superior  growth 

HOCK.  NIERSTEINER,  Superior  

Mfinri  I r ( BERNCASTLER.  Light,  attrac- 
jtive:  Great  bargain 

(EHRMANN  & FILS 

CHAMPAGNE.  “golden  goblet”  1915. 

J Highest  class 

SAUMUR.  BOUVET-LADUBAY,  medium  dry 

SPARKLING  MUSCATEL.  High-class  Cuv6e 
PORT.  FINE  OLD  TAWNY  

SHERRY. 

COGNAC. 

WHISKY. 


10 

for 

m 

20 

for 

1/9 

50 

for 

4/3 

100 

for 

8/- 

Cigarette 

Perfection 

The  Tobaccos  from  which 
“Perfectos”  are  made  are  of 
the  highest  grade  Virginia. 

There  is  no  better  Cigarette. 


PLAYER’S 

‘PERFECTOS*  W2 

Virginia  Cigarettes 

“PERFECTOS  FINOS" 
are  a larger  cigarette  of  the 
same  quality. 

JOHN  PLAYER  8 SONS,  NOTTINGHAM. 

Branch  ot  The  Imperial  Tobacco  Co. (of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland),  Ltd. 

P.963 


WWPERFECTION”  tells 


FLEXIBILITY 

You  appreciate  the  superfine 
quality  of  Pratt’s  “ Perfection  ” 
Spirit  by  its  flexibility,  snappier 
combustion,  readier  response. 
Tests  prove  its  true  economy  and 
power. 

From  the  convenient  Golden  Pump 
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Must 

Vienna’s  Children  Starve? 

Unless  help  is  continued  during  the 
coming  winter,  the  children  who  have 
been  kept  alive  by  relief  agencies  for 
the  past  two  years  will  starve.  Whilst 
statesmen  confer,  these  children  are  at 
the  mercy  of  disease  and  famine. 

AT  A recent  cable  says  : 

J)  “ Welfare  doctors  anticipate  fearful  winter, 

probably  worse  than  1919.  Clothing  need, 
middle  and  working  classes,  appalling. 
Increased  relief  imperative.” 

Send  subscriptions  to  Friends  Relief  Committee  (A.  Ruth  Fry,  Hon.  Sec.), 
Room  No.  46,  27  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.  2 

GIFTS  in  kind,  and  CLOTHING  (new  or  partly  worn),  may  be 

sent  to  the  Warehouse,  5 New  Street  Hill,  London,  E.C.  4 f 

Please  write  for  free  leaflet,  “ Must  Austria's  Children  Starve  After  All  ? ” 
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EDITORIAL  NOTICE . — Contributions  are  not  invited , but  will 
be  considered  provided  a stamped  addressed  envelope  is  enclosed 
for  their  return  if  unsuitable.  They  should  be  typewritten. 


Notes  of  the  Week 

THE  Prim©  Minister — like  the  country — needs  all 
the  rest  he  can  get.  But  Cannes  is  hardly  the 
place  for  it,  particularly  as  several  Ministers  have 
already  decided  to  go  there  and  others — it  is  only  human 
— will  make  every  effort  to  make  their  visit  coincident 
with  his.  Besides  it  has  been  decided  to  hold  a meeting 
of  the  Supreme  Council  there.  The  atmosphere — may 
we  suggest  it? — is  hardly  suitable  to  a discussion  of 
vital  topics.  A relaxing  climate  and  the  even  greater 
relaxation  of  social  femininity  do  not  provide  an  appro- 
priate setting  for  the  agitation  of  problems  which  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  and  M.  Briand  have  been  unable  to  settle 
in  London.  Moreover,  the  cumbrous  secretariat  which 
now  follows  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  his  peripatetics  will 
have  its  mind  diverted  and  will  the  more  readily  lay 
itself  open  to  influences  which  are  eminently  undesirable. 
The  country  will  wish  Mr.  Lloyd  George  a good  holi- 
day. But  this  is  no  holiday.  If  our  observation  be 
correct  the  Prime  Minister  has  so  far  departed  from  the 
austerity  of  his  original  habits  that  he  can  no  longer 
sustain  himself  except  by  moving  from  excitement  to 
excitement.  It  is  a great  pity. 


Mr.  Winston  Churchill  and  Lord  Birkenhead  have 
arranged  to  depart  in  the  early  New  Year  for  the  South 
of  France  under  the  aegis  of  that  influential  man — 
whose  name  we  forbear  to  mention — whose  hobby 
it  is  to  stage  political  events  and  “ produce  ” 
statesmen.  By  the  merest  coincidence  the  Prime 
Minister — under  doctor’s  orders — has  chosen  the 
same  destination.  The  managers  of  the  Coalition 
Caucus  will  also  be  there.  Articles  of  Agreement  will 
be  drawn  up  arranging  the  terms  of  alliance  between 
the  two  wings  of  the  Coalition.  Plans  already  in  the 
process  of  preparation  will  be  laid  before  the  leaders. 
Like  generals,  they  will  discuss  and  debate  them,  and 
like  generals,  they  will  determine  upon  the  weak  points 
in  the  electoral  defensive  and  arrange  their  onslaught, 
choosing  the  nice  moment.  The  impression  seems  to 
be  universal  that  a General  Election  will  come  in  the 
early  New  Year.  If  we  ventured  on  a prophecy  we 
should  rather  select  March  as  the  probable  period,  for 


before  the  General  Election  can  take  place  the  two 
parties — this  is  the  project — have  to  be  merged  in  one. 
There  are  certain  obvious  attendant  difficulties  con- 
cerned, not  with  matters  of  principle — such  things  are 
easily  arranged — but  with  personalities.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  has  not  only  to  swallow  but  to  consent  to  be 
swallowed.  This  is  not  easy. 


A General  Election  will  either  be  held  to  ratify  the 
Agreement  with  Ireland,  or — in  the  unlikely  event  of 
the  Agreement  being  turned  down  by  Sinn  Fein — to 
approve  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Government.  Of 
course  such  an  election  will  result  in  an  overwhelming 
triumph  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  But  it  will  be  an  even 
more  dishonest  manoeuvre  than  the  election  of  1918. 
For  all  parties  in  the  State  are  agreed  upon  the  present 
Irish  policy  of  the  Government.  They  will  therefore 
find  themselves  in  the  most  serious  dilemma.  If  they 
cannot  produoe  an  alternative  policy  they  will  have 
little  claim  on  the  electorate.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  approve  the  policy  the  electorate  will  wonder  why 
they  do  not  support  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Even  if  they 
desire  to  make  economy  the  issue  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is 
fortified  by  the  Geddes  Report.  Besides,  there  is  no 
other  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  can  claim 
to  be  a party  of  economists.  The  universal  howl  that 
is  going  up  about  the  imagined  attacks  made  by  the 
Geddes  Committee  on  their  pet  schemes  exposes  the 
insincerity  of  their  economic  pretensions.  The  most 
serious  need  of  the  time  is  for  a body  of  statesmen  to 
appear  who  will  put  forward  a programme  based  on  an 
honest  disapproval  of  Social  Reform  as  an  activity  of  the 
State.  As  the  “ Man  with  a Lamp”  has  endeavoured 
to  make  clear  in  our  columns,  it  is  quite  possible  to 
remain  in  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  Social  Reformers 
without  using  the  State  as  an  instrument  for  their 
realization. 


The  best-informed  opinion  holds  that  the  Dail  wih 
ratify  the  Articles  of  Agreement.  Whether  or  not  they 
do  so,  we  understand  that  the  Prime  Minister  has  the 
intention  of  introducing  an  Act  of  Parliament  embody- 
ing the  canons  of  the  Agreement.  This  will  undoubtedly 
be  the  wisest  course,  and  at  the  same  time  it  will  afford 
an  opportunity  for  members  of  the  House  to  raise  such 
ancillary  questions  as  the  financial  implications  of  the 
Agreement  to  which  we  adverted  last  week.  It  would 
be  a mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  there  is  any 
serious  division  in  Sinn  Fein.  The  minority  will  abide 
faithfully  by  the  decision  of  the  majority.  The  discus- 
sion in  the  Dail  is  merely  a discussion  on  tactics.  Once 
the  tactics  have  been  determined  upon  they  will  be  put 
into  operation  with  the  support  of  all  concerned.  When 
the  new  Act  giving  statutory  force  to  the  Articles  of 
Agreement  comes  into  operation  the  last  of  the  political 
differences  which  divide  political  parties  in  this  country 
will  be  removed.  The  new  orientation  to  be  taken  by 
political  parties  must  be  a matter  for  the  earnest  con- 
sideration of  every  man  and  woman  in  this  country. 
Liberalism  and  Unionism  will  cease  to  carry  their  old 
connotations. 


The  recent  debate  in  the  Lords  and  Commons  on  the 
Address  recalled  another  and  more  decorative  epoch. 
All  the  arts  of  oratory  were  revived  and  we  were  con- 
scious that  the  great  statesmen  who  took  part  in  the 
discussions  were  speaking  not  for  the  sake  of  convinc- 
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jng  their  hearers  but  to  show  their  prowess  in  debate. 
No  statesman  skilled  in  the  art  of  the  spoken  word 
remained  silent.  This  is  a sign  that  we  are  returning 
to  an  old  tradition.  The  orator  is  regaining  his  old 
prestige.  From  speech  is  born  compromise,  and  in  the 
sharp  clash  of  mind  with  mind  are  formed  those  nice 
adjustments  between  extremes  that  make  democratic 
government  possible.  For  in  politics,  unlike  war,  the 
orator  is  the  man  who  counts.  He  is-  the  man  who  can 
give  and  take,  strike  a just  balance  between  the  passions, 
and  reach  a harmony  between  conflicting  ideals.  In 
war  the  glory  is  for  him  who  wields  the  sword.  But  in 
peace  the  man  of  words  enters  into  his  kingdom. 

The  summoning  of  a meeting  of  the  Supreme 
Council  for  the  first  week  in  January  at  Cannes 
means  that  the  French  attitude  on  the  desperate 
problems  of  the  time  differs  so  much  from  the  British 
attitude  that  the  only  agreement  so  far  arrived  at  is 
that  the  differences  shall  be  referred  to  the  decision  of 
the  Allies  in  Council.  The  rumours  that  were  current 
on  Wednesday  evening  that  the  conversations  between 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  M.  Briand  had  broken  down  were 
incorrect,  but  they  had  a certain  justification.  For 
while  these  conversations  have  led,  as  M.  Briand  stated 
later  that  night,  to  the  resolution  of  some  difficulties  and 
a clearer  realisation  of  the  British  and  the  French 
points  of  view  respectively,  they  also  disclosed  the  width 
of  the  gulf  that  separates  Great  Britain  from  France 
with  respect  to  reparations,  reconstruction,  and  the 
whole  lamentable  economic  situation  of  Europe. 
France,  a self-contained  country,  is  resolved  apparently 
to  pursue  her  individualistic  policy,  no  matter  what  the 
cost  of  such  a policy  may  be  to  us.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  to  find  that  there  emerged  from  the  conversa- 
tions of  the  two  Prime  Ministers  no  formula  of  agree- 
ment in  regard  either  to  reparations  or  to  a general 
policy  for  the  pacification  and  rehabilitation  of  Europe. 
Yet  it  is  evident  that  unless  Europe  is  to  sink  deeper 
and  deeper  in  the  abyss  of  economic  ruin  such  an  agree- 
ment must  be  reached  in  some  way  or  other.  It  must 
be  reached  soon. 


The  Reparations  question  is  chiefly  an  economic,  not 
a political  question.  The  thing  which  really  rendered 
necessary  the  meeting  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  with  M. 
Briand  was  the  statement  by  Dr.  Wirth,  the  German 
Chancellor,  that  Germany  will  not  be  able  to  pay  the 
instalment  of  her  debt  falling  due  on  January  15.  That 
statement,  though  published  in  London  last  Saturday, 
was  known  by  anticipation  days  before  both  in  Paris 
and  here,  and  evoked  little  surprise  in  either  capital 
when  it  was  made  public.  It  certainly  did  not  surprise 
us,  for  as  far  back  as  in  our  issue  of  October  29,  in  a 
leading  article  entitled  ‘Now  or  Never  in  Europe,’  we 
said,  after  pointing  out  that  Germany,  under  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  was  being  forced  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  bankruptcy  court,  that  “ on  the  next 
instalment,  on  part  or  the  whole  of  it,  a default  must  be 
expected.”  The  threatened  default  was  assuredly  fore- 
seen and  predicted  by  most  economists.  But  the 
Reparations  question  has  also  its  political  side,  and  we 
would  direct  attention  to  the  great  desirability,  to  put 
it  on  no  stronger  ground,  of  supporting  Dr.  Wirth  in 
this  crisis.  His  Government  cannot  be  said  to.  be  a 
strong  Government,  but  Dr.  Wirth  is  honest,  and  where 
or  under  whom  in  Germany,  we  ask,  is  there  any  pro- 
spect of  finding  a Government  that  would  be  more  to 
the  mind  of  the  Allies  ? 


We  are  glad  to  note  another  step  forward,  economi- 
cally and  politically,  in  Central  Europe — another  instance 
of  the  return  to  sanity.  The  Austrians  and  the  Czechs 
have  concluded  an  agreement  which  definitely  puts  an 
end  to  their  difficulties  and  quarrels  of  the  last  three 
years,  and  gives  them  to  a large  extent  common 
economic  and  other  interests.  A settlement  of  the 


financial  embarrassments  that  resulted  from  the  Peace 
Treaty  has  also  been  reached.  Trade  betewen  Austria 
and  Czecho-Slovakia  is  to  be  encouraged  by  a simplifica- 
tion of  tariffs  and  of  railway  organisation,  as  well  as  by 
an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  coal  to  be  imported  duty- 
free into  Austria  from  the  Czech  mines.  It  has  been 
decided  that  business  disputes  between  their  nationals 
that  cannot  be  settled  in  any  other  way  are  to  be  referred 
to  arbitration.  All  this  is  very  good.  Nor  is  the 
political  side  of  the  agreement  less  satisfactory.  Both 
countries  undertake  to  solve  all  contentious  questions  in 
a friendly  manner  by  submitting  them,  if  necessary,  to 
the  judgment  of  the  League  of  Nations,  A feature  of 
recent  fairs  and  expositions  in  several  parts  of  Europe 
has  been  the  keen  and  capable  way  in  which  the  Czech 
industrialists  have  competed  with  the  Germans  ; and 
Czech  industrial  assistance  will  be  most  beneficial  to 
Austria. 


The  publiq  are  being  not  too  well  served  by  the  special 
correspondents  at  Washington  of  our  newspapers.  For 
one  thing,  there  has  been  in  their  messages  the  constant 
evidence  of  what  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  manu- 
factured glorification,”  to  quote  Lord  Carson  s phrase, 
of  Mr.  Secretary  Hughes,  the  Americans,  and  America 
generally.  For  another,  the  language  used  in  these 
dispatches  with  respect  to  the  British,  the  French,  the 
Japanese  and  other  non-Americans  who  have  views  that 
do  not  happen  to  coincide  with  those  of  Mr.  Hughes  has 
been  extremely  curious — not  only  hortatory  but  even 
minatory  in  its  tone,  as  if,  forsooth,  to  differ  from  him 
were  a crime.  There  is  also  much  strange  employment 
of  the  word  “permitted”— this  Power  or  that  Power  is 
“ permitted  ” to  do  something  or  other.  Permitted  by 
whom?  In  a free  Conference  the  individual  Powers 
participating  can  be  bound,  surely,  by  their  individual 
consent  alone.  Is  it  that  these  correspondents  really 
desire  it  to  be  believed  that  the  British  Empire  waits  on 
the  permission  of  America?  Things  are  bad  no  doubt, 
but  not  so  bad  as  all  that.  Another  unsatisfactory 
feature  of  these  messages  is  that  while  we  are  told  on 
one  day  quite  positively  that  such  and  such  results  have 
been  obtained,  we  are  informed  on  the  next  that  after  a 
something  occurred  which  prevented  these  results  from 
being  obtained.  We  wonder  if  anyone  knows  what  has 
gone  or'  is  going  on  at  Washington,  or  merely  what  is 
said  to  be  said  about  it. 


It  seems  that  the  Americans  themselves,  who  presum- 
ably ought  to  know,  do  not  know.  The  first  article  of 
the  so-called  Four  Power  Pact  declared  that  the  Pact 
related  to  the  insular  possessions  and  the  insular 
dominions  in  the  Pacific  of  the  Four  Powers.  President 
Harding  now  states  that  the  pact  does  not  apply  to  the 
Japanese  main  islands,  but  Mr.  Hughes  distinctly  said  a 
few  days  before  that  it  did  ! China  remains  the  crux  of 
the  Washington  Conference— to  its  great  inconvenience. 
First  we  are  told  that  the  acute  question  of  Shantung, 
which  at  bottom  is  a railway  question,  has,  been  solved 
by  an  agreement  between  the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese 
Delegates  that  China  shall  buy  out  Japan  s claims  on 
the  railway.  Next  we  hear  that  the  negotiations  have 
reached  a deadlock,  because  Japan  insists  on  retaining 
the  management  of  the  railway.  So  it  goes  on. 

Meanwhile  there  has  been  in  Peking  what  in  any 
country  other  than  China  would  be  a serious  ministerial 
crisis.  Chin  Yun-peng,  who  had  been  Premier  for  some 
time,  resigned  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Wu  Yen,  formerly  the  Forngn  ^ 
ter.  There  were  other  changes  in  the  Cabinet.  Bu 
such  changes  in  the  present  state  of  China  mean  o y 
that  Chanf,  the  super-Tuchun  of  Manchuria,  who  pulls 

most  of  the  strings,  thinks  he  will  fed  -^Tould  like 
with  the  new  men  than  with  the  old.  We  should  like 
to  know  what  he  thinks  of  the  Washington  Conference. 
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Since  his  flight  into  Holland  the  ex-Kaiser  has  become 
so  shrunken  a figure  on  the  world’s  stage  that  we 
imagine  there  are  not  many  people  who  still  desire,  far 
less  expect,  to  see  him  put  on  his  trial  and  made  an 
example  for  his  guilt  in  connection  with  the  war.  A 
lengthy  letter  of  his,  addressed  to  Hindenburg  in  April 
last,  but  made  public  only  a few  days  ago,  shows  that 
a trial,  however,  had  been  much  in  his  mind,  and  indi- 
cates his  line  of  defence.  He  would  have  denied  the 
Allies’  jurisdiction,  because  as  a king  and  emperor  his 
doings  or  misdoings  were  solely  affairs  between  him 
and  God.  But  it  jnust  be  admitted  he  stands  on  firmer 
ground  when  he  goes  on  to  state  that  he  would  have 
also  denied  their  jurisdiction,  because  they  would  have 
been  at  once  his  prosecutors,  his  judges,  and  the  jury  as 
well;  that  is,  they  would  have  been  a non-judicial 
tribunal.  We  note  that  German  comment  on  the  letter 
expresses  the  view  that  its  publication  at  this  juncture 
is  inopportune  as  likely  to  prejudice  the  prospect  of  a 
better  settlement  of  the  Reparations  question.  We  can 
assure  them  that  nothing  William  Hohenzollern  can  do 
or  say  can  in  any  way  affect  the  future  relations  of 
England  and  Germany. 


A Bill  is  before  the  Italian  Chamber  which  seeks  to 
render  compulsory  the  publication  of  the  sources  of 
revenue  of,  the  subsidies  paid  to,  and  the  amounts 
received  for  advertisements  by  newspapers.  Strangely 
enough,  the  projected  measure  is  nursed  by  the 
Socialists.,  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  suggested  that  its 
object  is  to  disclose  the  Bolshevik  origin  of  funds. 
Rather  should  we  imagine,  in  the  circumstances,  that 
the  motive  was  to  disclose  secret  Governmental  sources 
of  aid  to  the  Press.  Little  though  it  may  be  known, 
this  particular  abuse  is  existent  in  our  own  administra- 
tion. Press  agents  are  employed  by  certain  of  our 
departments  who  figure  on  the  returns  of  staff,  and  on 
the  estimates,  as  ordinary  Civil  Servants.  But  whilst 
the  aim  of  this  Italian  measure  may  be  good,  we  fail  to 
see  how  any  such  proposal  could  work  in  practice. 
What  has  to  be  discovered  is  not  the  immediate,  but  the 
ultimate  source  of  supply.  This  is  easily  concealed  and 
accounts  for  the  failure  of  all  attempts  in  this  country 
to  obtain  by  legislative  process  the  names  of  the  con- 
tributors to  Party  funds.  Any  endeavour  to  obtain  by 
statute  disclosures  of  this  character  is  quite  hopeless, 
and  is  calculated  to  encourage  evasion  of  the  law. 


It  is  a great  misfortune  that  a prejudice  should  be 
created  against  any  criticism  of  Government  expendi- 
ture on  education  that  may  be  made  by  the  Geddes 
Committee.  The  fact  that  the  Government  grants 
threaten  to  be  four  times  more  expensive  than  they 
were  in  1914  is  not  necessarily  a sign  that  education  is 
four  times  more  efficient.  The  system  under  which 
State  grants  are  paid  has  been  radically  altered  during 
the  war  and  it  is  all  to  the  good  that  the  nation  should 
be  satisfied  that  it  is  getting  value  for  its  money,  or, 
what  is  more  relevant  at  the  present  moment,  that  it  is 
paying  money  for  value.  If,  as  may  well  be  the  case, 
the  Committee  attack  the  present  scale  of  State  expen- 
diture on  education,  the  remedy  which  the  advocates  of 
education  should  demand  is  not  the  rejection  of  their 
report  but  a fuller  investigation  of  its  recommendations. 
As  the  medisevalists  were  aware,  there  are  methods  of 
providing  a good  education — and  they  provided  the  best 
— without  setting  up  this  fetish  of  the  State  as  the  only 
alternative  to  individual  ingenuity.  The  whole  trend 
of  modern  legislation  has  been  directly  adverse  to  and 
destructive  of  voluntary  communities  of  men  and 
women,  who  have  done  in  the  past,  and  we  hope  may 
yet  do  again,  more  than  is  dreamt  of  in  the  philosophy 
of  any  politician. 


The  Minister  of  Health  is  requiring  a return  to  be 
made  of  what  it  would  cost  Local  Authorities  to  provide 
one  free  meal  a day,  except  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
— when,  apparently,  spiritual  food  alone  should  suffice — 


to  expectant  and  nursing  mothers.  This  is  a first  step 
towards  mothers’  pensions.  The  vice  of  these  measures 
is  not  that  the  objects  are  not  good,  but  that  by 
employing  the  machinery  of  State  grants  you  spend 
half-a-crown  in  order  to  place  sixpennyworth  of  benefit 
where  it  is  wanted.  And  further, — and  more  important 
— if  the  State  is  to  find  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
cost — which  is  the  general  principle  on  which  Sir  Alfred 
Mond’s  Department  acts — there  is  no  surer  method  of 
killing,  not  only  individual  self-reliance,  but  corporate 
sympathy.  The  impersonal  State  is  a very  poor  sub- 
stitute for  the  locality  or  the  voluntary  society. 


It  is  with  satisfaction  that  we  observe  that  an 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  Ministry  of  Pensions  has 
been  appointed.  While  we  would  be  loath  to  counten- 
ance the  setting  up  of  any  body  which  should  infringe 
the  duty  of  the  Minister  to  recommend  his  own  policy 
to  the  cabinet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  anything 
which  makes  for  a knowledge  of  administration  among 
Members  of  Parliament,  particularly  in  the  present 
House  of  Commons,  is  to  the  good.  We  believe  we  are 
right  in  saying  that  there  are  only  two  Government 
Departments  at  present  which  have  Advisory  Com- 
mittees, and  these  are  good  alternatives  to  the  setting 
up  of  standing  Departmental  Committees  which  was 
recommended  at  the  beginning  of  this  present  Parlia- 
ment. The  Committees  consist  of  a nicely  balanced 
proportion  of  officials  of  the  Ministry,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  Members  of  Parliament  on  the  other.  The  use- 
fulness of  the  latter  is  two-fold.  They  can  interpret  the 
Department  to  the  House  and  the  House  to  the  Depart- 
ment. — 

At  the  Gieves’  Gallery,  22,  Old  Bond  Street,  is  an 
exhibition  of  models  in  wood  for  badges  of  His 
Majesty’s  ships  to  be  executed  in  metal.  The  intention 
was  to  substitute  something  “ artistic  ” for  untutored 
fancy.  Actually,  the  unofficial  examples  shown  are 
much  jollier.  The  ideas  of  the  official  series  are  often 
ingenious,  the  carving  skilful  enough,  the  designs  of 
varying  merit;  but  the  whole  is  ruined  by  the  brutal 
cutting-in  upon  the  field  (circle,  diamond,  etc.),  of  the 
ship’s  name  in  bad  lettering  upon  a horrible  granulated 
ground.  As  in  the  case  of  stamps  and  coins,  war 
badges  and  memorials,  it  has  not  occurred  to  the  official 
intelligence  that  if  an  inscription  is  to  play  a part  it 
should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  design.  This  kind  of 
thing  is  a sad  drop  from  the  brave  old  art  of  the  figure- 
head and  carvings  of  poop  and  prow  which  bred  a 
race  of  sculptors  in  France  and  England;  in  the  tiny 
plot  which  survives  for  the  symbolic  carving  elementary 
blunders  should  be  barred. 


Carol-singing  is  usually  regarded  as  a debased  art, 
and  something  of  a nuisance;  but  how  many  people,  we 
wonder,  really  listen  to  what  is  being  sung  at  their 
doors  on  Christmas  Eve?  In  London  there  is  probably 
not  much  to  be  heard  but  mangled  verses  of  ‘ Good 
King  Wenceslas,’  and  the  like,  but  in  the  country  there 
are  still  deeply  interesting  things  sung,  especially  in 
districts  where  there  are  gypsies.  Often  the  worst 
singers — vocally — sing  the  best  carols,  and  it  is  always 
Worth  while  to  have  a sheet  of  paper  and  a pencil  handy, 
and,  should  one  hear  words  which  sound  unfamiliar, 
get  the  singers  to  repeat  them,  so  that  one  may  write 
them  down,  with  (if  possible)  the  air.  Only  forty 
miles  from'  London  we  have  heard  the  strange  gypsy 
carol  of  ‘ King  Pharaoh,’  which  contains  legends 
handed  down  orally  from  the  times  of  the  apocryphal 
gospels  of  Nicodemus  and  Pseudo-Matthew— so  near, 
and  so  unsuspected,  does  antiquity  lie  around  us.  ‘ The 
Carnal  and  the  Crane,’  ‘ The  Cherry  Tree,’  and  that 
charming  and  widely  spread  folk-carol,  ‘ The  Moon 
Shine  Bright,’  may  all  be  heard  to-day  by  those  that 
have  ears;  and  there  is,  moreover,  always  the  chance 
of  picking  up  from  some  wailing  and  untuneful  tinker- 
child  a traditional  carol,  beautiful  or  curious,  or  both, 
as  yet  unrecorded  by  scholars. 
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A REAL  ENTENTE 

TOWARDS  the  evening  of  the  third  day  of  this 
week’s  conversations  between  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
and  M.  Briand,  it  became  clear  that  a startling 
change  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  proceedings. 
Something  genuine  was  on  foot.  Wbat  had  happened 
was  that,  after  two  days  of  figure-skating  round  com- 
paratively unimportant  matters,  the  question  of  France  s 
claim  to  an  unallowable  standard  of  naval  strength,  put 
forward  at  the  Washington  Conference,  had  arisen, 
and  our  Government  had  put  its  foot  down.  It  has 
done  so  before,  and  lately,  in  regard  to  another  matter; 
but  this  time — the  issue  being  such  as  it  is — there  is 
ground  for  the  belief  that  the  foot  put  down  will  remain 
down. 

If  it  does  so,  the  country  will  be  prepared  to  over- 
look a great  deal  that,  in  its  awakened  state  as  regards 
our  relationship  with  France,  it  would  otherwise 
observe  with  impatience.  But  how  unaccountable, 
not  to  say  irritating,  are  the  methods  of  this  way  of 
conducting  international  affairs  ! It  would  be  only  too 
easy  to  burlesque  the  accounts  given  to-  the  public, 
early  this  week,  of  what  had  passed  between  the  British 
and  French  Prime  Ministers.  From-  the  moment  of  M. 
Briand’ s arrival  on  Sunday  evening  last,  the  lesser  orbs 
in  the  entourage  of  both  gentlemen  began  quiring  to 
the  young-eyed  cherubim!  who-  are  described  as  Diplo- 
matic Correspondents,  and  who-  duly  handed  on  the- 
soothing  music  in  that  strange  dialect  which  is  peculiar 
to  themselves.  We  were  told,  for  instance,  that  “ the 
chief  value  of  the  conversations  will  probably  be  found 
to  reside  less,  perhaps,  in  a purely  tentative  and  condi- 
tional agreement  o-n  specific  issues,  whether  technical 
or  general,  than  in  the  favourable  atmosphere  which, 
there  is  reason  to  hope  and  believe,  will  be  created 
thereby  for  a strengthening  of  the  Anglo-French 
Entente.”  Veiled,  or  one  might  say  swathed,  in  similar 
language,  appeared  later  a tenuous  body  of  semi-official 
information  as  to  the  gratifying  progress  made  towards 
complete  agreement- — that  dear  old  friend — upon  the 
questions  of  finance  outstanding  at  the  moment,  includ- 
ing the  steps  to-  be  taken  on  Germany’s  recent  declara- 
tion of  insolvency.  The  truth  dimly  but  infallibly  to-  be 
discerned  was  that  a deal  of  some  kind  was  being  done 
between  two  Governments  having  each  its  minor  matters 
of  complaint  against  the  other.  But  as-  regarded  the 
things  that  really  mattered,  it  seemed  pretty  clear  that 
veiy  little  had  been  so-  much  as  mentioned.  Everybody 
on  both  sides  had  been  “ agreeably  impressed”  by 
this,  and  “ greatly  pleased  ” by  that.  The  spirit  of 
“ harmony  ” had  been  as  free  from-  interruption  as  at 
a meeting  of  the  Glorious  Apollos. 

All  this,  following  at  so  brief  an  interval  upon  the 
outbreak  of  unwonted  candour  which  had  preceded  it, 
a few  weeks  before,  rang  more  than  usually  flat  and 
false.  The  British  Government  a month  ago  was 
putting  up  a front  of  resolute  determination  to  arrive 
at  a plain  understanding  with  France  about  her  prac- 
tice of  taking  isolated  diplomatic1  action  to  the 
detriment  o-f  the  interests,  and  the  flouting  of  the 
susceptibilities,  of  her  partners  in  the  Entente.  Lord 
Curzon  had  spoken  out  with  quite  unequalled  frankness, 
more  particularly  in  regard  to-  the  arrangement  of  a 
>eparate  peace  with  Turkey  by  the  French  emissary  at 
Angora.  The  Diplomatic  Correspondents  had  chimed 
in  with  one  voice.  There  was  going  to.be  no  more 
nonsense.  The  Angora  Treaty  must  be  disavowed,  or 
there  must  be  henceforth  an  end  to  all  pretence  of  co- 
operating with  France,  or  considering  any.  interest 
other  than  our  own,  in  the  East;  and  it  was  hinted  that 
the  inevitable  reaction  of  that  state  of  things  over  the 
whole  field  of  Entente  policy  would  very  rapidly  declare 
itself.  In  the  unlikely  event  of  any  meeting  between 
the  Prime  Ministers  taking  place  while  the  Angora  pact 
remained  unrepudiated,  it  could  only  be  on  the  condi- 
tion that  a completely  frank  and  root-reaching  discus- 
sion of  the  policy  of  the  Entente,  and  the  obligations 


lying  upon  its  members,  should  take  place.  As  for  the 
French  proposal  that  the  Angora  question  should  be  j 
remitted  to-  conference  between  the  three  Foreign  Min- 
isters of  the  Entente,  it  was  scouted  here. 

What  actually  happened,  as  the  sequel  to-  all  this,  was 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  M.  Briand  this  week  put 
their  heads  together  precisely  as  before,  with  the  whole 
strength  of  the  semi-official  chorus  crooning  the  same 
sedative  melodies  as  we  had  grown  accustomed  to  hear 
and  to  disregard.  As  for  Angora,  there  was,  and  is, 
no  reason  to-  suppose  that  the  matter  was-  discussed  at 
all  between  the  two  principals.  There  was,  as  one  of 
the  Diplomatic  Correspondents  quaintly  put  it,  “ no 
desire  on  the  French  side  to  give  undue  prominence  to 
the  operations  of  M.  Franklin-Bouillon  ”;  and  the  re- 
mark was  reported  from  the  same  quarter  that  “ all  the 
little  unpleasantnesses  that  needed  saying  had  already 
been  said  in  the  Notes  exchanged.”  M.  Briand  paid  a 
visit  to  Lora  Curzon;  and  it  was  given  out  as  being  a 
matter  of  course  that  “ the  meeting  between  the  three 
Entente  Foreign  Ministers  on  Near  East  problems  will 
be  held  about  mid-January,”  assuming  that  the  ex- 
pected “ complete  agreement  ” upon  German  repara- 
tions and  cognate  questions-  should  be  attained  in  these 
conversations. 

The  effect  of  all  this  could  only  be  to-  make  us  look 
lamentably  foolish.  The  Angora  pact  was  a test-ques- 
tion. Our  own  public  action  made-  it  so-.  It  was  in 
the  power  of  M.  Briand  to  put  this  matter  right  by  a 
gesture.  It  appears,  however,  that  we  have  consented 
quietly  to  back  out  of  the  position  We  took  up  with  so 
much  ostentation;  probably  for  the  sake  of  getting  out 
of  M.  Briand  something  which  now  appears  to  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  more  important  than  “ having  it  out  ” 
on  the  subject  of  Angora.  If  the  naval  question  had 
not  suddenly  arisen  to  dominate  all  else,  we  should  have 
said  that  we  regretted  this  deeply.  It  must  have  had 
precisely  that  deplorable  result  which  has  been  seen  so 
often  before,  but  which  this  time,  it  was  firmly  declared, 
would  not  happen.  It  would  have  deepened  the  French 
conviction  that  England  could  be  depended  upon  to  put 
up,  in  the  end,  with  anything  done  by  France  behind 
her  back  and  against  her  wish,  because  England,  in 
addition  to  being  always  ready  to-  strike  a bargain, 
-really  regarded  the  maintenance  of  the  Entente  as  all- 
important.  Our  own  view  is  not  inspired  in  the  smallest 
degree  by  any  desire  for  a quarrelsome  interlude  be- 
tween the  two  Powers,  It  simply  rests  upon  the 
conviction  that  nothing  will  ever  go  right  with  the 
Entente  until  the  partners  have  come  to  a frank  under- 
standing with  one  another,  and  established  that  there 
does  exist  a real  community  of  interest  between 
them  sufficient  to  form  the  foundation  of  such  a special 
relationship. 

Common  action,  no  doubt,  has  been  agreed  upon  in 
regard  to  the  German  profession  of  inability  to  meet 
the  obligations  maturing  in  January  and  February.  The 
terms  of  the  arrangement  are  not  disclosed  as  yet,  but 
we  have  not  very  much  doubt  as  to  its  general  char- 
acter. Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  a new  dominating 
purpose.  He  wants — and  we  wish  him-  all  success — 
to  bring  about  an  international  conference,  with  Ger- 
many and  Russia  included,  for  the  full  examination  of 
the  world’s  miserable  economic  state,  and  for  the  devis- 
ing of  agreed  means  for  its  rescue  therefrom.  In  ex- 
change for  even  a hesitant  and  guarded  acquiescence 
by  France  in  this  proposal,  he  has  been  ready  to  make 
an  advance  towards  the  French  position  as  regards 
Germany’s  threatened  default,  and  to  agree  to  the 
insistence  upon  larger  measures  of  control  by  the 
Entente  of  the  public  finance  and  fiscal  policy  of  Ger- 
many. This  would  be  no  bad  thing  in  itself,  provided 
the  interference  were  not  carried  to  a point  at  which 
German  popular  resentment  at  new  and  crushing 
burdens  on  the  working  class  grew  strong  enough  to 
throw  the  game  into  the  hands  of  Ludendorff  and  his 
party.  It  may  have  been  accompanied  by  other  con- 
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cessions  to  the  French  point  of  view  on  imperative 
questions  of  pounds,  shilling's  and  pence;  though  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  M.  Briand’s  attention  has  been 
affably  drawn  to  the  fact  that  Great  Britain,  taxed  to 
the  bone,  with  her  vital  trades  still  stagnant,  and  with 
a hundred  men  unemployed  for  every  one  unemployed 
in  France,  is  not  in  a position  to  give  money  away  with 
both  hands. 

But  right  across  all  this  has  cut  the  question  of  naval 
armament.  It  is  a question  upon  which  the  will  of  the 
people  of  this  country  has  never  faltered,  and  never 
been  misled,  in  the  past.  Governments  have  been 
known  to  betray  their  trust  in  this  regard.  But  that, 
most  fortunately,  is  not  among  the  dangers  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  what  amounts  to  a disagreement  with 
France  over  the  question  of  the  submarine. 


HOME  RULE  FOR  ENGLAND 

IT  would  be  foolish  to  point  out  to  Ireland  that  self- 
government  is  not  an  end  but  a means.  And  if 
there  be  no  end  in  view  it  is  not  even  a means,  as 
the.  Circassians,  Kirghizes,  Lesghiens,  Mingrelians, 
Buryats,  and  the  other  disciples  of  democracy,  who 
went  to  Versailles  to'  purchase  “ self-determination  ” 
as  if  it  had  been  an  article  of  the  toilet  to  be  carried  back 
in  a portmanteau,  have  certainly  learned  by  this  time. 
The  trouble  with  the  Irish  is  that  they  have  no  political 
history.  They  have  only  memories.  It  is  therefore 
not  to  be  expected  that  their  representatives  should 
show  any  quality  of  statesmanship.  A political  tradi- 
tion is  an  important  element  which  makes  for  stability. 
In  the  case  of  Ireland  it  is  absent.  And  so  the  disputa- 
tions of  the  Dail  do  not  surprise  us.  When  that 
assembly  has  recovered  from  the  delirium,  of  its  discus- 
sion, when  the  dullness  of  its  declamation  has  become 
silent  once  again,  it  will  be  found  that  the  latest 
adherents  to  democratic  Government  are  not  less  or 
more  enlightened  than  their  exemplars.  We  have  as 
yet  observed  no*  sign  that  any  Irish  member  of  the  Dail 
has  asked  himself  the  question  : What  are  we  going  to 
do  with  self-government  when  we  get  it?  On  the 
answer  to  that  question  depends  not  only  the  happiness 
or  misery  of  Ireland,  but  the  happiness  or  misery  of 
the  world.  Poland  and  Hungary  did  not  ask  them- 
selves that  question  and  the  result  has  been  disastrous. 
We  have  not  yet  got  over  it.  If  the  Irish  people  do 
not  demand  more  from  their  representatives  than  the 
kind  of  verbal  quibble  that  is  going  on  in  Dublin  at 
this  moment,  it  is  time  that  some  English  statesman 
insisted  on  an  explanation  of  what  the  Irish  intend  to 
do  with  Home  Rule  now  that  they  have  virtually  got  it. 

So  general  is  the  political  atrophy  of  thought  that  we 
haA^e  reached  a state  of  affairs  in  which  political  en- 
thusiasts for  one  form  of  government  or  another  really 
imagine  that  they  can  plunge  the  whole  world  in  blood 
and  tears  for  the  sake  of  getting  that  government, 
when  they  have  formulated  no  idea  whatever  of  what 
the  end  of  government  really  is.  The  sooner  it  is 
realised  that  the  slogans  for  which  half  the  peoples  of 
the  world  are  now  engaged  in  fighting  are  only  slogans 
the  nearer  we  shall  be  to  settling  down  again.  There 
are  large  bodies  of  Socialists  creating  discord  in 
Europe  in  order  to  obtain  “ communal  control  of  all  the 
means  of  production  and  distribution.’'  Ask  any  of 
them  what  he  intends  to  do  with  the  means  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution  when  they  have  been  com- 
munalized  and  he  will  confess  that  he  has  never  thought 
of  the  question  in  that  light.  In  every  channel  of 
national  and  international  life  we  are  suffering  from 
this  refusal  to  think.  It  is  quite  intolerable.  For 
days  the  Dail  has  been  debating,  and  through  the  thick 
fog  of  verbiage,  it  is  impossible  to  discern  one  clear 
idea  of  what  the  real  aim  and  object  of  Irish  statesmen 
are.  They  are  deluding  the  Irish  people  as  successfully 
as  they  have  deluded  themselves.  The  Irish  people 
have  been  taught  to  believe  that  there  is  some  sort  of 
magic  in  a vote  for  the  Irish  Parliament,  that  when 
once  they  have  acquired  the  right  to  record  such  a 


vote  the  Millennium  will  have  arrived.  It  is  about 
time  that  they  learned  and  that  their  statesmen 
appreciated  that  some  duty  devolves  upon  them  to 
formulate  a conception  of  what  the  Government  is 
going  to  do. 

Ireland,  presumably,  has  some  contribution  or  other 
to  make  to  the  nations.  If  it  be  a question  of  music, 
of  literature,  or  of  art,  that  contribution  can  more  suc- 
cessfully be  made  by  an  “ oppressed  ” people  than  by 
any  other.  The  music  of  the  Poles,  the  art  of  the  races 
of  the  disrupted  Austrian  Empire,  and  the  fine  gifts  of 
the  Jewish  people  to  civilization — these  things  are  born 
of  sorrow  and  of  tears.  Emancipation  is  not  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  they  thrive.  In  that  atmosphere  the 
Paderewskis  become  Presidents  of  Republics  and  the 
Kreislers  Ministers  to  Washington.  No,  Ireland  must 
stand  or  fall  by  different  tests.  She  must  now  stand 
or  fall  by  political  tests. 

Throughout  the  world  there  is  a groping  for  new 
forms  of  Government.  There  is  hardly  a country 
which  is  not  experimenting  with  some  new  variant  of 
“ democracy.”  To  start  with  a clean  slate  is  a 
privilege  that  has  been  accorded  to  no  other  great 
people.  Ireland  can  begin  again.  She  can  adapt  the 
experience  of  mankind  to  her  needs.  She  can  profit 
by  the  mistakes  of  others.  She  can  take  all  that  is  best 
and  leave  all  that  is  worst  in  the  constitutions  and 
politics  of  the  world.  Was  ever  such  an  opportunity 
offered  to  a people  before?  There  is  no  indication  as 
yet  that  this  opportunity  will  be  seized.  There  is 
merely  a wrangling  and  a disputing  about  words. 

Superficially  it  would  appear  that  the  wedge  is  no 
longer  driven  between  Ireland  and  England,  but  into 
Sinn  Fein.  With  a tiresome  monotony  speaker  after 
speaker  has  risen  in  the  Dail,  the  one  on  the  side  of 
ratification,  the  other  against  it.  It  would  appear, 
indeed,  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  once  more  succeeded 
in  dividing  his  enemies.  But  this  is  not  so.  There  is 
no  real  division  between  the  Sinn  Feiners.  What  they 
are  disputing  about,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  not  what 
they  want.  They  are  unanimous  about  that.  It  would 
therefore  be  quite  unwise  to  attach  any  undue  import- 
ance to  their  differences.  What  they  are  disputing 
about  is  how  to  get  the  impossible.  The  Irish  have  this 
strange  peculiarity.  They  can  wax  passionate  about 
tactics.  The  love  of  disputation  is  so  deeply  ingrained 
that  the  whole  dispute  in  the  Dail  is  about  whom  they 
shall  dispute  with  in  future.  It  clearly  emerges  from 
the  discussion  that  there  is  a large  body  of  people  in 
Southern  Ireland  who  would  prefer  to  go  on  disputing 
with  England  than  to  have  the  prospect  of  perennially 
disputing  with  one  another.  This  is  the  whole  issue. 
And  as  the  debate  draws  itself  out  we  become  more 
confirmed  in  our  conclusion  that  the  sooner  Ireland  can 
be  withdrawn  from  the  sphere  of  British  politics,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  politics  in  this  country.  For  over  a 
century  Ireland  has  determined  our  domestic  politics  and 
dictated  the  whole  orientation  of  our  parties.  Thus,  it 
is  not  so  much  a question  of  England  withdrawing  from 
Ireland  as  of  Ireland  withdrawing  from  England.  The 
more  the  Dail  disputes  the  more  unanimous  English 
parties  become.  In  the  midst  of  this  discussion,  in 
which  the  head  of  England  is  belaboured,  we  see  stars, 
and  there  is  written  in  an  astral  alphabet  a truth  that 
has  never  been  known  before : England  has  never 
governed  Ireland,  but  Ireland  has  governed  England. 
At  last,  when  events  work  themselves  out 
to  a logical  conclusion,  when  Scotland  and  Wales 
follow  in  the  path  of  Sinn  Fein,  we  may  console  our- 
selves— for  we  shall  need  consolation — with  the  thought 
that  at  last  there  will  be  Home  Rule  for.  England. 


Owing  to  arrangements  for  the  Christmas  holiday 
there  will  be  no  Financial  Supplement  issued  with  next 
week’s  Saturday  Review.  The  following  week  it  wiU 
appear  as  usual. 
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‘WHERE  IS  HE  THAT  IS  BORN  KING?’ 

A CHRISTMAS  PLAY 
By  D.  S.  MacColl 

“ And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days  that  there  went  out  a decree that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed  . . . . and  Joseph 

also  went  up  to  be  taxed  with  Mary  his  espoused  wife,  being  great  with  child  ....  and  she  brought  forth  her  first-born 
Son,  and  wrapped  Him  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  laid  Him  in  a manger,  because  there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn. 


Scene  and  Persons 

[ Christmas  Eve:  In  the  Choir  of  Cologne  Cathedral, 
over  against  the  Shrine  of  the  Three  Kings,  a 
Mother  and  Child.  She  wears  a fine  hut  tattered 
robe,  sown  with  outlandish  design.  Behind  them, 
a Machine  and  a Reporter;  beside  them  a Night 
Watchman.  Without,  snow  is  falling.  Before 
the  open  Western  door  paces,  a British  Sentry .] 

The  Night-Watchman 
I was  Joseph,  whom  you  know, 

Sold  in  Egypt  long  ago; 

Steward  strict  of  Potiphar, 

Corn-controller,  Zemindar, 

Husbander  of  Pharaoh’s  streams, 

And  decipherer  of  his  dreams. 

Shepherd-brothers  found  me  there, 

Bearing  gold,  frankincense,  myrrh  : 

Them  I harboured,  and  with  them 
Bore  our  pledge  R>  Bethlehem1. 

Back  to  Egypt  was  I sped, 

Warder  of  the  Mother-Maid, 

When  the  Kings  had  brought  to-  her 
Gold  and  frankincense  and  myrrh, 

And  to  Rama  the  laments 
Over  slaughtered  Innocents. 

Thence  the  backward  way  I trod, 

Meek  step-father  to  a God, 

Till  the  passion  of  His  death 
Carpenter  in  Nazareth. 

Still  I hoard  the  seedling  corn, 

Still  I tend  the  newly-born, 

Guarding  uncorrupted  sight, 

Critic,  watcher  in  the  night, 

Tutor  to  the  travailing  Earth, 

House-dog  at  the  gates  of  birth, 

Till  He,  to  his  Kingdom  come, 

From  a palace  or  a slum, 

Rich  in  all  they’ve  robbed  us  of, 

Heir-at-law  or  heir-at-love, 

Find  me,  faithful  at  my  post, 

Servant  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

[Certain  stokers  of  that  country,  who  had  been  tending 
(with  difficulty)  their  fires  by  night,  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  rumours  in  the  evening  papers  of  a 
moratorium,  of  Peace  and  Goodwill  towards  men, 
and  of  a miraculous  New  Birth.  They  have  joined 
various  night  wanderers,  and  pass  with  them  up 
and  down  before  the  Church . ] 

The  Wanderers 

Mother,  O Mother,  is  the  Child  born? 

The  Watchman 

No  Angel  hailed  her; 

No  Saint  saluted; 

No  shepherd  watches. 

Dark  are  the  temples; 

Bolted  the  houses; 

Heaven  is  silent; 

Wintry  that  kingdom. 

The  W an derers 

Beasts  of  the  field,  is  the  Child  bom? 

The  Watchman 
No  beast  of  the  field 
Is  near  the  cradle; 

Far  lie  the  pastures; 


The  woods  are  fallen; 

Their  prophets  flown; 

Dumb  are  the  tribes 
In  all  that  kingdom. 

The  Reporter 

(Sotto  Voce  : he  has  been  winding  up  the  Machine) 
Here  is  something  up-to-date, 

Helping  to  invigilate. 

The  Machine 
I,  the  OX  in  other  days, 

Served  in  unobtrusive  ways; 

Ploughed  and  harrowed;  watered,  fed, 

Loaded,  goaded,  garlanded; 

In  the  shrines  a Saint’s  device, 

Or  a god’s  blood-sacrifice. 

All  the  Labourers  of  man 
Slow,  unlettered,  were  my  clan, 

Over  them  the  plagues  of  thought 
Passed  like  wind,  and  troubled  not, 

City,  dynasty  and  creed 
Grew  and  withered  as  a weed, 

Fashions  spun  for  the  delight 
Of  some  prince,  my  parasite. 

I am  banished  from  my  place 
By  a new  mechanic  race 
Joint  by  joint  my  frame  has  been 
Frozen  to  a dead  machine; 

Eyeless,  earless,  do  I grind, 

Mutilated  by  a mind; 

Neither  speech  nor  song  I own, 

But  must  talk  by  gramophone. 

Yet  the  people  of  the  Ox 
Are  the  Earth’s  own  orthodox; 

One  day  will  the  fever  drop 
In  the  factory  and  shop; 

Hearts  begin  again  to  beat, 

Engines  yield  to  hands  and  feet, 

And  the  townsman,  pert  and  glib, 

Call  me  to  the  Master’s  crib. 

The  Wanderers 

Star  of  the  night,  is  the  Child  born? 

The  Watchman 
No  star  moveth; 

The  stars  are  counted; 

They  burn  out  duly, 

Fixed  in  their  station. 

Speechless,  the  sea 
Knocks  on  : no  rumour 
Stirs  in  that  kingdom. 

The  Reporter 

(Roused  by  the  word  “ rumour  ”) 

I,  who  was  the  ASS,  designed 
With  a disrespectful  mind, 

Savoured,  with  my  thistle-truss, 

All  that  is  incongruous, 

From;  the  burden  and  the  whack 
To  the  Cross  upon  my  back; 

But  my  penchant  for  the  odd, 

Pierced  through  common  things  to  God; 

To  His  Angel  standing  where 
Balaam  saw  the  empty  air. 

Therefore  upon  me  was  laid 
The  dear  carriage  of  the  Maid 
And  ’twas  I,  mid  shouts  and  psalms, 

Stepped  sedately  on  the  Palms. 
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True,  that  I was  apt  to  bray 
In  a disconcerting-  way, 

Not,  believe  me,  by  my  choice, 

Using-  that  excessive  voice, 

Who  was  fain  to  match  my  art 
With  the  laughter  at  my  heart, 

Or  the  rumble  of  the  spheres 
In  my  over-ample  ears. 

Skilfuller,  I furnished  sport, 

Jester  now  to  King-  and  Court, 

Lucian  in  a golden  day, 

Heine,  Voltaire,  Rabelais; 

You  may  call  me,  if  you  please, 

Swift  or  Aristophanes. 

Sore  diminished,  I confess, 

Now  I serve  the  Daily  Press, 

Straining  through  an  anxious  sieve 
What  the  public  may  believe. 

If  I palter,  letting  pass 
What  might  stupefy  an  ass, 

Safe  I keep  and  secret  yet 
Like  a fine  mosquito-net, 

What  is  sleeping  here  by  you, 

The  incredible,  and  true. 

The  Wanderers 

Wise  Men  and  Prudent,  is  the  Child  born  ? 

The  Watchman 
The  wizards  come  not; 

For,  disenchanted, 

They  heap  up  only 
A dismal  treasure, 

No  gift  to  carry 
To  little  children; 

Dull  is  their  kingdom. 

[ Enter  Three  Kings,  uncrowned.  They  are  saluted  by 
the  Sentry.  As  they  speak  in  strange  tongues, 
they  are  accompanied  by  Pieter  Brueghel  as  In- 
terpreter. ] 

The  First  King 

I was  MELCHIOR  : I am  MOSS; 

All  my  pretty  gold  is  dross; 

Is  a fable  overseas 
For  the  new  Atlantides. 

Solid  metal  I transmute 
To  a nimbler  substitute; 

Print  and  paper  do  the  trick 
For  my  quaint  arithmetic  : 

Value  was  for  simpler  times; 

Now  Valuta,  dives  and  climbs, 

And  the  darling’s  giddy  range 
Crowns  me  King  of  the  Exchange. 

Ask  no  gift  of  me  : my  toys 
Are  unsuitable  for  boys. 

The  Second  King 

Where  the  tale  of  men  began 
I,  a King  Arabian, 

Lay  between  the  stars  and  spice 
Breathing  airs  of  Paradise  : 

Now,  of  fragrant  balms  and  gum, 

There  remains  petroleum, 

And  the  desert  myrrh  I’ve  found 
Runs  in  pipe-lines  underground. 

So  the  Oil-King,  JASPAR,  stands 
Beggar-like,  with  empty  hands. 

The  Third  King 

I am  BALTASAR  the  BLACK, 

King  of  mine  and  railway-track, 

Cotton,  rubber,  iron  piled, 

Nothing  for  a little  child; 

For  my  stocks  have  soared  so  high 
That  the  rich  can  hardly  buy, 

And  the  fumes  of  coal  and  coke 
Would  be  sorry  incense-smoke. 

Look  not  to  our  kind  of  king 
For  a Christmas  offering. 


[Enter,  hurriedly,  a Fourth  Magnate,  who  brushes  the 
Sentry  and  Interpreter  aside,  and  announces  him- 
self. On  his  approach  the  Three  Kings  kneel 
about  him .] 

The  Fourth  Magnate 

I am  a Candidate  for 

The  Presidency  of 

The  Only  Free  States 

I will  bring  you  acquainted  with 

My  Tesserakaidecalogue  or 

Prohibition  platform. 

(1)  Thou  shalt  not 
Eat  or 

Drink 

Except  by  medical  prescription 

(2)  Thou  shalt  not.  . . 

The  Reporter 
What  kind  of  verse  is  this? 

The  Magnate  ( proudly ) 

It  is  Free  Verse;  one  of  the  few  things  not  yet  sub- 
ject to  prohibition. 

The  Reporter 

But  it  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  this  kind  of  com- 
position 

'ToiavTa  yap  oo§€7roT6  AotAou/xer  ev  t of?  TeXeiot?, 
but  as  the  Apostle  says,  in  a Mystery.  But  perhaps  you 
have  brought  a gift  for  the  Child  ? 

The  Magnate 

Sure  ! Though  babies  are  not  permitted  by  our  plat 
form,  except  under  special  license,  I will  confess  to  a 
personal  weakness  for  them,  if  our  friend  here  (the 
Reporter  sleeps)  will  not  let  it  go  any  farther.  (He 
produces  a bottle  of  sterilised  milk;  beams;  and  hastily 
departs,  escorted  by  the  Three  Kings  in  eager  con- 
ference.) 


Pieter  Brueghel 

(Gazing  after  them  for  a\  moment,  open-mouthed). 

Crazy  beyond  Arabesque, 

Out-grotesquing  my  grotesque  ! 

Once  again  there  is  a Gap 
In  the  master-painters’  map. 

Paragon  of  yester-year, 

Brueghel,  you  are  voted  dear, 

Ranked  with  unsurprising  things, 

Superseded,  like  the  Kings. 

The  Wanderers 

Herod  the  King,  is  the  King  born? 

The  Watchman 


Herod  the  King, 

He  watcheth  still; 

His  scouts,  his  spies, 

A sleepless  legion 
Of  black  misgivings, 
Picket  all  doors 
In  his  coward  kingdom. 


The  Child  stirs  and  cries.  The  Mother  who  has  paid 
scant  attention  to  the  speeches,  rocks  and  hushes 
him,  and  drops  absently  into  an  old  Weih- 
nachtslied.  1 


Sleep,  my  little  one, 

Sleep  my  pretty  one, 

Sings  thy  mother,  the  maiden  white  : 

Sleep  my  fairest  one, 

Sleep  my  dearest  one, 

Sings  thy  father  through  the  night. 

Sing  it,  O sing  to  the  little  One  laid 

In  the  manger,  to  Jesus,  the  honey-sweet  Babe, 

Sing,  O sing  it,  you  angels  all, 

With  a thousand  soft  voices  of  children  small. 
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Close  thine  eyelids, 

Fold  thy  fingers, 

For  the  wind  blows  sharp  and  chill; 

Sleep,  the  Ox  and 
Ass  shall  keep  thee, 

They  shall  keep  thee  warm'  and  still. 

Sing  it,  O sing,  etc. 

Sleep,  my  pleasure, 

Sleep,  my  treasure, 

Sleep,  O sleep,  my  heart’s  delight; 

Hush,  my  fairest  one, 

Hush,  my  dearest  one, 

Sleep,  and  shut  thine  eyelids  tight. 

Sing  it,  O sing,  etc. 

[ The  Child  sleeps,  and  she  looks  round  apprehensively, 
fearing  to  be  reproved  for  telling  fairy  tales  to  an 
infant.  But  the  Reporter  still  affects  to  be  sleeping. 
Meantime  the  Night-Wanderers  have  found  their 
way  into  the  Church,  and  are  kneeling  aibout  the 
shrine.  ] 

The  Wanderers 

Mother,  O Mother,  thy  Child  is  born  ! 

The  Watchman 

Thou  knowest  well; 

Thy  pains  have  told  thee; 

Forth  from  the  secret 
Abode  of  the  Spirit 
Dread  Joy  was  His  herald. 

Guard  Him,  new  hope 
Of  the  wasted  kingdoms. 

[As  dawn  breaks,  from  high  up  in  the  trifor'ium,  Voices 
chant  in  chorus ] 

A Hymn 

In  the  night-time  of  the  nations, 

At  the  neap-time  of  the  tide, 

Mourner  among  generations, 

Lo' ! the  Bride. 

Sown  upon  the  field  of  slaughter, 

Did  some  human  seed  divine 
Take  thy  womb,  O royal  daughter, 

For  a shrine. 

Now,  from  out  the  Ivory  portals, 

Rise,  O Star  upon  the  sea; 

Mortal  ransomer  of  mortals, 

Set  us  free  ! 

[ Distant  bugles  sound  Reveille,  and  a clamour  of 
Christmas  bells  begins .] 


MAIDS,  YOUR  TOAST  ! 

By  James  Agate 

TRAVELLING  last  summer  fromi  Shrewsbury  to 
London,  I whiled  away  the  journey  in  contem- 
plation of  a country  maid.  Obviously  of  the 
domestic  class,  “ strong,  not  afraid  of  work,”  she  had 
the  “ .Shropshire  look  ” so-  highly  commended  in 
registry  offices.  Heedless  of  stretched  vistas  of  servi- 
tude, “ nine  in  family,  two  kept,  one  evening  a week, 
no  followers,”  the  poor  lamb  pastured  her  soul  on  pre- 
sent romance.  In  her  hand  of  raw  pink  she  clutched, 
and  with  her  faithful  eyes  devoured,  a novelette  : 

‘ Manuel  or  the  Bull-fighter  of  Madrid.’  I did  not 
think  on  her  again  until  the  performance  of  ‘ Blood  and 
Sand,’  at  the  New  Theatre.  And  then  I saw  my  little 
maid,  distinctly,  in  the  front  row  of  the  Upper  Circle. 
She  held  some  soldier’s  hand,  but  I felt  that  her  mind 
was  not  upon  prosaic  him,  but  upon  wonderful  Mr. 
Matheson  Lang  and  fabulous  Miss  Lillah  McCarthy. 
Not  yet,  I saw  in  her1  startled  countenance  after  the 
storm  of  upbraiding  and  recrimination,  not  yet  had  it 
been  her  lot  to  dust  chairs  and  tables  magnificent  as 
those  at  the  feet  of  which,  cast  down  by  her  regenerate 
lovet,  lay  prone  a “ vampire  ” in  the  flesh.  One  felt  that 


this  scene  embodied  the  waking  ecstasies  of  half  the 
areas  of  London,  and  one  vowed,  for  a sennight,  to 
ring  upon  no  bell. 

Whenever  I think  of  the  power  of  transmutation  pos- 
sessed by  simple  hearts  I ami  filled  with  envy.  It  is 
good  to  be  able  to  gild  preposterous  things,  to  turn  the 
pretentious  to  glamour.  For  me  romance  is  a native 
bird,  easily  flushed  in  home  stubble,  less  easily  in 
foreign  furrows.  I am  never  farther  from  its  spirit 
than  when  I listen  to  these  exotic  plays  in  which  the 
romantic  is  treated  as  something  extrinsic,  foreign  to 
everyday  knowledge.  I found  Mr.  Lang’s  matador  an 
unusual  but  not  a romantic  figure.  He  was  a joy  to 
the  eye,  and  the  actor  reproduced  with  infinite  skill  the 
flamboyances  of  the  rasta.  But  I was  no  more  in  his 
skin  than  in  that  of  Cetewayo  or  Umslopogaas.  He 
was  romantic  only  in  the  sense  that  the  anthropophagi 
are  romantic.  I learned  nothing  of  his  mind  and 
desired  to'  learn  nothing.  Now  I happen  to  have 
known,  intimately,  a retired  bull-fighter.  He  was,  at 
the  time  of  our  acquaintance,  a checker  on  a hay-press 
in  the  South  of  France.  He  was  extraordinarily  unlike 
Mr.  Matheson  Lang.  Slight  in  figure,  and  wistful, 
almost  dejected,  in  mind,  you  would  have  said  a drug- 
gist unable  to  meet  his  liabilities.  Yet,  with  his  past 
glories  and  present  miseries,  he  seemed  to  me  ex- 
quisitely romantic.  I knew  the  heart  of  him,  yet  he  re- 
mained inscrutable.  Romance  is  entirely  a matter  of 
mental  outlook.  The  outlook  of  this  play’s  bull-fighter 
is  that  of  one  of  his  bulls.  The  outlook  of  his 
enchantress  is  that  of  a creature  of  the  films.  Three 
hours  of  the  two'  are  less  romantic  than  five  minutes  of 
Kipps  and  his  Anne  Pornick.  I do  not  know  exactly 
what  words  I expect  to  hear  when  a Dona  Sol  sets 
about  inveigling  an  El  Gallardo.  But  remembering 
my  Spaniards  of  the  hay-press  I want  to  hear,  at  least 
from  the  man  of  peasant  origin,  common  Spanish 
speech  interpreted  and  made  real.  I want  tang  and 
bite  which  I can  translate  into  actuality.  What  I 
heard  was  the  commonplaces  of  Hyde  Park  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  “ Am  I nice?  ” asked  the  lady,  arch  as 
any  nurse-maid.  ‘‘You  are  very  tempting,”  replied 
the  bull-fighter.  The  tones  were  the  soul-stirring 
ones  of  Mr.  Lang,  but  the  sentiment  was  that  of  the 
guardsman’s  ‘‘Not  ’arf ! ” “Get  away  closer!” 
came  the  giggling  rebuke.  This,  I admit,  is  pure 
nurse-maid.  Miss  McCarthy  did  not  giggle:  Her 

“ Go  away;  sit  over  there  ! ” was  uttered  with  the 
utmost  stateliness.  Miss  McCarthy  was,  in  point  of 
fact,  too  stately.  She  poured  out  a drink  for  her 
“ superb  animal  ” with  all  the  unction  of  an  officiating 
priestess.  Aware  that  foreign  houris  gesticulate,  she 
gesticulated  handsomely,  but  the  gestures  did  not 
spring-  from  her  words.  Loveliness  this  actress  pos- 
sesses, but  in  this  part  it  was  the  loveliness  of  the  shell 
left  by  the  tide.  She  expressed  beauty  without  mean- 
ing, recalled  the  blameless  partner  of  Mr.  Wilson 
Barrett’s  woolly  raptures.  You  remember  how  Marcus 
and  Mercia,  with  the  lions  roaring  up-stage,  kept  a 
steadfast  face  to  their  admirers.  Even  if  the  beasts 
had  got  loose,  you  felt  that  the  actors  would  have  main- 
tained their  front.  So  when  the  matador  Intent  on 
murder  came  crashing  through  the  window'  behind 
her,  did  Dona  Sol  firmly  resist  any  impulse  to  look 
round.  Perhaps  the  grande  amoureuse  of  Spain  is  un- 
real; perhaps  Mr.  Ibanez  has  not  created  a real  figure; 
perhaps  Mr.  Tom  Cushing  is  not  a very  skilful  adapter. 
T can  only  contrast  Miss  McCarthy’s  performance  with 
that  of  R^jane  in  a similar  role  in  Abel  Hermant’s 
‘ Trains  de  Luxe.’  There  were  vice  and  passion  un- 
bridled; in  the  voice  of  the  great  actress  the  neigh 
and  whimper  of  the  horse,  in  her  nostrils  luxury,  in  her 
gait  riot.  Miss  McCarthy,  though  extravagant  in 
manner,  betrayed  no  real  passion  or  appetite,  laid  bare 
not  any  soul,  but  only  her  back.  I ami  getting  tired  of 
these  implications  of  the  costumier,  and  can  never  be- 
hold these  undraped  expanses  without  recalling 
Villiers  de  1’ Isle- Adam’s  condemnation  of  the  night- 
L sky  as  a waste  of  advertising  space.  When  Mr.  Lang 
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emerged  from  his  scene  of  passion  his  coat  was  white 
as  a miller’s.  But  my  housemaid  is  a faithful  little 
soul;  she  did  not  even  titter.  Perhaps  the  utmost  of 
her  reflection  was  that  master’s  clothes  would  need  an 
extra  good  brush  in  the  morning.  I urge  Miss 
McCarthy  to  put  more  clothes  on  Doha  Sol’s  back  and 
give  her  something  better  than  a film-mentality. 
R6jane’s  dresses  fastened  at  the  throat;  her  genius  laid 
her  smallest  impulse  bare. 

The  plot  of  the  play  is  really  very  quaint.  El  Gallardo 
is  so  unnerved  bv  his  intrigue  that  when  next  he 
appears  in  the  arena  he  breaks  his  leg.  This  mended, 
he  threatens  his  faithless  paramour  with  a revolver, 
reads  her  a sermon  on  which  our  own  Bishop  Welldon 
could  not  improve,  and  finally  lays  her  flat  both  in  spirit 
and  in  body.  A tower  of  morality,  he  rushes  off  to 
fight  another  bull.  But  virtue  turns  out  to  be  a frail 
prop,  since  he  breaks  his  leg  again.  Perhaps  this  does 
not  matter  very  much,  his  wife  having  exacted,  in  true 
wifeliness,  the  sacrifice  of  his  career  as  the  price  of  her 
forgiveness.  How,  I wonder,  would  it  be  if  play- 
wrights were  to  clear  their  minds  of  cant  and  realise 
that  it  is  stupid  to'  turn  a story  of  a matador  and  his 
light-o’-love  into  a morality  for  the  servants’  hall? 
How  if  they  were  to  realise  that  to  a popular  hero  of 
the  standing  of  a professional  boxer  or  footballer,  a 
doxy  more  or  less  is  of  no  great  moment?  ‘ Carmen,’ 
I would  point  out  to  them:,  is  not  concerned  with 
morality  until  the  last  few  bars.  Nor  is  morality  in 
any  way  concerned  with  the  present  play.  There  is 
probably  a Spanish  version  of  the  French  philosophy  : 
“ Tu  me  plais.  Je  te  plais.  Aimons-nous  ! ” I have 
little  doubt  that  an  El  Gallardo  would,  in  real  life,  have 
stabbed  the  woman,  which  would  have  made  a stirring 
melodrama.  What,  knowing  something  of  Spaniards, 
I say  with  confidence,  is  that  he  would  not  have  lectured 
her.  If  our  playwrights  must  wind  up  their  plays  with 
a moral,  let  them  at  least  leave  Spain  and  the  bull-ring 
out  of  it.  Do  our  bowling-greens  lack  champions?  I 
will  wager,  however,  that  there  are  enough  serving- 
maids  in  London  to  fill  the  New  Theatre  for  a year. 
And  since  I heard  one  person,  whom'  I judged  to  have 
the  mind  but  not  the  status  of  a housemaid,  declare  the 
play  to  be  the  “ sweetest  ever,”  I do  not  doubt  that  it 
will  draw  adherents  from  above-stairs. 


THE  MUSICAL  OUTSIDER 
By  E.  A.  Baughan 

MOST  critics  of  middle  age  can  remember  the  day 
when  no  one  was  supposed  to  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate music  unless  he  were  an  expert.  The  old- 
fashioned  professor  jealously  guarded  the  gateway  into 
the  magical  realm  of  music.  Knowledge  of  form  and 
of  harmony  were  considered  necessary  before  their 
effect  could  be  appreciated  by  the  ear.  Melody  could 
be  understood,  of  course,  by  the  outsider,  and  it  was 
symptomatic  of  the  professional  view  of  music  of  those 
days  that  harmony  and  melody  were  written  about  as 
quite  separate  factors  in  the  entity  of  music.  Wagner, 
having  been  criticised  by  the  professors,  washed  his 
hands  of  them — the  class  musicians — and  frankly 
appealed  to  the  public.  In  England  this  restricted 
view  of  the  possible  appreciation  of  music  was  given  its 
death  blow  by  the  Promenade  Concerts  at  the  Queen’s 
Hall  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  ago.  Musical 
outsiders,  men  who  possibly  could  neither  read  nor  play 
music,  suddenly  discovered  that  the  great  masterpieces 
of  the  art  were  not  esoteric,  but  had  a message  for 
those  not  within  the  inner  circle  of  the  cult  of  music. 
And  soon  it  was  possible  to  see  a large  audience  listen- 
ing enraptured  to  a Beethoven  symphony.  No  writer 
on  music  has  endeavoured  to  understand  the  point  of 
view  of  these  musical  outsiders,  or  to  consider  how 
their  gradual  musical  education  must  differ  from  an 
ordinary  musical  education.  They  are  really  in  the 
position  of  children  who  understand  their  own  language 
without  being  able  to  read  or  write  it.  To  push  this 


analogy  a little  farther  they  are  like  the  people  who 
can  appreciate  the  blank  verse  of  Shakespeare  without 
possessing  the  faintest  idea  of  the  rhythm  and  metre  of 
blank  verse.  That  ignorance  is  practically  universal, 
and  if  you  were  to  ask  a dozen  admirers  of  Shake- 
speare’s plays  to  define  and  explain  the  caesura  in 
blank  verse  you  would  not  find  ten  of  them  able  to  give 
an  intelligent  answer.  Yet  it  will  not  be  seriously 
affirmed  that  ignorance  of  that  technical  point  weakens 
the  power  of  appreciating  the  beauty  of  the  verse  or 
its  plasticity  as  a dramatic  medium  of  expression. 
Technical  knowledge  opens  the  gates  of  a new  world 
in  the  appreciation  of  any  of  the  arts,  but  it  is  an  inner, 
and,  to  some  extent,  an  academic  world.  Only  those 
who  are  creators  or  critics  need  enter  it,  and  they  must 
be  careful  not  to  sojourn  within  it  too  long. 

There  must  be  education,  of  course,  even  for  the 
musical  outsider;  or,  rather,  it  should  be  called  de- 
velopment of  his  musical  sense  on  subjective  lines. 
That  is,  naturally,  very  different  from  the  technical 
education  of  the  musician  whose  knowledge  must  be 
trained  on  objective  lines.  The  outsider  might  easily 
begin  with  Strauss  and  work  back  to  Mozart.  Or  he 
might  start  with  Bach  as  the  language  he  has  first 
learned.  The  results  would  be  curious  from  the  ex- 
pert’s point  of  view.  No  one  had  thought  it  worth 
while  to  give  an  account  of  what  such  an  outsider  must 
think  of  music,  until  Mr.  J.  D.  M.  Rorke  sat  down  to 
write  his  fascinating  ‘ A Musical  Pilgrim’s  Progress.’* 
This  well-written  little  book  is,  indeed,  a valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  the  appreciation  of  music. 
It  is  the  sincere,  musical  biography  of  the  development 
of  musical  taste  in  a man  who  came  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  art  without  technical  knowledge  or  training. 
Evidently  he  was  a public-school  boy  in  the  days  when 
music  was  viewed  with  contemptuous  tolerance.  He 
did  not  come  under  any  musical  influences  when  he  was 
growing  up,  and  his  parents  went  on  the  theory  that 
no  child  should  be  made  to  learn  music  who  did  not 
early  show  a taste  for  it.  In  these  days  children  at 
preparatory  schools,  at  any  rate,  are  taught  music  as 
part  of  the  curriculum,  although  it  is  an  “ extra,”  of 
course.  Mr.  Rorke ’s  musical  taste  first  gave  signs  of 
existing  by  an  appreciation  of  Chopin’s  Funeral  March. 
Mendelssohn’s  ‘ Songs  without  Words,’  played  by  a 
younger  sister  at  home,  also  helped.  In  his  university 
days  he  found  himself  with  a pianist  and  a violinist 
for  his  most  intimate  friends.  They  introduced  him  to 
a new  world.  An  arrangement  of  Chopin’s  E flat  noc- 
turne was  epoch-making.  He  bought  a violin,  took 
lessons,  and,  he  tells  us,  was  playing  nocturnes  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks.  That  seems  a trifle  startling,  but 
we  must  take  the  author’s  word  for  it.  Henceforth 
Chopin  was  the  only  composer  for  him.  Later  on  he 
bought  a piano-player  and  through  it  he  made  acquaint- 
ance with  the  whole  of  Chopin’s  music.  He  admits 
that  if  he  had  been  wise  he  would  have  tackled  the 
piano,  late  as  it  was,  but  I doubt  if  that  would  have 
given  him  the  freedom  of  music. 

Wagner  came  next  in  the  development  of  this  out- 
sider, and  he  very  pertinently  remarks  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  orchestral  music  to  the  piano  enables  an  un- 
skilled amateur  to  grasp  and  weigh  the  actual  sub- 
stance of  it.  From  Wagner  to  Debussy  was  a natural 
step  in  the  biography  of  a concert-goer.  Here  is  a 
good  definition  of  the  effect  of  Debussy  after  a course 
of  Wagner  : 

Taking  Debussy  very  seriously,  he  stands  for  a sort  of  vision 
which  sees  so  far  into  the  infinite  significances  that  the  concrete 
drama  of  life  is  diminished  to  a tiny  play  of  puppets  rather  than 
magnified  into  melodrama. 

Strauss  was  reached  by  a short  interlude  with  Tchai- 
kovsky, until  one  day  our  author  heard  the  slow  move- 
ment of  Beethoven’s  Sonata,  Opus  106.  From  that 
day  Beethoven  became  his  god.  Most  of  us  have  had 
Mr.  Rorke’s  experience  in  coming  to  Beethoven  in  the 
end,  but  it  has  generally  been  a return  after  Wagner, 
Debussy,  Strauss,  and  the  more  modern  composers. 

^Oxford  University  Press.  4s.  6d.  net. 
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The  strange  aspect  of  this  musical  biography  is  that 
the  subject  of  it  did  not  begin  with  Bach,  Mozart  and 
Beethoven,  but  with  Chopin,  Tchaikovsky  and  Wag- 
ner. He  learned  his  musical  language  just  as  we  learn 
to  speak  and  read,  from  the  examples  of  literature 
nearest  to  us  and  in  common  currency,  and  so  went 
backwards  in  the  development  of  the  art,  just  as  if  we 
assimilated  Tennyson,  Swinburne  and  Kipling  and  then 
discovered  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare.  From  the  musi- 
cal point  of  view  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  inver- 
sion. Those  of  us  who  came  to  Wagner  and  so  to  the 
moderns  through  Bach,  Mozart  and  Beethoven  had  to 
go-  through  a period  when  the  more  modern  music 
eclipsed  the  appeal  of  the  antique.  We  imagined  that 
the  appeal  as  well  as  the  technique  of  music  was  pro- 
gressive, and  I remember  with  shame  a period  of  my 
musical  development  when  Wagner  had  quite  ousted 
Beethoven  and  Mozart.  But  I came  back  to  them  with 
new  discovery  and  new  delight.  It  may  be  that  is  the 
best  way  of  appreciating  music.  Perhaps  we  should 
learn  the  language  of  our  day  first  of  all  and  then 
discover  the  antique  composers  for  ourselves,  as  part 
of  our  musical  education,  and  not  as  its  basis.  In  that 
sequence  the  appreciation  of  the  antique  in  music  is 
certain  to  be  more  real  than  it  is  from  an  ordinary 
education. 


IN  THE  WILDERNESS 
VI. 

Downing  Street,  Saturday,  December  24 th. 

A UNIQUE  and  supremely  interesting  precedent 
is  about  to-  be  created.  For  the  first  time  in  our 
modern  political  history  a Prime  Minister  will 
have  to  appeal  to  the  country  to  be  returned  to  power 
on  issues  which,  whatever  else  they  may  be,  will  not 
be  political.  By  the  time  the  General  Election  takes 
place  the  Prime  Minister  will  have  cleared  away  all 
those  questions  which  have  hitherto  divided  political 
parties.  As  a prelude  to  the  election  he  will  be  driven 
to  formulate  a purely  personal  policy  of  his  own.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  if  he  holds  out  a prospect  of  a 
social  millennium  to  be  achieved  by  legislation  as  soon 
as  the  present  financial  depression  be  relieved,  we  shall 
continue  to  live  in  periodically  recurring  crises  of 
economics  and  the  lessons  of  the  past  few  years  will 
have  been  thrown  away.  It  is  therefore  fervently  to  be 
hoped  that  the  comprehensive  programme  of  State 
activity  which  was  directly  responsible  for  our  recent 
economic  experience  is:  not  to  be  simply  postponed,  in 
order  to  be  brought  forward  again  at  some  future  date, 
and  in  the  meantime  dangled  out  as  a bait  to  draw 
votes. 

Social  Reform  is  an  attempt  to-  find  the  conscience 
of  the  community  in  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayer.  And 
the  present  time  is  one  in  which  we  may  quite  appro- 
priately ask  whether  the  State  has  any  business  in 
social  matters  at  all.  Our'  political  life  has  been  built 
on  a series-  of  false  assumptions,  and  perhaps 
the  most  dangerous  of  those  assumptions  is  that 
the  State  exists  merely  for  the  purpose  of  doing  what- 
ever the  individual  does  not  find  it  convenient  to  do. 
In  formulating  this  conception  and  in  assuming  that  the 
State  is  the  only  alternative  to  the  individual,  both 
political  parties  have  contrived  to-  kill  the  life  of  the 
community.  The  life  of  the  community,  it  is  true, 
consists  of  various  forms  of  collective  action.  But 
collective  action  in  industry,  for  instance,  is  not  neces- 
sarily best  expressed  through  the  political  medium-  of 
the  State,  and  it  is  a false  analogy  to  assume  that  it 
always  is.  Because  the  community,  in  its  political 
capacity,  has  to  act  through  one  machine  in  dealing 
with  foreigners,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  same 
machine  must  necessarily  be  used  in  dealing  with  the 
economic  requirements  of  its  own  citizens.  The 
machine  may  be  altogether  inappropriate  to  the  subject 
matter. 


Now  there  survive  in  the  community  several  machines 
of  corporate  activity  which  the  State  is  gradually  ren- 
dering unworkable  by  assuming  their  functions.  To 
take  an  example,  a corporate  body  with  a corporate 
sense  still  exists  in  the  municipality.  But  Social 
Reform,  as  understood  and  as  worked  by  political 
parties,  is  killing  this  existing  alternative  to  the  State 
by  overloading  it  with  grants  in  aid,  and  relieving  it 
of  that  responsibility  in  which  alone  its  healthiness  can 
thrive.  What  the  political  party  which  opposes 
State  action  everywhere  will  have  to  do  is  to  make  up 
its  mind  what  are  the  alternative  groups  within  the 
community  that  will  have  to  be  fostered.  It  will  not 
be  sufficient  merely  to  resurrect  the  doctrine  of  laissez 
jaire.  The  particular  alternative  groups  must  in  every 
case  be  appropriate  to  the  subject  with  which  they 
deal.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a municipality 
should  rightfully  deal  with  every  subject  from  education 
to  water  supply.  And  every  organization,  whether  a 
mill,  a joint  stock  company,  or  a unit  which  shall  deal 
with  unemployment  insurance  or  health  insurance,  must 
be  conditioned  by  the  ramifications  of  the  people 
affected  by  its  activities. 

The  argument  for  the  State  being  the  organ  of  col- 
lective action  was  put  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  himself 
when  he  said  that  the  State  has  an  interest  in  securing 
the  health  of  workers  and  preventing  their  deteriora- 
tion. It  may  be  true  that  the  community  has  an 
interest  in  these  vital  subjects,  but  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  the  State  should  do-  them.  When 
Lord  Inchcape  referred  the  other  day  to  the  “ wild- 
cat ” schemes  for  which  the  taxpayer  had  been  made 
responsible,  the  epithet  proceeded  from-  a revulsion 
against  the  notion  that  the  State  must  do-  what- 
ever the  State  would  like  to  see  done.  A new 
party  opposed  to  State  action  is  bound  to  pro- 
ceed from-  the  straitened  economic  conditions  of 
the  time.  The  Anti- Waste  party  was  the  direct 
outcome  of  a groping  in  this  direction.  Its 
drawback  was  that  it  did  not  base  itself  on  any  con- 
sidered political  theory,  but  merely  on  a revolt  against 
intolerable  fiscal  burdens.  No  party  in  this  country 
can  thrive  without  a tradition,  and  a political  tradition 
is  a political  theory. 

Now  the  oldest  political  theory  in  this  country  is  one 
which  contracts  the  State  within  a purely  political 
sphere,  leaving  the  provision  of  other  communal  re- 
quirements to  natural  organisms  which  have  grown  up 
in  order  to  provide  them.  Dictatorial  measures  intro- 
duced in  alarmingly  increasing  numbers  are  the  most 
obvious  of  modern  tendencies.  Few  people  will  be 
found  to  dispute  that  whatever  else  they  may  do  they 
infringe  the  liberties  of  the  individual  in  two  main 
directions.  On  the  one  hand  they  control  his  actions 
in  a sense  in  which  those  actions  were  not  previously 
controlled ; and  on  the  other  they  oblige  him  to  perform 
duties  which  he  was  not  previously  obliged  to  perform. 
The  effect  of  these  measures,  both  on  the  taxes  and  the 
rates,  has  been  considerable.  Therefore  they  make  this 
additional  invasion  upon  individual  liberty,  that  they 
deprive  the  citizen  of  money  which  previously  he  was 
allowed  to  spend  in  any  direction  he  desired,  whether 
on  his  own  pleasures,  on  the  care  of  his  health,  on  the 
provision  o-f  education  for1  his ’children,  or  in  the  accu- 
mulation of  savings. 

The  great  contributions  which  England  has  made  to 
politics  are  all  of  a negative  character  and  of  a kind 
precisely  the  reverse  of  such  provisions  as  Social  Reform 
programmes  make  necessary.  These  contributions 
consist  chiefly  in  the  removal  of  the  hindrances  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  religious  beliefs,  of  a free  Press, 
an  equal  justice  or  political  servitude.  The  last  of 
these — the  removal  of  political  servitude — upset  the 
whole  balance  of  political  thought  in  this  country. 
With  the  extension  of  the  parliamentary  and  municipal 
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franchise,  the  sharp  breach  of  principle  which  divided 
the  two  political  parties  was  filled  in,  and  politicians  of 
whatever  complexion  sought  to  keep  their  parties  on 
the  stage  by  buying  off  a growing  body  of  their  super- 
numeraries behind  the  scenes,  promising  them  indus- 
trial reforms  which  have  meant  in  practice  nothing 
more  than  doles.  The  politician  has  purchased  the 
stage  for  his  own  play  at  the  cost  of  a bonus  to  his. 
supernumeraries. 

If  it  can  be  shown,  as  I think  it  can,  that  the  vast 
body  of  the  working  population  of  the  country  has  been 
damnified  rather  than  benefited  by  the  huge  programmes 
of  reform  subscribed  to  by  politicians  of  every  party, 
then  there  is  some  chance  that  a new  political  party 
may  be  able  to  exist  without  bribing  the  electorate,  and 
that  our  old  tradition  may  be  recovered  in  which  the 
State  shall  become  again  what  it  once  was — a political 
entity — and,  withdrawing  its  tentacles  from  the  limbs 
of  the  national  life,  allow  them  once  again  that  freedom 
of  movement  in  which  alone  they  can  flourish. 

The  Man  with  a Lamp 


Correspondence 

M.  BRIAND 

(From  Our  Paris  Correspondent) 

WHILE  I am  writing  M.  Briand  is  on  the 
Channel  and  in  a few  hours  he  will  be  in 
London.  Thoughtful  people  in  two'  nations 
have  their  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  but  how  different  the 
interest  on  either  side  ! English  people  pray  that  this 
one  Frenchman  at  least  may  understand  that  unemploy- 
ment in  England  cannot  cease  unless  Germany  buys 
English  goods,  and  Germany  cannot  do  SO'  unless  her 
financial  situation  is  considerably  improved,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  Germany  must  not  be  pressed  for 
indemnities  at  least  for  a few1  years  to  come.  French 
people  on  the  other  hand  fervently  hope  that  their  re- 
presentative will  make  it  clear  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
to  the  English  public  that  it  is  painfully  perplexing  to 
France  to  see  that  apart  from  the  Times,  the  Daily 
Mail,  the  Morning  Post  and  another  newspaper  or  two, 
the  ruins  made  by  Germany  are  no'  longer  mentioned  in 
the  English  press.  They  wish  M.  Briand  had  a voice  as 
strong  as  the  blast  of  judgment  to  fill  the  air  with  the 
simple  argument  that  if  Germany,  that  is  to'  say,  the 
German  bankers,  or  the  German  mine-owners,  or  the 
German  industrialists  who-  pay  large  dividends  to  their 
stockholders  are  not  made  to  rebuild  the  North  of 
France  and  pay  the  pensions  to'  war  widows;  and 
orphans,  France  will  have  to  do  so,  and  she  cannot  do 
SO'  without  financially  going  the  way  Germany  is  now 
going.  Can  England  view  calmly  that  possibility  ? Or 
will  M.  Briand  succeed,  if  not  in  reviving  the  spirit 
which  once  brought  England  and  France  SO'  near,  at 
all  events  in  persuading  English  opinion  that  Germany 
cannot  be  allowed  to  chuckle  over  the  financial  defeat 
of  her  so-called  victors? 

This  is  what  two  peoples  are  now  thinking  without 
much  bothering  about  the  illustration  they  are  at  the 
same  time  giving  of  the  theory  of  relativity. 

M.  Briand  is  an  eminently,  a typically  persuasive 
person — in  France,  at  all  events.  There  bas  not  been 
in  French  politics  such  a charmer  since  the  days  of 
Gambetta,  and,  as  is  usual  with  people  endowed  with 
that  magnetism,  no  analysis  can  reduce  his  charm,  to 
its  elements.  The  present  writer  remembers  one  of  his 
earliest  successes,  in  the  days  when  he  was  yet  an 
ardent — not  a violent — Socialist.  Two  Labour  men, 

Faberot  and  Allemane,  were  contesting  the  same 
suburban  constituency.  Faberot  had  been  in  posses- 
sion for  four  years  and  had  no.  intention  of  admitting 
the  other  man’s  claims  upon  his  own  shoes.  He  sat 
on  the  platform1  with  immovable  stolidity  and  his  con- 
viction of  his  rights  had  gained  the  whole  meeting  of 
four  or  five  hundred  when  M.  Briand — le  citoyen 


Briand,  as  he  then  was — rose  in  his  not  very  smart 
clothes,  and  stepped  forward  without  moving  his  stoop- 
ing shoulders  or  raising  the  well-formed  head  which 
his  heavy  moustache  always  seems  to  be  weighing 
down.  He  began  with  a pleading  sentence  : “ Citizens, 

I have  the  unlucky  honour  to  have  been  chosen  to  arbi- 
trate this  case  ...”  which  was  interrupted  by  vocifer- 
ous expressions  of  sympathy  with  baberot.  Many 
times  Briand  calmly  tried  to  resume  his  speech  with  the 
same  introduction,  but  he  never  could  go  further  than  : 

II  Citizens,  I have  the  unlucky  honour  ...”  In  time, 
however,  the  lungs  of  the  audience  grew  tired,  and 
Briand  could  finish  his  sentence  and  then  another  and 
yet  another.  The  beautiful  deep  voice  went  round  the 
school-room;  in  which  the  meeting  was  assembled,  fill- 
ing every  ear  with  its  cadence;  the  rough  workmen  who 
listened  to  it  began  to  imagine  that  their  hearts  were 
being  searched  and  that  an  irresistible  appeal  was  being 
made  to  their  reason.  Gradually  they  bent  their  eyes 
on  Faberot  as  if  expecting  him.  to  give  in  to  the  har- 
monious expostulations.  But  old  Faberot  showed  no 
signs  of  giving  in  to  anything.  “ C’est  des  Comments  ! 
C’est  des  Comments  ! ” he  repeated,  furiously  worry- 
ing his  greyish  beard.  And  he  was  quite  right;  had  it 
not  been  for  the  seductive  voice  the  speech  would  have 
been  a quack’s  speech.  But  the  voice  went  on  trans- 
muting words  into'  arguments,  until  a good-humoured 
fellow  at  the  bottom;  of  the  hall  said  : “ Never  mind, 
Faberot,  if  you  will  be  sensible  about  this,  I’ll  let  you 
kiss  my  wife.”  This  was  the  signal  for  poor  Faberot’ s 
discomfiture.  In  a few  minutes  four  hundred  lifted 
arms  notified  to  him  the  popular  sentence. 

All  his  life  M.  Briand  has  known  the  same  success  : 
his  speeches  have  been  called  Comments — cymbals 
Clemenceau  used  to  say  in  L’ Homme  Libre — but  people 
have  generally  done  what  the  Comment  invited  them  to 
do.  M.  Briand  has  been  in  office  seven  times,  and  not 
once  has  he  been  known  to'  leave  it  under  pressure.  He 
goes  out  when  his  rather  indolent  nature  has  had  enough 
of  the  fight,  and  in  time  the  people  who'  have  opposed 
him;  are  sure  to'  come  back  with  flowers  and  music, 
asking  him  to'  start  again  where  he  left  off  a few  years 
or  a few  months  ago. 

Of  course  mere  rhetoric  does  not  produce  such  effects. 
M.  Briand  is  lazy  like  the  second  Pitt.  When  he  is  not 
in  office  he  is  not  often  seen  at  the  Chamber,  and  some 
people  were  rather  shocked  to'  hear  last  month  that  he 
played  cards  all  the  time  on  his  way  to  America  instead 
of  going  over  his  brief.  He  is  not  by  any  means  a 
well-informed  man  and  cares  as  little  for  books  as  King 
Edward  used  to.  He  never  once  in  his  life  recalled  the 
classical  statesmen  : he  has  no  definite  doctrine,  no 
w7ar  cry;  he  is  supposed  to'  be  a sceptic  about  men  and 
things  and  to  believe  that  a few  years  are  enough  to 
change  both  the  stage  and  the  players  if  one  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to'  change  them;  oneself. 

All  this  is  true.  But  it  is  also  true  that  M.  Briand 
can  give  quick  decisions  about  a number  of  subjects; 
that  in  default  of  scholarship  he  has  acquired  immense 
erudition  concerning  the  questions  of  tbe  day  and  the 
men  who*  are  interested  in  them;;  that  he  has  shown, 
sometimes  with  a quiet  obstinacy  not  very  remote  from 
courage,  a tendency  to  be  on  the  side  of  justice  which 
seems  as  good  as  many  philosophies;  above  all  it  is  a 
fact  that  he  has  a capacity  for  seeing  things  as  they 
are  and  for  refusing  to  see  them  as  they  are  not,  which 
resembles,  to  the  extent  of  being  indistinguishable  from 
it,  the  exaltation  of  plain  common  sense  characteristic 
of  born  statesmen. 

His  real  fault  is  that  he  has  been,  is,  and  always  will 
be,  a politician  incapable  of  separating  himself  from 
the  methods  of  politics  and  inevitably  reverting  in  time 
to  party  strategy.  He  has  defended  Malry,  and  in  a 
tone  of  perfect  good  faith  he  has  palliated  the  misdeeds 
of  Caillaux.  As  Barres  once  said  in  one  of  his  unfor- 
gettable picturesque  speeches,  M.  Briand  belongs  to 
the  high  clergy  of  the  republican  chapel  and  his  voice 
can  never  rise  in  condemnation  of  his  brethren.  But 
this  does  not  exactly  interest  the  English  reader.  In 
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the  present  circumstances,  no  French  statesman  could 
be  found  likely  to  discuss  issues  like  those  on  the 
agenda  of  the  London  conference  with  less  prejudice  or 
a greater  capacity  for  seeing-  the  other  man’s  side  of 
the  question.  A few  Frenchmen  are  afraid  of  this  gift 
of  their  representative  and  would  prefer  to  see  their 
interests  in  the  hands  of  a man  like  M.  Poincarb  who 
knows  them  perfectly  and  would  probably  play  in 
London  the  part  admirably  acted  in  Washington  by 
Mr.  Balfour.  But  people  who  know  the  national 
tendency  of  the  French  to  prefer  logic,  that  is  to  say, 
after  all,  the  truth,  and  their  almost  fatalistic  certainty 
that  sacrifices  made  to  truth  finally  result  in  prosperity, 
will  also  be  sure  that  France  may  not  be  ready  for 
suicide,  but  she  is  ready  to  accept  any  reasonable  solu- 
tion of  the  world’s  difficulties. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

CEZANNE 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR, — All  allowances  being  made  for  Mr.  Blaker’s 
disappointment  over  the  two  pictures  in  which  he 
was  interested,  some  correction  may  be  desirable  to  the 
excitement  of  his  letter.  (1)  The  inquiry  as  to  whether 
the  pictures  were  for  sale  and  at  what  price  was  a 
matter  of  common  form,  before  their  merits  came  up 
for  consideration  by  the  Board  : the  experience  of  the 
National  Gallery  in  the  past  has  proved  the  desirability 
of  such  a protection  when  loans  are  offered.  (2)  Quite 
apart  from  merits,  there  is  an  actual  lack  of  space. 
The  foreign  pictures  at  the  Tate  Gallery  are  there  on 
sufferance,  pending  the  building  of  a special  gallery  for 
them ; and,  as  it  is,  part  of  the  permanent  collection 
cannot  be  hung  in  the  small  room  borrowed  from  the 
Turner  section.  (3)  Mr.  Charles  Ricketts,  who  would 
be  an  ornament  to  any  such  body,  is  not  a member  of 
the  Board,  as  Mr.  Blaker  supposes.  (4)  Mr.  Blaker,  in 
taking  up  the  sticks  of  the  nineties  with  which  to  cudgel 
existing  officialdom,  is  curiously  out  of  date.  If  he 
wishes  to  make  a case  against  them,  he  should  charge 
them  with  being  too  all-inclusive  rather  than  too 
restricted  in  their  admission  of  artists,  and  the  Boards 
of  the  National  Galleries  have  been  so  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  vicious  nature  of  committees  that  their 
doubtless  very  faulty  members  devote  themselves  to 
backing  up  the  directors  in  their  policy  and  defending 
them  when  attacked.  Mr.  Aitken  is  so  open  to  merit 
of  all  kinds  that  defence  is  hardly  necessary.  For 
myself,  so  far  from  “ coming  round  ” to  Cezanne,  I 
have  not  altered  my  view1  as  to  the  positive  and  the 
negative  parts  in  him  : I discriminate,  which  it  is  the 
fashion  not  to  do. 

Yours  etc., 

D.  S.  MacColl 


ASTROLOGY 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 
SIR, — I w'as  deeply  interested  by  Mr.  Hamilton 
Minchin’s  letter  in  your  issue  of  the  10th  instant  and 
impressed  by  his  erudition.  In  taking  me  to  task  for 
my  disrespect  towards  astrology,  he  quoted  the  an- 
tiquity of  this  picturesque  error  and  overwhelmed  me 
in  a surge  of  resonant  names.  It  is  true  that  Aristotle 
believed  in  astrology,  but  do  we  accept  the  principle 
of  communism  in  sex  because  of  Plato’s  notorious  re- 
commendation? Mr.  Minchin  himself  knows  six  or 
eight  doctors  who  are  students  of  astrology.  I doubt 
not  that  Mr.  Minchin  knows  sixty  or  eighty  doctors 
who  are  not.  I am  not  as  impressed  as  I should  be  by 
the  fact  that  an  eminent  poet  of  Mr.  Minchin’s  acquaint- 
ance is  an  astrologer.  I console  myself  with  a memory 
of  Chaucer  (your  correspondent  actually  quotes  him  in 
his  own  support)  who,  at  the  high  tide  of  medievalism, 


could  poke  such  exquisite  fun  at  astrology  in  the  ‘ Mil- 
lere’s  Tale’  and  parody  it  so  consummately  in  the 
pompous  divinations  of  Dan  Chantecleer.  Of  course 
he  wrote  a learned  treatise  on  the  ‘ Astrolabe,’  but  that 
was  specially  written  for  his  little  boy,  who  was  doubt- 
less as  bored  with  it  as  I was.  And  surely  Mr.  Minchin 
hasn’t  been  taken  in  by  Swift’s  statement  that  he  had 
no  cause  to  regret  the  time  he  spent  on  the  study  of 
astrology.  Of  course  he  hadn’t.  With  the  Bickerstaff 
pamphlet  it  resulted  in  a joke  which  age  cannot  wither 
nor  custom  stale. 

But  let  me  make  my  position  clear.  Before  the  time 
of  Copernicus  a belief  in  astrology  wTas  as  prevalent  as, 
earlier,  a belief  in  the  divine  right  of  cannibalism,  or, 
later,  in  the  divine  right  of  money.  It  was  simply  not 
questioned,  because  the  folly  of  imagining  that  vast  orbs 
of  fire,  incalculable  distances  away,  juggled  with  the 
silly  destinies  of  infinitesimal  men,  was  not  apparent 
in  a geo-centric  world.  I find  it  impossible  to  conclude 
without  a comment  on  the  amazing  astrological  predic- 
tions quoted  by  Mr.  Minchin.  I think  he  has  forgotten 
to  quote  the  predictions,  which,  as  it  were,  did  not 
“ come  off.”  Does  he  remember  (not  in  propria  per- 
sona, I mean)  the  universal  deluge  foretold  by  Stoffler 
for  the  year  1524  because  of  the  conjunction  during 
that  year  of  three  planets  in  the  aqueous  sign  of  Pisces? 
1524,  I grieve  to  record,  was  a period  of  drought  more 
memorable  than  the  summer  of  1921. 

Yours  &c., 

Louis  Golding 

90,  Thornton  Avenue , bF.4. 


IRELAND 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR, — It  is  with  some  diffidence  that  I rush  into  the 
fray  occasioned  by  your  Irish  correspondence,  for  it 
seems  that  in  the  excitement  of  the  fight  the  slashing 
sword-cuts  of  the  combatants,  glancing  from  an  oppo- 
nent’s helm,  are  often  in  imminent  danger  of  decapi- 
tating an  ally. 

Nevertheless,  I venture  to  suggest  shortly  (and,  I 
fear,  obscurely)  the  main  factors  governing  “Ulster’s” 
attitude  towards  Great  Britain  and  the  rest  of  Ireland. 

The  root  cause  is  the  fear  felt  by  the  less  educated 
classes  of  religious  differentiation  and  persecution  if 
they  were  subject  to  a Parliament  with  a Catholic 
majority.  The  more  educated  and  commercial  men 
fear  the  ruin  of  business  owing  to  faulty  administra- 
tion and  discriminating  taxation  of  industrials  by  a 
predominantly  agricultural  assembly. 

The  effect  of  this  conviction  has  been  an  ardent 
desire  to  maintain  the  Legislative  Union  with  Great 
Britain,  since  in  these  circumstances  the  agricultural 
and  Catholic  interest  of  the  rest  of  Ireland  is  repre- 
sented by  under  a hundred  members  in  a Parliament 
composed  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  persons  among  whom 
the  Protestant  and  industrial  interest  predominates. 
As  a consequent  “ by-product  ” there  has  sprung  up 
within  the  last  hundred  years  an  exotic  sentiment  of 
affection  for  Britain  and  the  Empire  as  such.  This 
feeling  has  been,  however,  always  liable  to  give  place 
to  deeper  emotions  when  the  particular  raison  d’etre  of 
the  Union  has  seemed  to  be  threatened. 

I submit  that  this  reading  will  cover  the  threats  of 
1869  (e.g.,  the  threat  “ to  kick  the  Queen’s  Crown  into 
the  Boyne,”  and  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Grand 
Orange  Lodge  at  the  same  date)  and  the  events  of 
1912-14,  of  which  the  ordinary  English  theory  of 
“ ardent  loyalty  to  the  Crown  ” and  the  Parliamentary 
Nationalist  view  of  mere  anti-Irish  malevolence  are 
incapable  of  giving  a satisfactory  explanation. 

Yours  etc., 

“ A Would-be  Critic  ” 

New  College,  Oxford. 

[This  correspondence  is  closed. — Ed.  5.1?.] 
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THE  IRISH  FLAG 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR, — A propos  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  reply  to  Mr. 
Esmond  Harmsworth  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  Hag, 

I do  not  know  how  far  official  countenance  is  given 
to  the  modifications  of  the  British  red  and  blue  ensigns 
used  by  certain  of  the  Dominions,  in  which  the  field  is 
charged  with  the  Dominion  arms  or  other  device.  But 
in  Canada  such  an  adaptation  is  widely  regarded  as  the 
Canadian  national  flag. 

We  are  also  familiar,  on  occasions  of  public  festivity, 
with  an  Irish  flag  on  exactly  similar  lines,  in  which  the 
field  is  green  and  surcharged  with  a golden  harp,  and 
with  the  Union  Jack  in  the  corner.  It  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  this  is  to  be  the  official  Irish  flag ; otherwise 
the  Union  Jack  itself  may  have  to  be  modified.  It  is 
very  doubtful  if  our  Ulstermen  will  acquiesce  in  the 
retention  of  the  Cross  of  St.  Patrick. 

Yours  etc., 

A Canadian 

[The  Canadian  flag  referred  to  is  the  Canadian  Com 
mercial  flag. — Ed.  S.R.] 


ABNORMALITY  AND  CRIME 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR, — With  sin  as  such  the  Law  Courts  may  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do,  but  are  not  the  interests  of 
morality  and  legislation  one  and  the  same?  The 
physician  who  concerns  himself  with  a specific  disease 
must  primarily  grasp  its  early  stages  and  development ; 
he  cannot  divorce  the  germ  from  the  resultant  fever. 
Similarly  vice  and  crime  are  intricately  mingled,  and 
the  Law  Courts  cannot  shift  the  whole  responsibility 
for  the  former  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  Church.  The 
law  that  penalises  crime,  but  condones  vice,  is  indeed 
the  strength  of  sin.  Nature  will  out,  and  aberration 
is  the  result  of  defiance  of  natural  law,  be  it  over- 
indulgence  or  the  reverse.  Ignorance  is  apt  to  place 
the  cart  before  the  horse  in  this  respect,  and  attribute 
the  folly  to  the  aberration. 

If  one  member  suffers,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it, 
pre-eminently  the  brain.  Unfortunately  the  prudes  and 
the  vicious  produce  identical  results,  and  the  wards  of 
our  hospitals  teem  with  as  many  victims  of  the  one  set 
as  the  other,  and  some  there  are  so  deficient  in  pity 
and  imagination  as  to  grudge  any  class  of  criminal 
even  the  distinction  of  such  classification. 

Y ours  etc. , 

T.  F.  Bishop 

Hillcote,  Newcastle,  Staffs. 


‘ EDUCATIONAL  FIDDLESTICKS  ’ 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 
SIR, — I am  obliged  to  your  contributor,  Mr.  James 
Agate,  for  his  answer  to  my  letter.  I gather  that 
what  we  may  hope  to  obtain  from  the  serious  drama 
is  illumination.  The  trouble  is  that  the  modem  dra- 
matist is  seldom  content  to  be  a mere  source  or  trans- 
mitter of  light ; he  must  always  be  educating  us  in  the 
night-school,  or,  at  least,  in  the  polytechnic,  sense  of 
the  word ; and,  unfortunately,  his  instruction  is  usually 
of  a very  questionable  quality.  As  for  his  method  of 
illumination,  it  generally  takes  the  form  of  a display 
of  verbal  fireworks,  very  edifying  in  its  way,  but  an 
indifferent  substitute  for  the  benignant  beam  of  the 
sacred  lamp. 

Yours  etc., 

Lawrence  Taylor 

Constitutional  Club,  W.  C. 


A COMEDY  OF  ILL-MANNERS 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 
SIR, — To  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  visit  the 
Shaftesbury  Theatre  under  the  impression  that  the 


William  Shakespeare  who  nightly  walks  the  stage  there 
in  any  way  resembles  the  dramatist  who  wrote  ‘ Romeo 
and  Juliet,’  it  may  be  well  to  recall  Emerson’s  descrip- 
tion of  the  Stratford  genius.  He  writes  : 

One  more  trait  belongs  to  the  poet,  I mean  his  cheerfulness 
without  which  no  man  can  be  a poet — for  beauty  is  his  aim. 
Poetry  for  him  has  such  charms  that  a lover  might  forsake 
his  mistress  to  partake  of  them.  And  the  true  bards  have 
been  noted  for  their  firm  and  cheerful  temper.  He  loves  virtue 
not  for  its  obligation  but  for  its  grace.  He  delights  in  the 
world,  in  man,  in  woman,  for  the  lovely  light  that  sparkles 
from  them.  He  is  inconceivably  wise,  others  conceivably,  io 
his  many  attributes  he  adds  that  of  being  the  best  bred  man 
in  England. 

In  the  Church  where  the  poet  is  buried  we  read  on 
the  memorial  tablet  that  : 

The  earth  shrouds  him,  the  nation  mourns  him,  Olympus 
guards  him. 

Alas  ! what  was  Olympus  doing  to  let  Miss  Clemence 
Dane  steal  him  and  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  him 
as  a philanderer,  a ne’er-do-well?  And  London,  that 
once  loved  him,  knows  him  not. 

Yours  etc., 

William  Poel 

Howard's  Lane,  Putney. 


LARK  HAWKING 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Saturday  Review 

SIR, — Many  lovers  of  birds  will  read  with  interest 
Mr.  Agate’s  letter  in  your  issue  of  December  10th. 
Under  the  heading  of  ‘ Falcon^  ’ one  of  our  leading 
weekly  journals  frequently  publishes  articles  written  by 
the  owners  of  trained  hawks  relating  to  the  hunting 
down  of  numbers  of  our  loveliest  songsters  and  giving 
the  numbers  of  the  bag. 

It  is  a matter  of  wonder  that  protests  are  not  more 
frequently  made  against  this  selfish  and  cruel  sport. 
But  it  is  open  to  question  whether  town-dwellers 
possess  a quality  of  reverence  for  nature  not  shared  by 
dwellers  in  the  country,  seeing  that  it  is  in  the  shops 
of  London  and  other  large  towns  that  one  sees  the 
pitiable  sight  of  dead  larks  exposed  for  sale  for  human 
food. 

Yours  etc., 

J.  B.  Watson 

Royal  Automobile  Club. 


SKI-ING 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR, — The  rush  to  the  Continent  for  winter  sport  is 
again  in  full  swing.  For  those  of  your  readers  about 
to  learn  to  ski  may  I be  allowed  to  amplify  somewhat 
the  advice  I gave  in  your  columns  exactly  a year  ago? 
I recommend  : 

(1)  Practising  for  about  half  an  hour  on  the  roads— 
that  is  “ on  the  flat  ’’—with  the  use  of  ski-sticks  as 
support ; 

(2)  Then  trying  short  easy  snow-slopes,  sliding  down 
and  climbing  up  again,  without  the  aid  of  the  ski- 
sticks,  no  matter  how  many  falls  take  place. 

This  may  be  a little  tiresome,  but  is  the  best  method 
to  acquire  reliance  on  one’s  own  legs  and  feet — a reli- 
ance absolutely  essential  for  the  later  enjoyment  of  ski- 
running  and  the  easy  acquisition  of  the  Telemark  and 
Christiania  “ swings.” 

When  I revisited  Switzerland  in  the  winter  of  1913- 
1914  I was  amazed  at  the  prevalence— when  compared 
with  other  parts  of  Europe — of  the  use  of  the  ski-stick 
as  a “ guiding  ” implement.  Except  in  glacier  work 
the  stick  should  be  relegated  to  an  entirely  subordinate 
position. 

Yours  etc., 

“ Tournebroche  ” 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  IBSEN 

Ibsen  and  his  Creation.  By  Janko  Lavrin.  Collins. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

THIS  book  may  be  regarded  as  another  triumph  for 
Ibsen.  To  flounder  among  the  scaffolding  of  a 
great  creation  guided  only  by  the  light  of  some  intim- 
ately personal  Value  has  been  the  lot  of  all  who  have 
attained  to  some  partial  conception  of  Ibsen.  It  is  not 
enough  to1  be  dominated  by  a unity  of  attitude  in  select- 
ing one  fragment  of  experience,  however  spectacular, 
from  the  work  of  a genius  like  Ibsen’s,  a genius  at  once 
so1  intense  and  so  many-sided.  Mr.  Lavrin’ s plea  for  his 
psycho-criticism  of  Ibsen  must  be  recognised  as  no  more 
than  an  impassioned  statement  of  his  own  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  problem  of  Will  in  modern  society.  This 
problem  of  Will  has  a pathological  significance.  The 
newer  psychology  puts  forward  a formula  that  by  its 
clarity  helps  us  to  see  the  structure  of  the  malady.  Mr. 
Lavrin  in  this  closely  reasoned  and  penetrating  essay 
gives  the  subtlest  analysis  of  the  modern  spirit  of  revolt 
it  has  been  our  fortune  to  read.  Reducing  the  stimulus 
to  creation  to  a mere  disguise  for  sterility  he  helps  to 
explain  much  of  the  creative  impotence  of  modern  intel- 
lectual society. 

His  own  solution  of  the  problem  of  life  is  “ a robust 
creative  will  combined  with  an  over-individual  Value  in 
the  name  of  which  one  must  strive.”  Since,  according 
to  Mr.  Lavrin,  Ibsen  had  not  this  ultimate  Value,  this 
essay  is  concerned  chiefly  with  Ibsen’s  expression  of  his 
attitude  towards  Will.  The  three  stages  of  his  belief 
are  represented  in  ‘ Brand,’  ‘ Peer  Gynt,’  and  ‘ Emperor 
and  Galilean.’  In  the  first  the  call  of  Will  over-rides  all 
else  of  pity  or  tenderness;  it  is  the  will  to  power  run 
rampant,  so  that  it  ends  in  failing  ultimately  to  scale 
those  ramparts  beyond  which  even  Will  is  impotent. 
In  ‘ Peer  Gynt  ’ it  is  life  that  takes  the  victory,  the  ego- 
tistical impulse  leading  to  the  final  degradation  of  intel- 
lect in  the  mad  kingdom  of  Self.  ‘ Emperor  and  Gali- 
lean ’ records  the  greatest  struggle  in  Ibsen’s  endeavour 
towards  the  determination  of  his  own  problem. 
Although  not  the  greatest  of  his  creative  works,  it  is  the 
most  significant  for  the  analysis  of  his  development 
Here  Julian,  identified  frequently  with  Ibsen  himself,  is 
engaged  in  the  eternal  struggle  between  Apollo  and 
Christ,  the  struggle  that  kept  alive  the  age  of  the 
Renaissance — shewn  so  majestically  in  the  trilogy  of 
Dmitri  Merejkowski.  Fluctuating  with  each  tremor  of 
the  development  of  Ibsen  amid  the  subtle  influences  of 
the  Rome  in  which  he  conceived  it,  we  see  this  Ibsen- 
Julian  as  the  sentimental  pedant  in  all  the  panoply  of 
Empire,  struggling  between  pedantry  and  creative  faith, 
between  the  Empire  of  Julian  and  the  Messianic  third 
Empire  foretold  by  the  mystic  Maximus,  the  Empire 
“ self-begotten  in  the  man  who  wills.”  The  tragedy  of 
Julian,  and  the  tragedy  of  Ibsen,  culminate  in  the 
discovery  that  even  Will  itself  lies  at  the  behest  of  some 
supernal  power  and  in  its  keeping.  “To  will  is  to  have 
to  will.” 

This  is  the  problem  that  confronted  Ibsen.  Having 
arrived  at  the  grim  realization  of  the  failure  of  creative 
will,  he  is  reduced  to  the  analysis  of  “ the  sickly  con- 
science.” ‘ The  Master-Builder,’  too  little  realized  as 
veritably  the  keystone  of  the  later  work  of  Ibsen,  shows 
the  grim  struggle  between  the  Ego  and  the  dimly-sensed 
supra-mundane  values.  The  psychological  dramas,  the 
social  dramas,  planned  as  they  are  in  schematic  ideas, 
are  the  agonized  death  struggles  of  a theory  of  Will  that 
has  been  found  inadequate  but  cannot  be  relinquished. 
The  fevered  regard  for  Truth  as  a last  refuge  against 
the  failure  of  Will,  manifested  in  ‘ The  Enemy  of  the 
People  ’ and  in  its  antithesis,  ‘ The  Wild  Duck,’  takes  the 
place  of  the  old  struggle,  “Pan  in  Logos  and  Logos  in 
Pan.”  The  “ sickly  conscience  ” winds  its  way  through 
‘ Rosmersholm  ’ and  ‘ The  Master  Builder,’  the  “ harps 
in  the  air  ” sound  their  devious  triumph,  and  the  final 


confession  of  failure  is  implicit  in  the  symbolic  idealism 
of  Rubek  in  ‘ When  We  Dead  Awaken.’  It  is  a despair- 
ing cry  : “ Let  two  of  the  dead — us  two,  for  once  live 
life  to  its  uttermost — before  we  go  down  to  our  graves 
again.” 

It  is  a brave  achievement  to  have  penetrated  to  the 
depths  of  a soul  so  great  in  torment.  With  the  analysis 
of  Ibsen’s  agony  Mr.  Lavrin  has  added  to  his  ‘ Dostoiev- 
sky ’ a second  masterpiece  of  psychological  criticism. 
Mr.  Lavrin  has  evidently  struggled  with  his  ideas  beyond 
the  endeavour  of  most  of  us  in  a placid  world.  We 
make  one  reservation  in  the,  expression  of  our  gratitude 
- — we  would  remind  him  that  literature  is  a study  worthy 
to  be  studied  in  its  own  medium  and  conditions,  so  that 
psychology  might  remain  the  servant  of  criticism  and 
not,  as  here,  the  master. 


THE  CLASSICS  AND  MODERN  SOULS 
Essays  and  Addresses.  By  Gilbert  Murray.  Allen  & 
Unwin.  10s.  6d.  net. 

PROF.  MURRAY  is  at  once  a fine  classical  scholar, 
a world-improver,  and  a writer  of  admirable  Eng- 
lish. We  prefer  him  in  the  first  and  last  aspects. 
Thanks  to  his  freshness,  his  happy  gift  of  illustration, 
and  his  style,  he  is  a master  of  persuasive  prose.  The 
; Religio  Grammatici  ’ which  opens  this  volume  has 
already  been  printed  apart  and  has  brought  the  ideals 
of  scholarship  before  many  Greekless  readers.  ‘ Aristo- 
phanes and  the  War  Party  ’ has  also  appeared  before, 
but  we  are  glad  to  read  again  of  the  trials  of  the 
Athenians  in  the  stress  of  war,  so  strikingly  like  our 
own,  though  we  lack  the  freedom  of  comment  which 
belonged  to  Aristophanes  and  ancient  Athens  in  her 
darkest  hours.  Then  there  were  mordant  satirists 
who  did  not  spare  Cleon  and  the  Peace.  The  paper 
on  the  ‘ Baccha;  ’ is  ingenious  in  its  impression  of  the 
mood  of  Euripides,  but  it  hardly  answers  the  insistent 
question,  How  far  did  the  realist  mean  to1  commend 
or  condemn  that  strange  addition  to  the  Gods  which 
let  the  women  loose  on  the  hills?  We  have  no  doubt 
as  to  Prof.  Murray’s  general  sense  of  drama:  has  he 
not  introduced  Euripides  to  the  music-halls  as  a living 
and  paying  playwright?  ‘ The  Stoic  Philosophy  ’ is 
a large  subject  for  a lecture,  but  the  professor  is  cer- 
tainly stimulating.  “ Living  according  to  nature  ” is 
one  watchword  of  the  creed.  “ O Nature,  what  a 
nuisance  among  men  by  man  ! exclaimed  Euripides. 
Coleridge  said  Nature  was  the  Devil,  and  it  has  been 
a question-begging  term  for  many  a year.  The  stoic 
view  of  nature  is  hard  to  define,  and,  though  the  Greek 
word  means  “ growth,’’  it  seems  a far  cry  from  this 
sense  to  evolution  of  the  Darwinism  or  Bergsonian 
sort.  The  Stoic  and  the  Christian  have  much  in  com- 
mon; but  the  former  had  nothing  like  the  Christian 
belief  in  immortality.  Marcus  Aurelius  did  not  think 
of  rewards  or  punishments  in  an  after-life.  So  the 
suggestion  concerning  Zeno’s  idea  of  “ good  that 
“ he  means  good  in  an  ultimate  Day-of-Judgment 
sense  ” seems  rather  unfortunate. 

The  poignant  phrase  “ a little  soul  carrying  a 
corpse,’’  which,  by  the  by,  is  due  to  Epictetus  and  not 
to  Marcus  Aurelius,  is  examined  and  used  by  Prof. 
Murray  more  than  once.  He  is  much  concerned  about 
the  soul  of  to-day,  and  has  a discourse  on  that  sub- 
ject in  which  his  chosen  saints  are  Messrs.  Gandhi 
and  Stephen  Hobhouse.  He  wants  the  world  and  the 
Government  to  be  very  careful  about  souls.  He  thinks 
that  the  English  shrink  from  the  higher  emotions 
because  they  are  difficult.  We  think  that  they  shrink 
from  publishing  or  proclaiming  them.  Emotion  of  this 
sort  carries  a man  off  his  feet,  and  we  notice  that  Prof 
Murray  now  hesitates  about  including  his  paper  o 
1900  on  ‘ National  Ideals,’  on  account  of  “a  certain 
crudity  and  perhaps  ferocity  of  tone.  Mr.  Birrell 
said  that  Matthew  Arnold  would  have  been  ill  at  ease 
at  a Greek  festival,  and  we  doubt  if  Prof.  Murray 
would  be  quite  happy;  he  would  be  moralising  the 
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spectacle  or  thinking'  of  the  nearest  possible  ap- 
proach to  the  League  of  Nations.  Character- 
istically he  tells  us  that  most  people  in  youth 
read  books  to  solve  some  question  of  the  hour 
or  the  great  riddles  of  existence,  find  that  al- 
most all  the  writers  he  knows  are  secretly  sad  when 
they  are  praised  for  being  amusing  or  entertain- 
ing. They  want  to  be  taken  for  thinkers  or  prophets. 
For  our  part,  we  think  it  well  to  make  people  happy 
as  well  as  good,  and  we  believe  the  young  in  their 
reading  are  more  apt  to  go  “ a-Crusoing,”  as  Steven- 
son put  it,  than  to  go  a-crusading  or  philosophising. 
They  want  adventure  and  beauty;  they  do  not  think 
of  their  latter  end.  They  do  not  care  whether  Keats 
ever  saved  a soul  or  not.  We  fear  that  there  will 
always  be  secret  or  avowed  rebels  against  the  car- 
dinal virtues ; but  at  least  in  these  days  they  do  not 
stone  the  prophets. 


THE  GENTLE  ART  OF  FAKING 
The  Gentle  Art  of  Talking.  R.  Nobili.  Seeley  Service. 

2 1 s.  net. 

THE  title  of  this  interesting  and  ably  written  book 
is,  fitly  perhaps,  a deceptive  one.  The  every-day 
collector  hoping  to*  acquire  from  its  pages  a discerning 
eye  amid  the  perilous  allurements  of  his  pet  hobby  will 
suffer  disappointment  on  that  score.  Much  of  it  is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  imitation  in  which  m>  element 
of  trickery  is  present,  such  as  that  practised  in  respect 
of  Greek  art  by  the  sculptors  and  painters  of  Rome  or 
of  the  Renaissance.  The  “ fakes,”  moreover,  when 
we  do  come  to  them,  are  for  the  most  part  of  an  ambi- 
tious and  exceedingly  expensive  type  that  is  not  as  a 
rule  encouraged  by  the  average  collector1  in  this 
country.  The  book  is  none  the  less  cordially  to  be 
recommended  to  students  of  art,  whether  collectors  or 
no,  with  the  certainty  that  they  will  derive  much  valu- 
able instruction  from  its  perusal. 

The  first  of  the  three  parts  into  which  the  volume  is 
divided  is  concerned  with  the  history  of  collecting 
from  its  earliest  traceable  manifestation,  and  includes 
a very  interesting  survey  of  the  great  collections  of 
antiquity  and  the  Renaissance.  In  this  section  the 
suggestion  of  fraud  is  here  and  there  introduced,  but 
rather,  it  is  felt,  for  formality’s  sake  than  for  any  light 
to  be  thrown  on  the  matter.  The  fact  is  that  evidence 
of  malicious  intent  is  seldom  to  be  had  in  those  remote 
days.  Among  a few  anecdotes  cited  to  the  purpose  is 
the  historic  one  of  Cardinal  San  Giorgio’s  purchase 
(through  an  intermediary  be  it  said)  of  the  Sleeping 
Cupid  of  Michelangelo  as  a work  of  antiquity.  The 
duped  ecclesiastic  is,  however,  justly  reproved  by 
Vasari  not  for  his  error  in  connoisseurship  but  for  “ his 
failure  to  recognise  the  merit  of  the  work,  which  con- 
sists in  perfection,  wherein  the  moderns  are  as  good  as 
the  ancients.”  Unwitting  purchasers  of  fine  archaistic 
work  such  as  that  of  Bastianini  have  been  known  to 
take  comfort  on  those  lines,  when  the  truth  has  come 
to  light.  Some  excellent  examples  of  the  work  of 
several  illustrious  craftsmen  of  this  type — done  in  per- 
fect good  faith  but  liable  when  falling  into  unscrupulous 
hands  to  prove  dangerous — appear  among  the  illus- 
trations of  the  volume. 

The  chapters  in  which  forgery  pure  and  simple  is 
dealt  with,  contain  horrors  enough  to  make  the  hair  of 
the  stoutest-hearted  collector  stand  up.  Such  indeed 
are  the  infinite  variety  and  possibility  of  the  sinister  art 
that  they  might  well  serve  to  act  as  a complete  deter- 
rent to  the  would-be  collector.  That  this  does  not 
happen  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  risk,  although 
in  theory  perhaps  greater  than  most  collectors  know, 
is  less  in  practice  than  might  seem  likely.  It  is  not 
indeed  as  a rule  the  deceptive  qualities  of  the  faked 
article  itself  that  trip  up  the  unwary,  but  usually,  as  Mr. 
Nobili  points  out,  the  artifice  of  the  dealer  in  creating 
an  “ atmosphere.”  The  process  may  be  compared  to 
the  illusion  produced  by  a trick  on  the  stage,  which  is 
commonly  effected  as  much  by  the  diversion  of  the  on- 


looker’s attention  at  the  crucial  moment  as  by  the 
actual  ingenuity  of  the  performer.  The  collector  when 
he  should  be  examining  closely  the  intended  object  of 
his  purchase,  is  as  often  as  not  listening  to  the  guileful 
talk  of  the  vendor,  which  even  were  it  to  be  relied  upon, 
should  not  after  all  be  a serious  factor  in  making  a 
decision.  The  fact  remains  that  collections  made  with 
feeling  and  judgment  are  lound  to  be  singularly  free 
fiom  “ fakes  while  those  formed  with  pretentious 
ot  other  irrelevant  motive  will  consist  of  scarcely  any- 
thing else.  A wise  piece  of  criticism  is  the  phrase, 
quoted  by  the  writer  from  Statius  parvusque  videri, 
sentirique  ingens  (small  in  appearance  but  immense 
in  effect),  which  if  inwardly  digested  will  save  many 
a collector  from  disaster.  That  largeness  of  style 
which  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  all  great  work 
is  one  that  the  faker  is  hard  put  to  it  to  counterfeit. 


CHINA  SPEAKS 

China  After  the  War.  By  Hsu  Shih-Chang,  President 
of  China.  The  Bureau  of  Economic  Information, 
Peking. 

REMARKABLE  alike  in  authorship  and  in  matter 
this  book  is  a discovery  to  the  West  of  the  mind 
of  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  East  concerning  not 
only  China  but  the  whole  world,  mainly  from  the  point 
of  view  of  economics.  Hsu  Shih-Chang  has  long  been 
regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  the  most  upright,  capable, 
and  learned  of  their  high  mandarins,  as  indeed  was 
shown  by  his  being  selected  as  guardian  of  the  “ Man- 
chu  Emperor,”  the  boy  who  would  be  Emperor  of 
China  but  for  the  Revolution  of  1911.  And  when  Hsu 
became  President  of  the  Republic  three  years  ago  no 
Chinaman  objected  on  the  ground  of  his  character  or 
standing,  to  the  excellence  of  which  even  his  political 
opponents  in  the  South  bore  witness.  In  this  book  he 
does  not  come  forward  as  representing  the  North  or  the 
South,  but  all  China;  through  him,  therefore,  China 
speaks.  China  of  course  he  knows,  and  if  the  question 
is  asked  whether  he  knows  the  West  well  enough  to  be 
able  to  speak  to  it  with  understanding,  the  work  itself 
supplies  the  answer,  for  it  exhibits  a surprisingly  wide 
acquaintance,  though  formed  at  second-hand,  with  the 
West  and  its  affairs  since  the  war  up  to  about  the 
middle  of  last  year.  Sometimes  it  is  not  quite  accurate, 
and  several  of  its  facts  are  in  these  fast-moving  days 
already  out  of  date.  Thus  it  says  that  the  English 
‘‘are  now  sparing  no  effort  to  hasten  the  realisation  of 
the  day  when  England  will  be  agriculturally  inde- 
pendent,” and  we  wish  we  could  say  the  same.  We 
doubt,  too,  if  the  following  is  correct  : 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  tradition  which  our  ancient 
emperors  observed  in  personally  visiting  the  Temple  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  spring  to  encourage  farming  has  its  counterpart 
in  the  observance  of  Labour  Day  by  the  King  of  England 
planting  potatoes  in  his  royal  garden. 

But  the  book  must  be  taken  seriously.  It  opens  with 
an  account  of  the  frightful  losses  entailed  on  the 
belligerents  in  particular  and  the  world  in  general  by 
the  war,  which,  in  President  Hsu’s  opinion,  was  caused 
by  the  “ struggle  for  commercial  expansion  and 
economic  advantages.”  It  goes  on  to  consider  the 
problems  of  reconstruction,  and  to  discuss  the  economic 
policies  of  the  various  countries  most  affected  by  the 
conflict.  Following  on  a comparison  of  teaching  now 
and  in  the  past  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  it  notes  a 
new  educational  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  prac- 
tical application  of  knowledge,  and  sees  in  this  the 
triumph  of  economics — as  is  but  right  at  a time  when 
sound  economics  alone  can  save  the  world.  Next  it  turns 
to  review  past  and  present  conditions  in  China — her 
ancient  culture  and  economic  organisation,  her  arts  and 
resources,  and  her  present  industrial  and  educational 
position.  This  part  of  the  work  gives  in  a connected, 
compact  form  much  authoritative  information  about 
China,  and  will  repay  careful  reading  by  those  inter- 
ested in  that  land  of  great  opportunities — “ wonderful 
possibilities,”  as  President  Hsu  puts  it.  And  it  is 
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these  possibilities  which  lead  him.  to  say  that  America 
and  Japan,  as  well  as  Europe,  look  to  China  for  a solu- 
tion of  their  urgent  problems,  there  “ to  secure  an 
adequate  supply  of  raw  materials,  a large  market  for 
the  consumption  of  finished  products,  and  a good  centre 
for  the  investment  of  surplus  capital  and  the  employ- 
ment of  surplus  talent.”  He  regards  the  Far  East  as 
the  “ foremost  economic  mainstay  of  the  world,”  but 
by  the  Far  East  he  means  China,  and  he  fulminates 
against  any  nation,  which,  for  selfish  reasons,  should 
seek  to  close  the  door  into  China  against  the  rest  of 
the  world.  In  the  last  and  perhaps  most  interesting 
part  of  this  volume  the  President  fastens  his  gaze  on 
the  future  when,  the  present  disorganisation  of  China 
having  been  replaced  by  a stable  Government,  Chinese 
culture,  which  lays  more  “ emphasis  on  the  immaterial 
side  of  civilization,”  will  combine  with  Western  culture, 
with  its  insistence  of  “ things  visible  and  tangible,”  to 
form  a universal  culture.  To  bring  this  about  it  is  the 
duty,  he  says,  of  China.  Such  a statement  as  this 
must  seem  very  strange  to>  the  West,  very  remote  from 
the  realities  of  this  time;  but  there  it  is. 


THE  SEVENTIES 

Hospitable  England  in  the  Seventies.  The  Diary  of  a 
Young  American,  1875-1876.  By  Richard  Henry 
Dana.  Murray.  21s.  net. 

THIS  book  appears  at  an  opportune  moment.  The 
“ seventies  ” are  beginning  to  be  interesting.  To 
those  of  us  who  are  too  young  to  remember  them  they 
are  less  known  than  the  society  described  by  Mme.  de 
Sevigne  or  Horace  Walpole  and  almost  as  distant  as 
that  which  Cicero  described  to  Atticus.  Men  wore 
beards  and  frock-coats  in  those  days.  The  Duke  of 
Cambridge  hunted  with  his  hounds  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Richmond  Park.  Ladies  were  found  at  home 
in  the  afternoons,  unless  out  driving,  and  were  not 
playing  cards  and  dancing.  There  were  no  motors. 
Invitations  to  breakfast  were  the  rule  and  were  not  as 
now  confined  to  10,  Downing  Street.  “ Dizzy  ” sat 
in  the  seat  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Gladstone  in  that 
of  Mr.  Asquith.  The  House  of  Commons  was  the 
centre  of  political  and  social  interest.  Thither  dis- 
tinguished visitors  were  taken  day  after  day,  as  in 
Spain  they  would  be  taken  to  a bull-fight,  or  in  Vienna 
to  the  opera  — to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  best  ex- 
pression of  the  national  genius. 

Arriving  in  London  in  the  summer  of  1875,  with  ex- 
cellent introductions  from  his  distinguished  father  and 
his  father-in-law  the  poet  Longfellow,  young  Mr.  Dana, 
himself  a fine  scholar  and  athlete,  turned  his  friendly, 
candid  eyes  upon  what  was  best  in  England.  Invita- 
tions rained  upon  him1.  He  was  entertained  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Lord  Coleridge,  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  Lord  Russell,  better  known  as  Lord 
John  Russell,  and  a host  of  other  celebrities.  He  had 
the  good  fortune  to  stay  at  Althorp  in  the  days  of  the 
“ Red  Earl,”  when  the  library  was  still  intact,  and  the 
“ five  hundred  beautiful  oil  paintings  ” looked  down 
upon  a mistress  who  was  more  lovely  than  them.  all. 
Through  all  this  our  “ young  American,”  whose  hand- 
some portrait  adorns  the  frontispiece,  passed  urbane, 
ingenuous,  observant,  grateful.  “ The  memories,”  he 
says,  “ of  those  golden  days  of  friendships  abroad  have 
remained  in  the  stronghold  of  my  heart  and  have  been 
an  inspiration  in  all  the  work  for  public  good  I have 
ever  taken  a hand  in.” 

But  in  spite  of  his  youth  and  ingenuousness  Mr. 
Dana  is  always  a shrewd,  sometimes  even  a caustic 
critic.  He  notes  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  that  he  did 
not  think  that,  with  all  his  ability,  he  would  ever  be 
made  Prime  Minister;  and  of  Millais,  whom  he  met  at 
Sir  William’s  table,  he  says  : “He  talked  too  much 
and  too  loud.  His  voice  seemed  charging  up  and  down 
the  table  like  a troop  of  cavalry.”  In  Paris,  where  the 
remains  of  the  Tuileries  “ with  its  gaping  windows 
and  blackened  walls  ” were  still  standing,  he  notes: 


In  one  of  the  plays  in  the  Comedie  Frangaise  there  was  a 
young  actress,  tall,  slender,  taking  a minor  part,  that  of  a 
servant  who  had  become  interested  in  the  young  man  of  the 
house  to  a greater  extent  than  she  realised.  Her  expression 
of  emotion  without  a single  gesture,  when  she  heard  of  his 
engagement  to  be  married,  was  some  of  the  best  acting  I 
have  ever  seen.  She  is  the  most  promising  of  the  young 
actresses,  they  say,  and  her  name  is  Sarah  Bernhardt. 

Mr.  Dana  has  dedicated  his  book  to  his  many  friends 
in  England  and  we  join  with  them  in  thanking  him  for 
a compliment  as  graceful  as  it  is  interesting. 


TWO  ESSAYISTS 

I Have  Reason  to  Believe.  By  Stephen  Paget.  Mac- 
millan. 5s.  net. 

The  Pleasures  of  Ignorance.  By  Robert  Lynd.  Grant 
Richards.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  cult  of  the  random  essay,  of  what  may  be 
called  the  “ chimney-corner  causerie,”  appears  to 
be  reviving.  Of  the  considerable  number  of  these 
which  has  appeared  lately  the  two  present  examples 
are  typical  as  regards  matter,  but  in  manner  they  rise 
above  all  but  a very  few.  They  have  a certain  simi- 
larity and  some  marked  differences.  Mr.  Paget,  in 
the  first  place,  is  a generation  older  than  Mr.  Lynd — 
a Victorian,  and  proud  of  it.  The  younger  man  is  a 
- Radical;  the  elder  a Tory.  There  is  a certain  Puck- 
ishness about  the  first ; the  second  is  straightforward 
in  his  thinking  even  when  his  fancy  is  whimsical.  Mr. 
Lynd’s  prose  is  often  charming;  that  of  his  robuster 
rival  is  almost  always  fine.  To  carry  the  comparison 
of  their  books  to  its  logical  conclusion,  while  both  are 
excellently  printed,  the  type  of  ‘ The  Pleasures  of 
Ignorance  ’ is  too1  small  for  it  to  be  allowed  to  enter 
without  some  hesitation  into  that  delightful  sodality 
of  bookland  which  we  have  christened  “ chimney- 
corner  ” literature. 

What  are  the  other  characteristics,  besides  this 
purely  external  one,  of  the  true  “chimney-corner” 
book  of  essays?  First  of  all,  we  think,  it  should  be 
comfortable.  This  does  not  imply  that  it  should  be 
mawkish.  The  effect  of  mawkish  books  on  their 
readers  is  that  of  a drug;  that  of  your  sound  “ chim- 
ney-corner ” book  of  a good  dinner  with  half  a bottle 
of  Corton.  It  should  stir  the  imagination,  but  not  too 
vividly.  Above  all  it  should  make  the  reader  feel  that 
the  writer  is  a companionable  person.  Politics, 
especially  present-day  politics,  are  on  the  whole  out  of 
place  in  it.  We  think  Mr.  Lynd  makes  a mistake  in 
including  one  paper  which  is  in  fact  a strong  indict- 
ment of  the  Irish  Auxiliary  Police,  based  on  the  fact 
that  one  of  them  used  a vulgar  expression  to  a judge 
in  a tramcar.  We  think,  moreover,  that  he  sins 
against  that  spirit  of  kindly  fair  play,  which  is  another 
characteristic  of  the  genre,  in  insisting  that  the  gentle- 
man in  question  was  a judge,  without  mentioning  the 
fact  that  he  is  probably  the  youngest  judge  in  Europe 
and  might  easily  be  taken  for  a member  of  the  junior 
bar.  Lastly,  an  occasional  yawn  is  no  evil  ingredient 
in  such  a book.  We  hide  our  yawns  from  a bore, 
but  we  are  not  ashamed  to  yawn  in  the  presence  of  an 
old  friend  over  the  last  fireside  pipe. 

Mr.  Paget’s  first  essay,  ‘ Town  Mice  turned  Country 
Mice,’  is  a really  fine  example  of  this  form  of  writing. 
It  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  country,  of  country  joys 
and  country  simplicity.  It  has  an  aroma  of  happiness. 
But  it  is  filled  also  with  the  reminiscences  of  a man 
who  was  a Londoner  ere  he  became  a countryman, 
and  who  is  not  basely  ungrateful  for  the  pleasures 
which  London  afforded  to  his  younger  days.  It  is 
marked  by  a wise  humility,  that  of  the  man  who  will 
not  claim  to  be  a complete  countryman  because  he 
cannot  say  “ But  I was  free  born.”  It  is  here  that 
the  attitudes  of  these  two  essayists  become  curiously 
similar.  Mr.  Lynd’s  best  essay,  that  which  gives  his 
book  its  name,  is  a variation  of  the  same  theme.  He 
also  is  a lover  of  the  countryside,  and  also  falls  short 
I of  being  a complete  countryman.  But  he  finds  a 
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pleasure — and  there  is  a very  real  one — in  his  ignor- 
ance, because  of  the  delight  brought  to  him  by  dis- 
coveries of  the  simple  facts  of  nature,  a delight,  he 
considers,  above  that  of  the  naturalist’s,  as  he  adds, 
bit  by  bit,  to  his  great  storehouse  of  knowledge. 


A CENTURY’S  HISTORY 
From  Waterloo  to  the  Marne.  By  Count  Pietro  Orsi. 
Collins.  15s.  net. 

IF  history  never  repeats  itself,  as  every  generation  of 
undergraduates  solemnly  discovers,  historians  per- 
sistently repeat  themselves  and  each  other.  Since  1914 
they  have  dope  so  with  redoubled  enthusiasm.  We 
have  been  engulfed  by  histories  of  the  post-Napoleon ic 
world  in  would-be  elucidation  of  the  War’s  origins,  and 
in  most  cases  the  authors  have  carefully  refrained  from 
insulting  the  intelligence  of  their  readers  by  making 
the  catenation  of  events  at  all  obvious.  And  now  one 
more  guide  offers  to  lead  us  along  the  hard-stamped 
trail. 

We  should  first  like  to  assure  the  reader  that  the 
phrase  “to  the  Marne”  is  non-significant.  It  is  merely 
a more  picturesque  terminus  ad  quern  than  A.D.  1914. 
We  admit  that  the  battle  of  the  Marne  was  a porten- 
tous event.  But  unfortunately  the  book  ends  before  we 
reach  it.  The  preface  informs  us  that  “ the  life  of  indi- 
vidual nations  no  longer  is  developed,  as  formerly,  in 
isolation,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  world  is  moved  by 
the  same  currents  of  thought.  ” Very  true.  Bolshevism 
has  its  adherents  in  the  slums  of  Bombay  and  Kobe  and 
the  remotest  sheikh  can  retail  Sinn  Fein  arguments  for 
self-determination.  Then  why  does  not  Count  Orsi  give 
us  studies  in  the  repercussion  of  ideas?  We  choose  at 
random'  the  influence  of  the  American  war  of  Secession 
on  the  ideal  of  German  unity.  We  know  that  Appoma- 
tox  was  fought  in  1865  and  Koniggratz  in  1866.  We 
make  no  suggestion  of  cause  and  effect.  But  a bald 
statement  of  sequence  is  chronology,  not  history.  The 
historians’  task  is  to  take  the  myriad  threads  that  tangle 
in  time  and  space  and  weave  them  into  an  intelligible 
pattern.  Too  often  they  casually  throw  down  a tortured 
skein  which  they  themselves  can  only  half  unravel. 

‘ From  Waterloo  to  the  Marne,’  we  learn,  is  an 
abridged  translation.  “ The  author,  the  well-known 
Italian  Professor  of  International  History,  has  ran- 
sacked the  libraries  of  the  world  for  its  compilation.” 
Thus  the  wrapper,  impressively.  We  are  duly  awed  by 
comital  erudition  and  assiduity.  But  we  fear  that  the 
book  must  have  suffered  in  abridgment. 


AN  INDIAN  PRINCESS 

The  Autobiography  of  an  Indian  Princess.  By  Sunity, 
Devee  Maharani  of  Cooch  Behar.  Murray.  12s. 
net. 

IN  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc’s  pages  there  is  a great  lady 
who,  writing  her  reminiscences,  gives  this  vivid  and 
detailed  portrait  of  an  eminent  ecclesiastic:  “ He  was 
what  I call  a good  man.”  The  Maharani  of  Cooch 
Behar  has  unconsciously  followed  that  exemplar. 
Throughout  her  otherwise  agreeable  autobiography, 
but  especially  in  certain  of  the  English  chapters,  we 
find  ourselves  being  introduced  to  Lieutenant- 
Governors,  Viceroys,  Cabinet  Ministers,  Peeresses, 
members  of  our  own  Royal  Family  in  terms  which  in- 
deed prove  her  to  be  possessed  of  a kind  heart  and  a 
catholic  taste,  but  which  give  no  indication  of  the  char- 
acter under  notice.  After  such  a surfeit  of  generalised 
eulogy  as  she  offers  us,  it  is  a considerable  relief  to  find 
in  her  final  chapter  some  touches  of  feminine  malice, 
in  comment  on  the  various  officials  who1  interfered  over 
much,  as  she  thinks,  in  the  more  private  affairs  of  the 
Cooch  Behar  family. 

Not  that  the  Maharani  has  anything  but  goodwill 
towards  the  Government  of  India  and  its  servants  as  a 
body.  It  was  to  official  initiative  and  perseverance  in 
the  face  of  much  hostility  that  she  owed  the  marriage 


in  which  she  found  the  great  happiness  of  her  life.  The 
daughter  of  the  famous  social  reformer,  Keshub  Chun- 
der  Sen,  author  of  the  highly  controversial  Civil  Mar- 
riage Act  and  central  figure  in  the  Brahmo  religious 
movement,  was  obviously  not  the  consort  that  orthodox 
Hindu  opinion  would  have  chosen  for  the  Maharajah 
of  Cooch  Behar.  That  young  prince,  however,  had 
been  under  the  Court  of  Wards  and  had  been  carefully 
shielded  from  certain  local  reactionary  influences;  the 
Government  desired  for  him  a companion  in  life  who 
would  not  draw  him'  back  into  the  ways  of  his  fore- 
fathers. No  action  of  Keshub  Chunder  Sen’s  was 
more  sharply  criticised  than  his  eventual  acquiescence 
in  a match  too  brilliant  to  be  thought  in  keeping  with 
his  reputation  for  unworldliness,  but  events  proved  him 
right.  Not  only  did  his  daughter  find  a husband  worthy 
of  her,  but  the  alliance  was  in  various  ways  encourag- 
ing to  Indian  social  progress. 


A GREAT  STORY 

South  with  Scott.  By  Captain  Edward  R.  G.  R.  Evans. 
Collins.  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  literature  of  Polar  exploration  contains  few 
pages  more  fascinating  than  those  which  Captain 
Evans  has  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  Scott’s  last 
journey.  This  book  is  “written  more  particularly  for 
Britain’s  younger  generations,”  and  it  appears  just  in 
the  nick  of  time  for  those  who  are  choosing  Christmas 
presents.  We  should  think  ill  of  any  boy  or  girl  who 
was  not  stirred  to  enthusiasm  by  this  plain  tale  of  high 
endeavour.  Captain  Evans  writes  with  an  admirable 
sailor-like  directness,  combining  the  intimate  knowledge 
of  his  subject  and  the  intense  interest  in  it  which  are  the 
surest  ingredients  of  literary  success.  The  greater  part 
of  the  book  is  derived  from  his  own  experiences  as  second 
In  command  of  the  British  Antarctic  Expedition  of  1910, 
supplemented  by  Scott’s  own  diary  of  the  daring  journey 
to  the  Pole  which  ended  in  so  inspiring  a disaster.  It 
is  perhaps  as  well  for  those  who  have  grown  to  manhood 
under  the  shadow  of  the  great  war  to  be  reminded  that 
there  were  heroes  before  Agamemnon,  and  to  read  in  the 
unforgettable  language  of  Scott’s  last  message  how  even 
in  peace-time  Englishmen  could  1 endure  hardships, 
help  one  another  and  meet  death  with  as  great  a forti- 
tude ” as  was  so  often  shown  by  nameless  heroes  in 
Flemish  trenches.  Captain  Evans’s  narrative  of  his 
own  return  with  the  last  supporting  party  is  an  entirely 
simple  and  straightforward  narrative  of  an  almost  in- 
credible struggle,  culminating  in  the  passage  over  the 
ice-bridge  which  one  of  his  companions  aptly  described 
as  “ the  cross-bar  to  the  H of  Hell.”  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  author  that  he  has  dedicated  his  book  to  Lashly 
and  Crean,  the  two  gallant  sailors  whose  endurance  and 
devotion  alone  dragged  him  back  to  safety.  In  closing 
Captain  Evans’s  book,  it  is  naturally  the  heroic  side  of 
the  story  with  which  the  reader’s  mind  is  filled.  But  it 
must  be  added  that  the  ordinary  incidents  and  episodes 
of  Antarctic  explorations  are  described  with  a great  deal 
of  humorous  detail,  and  that  the  scientific  achievements 
of  the  expedition  are  most  intelligently  explained. 


CHELSEA  GOSSIP 

By  Chelsea  Reach.  By  Reginald  Blunt.  Mills  & Boon. 

1 os.  6d.  net. 

MR.  Blunt  here  adds  another  rambling  and  read- 
able book  to  the  three  which  he  has  already  pub- 
lished about  “ Chelsea  people  and  places.”  He  begins 
with  a chapter  on  Danvers  House,  built  about  1625  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Danvers  Street,  and  its  memories 
of  the  Herberts  and  Donne.  In  an  appendix  he  prints 
for  the  first  time  a description  of  the  house  and  garden 
by  that  coxcombical  old  gossip  John  Aubrey,  which  is 
quite  the  best  thing  in  the  book.  A pleasing  light  is 
thrown  on  the  character  of  the  future  regicide  by  the 
statement  that  “Sir  John  was  wont  in  fame  mornings  in 
the  Summer  to  brush  his  Bever-hatt  on  the  Hysop  and 
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Thyme,  which  did  perfume  it  with  its  naturall  spirit ; 
and  would  last  a morning-  or  longer.”  We  like  to  think 
of  this  stern  Puritan  delighting  in  his  statues  “ express- 
ing Love-passions  in  the  very  freestone,”  the  Sphinxes 
“well  humoured  in  their  kinds,”  the  “fatherly  shepherd 
sitting  with  high  shoes  laced,”  and  the  “ young  shep- 
herdesse  incumbent,  with  flowers.”  There  are  some  dis- 
cursive notes  on  the  literary  inhabitants  of  Chelsea — 
Sir  Thomas  More  first,  of  course,  Addison  on  the  verge 
of  Fulham,  Swift  writing  to  Stella  from  Danvers  Street, 
and  walking  to  London  daily  for  air  and  exercise, 
though  the  May  sun  “ makes  your  little  fat  Presto  sweat 
in  the  forehead,”  Fanny  Burney  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  Sir 
Hans  Sloane  in  Cheyne  Walk,  and  so  on.  Some  un- 
published letters  from  Mrs.  Carlyle  to  the  daughter  of 
her  Chelsea  doctor  make  an  interesting  chapter.  A 
description  of  the  varied  delights  of  Cremorne  Gardens 
follows,  and  the  book  ends  with  an  account  of  some 
“ literary  workshops,”  including  Carlyle’s  famous  sound- 
proof room,  which  seems  to  have  been  a fine  specimen  of 
jerry-building.  There  are  a number  of  excellent  illus- 
trations, from  engravings  and  old  photographs. 


cock.”  Mr.  Rackham’s  idea  of  Comus  is  not  ours,  nor 
can  we  think  it  to  be  Milton’s.  His  illustrations  are 
by  no  means  bad  examples  of  the  horrid  thing  publishers 
call  a “ colour-book,”  because  Mr.  Rackham  plays  very 
discreetly  as  with  old  ivory,  painted,  but  rubbed.  He 
was  attracted  to  Comus  no  doubt  by  the  goblin  element, 
and  brings  in  with  it  his  writhing,  wizened  trees,  swirl- 
ing lines  of  water,  and  other  devices  : but  with  them 
he  brings  also  a pretty  kind  of  studio  miss,  and  none  of 
them  are  conformable  to  the  majestic-ethereal  air  of  the 
poem.  Besides  those  yellow  leaves  with  process  blocks 
gummed  to  them,  and  flimsies  attached,  are  a physical 
as  well  as  mental  interruption  to  the  reading  of  a 
pleasantly  printed  text  in  the  original  spelling,  which 
gives  all  the  colour  wanted.  Illustration,  if  introduced, 
should  be  in  line  block  upon  the  pages  of  the  text,  and 
limited  to  head  and  tail  pieces.  In,  one  or  two  of  such 
decorations,  namely,  the  faun  on  page  9,  the  boar- 
headed  figure  on  page  25,  the  dancers  on  pages  72,  73, 
Mr.  Rackham  comes  near  what  is  desirable. 


THE  PRE-RAPHAELITES 


A CHARACTER  IN  ‘ TREASURE  ISLAND ’ 

Pirates , with  a Foreword  and  Decorations  by  C.  Lovat 
Fraser.  Cape.  6s.  net. 

THIS  is  a luxurious  reprint  of  an  almost  worthless 
book  called  1 The  History  and  Lives  of  all  the  most 
Notorious  Pirates  and  their  Crews,’  which  was  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1735  and  was  itself  a rehash  of  an 
earlier  and  more  ambitious  work  by  “ Captain  Charles 
Johnson.”  Age  has  not  freshened  its  infinite  dullness. 
It  was  evidently  the  work  of  some  wretched  bookseller’s 
hack  with  no  qualification  of  any  kind  for  his  task  and 
as  little  zest.  Not  even  Mr.  Lovat  Fraser’s  mannered 
“ decorations,”  with  the  best  of  paper  and  type,  can 
disguise  its  intrinsic  poverty.  The  only  page  on  which 
this  dreary  narrative  momentarily  came  alive  for  us  was 
that  on  which  the  name  of  Israel  Hands  leaped  to  the 
eye,  awakening  memories  of  R.  L.  Stevenson  and 
‘ Treasure  Island.’  Who  does  not  remember  “ Israel 
Hands,  that  had  been  Flint’s  gunner,”  one  of  the  most 
formidable  of  that  immortal  gang  of  ruffians  who  sailed 
in  the  Hispaniola  with  Squire  Trelawney  in  search  of 
the  buried  treasure?  Was  it  not  Israel  Hands  who 
came  up  the  shrouds,  knife  in  mouth,  to  despatch  young 
Jim  Hawkins,  and  having  been  shot  fell  back  into  the 
sea*  where  he  lay  clearly  visible  on  the  bottom  under 
the  shallow  water?  Here  he  is,  and  here  are  a few 
facts  about  him.  He  was  right-hand  man  to  Edward 
Teach,  the  notorious  “ Blackbeard,”  and  commanded 
a sloop  that  Blackbeard  had  captured.  Blackbeard  and 
Hands  on  one  occasion  ran  their  ships  ashore  and  de- 
camped with  their  plunder  in  another  vessel,  leaving 
seventeen  of  their  men  marooned  on  an  island.  Hands 
was  still  with  Blackbeard  when  Lieut.  Maynard  in  the 
Pearl  cornered  the  pirates  in  Ockere-Cock  Creek,  North 
Carolina.  He  was,  however,  absent  from  the  desperate 
fight  that  followed,  having  just  previously  been  disabled 
by  Blackbeard  in  a drunken  brawl  and  left  ashore  at 
Bath  Town,  where  he  was  discovered  and  captured.  It 
was  to  this  circumstance  alone  that  he  owed  his  escape 
from  the  gallows.  Blackbeard  and  eight  of  his  men 
were  killed  in  the  fight,  and  of  the  fourteen  who  were 
taken  alive  all  but  Israel  Hands  were  hanged.  With 
this  precarious  acquittal  history  dismisses  him,  leaving 
it  to  fiction  to  repair  a palpable  miscarriage  of  justice. 


COMUS. 

Comus.  Illustrated  by  Arthur  Rackham.  Heinemann. 
25s.  net. 

TO  the  fussy  little  man  before  a case  of  stuffed  game 
who  declared  “A' on’s  no  my  idea  of  a woodcock,”  a 
voice  replied,  “ It’s  God  Almighty’s  idea  of  a wood- 


Chapters  from  Childhood.  Reminiscences  of  an  Artist’s 
Granddaughter.  By  Juliet  M.  Soskice.  Selwyn  & 
Blount.  1 os.  6d.  net. 

MRS.  SOSKICE,  a grandchild  of  Ford  Madox- 
Brown,  wrote  these  reminiscences  at  an  early  age. 
She  seems  to  have  inherited  a love  of  truthful  detail  from 
her  prerRaphaelite  grandfather,  and  throughout  the 
book,  but  especially  at  the  beginning,  its  most  striking 
quality  is  an  uncritical  statement  of  fact.  Seen  through 
childish  eyes  which  are  singularly  free  from  personal 
bias,  we  get  intimate  pictures  of  the  great  artist  in  his 
declining  years,  of  his  family,  and  of  their  friends, 
notably  the  Rossettis.  It  is  surprising  to-day  to  read  of 
the  young  artist  who  wept  on  Ford  Madox-Brown’s 
shoulder,  because  his  sitter  had  abused  his  painting  of 
her.  In  the  later  chapters  where  the  young  writer 
touches  on  life  in  a convent  school  and  spiritualism,  it  is 
less  of  innocence  and  more  of  a delicate  irony  which 
seems  to  insist  upon  the  truth  at  all  costs.  The  people 
who  met  this  child  have  had  to  stand  or  fall  according 
to  their  merits.  Some  very  interesting  portrait  draw- 
ings are  reproduced,  several  of  them  by  Ford  Madox- 
Brown. 


KENT 

Unknown  Kent.  By  Donald  Maxwell.  Lane.  12s.  6d. 
net. 

CEMENT  works  and  slag  heaps  do  not  at  first  sight 
seem  to  promise  good  material  for  pictorial  treat- 
ment. Mr.  Maxwell,  however,  amply  justifies  his 
claim  to  have  made  them  interesting.  The  great  iron 
field  of  England,  down  to  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  was 
in  the  Weald  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  so  it  has  come 
about  that  “ the  loveliest  glades  of  the  garden  of  Eng- 
land are  composed  of  slag  heaps.”  The  cement  world 
of  the  Medway  country  contains  much  of  ‘ the  glamour 
and  mystery  of  old  Bagdad  and  the  Arabian  Nights.” 
Mr.  Maxwell  says  that  when  he  shows  people  portfolios 
of  sketches  made  in  Persia,  India  or  the  near  East,^  and 
throws  in  a few  Medway  subjects  to<  add  variety,  in- 
variably they  choose  some-  of  these  as  the  most  char- 
acteristic examples  of  mystery  and  glamour.  . In  the 
present  book  he  reproduces  twenty-four  of  his  Kent 
drawings  in  colour,  and  about  a hundred  in  black  and 
white.  They  are  very  agreeable  to-  look  at  and  quite 
bear  out  this  statement.  The  text  describes  Mr.  Max- 
well’s “ unmethodical  ramblings  ” about  Kent,  from 
Maidstone  to  Dover,  from  Borstal  to  Romney  Marsh. 
It  is  pleasantly  written,  though  the  author’s  literary 
style  lacks  the  individuality  shown  in  the  strong  line 
and  pure  colour  of  his  delightful  drawings. 
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What  Timmy  Did.  By  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes.  Hutch- 
inson. 8s.  6d.  net. 

WHEN  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Crofton  became  weary 
of  her  second  husband,  an  elderly  colonel,  and 
his  hobby  of  breeding'  terriers,  she  eased  the  situation 
by  adding  a generous  dose  of  strychnine  to  the  tonic 
which  he  took  daily.  After  a coroner’s  jury  had  tact- 
fully brought  in  a verdict  of  suicide,  the  undiscouraged 
widow  settled  down  in  a Surrey  village,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  securing-  as  her  third  mate  a rich  and  desirable 
acquaintance  called  Godfrey  Radmore,  who  was  stay- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  with  his  old  friends  the  Tos- 
wills.  The  success  of  her  scheme  was  marred  by  the 
fact  (which  she  naturally  had  not  foreseen)  that  she  was 
constantly  accompanied,  unknown  to  herself,  by  the 
ghost  of  her  late  husband’s  favourite  dog.  This 
spectral  attendant,  another  victim  of  her  ruthlessness, 
was  visible  not  only  to  living  dogs  and  cats,  which  were 
thrown  into  paroxysms  of  fury  by  the  apparition,  but 
also  to  Timmy  Tosswill,  a twelve  year  old  clairvoyant. 
Mrs.  Crofton  had  moveover  been  so  unlucky  as  to 
adulterate  her  husband’s  medicine  at  a moment  when 
his  valet  was  looking  in  at  her  through  a window1;  and 
the  unscrupulous  fellow,  keeping  his  counsel  at  the  in- 
quest, subsequently  employed  his  wife  (described  on 
one  page  as  small  and  stout,  and  on  another  as  medium- 
sized and  thin)  to  blackmail  the  guilty  woman.  Sin- 
ister rumours  filled  the  village;  so  that  Godfrey 
Radmore,  stifling  his  fancy  for  Mrs.  Crofton,  renewed 
his  broken  vows  with  Betty  Tosswill,  an  amiable,  but 
exasperatingly  self-sacrificing,  young  woman.  Mrs. 
Crofton  thereupon  transferred  her  attention  to  Betty’s 
brother,  Jack;  at  which  point  we  are  told  “ what 
Timmy  did.”  The  youngest  member  of  the  Tosswill 
family,  foreseeing  the  danger  that  threatened  his  house, 
paid  a private  visit  to'  the  alluring  murderess;  and,  after 
scaring  her  with  a few  vaguely  expressed  accusations, 
gave  her  twenty-four  hours  to  get  out  of  the  country, 
which  she  did,  taking  with  her  another,  suitor  whom, 
she  had  kept  on  hand  in  case  of  need.  The  super- 
natural parts  of  the  story  are  unimpressive,  besides  re- 
calling a previous  book  by  the  same  author;  there  are 
indications  of  haste  and  carelessness  in  more  than  one 
place;  and,  as  a whole,  it  is  rather  a flabby  and  insipid 
dish.  Probably  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes’s  large  output 
has  temporarily  outrun  her  powers  of  invention.  She 
can  do  much  better  than  this. 


Mr.  Paul.  By  Gertrude  Bone.  Cape.  18s.  net. 

HAS  the  authentic  labourer,  with  his  wife,  ever 
found  his  way  into  a work  of  fiction?  Incident- 
ally perhaps,  and  for  a moment,  as  in  the  early  Hardy 
or  Miss  Wilkins  and  many  a fugitive  novel.  But  our 
novelists  have  never  done  for  him,  what  the  French  have 
done  for  the  small  cultivator.  He  evades  them:  as  suc- 
cessfully as1,  say,  the  undergraduate.  Mrs.  Bone  has 
made  a brave  endeavour  to  fill  the  gap;  and  if  she  were 
not  altogether  too  thorough,  too  relevant,  may  one  say, 
she  might  have  succeeded  in  this  history  of  a village 
squabble.  Each  character,  and  there  are  many,  is  pre- 
cise and  distinct  with  a personal  description  attached 
and  a conversation  to  follow.  The  author  has  a real 
knack  of  catching  that  evasive  thing,  village  idiom,  with 
the  ways  of  thought  it  implies.  Now  and  again  she 
can  give  you  the  emotion  of  a country  scene.  She  can 
skilfully  develop  a thesis — in  this  case  the  struggle  of 
temperament  and  interest  between  the  rival  owner's  of  a 
local  omnibus.  Every  character  behaves  just  so  and 
not  otherwise.  But  good  as  all  the  workmanship  and 
thought  are,  we  advance  through  the  pages  rather  as  a 
labourer  walks  across  a heavy  plough.  Each  step  is  a 
distinct  achievement,  a felt  labour.  The  idiom:  is  too 
unvarying.  The  gossip  always  gossips  and  the  min- 
ister hero  is  always  angelic,  much  too'  good  to  live,  as 
we  rightly  suspect.  The  thesis  is  never  deserted  for  a 
moment,  except  when  the  crisis  should  come,  and  then 


you  reach  the  last  page,  a genuine  disappointment.  In 
short,  a book  of  really  high  quality  that  promises  intel- 
lectual enjoyment  is  spoilt  by  mere  relevancy.  Some- 
how the  gaiety  of  pleasurable  production  is  quite  miss- 
ing. Happily  one  or  two  characters  take  the  bit  be- 
tween their  teeth  and  run  away  with  the  author;  and 
some  minor  incidents  are  well  invented  and  well  told. 
And  the  book  has  incidental  virtues.  Most  of  Mr. 
Stephen  Bone’s  woodcuts  are  racy  of  the  soil  and  really 
help  forward  the  tale.  They  are  an  integral  part  of 
a special  limited  edition  quite  delightfully  presented  in 
all  the  details  proper  to  book  production. 


One  of  Three.  By  Netta  Syrett.  Hurst  and  Blackett. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

IT  is  always  rather  a risky  experiment  in  fiction  to 
seek  to  win  sympathy  for  a character  devoid  of 
almost  every  good  quality  except  that  of  personal 
fascination.  Naomi  Fanshawe  was  utterly  conscience- 
less in  the  pursuit  of  her  own  happiness.  She  was 
secretly  unfaithful  to  a devoted  husband  for  years;  she 
concealed  another  amorous  escapade  from  an  equally 
devoted  lover;  she  was  unpardonably  traitorous  to  her 
closest  girl-friend;  she  used  everybody  and  every  means, 
including  professed  philanthropy,  without  mercy,  to 
better  her  social  position  and  provide  herself  with  con- 
stant excitement;  she  was  false,  hypocritical,  jealous 
and  unscrupulous.  Yet  no  one  could  resist  her;  no  one 
could  refuse  her  forgiveness  when  she  set  herself  to 
obtain  it.  Most  of  us  have  met  such  persons  and  feebly 
succumbed  to  the  spell  of  their  good  looks,  their 
pleasant  voices  and  laughter,  their  high  spirits,  and 
all  the  arts  of  insinuation.  But  we  are  apt  to  be  sterner 
judges  of  the  creatures  of  literary  imagination;  and  it 
is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Miss  Syrett  that  she  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  her  heroine  so  charming  and  com- 
prehensible— for  all  her  thirty-five  years,  a selfish, 
greedy,  affectionate,  irresponsible  child.  She  fills  the 
stage  during  most  of  the  performance,  the  minor  char- 
acters being  little  more  than  adequate.  Her  elderly 
husband  (a  professor,  naturally)  whom'  the  author  likens 
several  times  to  Aaron’s  rod  miraculously  transformed, 
although  not,  as  one  might  expect,  into  a serpent,  by 
his  wife’s  vitality,  is  a little  too  short-sighted  to  in- 
terest us  highly;  the  lover'  (a  literary  man,  need  it  be 
said?)  is  rather  shadowy;  while  the  embittered  coldness 
of  the  betrayed  friend,  however  well  justified,  is  unat- 
tractive. But  Naomi  keeps  us  constantly  amused,  and 
we  could  have  wished  that  her  inventor  had  seen  fit  to 
leave  her,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  still  going  on  her 
triumphant  way,  with  no'  worse  Nemesis  than  old  age 
awaiting  her.  As  it  is,  the  catastrophe  strikes  us  as 
altogether  too  neat  and  final.  But  Miss  Syrett  clearly 
enjoys  this  retributive  justice,  and  she  is  sure  to  find 
many  readers  to  agree  with  her  taste. 


The  Little  Red  Speck.  By  Beatrice  Grimshaw.  Hurst 
and  Blackett.  8s.  6d.  net. 

OF  these  twelve  South-Sea-Island-tales,  only  three 
jive  us  Mrs.  Grimshaw  at  her  best.  Of  these  again, 
the  title-story  comes  nearest  perfection.  Whether  a 
girl  of  pure  English  blood,  the  daughter  too  of  a Gov- 
ernment official,  would  even  from  jealousy  have  perpe- 
trated a deed  of  such  essentially  old-world  devilry  as  is 
ascribed  to  the  heroine,  may  be  open  to  question.  But 
we  are  made  to  feel  that  granting  her  character  and 
environment,  the  rest  follows  naturally.  ‘ When  the 
O.O.  Called,’  a tale  of  one  white  man’s  treachery  to 
another,  inspired  by  an  even  baser  motive,  is  almost 
equal  in  uncanny  fascination.  ‘The  Beach  of  Venalona’ 
shows  us  a group  of  castaways  wounded  by  poisoned 
arrows  and  awaiting  their  horrible  doom  in  a suspense 
which  vividly  recalls  the  actual  experience  of  Bishop 
Patteson’s  chaplain,  and  the  bold  heroism:  of  that  last 
prosaic  entry  in  his  journal  on  the  day  when  his  tongue 
had  stumbled  over  morning  prayers,  and  he,  like  every- 
one else,  knew  what  this  must  signify.  The  other 
stories  have  some  striking  features,  but  each,  as  a 
whole,  is  lacking  in  construction  and  terseness. 
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A Hasty  Bunch.  By  Robert  McAlmon.  Privately 
printed. 

THE  author  of  this  collection  of  pieces  has  seen  fit 
to  include  among  them  one  whole  story  and  a few 
scattered  sentences  elsewhere,  which  in  the  present 
state  of  the  law  and  public  taste  have  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  arrange  for  the  private  printing  and  distri- 
bution of  the  book.  This  seems  a pity;  for  the  pas- 
sages in  question  are  neither  interesting  in  themselves 
nor  indispensable  to  the  work  whose  chances  they 
handicap,  which  is  one  of  some  promise.  We  say 
“promise”  because  although,  for  anything  we  know 
to  the  contrary,  ‘ A Hasty  Bunch  ’ may  be  the  crowning 
achievement  of  a long  life  of  endeavour,  it  bears  the 
marks  of  a certain  type  of  literary  beginner — the  defi- 
ance, the  elaborate  cynicism,  the  uncompromising  ad- 
herence to  theory,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  clumsiness 
in  handling  unfamiliar  tools.  For  these  studies  and 
tales  are  written  for  the  most  part  in  a singularly  un- 
attractive manner,  varying  between  the  roughest  col- 
loquialism and  a kind  of  uncouth  preciosity.  Their 
punctuation  and  spelling  are  often  of  the  wildest  kind  ; 
and  clearly  it  is  not  always  the  foreign  compositor  who 
is  to  blame.  Moreover,  most  of  them  are  unpardonably 
slight.  Mr.  McAlmon  is  constantly  leading  us  to  believe 
that  he  is  on  the  point  of  telling  us  something  of  import- 
ance, and  as  constantly  disappointing  us,  fading  away, 
after  an  imposing  opening,  into  nothingness.  It  will  be 
asked  then  what  there  is  in  these  sketches  to  distinguish 
them  from  merely  bad  work.  It  is  that,  so  far  as  they 
go,  many  of  them  are  curiously  real.  They  are  shreds 
of  actual  human  experience  and  human  nature,  strong, 
coarse  and  alive.  Whether  these  particular  shreds 
were  worth  preserving  is  another  matter;  but  they  cer- 
tainly display  their  collector’s  power  of  vitalising  his 
material.  With  better  stuff  to  work  on,  less  aggres- 
siveness, and  a little  less  haste  in  tying  up  his  bunch, 
the  author  might  at  any  time  give  us  a really  good 
book. 


The  Gift  of  Paul  Clermont.  By  Warrington  Dawson. 
Heinemann.  7s.  6d.  net. 

IT  is  alleged  as  a poignant  reproach  against  the  read- 
ing public  of  the  moment,  that  they  no  longer  accord 
an  eager  welcome  to  books  about  the  war.  In  ex- 
tenuation might  be  pleaded  the  sick  head  and  faint 
heart,  craving  perforce  for  distraction  from1  a terrible 
memory.  Yet  this  dissertation  has,  after  all,  little  im- 
mediate relevency.  For  though  we  much  prefer  that 
portion  of  Mr.  Warrington  Dawson’s  novel  which  is 
dated  previous  to  1914,  it  is  chiefly  because  his  hero  is 
therein  represented  as  possessing  to  a remarkable 
degree  the  unique  and  indefinable  charm;  of  boyhood. 
Not  only  so,  but  this  charm  sheds  reflection  on  the  un- 
interesting French  town  in  which  Paul  Clermont’s  lot 
is  cast,  and  on  the  various  persons  more  or  less  un- 
desirable who  take  a hand  in  his  upbringing;  the  most 
noticeable  being  perhaps  the  woman  who  is  neither  his 
mother  nor  his  father’s  wife.  None  of  the  boy’s  ad- 
ventures as  seen  through  his  own  eyes  are  unduly 
painful;  with  the  exception  always  of  the  reformatory 
experience  which  we  would  fain  believe  to  be  exag- 
gerated. When  the  war  breaks  out,  we  pass,  naturally, 
into  a scene  of  horrors,  well  enough  described  and  only 
too  probable.  For  Paul’s  home  is  in  a devastated  area, 
and  he  himself  is  more  than  once  gravely  wounded,  and 
dies  at  last  while  rescuing  a comrade.  We  could  wish 
that  this  boy,  at  least,  had  never  grown  up.  But  such 
is  certainly  not  the  moral  which  Mr.  Dawson  has  aimed 
at  inculcating. 


The  Southern  Star.  By  Moore  Ritchie.  Melrose. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

AS  compared  with  that  fine  book,  ‘ A Woman  of 
the  Desert,’  this  is  a disappointing  story.  It  even 
inspires  a feeling  of  irritation,  mainly  because  we  feel 
that  it  should  interest  us  more  than  it  does.  Tropical 


scenery,  insurgent  African  natives,  a huge  financial 
coup  necessitating  the  most  nefarious  measures,  and 
engineered  by  a half-caste  Englishman  with  a Scan- 
dinavian dipsomaniac  as  his  henchman  and  a London 
Jew  for  backer  ! Here  is  surely  abundant  material  for 
thrills,  and  spiced  too  with  topical  allusions  to  Rhodes 
and  the  Jameson  Raid.  Yet  we  seldom  get  further 
than  a mild  sensation  of  aesthetic  approval.  We  are 
still  less  moved  by  the  heroine’s  soul-conflict  between 
Art  and  Love  (each  with  a capital  letter),  or  even  by 
her  temporary  relations  with  the  half-caste;  who,  in 
right  of  his  mother,  an  Arab  bazaar-woman,  combines 
the  activities  of  a Lovelace  with  those  of  a Rothschild. 
Yet  the  young  lady  does  so  far  arouse  our  interest  as  to 
leave  us  vaguely  wondering  how  long  an  experience  of 
wedded  bliss  will  be  required  before  her  knight-errant 
husband  begins  to  remind  her  of  the  past,  and  she  to 
reproach  him  with  cutting  short  her  musical  career. 


Chess 


PROBLEM  No.  7. 

By  H.  Maxwell  Prideaux 

BLACK 


White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 

Solutions  should  be  addressed  to  the  Chess  Editor  of  the 

Saturday  Review,  and  reach  him  before  Dec.  31. 

PROBLEM  No.  6. 

Solution 

White  : Black  : 

(1)  B— Q3  Any  move. 

(2)  Mates  accordingly. 

Problem  No.  5. — Correct  from  S.  G.  Lloyd,  A.  S.  Brown,  F. 
Drakeford,  Rev.  W.  Mason,  Robt.  Black,  and  A.  S.  Mitchell. 

To  Correspondents. 

D.  R.  C.(  Stroud).— In  No.  5,  Kt-Q4  is  met  by  Kt-Q3. 

Rev.  Kenneth  Dunbar. — Q-QB6  is  met  by  R-Q5. 

The  compliments  of  the  season  to  all  our  readers. 

A Christmas  Puzzle 

How  few  knights  will  command  every  square  of  the  board; 
and  on  what  squares  must  they  stand? 

Oversights 

When  any  of  us  feel  specially  sore  at  having  lost  a well-played 
and  winning  game  owing  to  a palpable  oversight,  we  shall  do 
well  to  recall  and  draw  comfort  from  the  fact  that  the  greatest 
players  have  had — and  ever  will  have — these  same  blemishes  to 
their  credit  (or  discredit).  You  can  find  fatal  oversights  in 
Morphy,  Anderssen,  Staunton — all  the  “ big  ” men.  A well- 
known  instance  will  be  found  in  game  No.  246  of  Walker  s great 
classic,  ‘ Chess  Studies,’  where  Philidor,  most  careful  of.  the 
giants,  loses  his  game  by  giving  the  wrong  check  in  a position 
where  he  might  have  announced  a mate  in  three  moves. 


Shorter  Notices 

The  Trail  of  the  Ragged  Robin,  by  Flora  Klickmann  (Religious 
Tract  Society,  7s.  net),  has,  owing  to  its.  title,  attractions  for  a 
reviewer  who  remembers  an  early  predilection  for  the  flower 
thus  signalised,  which  on  Irish  pasture-lands  bloomed  equally 
rosy  under  another  name.  An  enthusiastic  gardener,  the  author 
has  also  a great  love  for  nature,  and  the  rich  flora  of  the  Wye 
Valley  affords  her  an  opportunity  for  displaying  her  gifts  of 
observation  and  description  to  much  advantage.  She  is  not  quite 
so  happy  in  dealing  with  more  secular  themes,  such  as  char- 
women, Government  officials  and  self-invited  guests.  Her  humour 
seems  indeed  a little  forced,  and  her  characterization  not  a little 
exaggerated.  But  the  fact  remains  that  she  amuses  us,  and  if 
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she  lacks  the  penetrating  wit  of  another  literary  lady,  noted  for 
rejoicing  less  in  hospitality  than  in  gardening  activities,  she  is 
superior  in  that  good-humoured  tolerance  which  human  nature 
imperatively  demands  as  its  daily  food.  The  sporadic  passages 
dedicated  to  religion  are,  we  suppose,  a seemly  tribute  to  the 
auspices  under  which  the  book  appears. 

The  History  of  the  Twentieth  (Light)  Division,  by  Captain 
V.  E.  Inglefield.  (Nisbet,  18s.  net).  Divisional  histories  as  a 
rule  must  almost  of  necessity  interest  only  a limited  public,  but 
this  particular  volume  is  so  well  written  that  its  appeal  should 
prove  far  wider.  The  Twentieth  Division  served  in  almost  every 
section  of  the  B.E.F.  line  in  France,  going  from  Laventie  to  the 
Salient,  down  to  the  Somme,  back  to  Ypres  for  the  third  battle, 
from  there  to  Cambrai  for  the  fight  of  November  T7,  thence  to 
the  Somme  again,  and  so  finally  forward  in  the  great  advance. 
The  subject  matter  will  satisfy  both  those  who  require  close 
details  of  movements  and  operations  and  those  who  are  interested 
merely  in  a stirring  narrative  of  heroism  and  devotion  to  the 
trivial  round  and  common  task.  No  words  could  pay  a more 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  Division  than  those  of  the  Earl  of  Cavan 
in  his  brief  introduction  : “ The  Twentieth  Division  never  failed 
me  and  never  failed  its  neighbours.”  The  illustrations  and 
maps  are  excellent. 

The  Outline  of  Science,  Parts  1 and  2 (Newnes,  Is.  2d.  net 
each),  is  half-brother  to  the  earlier  and  very  successful  ‘ Out- 
line of  History,’  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells.  This  series  is  to  be 
completed  in  about  twenty  fortnightly  parts.  Judging  by  the 
first  two  numbers  we  should  say  that  the  venture  will  be  a suc- 
cessful one,  and  deserve  to  be.  Much  that  might  otherwise  be 
dispensed  with  is  no  doubt  necessary  in  a “ popular  ” exposition, 
designed  to  catch  the  masses  ; but  on  the  whole  the  information 
given  is  admirable,  and  it  is  astonishingly  up-to-date  in  some 
respects.  The  work  is  edited  by  Professor  J.  Arthur  Thomson, 
from  whom  we  have  by  now  learnt  to  expect  simple,  lucid  and 
engaging  writing  upon  scientific  subjects,  and  he  is  assisted  in 
his  task  by  a staff  of  well-known  experts.  Though  the  informa- 
tion is  elementary  there  are  one  or  two  rather  obvious  omissions. 
Is  it  taken  for  granted  that  everyone  knows,  for  instance,  why 
the  moon  appears  sometimes  as  a quarter  and  sometimes  full? 

Below  the  Surface  is  an  inappropriate  title  for  Mr.  Richard 
King’s  short  articles  reprinted  in  book  form  from  certain  weekly 
papers.  (The  Bodley  Head,  6s.  net).  Superficial  is  precisely  the 
adjective  we  should  incline  to  attach  to  them,  with  this  reserva- 
tion, that  they  are  not  always  true  even  to  the  surface  of  existing 
things.  Neither  regular  church-going  nor  “ obeisance  ” from  so- 
called  social  inferiors  bulks  large,  we  fancy,  in  the  programme 
of  many  people  nowadays.  We  rub  our  eyes  when  we  read  that 
middle-class  women  “ can  neither  cook,  clean,  make  their  own 
dresses,  nor  nurse  their  children.”  But  Mr.  King  is  sometimes 
shrewd  and  sensible  enough,  and  nearly  always  kind-hearted  in 
his  criticisms  of  life. 

In  a Mantle  Blue,  by  Leonard  Rice  Oxley  (Palmer,  6s.  net),  is 
a little  book  of  essays  upon  such  various  topics  as  ‘ Harbours,’ 

‘ Downs,’  ‘ Oxford  in  War  Time,’  ‘The  Departure  Platform,’ 
‘ The  Fen  Country,’  and  so  on.  The  author,  who  is  a don  at 
Keble,  manages  to  be  pleasant  without  having  anything  in  par- 
ticular to  say  or  any  particular  distinction  in  his  manner  of 
saying  it.  His  style  has  none  of  the  attractiveness  of  Mr. 
Cranstoun  Metcalfe,  a third  edition  of  whose  The  Lowly  Estate 
(Melrose,  3s.  6d.  net)  has  reached  us. 

The  Churchman’s  Year  Book,  1922  (Mowbray,  3s.  6d.  net),  is 
this  year  up  to  its  usual  high  standard  of  usefulness  and  has  now 
established  itself  as  an  indispensable  book  of  reference  for  Angli- 
cans. We  have  also  received  The  Catholic  Who's  Who  and  Year 
Book  (Burns,  Oates  and  Washbourne,  5s.  net),  its  Roman  Catholic 
counterpart. 

The  November-December  issue  of  Poetry,  edited  by  S.  Fowler 
Wright  (Birmingham,  Cornish,  Is.  6d.  net  per  issue),  and  de- 
scribed as  “a  magazine  of  verse,  comment  and  criticism,”  con- 
tains a poem  by  Swinburne  not  included  in  his  collected  works, 
the  first  instalment  of  a new  translation  of  the  ‘ Divina  Commen- 
dia  ’ and  a great  deal  of  verse  by  less  well-known  poets.  Mr. 
G.  A.  Clay’s  tribute  to  Austin  Dobson  is  neat,  and  Mr.  Hab- 
berton  Lulham’s  ‘ A Dread  in  Spring  ’ has  genuine  emotion. 
The  competitions  for  schools  have  produced  some  interesting 
work. 

FICTION 

The  scene  of  Sweet  Waters,  by  Harold  Nicholson  (Constable, 
7s.  6d.  net),  is  laid  at  Constantinople  and  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood during  the  First  Balkan  War.  The  principal  actors 
are,  on  one  hand,  a Levantine  widow  and  her  daughter  ; on  the 
other,  two  members  of  the  British  Diplomatic  Service.  Unlike 
most  men  novelists,  Mr.  Nicholson  succeeds  better  with  his 
female  than  his  male  characters.  The  grave,  thoughtful  girl, 
absorbed  in  a passionate  devotion  to  the  memory  of  her  English 


father,  and  the  light,  brainless,  heartless  woman  against  whom 
she  is  in  continual  revolt,  are  both  striking  figures.  Of  the 
diplomatists  one  is  a weak-kneed  youth  with  literary  aspirations 
and  a touch  of  the  decadent.  The  other  is  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  the  ordinary  strong,  silent  Englishman  of  fiction.  In- 
ternational transactions  of  various  kinds,  set  against  a picturesque 
background,  make  interesting  reading.  But  we  find  the  psychic 
(or  psycho-analytic?)  element  rather  difficult  of  comprehension. 

Joanna  Builds  a Nest,  by  Juliet  Wilbor  Tompkins.  (Page, 
3s.  6d.  net.)  This  short  tale  is  an  example  of  the  comic  suburban 
school  ; an  American  cousin  of  ‘ The  Smiths  of  Surbiton  ’ and 
other  popular  works  of  the  kind.  It  is  vastly  facetious,  without 
ever  being  particularly  funny  ; and  it  has  a little  sentimentality 
towards  the  end,  like  a lump  of  sugar  at  the  bottom  of  a cup  of 
cocoa.  It  will  probably  prove  a “ good  seller.” 

In  Ghostly  Company,  by  Amyas  Northcote  (The  Bodley  Head, 
7s.  6d.  net),  is  a collection  of  thirteen  stories,  devoted  to  subjects 
of  the  class  roughly  defined  as  “ psychic.”  Dreams,  hallucina- 
tions, obsessions,  phantoms  and  authentic  ghosts  are  all  dealt 
with  in  turn.  We  notice  no  original  feature  in  connection  with 
any  of  these  themes,  and  the  treatment  leaves  a good  deal  to  be 
desired  in  point  of  construction.  The  first  story,  for  example, 
opens  well,  but  its  conclusion  leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to  what 
really  happened. 


Books  Received 

ESSAYS  AND  BELLES  LETTRES 

A Survey.  By  Max  Beerbohm.  Heinemann  : 25s.  net. 

A Shy  Man’s  Fancies.  By  “ Trinda.”  Lund  Humphries:  6s. 
net. 

A Study  in  Czech  Literature.  By  P.  Selver.  Oxford,  Black- 
well  : 2s.  6d.  net. 

Learning  and  Living.  Academic  Essays.  By  Ephraim  Emerton. 
Milford  : 12s.  6d.  net. 

The  Designers  of  our  Buildings.  By  L.  Cope  Cornford. 
R.I.B.A.  : 5s.  net. 

The  Story  of  Job.  A Sympathetic  Study  of  the  Book  of  Job  in 
the  Light  of  History  and  Literature.  Macmillan  : 8s.  6d.  net. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 

Annals  of  the  Church  in  Scotland.  By  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh. 
Milford  : 21s.  net. 

Richard  Philip  Garrold,  S.J.  A Memoir.  By  C.  C.  Martin- 
dale.  Longmans  : 5s.  net. 

The  History  of  Human  Marriage.  By  Edward  Westermarck. 
3 Vols.  Macmillan  : 4s.  net. 

VERSE  AND  DRAMA 

A Vista.  By  John  Crichton.  Montreal  : Chapman. 

Mosaics.  By  Guy  Bramwell.  Humphreys  : 2s.  6d.  net. 

Poems  of  Home  and  Overseas.  Compiled  by  Charles  Williams 
and  V.  H.  Collins.  Oxford  : Clarendon  Press  : 3s.  net. 
Regeneration.  A Poem.  By  Henry  Lamond.  2s.  net.  Pri- 
vately printed. 

The  Land  of  Summer.  By  W.  G.  Willis  Watson.  Somerset 
Folk  Press. 

The  Poppied  Dream.  By  Diana  Gurney.  Humphreys  : 3s.  6d. 
net. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Conduct  of  the  Understanding  in  Philosophy  and  Physiology. 

By  Timothy  O’Mahoney.  Routledge  : 6s.  net. 

The  Survival  of  the  Soul  and  its  Evolution  after  Death. 
By  Pierre-Emile  Corniller.  Kegan  Paul  : 10s.  6d.  net. 

FICTION 

Selected  Polish  Tales.  Translated  by  E.  C.  M.  Benecke  and 
Marie  Busch.  Milford  : 2s.  6d.  net. 

Where  the  Young  Child  Was.  By  Marie  Conway  Oemler. 
Heinemann  : 6s.  net. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

A Dictionary  of  Spanish  Idioms.  By  Leonard  Williams.  Rout- 
ledge  : 3s.  6d.  net. 

Amusing  Reminiscences  of  Victorian  Times  and  To-day.  By 
John  Neve  Masters.  The  Author  : 3s.  6d.  net. 

Baedeker’s  Switzerland  1922.  Fisher  Unwin  : 15s.  net. 

Card  Games  and  How  to  Play  Them.  By  Peter  Alston.  Pear- 
son : 2s.  net. 

Handbook  for  the  Limbless.  Edited  by  G.  Howson.  Disabled 
Society,  48,  Grosvenor  Square. 

The  Catholic  Who’s  Who.  1922.  Burns  and  Oates  : 5s.  net. 
The  Churchman’s  Year-Book.  1922.  Mowbray  : 3s.  6d.  net. 
Ventriloquism  and  Juggling.  By  H.  C.  King  and  J.  E.  T. 
Clark.  Pearson  : 2s.  net. 
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Company  Meetings. 

LONDON  & RIVER  PLATE  BANK 

STRONG  CASH  POSITION 

REVIEW  OF  YEAR’S  BUSINESS 

The  Fifty-ninth  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  London  and  River 
Plate  Bank,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  20th  inst.  at  the  offices  of 
the  bank,  7,  Princes  Street,  E.C.,  Mr.  J.  W.  Beaumont  Pease 
(the  chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  : Gentlemen, — I will  commence  my  re- 
marks to-day  by  asking  you  to  go  through  shortly  with  me  the 
figures  of  our  balance-sheet.  If  you  will  turn  to  the  liabilities 
side,  the  first  two  items  of  £2,040,000  and  £2,100,000  for  capital 
and  reserve  fund  respectively,  you  will  see  no  change  as  com- 
pared with  last  year.  In  the  next  item,  acceptances  account 
branches,  at  £2, 870, 349,  there  is  a difference  of,  roughly, 
£1,000,000  : they  are  ,£1,000,000  less  this  year  than  last  year. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  next  item,  merchandise  credits, 
which  stand  this  year  at  £(1,215,401,  and  also  to  the  following 
item,  bills  advised,  drafts  in  transit,  £(1,380,340.  Our  current 
and  deposit  accounts  at  branches  stand  at  £(30,001,768,  and  are 
also  about  £(7,000,000  less  than  they  appeared  in  our  balance- 
sheet  last  year.  The  current  and  deposit  accounts  at  head  office 
are  £(684,328,  which  is  about  £(200,000  less.  The  note  issue 
at  the  Monte  Video  branch  is  about  the  same.  Bills  for  collec- 
tion, which  also  appear  on  the  other  side  of  the  balance-sheet, 
stand  at  £(5,847,753,  and  they  are  also  £(3,000,000  less  than 
they  were  last  year.  The  rebate  of  interest  on  bills  not  due  is 
slightly  less.  The  profit  and  loss  account  shows  £(599, 924, 
which  is  about  £(130,000  less  than  last  year.  In  our  profit  and 
loss  account  our  gross  profit,  after  providing  for  bad  and  doubtful 
debts,  shows  a balance  of  £(1,081,785,  which  is  about  £(200,000 
less  than  last  year. 

The  Dividend. 

The  balance  available  amounts  to  £(722,324,  before  the  deduction 
of  the  interim  dividend  at  the  rate  of  6 per  cent,  paid  in  June 
last.  It  is  now  proposed  to  pay  a final  dividend  of  6 per  cent., 
making  12  per  cent,  for  the  year,  against  last  year’s  declaration 
of  a final  dividend  of  9 per  cent.  That  will  absorb  £'122,400, 
and  we  propose  to  credit  our  contingency  reserve  account  with 
£(160,000,  and  to  carry  forward  the  balance  of  £317,524.  This 
carry-forward  is  amply  sufficient  to  meet  the  temporary  deprecia- 
tion on  the  capital  employed  abroad,  owing  to  the  fall  in 
exchange. 

You  will  see  that  we  had  ample  funds  to  pay  a final  dividend 
of  9 per  cent.,  as  we  did  last  year,  and  still  have  a substantial 
balance  for  reserve  or  other  purposes,  but  I think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that'  it  is  a wise  and  prudent  policy  in  these  days  and 
in  conformity  with  the  traditions  of  this  bank  that  we  should  err 
on  the  safe  side.  It  is  somewhat  of  a novelty  to  make  a public 
allocation  of  profits  to  our  internal  reserve  fund,  but  it  must 
not  be  inferred  that  we  have  any  special  bad  debt  in  view  by 
doing  so ; all  the  known  bad  or  doubtful  debts  have  been  already 
amply  provided  for,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  judge  from 
other  sources,  but  it  was  thought  to  be  a suitable  opportunity 
of  adding  to  our  inner  strength,  and  we  are  rather  proud  than 
otherwise  of  letting  the  world  know  that  we  prefer  to  use  our 
profits  in  this  way  instead  of  distributing  them  in  dividends. 

The  strong  position  of  the  bank  is  illustrated  by  the  large 
amount  of  cash  held  at  the  different  branches.  The  balance-sheet 
figures  reflect  fairly  accurately  the  trend  of  business  during  the 
la*st  year.  They  show  a reduction  in  nearly  every  case.  Espe- 
cially is  this  so  in  our  acceptances  and  bills,  but  I may  here 
remark  that  the  comparison  between  our  figures  of  this  year  and 
those  of  last  year  is  greatly  vitiated  by  the  lower  rates  of  ex- 
change at  which  the  figures  of  this  year  are  converted  into  ster- 
ling. For  instance,  our  current  and  deposit  accounts  show  an 
apparent  decrease  of  £7,000,000,  but  if  last  year’s  figures  had 
been  converted  at  the  rates  of  exchange  ruling  at  the  end  of 
September  this  year,  instead  of  a decrease  our  present  balance- 
sheet  in  this  item  would  have  shown  an  actual  increase  of  nearly 
£2,000,000. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  unanimously  adopted. 

LONDON-AMERIGAN  MARITIME 
TRADING 

TRADE  AND  NATIONAL  EXPENDITURE 
SHIPPING  OUTLOOK 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  London-American  Mari- 
time Trading  Co.  Ltd.  was  held  on  the  21st  inst.  at  the  Great 
Eastern  Hotel,  Mr.  Frederick  Last  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  M.  Huntley)  having  read  the  notice  conven- 
ing the  meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  said  : I should  like  first  of  all  to  explain  that 
Lord  Wemyss  is  unable  to  take  the  chair  to-day,  as  he  is  con- 
fined to  the  house  with  a severe  attack  of  influenza.  I should 
like  to  read  to  you  a letter  which  he  has  sent  to  the  secretary. 
It  is  as  follows  : — “ Dear  Mr.  Huntley — I had  hoped  that  I 
might  have  sufficiently  recovered  from  an  attack  of  influenza 
to  have  been  enabled  to  preside  at  our  annual  meeting  this  after- 
noon, but,  unfortunately,  this  is  not  possible,  and  I can  only 


write  and  express  my  sincere  regrets  and  apologies  to  the  share- 
holders. I feel  my  disappointment  is  accentuated  by  the  fact 
that  this  year’s  trading  account  compares  unfavourably  with 
previous  years.  For  this,  however,  our  shareholders  must  have 
been  prepared,  as  the  unprecedented,  if  natural,  slump  in  trade 
has  affected  every  industry,  and  has,  perhaps,  fallen  more 
heavily  on  the  shipping  industry  than  on  any  other.  In  my 
humble  judgment,  no  general  revival  in  trade  can  be  looked  for 
till  national  expenditure  has  been  reduced  and  the  impossible 
burdens  of  taxation  are  lightened.  Just  as  the  Excess  Profits 
Duty  precipitated  and  aggravated  the  slump  in  trade,  so  our 
taxation,  making  the  accumulation  and  employment  of  capital 
impossible,  smothers  the  efforts  of  trade  revival.  Will  our  new 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  have  sufficient  discernment  to  see 
the  dangers  and  ultimate  futility  of  over-taxation?  The  Geddes 
Commission  is  full  of  promise  ; but  will  the  Government  have  the 
courage  to  carry  out  its  recommendations?  Every  proposed 
economy  will  be  bitterly  opposed  by  some  who  are  most  insistent 
on  general  economy,  but  who  think  their  particular  extravagance 
should  be  excepted.  Mr.  Garvin,  in  an  hysterical  outburst  in 
the  Observer,  has  started  the  cry  of  ‘ Hands  off  Education.’ 
Education,  as  at  present  administered,  involves  probably  more 
wasteful  and  useless  extravagance  than  any  other  department. 
Every  other  economy  will  find  noisy,  if  less  voluble,  opponents. 
This  Government  is  opportunist,  its  backbone  is  not  unduly 
strong ; will  it  rise  to  the  occasion  ? I hope  so,  for  on  this 
the  prospect  of  trade  generally,  and  our  interests  in  particular, 
depend.  I feel  sure  the  shareholders  will  consider  that  under 
the  exceptional  circumstances,  which  are  altogether  out  of  the 
board’s  control,  this  year’s  report  is  not  an  unsatisfactory  one. 
As  chairman,  I can  assure  the  shareholders  that  the  board  have 
done  their  best,  and  that  Sir  W.  Petersen,  and  you,  as  secretary, 
and  the  management  generally,  have  done  everything  possible  to 
snatch  at  and  make  the  most  of  the  scanty  opportunities  that  we 
•have  been  able  to  discover.” 

I do  not  think  I need  apologise  for  reading  that  letter  from 
our  chairman,  because  I am  sure  you  would  all  have  liked  him 
to  be  here  to  speak  for  himself.  As  regards  the  remarks  which 
I have  to  make,  there  is  a feeling  that  commercially _ things  have 
touched  the  bottom,  and,  provided  that  the  political  horizon 
does  not  cloud,  there  are  at  least  faint  indications  of  a renewal 
of  general  trading  activity.  This  will,  of  course,  have  a benefi- 
cial effect  on  shipping,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  we  cannot  look 
for  any  material  improvement  during  the  next  twelve  months. 
Shipping,  in  common  with  other  trades,  has  encountered  the 
greatest  slump  in  the  world’s  history. 

The  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report 
and  accounts. 

Sir  Charles  Inigo  Thomas,  G.C.B.,  seconded  the  resolution, 
and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 


THE  ONE  CHANCE. 

Some  say  that  they  believe  in  education  but 
see  no  great  harm  in  reducing  expenditure 
for  a time.  They  forget  that  you  cannot 
postpone  a child’s  education.  Already  many 
thousands  of  our  children  have  suffered 
a loss  of  educational  opportunity  by  reason 
of  the  War.  Hundreds  are  being  turned 
away  from  secondary  schools  for  want  of 
room.  Their  education  is  not  merely  post- 
poned but  prevented  and  we  are  thus  neglect- 
ing our  chief  national  asset,  the  ability  and 
intelligence  of  the  coming  generation.  This 
is  not  economy  but  waste  of  the  worst  hind ; 
for  education  i9  a national  investment. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTICE . — Contributions  are  not  invited,  but  will 
be  considered  provided  a stamped  addressed  envelope  is  enclosed 
for  their  return  if  unsuitable.  They  should  be  typewritten. 


The  Editor  presents  his  compliments  to  the 
readers  of  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW,  and 
begs  leave  to  direct  their  attentions  to  the  Ad- 
vertisement on  the  back  page. 

Publication  of  the  Financial  Supplement  will 
be  resumed  on  January  6th. 


Notes  of  the  Week 

ON  very  good  authority  we  are  able  to  state  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  Geddes  Committee 
are  for  a saving  of  ^70,000,000 — an  announce- 
ment that  will  come  as  a severe  blow  to  the  hopeful 
public.  The  wildest  accounts  have  been  current  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  proposed  economies,  and  the 
estimates  that  we  have  seen  in  the  Press  vary 
between  £ 200,000,000  and  ^300,000,000.  These  are 
doubtless  hasty  inferences  from  the  Scottish  composi- 
tion of  the  Committee.  We  are  informed  that 
Sir  Eric  Geddes  is  much  perturbed  by  the  conjec- 
tural figures  that  have  appeared  in  the  Press.  The 
hopes  of  the  taxpayer  have  thereby  been  raised  to  an 
unduly  high  level,  and  when  the  report  is  published  the 
result  can  only  be:  that  the  taxpayer  will  vent  his  dis- 
appointment on  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  from  whom  he  has  been 
led  to  expect  so  much.  Sir  Eric  will  therefore  suffer  in 
the  public  esteem.  He  is  in  the  most  invidious  position, 
for  a fair  and  detached  examination  of  his  proposals  has 
been  rendered  impossible  in  advance. 


It  may  in  some  degree  allay  popular  disappointment 
when  the  report  of  the  Geddes  Committee  is  published 
if  it  be  realized  that  the  effect  of  the  economies  proposed 
is  cumulative.  The  full  effect  of  the  report  must  there- 
fore not  be  looked  for  in  the  immediate  economies  recom- 
mended. The  direct  cutting  down  in  the  administration, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  unifying  of  various  branches 
of  it,  on  the  other,  will,  in  the  long  run,  result  in  far- 
reaching  economies  far  beyond  the  figure  indicated  by 
the  Committee.  We  do  not  feel  justified  in  going  into 
the  details  of  the  Report  before  it  is  issued.  But  in 
many  respects  we  are  in  a position  to  assure  our  readers 
that  the  adoption  of  the  Report  would  involve  a re- 
casting of  the  administrative  machine.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  it  is  only  certain  of  the  Departments  that 
have,  up  to  the  present,  come  under  the  survey  of  the 
Committee.  The  economies  proposed,  although  they 


deal  with  such  important  Ministries  as  those  of  Educa- 
tion, Labour,  Pensions,  and  the  fighting  Services,  leave 
other  Departments  to  be  examined.  It  would  therefore 
be  premature  to  cavil  at  the  smallness  of  Sir  Eric’s 
figures. 

What  the  public  is  liable  to  leave  out  of  account  in 
connection  with  the  Geddes  Committee  is  the  enormous 
assistance  it  has  received  from  the  older  type  of  Civil 
Servant.  It  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  the  taxpayer 
has  no  greater  friend  than  the  genuine  Civil  Servant. 
He  knows  more  about  the  workings  of  his  Department 
than  any  Minister  can  ever  hope  to  learn,  and  without 
his  assistance  the  Geddes  Committee  could  have  done 
nothing.  Whilst  the  Ministers  of  Labour  and  of  Educa- 
tion may  personally  have  cause  to  regret  the  findings  of 
the  Committee,  it  will  be:  found  that  the  broader-minded 
Departments  have  taken  advantage  of  the  Committee 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  taxpayer.  The  difficul- 
ties and  interests  which  stand  in  the  way  of  this  are  very 
great,  and  not  often  realized,  and  the  greatest  of  them 
is  the  personal  prestige  of  the  Ministers  themselves.  It 
will  be  found  that  Sir  Eric  has  “ seen  through”  Dr. 
Macnamara,  and  in  his  examination  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education  has  not  been  guilty  of  the  mental  confusion, 
which  is  so  current  in  the  public  Press,  of  identifying 
wasteful  expenditure  with  money  spent  in  the  cause  of 
education. 


Following  promptly  on  our  leading  article  last  week, 
in  which  we  deplored  the  absence  from  the  speeches 
and  communications  of  the  Irish  representatives  of 
any  hint  or  suggestion  of  constructive  statesmanship, 
Mr.  Michael  Collins  issued  a manifesto.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  we  suggested  that  in  the  minds  of  the 
Irish  representatives  the  means  which  self-government 
provided  had  been  confused  with  the  end,  and  we 
stated  that  it  seemed  as  if  now  that  the  objective  of 
Home  Rule  had  been  reached  not  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Dail  had  any  idea  as  to  what  the  function  of 
government  was.  It  is,  therefore,  pleasing  to  find  that 
Mr.  Michael  Collins  had  been  as  deeply  impressed  by 
the  omission  as  we  were  ourselves.  He  has  now  in  a 
public  message — which,  SO1  far  as  we  are  aware,  has 
appeared  in  the  Sunday  Times  alone  stated  that  he 
“ looks  forward,  as  a practical  man,  to  the  Irish  mak- 
ing themselves  a Nation  amongst  Nations,  and  that 
he  “ thinks  of  Ireland  as  a home  of  freedom  for  the 
individual,  a place  where  men  and  women  shall  be 
really  free.”  We  cannot  withold  from  Mr.  Michael 
Collins  the  measure  of  credit  which  is  due  to  him  for 
setting  before  his  own  people  a political  objective 
which  is  coincident  with  our  own. 


Mr.  Michael  Collins  did  well  to  move  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  discussion  in  the  Dail  until  after  the  holi- 
days. He,  doubtless,  knew  that  in  the  meantime 
public  opinion  in  Ireland  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  itself.  He  has  not  been  mistaken.  County 
Council  after  County  Council  has  passed  resolutions  in 
favour  of  the  Peace,  and  in  the  meetings  held  through- 
out the  country  similar  conclusions  seem  to  have 
been  reached.  This  will  not  be  without  influence  when 
the  Dail  meets  again,  and  there  would  seem  to  be 
every  probability  that  the  treaty  will  be  ratified.  In 
this  event,  what  will  Mr.  De  Valera’s  position  be?  He 
will,  doubtless,  lead  a “ National  ” party  in  the  Irish 
Parliament  and  will  concentrate  on  creating  as  much 
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trouble  as  he  possibly  can.  Similar  parties  in  favour 
of  secession  from  the  Empire  exist  in  South  Africa, 
and  even  in  Canada,  but  it  has  been  the  province  and 
the  success  of  statesmanship  in  those  countries  to  see 
that  the  “ Nationalists  ” remain  in  a minority.  If  Mr. 
Michael  Collins  continues  in  power  he  will  make  short 
work  of  Mr.  De  Valera  and  his  associates,  whose 
bitterness  is  comprehensible  seeing  that  henceforward 
they  will  be  deprived  of  the  Irish-American  subsidies 
which  have  so  generously  financed  their  careers. 

The  Political  Assizes  are  now  being  held  in  Cannes. 
His  Majesty’s  Ministers  have  gone  on  circuit  again  and 
at  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  nisi  prius  session  Lord  Birken- 
head, Sir  Robert  Horne,  and  Sir  Laming  Worthington- 
Evans  will  be  in  attendance.  Whilst  the  Prime  Minister 
is  playing  golf  the  other  three  will  be  discussing  the 
formation  of  the  new  party.  Nor  do  we  imag'ine  that 
Mr.  Churchill  will  be  far  distant.  The  denomination 
“National”  has  been  suggested  for  the  new  party  in 
order  that  the  Coalition  Liberals  may  be  attracted,  but 
it  is  at  present  doubtful  whether  they  will  be.  If  Mr. 
Churchill  would  consent  to  lead  in  the  Commons  under 
Lord  Birkenhead’s  Premiership,  all  would  be  well,  and 
the  present  Coalition  would  continue  in  fact  if  not  in 
name.  The  proposition  may  be  stated  in  the  converse 
sense,  and  it  would  be  equally  well  if  Lord  Birkenhead 
would  continue  to  serve  in  the  Lords  under  Mr.' 
Churchill’s  Premiership.  Neither  of  these  contingencies, 
in  our  view,  is  at  present  probable,  but  the  moment 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  goes  we  may  look  forward  to  the 
fiercest  duel  of  modern  times.  The  protagonists  will  be 
two  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  younger  statesmen — 
Lord  Birkenhead  and  Mr.  Churchill.  No  quarter  will 
be  shown.  Intrigue  is  already  rife;  the  politicians  are 
now  being  canvassed.  The  situation  is  Oriental — the 
younger  sons  prepare  to  slay  one  another  over  their 
father’s  dead  body.  But  political  situations  change 
rapidly  and  the  whole  thing  may  pass  over.  Sooner  or 
later,  however,  it  is  bound  to  recur. 

We  must  record  our  protest  against  these  peripatetic 
Conferences.  The  spectacle  of  a nomadic  Ministry 
wandering  over  Europe  is  quite  ridiculous.  Sir  Laming 
Worthington-Evans  is  now  in  Paris  trying  to  set.  the 
trade  of  the  world  right.  The  sooner  the  politicians 
learn  that,  whilst  they  are  powerful  to  do  injury  to  trade, 
they  are  powerless  to  do  it  any  good,  the  better.  Their 
proper  sphere  is  politics  and  not  industry.  If  it  were 
industry  then  we  should  be  wise  to  have  a purely  busi- 
ness Government.  Under  such  a system  we  should  at 
any  rate  be  sure  that  those  who  were  talking  industry 
would  understand  what  they  were  talking  about.  The 
nearer  politics  get  to  industry  the  more  probable  it 
becomes,  not  that  politics  will  capture  industry,  but  that 
industry  will  capture  politics — if  it  has  not  already  done 
so.  All  Sir  Laming  Worthington-Evans  can  hope  to  do 
in  Paris  is  to  set  up  another  trust  monopoly.  If  com- 
merce be  left  to  itself  and  be  emancipated  from  all 
extraneous  influences  and  controls  whatsoever,  it  may 
revive.  But  it  will  never  be  revived  by  artificial  respira- 
tion. We  would  refer  our  readers  to  Sir  E.  Mackay 
Edgar’s  article  on  another  page. 

The  question  of  the  hour  is  whether  the  present 
friendly  union  between  Lord  Birkenhead  and  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  shall  continue  or  give  way  to  a 
friendly  opposition.  In  the  event  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
falling  too  sick  to  continue  in  office,  the  possibility,  of 
a split  between  the  Liberal  and  Unionist  Coalition 
wings  will  have  to  be  considered.  The  Lord  Chancel- 
lor has  done  such  successful  spade  work  amongst  his 
own  party  that  Lords  Salisbury  and  Midleton  have 
already  been  left  far  behind.  Lord  Carson  is  also'  re- 
moved as  a potential  leader.  Lord  Long  is  out  of 
politics.  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  can  only  be  a.  stop- 
gap. There  is  no  one  in  the  way,  and  Lord  Birken- 
head is  already  leader  of  the  party  de  jure,  if  not  de 
facto.  His  friendship  with  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 


remains  close,  but  where  the  fulfilment  of  so  great  an 
ambition  as  the  Premiership  is  concerned  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  a person  of  Mr.  Churchill’s  dynamic  force 
would  give  way  to  a younger  man  whose  career  he 
has  been  influential  in  forming.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
owes  his  Privy  Councillorship,  his  appointment  as 
Solicitor-General,  his  advance  to  the  Attorney-General- 
ship, and  onwards,  to  Mr.  Churchill’s  advocacy.  But 
in  those  days  he  was  not  considered  a serious  rival. 
Will  Mr.  Churchill  make  the  supreme  sacrifice?  We 
think  not. 

Electors  will  be  wise  to  keep  in  mind  the  names  of 
those  gentlemen  who  are  making  themselves  ridiculous 
on  the  Theatres  and  Music  Halls  Committee  of  the  Lon- 
don County  Council.  Not  content  with  their  ban  on 
the  Midnight  Follies  and  their  inept  regulations  gener- 
ally, they  are  now  trying  to  discover  some  means 
whereby  they  may  prevent  children  under  sixteen  attend- 
ing cinematograph  performances  except  in  the  company 
of  a parent  or  guardian.  Have  they  thought  out  the 
logical  implications  of  their  fatuous  proposals?  If  the 
children  are  not  allowed  to  go  to  cinemas  they  will  be 
driven  on  to  the  streets  and  will  presumably  be  spending 
their  pocket-money  on  buying  “ penny  dreadfuls,”  news- 
papers and  other  kinds  of  mental  poison.  If  these 
places  of  amusement  are  to  be  reserved  for  adults,  adult 
public  opinion  will  cease  to  demand  that  they  should 
preserve  a standard  of  decency  fit  for  the  eyes  of  any 
member  of  the  population,  man,  woman,  or  child.  The 
logical  corollary  of  the  new  proposal  is  to  remove  the 
cinema  from  the  healthy  influences  of  responsible  public 
opinion. 

The  resignation  by  M.  Philippe  Berthelot  of  his  posi- 
tion as  Secretary-General  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  France  is  an  event  of  considerable  importance. 
By  his  talents  and  still  more  by  his  extraordinary  power 
of  hard  work  he  built  up  for  himself  a commanding  place 
in  French  diplomacy,  and  for  some  years  past  has  been 
the  real  director  of  the  foreign  policy  of  France.  His 
brother  was  at  the  head  of  the  Banque  Industrielle  de 
Chine,  which  collapsed  some  months  ago,  and  it  was 
alleged  that  he  had  used  his  influence  to  assist  the  bank. 
On  this  ground  a violent  campaign  had  been  carried  on 
against  him  and  it  gradually  undermined  his  authority. 
But  we  are  not  particularly  concerned  with  the  circum- 
stances that  led  to  his  resignation.  We  note,  however, 
that  as  the  man  responsible  far  more  than  any  other  for 
French  policy,  especially  since  the  Armistice,  M.  Berthe- 
lot cannot  be  looked  on  as  a friend  of  Britain  or  of  the 
Empire.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  his  disappearance 
from  the  Quai  d’Orsay  may  lead  to  somewhat  better 
relations  between  France  and  England. 


We  note  that  the  Times  correspondent  at  Peking 
has  had  an  interview  with  the  redoubtable  Chang  Tso- 
lin,  super-Tuchun  of  Manchuria,  who  has  succeeded 
after  some  trouble  in  forming  a Government  with 
which  he  can  work.  The  new  Cabinet,  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  President,  has  as  its  Premier  Liang 
Shih-yi,  Dr.  Wu  Yen,  who  had  been  temporarily  act- 
ing in  that  capacity,  again  becoming  Foreign  Minister. 
In  the  interview  Change  set  forth  his  ideas  on  China 
and  its  current  politics.  He  is  not  in  favour  of  coming 
to  terms  with  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  and  the  Southern  fao- 
tion,  and  he  expressed  his  conviction  that  a strong 
central  Government  was  necessary— by  which  he  meant 
a Government  that  would  be  subject  to  the  North,  and 
primarily  to  himself.  The  correspondent  states  that 
Chang  evidently  believes  in  the  use  of  force  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a Government,  but  says  that 
after  its  establishment  he  would  be  prepared  to  allow 
Parliament  to  draft  a Constitution  better  suited  than 
the  existing  one  to  the  disposition  of  the  Chinese 
people.  All  this  does  not  promise  well  for  the  political 
unification  of  China,  but  the  genuine  solidarity  of  the 
Chinese  race,  to  which  we  allude  elsewhere,  must  in 
the  long  run  assert  itself  as  the  dominating  factor. 
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In  referring  to  the  Near  East,  we  have  more  than 
>nce  expressed  the  view  that  Mustafa  Kemal  Pasha 
and  the  Angora  Assembly  must  be  regarded  as  the  real 
representatives  of  Turkey.  In  a recent  speech  in  the 
Assembly  Mustafa  openly  proclaimed  his  Government 
as  the  Government  of  Turkey.  He  also  stated  that  he 
liad  no  intention  of  remaining  for  ever  at  Angora,  but 
meant  to  go  to  Constantinople,  when  he  would  take 
care  that  the  power  of  the  Sultan  would  be  limited  in 
accordance  wih  the  principles  of  popular  government 
as  expressed  in  the  Assembly.  He  declared  that  the 
Sultan  had  established  a purely  absolutist  regime  and 
had  thrown  Mustafa  and  his  comrades  into  the  streets. 
Sultans,  he  said,  must  not  be  permitted  to  abuse  their 
sovereignty.  We  wonder  what  the  All-India  Caliphate 
Congress  thinks  of  such  talk.  The  Conference  of  the 
British,  French,  and  Italian  Foreign  Ministers  on  the 
Near  East  is  to  take  place  in  Paris  in  the  second  week 
of  January,  and  we  hope  it  will  get  to  business  without 
delay.  

In  1879  there  was  a “ war  of  the  Pacific  ” — a war 
between  Chile  and  Peru,  which  the  former  won.  Under 
the  peace  treaty  Chile  received  the  province  of  Tara- 
paca,  and  was  given  the  right  to  occupy  for  ten  years 
the  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica.  At  the  end  of  the 
ten  years  a plebiscite  was  to  be  held  to  determine 
whether  the  people  of  these  two  provinces  preferred  to 
be  Chilean  or  Peruvian,  but  there  was  no  such  plebis- 
cite. On  one  excuse  or  another  Chile  remained  in  pos- 
session. Recently  she  suggested  to  Peru  that  the 
plebiscite  should  be  held,  but  Peru  refuses  on  the 
ground  that  Chile,  having  driven  out  the  former  popu- 
lation and  replaced  it  by  her  own  nationals,  is  not 
acting  in  good  faith.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  dispute 
will  lead  to  war;  indeed,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  one  of 
those  things  which  the  new  Permanent  Court  of  Jus- 
tice set  up  by  the  League  of  Nations  might  very  well 
take  in  hand. 

We  are  more  than  glad  to  note  fresh  and  very 
encouraging  signs  and  portents  of  the  return  to 
sanity.  Among  these  are  the  meetings  of  busi- 
ness men  here  and  in  France  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  deeply  serious  economic  problems  of  the 
time.  There  is  also  the  suggestion  that  some  proposal 
will  be  submitted  at  Cannes  for  the  holding  of  a 
European  Conference  to  discuss  the  whole  economic 
situation.  This  suggestion  goes  so  far  as  to  include 
Germany  and  even  Russia  in  the  Conference,  though  it 
can  hardly  be  expected  that  France  will  not  raise  some 
objections.  The  supreme  question  really  is,  Why 
should  Germany  and  Russia  be  excluded  from  such  a 
conference?  Can  there  be  any  proper  consideration  of 
the  economic  situation  of  Europe  without  them?  Is 
there  a Europe  without  them  ? Of  course  there  is  not. 
This  is  the  simple  truth,  and  we  wish  it  were  more 
widely  recognised  than  it  is.  According  to  the  Times, 
it  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  the  British  and  the 
French  Prime  Ministers  have  decided  in  principle  to 
invite  two  leading  members  of  the  Soviet  Government 
to  London  to  review  the  position.  It  is  known  that  the 
Soviet,  as  guided  by  Lenin,  is  mending  its  ways.  And 
as  we  can  see  no  probability  of  the  formation  of  a 
different  kind  of  government  for  a long  time  to  come  in 
Russia,  it  is  with  the  Soviet  that  we  must  deal. 

The  question  of  submarines  has  threatened  to 
wreck  the  Washington  Conference.  As  our  readers  are 
aware,  our  irreverent  view  is  that  this  would  not  be  the 
frightful  calamity  our  Press  in  general  appears 
to  consider  it  must  be.  Of  all  the  weapons  of 
sea  war  the  submarine  is  the  most  difficult  to  control,  and 
its  use,  as  the  record  of  the  U-boats  demonstrated,  is 
liable  to  the  most  appalling  abuse.  It  was  passing 
strange  that  a disarmament  conference  called  by  the 
American  Government  should  have  had  put  before  it  by 
that  very  Government  a proposal  not  only  for  retaining 
the  submarine  but  for  what  was  practically  the  multipli- 
cation of  submarines.  How  different  was  the  British  pro- 


posal that  the  submarine  should  be  outlawed  altogether 
— and  this  backed  up  by  the  offer  to  scrap  every  British 
submarine,  though  the  British  submarine  fleet  is  far 
ahead  of  any  other  ! No  doubt  America  had  modified 
her  attitude  on  this  matter.  But  we  would  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  American  Government  which 
preceded  that  of  Mr.  Harding  pointed  out  in  1915  that 
submarines  could  not  be  employed  for  the  destruction  of 
commerce  “ without  disregarding  those  rules  of  fairness, 
reason,  justice  and  humanity  which  all  modern  opinion 
regards  as  imperative.” 

The  Prince’s  tour  in  India  proceeds  as  prosperously  as 
might  be  expected  in  the  circumstances.  If  the  boycott 
was  a success  at  Allahabad,  it  was  a failure  at  Benares 
and  Patna.  Although  the  great  majority  of  the  natives 
did  not  on  Saturday  last  acclaim  the  first  appearance  of 
the  Prince  at  Calcutta,  it  is  apparent  that  their  attitude 
towards  him  changed  very  much  subsequently ; on  the 
race  course  on  Monday  he  was  enthusiastically  cheered 
by  large  multitudes  of  Indians.  For  all  this,  it  is  yet 
true  that  the  Gandhi  non-co-operators  and  other  seditious 
organizations  have  shown  that  they  are  to  be  reckoned 
with  very  seriously.  We  have  never  been  in  any  doubt 
of  this.  They  were  allowed  far  too  much  of  a start,  and 
the  results  are  obvious.  The  situation  has  to  be  faced 
with  firmness  and  justice.  Terrorism  and  intimidation 
must  be  rigorously  suppressed  by  arresting  and  punish- 
ing those  guilty  of  such  methods — this  is  the  line  Lord 
Reading  is  at  last  taking,  and  we  trust  he  will  continue 
to  take  it.  We  observed  with  satisfaction  that  he  pro- 
nounced against  a round-table  conference  with  the  mal- 
contents and  rebels.  There  are  meeting  at  Ahmedabad 
the  Indian  National  Congress  and  the  All-India  Cali- 
phate Congress,  and  the  activities  there  of  Gandhi  and 
his  friends  should  be  closely  watched. 

In  Egypt  as  in  India  it  is  the  firm  hand  that  is  needed 
— that  is  the  sole  authority  that  Orientals  recognize  in 
their  heart  of  hearts,  whatever  may  be  said  of  their 
political  and  other  attitudes.  Zaghlul  and  some  lesser 
agitators  have  been  arrested.  Riots  and  disturbances 
have  taken  place,  and  there  is  naturally  much  unrest 
because  hopes  were  excited  of  an  independence  that  is 
impossible  of  realisation.  As  we  go  to  press  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Egypt,  thanks  to  the  strong  measures  of 
Lord  Allenby  under  martial  law,  is  quieter  than  it  was 
a week  ago,  and  though  further  outbreaks  and  outrages 
may  be  anticipated,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
“ the  situation  generally  is  well  in  hand.”  There  is  one 
point,  however,  that  we  wish  to  make.  Enough  pro- 
minence has  not  been  given  to  the  concessions  to  Egypt, 
and  of  the  declared  intention  of  affording  the  Egyptians 
wider  opportunities  of  showing  their  administrative 
capacity.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  some  of  our 
papers  are  rendering  Lord  Allenby’s  task  all  the  harder 
by  publishing  articles  pandering  to  extreme  Egyptian 
sentiment  which  are  eagerly  reproduced  in  Egypt  and  do 
mischief.  To  encourage  the  Moderates  in  every  wa- 
ought  to  be  the  effort. 

Presumably  the  “ slack  season  ” is  responsible  for 
the  special  prominence  given  by  the  Times  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  to  an  unpublished  letter  of  R.  L.  Stevenson’s, 
which  was  honoured  with  a half-column  article  by  Sir 
Sidney  Colvin  on  the  leader  page,  and  by  a facsimile 
• of  the  original  elsewhere.  The  letter  is  quite  a lively 
one,  and  it  is  amusing  enough  to  find  Stevenson — on 
the  strength  of  owing  a friend  some  forty  francs  de- 
scribing himself  as  “ a Devil  Incarnate,  an  Unrepen- 
tant Bilk  and  Bandit,  a Man  who  lacks  but  the  oppor- 
tunity to  Ruin  Empires.”  But  the  letter  is  really  quite 
a trivial  one,  and  by  no  means  the  best  example  of  his 
lighter  epistolary  style.  And,  moreover,  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  dozens  of  letters  of  as  much 
interest,  written  by  writers  as  great  as,  or  greater 
than,  Stevenson  pass  through  the  London  and  New 
York  auction  rooms  and  bookshops  every  year,  un- 
honoured and  unsung. 
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THE  GREAT  REACTION 


THE  year  1922  finds  England  at  the  beginning  of 
one  of  the  greatest  reactions  in  political  history. 
The  reaction  is  coming— the  process  has  already 
begun — because  the  taxpayer  and  the  ratepayer  can  no 
longer  pay  the  price  for  the  luxury  of  being  restricted, 
annoyed,  policed  and  invigilated,  in  every  phase  of 
their  lives.  The  atmosphere  of  pending  millenia  in 
which  the  politician  thrives  is  becoming  rarified.  Since 
the  passing  of  the  first  Reform  Bill  the  politician  has 
been  leading  an  amphibious  existence,  appearing  now 
on  the  surface  of  politics  and  now  reclining  with  equal 
ease  on  the  shores  of  social  reform  or  the  rocks  of  eco- 
nomics. At  last  he  begins  to  realise  that  his  lungs  are 
not  adjusted  to  an  air  in  which  so  little  oxygen  is  left, 
and  if  he  would  survive  he  must  plunge  again  into  the 
seas  of  politics — he  must  withdraw  into  his  natural 
element. 

The  reaction  falls  with  peculiar  appropriateness  at 
this  juncture  when  the  whole  orientation  of  parties 
must  be  recast.  Now  is  the  opportunity  to  see  that 
they  be  recast  in  a political  mould.  The  amphibious 
politician  must  die  in  the  New  Year.  With  the  last  of 
the  great  dividing  issues  removed  by  the  prospective 
settlement  with  Ireland  there  has  never  been  so  good 
an  opportunity  to  readjust  our  political  perspective. 
This  opportunity  must  not  be  in  vain.  We  are  a people 
remarkable  for  the  individuality  of  our  citizens;  yet 
the  whole  course  and  tenour  of  our  recent  legislation 
has  run  counter  to  those  characteristics,  and  our 
ministers,  following  Continental  models,  have  sought 
to  indoctrinate  the  men  and  women  of  this  country 
with  the  belief  that  every  responsibility  which  nature 
has  cast  upon  them  for  the  maintenance  of  their  own 
health,  for  the  feeding  and  education  of  their  own  chil- 
dren, for  provision  for  their  old  age,  for  protection  in 
prosperous  times  against  periods  of  depression,  can  be 
shouldered  upon  a divinely  anointed  State.  We  have 
seen  that  it  is,  not  so.  We  are  in  the  depths 

of  disillusionment.  The  past  year  has  been, 
remarkable  for  the  most  dangerous  and  sweeping  on- 
slaught that  has  ever  been  made  upon  our  liberties.  It 
is  the  vice  of  State  action  that  no  logical  limits  can  be 
set  to  it,  and  in  the  past  few  months  the  contagion 
has  swept  over  the  country  like  a Black  Death.  The 
police  force  has  exceeded  its  natural  boundaries,  whose 
delimitation  is  the  preservation  of  order,  and  has  en- 
croached upon  the  moral  sphere.  In  the  matter  of 
restrictions  upon  drink,  the  declared  intentions  of  Par- 
liament have  been  overridden  by  bodies,  of  licensing 
justices  whose  origins  date  from  Tudor  times.  The 
Theatres  and  Music  Halls’  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council  has  shown  itself  in  no'  sense  disposed 
to  be  outdone  by  its  central  prototype.  Having  laid 
down  an  indefensible  prescription  that  no  entertain- 
ment can  be  held  outside  a music  hall  or  theatre  in 
which  the  performers  number  more  than  six,  it  has 
annouced  its,  intention  of  relieving  parents  of  their 
responsibility  in  the  matter  of  the  cinematograph  per- 
formances which  their  children  may  visit. 

It  is  only  recently  that  the  last  and  most  unwhole- 
some of  the  provisions  of  D.O.R.A.  has  been  dropped, 
and  that  a box  of  chocolates  can  be  purchased  in  a 
place  of  entertainment  after  eight  o’clock.  But  it  is 
still,  for  the  most  inexplicable  of  reasons,  not  possible 
to  purchase  cigarettes  or  tobacco  after  the  curfew  has 
sounded. 

This  is  the  year  which  we  are  leaving.  The  skein 
of  red  tape  which  is  wound  around  our  limbs  has  been 
purchased  with  the  money  of  the  taxpayer  and  the 
ratepayer.  And  if  the  source  of  supply  is  now  dried 
up,  it  will  not  be  in  vain  if  pause  is  given  thereby  to 
the  community  to  consider  what  the  meaning  of  poli- 
tics is.  It  is  imperative  that  some  sane  political  theory 
should  henceforward  guide  us  in  our  Statecraft.  It 
is  time  to  think  out  the  meaning  of  the  State  again. 
It  is  time  to  reconsider  the  functions  of  government, 
to  take  our  political  bearings  once  more,  to  look  at  the 


compass  instead  of  looking  at  the  stars,  to  recover  , 
what  we  have  lost.  Alone  amongst  all  the  newspapers 
of  this  country,  and  unsupported  and  unreinforced  by 
any  statesman  whatsoever,  we  have  put  forward  such 
a theory,  or,  rather,  we  have  disinterred  the  most 
ancient  of  all  our  political  theories  and  endeavoured  in 
the  appropriate  setting  of  new  times  to  re-humanize, 
re-vivify,  re-animate,  and  re-inspire  it  with  a fresh 
life.  From  the  ruins  of  the  past  year  must  arise 
a body  of  men  with  the  courage  to  tell  the  voters 
that  no  outside  agency,  however  munificent  it  may  be  : 
with  other  people’s  money,  can  remove  from  a mother 
duties  which  nature  herself  has  imposed  upon  her,  nor 
relieve  a father  from  the  obligations  towards  his  chil- 
dren which  it  is  his  very  instinct  to  fulfil.  With  equal 
frankness  the  wage-earner  must  be  told  that  the 
thousand-and-one  benefits  which  are  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  State  are  purchased  by  the  money  which 
would  otherwise  be  paid  to  him  in  wages,  lhe  virus 
of  the  false  notions  which  have  been  injected  by  the 
politician  into  the  veins  of  the  community  must,  in 
this  New  Year,  be  treated  with  an  antidote. 

Our  first  and  foremost  duty  is  to  set  our  own  poli- 
tical house  in  order.  We  must  revise  the  methods  of 
our  housekeeping.  That  does  not  merely  mean  cut- 
ting down  haphazard  the  staff  of  servants,  military, 
naval,  and  civil,  but  formulating  a clear  conception  of 
what  the  nation  must  have  from  the  State.  And  the 
nation  must  have  from  the  State  only  those  things 
which  it  cannot  get  in  any  other  way.  This  involves 
a radical  change  in  the  point  of  view  of  social  reform 
as  a historical  political  creed.  If  we  can  do  this,  we 
shall  have  revived  the  whole  of  our  politics.  We  must 
make  our  own  citizens  self-dependent  once  again,  not 
by  relieving  those  small  voluntary  communities,  in 
which  they  co-operate  naturally,  of  their  functions,  but 
encouraging  them  to  perform  them,  by  fostering  the 
restoration  of  the  corporate  sense.  Herein  lies  the 
greatest  of  all  political  secrets.  Men  have  done  in  the 
past,  and  will  do  again  in  voluntary  combination,  all 
that  the  needs  of  the  community  demand  more  effi- 
ciently than  any  dehumanized  central  administration. 
This  is  in  our  own  view  the  policy  that  will  serve  us 
best,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to*  indicate  the  alterna- 
tives to  State  action  in  regard  to  such  functions  as 
education,  insurance,  and  those  other  necessities  of 
our  communal  existence  which  are  at  present  provided 
for — badly — by  the  State.  Lastly,  we  must  recover 
the  traditions  of  our  Civil  Service,  the  greatest  and 
cleanest  of  our  national  institutions.  We  must  purge 
it  of  the  hosts  of  adventurous  State  actionaries  and 
busybodies  who  have  their  claws  deep  in  the  flesh  of 
the  national  life.  We  must  have  a democratic  govern- 
ment once  again.  This  is  a determination  which  will, 
if  we  mistake  not,  play  its  part  in  the  rebuilding  of  our 
political  life.  It  is  due  to  us  to  see  that  the  reaction  is 
not  merely  a change  of  mood,  but  a change  of  heart. 


WHAT  IS  CHINA? 

THE  Chinese  are  by  far  the  greatest  of  the  peoples 
of  Asia,  and  China  still  remains  in  many  respects 
the  most  wonderful  country  in  the  world. 
Although  our  public  are  preoccupied  with  so  many 
pressing  matters  nearer  home  they  would  doubtless  take 
a much  keener  interest  in  China  than  they  do  if  they 
were  provided  with  a better  and  more  continuous  news 
service  by  our  Press.  The  want  of  any  adequate  service 
is  not  caused  by  a lack  of  competent  British  journalists 
in  China,  for  there  are  a number  of  excellent  papers  in 
English,  published  in  Peking,  Tientsin,  Shanghai  and 
elsewhere,  from  whose  staffs,  well  in  touch  with  every- 
thing of  importance  going  on  in  most  parts  of  the 
Republic,  first-rate  correspondents  may  be  secured.  As 
things  are,  messages  from  “ Our  Own  ” correspondents 
appear  spasmodically,  and  the  intervals  between  the 
spasms  are  often  so  wide  that  all  sense  of  the  significance 
and  inter-relation  of  events  is  completely  lost. 
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From  this  sort  of  intermittency  China  has  suffered 
and  suffers  far  more  than  any  other  country.  And  thus 
it  is  that  when  the  public  are  told  of  exciting  incidents 
and  episodes,  and  of  the  rivalries  of  the  Tuchuns,  in 
China,  they  are  all  too  prone  to  forget  that  these 
happenings  and  these  men  should  be  seen  against  a 
background  such  as  is  to  be  found  nowhere  else  on  the 
globe — a tremendous  territory  combined  with  a vast  yet 
homogeneous  population  knit  together  by  the  most 
ancient-  of  existing  civilizations.  Any  book  on 
geography  will  state  that  if  to  China  proper  and  Man- 
churia there  are  added  Mongolia  and  the  other  depen- 
dencies of  the  old  Chinese  Empire,  the  area  and  popula- 
tion of  China  are  larger  than  those  of  Europe.  But 
these  facts  and  their  implications  are  also  apt  to  be  for- 
gotten. A phrase  that  was  current  not  so  long  ago  was 
the  “ break-up  of  China,”  and  if  to  some  extent  China 
may  be  said  to  be  broken  up,  as  by  the  struggle  between 
the  North  and  the  South  and  the  proclamation  of 
their  independence  by  some  of  her  provinces,  the 
Chinese  as  a people  do  not  break  up.  The  fundamental 
feature  of  the  situation  is  the  genuine  solidarity  of  the 
Chinese  race,  which,  it  is  well  to  remember,  is  not  a 
dwindling  but  an  ever-increasing  race. 

We  see  no  sign  as  yet  of  its  being  understood,  but 
probably  the  most  real,  impressive,  and  in  a very  true 
sense  formidable  thing  at  or  about  the  Washington  Con- 
ference is  the  exhibition  of  this  solidarity  of  the  Chinese 
race.  The  Chinese  representatives  at  Washington  are 
men  of  Western  learning  as  well  as  of  the  immemorial 
culture  of  China.  Like  the  representatives  of  some 
other  peoples  they  have  been  lectured,  told  how  to 
behave,  and  threatened — politely,  of  course — “ for  their 
own  good.”  But  special  objection  was  taken  to  them  by 
some  at  the  Conference  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
not  representatives  truly  of  all  China,  but  only  of  the 
Peking  Government.  This  objection  might  seem  to 
acquire  fresh  point  from  the  sudden  and  summary 
changes  in  that  Government  which  took  place  a fort- 
night ago  at  the  instance  of  Chang  Tso-lin,  the  super- 
Tuchun  of  Manchuria.  Since  it  is  alleged  in  some 
quarters  that  Manchuria  is  not  Chinese  it  may  be  noted 
here  in  passing  that  that  region  has  been  administered  as 
an  integral  part  of  China  since  1644,  and  contains  some 
20  millions  of  the  Chinese  people,  with  other  nationals 
relatively  nowhere,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Japanese  and  their  greedy,  clutching  hold  of  the  railway. 
Now  Chang  had  dealt  suddenly  and  summarily  with 
certain  members  of  the  Peking  Government  before,  but 
the  President,  Hsu  Shih-Chang,  remained  President,  and 
as  all  changes  in  the  Cabinet  are  made  in  his  name  the 
Government  did  not  cease  to  carry  on.  It  was  before 
these  last  changes  had  occurred,  however,  that  the 
Chinese  delegates  at  Washington  were  charged  with 
being  representatives  not  of  all  China,  but  of  the  Peking 
Government  alone. 

It  was  easy  enough  for  them  to  reply  that  they  were 
at  Washington  as  the  representatives  of  the  Government 
to  whom  the  invitation  to  the  Conference  had  been  sent 
by  President  Harding.  But  further  they  made  it  evident 
that  they  did  speak  for  all  China,  and  manifested  to  all 
the  world  the  solidarity  of  their  race.  Very  early  in  the 
Conference,  then  sitting  as  a Committee  on  the  Pacific 
and  Far  Eastern  questions,  Mr.  Sze,  Chinese  Minister 
at  Washington  and  previously  at  London,  delivered  a 
remarkable  speech  in  which  it  is  abundantly  clear  that 
his  voice  is  so  much  the  voice  of  all  China  that  it  is 
perfectly  safe  to  state  that  there  is  not  a Chinaman  who 
does  not  agree  with  everything  he  said.  He  demanded 
that  China  should  have  every  possible  opportunity  to 
develop  her  political  institutions  in  accordance  with  the 
genius  and  needs  of  her  own  people.  While  admitting 
that  she  was  contending  with  certain  difficult  problems, 
by  which  he  meant  the  present  political  and  financial 
disorganisation  of  the  country,  he  maintained  that  such 
a state  of  things  was  inevitable  in  any  land  that  had 
made  such  a radical  change  in  its  form  of  government 
as  China  had  done  in  1911  when  she  overthrew  the 


monarchy  and  turned  herself  into  a republic.  But  it 
was  when  he  went  on  to  propose  some  general  principles 
for  consideration  and  adoption  by  the  Conference  that 
he  unquestionably  expressed  the  aspirations  and  desires 
of  the  whole  Chinese  people.  Ten  in  number,  these 
principles  came  to  be  styled  the  Ten  Points. 

These  Points  may  be  thus  summarised  : Complete 
respect  for  and  observance  of  the  territorial  integrity 
and  political  and  administrative  independence  of  China, 
who  for  her  part  undertakes  not  to  alienate  or  lease  any 
portion  of  her  area  ; the  Open  Door ; China  to  be  a party 
to  all  treaties  concerning  herself  or  general  peace  in  the 
Pacific  or  Far  East;  all  rights,  privileges,  immunities  or 
commitments  relating  to  China  to  be  declared  and 
examined  in  order  to  determine  their  validity,  and  if 
valid  to  be  harmonised  one  with  another  and  the  prin- 
ciples declared  by  the  Conference;  existing  limitations 
on  the  freedom  of  Chinese  political  and  administrative 
jurisdiction  to  be  abolished  as  soon  as  possible;  reason- 
able and  definite  terms  of  duration  to  be  assigned  to 
present  commitments  in  China  in  cases  where  they  are 
not  now  subject  to  time  limits.  In  brief,  they  formed  a 
statement  by  the  chief  speaker  at  Washington  of  the 
Chinese  race  of  China’s  wish  to  be  mistress  in  her  own 
house,  while  at  the  same  time  not  shutting  its  doors  on 
any  who  had  right  of  entry. 

Among  other  things  the  statement  meant  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  treaties  between  China  and  Japan  based  on 
the  notorious  Twenty-one  Demands,  the  withdrawal 
from  Shantung  of  Japan,  the  insistence  on  the 
Sovereignty  of  China  over  Manchuria,  and  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance.  Its  sweeping 
character  made  those  most  interested  in  opposing  it 
raise  the  question,  What  is  China?  Now,  every  China- 
man answers  that  question  in  one  and  the  same  way  : 
at  the  very  least,  China  is  the  China  that  existed  before 
the  war.  So  far  China  has  not  got  much  satisfaction 
out  of  the  Conference — so  little,  in  fact,  that  some 
members  of  her  Delegation,  though  not  the  principal 
ones,  have  resigned  as  a protest.  The  report  that  the 
whole  Delegation  would  withdraw  proved  to  be  un- 
founded. What  it  did  obtain  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Pacific  and  Far  East  questions  was  a series  of  four 
resolutions,  which  were  agreed  to  and  signed  by  eight 
Powers,  and  the  appointment  of  a sub-committee  to 
discuss  the  limitations  on  the  administrative  autonomy 
of  China,  with  particular  reference  to  those  connected 
with  revenue.  The  resolutions  were  : To  respect  the 
sovereignty,  independence,  and  territorial  and  adminis- 
trative integrity  of  China;  to  provide  the  fullest  and 
most  unembarrassed  opportunity  for  China  to  develop 
and  maintain  for  herself  an  effective  and  stable  Govern- 
ment; to  use  influence  for  effectually  establishing  and 
maintaining  the  principle  of  the  open  door;  to  refrain 
from  taking  advantage  of  present  conditions  to  seek 
special  rights  or  privileges  which  would  abridge  the 
rights  of  subjects  or  citizens  of  friendly  States,  and  from 
countenancing  action  inimical  to  the  security  of  such 
States. 

Remembering  that  much  the  same  fine  language  in 
the  Anglo-Japanese  treaties  had  not  prevented  Japan 
from  presenting  the  Twenty-one  Demands  to  China,  or 
the  Allies  from  making  during  the  war  secret  agree- 
ments about  Shantung  in  favour  of  Japan,  the  Chinese 
people  noted  these  resolutions  with  decided  coolness, 
and  waited  to  see  how  they  would  be  applied.  The 
sub-committee  advised  concessions  to  China  concerning 
the  foreign  post-offices,  extra-territoriality,  and  the 
tariff.  No  real  progress  was  made,  however,  on  the 
dominating  question  of  Shantung  and  none  at  all  re- 
garding Manchuria.  But  the  most  sigificant  expres- 
sion of  the  opinion  of  China  came  last  week  when  the 
Chinese  Delegation  publicly  stated  that  unless  the 
Twenty-one  Demands  are  cancelled  the  principles 
adopted  by  the  Washington  Conference  amount  to 
“ nothing  more  than  a scrap  of  paper.”  In  these  cir- 
cumstances it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Nine  Power 
Pact  respecting  the  mainland  of  Asia  which  is  said  to 
be  contemplated  is  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  China. 
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A BLACK  YEAR 
By  Sir  E.  Mackay  Edgar 

WHEN  1921  began  men  tried  to  take  heart  from 
the  reflection  that  at  any  rate  it  could  not  be 
worse  than  1920.  They  were  wrong;  it  was 
much  worse.  It  has  been  for  business  men  of  whatever 
kind  the  blackest  year  within  living  memory.  Yet  it 
opened  with  some  glimmerings  of  light  that  might,  bu 
for  human  folly  and  violence,  have  developed  into  posi- 
tive sunshine.  There  were  at  least  four  mdicsrtians 
better  times.  The  first  was  a rapid  and  world-wide  fall 
in  prices.  A vast  process  of  liquidation,  of  striking 
out,  of  readjustment  was  clearly  going  on  everywhere 
It  was  affecting  the  prices  of  all  commodities  and  of  a 
products  and  raw  materials.  It  was  deranging 
business  transactions.  Inevitably  it  meant  heavy 
losses  and  even  disaster  to  thousands  of  individuals  m 
all  parts  of  the  world.  But  one  was  able  to  console 
oneself  with  the  faith  that  it  was  a necessary  and  whole- 
some process,  and  that  it  would  work  its  own  cure  by 
stimulating  purchases  and  restarting  manufacturing 
activity  on  a new  and  chastened  basis.  The  demand 
which  had  been  killed  by  high  prices  would,  one  argued, 
be  revived  by  lower  prices.  . 

The  second  good  omen— or  so  it  seemed— was  that 
throughout  Great  Britain  the  relations  between  Capital 
and  Labour  appeared  to  be  improving.  The  employers 
had  learned  the  lesson  that  excessive  profits  snatched  at 
during  a boom  have  always  to  be  paid  for  later  on.  The 
workingmen  were  beginning  to  see  that  excessive 
wages  bring  with  them  in  the  long  run  the  inexorable 
penalty  of  industrial  stoppage  and  unemployment  Bo 
employers  and  employed  had  had  their  fling  and  both 
were  paying  for  it  in  a loss  of  profits  and  of  wages.  It 
looked  as  though  1921  would  witness  a movement  on 
both  sides  towards  reason,  co-operation  and  some 
appreciation  of  economic  facts.  A third  cause  tor  hope- 
fulness was  that  the  cry  for  Governmental  thrift  had 
taken  a firm  hold  of  the  country  and  had  begun  to  pro 
duce  some  definite  reactions  on  Ministers  and  private 
members  alike.  The  fourth  ground  for  believing  that 
we  had  about  touched  bottom  was  the  certainty  that 
the  Excess  Profits  Duty — the  blindest  and  most  destruc- 
tive tax  that  ever  hamstrung  the  wealth-creating 
energies  of  a country — would  disappear  from  the 
Budget. 


Moreover  it  seemed  pretty  clear  at  the  beginning  o 
1021  that  British  industry  was  escaping  the  greatest 
peril  that  ever  has  or  ever  could  confront  it  the^  peri 
of  nationalisation.  There  were  two  calamities  I had 
long  dreaded  as  part  of  the  conceivable  aftermath  of  the 
war.  One  was  that  Protection  might  come  in  Ihe 
other  was  that  the  Bureaucracy  might  not  go  out.  the 
most  horrible  fate  with  which  this  country  could  be 
visited  would  be  the  simultaneous  infliction  of  both 
evils.  We  should  then  have  a Tariff  perpetuating  what- 
ever is  least  enterprising  and  efficient  in  our  industna 
practice  and  an  army  of  officials  meddling  with  and 
muddling  all  our  business  activities.  But  as  one  too 
stock  of  the  situation  twelve  months  ago  it  appeared 
fairly  evident  that  shipping,  the  coal  mines,  the  rai  - 
ways  and  agriculture  were  not  going  to  be  run  on  any 
system,  of  State  ownership  or  operation.  The  common 
sense  of  the  country  had  asserted  itself  and  the  freedom' 
of  industrial  enterprise  was  well  on  the  way  to  being 

re-established.  _ 

But  all  hopes  of  better  times  went  to  pieces  when  the 
coal  strike  began  in  April.  After  the  moulders  strike 
which  knocked  the  engineering  trades  sideways  and 
the  joiners’  strike  which  paralysed  shipbuilding,  came 
the  coal  strike  damping  down  everything.  Ihe 
spectacle  Great  Britain  presented  throughout  most  of 
1921  was  that  of  a nation,  on  the  morrow  of  the  most 
glorious  effort  in  its  history,  attempting  not  once  or 
twice,  but  repeatedly,  to  commit  suicide  But  even 
the  mad  calamity  of  the  coal  stoppage  had  its  com- 
pensations. It  showed  that  Great  Britain  had  no  inten- 
tion of  going  Bolshevist,  that  an  overwhelming  force 


could  be  mobilised  to  defeat  any  attempt  to  Sovietise 
this  country,  and  that  the  revolutionary  elements,  it 
stood  up  to  with  firmness,  would  always  back  down. 

Furthermore  the  coal  strike  helped  to  rub  in  some  of 
the  elementary  axioms  of  economics — as,  for  example, 
that  you  cannot  regulate  wages  by  the  cost  of  living  1 
the  result  is  to  produce  a commodity  which  cannot  be 
sold  at  a profit;  that  you  cannot  take  more  out  of  an 
industry  than  it  contains;  that  shorter  hours  diminished 
output  and  higher  wages  are  the  quickest  of  all  known 
roads  to  unemployment;  that  production  is  a futile 
waste  of  time  unless  you  can  market  the  product;  and 
that  whether  or  no  you  can  do  this  depends  very  large  J 
on  the  competition  you  have  to  meet  abroad.  All 
these  axioms  needed  to  enter  the  common  conscious- 
ness before  there  was  a chance  of  our  making  real  head- 
way. All  of  them  were  enforced  by  the  coal  strike 
with  a power  beyond  that  of  any  abstract  propaganda. 

The  nation  for  the  past  nine  months  has  been  engage 
in  the  painful  but  salutary  process  of  assimilating 
economic  truth  through  its  stomach.  _ 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  is  indisputable  it  is  that 
Labour  agitation,  Labour  policy  and  Labour  doctrines 
since  the  Armistice  have  very  greatly  contributed  to 
the  present  stress  of.  stagnation  and  unemployment.  A 
the  same  time  the  Government  cannot  evade  all  the  re- 
sponsibility. It  entirely  failed  to  understand  that  when 
•the  war  was  over  the  supreme  national  need  was  to  get 
business  going  again;  and  that  for  this  purpose  official 
expenditure  should  be  cut  in  every  direction,  taxation 
made  as  light  as  possible,  and  all  the  avenues  of  trade 
thrown  freely  open.  So  far  from  these  things  happen- 
ing, taxation  was  piled  up  and  aimed  directly  at  in- 
dustry; the  sources  from  which  alone  new  wealth  could 
be  created  were  blocked  and  curtailed  by  official  order; 
departmental  extravagance  ran  riot  at  home  as  muc 
as  in  Mesopotamia;  policies  were  initiated,  persevered 
with  for  a few  months,  and  then  scrapped,  without  the 
least  regard  to  cost;  the  war-born  bureaucracy  clung  to 
its  control  over  industry  with  a tenacity  which  even  now 
has  not  been  finally  overcome;  and,  worst  of  all,  Brotec 
tion  was  resorted  to  just  at  the  very  moment  when  every 
necessity  of  the  situation  called  for  the  utmost  freedom 

of  commercial  intercourse.  . , 

The  result  of  all  this  has  been  that  business  men  have 
been  engaged  in  an  even  harder  struggle  with  their  own 
Government  than  with  their  foreign  competitors  or  with 
the  stubborn  short-sightedness  of  Labour  They  have 
been  set  to  make  bricks  without  straw;  the  springs  of 
credit  have  dried  up;  and  the  capital  needed  to  extend 
operations  has  been  annexed  by  the  Treasury, 
striction  of  enterprise  has  thus  been  forced  upon  them 
by  the  badness  of  the  Government’s  policy  both  at  home 
and  abroad;  and  the  question  for  1922  is  simply  whethe 
this  policy  is  going  to  be  abandoned  or  maintained.. 

Is^the  Government  in  the  New  Year  to  hamper  in- 
dustry or  to  help  it?  Are  we  to  see  more  fantastic 
experiments  like  the  German  Reparations  (Recovery) 
Bill  ? Is  that  pernicious  measure,  the  Safeguarding  o 
'industries  Bill,  to  be  taken  as  a model  for  the  sort  o 
legislation  we  mav  expect?  Are  w.e  to  continu 
policy  of  putting  Germany  out  of  business,  ruining  one 
of  our  best  customers,  and  hurrying  all  Europe  towards 
a complete  financial  and  commercial  collapse.  Are 
we  to  keep  up  the  present  scale  of  taxation  on  m us  ry 
in  order  to  support  the  Labour  Ministry,  the  Ministry 
of  Transport,  doles  for  unemployment,  sche^s 
creating  new  worlds,  and  other  luxuries  of  legislative 

16  Ttthis  moment  British  commerce  is  flat  on  its  bade 
If  you  watch  it  closely  you  will  see  an  occasio"al  ^ ^ 
that  betokens  returning  consciousness  and  the  desir 
bf  up  » domes  A number  of  forces  ore  at  work  help- 
tao  ft  tostrarele  to  Its  feet.  But  of  what  use  .»  the 
effort  if,  the  moment  it  succeeds  in  staggering  grogg  y 
into  something  almost  resembling  an  upright  position, 
Ms  at  once  fet  upon  and  sandbareed  by  the  Govern- 
ment? Leave  industry  alone;  revive  the  purchasm* 
power  of  Germany  by  a very  drasfc  mod.ficat.on  or  the 
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complete  abandonment  of  the  reparations  policy;  cut 
down  the  Estimates  by  at  least  ^200,000,000  and  ease 
the  burden  on  enterprise;  and  above  all  let  trade  flow 
freely  between  country  and  country  without  any  bureau- 
cratic interference — these  are  the  prescriptions  for  the 
recovery  of  British  prosperity.  If  they  are  observed 
at  once  and  faithfully  things  may  gradually  right  them- 
selves. If  they  are  disregarded  1922  may  be  even 
blacker  than  1921. 


OLD  S 

By  Jehu 

OLD  S — , the  famous  veterinary  surgeon  of  Hull, 
was  the  finest  horseman  of  my  time.  In  appear- 
ance he  was  a composition  of  Coquelin  and  Lord 
Lonsdale.  He  had  the  comedian’s  “ tilted  sensitive 
nose,  which  seemed  to  flick  like  a terrier’s.”  He  was  an 
artist  in  the  sense  that  he  loved  the  Yorkshire  moors, 
of  which  every  blade  of  grass  prated  to  him  of  the 
horse’s  whereabout.  He  was  a horseman  in  the  sense 
that  he  would  rather  have  driven  all  day  over  these 
Yorkshire  moors  in  heavy  weather  to  mend  a pair  of 
damaged  forelegs,  than  pass  in  luxurious  review  the 
ancient  statuary  of  Italy.  He  wore  a roundish  bowler 
hat  and  brown  cloth  gaiters.  Between  them  a stone- 
coloured  Melton  overcoat.  This  had  eight  buttons  in 
mother-of-pearl,  the  size  of  half-crowns,  enlivened  by 
representations  of  steeple-chasing,  tandem-driving, 
coaching,  the  death  of  Reynard,  duck-shooting,  cours- 
ing, the  Hackney  mare  Bounce,  and  her  son,  Gentle- 
man John.  There  was  about  old  S something  of 

the  horse-dealer  in  the  print  ‘ Messrs.  Screwdriver  and 
Reardone’s  Opinions  concerning  “ The  Prize,”  own 
brother  to  “ Lottery,”  on  the  first  of  May,  1841,’  a 
copy  of  which  hung  with  its  fellow  in  his  front  parlour. 
You  know  the  old  picture — the  yard,  the  dealer  all 
geniality,  the  customer  all  simpleness,  the  ostler  who 
might  have  stood  for  a model  of  Fagin,  the  tight  old 
groom  cleaning  a bridle,  the  rude  little  boy  pulling 
bacon,  the  screw  himself,  ears  well  back,  tail  set  up, 
every  inch  a rogue.  Underneath,  the  legend  : 

There’s  a hoss,  Mr.  Green.  Only  feel  them  legs,  sir.  Six 
years  old,  never  did  a day’s  work  in  his  life,  up  to  twenty 
stone,  thoroughbred  as  Eclipse,  and  can  gallop  like  a pony. 
I gave  two  hundred  for  him  at  Rugely  last  week,  and  old 
Andrews  wished  he  might  be  damned  if  he  warn’t  the  cheapest 
nag  in  the  fair.  He  offered  me  twenty  pound  for  the  buying 
on  him,  to  carry  a werry  good  customer  of  his’n,  the  Hemperor 
of  Russia,  a heavy  man,  but  I knows  he’d  suit  you,  Mr. 
Green.  If  you  gives  me  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  takes  and 
rides  him  as  I knows  you  will  ride  him,  I’ll  pound  it  the  Herl 

of  P sends  you  a cheque  for  five  hundred  for  him  the 

first  day  the  Queen  goes  down  into  the  grass  below  Harrow. 

And  then  the  fellow-print  : ‘ Messrs.  Screwdriver  and 
Reardone’s  Opinions  concerning  “ The  Prize,”  own 
brother  to  “ Lottery,”  the  property  of  James  Green, 
Esquire,  on  the  first  of  October,  1841.’ 

So  he  is,  Mr.  Green,  a useful  animal,  very.  But  lord,  Sir, 
only  just  look  in  my  stables,  full  as  ever  they  can  hold.  I 
haven’t  sold  a hoss  these  two  months.  . . However,  Mr. 

Green,  to  oblige  you  I’ll  take  him  at  harness  price — thirty 
pounds — if  you'll  warrant  him.  Mind,  I said  pounds,  not 
not  guineas. 

It  is  recorded  of  old  S that  in  a deal  with  one  of 

his  cronies:  he  swopped  a cottage  piano  for  a brood 
mare.  But  when  the  mare  arrived  she  turned  out  to 
be  not  the  agreed  animal  but  a substitute,  poor,  stale 

as  a bone,  herring-gutted.  Whereupon  S — took  the 

works  out  of  his  piano  and  despatched  the  empty  case. 
Some  little  time  afterwards  the  substituter  of  the  mare 

bought  from:  S a harness  gelding  which,  on  arrival, 

turned  out  to  be  an  aged  stud-horse.  To  the  laconic 

telegram:  “ Your  gelding  is  a stallion,”  old  S 

replied  : “ I know,  and  so  was  his  father  before  him:.” 

Perhaps  the  best  animal  S ever  owned'  was  the 

Hackney  mare  Bounce.  She  was  bought  as  a two- 
year-old  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  from 
George  Wakefield,  farmer  and  horse-breeder  of  Mess- 
inghami,  Lines.,  turned  away  and  brought  up  again  as 
a three-year-oldp  And  then,  as  the  old  gentleman  used 


to  say  : “ Nobody  could  mak’  nowt  on  her.  She 
wouldn’t  hev  it.  She  broke  all  her  harness,  and  the 
only  man  as1  ever  tried  to  get  on  her  that  day  never 
tried  again.”  So  into  the  char-i-banc  she  had  to  go, 
a char-i-banc  in  those  times  being  a “ numb  ” thing, 
in  the  pin  of  which  a refractory  animal  could  hurt 
neither  itself,  its  neighbours,  nor  its  driver.  Bounce 
was  put  into  the  pin  and  driven  with  a load  of  trippers 
from:  Hull  to  Bridlington,  a distance  of  thirty-four  miles, 
and  back  again.  At  Driffield,  on  the  return  journey, 
or  fifteen  miles  from  home,  she  “ gave  in.”  During 
the  whole  of  that  day  she  had  refused  food,  and  now 
took  an  oatmeal  drench  with  as  ill-grace  as  any  hunger- 
striker.  Next  morning  her  legs  were  like  millposts, 
and  generally  she  was  very  sorry  for  herself.  This 

was  the  mood  old  S was  waiting  for.  He  put  a 

saddle  and  bridle  on  her  and  she  carried  him  quietly. 
The  same  night  he  drove  the  mare  in  single  harness  on 
his  round,  and  for  several  weeks  afterwards  she  did  her 
eight  or  ten  hours  on  the  road.  She  was  no  “ hollow- 
pampered  jade  of  Asia  which  cannot  go  but  thirty  miles 
a day.”  Next  she  was  sold  for  two  hundred  guineas 

to  B , a London  dealer,  who  passed  her  on  to  a 

young  lord  for  three  hundred.  Presently  going  through 
a shop  window  in  Piccadilly,  she  was  again  for  sale. 

B wrote  to-  S , who  went  up  to  London, 

ostensibly  a country  customer.  In  an  interview  with 

the  young  swell  S said  that,  to  look  at,  she  seemed 

a “ nicesh  ” mare,  and  a “ good  sort.”  He  asked 
whether  this  had  happened  before,  how  long  she  had 
been  in  her  present  ownership,  whether  she  had  ever 
been  ridden,  who  bred  her— -the  usual  mystifications  of 
the  dealer  buying  back  his  own.  Finally,  if  his  lord- 
ship,  who  was  asking  two-  hundred  guineas,  cared  to 
send  the  mare  on  at  twenty-seven  pounds- — not  guineas 
— and-  would  warrant  her,  his  lordship  could  do  so-. 
His  lordship  did. 

On  her  return  to  Hull  she  did  all  S ’s  veterinary 

rounds,  together  with  the  work  of  the  fire-brigade  and 
the  job-yard.  She  was  exhibited  at  shows  all  over  the 
country,  and  on  her  last  public  appearance  carried  off 
the  championship  at  the  Great  Lincolnshire.  Retired 
to  the  stud  she  bred  seventeen  foals,  including  the 
famous  Gentleman  John,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
Hackney  stallion  which  ever  set  foot  in  a show-yard. 

But  this  was  all  some  time  ago-.  A visit  to  the  old 
farmi  which  has  now  changed  hands:,  is  not  without 

melancholy.  Young  S it  was  who  took  me  over 

recently,  and  proudly  showed  me  the  stone  boxes  with 
their  tenants’  names  over  the  door  and  their  effigies 
carved  on  the  lintel.  Here  is  Bounce’s  box,  next  Gen- 
tleman John’s,  here  Tip-top’s,  Topper’s,  Merlin’s.  Let 
into  the  wall  is  a tablet  in  white  stone,  marking  the 
spot  where  Bounce  lies  buried.  It  bears  the  following 
inscription  : — 

IN  MEMORY  OF  THE  HACKNEY  MARE, 

Bounce,  H.S.B.  No.  36 

A mare  they  called  Bounce  in  this  grave  lies  at  rest, 

She’s  left  stock  behind  her  of  the  very  best. 

She  was  over  fifteen  hands  high  and  her  colour  dark  brown, 

A brood  mare  or  in  harness  in  the  show-ring  well  known. 

Her  last  record  in  the  show-ring  to  end  her  show  career 
When  she  was  fourteen  years  of  age  she  won  the  great  Lincoln- 
shire. 

And  she  was  plucky  to  the  last  with  her  action  fresh  and  free 
The  time  she  reigned  upon  this  earth  was  thirty  years  and  three. 

The  poet  is  one  Northard  of  Reedness,  Goole.  I 
know  of  no  other  works  of  his. 


‘ SATURDAY ’ DINNERS 
II.  At  the  Carlton 

GASTRONOMIC  criticism  ought  to  allow  for  the 
difference  between  a restaurant  existing  solely  for 
the  pleasure  of  epicures  and  a restaurant  attached 
to  a fashionable  hotel.  The  management  of  the  one 
may  plan  without  thought  of  anything  but  culinary 
success;  those  responsible  for  the  other  must  take  some 
heed  of  hotel  customers,  more  concerned  for  luxury  of 
accommodation  than  for  excellence  of  fare,  and  of  visi- 
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tors  who  come  to  see  each  other,  to  listen  to  music,  to 
dance,  and  only  quite  incidentally  to  dine.  Compromise 
between  ideals  and  public  demands  will  be  a sin  for  the 
independent  restaurant,  but  is  inevitable  for  the 
restaurant  of  a hotel.  The  Carlton,  on  the  whole,  has 
known  under  M.  Escoffier  and  now  under  M Mailley 
how  to  minimize  concessions  to  the  taste  of  the  public 
that  aims  at  “ doing  itself  well  ” rather  than  at  dining 
in  the  serious  sense  of  the  word.  We  observe,  how- 
ever that  M.  Escofher’s  strong  dislike,  entirely  share 
by  us,  to  hors  d’ oeuvres  at  dinner,  except  for  the  con- 
venience of  waiting  a la  carte  diners,  has  not  prevailed 
over  the  wishes  of  customers,  and  that  M.  Mailley,  even 
when  allowed  an  entirely  free  hand,  prefaces  a special 
dinner  with  hors  d’ oeuvres.  Those  put  before  us  the 
other  night,  though  otherwise  good,  were  of  an  alarm- 
ing richness,  and  richness  without  adequate  relief 
slightly  marred  a dinner  better  in  its  items  than  as  a 

Here  is  the  menu  prepared  for  us,  including  a dish 
very  recently  invented  to  form  one  of  a series  in  which 
the  author  of  the  ‘ Physiologie  du  GoCit  is  honoured  . 

Hors  d ’oeuvres  Muscovite 
Petite  Marmite  Bourgeoise 
Supreme  de  Sole  Princesse  Mary 
Bdcasse  Brillat  Savarin 
Pommes  Mignonette 
Souffld  Palmyra 
Cerises  Flamb^es  Maraschino 
Friandises 


Petite  Marmite,  for  reasons  beyond  us,  seems  to  be 
not  only  in  favour  for  dinners  of  the  first  order  but  in  a 
fair  way  to  becoming  indispensable.  _ As  served  at  the 
Carlton,  with  a little  pate  afloat  in  it  and  some  well- 
flavoured  raspings,  it  would  be  welcome  indeed  at  a 
family  dinner,  but  neither  in  that  form  or  any  other  can 
it  be  deemed  by  us  a satisfactory  introduction  to  an 
epicurean  repast.  It  cannot  be  too  often  said  to  those 
who  would  dine  discreetly  that,  if  the  succeeding  courses 
are  to  be  rich,  the  soup  should  be  simple,  delicate  and 
served  in  small  quantities.  The  circumstances  require 
it  to  be  a stimulant  of  appetite,  a preparer  of  the  palate, 
not  a sublime  substitute  for  the  life-saving  combination 
of  food  and  drink  which  philanthropy  dispenses  to  the 
starving-  on  winter  nights. 

Complete  contrast  was  provided  by  the  fish.  There 
are  certain  wines  very  highly  prized  by  us  notably  cer- 
tain Burgundies,  which  retain  to  the  full  the 
flavour  of  their  class  and  superimpose  on  that  their 
idiosyncrasy.  The  difference  in  such  wines  does  not 
abolish  or  weaken,  may  even  seem  to  st[e^th“’,*®  . 
basic  resemblance  to  the  family  to  which  they  belong, 
it  is  pure  gain.  Of  such  wines  only  would  we  say  that 
they  had  style,  for  in  them  is  solved  that  problem  o 
variety  in  monotony,  of  novelty  without  sacrifice  o 
tradition,  which  is  the  problem  of  style  - the  art 
Now  no  food,  however  good  in  material  and  artfu l y 
prepared,  can  ever  attain  to  the  sublety  of  choice  wi  e, 
butPin  a humbler  way  the  fish  of  this  Carlton  d-ner 
something  of  the  merit  we  have  indicated.  It  was  ot 
Its  class,  fhat  large  class  of  poached  fillet  of  sole  served 
with  much  reduced  and  thickened  poaching  liquor,  and 
it  had  its  own  clearly  perceptible  but  not  over-empha- 
sized taste.  A rich  dish,  and  therefore  not  altogether 
happily  followed  by  the  woodcock  Brillat  Savann,  which 
is  certainly  an  invention  worthy  of  the  great  gourme 
whose  name  has  been  given  it,  but  which  as  served  to  us, 
was  better  in  the  complicated  garnish  than  in  the  b 
itself  We  suspect  that  woodcock  of  not  having  been 
high  enough;  at  any  rate  it  failed  to  make  its  charac- 
teristic flavour  well  felt  through  tbe  fla|°ur  of 
p-arnish.  The  sweet  was  a very  good  and  light  varia  t 
of  the  ordinary  Souffld  Palmyre,  the  chef  having  sub- 
dued the  Brisette  and  Kirsch  flavour  of  this  entremet  as 
usually  encountered  and  relied  on  the  accompanying 
cherries  and  Maraschino  of  his  own  formula.  ^ 

The  bill  for  this  dinner  was  : — Couvert,  2s,  ; Hors 

,,  _ . Potacre  cs  ‘ Sole,  7s- > Bdcasse,  12s.  6d. ; 

d’oeuvres,  3s.,  Potage,  5s.,  o , / > - 

Pommes  de  Terre,  25.;  Soufftt,  6s.  A total  ot 


17s.  6d.,  with  the  soup  as  the  only  item  for  which  the 
charge,  by  the  standards  of  superior  restaurants,  can 
be  considered  high.  As  for  wine,  on  this  occasion  a 
cocktail  was  allowed  to  prelude  dinner,  though  it  is 
doubtful  whether  appetite  really  can  be  excited  by  such 
means;  nothing  was  drunk  with  the  fish;  and  with  the 
woodcock  came  a bottle  of  sound  though  unremarkable 
Nuits,  1916,  good  value  at  7s.  The  total  of  the  wine 
bill  including  also  coffee  and  the  liqueur  brandy  in- 
dicated after  so  rich  a repast  was  £1  8s.  od. 

The  Carlton  has  generally  been  fortunate  in  its  stan, 
and  those  whose  preferences  are  known  to  M.  Delbo 
and  the  unforgetting  Marino  will  usually  find  themselves 
placed  and  waited  upon  as  they  would  wish.  Certain 
methods  of  service  cannot  fairly  be  credited  to  the  Carl- 
ton, for  they  were  originated  long  ago  by  M.  Escoffier 
at  the  Savoy,  but  they  are  none  the  less  appreciated  by 
customers.  Certain  other  methods,  and  an  occasional 
excess  of  speed  where  it  is  not  required  come  of  the  fact 
that  the  restaurant  is  attached  to  the  hotel  and  partly 
frequented  by  people  to  whom  dinner  is  an  incident. 
The  diner  who,  himself  not  punctual  to  the  minute, 
expects  everything  to  be  exactly  ready  for  him  encour- 
ages an  anticipation  of  his  wishes  which  may  be  intelli- 
gent but  is  not  conducive  to  the  very  best  results.  A 
special  dinner  ordered  in  advance  always  puts  the  Carl 
ton  kitchen  on  its  mettle,  and  we  recall  with  pleasure 
one  of  our  origination  a good  many  months  ago  in 
which,  with  Sole  Veronique  and  a fruit  entremet  given 
to  M.  Mailley  as  fixing  its  general  character,  he  sur 
passed  himself.  It  would  appear  that,  whhout  some 
such  indication,  the  dinner  may  suffer  a little  from  h s 
desire  to  include  specialities  admirable  in  themselves  but 
in  combination  rather  trying  to  an  austere  taste.  " 
we  been  called  upon  to  amend  this  dinner,  we  should 
have  deleted  the  hors  d’ceuvres,  selected  a souPmr 
likely  to  awaken  appetite,  retained  the  fish  and  had  the 
woodcock  done  more  plainly. 

The  next  of  these  articles  will  deal  with  Romano  s 
Restaurant. 


PRE-H1STORIC  “ RUGBY  ” FOOTBALL 

THIS  is  the  Jubilee  year  of  the 

“ Ruebv  ” football  match  and  one  of  the  le 
surviving  players  of  the  pre-historic  game  may  be 

that  too  of  public  schools,  not  then  very  numerous.  Most 
of  the  old  Foundations  (of  socal  stgpuficance)  ten 

played,  as  some  do  stiU,  SSaatioiT”  V The  Grammar 
IS  mfSoSThen  mostly  -all  or  pipped, 

fr„eScketbal  onl rgend~nd(  fn^enmore  only 

?rStaS«"nevef  SchS’ it  Pfor  the  archaic  rougt-and- 
tumWe  hurley-hurleys  played  a yea  ^“kr  went 

SorrouS  for  aWu^n^hin,  in  h,s  Umver^ 
rVrLe  fusions  were  f fhered  to^er 
they  would  be  found  ££*  to  out- 

the  ’sixties,,  a decade  'S  n t dL  who  can  only  deal 

and 
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ganised  for  football.  It  will  be  enough  here,  that  in 
the  lirst  University  match,  nineteen  of  the  Oxford  and 
about  half  of  the  Cambridge  XX.  came  from  the  first 
two  schools.  The  first  London  clubs  founded  in  the 
later  ’sixties,  such  as  Richmond,  Blackheath,  Ravens- 
court  Park  and  the  Marlborough  Nomads  were  in  the 
main  inspired  by  and  recruited  from-  the  same  sources. 
But  to  revert  to  the  game  itself — its  qualities  were 
Homeric  rather  than  scientific,  in  the  earlier 
’sixties  particularly,  great  crowds  engaged  in  it,  often 
thirty  or  forty  aside.  In  House  matches,  when  the 
fray  was  fiercest,  the  whole  House  played.  Precise 
equity  in  numbers  was  not  regarded.  A smaller  House, 
or  side,  where  rivalry  was  keen,  such  as  “ Sixth  and 
School  ” on  “ Bigside,  ” or  its  equivalent,  felt  a sort 
of  glory  in  “ facing  fearful  odds  ” and  sometimes  made 
up  in  extra  hacking  what  they  lacked  in  driving  force. 
The  martial  classic  poets  and  Macaulay’s  ‘ Lays  ’ were 
laid  under  liberal  tribute  by  football  poets  in  the  school 
magazines.  It  was  the  period  of  frank  and  intense 
individualism.  There  was  no  “ passing  ” of  course, 
nor  any  combination  to  speak  of.  The  man  with  the 
ball  ran  till  he  was  laid  in  the  mud.  In  the  earlier 
’sixties  it  was  a point  of  quite  unprofitable  honour  even 
then  to  keep  the  ball  from  actually  touching  the  ground 
as  long  as  possible,  which  inordinately  prolonged  the 
seething,  smoking  and  writhing  scrimmages.  These 
were  the  chief  blemish  of  the  old  game.  Mere  heavy- 
weights who  could  shove  and  wrestle  and  hack  through, 
though  bereft  of  any  other  skill,  counted  for  too  much. 
To  see  an  old-time  scrimmage  uncoil  itself  was  a 
spectacle  undreamed  of  now,  and  sometimes  a lengthy 
operation,  till  the  bedraggled  groundlings,  torn  and 
muddy,  got  on  their  feet  and  a general  hacking- 
through  the  loose  scrimmage  began.  But  the  long 
individual  runs  were  sometimes  a treat  to-  behold,  just 
as  the  beautiful  dribbles  (now  a lost  art)  of  the  other 
schools  would  take  their  round  ball  betimes  through  a 
whole  side. 

Long-dropping  was  a great  feature  of  the  old  game. 
It  was  admired  and  applauded.  There  was  sometimes 
too  much  of  it  between  the  “ backs.”  Punting  was 
taboo,  or  at  least  despised.  Scores  of  boys  practised 
dropping  diligently  at  the  daily  morning  “Punt-about.” 
There  were  no  half-backs  till  about  the  later  ’sixties. 
The  “ full-backs  ” had  sole  responsibility  for  defence 
against  an  opponent  with  the  ball  slipping  through  the 
massed  forwards  and  the  ruck.  Several  games  went 
on  simultaneously  in  the  big  “ Rugby  ” schools,  rang- 
ing down  from  the  Upper  game,  distinguished  by  its 
silver-braided  and  tasseled  velvet  caps,  which,  with  the 
striped  jerseys  of  general  use,  lent  much  picturesque- 
ness to  these  crowded  contests.  There  was  no  compul- 
sion, I think,  anywhere,  except  in  House  matches, 
when  wretched  small  boys  or  weaklings  pushed  feebly 
against  the  fringe  of  the  scrummage,  sometimes  to  be 
pitched  on  top  of  it,  or  “ followed-up  ” in  futile  make- 
believe  fashion.  Assuredly  it  was  a rough  game. 
“ Hacking  over,”  in  lieu  of  collaring  the  man  with  the 
ball,  legitimate  below  the  knee,  fell  out  of  fashion  in 
time  as  less  effective  for  stopping  the  hard-shinned 
souls  of  those  days  than  the  less  savage  method.  There 
were  a great  many  accidents  and  shins  got  notched 
like  blunt  files.  No  schools  played  one  another.  Such 
a meeting  at  “ Rugby  ” was  thought  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  was  once  tried  but  never  repeated,  the  ex- 
periment proving  much  too  sanguinary. 

It  was  bad  form  for  any  one  to  kick  out  of  touch,  save 
in  extreme  cases,  and  the  lapse  was  greeted  with 
murmurs  of  impatience  as  delaying  the  game.  There 
were,  of  course,  no  umpires.  But  “ offside  ” was 
detected  at  once  and  denounced  in  such  heated  terms 
that  the  offence  was  rare.  It  carried  no  penalty  and 
the  play  was  not  stopped.  Only  goals  counted  in  the 
score;  “ touch-downs,”  unless  converted,  went  for 
nothing.  I must  not  omit  the  fact  that  through  much 
of  the  ’sixties  a “ Rugby  ” pick-up  game  was  played 
on  certain  days  at  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  But 
such  desultory  performances  counted  for  nothing  in 


University  life.  Etonians  and  Harrovians  too,  at  Cam- 
bridge, certainly  indulged  betimes  in  their  own  respec- 
tive games,  but  with  even  less  significance. 

But  in  the  ’seventies  football  of  all  kinds  came  on 
with  a rush,  “Rugby”  much  helped  by  the  later 
Victorian  schools,  which  had  by  then  matured,  and 
mostly  played  it.  Their  still  slightly  conflicting  rules 
were  modified  under  the  “ Rugby  Union,”  and  the 
game,  shorn  of  its  rather  brutal  crudities,  made  more 
suitable  for  adults.  It  gained  much,  but  it  lost  some- 
thing, for  the  few  who  remember  it,  beyond  a doubt. 
But,  then,  what  would  you  have? 

A.  G.  B. 

CANALETTO  IN  ENGLAND 
By  Tancred  Borenius 

A COLLECTOR  of  very  catholic  taste  once  re- 
marked to1  me  that  there  were  two  artists  whose 
works  he  would  decline  on  principle  to  acquire 
as  they  might  always  be  declared  to  be  by  some  one 
else — Van  Dyck  and  Canaletto.  The  host  of  inferior 
imitators  who  followed  in  his  wake  introduced  indeed 
early  an  element  of  confusion  into  the  conception  of 
Canaletto';  and  little  wonder  that  we  are  nowadays  often 
at  a loss  to  assign  names  to  spurious  Canalettos  when 
we  read  how,  a few  years  after  his  death,  a committee 
of  Venetian  Academicians,  including  Canaletto’s  chief 
pupil  Francesco  Guardi,  were  unable  to  identify  the 
author  of  two  such  productions  submitted  to  them  for 
opinion.  Mystery,  in  fact,  always  seems  to  have  sur- 
rounded Canaletto;  at  one  moment  during  his  visit  to 
England,  as  testified  by  a MS.  note  of  George  Vertue’s, 
a rumour  went  about  that  it  was  not  the  real  Canaletto 
at  all,  but  an  impostor,  who  was  at  work  in  this  country. 

On  the  visit  of  Canaletto  to  England — an  episode  for 
several  reasons  of  very  great  importance  in  the  history 
of  English  painting- — much  welcome  light  has  lately 
been  shed  through  a paper  contributed  by  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Finberg  to  the  current  volume  of  the  Walpole  Society. 
For  one  thing,  his  stay  is  now  definitely  proved  to  have 
covered  a period  of  eight  or  nine  years,  from  1746  to 
1755,  with  one  short  interval  in  1750-1;  a good  deal 
has  been  found  out  about  the  circumstances  of  his  life 
here;  and  most  important  of  all,  a long  series  of  works 
executed  by  him-  in  England  have  been  traced  with  much 
patience  and  painstaking  research  in  public  and  private 
collections.  As  a result,  we  get  for  the  first  time  a clear 
and  connected  idea  of  a province  of  Canaletto’s  work 
which  forms  a most  interesting  subsidiary  to  his  series 
of  Venetian  views,  of  which  England  also  possesses 
such  fine  examples — above  all,  the  unrivalled  set  at 
Windsor  Castle  originally  acquired  by  Canaletto’s  early 
patron  in  Venice,  the  British  Consul  Joseph  Smith. 

The  frequent  confusion  with  less  talented  followers 
referred  to  above  has  done  a great  deal  of  injury  to 
Canaletto’s  popular  reputation.  The  authentic  work  of 
the  master  is  no  doubt  varied  both  in  style  and  artistic 
significance,  but  it  is  at  all  times  distinguished  by  his 
power  of  combining  an  amazing  precision  and  accuracy 
of  detail  with  simple  and  effective  design.  It  was  in 
this  respect  that  it  set  an  example  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence for  the  formation  of  the  style  of  Thomas 
Girtin,  who  is  known  to  have  made  Canaletto’s  work 
the  subject  of  special  study;  and  it  is  above  all  to  this, 
and  all  that  it  implies,  that  is  due  the  importance  which 
attaches  to  Canaletto’s  position  in  the  history  of  English 
art.  As  to  his  actual  handling  of  oil  paint,  there  are  two 
distinct  methods  discernible  in  Canaletto’s  authentic 
work.  One  is  characterized  by  an  extraordinary  broad- 
ness and  looseness  of  touch;  and  as  a supreme  example 
of  this  class  of  his  work — in  which  he  defeats  Guardi,  as 
it  were,  on  his  own  ground — -one  may  point  to  the  large 
‘ View  of  Venice,’  with  a mason’s  yard  in  the  fore- 
ground, which  hangs  in  the  National  Gallery.  So  far 
as  my  own  experience  goes,  supplemented  by  the  repro- 
ductions in  Mrs.  Finberg’s  article,  there  is  perhaps  no 
example  among  the  English  subjects  of  Canaletto  which 
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quite  comes  up  to  the  standard  set  by  this  and  similar 
works,  though  the  magnificent  ‘ View  of  the  Thames 
from  Richmond  House  ’ (1746),  now  at  Goodwood, 
must  be  held  to  fall  but  little  short  of  it.  The  other 
method  of  handling  exemplified  in  Canaletto’s  works  is 
one  of  very  crisp,  clean  and  at  times  almost  calligraphic 
strokes  and  touches;  it  is,  especially  in  the  painting  of 
figures,  of  much  elegance,  but  tends  on  the  whole  to  a 
somewhat  mechanical  effect;  and  of  this  it  must  be 
owned  that  a good  many  instances  can  be  quoted  from 
his  English  subjects.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
contemporary  observers  were  not  blind  to  this  fact.  It 
is  thus  expressly  remarked  by  George  Vertue  (1749) 
that 

on  the  whole  of  him  something  is  obscure  or  strange,  he  does 
not  produce  work  so  well  done  as  those  of  Venice  or  other 
parts  of  Italy  which  are  in  collections  here,  and  done  by  him 
there,  especially  his  figures  in  his  works  done  here  are  appar- 
ently much  inferior  to  those  done  abroad,  which  are  surpris- 
ingly well  done  and  with  great  freedom  and  variety — his  water 
and  his  skies  at  no  time  excellent  or  with  natural  freedom, 
and  what  he  has  done  here,  his  prospects  of  trees,  woods,  or 
handling  or  pencilling  of  that  part,  not  various  nor  so  skilful 
as  might  be  expected. 

But,  even  if  we  must  make  reservations,  there  is  no 
question  but  that  a great  and  peculiar  charm  attaches 
to  Canaletto’s  English  subjects;  and  it  springs  in  the 

main  from'  the  manner  in  which  his  art  brings  an  ex- 

hilaration and  elegance,  characteristic  of  the  Venetian 
Rococo,  into  his  treatment  of  the  staider  and  more  solid 
English  material.  And  in  many  ways  he  was  met  here, 
of  course,  by  cognate  features  : the  fantastic  medley  of 
church  spires  that  rise  over  the  City  of  London  has  in 

some  degree  a family  .resemblance  to  Venice;  if  the 

sweep  of  the  Thames  is  wider  than  the  Grand  Canal, 
the  proportions  of  St.  Paul’s  are  also  such  as  to  give  it 
a dominating  position  akin  to-  S.  Maria  della  Salute. 
In  the  hall  of  Ranelagh  Rotunda  the  gay  and  fashionable 
crowd  moves  and  flits  about  as  in  the  Ridotto  at  Venice. 
An  obvious  literary  parallel  suggests  itself  here;  and 
we  might  say  that  it  is  with  much  the  same  fascination 
that  Rococo  England  is  reflected  on  Canaletto’s  can- 
vases as  on  the  pages  of  his  fellow-townsman 
Casanova. 


WHAT  THE  CHILDREN  WANT 
By  James  Agate 

HOW  much,  I wonder,  of  Mr.  Cochran’s  “ First 
Children’s  Pantomime,”  at  the  New  Oxford 
Theatre,  is  really  suited  to  the  child-mind?  Tot 
homunculi,  quot  sent  entice.  Of  two  like  manikins  let  me 
concede  that  one  will  be  ravished  by  Poiret,  the  French 
dressmaker,  and  Stowitts,  the  Russian  choreographist. 
But  give  me  leave  to  think  that  the  other  may  put  a 
polite  little  hand  before  its  rosy  mouth.  When  Tur- 
genev, who  would  have  written  a “ book  ” after  Mr. 
Cochran’s  own  heart,  made  up  fairy-stories  for  his  little 
nephew  and  nieces,  serpents  and  toads,  it  is  related, 
issued  from  his  lips  and  fell  writhing  and  spitting  upon 
the  ground.  The  English  child,  however,  is  of  a more 
stolid  temperament,  and  prefers,  the  plain  song  of  a 
plain  nurse  to  the  fine  embroideries,  of  the  artist.  His 
pantomime  story  should  be  told  as  simply  as  possible. 
Its  setting  should  be  a glorification  of  common-place 
things.  Children  adore  those  old-fashioned  ballets 
transfigurative  of  the  familiar,  of  nursery  mugs  and 
platters,  of  personages  and  plates  in  well-known  story- 
books, of  flowers  encountered  in  walks  abroad.  A 
mechanical  change  from  winter  to  summer  is  worth  a 
wilderness  of  Baksts  and  Gauguins. 

You  may  caricature  and  anthropomorphize  animals 
with  impunity.  The  more  extravagant  the  travesty, 
the  more  heartsome  the  laughter.  Let  him  who'  plays 
the  hind  legs  of  the  cow  dance  a human  hornpipe ; let 
his  prior  emulate  Tishy  at  the  starting-gate  and  cross 
a scornful  leg.  But  let  not  your  cubist  fellow  draw  a 
house  which  could  not  possibly  stand  up.  We  who 
have  played  with  bricks  upon  a floor  know  better.  I 


hasten  to  say  that  Messrs.  Henri  and  Laverdet  are  no 
Dada-ists.  Their  scenes  have  beauty,  but  it  is  of  a 
kind  disquietingly  post-Victorian.  It  is  later  than  the 
children.  The  actors,  of  course,  must  be  such  as 
tickled  parents  when  they  were  taken  to  the  panto- 
mime. The  “ principal  boy  ” shall  be  a harridan  in- 
famously opulent,  over-caparisoned  and  over-plumed. 

“ Down  the  pink  champaign  of  her  chops” — to  quote 
a Georgian  poet — the  ostrich  feather,  monstrous, 
droops.  The  “ principal  girl  ” shall  be  a dream  of  in- 
anity, the  still  unravished  bride  of  all  that’s  dashing, 
yet  handy  with  the  pertness  of  Cockaigne.  The  Baron 
shall  be  the  very  spectre  of  poverty,  the  Dame  lachry- 
mose as  a relict,  yet  endowed  with  potential  skittish- 
ness. The  Ugly  Sisters  declare  the  irrevocable  male, 
the  Babes  are  sexless,  as  Cherub  and  Seraph,  unemer- 
gent  from  pure  angelhood.  These  things  are  part  of 
the  Butlerian  philosophy  of  Unconscious  Memory,  and 
are  not  lightly  to  be  denied.  Not  even  Mr.  Cochran 
may  play  tricks  with  heredity.  A hundred  years 
hence,  when  parents  have  really  cottoned  to  Russian 
ballet,  the  minds  of  children  may  have  become 
artistic.  But  let  us  not  pretend  that  that  time  is  here. 

‘ Babes  in  the  Wood  ’ is  a compromise  between  the 
traditional  and  the  new-fangled.  The  story  is  of  an 
admirable  expectedness  until  a Maeterlinckian  spell 
turns  the  children  into  adolescents,  when,  of  course, 
they  lose  interest.  The  dialogue  is  capital;  there  is 
not  a joke  beyond  childish  grasp.  Like  that  matri- 
monially inclined  Frenchwoman  who  advertised  in  a 
catalogue  of  her  charms  ‘ ‘ pas  de  piano,  ’ ’ Mr.  Cochran 
might  justifiably  notify  parents  “ pas  de  Landru.”  It 
is  the  setting  which  gives  me  pause.  ‘ On  the  Edge 
of  the  Wood  ’ would  make  a charming  poster  for  the 
tubes ; only  the  details  of  the  route  are  lacking.  ‘ The 
Dream  Nursery  ’ could  go  straight  into  ‘ Petrouchka,’ 
and  ‘ Where  the  Toys  Come  From  ’ into'  ‘ La  Boutique 
Fantasque.’  Will  children,  I wonder,  recognise  these 
things  as  glorifications  of  the  familiar,  and  will  they 
accept  the  hardly  seen,  luminous  moths  of  M.  Poiret 
in  place  of  real  robins,  with  practicable  beaks  and  tail- 
feathers?  ‘ The  Interior  of  the  Castle,’  an  austerity  in 
stained  glass,  is  altogether  contrary  to  my  recollectionJ 
of  a grand  finale  or  “ Palace  Scene.”  This  is  no 
palace,  but  a profiteer’s  shooting-box.  One  knows 
these  flunkeys.  They  were  obtained  through  the  Morn- 
ing Post  and  “ strongly  recommended  by  Lord  X who 
is  going  abroad.”  I am  uneasy,  too,  about  the  danc- 
ing. Any  right-minded  child,  I am  persuaded,  would 
give  all  the  dancing-masters  in  Russia  for  Mr.  John 
Tiller.  There  should  be  as  much  “ dressing  ” about 
the  ballet  as  about  a parade  of  toy-soldiers  set  out 
upon  the  nursery  floor.  Mr.  Cochran’s  troops  deploy 
in  unadmired  disorder,  and  those  ignorant  of  the 
higher  functions  of  the  ballet  might  deem  this  not  to 
be  dancing  at  all. 

Robin  Hood  is  admittedly  the  least  grateful  of  all 
“ principal  boy  ” parts.  Not  for  him  the  jewelled 
whip  and  garter,  the  three-cornered  hat,  the  jabot  with 
the  single  diamond,  the  poise  of  Brummel  turned 
Sixteen-string  Jack.  He  is  no  highwayman  of  the  pas- 
sions with  a commanding  trick  of  the  heel,  but  a 
simple  woodlander,  an  amorous  bumpkin.  Rather,  for 
him,  the  green  thought  in  the  green  shade.  But  your 
true  “ principal  boy  ” is  not  concerned  with  verisimili- 
tude. There  is  not  one  ounce  of  thigh-slapping  in  Miss 
Nellie  Taylor’s  elegant  ruffian.  His  love-making  has 
none  of  that  quality  which  you  can  only  call  “ spank- 
ing.” He  never  drove  a coach-and-four  through  a 
crowded  card-room  at  midnight.  How  would  a Harriet 
Vernon  have  scorned  those  blameless  “ trunks,”  sage 
in  colour  and  implication,  circumfluent  as  the  hose  of 
Madge  Robertson’s,  now  Mrs.  Kendal’s  Rosalind  ! 
Mr.  George  Hassell  and  Mr.  Tubby  Edlin  hardly  give 
one  the  impression,  as  the  Brothers  Griffiths  used  to  do 
of  having  lived  for  an  eternity  in  each  other’s  bosoms. 
Mr.  Hassell  is  too  obviously  the  master-mind.  Both 
villains  should  be  double-dyed  till  put  to  the  proof ; Mr. 
Edlin’s  knees  are  as  water  from  the  start.  Mr.  A.  W. 
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Baskcomb’s  Louise  is  a sheer  delight.  Her  mien  that 
of  the  lamentable  Miss  Jones  arriving  to  take  charge  of 
Mr.  Walpole’s  ‘ Jeremy,’  she  wears  the  classic  air  of 
dejection  proper  to  governesses,  an  air  primarily  of 
the  desire  to  please,  recurrent  with  each  new  place,  but 
with  a subtle  layer  of  heaped-up  humiliation.  One 
visualizes  angry  middle-class  debates  in  which  the 
privilege  of  dining  with  the  family  is  conceded,  on 
Sundays,  at  mid-day.  When,  later,  Louise  burgeons 
to  recovered  beauty  and  puts  out  fresh  leaves,  you  note 
that  she  still  retains  her  mittens.  This  is  the  stroke  of 
an  artist. 

I have  left  the  Babes  to  the  last.  “ Complementary 
colours,”  says  a text-book  on  astronomy,  “ are  not  un- 
common among  double  stars,  the  brighter  usually  hav- 
ing a red,  orange,  or  yellow  colour,  the  less  bright  a 
green,  blue,  or  purple.”  This  law  holds  true  of  the 
stage.  Lorna’s  impeccable  tenue  is  the  charter  for  the 
eccentricities  of  Toots;  Beattie’s  constant  gentility  the 
excuse  for  the  excesses  of  Babs.  I declare  Miss  Jenny 
Dolly  to  shine  with  an  orange  light,  Miss  Rosie  to  send 
forth  a blue.  From  the  boy-babe’s  pathetic  counten- 
ance, composed  after  the  model  of  Sarah’s  Jeanne 
d’Arc,  there  issues  a constant  stream  of  pleasant- 
sounding  Amurricanisms.  The  girl-babe  is  self-effac- 
ing, the  perfect  Celia.  Both,  one  feels,  are  thoroughly 
capable  women.  Their  legs  should  be  covered.  There 
is  no  beauty,  save  that  of  efficiency,  in  the  muscula- 
ture, the  ligaments  and  articulations  of  practised 
dancers.  There  was  an  unfortunate  mishap  on  the  night 
on  which  I attended;  a back-cloth  refused  to  descend 
and  remained  a foot  from  the  ground.  Urgently  the 
feet  of  the  scene-shifters  like  desperate  mice  peeped 
in  and  out,  but  without  avail.  Meanwhile,  with  cloudy 
brow,  Mr.  Cochran  sate  sepulchral  in  his  box.  Pre- 
sently to  the  clod-hopping  soles  was  added  a nattier 
pair,  but  ever,  and  to  the  end  of  the  scene,  in  vain. 
Happy  Mr.  Cochran  that  pantomime  is  a world  as  yet 
by  him  unconquered  ! I do  not  refer  to  this  simple  hitch, 
but  to  the  whole  conception.  ‘ Babes  in  the  Wood  ’ is 
a pantomime  for  grown-ups.  ‘‘Toute  genre  a son  ecueil 
particulier,  ” said  Sainte-Beuve.  The  rock  on  which  this 
“ children’s  pantomime  ” has  split  is  Chauve-Souris. 
Mr.  Cochran  has  not  been  sufficiently  ’ware  of  M. 
Nikita  Balieff. 


FOR  AND  AGAINST  ENGLISH  MUSICIANS 
By  Francis  Toye 

DURING  the  last  few  weeks  there  has  been  much 
discussion  on  the  lack  of  support  given  to  the 
concerts  of  several  prominent  English  singers 
and  players.  It  is  invidious  and  unnecessary  to  men- 
tion specific  instances ; all  that  needs  comment  is  the 
general  fact.  The  whole  subject  is  a complicated  and 
delicate  one  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  windy  if 
eloquent  denunciations  of  the  public  on  the  one  hand 
or  sneers  at  English  musicianship  on  the  other.  Dis- 
section and  analysis  are  called  for.  Let  us  attempt  to 
provide  them. 

Of  two  artists  gifted  with  equal  talent,  an  Englishman 
and  a foreigner,  is  the  Englishman  really  handicapped 
or  not?  I think  he  is  handicapped  for  two  reasons. 
First,  owing  to  the  better  publicity  at  the  disposal  of 
the  foreigner.  Old-established  tradition,  accompanied 
by  a conviction,  right  or  wrong,  of  greater  public 
interest,  have  led  newspapers  to  attach  more  importance 
to  the  doings  of  foreign  musicians  than  to  our  own. 
Their  performances,  even  their  intentions,  often  find  a 
place  in  the  “news”  section  while  the  accomplishments 
of  our  own  musicians  are  relegated  to  the  comparative 
obscurity  of  the  musical  column.  As  a practical 
journalist  I cannot  sufficiently  emphasize  the  importance 
of  this  distinction.  It  is  far  greater  than  the  public  or 
even  most  musicians  realize.  Press  agents  understand 
it  well  enough  and,  quite  rightly,  push  their  advantage 
to  the  utmost,  with  the  result  that  the  publicity  obtained 


by  the  foreign  artist  is  appreciably  more  valuable  than 
that  at  the  disposal  of  the  Englishman.  Incidentally  it 
appears  to  me  that  foreign  musicians  better  understand 
the  value  and  methods  of  publicity.  In  any  event  the 
publicity  of  the  average  English  concert  is  about  as  bad 
as  it  can  be,  old-fashioned,  spasmodic  and  inadequate. 
All  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  music.  It  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  musician. 

Second,  there  is  little  doubt  that  our  public  are  on 
the  whole  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  foreigner.  His 
is  a more  romantic  figure,  pregnant  with  infinite  im- 
possibilities. Who  can  summon  up  the  same  enthu- 
siasm for  Smith  and  Robinson,  domiciled  at  Golders 
Green  or  Hammersmith  as  for  Pecorino  and  Boblinski 
hailing  from  unpronounceable  recesses  of  Poland  or 
Lombardy?  Smith  and  Robinson  are  men  like  our- 
selves, paying  income  tax  and  rates,  with  wives  who 
pillage  the  bargain  counters  in  the  big  stores  on  Satur- 
day. Pecorino  and  Boblinski,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  mysteries.  Their  wives,  if  any,  are  conveniently 
forgotten.  They  bring  with  them  all  the  romance  of 
the  unfamiliar,  Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico.  This 
attitude  is  of  course  absurd.  The  fact  that  Smith  lives 
at  Hammersmith  does  not  make  his  music  inferior  to 
that  written  or  played  at  Przemysl  by  Boblinski.  But 
the  public  are  undoubtedly  influenced  by  it — as  well  as 
by  a sub-conscious  conviction  that  God,  who,  as  they 
know,  moves  in  a mysterious  way,  has  bestowed  on  all 
foreigners  (except  Americans)  a capacity  for  music 
superior  to  that  found  among  the  English,  in  return  for 
a monopoly  by  the  latter  of  all  the  more  solid  virtues 
whether  social,  political  or  domestic. 

So  much  for  what  may  be  called  the  credit  account  of 
English  musicians,  that  is  to  say  mere  prejudices  and 
disabilities  that  should  and  can  be  removed.  Suppose 
them  removed,  would  there  be  any  justification  for  our 
public’s  preference  for  foreign  artists  as  a body  ? Are 
our  musicians  in  fact  as  good  as  their  colleagues  on 
the  continent? 

To  answer  the  first  question  it  is  necessary  previously 
to  consider  the  second,  the  reply  to  which  obviously 
depends  to  some  extent  on  personal  predilection.  In 
m,y  view,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  answer 
must  be  negative.  I do  not  think  the  average  singer 
or  player  in  this  country  is  as  good  as  the  average  singer 
or  player  on  the  continent.  There  are  of  course  artists 
in  England  who  are  very  good  indeed,  decidedly 
superior  to  the  great  majority  of  their  continental  com- 
petitors. These  are,  however,  the  exception ; they 
could  be  numbered,  perhaps,  on  the  fingers  of  four 
hands.  They  are  undoubtedly  handicapped  both  in 
this  country  and  out  of  it  by  the  reputation  for  ineffici- 
ency and  amateurishness  attached  to  English  artists 
generally.  This  is  most  unfair  but  it  is  not  unnatural. 
The  conventional  standard  of  playing  and  singing  here 
in  London  seems  to  me  quite  bad.  I am  told — and  I 
have  no  reason  to  believe  otherwise — that  the  reason  is 
primarily  the  slackness  prevalent  at  our  musical  institu- 
tions, Most  of  our  students,  especially  female  students, 
have  no  conception  of  how  musical  students  work  in 
Germany  or  France.  They  never  throw  themselves 
into  their  musical  life  with  that  wholeheartedness  that  is 
customary,  indeed  necessary,  in  Paris  or  Leipzig.  They 
approach  their  training  in  a spasmodic,  amateurish 
manner,  and  spasmodic  amateurs  they  remain  all  their 
life  long.  Little  if  any  blame  can  be  attached  to  the 
institutions  themselves.  Teachers  and  methods  are,  I 
believe,  as  good  as  anywhere  else.  The  villain  of  the 
piece  is  the  psychology  of  the  students,  their  deficiency 
of  purpose  rather  than  of  opportunity. 

In  any  event  the  results  are  obvious  in  the  multitude 
of  recitals  so  carefully  avoided  by  ingenious  musical 
critics  as  well  as  in  the  utter  lack  of  any  real  enthusiastic 
musical  life  in  London.  This  last  reacts  on  the  artists 
who  are  worth  something,  even  those  who  are  worth  a 
great  deal.  We  shall  never  produce  a Casals  or  a 
Kteisler  in  this  country  till  it  is  possible  for  our  most 
talented  musicians  to  soak  themselves  in  music,  to  live, 
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sleep,  eat  and  talk  music  as  all  serious  artists  do  abroad. 
When  this  is  possible  and  our  best  musicians  realize  the 
added  need  of  education  and  culture,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  England  will  produce  artists  as  great  as 
the  very  greatest  now  alive.  The  sole  reason,  in  my 
judgment,  for  our  failure  hitherto  is  lack  of  suitable 
environment,  not  inherent  lack  of  capacity. 

In  the  meantime,  if  my  diagnosis  is  correct,  the  public 
is  justified  in  its  general  preference  for  foreign  artists. 
It  may  reasonably  be  urged,  however,  that  it  is  not 
justified  in  withholding  its  patronage  from  the  few 
really  good  English  artists.  I am  the  first  to  admit  the 
soundness  of  the  objection — in  theory.  I can  think  of 
at  least  half  a dozen  pianists,  a couple  of  ’cellists,  one 
violinist  and  several  singers  who  would  rank  as  first- 
class  in  any  country.  But  the  musical  public,  be  it 
remembered,  has  never  been  a rich  public,  and  at  the 
present  time  is  probably  less  rich  than  ever  it  was. 
Money  to  be  spent  on  music  is  saved  till  a Casals  or  a 
Kreisler  gives  a concert,  so  that  the  same  money  cannot 
be  spent  on  other  recitals  of  normal  if  undoubted 
excellence.  Musical  critics  who  can  go  to  every  concert 
for  nothing,  extracting,  like  bees  the  honey,  a little 
pleasure  here  and  a little  there,  appear  to  forget  some- 
times that  the  average  concert-goer  of  straitened  means 
has  to  choose  carefully  how  and  where  he  shall  lay  out 
his  money.  I may  deplore  but  I cannot  blame  his 
undoubted  tendency  to  spend  it  only  on  a concert  where 
he  is  practically  guaranteed  the  most  generous  return. 

Right  or  wrong,  these  are  the  conclusions  to  which 
not  a little  thought  about  the  qualities  and  defects  of 
English  executive  artists  have  led  me.  Many  people 
will  not  like  them.  I do  not  like  them  myself.  That 
is  no  reason  for  not  stating  them. 


Correspondence 

THE  ‘ LIVERPOLITAN  ’ 

(From  A Correspondent) 

NO  man  or  class  or  city  escapes  the  modern  spirit 
of  criticism!,  and  although  in  an  isolated  instance 
or  two  criticism  may  be  ignored,  when  it  comes 
in  mass  with  unanimous  direction  it  must  be  considered. 

When  a city  receives  it,  the  necessity  for  regard- 
ing the  opinions  of  outsiders  is  as  apparent  as  in  the 
case  of  an  individual.  The  malleability  of  man  is  no- 
where more  obvious  than  in  the  mass  entity  of  a large 
town,  for  the  stamp  of  the  environment  is  on  each  citi- 
zen to  a greater  or  lesser  degree.  He  is  a Londoner,  a 
Glaswegian  or  a ‘ Liverpolitan,’  for  his  city  s mind, 
method  and  outlook  get  into  his  being.  So  that  the 
stranger’s  criticism:  is  legitimate  and  to  be  regarded 
by  each  citizen  as  applicable  to  himself  in  so  far  as  he 
is  at  one  with  his  city. 

Lately  some  very  unflattering  criticism  has  been 
passed  in  private  and  in  public  upon  Liverpool,  post- 
war. For  lately  this  city  of  transitions  (it  is  not  two 
hundred  years  since  Liverpool  was  a place  significant 
only  of  insignificance)  has  presented  to  the  stranger  a 
harsher  front  than  would  have  been  observable  twenty 
years  ago.  Her  main  streets  are  always  overflowing 
with  crowds  of  people  belonging  to  two1  classes  the 
working  and  middle  (chiefly  lower  middle)  division  of 
society.  The  working-class  are  (save  for  some  Irish  ex- 
uberance) the  same  as  elsewhere.  It  is  the  other  more 
largely  apparent  class  which  draws  the  comments  of 
critics.  Expensively  dressed,  comfortably,  if  hideously 
housed,  forceful,  educated  in  the  art  of  material 
gain,  semi-educated  in  most  other  matters,  aggressive, 
critical  and  resentful  of  criticism,  hardy, . patient  and 
creditable  in  times  of  stress,  they  are  an  interesting  if 
not  an  attractive  community.  In  charitable  organis- 
ing, in  the  housing  of  tire  poor,  in  the  man- 
agement of  vital  material  matters  such  .as  water 
supplies ; in  fact  wherever  hard  sense  is  needed 
Liverpool  succeeds.  Her  greatest  disability  is  that 
her  manners  instead  of  being  in  that  surface  position 


which  Whistler  commended,  are  hidden  away  more 
securely  than  the  silver  spoons  and  brought  out  much 
less  frequently.  Her  crowd  has  not  the  gaiety 
of  the  London  crowd.  It  flocks  to  such  enter- 
tainments as  are  provided  and  seems  to  swallow 
them  with  a bulging  solemnity  suggestive  of 
semi-asphyxiation.  In  the  streets  it  attempts  no 
self-steering  but  batters  and  bumps  without  vitupera- 
tion. The  sight  of  two  ‘Liverpolitans’  solemnly  walking 
straight  into  one  another,  crashing  with  dislocation  and 
as  solemnly  pulling  themselves  together,  without  so 
much  as  a glance  in  each  other’s  direction  has 
a kind  of  magnificence  quite  rare.  This  nullity 
colours  all  the  mass’s  attitude.  Their  speech  be- 
trays it,  consisting  as  it  does  of  a mass  of 
consonants  monotonously  reiterating  in  a series  of  jolts. 
This  accent  has  been  described  as  the  result  of  “ ade- 
noids.” But  it  seems  to  have  mental  as  well  as  phy- 
sical connections.  The  democracy  of  Liverpool  dis- 
trusts with,  vehemence  the  unaccustomed  or  imagina- 
tive. 

Liverpool  is  a product  of  twentieth  century  civiliza- 
tion. In  its  heavy  way  it  does  things.  It  holds  con- 
certs of  an  expensive  type  and  attends  them  with  de- 
termination. Its  annual  exhibition  of  pictures  is  large 
and  influential,  although  having  no  visible  effect  on  the 
art  culture  of  the  town  and  seeming  not  to  attempt  it, 
to  any  great  extent.  In  fact  whilst  laboriously  and 
dutifully  carrying  through  many  undertakings  for 
pleasure  and  elevation  Liverpool  appears  to  derive  the 
minimum  of  either  from  her  endeavours.  Dulness  at- 
tempts and  dulness  results.  And  no  laugh  breaks  the 
spell.  This  peculiar  people  is  of  Welsh  and  North  Irish 
extraction  with  not  enough  of  Lancashire  to  provide 
the  rough  bonhomie  of  other  parts  of  the  county.  Sea 
salt  is  in  the  blood  with  its  many  sturdy  advantages. 
Only  there  is  too  much  salt.  It  seems  that  someone 
somehow  jogged  the  spoon  : and  the  warm  water  of 
success  produces  the  emetical.  Eighty  years  ago 
the  town  was  cultured.  A benevolent  aristocracy 
departed  has  left  fine  institutions,  now  an  over- 
powering democracy  is  determined  to  appear  un- 
democratic and  is  creating  marvellous  social  distinc- 
tions in  consequence.  For  there  is  no  more  delicate 
matter  than  the  social  gradation  of  a mass  population. 
The  heart  burnings  of  an  intercourse  limited  by  the 
possession  or  non-possession  of  a motor -bicycle  and 
side-car  (for  the  family),  by  the  presence  or  absence  of 
a servant  or  charwoman,  or  by  the  fact  of  one’s  hus- 
band being  a grocer  instead  of  a butcher,  are  very  real. 
No  one  can  know  anyone  else  with  comfort,  even  in 
the  best  suburban  districts.  The  result  is  a detach- 
ment of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  one 
another  and  to  strangers  which  accounts  for  the 
charges  of  lack  of  hospitality  too  often  made. 

Is  the  ‘ Liverpolitan  ’ good  at  heart?  Well,  he  very 
often  is  thoroughly  good.  But  he  is  trained  and  dis- 
ciplined to  keep  it  dark.  The  humanities  must  be  fur- 
tive. Is  he  clever?  Very  often  brilliantly  clever — at 
making  money.  When  his  genius  takes  other  direc- 
tions, when  loving  parents  cannot  induce  him:  to  see  the 
desirability  of  one  aim  in  life — the  acquisition  of  money 
— he  leaves  Liverpool  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit, 
after  which  Liverpool  commissions  him.  to  speak  at  her 
functions  or  paint  her  portraits.  It  is  no  place  for 
artistic,  literary  or  other  wayward  geniuses.  If  Liver- 
pool had  kept  within  her  gates  the  brains  she  has  pro- 
duced, she  might  now  be  rivalling  London  as  a really 
great  city.  She  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
greatness,  but  not  imagination.  The  communal  pa- 
triotism of  the  cities  of  old  Italy  would  seem  in  her 
materialistic  eyes  extrinsic.  Given  its  presence  she 
could  be  high  in  all  the  higher  reaches  of  civic  attain- 
ment, fine  as  well  as  prosperous,  beautiful  as  well  as 
strong.  At  present  she  is  wealthy  and  uncomfortable 
as  any  other  nouveau  riche  who  is  “ all  dressed  up  and 
nowhere  to  go.”  She  is  scrappy,  snappy,  but  nappy  in 
regard  to  most  things  which  would  make  her  really 
happy.  Poor  rich  Liverpool ! 
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Reviews 

AMERICAN  POETRY 

Modem  American  Poetry.  By  Louis  Untermeyer. 
Cape.  8s.  6d. 

THIS  is  an  anthology,  although  the  title-page  does 
not  say  so.  It  is  a collection  of  relatively  short 
pieces  chosen  from  the  works  of  nearly  one  hundred 
American  poets  born  since  1830.  Mr.  Louis  Untermeyer 
who  is  responsible  for  it  is  himself  a young  poet  who 
has  been  prominent  of  late  as  a critic  as  well  as  a writer 
of  verse.  We  may  say  at  once  that  his  selection  seems 
to  have  been  made  with  care  and  taste;  it  is  well 
arranged,  and  the  biographical  data  which  are  prefixed 
to  the  quotations,  even  to  those  from  Hilda  Conkling, 
“ most  gifted  of  recent  infant  prodigies  ” (Miss  Hilda  is 
scarcely  eleven  years  of  age),  must  have  been  collected 
with  no  little  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble.  The 
volume  is  one  which  will  be  useful  as  a work  of  refer- 
ence, and  its  information  can  doubtless  be  relied  upon. 
The  only  drawback  is  that  the  circumstance  and  pomp 
with  which  the  poets  are  marshalled  throws  an  unnatural 
glare  on  their  shortcomings.  Not  all  of  them,  or  many 
of  them,  seem  able  to  “ live  up  to  ” Mr.  Untermeyer’s 
stately  ceremony  of  investiture.  The  general  effect  of 
the  hundred  poets  chosen  to  represent  ninety  years  of 
American  culture  is  decidedly  disappointing.  Not  merely 
have  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany  and  Italy  done 
better  during  the  same  period,  but  half  a dozen  smaller 
European  countries  have  produced  much  more  striking 
talents.  Of  this  we  cannot  be  sure  whether  Mr.  Unter- 
meyer is  conscious  or  no.  He  speaks  with  great,  and 
we  think  unmerited,  scorn  of  the  American  poetry  which 
followed  the  Civil  War.  But  he  holds  that  “ suddenly,” 
perhaps  about  1880,  the  United  States  “ developed  a 
national  consciousness.” 

This  “consciousness”  took,  he  thinks,  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a century,  a trivial  if  not  purely  humouristic 
shape.  But  in  1913  a change  came;  “suddenly,”  says 
Mr.  Untermeyer,  “ the  new  poetry  burst  upon  us  with 
unexpected  vigour  and  extraordinary  variety.”  It  is 
very  natural  that  the  anthologist  should  speak  enthusi- 
astically of  his  co-evals,  and  his  own  principal  volume, 
‘Challenge’  was  published  in  1914-  The  Boston 
Transcript  described  it  as  showing  “ a passionately 
energized  command  of  the  forces  of  justice,”  which 
seems  a strange  way  of  praising  verses.  However,  we 
do  perceive  that  passionate  energy  was,  rather  we  con- 
fess than  the  force  of  justice,  the  mark  of  the  writers 
who  made  their  early  appearance  in  New  York  about 
the  same  time  as  E.  M.  started  the  chorus  of 
‘ Georgians  ’ in  London.  Mr.  Oppenheim,  Miss  Amy 
Lowell,  Mr.  J.  Gould  Fletcher  and  Mr.  Sandburg  are 
names  which  have  already  reached  us,  and  they  all 
belong  to  1914.  We  turn  with  peculiar  interest  to  the 
selections  which  Mr.  Untermeyer  has  made  from  these 
writers,  and  from  Mr.  E.  A.  Robinson,  Mr.  Frost  and 
others  of  the  same  ebullient  generation.  Their  com- 
positions are,  to  a strange  degree,  like  one  another. 
There  is  one  exception,  Mr.  Vachel  Lindsay,  whose 
violent  lyrics  are  excessively  individual.  ‘ The  Congo, 

‘ Simon  Legree  ’ and  ‘How  General  Booth  entered 
Heaven  ’ may  be  admired  or  repudiated — personally  we 
admire  them  very  much  indeed — but  of  their  vigour  and 
originality  there  can  be  no  species  of  question.  We  can 
but  exclude  Mr.  Vachel  Lindsay  here  from  our  general 
consideration. 

The  central  influence,  then,  on  all  these  poets  of  the 
second  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  is  manifestly 
Walt  Whitman.  Taking  this  into  consideration,  we 
think  it  matter  of  regret  that  it  should  be  the  form 
rather  than  the  substance  of  Whitman  which  has  inspired 
them.  We  regret  it  because,  while  the  great  merit  of 
‘ Leaves  of  Grass  ’ was  that  it  opened  up  a hundred 


new  vistas  of  emotion  and  impression,  many  of  them 
highly  “ eligible,”  as  Whitman  would  say,  for  poetic 
use,  it  created  a form  of  detestable  laxity.  What  was 
to  be  hoped  for  was  that  a new  generation  of  poets 
would  take  up  the  breadth  of  vision  and  the  variety  of 
subject  which  the  Bard  of  Camden  indicated,  and  would 
translate  these  into  pure  poetic  form.  Unhappily,  the 
opposite  has  been  the  case.  The  poets  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  metrical  looseness  and  vague  frenzy 
of  Whitman,  and  have  indulged  in  the  most  deplorable 
eccentricity.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  famous  one  of 
Mr.  Masters,  author  of  ‘ Spoon  River  Anthology  ’ and 
‘ Domesday  Book,’  they  have  produced  cynical  delinea- 
tions of  modern  life  from  which  the  very  elements  of 
art  are  absent,  works  which  are  amusing  and  curious, 
but  directly  anti-poetical.  In  others,  as  in  that  of  the 
much-praised  Mr.  Carl  Sandburg  of  Chicago,  they  have 
made  up  for  lack  of  limpidity  and  music  by  sheer 
brutality,  again  with  a total  bankruptcy  of  metre.  In 
general  what  has  been  striking  in  these  American 
versifiers  of  the  latest  generation  is  their  repudiation 
of  everything  but  statement  of  visual  effect.  But 
poetry  cannot  be  reduced  to  a mere  exhibition  of  snap- 
shot photographs  of  unrelated  objects;  it  must  have 
music  and  it  must  have  wings,  and  these  are,  it  seems 
to  us,  almost  entirely  neglected  by  the  “ Imagists,”  as 
the  clan  of  journalistic  verse-writers  now  dominant  in 
New  York  style  themselves. 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Untermeyer  that  Miss  Hilda 
Doolittle  is,  “ by  all  odds,  the  most  important  of  the 
group.”  We  are  therefore  justified  in  taking  the 
selected  pieces  of  Miss  Doolittle  as  representative  of 
the  newest  American  poetry.  Here  is  one  of  them, 
entitled  ‘ Oread  ’ : 

Whirl  up,  sea, — 

Whirl  your  pointed  pines. 

Splash  your  great  pines 

On  our  rocks. 

Hurl  your  green  over  us — 

Cover  us  with  your  pools  of  fir. 

That  is  all;  that  is  the  entire  poem,  which  Mr.  Unter- 
meyer, in  an  ecstasy,  finds  “capturing  the  firm  delicacy 
of  the  Greek  models.”  We  offer  no  comment.  We 
will  not  presume  to  judge  the  curious  experiments  of 
these  “ Imagists,”  who  have  evidently  grown  up  be- 
tween Whitman  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Japanese 
tanka  on  the  other.  But  we  cannot  help  pointing  out 
that  the  manufacture  of  such  bursts  of  impressionism 
is  excessively  easy.  Every  wag  can  write  parodies  of 
such  poems  which  are  just  as  good  as  the  originals,  and 
sooner  or  later  a national  literature  must  return  to 
the  more  arduous  cultivation  of  dignity  and  melody. 
“ On  our  rocks  ”— what  a line  to  be  presented  to  us  as 
an  example  of  “ the  firm  delicacy  of  the  Greeks”  ! 


RUDOLF  EUCKEN 

Rudolf  Eucken:  His  Life,  Work  and  Travels.  By 
Himself.  Fisher  Unwin,  xos.  6d.  net. 

THE  simultaneous  publication  of  Eucken’ s analysis 
of  Socialism,,  which  we  recently  reviewed,  and  now 
of  his  life,  testifies  to  an  effort  which  is  being  made  to 
restore  the  best-known  German  philosopher  of  our  day 
to  the  popularity  outside  Germany  which  he  enjoyed 
before  the  war.  The  publisher’s  puff,  which  is  ap- 
pended to  the  present  volume,  informs  us  that  it  is  “one 
of  the  most  fascinating  and  important  autobiographies 
of  recent  years.”  This  is  absurd  exaggeration;  and 
when  will  the  vendors  of  literary  objects  learn  that  such 
indiscriminate  praise  does  their  wares  more  harm,  than 
good?  The  truth  about  Eucken’s  Autobiography  is 
that  it  is  the  careful  and  modest  record  of  an  intellectual 
life,  composed  by  a man  of  seventy-six,  whose  memory 
is  evidently  a little  blurred  by  time,  and  who  is  too 
honest  to  invent  what  he  no  longer  remembers.  The 
result  is  a plain  statement,  with  “ no  flowers,  by  re- 
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quest,”  in  which  the  facts  of  a strenuous  professional 
career  are  set  down  in  order.  The  story  is  frankly  old- 
fashioned;  we  are  taken  back  to  the  time  before  1870, 
when  the  University  life  of  Germany  was  simple  and 
unaffected,  when  megalomania  had  not  yet  set  in,  and 
when  intellectual  simplicity  had  not  been  pushed  aside 
by  the  passion  for  wealth  and  display.  The  amiable 
philosopher  reviews  the  images  of  this  old  and  almost 
pastoral  time,  which  he  looks  back  upon  through  the 
roaring  years  between  with  a sort  of  pensive  amaze- 
ment. 

Rudolf  Eucken  was  born  in  the  first  week  of  January, 
1846,  and  was  the  son  of  the  postmaster  of  Aurich,  the 
village-capital  of  East  Friesland.  His  picture  of  the 
little  moated  town,  girt  with  woods  and  ‘‘  enlivened 
by  several  very  handsome  wind-mills,”  is  like  an  old 
Dutch  landscape.  Here  was  indeed  a haunt  of  ancient 
peace.  The  philosopher  attributes  the  bent  of  his  mind 
to  his  mother , who  had  received  a strenuous  education 
and  was  a lover  of  books.  She  was  deprived,  almost 
at  a blow,  of  her  husband  and  her  other  child,  and 
thenceforth  she  devoted  her  entire  energy  to  Rudolf. 
She  took  him:  as  a very  little  boy  to  a worthy  rabbi,  who 
blessed  him.  and  prophesied  that  he  would  11  do  great 
things  in  the  service  of  God.”  This  prediction  seems 
to  have  made  an  indelible  impression  on  the  child,  and 
to  have  been  the  prelude  of  his  career.  The  Euckens 
were  passing  rich  on  thirty  pounds  a year,  but  the  ad- 
mirable mother  contrived  to  battle  along.  When  things 
were  going  badly,  they  “ took  in  at  every  breath  the 
strength  of  the  forest,”  and  worked  through.  “ All 
my  mother’s  efforts  tended  to>  one  aim — to  lead  me  to 
the  heights  of  academic  education.”  To.  these  heights, 
as  all  the  world  is  aware,  Eucken  arrived  in  due  time, 
and  from  them:  he  sent  out  the  somewhat  diffuse  but 
earnest  and  wholesome  writings  which  have  achieved  a 
success  which  has  been  pre-eminent  in  Germany  but 
may  fairly  be  called  world-wide.  The  autobiographer 
notes  with  sobriety  that  it  was  not  at  home,  but  abroad, 
in  Sweden  and  Holland,  that  he  was  earliest  appreci- 
ated. His  ‘ Fundamental  Concepts  of  Modern  Philos 
sophic  Thought  ’ was  originally  presented  to  the 
English-speaking  world  in  1880,  but  his  influence  in 
England  and  America  really  dates  from,  the  first  decade 
of  the  present  century.  The  record  of  his  life  is  a 
purely  intellectual  one,  and  would  perhaps  be  livelier  if 
the  author  possessed  more  pictorial  power.  But  it  is 
written  with  simplicity  and  elevation  of  temper. 

A chapter  has  to  be  devoted  to  the  years  of  the  great 
war,  but  the  reader  will  discover  nothing  sensational 
in  it.  The  violent  events  of  1914  found  Eucken,  where 
he  had  been  for  more  than  forty  years,  in  the  chair  of 
philosophy  at  Jena.  He  had  no  great  admiration  for 
the  trend  of  German  politics,  nor  for  the  bureaucratic 
method  which  had  spread  over  Germany  like  a thick 
net.  He  says  : 

This  bureaucracy  has  no  sense  of  proportion  or  discrimina- 
tion. It  thinks  in  rigid  standards,  and  it  is  incapable  of  enter- 
ing into  another  mental  attitude  or  appreciating  any  right  of 
individuality.  We  are  experiencing  a brilliant  result  of  its 
work ! 

Nevertheless  Eucken,  though  the  outbreak  of  war 
was  extremely  painful  to  him,  did  not  hesitate  to  take 
his  place  with  his  own  people.  His  was  not  a nature 
to  court  martyrdom;  he  bowed  his  head,  and  confined 
himself  to  endeavouring  to  check  the  extravagance  of 
injustice  and  hatred.  We  are  not  concerned  to  blame 
him-.  We  would  rather  dwell  on  the  admirable  and 
straightforward  testimony  he  gives  to  the  honesty  of  his 
friends  among  the  Allies.  He  showed  great  courage 
in  the  books  he  published  during  the  war,  especially  in 
his  ‘ German  Idealism  ’ of  19x5,  and  in  his  ‘ Main 
Needs  of  Modern  Thought  ’ of  1917.  In  these  works, 
which  achieved  an  immense  circulation,  he  never  shrank 
from  outspoken  deprecation  of  all  disdain  of  the  spir- 
itual achievements  of  England  and  France.  If  there 
had  been  more  Germans  like  Rudolf  Eucken  there 
might  never  have  been  a war. 


THE  “OLD  EMPEROR” 

The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  and  his  Times.  By  Lieut. 
General  Baron  von  Margutti.  Hutchinson.  24s. 
net. 

THIS  is  an  English  translation,  not  too  well  done,  of 
‘Von  Alten  Kaiser,’  which  was  published  a short 
time  ago  in  Vienna  by  Baron  von  Margutti,  a member  of 
the  Aides-de-Camps’  Department  of  the  Austrian  Im- 
perial Household  from  1900  to  1917.  In  constant  and 
intimate  touch  with  the  Emperor  during  that  period,  he 
had  the  best  facilities  for  acquiring  information  on  his 
subject.  Naturally  the  book  abounds  in  the  author’s 
personal  reminiscences,  but  in  the  main  it  consists  of  a 
series  of  character  studies,  elaborated  with  much  care 
and  expressed  with  not  a little  candour,  of  Francis 
Joseph  himself,  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  the  Archduke 
Francis  Ferdinand,  and  the  Archduke,  afterwards  the 
Emperor,  Charles.  Of  the  portraits  thus  presented  that 
of  the  old  Emperor  is  by  far  the  most  complete  and  im- 
pressive, and  no  student  of  European  politics  can  afford 
to  neglect  it.  Nor  can  this  picture  of  a man,  exalted 
yet  intensely  human,  loving,  hating,  hoping,  fearing, 
reeling  under  the  heavy  blows  of  fate,  yet  holding  in- 
vincibly to  the  duty  that  lay  nearest  his  hands,  fail  to 
interest  all  those  who  care  little  for  politics  but  much 
for  life,  in  its  other  manifestations. 

Francis  Joseph  controlled  the  destinies  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy  for  68  years — a reign  of  extra- 
ordinary length  during  which,  in  spite  of  many  changes 
both  within  and  without  his  empire,  he  kept  together  the 
various  and  often  opposed  nationalities  that  composed 
it — in  itself  no  inconsiderable  achievement,  though  he 
was  not  a great  statesman.  Margutti  probably  puts  the 
Emperor’s  limitations  quite  correctly  when  he  says  of 
his  sovereign  that  he  occupied  himself  with  trivialities 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  lost  sight  of  more  important 
matters,  and  in  fact  could  not  see  the  wood  for  the  trees. 
Further,  the  Emperor  was  not  well  served,  his  bitter 
experiences  causing  him.  to  distrust  politicians  whether 
Austrian  or  Hungarian,  and  to  despise  his  diplomats; 
his  confidence  in  the  fighting  capacity  of  the  men  of 
the  greater  part  of  his  army  was  justified — it  was  his 
commander  who  failed  him.  An  apostle  of  method  in 
work,  he  carried  punctilio  to  an  extreme,  but  if  he  never 
forgot  the  dignity  of  his  office,  he  loathed  luxury  and 
the  easy  life.  His  day  began  at  four  o clock  in  the 
morning,  and  closed  at  eight  in  the  evening-;  his  habits 
were  of  the  simplest;  it  was  typical  of  them  that  he 
slept  on  an  iron  camp-bed.  His  devotion  to  duty  was 
such  that  he  never  permitted  his  family  sorrows,  which 
were  more  devastating  than  those  of  most  men,  to 
interfere  with  his  labours.  Even  when  the  hand  of 
death  lay  hard  upon  him.  he  toiled  on  indefatigably  up 
till  two  or  three  hours  of  the  end.  It  is  all  a strange, 
pitiful,  moving  story  that  Margutti  tells  and  for  the 
most  part  tells  very  well. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  passages  in  the  book 
for  English  readers  are  those  which  deal  with  the  rela- 
tions that  subsisted  between  Francis  Joseph  and  King 
Edward  VII.,  who  as  Prince  of  Wales  had  often  paid 
long  visits  to  Austria  and  Hungary.  After  ascending 
the  throne  the  King  first  visited  Vienna  in  1903,  and  was 
received  as  an  old  and  valued  friend  by  the  Emperor. 
This  friendship  continued  for  some  years,  but  from  the 
start  according  to  Margutti,  the  King’s  “ extraordinary 
friendliness  was  bound  up  with  his  hopes  of  loosening 
the  Alliance  with  Germany.”  _ King  Edward,  we  are 
told,  “ conducted  his  own  foreign  policy,”  and  though 
this  statement  goes  too  far  because  he  was  a constitu- 
tional monarch,  there  is,  as  everybody  knows,  a certain 
amount  of  truth  in  it.  Margutti’s  way  of  phrasing  it  is 
that  the  King  in  his  deliberate  policy  of  isolating  and 
encircling  Germany  did  his  utmost  to  detach  t e 
Emperor  from  Germany,  but  failed,  as  Francis  Josep 
was  determined  to  remain  faithful  to  William  II.  After 
all,  the  Austrian  sovereign  was  German  he  was  a 
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German  prince,  as  Margutti  points  out  more  than  once, 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  respect  such  loyalty  : that  he 
suffered  for  it,  does  not  make  this  the  less  true,  but 
much  the  more. 


EPICURUS  IN  ITALY 

Alone.  By  Norman  Douglas.  Chapman  & Hall. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  travel-books  of  Mr.  Norman  Douglas,  ‘ Old 
Calabria  ’ and  ‘ Alone,’  its  present  successor,  are 
among  the  most  delightful  books  of  their  kind  in  our 
language.  This  sort  of  literature  can  concern  itself 
with  ordinary  places  and  describe  them:  in  so  extra- 
ordinary a manner  that  they  are  raised  “ sublime,  out 
of  space,  out  of  time.”  Hannah  More’s  account  of  her 
mission  in  the  Mendips  reads  more  strangely  than  many 
a chronicle  of  adventures  among  mid-Nigerian 
scalp-hunters,  Mr.  Thomas  Burke  has  an  inkling  of 
the  secret.  Or  it  is  possible  to  describe  extraordinary 
places  in  so  ordinary  a manner  that  Arabia  or  Atlantis 
is  made  less  entertaining  than  Wimbledon.  Mr. 
Douglas  is  the  perfect  traveller  because  he  combines 
both  merits.  He  takes  us  into  dim  places  in  Italy  where 
even  in  war-time  the  macaroni  is  immaculate;  or  makes 
us  feel  that  even  Rome  and  Florence,  for  all  their 
sophistication,  are  to  him  a peculiar  and  unique  vision, 
so  sensitive  and  swift  are  his  eyes,  so  cynical,  so  gar- 
rulous, so  profoundly  learned  is  his  pen. 

It  must  have  been  some  fatality  which  compelled  Mr. 
Douglas  to  mention  Mr.  D.  H.  Lawrence’s  ‘ Twilight 
in  Italy  ’ somewhere  in  his  volume,  if  only  in  a footnote. 
A comparison  of  ‘ Twilight  in  Italy  ’ and  ‘ Alone  ’ 
gives  meaning  to  that  weary  old  distinction  between 
the  romantic  and  the  classical  spirit — the  sombre  and 
heavy  harmonies  against  the  untroubled  pagan  clarity. 
In  Mr.  Lawrence  sex  is  so  dominant  a motif  that  even 
the  curves  of  a Gothic  arch  meet  only  to  embrace  and 
kiss.  In  Mr.  Douglas  sex  is  an  episode  which  must 
not  obtrude  too  vulgarly  on  the  decorous  pageant  of 
life,  a minor  art  which  has  its  sufficient  ritual.  Mr. 
Douglas,  indeed,  is  as  near  a realization  of  the  dead 
'paganism  as  our  civilization  is  likely  to  produce..  He 
is  not  a Greek  of  the  great  age,  he  is  too  flippant  for 
that;, nor  a ” stern  old  Roman  ”;  the  Victorians,  who 
“ cultivated  the  Cato  or  Brutus  tone,”  resembled  them, 
and  that  is  enough  to  put  them'  out  of  court.  He  is. a 
Greek  of  the  third  century  rather,  or  most  of  all  a Latin 
of  the  Empire,  that  time  which  is  to  him  the  “ golden 
blossom.”  His  attitude  towards  the  religion  of  Europe 
might  have  been  precisely  the  attitude  of  some  polite 
pagan  reactionary  at  the  court  of  Constantine,  when 
the  state  establishment  of  the  new  faith  was  being 
debated  : 

They  miss  so  much,  those  others.  They  miss  it  so  emphati- 
cally. One  sees  them  staggering  gravewards  under  a load  of 
self-imposed  burdens.  A lamentable  spectacle,  when  one 
thinks  of  it.  tVhy  bear  a cross?  Is  it  pleasant?  Is  it  pretty? 

Our  adoration  of  the  sea  is  peculiarly  romantic, 
Swinburne  providing  us  with  our  most  polysyllabic 
effervescence.  ^Vilde,  a loony geois  mcmc[nd  with  a 
faculty  for  Greek  verse,  tried  to  recover,  the  classic  atti- 
tude when,  asked  for  his  impression  on  first  landing  in 
America,  he  declared  himself  disappointed  with  the 
Atlantic.  Mr.  Douglas  has  it  better  : 

It  is  a drawback  of  all  sea-side  places  that  half  the  land- 
scape is  unavailable  for  purposes  of  human  locomotion,  being 
covered  with  useless  water. 

And  Mr.  Douglas’s  attitude  towards  the  nightingale 
singing  outside  his  window  at  Olevano  would  have 
precipitated  the  collapse  of  Keats  far  more  speedily 
than  any  outrageous  Quarterly  reviewer.  “ When  this 
particular  fowl  sets  up  its  din  at  about  3-45  a-™1-  • ■ 

windows  seem  to  rattle,  plaster  drops  from  the  ceiling 
—an  earthquake?  Lord,  no.  Nothing  so  trivial.”  To 
Shakespeare  it  was  the  man  who  had  no  music  in  his 
soul  who  was  to  be  regarded  with  the  greatest 
suspicion.  To  Mr.  Douglas  it  is  the  man  who  can 
bring  himself  to  confess  that  he  does  not  care  what  he 


eats.  “ Beware  of  gross  feeders,”  he  urges,  “ they 
are  a menace  to  their  fellow-creatures.  Will  they  not 
act,  on  occasion,  even  as  they  feed? 

The  journal  ends*on  a note  of  regret  that  this  is  no 
more  than  the  torso  of  a book.  We  are  glad  that  Mr. 
Douglas  has  nevertheless  not  endeavoured  to  fit  it  on  a 
procrustean  bed  of  formula.  His  novel,  ‘ They  Went, 
proved  amply  that  ordered  plot  and  composition  are 
not  the  method  of  his  genius.  For  our  part  we  regret 
his  preface  more  strongly.  Here  Mr.  Douglas  ex- 
plains why  he  was  not  doing  more  “ useful  work 
during  the  war  than  stringing  together  these  reflections 
on  remote  Italian  uplands.  Mr.  Douglas  seems  to 
have  been  perturbed  and  has  visited  his  perturbation 
upon  a number  of  “ pink  ” young  men  who  inter- 
viewed him  at  various  government  offices  when  they 
should  have  been  engaged  on  more  arduous  duties  else- 
where. It  seems  so'  curiously  provincial  a resentment 
for  a mind  so  European,  not  at  all  because  the  ‘‘  pink” 
joung  men  may  have  been  furnished  with  quite  formid- 
able reasons  for  their  tranquil  occupations,  but  because 
it  compromises  all  the  witty  non-moral  self-sufficiency 
which  gives  this  book  its  recondite  flavour  and  lifts  it 
so  aloof  from-  the  mischances  of  imitation. 


MR.  DRINKWATER’S  ‘ CROMWELL  ’ 

Oliver  Cromwell.  By  John  Drinkwater.  Sidgwick 
& Jackson.  3s.  6d.  net. 

MR.  JOHN  DRINKWATER  from  time  to  time 
gives  the  public  an  opportunity  of  admiring  his 
productions.  His  new  play  ‘ Oliver  Cromwell  ’ moves 
us  to  disquiet  concerning  the  validity  of  the  reputation 
he  possesses.  A modern  critic  of  distinction  has  laid 
great  emphasis  on  the  use  of  the  “ objective  correla- 
tive ” in  creative  art.  We  take  the  critic  to  mean  that 
the  artist  is  in  the  position  of  a prism  through  which 
the  original  emotion  or  idea  (for  they  are  with  difficulty 
separable)  is  split  up  into  those  elements  of  association 
whose  cumulative  effect  is  to  suggest  the  original  im- 
pulse by  means  of  a richer  synthesis.  We  suspect  that 
Mr.  Drinkwater  is  an  adherent  of  Croce’s  less  subtle 
aesthetic  doctrine;  he  ignores,  that  is  to  say,  this 
“ objective  correlative,”  this  double  process  of 
analysis  and  reintegration,  in  his  sublime  belief  in  the 
direct  communicability  of  emotion. 

It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Drinkwater  has  worked  hard  in 
the  preparation  of  this  play,  has  examined  records  and 
documents  and  has  set  down  his  matter  to  the  best  of 
his  ability.  It  would  be  harsh  and  excessive  to  sug- 
gest that  this  ability  is  small,  but  it  would  be  exact  to 
suggest  that  it  does  not  in  any  way  approach  the  ex- 
cellencies of  drama.  As  we  understand  it,  the  func- 
tion of  drama  is  to  stimulate  a conflict  in  the  beholder 
01  reader  by  means  of  those  associations  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  dramatist  to  set  forth.  Mr.  Drinkwater  has 
given  us  facts  taken  from;  history  and  fancies  ancillary 
thereto.  He  has  certainly  selected,  but  it  is  clear  that 
his  selection  has  led  to  the  presentation  . of  a figure 
utterly  unlike  the  historic  Cromwell  and  incapable  of 
any  of  his  achievements.  This  play  shows  conflict 
neither  in  the  figure  of  its  nominal  hero  nor  in  his  fel- 
low-helpers. It  adumbrates  no  real  clash  of  forces, 
whether  spiritual  or 'political.  It  relies  on  bare  state- 
ment lacking  in  emphasis  and  a monotony  of  personality 
and  diction  for  which  a possible  historical  veracity  can- 
not be  permitted  to  atone.  It  is  domestic  drama 
mingled  with  the  sentiment  of  the  costume,  play,  of  a 
type  for  which  there  wap  never  any  artistic  justifica- 
tion and  for  the  recrudescence  of  which  no1  argument  is 
valid.  Its  emotions  are  those  of  melodrama..  The 
mutilation  of  a boy  who  “ looked  , like  Gabriel  in  the 
books  ” is  an  incident,  perhaps  the  strongest  in  the 
play,  with  none  of  the  point,  and  save  in  mere  state- 
ment, none  of  the  horror,  of  Grand  Guignol.  The  dis- 
covery of  a treacherous  document  slipped  in  haste  be- 
neath the  writing-case  of  King  Charles  s secretary  is  an 
incident  which  the  Lyceum  would  reject  as  incompetent. 
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It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Mr.  Drinkwater, 
who  in  matters  dramatic  possesses  unusually  good  taste, 
should  have  nodded  so  fatally.  We  have  but  one  sug- 
gestion to  offer.  The  vogue  of  biographical  drama 
based  on  figures  of  historical  or  dominant  importance 
is  probably  a reflection  of  the  present  world  bankruptcy 
of  intellect  and  personality.  The  furore  that  raised 
President  Wilson  to  be  a demigod,  the  idolization  of 
Mr.  Charles.  Chaplin,  and  the  covert  worship  of  Herr 
Stinnes  by  capitalist  and  proletarian  alike,  are  but 
vicarious  expressions  of  that  personal  impulse  to  dom- 
ination that  is  thwarted  in  the  present  constitution  of 
society.  To  borrow  a splendour  from  association  with 
an  acknowledged  personality  is  the  simplest  of  expedi- 
ents. It  succeeded  with  ‘ Abraham  Lincoln  ’ because 
the  schematic  vista  was  too  bold  for  distortion;  it  fails 
with  ‘ Oliver  Cromwell  ’ because  to  concentrate  the 
emotion  of  a people  in  one  man  requires  an  understand- 
ing of  the  general  mainsprings  of  emotion  that  Mr. 
Drinkwater  has  failed  to  exhibit.  We  would  urge 
Mr.  Drinkwater  to  make  a careful  study  of  Mr.  Halcott 
Glover’s  ‘ Wat  Tyler.’  In  selection,  in  analysis,  in 
presentation  of  significant  detail,  in  the  grouping  of 
history  to  effective  dramatic  purpose,  this  play  has 
much  to  teach  ‘ Oliver  Cromwell.’  And  yet  we  have 
no  doubt  that  Mr.  Drinkwater’s  play  will  be  a striking 
success.  There  is  still  Mr.  Drinkwater’s  public. 


CONTEMPORARY  PHILOSOPHY 
The  Meeting  of  Extremes  in  Contemporary  Philosophy. 
By  Bernard  Bosanquet.  Macmillan.  3s.  6d. 
net. 

MANY  amateur  students  of  philosophy  must  have 
been  feeling  that  the  old  boundary-lines  dividing 
different  schools  of  thought  are  becoming  strangely 
blurred  and  confused,  and  that  it  is  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  affix  traditional  labels  with  any  confidence  that 
they  mark  real  distinctions.  The  bewilderment  that 
results  from  any  attempt  to  define  the  relative  positions 
of  modern  philosophies  is  a sure  sign  that  some  new 
principles  of  classification  are  needed.  So  Dr.  Bosan- 
quet thinks,  and  he  has  written  a comparatively  short 
but  most  thought-provoking  book  to  help  us  to-  clear 
our  minds  and  to  take  fresh  bearings  just  as  we  were 
beginning  to  find  our  old-fashioned  charts  somewhat 
worse  than  useless.  His  main  thesis  can  be  quite 
shortly  stated.  It  is  that  the  old  opposition  between 
realism  and  idealism  is  being  to  a great  extent  super- 
seded by  a new  opposition  between  “ progressism 
(the  word  is  his)  and  absolutism  as  a basis  of  classifi- 
cation, and  that  the  deepest  division  in  philosophy  is 
no  longer  between  those  who  assert  the  independent 
reality  of  the  external  world  and  those  who  emphasize 
the  creative  activity  of  the  knowing  subject,  but  be- 
tween those  who  find  ultimate  reality  in  time  and 
change  and  those  who  cling  to  the  eternal  unchanging 
unity  of  the  whole  universe. 

Dr.  Bosanquet  illustrates  his  point  by  drawing  out 
several  striking  agreements  between  the  neo-realists 
of  England  and  America  and  the  neo-idealists  of  Italy. 
The  one  school  holds  in  the  main  that  truth  is  to  be 
found  in  the  complete  submission  of  the  mind  to  the 
external  phenomena  of  space  and  time,  the  other 
would  make  these  phenomena  wholly  the  creation  of 
thinking,  and  from  this  point  of  view  the  one  is  radic- 
ally realist,  the  other  idealist.  Yet  both  agree  in  find- 
ing the  ultimate  reality  of  the  universe  in  time,  change, 
succession,  history,  and  are  hence  led  to  agree  further 
both  in  tending  to  deny  the  immortality  of  the  finite 
individual,  who  is  to  them  both  temporal  and  tem- 
porary, and  in  seeking  to  dissolve  religion  in  morals, 
inasmuch  as  “ the  goal  is  progress  ” and  there  is  no 
eternal  deity  beyond  succession.  In  the  latter  agree- 
ment Professor  Alexander  is  recognised  as  a partial 
exception,  because  he  seeks  to  find  room  in  his  system 
for  the  distinctive  value  of  the  religious  experience. 
Dr.  Bosanquet  considers  the  agreement  between  these 


two  schools  more  important  than  the  difference,  and 
to  them  both  he  opposes  the  absolutism  of  himself  and 
Dr.  Bradley,  which  consists  essentially  in  the  doctrine 
that  though  the  universe  is  full  of  change  it  is  itself 
changeless  and  that  therefore  time  cannot  be  ultimate 
reality.  Between  radical  “ progressism  ” and  com- 
plete absolutism  various  mediating  and  less  consistent 
positions  are  noticed  and  discussed. 

The  general  conclusion  is  an  interesting  and  import- 
ant one,  that  “ progressism  ” and  moralism  represent 
an  excessive  reaction  from  other-worldliness  which  is 
now  almost  stampeding  the  philosophic  world,  but  that 
in  the  long  run  absolutism  and  religion  must  reassert 
themselves.  But  Dr.  Bosanquet  does  not  mention 
that  his  own  metaphysic  is  as  hostile  to  the  ultimate 
reality  of  personality  and  to  the  immortality  of  the 
finite  individual  as  any  of  those  which  he  criticises. 
Indeed,  the  chief  defect  in  the  book  as  a study  of  con- 
temporary thought  seems  to  be  its  complete  failure  to 
notice  the  modern  philosophy  of  personality  which  has 
many  distinguished  exponents  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. 

The  practical  value  of  the  book  would  have  been 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  a full  and  accurate 
bibliography. 


THE  CHAMPION  ON  CHESS 
Chess  Fundamentals.  By  J.  R.  Capablanca.  Bell, 
xos.  6d.  net. 

THE  Chess  Champion  in  his  last  book  threw  bouquets 
at  himself  with  a lamentable  lack  of  humour.  In 
this  volume  he  is  much  more  readable,  and  has  had  the 
good  sense  to  include  some  games  which  he  lost,  with 
annotations  indicating  his  own  weak  or  irresolute 
moves.  He  might  have  omitted  some  elementary  end- 
ings which,  all  players  know  who  take  the  game 
seriously.  Otherwise,  his  book  is  full  of  points  for  the 
competent  player  and  liberally  illustrated  with  diagrams 
at  various  points  in  a game,  so  that  it  can  be  taken  up 
anywhere.  His  generalisations  represent  by  this  time 
ample  success  and  practice  in  the  best  chess  company. 
The  striking  novelty  for  older  players  is  his  preference 
of  a bishop  to  a knight  at  the  end,  since  masters  of  the 
past  have  preferred  the  latter.  A knight  seems  terribly 
effective  when  a weaker  player  is  opposed  by  a stronger, 
and  once  placed  on  K5>  bodes  ill  to  the  king  in  the 
corner.  But  an  experienced  opponent  does  not  allow 
it  to  occupy  such  a position;  two  bishops  are  stronger 
than  a bishop  and  knight ; and  a bishop  can  be  quickly 
transferred  from  one  side  of  the  board  to  the  other,  a 
great  point  in  strategy.  It  would  be  natural  to  suppose 
that  pawns  in  an  end-game  should  be  on  the  same 
coloured  squares  as  a bishop,  but  Senor  Capablanca 
points  out  that  this  arrangement  restricts  the  range  of 
the  bishop.  Amateurs  often  lack  the  courage  to  push 
their  attack  on  the  king  to  the  uttermost.  This,  he 
explains,  must  be  done,  for,  if  the  attack  fails,  the  other 
man  will  win.  There  are  times  when  the  best  offensive 
is  a waiting  game.  The  sacrifice  of  the  exchange,  is 
admirably  illustrated  by  a game  with  Janowski  in  which 
the  strong  attack  therebv  gained  is  repulsed  and  the 
weight  of  material  tells  at  the  end.  A more  speculative 
sacrifice,  which  we  expect  to  see  in  the  future  regular  y 
made  by  enterprising  amateurs,  and  later  by  profes- 
sionals, is  the  exchange  of  a knight  or  bishop  for  pawns. 
This,  as  in  the  fine  combination  given  on  p.  165,  may 
break  up  the  opponent’s  whole  position.  Senor  Capa- 
blanca’s  superiority  at  present  is  such  that  he  can  risk 
moves  other  players  would  not  think  of.  All  the  cham- 
pions have  been  great  at  end-games  and  relentless  in 
holding  their  advantage.  It  is  shown  here  that  even  a 
slight  relaxation  of  attention  for  a move  or  two  may 

lose  a won  game.  , , ^ , r 

A first-rate  player  knows  as  much  about  records  of 
games  as  a first-rate  musician  does  about  the  scores  of 
great  music,  and  positions  recur  in  which  memory  is  an 
advantage.  But  the  judgment  which  meets  a crisis, 
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deciding  how  far  the  king  can  be  safely  denuded  of 
strength,  while  pieces  are  massed  for  an  attack  after 
that  of  the  opponent  has  failed — this  is  a fine  point  of 
chess  which  many  players  capable  of  developing  their 
pieces  cannot  achieve.  To  make  the  best  possible 
moves  for  any  length  of  time  is  to  be,  indeed,  a master, 
and  Senor  Capablanca  points  out  one  or  two  weak 
moves  in  games  he  describes  generally  as  very  fine. 

We  think  it  a pitv  that  professionals  confine  them- 
selves to  so  few  openings.  A more  satisfactory  test  of 
chess  would  be1  an  agreement  to  play  in  turn  all  those 
which  are  regarded  as  sound.  The  ordinary  player 
wishes  to  get  out  of  chess  rapid  results  and  interesting 
positions,  not  a livelihood ; he  is  not  what  Schlechter 
was  called,  a “ drawing  master  ” ; and  it  is  the  risks  he 
takes  that  advance  chess.  His  new  idea  will  be  sub- 
jected to  analysis  in  detail,  and  if  it  is  sound,  will  add 
variety  to  a game  which  ought  not  to  be  unduly 
hampered  by  book-work.  The  chess  master  is  able  to 
make  a win  out  of  a small  advantage  of  position  which 
would  be  nothing  to  an  amateur,  and  it  is  in  this  press- 
ing of  a slight  gain  that  Senor  Capablanca  excels.  How 
many  probable  moves  ahead  the  best  players  can  antici- 
pate we  do  not  know ; but  it  is  a relief  to  observe  that 
masters  do  not  always  see  everything,  not  even  a move 
which  seems  obvious  to  the  intelligent  amateur. 


and  brutality  of  action  tolerable.  There  is  in  it  some- 
thing of  that  “ disease  of  ill-breeding,”  which  Charles, 
as  he  wrote  to  his  sister  Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
deplored  in  England  when  he  came  to  his  own  again. 
A curious  thing  about  the  play  is  that  it  was  acted 
entirely  by  women.  If  Mr.  Summers’s  enthusiasm'  has 
led  him  to  rate  the  Restoration  Comedies  too  highly, 
as  we  certainly  think  he  does,  he  goes  far  to  justify  it 
practically  by  thoroughness  of  work.  His  introduction 
is  a mine  of  detailed  information  as  to  origins,  parallels, 
dates  and  everything  else. 


RESTORATION  COMEDIES 

Restoration  Comedies.  ‘ The  Parson  s Wedding, 

‘ The  London  Cuckolds,’  and  ‘ Sir  Courtly  Nice, 
or,  It  Cannot  Be,’  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Montagu  Summers.  Cape.  15s.  net. 

ENTHUSIASM  for  the  Restoration  Comedy  is  not 
likely,  we  think,  to  last  very  long  with  many 
readers  of  taste  and  experience.  Its  attraction  is  often 
due  to  a reaction  against  the  proprieties  of  conventional 
education,  much  as  in  the  case  of  its  original  audiences 
the  attraction  was  largely  due  to  reaction  against 
puritanical  repressions.  When  taste  and  experience 
have  reduced  certain  elements  of  life  to  a right  per- 
spective, the  obsession  by  them  of  this  school  of  drama 
is  apt  to  be  disgusting.  It  is  not  the  indecency  of 
language,  very  much  a matter  of  time  and  custom, 
which  offends,  but  the  ineffable  business  and  brutality 
of  thought.  Comedy  of  manners,  no  doubt,  must  be 
hard  : sentiment  and  softness  ruin  it.  But  it  should  be 
the  hardness  of  amusement  and  contempt,  as  it  is  in 
Congreve,  not  the  hardness  of  the  ruffian  and  the  bully. 
Congreve,  to  be  sure,  stands  apart  from  his  company. 
That  magic  of  speech  which  is  beautiful  and  yet  seems 
natural  is  his  alone  of  the  Restoration  dramatists. 
Etherege,  his  forerunner,  has  something  of  his  grace; 
Farquhar,  his  successor,  has  gaiety  and  a light  touch  of 
humour.  But  in  the  rest  the  animalism'  and  the  nar- 
rowness and  the  brutality  become  a bore. 

So  at  least  we  found  them  in  reading  these  three  plays 
which  Mr.  Summers’s  zeal  has  revived  after  a long 
period  of  oblivion.  By  far  the  best  of  the  three  is 
Edward  Ravenscroft’s  ‘ The  London  Cuckolds.’  It 
has  a true  comic  idea;  the  dovetailing-  and  balancing’  o 
its  motive  is  extremely  skilful;  the  action  is.  brisk,  in- 
genious and  varied.  It  is  no  wonder  that  it  held  the 
stage  long  enough  for  Peg  Woffington  to  act  in  it.  For 
many  years  it  was  acted  on  Lord  Mayor’s  Day— a 
tactful  compliment  to  the  City.  The  most  interesting 
thing  about  ‘ Sir  Courtly  Nice  ’ is  its  origin.  It  was 
suggested  to  Mr.  Crowne  by  no  less  a person  than 
Charles  II.  himself  that  he  should  adapt  the  Spanish 
Comedy  ‘No  puede  ser,’  and  this  is  the  result.  Charles 
died  while  it  was  in  rehearsal  and  it  was  the  first  comedy 
acted  in  James’s  reign.  It  also  was  revived  at  intervals 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  has  wit,  and  Sir  Courtly 
is  fairly  amusing  as  one  of  the  earliest  of  his  kind,  but 
he  is  not  to  be  compared  with  Etherege’s  Sir  Fopling. 
As  for  ‘ The  Parson’s  Wedding,’  we  found.  it  the 
hardest  reading  encountered  for  years.  Fifty  times  its 
wit  would  not  make  its  consistent  lowness  of  thought 


MORE  ABOUT  SCULPTURE 
Sculpture  o]  To-Day.  By  Kineton  Parkes.  Vol. 

II.  Continent  of  Europe.  Chapman  & Hall.  3OS- 
net. 

A FEW  weeks  ago  we  reviewed  Vol.  I.  of  Mr. 

Kineton  Parkes’ s story  of  modern  sculpture,  deal- 
ing with  America,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  found  it  a 
good  book  for  the  public.  I his  is  as  it  should  be. 
Such  compilations  are  not  meant  for  atrabilious  ex- 
perts : they  do1  not  pretend  to  pursue  the  thankless 
task  of  preaching  to  the  converted.  The  plain  man 
who1  occasionally  casts  an  eye  upon  street  effigies,  and 
wonders,  at  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  why  pictures  should  always  have  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  space,  and  sculpture  always  only  the 
mouse’s  share,  will  find  in  this  volume  a rapid  guide  to 
the  sculpture  reputations  of  the  day  in  France,  Spain, 
Switzerland,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Italy,  Jugo- 
slavia, Poland,  Lithuania,  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark 
and  Norway — a rich,  mixed  meal,  and  if  he  be  rather 
appalled  by  the  array  of  odd,  and  often  unpronounceable 
names,  he  can  ease  himself  into  the  study  of  their 
achievements  by  the  93  full-page  illustrations  This  is 
a goodly  number;  but  the  avid  reader  wants  stdl  more. 
For  example  : Paul  Dard6,  the  French  shepherd  lad, 
whose  ‘ Faun  ’ and  ‘ Eternelle  Douleur  ’ were  the.  suc- 
cess of  the  1920  Salon,  and  won  him  the  Prix  National 
de  Salon,  is  unillustrated.  But  there  are  two  illus- 
trations that  will  give  to  the  plain  man  an  object  lesson 
in  the  extremes  of  expression  in  modern  sculpture.^ 
These  are  Alexander  Archipenko’s  ‘Mourning  Women’ 
— rank  cubism.,  a mere  geometrical  puzzle  to  all  except 
the  initiate— and  Numa  Patlegean’s  ‘ Pierrot’s  Sister 
—frank  representation,  but  charming;  beauty  touched 
with  strangeness. 

Mr.  Kineton  Parkes,  in  his  preliminary  chapter  on 
‘ The  Presentation  of  Sculpture,’  says  that  ‘‘  The  in- 
terest of  the  study  of  English  and  American  sculpture 
is  by  way  of  being  an  immersion,  that  of  Continenta 
European  an  engrossment : there  is  much  dignity  in 
the  former,  but  more  fire  in  the  latter.”  This  fire  was 
kindled  and  continues  to  burn  in  France.  Other 
nations  have  their  lonely  fires  of  creative  energy, 
England  her  Alfr'ed  Stevens  and  Alfred  Gilbert, 
America  her  Saint  Gaudens;  Spain  her  Jos6  Clara;.  Italy 
her  Rosso;  Holland  her  Van  der  Eijnde;  Jugoslavia  her 
Mestrovic;  Russia  her  Archipenko,  and  so  on;  but  these 
are  sporadic.  In  France  there  is  continuity,  tradition, 
a zeal  for  sculpture,  sometimes  over-kindled,  but  a tire 
that  alwavs  burns.  The  plain  man  has  only  to  visit  the 
vast  sculpture  garden  in  the  annual  French  Salon  to 
realize  that  France  is  the  parent  of  most  modern  sculp- 
ture, and  that  she  welcomes  and  encourages  her  children 
to  be  fruitful  and  multiply.  Mr.  Parkes  is  tolerably  right 
when  he  says  that  “ French  sculpture  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  is  one  half  tradition  and  t e 
other  half  Rodin”;  but  he  exaggerates  the  debt  of 
Rodin  to  Rosso.  That  is  an  old  story,  and  most  of 
those  who  met  Rosso  at  the  time  of  the  discussion  sided 
with  the  grave  Frenchman  rather  than  with  the  excited 
San  But  all  this  is  »«  je«,  What  matters  is 
the  prodigality  of  the  French  achievement  as  detailed 
n these  pLes!  the  elder  French  school,  and  the  younger 
French  School,  from  the  austerity  of  Bourdelle  and 
Maillot,  to  the  architectural  fantasies  of  Celine  Lepag  , 
and  the  witchery  of  Paul  Dard6. 
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These  two  volumes  must  have  been,  to  the  author, 
a long  labour.  Only  a passion  for  sculpture  could 
have  carried  him  through  it.  Omissions,  occasional 
incomplete  sympathies,  and  occasional  over-hearty  ad- 
mirations, are  of  less  importance  than  the  fact  that 
here  we  have  a guide  to  modern  sculpture,  and  a 
reference  book  of  value  to  the  Cinderella  of  the  arts. 


CRICKET 

Cricket  and  Cricketers.  By  Colonel  Philip  Trevor. 
Chapman  & Hall.  12s.  6d.  net. 

COLONEL  Philip  Trevor  is  certainly  qualified  to 
write  a book  on  cricket  and  cricketers  because  not 
only  has  he  been  a player  but,  as  he  tells  us,  he  must  have 
seen  about  a thousand  first-class  matches  in  his  life,  and 
lookers-on  are  supposed  by  some  people  to  see  most  of 
the  game.  The  book  asks  for  criticism,  for  much  of  it 
is  the  author’s  judgment  of  the  merits  of  different 
cricketers  and  there  must  inevitably  be  great  difference 
of  opinion.  Six  chapters  of  this  book  are  given  to  bats- 
men, and  Colonel  Trevor’s  nine  heroes  in  order  of  merit 
are  W.  G.  Grace,  Ranji,  Trumper,  Jessop,  Hobbs,  Hay- 
ward, Fry,  F.  S.  Jackson  and  Maclaren.  The  author 
leaves  out  Shrewsbury  because  he  can  only  give  a boy’s 
recollection  of  this  batsman,  but  as  Grace  is  one  of  his 
heroes,  who  came  out  ten  years  before  Shrewsbury,  we 
must  plead  for  the  inclusion  of  that  great  player,  who 
was  the  finest  batsman  on  really  difficult  bowlers’ 
wickets  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  claims  of  Sir  T. 
C.  O’Brien  for  admission  are  also  very  strong,  for 
for  though  not  a faster  scorer  than  Jessop  he  was  a 
harder  hitter  and  a sounder  batsman.  Many  other 
critics  will  also  remember  F.  S.  Jackson’s  grand  batting 
against  the  Australians  in  1902  and  1905,  when  over 
and  over  again  he  showed  the  temperament  of  the  hero 
who  rises  to  the  occasion  and  plays  his  best  when  his 
side  are  in  a tight  place,  and  will  put  him  higher  in  the 
list. 

Presumably  because  there  are  so  many  more  batsmen 
than  bowlers,  only  one  short  chapter  is  given  to  the 
world’s  best  bowlers,  of  whom  but  five  are  reckoned 
great — Spofforth,  Turner,  Lohmann,  Barnes  and 
Richardson,  with  Lockwood,  Rhodes  and  Heame  under 
consideration.  On  English  wickets  Spofforth  was  the 
greatest,  but  many  Australian  judges  think  Turner  was 
better  and  Palmer  as  good  as  Spofforth  in  Australia. 
We  think  also  that  the  list  might  be  extended  by  includ- 
ing Hugh  Trumble,  Giffen,  and  some  left-handed  bowlers 
selected  from  Blythe,  Briggs,  Peate  and  Peel,  and 
Colonel  Trevor  omits  to  mention  what  a curious  defici- 
ency there  has  been  of  Australian  left-hand  bowlers. 
But  the  author’s  five  are  all  chosen  with  good  judgment. 

There  is  much  in  the  book  about  Australian  cricket, 
and  very  interesting  it  is.  Colonel  Trevor  is  right  when 
he  says  that  the  Australian  Eleven  of  1921  were  un- 
rivalled in  team  work,  but  man  for  man  they  were  not 
nearly  equal  to  the  Australian  Elevens  of  1902  and  1905, 
and,  Colonel  Trevor  might  have  added,  1882  and  1884. 

Colonel  Trevor  writes  very  interestingly  on  League 
cricket,  which  he  does  not  like  but  which  has  come  to 
stay.  One  error  may  be  pointed  out.  It  was  not  the  one 
and  only  Jowett  of  Balliol  who  was  the  originator  of  the 
famous  remark  that  none  of  us  are  infallible  not  even 
the  youngest  of  us,  but  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Thompson, 
Master  of  Trinity,  Cambridge. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 
Anglicanism.  By  Herbert  Hensley  Henson,  Bishop  of 
Durham.  Macmillan.  8s.  6d.  net. 

BISHOP  HENSLEY  HENSON’S  book  is  worthy  of 
its  subject.  Composed  of  a series  of  lectures  de- 
livered at  Upsala  to  Swedish  students,  with  the  addition 
of  a long  and  rather  polemical  preface,  it  gives  an 
illuminating  account  of  the  historical  and  political  in- 
fluences which  moulded  English  Protestantism,  into  its 
officially  national  form,  and  of  the  relations  of  the 


Anglican  Church  to  its  Roman  and  Nonconformist 
neighbours  at  home  and  abroad.  The  tone  and  spirit 
of  the  book  express  Anglicanism  at  its  best— courteous, 
broad-minded,  conservative,  loving  compromise,  gentle- 
man-like, and  above  all,  scholarly  and  correct.  When 
the  Bishop  says  in  his  preface  that  the  Roman  Church 
retains  its  hold  “only  over  the  most  backward  communi- 
ties (e.g.,  the  Irish,  the  French  Canadians,  the  Southern 
Italians)  and  the  most  unlettered  sections  of  the  greater 
peoples,  by  lowering  its  standard  of  faith  and  morals 
until  they  are  clearly  inferior  to  those  of  the  best  re- 
presentatives of  the  non-Christian  world,”  he  gives  us, 
by  the  implied  contrast,  at  once  the  merit  and  defect 
of  Anglicanism.  For  the  English  upper  and  middle 
class  it  is  excellent.  To  the  poor  and  needy  in  intellect 
and  in  the  things  of  this  world  its  appeal  has  been  less 
successful,  and  so  it  has  given  its  chance  to  Dissent, 
with  all  the  influence  for  good  and  evil  that  Noncon- 
formity has  wrought  in  our  political  and  social  life.  In 
his  dealings  with  dissenters  the  Bishop  is  outspoken 
but  eminently  fair.  He  tells  us  that  Anglicanism,  can 
never  be  understood  apart  from,  a knowledge  of  Non- 
conformity and  that  “ it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the 
most”  (should  not  a bishop  have  said  “more”?) 
“ characteristic  product  of  the  English  character.  If 
Anglicanism  expresses  its  balance,  love  of  precedent  and 
tendency  to  compromise,  Puritanism  as  certainly  dis- 
closes its  moral  fervour  and  obstinate  individualism;.” 
He  admits  that  at  the  time  of  the  industrial  revolution, 
when  new  centres  of  industry  were  coming  into  being, 
not  marked  on  the  Anglican  chart,  “ in  all  directions 
there  sprang  up  the  ugly  little  brick  chapels  which  be- 
came the  spiritual  homes  of  multitudes  for  whom  the 
Church  of  England  made  no  provision,”  and  he  at- 
tributes to  an  unreasoning  dislike  of  religious  en- 
thusiasm; and  a deep-seated  suspicion  of  new  departures 
in  spiritual  methods,  the  tragic  disaster  which  drove 
the  Methodists  out  of  the  Church.  Even  in  his  dealings 
with  the  Anglo-Catholics,  whom  he  would  evidently  like 
to  “ hew  in  pieces  before  the  Lord  ” (metaphorically, 
of  course),  he  is  fair  and  urbane,  and  throughout  he 
writes  like  a scholar  and  a Churchman.  The  debt  that 
the  English  language  owes  through  the  Prayer  Book 
to  the  English  Church  is  one  that  it  can  never  pay. 
Against  Parson  Adams  we  may  set  Parson  Trulliver 
and  the  Rev.  Bute  Crawley;  but  nothing  can  balance 
the  effect  on  English  writing  of  the  perfect  prose 
drummed  into  generations  of  youthful  ears  in  Church 
and  in  School  Chapels.  At  the  end  of  a finely  written 
sketch  of  Cranmer’s  character,  Dr.  Hensley  Henson 
says  that  “ the  Prayer  Book  is  his  supreme  and  peer- 
less achievement,  and  it  will  always  be  his  sufficient  title 
to  the  homage  and  gratitude  of  religious  Englishmen,” 
and,  we  may  add,  of  all  who  love  our  language. 


UNREALITIES  OF  PEACE 

The  Hope  of  Europe.  By  Philip  Gibbs.  Heinemann. 
15  s.  net. 

SIR  Philip  Gibbs  achieved  and  deserved  a reputation 
during  the  war  as  a correspondent  who  brought  to 
his  descriptions  of  the  fighting  on  the  western  front  a 
sense  of  the  immitigable  horror  of  warfare  and  an 
almost  feverishly  resolute  determination  to  tell  the  truth 
about  it  at  all  costs.  The  merit  of  this  kind  of  writing, 
which  he  made  peculiarly  his  own,  was,  at  its  best  as  in 
his  book  ‘ Realities  of  War,’  very  high  indeed its  de- 
fect was  a certain  over-readiness  to  take  vicarious 
responsibility  for  what  he  saw  round  about  him,  and  an 
equally  excessive  facility  for  pronouncing  judgment  on 
premises  which  belonged  to  emotion  and  not  to  reason. 
One  fears  that  these  latter  defects  have  taken  hold  of 
Sir  Philip  rather  more  tightly  than  is  good  for  his 
considerable  reputation  as  a writer.  In  this  new  book 
‘ The  Hope  of  Europe  ’ he  not  only  parades  round  the 
earth  like  Byron  “ the  pageant  of  his  bleeding  heart,” 
but  in  a style  which  keeps  breaking  out  into  spots  of  a 
kind  of  emotional  eczema,  he  scatters  with  a copious- 
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ness  and  assurance  more  astonishing  than  commend- 
able verdicts  on  post-war  Europe  and  the  post-war 
world. 

The  practice  of  writing  contemporary  polemics  as  if 
they  were  really  history  is  always  dangerous,  but  one 
fears  that  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Philip  Gibbs  it  goes 
further  than  it  is  easy  to  pardon.  In  his  account  of  the 
state  of  Ireland  since' the  Dublin  Rebellion,  though  he 
gives  a spurious  appearance  of  impartiality  by  con- 
demning alternately  the  excesses  of  one  side  or  the 
other,  he  produces  an  effect  which  is  really  in  essence 
partial.  In  some  cases  which  could  be  easily  substan- 
tiated his  account  of  actual  incidents  is  wrong.  In 
other  cases  as,  for  instance,  in  his  description  of  Sir 
Hamar  Greenwood  as  “ a Canadian  Jew,  which  is  a 
description,  as  he  uses  it,  obviously  meant  not  to  be 
complimentary,  he  denies  the  whole  basis  of  his  book, 
which,  if  it  means  anything  at  all,  is  a plea  for  inter- 
nationalism, for  forgiveness  between  people  and 
between  peoples,  and  for  a resolute  determination  not 
to  dislike  or  to  mistrust  other  people  because  of  their 
race.  Finally,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  resist  the  convic- 
tion that  Sir  Philip  Gibbs  as  an  observer  of  men  has 
allowed  his  eyesight  to  get  a little  rusty.  On  at  least 
two  pages  of  the  book  where  he  is  endeavouring  to  give 
a portrait  of  a public  man  he  mis-draws  him  so  seriously 
as  even  to  give  one  the  impression  that  he  had  not  seen 
him  at  all.  President  Poincar6  and  M.  Briand  are  both 
described  as  being  tall  men.  Now  M.  Poincar6  you 
could,  without  inconvenience,  put  in  your  pocket,  and 
even  M.  Briand,  though  not  quite  so  diminutive  in  the 
impression  he  gives  you,  does  not,  at  any  rate  physica  y 
speaking,  look  down  on  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 


Zionism  was  late  in  the  field.  It  seceded  this  year 
from  the  world-wide  Zionist  organization  on  questions 
of  policy  which  it  would  have  been  given  every  oppor- 
tunity of  debating.  W'e  hesitate  to  suggest  the 
analogy. 

Dr.  Kallen’s  style  is  distinctive.  What  he  writes 
may  be  excellent  American.  It  is  certainly  bad 
English.  “ Under  the  stressful  conditions  of  the 
Peace  Conference  at  Paris  an  enchannelment  of 
emotions  of  so  great  a polarity  into  a pattern  of  united 
and  common  action  was  impossible.”  . . . We  can 
almost  hear  the  Doctor  smack  his  lips  over  the  polarity 
of  his  enchanneled  sonority. 


ZIONISM  TO-DAY 

Zionism  and  World-Politics.  By  H.  M.  Kallen. 
Heinemann.  12s.  6d.  net. 

THAT  genuine  compromise  between  the  privileges 
of  rulers  and  the  rights  of  the  ruled  which  distin- 
guishes British  Imperialism  from,  its  predecessors,  will 
find  one  of  its  happiest  illustrations  in  the  future  o 
Palestine.  All  but  invisible  on  any  ordinary  world- 
map,  it  reveals  on  closer  inspection  a monotony  of  sand 
broken  only  by  an  occasional  discord  of  rocks.  But  it 
is  the  bridge  between  Asia  and  Africa  and  through  the 
centuries  has  suffered  from  a spasmodic  importance— 
as  a cockpit  or  a caravanserai.  To  Jews  of  all  times 
and  climes  the  ideal  of  the  return  to  Zion  has  been  what 
the  author,  borrowing  a term  from,  psychology,  calls 
the  “ compensatory  ideal,”  a vision  which  grows 
brighter  as  and  because  the  encircling  gloom  gr ows 
more  profound.  But  for  the  war,  Zionism  would  still 
be  performing  this  quasi-pathological  function.  Bu 
each  oscillation  of  the  Eastern  front  involved  cumula- 
tive agony  for  the  inhabitants  of  Central  European 
ghettos  whose  clamant  woes  stung  their  more  for- 
tunate Western  kinsmen  into  shocked  activity.  Jtet 
the  circumstances  which  aggravated  the  problem 
eventually  provided  the  materials  for  a solution  Anc 
so  at  length  to  Mr.  Balfour’s  letter  of  November  2nd 
1917,  to  Lord  Rothschild,  and  Allenby’s  victory  and 

the  British  mandate.  . . 

The  author  is  fully  alive  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situ  - 
tion.  The  evolution  of  the  Jewish  state  will  depend 
partly  on  the  sublimated  imperialism  implied  by  the 
mandatory  system,  partly  on  ambitious  social  and 
economic  experiments  necessitated  by  Palestine  s 
sterility  The  final  chapter  of  the  book  sketches  these 
in  outline.  But  we  venture  a diffident  suggestion  that 
the  author  is  lapsing  into  the  oracular  when  he  closes 
his  book  with  the  remark  that  the  New  Life  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  the  New  Zion  will  either  attain  the 
forms  designated  or  remain  a compensatory  ideah 
And  his  attitude  towards  the  opposition  of  Jews  and 
non-Jews  is  consistently  partizan  and  usually  acrimoni- 
ous. Dr.  Kallen,  we  gather,  is  an  American.  American 


A SENTIMENTAL  TRAVELLER 

Mount  Eryx  and  other  Diversions  oj  Travel.  By 
Henry  Festing  Jones.  Cape.  12s.  6d.  net. 

AS  the  alter  ego  of  Samuel  Butler,  Mr.  Festing  Jones 
keeps  up  the  style  and  tradition.  Butler  specially 
enjoyed  his  trips  to  Italy ; had  little  adventures , and 
made  friends  everywhere.  The  responsibilities  in  this 
way  of  his  friend  and  companion  seem  tremendous.  As 
godfather,  uncle,  and  correspondent,  he  must  be  pretty 
busy  keeping  his  friendships  in  repair,  but  on  his  last 
visit  after  seven  years  to  some  Sicilian  friends,  they  all 
said  that  “ Enrico”  was  not  a day  older.  There  is 
another  side  to  the  Sicilian  character,  in  which  weapons 
and  hasty  politics  play  an  unpleasant  part.  Everything, 
however,  goes  well  with  Mr.  Jones  at  Trapani,  where 
Butler  discovers  the  ancient  Scheria  and  the  authoress 
of  the  Odyssey,  and  in  other  places  with  agreeable 
views,  serenading  musicians,  and  local  dainties.  He 
moves  amid  a rapture  of  reminiscence,  dimmed  now 
and  again  by  advancing  years,  and  develops  freely  the 
little  humours  of  his  visits.  He  is  not  annoyed  when  he 
loses  his  railway-ticket  or  gets  his  pocket-book  stolen, 
but  makes  an  elaborate  story  of  both.  We  like  par- 
ticularly the  Maker  of  Ballads  who  thinks  England  a 
province  of  Russia,  and  declares  that  Socrates  was 
poisoned  with  a cup  of  celery  juice;  but  there  is  a little 
too  much  of  the  inconsequent  English  lady  who  bullied 
her  daughter.  Bores,  we  feel,  are  much  better  to  write 
about  than  to  meet — witness  Miss  Bates  in  Emma  — - 
but  even  so  the  amusement  is  easily  overdone.  Mr. 
Tones  makes  great  play  with  Butler’s  naughty  habit  of 
bringing  the  standards  of  the  everyday  world  to  bear 
on  religious  ideas  and  representations,  and  insists  on 
being  precise  about  details  of  a trivial  sort.  The  letters 
of  his  own  to  a “compare”  which  he  reprints  are 
tedious  in  this  way.  But  the  reader  who  is  attuned  to 
the  freaks  and  delights  of  sentimental  journeying  will 
find  much  that  is  pleasant,  including  attempts  at  English 
like  “It  is  the  young  man  that  shall  be  planting 
savage  barley.”  Theories  of  life  and  archaeology  are 
gailygput  forth  which  may  amuse  or  amaze  the  erudite, 
but  we  need  not  take  them  too  seriously.  Sicily  is  a 
land  rich  in  legend ; and,  as  Anatole  France  has  pointed 
out  the  publffi  prefers  fiction  with  all  its  enterprising 
ramifications  to  cold  fact,  which  has  no  variety  about  it 
Legend  is  “ fancy-free,”  and  so  is  Mr  Jones  a butterfly 
flitting  and  tasting.  A chance  remark  at  a table  d hote 
by  an  elderly  English  lady  will  put  him  on  to  Loreto  . 

T had  never  been  there,  nor  had  I ever  met  anyone  who  had 

rL!dkr^ 

whose  shape  suggested  that  its  designer  had  been  thinking  of 
poke-bonnets. 
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Shorter  Notices 

A Short  History  of  the  Irish  People,  by  Mary  Hayden  and 
George  A.  Moonan  (Longmans,  20s.  net),  is  as  fair-minded  a 
history  as  can  be  expected  at  the  present  day,  given  the  implica- 
tions of  the  authors.  For  them,  the  people  seem  to  be  only  those 
who  were  “ agin  the  Government  ” from  the  twelfth  century  on  : 
their  account  of  the  Anglo-Norman  and  Plantagenet  rule  makes 
little  use  of  recent  research  and  none  of  the  magnificent  series 
of  records  which  contain  the  history  of  Irish  land  in  the  Middle 
Age  : and,  reading  their  pages,  we  find  a record  of  unbroken 
successes  against  the  Government  by  the  Irish  chieftains,  and 
none  of  their  numerous  defeats.  Since  nearly  every  inhabitant  of 
Ireland,  save  perhaps  a few  in  the  mountains  of  Donegal  and 
in  the  Western  Isles,  is  of  mixed  Anglo-Irish  descent,  for  it  is 
incredible  that  any  large  proportion  should  have  escaped  after 
Mountjoy,  Cromwell  and  1688,  it  seems  to  us  that  at  least  this 
part  of  Irish  history  might  be  treated  as  belonging  to  all  parties. 
In  other  respects  we  have  little  but  praise  to  give  to  the  authors. 
They  give  us  excellent  historical  maps,  plenty  of  genealogical 
tables  and  summaries,  a full  index,  a useful  account  of  Irish 
literature,  which  is  too  often  in  the  early  part  confined  to  litera- 
ture in  Irish,  and  avoid  much  of  the  foolish  over-statement 
which  makes  most  writers  on  the  Nationalist  side  a by-word 
among  historians.  They  are,  not  unnaturally,  a little  at  sea  on 
legal  matters.  A palatine  jurisdiction,  though  it  interposed  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  King’s  writ,  was  not  independent  : no 
one  would  say  that  Cheshire  or  Durham  was  at  any  time  free 
of  English  rule.  A Lord  Deputy,  too,  was  a deputy  to  a Lord 
Lieutenant  in  nearly  every  case,  when  there  was  a Lord  Deputy 
in  Ireland  there  was  generally  a titular  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Eng- 
land, but  the  chief  difference  was  in  the  powers  conferred  on  a 
Lieutenant  and  a Deputy  by  their  respective  patents  of  appoint- 
ment. We  would  urge  upon  these  admirably,  almost  ideally  for 
the  purpose,  equipped  writers,  having  shown  their  powers  by  this 
book,  to  give  us  a history  of  the  Anglo-Irish  rule  from  the  Con- 
quest to  Poyning’s  Law.  There  are  ample  materials  in  the  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  Patent  and  Close  Rolls,  the  Justiciary  Rolls,  the 
Irish  Statutes,  and  the  various  muniments  already  in  print,  which 
require  interpretation  by  students  familiar  with  Irish  history  and 
Irish  place  names.  We  have  purposely  said  nothing  about  the 
modern  portion  of  this  history  : where  events  that  happened  three 
centuries  ago  are  part  of  everyday  politics,  historical  calm  and 
accuracy  cannot  be  expected  till  the  day  arrives  when  a writer 
understanding  alike  both  the  English  and  Irish  temperament  and 
sharing  in  neither  shall  undertake  the  task  of  writing  the  history 
of  the  Irish  people. 

The  Fall  of  Mary  Stuart,  by  F.  A.  Munby  (Constable,  18s.  net), 
is  a quite  admirable  piece  of  work  in  its  way.  It  tells  the  story 
of  the  tragic  years  of  Mary,  from  her  marriage  with  Darnley 
to  her  flight  into  England,  1565 — 1568.  As  in  the  preceding 
volumes  the  story  is  told  in  the  letters  of  Mary  and  her  contem- 
poraries, connected  by  a thread  of  judicious  narrative  and  critic- 
ism. The  spelling  is  modernized  and  when  necessary  the  trans- 
lations of  the  official  publications  are  used.  The  sources  of  each 
are  given,  but  we  have  no  indication  that  Mr.  Munby  has  con- 
sulted originals  where  these  are  open  to  inspection,  and  in  some 
cases  he  has  quoted  Mrs.  Strickland  who  uses  documents  noto- 
riously fiction.  The  work  is  illustrated  by  nine  portraits  of 

the  leading  characters  of  the  story,  but  we  should  have  liked 
to  see  Darnley  in  a full-length  portrait — “ the  long  lad  ” — such 
as  that  in  Hamilton  Palace,  and  Bothwell  in  the  authentic  por- 
trait still  in  the  possession  of  his  collateral  descendants.  The 
crux  of  Mr.  Munby’s  volume  is  his  solution  of  the  mystery  of  the 
Casket  Letters.  He  thinks  they  are  forged,  especially  the 
“ Second  ” one.  The  real  difficulty  is  to  find  the  genius  who 

could  do  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Sonnets,  the  full  text  of 

which  has  only  lately  been  recovered,  are  quite  enough  to  prove 
the  depth  of  Mary’s  infatuation.  It  is  rather  a pity  that  Mr. 
Munby  did  not  elucidate  the  insult  to  the  English  at  the 

christening  masque  (p.  150)  of  the  satyrs  wagging  their  tails. 
It  referred  to  the  traditional  scoff  that  Englishmen  were  tailed. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Munby  might  have  presumed  that  Cecil 
was  a master  of  English  of  his  time  : “ make  ” (p.  183)  is  not 
“ obviously  a mistake  for  mate  ” but  mate  is  a modern  corrup- 
tion of  make.  We  have  however  nothing  but  praise  for  a quite 
successful  piece  of  work  which  we  commend  to  every  one  in- 
terested in  one  of  the  most  romantic  figures  in  our  history. 

Ulster  and  Munster,  edited  by  George  Fletcher  (Cambridge 
University  Press,  6s.  6d.  net  each)  are  two  volumes  of  a new 
series  of  handbooks  giving  an  account  of  the  physiography  of 
Ireland  and  of  its  economic  and  social  history.  Each  volume 
contains  sections  on  the  natural  history,  antiquities,  architecture 
and  the  notabilities  of  the  province,  and  is  illustrated  by  maps, 
diagrams  and  illustrations  of  places,  and  persons  and  things. 
The  Ulster  volume,  for  instance,  contains  nearly  fifty  illustrations 
ranging  from  stone  axes  and  gold  hoards  to  the  Arboe  cross  and 
the  portrait  of  John  Mitchel,  besides  eleven  maps  and  diagrams, 
of  which  two  show  the  250-foot  and  the  500-foot  contours.  Prof. 
Macalister  writes  of  the  Ancient  Geography  and  Mr.  E.  C.  R. 
Armstrong  of  the  Antiquities  and  Architecture.  The  Botany 
and  Zoology  is  perhaps  the  most  novel  feature  in  these  hand- 
books, which  present  their  information  in  a novel  and  uncon- 
ventional way.  We  are  rather  surprised  to  find  no  mention 
of  Tullyhogue,  where  the  O’Neill  had  to  be  installed,  or  of  the 
castle  in  Roughan  Lough,  while  a list  of  the  little  “ forths  ” 


scattered  over  the  wild  parts  of  the  province,  especially  in 
Tyrone,  would  have  been  welcome.  Munster,  being  more 
populous  in  early  times,  has  a more  interesting  architectural 
history,  its  prehistoric  remains  being  especially  abundant,  though 
the  neolithic  population  were  forced  to  import  their  flint  imple- 
ments from  the  North  of  Ireland.  Some  of  the  finds  show  trade 
with  Scandinavia  during  the  Early  Bronze  Age,  and  there  are 
more  stone  circles  in  Munster  than  in  the  whole  of  England. 
We  congratulate  the  editor  on  a brilliant  beginning  of  a most 
useful  series. 

The  Nicholas  Papers.  Vol.  IV.  1657 — 1660.  Edited  by  Sir 
George  F.  Warner  (Royal  Historical  Society).  These  contain  a 
large  number  of  letters  to  the  court  of  the  exiled  Charles  II,  of 
whom  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  was  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  a 
few  after  the  Restoration,  mostly  relating  to  the  regicide,  Thomas 
Scot.  They  are  selected  from  materials  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  some  of  them  from  drafts  in  Nicholas’s  own  hand,  written  in 
a shorthand  very  difficult  to  decipher.  Their  editing  leaves  no- 
thing to  desire,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  anything  to  which 
the  name  of  Sir  George  Warner  is  attached.  It  has  always 
seemed  strange  to  us  that  this  period  in  the  life  of  Charles  II 
has  been  left  unexplored  by  our  major  historical  novelists  : except 
Dumas  we  remember  at  the  moment  none  who  have  touched  on 
it,  and  his  brilliant  invention  disdained  any  contact  with  fact. 
Here  we  learn  of  the  desperate  straits  of  the  exiles  for  money, 
their  hopes  for  the  result  of  a foreign  attack  on  England,  their 
assassination  plots,  the  other  side  of  the  cession  of  Dunkirk, 
and  of  the  Presbyterian  Restoration  plots  which  were  ultimately 
successful.  The  . notes  are  full  of  information,  and  this  volume, 
read  in  conjunction  with  Firth’s  ‘ Last  Years  of  the  Protectorate,’ 
the  papers  in  ‘ Tudor  and  Stuart  Proclamations  ’ and  Burnet,  will 
furnish  forth  a full  portrait  of  one  of  the  most  obscure  periods 
of  our  political  history. 

New  Mathematical  Pastimes,  by  Major  P.  A.  Macmahon 
(Cambridge  University  Press,  12s.  net)  contains  a large  number 
of  geometrical  designs,  arranged  symmetrically  in  form  and 
colour,  and  starting  from  a study  of  the  number  of  combinations 
that  can  be  obtained  by  the  juxtaposition  of  regular  figures 
differing  in  colour.  The  pastimes  will  appeal  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  what  may  be  called  the  “ jig-saw  puzzle  ” mind,  and 
indeed  we  feel  sure  that  an  attentive  following  of  this  book  would 
have  led  to  a prompt  solution  of  more  than  one  of  the  news- 
paper puzzles  recently  put  before  the  world.  The  study  of  sym- 
metry in  pattern  in  the  third  part  of  the  book  will  be  of  use 
to  designers,  though  for  sheer  beauty,  to  our  mind,  a certain 
asymmetry  is  needful.  We  have  been  much  interested  by  the 
quotations  with  which  Major  Macmahon  enlivens  his  pages  : 
they  range  from  Phaedrus  to  Martin  F.  Tupper,  dwelling  on  the 
eighteenth  • century  poets  for  preference,  but  he  ought  not  to 
have  credited  the  Arcadia  to  Pembroke — Pembroke’s  Arcadia 
would  have  just  passed  muster. 

The  World’s  Work  for  January  contains  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant part  yet  issued  of  the  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Page’s  career 
in  England — describing  his  dealings  with  Sir  Edward  Grey  over 
the  difficulties  connected  with  our  blockade  of  Germany.  There 
has  been  no  more  graphic  picture  painted  of  the  relations  between 
a friendly  ambassador  and  a Foreign  Secretary  than  that  given 
here,  and  Mr.  Page  may  take  all  oredit  for  the  pretty  obvious 
suggestion  that  our  French  allies  should  take  upon  themselves  the 
duty  of  seizing  the  test  ship — the  Dacia — despatched  to  bring 
about  either  the  failure  of  the  blockade  or  a war  with  the  United 
States.  Whether  or  no,  on  another  occasion,  of  which  Mr. 
Page  gives  an  account,  Lord  Robert  Cecil  was  gravely  pulling 
the  Ambassador’s  leg  must  be  left  to  conjecture.  An  amusing 
paper  on  the  Geddes  family  opens  with  the  account  of  some 
geological  remains  found  near  the  Border  marked  with  the  foot- 
steps of  reptiles — all  pointing  south  ! Another  interesting  article 
is  contributed  by  V.  Stefansson  the  explorer  on  Spitzbergen  and 
its  possibilities,  amongst  other  Northern  lands.  The  Canadian 
Oil  Rush,  the  St.  Gothard  electric  railway,  and  English  dining- 
cars  are  the  subjects  of  illustrated  articles. 

Bonaparte,  Membre  de  VInstitut,  by  G.  LacoU-r-Gayet.  (Paris, 
Gauthier-Villars,  15  fr.)  is  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  the 
conqueror  of  Italy  was  elected  in  1787  a member  of  the  Institut 
in  the  place  of  Carnot,  who  had  been  struck  off  the  lists  by  the 
Directory.  Bonaparte  took  his  share  in  the  sittings  of  ’the  Institut 
up  till  1802,  and  even  after  he  became  Emperor  he  remained  a 
member  till  in  1815  he  resigned  on  his  return  from  Elba.  The 
author  has  extracted  from  the  archives  of  the  Academie  des 
Sciences  all  the  references  to  Bonaparte’s  share  in  their  proceed- 
ings and  has  illustrated  his  work  by  sixteen  facsimile  reproductions 
of  documents,  etc.,  most  of  them  up  to  the  present  unpublished. 
The  work  is  a valuable  addition  to  the  great  library  of  works  on 
Napoleon  and  'throws  some  light  on  his  character.  It  is  singular 
that  his  chief  interest  in  science  lay  in  astronomy,  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  his  first  object  after  establishing  himself  in  any  con- 
quest was  to  promote  the  interests  of  science  and  its  professors  in 
the  place. 

Whitehall,  by  C.  Delisle  Burns  (Milford,  2s.  6d.  net),  is  an 
account  of  the  mechanism  of  Government  to-day,  which  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  everyone  who  wishes  to  take  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  task  of  economical  reform.  A list  of  the  chapters 
will  show  the  general  plan  of  the  book  : Administration,  The 
Treasury,  The  Home,  Colonial  and  India  Offices,  The  War  and 
Foreign  Departments,  The  Economic  Departments,  Health  and 
Education,  Retrenchment  and  Reform.  Appendices  show  the  cost 
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of  certain  departments,  and  their  headquarters  staff.  It  is  a 
most  valuable  member  of  a valuable  series  ‘ The  World  of  To- 
day.’ 

The  Day  of  Small  Things,  by  Mrs.  Evan  Nepean  (Bale,  8s.  6d. 
net),  is  a quite  charming  series  of  reminiscences  of  the  youth  of 
Jannet  Ross,  of  the  things  that  she  read,  thought,  said  and  did, 
and  of  what  went  on  round  her.  We  recommend  it  most  heartiiy 
to  all  those  who  can  take  pleasure  in  the  genuine  life  of  a child 
with  exceptional  opportunities  for  being  happy.  It  is  a good  piece 
of  work,  perhaps  the  best  the  writer  has  given  us. 

FICTION 

East  is  East,  by  T.  D.  Pilcher  (Lane,  7s.  6d.  net),  contains  three 
stories  of  Indian  life.  The  first  is  an  amplification  of  the  proverb 
that  Kim  quoted  to  Mahbub  Ali  except  that  Gen.  Pilcher  puts  the 
Brahmin  highest  in  the  scale  of  treachery  instead  of  lowest. 
The  second  tells  of  the  temptation  of  a Resident  in  a native  state, 
and  the  third,  like  the  first,  is  a tale  of  the  north-west  border. 
The  tales  are  good,  the  author  has  a good  eye  for  local  colour, 
and  the  writing  is  simple  and  adequate.  In  brief,  a successful 
book. 

The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  by  Samuel  Merwin  (Allen  & Unwin, 
8s.  6d.  net)  is  the  story  of  how  Henry  Calverley,  a writer  of 
reputation,  who  had  gone  to  pieces  and  disappeared  after  the 
death  of  his  young  wife  and  his  own  undisgraced  imprisonment, 
set  out  to  remake  life  for  himself  as  a newspaper  reporter.  He 
finds  that  good  writing  is  not  wanted  on  his  paper,  but  gradually 
recovers  his  lost  powers,  and  chance  puts  him  on  the  path  to 
success  and  a happy  marriage.  The  story,  which  we  believe 
is  one  of  a series,  though  this  is  not  apparent,  is  very  American 
in  its  implications,  its  enthusiasms,  and  in  the  rewards  it  offers 
for  success. 

The  Grass  Eater,  by  Phyllis  Austin  (Hutchinson,  8s.  6d.  net), 
is  Pan  Lancing,  an  eminent  young  composer,  who,  being  in  love 
with  the  rather  selfish  wife  of  his  friend,  goes  round  the  country- 
side with  a grand  piano  in  a caravan,  and  walks  about  at  all 
hours  in  a minimum  of  clothing.  He  makes  the  acquaintance 
of  a young  woman  of  somewhat  similar  tastes,  who  is  engaged 
to  an  uncongenial  soul.  They  elope  and  live  in  the  caravan  to- 
gether in  all  innocence,  marry  as  a union  of  spirits,  and  at  last 
come  together.  There  are  some  good  descriptions  of  forest 
scenery,  of  music,  and  the  book  is  an  innocent  piece  of  work — 
in  both  senses. 


Chess 


PROBLEM  No.  8. 
By  J.  Juchli. 

BLACK 


White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 

Solutions  should  be  addressed  to  the  Chess  Editor  of  the 

Saturday  Review,  and  reach  him  before  Jan.  7. 

PROBLEM  No.  7. 

Solution. 

White  : Black  : 

(1) '  Kt-Q7.  Any  move. 

(2)  Mates  accordingly. 

Problem  No.  6. — Correct  from  Rev.  K.  Dunbar,  A.  Lewis, 
A.  S.  Mitchell  and  S.  E.  Lloyd. 

To  Correspondents. 

L.  G.  Bishop. — In  No.  6,  Black  answers  Kt — KB6  by  K x P. 

Our  forecast  of  a month  since  concerning  Alechin  has  been 
fulfilled  even  sooner  than  we  had  expected  ; for  we  learn  that  his 
challenge  to  Capablanca  for  the  world’s  championship  has  been 
issued,  accompanied  by  the  intimation  that  he  is  willing  to  await 
the  results  of  the  match  already  pending  between  the  Cuban  and 
Rubinstein.  It  seems  clear  that  the  present  holder  of  the  cham- 
pionship is  going  to  “ play  the  game  ” by  defending  his  title  in  a 
sporting  manner  against  any  great  players  who,  in  his  own  esti- 
mation and  that  of  their  respective  supporters,  have  a real  claim 
to  fight  for  the  blue  riband  of  the  chess  world.  A noteworthy 
and  pleasing  contrast  this  to  the  plan  adopted  by  some  previous 
holders  of  the  supreme  position. 


THE  POPULAR 

66  ALL-IN”  POLICY 

It  is  only  after  you  have  seen  the  prospectus  and  learn  of 
the  wide  variety  of  serious  household  risks  covered  by  the 
“ All-In  ” Policy,  its  generous  terms  and  freedom  from  vexa- 
tious clauses,  that  you  realise  why  this  famous  Domestic  Insur- 
ance still  stands  foremost  in  public  favour.  A single  annual 
premium  of  5/-  per  £100  (minimum  premium  7/6)  provides 
the  most  comprehensive  cover  against  loss  from  Burglary,  Theft, 
House-breaking,  Fire,  Frost,  Storm,  F'lood,  Tempest,  and 
many  other  serious  household  risks.  It  also  covers  the  Policy- 
holder in  the  event  of  death  by  accident. 

Write  to-day  for  full  particulars,  sent  post  free,  and  start  the 
new  quarter  with  an  " All-In  " Policy. 


, INSURANCE  ltb 

41  THKEAuNEEDLE  STREET.  LONDON,  E.C.  2. 
Head  Office:  Royal  Exchangk  Avenue,  E.C.  3 

rr  A 8 8 E T 8 EXCEED  £19,00  0000 


A SAVING  IN  INCOME  TAX. 


It  is  possible  to  recover  2j%  of 
your  income  by  way  of  Rebate  of 
Income  Tax  if  your  life  is  adequately 


and  suitably  insured. 

Write  for  particulars,  giving  date  of  birth. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD, 

142,  HOLBORN  BARS,  E.C.  1. 


NOW  READY  Price  7/6  net 

Read,  mark,  learn  and  inwardly  digest 

THE  SEVENTH  EDITION 
OF 

ARS  VIVENDI 

(ART  OF  LIVING) 

The  Book  of  Vigorous  Life 
By  ARTHUR  LOVELL 

Enlarged  by  Two  New  Chapters  entitled  “ An  Inter- 
national Problem  ” and  “ A New  Spirit.’  For  the 
first  time  a full  account  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Respira- 
tory Use  of  the  Cranial  Air-Chambers  is  set  forth, 
accompanied  by  proof  of  the  practical  value  of  the 
New  Doctrine  in  General  Health,  Education  and 
Development  of  Children,  Treatment  of  Adenoids  with- 
out Operation,  etc. 

The  “ Ars  Vivendi  ” books  have  secured  the  en- 
thusiastic approval  of  some  of  the  foremost  men  of 
thought  and  action  in  the  world,  have  been  eulogized 
by  over  250  British  and  Foreign  papers  and  are  recog- 
nized as  standard  authorities. 

Extracts  from  some  Press  Opinions 
THE  TIMES  Containing  practical  advice  on  the  develop- 
ment of  mind  and  body.” 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  : — “ Readers  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Lovell  are  seldom  disappointed.  They  know  what  they  are  going 
to  receive,  and  they  try  to  think  as  clearly  and  as  variously  as 
their  authoi . He  arrives  in  his  argument  at  a race  of  Emer- 
sonian supermen  and  superwomen.” 

Viscountess  M writes  in  1921  : — 

“I  can  testify  to  the  fact  that  twenty  years  ago  your  book 
‘ Ars  Vivendi  * revolutionized  my  life,  and  has  been  a great  help 
to  many  of  my  friends.”  __ 

Of  mil  Booksellers  per  Simpkin,  Marshall  & Co., 
or  Direct  from  Mr.  LOVELL.  94  Perk  Street.  Grosvenor  Square.  W.l 
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BOOKS. — Who’s  Who,  1921,  16s.  ; Oscar  Wilde’s  House  of 
Pomegranates,  with  coloured  illustrations,  16s.  ; Headland  s Home 
Life  in  China,  7s.  ; Comic  History  of  England,  7s.  ; The  Literary 
Year  Book  1921,  new  copies,  8s.  6d.  net,  post  free  for  2s.  3d.  ; 
Lane’s  Arabian  Nights,  edited  by  Stanley  Lane  Poole,  new  copies, 
4 vols.,  32s.  net,  for  12s.  6d.  Baxter  Prints  : The  Pictures  of 
George  Baxter  with  140  plates  just  issued,  £3  5s.  od.  Ward  s 
Roman  Era  in  Britain,  7s.  6d.  ; Carol’s  Landscapes,  £3  10s.  od. 
Gilfillan’s  British  Poets,  fine  set,  large  type,  48  vols.,  £4  4s.  od., 
1854.  Way’s  Memories  of  Whistler,  1910,  7s.  6d.  ; Women  of 
All  Nations,  2 vols.,  £2  2s.  ; Dramatic  Works  of  St.  John 
Hankin  with  intro,  by  John  Drinkwater,  3 vols.,  25s.;  Maupas- 
sant’s Select  Works,  8 vols.,  £2  2s.  od.  ; Debrett  s Peerage, 
1915,  as  new,  32s.,  for  5s.  6d.,  post  free;  Ruskin  s Works, 
Best  Library  Edition,  39  vols.,  ^25.  Carmen,  lllus.,  by  RenT 
Bull,  Edit  De  Luxe,  30s.  Send  also  for  Catalogue,  100,000 

bargains  on  hand.  If  you  want  a book,  and  have  failed  to  find 
it  elsewhere,  try  me.  Send  a list  of  books  you  will  exchange  for 
others.— Edward  Baker’s  Great  Bookshop,  14-16,  John  Bright 
Street,  Birmingham. 


GARDENING 


OLD  SOMERSET  STONE  CRAZY  PAVING,  cheapest  and 
most  effective  on  ihe  maiket  for  garden  paths,  terraces, 
dwarf  walls,  borders,  rockery,  etc.  Delivered  to  your 
station.  Write  for  Booklet  S.R.  GILLIAM  & CO.,  8,  Queen 
Street,  E.C.4. 


The 
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CONTENTS— JANUARY,  1922. 

The  Egyptian  Deadlock.  By  Sir  Valentine  Chirol. 

Tercentenary  of  Molifere.  Bv  Frederic  Harrison.  D.C.L. 

Should  the  Entente  Continue?  By  Sisley  Huddleston. 

The  Russian  Slave  State.  By  A.  MacCallum  Scott,  M.P. 

The  Outlook  in  Poland.  By  Dr.  Dillon. 

Oxford  After  Many  Days.  By  Harold  Spender. 

Lord  Acton’s  American  Diaries.  III. 

Lord  Salisbury  and  Disraeli.  By  Arthur  A.  Baumann. 

The  I.F.S.  and  Ulster.  By  Ronald  McNeill,  M.P. 

The  Washington  Naval  Standards  : War  Fleets  of  Four  Million 
Tons.  By  Archibald  Hurd. 

The  Washington  Conference  and  the  Far  East. 

By  J.  Ellis  Barker. 

Shakespeare  Monuments  in  London.  By  W.  Bailey  Kempling.. 
Warde  Fowler  : A Sketch.  By  Bernard  W.  Henderson,  D.Litt. 
The  Literature  of  1921.  By  S.  M.  Ellis. 

The  Habsburg  Collapse.  By  Maxwell  H.  H.  Macartney. 
Correspondence  : Beautifying  the  Roads. 
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THRie 

MUMS 

TOBACCO 

A tobacco  that  always 
comes  up  to  your  high- 
est expectation  is  worth 
journeying  far  to  seek. 

But  every  smoke-shop 
sells  Three  Nuns,  and 
it’s  always  as  good  as 
you’ve  always  known  it 

Special  pain*  are  taken  in 
manufacture,  packing  and  dis- 
tribution to  ensure  unvarying 
freshness.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Three  Nuns 
leaves  no  residue  of  dust  in 
the  pouch. 

KING’S  HEAD 

if  you  prefer  a fuller  flavour 

Both  are  sold  everywhere  in  the  following  packings  only 


Packets:  1-oz.  1/2,  2-oz.  2/4.  Tins:  2-oz.  2/5,  4-oz.  4/8 


“THREE  NUNS”  CIGARETTES 

j 10’s 

SB's 

50’s 

100’s 

MEDIUM  6d 

1/- 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  OVERSEAS  TRADE 

THERE  has  probably  never  been  a time  when 
the  monthly  returns  of  overseas  trade  were  more 
closely  and  anxiously  scrutinised.  We  all  want 
to  squeeze  out  of  them  the  last  drop  of  comfort  which 
they  will  yield ; and  then  we  are  not  unwilling  to  put 
on  magnifying  spectacles  to  look  at  the  drops.  Of 
old  they  were  just  figures,  statistical  ammunition 
which  Tariff  Reformers  and  Free  Traders  threw  at 
one  another’s  heads.  Now  they  are  more  like  the 
temperature  records  of  a very  sick  patient ; death  or 
life  may  be  indicated  by  them.  So  month  by  month 
as  they  come  we  examine  and  tremble. 

Upon  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  patient  is  a 
shade  better,  slightly  less  feverish  though  still  far 
from  normal.  He  was  steadily  failing  all  through  the 
autumn  of  last  year  and  the  spring  of  this.  Then 
came  the  shock  of  the  coal  stoppage  and  the  poor 
fellow  lapsed  into  unconsciousness.  In  July  the  beat- 
ing of  his  heart  could  be  felt,  in  August  he  opened 
his  eyes;  in  September  he  began  to  take  a little 
nourishment.  There  are  hopes  that  he  may  recover, 
but  he  will  need  very  careful  nursing,  and  above  all, 
freedom  from  industrial  and  official  shocks.  We  must 
all  pray  that  the  nurses  will  be  more  competent  than 
the  attendant  physicians  who,  between  ourselves,  are 
no  better  than  quacks. 

The  essentials  of  British  trade  remain  the  same 
to-day  as  they  have  been  for  a generation  past. 
Overseas  trade  is  not  with  us  a luxury,  a dealing  in 
superfluities,  but  a necessity  of  life.  We  must  buy 
from  abroad  fully  half  the  food  that  we  consume  and 
most  of  the  raw  materials  required  by  our  industries. 
We  cannot  pay  for  these  imports  except  by  selling  to 
customers  abroad  our  one  great  raw  material  (coal), 
the  products  of  manufacture,  and  the  “ invisible  ” 
services  of  the  ships,  bankers,  financiers,  and  insur- 
ance markets.  Great  commercial  centres  like  London, 
for  example,  depend  too  on  the  entrepdt  trade,  the 
re-sale  of  imported  stuffs.  Imports,  exports,  and  re- 
exports all  act  and  react  on  one  another.  If  we 
cannot  buy  food  our  people  cannot  live;  if  we  cannot 
buy  raw  materials  our  factories  cannot  live ; if  we 
cannot  manufacture  at  a cost  which  our  customers 
abroad  can  pay  we  can  neither  buy  food  nor  raw 
materials. 

At  the  present  moment  the  position  is  roughly  this  : 
We  have  a larger  population  than  we  had  in  1913, 
about  two  millions  larger,  but  the  volume  of  our  sales 
to  overseas  markets  is  not  more  than  half  what  it  was 
in  1913.  Even  in  the  first  half  of  1920,  that  year  of 
fantastic  value  and  apparently  booming  trade,  our 
sales  were  less  than  three-quarters  in  volume  of  our 
sales  before  the  war.  British  shipping  was  earning 


fabulous  freights,  and  British  coal,  cottons,  woollens, 
and  machinery  were  fetching  fabulous  prices,  but  the 
whole  fabric  of  trade  lacked  substance ; when  the 
crash  came  it  collapsed.  What  we  are  now  doing  is 
painfully  to  pick  up  the  pieces.  We  are  managing, 
now  in  the  autumn  of  1921,  to  sell  abroad  about  half 
as  much  as  we  did  in  the  autumn  of  1913;  not  so  very 
hopeless  a position  when  one  cons:ders  the  years 
which  lie  between.  But  shipping  which  was  highly 
prosperous  is  now  as  deeply  depressed,  and  it  is  upon 
the  earnings  of  shipping  that  we  chiefly  depend  to  fill 
up  the  gap  between  imports  and  exports  which  is 
called  the  “ balance  of  trade.”  Our  “ invisible 
exports  ” have  shrunk  more  during  the  past  twelve 
months  than  our  visible  exports,  and  that  is  very 
serious,  though  the  measure  of  its  seriousness  cannot 
be  expressed  in  definite  figures.  For  if  the  earnings 
of  shipping  with  the  other  comparatively  small  con- 
tributions to  invisible  exports  cannot  fill  up  the  gap 
of  twenty-five  to  thirty  millions  monthly  between 
imports  and  exports,  we  are  buying  from  abroad  more 
than  we  can  pay  for,  and  incurring  new  foreign  debts, 
when  we  have  already  more  than  enough. 

Let  us  turn  from  this  unhappy  though  terribly  im- 
portant subject  of  British  shipping  and  look  again  at 
the  patient,  who  is  feeling  slightly  better.  In  sick- 
ness one  is  grateful  for  slight  improvements.  Our 
most  important  exports  are  coal  for  bulk,  and  textiles, 
iron  and  steel,  and  machinery  for  value.  Since  the 
coal  stoppage  ended  the  overseas  coal  trade  of  this 
country  has  been  distinctly  looking  up.  The  exporting 
collieries  have  boldly  cut  their  prices  and  are  regain- 
ing— at  a painful  loss  in  monev — their  old  markets. 
They  are  selling  more  than  twice  as  much  coal  abroad 
as  they  did  a year  ago,  and  the  price  has  come  down 
to  30s.  a ton  last  month  against  90s.  a ton  in  Septem- 
ber, 1920.  Though  30s.  a ton,  free  on  board,  is  a 
third  of  the  scarcity  price  of  last  autumn  and  is  below 
the  cost  of  production,  it  is  still  more  than  twice  the 
price  of  1913.  Coal  is  still  too  dear  though  sold  at 
less  than  the  cost  of  raising  from  the  seams.  Coal  is 
the  life  blood  of  shipping;  it  provides  outgoing 
freights  and  full  bunkers.  In  volume  of  exports  coal 
has  more  than  doubled,  and  this  is  a bright  feature,  as 
the  trade  position  for  shipping  is  concerned  with 
volume  rather  than  with  value ; with  the  volume  of 
general  cargoes  down  to  less  than  half  what  they 
were  before  the  war  shipping  inevitably  must  be 
depressed. 

Some  other  essential  exports  are  like  coal,  up  in 
volume  as  compared  with  last  year’s,  though  down  verv 
much  in  value.  The  one  involves  the  other.  Until 
our  products  came  down  in  value  from  the  inflated 
levels  of  the  after-war  boom  they  could  not  e :pand 
in  volume.  Cotton  yarns  last  month  were  up  35  per 
cent,  in  volume  and  down  47  per  cent,  in  value. 
Woollen  and  worsted  yarns  were  up  25  per  cent,  in 
volume  and  down  48  per  cent,  in  value.  Both  cotton 
and  woollen  tissues  were  down  . in  quantity,  though 
much  more  down  in  value.  Iron  and  steel  and 
machinery  were  much  down  in  volume  because  they 
were  not  nearly  enough  down  in  value.  These  few 
examples  reveal  what  is  the  crux  of  our  trade  prob- 
lem. Trade  overseas  can  be  done  at  a price  though 
not  easily  at  our  price.  As  export  values  come  down 
export  volume  almost  automatically  increases.  We 
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must  regain  our  trade  as  we  originally  built  up  oui 
trade— by  dumping.  We,  the  champion  dumpers  1 
the  world,  must  once  more  dump  ourselves  into 
prosperity.  Dumping,  price-cutting,  will  involve 
many  sacrifices — sacrifices  of  profits,  of  wages,  of 
reserves  of  capital.  But  these  sacrifices  must  be 
faced  if  overseas  trade  is  to  be  regained  in  anything 
like  its  pre-war  volume.  Just  at  the  moment,  by  the 
beautiful  irony  of  circumstance,  when  we  are  putting 
into  operation  the  “ anti-dumping  ” legislation  of  our 
wise  rulers,  British  manufacturers,  merchants,  and 
workmen  are  being  driven  to  combine  together  and 
dump  their  way  into  the  world’s  markets  in  the  good 
old  British  fashion  which  has  never  yet  failed  them. 


NOTES  ON  THE  OUTLOOK 
It  cannot  be  said  that  anything  has  happened  this 
week  to  make  the  general  position  look  more  favour- 
able. It  is  possible  enough  that  the  public  is  too- 
pessimistic  owing  to  the  continued  evidence  that  it  gets, 
in  announcements  of  dividends  passed,  of  the  serious 
position  in  which  our  trade  has  found  itself  and  still 
finds  itself,  which  make  it  ignore  such  slight  indications 
of  improvement  as  are  manifest,  such  as  the  steadying  of 
the  market  for  wholesale  commodities.  But  the  public’s 
attitude  has  plenty  of  foundation.  It  is  evident  that 
we  cannot  get  back  prosperity  until  we  have  settled  con- 
ditions abroad,  improved  international  trade  relations, 
and  lowered  cost  of  production  at  home,  and  the  past 
week  does  not  seem,  to  have  helped  us  on  any  of  these 
points.  The  League  of  Nations  decision  with  regard 
to  Silesia,  with  its  demoralizing  effect  on  the  German 
.exchange,  cannot  be  called  an  international  “bull 
point  ’’;  hopes  of  revival  of  trade  with  Russia — one  of 
the  essentials  to  world  recovery — are  not  improved  by 
Mr.  Leslie  Urquhart’s  statement  showing  why  the 
Directors  of  the  Russo-Asiatic  Corporation  have  decided 
not  to  accept  the  Soviet  Government’s  terms  for  the 
return  of  the  company’s  properties;  and  as  to  cost  of 
production,  a good  deal  of  anxiety  is  felt  lest  the 
measures  which  the  Government  is  hatching  for  the 
relief  of  unemployment  will  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
this  all  important  problem:. 

Money  Exchange  and  Stocks 

A very  uninteresting  week  was  passed  by  the  Money 
Market.  Faint  hopes  were  once  expressed  that  Bank 
rate  might  come  down  and  were  once  more  disap- 
pointed. Money  became  plentiful  though  for  some  time 
there  seemed  to  be  little  surplus,  perhaps  because  the 
bankers  have  taken  so  many  December  Treasury  bills, 
that  there  is  now  very  little  between  their  price  and  that 
of  Januaries.  The  Bank  return  showed  a further  ad- 
dition to  the  market’s  resources,  owing  to  the 
Government’s  borrowing  disbursements.  In  the  ex- 
changes the  strength  of  sterling  in  New  York  was 
viewed  with  some  suspicion  as  being  possibly  en- 
gineered by  speculative  holders;  unusually  large  Ameri- 
can purchases  of  Egyptian  cotton,  and  the  issue  of  the 
Queensland  loan  in  New  York,  may  have  helped  it,  but 
it  did  not  show  much  staying  power.  The  German  ex- 
change crossed  the  500  line  and  soared  over  it,  chiefly, 
it  was  said,  owing  to  political  influences  and  the  French 
and  Italian  went  with  it.  On  the  Stock  Exchange  the 
strength  of  investment  securities  was  slightly  damped 
by  the  expectation  of  new  creations,  by  Victoria,  New 
Zealand  and  other  borrowers.  Home  Rails  were  still  a 
poor  market  and  Foreign  Rails  likewise,  with  the  pass- 
ing of  the  interim  dividend  on  Antofagasta  Deferred  as 
another  wet  blanket.  Oil  and  Rubber  shares  went  dull, 
after  being  rather  firmer  and  in  industrials  textiles 
looked  better  but  steel  shares  were  weak. 

Mexican  Oil  Problems 

A correspondent  writes  : — “ Apropos  the  Mexican  oil 
situation  and  the  apprehension  engendered  by  persistent 
reports  of  the  near  exhaustion  of  Amatlan,  the  present 


chief  source  of  supply,  the  reminder  of  Senor  Capmany, 
Mexican  Secretary  of  Industry,  Commerce  and  Labour, 
that  ‘ at  the  side  of  an  old  well  no  longer  producing  a 
new  well  of  large  yield  is  very  apt  to  gush  ’ is  timely, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  being  a literally  true  state- 
ment, as  nearly  every  weekly  field  report  illustrates. 
With  respect  to  the  salt  water  menace  to  Amatlan  it  is 
curious  to  read  of  one  or  more  wells;  on  a given  lot  being 
abandoned  through  salt  water  trouble,  and  in  the.  same 
or  a following  report  to  have  recorded  the  bringing  in 
of  a big  1 gusher  ’ on  that  identical  lot.  It  is  a puzzling 
phenomenon  to  the  layman.  Naturally,  the  life  of  a 
gusher  is  usually  a short  one— the  largest  in  the  United 
States  not  extending  beyond  a few  months— but  such 
wells  in  Mexico  are,  as  a general  rule  longer-lived  than 
elsewhere  on  the  Western  Continent,  some  of  them 
having  lasted  several  years.  Comparisons  in  respect  of 
Mexican  gushersi  can  be  made  only  with  those  within 
the  oilfields  of  the  Republic  itself.  It  is  well  known 
that  as  producers  the  Mexican  wells  have  never  had 
their  counterpart.  They  are  not  pumped  as  in  the 
United  States.  When  permitted,  they  flow  to  the  last 
barrel  of  oil  beneath  the  surface,  owing  to  the  tre- 
mendous pressure  of  this  underlying  ‘ salt  water  which 
is  now  receiving  publicity  only  for  its  disservice.  The 
records  of  salt  water  in  the  Mexican  fields  are  not  all  on 
the  debit  side.  The  query  most  exercising  interested 
quarters  here  just  now  is,  ‘ What  will  be  the  effect  on 
the  Mexican  Eagle  Co.,  and  its  proximate  future?’  That 
an  effort  is  being  made  to  force  the  management  ‘ into 
print  ’ again  on  the  Mexican  oil  outlook,  insofar  as  it 
affects  the  company,  is  obvious.  W hether  it  will  suc- 
ceed is  another  matter.  There  are  no  present  indica- 
tions that  the  Mexican  Eagle  management  contemplate 
issuing  a statement  ahead  of  the  time  (December) 
scheduled  for  such  report,  which  can  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  since  their  last  public  utterance  of  a few 
months  back  there  has  been  no  untoward  development 
in  respect  of  the  company’s  properties  and  prospects  for 
which  provision  had  not  been  made.  It  is  probably  cor- 
rect to  say  that  there  is  on  the  management’s  part  no 
intention  to  allow  intermittent  official  announcements!  to 
develop  into  a habit.  In  common  with  the  other  com- 
panies operating  in  Amatlan,  the  Dutch-Shell  group 
have  had  their  salt  water  troubles,  but  they  are  lighter 
and  in  every  respect  more  tolerable  than  in  the  instance 
of  their  competitors.  There  is  much  talking  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  particular  field  the  Eagle  is  looking  to  to  re- 
place Amatlan  and  sustain  its  shipping  obligations,  but 
the  only  concrete  fact  is  that  its  territorial  concessions 
now  amount  to  between  500,000  and  3,000,000  acres — 
these  the  best  prospects  Mexico  has  to  show.  Another 
point  is  that  the  territory  of  highest  promise  south  (to 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  and  the  States  of  Tabasco 
and  Chiapas)  of  the  present  active  fields  in  the  State  of 
Vera  Cruz,  is  dominated  by  the  Eagle.  ” 

Queensland  in  New  York 

That  a British  Colony  should  be  borrowing  in  New 
York  is  not  quite  as  startling  an  event  as  it  seems  at 
first  sight.  After  all  the  United  Kingdom  itself  has 
done  a great  deal  of  borrowing  there  during  the  war  and 
Canadian  public  authorities  have  raised  the  wind  very 
freely  in  the  same  quarter.  The  case  of  Queensland 
was,  of  course,  exceptional,  because  Queensland,  owing 
to  it's,  policy  in  respect  of  pastoral  leases,  is  in  bad  odour 
in  London  and  has  refused  to  reconsider  that  policy 
which  is  regarded  as  confiscatory  by  those  who  regulate 
the  flow  of  capital  here.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  if  the 
borrower  had  consented  to  make  this  concession  the 
loan  would  have  been  taised  in  London.  Now  Mr. 
Theodore,  the  Queensland  Premier,  has  raised  what  he 
needs  in  America,  and  a touch  of  comedy  was  given  to 
the  proceedings  by  two  telegrams  which  appeared  in 
the  same  page  of  last  Saturday’s  Times,  one  of  which — 
a Reuter  message — reported  that  Mr.  Theodore  flatly 
denied  that  the  Queensland  Government  was  carrying 
on  financial  negotiations  anywhere  else  than  in  London, 
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and  the  other,  from  the  Times  New  York  correspondent 
recorded  that  $12,000,000  Queensland  20  year  7%  Gold 
Bonds  had  been  offered  there  on  October  7 at  99  to  yield 
7. 10  per  cent. 

A Speculation  in  Exchange 

Official  confirmation  of  the  issue  was  forthcoming-  in 
the  form  of  an  announcement  that  the  Agent-General 
for  Queensland  had  received  the  following  cablegram 
from  his  Government  : “ Government  have  arranged 

with  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  through  Com- 
monwealth Bank  for  Loan  of  $12,000,000  at  cost  to 
Government  of  4 per  cent,  underwriting  charges, 
brokerage,  advertising  etc.,  issue  price  99;  interest  7 
per  cent.  ; period  20  years.  Transaction  is  straight  out 
dollars  loan.  Loan  interest  and  sinking  fund  payment 
on  dollars  basis,  thus  ensuring  that  Queensland  will  get 
full  benefit  inevitable  improvement  rate  of  dollar  ex- 
change over  period  of  20  years.  As  rate  improves  cost  of 
remittance  interest  and  sinking  fund  payment  will  de- 
crease, and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  factor 
will  result  in  cost  of  loan  to  Queensland  over  the  whole 
period  of  20  years  working  out  at  under  6 per  cent. 
Sinking  fund  provisions  operate  for  whole  period  of 
loan.  We  intend  converting  dollars  into  sterling  which 
would  result  in  material  advantage  to  the  State. 
Government  is  gratified  at  the  manner  in  which  issue 
was  received  in  America.  ’ ’ When  a Government  bor- 
rows in  foreign  currency  it  runs  a risk  on  exchange,  as 
our  own  has  found  to  its  cost,  but  Mr.  Theodore  can 
certainly  claim  that  the  chances  are  in  favour  of  a profit 
from  the  transaction,  though  it  is  a little  rash  on  his 
part  in  these  times  to  talk  about  anything  in  the  world 
of  exchange  being  “ inevitable.”  He  has  done  a smart 
stroke  of  business,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  for  the 
moment,  though  whether  it  will  pay  Queensland  in  the 
long  run  is  a much  bigger  question  than  the  chance  of 
an  exchange  profit  on  this  particular  operation.  It 
may  also  be  questioned  whether  New  York  was  well 
advised  in  lending  to  a borrower  which  has  been  acting 
in  a manner  which  has  made  those  who  have  placed 
capital  within  its  borders,  for  legitimate  purposes  of 
productive  development,  sorry  that  they  did1  so-.  With 
capital  threatened  all  over  the  world  by  confiscatory 
legislation  it  is  clear  that  those  who  handle  it  are  doing 
themselves  an  ill-service  when  they  encourage  those 
who  maltreat  it,  by  lending  them  money.  Capital  can 
only  protect  itself  by  refusing,  to  those  who  do  not  give 
it  a fair  deal,  further  supplies  in  future,  and  if  the 
capitalists  of  one  centre  will  not  support  those  of 
another  in  applying  this  only  weapon  that  capital  has 
for  securing  fair  treatment,  financial  rectitude  stands  a 
poor  chance.  The  Labour  leaders  in  New  South  Wales 
were  quick  to-  point  the  appropriate  moral  and  passed 
resolutions  calling  on  their  own  Government  to  resist 
pressure  from  London  and  persist  in  its  policy  with 
regard  to  pastoral  leases. 

New  York's  Lending  Activities 

For  these  reasons  we  cannot  very  heartily  congratu- 
late New  York  on  the  circumstances  of  this  first  appear- 
ance as  a lender  to'  our  Australian  kinsmen,  involving  as 
they  do  a loan  to  a borrower  who  is  justly  discredited 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  had  formerly  supplied  his  needs. 
On  other  accounts,  however,  the  greater  activity  of 
New  York  as  a centre  for  the  provision  of  capital  for 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  all  to  the  good.  Since 
the  American  Government  has,  like  our  own  and  most 
other  Governments,  marked  its  practical  approval  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Brussels  Conference  in  favour  of 
the  freest  possible  interchange  of  commodities  between 
nations,  by  raising  its  tariff  and  so  making  that  inter- 
change more  difficult,  the  United  States  now  stand  in 
the  absurd  position  of  a creditor  of  all  the  world  who 
refuses  to  take  from  its  debtors  the  goods  which  are  the 
most  important  form  of  payment  that  these  debtors  can 
use  for  the  payment  of  what  they  owe.  As  long  as  they  I 
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maintain  this  attitude  the  rest  of  the  world  can  only 
pump  gold  into  them  to  the  increasing  embarrassment 
of  the  authorites  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  and  also 
pour  into  America  as  many  promises  to  pay  as  her 
investors  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  absorb.  On  the  day 
when  the  Queensland  loan  was  offered  the  New  York 
market  also  took  12,000,000  dollars  City  of  Rio  de 
Janiero  25  year  8%  bonds  and  that  a large  Chilian  loan 
is  also  talked  of  for  the  purpose  of  electrifying  railways 
in  Chile. 

A Successful  Life  Office 

In  these  days  of  depreciated  investments,  high  rates 
of  taxation,  and  disappearing  surpluses  a life  office 
which  can  maintain  its  pre-war  rates  of  bonus,  without 
relaxing  the  severity  of  its  valuation  standards,  is  some- 
thing unusual.  Yet  the  Clerical  Medical  and  General 
Life  Assurance  Society  has  done  both  these  things  and 
published  a report  which  partly  explains  the  miracle. 
The  higher  rates  of  interest  now  earned  have  more  than 
counterbalanced  the  income  tax,  and  a low  mortality- — 
so  low  that  the  death  claims  for  the  past  five  years, 
including  war  casualties,  have  been  no  more  than  65 
per  cent,  of  those  expected — has  powerfully  helped  to 
conserve  the  funds.  Perhaps  the  most  important  in- 
fluence upon  the  future  is  the  change  over  which  the 
directors  have  made  from  long-dated  investments  to 
short-dated  bonds  recoverable  at  par  or  at  a premium. 
Once  the  losses  on  sales  of  securities  had  been  written 
off  the  bogey  of  depreciation  was  laid  and  a comfort- 
able margin  for  future  profits  set  up  in  the  difference 
between  the  purchase  price  and  the  redemption  value  of 
the  new  bonds.  The  Clerical  Medical  and  General  has 
now  a “hidden”  margin  of  £212,000  of  which  three- 
quarters  will,  by  redemption,  fall  into  the  divisable 
profits  of  the  next  ten  years.  The  total  profit  of  the 
five  years  to  June  30  was  £756,244,  and  the  bonuses  to 
policy  holders  of  1911  and  1916  are  maintained  as 
though  there  had  been  no  war. 

America  and  its  Gold 

According  to-  a statement  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  September  24  a loan  of  500  million  dollars  gold  to 
England  is  being  mooted  by  international  bankers  in 
New  York  with  the  object  of  promoting  credit  facilities 
throughout  the  world  and  chiefly  in  Continental 
Europe.  “It  is  known  here  that  German  interests 
have  made  strong  representations  to  London  that  they 
can  meet  forthcoming  reparation  payments  only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty.  Financial  advisers  in  London 
have  acknowledged  the  untowardness  of  the  difficulty 
but  at  the  same  time  have  advised  that  strong  efforts 
be  made  to  meet  the  payment  and  that  they  would  see 
the  matter  through.  American  gold  will  undoubtedly 
be  sought  to  a very  large  amount  by  these  London 
bankers,”  and  so  on.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  also 
tells  us  that  because  of  the  expected  benefits  to  be 
derived  the  proposed  rate  of  interest  is  put  at  or  3 
per  cent.,  that  the  gold  will  not  necessarily  be  sent  to 
this  side  though  it  may  perhaps  be  shipped  to  Montreal, 
and  that  while  England  herself  is  not  in  need  of  assist- 
ance, it  is  believed  to  be  practicable,  owing  to  the  reluct- 
ance of  American  bankers  to  take  risks  in  Europe  to 
“entrust  extensive  credit  ventures  to  English  experi- 
ence and  understanding  of  European  conditions.” 

Do  We  Want  the  Gold? 

All  this  is  very  pleasant  and  flattering  and  the  pro- 
posed arrangement  seems  likely  to‘  benefit  everybody. 
America  will  get  2\  to  3 per  cent,  on  500  million  dollars 
worth  of  gold  that  is  at  present  eating  its  head  off,  we 
shall  make  an  honest  broker’s  turn  by  taking  the 
necessary  risk  and  lending  the  money  to-  Germany,  Ger- 
many will  use  the  money  for  paying  reparations,  we 
and  the  Allies  who  get  the  reparation  money  will  use  it 
for  paying  our  debts  to  America  and  the  process  can  be 
repeated  until  the  whole  of  the  German  indemnity  13 
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paid  and  the  whole  of  our  debt  and  those  of  our  Allies 
to  America  have  been  liquidated.  And  yet  somehow 
the  scheme  is  not  quite  so  good  as  it  looks  at  first  sight, 
for  at  the  end  of  it  we  shall  find  ourselves  more  than 
ever  in  America’s  debt  though  at  a lower  rate  of  interest, 
with  an  asset  against  the  debt  in  the  shape  of  a great 
loan  to  Germany,  and  in  the  meantime  America 
will  not  have  succeeded  in  parting  with  its.  gold.  In 
fact,  in  view  of  the  present  temper  of  the  monetary 
authorities  here,  it  is  obviously  most  undesirable  that 
any  of  the  gold  should  be  sent  to  Canada 
and  so  become  available  as  part  of  the  Bank 
of  England’s  stock  of  gold.  What  we  have  been  suffer- 
ing from  in  this  country  is  not  lack  of  gold  but  over- 
creation of  paper  currency  and  credit.  If  100  millions 
sterling  were  added  to  the  Bank  of  England  s gold  stock 
or  even  to  the  cash  holdings  of  the  other  banks  and  the 
rest  of  our  credit  machinery  began  to  busy  itself  in 
creating  the  vast  fabric  of  new  credit  which  it  would 
consider  itself  entitled  to  build  on  this  foundation,  the 
steps  that  the  Treasury  and  the  Bank  of  England  might 
think  it  necessary  to  take  in  order  to  prevent  naughty 
people  from  speculating  might  be  really  rather  terrify- 
ing. 

United  Steel  Companies 

In  view  of  the  uncertainties  and  difficulties  that  now 
surround  the  Industrial  position  exceptional  interest 
was  roused  by  the  speech  of  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
pany explaining  to  the  shareholders  the  reasons  for 
the  absence  of  a final  dividend  for  the  year  ended  on 
June  30  last.  The  explanation  was  very  much  what 
was  expected  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  recent 

events  in  industry  and  finance.  The  chairman  re- 
minded the  meeting  that  the  combination  which  forms 
the  shareholders’  property  was  brought  into  being  in 
order  to  secure  in  its  own  hands  the  raw  materials 
required  in  the  business.  For  two  years  it  was  fully 
justified  on  the  ground  of  profits,  these  apparently 
having  been  earned  between  the  middle  of  1918  to 
the  middle  of  1920,  that  period  of  exceptional  pros- 
perity, while  during  the  first  half  of  the  current 

financial  year  (up  to  December  31  last),  “ very  sub- 

stantial profits  were  made.”  During  the  second  half, 
December  to  June,  11  we  were  up  against  the  greatest 
slump  in  heavy  industries  that  has  ever  taken  place — 
and  on  top  of  that  a coal  strike.  This  and  the  cessa- 
tion of  purchasing  in  every  direction  closed  down  our 
works  completely  for  many  weeks.  It  followed  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  in  such  circumstances  it  was 
impossible  to  make  money  during  the  second  half  of 
the  year.” 

The  Explanation  and  the  Outlook 

At  the  same  time  revenue  suffered  from  having  to 
bear  heavy  charges  on  capital  expenditure,  which  has 
been  and  is  still  being  incurred,  which  has  not  yet 
borne  fruit.  Moreover,  very  large  stocks  of  raw 
material  “ which  we,  in  common  with  almost  every 
other  manufacturing  industry  have  been  obliged  to 
accumulate  in  view  of  a probable  lengthy  period  of 
good  trade,  which  in  the  early  part  of  1920  appeared 
to  be  certain,”  have  had  to  be  written  down  in  the 
accounts  of  the  various  concerns  owned  by  the  com- 
bination. These  stocks  were  bought  in  the  early  part 
of  1920  “ when  supplies  were  at  famine  point,  and  at 
the  prices  then  ruling,”  and  the  collapse  in  trade  found 
the  company  with  very  heavy  stocks  in  hand  and  heavy 
commitments.  In  other  words  the  company,  like 
many  others,  expected  the  after-war  activity  to  last 
and  backed  its  view  heavily.  Now  it  has  E.P.D.  to 
fall  back  on,  thanks  to  the  Government’s  short- 
sighted retention  of  a war  tax  in  time  of  peace,  but 
even  so  has  had  to  face  a very  heavy  loss.  It  is  the 
almost  general  experience.  The  chairman  stated  that 
all  the  stocks  are  now  written  down  and  commitments 
brought  to  a point  which  relieves  the  Board  from  all 
anxiety.  As  to  the  future  the  restarting  of  the  works 


is  broadening  gradually,  and  there  is  good  ground 
for  the  opinion  that  improvement  will  steadily  con- 
tinue, “ but  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  thinking  man 
that  in  the  present  circumstances  of  trade  it  cannot  be 
rapid.”  Cost  of  production  is  still  very  much  above 
that  of  foreign  competition,  and  until  this  is  remedied 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  works  in  this  country 
can  be  brought  to  anything  like  full  operation ; and 
“ the  strike  of  buyers  still  continues.”  It  is  a frank 
but  not  very  cheering  statement. 


NEW  ISSUES 

Subscriptions  were  invited  at  95^  for  ^3,000,000 
New  South  Wales  6 per  cent.  Inscribed  Stock,  1930- 
1940,  repayable  at  par  on  November  1,  1940,  the  bor- 
rower having  the  option  to  redeem  the  stock  in  whole 
or  in  part,  at  par,  on  or  after  November  1,  1930,  on 
three  months’  notice.  New  South  Wales  Government 
Debentures  and  Inscribed  Stock  issued  and  payable  in 
London,  and  the  interest  thereon,  the  property  of  per- 
sons not  domiciled  in  New  South  Wales,  are  not,  and 
will  not  be,  subject  to  any  taxes,  duties  or  levies  in 
that  State.  The  stock  will  be  inscribed  at  the  London 
County  Westminster  and  Parr’s  Bank  Limited,  and  will 
be  transferable  free  of  stamp  duty.  The  first  six 
months’  interest  will  be  paid  on  the  1st  May,  1922. 
The  prospectus  is  of  the  old-fashioned  uncommunica- 
tive kind,  saying  nothing  about  the  revenue,  expendi- 
ture or  financial  position  of  the  borrower,  and  merely 
observing  that  the  money  is  wanted  “ for  Public 
Works  and  Services  and  other  purposes.”  How  much 
is  for  public  works,  whether  they  are  likely  to  produce 
revenue,  how  much  is  for  “ other  purposes  on  all 
these  points  the  lenders  are  left  to  make  their  own 
guesses.  The  stock  is  a “ trustee  ” investment,  and 
there’s  an  end  of  it.  The  investing  public,  however, 
seems  to  like  this  system,  and  the  list  was  very  quickly 
closed. 


The  Rosario  Drainage  Company,  Limited,  offered  at 
90  an  issue  of  ^200,000  (part  of  ^250,000)  Seven  per 
Cent.  Prior  Lien  Debenture  Stock,  to  be  redeemed  by 
means  of  a cumulative  sinking  fund  of  per  cent,  per 
annum  of  the  total  authorised  issue  (beginning  with 
year  1922)  either  by  purchase  in  the  market  or  other- 
wise at  a price  not  exceeding  105  per  cent,  or  by  annual 
drawings  at  105  per  cent,  (plus  accrued  interest)  the 
balance  remaining  unredeemed  on  the  1st  July,  1941, 
to  be  redeemed  on  that  date  at  105  per  cent.  The 
Company  may  redeem  the  Prior  Lien  Debenture  Stock 
at  105  per  cent,  at  any  time  on  six  months’  notiec  and 
in  the  event  of  liquidation,  the  Stock  will  be  repayable 
at  105  per  cent.  The  company’s  gross  net  revenue  is 
set  out  clearly  for  nine  years  and  shows  very  satisfac- 
tory progress  and  ample  cover  for  the  service  of  the 
issue;  but  no  balance  sheet  or  statement  of  liabilities 
is  given,  and  the  Prior  Lien  Debenture  stock  is 
described  as  having  a “ first  floating  charge  ” on  the 
Company’s  property.  Presumably  a specific  first 
charge  is  impossible  in  the  case  of  a drainage  system. 


The  National  Benefit  Assurance  Company,  Limited, 
announces  an  issue  of  125,000  9 per  cent.  First  Cumula- 
tive Preference  Shares  of  £1  each  at  par.  The  Com- 
pany was  established  in  the  year  1890,  and  now  trans- 
acts all  classes  of  insurance,  including  life,  fire,  marine, 
employers’  liability,  accident,  motor,  and  also  property 
investment ; the  figures  given  show  rapid  expansion  in 
premium  income  and  in  total  assets.  The  proceeds  of 
this  issue  are  required  to  provide  deposits  with  the 
Governments  of  certain  Colonies  and  foreign  countries 
in  which  the  Company  carries  on  and  proposes  to  carry 
on  business  and  to  finance  the  Company’s  expansion  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  prospectus  gives  no  balance 
sheet  and  does  not  show  clearly  how  the  net  income 
is  arrived  at. 
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PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED 

Imperial  Commerce,  for  October,  with  articles  on  ex- 
pensive coal  production,  exports,  reparations, 
currency,  etc.,  and  one  on  Labour’s  New  Council, 
by  Mr.  Clynes. 

Particulars  aind  Statistics  Concerning  Foreign  Securi- 
ties. Issued  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Kitchin  & Co. 

Gives  particulars  of  men,  population,  debt,  finan- 
cial, trade,  etc.,  of  foreign  countries,  and  munici- 
palities whose  securities  are  quoted  in  London. 

Purse  and  Politics,  by  Robert  Sencourt.  George 
Allen  & Unwin. 

Take  It  In  Time,  by  the  author  of  ‘ How  to  Make  a 
Fortune.’  Mills  & Boon.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Progressive  Co-partnership,  by  Ernest  Walls.  12s.  6d. 
net. 


REVIEWS 

Other  People’s  Money.  By  “ A Trustee.”  Mills  & 
Boon.  2s.  6d.  net. 

THIS  little  book  consists  of  a series  of  articles,  on 
the  duties  and  difficulties  that  have  to  be  faced  by 
trustees,  published  not  long  ago'  in  the  Economist.  It 
is  written  in  a clear  and  polished  style  most  rare  in 
books  on  financial  subjects,  and  lightened  with  a 
pleasant  humour  which  relieves  the  dryness  of  the  sub- 
ject with  an  occasional  touch  of  good-natured  malice. 
In  his  introductory  chapter  the  author  observes  that 
“ the  qualities  which  make  men  most  willing  to  accept, 
or  least  capable  of  refusing,  the  honorary  offices  of 
executor  and  trustee  . . . are  not  those  which  best  fit 
them:  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties.”  And  he  points 
out  that  the  reason  why  we  saddle  ourselves  with  these 
onerous  and  tiresome  responsibilities  is  because  “ in 
the  beginning  vanity,  good  nature  and  inexperience 
conspire  to  undo1  us  and  by  the  time  the  first  is  satisfied, 
the  second  exhausted  and  the  third  schooled,  we  are 
tightly  harnessed  up  to  our  load  and  being  driven  by 
masters  (and  mistresses  bless  them  !)  who  are  as  im- 
patient of  our  jaded  paces  as  we  are  of  their  impor- 
tunities and  follies.”  The  writer  is  extremely  well 
qualified  by  experience  and  knowledge  to  tell  trustees 
what  they  have  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  what  they  ought 
not  to  do  and  how  to'  avoid  it,  and  the  book  should  be 
a godsend  to  many  amateurs  who'  find  themselves  en- 
tangled in  a maze  of  problems  which  they  are  wholly 
unfit  to  unravel  by  their  own  unaided  exertions.  There 
is  also  a chapter  on  “ Making,  Retaining  and  Realis- 
ing Investments  ” which  is  of  interest,  not  only  to 
trustees,  but  to  all  investors.  “ Everyone,”  says  the 
writer,  “ who  undertakes  to'  deal  with  other  people’s 
money  ought  himself  to  have  a firm,  grasp  of  the  simple 
fundamental  principles  underlying  investment.  . . . 
When  a trustee  is  investing  on  behalf  of  others  an 
ounce  of  sound  theory  is  worth  to  him  more  than  a ton 
of  City  tips.”  These  doctrines  evidently  apply  to  some 
extent  to  those  who  have  to'  invest  money  for  them- 
selves. Let  us  consider  the  maxims  which  the  writer 
puts  forward  for  the  guidance  of  trustees.  No.  1 is 
‘ Safety  First  ” — certainly  sound  for  trustees  but  not 
always  so  for  ordinary  investors.  When  once  a man 
has  acquired  from  his  investments  a sufficient  income 
for  his  needs  in  his  station  of  life  and  for  those  who 
come  after  him,  he  is  not  only  entitled  but  almost  bound 
to  promote  industry  and  development  by  taking  fair 
risks  in  subscribing  to  or  purchasing  securities  with 
problematical  prospects,  which  offer  a high  reward  if 
the  venture  succeeds  and  involve  loss  if  it  fails.  If  all 
investors  thought  of  safety  only,  and  laid  too  much 
stress  on  safety  first,  economic  progress  would  be 
checked  if  not  killed.  The  2nd  maxim  is  the  well-worn 
saw  which  says  that  “ the  better  the  security  the  lower 
the  yield.”  It  assumes  that  the  verdict  of  the  market  for 
the  moment  on  the  price  of  a security  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect and  is  arrived  at  through  perfect  knowledge  of  all 
the  possibilities  and  conditions  which  make  up  the  real 
basis  of  the  true  value  of  a promise  to  pay.  As  a 


rough  guide  to  trustees  it  is  almost  certainly  more  often 
right  than  wrong,  though  even  in  the  case  of  trustee 
securities  convention  and  habit  probably  have  a good 
deal  more  to  do  with  the  prices  of  securities  than  is 
generally  recognised.  The  writer  observes  in  the  next 
maxim,  “ Everything  that  the  market  knows  for  or 
against  a particular  investment  is  discounted  in  the 
price.”  This  may  be  true,  but  the  market  does  not 
always  knows  everything  and  is  capable  ol  drawing 
incorrect  inferences  from  what  it  does  know,  and  when 
he  proceeds  to  his  next  maxim  that  “ to  back  one’s  own 
judgment  against  that  of  the  market  is  to  speculate,” 
he  appears  to  include  in  his  definition  of  the  word 
“ speculate,”  any  attempt  to  earn  a benefit  by  paying 
a low  price  for  a security  at  which  the  seller  offers  it  be- 
cause he  has  not  realised  its  true  value.  It  may  be 
true  that  any  such  attempt  is  outside  the  scope  of  a 
trustee’s  business,  but  when  these  maxims  are  included 
among  “ the  simple  fundamental  principles  underlying 
investments  ” the  author  appears  to  be  setting  them 
up  as  rules  which  should  guide  all  investors.  It  may 
also  be  observed  that  any  attempt  to  supply  general 
principles  for  investment  carries  with  it  serious  danger 
that  ignorant  people,  who  are  only  half  able  to  com- 
prehend them  may  misapply  them  with  disastrous  re- 
sults for  themselves  and  others.  The  large  number  of 
uninstructed  trustees  who  handle  comparatively  small 
trusts,  often  under  deeds  which  give  them  dangerous 
latitude  for  investment,  are  best  advised  to  give  as 
little  attention  as  possible  to  the  matter  themselves  but 
to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a well  qualified  professional 
adviser.  We  miss  from  this  otherwise  comprehensive 
work  a discussion  of  the  question  of  the  basis  on  which 
our  Trustee  Acts  have  been  drawn  up  and  how  far  it 
requires  revision  in  the  light  of  the  comparative  im- 
provement in  the  security  that  can  be  obtained  outside 
the  British  Empire,  and  the  diminution  in  the  security 
of  some  of  the  investments  which  are  within  the  scope 
of  the  Act,  owing,  for  example,  to'  political  happenings 
in  certain  of  our  Dominions,  the  weakened  financial 
position  of  some  of  our  municipalities,  and  the  doubts 
attaching  to  the  future  net  revenue  of  some  of  our 
Home  Railway  Companies.  A still  more  serious  omis- 
sion is  the  unscholarly  absence  of  an  index. 


Unemployment , 7 he  Cause  and  a Remedy . B\ 

Arthur  Kitson.  Cecil  Palmer,  5s.  net. 

MR.  ARTHUR  KITSON  is  one  of  those  hearty 
enthusiasts  whom  we  are  bound  to  respect.  A 
hardworking  manufacturer,  he  has  long  been  con- 
vinced that  our  monetary  system  was  bad  and  a 
hindrance  to  trade  and  production,  because  it  re- 
stricted the  supply  of  currency  and  credit  and  conse- 
quently, in  his  view,  restricted  the  amount  of  business 
that  could  be  done.  This  doctrine  he  has  preached 
for  years,  with  untiring  zeal  and  at  considerable  ex- 
pense to  himself,  and  he  is  now  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced of  its  truth  because  he  thinks  that  currency 
expansion  has  made  Germany  ‘ the  most  prosperous 
industrial  nation  in  Europe,”  while  we  are  now 
“ reaping  the  fruits  of  the  policy  advised  by  the  Cun- 
liffe  Currency  Committee,  by  Professor  Pigou,  by  Mr. 
Basil  Blackett  of  the  Treasury  Department,  by  the 
Governors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  by  the  City  Editors 
of  the  Times,  the  Daily  Mail,  and  the  Morning  Post, 
and  all  the  other  advocates  of  dear  money.  ” Last  Feb- 
ruary he  met  some  people  at  dinner  and  aired  his  views 
at  length.  Challenged  by  his  opponents  to  furnish  a 
remedy  for  unemployment  he  wrote  articles  that 
appeared  in  the  Times  Trade  Supplement  and  are  now 
republished  in  this  book  with  the  criticism  of  the  Times 
City  Editor.  The  gentlemen  who  challenged  him  have 
acknowledged  that  the  terms  of  their  challenge  have 
been  fully  satisfied.  As  far  as  we  can  follow  his  argu- 
ment, which  is  vigorous  rather  than  lucid,  Mr.  Kitson 
has  not  furnished  a remedy  of  his  own,  but  has  adopted 
one  put  forward  by  Major  Douglas  in  a book  called 
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1 Credit  Power  and  Democracy  ’ and  elsewhere.  Mr. 
Kitson  tells  us  that  Major  Douglas  “found,  by  a.  system 
of  costings,  that  the  purchasing  power  distributed  to 
the  public  by  the  industrial  system  in  all  countries  could 
not  possibly  enable  them  to  purchase  more  than  a small 
proportion  of  the  goods  made,  even  if  these  were  offered 
at  the  minimum  price  of  bare  costs.”  There  , would 

seem  to  be  something  wrong  about  the  Major’s  dis- 
covery, since  industry  has  somehow  or  other  sold  most 
of  its  goods  all  down  the  ages  at  prices  very  much  above 
bare  costs,  so  that  at  least  the  necessary  purchasing 
power  has  been  forthcoming.  On  this  shaky  founda- 
tion Major  Douglas  builds  an  astonishing  system  by 
which  each  industry  is  to  sell  its  product  at  a price  to 
be  fixed  by  statute  and  “ to  be  regulated  at  a percentage 
of  the  ascertained  cost,”  and  the  Government  is  then  to 
reimburse  to  the  producers  the  difference  between  their 
total  cost  incurred  and  their  total  price  received  by 
means  of  Treasury  notes,  “such  notes  being  debited,  as 
now,  to  the  National  Credit  account.”  The  price  of 
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any  commodity  is  to  “ bear  the  same  ratio  to  cost  as  the 
total  national  consumption  of  all  descriptions  of  com- 
modities does  to  the  total  national  production  of  credit.” 
Small  wonder  that  Mr.  Kitson ’s  challengers  expressed 
themselves  as  satisfied  when  faced  by  this,  to  us,  wholly 
incomprehensible  scheme.  They  would  have  been  glut- 
tons indeed  if  they  had  asked  for  more.  We  cannot 
criticize  it  because  we  cannot  understand  it ; but  it  seems 
to  imply  State-regulated  prices  below  cost  of  production, 
with  a continued  flow  of  new  Treasury  notes.  Those 
who  really  believe  that  the  printing  press  is  the  true 
remedy  for  all  economic  evils  may  agree  with  Mr.  Kit- 
son and  Major  Douglas,  especially  when  they  hear  that 
one  of  the  latter’s  aspirations  is  that  every  citizen  might 
receive  an  income  from  the  State  instead  of  being  taxed. 
It  is  indeed  a beautiful  vision  and  we  can  only  pray  that 
it  may  come  true,  while  at  the  same  time  irresistibly  feel- 
ing that  if  the  Douglas  scheme  is  the  only  solution  for 
unemployment,  unemployment  is  here  until  further 
notice. 


GOVERNMENT  DEBT  (in  thousands) 

Oct.  8,  ’21 

Total  deadweight  7,740,555 

Owed  abroad  1,138,037 

Treasury  Bills  1,161,520 

Bank  of  England  Advances...  37,250 

Departmental  do.  157,283 

Note.— -The  highest  point  of  the  deadweight  debt  was  reached 
at  Dec.  31,  1919,  when  it  touched  8,033  millions.  On  March  31 
last  it  was  stated  in  the  Budget  speech  to  be  7,573  millions.  _ Of 
the  increase  shown  since  then  102  millions  represent  a nominal 
addition,  due  to  a conversion  scheme. 

GOVERNMENT  ACCOUNTS  (in  thousands) 

Oct.  8,  ’21.  Sept.  30,  ’21 


FIGURES  AND  PRICES 

MONEY  RATES 

Oct.  9,  ’20. 

7,761,000 
1,197,138 
1,078,401 
60,000 
151,364 


Total  Revenue  from  Apr.  1 
,,  Expenditure  ,, 


Surplus  or  Deficit  

Customs  and  Excise  

Income  and  Super  Tax  

Stamps  

Excess  Profits  Duties  

Post  Office  

Miscellaneous — Special 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND  RETURNS  (in  thousands) 
Oct.  12  ’21.  Oct.  5,  ’21. 


474,783 

540,338 

—65,555 
161,637 
147,297 
7,536 
28,644 
24,000 
..  52,417 


456,163 

497,993 

—41,830 

156,744 

140,057 

7,386 

27,064 

23,250 

52,217 


Public  Deposits 
Other  ,, 


Total  

Government  Securities 
Other  ,, 


15,016  19,266 
134,790  127,772 

149,806  147,038 
64,851  58,541 
80,372  84,949 


Oct.  9,  20. 
646,001 
578,131 

+ 67,870 
162,721 
131,751 
13,636 
115,137 
24,000 
155,040 


Oct.  13,  ’20. 
18,201 
123,971 


Total  

Circulation  

Less  notes  in  Currency  Res. 

Coin  and  Bullion  

Reserve  

Proportion  


145,223  143,590 
124,613  125,667 
105,163  106,217 
128,422  128,413 
22,258  21,891 
14.8  % 14.4% 


142,172 

63,708 

81,676 

145,384 

127,123 

108,373 

123,154 

14,481 

10|% 


CURRENCY  NOTES  (in  thousands) 

Oct.  12,  1921.  Oct.  5,  1921.  Oct.  13,  1920. 


356,477 

3,171 

28,500 

18,750 

306,056 


Totall  outstanding  313,593  311,472 

Callled  in  but  not  cancelled  1,866  1,875 

Gold  backing  28,500  28,500 

B.  of  E.  note  „ 19,450  19,450 

Total  fiduciary  issue  263,777  261,647 

Note. — The  maximum  fiduciary  issue  for  1921  has  been  offi 
ciallly  “ fixed  ” at  %/317,555,200. 

BANKERS  CLEARING  RETURNS  (in  thousands) 

Week  ending  Oct.  12,  ’21.  Oct.  5,  21. 

Town  520,889  695,964 

Metropolitan  31,246  33,334 

Country  60,997  61,105 

Total  613,132  790,403 

Total  to  date  27,361,998  26,748,866 


Oct.  13, ’20. 
593,827 
39,839 
77,017 

10,683 

30,978,094 


IONDON  CLEARING  BANK  FIGURES  (in  thousands) 

Sept.,  1921.  Aug.,  1921. 
Coin,  notes,  balances  with  Bank  of 

England,  etc • 254,378  254,379 

Denosits  1,806,910  1,814,710 

Acceptances FA. 49,986  47,738 

Discounts  383,280  397,567 

Investments  315,476  322,032 

Advances  . 816,724  804,371 


Market  Rate  (6  months) 

Short  Loans  

Federal  Reserve,  N.Y.  . 

FOR 

NORTH  AMERICAN 


New  York  

Ditto,  one  month  forward 

Montreal  

Mexico  

SOUTH  AMERICAN 

B.  Aires  

Rio  de  Janero  

Valparaiso  

Montevideo  

Lima  

EUROPEAN 
Paris 

Ditto,  one  month  forwar 
Berlin 
Brussels 
Amsterdam 
Switzerland 
Stockholm 
Christiania 
Copenhagen 
Helsingfors 
Italy 
Madrid 
Greece 
Lisbon 
Vienna 
Prague 
Bucharest 
Belgrade 
Sofia 
Warsaw 
Constantinople 

EASTERN 
Alexandria 
Bombay 
Calcutta 
Hongkong 
Shanghai 
Singapore 
Yokohama 

OVERSEAS  TRADE  (in  thousands) 


Oct  13, 

Oct  6, 

Oct.  13, 

1921 

1921 

1920. 

..  54 

54 

7 

..  4| 

4| 

°8 

4.3 

<±8 

4! 

64 

..  4 

4 

54 

..  5 

5 

7 

EXCHANGES 

Oct.  13. 

Oct.  6. 

Oct.  13. 

1921. 

1921. 

1920. 

..  3.84 

3.77! 

3.494 

3.84| 

— 

4.20 

4.164 

3.85 

...  2/9 

33d 



...  45| 

48jd. 

57!d. 

...  8-fe 

8-fed. 

— 

...  32.30 

33.00 

10!d. 

...  424 

43|d. 

57  |d. 

...64%prem 

5°/n  prem. 

— 

...  54.00 

52.15 

53.09 

...  54.00 

— 

— 

...  550 

457 

232 

...  54.10 

53.15 

50.324 

...  11.46 

11.664 

11.284 

...  20.90 

21.354 

21.92 

...  16.64 

16.63 

17.77 

...  31.75 

31.30 

25.354 

...  20.25 

20.19 

24.974 

...  250 

2524 

129 

...  103 

93# 

88.124 

...  28.80 

28.774 

24.214 

...  934 

89 

36.10 

...  6 

6|d. 

10|d. 

...  7,500 

6.600 

910 

...  355 

3524 

270 

...  510 

432 

194 

...  230 

220 

— 

. 525 

555 

— 

15.000 

18.000 

970 

. 665 

690 

— 

f 


974 

1/54 

2.11 

4.1 

2/3f 

2/6# 


974 

17fd. 

17|d. 

36d. 

48fd. 

27|4 

30++. 


id. 


974 
204c 

20gd. 

474d. 

64|d. 

27  27/32d. 
34+fd. 


■nine  months- 


Imports  

Exports  

Re-exports  

Balance  of  Imports  

Export  cotton  goods,  value 

Export  wooden  ,,  value 

Export  coal  value 

Ditto  quantity  tons 

Export  machinery  value 


Tonnage  entered 
,,  cleared 


1921. 

1920. 

% 

827,678 

1,501,412 

— 

44 

518.661 

1,007,278 

— 

48 

77,639 

180,458 

— 

26 

231,338 

313,676 

— 

56 

113,073 

271,679 

— 

58 

42,950 

105,644 

--- 

59 

27,856 

78,492 

— 

64 

13,351 

19,851 

— 

32 

57,601 

42,245 

26 

27,495 

27,022 

+ 

1 

24,389 

27,630 

— 
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UNEMPLOYMENT. 


1921  1921  1920 

Sept.  30  Sept.  23  Nov.  20 

Men  1,076,700  1,101,949  378,284 

Women  230,100  243,706  103,420 

Juveniles  96,900  98,704  42,704 


Total  1,403,700  1,444,359  524,408 

Short  Time  322,815  344,815  — 


Note. — In  addition  to  those  on  the  “ live  ” register  of  the 
Labour  Exchange,  368,583  persons  who  are  wholly  unemployed 
have  exhausted  their  Unemployment  Insurance  and  have  not 
maintained  their  registrations  for  employment.  On  September  30 
the  number  of  such  persons  whose  benefit  was  exhausted  and 
who  had  maintained  their  registrations  was  170,209,  the  number 


of  short-time  workers  in 

the  same  category 

being  41,428. 

COAL  OUTPUT. 

Oct.  1, 

Sept. 24, 

Sept.  25, 

1921 

1921 

1920 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

4,114,200 

4,273,900 

4,834,000 

IRON  AND  STEEL  OUTPUT. 

' 

1921 

1921 

1920 

Aug. 

July. 

Aug. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

Pig  Iron  

94,200 

10,200 

752,400 

Do.,  eight  months  .... 

1,670,800 

— 

5,648,000 

1921 

1921 

1920 

Aug. 

Tuly. 

Aug. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

Steel  Ingots  and  Castings  

434,100 

117,200 

709,200 

Do.,  nine  months  

1,966,300 

— 

6,376,100 

RETAIL. 

Food,  All  Items  

— 

225 

258* 

* July, 

1920. 

COMMODITY  PRICES 

(according  to  the  Economist). 

Wholesale — 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

July 

1921 

1921 

1920 

1914 

Cereals  and  Wheat 

1.119J 

1,184 

1,504 

579 

Other  Food  Products 

(Tea,  Sugar,  etc.)  ... 

688 

7164 

928 

352 

Textiles  

1,258 

998 

2,3624 

6164 

Minerals  

871 

9204 

1,311 

4644 

Miscellaneous  (Rubber, 

Timber,  etc.)  

9874 

1,000 

1,5394 

553 

Total  

4,924 

4,819 

7,645 

2,565 

Retail  (according  to  the 

Board 

of  Trade). 

Food  only  

225 

270 

100 

SECURITY  PRICES. 


BRIT  & COLONIAL  GOVT.  Oct.  13.  Oct.  6.  Oct.  13. 


1921. 

1921. 

1920 

Consols 

...  49 

48f 

454 

War  Loan 

34%  

...  88| 

88  * 

814 

Do. 

44%  

...  82 

81f 

78 

Do. 

5%  

...  89| 

894 

844 

Do. 

4%  

...  964 

96 

944 

Funding 

4%  

...  724 

71|xd 

674 

Victory 

4%  

...  774 

72| 

734 

Local  Loans 

3%  

...  53 

52| 

50 

Conversion 

3i%  

...  62 1 

624 

— 

Irish  Land 

2|%  

...  49 

484 

46 

Bank  of  England  

...  184 

182jXD 

167* 

India 

34%  

...  57 1 

57|xd 

454 

Liverpool 

6%  

...  1014 

1014 

99 

Birmingham 

6%  

...  1024 

103 

98 

FOREIGN  STOCKS. 

Argentine 

5%  

...  94 

94 

90 

Belgian 

3%  

...  624 

62 

55 

Brazil 

5%  

...  59 

73xd 

71 

Chilian 

44%  

...  80 

80 

72 

Chinese 

5%  ’96  ... 

...  84| 

84xd 

70 

Egyptian 

4%  

•••  674 

63| 

64| 

French 

4%  

...  304 

304 

38 

German 

3%  

...  3| 

3J 

6 

Greek 

4%  

...  30 

334 

424 

Italian 

34%  

...  22 

23 

274 

Japanese 

44%  (1st)  ... 

...  110 

112 

1064 

,, 

4%  (1905)... 

....  894 

914 

824 

Mexican  1899  

...  68 

674 

59 

Peruvian  Corp.  Pref. 

...  16 

164 

27* 

Russian 

5%  

7 

7 

23 

Spanish 

4%  

...  714 

714xd 

85* 

HOME  RAILS. 

Gt.  Central 

Pref 

...  184 

00 

11 

Gt.  Eastern 

...  26| 

26f 

314 

Gt.  Northern 

Def 

...  24 

24* 

284 

Gt.  Western 

...  65 

66 

76 

Lancs  and  Yorks  

...  454 

47 

534 

Lond.  Brighton  Def. 

...  364 

37 

444 

Lond.  Chatham  

54 

52 

74 

L.  & N.W 

664 

674 

76 

L.  & S.W.  Def 

18 

18 

20J 

Metropolitan  

24 

244 

214 

Do.  District  

164 

164 

194 

Midland  Def 

40 

41 

494 

North  Brit.  Def 

10 

10 

114 

North  Eastern  

694 

70 

78 

South  Eastern  Def.  

204 

21 

28 

Underground  Electric  

5/9 

5/9 

7/3 

FOREIGN  & COLONIAL 
RLYS. 

Antofagasta  

40 

43 

654 

Argentine  N.E.  

14 

14 

234 

B.A.  GT.  SOUTHERN 

514 

52 

71 

Do.  Pacific  

35 

36 

54 

Do.  Western  

51 

52 

714 

Canadian  Pacific  

146 

149 

179 

Central  Argentine  

49 

50 

612 

,,  Uruguay  

37 

38 

61 

Cordoba  Central  

11 

12 

17 

Entre  Rios  

14 

14 

30 

Grand  Trunk  

irk 

1| 

42 

Do.  3rd  Pref 

44 

5 

12 

Gt.  Western  Brazil  

12 

12 

Leopoldina  

174 

18 

32^ 

Mexican  

14 

144 

18 

,,  1st  Pref 

364 

39 

45 

San  Paulo  

97 

1024 

1374 

United  of  Havana  

48 

494 

784 

INDUSTRIALS,  ETC. 

Armstrong  

16/6 

17/0xd 

22/0 

Associated  Portland  Cement  ... 

14/104 

15/0 

25/9 

B.S.A 

7/3 

7/6 

20/6 

Borax  Def.  

30/6 

30/0 

33/9 

Brit.-Amer.  Tobacco  

6t6 

3* 

3J 

Brunner  Mond  .., 

22/3 

22/6 

31/6 

Coats  

33/3 

2 * 

24 

Courtauld  

15/9 

32/9 

7 

Dorman  Long  

— 

16/6 

24/0 

Dunlop  

7/3 

6/9 

28/6 

General  Electric  

17/0 

16/0 

27/0 

Hudsons  Bay  

5* 

54 

64 

Imp.  Toba.cco  

49/0 

49/0 

50/3 

Lister  

15/44 

16/0 

25/0 

Lyons  

9 1 1 

2-2 

42 

Marconi  

1 19/32 

22 

Maypole  Def 

7/14 

7/3xd 

11/0 

Nobel  Industries  

7/9 

6/6 

— 

United  Alkali  

9 
1 6 

5 

S 

1 3 

-L  8 

SHIPPING. 

Cunard  

17/6 

18/0 

32/6 

Furness  Withy  

24/0xd 

24/3 

29/0 

P.  & O.  Def 

345 

350 

395 

Royal  Mail  

83 

85 

105 

BREWERIES. 

Allsopps  

49J 

534 

764 

Bass  

27/6 

— 

1* 

Guinness  

380 

390 

310 

Watney  Def 

1314 

1324 

155 

RUBBER. 

Anglo-Malay  

20/0 

20/0 

33/9 

Cicely  

4/0 

4/3 

9/6 

Linggi  

1 3 

LT6 

23/0 

47/0 

Rubber  Trust  

12/3 

11/6 

24/0 

Sialang  

JJl 

1 6 

18/9 

43/9 

Vallambrosa  

11/3 

11/6 

17/9 

OIL. 

Anglo-Persian  2nd  Pref. 

21/9 

22/0 

— 

Apex  

1 3 

±4 

IJi 

1* 

Burmah  

5* 

4|f 

84 

Kern  River  

19/74 

19/3 

30/0 

Lobitos  

5jf 

4 

4f 

Mexican  Eagle 

Q5 

^8 

34 

HA 

North  Caucasian  

JJL 
1 6 

H 

12 

Royal  Dutch  

35 

354 

65* 

Shell  

4* 

4* 

74 

MINES  (South  African) 

Brakpan  

2f 

22 

24 

Brit.  Sth.  Africa  Co.  

11/0 

11/0 

15/74 
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Company  Meeting 

LEACH’S  ARGENTINE  ESTATES 

The  Ninth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  Leach’s  Argentine 
Estates,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  7th  inst.  at  Winchester  House, 

E.G. 

Baron  F.  A.  d’Erlanger  (Vice-Chairman),  who  presided,  said 
he  was  sorry  to  say  that  the  profit  and  loss  account  did  not 
compare  favourably  with  that  of  last  year,  as  the  profit  on 
trading,  after  providing  for  taxation  and  taking  into  account 
excess  profits  duty,  recovered  for  the  year  ended  31st  March, 
1920,  but  not  including  the  claim  for  repayment  of  excess  profits 
duty  in  respect  of  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1921,  amounted 
to  ,£(171,581,  against  .£258,792  for  the  previous  year.  The 
balance  carried  to  the  balance-sheet  was  £(61,727,  against 
,£(121,958  last  year.  This  result  was  due  to  various  causes, 
which  he  would  endeavour  briefly  to  explain.  At  the  last  meet- 
ing he  referred  to  two  important  points — namely,  the  occurrence 
in  the  middle  of  July  of  very  severe  frosts,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
Argentine  Government  to  pass  a law  for  the  expropriation  of 
200,000  tons  of  sugar,  at  the  same  time  prohibiting  exportation. 
The  effects  of  the  frosts  had  a most  disastrous  result,  as  the 
crop,  which  was  originally  calculated  to  produce  about  20,000 
tons,  ultimately  produced  only  13,132  tons  of  sugar. 

With  regard  to  the  Expropriation  Bill,  this  had  been  thrown 
out  by  the  Senate,  but  the  threat  that  special  sessions  would  be 
held  to  discuss  the  Bill  again  hung  over  the  market  for  several 
months,  unsettling  the  minds  of  commercial  people  and  inter- 
fering with  the  freedom  of  sales.  After  the  turn  of  the  year 
the  market  took  a firmer  trend  and  prices  gradually  improved, 
without,  however,  giving  cause  for  either  the  consumer  or  the 
Government  to  complain.  Prior  to  the  crop  under  review  the 
Government  had  authorised  the  exportation  of  100,000  tons  in 
order  to  relieve  the  market  of  its  surplus.  A large  quantity 
had  been  bought  at  very  high  prices  and  exported  to  the  United 
States,  where,  however,  delivery  was  not  accepted  in  many 
cases,  and  considerable  shipments  were  reimported  into  Argen- 
tina, which  resulted  in  further  confusing  the  market.  In  a 
word,  the  company  had  produced  far  less  sugar  than  they  had 
expected.  The  cost  of  production  had  been  considerably  higher, 
and  the  average  price  obtained  for  their  output  was  bek>w  what 
it  would  have  been  had  the  market  been  allowed  to  follow  its 
natural  course. 

As  a result  of  the  frost  last  year  a large  number  of  lines  of 
cane  had  to  be  thrown  away,  and  to  replace  these  a special 
effort  had  been  made  during  the  current  crop,  and  according 
to  the  latest  news  they  had  planted  about  60,000  lines  of  new 
cane.  To  provide  the  plant  necessary  for  this  a considerable 
amount  of  cane  was  cut  in  May  and  June  and  covered  up  to 
protect  it  from  frost  should  a similar  experience  to  that  of  last 
year  befell  them.  It  was  fortunate  that  this  step  was  taken, 
for,  though  it  had  deprived  them  of  a certain  amount  of  the 
raw  material  for  the  current  season,  they  were  assured  of  the 
area  of  land  under  cultivation  for  next  year  being  at  least  main- 
tained, if  not  increased.  They  were  planting  considerable  quan- 
tities of  Java  cane,  which  was  hardier  than  the  criolla,  and  had 
proved  a success  in  the  Tucuman  districts,  where  frosts  were  of 
much  more  frequent  occurrence  than  in  their  own  district  of 
Jujuy.  According  to  the  Chairman’s  reports  and  the  informa- 
tion brought  back  by  their  secretary  (Mr.  Yaxley),  who  had 
recently  returned  from  Argentina,  the  whole  of  the  new  plant 
authorised  by  the  directors  was,  in  spite  of  many  difficulties, 
placed  in  position  before  the  commencement  of  the  current  crop. 

As  to  the  current  crop,  according  to  the  latest  advices  the 
total  production  of  sugar  in  the  Argentine  was  calculated  at 
183,000  tons,  of  which  11,450  tons  corresponded  to  the  com- 
pany’s factory.  He  regretted  to  have  again  to  report  serious 
frosts  in  the  early  part  of  the  cropping  season,  but  by  the  date 
the  frost  occurred  they  had  manufactured  2,000  tons  more  sugar 
than  at  the  corresponding  date  in  the  previous  year. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 


PARTNERSHIP  ASSURANCE. 


Capital  is  usually  required 
by  a firm  on  the  death  of 
a partner.  Life  Assurance 
is  the  ideal  way  of 
providing  the  necessary 
amount. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD., 


Company  Meeting 

RUBBER  PLANTATIONS  INVEST- 
MENT TRUST,  LIMITED 

The  Twelfth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Rubber 
Plantations  Investment  Trust,  Limited,  was  held  on  the 
10th  inst.,  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  Cannon  Street. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Welch  (chairman  of  the  company)  presided. 

The  Chairman  said  : — Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  issued 
capital  of  the  company  was  increased  during  the  year  to 
£(1,996,719;  the  reserve  remained  at-  .£(500,000;  our  current 
liabilities  have  been  reduced  by  nearly  £(250,000  ; and  the 
balance  carried  forward  to  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss  account 
amounts  to  £(94,320. 

Sales  of  investments  during  the  year  realised  £(96,107,  and 
showed  a surplus  over  cost  of  £(21,158,  which  has  been  taken 
to  realisation  reserve  account.  Investments  in  shares,  deben- 
tures, and  options,  less  realisation  reserve  account,  stood  at 
£(733, 1 35 , and  on  the  basis  of  a valuation  as  at  March  31  last, 
made  by  the  company’s  brokers,  Messrs.  Laurence,  Sons,  and 
Gardner — or  by  the  directors  in  the  case  of  unquoted  securities— 
they  show  a deficit  in  value  of  £(69,642,  as  compared  with  a 
surplus  of  £(710,691  a year  ago.  The  position  taken  out  on  the 
7th  inst.  shows  a deficit  of  ^'207,705,  being  an  increase  in  the 
deficit  of  £(138,063  since  March  31.  This  difference  in  value 
as  compared  with  a year  ago  does  not,  of  course,  represent  a 
realised  loss.  The  deficit  would  probably  quickly  disappear  with 
any  substantial  revival  of  markets.  Including  working  capital, 
the  expenditure  upon  the  purchase  and  development  of  pro- 
perties now  stands  at  £(1,833,771,  being  an  increase  of  £(118,135. 
This  increase  is  represented  for  the  most  part  by  upkeep  of 
immature  tea  areas  in  Sumatra  and  expenditure  on  new  tea 
clearings.  With  regard  to  the  loans,  £(158,258,  we  . were 
unable  to  say  this  year  as  previously  that  they  are  considered 
well  secured,  because  we  feel  that  as  to  a percentage  of  less 
than  one  half  of  them  recovery  has  now  been  rendered  less 
certain  by  the  general  depression. 

There  was  a net  loss  on  the  year’s  working  of  £(32,15°) 
which  leaves  a net  credit  to  profit  and  loss  account  of  £(94>32°> 
which  the  directors  recommend  should  be  carried  forward.  In 
the  balance-sheet  this  is  stated  to  be  subject  to  Netherland  East 
Indies  taxation,  but  it  is  believed  any  amount  payable  in  this 
respect  is  fully  covered  by  taxation  reserves  already  existing 
independently  of  the  amount  carried  forward.  I am  glad  to 
tell  you  that  since  the  issue  of  the  report  and  accounts  we  have 
learned  that  the  rice  loss  for  1920  has  been  reduced  to  the 
extent  of  approximatly  £(15,500  by  rebates  recovered,  we  under- 
stand, from  the  Government.  Had  we  been  able  to  pay  this 
sum  into  account  in  the  year  under  review  it  would  have 
converted  the  loss  into  a small  profit.  Interest  paid  by  the 
Trust. amounted  to  £(6,252,  against  £(27,256  last  year.  This  is 
indicative  of  the  Trust’s  improved  cash  position.  Dividends, 
interest,  &c.,  received  totalled  £(49,632,  as  against  £(58,383  last 
year. 

I will  now  r^fer  to  properties  owned  exclusively  by  the  Trust. 
The  tea  and  rubber  on  our  South  Indian  property  show  net 
losses  amounting  to  a sum  of  £(7,796,  due  to  the  heavy  loss 
on  Indian  exchange,  the  high  cost  of  freight  and  materials,  and 
the  low  prices  ruling  for  both  products  last  year.  Our  remit- 
tances to  India  showed  a loss  of  a little  less  than  8d.  per  rupee, 
01  £(9,526  in  all. 

From  our  Sumatra  properties  during  1920  we  harvested  nearly 
7 1 million  pounds  of  tea,  which  was  an  increase  of  about 
1,400,0001b.  over  the  previous  year.  It  was  realised  at  a net 
loss  of  £(2,751.  The  total  loss  on  rice  alone  written  off  against 
tea  revenue  amounted  to  £(118,863,  and  but  for  this  and  the 
loss  on  exchange,  amounting  to  £(49,120,  our  tea  would  have 
shown  us  a handsome  profit.  Fortunately  the  company  waS 
able  to  make  satisfactory  forward  contracts  last  year  through 
our  agents,  Messrs.  Harrisons  anu  Crosfield,  Limited,  for  the 
sale  of  its  teas  at  prices  which  proved  to  be  well  above  the 
prices  ruling  at  times  of  delivery. 

The  planted  area  of  our  Sumatra  rubber  properties  remains 
unaltered  at  3,013  acres.  The  restricted  crop  harvested  during 
1920  was  1,131,4071b.,  and  realised  a net  profit  of  £(10,636, 
after  providing  for  a loss  on  rice  of  £(21,79°  an<I  upon  ex- 
change of  £(8(125.  The  present  estimate  of  restricted  produc- 
tion for  the  current  year  is  695,0001b. 

To  conclude,  it  is  obvious  that  in  considering  the  record, 
the  present  position,  or  the  prospects  of  the  Trust,  we  cannot 
ignore  its  relation  to  and  dependence  upon  the  great  industries 
in  which  it  is  directly  interested,  and  also  upon  the  funda- 
mental and  world-wide  movements  of  trade  and  finance.  Irre- 
spective of  efficiency  of  management,  all  our  efforts,  plans,  and 
forecasts  may  be  affected,  disastrously  or  beneficially,  by  what 
may  be  called  the  underlying  tidal  movements  of  these  larger 
interests.  But  the  tide  must  turn.  Its  progress  toward  a full 
tide  of  prosperity  may  be  long  and  slow.  But  as  we  have 
suffered  in  the  common  adversity,  so  I think  we  may  reason- 
ably hope  to  benefit  from  the  general  prosperity  of  the  incom- 
ing tide. 

No  questions  were  asked  by  the  shareholders,  and  the  resolu- 
tion was  carried  unanimously. 

Gerrard  3157,  two  lines),  in  the  Parish 
October  15  th,  1921. 
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The  Outlook 

An  anxious  and  unpleasant  week  has  been  passed  by 
the  City,  with  the  precipitate  fall  in  the  value  of  the 
mark  as  the  dominating  influence.  After  going  up  to 
750  to  the  pound,  marks  came  back  to  607.  The  effect  of 
this  tumble,  both  in  the  financial  and  industrial  outlook, 
has  taught  once  more  the  lesson  that  has  SO'  often  been 
put  before  the  present  rulers  of  mankind’s  destinies,  and 
so  persistently  ignored  by  therm,  that  we  cannot  win  back 
anything  like  general  prosperity  until  we  can  get  real 
peace  and  a restoration  of  Central  Europe  to  its  old 
position  as  producer  and  consumer.  That  the  headlong 
fall  in  the  mark  should  cause  something  like  panic  in 
Amsterdam,  necessarily  a big  holder  of  German  cur- 
rency, was  natural  and  inevitable ; and  that  it  should 
have  a bad  effect  here,  owing  to  heavy  sales,  made  or 
attempted,  by  Dutch  holders  of  leading  oil  shares  and 
other  securities,  and  should  communicate  queasiness  to 
Paris  and  other  Continental  Bourses,  was  also  to  be 
expected.  But  a sharp  decline  in  the  value  of  the  rupee, 
attributed  to  the  weakness  of  the  mark,  was  an  item 
that  struck  the  most  unimaginative  as  an  example  of 
international  interdependence.  And  yet  there  was 
plenty  of  logic  in  it.  India  has  been  selling  its  hides 
and  jute  to  Germany,  and  a fall  in  German  currency 
that  puts  her  for  the  time  being  off  the  list  of  possible 
customers,  checks  India’s  exports,  and  consequently 
her  buying  power,  and  so  reacts  on  Lancashire’s  export 
trade,  at  the  very  time  when  reports  from  Manchester 
were  indicating  that  the  stocks  of  cotton  goods  were 
being  worked  off  in  the  East,  and  that  contracts  which 
had  long  been  in  abeyance  were  being  adjusted  on  a 
basis  of  division  of  losses. 

A Sensitive  Position 

Thus  exposed  to  political  shocks,  such  as  may  be 
sprung  upon  it  owing  to  clumsy  compromises  attempted 
by  a League  of  Nations  Court,  or  by  the  hysterical 
nervous  condition  of  politicians  in  all  countries,  the 
financial  position  is  inevitably  extremely  sensitive,  and 
this  sensitiveness  underlines  the  wisdom  of  operators 
who  have  lately  shown  such  a cautious  preference  for 
safe  and  short-dated  securities.  In  spite  of  official 
efforts  to  whip  up  a spirit  of  optimism  by  talking  of 
symptoms  of  trade  revival  the  public  has  steadily  re- 
fused to  be  diverted  from  its  preference  for  the  solid 
rather  than  the  reputed  brilliant.  That  the  trade 
position  is  better  than  it  was  during  the  coal  strike  is 
certainly  true,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  if  it  were  not 
so,  we  should  be  heading  straight  for  Queer  Street.  It 
is  also  probably  true  that  in  certain  lines  trade  depres- 
sion is  not  as  acute  as  the  pessimists  tell  us.  But  we 
cannot  have  real  trade  revival  until  this  country  hasi  put 


its  cost  of  production  on  a basis  that  will  enable  it  to 
compete  with  foreign  rivals.  Everything  that  the 
Government  has  lately  done  under  the  inspiration  of  its 
preposterous  fiscal  policy  makes  this  necessity  more 
difficult  to  achieve,  while  its  continued  wastefulness  has 
kept  back  the  possibility  of  revival  owing  to  the  heavy 
burden  that  it  lays  on  industry,  and  its  new  proposals 
for  trying  to  galvanize  industry  by  means  of  loans  and 
guarantees  and  credit  schemes  do  not  touch  the  real 
question  of  finding  solvent  customers  for  British  indus- 
try and  enabling  it  to  supply  them  with  goods  at  a price 
that  they  can  pay.  To  get  trade  and  finance  on  their 
legs  again  we  have  to  kill  and  bury  the  war  spirit  in 
foreign  policies,  Government  extravagance,  and 
Government  interference  with  industrial  and  financial 
matters  that  Governments  never  can  handle  well,  be- 
cause they  cannot  help  handling  them  with  one  ear  on 
the  ground,  one  eye  on  the  gallery  and  both  hands 
stretched  out  to  catch  votes.  And  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  much  hope  that  any  of  these  obvious  conditions  of 
revival  can  be  secured  just  at  present. 

The  Government  Accounts 

A small  balance  of  revenue  over  expenditure  during 
the  past  week  was  shown  by  the  latest  official  return, 
but  owing  tO' a large  excess — 11J  millions — of  maturities 
of  Treasury  bills  over  sales,  the  Treasury  had  to  borrow 
9J  millions  from  the  Bank  of  England  on  Ways  and 
Means  advances.  The  revenue  returns  continue  to 
show  astonishingly  satisfactory  collections  of  income 
tax,  which,  as  our  table  on  a later  page  sets  forth,  is 
many  millions  ahead  of  its  total  a year  ago.  Customs 
and  Excise  also  show  surprisingly  steady  yields  for  the 
year  to'  date,  when  we  remember  that  this  financial  year 
hasi  been  one  of  unbroken  trade  depression  accentuated 
by  the  miseries  of  the  coal  strike.  Another  favourable 
feature  is  the  continued  sale  of  new  Treasury  bonds  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  first  series  can  be  bought  in 
the  market  at  a lower  price  than  that  at  which  the 
second  is  on  offer.  But  the  E.P.D.  and  the  “special” 
receipts  still  lag  lamentably  and,  the  outlook  for  a 
balance  on  the  right  side  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  by  no 
means  improved  by  the  backsliding  of  our  rulers  to 
wanton  courses  and  their  attempts  to  cure  unemploy- 
ment by  extravagance. 

Demoralized  Exchanges 

As  already  indicated  the  weakness  of  the  mark  was 
the  dominant  influence  in  a most  depressing  atmos- 
phere. It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Germans  always 
made  it  clear  in  discussing  the  indemnity  question  that 
their  ability  to  pay  depended  on  the  decision  concerning 
Silesia — a truism  that  ought  indeed  to  have  been  obvious 
even  to  the  titanic  statesmen  of  to-day.  It  followed 
that  the  Silesian  decision,  announced  last  week,  made 
all  holders  of  German  currency,  at  home  and  abroad, 
expect  further  depreciation  and  rush  to  turn  it  into 
goods  or  securities  or  other  currencies  or  anything  into 
which  they  could  convert  it.  As  speculative  holders  of 
German  marks  are  extremely  numerous  and  buyers, 
under  present  circumstances,  are  very  difficult  to  find, 
the  fall  that  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  the  week  is 
easy  enough  to  account  for  apart  from  any  action  by 


With  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW  of  next 
week  will  be  issued  a Banking  Supplement. 
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tion  of  the  official  circular  this  week,  were  put  down 
front  2/6  to  2/ 3.  The  proposals  are  for  the  subsidiary 
company  to  acquire  the  assets  of  the  Scottish  American, 
the  latter’s  capital  in  effect  to  be  written  down  to  the 
extent  of  75%.  Under  the  new  scheme  the  Anglo-Per- 
sian  Oil  Co.,  would  act  as  Manager  (at  a reduced  re- 
muneration) of  the  oil  interests  of  1 ankers,  the  contract 
being  determinable  on  either  side  at  short  notice.  The 
dividend  on  the  Preference  shares  due  October  1st,  the 
directors  of  Tankers  regret  the  necessity  of  suspending, 
but  careful  consideration  will  be  given  to  this  question 
when  the  final  results  of  the  year’s  working  are  known. 
There  is  an  advance  report  via  New  York  that  the  Sep- 
tember Mexican  Eag'le  shipments  totalled  1^  million 
barrels,  as  compared  with  1,853,505  barrels  in  the 
previous  month,  and  2,248,387  barrels  shipped  during 
the  same  month  hist  year.  This  double  decrease  while 
appreciable  is  not  so  great  as  recent  rumours  disposed 
one  to  anticipate.  The  Amatlan  field  is  surrendering 
to  salt  water  much  more  rapidly  than  was  or.  could 
be — foreseen,  yet  the  last  week  has  no  news  of  its  ad- 
vance  quite  so  dramatic  as  the  two  weeks  immediately 
preceding.  Curiously  enough  Amatlan  gave  a jolt  to 
the  watchers  around  its  bier  by  again  beginning  to 
yield  “ 6,000  barrels  of  good  oil  daily,”  from  a well  (on 
Lot  190)  for  some  time  “ shut  down  on  account  of  salt 
water  trouble.”  Mexico’s  total  shipments  for  Septem- 
ber— -well  over  17I  million  barrels — swung  back  to  the 
normal  monthly  record,  and  October  is  expected  to  go 
one  better  still. 


the  German  Government  itself.  It,  however,  is  credited 
by  many  people  with  having  helped  the  decline  by  offer- 
ing marks  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of 
continuing  to  make  indemnity  payments  at  the  pace  de 
manded.  There  may  be  something  in  these  suspicion®, 
though  on  the  other  hand  one  may  doubt  whether  the 
German  Government  would  have  deliberately  added  to 
its  own  difficulties  by  such  a course.  Heavy  sales  in 
our  markets  on  Dutch  account  put  the  Amsterdam  ex- 
change against  London,  but  other  Continental  curren- 
cies generally  depreciated.  New  York  went  strongly 
in  our  favour  for  some  days  and  this  movement  again 
puzzled  the  pundits  who  have  been  expecting  and  still 
expect,  a fall  in  sterling.  New  York,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  buying  securities  here  and  in  Europe  on  a 
very  large  scale  for  some  months— chiefly  South 
American  bonds. 

Money  and  Stocks 

Extreme  ease  has  again  ruled  in  the  money  market, 
thanks  to  the  new  credit  created  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land for  the  meeting  of  maturing  Treasury  bills,  and 
the  discount  market  has  had  an  easy  tendency,  with 
commercial  bills  still  distressingly  scarce  owing  to  the 
slackness  of  trade.  The  Bank  return  was  bad,  with 
both  sides  of  the  account  puffed  out  by  over  20  millions 
of  newly  created  credit.  On  the  Stock  Exchange  the 
strength  of  the  gilt-edged  market  was  less  pronounced 
especially  with  regard  to  new  issues  recently  placed,  but 
short-dated  varieties  were  in  keen  demand  at  fancy 
prices  which  might  have  tempted  holders  to  sell  if  they, 
could  have  seen  anything  attractive  as  a receptacle  for 
the  proceeds.  Speculative  markets  suffered  from  the 
blizzard  of  Continental  sales  and  also  from  domestic 
troubles  arising,  more  or  less,  out  of  the  official  declara- 
tion of  peace  not  long  ago  and  arrangements  for  settling 
the  pre-war  account.  These  troubles  attracted  more 
attention  owing  to  the  high  standing  and  reputation  of 
the  firm  chiefly  involved  and  the  very  general  sympathy 
felt  with  its  misfortunes.  A partial  recovery  in  the 
mark  and  the  knowledge  that  these  domestic  difficulties 
had  been  arranged,  caused  a recovery  in  speculative 
markets,  but  the  lack  of  a bear  account  is  sorely  felt  in 
these  bad  times,  which  only  show  once  more  how  bene- 
ficent were  the  efforts  of  those  who  in  old  days  sold 
securities  that  they  had  not  got  and  so  provided  a 
cushion  for  their  prices  when  they  bought  them  back 
again.  Then  the  pessimist  was  some  practical  use. 
Now  he  can  only  diffuse  bad  temper. 

Troubles  of  the  Oil  Market 

A correspondent  writes  : — The  debacle  of  the  German 
mark,  with  the  Dutch  and  other  currencies  of  our  Euro- 
pean neighbours  see-sawing  at  ever  declining  low  levels, 
is  mainly  responsible  for  sensational  conditions  in  the 
oil  market  these  days.  Those  investors  here,  whose 
keenest  interest  is  focussed  on  Mexican  Eagle  fortunes, 
must  recognise  that  apart  from,  what  may  be  described 
as  the  Company’s  physical  troubles,  viz.,  curtailment 
of  production  and  shipments  owing  to  the  unexpectedly 
rapid  salt  water  invasion  of  Amatlan,  its  chief  source 
of  production, — causes  quite  extraneous  must  be  looked 
to  for  an  explanation  of  recent  happenings  in  the  share 
market.  Instability  on  the  Continent,  caused  heavy 
selling  on  the  part  of  Amsterdam  and  Paris,  Eagles 
going  from  3 11/16  to  2 15/16,  then  back  to  3 3/ *6- 
Up  to  Tuesday  of  the  current  week  Amsterdam  was 
also  a consistent  seller  of  Royal  Dutch,  the  price  falling 
from  35J  to  30J  then  recovering  to  33,  but  then  with 
New  York  turned  buyer.  The  market  took  a favour- 
able view  of  the  Kern  River  report;  Trinidad  issues 
steadied  again  and  Burmahs  and  Shell  held  out  well. 
In  the  week  under  review  Tankers  kept  steady  at  5/-. 
If  the  psoposed  merger  of  this  company  with  its  parent 
the  Scottish  American  Oil  and  Transport  Co.,  Ltd., 
goes  through  (to  find  a better  alternative  is  the  quand- 
ary), it  is  a moot  question  whether  Tankers  will  im- 
prove on  the  showing  of  Scottish  which,  on  the  publica- 


The  Future  of  Argentine  Rails 

The  reports  of  Argentine  railways  issued  this  week 
show  serious  declines  in  net  receipts  and  in  two  cases 
the  reduced  dividends  upon  the  Ordinary  stocks  have 
been  paid  only  by  drawing  upon  reserves,  . while  the 
B.A.  and  Pacific  has  passed  both  the  Ordinary  and 
Second  Preference  dividends.  The  decline  is  due  to  two 
causes,  a severe  fall  in  gross  receipts  (the  Central  Ar- 
gentine is  an  exception)  and  a heavy  percentage  rise  in 
working  costs.  The  first  adverse  factor  is  clearly  an 
outcome  of  the  world’s  disturbed  economic  and  finan- 
cial condition,  the  weakness  of  European  demand  hav- 
ing resulted  in  reduced  transport  of  grain,  wool,  hides 
and  skins,  etc.  An  appreciable  recovery  in  gross 
receipts  is  dependent  upon  the  general  progress  towards 
stability  and  this  is  not  likely  to  be  rapid.  Meanwhile, 
with  the  probability  of  no  great  offset  from  increased 
gross  receipts  the  Companies  are  menaced  by  a per- 
sistent growth  of  working  costs.  A typical  example  is 
the  B.A.  Great  Southern.  In  1913-H  the  expenses. per 
train  mile  were  6/7,  from  which  figure  they  have  risen 
steadily  in  each  year,  until  for  1920-21  they  had  reached 
15/6I  per  train  mile.  The  receipts  per  train  mile  have 
increased  from,  11/3  to  18/5^,  but,,  allowing,  for  this 
the  profit  per  train  mile  has  fallen  in  the  period  from 
4/8  to  2/iof.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a slight  decrease 
in  the  number  of  train  miles  run  and  an  increase  of 
traffic  might  result  in  a natural  economy,  but  this  in- 
fluence is  hardly  one  to  operate  at  present.  There 
should  be  a considerable  saving  through  the  lower  price 
of  fuel  and  materials  for  renewal  purposes,  but  the  con- 
clusion is  that  without  increased  freight  ratesAhe  lower 
rate  of  dividends  must  continue  for  an  indefinite  time 
ahead.  New  tariffs  were  authorized  in  August  last  by 
the  Argentine  National  Railway  Board,  but  the  Min- 
ister of  Public  Works,  thinking  probably  of  the  many 
trials  of  the  business  community,  has  published  a reso- 
lution to  the  effect  that  “ the  increased  tariffs  have  not 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Executive  Power  It  is 
clear  that  as  in  the  case  of  India  and  Canada— only 
more  so— the  Boards  of  Argentine  Railways  have  to 
face  a difficult  problem  owing  to  representing  distant, 
and  in  their  case,  alien  shareholders. 

Disappointing  “ Safeguards 

Committees  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
appointed  to  watch  the  interests  of  fancy  goods  and  of 
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china  and  glass  are  unhappy.  They  complain  plain- 
tively that  the  loosely-worded  schedules  of  Key  Indus- 
tries as  laid  down  by  Parliament  are  being  interpreted 
by  the  administrating  bureaucrats  to  cover  6,800  arti- 
cles of  which  more  than  2,000  are  not  made  in  this 
country  at  all.  Synthetic  camphor,  essential  for  cellu- 
loid manufacture,  is  subject  to  duty  though  celluloid 
goods  in  competition  with  our  own  come  in  free.  Arc 
lamp  carbons  are  held  to  include  the  scraps  of  carbon 
used  in  batteries  for  electric  torches.  The  scheduling 
of  lamp  blown  glass  involves  the  elevation  of  the  eyes 
of  little  girls’  dolls  into  key  products  upon  which  the 
safety  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  war  is  held  to  depend. 
A.nd  so  for  many  other  goods,  some  trivial  others  im- 
portant, some  merely  arousing  us  to  laughter — a valu- 
able function  in  these  days — others  causing  genuine 
exasperation.  The  fine  flower  of  Protection,  by  schedule 
and  the  Board  of  Trade’s  logically  humorous  lists,  is 
revealing  its  thorns.  The  disappointed  Committees 
now  want  an  Amending  Act,  withdrawing  from  the 
schedules  and  lists  all  goods  not  made  in  this  country. 
Presently,  maybe,  they  will  discover  that  the  best  way 
to  “ safeguard  ” our  industries  would  be  to  leave  them 
alone  by  repealing  the  Act  altogether.  For  we  have  as 
yet  done  no  more  than  experiment  with  “ key  ” indus- 
tries, the  first  part.  When  our  bureaucrats  get  to  work 
on  Dumping  and  collapsed  Exchanges — they  have  no 
option  except  to  administer  the  Act  as  it  is  printed — the 
full  horrors  of  official  interference  with  trade  will  be 
revealed. 

A Lamp-blown  Argument 

The  argument  for  including  the  eyes  of  dolls  and 
Christmas-tree  decorations  among  essential  key  indus- 
tries, as  set  forth  by  the  lamp-blown  glass  trade, 
deserves  a note  to  itself.  This  it  how  it  runs.  How 
can  a workman  learn  to  make  artificial  human  eyes 
unless  he  practises  on  doll’s  eyes?  And  if  lamp-blown 
glass  plants  did  nothing  but  make  scientific  glass  bulbs 
and  artificial  human  eyes — for  which  the  demand  is 
small — there  would  not  be  enough  work  to  employ 
them.  Therefore  in  order  that  these  plants  may  be 
kept  in  being  for  that  war  of  the  future  upon  which  the 
fate  of  the  Empire  will  depend,  they  must  be  provided 
with  plenty  of  jobs  upon  dolls’  eyes  and  Christmas-tree 
decorations  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  serious  work.  It 
is  an  argument  capable  of  infinite  extension ; a whole 
tariff  would  be  built  upon  it.  See  how  it  develops. 
Magnetos  are  scheduled  as  key  industries ; electricians 
make  magnetos ; motor  cars  are  going  over  to  dynamo 
and  battery  ignition  in  the  place  of  magnetos ; elec- 
tricians make  dynamos  and  batteries.  Therefore,  in 
order  that  the  Empire  may  in  the  next  war  have  mag- 
netos— by  that  time  probably  obsolete — dynamos  and 
batteries  should  also  be  scheduled  as  key  industries  in 
order  that  the  electricians,  insufficiently  employed  on 
magneto  making,  may  have  other  jobs  provided  to  keep 
their  hand  in.  We  may  laugh  but  really  there  is  some 
occasion  for  alarm.  The  slope  towards  a fully  Protec- 
tionist system  is  steep  and  slippery  and  our  national 
boots  are  already  beginning  to'  lose  foothold  upon  it. 


BACK  TO  WONDERLAND 
i 1 T WOULD  have  little  enthusiasm  for  any  proposed 
I relief  which  seeks  either  palliation  or  tonic  from 
J-  the  public  treasury.  The  excess  of  stimulation  from' 
that  source  is  to  be  reckoned  a cause  of  trouble  rather 
than  a source  of  cure.  We  should  achieve  but  little  ip 
a remedial  way  if  we  continued  to  excite  a contributing 
cause.”  So  said  President  Harding  in  his  opening 
address  to  the  unemployment  conference  lately  held  at 
Washington.  He  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  put 
such  an  ideal  before  the  people  of  America,  where  it  is 
apparently  proposed  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  main- 
taining those  who  want  to  work  and  cannot  find  it  out 
of  funds  provided  by  the  States,  the  municipalities  and 
private  charity.  Here  the  municipalities  are  at  the  end 


of  their  resources,  private  charily  has  been  taxed  and 
abused  to  a point  that  has  seriously  checked  its  flow, 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  problem,  as  stated  above,  has  to 
be  dealt  with  at  the  expense  of  the  public  purse,  already 
very  nearly  drained  dry  by  extravagance  and  bad 
finance.  Everyone  agrees  that  men  who  want  to  work 
and  cannot  find  work  cannot  be  allowed  to  starve  and 
that  maintenance  for  them  and  their  dependents  must 
be  found  : but  it  is  at  least  equally  clear  that  any 
measures  taken  to  this  end  will  be  worse  than  useless 
if  they  tend  to  keep  up  the  high  cost  of  production  in 
this  country,  which  is  the  only  real  cause  of  unemploy- 
ment for  which  we  are  responsible.  The  others — inter- 
national unsettlement,  exchange  fluctuations  and  so 
forth — can  only  be  solved  with  the  help  of  foreign 
nations.  This  then  is  the  test  by  which  the  measures 
proposed  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  his  speech  on  Wed- 
nesday have  to  be  judged.  Will  they  help  to  prolong  a 
state  of  affairs  under  which  British  trade  cannot  com- 
pete because  it  cannot  deliver  the  goods  at  a price  that 
its  foreign  customers  can  pay? 

It  need  not  be  said  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  shrewd 
enough  to  see  that  this  is  the  core  of  the  problem  and 
adroit  enough  to  make  frequent  references  in  his  speech 
to  the  necessity  of  true  trade  revival,  won  by  putting 
our  trade  back  on  to  a sound  competitive  basis.  But 
just  as  he  was  most  eloquent  on  the  necessity  for  free 
international  exchange  of  commodities  when  he  was 
proposing  the  German  Reparation  (Recovery)  Act  and 
the  Safeguarding  of  Industry  measure,  so  the  proposals 
that  he  now  makes  are  directly  contrary  to  the  principles 
that  he  enunciates.  The  futility  of  credits  backed  by 
the  State  has  already  been  demonstrated  by  the  failure 
of  the  official  schemes  that  have  long  been  inoperatively 
in  operation.  It  is  now  proposed  to  widen  this  field  of 
failure  by  extending  it  to  the  British  Empire  and  other 
countries.  If  it  succeeds  it  merely  helps  someone,  by 
a State-provided  stimulus,  to  buy  goods  at  prices  that 
he  could  not  otherwise  afford  and  so  helps  to  maintain 
prices..  It  is  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  the  loans  to 
Dominions  and  foreign  Governments,  public  authorities 
or  other  bodies  that  are  to  be  granted  by  the  State  up 
to  ^25,000,000  if  the  borrowers  will  buy  British  goods 
or  use  the  money  for  capital  purposes;,  so  that  the  bor- 
rowers may  get  the  loans  at  a cheaper  rate.  If  this 
scheme  is.  more  effective  than  the  Export  Credits  effort, 
which  is  doubtful,  it  will  enable  borrowers  to  pay  arti- 
ficial prices  for  our  goods  and  so  maintain  our  cost  of 
production,  at  the  expense  of  risks  to  be  taken  by  the 
taxpayer,  an  increase  of  Government  securities  and  a 
consequent  further  obstacle  to  funding  operations.  We 
are  back  in  Wonderland  again  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
is  once  more  convinced  that  if  the  State  will  only  spend 
enough  or  induce  other  people  to  spend  by  giving 
guarantees,  the  unemployment  problem  will  be  helped. 
Since  such  is  now  the  prevalent  spirit,  there  is  some 
comfort  in  the  thought  that  these  schemes  are  less  im- 
posing in  scale  than  we  had  been  led  to  expect  by  fore- 
casts of  the  proposals  said  to  be  engaging  the  attention 
of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  spendthrifts  who  have  his 
ear  in  his  most  irresponsible  moods.  The  political  cor- 
respondent of  the  Morning  Post  says  that  the  House  of 
Commons  inferred  that  the  Treasury  had  11  laid  an  icy 
hand  on  the  enthusiasm  of  some  other  Government  de- 
partments ’ ’—we  can  only  wish  more  power  to  the 
Treasury’s  elbow  and  more  ice  to  its  finger-tips. 

While  the  Prime  Minister  was  thus  proposing  to  lead 
us  to  a guaranteed  Promised  Land  on  credit,  Lord  Weir 
was  making  a more  practical  contribution  to  the 
problem  of  unemployment  at  a British  Engineers’  Asso- 
ciation luncheon.  He  regretted  that  cost  of  production 
had  been  first  attacked  through  wage  reductions  instead 
of  through  the  unjustifiable  working  conditions  due  to 
Trade  Union  pressure.  This  point  was  emphasized  in 
the  House  of  Commons  debate  by  Sir  Arthur  Steel 
Maitland  and  also  by  that  frank  and  honest  Labour 
member,  Mr.  G.  N.  Barnes,  who  pointed  out  that  the 
predictions  made  before  the  war,  that  an  eight  hour  day 
would  not  lead  to  lessened  production,  had  not  been 
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fulfilled,  and  maintained  that  “ at  least  twice  as  much 
work  could  be  done  without  hurting-  anybody  and  with 
advantage  to  the  health  of  the  average  worker.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  FOREIGN  INVESTMENT 
( < z a TOP  Foreign  Investments  ” was  the  title  of  an 
article  in  a recent  issue  of  the  New  Statesman, 

V — s usually  well  advised  on  financial  affairs.  It 
considers  that  the  proposals  of  the  Cabinet  for 
dealing  with  unemployment  are  quite  inadequate,  that 
there  is  plenty  of  productive  work  waiting  to  be  done 
at  home  and  that  the  best  way  to  cause  it  to  be  done 
is  to  prevent  capital  from  going  abroad.  “ Does  any- 
one suppose  ” it  asks,  “ that,  despite  the  depression, 
there  are  not  in  this  country  to-day  huge  sums  seeking 
and  finding  openings  for  investment?  During  last 
month  alone  the  new  capital  issues  subscribed 
amounted  to  a sum  not  far  short  of  the  ^16,000,000, 
with  which  the  Treasury  is  seeking  to  frighten  the 
public,  and  during  the  present  year  the  average  monthly 
amount  of  new  capital  issues  has  been  well  in  excess 
of  that  sum.  But  while  huge  sums  have  been  and  are 
still  seeking  and  finding  fields  for  investment,  the 
greater  part  of  them  is  being  devoted  to  enterprises 
which  do  not  result  in  increased  employment  for 
British  workers.  Capital,  after  the  temporary  suspen- 
sions of  its  overseas  activities  during  the  war,  is  again 
“ leaving  the  country  ” and  finding  its  most  profitable 
fields  for  investment  in  those  countries  in  which  depre- 
ciated exchanges  allow  of  purchases  at  bargain  prices. 
British  capital  is  buying  up  the  impoverished  areas 
of  Europe,  and  this  foreign  investment,  instead  of 
stimulating  a demand  for  British  exports  of  machinery 
and  other  capital  goods,  is  devoting  itself  to  bargain 
purchases  of  German  or  Polish  or  Czecho-Slovak  pro- 
ducts.” The  £ 1 6,000,000  referred  to  by  our  contem- 
porary is  the  sum  which  the  Treasury  is  alleged  to  have 
announced  as  the  cost  of  employing  a million  men  a 
month  ; if,  therefore,  we  are  investing  this  sum  abroad 
all  we  have  to  do  is  to  stop  the  process  and  divert  the 
ever  flowing  stream  of  investment  into  the  channels 
which  will  help  to  turn  the  wheels  of  industry  at 
home.  “ No  investor,”  it  adds,  “ has  the  right  to 
seek  profitable  fields  abroad  if  by  so  doing  he  helps  to 
make  the  unemployment  problem  more  hopeless  of 
solution.”  But  it  is  really  true  that  investors  by  seek- 
ing profitable  fields  abroad  11  help  to  make  the  unem- 
ployment problem  more  hopeless  of  solution  ” ? 

We  venture  to  think  that  the  New  States- 
man’s whole  contention  is  based  on  misappre- 
hension of  the  real  facts,  and  that  this  misappre- 
hension and  the  doctrine  that  it  bases  upon  it 
are  highly  dangerous  in  view  of  the  influence  that 
it  is  believed  to  exercise  upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  claim  to  lead  the  manual  workers.  That  the 
Statesman  is  wrong  about  the  effects  of  investment 
seems  all  the  more  likely  when  we  consider  how  en- 
tirely false  is  the  picture  that  it  gives,  as  quoted  above, 
concerning  what  has  been  happening  to  British  capital 
during  the  past  month.  Anyone  reading  the  para- 
graph quoted  would  suppose  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  ;£i  6,000,000  said  to  have  been  subscribed  during 
September  went  into  issues  offered  on  behalf  of  Ger- 
many, Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia  or  some  other  im- 
poverished area  of  Europe.  In  fact,  not  a single  public 
issue  was  made  here  for  any  other  of  these  countries 
or  for  any  railway  or  commercial  or  industrial  con- 
cern working  in  them.  Any  capital  that  went  to-  them 
went  privately,  and  so  could  only  be  controlled  or 
stopped  by  a revival  of  the  consorship  over  letters  and 
telegrams  and  all  the  other  bureaucratic  inquisitions  so 
dear  to  our  Collectionist  friends.  When  we  find  the 
Statesman  so  completely  misinformed  as  to  what  has 
been  happening  in  the  City  we  feel  ourselves  embold- 
ened, in  spite  of  the  high  reputation  as  theoretical  econo- 
mists of  some  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen  whose'work 
adorns  its  pages,  to  maintain  that  it  is  equally  wrong 
in  its  belief  that  exports  of  capital  make  the  unemploy- 


ment problem  more  difficult,  and  that  in  fact  the  truth 
is  just  the  exact  opposite  of  this  belief.  We  are  en- 
couraged in  this  audacious  view  by  its  observing  in  the 
course  of  the  same  article  that  “ there  is  everything  to 
be  said  for  the  widest  possible  extension  of  export 
credits.”  For  surely  the  practical  effect  of  export 
credits  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  foreign  invest- 
ments. In  each  case  a certain  amount  of  English 
money  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a foreign  borrower. 

If  the  effect  of  one  is  to  make  the  unemployment  pro- 
blem more  hopeless  it  would  seem  to'  be  so  with  both. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  an  export  credit  the  ad- 
vance is  made  definitely  in  connection  with  the  actual 
export  of  a certain  amount  of  British-made  goods,  or, 
in  the  case  of  raw  materials,  of  goods  which  may  have 
been  produced  elsewhere  but  are  now  actually  held  in 
England  or  by  English  owners ; whereas  in  the  case  of 
an  ordinary  investment  abroad  the  English  money  is 
so  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a foreign  borrower  may 
be  used  to  meet  interest  due  to  other  Englishmen  or 
to  make  purchases  in  other  foreign  countries.  But  in 
either  of  these  cases  the  demand  for  English  goods  is 
surely  stimulated  by  the  investment.  If  it  is  used  to 
meet  interest  due  then  so>  much  of  the  borrowing 
country’s  production,  which  would  have  come  here  to 
meet  it,  is  consumed  at  home  or  goes  elsewhere,  and 
so  to  that  extent  we  have  to  rely  on  our  own  production 
for  the  goods  that  we  should  otherwise  have  received 
in  payment  of  interest.  If  the  foreign  borrower  uses 
English  money  for  the  purchase  of  goods  in  other 
countries  he  hands  on  to  his  seller  his  claim  on  England 
in  payment,  and  that  claim  has  to  be  met  finally  in 
some  form;  of  goods  or  services.  In  fact  it  is  surely 
a commonplace  that  when  we  make  foreign  investments 
and  export  capital  we  can  only  do*  so  by  providing 
other  countries  with  goods  and  services  which  we 
export  in  exchange  for  their  promises  to  pay.  So  that 
the  export  of  capital,  far  from  making  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  more  hopeless,  assists  its  solution  in  a 
far  more  satisfactory  and  permanent  manner  than  by 
the  schemes  of  public  works  at  home  to  which  the 
Statesman  proposes  to  divert  it  from  the  “ bargain 
purchases  of  German  or  Poland  or  Czecho-Slovak  pro* 
ducts”  which  it  believes  to  be  proceeding;  for  it  stimu- 
lates the  demand  abroad  for  British  goods  and  ser- 
vices, and  thereby  it  not  only  stimulates  employment 
at  home  but  by  helping  to  put  impoverished  foreign 
borrowers  on  their  legs,  by  restoring  their  productive 
power,  with  the  help  of  British  materials  and  machi- 
nery, enables  them  to'  take  their  old  place  in  the 
scheme  of  consumption  and  production,  and  so'  does 
something  to  bring  back  those  conditions  of  pre-war, 
national  and  international,  prosperity  to  which  an  im- 
poverished world  now  looks  back  with  regret. 

For  this  contention  we  have  the  support  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  who  in  his  recent  speech  at  Inverness 
laid  stress  on  the  need  for  public  and  individual  saving 
and  for  investment  abroad  in  order  to  promote  the  sale 
of  our  goods,  as  we  used  thereby  to  do  before  the  war. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  authority  on  questions  of  finance 
is  not,  we  admit,  as  high  as  it  is  on  some  other  things ; 
but  he  made  this  speech  when  he  was  fresh  from  being 
coached  by  some  highly  competent  financial  experts, 
and  he  was  only  echoing  what  used  to  be  regarded  as 
an  axiom  on  our  foreign  financial  policy.  If  the 
Statesman’s  new  theory  is  to'  be  adopted  by  the  Labour 
Party,  the  outlook  for  our  trade  is.  not  too  cheerful, 
with  the  present  Government  hampering  it  with  import 
duties,  and  what  is  usually  assumed  toi  be  the  only 
possible  alternative,  proposing  to  hamper  it  by  restrict- 
ing foreign  investment. 


BORROWERS  AND  BRITISH  INDUSTRY 

THAT  borrowers  who  raise  money  in  London 
should  be  induced  or  compelled  to  spend  it,  or  the 
greater  part  of  it,  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  a 
contention  that  has  often  been  put  forward.  If  there 
ever  was  a case  for  it,  there  is  one  in  these  days  of 
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depression  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the 
Federation  of  British  Industries  has  been  making  an 
appeal  to  the  South  African  Government,  which  has 
lately  raised  a large  loan  here,  to  place  orders  with 
British  firms,  not  on  sentimental  grounds,  but  because 
they — the  F.B.I. — “ feel  that  at  the  present  time  when 
money  is  scarce  and  unemployment  rife,  Dominions 
borrowing  capital  in  Great  Britain  should  give  priority 
to  British  tenders,  always  providing  that  these  tenders 
are  competitive  as  regards  price  and  bearing  in  mind 
the  high  quality  of  British  material.”  It  seems  a 
reasonable  request,  but  we  doubt  whether  it  is  good 
policy  for  the  country  as  a whole  and  in  the  long  run, 
though  much  depends  on  what  British  manufacturers 
mean  by  ‘‘competitive  as  regards  price.”  If  they 
mean  that  when  the  British  and  foreign  price  are  the 
same,  the  British  tender  should  have  the  preference, 
there  is  little  or  no  objection  to  the  stipulation ; but  if 
they  meant  this  they  would  surely  have  said  so,  and 
apparently  what  they  ask  is  that,  because  the  Cape 
Government  has  borrowed  here  it  should  make  British 
industry  a present  at  the  expense  of  the  South  African 
taxpayer. 

There  are  plenty  of  reasons  for  taking  all  the  presents 
we  can  get  in  these  days,  but  let  us  consider  the  effect 
of  asking  for  this  particular  gift.  If  granted  it  would 
clearly  be  bad  for  London  as;  an  issuing  centre.  In  old 
days  when  Paris  and  London  were  brisk  competitors  as 
providers  of  capital  to  foreign  borrowers,  many  an  issue 
was  secured  by  London  because  Paris  did,  and  London 
did  not,  attach  stipulations  of  this  kind  when  lending 
money.  Paris  is  not,  at  present,  as  keen  a competitor 
as  she  was,  but  New  York  is  evidently  touting  energetic- 
ally for  business  especially  among  the  Governments  of 
our  Dominions,  as  is  shown  by  the  recent  Queensland 
loan  in  America,  and  by  subsequent  statements  made  by 
Dominion  Premiers  to  the  effect  that  they  do  not  mean 
to  desert  the  British  moneylender  in  spite  of  pressure 
from  American  loanmongers.  From  the  financial  point 
of  view  there  is  thus  good  reason  to  urge  that  London’s 
old  time  freedom  in  this  respect,  which  often  brought  it 
business  which  it  would  otherwise  have  missed,  should 
not  now  be  impaired  either  by  any  attempt  at  official 
regulation,  such  as  was  practised  in  Paris,  or  by  ad 
misericordiam  appeals  to  borrowers. 

It  may,  however,  be  urged  by  the  F.B.I.  that  London 
as  a financial  centre  can  very  well  take  care  of  itself, 
but  that  British  industry,  sore  beset  by  foreign  ex- 
changes and  other  difficulties,  needs  all  the  help  that  it 
can  get,  especially  as  it  is  really  much  more  important  to 
the  country  than  financial  prestige  or  supremacy;  and 
that  if  the  country’s  producers  do  not  turn  out  the  goods 
and  .sell  them,  the  financial  jugglers  in  the  City  will  very 
soon  find  that  without  industry  behind  them  they  juggle 
in  vain.  All  this  is  true,  but  is  it  really  to  the  benefit  of 
British  industry  that  it  should  be  spoonfed  as  it  sug- 
gests? Of  course,  everybody  likes  being  spoonfed,  but 
it  is  really  better  for  all  of  us  to  have  to  feed  ourselves 
by  our  own  exertions.  And  at  this  moment  it  is  above 
all  essential  to  the  future  existence  of  our  industry  that 
it  should  bring  down  the  cost  of  production  to  a point 
at  which  it  can  compete  abroad.  If  it  cannot  do  that 
it  will  surely  die.  But  it  does  not  help  to  bring  down 
cost  of  production  if  our  industry  can  secure  contracts, 
which  would  otherwise  have  gone  elsewhere,  on  the 
ground  that  the  British  investor  is  finding  the  money. 
Such  artificial  props  only  tend  to  prolong  the  present 
unhealthy  conditions. 

And  is  not  the  whole  affair  more  or  less  a mare’s 
nest?  As  we  have  tried  to  show  above,  we  cannot 
invest  abroad  without  stimulating  a demand  for  British 
goods  and  services.  Even  the  Allied  Governments. — 
dense  as  is  their  economic  obtuseness  and  obstinacy — 
are  beginning  to  find  out  that  an  international  promise 
to  pay  means  an  export  of  goods  by  the  promiser,  if  it 
is  to  be  met ; and  a loan  is  just  as  much  a promise  to  pay 
as  an  indemnity.  When  we  lend  six  millions  to  South 
Africa  we  give  her  a claim  to  six  million  pounds  worth 


of  goods;  if  she  exercises  that  claim  in  the  form  of 
grain  elevators  bought  in  some  other  country  she  hands 
the  claim  on  to  the  seller  of  the  elevators,  and  it  can  only 
be  liquidated  ultimately  by  an  export,  of  some  kind, 
from  this  country. 


New  Issues 

Subscriptions  were  invited,  at  97  for  £3,000,000 
Nigeria  Government  6%  Inscribed  Stock,  1936-1946,  the 
money  being  wanted  for  the  construction  of  railway, 
harbour,  and  other  public  works  in  the  Colony.  The 
loan  is  secured  on  the  General  Revenues  and  Assets  of 
the  Government  of  Nigeria  and  the  principal  will  be 
payable  at  par  in  October,  1946,  or,  at  the  option  of  the 
borrower,  in  or  after  October,  1936.  A statistical 
statement  appended  to  the  prospectus  shows  the 
revenue,  expenditure  and  trade  of  the  Colony  and  Pro- 
tectorate from  1909  to  1920.  Since  and  including  1917 
revenue  has  shown  a substantial  balance  over  expendi- 
ture though  the  latter  included  capital  spent  on  the  Eas- 
tern Railway.  The  stock  is  a trustee  investment. 


Odhams  Press,  Limited,  newspaper  and  periodical 
proprietors,  printers,  publishers,  advertising  agents, 
billposters,  process  engravers,  book  publishers,  etc., 
announce  an  issue  of  225,000  Ten  per  cent.  Cumula- 
tive ‘‘  A ” Preference  Shares  ranking  immediately 
after  the  8 per  cent.  Preference  Shares  and  in  priority 
to  all  Ordinary  Shares  both  as  to  capital  and  dividend 
and  will  entitle  the  holder  to  a Cumulative  Dividend  of 
10  per  cent,  per  annum.  There  is  no.  debenture  debt, 
the  prospectus  is  fairly  clear,  and  the  figures  given  show 
considerable  progress  and  prosperity  in  the  past.  The 
outlook  in  the  printing  and  publishing  trade  is  not  too 
rosy,  but  the  shares  may  be  a reasonable  industrial  risk 
though  they  appear  to  have  no  voting  rights  or  any  say 
in  the  matter  of  possible  debenture  issues  in  future. 


Indicators,  Limited,  with  a share  capital  of  £35,000, 
only  £1,500  of  which  is  in  ordinary  shares,  offers 
15,227  7%  Cumulative  Participating  Preference  shares 
of  jQi.  It  has  acquired  certain  patents  and  gives  esti- 
mates of  profits  and  generally  has  to  prove  itself. 


Rubber  Shareholders'  Association. — A public  meeeting,  open 
to  all  interested  in  the  rubber  planting  industry,  will  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Rubber  Shareholders’  Association,  Ltd., 
at  the  Great  Hall,  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  E.C.,  on  Wednesday, 
October  26th,  at  12  o’clock  noon,  when  the  policy  and  pro- 
gramme of  the  Association  will  be  fully  explained,  and  questions 
and  discussion  will  be  invited. 


Reviews 

WAR  AND  ECONOMICS 

Political  Economy  of  War.  By  A.  C.  Pigou,  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Macmillan  : 8s.  6d.  net. 

PROFESSOR  PIGOU,  well  known  as  a very 
learned  writer  on  the  economic  questions  of  which 
he  is  an  acknowledged  master,  has  hitherto  put  his 
erudition  before  the  public  in  a form  which  has  made  it 
somehow  difficult  for  the  ordinary  seeker  after  informa- 
tion to  swallow  and  assimilate  the  diet  provided.  In  the 
book  that  is  before  us  he  has  evidently  tried  hard,  and 
with  a good  deal  of  success,  to  make  the  light  that  he 
brings  to  bear  on  the  question  of  war  and  economics 
really  shine  into  the  darkness  which  enshrouds 
the  view  of  the  general  public  on  the 

matter.  Much  that  he  tells  us  on  Economic 
Causes  of  War,  Resources  Available  for  War, 
Real  and  Money  War,  Costs  and  Expenditure, 
Taxes  versus  Wars,  Finance  by  Bank  Credits,  Price 
Control,  Rationing,  &c.,  is  well  worth  reading,  and 
pondering,  though  perhaps  sometimes  a little  bewilder- 
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ing  to  the  ordinary  reader  owing  to  the  excessive  refine- 
ment of  analysis  in  which  the  Professor  delights;  but 
the  latter  part  of  the  book  dealing  with  the  situation 
that  has  been  left  by  the  war  and  the  remedies  to  be 
applied  to  it,  is  most  likely  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
the  practically  minded  reader,  and  to  it  we  propose  to 
give  most  attention.  Before  doing  so*,  however,  we 
suggest  that  in  the  Professor’s  chapter  on  “ The 
Economic  Causes  of  War,”  though  he  says  much  con- 
cerning financiers  and  concession  hunters  as  a danger 
to  international  harmony  he  seems  to  us  to  lav  very  in- 
sufficient stress  on  the  great  weight  that  has  been 
thrown  by  traders  and  financiers  on  the  side  of  peace. 
And  is  he  correct  in  stating  in  this  chapter 
that  “ an  indemnity  is  equivalent  to  the 

receipt  of  a foreign  loan  on  which  no  interest  need  be 
paid  ”?  Does  not  the  receipt  of  a loan  imply  repay- 
ment and  does  not  this  make  a very  serious  difference 
between  it  and  an  indemnity? 

On  the  subject  of  the  Aftermath  in  Currency  and  Ex- 
changes Professor  Pigou  gives  an  interesting  survey  of 
the  methods  by  which  the  monetary  system  of  this 
country,  and  of  others  which  worked  theirs  on  more  or 
less  similar  lines,  was  gradually  undermined  and  turned 
upside  down  during  the  course  of  the  war;  and  of  the 
hindrances  to  trade  that  arise  from  the  economic  chaos 
which  has  thus  been  produced  by  the  kite-flying  pro- 
pensities of  the  makeshift  financiers  who  ruled  our 
destinies.  Coming  to  the  remedy  he  tells  us  that  “ the 
best  way  to  lessen  exchange  fluctuation  is,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  to  aim  at  the  restoration  in  as  many  countries  as 
is  possible  of  an  effective  gold  standard,  under  which 
gold  shall  again  be  freely  obtainable  for  export  at  a 
fixed  parity  with  currency.”  This  restoration  was  put 
forward  as  the  ideal  to  be  aimed  at  by  the  Brussels 
Conference  a year  ago,  and  at  another  International 
Conference  in  London  this  summer;  it  does  not,  of 
course,  imply  either  the  actual  internal  circulation  of 
gold  coins  or  the  re-establishment  of  the  pre-war  parity 
between  gold  and  the  currency  of  any  country.  The 
Professor  raises  a very  practical  question  when  he  pro- 
ceeds to  consider  the  case  of  a country  “ in  which  as  in 
the  United  Kingdom  new  credit  creations  have  come  to 
an  end  ” (let  us  hope  that  he  is  right  about  this).  Until 
this  has  happened,  as  he  very  rightly  observes,  no  fur- 
ther step  can  be  taken.  Ought  such  a country  to  “ de- 
valuate ” its  currency  on  the  basis  of  the  present  ex- 
change or  try  to  get  back  to  pre-war  parity  or  aim  at 
a halfway  house?  This  question  is  one  of  which  we 
shall  probably  hear  a good  deal  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  years.  The  Professor’s  answer  is  as  follows  : 
“ For  the  United  Kingdom  where  the  American  ex- 
change has  only  depreciated  some  20%,  the  balance  of 
argument  is,  I think,  in  favour  of  an  ultimate  and  not 
too  long  delayed  return  to’  pre-war  parity;  for  Austria 
and  probably  Germany  it  points  to’  a substantially  lower 
parity,  for  Italy  and  France  the  issue  is  less  clear,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  a return  to  pre-war  parity 
is  aimed  at,  the  strain  will  be  exceedingly  severe,  and 
the  process  of  return  must  be  slow.” 

Dealing  with  the  Aftermath  of  Debt  the  Professor 
gives  many  pages  to  the  advantages,  as  a means  of 
escape  from  it,  of  a Levy  on  Capital,  of  which  he  is  a 
consistent  and  distinguished  advocate.  He  argues 
that  even  in  the  case  of  taxation  the  proceeds  of  which 


in  the  main,  though  he  seems  to  be  much  too  sweeping 
and  positive.  There  are,  now,  many  people  still  work- 
ing hard  and  saving  steadily  who  would  have  retired 
years  ago  if  high  taxation  had  not,  by  preventing  them 
from  saving  as  much  as  they  thought  they  needed,  kept 
their  noses  to  the  grindstone.  The  other  arguments, 
and  there  are  many,  that  make  up  the  case  for  the  Levy 
on  Capital  are  put  with  force  by  Professor  Pigou.  But 
it  seems  to  us  that  he  does  not  attach  nearly  enough 
force  to  the  arguments  against  it,  which  are,  in  our 
opinion,  considerably  more  weighty  on  balance;  and 
some  of  his  arguments  seem  to  be  quite  amazingly 
academic.  He  contends,  for  example,  that  “ industrial 
capital  consists  of  factories,  machines,  materials,  and 
the  stores  of  goods  out  of  which  real  wages  come.  None 
of  these  are  withdrawn.  The  utmost  that  can  happen 
is  that  so  much  purchasing  power  is  taken  by  the 
Government  from  one  set  of  people  (the  payers  of  the 
levy)  and  handed  over  to  another  set  of  people  (holders 
of  War  Loan)  inside  the  same  country.  This  can  have 
no  direct  effect  upon  industry  in  general.”  In  theory 
perhaps  maybe  true,  but  in  fact  the  uncertainty  that 
would  be  involved,  by  the  mere  prospect  of  a levy,  con- 
cerning the  ownership  of  these  properties  might  surely 
have  very  serious  reactions  upon  their  management  and 
upon  the  ability  of  their  owners  to’  raise  credit  upon 
them.  Another  unconvincing  effort  is  when  he  tries  to 
answer  the  contention  that  a levy  on  capital  would  not 
really  benefit  taxpayers,  as  its  supporters  try  to  show, 
because,  Governments  being  what  they  are,  the  money 
saved  on  the  debt  charge  would  not  be  remitted  from 
taxation  but  would  still,  at  least  to  a great  extent,  be 
collected  by  the  Government  and  spent,  probably  waste- 
fully  and  improperly.  “ Should,”  says  the  Professor, 
“ new  Government  expenditure  be  undertaken  in  con- 
sequence of  the  relief  to  the  Budget  brought  about  by 
debt  repayment,  it  is  gratuitous  to  assume  that  it  will 
all  be  mere  waste.”  Perhaps  it  is,  but  those  who  bring 
forward  this  argument  make  no  such  assumption.  All 
that  they  maintain  is  that  the  whole  of  the  promised 
relief  to’  the  taxpayer  will  not  happen  and  that  some  of 
the  money  now  used  in  paying  debt  interest  will  be  ill 
spent  by  the  Government.  This  may  not  be  a certainty, 
but  it  is  11  Lombard  Street  to  a china  orange  ” that  it 
will  be  true.  The  very  difficult  problem  of  bringing 
within  the  net  of  a capital  levy  earners  of  enormous 
incomes  who  have  dissipated  them  as  received,  is  left 
unsettled,  as  it  seems  to  us,  by  Professor  Pigou  in  the 
unsatisfactory  sentence  which  observes  that  ‘‘it  is 
sufficient  to  recognise  that  the  evaluation  of  immaterial 
capital  for  the  purpose  of  a special  levy  is  impractic- 
able and  that  owners  of  such  capital  must  be  brought 
under  contribution  somehow  through  their  incomes.” 
It  is  easy  to  say  “ somehow,”  but  echo  answers  how? 


Publications  Received 

Lloyds  Bank,  Monthly  Financial  Report,  for  October. 
Leading  article  on  Bills  of  Lading  at  the  Hague 
Conference. 

Anglo  South  American  Bank,  October  Circular.  Cabled 
reports  on  credit,  trade  conditions,  etc.,  from  its 
branches  in  Paris,  Spain,  New  York,  and  Central 
and  South  America. 

War  Costs  and  Their  Financing.  By  E.  L.  Bogart 
Professor  of  Economics  in  the  University  of 
Illinois.  D.  Appleton  : $3  net. 


are  simply  transferred  within  the  country,  high  rates 
of  taxation  will  discourage  work  and  saving  and  so 
check  national  productivity.  Here  he  is  probably  right 

~ FIGURES  AND  PRICES 


GOVERNMENT  DEBT  (in  thousands) 

Oct.  15, ’21.  Oct.  8,  ’21.  Oct.  16,  ’20. 

£ £ £ 

Total  deadweight  7,649,513  7,740,555  7,737,196 

Owed  abroad'^  1,108,480  1,138,037  1,162,571 

Treasury  Bills  1,150,030  1,161,520  1,071,887 

Bank  of  England  Advances  46,750  37,250  63,000 

Departmental  do.  159,033  157,283  184,614 

NOTE —The  highest  point  of  the  deadweight  debt  was  reached 
at  Dec.  31,  1919,  when  it  touched  8,033  millions.  On  March  31 
last  it  was’ stated  in  the  Budget  speech  to  be  7,573  millions.  Of 
the  increase  shown  since  then  102  millions  represent  a nominal 
addition,  due  to  a conversion  scheme. 


GOVERNMENT  ACCOUNTS  (in  thousands) 

Oct.  15,  ’21.  Oct.  8,  ’21.  Oct. 

£ £ 

Total  Revenue  from  Ap.  1 488,186  474,583 

,,  Expenditure  ,,  ,,  552,289  540,338 


16,  ’20. 
£ 

682,113 

587,565 


Surplus  or  Deficit  

Customs  and  Excise 
Income  and  Super  Tax 

Stamps  

Excess  Profits  Duties 

Post  Office  

Miscellaneous — Special 


- 64,103 

— 65,555 

+94,548 

166,501 

161,367 

169,155 

150,874 

147,297 

135,374 

8,211 

7,fi36 

14,204 

29,464 

28,644 

119,173 

25,250 

24,000 

25,000 

53,256 

52,417 

174,840 
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BANK.  OF  ENGLAND  RETURNS  (in  thousands) 

Oct.  19,  ’21.  Oct.  19,  ’21.  Oct.  20, 


’21. 


Public 

Other 


Deposits 


14,794 

156,809 


£ 

15,016 

134,790 


£ 

16,539 

125,844 


Total  

Government  Securities 
Other  ,, 


171,603 

79,716 

86,416 


149,806 

64,851 

80,372 


.142,383 

61,620 

83,879 


Total  

166,132 

145,223 

145,499 

Circulation  

123,684 

124,613 

127,054 

Less  notes  in  currency  res. 

104,234 

105,163 

108,304 

Coin  and  Bullion  

128,417 

128,413 

123,148 

Reserve  ." 

23,183 

22,258 

14,545 

Proportion  

13.5% 

14.8% 

104% 

CURRENCY  NOTES  (in  thousands) 

, 20,  20. 
£ 

355,904 
3,109 
28,500 
18,750 
305,545 

Note. — The  maximum  fiduciary  issue  for  1921  has  been  offi- 
cially “ fixed  ” at  .£317,555, 200. 

BANKERS’  CLEARING  RETURNS  (in  thousands) 

Oct.  19,  T2  Oct.  12,  ’21.  Oct.  20,  ’20. 


Oct.  19,  ’21. 

Oct.  12,  ’21. 

£ 

£ 

Total 

outstanding  

310,754 

313,593 

Called 

in  but  not  candid. 

1,850 

1,866 

Gold 

backing  

28,500 

28,500 

B.  of 

E.  note  

19,450 

19,450 

Total 

fiduciary  issue 

260,954 

263,777 

Town 

Metropolitan 

Country 


£ 
539,816 
32,129 
60,095 


£ 
520,889 
31,246 
60,997 


£ 

610,173 

41,313 

83,060 


Total  

Year  to  date  

MONEY  RATES 


632,040 

27,994,038 


613,132 

27,361,998 


734,546 

31,712,640 


Oct.  20,  ’21. Oct.  13,  ’21. Oct. 

% % 

Bank  Rate  5*  5* 

Do.  Federal  Reserve  N.Y.  5 5 

3 Months’  Bank  Bills  ...  4*  4jf 


20, 


’20. 

m 

/o 

7 

7 

6# 


6 Months’  Bank  Bills  ... 

Weekly  Loans  , 

FOREIGN 

NORTH  AMERICAN 

New  York,  $ to  £ 

Do.,  i month  forward 

Montreal,  $ to  £ 

Mexico,  d.  to  $ 


4f 

54 

5 

XCHANGES 

4 

54 

3.92* 

3.84 

3.44* 

3.934 

3.84* 

— 

4.29* 

4.20 

3.78 

2/9 

2/9 

---  ■ 

SOUTH  AMERICAN 

B.  Aires,  d.  to  $ 

Rio  de  Jan.,  d.  to  milrs 

Valparaiso,  $ to  £ 

Montevideo,  d.  to  $ ... 

Lima,  per  Peru  £ 10% 

EUROPEAN 

Paris,  frcs.  to  £ 

Do.,  i month  forwd.... 
Berlin,  marks  to  £ ... 
Brussels,  frcs.  to  £ ... 
Amsterdam,  fl.  to  £ ... 
Switzerland,  frcs.  to  £ 
Stockholm,  kr.  to  £ ... 
Christiania,  kr.  to  £ ... 
Copenhagen,  kr.  to  £.. 
Helsingfors,  mks.  to  £ 

Italy,  lire  to  £ 

Madrid,  pesetas  to  £... 
Greece,  drachma  to  £ 
Lisbon,  escudos  to  £... 

Vienna,  kr.  to  £ 

Prague,  kr.  to  £ ...... 

Bucharest,  lei  to  £ 
Belgrade,  dinars  to  £... 

Sofia,  leva  to  £ 

Warsaw,  marks  to  £... 
Constantinople,  pesetas 

to  £ 

EASTERN 

Alexandria  pesetas  to  £ 
Bombay,  d.  to  rupee  | 
Calcutta,  d.  to  rupee  f 
Hongkong,  d.  to  rupee 
Shanghai  d.  to  tael  ... 
Singapore,  d.  to  $ ... 
Yokohama,  d.  to  yen  ... 

UNEMPLOYMENT 


Men  

Women  

Juveniles  

Total 

Short  Time  .... 


44*d. 

45fd. 

56*d. 

7_!_3 

8fLd. 

12^d. 

34 

32.30 

414 

42* 

56|d. 

preim. 

6*%  prem. 

— 

54.40 

54.00 

53.06* 

54.40 

54.00 

— 

607 

550 

241 

55.35 

54.10 

50.31* 

11.56 

11.46 

11.17 

21.40 

20.90 

21.76 

16.97 

16.64 

17.42* 

30.70- 

31.75 

25.17* 

20.50 

20.25 

24.55* 

250 

250 

149* 

99| 

103 

91.25 

29.90 

28.80 

24.18* 

90* 

93* 

35.00 

5| 

6 

10*d. 

6500 

7,500 

975 

362 

355 

280 

535 

510 

200 

265 

230 

— 

525 

525 

— 

17,000 

15,000 

950 

740 

665 

— 

97* 

97* 

97* 

16*d. 

37d. 

19*  d. 

33d. 

17*d. 

46d. 

46d. 

49d. 

60d. 

27  Jd. 

27|d. 

27  ?7/32d. 

29Jd. 

30fd. 

35*d. 

Oct.  7. 

Sept.  30 

Nov.  26 

1921. 

1921. 

1920. 

,057,800 

1,076,700 

378,284 

225,400 

230,100 

103,420 

01,800 

96,900 

42,704 

1,375,000 

1,403,700 

524,408 

308,063 

322,815 

— 

Note. — In  addition  to  those  on  the  “ live  ” register  of  the 
Labour  Exchange,  395,251  persons  who  are  wholly  unemployed 
have  exhausted  their  Unemployment  Insurance  and  have  not 
maintained  their  registrations  for  employment.  On  October  7 
the  number  of  such  persons  whose  benefit  was  exhausted  and 
who  had  maintained  their  registrations  was  183,997,  the  number 
of  short-time  workers  in  the  same  category  being  45,455. 


COAL  OUTPUT 


Oct.  8,  Oct.  1, 

Oct.  2, 

1921. 

1921. 

1920. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

4,287,900  4,114,200 

4,702,800 

IRON  AND  STEEL  OUTPUT 

1921. 

1921. 

1920. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

Pig  Iron  

94,200 

741,000 

Do.,  eight  months  ... 

1,670,800 

6,005,700 

Steel  Ingots  and  Casting 

1921. 

Aug. 

tons. 

434,100 

1920. 

Sept. 

tons. 

884,700 

Do.,  eight  months  

1,966,300 

6,792,300 

INDEX  NUMBERS 

Wholesale — (Economist). 

Sept.  Aug. 

Sept. 

July 

1921  1921 

1920 

1914 

Cereals  and  Wheat 

1,119*  1,184 

1,504 

579 

Other  Food  Products 
(Tea,  Sugar,  etc.)  ... 

688  716* 

928 

352 

Textiles  

1,258  998 

2,362* 

616* 

Minerals  

871  920* 

1,311 

464* 

Miscellaneous  (Rubber, 

Timber,  etc.)  

987*  1,000 

1,539* 

553 

Total  

4,924  4,819 

7,645 

2,565 

BOARD  OF  TRADE 

Sept.  Aug. 

Sept. 

July. 

Retail — 

1921.  1921 

1920. 

1914. 

Food  only  

.220  225 

270 

100 

All  Items*  

210  220 

261 

100 

* Food,  rent,  clothing,  fuel,  light,  etc. 

SECURITY  PRICES. 
BRIT  & COLONIAL  GOVT 

Oct.  20 

Oct.  13. 

Oct.  20, 

1921. 

1921. 

1920. 

Consols  

48* 

49 

45* 

War  Loan  3*%  ... 

89* 

88| 

814 

Do.  4*%  ... 

824 

82 

78 

Do.  5%  ... 

89| 

89| 

84| 

Do.  4%  ... 

96| 

96* 

944 

Funding  4%  ... 

72* 

72* 

674 

Victory  4%  ... 

76| 

77* 

73! 

Local  Loans  3%  ... 

52| 

53 

50 

Conversion  3*%  ... 

624 

82* 

— 

Irish  Land  2|%  ... 

49 

49 

45 

Bank  of  England 

184 

184 

167* 

India  3*%  ... 

57* 

57| 

53* 

Liverpool  6% 
Birmingham  6% 
FOREIGN  STOCKS 


Argentine 

Belgian 

Brazil 

Chilian 

Chinese 

Egyptian 

French 

German 

Greek 

Italian 

Japanese 

Mexican 


5% 

3% 

5% 

4*% 

5% 

’96 

4% 

4% 

3% 

4% 

3*% 

4*% 

(1st) 

4% 

(1905) 

Peruvian  Corp.  Pref. 
Russian  5% 

Spanish  4%  ... 


HOME  RAILS 
Gt.  Central  Pref. 

Gt.  Eastern  

Gt.  Northern  Def.  ... 

Gt.  Western  

Lancs  and  Yorks  ... 
Lond.  Brighton  Def. 
Lond.  Chatham 

L.  & N.W 

L.  & S.W.  Def. 

Metropolitan  

Do.  District 

Midland  Def 

North  Brit.  Def. 

North  Eastern  

South  Eastern  Def. 

V Underground  Electric 


101* 

103 


94* 

61* 

71 

80 

83 

67* 

28 

3g 

30 

22 

107 

89 

62 

15 

6* 

71 


7a 

' 4. 

26 

23* 

63* 

44* 

36 

5i 

65j 

16J 

231 

16i 

38 

QI 

a8 

68 

19-3 

5'- 


101* 

102 


94 

62J 

71 

80 

84f 

67i 

30i 

34 

30 

22 

110 

891 

68 

16 

7 

71i 


18 
26i 
24 
65 
451 
36* 
5J 
66i 
18 
24 
16* 
40 
10 
69  j 
20* 
5/9 


99 

98 


90 

55i 

70 
72 

71 
65 
39i 

5| 

41J 

27i 

107 

82i 

58 

26i 

23 

85i 


11 

30i 

28 

75i 

53 

44i 

71 

75i 

20 

21 

18* 

48 

Hi 

77i 

28 

7/0 


16 
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FOREIGN  & COLONIAL 
RLYS. 

41 

Antofagasta  

Argentine  N.E. 

13 

B.A.  Gt.  Southern 

51 

Do.  Pacific 

30 

Do.  Western 

504 

Canadian  Pacific 

142 

Central  Argentine  ... 

464 

,,  Uruguay  ...  . 

Cordoba  Central 

34 

9 

Entre  Rios  

12 

Grand  Trunk  

1 - 

Do.  3rd  Pref. 

4 

Gt.  Western  Brazil 

1* 

Leopoldina  

17 

Mexican  

13 

San  Paulo  ... 

95 

United  of  Havana  ... 

44 

INDUSTRIALS,  ETC. 

Armstrong  

t\ss.  Portland  Cement 

B.S.A 

Borax  Def.  

Brit.-Amer.  Tobacco 
Brunner  Mond 

Coats  

Courtauld  

Dorman  Long  

Dunlop-  

General  Electric 

Hudsons  Bay  

Imp.  Tobacco  

Lister  

Lyons  

Marconi  

Maypole  Def 

United  Alkali  

United  Steel 

Vickers  


15/6 
13/0 
7/0 
30/9 
61/3 
21/0 
2 9/32 
32/10| 
15/9 
6/3 
16/0 
54 
47/9 
15/0 
2 21/32 

9 

I 6 

6/3 

12/6 

9/6 

10/4* 


SHIPPING. 

Cunard 

Furness  Withy 
P.  & O.  Def. 
Royal  Mail 


16/6 

23/0 

340 

82 


40 

14 

514 

35 

51 

146 

49 

37 

11 

14 

IX 

1 I 6 

43 

If 

in 

14 

97 

48 


16/6 

14/104 

7/3 

30/6 

3* 

22/3 

2* 


32/9 

15/9' 

7/3 

17/0 

° I 6 

49/0 

15/44 

2-n 

Hi 


7/14 


9 

I 6 


9/9 

10/9 


17/6 

24/0xd 

345 

83 


64 

234 

69 
514 

70 
1794 

61 

60 

17 
28 

4a 

12 

34 

31 

18 

1314xd 

774 

21/0 

25/0 

19/0xd 

33/0 

Q 9 

31/0 

2-re 

6f 

23/0 

27/6 

25/6 

«_3_ 
D I 6 

49/0 

24/0 

4* 

2! 

10/9 

is 

X8 

16/6 

21/0 

22/6 

28/0 

395 

105 


BREWERIES 

Allsopps  

Bass  

Guinness  

Watney  Def 

RUBBER 

Anglo-Malay  

Cicely  

Linggi  

Rubber  Trust  

Sialang  

Vallambrosa  


OIL 

Anglo-Persian  2nd  Pref. 

Burmah  

Kern  River  

Lobitos  

Mexican  Eagle 

North  Caucasian 

Royal  Dutch  

Shell  

MINES 

Brit.  South  Africa  Co. 
Broken  Hill  Property 
Burma  Corporation 

Central  Mining  

Conca  Mines  Selection 

Crown  Mines  

De  Beers  Def 

Modderfontein  

Mount  Morgan  

Premier  Def.  

Rand  Mines 

Rio  Tinto  

Springs  

Taganyika  

Leonoh  

Van  Ryn  Deep  


50 

49  J 

724 

27/0 

27/6 

US. 

1 f 

395 

380 

315 

125 

1314 

148 

18/9 

20/0 

32/6 

4/0 

4/0 

9/6 

22/6 

1 3 
1_re 

46/3 

12/3 

12/3 

22  3 

17/6 

If 

41/3 

11/0 

11/3 

17/6 

22/0 

21/9 

— 

5f 

5* 

8 

20/0 

19/74 

27/9 

Q 1 3 
^T6 

m 

4§ 

3 3/32 

3| 

HI 

5 

ft 

1-re 

32f 

35 

68 

4 9/32 

4ft 

6{f 

10/14 

11  '0 

15/104 

1-re" 

1ft 

2§ 

6/3 

6/0 

11  3 

6/8 

64 

8* 

13/- 

13  'S 

20/6 

1 27/32 

1ft 

2* 

11 

11* 

164 

34 

3* 

31 

5 

5 

7 

g 

4 

4 

94 

21 

2| 

2ft 

26 

274 

284 

11 

8 

2* 

1ft 

19/6 

20/0 

Ife 

1 5 

■*■8 

H 

14 

CO 

3f 

A 10  per  cent,  investment  (payable  half-yearly)  in  an  old- 
established  progressive  london  commercial  undertaking  free  of 
Debenture  debt,  and  with  the  present  issue  covered  over  three 
times  both  as  to  capitai  and  dividend.  _ , , ... 

A copy  of  the  full  Prospectus  has  been  filed  with  the  Register  °f  J ? * 
Stock  Companies,  which  states  inter  aha  that  : Application  will  be  ma 
the  Committee  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange  for  permission  to  deal  in  the 
Shares  now  offered  after  Allotment  . 

The  Subscription  List  will  close  on  or  before  24th  OCTOBER,  1921. 

Odhams  Press  Limited 

(Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1908  to  19170  ^ 

Newspaper  and  Periodical  Proprietors,  Printers, 
Publishers,  Advertising  Agents,  Billposters, 
Process  Engravers,  Book  Publishers,  &c. 

C AP  IT  AL  - £1,500,000. 

divided  INTO  Previously  issued 

or  under  Contract 
Authorised  to  be  issued. 

525.000  8 per  cent.  Cumulative 

Preference  Shares  of  £1  each  £525,000  £513,007 

225.000  10  per  cent.  Cumulative 

“A”  Preference  Shares  of  £1  each  £225,000 

750.000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each  £750,000  ...  £522,1  au 

£1,500,000  ...  £1,055,187 


THE  COMPANY  HAS  NO  DEBENTURE  DEBT. 

ISSUE  OF 

225,000  Ten  per  cent.  Cumulative  “A” 
Preference  Shares  of  £1  each  at  par. 

Payable  as  follows:  Is.  per  Share  on  Application;  4s.  jper  Share 
on  Allotment ; 7s.  6d.  per  Share  on  15th  December,  1921 ; 7s.  6d. 
per  Share  on  15th  January,  1922. 

These  Shares  will  rank  immediately  after  the  8 per  cent.  Pre- 
ference Shares  and  in  priority  to  all  Ordinary  Shares  both  as 
to  capital  and  dividend  and  will  entitle  the  holder  to  a Cumu- 
lative Dividend  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum. 

DIRECTORS. 

Lt  -Col.  W.  GRANT  MORDEN,  M.P.  (Chairman). 

W.  J.  B.  ODHAMS  (Deputy-Chairman). 

J.  S.  ELIAS  (Managing  Director). 


Major-Gen.  THE  HON.  SIR  NEWTON  JAMES  MOORE,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P. 
THE  RT.  HON.  SIR  GILBERT  PARKER,  Bart. 

SIR  ERIK  OHLSON,  Bart. 

ARTHUR  H.  RANDALL,  F.C.A. 

A LONG  BROWN. 

DENYS  W.  ODHAMS,  M.C. 

PF.RCIVAL  J.  NUNN. 

Col.  A LORNE  HAMILTON,  C.M.G. 

Capt.  J.  BELL  WHITE,  C7B.E.,  R.N.R. 

BANKERS. 

LLOYDS  BANK  LIMITED,  35,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.2. 

THE  LONDON  JOINT  CITY  & MIDLAND  BANK,  LIMITED,  20,  Bow 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.2. 

SOLICITORS. 

BULL  & BULL,  3,  Stone  Buildings,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  W.C.  2. 

HICKSON,  MOIR  & JEAKES,  52,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C.2. 

AUDITORS. 

FRANKLIN,  WILD  & CO.,  Chartered  Accountants,  Broad  Street  Avenue, 
London,  E.C.2.  . 

MARWICK,  MITCHELL  & CO.,  Chartered  Accountants,  British  Columbia 
House,  1,  Regent  Street,  S.W.l,  and  at  Paris  and  New  York. 

BROKERS. 

C.  BIRCH  CRISP  & CO.,  11,  Angel  Court,  E.C.2. 

SECRETARY  AND  REGISTERED  OFFICES. 

COLES  L.  HARRIS,  03-94,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C.2. 

The  growth  in  recent  years  of  the  business  is  indicated  by  the  figures,  which 
show  the  turnover  of  the  Printing  Department  rose  from  £68,067  in  1903  to 
£633,300  in  1920;  Publishing  Department  (established  m 1908)  from  £15,618  in 
1908  to  £359,348  in  1920;  Advertisement  Department  (established  in  19U8)  from 
£10,108  in  1908  to  £242,827  in  1920. 

NET  PROFITS  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  AUDITED  ACCOUNTS  : 

Net  Profits. 


Year. 

Net  Profits. 

Year. 

1913  

£67,977 

1917 

1914  

62,809 

1918 

1915  

57,767 

1919 

1916  

56,583 

1920 

166,499 

150,205 

1921,  Six  months  to  30th  June,  £85,788  being  at  the  rate  of 
£171,576  per  annum.  ..  x 

The  profits  of  the  last  six  months  were  made  notwithstanding  the 
serious  effects  of  the  great  coal  strike  and  general  trade 
depression. 

The  amount  required  to  pay  the  fixed  dividend  on  these  225,000  Shares  is 
£22,500  per  annum,  and  the  average  annual  net  profits  of  the  past  two-and- 
a-half  years  (post-war)  amount  to  a sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  dividend 
more  than  three  times,  after  paying  the  dividend  on  the  issued  Preference 
Shares  The  assets  (after  deducting  liabilities  and  the  Share  Capital  ranking 
in  priority),  including  the  amount  of  the  present  issue,  cover  the  principal 
of  this  issue  over  three  times.  , , , . „ 

Applications  for  shares  should  be  made  on  the  form  accompanying  the  tull 
Prospectus,  on  the  terms  of  which  alone  allotments  will  be  made.  _ 
Copies  of  the  full  Prospectus  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained 
at  the  Registered  Offices  of  the  Company  and  from  the  Company  s Bankers, 
Brokers  and  Solicitors. 

14th  October,  1921. 
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The  Outlook 

Having  “ supped  full  of  horrors,”  with  very  little  else 
in  the  bill  of  fare  at  that  or  any  other  meal  for  many 
years,  the  City  has  taken  the  bad  news  of  the  past  week 
with  its  usual  jaded  indifference.  Karl’s  escapade  pro- 
duced hardly  a ripple  in  markets  during  the  few  hoursi 
in  which  it  was  the  chief  headline,  and  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  Wirth  was  accepted  philosophically  both  in  Capel 
Court  and  in  places  where  they  deal  in  foreign  exchange. 
Nevertheless  these  political  alarms  and  excursons  are  a 
terribly  stiff  obstacle  in  the  way  of  that  return  to  con- 
fidence in  stability  which  is:  essential  to  trade  revival. 
Governments  make  pathetic  efforts  to  stimulate  indus- 
try by  providing  credits  and  guarantees,  out  of  which 
little  but  muddle  and  friction  is  likely  to  result,  while 
they  totally  fail  to  do  their  real  work  of  getting  the 
world  back  to  peace  and  sanity  in  international  relations. 
Irish  uncertainties  were  said  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  prevalent  dulness  in  the  City,  especially  as  a possi- 
bility of  a General  Election  was  said  to  be  mixed  up  with 
them.  Under  the  circumstances  it  was  not  very  surpris- 
ing to  find  that  the  prevalent  craving  for  short-dated 
gilt-edged  securities  was  more  than  ever  eager  and  that 
all  the  markets  which  depend  for  their  vitality  on  active 
trade,  or  at  least  the  expectation  thereof,  were  still  in  a 
state  of  languid  and  dispirited  depression. 

Depreciated  Exchange  and  Exports 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  advantage  alleged  to 
be  given  to  exporters  by  depreciation  of  the  currency, 
and  of  the  benefit  that  Germany  is  supposed  to  be  deriv- 
ing from  making  her  money  of  less  value,  that  it  is  of 
special  interest  to  note  one  of  the  examples  given,  in 
the  course  of  last  Tuesday’s  debate  on  the  Trade  Facili- 
ties Bill,  of  British  industry’s  helplessness  in  the  face  of 
foreign  competition.  For  this  was  a Dutch  instance, 
and  Holland’s  currency  has  throughout  been  at  a pre- 
mium. Sir  Fortescue  Flannery  told  the  House  (we 
quote  the  Morning  Post)  that  “ a ship  went  aground  in 
the  North  Sea.  She  was  brought  off  and  taken  into  a 
Thames  dry  dock  when  tenders  for  repairs  were  invited. 
The  lowest  Thames-side  tender  was  £6,700;  a better 
one,  from  the  North  of  England,  was  £5>5°°>  but 
Rotterdam  a Dutch  tender  was  received  for  £1,800. 
The  work  naturally  went  to  Rotterdam.  These  facts 
seem  to  knock  yet  another  hole  in  the  much  riddled 
bottom  of  the  Safeguarding  Industry  Act  with  its  pro- 
vision against  competition  encouraged  by  depreciated 
currency.  For  here  is  a case  of  a tender,  from  a 
country  with  an  appreciated  currency,  offering  to  do 
work  for  a third  of  the  best  English  bid.  Sir  Fortescue 
explained  the  matter  by  saying  that  Dutch  labour  is 
paid  almost  as  highly  as  that  in  the  North  of  England, 


but  in  Holland  the  men  worked  longer  hours  and  were 
free  from  many  restrictions.  Moreover  steel  from  Ger- 
man}' came  into  Holland  at  half  the  price  of  ours  and 
employers  were  content  with  a smaller  profit.  Exactly 
- — what  gave  Holland  its  enormous  pull  was  neither  de- 
preciated currency  nor  low  wages,  but  a good  day’s 
work  from  labour,  absence  of  hampering  trade  union 
restrictions,  free  trade  and  employers  who  do  not  open 
their  mouths  too  wide. 

The  Monetary  Puzzle 

Billbrokers  and  others  who  have  to  guess  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  money  market  are  faced  by  an  extremely 
puzzling  position.  The  market  it  at  present  swamped 
by  new  credit  created  for  the  Government  by  the  Bank 
of  England  against  Ways  and  Means  advances  largely 
because  the  Treasury  has  not  seen  fit  to  offer  Treasury 
bills  on  a scale  sufficient  to  meet  maturities.  Each 
week  the  amount  that  it  has  offered  has  been  more  than 
fully  applied  for  at  rates  which  have  now  come  down 
to  a point  which  is  nearly  2%  per  cent,  below  Bank 
rate.  It  is  thus  clear  that  if  larger  totals  had  been  put 
up  for  tender  they  would  have  been  easily  absorbed  at 
very  slightly  higher  rates — perhaps  more  easily,  because 
the"  recent  low  rates  have  checked  tenders.  Conse- 
quently the  market  has  been  full  of  bewilderment  and 
gossip"  because  some  of  its  members  have  concluded — 
naturally  though  wrongly — that  the  Treasury  must  be 
deliberately  working  to  make  money  easy  in  opposition 
to  the  Bank  of  England’s  policy  of  a stern  unbending 
Bank  rate.  From  this  conclusion  the  gossips  natur- 
ally proceed  to  the  immediate  likelihood  of  a Funding 
loan  or  Treasury  bonds  by  tender  or  a big  creation  of 
yearling  Treasury  bills.  There  must,  they  argue,  be 
some  reason  for  this  apparently  deliberate  swamping 
of  the  market  by  the  worst  kind  of  inflation,  which  does 
not  do  anybody  any  good  because  no  one  believes  in  its 
permanence.  In  the  meantime  the  position  of  the  clear- 
ing banks  with  the  Treasury  bill-rate  practically  at  the 
same  level  as  the  deposit  rate,  is  making  some  of  their 
leaders  sufficiently  restive  to  consider,  at  least,  the  pos- 
sibility of  reducing  the  deposit  rate  apart  from  any 
movement  in  Bank  rate. 

Uninteresting  Stock  Markets 

There  has  been  the  usual  complaint  of  lack  of  busi- 
ness on  the  Stock  Exchange,  but  investment  brokers 
still  find  plenty  to  do,  largely  owing  to  a mass  of  small 
orders.  Owing  to  the  obscurities  of  the  monetary 
political  and  international  position  short  and  well 
secured  stocks  are  still  the  prevalent  diet  with  specula- 
tive markets  more  or  less  in  the  dumps.  . The  weakness 
of  Argentine  rails  was  rather  marked  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culties that  naturally  beset  enterprises  of  paramount 
public  importance  managed  by  foreign  boards  in  the 
interests  of  foreign  shareholders,  and  working  m a. 
community  which  naturally  looks  more  closely  at  the 
service  rendered  than  at  the  question  whether  those 
who  provide  it  receive  fair  remuneration  for  the  risks 
that  they  run  and  the  use  of  their  capital.  These  diffi- 
culties have  lately  been  brought  prominently  forward 
by  the  reports  and  meetings  of  the  principal  companies, 
but  they  are  there  at  all  times  and  will  be  there  until 
the  local  public  can  somehow  be  interested  in  the  finan- 
cial prosper itv  of  the  railways.  Oil  shares  after  being 
weak,  show  a slight  tendency  to  rally  and  mines  were 
quite  uninteresting. 
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PROFESSOR  CASSEL’S  SURVEY. 

A YEAR  ago  Professor  Cassel,  already  distin- 
guished as  an  economist,  distinguished  himself 
still  further  by  putting  a memorandum  on  the 
World’s  Monetary  Problems  before  the  Brussels  Con- 
ference which  was  generally  admitted  to  be  the  most 
illuminating  of  the  many  brilliant  documents  on  this 
subject  which  were  submitted  to  it.  He  explained  and 
denounced  inflation  and  the  many  other  evils,  that  war 
had  introduced  into  the  finances  of  the  nations,  and 
gave  a clear  exposition  of  difficulties  that  lay  in  the 
way  of  getting  rid  of  them.  He  also  laid  stress  on 
high  money  rates  as  a cure  for  the  prevalent  ills  a 
somewhat  doubtful  prescription  at  a period  of  ram- 
pant rise  in  prices  followed  by  a catastrophic  fall. 
When  such  a rise  is  in  progress  speculators  are  not 
going  to  be  restrained  by  the  rate  that  they  may  have 
to  pay  for  loans;  when  the  fall  is  so  headlong  that 
goods  are  unsaleable,  their  holders  must  have  credit, 
whatever  its  price,  if  they  are  to  avoid  insolvency. 
So  at  the  period  for  which  he  was  prescribing  Prof. 
Cassel’s  remedy  could  only  be  effective  if  it  was 
applied  in  doses,  and  with  a strength,  that  might  have 
seriously,  perhaps  permanently,  damaged  the 
patient’s  constitution.  He  also  in  his  first  .Memo- 
randum developed  a new  principle  in  calculating  the 
true  parity  of  rates  of  exchange,  based  on  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  currencies  in  the  two  countries  con- 
cerned. Since  it  is  . impossible  to  know,  with  any 
approach  to  accuracy,  what  the  real  purchasing  power 
of  currency  of  a country  is  at  any  given  moment  (as 
is  shown  by  the  controversy  which  has  long  raged 
concerning  the  value  of  the  Labour  Ministry’s  Index 
Number  of  cost  of  living),  this  new  purchase  power 
parity  is  evidently  a shifting  quicksand  on  which  to 
base  inferences  concerning  the  true  rates  of  exchange. 

In  the  second  Memorandum  lately  presented  to  the 
League  of  Nations  and  published  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian  Commercial  Supplement  of  last.  Thursday, 
Professor  Cassel  reviews  the  situation,  as  it  has  been 
altered  by  the  tremendous  fall  in  prices  which  has 
taken  place  between  May,  1920,  and  May,  192.1.  This 
fall,  with  all  its  consequences  in  trade  depression  and 
unemployment,  the  Professor  appears  to  ascribe  to  a 
deliberate  policy  of  deflation  carried  out  especially  in 
America  and  this  country.  A striking  feature  in  his 
memorandum,  however,  is  the  absence  of  figures  illus- 
trating the  extent  of  reduction  in  the  volume  of 
monetary  units,  which  he  describes  as  one  of  the 
means  by  which  deflation  is  carried  out.  If  the 

Professor  had  gone  more  deeply  into  the  figures  of 
the  matter  we  believe  that  he  would  have  found  that, 
at  least  in  this  country,  the.  monetary  unit  that  is 
represented  by  banking  deposits,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
ascertained  from  the  available  banking  figures,  has 
actually  been  increased  during  the  period  that  he 
reviewed;  that  the  total  deflation  both  here  and  in 
America  has  been  on  a quite  trivial  scale  as  compared 
witeh  the  fall  in  prices,  and  that  it  had  not  shown 
itself  appreciably  when  the  fall  in  prices  began.  He 
himself  admits  that  many  other  causes  have  contri- 
buted to  the  fall  and  to  the  consequent  depression, 
such  as  the  state  of  Central  Europe,  ill-advised  Pro- 
tectionist measures  adopted  by  many  Governments, 
including  our  own,  and  the  reduction  in  saving  power, 
in  this  and  other  countries ; and  he  states  that  the 
decrease  in  purchasing  power  has  not  accompanied 
the  fall  in  prices  in  the  same  way  as  the  preceding* 
rise  was  accompanied  by  its  expansion.  In  other 
words  he  practicallv  gives  away  his  own  case.  The 
fall  in  prices  has  been  largelv  due  to  political  and 
psvchological  causes,  and  Professor  Cassel  bv 
ascribing  it  as  he  appears  to  do,  almost  entirely  to 
deliberate  deflation  carried  out  by  monetary  authori- 
ties greatlv  weakens  the  conclusion  that  he  bases  on 
this’  verv  flimsy  foundation  that  a certain  inflation  is 
now  a remedy  for  the  state  of  affairs  the  causes  of 
which  he  traces  with  so  questionable  a line  of  argu- 


ment. The  real  difficulty  that  now  faces  the  indus- 
trial world  is  that  of  finding  solvent  customers  and  of 
producing  goods  at  prices  that  they  can  pay.  If  such 
customers  can  be  found,  and  goods  can  be  turned  out 
on  these  terms,  there  is  plenty  of  credit  to  be  had 
without  deliberately  starting  a process  the  dangers  of 
which  are  very  clearly  stated  by  the  Professor.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  the  efforts  made  by  America  in  the 
direction  of  deflation  have  made  it  more  difficult  for 
other  countries  to  restore  their  exchanges  to  anything 
like  the  pre-war  relation  to  the  dollar ; but  it  is  equally 
true  that  if  all  the  needy  Governments  of  Europe, 
including  our  own,  were  to  adopt  Professor  Cassel  s 
remedy  and  set  the  printing  press  and  the  banking 
machinery  to  work  to  produce  new  buying  power, 
the  consequent  confusion  in  the  exchanges  would  be 
likely  to  postpone  still  further  the  day  of  “ stabili- 
zation ” which  it  'is  his  desire  to  secure.  He  says 
much  that  is  interesting  on  the  subject  of  the  gold 
standard,  though  he  seems  to  be  needlessly  fearful 
of  a scramble  for  gold  if  any  attempt  were  made,  to 
restore  it  generally ; and  he  deals  with  the  question 
of  reparation  and  inter-allied  debts  in  a broad-minded 
spirit,  the  growth  of  which,  in  practical  as  well  as 
theoretical  circles,  is  now  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
signs  on  the  financial  horizon.  He  does  not  admit  the 
absurd  contention  that  it  must  be  bad  for  a country 
to  receive  a payment,  but  he  shows  that  the  difficulties 
and  uncertainties  caused  by  these  huge  obligations 
are  a strong  argument  in  favour  of  their  revision. 
He  concludes,  with  almost  touching  faith,  by  pro- 
posing to  refer  the  whole  international  problem,  “ as 
far  as  it  involves  purely  monetary  questions,  to  a 
small  committee  of  experts.”  How  long  would  it 
take  to  agree  and  how  many  countries  would  carry 
out  its  recommendations? 


TRANSPORT  AND  CREDIT 
By  Sir  William  Acworth 

SCHEMES  for  promoting  consumption  at  home 
have  one  obvious  advantage  over  artificial  foreign 
credits,  that  we  can  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
English  customer  is  and  will  remain  solvent.  Can  the 
State,  in  finding  money  to  assist  private  enterprise  at 
the  present  juncture,  count  on  receiving  interest  on 
such  money  as  it  may  advance  on  loan,  and  on  securing 
by  way  of  indirect  public  benefit  a full  return  on  any 
capital  which  it  may  provide  as  an  out-and-out  grant? 
There  is  good  reason  to  think  that  in  one  field— that  ol 
transport,  taken  in  its  wide  sense  as  including,  for 
instance,  electricity  and  telephones  it  could  do  so. 
An  expert  Committee  reported  during  the  war  that  in 
Lancashire  the  average  charge  for  electricity  per  unit 
was  1 id.,  while  on  the  North-East  coast  it  was  ^d. 
But  in  Lancashire  the  electricity  was  supplied  by  23 
independent  authorities,  while,  the  whole  North-East 
district  was  supplied  by  one  single  undertaking.  The 
Committee  pointed  out  the  enormous  advantage  to  be 
secured  by  the  substitution  of  a few  super-power 
stations  for  a mass  of  disconnected  local  plants. 
London  is  a worse  case  even  than  Lancashire.  We 
are  served  by  70  different  authorities  who  “ own  some 
70  generating  stations,  with  .50  different  types 
system,  10  different  frequencies,  and  24  differen 

voltages.”  , . 

Cannot  we  set  to  work  at  once  to  sweep  away  this 
antiquated  lumber?  That  there  would  ultimately  be  a 
commercial  profit  in  so  doing,  no  expert  doubts,  the 
commencement  of  two  or  three  big  schemes  would  give 
employment  at  once  to  thousands  of  men  in  the  building- 
trade,  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  electric  trade  proper  in  all  its  ramifications.  v\  ith 
orders  on  a bold  scale  prices  would  drop  at  once. 
When  works  are  busy  they  can  afford  to  quote  prices 
vastly  lower  than  the  minimum  which  will  cover  their 
costs  when  they  are  working  half  time.  If  the  Govern- 
ment borrowed  money  at  5^  per  cent,  and  advance 
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it  at  4 per  cent.,  would  the  country  really  lose  in  the 
long  run  ? Take  again  the  question  of  telephones. 
Thousands  of  customers  continue  to  wait  for  telephone 
connections  which  are  not  made.  Instruments,  we  are 
told,  cannot  be  supplied  in  sufficient  numbers.  Is  it 
not  possible  to  do  this  development  work  at  somewhat 
higher  pressure  ? Even  though  the  cost  of  a telephone 
instrument  made  in  an  emergency  factory  be  two  or 
three  times  the  pre-War  cost,  will  not  the  indirect 
gain  in  greasing  the  wheels  of  trade  be  vastly  greater 
than  the  direct  loss? 

Let  us  turn  to  matters  on  a larger  scale,  tne  trans- 
port industry  proper.  Till  within  the  last  few  years 
we  have  gone  on  the  theory  that,  if  a man  travels  or 
sends  his  goods  by  road,  the  public  will  provide  the 
road  gratis,  and  he  need  only  supply  the  vehicle;  if, 
cn  the  other  hand,  he  travels  or  sends  his  goods  by 
rail,  he  must  pay  for  the  road  as  well  as  the  vehicle. 
On  the  face  of  it,  this  seems  hardly  logical.  In  recent 
years  we  have,  it  is  true,  imposed  taxation  on  those 
road  users  who  employ  mechanical  transport.  But 
out  of  the  ^50,000,000  a year  that  road  maintenance 
costs,  the  motor  taxes  even  now  bring  in  less  than 
one-fifth.  The  users  of  the  railways  are  charged  twice 
what  they  were  before  the  War,  and  even  then  it  is 
dcubtful  whether  their  payments  will  suffice  to  keep 
the  railway  undertakings  solvent.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  the  railways  have  at  present  no  margin  that  can 
be  applied  to  new  development.  Might  it  not  pay  to 
provide  railroads,  in  part  at  least,  at  public  cost?  The 
need  for  railway  improvements  is  admittedly  urgent. 
There  are  half  a dozen  definite  schemes  for  electrifi- 
cation of  suburban  lines,  and  in  certain  selected  cases 
o-  main  lines  also,  worked  out  in  detail  and  ready  to 
be  put  into  effect.  o.uey  are  commercially  sound;  but 
are  pigeon-holed  because  the  companies  cannot  face 
the  expense.  In  all  directions  new  expenditure  needs 
to  be  incurred  to  meet  the  shifting  of  traffic  due  to  the 
dislocation  of  trade  that  has  followed  the  War,  and  to 
enable  the  new  schemes  of  railway  grouping  to  effect 
the  economies  of  which  they  are  capable,  v.itnout 
Government  help  they  cannot  be  carried  out.  They 
probably  would  pay  directly  in  a few  years’  time.  They 
certainly  would  pay  indirectly  at  the  moment  in  setting 
the  wheels  of  trade  turning,  and  in  the  future  in 
promoting  industrial  prosperity. 

The  case  for  new  and  improved  underground  rail- 
ways in  London  is — though  the  arguments  for  it  are 
the  same — even  stronger  on  the  actual  immediate  facts. 
The  traffic  of  Greater  London  has  increased  50  per 
cent,  during  the  War;  the  facilities  remain  pre-War. 
At  the  recent  dinner  of  the  Institute  of  Transport  the 
President,  Lord  Ashfield,  stated  on  the  authority  of 
actual  statistics  that  the  sum'  of  the  delays  to  pas- 
sengers in  public  service  vehicles,  at  two  congested 
points  alone,  amounted  to  372  years.  To  imagine  that 
this  congestion  can  be  done  away  with  by  any  possible 
process  of  street  widening,  at  such  points  as  the 
Mansion  House,  is  to  imagine  the  impossible.  Not 
only  would  the  cost  be  prohibitive,  but  if  one  were  to 
sweep  away  enough  office  space  to  make  room  for  the 
widening  of  the  streets,  the  need  for  the  street  widen- 
ing would  automatically  disappear.  The  only  possible 
method  of  relieving  congestion  in  London  is  improved 
underground  railways,  and  more  of  them.  But  no 
private  undertaking  can  face  the  cost.  Say  that  a 
given  piece  of  work  before  the  War  would  have  cost 
^.'ioo,  and  that  the  money  could  have  been  raised  at  5 
per  cent.  This  would  have  meant  an  interest  burden 
of  -£5  per  annum.  Under  present  conditions  the  work 
would  cost  £200,  and  the  money  would  have  to  be 
raised  at  8 per  cent.,  an  interest  burden  of  £16  instead 
of  ^5,  or  more  than  three  times  as  heavy.  Why 
should  we  take  it  for  granted  that  congestion  is  to  be 
relieved,  in  the  case  of  above-ground  roads,  at  the 
cost  of  the  community ; but  if  the  road  is  below  ground, 
wholly  at  the  cost  of  the  individual  user? 

If  we  assume  that  the  Government  will  adopt  a 


policy  on  the  lines  indicated,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  finding  work  that  can  be  put  in  hand  at  once.  In 
some  cases  two  or  three  weeks  might  see  men  actually 
engaged  on  these  new  undertakings.  But  years  may 
elapse,  if  we  have  to  fight  out  in  advance  all  the 
political  problems  involved.  Are  the  electric  under- 
takings to  be  State  owned,  municipally  owned,  pri- 
vately owned,  or  ruled  by  a body  representing  all  three 
elements?  If  the  Government  gives  pecuniary  assist- 
ance to  the  main  line  railways,  are  they  to  accept 
further  Government  control  in  return,  and  if  so,  in 
what  form?  As  for  London  railways,  it  might  be 
argued  that  any  money  should  be  found  not  by  the 
State,  but  by  Greater  London.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  to  workmen  in  Sheffield  and  Birmingham  and 
Leeds  rather  than  in  London  that  the  orders  would  go 
for  material  and  plant  and  equipment.  It  is  submitted 
that  the  need  to  start  work  is  pressing,  and  that  it  is 
possible  to  start  work  while  negotiations  are  pending. 
What  is  necessary  is  that  the  Government  shall  specify 
clearly  the  amount  of  assistance  they  are  prepared  to 
give,  and  the  terms  on  which  they  will  give  it;  that  they 
shall  obtain  the  approval  of  their  proposals  by  the 
House  of  Commons ; and  then  submit  them  to  the 
authorities  and  companies  concerned.  If  the  latter 
accept — and  if  the  offer  is  prima  facie  reasonable,  it 
will  be  a bold  corporation  or  company  that  ventures  to 
refuse — what  in  ordinary  business  life  are  called 
1!  Heads  of  Agreement  ” can  be  drawn  up  and  signed 
with  a minimum  of  delay.  Such  formal  documents, 
including  probably  not  a few  Acts  of  Parliament,  as 
may  subsequently  be  required  to  implement  the  bar- 
gains, can  be  elaborated  at  a later  stage.  There  is  a 
growing  body  of  opinion  which  holds  that  the  Metro- 
politan settlement  should  embody  the  acceptance  of  the 
principle  that  a special  contribution  towards  the  cost 
of  London  traffic  improvements  ought  to  be  paid  by 
the  landowners  of  Greater  London.  Land  in  the  City 
is  valuable  because  the  City  is  the  centre  of  the  whole 
network  of  London  communications.  And  land  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  out  would  still  only  have  agricultural  value 
unless  railways  existed  to  carry  the  suburban  residents 
to  and  from  their  places  of  business.  The  public 
ought  not  to  pay  either  in  railway  fares  or  in  rates  and 
taxes  the  whole  cost  of  developing  the  property  of 
private  persons. 


Foreign  News 

F rance. — Commercial  Legislation. 

The  “ Reglement  Transactionnel  pour  cause  g£n6rale 
de  guerre,”  which  became  law  in  France  in  July,  1919, 
but  seemingly  has  only  recently  been  rendered  effective, 
appears  to  be  the  object  of  considerable  concern  to 
British  banking  and  trading  circles.  In  framing  this 
law  the  French  Government  had  in  mind  the  protection 
of  debtors  who  had  got  into  financial  difficulties  directly 
ascribable  to  the  war  and  naturally  legislation  to  this 
end  could  hardly  lend  itself  to  criticism.  It  is,  however, 
submitted  by  creditors  of  French  firms  that  the  law  was 
not,  as  is  now  seemingly  the  case,  intended  to  apply  to 
transactions  concluded  after  the  war ; it  would  appear 
that  numerous  instances  have  recently  arisen  where 
French  debtors  have  sought  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
protection  of  this  law  in  respect  of  engagements  of  quite 
recent  date.  This^  French  law,  as  it  now  stands,  enables 
such  debtors  to  avoid  their  responsibilities  and  contrac- 
tual obligations.  Application  was  recently  made  to  the 
Foreign  Office  requesting  them  to  make  representations 
to  the  French  Government  with  a view  to  obtaining  the 
removal  of  certain  objectionable,  features  in  the  French 
law  of  July  2,  19x9,  instituting  the  Rdglement  Transac- 
tionnel : it  was  pointed  out,  however,  by  the  Foreign 
Office  that  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  grounds  .on 
which  diplomatic  representations  could  be  based  with 
any  hope  of  success  but  “ that  in  the  event  of  the  sub- 
mission to  the  Board  of  Trade  of  any  individual  case  of 
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hardship  due  to  this  enactment,  careful  consideration 
would  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  approaching  the 
French  Government  on  behalf  of  the  person  or  firm 
affected.” 

Poland 

In  comparing  the  returns  of  Austro-Polish  trade  for 
1920  and  those  for  the  first  half  of  1921,  a visible  im- 
provement in  the  volume  of  trade  between  the  two 
countries  is  apparent  from  a report  published  in  Sep- 
tember of  this  year  by  the  Polish  Ministry  of  Commerce. 
Polish  imports  from  Austria  for  1920  totalled  2,612 
truckloads  weighing  19,157,990  kg.,  those  for  the  first 
half  of  1921  amounting  to  2,707  truckloads  weighing 
24,607,200  kg.  ; while  Polish  exports  to  Austria  for  1920 
consisted  of  2,848  truckloads  weighing  35,672,200  kg., 
and  those  for  the  first  half  of  1921  amounted  to  8,549 
truckloads  weighing  44,461,380  kg.  The  amount  of 
naptha  and  benzine  exported  by  Poland  to  Austria  and 
included  in  the  above  returns  amounted  to  1,690  cisterns 
in  1920,  and  2,432  cisterns  in  the  first  half  of  1921. 

Finland 

The  latest  advices  from  Finland  tend  to  point  to  the 
reintroduction  of  some  modified  form  of  restrictions,  the 
main  aim  of  which  will  be  to  frustrate  speculation  in 
Finnish  marks,  by  limiting  dealings  in  them  to  certain 
approved  Banks  as  was  the  case  before  the  lifting  of  the 
restrictions  early  this  year.  Notwithstanding  the  fixing 
of  an  official  exchange  rate  by  the  Bank  of  Finland,  it 
would  appear  from  advices  received  from  Finland  in 
London  that  Finnish  marks  are  being  freely  dealt  in  by 
the  officially  approved  banks  without  any  regard  what- 
ever to  the  rate  fixed  by  the  Bank  of  Finland.  It  is 
further  stated  that  in  any  case  the  interests  of  larger 
firms  in  the  habit  of  dealing  direct  with  foreign 
countries  or  obtaining  their  own  supplies  of  Finnish 
marks  in  the  open  market  will  not  be  affected. 

The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Finland  have  requested 
the  Cabinet  to  submit  a Bill  raising  the  note  circulation 
to  1,600,000,000  Finmarks,  and  authorising  the  inclu- 
sion of  three  months  home  bills  in  the  statutory  security 
against  notes  in  circulation. 

Greece 

Further  Foreign  Exchange  restrictions  would  appear 
to  have  been  introduced  in  Greece  since  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Decree  of  June,  1921,  vesting  the  sole  right 
of  dealing  in  Foreign  Exchange  in  a Consortium  of 
banks.  Under  the  original  terms  of  the  above  Decree 
merchants  were  entitled  to  import  goods  into  Greece  to 
th  value  of  £500  or  equivalent,  the  Consortium  Com- 
mittee granting  the  Foreign  Exchange  required  without 
question  : this  limit  was  subsequently  reduced  to  one  of 
£100,  but  now  even  this  privilege  has  been  withdrawn 
following  upon  the  discovery  that  it  was  being  abused 
in  order  to  introduce  foreign  goods  classed  as  “ un- 
necessaries  ” or  luxuries. 

Czecho-Slovaicia 

It  is  reported  by  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  that  the  con- 
cession to  create  an  Anglo-Czech  Bank  in  Prague  is  to 
be  granted  to  the  Bank  of  England.  The  new  institu- 
tion will  take  over  the  Czechoslovak  branches  of  the 
Anglo-Austrian  Bank  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  capital 
of  the  new  concern  will  amount  to  200  million  Cz.Sl.- 
Kronen.  The  inauguration  will  be  timed  to  coincide 
with  the  transfer  to  London  of  the  head  offices  of  the 
Anglo-Austrian  Bank. 


New  Issues 

The  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
offered  at  96  a £5,000,000  6 per  cent.  Loan,  1931-1941, 
in  Registered  Stock.  Interest  is  payable  1st  March  and 
1st  September,  and  a coupon  for  £1  5s'.  payable  1st 
March  1922,  will  be  attached  to  the  scrip.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  this  loan  will  be  used  to  meet  Treasury  Bills  in 


London  and  to  meet  Repatriation  and  other  expenditure 
arising  out  of  the  war.  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
Debentures  and  Stock  issued  and  payable  in  London  and 
the  interest  thereon,  the  property  of  persons  not  domi- 
ciled in  Australia,  are  not,  and  will  not  be,  subject  to 
any  taxes,  duties  or  levies  in  Australia.  The  stock  is  a 
trustee  security  and  the  prospectus  shows  the  usual 
dignified  reticence  concerning  the  financial  position  of 
the  borrower. 


Worsnop  & Co.  Limited,  with  an  authorised  capital  of 
£60,000,  announced  an  issue  of  £20,000  per  cent. 
Seven  Year  Notes  at  Par  repayable  at  £102  10s.  per 
cent,  on  August  1st,  1928.  The  Company  may  redeem 
the  Notes  by  purchase  at  any  time  or  by  drawings  at 
£102  10s.  per  cent,  after  July  1,  1923,  on  three  months’ 
notice.  Holders  will  be  entitled  at  any  time  prior  to  re- 
payment to  exchange  any  Notes  held  for  fully  paid 
per  cent,  cumulative  Preference  Shares  or  Ordinary 
Shares  of  the  Company  at  par.  The  prospectus  states 
that  the  Company  has  been  and  is  devoting  its  attention 
to  every  requirement  for  lighting  and  starting  motor 
cars,  also  the  manufacture  of  electrical  accumulators  for 
submarines,  railways,  wireless  telegraphy,  miners 
lamps,  and  other  purposes.  The  information  given 
concerning  financial  results  and  position  is  meagre. 


The  Exchange  Cinema  and  Restaurant  Company 
(1921),  Limited,  with  a capital  of  £120,000  divided  into 
80,000  Cumulative  Participating  Preference  and  40,000 
Ordinary  Shares  of  £1,  announces  an  issue  of  80,000 
10%  Preference  Shares  at  par.  After  the  Preference 
shares  have  taken  10%  and  the  Ordinary  20%  dividends, 
the  Preference  holders  are  entitled  to  20%  of  any  balance 
available  for  distribution.  In  case  of  winding-up  they 
share  in  surplus  assets  in  the  same  proportion.  The 
venture  is  in  its  infancy  and  has  to  prove  itself,  but 
seems  to  have  made  a good  start.  The  shares  cannot 
expect  to  enjoy  a free  market  but  look  like  a fair  risk 
for  those  who  are  prepared  to  face  the  ups  and  downs 
of  the  entertainment  business,  which  depends  so  especi- 
ally on  good  management. 


The  Pearson  & Knowles  Coal  & Iron  Company,  Lim- 
ited, offers  at  97  an  issue  of  £1,000,000  7i%  First 
Mortgage  Debenture  Stock.  The  Stock  will  be  secured 
by  (a)  a Specific  First  Mortgage  upon  the  Freehold  and 
Leasehold  Properties  of  the  Company;  (b)  a Debenture 
creating  a First  Charge  upon  the  Freehold  and  Lease- 
hold Properties  of  Rylands  Brothers,  Limited,  and  a 
First  Floating  Charge  upon  its  undertaking  and  assets; 
(c)  a First  Floating  Charge  upon  the  whole  of  the  Un- 
dertaking and  other  Assets  including  investments 
in  allied  Companies.  On  15th  January,  1926, 
and  on  the  same  date  in  each  succeeding  year 
until  the  Debenture  Stock  now  offered  is  re- 
deemed, the  Company  will  pay  to  the  Trustees  three 
per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  the  Stock  now  offered 
which  will  be  applied  in  the  purchase  of  Stock  if  ob- 
tainable below  £102  10s.  per  cent.,  or  in  redeeming 
Stock  by  drawings  at  £102  10s.  per  cent.  Any  Stock 
not  redeemed  before  15th  January,  1951,  will  be  paid 
off  on  that  date  at  par.  The  Company  has  the  option 
to  pav  off  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  Stock  outstand- 
ing on  the  15th  January,  1926,  or  any  subsequent  date 
at  six  months’  notice  at  £102  10s.  The  value  of  the 
properties  on  which  the  stock  is  specifically  secured  is 
not  shown  separately,  by  the  prospectus,  so  that  on 
this  highly  important  point  investors  have  only  guess- 
work to  guide  them,  though  it  appears  from  the  figures 
given  that  these  assets  do  not  correspond  in  value  to 
the  amount  of  the  debenture  stock.  As  is  almost  in- 
evitable in  the  case  of  iron  and  steel  enterprises,  profits 
have  fluctuated  widely,  but  on  the  basis  of  past  per- 
formances—shown  for  ten  years— the  service  of  the 
stock  has  lately  been  amply  covered,  though  the  profits 
are  given  subject  to  depreciation  and  taxation. 
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Applications  are  invited  for  3,000,000  shares  of  2/- 
each  at  2/-  per  share,  of  the  Anglo-Burma  Oil  Com- 
pany Limited  with  authorised  capital  £500,000  in 
5,000,000  shares  of  2/-.  The  Company  has  acquired  oil 
properties  in  Burma  and  Trinidad,  which  appear  to  he 
at  too  early  a stage  of  development  for  any  but  ad- 
venturors  speculators. 


Dividends 

Angela  Nitrate. — Interim  dividend  of  5 per  cent,  or  Is.  per 
share. 

Anglo-Chilian  Nitrate  & Railway. — Interim  dividend  of  Is. 
per  preference  share  and  Is.  per  ordinary  share,  both  free  of  tax. 

Anglo-Dutch  Plantations. — Final  dividend  at  rate  of  5 per 
cent.,  making  a total  of  10  per  cent,  for  the  year.  New  shares 
receive  1*  per  eent.,  making  2*  per  cent,  for  the  year. 

Anglo-Egyptian  Bank,  Ltd. — The  directors  recommend  a divi- 


dend of  10s.  per  share  free  of  income  tax,  making  with  the 
interim  dividend  15  per  cent,  for  the  year,  and  a bonus  of  2s.  6d. 
per  share  ; that  £'4,000  be  written  off  Premises  Account,  and 
£51,457  be  carried  forward.  The  date  of  the  annual  meeting  is 
fixed  for  November  29,  1921. 

Broken  Hill  Propy. — It  has  been  decided  to  pass  dividend 
declaration  for  Nov.  qr. 

Bank  of  Montreal. — Dividend  of  3 per  cent,  for  quarter 
ending  31st  October,  1921,  together  with  a bonus  of  2 per  cent, 
for  year  ending  31st  October,  1921. 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce. — Dividend  of  3 per  cent,  and 
bonus  of  1 per  cent,  for  three  months  ending  Nov.  30. 

Debenture  Securities  Investment. — Interim  divd.  at  rate  of 

6%. 

Ingersoll  Rand. — Divd.  of  2*%. 

National  Bank  of  Australasia,  Ltd. — Interim  Dividend  for 
past  half-year,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  both 
Preference  and  Ordinary  shares. 

Transvaal  and  Delagoa  Bay  Investment. — Final  divd.,  3/0 
per  shr.,  making  5/0  per  shr  (25%  on  increased  capital  of 
£277,500). 


FIGURES  AND  PRICES 


GOVERNMENT  DEBT  (in  thousands) 

Oct.  22,  ’21.  Oct.  15, ’21.  Oct.  23,  ’20. 

£ £ £ 

Total  deadweight  7,734,000  7,740,461  7,726,611 

Treasury  Bills  1,119,330  1,151,376  1,076,004 

Bank  of  England  Advances  73,750  46,750  59,750 

Departmental  do.  156,958  159,033  182,514 


Note.— The  highest  point  of  the  deadweight  debt  was  reached 
at  Dec.  31,  1919,  when  it  touched  8,033  millions.  On  March  31 
last  it  was  stated  in  the  Budget  speech  to  be  7,573  millions.  Of 
the  increase  shown  since  then  102  millions  represent  a nominal 


addition,  due  to  a conversion  scheme. 


GOVERNMENT  ACCOUNTS  (in  thousands) 

Oct  22,  ’21.  Oct.  15,  ’21.  Oct.  23,  ’20. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Total  Revenue  from  Ap.  1 

513,991 

488,186 

709,762 

,,  Expenditure  ,,  ,, 

571,700 

552,289 

607,594 

Surplus  or  Deficit  

—57,709 

— 64,103 

+ 102,168 

Customs  and  Excise 

182,022 

166,501 

184,993 

Income  and  Super  Tax  ... 

153,737 

150,874 

137,277 

Stamps  

8,236 

8,211 

14,344 

Excess  Profits  Duties 

29,714 

29,464 

123,188 

Post  Office  

26,250 

25,250 

26,250 

Miscellaneous — Special  .. 

55,317 

53,256 

175,499 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND  RETURNS  (in 

thousands) 

Oct.  27,  ’21. 

Oct.  19,  ’21.  Oct.  27,  ’20. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Public  Deposits  

13,533 

14,794 

16,420 

Other  , . 

161,505 

156,809 

120,556 

Total  

175,038 

171,603 

136,976 

Government  Securities 

87,576 

79,716 

64,517 

Other  ,, 

82,203 

86,416 

76,061 

Total  

169,779' 

166,132 

140,578 

Circulation  

123,916 

123,684 

127,588 

Do.  less  notes  in  cur- 

rency  res 

104,466 

104,234 

108,838 

Coin  and  Bullion  

128,414 

128,417 

123,199 

Reserve  

22,947 

23,183 

14,060 

Proportion  

13.1% 

13.5% 

10|% 

CURRENCY  NOTES  (in  thousands) 

Oct. 

27,  ’21. 

Oct.  19,  ’21.  Oct.  27,  ’20. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Total  outstanding  

311,575 

310,754 

355,872 

Called  in  but  not  candid. 

1,838 

1,850 

3.075 

Gold  backing  

28,500 

28,500 

28,500 

B.  of  E.  note  

19,450 

19,450 

18,750 

Total  fiduciary  issue 

261,787 

260,954 

305,447 

Note. — The  maximum  fiduciary  issue  for  1921  has 

been  offi- 

dally  “ fixed  ” at  £317,555,200. 

BANKERS  CLEARING  RETURNS  (in  thousands) 

Oct. 

26,  ’21. 

Oct.  19,’120ct.  27,  ’20. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Town  

602,870 

539,816 

574,270 

Metropolitan  

29,638 

32,129 

37,795 

Country  

52,923 

60,095 

71,853 

Total  

685,431 

632,040 

683,918 

Year  to  date  28,679,469 

27,994,038 

32,396,558 

MONEY  RATES 

Oct. 

27,  ’21. 

Oct.  20,  ’21. Oct.  27,  ’20. 

Bank  Rate  

/o 

5 

/o 

5* 

,«o 

7 

Do.  Federal  Reserve  N.Y. 

5* 

5 

7 

3 Months’  Bank  Bills  ... 

3*-f 

Q 7 

6-1 

6 Months’  Bank  Bills  ... 

3|-| 

11 

■*8 

6+f 

Weekly  Loans  

3f-4 

4 

6i 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGES 
(Telegraphic  Transfers.) 

NORTH  AMERICAN  Oct.  27,  21.  Oct.  20,  ’21. Oct. 


New  York,  $ to  £ 

3.931 

3.92* 

Do.,  1 month  forward 

3.93* 

3.93a 

Montreal,  $ to  £ 

4.281 

4.291 

Mexico,  d.  to  $ 

33d. 

2/9 

28,  ’20. 
3.46* 

3.83* 


SOUTH  AMERICAN 

B.  Aires,  d.  to  $ 

Rio  de  Jan.,  d.  to  milrs 

Valparaiso,  $ to  £ 

Montevideo,  d.  to  $ ... 
Lima,  per  Peru  £'  

EUROPEAN 

Paris,  fres.  to  £ 

Do.,  1 month  forwd.... 
Berlin,  marks  to  £ ... 
Brussels,  fres.  to  £ ... 
Amsterdam,  fi.  to  £ ... 
Switzerland,  fres.  to  £ 
Stockholm,  kr.  to  £ ... 
Christiania,  kr.  to  £ ... 
Copenhagen,  kr.  to  £.. 
Helsingfors,  mks.  to  £ 

Italy,  lire  to  £ ... 

Madrid,  pesetas  to  £... 
Greece,  drachma  to  £ 

Lisbon,  escudo  d 

Vienna,  kr.  to  £ 

Prague,  kr.  to  £ 

Bucharest,  lei  to  £ 
Belgrade,  dinars  to  £... 

Sofia,  leva  to  £ 

Warsaw,  marks  to  £... 
Constantinople,  piastres 

to  £ 

EASTERN 

Alexandria,  piastres 

to  £ 

Bombay,  d.  to  rupee  | 
Calcutta,  d.  to  rupee  f 
Hongkong,  d.  to  rupee 
Shanghai  d.  to  tael  ... 
Singapoie,  d.  to  $ ... 
Yokohama,  d.  to  yen  ... 


44*  d. 

44*  d. 

55*d. 

7fd. 

7 1 3 
‘TS 

12J-fd. 

34 

34 

— 

40i 

41i 

56*d. 

12%  prem.  10% 

prem. 

— 

54.10 

54.40 

54.631 

54.10 

54.40 

— 

686 

607 

261* 

55.20 

55.35 

51.691 

11.55 

11.56 

11.391 

21.60 

21.40 

22.03* 

17.09 

16.97 

17.95 

29.90 

30.70 

25.72* 

20.50 

20.50 

25.37* 

252 

250 

149* 

100 

99J 

92.87* 

29.64 

29.90 

24.97* 

89* 

90* 

36.00 

5fd. 

5fd. 

9|d. 

7.800 

6500 

1,075 

380 

362 

290 

573 

535 

210 

260 

265 

— 

530 

525 

— 

18.000 

17,000 

1,055 

840 

740 

— 

97* 

97* 

97* 

16*d. 

16Jd. 

47d. 

32|d. 

33d. 

63d. 

46d. 

46d. 

27^d. 

27-j-fd. 

27|d. 

35*d. 

29*d. 

29*d. 

19  27/32d. 

PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES. 

METALS,  MINERALS,  ETC. 

Oct.  27,  ’21.  Oct.  20,  ’2L  Oct.  27,  ’20. 

Gold,  per  fine  oz 

Silver,  per  oz. 

Iron,  Scotch  pig  No.  1 
per  ton 

Steel  rails,  heavy  ,, 

Copper,  Standard  ,, 

Tin,  Straits  ,, 

Lead,  soft  foreign  ,, 

Spelter  ,, 

Coal,  best  Admiralty  ,, 

CHEMICALS,  OILS, 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  ton 

Indigo,  Bengal  per  lb. 

Linseed  Oil,  spot  p.  ton 
Linseed.  La  Plata,  ship- 
ment per  ton 

Palm  Oil,  Benin,  spot 
per  ton 

Petroleum,  water  white, 
per  gallon 


104s.  2d. 

105/7 

118s.  2d. 

39fd. 

40|d. 

52Jd. 

£7 

£7.10.0 

£11.5.0 

£11 

£16.0.0 

£25 

£65.7.6 

£66.5.0 

£89.17.6 

£159 

£156  17.6 

£251.10.0 

£24.2.6 

£23.15.0 

£36.2.6 

£25.15.0 

£26.7.6 

£39.10.0 

28s.  6d. 

29/- 

Nominal. 

TEXTILES, 

ETC. 

£14.13.9 

£14.13.9 

£23.17.6 

11s.  6d. 

11/6 

15s.  6d. 

£29 

£26.0.0 

£71 

£15 

£14.0.0 

£31.15.0 

£31.10.0 

£31.10.0 

£51.10.0 

Is.  5d. 

1/5 

2s.  4*d. 
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Rubber,  Standard  Crepe 

L, 

per  !b. 

10|d. 

9|d. 

Is.  3Jd. 

Cotton,  fully  middling, 
American  per  lb. 

13. Old. 

12.29d. 

18.69c! 

Cotton,  Egyptian,  FGF. 
Sakel  per  lb. 

24.50d. 

32.50d. 

43.00d 

Hemp,  New  Zealand, 
spot  per  ton 

£'42.10.0 

£42.10.0 

£5 

Jute,  first  marks  ,,  No. 

£29.10.0 

£33.10.0 

£5( 

Wool,  Australian,  med. 
greasy  per  lb. 

Is.  6d. 

1/6 

3s.  Od 

Leather,  sole  bends 
12/14  lbs.  per  lb 

3s.  4d. 

3/4d. 

3s.  8d. 

FOOD. 

Wheat,  English  Gaz. 
Avge.  per  480  lbs. 

47s.  7d. 

52/3 

90s.  8d. 

Wheat,  No.  2 Red 
Winter  N.Y.  p.  bush. 

1164c. 

114-c. 

237c. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 
Men  

Oct.  14, 
1921. 
1,073,300 

Oct.  7. 
1921. 
1,057,800 

Nov.  26 
1920. 
378,284 

Women  

221,300 

225,400 

103,420 

Juveniles  

90,200 

91,800 

42,704 

Total  

1,384,800 

1,375,000 

524,408 

Note. — In  addition  to  those  on  the  “ live  ” register  of  the 
Labour  Exchange,  396,111  persons  who  are  wholly  unemployed 
have  exhausted  their  Unemployment  Insurance  and  have  not 
maintained  their  registrations  for  employment.  On  October  7 
the  number  of  such  persons  whose  benefit  was  exhausted  and 
who  had  maintained  their  registrations  was  183,997,  the  number 
of  short-time  workers  in  the  same  category  being  45,455. 


COAL  OUTPUT 

Week  ending  : 

Oct.  15, 

Oct.  8, 

Oct.  16, 

1921. 

1921. 

1920. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

4,237,600 

4,287,900 

4,611,600 

Year  to  Date 

117,702,600 

— 

189,060,70 

IRON  AND  STEEL  OUTPUT 

1921. 

1921. 

1920. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

Pig  Iron  

158,300 

94,200 

741,000 

Do.,  nine  months  

1,829,100 

— 

6,005,700 

1921. 

1921. 

1920. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

Steel  Ingots  and  Casting 

429,300 

434,100 

884,700 

Do.,  nine  months  

2,395,600 

— 

6,792,300 

SECURITY  PRICES. 

BRIT  & COLONIAL  GOVT 

Oct.  27,  ’21. 

Oct.  20 

Oct.  28, 

Consols  

48| 

1921. 

48| 

1920. 

44! 

War  Loan  34% 

90 

89! 

81! 

Do.  4J%  ... 

81 

82! 

76xd 

Do.  5% 

87* 

89| 

824 xd 

Do.  . 4%  ... 

97i 

96! 

94! 

Funding  4%  ... 

Victory  4%  ... 

713 

72| 

673 

78 

76| 

73f 

Local  Loans  3% 

52 1 

523 

50 

Conversion  34% 

62* 

62! 

— 

Irish  Land  2|%  ... 

49 

49 

45 

Bank  of  England 

184 

184 

168! 

India  3J% 

57J 

574 

53| 

Liverpool  6%  ... 

1011 

1014 

993 

Birmingham  6% 

1023 

103 

98! 

FOREIGN  STOCKS 

Argentine  5% 

93| 

94! 

90 

Belgian  3%  ... 

60| 

614 

57! 

Brazil  5% 

614 

71 

72 

Chilian  44% 

79 

80 

74 

Chinese  5%  ’96 

84| 

83 

754 

Egyptian  4%  ... 

674 

674 

65 

French  4% 

29 

28 

373 

German  3% 

3* 

3| 

cr, 

°8 

Greek  4% 

30 

30 

40! 

Italian  3J% 

21 

22 

22! 

Japanese  4J%  (1st) 

1084 

107 

1074 

„ 4%  (1905) 

89 

89 

82! 

Mexican  1899 

604 

62 

58 

Peruvian  Corp.  Pref. 

154 

15 

26 

Russian  5% 

64 

64 

22! 

Spanish  4% 

70 

71 

85! 

HOME  RAILS 

Gt.  Central  Pref. 

74 

73 

11 

Gt.  Eastern  

25! 

26 

304 

Gt.  Northern  Def.  ... 

224 

234 

28! 

Gt.  Western  

63! 

634 

77 

Lancs  and  Yorks 

45 

444 

54 

Lond.  Brighton  Def. 

354 

36 

44 

Lond.  Chatham 

L.  & N.W 

L.  & S.W.  Def. 

Metropolitan  

Do.  District 

Midland  Def 

North  Brit.  Def. 

North  Eastern  

South  Eastern  Def. 

FOREIGN  & COLONIAL 
RLYS. 

Antofagasta  

Argentine  N.E. 

B.A.  Gt.  Southern 
Do.  Pacific 
Do.  Western 
Canadian  Pacific 
Central  Argentine 
,,  Uruguay 
Cordoba  Central 

Entre  Rios  

Grand  Trunk  

Do.  3rd  Pref. 

Gt.  Western  Brazil 

Leopoldina  

Mexican  

San  Paulo  

United  of  Havana  ... 

INDUSTRIALS,  ETC. 
Armstrong  

A. ss.  Portland  Cement 

B. S.A 

Borax  Def.  

Brit.-Amer.  Tobacco 
Brunner  Mond 

Coats  

Courtauld  

Dorman  Long  

Dunlop  

General  Electric 

Hudsons  Bay  

Imp.  Tobacco  

Lister'  

Lyons  

Marconi  

Maypole  Def 

United  Alkali  

United  Steel 

Vickers  

SHIPPING. 

Cunard  

Furness  Withy 

P.  & O.  Def 

Royal  Mail  

RUBBER 

Anglo-Malay  

Cicely  

Linggi  

Rubber  Trust  

Sialang  

Vallambrosa  

OIL 

Anglo-Persian  2nd  Pref. 

Burmah  

Kern  River  

Lobitos  

Mexican  Eagle 

North  Caucasian 

Royal  Dutch  

Shell  


53 

5J 

74 

65! 

65! 

77 

16| 

16| 

213 

23 

23! 

214 

16 

163 

18 

37! 

38 

50 

94 

94 

12 

67 

68 

78| 

20 

193 

29 

• 

41 

41 

63! 

12 

13 

234 

494 

51 

684 

29 

30 

54 

494 

50! 

69xd 

1404 

142 

178 

464 

46! 

634 

34 

34 

58xd 

8 

9 

163 

10 

12 

27 

13 

11 

43 

4 

4 

12 

13 

14 

3! 

16 

17 

32 

124 

13 

18 

87 

914xd 

131! 

42 

44 

754 

16/0 

15/6 

23/3 

11/6 

13/0 

26/3 

7/3 

7/0 

20/0 

30/0 

30/9 

34/6 

62/0 

61/3 

q 1 1 
dT6 

20/9 

21/0 

34/0 

45/9 

2 9/32 

2f 

30/6 

32/104 

7! 

15/6 

15/9 

24/6 

7/0 

6/3 

28/9 

15/0 

16/0 

26/0 

5f 

Cl 

64 

47/9 

47/9 

50/0 

15/3 

15/0 

27/6 

2! 

2 21/32 

4,_7- 

^16 

1* 

1 A 

q l 
0 16 

6/6 

6/3 

10/3 

12/6 

12/6 

14 

9/9 

9/6 

17/0 

11/3 

10/44 

23/0 

16/0 

16/6 

25/0 

21/0 

23/0 

29/0 

335 

340 

430 

80 

82 

1034xd 

18/0 

18/9 

33/9 

4/14 

4/0 

9/6 

1* 

22/6 

46/0 

12/6 

12/3 

23/3 

16/3 

17/6 

46/3 

11/0 

11/0 

18/0 

21/9 

22/0 



54 

51 

8-ft 

20/6 

20/0 

29/3 

3ff 

q 1 3 
° 1 6 

4_SL 

! 11/32 

3 3/32 

12  7/32 

11/3 

1 

3 

14 

343 

32f 

644 

4A 

4 9/32 

71 

1 4 

Company  Meeting 

BUENOS  AYRES  AND  PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 

STRONG  PLEA  FOR  INCREASED  TARIFFS. 

The  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  above  company  was 
held  on  the  25th  inst.  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street, 
E.C.  Viscount  St.  Davids,  P.C.  (Chairman)  presided. 

He  said  the  report  was  an  extremely  bad  one — of  that  there 
was  no  doubt.  The  only  merit  he  could  claim,  as  a director  of 
the  company,  was  that  he  gave  the  shareholders  fair  warning 
last  November,  when  most  people  thought  that  the  prospects  were 
bright.  Three  main  factors  in  recent  years  had  unfavourably 
altered  the  prospects  of  the  company— fuel,  the  decrease  in  agri- 
culture, and  the  great  rise  in  wages.  Last  year  fuel  was  costing 
the  company  famine  prices,  but  to-day  it  was  much  cheaper. 
After  amplifying  this,  he  said  that  during  the  present  year  they 
ought  to  economise  on  fuel  and  stores  to  the  extent  of  about  half 
a million  compared  with  last  year,  and  next  year  they  would  have 
cheap  fuel  for  the  whole  of  the  year,  but  the  saving  would  not, 
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he  thought,  be  so  great  as  half  a million.  Speaking  of  the 
decrease  in  agriculture,  he  observed  that  cattle  ranches — which 
in  some  parts  had  replaced  the  cultivation  of  grain — were  no  good 
to  the  railways.  They  now  noted  a tendency  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, and  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  they  had  this  year  4 
per  cent,  more  under  agriculture — and  perhaps  that  percentage 
would  prove  higher.  As  to  the  cost  of  labour,  there  was  no 
sign  of  diminution.  Since  1917  the  cost  of  labour  to  their  com- 
pany had  gone  up  by  ^1,700,000 — a prodigious  charge.  Without 
an  increase  in  rates  it  was  obviously  impossible  for  any  company 
to  meet  such  a charge.  Referring  to  tariffs,  he  said  under  the 
“ Mitrd  Law  ” the  railways  were  allowed  to  earn  6.8  per  cent, 
on  its  capital — that  was  to  say,  on  the  whole  of  the  capital, 
Debenture,  Preference,  and  Ordinary.  If  their  company  earned 
6.8  per  cent,  on  their  capital  they  would  be  earning  12  to  14  per 
cent,  on  the  Ordinary.  Before  there  could  be  any  increase  irt 
tariffs  the  law  provided  that  the  Government  must  approve  of 
the  increases  as  being  just  and  reasonable.  Last  summer  the 
position  was  unsatisfactory.  They  and  other  railways  were 
levying  certain  rates,  as  was  believed  they  had  the  right  to  levy, 
but  grave  doubts  were  raised  by  the  Government.  He  (the 
Chairman),  therefore,  went  out,  with  the  result  that  when  he  left 
the  country  he  believed  the  whole  matter  was  settled.  But  on 
reaching  Lisbon  he  received  a cablegram  that  the  decision  of  the 
Director-General  of  Railways  had  been  repudiated  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  he  (this  official)  had  no  authority  to  act  for  the 
Government.  Whether  legal  or  illegal — and  he  believed  many 
of  the  increases  were  legal — they  were  ordered  by  the  Government 
to  withdraw  them  at  once  by  force  majeure.  Their  representa- 
tives had  withdrawn  all  those  increases  sanctioned  last  August 
by  the  Director-General  of  Railways.  As  to  the  current  year, 
crop  prospetes  were  most  satisfactory.  But  they  had  the  great 
increase  in  wages,  and  the  prospect  of  further  increases  in  six 
months’  time.  Unless  there  were  an  increase  in  tariffs  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  company — good  or  bad  crops — to  present  a 
satisfactory  report  for  the  current  year.  He  felt  the  Argentine 
Government  had  been  misled  by  the  apparently  good  results  of  the 
previous  year.  Further,  he  would  remind  them  of  the  immense 
services  rendered  to  the  country  by  the  railways.  What  would 
be  the  result  to  the  country  if  the  railways  were  impoverished? 
The  stock  of  the  company  was  held  by  a large  number  of  small 
capitalists.  Their  stock  was  now  quoted  at  about  30 — a tell- 
tale figure,  evidencing  that  they  were  not  sucking  the  country 
dry.  The  credit  of  the  Argentine  railways  was  the  credit  of  the 
Government,  and  it  was  to  their  advantage  that  the  company’s 
credit  should  be  high.  This  question  of  the  tariffs  should  be 
settled  equitably  and  justly — and  at  once.  He  appealed  to  the 
Government  to  give  him  that  justice,  and  to  give  it  him  soon. 

The  report  was  unanimously  carried. 


Company  Meeting 

BUENOS  AYRES  WESTERN 
RAILWAY 

The  Thirty-Second  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Buenos 
Ayres  Western  Railway,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  24th  at  River 
Plate  House,  E.C.,  Sir  Henry  Bell,  Bart,  (the  Chairman),  pre- 
siding. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
accounts,  said  that  twelve  months  ago,  when  they  were  consider- 
ing a report  which  was  a record  in  the  history  of  the  company, 
they  little  expected  that  the  ensuing  financial  year  would  prove 
to  be  the  worst  in  the  company’s  history.  There  had  been  no 
such  natural  drawbacks  as  bad  crops  due  to  locusts,  droughts, 
or  floods,  but  they  had  been  seriously  affected  by  events  quite 
outside  their  own  or  anyone  else’s  experience.  There  had  been 
sudden  and  severe  variations  in  exchange  which  had  affected 
trade  all  over  the  world,  but  the  principal  reason  for  the  bad 
showing  was  that  they  had  been  impeded  in  their  efforts  to 
secure  promptly  rates  which  would  enable  them  to  earn  the  profits 
to  which  they  were  entitled  under  Law  5,315 — the  Mitrd  Law — 
or  even  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  public 
in  Argentina.  Thus  they  could  only  show  the  miserable  result 
that,  after  taking  into  net  revenue  ^(500,000  from  reserve  and  the 
balance  brought  forward,  they  could  pay  but  4 per  cent.,  carrying 
forward  £ 37,973 . 

Proceeding,  the  Chairman  explained  the  bearing  of  the  Mitrd 
Law,  which,  he  pointed  out,  had  been  granted  the  companies  in 
return  for  a valuable  consideration  on  the  powers  of  the  railways 
to  adjust  their  tariffs  to  meet  circumstances,  and  also  the  bearing 
of  the  attitude  now  being  adopted  by  the  authorities  in  the 
Argentine.  The  Government  in  the  matter  of  tariffs  had  assumed 
the  position  of  both  plaintiff  and  Judge,  and  had  awarded  the 
penalty  that  the  railway  companies  should  refund  all  the  increased 
rates,  and  pay  a fine  of  $60,000.  All  the  increased  rates  had 
been  withdrawn  temporarily,  but  the  company  had  given  notice 
that  certain  of  them  would  be  collected  as  from  November.  1 
next,  and  the  board  were  taking  proceedings  in  the  courts  with 
regard  to  the  fine. 

It  had  been  urged  that,  instead  of  applying  for  increased 
rates,  the  railways  should  search  for  means  to  reduce  working 
expenses.  That  comment  might  be  of  value  if  the  companies 
were  supported  in  their  efforts  to  effect  economies,  though  he 
felt  sure  that  a reaction  against  the  constant  additions  to  the 
expenses  of  the  railways  would  shortly  set  in,  while  it  was  clear 
that  the  recent  refusals  to  allow  adequate  rates  would  have  the 
most  hurtful  effect,  not  only  on  the  companies,  but  on  many 
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thousands  of  railway  employes.  It  must  soon  be  evident  to  the 
Argentine  authorities  and  the  people,  too,  that  they  were  killing 
the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs.  In  the  seven  years  following 
the  passing  of  the  Mitrd  Law  in  1907  the  mileage  of  railways 
built  in  the  Argentine  with  British  capital  had  risen  from  10,063 
to  15,594  miles,  but  in  recent  years  not  a single  concession  for 
further  extensions  had  been  asked  for  by  any  of  the  British- 
owned  lines,  and  their  experience  would  be  a warning  to  all 
other  nations.  Still,  though  the  past  year  had  been  cheerless, 
'hey  could  look  forward  to  better  times,  even  if  not  in  the  imme- 
liate  future.  The  report  was  adopted. 


Company  Meeting 

ANGLO-SOUTH  AMERICAN  BANK 

The  Thirty-Third  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Anglo- 
South  American  Bank,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  the  25th  inst.  at  Win- 
chester House,  E.C.,  Mr.  Robert  John  Hose,  the  Chairman, 
presiding. 

The  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  said  that  the 
past  year  had  been  one  of  reaction  in  commodities  and  securities, 
but  although  something  had  been  done  towards  restoring  the 
general  level  of  prices  nearer  to  that  existing  before  the  war,  the 
movement  had  not  been  entirely  healthy.  Wholesale  prices  of 
commodities  had  fallen  sharply,  with  some  effect  upon  cost  of 
production  here  and  abroad,  but  the  fall  in  retail  prices  had  been 
comparatively  slight,  and  the  reduction  in  cost  of  living  was 
small  compared  with  the  fall  in  wholesale  prices.  Consequently 
it  had  been  impossible  equitably  to  reduce  wages  to  any  great 
extent,  but  something  had  been  done  in  this  direction,  amongst 
others,  to  cheapen  production,  which  must  tend  to  benefit  labour 
and  capital,  producer  and  consumer. 

The  other  side  of  the  problem,  almost  as  important,  was  the 
impoverished  condition  of  most  of  the  countries  which  a few 
years  ago  ranked  amongst  our  principal  customers.  So  long  as 
the  policy  of  monetary  inflation  was  adhered  to,  there  seemed  to 
be  little  hope  of  a real  recovery  in  trade. 

Like  other  countries  Argentina  had  suffered  from  the  effect 
of  deflation  in  values.  Exports  of  foodstuffs  had  fallen  off  con- 
siderably, and  values  had  been  adjusted  to  the  lower  prices 
ruling,  but  the  contraction  in  trade  had  been  less  apparent  on 
the  import  side.  Money  at  present  was  cheap  there,  owing  to 
the  large  sums  awaiting  remittance  abroad  at  better  exchange 
rates,  principally  to  New  York,  and  in  a lesser  degree  to  London. 
In  regard  to  cereals  the  outlook  was  somewhat  obscure,  but  it 
might  be  hoped  that  Argentina  might  be  able  to  dispose  of  her 
wheat  and  maize  at  favourable  prices,  even  though  this  should 
be  less  remunerative  than  at  one  time  seemed  probable.  The 
fall  in  the  price  of  livestock  apparent  towards  the  end  of  last 
year  had  steadily  continued.  Sugar  harvesting  and  crushing 
began  in  May  under  excellent  conditions,  but  the  recent  severe 
frosts  had  done  some  damage,  and  an  appreciable  shrinkage  in 
the  estimated  yield  was  now  expected,  one  authority  foreshadow- 
ing a maximum  crop  of  only  160,000  tons,  against  198,100  tons 
in  1920,  291,400  tons  in  1919,  and  126,800  tons  in  1918.  Exports 
of  wool  this  season  compared  favourably  with  those  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  Republic  held  fourth  place  amongst  the  wine- 
growing regions  of  the  world,  and  there  was  now  an  excess 
supply  in  the  country,  causing  the  fall  in  prices  which  set  in  late 
in  1920  still  to  continue.  Exports  of  butter  in  1920  were  prac- 
tically the  same  as  in  the  two  preceding  years  ; and  quebracho 
extract  exported  in  January-August  was  75,690  metric  tons, 
against  87,084  in  the  corresponding  period.  Steady  progress  was 
reported  from  the  State  Petroleum  field  at  Comodoro  Rivadavia, 
and  the  output  was  increasing. 

The  decline  in  the  prosperity  of  Uruguay  had  continued  during 
the  year  at  an  accelerated  pace,  with  the  result  that  the  favour- 
able trade  balance  had  entirely  disappeared  and  an  adverse 
balance  had  taken  its  place.  Chile,  primarily  an  exporter  of  raw 
materials,  had  naturally  experienced  a financial  set-back  through 
world  markets  being  dislocated  and  industry  marking  time. 
The  country  suffered  also  from  over-importation  and  exchange 
depreciation. 

Having  dealt  briefly  with  the  conditions  in  France,  Spain,  and 
the  U.S.A.,  the  Chairman  said  that  during'  the  year  the  Anglo- 
South  American  holding  in  the  British  Bank  of  South  America, 
Ltd.,  had  been  slightly  increased,  and  was  now  99J  per  cent. 
The  working  of  the  British  Bank  in  1920  was  entirely  satis- 
factory, the  profit  being  approximately  the  same  as  in  1919,  and 
the  dividend  being  maintained  at  15  per  cent.  They  now  held 
479,496  £\  shares  in  a total  capital  of  ^7500,000  of  the  Com- 
mercial Bank  of  Spanish  America,  which  for  the  year  ended  on 
June  30  last  made  a net  profit  of  ^786,863,  as  against  ^748,858. 
After  paying  a dividend  of  7 per  cent,  as  formerly,  part  of  the 
surplus  was  employed  in  writing  down  capital  to  present  values, 
and  a small  sum  was  added  to  the  reserve  fund.  The  gross 
profit  of  the  Anglo-South  American  Bank  had  diminished  by 
^88.000,  while  the  expenses  had  increased  by  .£234,000,  the  net 
profit  falling  from  £1,024,156  to  £743,175.  Rates  of  exchange 
now  ruling  in  the  South  American  markets  were  about  the  lowest 
touched  during  the  past  financial  year.  It  was  a striking  fact 
that  the  Government  in  the  past  year  had  received  from  them 
in  income  tax,  corporation  tax,  and  excess  profits  duty  a sum 
largely  exceeding  the  amount  that  was  being  paiu  to  the  share- 
holders by  way  of  dividend. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  unanimously  adopted,  and  the 
. usual  formal  business  was  transacted.  - - — 
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THE  LIST  OF  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PURCHASE  WILL  CLOSE  ON  OR  BEFORE  3rd  NOVEMBER,  1921. 
Application  will  be  made  to  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  for  permission  to  deal  in  the  Shares  now  offered  for  sale. 

OFFER  FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  ASSOCIATED  BRITISH  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY,  Ltd. 

GRESHAM  HOUSE,  LONDON,  E.C., 

3,000,000  Shares  ol  2/-  each  at  the  price  of  2/-  per  Share 

OF  THE  

ANGL0-BURMA  OIL  COMPANY  LIMITED 

payable  as  follows  : — 


6d. 
6d. 
Is.  Od. 

2s.  Od. 


per  Share  on  Application. 

„ „ Acceptance. 

„ 1 Month  after  Acceptance. 


LONDON  COUNTY.  WESTMINSTER  AND  PARR'S  BANK,  LIMITED,  4,  Bartholomew 

Lane,  E.C 2,  Head  Office-41,  Lothbury,  E.C.  2,  4»DTB“N“Essd.arrf  a^Id'eRITISH  COMMERCE 
purchase  of  the  above  Shares  on  behalf  of  and  as  Bankers  for  THE  ASSOCI  ATED  BRITISH  LOMMLKCt. 
AND  INDUSTRY  LIMITED,  who  have  subscribed  for  the  Shares  at  par.  T, 

Shares  and  the  Subscribers  have  procured  underwriting  for  2,400,000  shares. 

ANGLO-BURMA  OIL  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

(Incorporated  under  the  Companies  (Consolidation)  Act  1908.) 


CAPITAL  AUTHORISED  £500,000, 

CAPITAL  Issued  for  Cash  - - - / 

To  the  Vendors  of  the  Company's  properties  credited  as  fully  paid 
Present  Offer  - 

Unissued  - 


DIVIDED  INTO  5,000,000  SHARES  OF  2 - EACH. 

£20.007  in  200.070  Shares  of  2/-  each 
£100  000  in  1,000,000  Shares  of  2/-  each 
£300  000  in  3,000,000  Shares  of  2/-  each 
£79  993  in  799,930  Shares  of  2/-  each 


DIRECTORS : 

THF  RT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  CARRICK,  D.L.,  J.P.,  9,  Little  Stanhope 
Street  Mayfair,  Chairman.  (Chairman,  Emba  Caspian  Oil  Company, 
Ltd,,  Director,  Russian  General  Oil  Corporation,  Ltd.,  etc.,  e c.) 
CHARLES  CHANTREY  INCHBALD,  Esq.,  64,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.  , 
Deputy-Chairman.  (Directeur,  Banque  Russo-Asiatique.) 

JOSHUA  BOWER,  Esq.,^  ^ Cricklade)  Somerford  Keynes,  Wiltshire. 

SIR  WILLIAM  H.  CRUNDALL,  J.P.,  , , 

(William  Crundall  & Co.,  Timber  Merchants),  „ 

16  St.  Helens  Place,  E.C.3. 

ARTHUR  B.  DUIGENAN,  Esq., 

Woodlands,  Burchetts  Green,  Berks. 

(Managing  Director,  A.  B.  Duigenan,  Ltd.,  Gr“venor  House  CalcuUa 
(Chairman,  Peaces  Slipway  & Engineering  Works,  Ltd.,  28,  Garden 
Reach  Calcutta.) 

REAR  ADMIRAL  PHILIP  ^UMAS.LB,  C.V.O,^  Middlesex. 

(Secretary,  Royal  Commission  on  Oil  Fuel  1912-13). 

(Director,  Benzol  & By-Products,  Ltd.) 

CHARLES  E.  F.  DUMAS,  Esq.,  M.C^  ^ wg 

SIR  HENRY  C.  LOWTHER,  G.C.V.O., ^C-M-G.,^  ^ ^ 

(Director,  Rio  de  Janeiro  City  Improvements  Coy.,  Ltd.) 

COL.  SIR  ROBERT  DRUMMOND  MONCREIFFE,  Bart.,  C^G.^V-IL, 

Moncreiffe  House,  Bridge  of  Earn,  Perthshire,  N.B. 
(Director,  Scottish  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society.) 

HUBERT  G.  PALMER,  Esq.  (Dent,  Palmer  & Co.),  „ 

Gresham  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.2. 

LT  -COL.  CHARLES  M.  C.  RUDKIN,  D.S.O., 

15,  Old  Square,  Lincoln  s Inn,  W.C. 

FRANK  A.  M.  VINCENT,  Esq.,  C.I.E.,  M.V.O.,  . 

9,  Glyn  Mansions,  Kensington,  W.14. 

(Indian  Imperial  Police  Service,  Retired.) 

SECRETARY  AND  REGISTERED  OFFICES  : 

H.  EVERS,  F.C.I.S.,  6,  Throgmorton  Street,  London,  E.U.4. 

BANKERS : 

LONDON  COUNTY,  WESTMINSTER  AND  PARR’S  BANK,  LIMITED. 
4,  Bartholomew  Lane,  London,  E.C. 2. 

SOLICITORS  TO  THE  OFFER : 

GILBERT  SAMUEL  & CO. ,5  and  6,  Great  Winchester  Street,  London,  E.C.2. 
SOLICITORS  TO  THE  COMPANY  : 

BIR6HAM  & CO.,  46,  Parliament  Street,  S.W.l,  and  Winchester  House, 


AUDITORS  : 

OELOI-TTE,  PLENDER,  GRIFFITHS  & CO.,  Chartered  Accountants, 
5,  London  Wall  Buildings,  London,  E.C.2. 

CONSULTING  GEOLOGISTS  : 

F H CUNNINGHAM  CRAIG,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.R.S.E.,  F-G-S-,  M.I.P.T., 
8,  Princes  Street,  Westminster  ( except  jor  India  and  Burma). 

A BEEBY  THOMPSON  & PARTNERS,  19,  St.  Swithin’s  Lane,  London, 
E.C.  (Jor  India  and  Burma  only). 


Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C.2. 


& CO.,  6, 


BROKERS  : 
Throgmorton  Street, 


and  Stock  Exchange, 


GOVETT,  SONS 

SHAW  & CO.,  13,  Copthall  Avenue,  and  Stock  Exchange,  London, 
STEWART  & FITZ-HERBERT,  34,  Anglesea  Street,  and  Stock  Exchange, 
Dublin. 


Applications  ion  W '££■&£  &Z 

Sead61 "office-ir1- Lothbury,  E.C.2,  'or  ’Branches,  together  with  the  amount 

SST  be  not  accepted  in  ce.p.e,  .1  <h.  Ml  — » ? «,e 

ssu  vs  srtrJWSffS  “*“• » 

and  the  contract  for  sale  to  cancellation. 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  charged  on  overdue 

instalments^  ^ Qne  and  0ne-quarter  per  cent,  will  be  Paid  on.  acceP‘®ri;eS 
made  in  respelt  of  public  applications  bearing  the  stamp  of  a broker,  bank  , 

°rd^aSjSda^?iiWi  Commerce  and  Industry,  Limited 1 will  procure 
Copy  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of ! Association  of  f 

Great  Wn“hes£  St'reeC  London,  E.C.2, °'on  any  day  during  business  hours 

Pr'°The°  price  pa^by  the8  Associated  British  Commerce  and  industry 

Limited  Pto  Anglo-Burma  Oil  Company,  Limited,  is  2s.  per  share  in  respect 

SgSTSS  o^n^^ib^l^t^P^^  Ltes  of  the 

optib n‘he  The^Ass^ciated ^BritiCh^ornmerce'^ind ^1  ndustry , Limited,  has  entered 

into  a number  of  underwriting  contracts  paying  an  £"3 

of  5 per  cent,  and  an  overriding  commission  of  24  PeJ. “nb,  °" expenses 
amounts  of  the  shares  underwritten,  and  is  also  paying  all  other  expenses 

in  connection  with  this  offer. 

London,  27th  October,  1921. 

Copies  of  the  Offer  for  Sale  can  be  obtained  from  the  Bankers,  Brokers, 
and  the  Issuing  House. _ 
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The  Outlook 


Prospects  of  industrial  and  financial  recovery  are  still 
clouded  by  the  political  uncertainty  that  continually 
postpones  the  day  when  our  producers  and  distributors 
can  get  to  work  with  a reasonable  chance  of  not  having 
their  calculations  upset  by  domestic  and  international 
shocks.  Until  the  Irish  question  is  settled  and  real 
peace  is  secured  in  Europe  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  there  is  little  hope  of  genuine  revival  of  trade 
and  business.  In  the  meantime  the  politicians  instead 
of  trying  to  do  the  task  for  which  they  are  put  into 
office — of  securing  social  and  international  security  and 
stability — continue  to  hamper  trade  by  silly  attempts  at 
Protection;  and  by  a scale  of  taxation,  due  to  extrava- 
gant expenditure,  which  is  a serious  bar  to  enterprise. 
There  are  faint  indications  that  trade  would  mend  if  it 
had  a fair  chance,  but  the  possibility  of  its  getting  that 
chance  remains  distressingly  doubtful.  Some  well-in- 
formed observers  hope  that  we  are  now  “ bumping  at 
the  bottom  ” of  the  depression,  but  others  still  main- 
tain that  there  is  no  sign  of  real  recovery  and  that  we 
have  yet  to  face  much  discomfort  and  disappointment. 


Government  Finance 

Sir  Robert  Horne’s  statement  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  Tuesday  last  concerning  Budget  prospects  for 
next  year  was  a satisfactory  recognition  of  the  facts  of 
the  case.  The  Government’s  many  political  critics  seized 
upon  the  statement  to  show  that  the  estimates  given 
by  the  Chancellor  at  the  time  of  the  Budget  speech  have 
already  been  hopelessly  falsified  and  how  right  they  had 
been  from  the  first  in  maintaining  that  these  estimates 
could  not  possibly  be  realised.  As  usual,  thanks  to  their 
habit  of  reading  figures  in  the  light  of  political  bias  they 
prove  a good  deal  too  much.  In  making  his  statement 
Sir  Robert  Horne  was  referring  chiefly  to  the  prospects 
of  the  Budget  for  next  year.  He  was  resisting  a pro- 
posal to  increase  the  donation  in  respect  of  the  children 
of  unemployed  workpeople  from  one  shilling  to  two  per 
week.  This  was  a proposal  which  the  sentiment  of  the 
House  naturally  encouraged  it  to  accept,  just  as  all 
kindly-minded  people  would  be  willing  to<  diffuse  general 
prosperity  if  it  could  really  be  secured  by  making  pre- 
sents of  other  people’s  money  to  those  who  are  unable 
to'  earn  it.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  way  to  secure 
general  prosperity  and  the  present  state  of  the  national 
finances  makes  it  imperative  that  the  sum  of  £ 1,700,000 
which  would  have  been  required  by  the  increase 
must  be  saved.  On  this  occasion  the  Chancellor 
certainly  showed  considerable  courage,  and  dis- 
regard of  the  good  nature  for  which  be  is  notorious 
in  resisting  a proposal  for  which  there  is  so  much  to  be 
said.  In  doing  so  he  asked  the  House  to  keep  firmly  in 
mind  that  next  year  we  are  going  to  have  a very  de- 


pleted revenue,  that  taxation  could  not  be  increased, 
since  the  burden  of  taxation  was  already  one  of  the  most 
pregnant  causes  of  unemployment,  and  that  the  only 
alternative  to  retrenchment  was  borrowing. 


The  Week’s  Accounts 


Last  week’s  statement  of  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
again  showed  that  the  general  revenue  of  the  country, 
as  tested  by  Income  Tax,  Customs  and  Excise,  con- 
tinues to  come  in  remarkably  well.  Excess  Profits  Duty 
and  Miscellaneous  Receipts  are  still  very  dispirited  lag- 
gards and  seem  likely  to  limp  haltingly  for  some  time 
to  come.  But  it  is  much  too  early  to  crow  over  the 
Chancellor  as  having  been  all  wrong  when  he  brought  in 
his  Budget.  He  could  not  foresee  the  coal  stoppage  or 
its  disastrous  length  or  its  appalling  consequences  on 
the  industry  of  the  country,  which,  combined  with  the 
continued  depression  in  overseas  markets,  has  necessi- 
tated the  present  expenditure  on  unemployment  pur- 
poses for  which  a supplementary  estimate  of  over  £8 
millions  net  has  been  issued  this  week.  The  actual  re- 
sults of  the  current  year  depend  largely  on  the  pace  at 
which  Income  Tax  is  collected  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
financial  year  and  the  performance  to  date  of  this  tax 
looks:  as  if  it  may  be  favourable.  In  the  meantime, 
largely  thanks  to  the  general  depression  and  distrust, 
the  Government  is  finding  an  excellent  market  for  issues 
that  it  makes.  Twenty  millions  nominal  of  Local  Loans 
stock  was  placed  with  surprising  ease,  and  the  total  of 
Treasury  Bonds  sales  showed  in  the  Exchequer  return 
was  nearly  £11  millions  as  compared  with  less  than 
£2!  millions  in  the  previous  week.  Thanks  to  a sub- 
stantial excess  of  Treasury  Bill  sales  over  maturities  and 
a considerable  increase  in  advances  from  public  depart- 
ments, Ways  and  Means  advances  from  the  Bank  of 
England  were  brought  down  by  £2.2!  millions.  They 
still,  however,  stand  above  £5°  millions — a total  which 
is  by  no  means  satisfactory  in  view  of  the  considerable 
addition  to  them  which  is  likely  to  be  necessitated  by 
the  payment  of  the  War  Loan  interest  next  month. 


Bank  Rate  Reduced 

Expectations  of  an  early  reduction  in  Bank  Rate  were 
again  current  in  the  first  days  of  the  week  and  this  hope 
became  stronger  when  it  was  known  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  had  on  Wednesday  brought 
its  rate  of  re-discount  down  from  5 to  4i%-  It  has,  we 
believe,  been  the  official  view  that  seeing  that  England 
is  the  debtor  and  America  the  creditor  London  ought 
not  to  be  the  cheaper  market  for  credit  or  investment 
at  this  time,  but  that  its  Bank  Rate  should  be  kept  above 
that  of  New  York.  There  would  have  been  a good  deal 
to  be  said  for  this  view  if  Bank  Rate  had  been  anything 
like  effective ; but  since  the  Treasury,  by  its  . curious 
policy  with  regard  to  the  number  of  Treasury  Bills  that 
it  offered  for  tender,  had  allowed  the  rate  for  Treasury 
Bills  to  fall  nearly  2%  below  Bank  Rate,  and  since  the 
Treasury  Bill  rate  is  now  the  chief  influence  on  the 
market  rate  for  commecrial  bills,  Bank  Rate  had  become 
merely  an  empty  symbol,  as  far  as  the  price  of  credit  in 
London  was  concerned,  while  it  imposed  an  unnecessary 
burden  upon  industiv  owing  to  the  large  num  .er  of 
industrial  advances  which  are  regulated  by  it.  As  to 
the  price  of  investment  capital,  Bank  Rate  has  still  less 
effect,  and  London  has,  in  fact,  been  the  cheaper  invest- 
ment market  throughout,  as  was  lately  shown  when 
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Queensland  had  to  pay  over  7%  for  accommodation 
from  American  investors.  This,  however,  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  reason  for  the  extraordinary  slowness  of 
the  Bank  of  England  in  following  the  downward  move- 
ment of  the  outside  market.  At  last,  however,  reduc- 
tion in  New  York  has  given  it  the  required  opportunity 
and  the  rate  was  brought  down  last  Thursday  to  5%, 
being  followed  as  usual  by  corresponding  reductions  in 
the  published  deposit  rates  of  the  banks  and  discount 
houses. 

Money  and  Exchanges 

Having  merely  corrected  an  anomalous  position,  the 
reduction  in  the  Bank  Rate  had  little  or  no-  effect  on 
market  rate  for  money  or  discount.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land’s weekly  return  showed  declines  of  29  millions  in  the 
Government  securities,  and  35  millions  in  other  deposits, 
which  include  the  balances  of  the  other  banks.  With 
such,  a slice  as  this  cut  out  of  the  basis  of  credit  the 
superstructure  could  not  help  shrinking  and  the  state  of 
exaggerated  superfluity,  which  had  only  been  created 
because  the  Treasury  did  not  issue  enough  bills  to  meet 
its  maturities,  gave  way  to  a condition  of  something  like 
stringency.  As  long  as  the  money  market  is  thus 
dominated  by  the  Treasury  bill  position,  and  the 
vagaries  of  the  Treasury  in  dealing  with  it,  it  is  extra- 
ordinarily difficult  to  arrive  at  anything  like  a reason- 
able view  concerning  monetary  prospects.  For  the  pre- 
sent, however,  the  appearances  are  in  favour  of  mode- 
rate stringency,  as  long  as  the  Government  can  con- 
tinue to  sell  Treasury  bonds  fast  enough  to  enable  it  to 
reduce  the  volume  of  Ways  and  Means  advances,  until 
the  big  interest  payment  in  December  necessitates  a 
fresh  creation  of  them.  In  the  foreign  exchanges  the 
renewed  weakness  of  the  German  mark  has  been  the 
centre  of  attention.  Expectations  of  its  further  depre- 
ciation— in  the  absence  of  Reparation  revision— are 
now  so  general,  that  they  may  help  to  steady  it  a little 
by  giving  it  the  protection  of  a “ bear  account.” 

Dead  Alive  Stock  Markets 

Stock  Markets  were  closed,  as  usual,  on  November  1 
and  were  chiefly  asleep  when  they  were  open.  The 
public  still  buys  gilt-edged  securities  greedily  and 
digests  them  at  a pace  that  astonishes  those  who  feed 
it ; but  it  will  not  look  at  the  more  spicy  form  of  diet. 
The  Local  Loans:  success — so  marked  that  operations 
by  a syndicate  were  suspected — made  the  cold  reception, 
given  to  Pearson  & Knowles  Debenture  issue  all  the 
more  striking.  Among  Foreign  issues  Brazilian  bonds 
were  rather  favoured  by  Stock  Exchange  gossip,  but 
Chinese  issues  were  depressed  by  reports  of  a default 
alleged  to'  have  been  made  by  China  on  some  obligation 
in  New  York.  Russian  bonds  hardened  on  the  Soviet’s 
expression  of  readiness  to  recognize  the  Tzarist  debt 
contracted  before  1914,  which  was  taken  as,  at  least,  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Speculative  markets- were 
quite  uninteresting,  but  there  was-  some  recovery  in  oil 
shares,  chiefly  owing  to  the  statistical  position  of  the 
industry.  According  to  a Dow  Jones  circular,  August 
was  the  first  month  this  year  to  show  a fall  in  total 
stocks  of  crude  and  refined  oil.  It  was  also  the  month 
of  largest  consumption  and  smallest  supply. 


SCHEMES  FOR  EUROPE’S  RESCUE 

IN  a very  interesting  article  contributed  to  the  Novem- 
ber issue  of  the  English  Review,  under  the  title 
of  ‘The  Crux  of  the  Reparation  Problem,’  Professor 
M.  J.  Bonn,  a well-known  German  authority,  makes  an 
ingenious  effort  to  solve  this  problem.  He  sums  up  as 
follows  the  effects  upon  German  exchange,  and 
through  it,  on  all  the  interests  which  it  affects,  of  the 
reparation  payments  as  at  present  adopted  : — “ This 
downward  movement  cannot  come  to  a standstill,  for 
whenever  things  have  settled  down  somehow,  a new 
Reparation  instalment  falls  due,  and  exchange  tends 
to  a new  lower  level.  A big — transitory — premium  Is 


given  to  German  exports ; valuta-dumping  begins 
afresh,  disturbing  foreign  markets ; tariff  legislation  is 
introduced,  anti-dumping  Bills  are  passed,  or  if 
already  in  existence  are  being  applied.  German  im- 
ports are  forbidden.  Prices  rise  in  Germany,  and 
another  step  in  the  social  revolution,  destroying  the  old 
established  society  in  Central  Europe,  is  reached.” 
Professor  Bonn  goes  on  to  contend  that  what  he  calls 
the  “ minimalisation  ” of  the  fall  in  the  mark  must 
somehow  be  secured;  that  is  to  say  that  there  must 
be  a level  below  which  it  cannot  fall — and  that  there 
are  two  ways  of  doing  this.  The  first  that  the  yearly 
reparation  payments  might  simply  be  reduced  so  as  to 
be  within  the  limits  of  Germany’s  capacity  to  pay. 
This  alternative,  which  seems  to  be  the  obvious  one  to 
the  ordinary  mind,  Professor  Bonn  does  not  discuss, 
on  the  ground  that  France  and  Belgium  are  dependent 
on  their  payments  and  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
state  Germany’s  real  capacity  at  present.  He  there- 
fore proposes  that  the  German  payments  should  be 
deferred  or  “ funded  ” and  added  to  the  capital  to  be 
paid  later  on.  But  since  the  nations  entitled  to  receive 
them,  especially  France,  are  not  in  a position  to  post- 
pone their  demands,  somebody  else  must  advance  the 
cash  with  which  Germany  can  pay  France.  The  only 
country  in  a position  to  do  this  is,  in  Professor  Bonn’s 
opinion,  the  United  States,  but  he  himself  admits  that 
the  United  States  are  not  likely  to  do  it.  “ They  are 
simply  sick  of  Europe  just  now  and  not  inclined  to 
throw  good  money  after  bad.”  Professor  Bonn 
proceeds  to  propose  that  international  money  should 
be  created,  to  be  accepted  at  its  face 
value  by  all  Governments  or  by  central  banks ; ‘ ‘ it 
must  be  Government  money  only,  i.e.,  it  ought  not  to 
be  legal  tender  in  private  life.”  But  it  might  be  used 
as  a special  reserve  against  which  the  different  Govern- 
ments or  the  different  banks  could  issue 

notes.  He  sees  that  this  scheme  means'  pure 

inflation  and  concerning  the  ‘‘dire  consequences” 
of  inflation  he  has  no  illusions.  But  he  thinks  by  the 
creation  of  this  international  money — to  be  called  gold 
certificates — the  reparation  problem  might  be  solved. 
But  is  this  so  ? He  suggests  that  50  billion  gold  marks’ 
worth  of  these  certificates  should  be  handed  to  the 
Allies;  France  “ would  receive  cash  which  she  could 
use  to  clear  off  her  international  obligations,  thereby 
easing  and  fixing  her  exchanges,”  and  England  and 
the  United  States  would  be  the  ultimate  receivers  of 
the  bulk  of  these  certificates.  If  they  did  not 
want  to  use  them  for  payments  or  loans  abroad,  or  for 
the  issue  of  corresponding  currency  at  home,  they 
would  have  to  keep  them  in  their  vaults  until  redeemed. 

But  he  has  just  told  us,  as  quoted  above,  that  the 
United  States  are  simply  sick  of  Europe  just  now,  and 
they  would  certainly  have  “ some  ” reason  for  being 
still  more  so  if  they  were  asked  to  come  into  a scheme 
which  would  enable  all  their  European  debtors  to  send 
them  shiploads  of  international  “ money,”  apparently 
to  be  secured  by  nothing  but  Germany’s  ability  to 
redeem  it  some  day.  It  is  provided  by  the  scheme  that 
Germany  will  be  bound  to  redeem  annually  a certain 
proportion  of  these  gold  certificates  by  handing  in  gold 
bills  created  by  the  sale  of  German  goods.  But  the 
Americans  will  very  naturally  want  to  know  how 
rapidly  these  payments  will  be  made  and  whether  the 
attempts  to  make  them  would  not  simply  revive  all  the 
present  difficulties  of  the  German  reparation  payments. 
Failing  the  United  States1,  it  would  seem  that  this  capi- 
talisation programme  would  mean  that  our  Allies 
would  come  down  upon  us  for  the  payment  of  the  capi- 
talised value  of  the  German  indemnity  to  the  extent 
of  the  scope  of  this  scheme,  that  is,  to-  the  tune  of 
^2,500  millions  gold,  less  our  proportionate  share. 
Our  Government  would  find  itself  the  holder  of  a mass 
of  German  promises  to  pay,  adorned  by  the  privilege 
of  serving  as  backing  for  notes  issued  against  them  a 
privilege  which  seems  to  have  little  value,  since  the 
Government  has  never  shown  any  modesty  about  issu- 
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ing  as  many  notes  as  it  was  asked  for,  on  the  security 
of  its  own  obligations.  Would  a Bradbury  be  really  a 
better  form  of  money,  because  some  German  gold  certifi- 
cates were  added  to  the  medley  of  gold,  silver,  Bank 
of  England  notes,  and  British  Government  securities 
behind  it?  That  German  certificates  might  be  used  by 
our  Allies  to  effect  a repayment  of  their  debts  to  us 
may  very  well  be  argued,  and  it  would  be  at  once  a 
politic  and  businesslike  action  on  our  part  to  accept 
these  certificates  as  a form  of  payment  from  our  Allies, 
thus  cancelling  their  debt  as  we  ought  to  have  done 
long  ago — and  then  tear  up  the  German  bonds.  But 
this  process  would  not  supply  our  Allies  with  any  cash 
and  would  only  relieve  them  from  an  obligation  which 
is  probably  not  now  taken  very  seriously  either  by 
creditor  or  debtor.  But  few  will  be  found  to  contend 
that  this  country  could  afford  in  the  present  state  of 
our  finances  not  only  to  excuse  our  Allies  from  debts, 
but  also  to  pay  them  their  share  of  the  German  indem- 
nity. It  therefore  appears  that  except  as  a scheme 
for  the  wiping  out  of  inter-allied  debts  Professor 
Bonn’s  scheme  is  ingenious  rather  than  practicable, 
and  that  we  should  fall  back  upon  his  first  alternative 
of  a reduction  of  the  amount  which  Germany  is  now 
called  upon  to  pay,  limiting  it  to  an  amount  varying 
with  the  extent  of  Germany’s  export  trade,  or  with  any 
other  better  test  that  can  be  agreed  upon  and  making 
the  proportion  small  at  present,  but  with  the  stipula- 
tion that  it  would  gradually  rise  as  the  volume  of 
exports,  or  whatever  test  be  selected,  expands  in 
future. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Frank  Vanderlip  has  put  for- 
ward a scheme  for  the  establishment  of  what  he  calls 
“ A Gold  Reserve  Bank  of  the  United  States  of 
Europe  ’ ’ with  a capital  of  one  billion  dollars  in  gold ; 
it  would  provide  capital  for  “ Gold  Reserve  national 
banks  ” to  be  set  up  in  any  European  countries  thal 
invited  their  establishment;  these  banks  would  issue 
notes  and  take  deposits,  and  make  advances,  but  would 
deal  only  witn  incorporated  commercial  banks  and  not 
with  individuals.  For  our  present  purpose  the  scheme 
is  chiefly  interesting  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Vanderlip 
considers  that  the  bulk  of  the  initial  subscriptions 
would  come  from  America.  It  thus  appears  that,  in 
his  opinion,  America  is  not  quite  as  “ sick  of  Europe  ” 
as  Professor  Bonn  believes  it  to  be.  He  may  be  right, 
but  if  it  were  a question  of  finding  a billion  dollars 
to  be  invested  in  a bank  to  carry  on  business  in  im- 
poverished Europe,  we  fear  that  Professor  Bonn’s 
contention  would  be  found  to  be  nearer  to  the  truth 
than  Mr.  Vanderlip’s.  If  not,  if  America  is  really 
ready  to  subscribe  such  a sum  for  European  enterprise, 
is  it  necessary  to  found  such  a bank  instead  of  making 
the  investment  through  the  usual  channels?  Mr. 
Vanderlip  says  that  European  nations  cannot  borrow 
in  America  “ with  the  credit  they  present  in  the  form 
of  ordinary  national  obligations,”  but  that  his  plan 
“ offers  a security  which  would  be  regarded  by  Ameri- 
can investors  as  an  underlying  one.”  There  may  be 
some  foundation  for  this  belief,  but  it  seems  to  credit 
the  American  investor  with  a keener  appreciation  of 
financial  subtleties  than  is  usually  found  in  his  British 
counterpart. 


BANKING  IN  WAR  AND  PEACE 

IN  certain  circles  it  is  customary  to  blame  financiers 
and  the  financial  machine  as  sinister  influences  that 
stir  up  strife  between  the  nations  and  make  huge 
profits  out  of  fishing  in  the  troubled  waters  of  inter- 
national conflict.  We  believe  that  even  concerning 
finance  as  a whole  this  is  largely  a mythical  assump- 
tion very  similar  to  the  assertion  that  capitalism 
breeds  militarism,  though  everyone  knows  that  mili- 
tarism, in  one  form  or  another,  is  as  old  as  history 
and  a good  deal  older,  while  capitalism  in  the  accepted 
sense  of  the  word  is  a growth  of  the  last  150  years. 
The  financier  is  usually  a somewhat  sedentary,  sad- 
eyed  person,  all  the  more  vulnerable  in  his 
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pocket  by  war  because  his  interests  and  risks  are 
spread  all  over  the  world.  As  Shylock  says  of 
Antonio,  “ his  means  are  in  supposition  : he  hath  an 
argosy  bound  to  Tripolis,  another  to  the  Indies;  I 
understand  moreover  upon  the  Rialto,  he  hath  a third 
at  Mexico,  a fourth  for  England ; and  other  ventures 
he  hath,  squander’d  abroad.”  To  such  a man,  when 
war  is  added  to  the  other  menaces  that  always  threaten 
his  ventures,  the  usual  uncertainties  and  anxieties 
become  crystallized  into  the  certainty  of  dislocation 
and  loss.  It  is  true  that  the  financier,  being  a good 
and  versatile  tradesman,  is  always  ready  to  meet  his 
customers’  wishes.  If  they  want  armaments  and 
destructive  weapons,  he  will  see  that  the  necessary 
credit  and  capital  is  available  for  their  production  and 
make  his  profit  on  the  business.  But  what  really 
makes  him  happy  is  humming  trade,  hungry  markets, 
steady  prices  with  a slight  upward  bent,  and  a quick 
and  even  movement  of  production  and  consumption. 
He  helps  to  give  the  public  what  it  wants,  and  if  it  is 
stupid  to  want  to  cut  itself  to  pieces  and  bomb  itself 
to  bits,  he  will  provide  the  wherewithal ; but  he  is  not 
foolish  enough  to  instigate  it  to  these  follies  because 
he  knows  that  they  do  not  pay  in  the  long  run  and  he 
can  only  live  on  its  prosperity. 

If  these  things  are  true  of  financiers  in  general,  they 
are  still  more  so  of  bankers,  whose  business  is  not  only 
upset  and  disturbed,  but  totally  demoralised  by  war 
on  a great  scale.  In  the  Napoleonic  War  the  Bank 
of  England  was  forbidden  to  meet  its  notes  in  gold, 
chiefly  because  all  the  gold  that  could  be  spared  was 
needed  for  hiring  our  Continental  Allies  to  fight  for 
their  own  freedom  against  the  Corsican.  In  the  late 
war  we  maintained  the  fiction  of  the  convertibility  of 
the  Banknote,  with  the  assistance  of  Admiral  Tirpitz 
and  his  submarines,  who  made  gold  shipments  so  risky 
and  costly  a luxury  that  they  were  not  worth  attempt- 
ing. But  war  demoralised  our  banking  system  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Treasury  note,  and  though  both  it 
and  the  Bank  note  are  still  ostensibly  convertible,  the 
prohibition  of  gold  exports,  except  under  licence, 
has  made  this  convertibility  a farce  and  put  us,  in  fact, 
on  to  a paper  basis.  At  the  same  time  the  ordinary 
banks,  other  than  the  Bank  of  England,  were  through- 
out the  war  bullied  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
into  subscribing  for  war  securities  that  they  did  not 
want  because  they  knew  that  they  would  be  hard  to 
convert  into  cash  when  peace  came  and  the  banks  had 
to  get  back  to  their  true  and  legitimate  business  of 
financing  trade  and  industry.  They  were  also  urged 
to  lend  money  to  customers  so  that  they  rmgnt  lend 
it  to  the  Government  and  then  save  money  to  pay  it 
back  to  the  banks.  This  would  have  been  quite  legiti- 
mate and  pleasant  if  the  customers  had  carried  out  the 
second  part  of  the  programme  quickly,  but  many  of 
them  were  very  slow  about  it,  and  so  the  bankers 
found  themselves  with  another  asset  that  was  not  easy 
to  realise.  When  peace  came  and  there  was  a great 
industrial  revival  and  customers  were  all  clamouring 
for  credit  for  carrying  out  “ enterprises  of  great  pitn 
and  moment,”  the  bankers  were  bullied  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  because  he  thought  that  credit 
ought  to  be  restricted  and  because,  as  fast  as  he  tried 
to  do  so,  the  bankers  spoilt  his  deflation  policy  by 
expanding  it.  And  now  the  wind  is  on  the  other 
cheek,  as  banks  are  once  more  being  abused  for  not 
being  sufficiently  venturesome,  at  a time  when  no  sane 
person  would  think  of  indulging  in  unnecessary 
hazards,  seeing  that  the  muddling  politicians  are  about 
to  celebrate  the  third  anniversary  of  peace,  in  brazen 
disregard  of  the  fact  that  the  world  is  now  in  a much 
worse  temper  than  when  the  war  was  at  its  hottest. 
In  the  meantime,  owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the 
currency  due  to  bad  war  finance,  the  banks  have  to 
handle  double  the  pre-war  turnover  to  finance  a greatly 
diminished  trade.  If  war  and  after-war  experience 
has  not  made  all  bankers  pacifists,  they  must  be  a 
most  unimpressionable  set  of  gentlemen. 
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FIGURES  AND  PRICES 


GOVERNMENT  DEBT  (in  thousands) 

Oct.  29,  ’21.  Oct.  22,  ’21.  Oct.  30,  ’20. 

£ 

7,733,375 
1,113,134 
1,084,629 
56,250 
185,114 


£ 

7,731,593 
1,137,674 
1,123,977 
51,000 
162,758 

Note. — The  highest  point  of  the  deadweight  debt  was  reached 
at  Dec.  31,  1919,  when  it  touched  8,033  millions.  On  March  31 
last  it  was  7,574  millions.  Of  the  increase  shown  since  then 
102  millions  represent  a nominal  addition,  due  to  a conversion 
scheme. 


Total  deadweight  

Owed  abroad  

Treasury  Bills  

Bank  of  England  Advance: 
Departmental  do. 


£ 

7,734,000 

1,137,674 

1,119,330 

73,750 

156,958 


GOVERNMENT  ACCOUNTS  (in  thousands) 
Oct.  29,  ’21.  Oct  22, 


£ 

1'otal  Revenue  from  Ap.  i 527,719 

,,  Expenditure  ,,  ,,  582,854 

Surplus  or  Deficit  — 55,135 

Customs  and  Excise  ...  186,733 

Income  and  Super  Tax  ...  155,614 

Stamps  8,568 

Excess  Profits  Duties  ...  29,714 

Post  Office  27,500 

Miscellaneous — Special  ..  58,133 


’21.  Oct. 

£ 

513,991 

571,700 


—57,709 

182,022 

153,737 

8,236 

29,714 

26,250 

55,317 


30,  20. 

A 

726,531 

631,127 

+ 95,404 
188,976 
139,529 
14,892 
125,300 
27,250 
180,357 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND  RETURNS  (in  thousands) 


Nov.  3,  ’21.  Oct. 

27,  ’21. 

Nov.  3,  ’20. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Public  Deposits  

16,250 

13,533 

18,143 

Other  ,,  

125,652 

161,505 

115,135 

Total  

141,902 

175,038 

133,278 

Government  Securities 

56,944 

87,576 

63,973 

Other  ,, 

80,913 

82,203 

73,870 

Total  

137,857 

169,779 

137,843 

Circulation  

125,411 

123,916 

128,437 

Do.  less  notes  in  cur- 
rency  res 

105,691 

104,466 

109,687 

Coin  and  Bullion  

126,602 

128,414 

123,146 

Reserve  

21,726 

22,947 

13,158 

Proportion  

15.3% 

13.1% 

9|% 

CURRENCY  NOTES  (in 

thousands) 

£ Oct. 

27,  ’21. 

Nov.  3,  ’20. 

Nov.  3,  ’21. 

£ 

£ 

Total  outstanding  

313,655 

311,575 

355,985 

Called  in  but  not  candid. 

1,830 

1,838 

3,030 

Gold  backing  

28,500 

28,500 

28,500 

B.  of  E.  note  

19,450 

19,450 

18,750 

Total  fiduciary  issue 

263,875 

261,787 

305,705 

Note. — The  maximum 

fiduciary  issue 

for  1921  has 

been  offi- 

cially  “ fixed  ” at  £317,555,200. 

NOTES  IN  CIRCULATION  (in  Millions). 


BANKERS  CLEARING  RETURNS  (in  thousands) 


37/8 


Mar.  31,  Sept.  20, 


European  Countries. 


Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 


Leva 


Czeeho-Slovakia 
Denmark 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Great  Britain  £’s  (B.ofE.) 

,,  (State) 


Kr. 
Fr. 
(Bank) 
(State) 
Kr. 
Kr. 
Mk. 
Fr. 
Mk. 


Gldn. 


Greece 
Holland 
Hungary 
Italy 

> i 

N orway 
Poland 
Portugal 
Roumania 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Other  than  European. 
Australia  £’s 

Canada  $ (Bank) 

,,  ,,  (State) 

Egypt  £’s  (E.) 

India  Rupees 

Japan  Yen 

New  Zealand  £ 

United  States  Fed.  Res.  $ 


Dr. 
(Bank) 
Kr. 

Lire  (Bank) 
,,  (State) 
Kr. 
Mk. 
Escudos 
Lei 
Pesetas 
Kr. 
Fr. 


Latest. 

1921. 

1920. 

73,792 

41,067 

22,272 

6,109 

6,105 

5,845 

3,194 

3,217 

3,456 

217 

245 

475 

11,295 

10,922 

10,310 

482 

517 

559 

1,383 

1,476 

1,302 

37,155 

38,435 

39,208 

88,144 

69,417 

61,735 

104 

110 

109 

312 

344 

354 

1,877 

1,603 

1,491 

1,021 

1,025 

1,084 

21,845 

15,650 

11,889 

17,814 

18,764 

18,912 

2,269 

2,269 

2,269 

407 

433 

478 

152,800 

74,087 

33,204 

666 

635 

533 

12,350 

11,005 

7,867 

4,301 

4,255 

4,114 

616 

717 

780 

916 

985 

990 

58 

59 

54 

193 

206 

231 

269 

278 

303 

30 

34 

45 

1,786 

1,662 

1,576 

1,232 

1,177 

1,170 

8 

8 

8 

2,441 

2,934 

3,278 

Nov. 


2,  21.  Oct. 

£ 

674,730 
30,096 
51,483 


26,  ’21. 

£ 

602,870 

29,638 

52,923 


Nov.  3,  ’20. 

£ 

681,631 

38,601 

72,555 


Town  

Metropolita"  

Country  

Total  756,309  685,431  792,787 

Year  to  date  29,435,778  28,679,469  33,189,345 

LONDON  CLEARING  BANK  FIGURES  (in  thousands) 

Sept.,  ’21. 

Coin,  notes,  balances  with 
Bank  of  England,  etc — 

Deposits  

Acceptances  

Discounts  

Investments  

Advances  

MONEY  RATES 


Nov.  3, 


’21.  Oct. 

% 

5 


£ 
254,378 
1,806,910 
49,986 
383,280 
315,476 
816,724 

27,  ’21. 

% 

54 


Bank  Rate  

Do.  Federal  Reserve  N.Y. 

3 Months’  Bank  Bills  ... 

6 Months’  Bank  Bills  ... 

Weekly  Loans  

FOREIGN  EXCHANGES 
(Telegraphic  Transfers.) 

Nov.  3,  ’21.  Oct.  27 

New  York,  $ to  £ 

Do.,  i month  forward 

Montreal,  $ to  £ 

Mexico,  d.  to  $ 

B.  Aires,  d.  to  $ 

Rio  de  Jan.,  d.  to  milrs 
V alparaiso,  $ to  £ ...... 

Montevideo,  d.  to  $ ... 

Lima,  per  Peru  £ 

Paris,  fres.  to  £ 

Do.,  i month  forwd  — 

Berlin,  marks  to  £ ... 

Brussels,  fres.  to  £ ... 

Amsterdam,  fl.  to  £ ... 

Switzerland,  fres.  to  £ 

Stockholm,  kr.  to  ^ ... 

Christiania,  kr.  to  £ ... 

Copenhagen,  kr.  to  £.. 

Helsingfors,  mks.  to  £ 

Italy,  lire  to  £ 

Madrid,  pesetas  to  £... 

Greece,-  drachma  to  £ 

Lisbon,  escudo  d 

Vienna,  kr.  to  £ 

Prague,  kr.  to  £ 

Bucharest,  lei  to  £ 

Belgrade,  dinars  to  £. .. 

Sofia,  leva  to  £ 

Warsaw,  marks  to  £... 

Constantinople,  to  £... 

Alexandra  to  £ 

Bombay,  d.  to  rupee 
Calcutta,  d.  to  rupee 
Hongkong,  d.  to  rupee 
Shanghai  d.  to  tael  ... 

Singapore,  d.  to  $ ... 

Yokohama,  d.  to  yen  ... 

PRICES  OF 
METALS,  MINERALS, 

Gold,  per  fine  oz 

Silver,  per  oz. 

Iron,  Scotch  pig  No.  i 
per  ton 

Steel  rails,  heavy  ,, 

Copper,  Standard  ,, 

Tin,  Straits  ,, 

Lead,  soft  foreign  ,, 

Spelter  ,, 

Coal,  best  Admiralty  ,, 

CHEMICALS  AND  OILS 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  ton 
Indigo,  Bengal  per  lb. 

Linseed  Oil,  spot  p.  ton 
Linseed.  La  Plata,  ship- 
ment per  ton 

Palm  Oil,  Benin,  spot 
oer  ton 

Petroleum,  water  white, 
per  gallon 

FOOD. 

Wheat,  English  Gaz. 

Avge.  per  480  lbs. 

Wheat,  No.  2 Red 
Winter  N.Y.  p.  bush. 


Aug.,  ’21. 

£ 

254,379 
1,814,710 
47,738 
397,567 
322,032 
804,371 
Nov.  3,  ’20. 

% 

7 


AI 

•*2 

5 

7 

0 5 3 
^8  4 

01  5 

6f 

3| 

03  7 

°4-8 

6! 

3| 

3|-4 

54 

21.  Nov.  3,  ’20. 


3.92f 

3.934 

3.444 

3.93J 

3.934 

— 

4.27 

4.284 

3.804 

33d. 

33d. 

— 

44  f 

444  d. 

554d. 

7| 

7|d. 

12-red- 

35.30 

34 

9|d. 

40| 

404 

57d. 

114%  prem. 

12%  prem. 

— 

53.40 

54.10 

55.10 

53.43 

54.10 

— 

835 

686 

2684 

55.00 

55.20 

52.01 

11.43 

11.55 

11.33 

21.15 

21.60 

22.00 

17.20 

17.09 

17.864 

28.70 

29.90 

25.624 

21.17 

20.50 

25.424 

240 

252 

154 

974 

100 

95.30 

29.15 

29.64 

24.97 

885 

894 

36.124 

5J 

5fd. 

9Jd. 

9200 

7.800 

1,125 

415 

380 

3124 

670 

573 

217 

305 

260 

— 

635 

530 

— 

13,000 

18.000 

1,125 

760 

740 

— - 

974 

974 

974 

16|d. 

16-j^d. 

20d. 

33d. 

32fd. 

474 

46d. 

46d. 

64d. 

27|d. 

27-ffd. 

27%d. 

29|d. 

29gd. 

354d. 

COMMODITIES. 

ETC. 

Nov.  3,  ’21.  Oct.  27,  ’21. 

Nov.  3,  ’20. 

104s.  lOd. 

104s.  2d. 

119s.  2d. 

40Jd. 

39|d. 

52§d. 

£7 

£7 

£11.5.0 

£10.10.0 

£11 

£25 

£67.2.6 

£65.7.6 

£91.12.6 

£159 

£159 

£264.17.6 

£23.12.6 

£24.2.6 

£35.17.6 

£26 

£25.15.0 

£37.17.6 

27s.  6d. 

28s.  6d. 

Nominal. 

£14.12.6 

£14.13.9 

£23.17.6 

12s.  6d. 

11s.  6d. 

15s.  6d. 

1 £28.15.0 

£29 

£66 

£15.5.0 

£15 

£31.10.0 

1 £32.10.0 

£31.10.0 

£52.5.0 

1 Is.  5d. 

Is.  5d. 

2s.  4id. 

44s.  9d. 

47s.  7d. 

90s.  6d. 

1124  cents. 

1164c. 

236  cents. 

5 November  192 
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FOREIGN  STOCKS 


Cotton,  fully  middling, 

Argentine 

5%  ... 

.93! 

93! 

American  per  lb. 

12.65d. 

13. Old. 

17.58d. 

Belgian 

3%  ... 

60! 

60! 

Colton,  Egyptian,  FGF. 

Brazil  1914 

5%  ... 

61J 

61! 

Sakel  per  lb. 

23.50d. 

24.50d. 

43.00 

Chilian 

4!%  ... 

78! 

79 

Hemp,  New  Zealand, 

Chinese 

5%  ’96 

82! 

84J 

spot  per  ton 

,£42.0.0 

£'42.10.0 

£56 

Egyptian 

4%  ... 

67! 

67! 

Jute,  first  marks  ,, 

,£29.10.0 

£29.10.0 

£49 

French 

4%  ... 

29! 

29 

Wool,  Australian,  mod. 

German 

3%  ... 

2f 

greasy  per  lb. 

Is.  6d. 

Is.  6d. 

3s.  Od. 

Greek 

4%  - 

30 

30 

Leather,  sole  bends 

Italian 

3!%  - 

21 

21 

12/14  lbs.  per  lb. 

3s.  4d. 

3s.  4d. 

3s.  Od. 

Japanese 

4J%  (1st) 

109! 

108! 

Rubber,  Standard  Crepe 

4%  (1905) 

89 

89 

per  lb. 

lOd. 

10id. 

Is.  2d. 

Mexican  1899 

59 

60! 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Peruvian  Corp.  Pref. 

15! 

15! 

Oct.  21, 

Oct.  14, 

May  27, 

Nov.  2d 

Russian 

5%  - 

9 

65 

1921. 

1921. 

1921. 

1920. 

Spanish 

4%  ... 

70 

70 

Men  1,106,800 

1,073,300 

1,468,537 

378,284 

HOME  RAILS 

Women  ...  228,100 

221,300 

496,914 

103,420 

Gt.  Central 

Pref.  ... 

7! 

7! 

Juveniles  ..  88,700 

90,200 

157,045 

42,704 

Gt.  Eastern 

24! 

25! 

Gt.  Northern 

Def.  ... 

21 

22! 

Total  ...  1,423,600 

1,384,800 

2,122,506 

524,408 

Gt.  Western 

62! 

63! 

Note. — In  addition  to  those  on  the  “ live  ” register  of  the 
Labour  Exchange,  617,073  persons  who  are  wholly  unemployed 
have  exhausted  their  Unemployment  Insurance. 

COAL  OUTPUT 

Week  ending  : Oct.  22,  Oct.  15,  Oct.  23, 

1921.  1921.  1920. 

tons.  tons.  tons. 

4,235,800  4,237,600  12,500 

Year  to  Date  121,938,400  117,702,600  189,073,200 

IRON  AND  STEEL  OUTPUT 


Pig  Iron  

Do.,  yr.  to  date 


Steel  Ingots  and  Casting 
Do.,  yr.  to  date  

OVERSEAS  TRADE  (in  thousands) 


Imports  

Exports  

Re-exports  

Balance  of  Imports  

Export  cotton  goods,  value 

Export  woo.len  ,,  value 

Export  coal  value 

Ditto  quantity  tons 

Export  machinery  value 

Tonnage  entered  

,,  Heared  

INDEX  NUMBERS 

Wholesale — ( Economist ). 

Cereals  and  Wheat 
Other  Food  Products 
(Tea,  Sugar,  etc.)  ... 

Textiles  

Minerals  

Miscellaneous  (Rubber, 
Timber,  etc.)  


1921. 

1921. 

1920. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

158,300 

94,200 

741,000 

1,829,100 

1,660,800 

6,005,700 

1921. 

1921. 

1920. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

429,300 

434,100 

884,700 

2,395,600 

1,966,300 

6,792,300 

nine  months— 

1921. 

1920. 

£ 

£ 

% 

827,678 

1,501,412— 

44 

518,661 

1,007,278— 

48 

77,639 

180,458  — 

26 

231,338 

313,676— 

56 

113,073 

271.679— 

58 

42,950 

27,856 

105,644— 

59 

78.492— 

64 

13,351 

57,601 

19,851— 

32 

42,245  + 

26 

27,495 

27,022  + 

1 

24,389 

27,630  — 

11 

Retail — ( Ministry  of 
Labour) — 

Food  only  

Ml  Items*  

* Food,  rent,  clothing,  fuel,  light,  etc. 

SECURITY  PRICES. 
BRIT  & COLONIAL  GOVT 

Nov.  3,  ’21.  Oct. 


Sept. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

July 

1921 

1921 

1920 

1914 

1,119! 

1,184 

1,504 

579 

688 

716! 

928 

352 

1,258 

998 

2,362! 

616! 

871 

920! 

1,311 

464! 

987! 

1,000 

1,539! 

553 

4,924 

4,819 

7,645 

2,565 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

July. 

1921. 

1921 

1920. 

1914. 

.220 

225 

270 

100 

.210 

220 

261 

100 

Consols 
War  Loan 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Funding 
Victory 
Local  Loans 
Conversion 
Irish  Land 
Bank  of  England 
India  3!% 


3j% 

4i% 

5% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

3% 

3!% 

2|% 


Birmingham  6% 
Liverpool  6% 


48| 

9O5 

81 

88! 

97! 

71! 

77J 

52f 

62§ 

49 

184 

57| 

102! 

ioi! 


27,  ’21.  Nov. 
48! 

90 

81 

87t% 

97J 

71| 

78 

52J 

62^ 

49 

184 

574 


102f 

101! 


3,  ’20. 
45 
82  J 
76 
82 1 
94! 
68| 
73f 
50! 

45 

170! 

54! 

99 

100! 


Lancs  and  Yorks 
Lond.  Brighton  Def. 
Lond.  Chatham 

L.  & N.W 

L.  & S.W.  Def. 

Metropolitan  

Do.  District 

Midland  Def 

North  Brit.  Def. 

North  Eastern  

South  Eastern  Def. 
Underground  “A”  ... 

FOREIGN  & COLONIAL 
RLYS. 

Antofagasta  

Argentine  N.E. 

B.A.  Gt.  Southern 
Do.  Pacific 
Do.  Western 
Canadian  Pacific 
Central  Argentine  ... 

,,  Uruguay 
Cordoba  Central 

Entre  Rios  

Grand  Trunk  

Do.  3rd  Pref. 

Gt.  Western  Brazil 

Leopoldina  

Mexican  

San  Paulo  

United  of  Havana  ... 

INDUSTRIALS,  ETC. 

Armstrong  

\ss.  Portland  Cement 

B.S.A 

Borax  Def.  

Brit.-Amer.  Tobacco 
Brunner  Mond 

Coats  

Courtauld  

Dorman  Long  

Dunlop  

General  Electric 

Hudsons  Bay  

Imp.  Tobacco  

Lister  

Lyons  

Marconi  ...  ...  ••• 

Maypole  Def 

United  Alkali  

United  Steel 

Vickers  

SHIPPING. 

Cunard  

Furness  Withy 

P.  & O.  Def 

Royal  Mail  

RUBBER 

Anglo-Malay  

Cicely  

Linggi  

Rubber  Trust  ...  .. 

Sialang  

Vallambrosa  

OIL 

Anglo-Persian  2nd  Pref. 

Burmah  

Kern  River 

Lobitos  

Mexican  Eagle  ... 

North  Caucasian 
Royal  Dutch 
Shell  


45! 

34! 

5 

63| 

16! 

22 

16! 

36! 

9! 

66! 

19! 

5/0 


41 

12 

48! 

28! 

47! 

144 

46! 

34 

8! 

11 

1! 

73/0 

14 

16! 

12! 

87 

42! 


16/9 

14/3 

7/9 

29/6 

59/0 

23/9 

45/3 

33/3 

15/6 

7/4! 

14/6 

47/0 
15/6 
2|t 
1 21/32 
6/6 
10/0 
9/9 
12/0 

16/0 

20/6 

260 

79 

18/0 

4/1! 

1* 

12/6 

17/6 

11/0 

21/9 

5f 

20/6 

4| 

3 11/32 
12/6 
37 


45 

35! 

5! 

65! 

16f 

23 

16 

37! 

9! 

67 

20 

4/6 


41 
12 
49! 
29 
49! 

140! 

46! 

34 

8 

10 

14 

4 

14 

16 

12! 

87 

42 

16/0 

11/6 

7/3 

30/0 

62/0 

20/9 

45/9 

30/6 

15/6 

7/0 

15/0 

5! 

47/9 

15/3 

2f 

irk 

6/6 

12/6 

9/9 

11/3 

16/0 

21/0 

335 

80 

18/0 

4/1! 

ifV 

12/6 

16/3 

11/0 

21/9 

5! 

20/6 

3 11/32 
11/3 

34! 

4! 


90 

56! 

614 

76 

75! 

63 

38 

5! 

40! 

22! 

108 

82J 

61! 

26 

22! 

85! 

114 

31! 

29| 

80 

54! 

44! 

7| 

80 

22! 

22 

18! 

51! 

12! 

80! 

29! 

7/6 


64! 

23! 

69! 

54! 

70 

179 

65! 

58 

17! 

27 

43 

12 

3 

32 

18 

131 

75! 

23/3 

26/9 

20/0 

34/6 

72/6 

34/0 

63/9 

7_!_ 

25/0 

28/9 

27/6 

6-2- 

50/3 

27/0 

4! 

24i 

10/3 

22/6 

17/0 

22/6 

26/0 

30/0 

49/5 

112! 

32/6 

9/3 

4! 

22/9 

43/9 

17/3 


9 

30/9 

4| 

12ffc 

22/6 

66! 

73 

'T5 
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New  Issues 

Subscriptions  were  invited,  at  52,  for  ^20,000,000 
Local  Loans  Stock,  bearing  interest  at  3 per  cent,  per 
annum,  payable  quarterly  on  the  5th  January,  April, 
July  and  October.  First  dividend  is  payable  on 
January  5th,  at  the  rate  of  4s.  per  ^,100.  The  stocK 
is  a British  Government  obligation  and  will  be  popular 
with  those  investors  who  do  not  object  to  securities 
which  give  the  lender  no  right  to  claim  redemption.  The 
list  was  promptly  closed. 


The  sale  is  announced,  at  98,  of  £800,000  8 per  cent. 
Convertible  Mortgage  'Debenture  Stock  in  Thomas  De 
La  Rue  & Company,  Limited,  which  has  a share  capital 
of  £2,000,000  in  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1,  of  which 
640,000  are  issued  and  fully  paid,  its  authorised  “ loan 
capital  ” consisting  of  £260,000  4J  per  cent.  First  Mort- 
gage Debenture  Stock,  and  £1,200,000  8 per  cent.  Con- 
vertible Mortgage  Debenture  Stock.  The  stock  offered 
is  repayable  on  December  31,  1946,  at  105,  or  earlier  by 
means  of  a cumulative  sinking  fund  beginning  in  1922. 
The  sinking  fund  will  be  applied  in  the  purchase  of  stock 
at  or  below  105  per  cent,  up  to  and  including  the  year 
1927,  and  thereafter  in  the  purchase  of  stock  or  by 
drawings  at  105  per  cent.  The  repayment  of  capital 
and  the  payment  of  interest  and  sinking  fund  will  be 
jointly  and  severally  guaranteed  by  Charles  Goodall  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  and  J.  A.  Weir,  Ltd.  The  stock  will  carry 
with  it  the  right  to-  convert  into  ordinary  shares  of  the 
Company  on  the  following  basis  : Up  to  and  including 
Dec.  31st,  1925,  £112  10s.  stock  for  100  shares  of  £ 1 ; 
from  Dec.  31st,  1925,  to  Dec.  31st,  1927,  £125  stock 
for  100  shares.  A statement  by  the  Managing  Director 
of  the  Company  informs  us  that  the  house  of  De  La  Rue 
was  established  over  a hundred  years  ago,  and  from  the 
first  was  engaged  mainly  in  the  engraving  and  printing 
of  Bank  notes,  postage  and  revenue  stamps,  and  from 
1855  onwards  has  executed  practically  all  this  work  for 
the  Indian  Government  and  from  time  to  time  for  the 
whole  of  the  British  Empire.  It  also  manufactures 
playing  cards,  coloured  labels,  advertising  material,  rail- 
way tickets,  etc.,  and  it  owns  and  manufactures  the 
famous  “Onoto”  fountain  pen.  Chas.  Goodall  & Sons, 
Ltd.,  was  founded  in  1820  and  for  many  years 
has  been  the  largest  manufacturer  of  playing 
cards  in  this  country.  J.  A.  Weir,  Ltd.,  paper  makers, 
was  established  in  1870.  The  mills  are  in  every  way 
suitable  for  producing  the  bulk  of  the  paper,  cardboard, 
etc.,  required  by  the  combined  companies.  “ By  co- 
ordinating the  manufacturing  and  sales  organisations 
of  these  companies,  their  output  will  be  largely  increased 
and  savings  of  some  £60,000  per  annum  effected  in 
overhead  and  administrative  charges  alone.  The  com- 
bined organisation  will  be  producing  practically  the 
whole  of  the  playing  cards  manufactured  and  sold  in 
this  country,  as  there  is  only  a small  amount  of  com- 
petition in  the  cheaper  variety  imported  from  America. 
With  regard  to  the  production  of  paper  money,  for 
which  class  of  work  Thomas  De  La  Rue  & Co.,  Ltd.,  are 
particularly  well  equipped,  I would  emphasise  that  there 
is  no  foreign  competition  in  tendering  for  British  Em- 
pire contracts.”  The  profits,  assets  and  liabilities  of 
the  combined  companies  are  clearly  set  out,  though  the 
profits  are  shown  before  allowing  for  depreciation  and* 
taxation.  In  view  of  the  printing  press  finance  now 
fashionable  the  company’s  established  position  .as  a 
maker  of  paper-money  looks  like  a favourable  point  in 
its  prospects.  The  stock  is  a high  yielding  industrial 
promise  to  pay,  with  an  option  attached  which  gives  its 
holders  a chance  of  participating  in  future  prosperity, 
and  so  may  be  considered  attractive  by  investors  who 
do  not  object  to  a little  speculative  spice.  It  ranks 
behind  the  existing  First  Mortgage  and  there  appears 
to  be  no  provision  to  secure  it  against  other  charges 
being  put  in  front  of  it. 


Foreign  News 

Czecho-Slovakia 

It  is  reported  that  the  Czecho-Slovak  branches  of 
the  Wiener  Bankverein  are  to  be  transformed  into  an 
institution  to  be  called  the  “ Allgemeiner  Bankverein 
Tschechischer  Lander,”  with  a capital  of  75  million 
Czech  Kronen.  The  Socidte  Generate  de  Belgique  and 
the  Mahrische  Agrar  und  Indsutriebank  are  interested 
in  the  scheme,  part  of  the  shares  also  being  taken  up 
by  a Czecho-Slovak  group;  but  the  bulk  is  to  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  Wiener  Bankverin  and  its  Belgian 
friends.  In  granting  the  concession  the  Czech 
Government  has  stipulated  that  after  a certain  number 
of  years  at  least  half  of  the  shares  have  to  pass  into 
Czecho-Slovak  hands. 

France 

According  to  the  Echo  de  Paris,  large 

consignments  of  German  potash  are  arriving 
in  France  and  being  marketed  at  60  francs 
per  ton  as  against  the  French  price  of  Frs.  100. 
Senator  Helmer,  the  Alsace  Deputy,  is  advocating  a 
protective  tariff.  Commenting  on  this,  the  “ Frank- 
furter Zeitung  ” of  October  27  remarks  that  this  dis- 
parity of  price  is  not  surprising  considering  that 
French  producers  are  fixing  considerably  higher  price 
levels  for  their  Home  market  than  those  they  are 
applying  in  respect  of  competitive  sales  abroad. 

Germany 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  states  that  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Berlin  Bankers’  and  Stock 
Exchange  Union  a commission  has  been  formed  having 
for  its  object  the  strict  control  of  dealings  in  the 
Securities  Market,  and  the  prevention  of  dealings  in 
shares  in  relation  to  the  price  of  which  no  justificatory 
data  are  available  as  regards  their  actual  inland  value. 
The  Commission,  which  will  be  in  constant  touch  with 
the  Bankers’  Union,  is  taking  immediate  steps  to 
enforce  its  decisions.  The  prohibition  to  export 
foreign  securities  will,  in  all  probability,  shortly  be 
extended  to  the  export  of  foreign  coupons. 

Japan 

The  September  issue  of  Eastern  Commerce 
reports  that  American  dyestuffs  are  being  steadily 
ousted  from  the  Japanese  market  by  German  goods. 
A Japanese  paper  has  stated  that  although  quotations 
for  German  dyes  work  out  at  from  10  to  20  per  cent, 
higher,  the  import  of  American  goods  has  fallen  off 
and  German  dye  prices  have  automatically  come  to  be 
adopted  as  the  basis  for  home  quotations.  Japanese 
paper  mills  appear  to  be  greatly  concerned  at  the 
appearance  on  the  market  of  Finnish  and  Swedish 
paper,  which  is  reported  to  have  been  acquired  on 
very  favourable  terms.  The  Government  has  been 
appealed  to  with  a view  to  intervention  on  the 
grounds  of  dumping. 

Poland 

The  Soviet  Representatives  in  Poland  are  reported 
to  have  placed  orders  for  13  million  metres  of  cotton 
and  woollen  goods  with  Lodz  manufacturers,  payment 
for  which  is  to  be  effected  in  American  and  German 
currency.  Large  orders  are  also  reported  to  have 
reached  Lodz  from  the  Balkans.  According  to  the 
Journal  de  Pologne  of  October  20,  an  active 
barter  trade  is  being  conducted  along  the  Russian  and 
Ukrainian  Frontiers;  these  frontiers  are  patrolled  by  a 
guard,  but  it  would  appear  that  in  the  absence  of  any 
definite  treaty,  the  Polish  Authorities  are  not  taking 
exception  to  this  form  of  trade.  Polish  horse  dealers 
are  snapping  up  Russian  horses  from  the  starving 
peasantry  at  nominal  figures  (the  equivalent  of  about 
30  shillings). 
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Reviews 

Prices  arid  Wages  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1914-20. 
By  Arthur  L.  Bowley,  Sc.  D.,  Professor  of  Statis- 
tics, University  of  London.  Humphrey  Milford. 
Clarendon  Press.  10s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  a volume  of  the  British  Series  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  History  of  the  World  War, 
organised  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace.  Certainly  this  institution  could  not  find 
a stronger  argument  for  peace — apart  from  war’s  selec- 
tion of  our  best  lives  for  slaughter  and  disablement — 
than  the  economic  chaos  produced  by  bad  war  finance 
in  the  region  of  wages  and  prices — chaos  which  we  have 
not  yet  seen  the  full  consequences.  Dr.  Bowley  treats 
his  subject  in  a manner  worthy  of  his  great  reputation. 
As  he  says,  his  volume  “ deals  with  results,  not  with 
causes.”  He  sets  out  the  facts,  gleaned  with  infinite 
care  and  labour  and  leaves  them  to  tell  their  own  story. 
The  book,  of  course,  is  for  the  student  and  the  historian. 
Invaluable  to  them  it  is  “ caviare  to  the  general.”  Yet 
Dr.  Bowley  writes  so  well  and  his  mind  is  so  entirely 
sane  and  sensible  that  we  cannot  help  wishing  that  he 
would  some  day  give  himself  a holiday,  and  the  public 
a most  informing  lesson,  by  writing  a popular  trans- 
lation of  the  mass  of  figures  and  statistical  knowledge 
that  he  handles  so  masterly.  At  present  he  gives  us 
four  pages  of  summary  and  introduction  which  con- 
cludes by  saying  that  “ many  involved  questions  have 
to  be  settled  in  political,  financial,  and  industrial 
spheres,  before  the  world  situation  is  definite  and  pro- 
duction and  distribution  stable,  and  it  will  be  a long 
time  before  a steady  equilibrium  is  obtained.  Till  then 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  decide  how  the  War  ultimately 
affected  the  working-class  standard  of  living.” 


Purse  and  Politics.  By  Robert  Sencourt.  George 
Allen  & Unwin,  Ltd.  7s.  6d. 

EXCESSIVE  Government  intensifies  the  nation- 
alism which  breeds  war,  and  war  does  not  pay. 
This  is  the  burden  of  Mr.  Robert  Sencourt’ s volume, 
and  he  devotes  the  greater  part  of  his  space  to  elabo- 
rate condemnation  of  nationalism  and  to  a strenuous 
denunciation  of  the  bureaucrats,  who  are  alleged  to 
bolster  up  nationalism  to  justify  their  existence.  If 
continued  and  emphatic  repetition  is  ultimately  to 
convince  the  world  that  war  is  futile,  the  book  may 
form  a useful  contribution  towards  this  end,  but  one 
would  wish  that  the  plea  had  been  based  on  higher 
and  broader  plane  than  merely  commercial  gain. 
Internationalism  seems  to  be  the  author’s  antidote,  but 
his  constructive  policy  lacks  the  confident  note,  and 
one  gathers  that  the  whole  process  of  welding  the 
world  is  to  be  taken  from  the  control  of  the  bureau- 
cratic permanent  official  and  entrusted  to  the  merchant, 
who  to  ensure  his  profit  will  see  to'  it  that  an  inter- 
national free  trade  millennium  is  achieved.  Democracy 
is  to  have  no  hand  or  voice  in  this,  and  Mr.  Sencourt 
sees  cause  for  regret  that  State  education  has  enabled 
the  masses  to  read  and  consequently  to  interfere  in 
what  he  regards  as  strictly  outside  their  proper  sphere. 
In  his  preface,  the  author  claims  to  know  Limehouse, 
Mayfair,  Wandsworth  and  Wimbledon.  One  won- 
ders how  his  views  would  be  received  in  Lancashire 
and  other  northern  industrial  centres.  The  chapter 
on  Thrift  Relief  and  Hope  offers  little  or  nothing 
towards  a solution  of  the  country’s  financial  problem. 
A repetition  of  the  old  platitudes  that  we  must  spend 
less  and  produce  more,  and  that  War  Stock  is  only 
gilt-edged  so  far  as  it  is  covered  by  the  national 
income,  do  not  carry  us  far  on  the  road  to  financial 
recovery,  and  the  reader  must  despair  of  enlighten- 
ment when  the  author  seriously  suggests  that  one  of 
the  first  important  reforms  is  to  cut  out  public  expen- 
diture on  education.  The  book  is  lucid,  and  the 
subject  is  handled  with  considerable  literary  sicill,  but 
the  whole  argument  is  marred  and  the  final  effect 
spoiled  by  a too  evident  partisan  spirit. 
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Dividends 

Aberfoyle  Slate.— 5 % for  yr.  ended  30th  Sept.,  1921. 

Amalgamated  Zinc. — Is.  per  share,  payable  Nov.  24th. 

Andrew  Knowles  & Sons.— Interim  2%  Ordinary  shares. 

Bankers'  Investment  Trust. — Interim  at  rate  of  4J%  on  Pre- 
ferred, and  4%  on  Deferred. 

Borax  Consd. — Interim  1/0  per  shr.  on  Deferred  Ord. 

Bowden  Brake. — 6%  per  annum  on  Preference  and  Ordinary. 

Bristol  Brewery,  Georges  & Co. — 18%  per  annum  on  Ordi- 
nary shares  for  half-year,  making  16%  for  nine  months  to  Sep- 
tember 30th. 

British  Mannesmann  Tube. — Interim  4%,  free  of  tax,  Ordi- 
nary shares.  Directors  do  not  anticipate  any  further  dividend 
for  year. 

Buchanan-Dewar.— Interim  2s.  per  share,  free  of  tax  on 
Ordinary. 

Canada  Iron  Foundries. — 2%  on  Preference. 

Claymore  Shipping. — At  rate  of  5 %. 

Dent  Allcroft. — Owing  to  continued  fall  in  values,  necessitat- 
ing further  heavy  depreciation  of  stock  directors  unable  recom- 
mend interim  dividend  on  7\  % Cumulative  First  Preference. 

East  of  Scotland  Trust. — 4%  on  Ordinary. 

Empress  Brewery. — 10s.  per  share  on  Ordinary. 

Fuller  s Earth  Union. — At  rate  of  10%  per  annum  on  Ordi- 
nary for  half-year. 

George  H.  Hirst  & Co. — Final  on  Preferred  Ord,  of  Is.  6d. 
per  shr.  and  final  on  Deferred  Ord.  of  2s.  4 4/5d.  per  share. 

Horden  Collieries. — Final  4|%,  free  of  tax,  making  8%  for 
one  year. 

Joshua  Hoyle  & Sons. — Final  l,/0  per  shr.  free  of  tax,  making 
12^  %,  free  of  tax. 

Lambert  Brothers. — Final  5%  on  Ordinary,  together  with 
ionus  10%. 

Levey  (Fredk.)  & Sons.— 5%  on  Ordinary,  making  10%  for 
year. 

London  Maritime  Investment. — Final  on  Ordinary  of  4%, 
making  8%  for  year. 

Mansfield  Railway., — At  rate  of  2%  on  Ordinary  for  half-year. 

Matthew  Brown. — At  rate  of  20%,  making  15%  for  year. 

Meters  Ltd. — Interim  on  Preference  at  rate  of  5j%  and  on 
Ordinary  at  rate  of  5%. 

Montevideo  Telephone. — Final  5 %,  free  of  tax,  making 
8 % free  of  tax. 

Mitchell  & Mail. — Interim  5%,  free  of  tax,  on  Ordinary. 

Natal-Zululand  Railway.— 1J%  on  Ordinary,  making  2\% 
for  year. 

New  York,  Ontario  & Western. — 2%  on  Common. 

Nantyglo  & Blaina  Ironworks. — £2  per  share  on  account  of 
arrears  on  Preference. 

Niger  Co. — Owing  to  trade  depression  directors  do  not  feel 
justified  in  declaring  divd.  on  8 % Cumulative  Preference  at 
present. 

North  of  England  Cinemas. — Interim  at  rate  of  10%  on  Ordi- 
nary for  half-year. 

P.  & O.  Steam  Navigation. — Final  6%,  tax  free,  on  Deferred, 
making  12%  for  year  ended  30th  September,  1921.  Year  ago 
final  dividend  6%  with  bonus  of  3%,  making  15%,  tax  free,  for 
year,  and  also  bonus  of  about  6%  in  Deferred  stock. 

Portfield  Steamship. — 2J%,  free  of  tax. 

Prince  Line. — 10  % free  of  tax  for  yr. 

Realisation  & Debenture  of  Scotland. — 25%  on  Ordinary 
and  3s.  7 l-5d.  per  share  on  Deferred,  together  with  bonus  of  Is. 
per  share  on  both  Ordinary  and  Deferred. 

R.  E.  Jones. — Payments  of  final  dividends  on  Preference  and 
Ord.  are  deferred. 

Ritz  Hotel  (Paris). — 12%  on  Ordinary,  making  15%  for  year. 

Rochdale  & Manor  Brewery. — 5%,  making  8%  for  year. 

Second  Scottish  Investment. — At  rate  of  10%  on  Deferred. 

South  African  & Gf.n.  Investment. — 3%  on  Ordinary,  making 
5%  for  year. 

Stanton  Ironworks. — Interim  of  4%,  free  of  tax. 

Sutton  Heath  & Lea  Green  Collieries.— At  rate  of  6%  on 
Ordinary  for  half-year. 

South  Indian  Railway. — Final  of  2J%,  making  8%  for  year. 

South  Durham  Steel.- — 10%  for  year  ended  September  30th, 
1921. 

S.  & W.  Berisford. — Final  7£%,  making  \2\%  for  year. 

Texas  Land  and  Mortgage. — Interim  at  rate  of  10%  free  of 

tax  for  half-yr.  to  30th  Sept. 

Triumph  Cycles.— At  rate  of  6J%  on  Preference,  less  tax  and 
final  at  rate  of  10%  on  Ordinary,  free  of  tax. 

United  Dairies. — Final  on  Ordinary  at  rate  of  7j%,  actual 
making  -2\%  for  year,  except  where  otherwise  provided  by  the 

Yates  & Thorn. — 5%  on  Ordinary. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  SIMPLY  EXPLAINED 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  ‘BOOKLET, 

WHY  THE  VALUE  OF  FOREIGN  MONEY  FLUCTUATES. 

TRANSACTIONS  IN  FOREIGN  CURRENCY, 

Send  2d.  for  Booklet  to  Dept.  X 

LONDON  & COUNTY  TRUST  LTD., 

56  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C.2 
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The  Subscription  List  will  be  closed  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  November, 
1921,  for  Town,  and  the  following  day  at  Noon  for  the  Country. 

The  oermission  of  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  to  deal  in  the 
Debenture  Stock  now  offered  for  sale  will  be  applied  for,  and  application 
for  an  official  quotation  be  made. 

THOMAS  DE  LA  RUE 

AND  COMPANY,  LTD. 

(Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1893.) 

SHARE  CAPITAL  £2,000,000. 

In  2,000,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each,  of  which 
640,000  Shares  are  issued  and  fuliy  paid. 

AUTHORISED  LOAN  CAPITAL. 
£260,000  - - 44  per  cent.  First  Mortgage  Deben- 
ture Stock. 

£1  200,000  - - 8 per  cent.  Convertible  Mortgage 
Debenture  Stock. 


Interest  will  be  payable  half-yearly,  1st  January  and  1st  July.  £1  5s.  (less 
income  tax)  per  £100  Debenture  Stock  will  be  paid  on  the  1st  January,  1922, 
in  respect  of  interest  to  that  date. 


OFFER  FOR  SALE 

OF 

£800,000  8 per  cent.  Convertible  Mortage 
Debenture  Stock  at  98  per  cent. 

be  applied  in  *he  i’llr  j ®jS  ding  ‘the  year  1927,  when  the  conversion  rights 

which  £216,280  is  at  present  outstanding. 

The  repayment  of  Capital  and  the  payment  of  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund 
ini ntlv  and  severally  guaranteed  by  Charles  Goodajl  a.  Sons,  t-tu-, 
and  1 A Weir,  Ltd.,  each  of  which  Companies  will  respectively  charge  their 
freehold  lands  buildings,  and  other  immovable  assets  by  way  of  specific 
charge  and their remafni’ng  assets  by  way  of  floating  charge  to  secure  such 
guarantee. 

Power  is  reserved  for  the  Company  to  purchase  the  Stock  in  open  market 
__j  to  renav  at  105  per  cent,  the  whole  or  part  to  be  selected  by  drawings 
b^giving  six  months’  notice  in  writing  on  any  interest  date  after  De“™beG 
19278  The  Stock  will  carry  with  it  the  right  to  convert  into  Ordinary  Shares 
oc  the  Company  on  the  following  basis. 

Up  to  and  including  31st  Decembeu,!^^  ^ ^ ^ of  £1  each. 

From  31st  December,  1925, -to  31st  December^W^-^  ^ of  £1  each. 

The  Trust  Deed  provides  that  the  balance  of  £400,000  Debenture  Stock 
which  is  not  entitled  to  the  above  Sinking  Fund  can  only  be  issued  for 
securing  loans  to  or  liabilities  of  the  Company,  whether  absolute  or  contin- 

SUES  3 5^ASr.-w”3r«»  as? 

THE  BRITISH  FOREIGN  & COLONIAL 
CORPORATION,  LIMITED, 

B.F.C.  House,  Gresham  St.,  London,  E C.2 

-‘-sti:  bT.3,.11'  ■bo” 

LONDON,  JOINT  CITY  & MIDLAND 
BANK,  LIMITED, 

Threadneedle  St.,  E.C.2,  and  Branches, 

■at  the  price  of  98  per  cent.,  payable  as  follows 
10  per  cent  on  Application  ; 40  per  cent  on  Ac- 
ceptance ; 48  per  cent  on  15th  December,  1921. 


Yield  £8:3:3  per  cent.,  without  profit  on  redemption. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a letter  from  Mr.  A.  G.  Gronow  Managmg 
Director  of  Thomas  De  La  Rue  and  Co.,  L td  addressed  to  the  British, 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Corporation,  Ltd.,  dated  22 nd  October,  1921  . 

The  object  of  the  issue  is  to  provide  the  purchase  price  for  acquiring  the 
whole  of  the  Share  Capital  in  the  old-established  business  of  Charles  Goodall 
& Sons  Limited,  playing  card  manufacturers  and  stationers,  and  all  the 
Ordinary  SWes  of  J.  A§  Weir,  Limited,  the  proprietors  of  the  well-known 
paper  mills  at  Kilbagie,  Scotland. 

The  House  of  DE  LA  RUE  was  established  over  a hundred  years  ago, 

and  from  the  first  was  engaged  mainly  in  the  /ngravlnf8/-ndonw^dsnghas 
Rank  Notes  Postage  and  Revenue  Stamps,  and  from  1855  onwards  has 
executed  practically  all  of  this  work  for  the  Indian  Government  and  from 
time  to  time  for  the  whole  of  the  British  Empire.  To-day  the  Company  also 
manufactures  playing  cards,  coloured  labels,  advertising  material,  railway 
tickets  etc.,  and  it  owns  and  manufactures  the  famous  Onoto  - ountam 

Pen  The  Company’s  Freehold  and  Leasehold  works,  are  amon^t  the 

most  important  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  situated  in  Bunhill  Row,  London, 

E C are  equipped  with  every  modern  convenience  and  the  latest  types  ot 
print’ing  ma?hinery.  The  Company  has  Branches  in  Pans  and  New  York, 
and  selling  Agencies*  in  all  important  centres  of  the  world. 

CHAS.  GOODALL  & SONS,  LIMITED,  was  founded  in . 18?° an^  from 
small  beginnings  its  trade  in  the  famous  Goodall  Playing  Cards 
developed  'throughout  the  world.  Its  Works  are  modern  and  well  equipped 
and  there  is  ample  room  for  expansion.  For  many  years  this  Company  h s 
been  the  largest  manufacturer  of  Playing  Cards  in  this  countij. 

T A WEIR  LIMITED,  Paper  Makers,  was  establihsed  in  1870,  and 
owns  two  Paper  Mills  in  Scotland  of  the  most  modern  type,  producing  the 
highest  gradePof  paper.  The  freehold  sites  occupy  52*  acres,  with  valuable 
'water  rights,  and  the  Mills  are  in  every  way  suitable  for  producing  the  bulk 
of  the  paper,  cardboard,  etc.,  required  by  the  combined  Companies. 

I have  made  a careful  study  of  the  plant  and  works  of  Thomas  De  La 
Rue  & Co.  .Limited,  Goodall’s  and  Weir,  and  have  no  hesitat.on  in  saying 
that  their  equipment  is  in  almost  every  case  up-to-date,  and  that  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  machinery  is  of  a special  type  which  shows  a distinct 
advance  oPn  anything  procurable  on  the  market  by  competitors.  By  co-ordi- 
nating the  manufacturing  and  sales  organisations  of  thes®C0°^ 
output  will  be  largely  increased  and  savings  of  some  £60,000  per  annum 
effected  in  overhead  and  administrative  charges  alone. 

The  combined  organisation  will  be  producing  practically  the  whole  of  the 
Playing  Cards  manufactured  and  sold  in  this  country,  as  there  is  o,  y 
small  imount  of  competition  in  the  cheaper  vanety  imported  from  America. 

With  regard  to  the  production  of  paper  money,  for  which  class  of  work 
Thomas  De  La  Rue  & Co.,  Ltd.,  are  particularly  well  equipped I would 
emphasise  that  there  is  no  foreign  competition  in  tendering  for  British  Empire 
contracts. 

The  purchase  price  payable  by  De  La  Rue’s  for  the  whole  of  the  Share 
Caoital  in  Chas.  Goodall  & Sons,  Limited,  and  for  all  the  Ordinary  Shares 
in  J.  A.  Weir,  Limited,  is  respectively  £201,050  and  £394,000  in  cash. 

As  shown  by  the  Accountants’  Certificate,  the  surplus  assets  over  liabilities 
of  the  combined  Companies  is  £1,800,952,  to  which  has  to  be  added  the 
proceeds  of  the  present  Issue  of  Debenture  Stock  less  the  purchase  price 
rr  Shares  of  Goodall’s  and  Weir’s.  After_  making  these  adjustments  the 
surplus  assets  will  amount  to  £1,925,902,  showing  the  present  Offer  of  Deben- 
ture Stock  covered  nearly  two-and-a-half  times,  without  placing  a%  ^ , 

on  the  goodwill— which  is  considerable  in  view  of  the  age  and  standing  of 
the  Companies. 

The  average  yearly  profits  of  the  combined  undertakings  over  the  last  five 
years,  as  shown  by  the  Accountants’  Certificate,  amounted  to  £196,771  13s. . id., 
sufficient  to  cover  the  interest  on  the  £800,000  Debenture  Stock  nearly  three 
times,  but  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  as  a result  of  the  unified 
control  of  the  three  businesses,  and  after  putting  ’nt0  ex®cut'°n, 
economies  now  contemplated,  these  profits  ought  to  be  doubled  within  the 
next  few  years. 

The  normal  Pre-War  rate  of  profit  from  De  La  Rue’s  business 
alone  was  about  £100,000  per  annum,  the  average  for  the  last 
30  years  being  over  £95,000. 

Th»  Company  should  also  derive  considerable  advantage  from  the  working 
arrangement,  based  on  interchange  of  work  it_  has  entered  into  with 
Warrillows,  Limited,  which  has  extensive  works  in  Birmingham  and  carries 
on  a business  similar  and  in  many  respects  complementary  to  De  La  Rue  s 


The  Full  Text  of  the  above-mentioned  letter  from  Mr.  A.  G.  Gronow,  as 

well  as  the  Chartered  Accountants’  Certificate,  and  the  valuation  of  Mr.  Robert 

H.  Ruddock,  together  with  full  particulars  of  the  Offer  for  Sale,  and  Forms  of 

Application  may  be  obtained  from  : — 

THE  BANKERS,  THE  ISSUING  HOUSE,  OR  THE  BROKERS: 

f.  & A.  SCRIMGEOUR,  , „ ^ . j c 

2 and  3,  Hatton  Court,  Threadneedle  St.,  London  .E..L.2. 

JOHN  PRUST  & CO., 

37,  Throgmorton  Street,  London,  E.C.2. 

FYSHE  & HORTON,  . 

3,  Temple  Row  West,  Birmingham. 

CRICHTON  BROS.  & TOWNLEY, 

The  Atlantic,  Brunswick  Street,  Liverpool. 

BUCHANAN,  GAIRDNER  & TENNANT, 

19,  St  .Vincent  Place,  Glasgow. 

COPPOCK  & BRATBY,  ' , 

Star  Life  Buildings,  30,  Cross  Street,  Manchester. 

WISE,  SPEKE  & CO., 

28,  Collingwood  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

ARTHUR  D.  MACILWAINE  & CO., 

1,  Wellington  Place,  Belfast. 


~ “ “ 1 7~,  „ ir:„o  errept  Covent  Garden  (Telephone  Gerrard  3157,  two  lines),  in  the  Parish 

" ; St  “3  the  Cmi nt  y° P *f ' ' Lon d on  f ^by  Rb um H , ^Lt d . ? ' 2 4 , ploral  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.2;  Saturday,  November  5th,  1921. 
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The  Outlook 

“ Since  its  origin  is  similar,  the  crisis  through  which 
we  are  passing  is  not  likely  to  follow  a materially  dif- 
ferent course  from  those  we  have  experienced  in  the 
past.  There  has  been  the  same  speculative  boom. 
We  are  now  passing  through  the  usual  sequence  of  a 
period  of  stagnation.  We  shall  shortly  enter  upon  a 
period  of  trade  recovery.  Already  in  the  Far  East, 
where  the  trouble  began,  are  to  be  discerned  the  first 
faint  streaks  of  dawn.  In  India  and  China  trade  is 
reviving.  A little  more  patience,  a little  more  stead- 
fastness, and  success  is  assured.  A little  longer  and 
the  old  supremacy  of  this  country  as  the  acknowledged 
leader  in  the  finance  of  the  world  will  return.”  These 
brave  and  cheering  words  are  taken  from  the  last  part 
of  Sir  Charles  Addis’s  Presidential  address  to  the  Insti- 
tute of  Bankers,  which  is  the  subject  of  a leading  article 
on  a later  page.  They  are  especially  authoritative  owing 
to  the  speaker’s  long  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Far  East  and  the  Scottish  caution  with  which  he 
weighs  his  utterances.  In  his  view  it  is  really  a streak 
of  dawn  that  we  can  see  in  the  industrial  sky  and  not 
merely  the  reflection  of  a flicker  from  the  dying  embers 
of  the  burnt  out  trade  activity  of  the  after-peace  excite- 
ment. -Let  us  hope  that  he  is  right,  but  in  drawing  in- 
ferences from  the  progress  and  effects  of  former  crises, 
we  have  to  iemember  that  they  were  industrial  or  finan- 
cial, while  our  present  distresses  are  greatly  increased 
and  complicated,  if  not  created,  by  political  and  social 
bad  temper.  Can  we  be  sure  that  we  are  at  the  end 
of  its  effects? 

More  Cheerful  Sentiment 

Stock  markets  showed  a much  brighter  face,  chiefly 
because  it  was  expected  that  last  week’s  reduction  in 
Bank  rate  and  the  consequent  lowering  of  the  rate 
granted  by  bankers  to  depositors  would  impel  the  latter 
to  invest  their  money  instead  of  leaving  it  on  deposit. 
Whether  this  movement  will  bring  much  grist  to  the 
speculative  markets  remains  to  be  seen;  but  it  may  be 
that  the  keen-eyed  bargain  hunter  is  picking  up  his 
courage  and  looking  less  sceptically  at  industrial  shares, 
thanks  to  the  prospect  of  lowered  cost  of  production 
in  this  country,  the  moderate  improvement  shown  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  and  the  general 
belief  that  trade  conditions  must  right  themselves, 
though  gradually  and  with  uncomfortable  checks,  if  only 
those  who  rules  the  world’s  destinies,  with  such  highly 
unsatisfactory  results,  would  leave  trade  and  business 
alone.  The  gilt  edged  market  naturally  received  most 


attention,  but  the  recovery  in  prices  was  fairly  general, 
extending  even  to  Home  Rails.  Tea  shares  were 
especially  firm,  on  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
the  commodity.  Notable  exceptions  were  Chinese 
bonds  and  Kaffir  shares,  the  latter  being 
depressed  by  the  labour  outlook,  and  a speech  made  by 
General  Smuts  to  the  effect  that  the  industry  now  de- 
pends on  the  existence  of  the  gold  premium,  and  that 
the  gold  premium  would  “ disappear  in  one  swoop  ” 
if  America  cancelled  the  debt  owing  by  Great  Britain. 
Exchange  experts  by  no  means  agree  with  this  view, 
since  the  British  debt  to  America  is  only  sentimentally 
a factor  at  present,  as  we  are  not  paying  interest  on  it. 
Moreover,  such  action  by  America  seems  improbable. 
But  there  are  plenty  of  reasons  why  the  Rand  industry 
should  put  its  house  in  order  as  the  gold  premium  can- 
not be  expected  to  last  for  all  time.  It  must,  however, 
be  recognized  that  the  only  evident  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem of  working  costs  is  one  which  is  unacceptable  to 
either  capitalist,  worker,  or  State,  namely,  the  raising 
of  colour  bar.  Only  the  severest  economic  pressure 
is  likely  to  produce  measures  other  than  the  merely 
temporary  and  expedient. 

Government  Finance 

Revenue  was  behind  expenditure  last  week  by  seven 
millions,  owing  to  interest  payments  which  absorbed 
over  nine.  Income  Tax,  however,  still  remains  remark- 
ably well  ahead  of  last  year’s  collection,  and  Customs 
and  Excise,  in  view  of  the  prevalent  distress,  give  a 
surprisingly  good  yield.  The  chief  feature,  however, 
of  the  week’s  figures  was  the  large  receipt,  over  26  mil- 
lions, on  Treasury  bonds;  30  millions  were  also  bor- 
rowed from  departments  on  Ways  and  Means  advances 
and  so  the  Government  was  able  to  reduce  debt  owed 
abroad  by  14  millions  on  balance,  to  pay  off  7 million 
Treasury  bills  and  26^  millions  of  Ways  and  Means  ad- 
vances from  the  Bank  of  England.  In  two  weeks  these 
advances  have  come  down  from  73!  to  24^  millions. 
Small  wonder  that  dealers  in  credit  are  unable  to  see 
ahead  when  the  Treasury  expands  and  contracts  its 
basis  on  this  Gargantuan  scale.  In  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Wednesday,  Sir  Robert  Horne 
made  a statement  on  the  country’s  financial  position 
which  was  reassuring  w'hen  compared  with  some  of  the 
prophecies  of  a vast  deficit  that  have  been  made  by 
some  of  his  critics,  but  by  no  means  comforting  in  its 
review  of  the  prospect  for  next  year.  He  still  hopes 
that  the  revenue  will  balance  or  perhaps  slightly  ex- 
ceed expenditure,  at  least  so  we  gather  from  the  neces- 
sarily very  complicated  statement  that  he  put  before 
the  House.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  ex- 
penditure includes  about  23  millions  applied  to 
debt  redemption  in  the  ordinary  part  of  the 
Budget.  But  instead  of  having  £80,000,000  in 
hand  for  sinking  fund  purposes,  he  is  likely  to  have  to 
borrow,  to  the  extent  apparently  of  £60,000,000,  in 
order  to  meet  repayments  of  debt  that  are  obligatory. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  suggestions  lately 
made  by  the  Federation  of  British  Industries,  was  to 
the  effect  that  in  order  to  relieve  industry  of  taxation, 
debt  redemption  should  be  postponed.  The  stars  in 
their  courses  have  fought  for  the  F.B.I.’s  proposal  but 
not  as  they  meant.  Debt  redemption  has  to  be  post- 
poned—or  provided  by  fresh  borrowing — but  not  in 
order  to  reduce  taxation,  but  because  the  money  has 
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been  eaten  up  by  the  coal  stoppage,  unemployment, 
Ireland  and  other  cormorants.  One  bright  spot  in  the 
Chancellor’s  statement  was  the  fact  that  we  have  again 
been  able  to  reduce  foreign  debt.  We  have  only  done 
so  by  borrowing  at  home,  but  it  is  something.  For 
next  year  the  omens  are  unfavourable.  Income  Tax 
revenue  is  certain  to  decline  that  for  excess  profits  duty 
(diminished  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
by  no  less  than  £37,000,000  of  repayments  to  tax- 
pavers)  will  do  likewise  and  there  will  be  interest  on 
American  debt  to  meet.  Clearly  even  the  present 
Government  will  be  forced  at  last  to  practise  real 
economy. 

Money  and  Exchange 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  rapid  repayment  of  Ways 
and  Means  advances  for  the  Bank  of  England,  by  can- 
celling so  much  credit  held  by  other  banks  in  its  books, 
has  made  money  very  much  scarcer— compelling  bor- 
rowers to  go  to  the  Bank  of  England  and  get  some  new 
credit  for  themselves — and  discount  rates  have  conse- 
quently hardened  appreciably.  Since,  however,  the 
War  Loan  interest  is  due  next  month,  and  the  market 
is  very  freely  supplied  with  Treasury  bills  maturing  in 
December,  little  apprehension  is  felt  of  a prolonged  or 
serious  spell  of  stringency.  Moreover,  the  repayment 
of  the  Bank  of  England’s  advances  was  partly  due  to 
extensive  borrowing  by  the  Treasury  from  other 
Government  departments,  and  the  City  is  both  puzzled 
as  to  how  departments  can  be  in  a position  to  lend  30 
millions  in  a week,  and  sceptical  as  to  their  ability  to 
leave  the  money  long  at  the  disposal  of  the  Exchequei 
Among  the  exchanges  the  German  mark  has  again  been 
the  observed  of  all  observers.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
dealt  in  at  1,275  to  the  pound  on  Tuesday,  then  came 
down  almost  to  900  then  back  over  1,000.  New  York 
has  continued  to  puzzle  the  experts  by  the  sustained 
strength  of  sterling.  Devotees  of  the  “ purchase  price 
parity  ” theory',  explain  this  strength  by  the  recent  rise 
in  the  prices  in  America,  accompanied  by  a fall  here. 


“ DEVALUATION  ” 

ONE  of  the  worst  results  of  war  finance  is  the 
number  of  ugly  new  words  that  it  has  added  to 
the  English  language.  And  this  evil  will  endure. 
Inflation  and  its  consequences  we  may  hope  to  over- 
come and  survive,  but  it  seems  that  from  now  until  the 
crack  of  doom  we  shall  talk  and  write  about  “deflating 
and  “stabilising’’  and  “devaluation.’’  The  subject  de- 
noted by  this  last  monstrosity  was  the  most  important 
question  dealt  with  by  Sir  Charles  Addis  in  the  in- 
augural address  which  he  delivered  last  Tuesday  as 
President  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers.  As  everybody 
knows,  Sir  Charles  is  not  only  a leading  banker  but  a 
very  well  read  economic  student,  and  he  is  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  Bank  of  England  Court  of  Directors  and  was 
one  of  that  select  body  which,  as  the  Cunliffe  Committee 
on  Currency  and  Finance,  laid  down  the  principles  on 
which,  when  the  War  was  over,  we  should  try  to  lestore 
our  monetary  system  to  its  old  time  soundness  and 
efficiency.  On  these  monetary  subjects  Sir  Charles  is 
a very  heavy  weight  champion  and  his  pronouncement 
on  the  subject  of  devaluation,  uttered  as  it  was  from  the 
Presidential  chair  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers  may  well 
prove  to  have  been  an  utterance  of  great  historical 
importance.  Devaluation  appears  to  mean  a process  by 
which  a country  deliberately  scales  down  the  value  of  its 
money  or  accepts  as  a permanence  a debasement  which 
has  already  taken  place.  As  everybody  knows,  the 
British  pound  which  used  to  be  worth  4.86  dollars  odd 
before  the  war  has  lately  fallen  in  value  to  about  $3.20 
and  has  now  struggled  back  to  above  $3.90.  The  ques- 
tion which  Sir  Charles  was  discussing  was  whether  we 
should  determine  to  aim  at  the  restoration  of  the  pre- 
war parity  with  the  American  dollar  and  pre-war  con- 


vertibility of  English  paper  money  into  a certain  amount 
of  gold,  or  whether  we  should  accept  the  present  posi- 
tion or  something  like  it  and  “ stabilise  our  exchange 
and  the  value  of  our  paper  money  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  present  levels.  He  put  the  problem  as  follows  : 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  we  continue  to  wrestle  with 
the  burden  of  deflation  with  all  its  attendant  ills,  when  a way 
of  escape  presents  itself,  not  by  abandoning  the  gold  standard, 
but  by  the  simple  expedient  of  altering  it.-'  Is  there  anything 
sacrosanct,  it  may  be  asked,  in  the  ratio  of  123  grains  of 
gold  or  4.86  American  dollars  to  the  £7  How  could  we  be 
prejudiced  if  the  £ were  reduced  to  92J  grains  of  gold  and  the 
American  exchange  to  a new  parity  of  3.65  to  the  £?  It  is 
true  that  gold  would  then  command  a premium  ot  35  /0  ; that 
is  it  would  be  quoted  at  £5  3s.  8d.  instead  of  £3  17s.  9d 
per  oz.  in  paper  money,  while  the  paper  £ would  be  worth 
only  15s.  in  gold.  What  would  that  matter?  It  is  worth  a 
uood  deal  less  now.  And  as  for  the  American  exchange,  we 
should  go  back  at  a stroke  to  the  much  vaunted  automatic 
standard  system  by  which  we  set  such  store.  Prices  would 
be  stabilised  at  the  new  level  by  gold  flowing  out  when  the 
exchange  fell  below  the  new  parity  of  3.65,  and  flowing  in 
when  it  rose  above,  just  as  it  did  when  the  parity  was  4.86. 


Why  not? 

All  the  middle-class,  stupid,  honest,  prejudices  of  the 
average  Englishman  will  we  believe  at  first  sight  resent 
such  a proposal.  He  will  naturally  regard  it  as  a 
deliberate  debasement  of  our  currency,  just  as  wicked  as 
the  debasement  of  the  mediaeval  monarchs  who  used  to 
cheat  their  subjects  by  putting  more  and  more  alloy  into 
the  coins  that  they  minted.  In  fact,  however,  the  ques 
tion  is  not  quite  so  simple.  We  should  not  really  be 
debasing  the  currency  if  we  adopted  the  “devaluation” 
principle.  We  should  only,  in  fact,  be  accepting 
“ stabilising  ” as  the  new  vulgarism  goes— a state  of 
things  which  is  already  in  existence,  brought  about, 
perhaps  inevitably,  by  the  war.  We  should  not  be 
making  things  any  worse  than  they  are ; we 
should  simply  be  perpetuating  their  badness  in  order 
to  secure  an  economic  advantage.  We  should  not  be 
cheating  anybody  any  more  than  he  is  already  being 
cheated.  If  we  take  the  case  of  a foreigner  who  has 
left  money  in  England  during  and  since  the  war  because 
he  had  faith  that  when  the  war  was  over  England  would 
inevitably  work  her  way  steadily  back  to  the  pre-war 
parity ; such  a man  would  now,  if  he  tried  to  convert  is 
sterling  deposit  into  American  dollars  or  Dutch  gulden 
suffer  a loss  for  his  faith  in  England.  If  we  were  to 
“devaluate”  we  should  not  be  taking  anything  from  him 
which  he  has  not  lost  already,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  advocates  of  devaluation  can  make  out  an  alluring 
case  for  the  advantage  of  returning  to  a gold  standard 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  instead  of  waiting  to  do 
so  until  we  are  able  to  return  to  the  pre-war  one.  they 
can  argue  that  it  may  take  us  a long  time  before  we  can 
get  the  value  of  sterling  back  again  to  $4.86  to  the 
pound,  but  that  we  can  much  sooner  secure  the  old  con- 
/-..f  tPp  o-nld  standard  if  we  will  only  put  our  pride 


our  pockets  and  adopt  a new  one. 

Sir  Charles  Addis  was  perhaps  a little  severe  on  the 
eoretical  economist  when  he  said  “ It  is  simply  mis- 
devous  at  a time  like  this  to  unsettle  men’s  minds  and 
distract  them  from  the  work  in  hand  by  dangling 
.fore  their  eyes  the  ingenious  and  insubstantial  nos- 
ums of  claustral  economics.”  He  appears  to  be  re- 
rring  chiefly  to  Professor  Cassel’s  arguments  in  favour 
' devaluation,  and  the  stabilisation  which  he  seems . to 
ssume  as  likely  to  follow  it.  Professor  Cassel  admits, 
3th  in  his  first  and  second  memorandums,  that  a return 
, the  pre-war  parity  is  possible  for  this  country,  and 
rofessor  Pigou,  the  only  English  economist  who,  as 
Lr  as  we  know,  has  discussed  this  matter  in  pub  , 
dvocates  an  “ ultimate  and  not  too  long  ddayed  re- 
irn  to  pre-war  parity  in  his  book  on  *e  P°lltica 
conomy  of  War,’  reviewed  in  our  issue  of  Oct.  22nd. 
robably  however,  Sir  Charles  Addis  had  reason  to 
elieve  that  certain  forces  were  working  in  favour  of 
evaluation  and  that  it  was  time  to  nail  our  c°1°ur^  t0 
he  4.86  masthead.  Certainly  he  did  so  with  a most 
ffective  sledgehammer,  maintaining  that  the  propos 
3 devaluate  is  premature,  inopportune  and  inexpedient. 
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We  have  little  doubt  that  the  arguments  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institute  of  Bankers  will  prevail  and  that  the 
pre-war  parity  will  not  only  be  made  our  goal  but  will 
in  due  course  be  secured.  We  believe  that  the  other 
policy  might  give  its  deathblow  to  our  financial  prestige, 
already  seriously  impaired  by  politicians,  whose  short- 
sighted action  has  weakened  the  great  fabric  patiently 
built  up  by  our  bankers.  We  have  to  show  those  who 
have  believed  in  our  ultimate  return  to  the  pre-war 
standard  that  they  were  right  in  doing  so  and  that  the 
value  of  the  British  sovereign  was  no  mere  fetish  but  a 
great  fact  on  which  the  rest  of  the  world  justly  based  an 
impregnable  belief.  Moreover,  as  was  very  ably  argued 
by  Sir  Charles  we  could  not  rely  on  maintaining  our  new 
gold  standard  until  we  had  secured  the  “stabilising”  of 
prices  at  home  and  in  his  opinion  we  appear  to  be  a long 
way  from  that  yet.  In  fact,  there  is  something  to  be 
said  for  the  view  that  we  are  not  likely  to  be  really  ripe 
for  a return  to  the  austerities  of  the  gold  standard  and 
the  prompt  punishment  that  it  inflicts  upon  inflation  and 
other  monetary  naughtiness  until  we  have  worked  our 
way  back  to  something  like  the  level  of  the  old  pre-war 
parity. 


THE  GRAND  TRUNK  AWARD 

MORE  than  four  years  ago  the  majority  of  the 
Royal  Commission  appointed  to  enquire  into 
Canadian  Railways  reported  that  they  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  neither  legally  nor  morally  had 
the  Grand  Trunk  Company  any  basis  for  a claim  that 
the  Canadian  Government  should  make  good  the  Grand 
Trunk’s  mistaken  investment  in  the  Grand  Trunk  Paci- 
fic. They  further  reported,  basing  this  largely  on  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Chamberlin,  then  President,  and  of  Mr. 
Kelley,  then  Vice-President  and  now  President,  that  the 
Grand  Trunk  proper  had  paid  dividends  which  had  not 
been  earned,  and  that  its  dividends  were  not  maintain- 
able in  the  future.  And  they  concluded  : “ We  regard 
the  entire  share  capital  of  the  Company  as  being  intrin- 
sically of  but  small  value  at  the  present  time.  ” But  they 
went  on  to  say  : “ We  think  this  is  a case  for  generosity 
rather  than  strict  justice.  Canada  is  under  obligations 
to  the  Grand  Trunk  shareholders.”  And  they  recom- 
mended that  the  Government  should  offer  to  acquire  the 
whole  share  capital  of  the  Company,  Guaranteed,  Pre- 
ference, and  Ordinary,  on  the  basis  of  an  annuity,  repre- 
senting for  the  first  seven  years  a moderate  but  sub- 
stantial percentage  of  the  average  dividend  for  the  last 
ten  years,  and  increasing  after  seven  years  by  40% 
to  50%. 

A solution  on  the  lines  suggested  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mission did  not  commend  itself  to  those  responsible  for 
the  Grand  Trunk  affairs.  Not  only  the  Commissioners, 
but  the  Canadian  Government,  were  violently  attacked, 
and  strong  words',  such  as  confiscation,  were  freely 
used.  After  long  delay  a settlement  was  arrived  at,  by 
which  the  Grand  Trunk  undertaking  was  handed  over 
to  the  Government,  which  in  return  undertook  responsi- 
bility for  the  interest  on  the  Debentures  and  the 
Guaranteed  Stock,  while  the  question,  what  compensa- 
tion, if  any,  should  be  paid  to  the  holders  of  Preference 
and  Ordinary  Stock,  was  referred  to  arbitration.  The 
three  arbitrators  were  Sir  Walter  Cassels,  President  of 
the  Exchequer  Court  of  Canada,  as  chairman ; Sir 
Thomas  White,  ex-Finance  Minister,  nominated  by  the 
Canadian  Government;  and  Mr.  Taft,  ex-President  and 
now  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  nominated  by  the  Grand  Trunk.  Ihe  Arbitra- 
tion Court  sat  for  73  days  between  February  and  July  in 
the  present  year,  and  on  September  7th  pronounced  its 
award.  The  Award  and  the  Reasons  for  Award  have 
now  been  published  in  an  official  pamphlet,  printed  in 
Ottawa,  which  should  be  studied  carefully  by  all  who 
are  interested.  The  majority,  consisting  of  the  Chair- 
man and  Sir  Thomas  White,  found  that  the  preference 
and  ordinary  stocks  of  the  Company  were  valueless. 
Mr.  Taft  in  a dissenting  opinion  valued  them  at 
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$48,000,000,  say,  £11,000,000,  as  against  the  nominal 
par  value  of  £37,000,000.  Both  Sir  Walter  Cassels 
and  Sir  Thomas  White  pointed  out  that  they  were  deal- 
ing with  rights  and  not  with  equitable  or  moral  con- 
siderations. In  the  words  of  the  latter  : “ Any  question 
as  to  compassionate  consideration  of  the  shareholders 
must  be  for  the  Government  and  Parliament  of  Canada 
to  deal  with,  and  not  for  this  Board.”  The  Act  con- 
stituting the  Arbitration  Tribunal  provides  that,  should 
the  Award  not  be  unanimous,  there  shall  be  an  appeal 
upon  any  question  of  law  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada,  and/or  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  by  leave  of  the  Committee.  It  is  announced 
that  the  Grand  Trunk  Board,  now  reconstituted  as  a 
Shareholders’  Committee,  have  entered  an  appeal.  We 
are  unable  to  see  that  the  Grand  Trunk  shareholders 
have  much  to  hope  for  from  the  appeal.  Is  it  not  time 
for  them  to  consider  whether  Generosity  is  not  a better 
card  to  play  than  Justice? 

If  this  new  line  is  to  be  adopted,  it  seems  desirable 
that  a new  Shareholders’  Committee  should  be  appointed 
to  take  up  the  matter  with  the  Canadian  Government. 
The  condemnation  of  past  methods,  not  by  the  majority 
only,  but  by  Mr.  Taft,  the  representative  of  the  share- 
holders on  the  Board,  is  incisive.  Says  Mr.  Taft  : 
“ Had  the  policy  of  the  Company  as  dictated  from  Lon- 
don been  as  prudent,  as  wise,  and  effective  as  the  local 
management  . . the  fate  of  the  property  would  have 
been  different. ’’One  of  many  observations  of  Mr.  Taft’s 
that  will  be  read  with  astonishment  by  Grand  Trunk 
shareholders  is  as  follows  : “It  appears  without  dis- 
pute that  from  1912  to  1920  the  London  management 
exercised  a discretion  to  understate  operating  revenues 
and  to  understate  operating  expenses  with  a view  to 
making  the  published  statements  of  the  earnings  and 
expenses  of  the  railway  different  from  that  which  a true 
transcript  of  the  books  would  have  disclosed.  . . In 

1919  and  1920,  when  the  sale  of  the  road  to  the  Govern- 
ment was  being  faced  as  the  best  course,  manipulation 
of  the  accounts  was  directed  to  making  the  financial 
condition  of  the  road  seem  better  than  it  was.  . This 
dealing  with  accounts  by  the  London  management  ad- 
mits of  no  defence,  but  it  cannot  be  permitted  to  preju- 
dice the  interests  of  the  shareholders  in  this  case.” 
Certainly  it  will  be  hard  on  the  Grand  Trunk  share- 
holders if  they  have  to  suffer  for  what  Mr.  Taft  else- 
where describes  as  the  “ juggling  with  their  accounts,” 
of  which  of  course  they  were  absolutely  innocent.  But 
it  is  clear  that,  if  they  are  to  deal  successfully  with  the 
Canadian  Government  for  the  “ generous  ” terms  to 
which  they  are  entirely  entitled  on  the  ground  of  the 
service  which  the  Grand  Trunk  has  rendered  to  Canada 
in  former  years,  they  will  do  so  with  more  force  through 
the  mouths  of  shareholders  with  no  responsibility  for 
what  is  past. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  In  our  judgment  the 
Canadian  Government  has  throughout  this  long  contro- 
versy been  most  unwisely  reticent.  They  do  not 
even  take  any  steps  to  make  their  official  docu- 
ments accessible  here.  There  is  apparently  no 
agent  from!  whom  they  can  be  obtained  in  London. 
That  the  credit  of  the  Canadian  Government 
has  been  damaged  in  the  City  by  the  proceedings  in  the 
Grand  Trunk  case,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever.  That 
this  should  have  happened  is  in  the  last  degree  deplor- 
able, not  merely  on  financial  but  also  on  wider  political 
grounds.  But  that  it  has  happened  is  in  our  view  to  no 
small  extent  the  fault  of  the  Canadian  Government. 
They  have  assumed  full  liability,  not  only  for  the  deben- 
tures but  also  for  the  Guaranteed  Stock  (which  is  really 
only  a pre-preference  stock)  of  the  company.  For  this 
they  have  received  no  thanks,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
net  earnings  of  the  undertaking  are  not  covering  these 
charges,  and  that  on  the  American  continent  when  a 
railway  is  in  this  condition  it  is  allowed  to  pass  into  the 
hands  of  a Receiver.  It  was  in  our  judgment  not  only 
the  interest  but  the  duty  of  the  Canadian  Government 
to  make  their  side  of  the  position  clear  to  him. 
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PAPER  MONEY  (in  millions) 

1921. 

European  Countries.  Latest. 

Austria  Kr.  77,292 

Belgium  Fr.  6,111 

Bulgaria  Leva  (Bank)  3,194 

,,  >>  (State)  217 

Czecho-Slovakia  Kr.  11,206 

Denmark  Kr.  • 482 

Finland  Mk.  1,357 

France  Fr.  37,155 

Germany  Mk.  91,527 

Great  Britain  £’s  (B.ofE.)  106 

„ ,,  (State)  314 

Greece  Dr.  I,9o0 

Holland  Gldn.  (Bank)  856 

Hungary  Kr.  22,882 

Italy  Lire  (Bank)  17,814 

„ „ (State)  2,269 

Norway  Kr.  407 

Poland  Mk.  152,800 

Portugal  Escudos  666 

Roumania  Lei  12,401 

Spain  Pesetas  4,292 

Sweden  Kr.  629 

Switzerland  Fr.  970 

Other  than  European. 

Australia  £'s  58 

Canada  $ (Bank)  183 

„ „ (State)  269 

Egypt  £'s  (E.)  30 

India  Rupees  1,778 

Japan  Yen  1,123 

New  Zealand  £ ® 

United  States  Fed.  Res.  $ 2,409 


FIGURES  AND  PRICES 

BANKERS  CLEARING  RETURNS  (in  thousands) 

Nov.  9.  ’21.  Nov.  2,  21. Nov.  10.  ’20. 


Previous. 

73,792 

6,109 

3,194 

217 

11,295 

482 

1,383 

37,155 

88,144 

104 

312 

1,877 

1,021 

21,845 

17,814 

2,269 

407 

152,800 

666 

12,350 

4,301 

616 

916 

58 

193 

269 

30 

1,786 

1,232 

8 

2,441 


Oct.  31, 
1920. 
28,072 
5,793 
3,391 
411 
10,947 
555 
1,333 
38,573 
63,596 
109 
349 
1,479 
1,059 
11,889 
19,301 
2,269 
478 
38,457 
557 
8,907 
4,218 
773 
997 

54 

249 

320 

44 

1,596 

1,192 

8 

3,349 


GOVERNMENT  DEBT  (in  thousands) 

Nov.  5,  ’21.  Oct.  29,  ’21.  Nov.  6,  ’20. 


Total  deadweight  

Owed  abroad  

Treasury  Bills  

Bank  of  England  Advances 
Departmental  do. 


£ 

7,738,401 

1,091,035 

1,116,812 

24,500 

192,758 


£ 

7,731,593 

1,105,525 

1,123,977 

51,000 

162,758 


£ 

7,741,819 

1,154,584 

1,088,844 

57,250 

187,364 


Note. — The  highest  point  of  the  deadweight  debt  was  reached 
at  Dec.  31,  1919,  when  it  touched  8,033  millions.  On  March  31 
last  it  was  7,574  millions.  Of  the  increase  shown  since  then 
102  millions  represent  a nominal  addition,  due  to  a conversion 
tcheme. 


(in  thousands) 

5,  ’21.  Oct.  29,  ’21. 


GOVERNMENT  ACCOUNTS 
Nov 

Total  Revenue  from  Ap.  1 
,,  Expenditure  ,,  ,, 

Surplus  or  Deficit  

Customs  and  Excise 
Income  and  Super  Tax  ... 

Stamps  

Excess  Profits  Duties 

Post  Office  

Miscellaneous — Special  .. 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND  RETURNS  (in  thousands) 


£ 

540,678 

527,719 

603,079 

582,854 

—62,401 

—55,135 

191,251 

186,733 

159,729 

155,614 

8,648 

8,568 

29,714 

29,714 

28,500 

27,500 

60,169 

58,133 

Nov.  6,  ’20. 

£ 

744,965 

655,040 

+89,925 

192,889 

143,059 

15,535 

128,497 

28,500 

181,857 


Nov, 


Public  Deposits  

Other  ,,  

Total  

Government  Securities 
Other  ,, 

Total  

Circulation  

Do.  less  notes  in  cur- 
rency res 

Coin  and  Bullion  

Reserve  

Proportion  


10,  ’21.  Nov 

£ 

17,893 

105,013 

122,906 

37,302 

80,833 

118,135 

124,404 

104,954 

126,605 

22,468 

18.2 


3,  ’21.  Nov 

£ 

16,250 

125,652 

141,902 

56,944 

80,913 

137,857 

125,411 

105,691 

126,602 

21,726 

15.3% 


10,  ’20. 

;£ 

19,816 

112,470 

132,286 

62,701 

73,222 

135,923 

127,848 

109,098 

121,740 

14,079 

10*% 


CURRENCY  NOTES  (in  thousands) 

Nov.  10,  ’21.  Nov.  3,  ’21.  Nov.  10,  J20. 


Total  outstanding  

Called  in  but  not  candid. 

Gold  backing  

B.  of  E.  note  

Total  fiduciary  issue 

Note. — The  maximum  fiduciary  issue 
daily  “ fixed  ” at  ^J317,555,200. 


£ 

313,118 

1,814 

28,500 

19,450 

263,354 


£ 
313,655 
1,830 
28,500 
19,450 
263,875 


Town  

Metropolitan 

Country 

Total  

Year  to  date 


£ 

£ 

£ 

546,348 

674,730 

583,481 

32,635 

30,096 

38,352 

63,396 

51,483 

83,420 

642,379 

756,309 

705,253 

30,078,157 

29,435,778 

30,329,942 

Coin,  notes,  balances  with 
Bank  of  England,  etc.... 

Deposits  

Acceptances  

Discounts  

Investments  

Advances  

MONEY  RATES 

Bank  Rate  

Do.  Federal  Reserve  N.Y. 
3 Months’  Bank  Bills  ... 
6 Months’  Bank  Bills  ... 
Weekly  Loans  


New  York,  $ to  £■■■■■■ 
Do.,  1 month  forward 

Montreal,  $ to  £ 

Mexico,  d.  to  $ 

B.  Aires,  d.  to  $ 

Rio  de  Jan.,  d.  to  milrs 

Valparaiso,  $ to  £ 

Montevideo,  d.  to  $ ... 
Lima,  per  Peru  £ 

Paris,  frcs.  to  £ 

Do.,  1 month  forwd.... 
Berlin,  marks  to  £ ... 
Brussels,  frcs.  to  £ ... 
Amsterdam,  fl.  to  £ ... 
Switzerland,  frcs.  to  £ 
Stockholm,  kr.  to  £ ... 
Christiania,  kr.  to  £ ... 
Copenhagen,  kr.  to  £.. 
Helsingfors,  mks.  to  £ 

Italy,  lire  to  £ 

Madrid,  pesetas  to  £■■■ 
Greece,  drachma  to  £ 

Lisbon,  escudo  d 

Vienna,  kr.  to  £ 

Prague,  kr.  to  £ 

Budapesth,  kr.  to  £ ■■■ 
Bucharest,  lei  to  £ 
Belgrade,  dinars  to  £... 

Sofia,  leva  to  £ 

Warsaw,  marks  to  £■■■ 
Cnstntnple,  piastres  to  £ 

Alexandria,  piastres  to  £ 
Bombay,  d.  to  rupee  I 
Calcutta,  d.  to  rupee  ) 
Hongkong,  d.  to  rupee 
Shanghai  d.  to  tael  ... 
Singapore,  d.  to  $ ... 
Yokohama,  d.  to  yen  ... 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Oct.,  28, 
1921. 
1,251,000 
260,000 


Oct.,  ’21. 

Sept.,  ’21. 

Aug.,  ’21. 

£ 

;£ 

£ 

221,136 

25 1, 378 

254,379 

1,846,153 

1,806,910 

1,814,710 

51,447 

49,986 

47,738 

413,012 

383,280 

397,567 

320,608 

315,476 

322,032 

804,586 

816,724 

804,371 

Nov.  10,  ’21. 

Nov.  3,  ’21.  Nov.  10,  ’20. 

% 

% 

<y 

/o 

5 

5 

7 

4* 

4* 

7 

4 

3H 

4-4 1 

3* 

6*-* 

3* 

3* 

5* 

-.  10,  ’21.  Nov. 

3,  ’21.  Nov. 

10,  ’20. 

3.94* 

3.92| 

3.40* 

395* 

3.93* 

— 

4.28* 

4.27 

3.78 

33d. 

33d. 

— 

44f 

44 1 

54*d. 

n 

7* 

12Vgd. 

36.00 

35.30 

9|d. 

40* 

40* 

55*  d. 

’*%  prem.  11*% 

prem. 

— 

54.25 

53.40 

58.05 

54.28 

53.43 

— 

1050 

835 

289* 

56.65 

55.00 

54.72* 

11.38 

11.43 

11.34* 

20.90 

21.15 

22.13* 

17.15 

17.20 

17.93* 

28.25 

28.70 

25.60 

21.95 

21.17 

25.70 

200 

240 

157 

95* 

97* 

98.25 

28.10 

29.15 

26.94* 

95 

88* 

37.30 

5d. 

5*d. 

9*d. 

11750 

9200 

1,190 

370 

415 

320 

4000 

3,250 

— 

600 

670 

227 

310 

305 

— 

650 

635 

— 

11500 

13,000 

1,275 

720 

760 

— 

97* 

97* 

97* 

16^d. 

16|d. 

20*d. 

32d. 

33d. 

47*d. 

45d. 

46d. 

64*  d. 

27  21/32d. 

27|d. 

27+id. 

29*d. 

29*d. 

35*d. 

;£ 
354,082 
2,984 
28,500 
18,750 
303,848 


for  1921  has  been  offi- 


Men 
Women 
J uveniles 
Total 


95,900 
1,606,900 


COAL  OUTPUT 

Week  ending  : 

Year  to  Date 


Pig  Iron  

Do.,  yr.  to  date  

Steel  Ingots  and  Casting 
Do.,  yr.  to  date  


Oct.  21, 

May  27, 

Nov.  26 

1921. 

1921. 

1920. 

1,106,800 

1,468,537 

378,284 

228,100 

496,914 

103,420 

88,700 

157,045 

42,704 

1,423,600 

2,122,506 

524,408 

Oct.  29, 

Oct.  22, 

Oct.  30, 

1921. 

1921. 

1920. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

4,210,200 

4,235,800 

4,100 

126,148,600 

121,938,400 

189,077,300 

1921. 

1921. 

1920. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

158,300 

94,200 

741.000 

1,829,100 

1,660,800 

6,005,700 

429,300 

434,100 

884.700 

2,395,600 

1,966,300 

6,792,300 

12  Nov.  1921 
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PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES 
METALS,  MINERALS,  ETC. 

Nov.  10,  ’21 

Gold,  per  fine  oz 

Silver,  per  oz. 

Iron,  Scotch  pig  No.  1 
per  ton 

Steel  rails,  heavy  ,, 

Copper,  Standard  ,, 

Tin,  Straits  ,, 

Lead,  soft  foreign  ,, 

Spelter  ,, 

Coal,  best  Admiralty  ,, 

CHEMICALS  AND  OILS 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  ton 
Indigo,  Bengal  per  lb. 

Linseed  Oil,  spot  p.  ton 
Linseed,  La  I’lata,  ship- 
ment per  ton 

Palm  Oil,  Benin,  spot 
per  ton 

Petroleum,  water  white, 
per  gallon 

FOOD 

Wheat,  English  Gaz. 

Avge.  per  480  lbs. 

Wheat,  No.  2 Red 
Winter  N.Y.  p.  bush. 

TEXTILES,  ETC. 

Cotton,  fully  middling, 

American  per  lb. 

Colton,  Egyptian,  FGF. 

Sakel  per  lb. 

Hemp,  New  Zealand, 
spot  per  ton 

Jute,  first  marks  ,, 

Wool,  Australian,  med. 

greasy  per  lb. 

Leather,  sole  bends 

12/14  lbs.  per  lb 

Rubber,  Standard  Crepe 
per  lb. 

OVERSEAS  TRADE  (in  thousands) 


Nov.  3,  ’21.  Nov.  10,  ’20. 


Imports  

Exports  

Re-exports  

Balance  of  Imports  

Export  cotton  goods,  value 
Export  woollen  ,,  value 
Export  coal  value 

Ditto  quantity  tons 

Export  machinery  value 

Tonnage  entered  

,,  cleared  


ten  months  — s 

1921.  1920. 

£ £ 

912,468  1,650,813 
580,927  1,119,573 
88,025  196,592 

243,516  334,648 


145,584 

47,074 


341,643 

115,689 


% 

— 44 

— 48 

— 55 

— 57 

— 59 

— 59 


32,708 

84,601 

— 

61 

Do.  Western 

16,757 

21,269 

— 

21 

Canadian  Pacific 

63,349 

48,497 

+ 

30 

Central  Argentine 
„ Uruguay 

30,914 

30,276 

+ 

2 

Cordoba  Central 

28,444 

30,298 

— 

6 

Entre  Rios 

INDEX  NUMBERS 

Wholesale — (Economist). 

Oct.,  Sept., 

Oct., 

July 

1921. 

1921. 

1920. 

1914 

Cereals  and  Wheat 

956 

1,119* 

1,560* 

579 

Other  Food 

Products 

(Tea,  Sugar,  etc.)  ... 

685 

688 

900* 

352 

Textiles  

1,171 

1,258 

1,951* 

616* 

Minerals  

816 

871 

1,316* 

464* 

Miscellaneous 

(Rubber, 

Timber,  etc.)  

960 

987* 

1,446 

553 

Total  

4,588 

4,924 

7,175 

2,565 

Retail — ( Ministry  of  Sept.  Aug. 

Sept. 

July. 

Labour )— 

1921.  1921 

1920. 

1914. 

Food  only  ... 

220 

225 

270 

100 

All  Items*  .. 

210 

220 

261 

100 

* Food,  rent 

, clothing,  fuel,  light,  etc. 

United  States, 

Wholesale 

Sept. 

Aug. 

July 

Sept. 

(U.S.  Dept. 

Labour) 

1921. 

1921. 

1921. 

1920. 

All  commodities. 

152 

152 

148 

242 

FREIGHTS 

Nov.  10, 

Nov.  3, 

Nov.  10, 

From  Cardiff 

to 

1921. 

1921. 

1920. 

West  Italy 

(coal) 

13/6 

12/7* 

25/0 

Marseilles 

13/0 

13/0 

30/0 

Port  Said 

16/0 

15/0 

25/0 

Bombay 

»> 

20/0 

19/0 

— 

Islands 

12/0 

12/0 

20/0 

B.  Aires 

f > 

20/0 

19/0 

32/6 

From 

W.  Australia 

(wheat) 

51/3 

52/6 

140/0 

B.  Aires 

(grain) 

16/0 

18/9 

80/0 

San  Lorenzo 

»» 

(wheat) 

17/6 

20/0 

85/0 

N.  Pacific 

52/6 

50/0 

120/0 

N.  America 

(grain) 

4/0 

4/0 

8/  10J 

Bombay 

(general) 

20/0 

25/0 

80/0 

Chili 

(nitrate) 

35/0 

37/6 

100/0 

Alexandria 

(cotton-seed) 

10/6 

11/0 

37/6 

Danube 

(grain) 

19/0 

18/0 

62/6 

SECURITY  PRICES 
BRIT.  AND  COLONIAL  GOVT. 


3,  ’21.  Nov. 


104s.  2d. 

104s.  lOd. 

122s.  4d. 

Consols 

49 

48* 

38!d. 

40*  d. 

63!d. 

War  Loan 

3*%  ... 

90 

90* 

Do. 

4*  % ... 

81 

81 

£7.0.0 

£7 

£ 1 1-5.0 

Do. 

5%  ... 

88 

88* 

£ 10.10.0 

£(10.10.0 

£(25.0.0 

Do. 

4%  ... 

97i 

97* 

£66.2.6 

£67.2.6 

£(90.12.6 

Funding 

4%  ... 

72§ 

71* 

£167.7.6 

£159 

£(246.0.0 

Victory 

4%  ... 

79 

77* 

,£,'23.17.6 

£(23.12.6 

£(35.12.6 

Local  Loans 

3%  ... 

53* 

52! 

£,'25.10.0 

£,'26 

£(36.17.6 

Conversion 

3*%  ... 

63* 

62* 

27s. 

27s.  6d. 

Nominal. 

Irish  Land 

2!%  ... 

49 

49 

Bank  of  England 

184 

184 

£(14.12.6 

£(14.12.6 

£(23.17.6 

India 

3*%  ... 

56! 

57* 

12s.  6d. 

12s.  6d. 

16s.  6d. 

FOREIGN  STOCKS 

£(28.0.0 

£(28.15.0 

£(64.0.0 

Argentine 

5%  ... 

94 

93* 

Belgian 

3%  ... 

61 

60! 

£(15.5.0 

£15.5.0 

£(29.10.C 

Brazil  1914 

5%  ... 

63 

61* 

Chilian 

4*  % -. 

78* 

78* 

£32.0.0 

£(32.10.0 

£(51.10.( 

Chinese 

5%  ’96 

83 

82* 

Egyptian 

4%  ... 

62 

67* 

Is.  5d. 

Is.  5d. 

2s.  4Jd 

French 

4%  ... 

28* 

29* 

German 

3%  ... 

2* 

2| 

Greek 

4%  ... 

30 

30 

44s. 

44s.  9d. 

90s.  5d. 

Italian 

Japanese 

3*%  .- 

4*%  (1st) 

22 

108* 

21 

109* 

115*  cents. 

112*  cents. 

214  cents. 

Mexican  1899 
Peruvian  Corp.  Pref. 

60 

15* 

59 

15* 

Russian 

5%  ... 

7 

9 

16.00d. 

Spanish 

4%  ... 

70 

70 

11.98d. 

12.65d. 

HOME  RAILS 

7* 

24! 

21.75d. 

23.50d. 

41.00d. 

Gt.  Central 
Gt.  Eastern 

Pref.  ... 

8* 

27* 

£(42.0.0 

£(42.0.0 

£(56.0.C 

Gt.  Northern  Def.  ... 
Gt.  Western  

23 

68* 

21 

62* 

£27.0.0 

£(29.10.0 

£(49.0.0 

Lancs  and  Yorks 

49 

45* 

Is.  6d. 

Is.  6d. 

3s.  Od. 

Lond.  Brighton  Def. 
Lond.  Chatham 

37! 

5! 

34* 

5 

3s.  4d. 

3s.  4d. 

3s.  Od 

L.  & N.W 

L.  & S.W.  Def. 

68* 

19 

63! 

16* 

10*d. 

lOd. 

Is.  Id 

Metropolitan 

Do. 

District 

23* 

16* 

22 

16* 

Midland  Def 

North  Brit.  Def. 
North  Eastern  ...  . 

South  Eastern  Def. 
Underground  “A” 


42 

9* 

69* 

21* 

4/9 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL  RLYS 

Antofagasta  

Argentine  N.E. 

B.A.  Gt.  Southern 
Do.  Pacific 


Grand  Trunk 

Do.  3rd  Pref. 

Leopoldina  

Mexican  

San  Paulo  

United  of  Havana  ... 

INDUSTRIALS,  ETC. 

Anglo-Malay  

Anglo-Persian  2nd  Pref. 

Armstrong  

Ass.  Portland  Cement 

B.S.A 

Brit.-Amer.  Tobacco 
Brunner  Mond 

Burmah  Oil  

Coats  

Courtauld  

Cunard  

Dorman  Long  

Dunlop  

Furness  Withy 

Hudsons  Bay  

Imp.  Tobacco  

Kern  River  

Listers  

Lobitos  

Lyons  

Marconi  

Maypole  Def 

Mexican  Eagle 

North  Caucasian 

P.  & O.  Def 

Royal  Mail  

Rubber  Trust  

Shell  

United  Alkali  

United  Steel  

Vickers  


41 
12 
54 
34 
53 
1442 
52 
34 
8* 
11 
1 

2* 

16 

12 

97 

47 

hV 

21/9 

16/6 

14/9 

8/0 

61/0 

23/3 

48/0 

33/3 

16/3 

15/6 

8/1* 

21/6 

54* 

48/0 

21/6 

15/9 

344 

2i 

1 23/32 
7/1* 
3* 
11/3 
280 
80 
15/0 
4 27/32 
11/3 
10/0 
11/9 


36* 

9* 

66* 

19* 

5/0 

41 

12 

48* 

28* 

47* 

144 

46* 

34 

8* 

11 

14 

73/0 

16* 

12* 

87 

42* 

18/0 

21/9 

16/9 

14/3 

7/9 

59/0 

23/9 

5f 

45/3 

33/3 

16/0 

15/6 

7/4* 

20/6 

54i 

47/0 

20/6 

15/6 

3-ffe 

244 

1 21/32 
6/6 
3 11/32 
12/6 
260 
79 
12/6 
4S 
10/0 
9/9 
12/0 


10,  '20. 
45* 
83 
76* 
83 
94* 
67* 
73| 
50* 

45 

169* 

55* 

90 

56 

61 

80 

76* 

63* 

37* 

5» 

39* 

22* 

110* 

67 

26 

22 

84* 

10| 

31 

29f 

77* 

53 

44* 

7* 

78 

21 

21* 

18* 

49* 

12* 

80* 

29* 

7/6 

64* 

23* 

69 

53* 

69 

176* 

65 

58 

16* 

25* 

4* 

12 

31 

21 

130 

75 

30/0 

22/6 

25/9 

18/6 

72/6 

33/3 

8! 

50/0 

7-fc 

27/0 

25/0 

27/6 

30/0 

6* 

50/0 

24/0xr. 

27/3 

4* 

4* 

2* 

11/6 

12* 

21/3 

465 

112 

20/6 

7 

22/6 

21/9 

17/0 
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The  Trade  Returns 

We  need  all  the  encouragement  just  now1  that  we  can 
get.  And  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  October 
we  really. do  get  some  assurance  that  the  stagnation  of 
tiade  is  breaking.  The  British  exports  are  up  by  seven 
millions  and  the  re-exports  by  nearly  two  millions.  The 
imports  of  raw  materials  for  manufactures  in  this 
country  are  also  up  by  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
million.  When  we  consider  that  these  joint  sub- 
stantial improvements  have  coincided  with  steady  de- 
clines in  wholesale  prices,  we  realise  that  they  are  even 
better  than  they  look.  Another  sign  shows  movement, 
which  is  what  everyone  is  looking  for  anxiously.  Coal 
exports  are  maintained  at  about  3^  million  tons,  two 
and  a half  times  as  much  as  they  were  a year  ago;  more 
coal  is  being  shipped  for  bunkers  and  more  coke  and 
patent  fuel  is  being  sold  to  foreign  customers.  We  are 
now  exporting  about  half  as  much  coal  as  we  did  in  the 
bumper  year  of  1913 — when  all  the  world  was  our 
market — and  the  average  export  price  is  down  to 
28s.  6d.  a ton  as  compared  with  86s.  2d.  a year  ago. 
Taking  British  goods  “ wholly  or  mainly  manufac- 
tured,” theie  is  an  improvement  in  October  over  Sep- 
tember of  six  millions  (15  per  cent.),  following  an  im- 
provement in  September  over  August  of  10  per  cent. 
The  movement  may  be  slow,  but  our  overseas  trade  is 
not  now  quite  frozen. 

Our  one  hope  is  to  get  prices  down  to  the  level  at 
which  the  new  impoverished  world  can  buy.  The 
Board  of  Trade  Index  Numbers  of  wholesale  prices  for 
October  shows  that  the  decline  is  steadily  going  on. 
Food  was  down  by  8.5  per  cent,  and  iron  and  steel  by 
6.4  per  cent.  Cotton  and  other  textiles  were  up — cotton 
by  5.6  per  cent. — but  the  index  number  of  all  articles, 
150  of  them,  was  down  by  3^  per  cent  as  compared 
with  September  and  by  40.2  per  cent,  compared  with 
October  last  year.  If  we  reckon  the  present  day  index 
numbers  as  percentages  of  corresponding  numbers  cal- 
culated for  1913,  we  find  that  the  wholesale  prices  of 
food  are  82.7  per  cent,  higher  than  in  1913,  and  the 
wholesale  prices  of  articles  not  food  are  85.3  per  cent, 
higher.  By  themselves  these  figures  may  give  us  small 
comfort,  but  their  appearance  changes  if  we  compare 
them  with  the  prices  of  October  last  year  when  food 
was  up  182.5  per  cent,  in  comparison  with  1913,  and 
articles  other  than  food  were  up  223.8  per  cent.  Much 
has  happened  in  twelve  months. 


New  Issues 

Subscriptions  were  invited,  at  95,  for  £5,000,000 
British  East  Africa  (Kenya  Government)  6%  Inscribed 
Stock  1946-1956.  The  loan  is  raised  to  meet  the  cost  of 
railway,  harbour,  and  other  works,  for  the  general 
development  of  the  Colony,  and  for  the  repayment  of 
loans  advanced  by  H.M.  Treasury  for  public  works  in 
the  past.  It  has  been  decided  to  start  immediately  the 
construction  of  a deep  water  quay  at  Kilindini,  and  a 
branch  railway  to  the  Uasin  Gishu  Plateau,  where  there 
is  now,  in  addition  to  the  considerable  pre-war  settle- 
ment of  farmers,  a large  number  of  new  soldier  colonists. 
From  the  completion  of  the  schemes  contemplated  under 
this  loan  large  increases  in  the  production  of  raw 
materials,  such  as  flax,  sisal,  coffee  and  dairy  products 
“ should  eventuate.”  A statement  attached  to  the  pro- 
spectus gives  the  revenue  expenditure,  imports  and  ex- 
ports for  the  past  eleven  years.  During  the  last  four 
years  expenditure  has  outrun  revenue,  but  not  very 
seriously.  The  stock  is  a trustee  investment  and  a 
Crown  Colony  loan,  and  the  prospectus  contains  the 
usual  statement  that  ‘‘the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Commissioners  of  His. 
Majesty’s  Treasury  are  not  directly  or  indirectly  liable  or 
responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  Stock  or  of  the  divi- 
dends thereon,  or  for  any  matter  relating  thereto.”  If 
this  be  so,  the  stock  looks  rather  dear.  If,  as  is  often 
asserted  in  the  City,  a Crown  Colony  loan  is  necessarily 


an  Imperial  obligation,  it  is  decidedly  cheap.  It  seems 
to  be  high  time  that  the  real  position  of  Crown  Colony 
loans  should  be  definitely  settled  and  stated. 


From  a table  compiled  by  the  London  Joint  City  and 
Midland  Bank  it  appears  that  during  October  the  issues 
of  capital  to  be  used  within  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  over  £19,000,000,  a larger  figure  than  for 
eleven  months  past.  Indeed,  for  July,  August  and 
September  the  combined  total  was  only  £ioJ  millions, 
so  that  the  recovery  is  by  no  means  negligible.  Still, 
there  is  far  to  go  yet  for  the  total  United  Kingdom 
issues  during  the  ten  months  to  October  amount  to  only 
£92^  millions  against  over  £300  millions  for  the  like 
period  of  1920.  This  comparison,  of  course,  cannot  be 
taken  at  its  face  value,  for,  in  the  first  place,  a con- 
siderable inflation  of  capital  characterized  many  new 
issues  of  the  earlier  part  of  1920  and  helped  to  swell  the 
total  to  an  imposing  figure.  Secondly,  during  1921  the 
coal  stoppage  occurred,  which  by  the  flood  of  adversity 
it  loosed,  checked  financial  business  very  seriously.  For 
October  the  new  issues  on  behalf  of  British  Colonies  and 
Protectorates  were  also  much  larger,  explained  by  the 
Governmental  loans  made  within  the  period,  but  foreign 
issues  amounted  to  only  £180,000.  We  set  out  below 
a comparison  of  the  ten  months’  figures,  taken  from  the 
London  Joint  City  and  Midland  Bank’s  compilation. : 


GEOGRAPHICAL 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  NEW 
(in  thousands). 

India  and  British 


CAPITAL 

Foreign 


Ten  months 
to 

Oct.  1921 
Oct.,  1920 


U.K* 

£ 

92,443 

302,810 

♦Excluding 


Cevlon.  Possessions,  countries. 
£ £ £ 

19,625  47,029  24,346 

3,174  26,268  10,474 

British  Government  Loans. 


ISSUES 


Total. 

£ 

183,443 

342,726 


Small  though  the  improvement  in  the  total  of  foreign 
countries  is,  it  is  welcome,  when  w7e  remember  the 
serious  diminution  of  our  foreign  investments  brought 
about  by  the  necessities  of  war,  and  the  effect  of  foreign 
investment  in  stimulating  our  export  trade,  and  helping 
the  recovery  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  For  the  first  ten 
months  of  1913  our  foreign  investments  were  about 


£75,000,000. 


Foreign  News 

Austria 

The  Neue  Freie  Presse  (Oct.  25th)  states  that  the 
“ Entente”  are  shortly  granting  Austria  a loan  which 
is  solely  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  food  supplies. 
An  advance  of  £500,000  has  already  been  made  under 
this  credit;  it  is  generally  anticipated  in  Vienna  that 
another  similar  sum  will  shortly  be  available,  thus  ensur- 
ing Austria’s  first  needs  for  the  immediate  future. 
Austria’s  coal  and  lignite  output  for  the  first  eight 
months  in  1920  totalled  16.2  million  quintals  against  an 
output  of  16.81  million  quintals  for  the  corresponding 
period  this  year.  N.B. — 1 ton  equals  10  quintals. 

(. Berichte , Oct.  25th). 

Belgium 

An  export  credit  scheme  has  now  come  into  force 
covering  exports  to  countries  with  a depreciated  ex- 
change. The  foreign  customer  will  be  required  to  pro- 
vide 10%  in  cash  and  furnish  guarantees  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  balance,  only  55%  of  the  credit  accorded 
being  guaranteed  by  the  Government,  the  Belgian  ex- 
porter and  his  banker  sharing  responsibility  for  the 
balance  of  45%.  From  Oct.  10th,  a ten  centime  stamp 
has  to  be  affixed  on  all  cheques  drawn  either  at  home  or 
abroad  on  Belgian  banks,  who,  in  future,  will  also  have 
to  stamp  mere  acknowledgments  of  documents,  etc., 
received  for  collection. 


Danzig 

The  capital  of  the  Danziger  Privat  Aktienbank,  Dan- 
zig, is  being  raised  from  M.20  to  M.50  million.  The 
new  issue  is  being  taken  up  by  the  Berl.nger  Handels- 
eesellschaft  and  offered  to  present  shareholders.  - 
private  wire  received  by  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  states 
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that  the  City  Authorities  are  offering  for  subscription 
M.100  million  in  three  months  Bonds  (with  the  right  of 
a further  three  months’  extension).  In  lieu  of  interest 
purchasers  are  to  receive  4!%  discount  payable  in  ad- 
vance and  will  be  enabled  to  discount  their  bonds  at 
current  Reichsbank  rates  through  local  banks,  the  latter 
having  already  taken  up  76%  of  the  issue. 

Germany 

The  issue  of  export  permits  in  Germany  is  now  made 
conditional  upon  an  undertaking  being  given  to  sur- 
render the  foreign  exchange  received  upon  demand  of 
the  Reichsbank.  The  Norddeutscher  Lloyd  of  Bremen 
is  reported  to  be  inaugurating  a new  service  between 
New  York  and  Bremen  (and  perhaps  Baltimore)  in  Feb- 
ruary which  will  be  quite  independent  of  American 
participation.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  (Nov.  1st)  pub- 
lishes a letter  received  from  the  Federation  of  German 
Leather  Industries  which  tends  to  demonstrate  how 
severely  this  trade  has  suffered  owing  to  the  diminished 
purchasing  power  of  the  mark  abroad,  the  bulk  of  the 
raw  materials  required  being  purchased  in  foreign 
markets. 

Poland 

The  Journal  de  Pologne  states  that  Professor  Radzis- 
zevvski  has  succeeded  in  raising  a loan  of  500  million 
francs  at  6%  in  Paris  with  French  and  Belgian  assist- 
ance, the  price  of  issue  being  96.  Hope  is  expressed 
that  the  above  sum,  which  represents  about  150  milliards 
in  Polish  marks,  will  suffice  to  cover  the  whole  Budget 
deficit  and  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  mark 
both  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 


well  justified.  The  book  is  not,  as  need  hardly  be  said' 
one  to  be  picked  up  after  dinner  to  amuse  an  idle 
evening.  Its  style  is  as  solid  as  its  subject,  and  the 
captious  might  criticise  its  arrangement,  point 
out  omissions,  and  question,  for  example,  the 
statement  that  the  Bank  of  England  commandeered 
the  British  Empire’s  gold  supply  during  the 
war.  But  the  most  voracious  student’s  appe- 
tite for  facts,  charts  and  documents,  may  well  be 
appeased  by  the  mass  of  matter  that  is  here  put  before 
him.  Moreover,  Mr.  A.  H.  Gibson,  a north  country 
banker  with  real  zeal  for  investigation  of  the  great 
problems  that  lie  behind  his  work,  who  has  done 
yeoman's  service  by  co-ordinating  and  completing  the 
available  information,  has  been  bold  enough  to  add  to 
his  most  valuable  achievement  by  donning  the 
prophet’s  robe  and  telling  us  what  is  going  to  Happen 
in  the  future.  In  chapters  on  the  probable  future 
course  of  commodity  prices  and  security  prices,  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  course  of  a few 
years  commodity  prices  will  (in  the  absence  of  any 
further  great  war,  grave  or  prolonged  social  distu:’- 
ances,  or  a seiies  of  bad  harvests)  not  be  materially 
higher  than  the  pre-war  level,  and  that  Consols  will 
rise  to  70  within  five  years,  and  thereafter  will  rise  to 
an  average  of  77  over  a long  period  of  years.  It 
certainly  is  fairly  safe  to  expect  that  if  commodities 
fall  Consols  and  other  fixed  rate  investment  stocks 
will  rise.  But  the  action  of  politicians  with  regard  to 
currency  matters  is  so  important  an  influence  on  the 
price  problem  that  Mr.  Gibson’s  temerity  in  making 
such  a forecast  commands  our  respectful  admiration. 


Russia 

Poslednie  Novosti  (Oct.  25th)  states  that  representa- 
tives of  the  Soviet  Government  have  arrived  in  Berlin 
with  a view  to  the  opening  of  a branch  of  the  new 
Soviet  State  Bank  in  the  German  capital.  Advices  from 
Moscow  announce  the  formation  of  a huge  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  trust  ” with  Frotzky  at  its  head, 
who  is  reputed  to  have  invested  200  million  roubles. 
The  Moscow  “Bourse”  list  confines  itself  to  quotations 
—on  a barter  basis— for  potatoes,  axle-grease  and  peat 
fuel,  the  latter  for  the  most  part,  being  offered  by  work- 
men who  receive  peat  in  lieu  of  wages  or  as  a bonus. 


Reviews 

British  Finance  during  and  after  the  War,  1914-21. 
Being  the  result  of  investigations  by  a Committee 
of  Section  F of  the  British  Association.  Co- 
ordinated and  brought  up  to  date  for  the  Committee 
by  A.  H.  Gibson,  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers, 
and  edited  by  A.  W.  Kirkaldy,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Economics  and  Commerce,  University  College, 
Nottingham.  Sir  Isaac  Pitman.  15s.  net. 

COMPREHENSIVE  as  the  title  of  this  volume  is, 
it  does  not  do  justice  to  its  contents.  Many 
things  are  dealt  with  in  its  pages,  such  as 
‘ Commodity  Prices  ’ and  the  ‘ Economical  Problem 
of  Supplies,’  which  are  not  usually  included  in  the 
definition  of  finance.  In  fact  the  book  is  a mine  of 
information  concerning  the  economic  problems  called 
into  being  by  the  war  and  the  methods  used  by 
our  Government,  with  frequent  references  to  those 
adopted  by  others,  for  dealing  with  them.  _ Section  F 
of  the  British  Association  has  more  than  justified  its 
existence  by  presenting  this  valuable  record,  which 
embodies,  brings  up-to-date,  and  summarizes  infor- 
mation collected  and  published  during  the  war  by  a 
Committee  appointed  by  it,  with  Professor  Scott  as 
chairman  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Allen  as  secretary.  ^ The 
editor,  Professor  Kirkaldy,  says  in  his  preface,  the 
story  extends  from  the  outbreak  of  the  war  to  the 
summer  of  1921,  and  I doubt  whether  any  other  of  the 
economic  spheres  of  the  war  period,  with  the  exception 
of  industry,  has  been  reduced  to  a well-ordered  or 
intelligible  form  comparable  to  this.”  This  claim  is 


Capital  and  Labour  : Their  Duties  and  Responsibilities. 
By  Walter  Jones,  J.P.  P.  S.  King  & Son. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

MR.  JONES  says  that  “ worldly  wealth,  whatever 
the  amount,  . . . will  bring  neither  health  nor 
happiness,  either  here  or  hereafter,  but  the  spirit  of 
love — sympathy  and  goodwill — belongs  to  the  eternal 
and  will  yield  more  satisfaction  than  all  the  sordid 
tokens  of  affluence  “ that  ever  were  accumulated.”  He 
inquires,  “ What  right  have  unproductive  share- 
holders to  the  millions  of  pounds  produced  by  in- 
dustry? ” but  he  does  not  tell  us  how  much  industry 
could  produce  without  the  capital  provided  by  the 
unproductive  shareholder.  Many  will  echo  his  cry 
for  a different  Government,  but  will  wonder  how  we 
are  to  “ see  that  we  have  a competent  business  gov- 
ernment capable  of  conducting  nationalised  industries 
on  business  lines,  so  that  success  would  be  assumed 
at  the  outset.”  Theoretically  his  argument  for  the 
abolition  of  all  indirect  taxation  and  the  imposition  of 
one  graduated  direct  income  tax  may  be  sound,  but 
jri  practice  it  has  been  found  that  indirect  taxes  are 
more  willingly  (though  in  some  cases  ignorantly)  paid. 
His  suggestion  that  the  American  people  should  im- 
mortalise themselves  by  lending  free  of  interest  what- 
ever capital  or  credit  they  can  afford  to  the  weaker 
nations  as  a token  of  love,  is  another  example  of  his 
lack  of  touch  with  the  realities  of  life. 


Publications  Received 

abour  in  Transition.  A Survey  of  British  Industrial  History 
since  1914.  By  W .A.  Orton.  P.  Allan  & Co.  : 10/6  net. 

•he  Economics  of  Communism.  With  Special  Reference  to  Rus- 
sia’s Experiment.  By  Leo  Pasoolsky.  Macmillan  : 12/6  net. 
'he  Menace  of  Money  Power.  By  C.  P.  Isaac.  Jonathan  Cape  . 

8/6  net.  _ , c 17 

'he  Principles  and  Arithmetic  of  Foreign  Exchange.  By  8.  t. 

Thomas  Macdonald  & Evans  : 7/6  net 
'he  History  and  Adventures  of  a Penny.  By  E.  Dane.  Mills  & 
Boon  : 2/6  net.  ..  , . 

lull  and  Co.’s  Financial  Review.  Vol.  I,  No.  1 , November  A 
successor,  with  an  expanded  scope,  to  Ricardo  5 Oil  PeTiew. 

! ritish  Samples,  Ltd.  Loaned  by  the  Exhibition  Dept  of  the 
Federation  of  British  Industries  ; describing  a senes  of  British 
Samole  Rooms  to  be  established  abroad. 
tanks’  Monthly  Circulars  for  November  -.—London  Joint  City  and 
Midland,  Barclay’s,  Canadian  Bank-  of  Commerce. 
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Dividends 


Aberdeen  Trust. — On  Ord.  at  rate  of  4 p.c.  making  4 p.c.  for  yr. 

Aerated  Bread. — Final  1/6  per  shr. 

Albert  Baker  & Co. — Interim  at  irate  of  5 p.c. 

Amazon  Telegraph.— Owing  to  continued  trade  depression  in 
Brazil  receipts  for  yr.  to  June  30,  1921,  have  decreased  by 
^21,987.  Directors  unable  to  recommend  divd. 

Bengal-Nagpur  Rly.— In  addition  to  guaranteed  interest  for 
second  half  of  yr.  of  £1  15s.  0d.,  further  divd.  of  J p.c.,  to- 
gether with  bonus  of  10/0  p.c.,  making  6 p.c.  for  yr. 

Blackpits  Manufacturing. — No.  divd.  is  being  paid  for  past  hf. 
yr. 

Brampton  Brewery. — Interim  on  Ord.  of  4 p.c.  free  of  tax. 
Bristol  Utd.  Breweries. — Final  1/0  per  shr.  with  bonus  of  1/0 
per  shr.,  making  16J  p.c.  for  yr.  on  Ord. 

Burma  Rlys.— Final  £1  5s.  Od.  p.c.  .with  bonus  of  £1  p.c.,  mak- 
ing £ 7 p.c.  for  yr.  1921-22. 

Ceylon  Propy  Tea. — Interim  5 p.c.  on  Ord. 

Changat-Salak  Rubber  and  Tin. — Interim  dividends  15  p.c.  on 
Preferred  Ord.  and  5 p.c.  on  Deferred  Ord. 

Consolidated  Signal. — Payment  of  balance  of  divd.  on  Prefer- 
ence shares  at  rate  of  6 p.c.  In  view  of  general  trade  conditions 
directors  do  not  feel  justified  in  recommending  divd.  on  Ord. 

D ALGETY  & Co.— Final  of  5/0  per  shr.,  free  of  English  tax,  making 
10  p.c.,  comparing  with  15  p.c.  for  previous  yr. 

Dartford  Brewery. — Final  5 p.c.  on  Ord.,  making  8 p.c.,  and 
bonus  of  2 p.c. 

Dennis  Brothers.- — Final  7 p.c.  with  bonus  of  3 p.c.  making  13 
p.c.  for  yr.  1921-22. 

De  Trey  & Co. — No  interim  divd.  on  Ord. 

Dorada  Extensn.  Rly.— At  rate  of  5 p.c.  for  yr. 

Ellawattee  Ceylon  Tea.  Interim  5 p.c.  Ord. 

Ff.rnhurst  Spinning. — No  divd.  for  past  hf.  yr. 

Gaika  Gold  Mining. — Final  of  5 p.c.  and  bonus  2j  p.c.,  making 
12J  p.c.  for  yr. 

George  Newnes. — Interim  5 p.c.  on  Ord. 

GieveS. — At  10  p.c.  per  annum  on  Ord.  for  hf.  yr. 

Glenfield  & Kennedy. — Interim  p.c. 

Goode,  Durrant  & Co. — At  rate  of  10  p.c.  on  Ord.  for  yr.  ended 
30th  July. 

Guardian  Assurance. — Interim  of  3/0  on  Ord.  and  Staff  shares 
and  divd.  of  2/0  per  shr.  on  Preference. 

Hazell,  Watson  & Viney. — 2 p.c.,  free  of  tax,  on  Ord. 

Hardy  Patent  Pick. — 10  p.c.  on  Ord. 

Hovis. — At  8 p.c.  per  annum  on  Ord.  for  hf.  yr. 

Hunasgeria  Tea. — Interim  3 p.c.  on  Ord.  and  Pref. 

Joseph  Spink  & Sons. — At  rate  of  10  p.c.  on  Ord.  free  of  tax. 
Kenward  & Court.— Final  at  rate  of  13  p.c.,  making  9 p.c.  for 
vr. 

La’  Guaira  & Caracas  Rly. — Interim  3 p.c.  free  of  tax  on  Ord. 
Lanka  Plantations.— Final  5 p.c.  on  Ord.,  making  10  p.c.  for  yr. 
Lascelles  Tickner. — Interim  at  rate  of  6 p.c.  on  Ord. 

Malmesbury  and  Parsons'  Dairies. — At  rate  of  10  p.c.  on  Ord. 
for  hf.  yr. 

Metropolitan  Industrial  Dwellings. — 5 p.c.  on  Ord.  for  yr. 
Neboda  (Ceylon)  Rubber  and  Tea.— Interim  2|  p.c. 

Nelson  Brothers. — Final  on  Ord.  of  6 p.c.,  making  10  p.c.  free 
of  tax  for  yr. 

Philip  Johnston  & Sons.— 6 p.c.  per  annum  and  bonus  of  2/0 
per  shr.  free  of  tax. 

Piccardo  Tobacco. — 65  p.c.  on  303,000  Ord.  shares. 

Reversionary  Association. — 4-  p.c.  less  tax. 

Santa  Catalina  Nitrate. — 10  p.c.,  making  20  p.c.  for  yr. 

Short’s. — Interim  of  10/0  per  shr.  on  Deferred  Ord. 

Siemens  Brothers.— Interim  of  1/0  per  shr. 

Southdown  and  East  Grinstead  Breweries.  Final  5 p.c.,  free 
of  tax,  on  Ord.,  making  9 p.c.  free  of  tax  for  yr. 

Spiers  & Pond.— Interim  of  5 p.c.  on  Ord. 

Sudan  Plantations. — In  view  of  considerable  carry  forwd.  last 
yr.  and  of  improvement  in  cotton  market,  Board  recommends  a 
divd.  of  15  p.c. 

Times  Spinning. — Qrly.  of  1/0  per  shr. 

United  Rlys.  of  the  Havana.— 4 p.c.  on  Ord. 

Warrillows.— 1/0  per  shr.  free  of  tax,  on  Ord.,  making  1/6  for 
period  ended  30th  June,  1921. 

Yorkshire  Engine. — Divd.  of  5 p.c.  Preference  shrs.  for  yrs.  1916 
to  1919  inclusive. 

Company  Meeting 

BAHIA-BLANCA  AND  NORTH- 
WESTERN RAILWAY 

The  Thirty-second  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Bahia-Blanca  and  North-Western  Railway  Co.,  Ltd., 
was  held  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  the 
Viscount  St.  Davids  (the  Chairman),  presiding,  said I beg 
to  move  • “ That  the  report  of  the  directors  and  statement  of 
accounts  now  presented  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  received  and 
adopted.”  Gentlemen,  although  your  income  is  guaranteed,  I 
feel  sure  you  will  like  to  know  what  is  the  general  position  of 
the  whole  system  of  which  the  Bahia-Blanca  line  forms  a part. 
I do  not  wish  to  inflict  upon  anybody  the  same  speech  twice, 
and  I should  therefore  like  to  say  that  if  any  shareholder  here 
cares  to  have  the  full- views  on  the  present  position  of  the 
Argentine  Railways  that  I set  out  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 


Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific  Co.,  he  is  welcome  to  a copy  of  the 
report  of  that  speech. 

Gentlemen,  the  principal  thing  that  has  happened  in  the  past 
year  which  concerns  our  own  particular  line  is  the  sale  of  the 
Patagones  branch.  It  was  an  unfinished  branch.  We  had  to 
break  off  the  work  some  years  ago  when  we  stopped  our  capital 
expenditure,  and  the  line  was  about  forty  miles  short  of  the 
town  of  Carmen  de  Patagones,  at  which  we  were  aiming.  Carmen 
de  Patagones  is  a very  flourishing  little  town,  with  a good  deal 
of  irrigation  and  a great  deal  more  land  that  might  be  irri- 
gated. There  is  no  doubt  that  if  this  branch  were  finished  it 
would  be  a satisfactory  branch.  However,  there  are  other  places 
where  we  could  spend  the  money  to  greater  advantage  than  on 
finishing  that  line,  although  it  would  be  a good  line.  In  these 
circumstances  we  sold  the  line  to  the  Buenos  Ayres  Great 
Southern,  who  are  engaged  in  finishing  it.  We  were  paid  what 
the  line  cost  us,  and  we  were  paid  by  a bond  which  we  have 
handed  over  to  the  Pacific  Co.  to  settle  our  indebtedness  with 
them,  so  that  our  floating  indebtedness  has  been  put  an  end  to. 

I should  like  to  mention  here,  in  connection  with  this,  that  the 
intention  of  the  Pacific,  when  the  sale  of  the  Patagones  branch 
was  made,  was  that  they  would  spend  the  proceeds  in  building 
branches  or  extending  little  branches,  on  the  Argentine  Great 
Western  line,  which  would  give  a very  long  haul  and  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  parent  company.  I can  only  add,  however, 
that  in  the  present  position  of  the  Argentine,  with  the  lack  of 
an  adequate  rise  in  the  tariffs  of  the  railways,  it  became  quite 
impossible  to  carry  out  that  intention,  so  that  the  money  remains 
unspent  and  the  branches  remain  unbuilt. 

Now,  as  regards  the  prospects  of  our  own  line,  when  I was 
in  the  Argentine  there  was  a severe  drought,  and  jt  looked  at 
one  time  as  if  the  crop  might  be  lost,  but  the  rains  came  in 
time,  and  I believe  there  is  considerably  more  land  ploughed 
on-  the  Bahia-Blanca  system  than  there  was  last  year,  which  is 
a very  satisfactory  point.  There  is  another  thing  that  will  be 
of  interest  to  vou.  You  will  no  doubt  all  have  heard  that  three 
of  the  Argentine  railways — the  Southern,  the  Western,  and  the 
Pacific— engaged  together  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  oil  at  Como- 
doro  Rivadavia,  down  in  the  south  of  the  Argentine,  and  since 
our  meeting  the  other  day  we  have  received  further  news.  We 
had  found  oil  before  ; we  had  been  getting  a certain  amount  of 
oil,  and  we  had  struck  an  extraordinary  good  gas  well  ; but  on 
November  1st  we  received  a cablegram  stating  that  a new  well 
had  reached  oil,  and  it  is  producing  84  tons  a day  after  the  flow 
has  been  controlled.  I have  already  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  accounts,  and  I will  ask  Mr.  Cross  to  second  the 

resolution.  _ 

Mr.  Percy  Cross  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried 

unanimously 
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The  Outlook 

Nothing  could  show  more  clearly  the  jaded  cynic- 
ism with  which  financial  opinion  has  been  imbued  by 
recent  experiences  than  the  apathy  with  which  the 
City  has  received  the  proposals  for  disarmament  put 
forward,  by  President  Harding  and  accepted  in  prin- 
ciple by  the  British  representative.  There  was  a time 
when  such  a proposal,  whether  the  City  liked  it  or 
not,  would  have  been  quickly  seized  on  as  at  least  a 
possibility  through  which  a great  saving  could  be 
secured  for  the  public  purse,  and  consequently  a “ bull 
point  ” for  Government  securities.  As  it  was  because 
money  happened  to  be — temporarily  according  to  the 
general  view — decidedly  scarce,  while  new  issues  were 
coming  forward  rapidly,  because  Ireland  was  a cause 
of  deep  anxiety,  and,  above  all,  because  the  Govern- 
ment has  taught  operators  to  expect  that  whatever  it 
saves  on  the  swings  it  will  muddle  away  on  the  prob- 
ably less  desirable  roundabouts,  Government  securities 
were  a rather  listless  market  and  the  net  financial 
effect  of  President  Harding’s  appeal  for  a navy- 
building holiday  was  a fall  in  armament  shares,  whicn 
were  already  somewhat  out  of  favour. 

The  Government  and  the  Money  Market 

Revenue  exceeded  expenditure  last  wreek  by  a trifle, 
both  being  at  a comparatively  low  figure.  The 

Treasury,  however,  continued  to  sell  its  5^  per  cent, 
bonds  at  a very  satisfactory  rate,  though  its  score  of 
14  millions  was  not  as  good  as  the  previous  week’s. 
It  also  sold  six  million  more  Treasury  bills  than 
matured,  and  so  was  enabled  to  reduce  Ways  and 
Means  advances  by  22  millions,  of  which  18^  were 

repaid  to  the  Bank  of  England,  bringing  down  the 

total  owed  to  it  in  this  form  to  six  millions.  If  the 
condition  of  the  money  market  is  a trustworthy  guide 
to  the  position,  it  seems  possible  that  next  week’s 
return  will  show  that  these  six  millions  have 

now  been  wiped  out  and  that  the  Bank  of  England’s 
advances  on  Ways  and  Means  now  stand  at  zero.  If 
so,  the  basis  of  credit  will  have  been  reduced  by  no 
less  than  73!  millions  during  the  course  of  four  weeks. 
Such  are  the  conditions  under  which  a money  market 
works  when  its  basis  of  credit  is  largely  supplied  by 
the  Government’s  impecunicsity.  One  of  the  conse- 
quences of  this  state  of  things  is  that  the  market  is 
generally  full  of  queer  gossip  about  the  devious 
methods  with  which  the  Government  is  alleged  to  be 
setting  traps  for  it,  or  trying  to  mitigate  the  effects 
of  its  own  machinations.  Having  first  enormously 
expanded  the  market’s  resources  by  borrowing  from 


the  Bank  on  Ways  and  Means  when  it  might  easily 
have  sold  more  Treasury  bills*  and  having  then  cut 
them  down  with  the  catastrophic  rapidity  above 
recorded,  the  Government  has  lately  been  rumoured 
to  have  been  lending  money  or  buying  January  bills — 
of  which  a very  large  line  was  offered — so  as  to  pre- 
vent borrowers  having  to  go  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  so  calling  public  attention  to  the  present  strin- 
gency. These  stories  have  probably  no  foundation 
whatever,  but  their  circulation  was  assisted  by  another 
— which  seems  to  have  been  true — that  when  a 
borrower  did  go  to  the  Bank  early  in  the  week  he  was 
advised  to  come  again  later  and  try  to  find  the  money 
elsewhere  in  the  meantime.  This  probably  merely 
good-natured  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  to  save  a 
customer  a little  money  was  made  the  most  of  at  a 
time  when  the  market’s  nerves  are  harassed  and  bewil- 
dered by  its  utter  inability  to  guess  what  the  Treasury 
will  do  next,  and  by  its  feeling  that  so  much  happens 
behind  the  scenes  that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  take  a 
reasoned  view  of  the  probabilities.  Why,  it  asks 
further,  has  the  Government  only  offered  40  millions 
of  Treasury  bills  for  tender  when  it  is  calculated  to 
have  nearly  go  millions  to  meet  next  week?  Does  it 
know  that  it  can  find  the  odd  50?  If  so,  where?  If 
not,  does  it  mean  to  make  money  easy  by  expanding 
Ways  and  Means  advances  from  the  Bank  of  England 
again  ? 

Reaction  in  Stock  Markets 

Last  week’s  brighter  sentiment  in  the  stock  markets 
did  not  wear  well.  As  noted  above  the  Washington 
news,  which  certainly  would  have  been  hailed  as  a 
useful  lever  for  an  upward  hoist  if  the  House  had  been 
in  the  right  mood,  fell  entirely  flat  here,  though  towards 
the  end  of  the  week  its  effect  in  Wall  Street,  shown  by 
a rise  in  the  sterling  to  over  four  dollars,  began  to  be 
reflected  on  this  side.  The  early  days  of  the  week 
found  flabby  and  dispirited  markets  each  with  its  special 
cause  of  depression.  Ireland,  and  the  many  new 
issues,  appearing  and  expected,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  Treasury  by  repaying  Ways  and  Means  Advances 
for  the  Bank  of  England  had  diminished  the  basis  of 
credit  by  wiping  out  “ Bank  of  England  money  ” — 
all  these  influences  saddened  the  investment  markets. 
The  clamour  of  traders  concerning  the  effect  of  high 
transport  charges  in  checking  industry — exemplified  in 
a special  article  in  this  month’s  Bulletin  of  the  F.B.I. — 
very  quickly  damped  the  mood  of  the  Home  Railway 
department.  Argentine  Rails  were  still  affected  by 
strained  relations  between  the  companies  and  the  Ar- 
gentine Government.  Kaffirs  went  down  with  the  gold 
premium  and  the  rise  in  sterling  in  New  York;  and  Oil 
shares  showed  marked  weakness  because  the  Royal 
Dutch  Company  is  taking  powers  to  pay  dividends 
wholly  or  partlv  in  scrip,  which  made  operators  hastily 
assume  that  promises  to  pay  were  hencefonvard  to  be 
the  only  form'  of  return  on  this  and  all  other  oil  shares. 
Armament  Companies  dropped,  on  the  proposed  navy 
building  holiday,  but  tea  and  rubber  showed  excep- 
tional strength.  Later  in  the  week  Kaffir  shares  were 
cheered  by  news  indicating  a satisfactory  settlement  of 
the  labour  difficulty,  and  all  Mexican  securities  came 
into  demand  on  the  announcement  that  the  Mexican 
Railway  Company  is  preparing  a scheme  involving  the 
payment  of  interest  on  the  First  and  Second  Deben 
tures. 
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Industry  and  Prices 

Sir  Frederick  Mills,  chairman  and  managing  director 
of  the  Ebbw  Vale  Steel,  Iron  and  Coal  Company,  has 
been  bold  enough  to  express,  to  a correspondent  of  the 
Morning  Post,  views  that  may  almost  be  called  cheer- 
ful about  tne  industrial  outlook.  He  profound’y 
believes  that  anyone  who  can  make  an  article  and  sell 
it  at  a reasonable  price  will  find  a market  for  it,  even 
in  these  times.  “ Industry,  therefore,  depends  upon  the 
ability  of  capital  and  labour  to  get  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction down.  In  the  middle  of  last  year  steel  in  this 
country  was  six  times  the  pre-war  price.  To-day  it  is 
only  about  50  or  60  per  cent,  above  the  pre-war  price. 
The  simple  question  is,  ‘ Can  we  make  it  ?’  because 
we  have  already  proved  that  we  can  sell  it,  at  that 
figure,  and  already  this  month  the  Ebbw  Vale  works 
are  running  at  pre-war  output.”  Sir  Frederick  went 
on  to  show  that  a very  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
production  of  any  article,  carried  to  its  ultimate  point, 
consists  of  labour.  In  coal  it  is  clearly  over  90  per 

cent.,  and  in  steel  it  is  very  near  this  figure.  In  the 

main,  both  in  the  coal  and  steel  side  of  the  works, 

the  workers  have  met  the  new  situation,  though  some 
of  their  leaders  still  cling  to  some  of  the  conditions 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Government,  they 
forced  the  industry  to  grant  during  and  after  the  war. 
Sir  Frederick  advises  them  to  drop  these  conditions 
as  soon  as  possible,  because  “ industry  in  this  country, 
so  long  as  it  has  to  compete  with  the  Germans  and 
others  who  are  admittedly  working  long  hours  for  low 
wages,  will  have  to  accept,  labour  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  us,  worse  conditions  than  we  all  think  we  are  en- 
titled to,  after  the  period  we  have  gone  through.” 
Like  most  other  experts  who  look  out  over  the  troubled 
sea  of  to-day’s  economic  conditions,  Sir  Frederick 
cites  cheaper  coal  as  a first  necessity,  and  suggests  a 
return  to  the  eight  hours  day,  “ at  all  events  until  it 
is  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  industry  can  afford 
better  conditions.  ’ ’ 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  COAL 

A TRAGEDY  is  no  less  a tragedy  because  it  over- 
takes us  as  a consequence  of  our  own  faults. 
Had  there  been  no  stoppages  in  coal  production 
since  the  Armistice,  had  those  who1  controlled 
coal  exports  been  less  greedy  to  exploit  the 
necessities  of  a Europe  starving  for  fuel,,  had 
coal  miners  been  less  intent  upon  forcing  up  their  pay 
and  forcing  down  their  hours  of  work,  there  would  still 
have  been  depression  in  general  trade  and  in  the  coal 
industry,  but  we  might  have  been  spared  chaos  and 
tragedy.  The  last  desperate  fight  which  lasted  for  three 
months  (April  to  June)  put  out  fires  in  industry  which 
have  not  yet  been  rekindled;  it  gravely  injured  all  classes; 
to  the  miners  themselves  it  has  brought  black  disaster. 

This  is  the  spectacle  which  may  be  seen  now  in  the 
coal  areas  which  a year  or  two  ago  were  revelling  in 
artificial  prosperity.  Nearly  two  hundred  thousand  men 
are  unemployed  through  the  closing  of  pits  which,  in  all 
human  probability,  never  will  be  re-opened— 180,000 
men  are  workless  and  with  no  prospect  of  work  at  their 
trade.  Seven  to  eight  hundred  thousand  men  are 
on  short  time,  working  three  or  four  shifts  a 
week  instead  of  the  normal  five  and  a half 
and  being  paid  only  for  the  shifts  that  they 
work.  About  two  hundred  thousand,  the  most 
fortunate,  are  still  busy  on  full  time  in  the  richer  pits. 
That  is  the  outline;  now  for  some  details.  Wages, 
held  up  for  three  months  by  the  Government  subsidy, 
are  tumbling  down  to  the  bedrock  minimum  in  the 
agreement  of  June  last.  In  December  they  will  have 
reached  that  minimum  in  many  areas,  if  not  in  all.  No 
one  out  of  daily  touch  with  the  coal  industry  can  hope 
to  understand  miners’  wages.  In  December  they 
will  be  down  or  nearly  down  to  “ twenty  per 
cent,  above  the  basis  of  i9I5  ' ’ — which  means 
that,  working  four  shifts  a week  instead  of 
five  and  a half,  the  weekly  earnings  of  the 
men  will  be  little  if  at  all  more  than  half  they  were  in 


March  last  before  the  frantic  and  futile  stoppage  began. 

In  the  purchasing  power  of  their  wages  the  miners  will 
be  worse  off  undoubtedly,  perhaps  much  worse  off,  than 
they  were  before  the  war.  Individually  and  collectively 
they  are  loaded  up  with  debts.  That  is  part  of  their 
tragedy,  not  all. 

The  most  cruel  part— though  it  is  a part  which  carries 
with  it  hope  for  the  future — is  that  the  coal  getters,  the 
hewers  at  the  coal  face,  are  toiling  now  for  their  poor 
earnings  harder  than  they  have  ever  toiled  before.  They 
are  spurred  by  the  sharp  rowels  of  necessity.  In  eager- 
ness to  reap  the  fullest  harvest  of  piece  rates  during 
short  time  they  are  turning  out  as  much  per  shift  of 
seven  hours  as  they  did  before  the  war  in. eight  hours. 
This  may  seem  astonishing ; it  is  astonishing.  The 
high  mark  of  coal  production  in  the  bumper  year  of  1913 
was  a ton  per  man  per  shift  of  eight  hours.  The  rate  of 
production  fell  steadily  after  the  Armistice  to  13  cwts. 
per  man  per  shift,  early  this  year.  It  is  now,  on  the 
average,  one  ton  per  man  per  shift  of  seven  hours.  In 
spite  of  the  numbers  unemployed,  and  the  short  time  of 
75  per  cent,  of  the  remainder,  the  weekly  output  of  coal 
is  as  large  now  as  it  was  before  the  stoppage. 

We  see  before  us  in  the  coal  industry  the  ruthless 
operation  of  inexorable  economic  laws.  During  the 
war  the  Prime  Minister  is  reported  to  have  declared  that 
he' did  not  believe  in  economic  laws.  He  must  now  be- 
lieve and  tremble.  Subsidies  are  worse  than  useless. 
Mr.  Frank  Hodges’s  appeals  for  them  including  more  of 
State  money  in  aid  of  wages,  or  for  the  levelling  of  pit- 
head  prices  by  means  of  State  grants,  would  if  allowed, 
merely  postpone  the  ending  of  the  tragedy.  Out  of  the 
present  sufferings  of  the  coal  miners  and  of  the  coal 
owners — for  they  also  suffer  though  less  poignantly 
will  ultimately  come  the  rebirth  of  the  industry.  Already 
we  see  how  it  will  come.  The  high  prices  of  coal  have 
gone  far1  to  destroy  the  home  and  foreign  demand. 
Prices  are  now  tumbling  down  as  wages  tumble.  Other 
costs,  including  those  of  railway  transport,  must  also 
fall.  Next  month  the  pithead  costs  of  coal  per  ton, 
with  wages  at  the  agreed  minimum,  will  range  from 
about  17s.  6d.  to  21s.  per  ton.  Nine  months  ago  they 
ranged  from  31s.  to  38s.  South  Wales  steam  coal  is 
being  exported  at  28s.  a ton  in  comparison  with  75s. 
little  more  than  a year  ago.  Mr.  Askwith,  an  auditor 
of  the  National  Wages  Board,  declares  that  we  are 
within  sight  of  export  coal  at  20s.  a ton,  free  on  board. 
His  figures  are  challenged,  but  even  the  coal  owners 
“ concede  ” 26s.  as  a possible  figure.  With  much 
cheaper  coal  all  round  the  export  markets  must  revive 

in  spite  of  the  recent  arrangement  between  France 

and  Germany— and  trade  at  home  struggling  to  its  feet 
will  get  the  help  of  a powerful  hand.  So  the  tragedy, 
black  as  it  looks,  is  not  all  tragedy;  the  curtain  has  not 
yet  risen  for  the  last  Act  in  which  British  trade  will 
prosper  under  the  impetus  of  cheap  coal,  and  the 
miners,  with  demand  for  coal  renewed  will,  most  of 
them,  pass  from'  short  time  to  full  employment.  Some 
will  never  get  back  to  the  pits;  and  for  the  others  earn- 
ings will  not  be  those  of  the  artificial  boom  years. 


FINANCIAL  FLABBINESS 

IN  the  “ City  Facts  and  Figures  ” column  of  the 
Morning  Post  of  last  Tuesday  some  observations 
were  quoted  as  having  been  made  in  New  York  by 
Mr.  E.  F.  Davies,  Managing  Director  of  the  Banco 
Nacional  Ultramarino,  from  which  it  appears  that  in 
his  opinion  the  impoverished  countries  of  Europe  have 
got  their  finances  into  such  a state  that  the.  balancing 
of  Budgets  is  an  impossibility  for  them,  in  future. 
Since  our  contemporary  describes  Mr.  Davies’  remarks 
as  “ very  sensible,”  it  would  appear  that  it  endorses 
this  melancholy  conclusion.  “ It  is.  all  very  well,’ 
Mr.  Davies  said  to  an  American  interviewer,  “ to  insist 
that  the  necessitous  countries  of  Europe  must  balance 
their  Budgets,  but  the  adverse  trade  balance  of  these 
countries  means  that  there  is  more  demand  for  foreign 
currencies  than  the  market  supplies;  consequently  the 
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debtor  countries  find  their  exchange  always  depreci- 
ating and  the  depreciated  exchange  increases  the  cost 
of  living,  the  cost  of  Government  services,  and  the 
cost  of  all  imports.  In  order  to  meet  the  increased 
expenditure  the  printing  press  is  resorted  to,  which 
still  further  depreciates  their  exchange  by  creating 
lack  of  confidence.  This  vicious  circle  makes  it  im- 
possible to  balance  Budgets.” 

If  these  things  are  so  there  appears  to  be  nothing 
ahead  for  the  impoverished  countries — unless  investors 
in  the  solvent  ones  are  prepared  to  lend  them  money 
on  a scale  which  seems  unlikely  and  with  a restorative 
success  that  is  still  more  so — except  continued  depre- 
ciation of  their  currencies  culminating  in  complete 
worthlessness,  as  has  already  happened  in  Russia.  Is 
it  really  necessary  that  those  in  charge  of  the  finances 
of  these  hapless  lands  should  sit  with  folded  hands 
and  wait  for  this  catastrophe,  and  is  it  desirable  that 
our  bankers  and  writers  should  encourage  them  to  do 
so,  by  telling  them  that  thereby  they  are  only  accept- 
ing the  inevitable?  Surely  there  is  much  too  much 
all  over  the  world  of  this  flabby  feebleness  in  the  face 
of  the  present  financial  situation.  We  have  suffered 
from  it  ourselves  in  this  country,  when  in  the  autumn 
of  1919  Mr.  Chamberlain,  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  warned  the  House  of  Commons,  in  sensa- 
tional terms,  of  the  state  of  the  national  finances, 
introduced  the  word  “ bankruptcy  ” into  the  vocabu- 
lary of  his  exalted  office,  and  then  let  things  drift 
without  the  smallest  attempt  to  increase  revenue  or 
cut  down  expenditure.  Since  then,  largely  owing  to 
the  evident  determination  of  the  country  not  to  tolerate 
the  present  scale  of  taxation,  and  the  sure  prospect 
that  this  scale  will  produce  less  revenue  in  future,  our 
rulers  have  determined  to  take  the  obviously  sensible 
course  for  all  individuals  and  institutions  that  find  their 
revenue  dwindling,  and  cut  down  their  outlay.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  our  impoverished  neighbours  should 
not  do  the  same  ? 

Nations  in  such  a position  when  they  apply  a 
remedy  by  imposing  fresh  taxation  are  met  by  the 
difficulty  that  nearly  all  taxation  takes  time  to  collect, 
and  that  this  is  especially  so  in  the  case  of  levies  on 
capital  and  similar  devices.  When  the  currency  is 
depreciating  this  means  that  by  the  time  the  tax  is 
collected  its  effect  has  been  profoundly  modified  by 
being  paid  in  money  which  is  worth,  perhaps,  half  as 
much  as  when  the  tax  was  designed;  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  Government  has  been,  or  thought  itself  to  be, 
obliged  to  accelerate  this  process  by  printing  paper  to 
fill  the  gap.  In  the  case  of  Germany  this  difficulty 
has  often  stood  in  the  path  of  those  who  have 
struggled  with  her  Budgets.  But  Germany,  though 
we  do  not  believe  that  she  is,  as  is  so  often  asserted, 
really  working  to  make  her  financial  position  more 
disastrous,  certainly  has  a strong  reason,  in  the  shape 
of  the  reparation  payment,  why  measures  for  righting 
the  position  should  be  less  energetically  pressed  than 
they  would  be  if  they  were  not  certain  to  encourage 
financial  Chauvinism  among  her  Entente  creditors. 

If  increasing  taxation  thus  to  a great  extent  defeats 
itself  as  long  as  the  printing  press  is  allowed  to  work 
unchecked  before  the  increased  taxation  is  collected, 
it  is  clear  that  the  method  already  indicated,  of 
cutting  down  expenditure,  has  to  be  used  with  all  the 
more  promptitude  and  severity.  The  usual  answer  to 
this  humdrum  suggestion — that  it  is  impossible— is, 
of  course,  no  answer  at  all.  Our  own  official  apolo- 
gists gave  it  over  and  over  again,  when  they  invited 
their  critics  to  name  even  five  millions’  worth  of  prac- 
ticable retrenchment ; but  when  they  were  sufficiently 
frightened  by  public  opinion,  they  got  to  work,  or 
rather  set  the  Geddes  Committee  to  work,  to  do  the 
thing  which  has  to  be  done.  Mr.  Davies  seems  to 
have  been  telling  the  impoverished  countries  that  if 
things  cost  more  they  are  compelled  to  issue  more 
notes  in  order  to  buy  them,  but  he  surely  forgets  that 
the  policy  of  going  without  is  one  which  might  be 
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given  a much  more  serious  trial.  For  when  we  are 
told  it  is  impossible  we  not  only  have  good  grounds 
for  not  believing  it,  but  we  also  know  that  sooner  or 
later  the  impossible  will  have  to  be  done.  If  this 
vicious  circle,  of  which  Mr.  Davies  speaks,  could  con- 
tinue to  revolve  indefinitely,  those  who  maintain  that 
it  is  the  only  possible  system  might  have  some  ground 
for  their  belief.  But  it  obviously  cannot  so  continue. 

1 he  time  comes  when  it  ceases  to  work  and  the  impos- 
sible has  to  be  achieved  to  the  accompaniment  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  repudiation.  As  to  the  ground  of  our 
scepticism  concerning  the  alleged  impossibility  we 
have  not  only  the  experience  of  our  own  Government’s 
performances  to  back  it,  but  it  is  commonly  stated  by 
people  who  have  lately  been  abroad,  that  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  impoverished  Governments  in  the  matter 
of  the  outlay  that  they  permit  on  the  part  of  their 
diplomatic  representatives  and  their  staffs  is  evident 
to  all  the  world  and  a cause  of  common  comment. 
Like  a good  deal  of  other  sound  doctrine — including 
the  insistence  on  Free  Trade  for  the  economic  recovery 
of  the  world — this  simple  process  of  stinting  expen- 
diture was  emphatically  preached  more  than  a year  ago 
at  the  Brussels  Conference,  was  piously  endorsed  by 
all  the  Governments  concerned,  and  has  since  then 
been  largely  ignored  as  a tiresome  and  inconvenient 
anachronism.  It  is  high  time  that  it  should  be  put 
rigorously  into  practice  to  the  point  at  which,  by 
making  the  printing  press  unnecessary,  it  brings  in 
sight  the  first  essential  to  the  “ stabilisation  ” which 
so  many  people  are  trying  to  secure  by  financial  short 
cuts  which  are  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 

In  the  meantime  this  financial  flabbiness  is  poisoning 
the  minds  of  those  concerned  to  such  a degree  that 
they  do  not  even  attempt  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  secure  the  financial  assistance  which  might  be  given 
to  them  on  credit  if  they  carried  out  the  necessary  pre- 
liminaries. It  is  more  than  a year  since  the  Ter 
Meulen  scheme  was  first  put  before  the  world,  and  as 
far  as  one  can  discover  none  of  the  nations  which 
might  have  availed  themselves  thereof  have  made  the 
smallest  attempt  to  do  so  by  pledging  the  necessary 
assets.  In  the  case  of  Austria  there  has  been  delay 
owing-  to  the  prior  liens  upon  her  resources  established* 
by  certain  Powers  which  lent  her  assistance  at  the  time 
when  her  distress  was  most  acute.  The  necessary 
surrender  of  these  liens,  as  a preliminary  to  the  first 
charge  on  the  assets  of  the  borrowing  country, 
required  under  the  Ter  Meulen  scheme,  has  been 
carried  out  apparently  by  all  the  Powers  concerned 
except  the  United  States.  That  our  American  cousins 
should  thus,  by  the  slow  moving  of  their  official 
machinery,  be  delaying  the  consummation  of  an 
arrangement  with  which  they  are  believed  to  be 
thoroughly  in  sympathy,  is  an  interesting  comment  on 
the  hustling  methods  with  which  they  are  usually 
credited.  But  Sir  Drummond  Fraser,  the  organizer 
under  the  Ter  Meulen  scheme,  points  out  in  a letter 
to  the  Morning  Post  of  last  Wednesday  that  “ there 
is  no  reason  why  other  war-worn  countries  should 
delay  their  application  for  the  issue  of  International 
Credit  bonds  until  America’s  liens  on  Austria  are 
released.  The  remedy  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  borrow- 
ing coutries.  What  countries  like  England,  America,' 
France,  Italy,  Japan,  etc.,  should  do  is  to  bring  pres- 
sure upon  the  countries  with  demoralised  currencies 
to  apply  for  the  issue  of  International  Credit  (Ter 
Meulen)  bonds.  In  doing  so  these  countries  will  not 
lose  their  sovereignty  rights,  but  their  importers  will 
get  the  goods  necessary  for  internal  productivity  and 
for  the  re-creation  of  their  export  trade.”  No  doubt 
Sir  Drummond  is  right,  but  it  is  surely  a somewhat 
extreme  example  of  financial  flabbiness  on  the  part  of 
the  distressed  Powers  that  they  should  have  to  be 
urged  by  their  more  solvent  neighbours,  not  to  do 
anything  inconvenient  like  balancing  their  Budgets, 
but  even  to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  promoting 
their  own  recovery  by  borrowing  abroad. 
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PAPER  MONEY  (in  millions) 

European  Countries. 

Austria  Kr. 

Belgium  Fr. 

Bulgaria  Leva  (Bank) 
Czecho-Slovakia  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Finland  Mk. 

France  Fr. 

Germany  Mk. 

Great  Britain  £'s  (B.ofE.) 

,,  (State) 


FIGURES 


AND  PRICES 

BANKERS  CLEARING  RETURNS  (in  thousands) 


Greece 
Holland 
Hungary 
Italy 
>> 

Norway 
Poland 
Portugal 
Roumania 
Serbia 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Other  than  European. 
Australia  £'$ 

Canada  $ (Bank) 

(State) 

Egypt 
India 
Japan 

New  Zealand 


Dr. 
FI. 
Kr. 

Lire  (Bank) 
,,  (State) 
Kr. 
Mk. 
Escudos 
Lei 
Dinars 
Pesetas 
Kr. 
Fr. 


£'*  (E-) 

Rupees 
Yen 
£ 


Latest. 

80,746 

6,135 

3,194 

12,327 

493 

1,363 

37,376 

91,527 

104 

313 

2,051 

1,054 

23,643 

17,879 

2,268 

411 

152,800 

676 

12,496 

4,495 

4,343 

640 

950 

58 

183 

269 

29 

1,797 

1,230 

8 

2,408 


1921. 

Previous. 

77,292 

6,111 

3,194 

11,206 

482 

1,357 

37,155 

88,144 

105 

314 

1,950 

1,056 

22,882 

17,814 

2,269 

407 

152,800 

666 

12,401 

4,407 

4,292 

629 

970 

58 
183 
269 
30 
1,791 
1,123 


2,409 


United  States  Fed.  Res.  $ 

GOVERNMENT  DEBT  (in  thousands) 

Nov.  12,  ’21.  Nov.  5,  ’21. Nov.  13 


Oct.  31, 
1920. 
28,072 
5,793 
3,391 
10,947 
555 
1,333 
38,573 
63,596 
109 
349 
1,479 
1,059 
11,889 
19,301 
2,269 
478 
38,457 
557 
8,907 

4,218 

773 

997 

54 

249 

320 

44 

1,596 

1,192 

8 

3,349 


Total  deadweight  

Owed  abroad  

Treasury  Bills  

Bank  of  England  Advances 
Departmental  do. 


£ 

7,737,927 

1,091,035 

1,122,167 

6,000 

189,408 


£ 

7,738,401 

1,091,035 

1,116,812 

24,500 

192,758 


’20. 

£ 

7,734,203 

1,154,579 

1,089,054 

55,750 

186,964 


Note.— The  highest  point  of  the  deadweight  debt  ’ was  reached 
at  Dec  31,  1919,  when  it  touched  8,033  millions.  On  March  31 
last  it  was  7,574  millions.  Of  the  increase  shown  since  then 
102  millions  represent  a nominal  addition,  due  to  a conversion 
scheme. 


GOVERNMENT  ACCOUNTS  (in  thousands) 
Nov 


Total  Revenue  from  Ap.  1 
,,  Expenditure  ,,  ,, 

Surplus  or  Deficit  

Customs  and  Excise 
Income  and  Super  Tax  ... 

Stamps  

Excess  Profits  Duties 

Post  Office  

Miscellaneous — Special  .. 


, 12,  ’21.  Nov. 

£ 

550,828 

612,497 

—61,669 

195,693 

161,129 

9,104 

29,714 

30,000 

61,169 


5,  ’21.  Nov 

£ 

540,678 

603,079 

-62,401 

191,251 

159,729 

8,648 

29,714 

28,500 

60,169 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND  RETURNS  (in  thousands) 


Ncv.  16,  21.  Nov.  9,  ’21.  Nov.  17,  ’20. 


Town  

Metropolitan 

Country 

Total  

Year  to  date 


. 17,  ’21. 

£ 

761,399 

666,822 

+94,577 

197,247 

144,310 

15,870 

133,651 

29,750 

184,357 


Nov 


Public  Deposits  

Other  ,,  

Total  

Government  Securities 
Other  ,, 

Total  

Circulation  

Do.  less  notes  in  cur- 
rency res 

Coin  and  Bullion  

Reserve  

Proportion  


, 16,  ’21. 

£ 

20,067 

106,038 

126,105 

35,726 

84,823 

120,549 

123,587 

104,137 

128,434 

23,296 

18.4% 


£ 
17,893 
105,013 
122,906 
37,302 
80,833 
118,135 
124,404 

104,954 

128,421 

22,468 

18.2% 


£ 
592,725 
30,169 
56,388 
679,282 
30,757,439 


£ 
546,348 
32,635 
63,396 
642,379 
30,078,157 


571,160 

37,465 

74,420 

683,045 

34,577,643 


Nov.  9,  ’21. Nov.  17,  ’20. 


£ 
19,509 
116,278 
135,787 
63,786 
75,166 
138,952 
127,570 

108,820 

121,972 

14,600 

10£-% 


CURRENCY  NOTES  (in  thousands) 

Nov.  16,  ’21. 

£ 

313,065 
1,803 
28,500 
19,450 
263,312 


Total  outstanding  

Called  in  but  not  candid. 

Gold  backing  

B.  of  E.  note  

Total  fiduciary  issue 

Note. — The 
dally  “ fixed 


Nov.  9,  ’21. Nov. 

£ 

313,118 

1,814 

28,500 

19,450 

263,354 


Oct.,  ’21. 

Sept.,  ’21. 

Aug.,  ’21. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

221,136 

251,378 

254,379 

1,846,153 

1,806,910 

1,814,710 

51,447 

49,986 

47,738 

413,012 

383,280 

397,567 

320,608 

315,476 

322,032 

804,586 

816,724 

804,371 

Nov.  7,  ’21. 

Nov.  3,  ’21. Nov.  17,  ’20. 

0/ 

% 

% 

/o 

5 

5 

7 

44 

4,1 

7 

3H-4 

4 

6|i 

4-4£ 

4-4-| 

6H 

3a 

35 

65 

3.944 

3954 

4.285 

33d. 


3.46£ 

3.85 


Coin,  notes,  balances  with 
Bank  of  England,  etc.... 

Deposits  

Acceptances  

Discounts  

Investments  

Advances  

MONEY  RATES 

Bank  Rate  

Do.  Federal  Reserve  N.Y. 

3 Months’  Bank  Bills  ... 

6 Months’  Bank  Bills  ... 

Weekly  Loans  

FOREIGN  EXCHANGES  (telegraphic  transfers) 

Nov.  17  ,’21. Nov.  10,  ’21.  Nov.  17, _ ’20. 

New  York,  $ to  £ 4.00| 

Do.,  1 month  forward  4.UU5 

Montreal,  $ to  £ 

Mexico,  d.  to  $ "dd. 

B.  Aires,  d.  to  $ 

Rio  de  Jan.,  d.  to  milrs 

Valparaiso,  $ to  £ 

Montevideo,  d.  to  $ ... 


Paris,  frcs.  to  £ 

Do.,  1 month  forwd.... 
Berlin,  marks  to  £ ■■■ 
Brussels,  frcs.  to  £ ... 
Amsterdam,  fl.  to  £ 
Switzerland,  frcs.  to  £ 
Stockholm,  kr.  to  £ ’ ... 
Christiania,  kr.  to  £ ... 
Copenhagen,  kr.  to  £.. 
Helsingfors,  mks.  to  £ 

Italy,  lire  to  £ 

Madrid,  pesetas  to  £ ... 
Greece,  drachma  to  £ 

Lisbon,  escudo  d 

Vienna,  kr.  to  £ 

Prague,  kr.  to  £ 

Budapesth,  kr.  to  £ ... 
Bucharest,  lei  to  £ 
Belgrade,  dinars  to  £... 

Sofia,  leva  to  £ 

Warsaw,  marks  to  £■■■ 
Cnstntnple,  piastres  to  £ 

Alexandria,  piastres  to  £ 
Bombay,  d.  to  rupee  I 
Calcutta,  d.  to  rupee  ) 
Hongkong,  d.  to  rupee 
Shanghai  d.  to  tael  ... 
Singapore,  d.  to  $ 
Yokohama,  d.  to  yen  ... 

UNEMPLOYMENT 


17,  ’20. 

£ 

350,423 

2,944 

28,500 

18,750 

300,229 


444  d. 

44|d. 

524d. 

7|d. 

7f 

njid. 

36.90 

36.00 

— 

40Jd. 

40|d. 

63fd. 

10  % prem. 

124%  prem. 

— 

55.20 

54.25 

57.474 

55.23 

54.28 

— 

1032 

1050 

2344 

57.00 

56.65 

54.274 

11.37 

11.38 

11.48 

21.17 

20.90 

22.234 

17.13 

17.15 

18.06 

27.45 

28.25 

25.924 

21.50 

21.95 

25.824 

200 

200 

155 

95i 

95J 

90.75 

29.15 

28.10 

26.75 

97 

95 

37.65 

5d. 

5d. 

8fd. 

10,000 

11750 

1.100 

365 

370 

270 

3,900 

4000 

— 

575  nominal 

600 

2434 

275 

310 

— 

560 

650 

1.375 

13,500 

11500 

715 

720 

— 

97J 

974 

974 

16£d. 

16Ad- 

19|d. 

32d. 

32d. 

45jd. 

45d. 

45d. 

60£d. 

27-ffd. 

27  21/32d. 

27Jid. 

28|d. 

294d. 

35jd. 

Nov.  4, 

Oct.,  28, 

1921. 

1921. 

Men  

1,327,700 

1,251,000 

Women 

292,300 

260,000 

Juveniles 
Total  ... 

102,800 

1,722,800 

95,900 

1,606,900 

COAL  OUTPUT 

Week  ending  : 

Nov.  5, 
1921. 

tons. 

4,182,400 

Year  to  Date 

130,331,000 

May  27, 
1921. 
1,468,537 
496,914 
157,045 
2,122,506 


Oct.  29, 
1921. 
tons. 
4,210,200 
126,148,600 


Nov.  26 
1920. 
378,284 
103,420 
42,704 
524,408 


Nov.  6, 
1920. 
tons. 
756,300 
189,833,600 


maximum  fiduciary  issue  for  1921  has  been  offi- 
at  £317,555,200. 


[RON  AND  STEEL  OUTPUT 


Pig  Iron  

Do.,  yr.  to  date  ..... 

Steel  Ingots  and  Casting 
Do.,  yr.  to  date  


1921. 

1921. 

1920. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

158,300 

94,200 

741,000 

1,829,100 

1,660,800 

6,005.700 

429,300 

434,100 

884,700 

2,395,600 

1,966,300 

6,792,300 

ig  Nov.  1921 
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PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES 
METALS,  MINERALS,  ETC. 

Nov.  17,  ’20.  Nov.  10,  ’21.  Nov.  17,  ’21. 


Gold,  per  fine  oz 103s.  6d. 

Silver,  per  oz.  38*d. 

Iron,  Scotch  pig  No.  1 

per  ton  £7.0.0 

Steel  rails,  heavy  ,,  £10.10.0 

Copper,  Standard  ,,  £66.15.0 

Tin,  Straits  ,,  £l57.17.6 

Lead,  soft  foreign  ,,  £24.7.6 

Spelter  ,,  ,£25.17.6 

Coal,  best  Admiralty  ,,  26s. 

CHEMICALS  AND  OILS 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  ton  £14.13.9 

Indigo,  Bengal  per  lb.  12s. 

Linseed  Oil,  spot  p.  ton  £27.5.0 

Linseed,  La  Plata,  ship- 
ment per  ton  £14.17.6 

Palm  Oil,  Benin,  spot 

per  ton  ,£32.5.0 

Petroleum,  water  white, 

per  gallon  Is.  5d. 

FOOD 

Wheat,  English  Gaz. 

Avge.  per  480  lbs.  44s.  2d. 

Wheat,  No.  2 Red 
Winter  N.Y.  p.  bush. 

TEXTILES,  ETC. 

Cotton,  fully  middling, 

American  per  lb. 

Cotton,  Egyptian,  FGF. 

Sakel  per  lb. 

Hemp,  New  Zealand, 
spot  per  ton 

Jute,  first  marks  ,, 

Wool,  Australian,  med. 

greasy  per  lb. 

Leather,  sole  bends 
12/14  lbs.  per  In 

Rubber,  Standard  Crepe 

per  lb.  10*d. 

OVERSEAS  TRADE  (in  thousands) 


104s.  2d. 
38^  d. 

£7.0.0 

£10.10.0 

£66.2.6 

£157.7.6 

£23.17.6 

£25.10.0 

27s. 

£14.12.6 
12s.  6d. 
£28.0.0 

£15.5.0 

£32.0.0 

Is.  5d. 


44s. 


120s.  9d. 
51d. 

£11.5.0 

£23.0.0 

£84.2.6 

£242.17.6 

£32.0.0 

£35.0.0 

Nominal. 

£23.10.0 
15s.  6d. 
£55.0.0 

£26.10.0 

£46.0.0 

2s.  4*d. 


90s.  3d. 


120  cents.  115*  cents.  210  cents. 


10.82d. 

21.00d. 

£40.0.0 

£26.10.0 

Is.  6d. 

3s.  2d. 


11.98d. 

21.75d. 

£42.0.0 

£27.0.0 

Is.  6d. 

3s.  4d. 

10*d. 


15.48d. 

38.00d. 

£56.0.0 

£48.0.0 

3s.  Od. 

2s.  9d. 

Is.  l*d. 


Imports  

Exports  

Re-exports  

Balance  of  Imports  

Export  cotton  goods,  value 
Export  woollen  ,,  value 
Export  coal  value 

Ditto  quantity  tons 

Export  machinery  value 

Tonnage  entered  

,,  cleared  

INDEX  NUMBERS 

Wholesale — ( Economist ). 

Cereals  and  Wheat 
Other  Food  Products 
(Tea,  Sugar,  etc.)  ... 

Textiles  

Minerals  

Miscellaneous  (Rubber, 

Timber,  etc.)  

Total  

Retail — ( Ministry  of 
Labour)— 

Food  only  

All  Items*  

* Food,  rent,  clothing, 

United  States,  Wholesale 
( U.S . Dept.  Labour) 

All  commodities. 

FREIGHTS 

From  Cardiff  to 
West  Italy 
Marseilles 
Port  Said 
Bombay 
Islands 
B.  Aires 
From 

W.  Australia 
B.  Aires 
San  Lorenzo 

N.  Pacific  (wheat) 

N.  America  (grain) 

Bombay  (general) 

Chili  (nitrate) 

Alexandria  (cotton-seed) 
Danube  (grain) 


ten  months  s 

1921.  1920. 

£ £ 
912,468  1,650,813 
580,927  1,119,573 
88,025  196,592 

243,516  334,648 


145,584 

47,074 

32,708 

16,757 

63,349 

30,914 

28,444 


341,643 

115,689 

84,601 

21,269 

48,497 

30,276 

30,298 


% 

— 44 

— 48 

— 55 

— 27 

— 59 

— 59 

— 61 
— 21 
+ 30 

+ 2 

— 6 


(coal) 


(wheat) 

(grain) 


Oct.,  Sept., 

Oct., 

July 

1921. 

1921. 

1920. 

1914 

956 

1,119* 

1,560* 

579 

685 

688 

900* 

352 

1,171 

1,258 

1,951* 

616* 

816 

871 

1,316* 

464* 

960 

987* 

1,446 

553 

4,588 

4,924 

7,175 

2,565 

Oct., 

Sept. 

Sept. 

July- 

1921. 

1921. 

1920. 

1914. 

200 

220 

270 

100 

203 

210 

261 

100 

, light,  etc. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

July 

Sept. 

1921. 

1921. 

1921. 

1920. 

152 

152 

148 

242 

Nov.  17, 

Nov.  10, 

Nov.  17, 

1921. 

1921. 

1920. 

13/6 

13/6 

27/6 

13/0 

13/0 

22/6 

16/3 

16/0 

20/0 

21/0 

20/0 

— 

12/6 

12/0 

17/6 

20/ 

20/0 

30/0 

47/6 

51/3 

135/0 

17/6 

16/0 

55/0 

20/0 

17/6 

60/0 

55/0 

52/6 

120/0 

4/0 

4/0 

8/10*d. 

20/0 

20/0 

67/6 

35/0 

35/0 

90/0 

10/0 

10/6 

23/0 

20/0 

19/0 

62/6 

SECURITY  PRICES 
BRIT.  AND  COLONIAL  GOVT. 

Nov.  17,  ’21. Nov.  10,  ’21. Nov.  17,  ’20. 


Consols 


49 


49 


War  Loan 

3*% 

90 

90 

Do. 

4*%  - 

81* 

81 

Do. 

5%  ... 

88 

88 

Do. 

4%  ... 

97* 

97* 

Funding 

4%  ... 

73* 

72* 

Victory 

4%  ... 

79* 

79 

Local  Loans 

3%  ... 

53* 

53* 

Conversion 

3*%  ... 

63* 

631 

Irish  Land 

2*%  - 

48 1 

49 

Bank  of  England 

182 

184 

India 

3*%  -. 

56* 

56* 

'OREIGN  STOCKS 

Argentine 

5%  ... 

95* 

94 

Belgian 

3%  -. 

60* 

61 

Brazil  1914 

5%  ... 

64* 

63 

Chilian  1886  4*%  ... 

84 

82 

Chinese 

5%  ’96 

83* 

83 

Egyptian 

4%  ... 

68* 

62 

French 

4%  ... 

28* 

28* 

German 

3%  ... 

2f 

2* 

Greek 

4%  ... 

31 

30 

Italian 

3*%  - 

22 

22 

Japanese 

4*%  (1st) 

108 

108* 

Mexican  1899 

59 

60 

Peruvian  Corp.  Pref. 

15* 

15* 

Russian 

5%  -. 

9* 

9 

Spanish 

4%  ... 

71 

70 

HOME  RAILS 

Gt.  Central  Pref. 

Gt.  Eastern  

Gt.  Northern  Def.  ... 

Gt.  Western  

Lancs  and  Yorks 
Lond.  Brighton  Def. 
Lond.  Chatham 

L.  & N.W 

L.  & S.W.  Def. 

Metropolitan  

Do.  District 

Midland  Def 

North  Brit.  Def. 

North  Eastern  

South  Eastern  Def. 
Underground  “A” 


n 

27 

22* 

66f 

46 

36* 

65 1 
17* 
23 
16 
39 1 
9* 
68 
20* 
4/9 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL  RLYS. 


Antofagasta 
Argentine  N.E. 

B.A.  Gt.  Southern 
Do.  Pacific 
Do.  Western 
Canadian  Pacific 
Central  Argentine  ... 

,,  Uruguay 
Cordoba  Central 

Entre  Rios  

Grand  Trunk  

Do.  3rd  Pref. 

Leopoldina  

Mexican  

San  Paulo  

United  of  Havana  ... 

INDUSTRIALS,  ETC. 

Anglo-Malay  

Anglo-Persian  2nd  Pref. 

Armstrong  

Ass.  Portland  Cement 

B.S.A 

Brit.-Amer.  Tobacco 
Brunner  Mond 

Burmah  Oil  

Coats  

Courtaulds  

Cunard  

Dorman  Long  

Dunlop  

Furness  Withy 

Hudsons  Bay  

Imp.  Tobacco  

Kern  River  

Listers  

Lobitos  

Lyons  

Marconi  

Maypole  Def 

Mexican  Eagle 

North  Caucasian 

P.  & O.  Def 

Royal  Mail  

Rubber  Trust  

Shell  

United  Alkali  

United  Steel  

Vickers  


43 

13* 

51* 

32* 

51* 

144* 

48* 

36 


21/9 

14/6 

14/6 

8/9 

60/6 

22/6 

5-Hr 

48/6 

33/7* 

18/6 

15/0 

7/9 

22/9 

48/6 

18/9 

16/4* 

4 

2f 

1 19/32 
7/1* 
5fk 
12/6 
282* 
80 
15/6 
4| 
11/9 
9/0 
9/6 


8* 
27* 
23 
68* 
49 
37  f 
5* 
68* 
19 
23* 
16* 
42 

9* 

69* 

21* 

4/9 

41 

12 

54 

34 

53 

144* 

52 

34 


21/9 

16/6 

14/9 

8/0 

61/0 

23/3 

5H 

48/0 

33/3 

16/3 

15/6 

8/1* 

21/6 

5Jf 

48/0 

21/6 

15/9 

2| 

1 23/32 
7/1* 
3* 
11/3 
280 
80 
15/0 
4 27/32 
11/3 
10/0 
11/9 


44* 
83§ 
76* 
83^ 
94* 
67 \i 
73*| 
50* 

45 

169* 

55* 

90 

56 

58 

80 

76* 

61* 

36 

6* 

40 

22* 

108* 

63* 

25* 

21 

84* 

101 
30* 
29 
76* 
53 
44* 
71 
1 4 

77 

20* 

21 

18 

48* 

12 

80* 

28 

6/9 

64* 

22* 

68 

51* 

67 

169* 

60* 

58 


8 

8* 

16 

13 

11 

25 

n 

1 

5* 

2* 

2* 

12* 

18 

16 

30 

12* 

12 

19 

104 

97 

126 

46* 

47 

72 

li 

ItV 

30/0 

21/0 

24/3 

17/6 

70/0 

30/9 

8-& 

50/0 

7f 

24/6 

23/6 

24/0 

29/6 

6* 

48/6 

22/3 

26/3 

^TS 

4§ 

2* 

11/6 

111 

20/0 

455 

112 

20/10* 

61 

22/6 

17/0 

20/6 
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New  Issues 

An  issue  was  offered  at  95^  of  ^3,000,000  Western 
Australia  6 per  cent.  Inscribed  Stock,  1930-1940.  The 
proceeds  will  be  used  for  the  redemption  of  £ 2,000,000 
Treasury  Bills  due  26th  January,  1922,  which  were 
issued  mainly  for  railways,  harbours,  water  supply, 
and  for  settling  ex-service  men  on  the  land,  and  about 
^1,000,000  Local  Inscribed  Stock  due  January  1st, 
1922.  “ Western  Australia  Government  Debentures 

and  Inscribed  Stock  issued  and  payable  in  London, 
and  the  interest  thereon,  the  property  of  persons  not 
domiciled  in  Western  Australia,  are  not,  and  will  not 
be,  subject  to  any  taxes,  duties  or  levies  by  that 
State.”  Provision  has  to  be  made  by  the  State  for  a 
Cumulative  Sinking  Fund  at  the  rate  of  one-half  per 
cent,  per  annum.  The  accumulated  Sinking  Funds 
invested  in  the  names  of  trustees  in  London  now 
amount  to  about  ^8,000,000.  No  other  information 
is  given  concerning  the  financial  position  of  the 
borrower.  The  stock  is  a trustee  security. 


For  the  purpose  chiefly  of  paying  off  temporary 
loans  to  meet  capital  expenditure  on  improvement  and 
development,  the  Port  of  London  Authority  on  Wed- 
nesday offered  for  subscription  at  ^96  per  cent. 
^2,000,000  6 per  cent.  Inscribed  Stock.  The  prin- 
cipal is  repayable  at  par  on  1st  July,  1940,  the  P.L.A. 
having  the  option  of  redemption  at  par  on  or  after 
1st  July,  1930,  on  giving  six  months’  notice.  The 
stock  offered  will  rank  as  to  security  pari  passu  with 
the  3!  per  cent,  4 per  cent,  and  5I  per  cent.  Inscribed 
Stocks,  and  the  “ B ” Port  Stock  already  issued,  .-il 
the  above  stocks  and  that  offered  this  week  rank  as  to 
security  immediately  after  the  ^9>379>752  1 A ” P°rt 

Stock  issued  under  the  powers  of  the  Act,  which  pro- 
vides that  all  Port  Stock  and  the  interest  thereon  shall 
be  charged  on  the  Port  Fund  and  all  the  revenues  of 
the  Port  Authority.  The  net  revenue  of  the  Authority 
for  the  financial  year  ended  31st  March,  1921,  was 
^2,954,401,  which,  after  paying  aH  charges,  including 
interest  on  stock,  and  making  full  provision  for  main- 
tenance and  sinking  funds  in  accordance  with  the 
Port  of  London  Act,  enabled  the  Authority  to  carry 
forward  ^896,044  as  compared  with  ^383,347 
brought  into  the  account  from  the  previous  year  (sub- 
ject to  liability,  if  any,  for  Excess  Profits  Duty).  The 
Authority’s  reserve  fund  now  stands  at  over  ^980,000. 
The  stock  is,  of  course,  a well-secured  investment, 
though  whether  it  is  quite  as  well-secured  as  the  price 
asked  for  it  seems,  to  indicate  may  be  doubted.  In- 
vestors, however,  evidently  had  no  such  doubts,  and 
the  stock  was  eagerly  swallowed.  ihe  prospectus  was 
by  no  means  a model  in  the  matter  of  information 
imparted. 

Applications  w’ere  invited  for  an  issue  at  94  of 
£ 200,000  Si  per  cent.  First  Mortgage  Debenture 
Stock  of  Benson  & Hedges  (Canada),  Limited,  guar- 
anteed, as  to  principal  and  interest,  by  Benson  and 
Hedges,  London.  The  stock  is  part  of  an  issue  limited 
to  £220,000,  redeemable  in  March,  1936,  at  £100  per 
cent.,  or  earlier  by  means  of  an  annual  sinking  fund 
beginning  in  19241  to  be  applied  in  the  purchase  of 
Debenture  Stock  at  or  below  99,  or  by  drawing  at  100. 
Benson  & Hedges  (Canada),  Limited,  was  incorporated 
under  the  Companies  Acts  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
in  January,  1917,  to  take  over  the  Canadian  business 
of  cigar,  cigarette  and  tobacco  merchants,  founded  in 
Montreal  in  1906  by  Benson  & Hedges,  London.  Since 
its  incorporation  the  Company  has  had  to  rely  for  a 
large  part  of  its  supply  of  manufactured  cigars  upon 
Messrs.  J.  Hirsch  & Sons,  Limited,  cigar  manufac- 
turers, Montreal,  and  in  order  to  ensure  the  continuity 
of  this  supply,  which  is  now  essential  to  its  business, 
the  company  has  acquired  the  business  of  Messrs.  J. 
Hirsch  & Sons,  Limited  (through  the  purchase  of  its 
entire  share  capital)  at  a cost  of  $421,415,  payable  as 


to  $105,300  in  fully-paid  Preference  Shares  of  the 
company  and  as  to  the  balance  in  cash.  The  proceeds 
of  the  present  issue  of  Debenture  Stock  are  required 
to  repay  money  borrowed  for  this  purpose  and  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  increasing  business  of  the 
company.  The  stock  is  secured  by  a Trust  Deed, 
constituting  it  a first,  fixed  and  specific  mortgage  on 
(a)  the  land  and  buildings  now  owned  by  the  company 
in  Montreal,  valued  at  $350,000,  subject  to  a mortgage 
for  $87,500,  (b)  $155,000  of  the  Preferred  Shares  and 
$140,100  of  the  Ordinary  Shares  of  Benson  & Hedges, 
New  York,  and  (c)  all  the  issued  share  capital 
($100,000)  of  J.  Hirsch  & Sons,  Limited,  Montreal, 
and  a floating  charge  on  the  remainder  of  the  com- 
pany’s assets,  present  and  future,  including  its  un- 
called capital.  The  land  and  buildings  on  which  this 
^220,000  stock  is  specifically  secured  by  first  mort- 
gage is  valued  at  $262,500  net — not  much  more  than 
a dollar  to  the  pound.  The  securities  pledged  are  a 
good  backing  only  as  long  as  the  businesses  are  pros- 
perous. The  guaranteeing  London  company  cove- 
nants not  to  charge  its  assets  without  the  consent 
of  tne  trustees  for  the  debenture  stock,  “ except  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business,”  an  exception  which 
might  mean  a good  deal.  The  security  is  thus  far 
from  strong,  apart  from  the  earning  power  of  the  com- 
pany and  its  allied  businesses.  As  to  this,  profits 
are'  only  shown  since  1917  and  so  are  largely  based  on 
a period  of  feverish  prosperity  and  extravagance.  The 
British  Empire  Trust  appears  to  be  taking  the  differ- 
ence, less  expenses  of  investigation,  underwriting,  ad- 
vertising, etc.,  between  82  and  the  issue  price,  plus 
1,000  fully  paid  ordinary  shares  of  the  company.  This 
remuneration  looks  somewhat  excessive.  The  issue 
has  few  attractive  features. 


Foreign  News 

United  States 

Addressing  the  Bankers’  Convention  at  Los  Angeles 
recently  Mr.  Alexander  D.  Noyes,  Financial  Editor  of 
the  New  York  Times,  drew  an  analogy  between  the 
present  economic  confusion  and  that  which  succeeded 
previous  wars.  He  reminded  his  hearers  that  during 
the  periods  which  immediately  succeeded  past  con- 
flicts the  economists  of  those  days  were  often  doleful 
and  prone  to  indulge  in  gloomy  prophecy.  To  quote 
Mr.  Noyes  : — 

These  older  prophecies  of  permanent  economic  ruin  rested 
on  two  fallacies — first,  that  trade  could  remain  permanently 
in  a state  of  paralysis  when  one  community  was  able  to 
produce  something  which  another  community  wished  to 
purchase  ; second,  that  neither  interest  nor  principal  could 
ever  be  paid  on  an  unprecedently  large  war  debt  because 
the  taxes  and  revenues  of  the  pre-war  period  had  been  in- 
sufficient to  pay  it.  England  was  declared  to  be  on  the 
road  to  economic  ruin  half  a dozen  times  and  by  her  own 
economic  writers,  during  the  century  of  costly  wars  which 
ended  with  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and  which  raised  the 
British  public  debt  from  ^50,000,000  to  ^800,000,000.  The 
total  Federal  revenue  of  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year 
before  the  war  was  not  one-third  of  what  was  required 
solely  for  interest  on  the  public  debt  when  the  war  was  over. 

Nobody  in  1861  would  have  admitted  the  possibility  of  the 
American  people,  without  impoverishing  themselves  in  the 
process,  paying  aggregate  annual  taxes  twelve  times  greater 
than  they  then  were.  But  the  American  people  did  it,  and 
the  lowest  sum  to  which  the  annual  tax  revenue  ever  got 
after  the  Civil  War  was  more  than  seven  times  that  of  1861. 
France  was  declared  to  be  economically  ruined  three  times 
within  the  compass  of  two  centuries.  She  had  not  only  been 
depleted  of  men  and  treasure,  by  the  eventually  disastrous 
campaigns  of  Louis  XIV,  of  Napoleon  and  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  on  all  three  occasions  she  lost,  like  Germany, 
great  portions  of  her  national  domain.  On  the  two  later 
occasions  she  had  to  pay  an  indemnity  to  the  enemy  which 
was  as  positively  declared  impossible  to  pay  by  the  Keyneses 
of  that  day  as  the  German  indemnity  is  asserted  to  be  to- 
day. But  the  economic  history  of  France  after  1720  and 
1815  and  1871  is  an  open  book  to  all  of  us. 

Turning  to  our  own  times,  Mr.  Noyes  discovered 
grounds  for  optimism  in  that  the  European  countries 
had  greatly  reduced  their  surplus  imports  during  1921 
and  that  the  note  issues  of  England  and  France 
showed  decreases. 
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Canada 

To  the  cities  of  Western  Canada  belongs  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  first  important  attempt  to  base  muni- 
cipal revenues  on  the  principle  of  a “ Single  Tax  ” 
upon  land  values.  According  to  a report  by  the 
Canadian  Financial  Commissioners,  raising  of  revenue 
by  this  means  has  proved  very  difficult,  and  enormous 
arrears  of  taxes  have  accumulated.  The  tax  induced 
owners  to  develop  their  property  beyond  the  normal 
demand,  “ with  the  result  that  increased  taxation  has 
been  incurred,  excessive  capital  expenditures  have 
been  made,  and  the  supposed  benefits  of  the  tax  have 
acted  like  a boomerang  against  the  owners.”  Through 
the  inducement  which  was  given  for  the  development 
of  property,  speculation  was  stimulated  and  fictitious 
prosperity  created.  As  a result  failure  to  pay  taxation 
resulted  in  the  confiscation  of  a large  amount  of  pro- 
perty. Whilst  condemning  the  single  tax  the  Finan- 
cial Commissioners  state  that  the  financial  difficulties 
of  the  cities  of  Western  Canada  are  also  partially  due 
to  (a,)  The  lack  of  town  planning  and  the  development 
of  the  community  in  a haphazard,  spasmodic  manner  to 
suit  the  wishes  of  real  estate  speculators.  ( b ) Lack 
of  continuity  and  experience  in  administration. 

Spain 

Bills  before  the  Cortes  include  one  for  the  renewal 
of  the  Charter  of  the  Bank  of  Spain  and  another  for 
the  Government  control  of  private  banks.  The  Bill 
for  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  includes  a provision 
empowering  the  State  to  participate  in  dividends  when 
they  exceed  10  per  cent.  If  the  purpose  is  to  confine 
the  Banks’  profits  to  moderate  figures  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  the  provision,  but  the  ability  to  derive 
revenue  from  such  a source  might  easily  prove  dan- 
gerous. Then,  too,  the  Bill  for  the  Government  con- 
trol of  private  banks  grants  privileges  to  those  banks 
which  submit  to  its  terms,  including  the  guarantee 
of  the  State  in  “ special  circumstances.”  Everything 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  special  circumstances, 
but  superficially  the  guarantee  seems  to  have  been 
dictated  by  diplomatic  rather  than  by  financial  con- 
siderations. 

Russia 

The  Soviet  Government  originally  hoped  that  by 
continued  deliberate  depreciation  of  its  currency  money 
would  be  abolished  as  a medium  of  exchange.  It 
therefore  proceeded  by  almost  unlimited  issues  of  notes 
to  accomplish  its  object,  and  succeeded  beyond  its 
wildest  dreams— so  much  so  that  a new  financial  and 
economic  policy  has  been  professedly  inaugurated. 
This  has  for  its  purpose  the  restoration  of  the  value 
of  the  rouble,  and  the  Soviet  Government  has  now  to 
retrace  its  steps  along  the  blind  alley  which  it  mistook 
for  the  main  road  to  Utopia.  This  it  does  with  very 
bad  grace,  for  whilst  private  capital  is  to  be  allowed, 
credit  facilities  are  only  to  be  obtained  through  a State 
Bank  now  in  process  of  formation ; no  private  banks 
are  to  be  permitted.  By  this  step  the  Soviet  antici- 
pates “ a gradual  but  steady  improvement  in  the  State 
budget,  and  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  rouble.” 
We  understand  how  it  is  that  an  improvement  in  the 
State  budget  is  expected,  for  the  o daily  estimated 
revenue  for  1922  includes  8,000,000,000,000  roubles 
from  State  enterprises  and  services  and  taxation, 
which  figure  no  doubt  includes  a generous  estimate 
of  the  Bank’s  contribution.  But  only  a grappling  with 
realities  will  produce  “ a steady  improvement  in  the 
exchange  value  of  the  rouble.” 


THE  PUBLIC  TRUSTEE  OFFICE. 

Mr.  Samuel  Garrett  was  a member  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  1919  to 
examine  the  position  of  the  Public1  Trustee  Office.  He 
then  dissented  from  the  report  of  the  majority  and  on 
Tuesday  last  the  Times  printed  a letter  from  him  set- 


ting forth  his  views  of  the  position  of  this  department. 
The  conclusions  which  he  draws  are  as  follows  : 

(1)  That  the  recommendations  of  ihc  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  1919  have  been  proved  to  be  wholly  inadequate  to 
meet  the  situation.  The  malady  needed  the  knife,  which  the 
majority  refused  to  use. 

(2)  That  the  large  increase  in  fees  recommended  by  the 
majority  and  since  adopted  by  the  Treasury  is  undermining  the 
financial  stability  of  the  Department. 

(3)  Thai  new  trusts  now  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Public 
Trustee  run  the  risk  of  further  increases  in  fees  to  enable  the 
Public  Trustee  to  make  ends  meet  according  to  statute;  and 

(4)  That  the  Department  is  in  a vicious  circle.  It  must 
augment  its  fees  in  order  to  pay  its  way,  while  such  augmen- 
tation will  by  its  deterrent  effect  reduce  the  business  of  the 
Department  and  thereby  increase  the  deficit,  necessitating  a 
furthehr  augmentation  of  fees  to  meet  such  deficit,  and  so  on 
ad  finitum. 

Like  other  Government  departments  which  sell  services 
to  the  public,  the  Trustee  Office  has  been  obliged  to 
raise  the  price  of  them  owing  to  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction, but  in  its  case  the  difficulty  of  doing  so  with- 
out losing  business  has  been  increased  by  competition 
on  the  part  of  banks  and  insurance  companies  which 
sell  a similar  service.  Mr.  Garrett  contends  that  the 
office  has  been  developed  on  a quite  unnecessarily 
lavish  scale. 


Reviews 

The  Economics  of  Communism,  with  Special  Reference 
to  Russia’s  Experiment.  By  Leo  Pasvolsky. 
Macmillan.  12s.  6d.  net. 

THERE  is  a bright  side  to  the  appalling  tragedy  that 
is  now  happening  in  Russia.  It  is  not  only  that  it 
has  a sobering  influence  on  the  hotheads  who  want  to 
improve  the  world  by  turning  it  upside  down,  and  on 
thousands  of  thoughtful  folk  who  might  otherwise 
have  been  persuaded,  chiefly  by  disgust  with  the  effects 
of  bad  war  finance,  to  give  their  experiments  a trial. 
It  is  not  only  that  it  enables  economists,  when  Prime 
Ministers  and  others  talk  glibly  of  rewriting  or 
abolishing  their  science,  to  point  to  Russia  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  results  of  so  doing.  A still  better  reason 
for  draining  a bumper  to  Lenin,  Trotsky  & Co.,  is  the 
most  reassuring  manner  in  which  they  have  proved  the 
power  of  human  nature  to  rise  up  and  kick,  quite  hard 
and  effectively,  against  the  pricks  of  economic  tyranny 
applied  under  conditions  that  seemed  to  be  the  most 
favourable  to  its  success.  Even  in  Russia  with  a 
people  accustomed  to  bureaucratic  extortion  and  inured 
to  giving  blind  obedience  to  oppressive  authority,  the 
attempt  by  a strongly  armed  and  ruthless  minority  to 
impose  an  economic  system  on  the  inert  mass  of  the 
majority  has  failed.  Human  nature  has  vindicated  itself 
by  showing  a quite  amazing  power  of  resistance,  and 
all  who  are  interested  by  this  really  significant  triumph 
of  economic  liberty  will  find  its  course  most  graphically 
described  in  this  book  by  M.  Pasvolsky,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Russkoye  Slovo  and  the  Russian  Review. 
As  no  translator  is  mentioned  he  has  apparently  written 
himself  in  English,  or  rather  American  (for  he  says 
“ back  of  ” when  he  means  “ behind  ”)  that  tells  his 
astonishing  story  quite  pleasantly.  And  astonishing 
is  a mild  word  for  it  : it  seems  incredible,  were  it  not 
for  the  man}'  references  to  authorities — chiefly  Bol- 
shevist utterances  and  documents — by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported. 

“ Universal  labour  conscription  means  that  every 
workman  is  obliged  to  do1  the  work  which  is  assigned 
to  him  by  the  State.”  So  said  the  People’s  Commis- 
sariat of  Labour  in  a proclamation.  The  Russian  work- 
ing-man met  this  doctrine  by  just  disappearing.  “ In 
his  report  on  the  militarization  of  labour,  presented  to 
the  ninth  Congress  of  the  Russian  Communist  Party, 
Trotsky  stated  that  at  the  beginning  of  1920  there 
were  in  all  the  important  branches  of  industry  in  Soviet 
Russia  not  much  over  one  million  workmen  on  the  list 
of  employees.  The  actual  number  at  work,  however, 
was  only  about  eight  hundred  thousand.  The  rest 
were  gone.  If  we  recall  that  only  two  years  before 
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this,  in  January,  1918,  when  the  First  All-Russian  Con- 
gress of  Trade  and  Professional  Uniobs  had  its  ses- 
sions, the  number  of  men  in  nineteen  principal  indus- 
tries represented  at  the  Congress  was  2,532,000,  we 
can  understand  more  clearly  the  significance  of  Trot- 
sky’s figures  from  the  point  of  view  of  labour  shortage. 
And  it  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  Trotsky’s  figures 
refer  to  all  the  men  employed,  while  the  figures  for  the 
representation  at  the  Congress  of  the  Unions  covers 
only  organized  labour,  the  total  number  being  obvi- 
ously much  greater.” 

This  disappearance  of  the  Russian  industrial  workers 
is  accounted  for  by  Trotsky,  in  the  report  quoted  by 
our  author,  by  the  statement  that  the  workmen  either 
have  gone  to  the  villages  or  into  ‘‘  spekulyatsia.”  That 
is  to  sav,  they  have  “ either  gone  back  to  agricultural 
pursuits  whence  most  of  them  came  originally  or  else 
have  gone  into  the  most  lucrative  of  all  present  day 
occupations,  clandestine  profiteering  trade.”  Con- 
cerning the  extent  of  this  trade  and  the  basis  on  which 
it  is  carried  on  some  truly  amazing  statements  are  made 
by  Mr.  Pasvolsky,  most  of  them  quoted  from,  an  article 
by  Mr.  Frumkin  which  appeared  in  the  Moscow  Pravda, 
Bribery  greases  the  whole  disgusting  machine.  The 
private  entrepeneur,  allowed  to  survive  under  a thin 
disguise,  has  to  pay  bribes  to  everybody  in  the  Soviet 
institutions.  Fie  pays  for  the  very  fact  of  receiving 
orders  from,  the  Government.  Fie  pays  bribes  “ for 
the  drawing  up  of  the  agreement;  for  the  estimates,  for 
the  right  to  receive  cash  payment;  for  the  right  to  ob- 
tain raw  materials  and  fuel,  and  to  countless  controlling 
and  receiving  commissions.”  And  the  net  result  is  that 
the  whole  energy  of  the  officials  of  these  State  institu- 
tions is  thus  directed  towards  helping  the  privately 
owned  enterprises  and  so  the  State  owned  enterprises 
naturally  have  to  go  short. 

A further  extraordinary  example  of  the  extent  to 
which  open  bribery  enables  the  community  to  evade 
the  Soviet  regulations  is  given  concerning  the  Govern- 
ment monopoly  of  the  sale  of  all  food  products.  It  is 
found  impossible  to  enforce  this  monopoly  in  the  vil- 
lages, where  large  amounts  of  foodstuffs  change  hands 
secretly.  These  foodstuffs  are  carried  to  the  cities  in 
bags  by  a special  class  of  middlemen  known  as  “ bag- 
men  ” who  have  t(  developed  what  appears  to  be  mar- 
vellous technique  ” in  avoiding  arrest  on  the  railroad 
trains  while  in  transit.  But  besides  the  regular  rail- 
road guards  the  Soviet  Government  places  at  radway 
stations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  cities,  guard  de- 
tachments whose  special  task  it  is  to  deal  with  the  bag- 
men.  Mr.  Pasvolsky  quotes  from  an  article  in  the 
Petrograd  Pvctvcla  the  follownng  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  detachments  do  their  work  : 

The  guard  detachments  intended  for  a struggle,  against  the 
profiteering  bagmen  have  become  in  the  majority  of  cases 
merely  an  organisation  for  assisting  spekulyatsia  ■ ■ • • 

For  a bribe  in  money,  alcohol  or  substitute  liquor,  they  not 
only  permit  the  speculators  to  bring  their  products  but  even 
help  them.  At  railroad  stations  one  can  often  see  these  guar- 
dians of  the  law  carrying  bags  with  flour  or  other  food  pro- 
ducts on  their  shoulders,  pushing  the  passengers  aside  and 
followed  by  the  speculators  in  whose  pay  they  are,  and  whose 
contraband  they  carry. 

It  is  a disgusting  and  terrifying  example  of  the  extent 
to  which  human  nature  can  be  demoralized  by  economic 
tyranny.  But  at  least  the  tyranny  is  defeated. 
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The  Outlook 

There  is  not  much  new  light  in  the  financial  sky, 
which  is  still  shrouded  by  a heavy  pall  of  political 
clouds.  Ireland  remains  a cause  of  constant  concern 
and  uncertainty,  the  state  of  affairs  in  Egypt,  though  it 
was  hardly  noticed  in  the  City’s  present  mood,  would 
have  affected  markets  considerably  in  times  of  less 
apathetic  indifference,  and  the  Washington  conference 
is  being  watched  with  more  anxiety  than  hope.  It  is 
only  too  evident  that  unless  the  world  in  general  can 
recover  its  temper  and  agree  to  behave  as  if  its  members, 
national  and  individual,  were  human  beings  and  not 
villains  off  the  melodrama  stage,  there  can  be  no  real 
recovery  in  business.  Until  that  time  comes,  the 
cautious  view  now  prevalent  is  probably  right,  which 
makes  investors  and  operators  confine  their  attention 
chiefly  to  securities  which  are  regarded  as  gilt-edged, 
with  a preference  for  those  which  are  protected  from 
depreciation  by  a reasonably  early  date  of  maturity. 
To  the  bargain  hunter  who  can  afford  to  see,  with  un- 
wrung withers,  his  purchases  fall  in  price,  such  a time 
may  be  a good  one  for  laying  in  a store  of  well-selected 
industrials ; for  though  the  trade  position  shows  little 
sign  of  real  improvement,  important  indications  prove 
that  there  are  pleasant  possibilities,  if  only  the  politicians 
would  give  it  a shadow  of  a chance.  It  is  admitted  on 
all  sides  that  the  manual  workers  are  doing  a much 
better  day’s  work,  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Cramp  has  actually 
had  the  courage  to  urge  them  to  give  twopennyworth 
for  twopence.  With  this  better  spirit  at  home  and  the 
cost  of  production  coming  down,  there  is  also  discernible 
a more  reasonable  view  concerning  the  German  indem- 
nity payment  and  a general  desire  to  put  this  problem 
on  to  a businesslike  basis.  If  this  could  really  be  done, 
with  the  economic  rehabilitation  of  Russia  as  a side- 
dish  in  the  bill  of  fare,  industry  might  really  begin  to 
be  fed  as  well  as  bled. 

The  Government  Accounts 

Last  week’s  figures  of  revenue  and  expenditure 
were  again  favourable,  showing  a balance  in  favour 
of  revenue  of  7J  millions.  Sales  of  Treasury  bonds 
also  brought  in  7 millions  in  spite  of  competition  in 
the  investment  market,  and  the  Treasury  was  thus 
able  to  pay  off  floating  debt  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
13  millions,  including  if  millions  of  Ways  and  Means 
advances  from  the  Bank  of  England. 


The  Unemployment  Figures 

It  is  not  easy  from  the  Government  figures  to  dis- 
cover the  real  situation  in  regard  to  unemployment, 
bor  example,  the  total  number  of  unemployed  on  the 
Live  Registers  of  the  Employment  Exchanges  on 
November  11  was  i,795>5°°>  an  increase  of  nearly 
77)°°°  over  the  previous  week.  This  increase,  we  are 
informed,  was  almost  entirely  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  unemployed  persons  who  had  exhausted 
benefit  under  the  first  special  period  had  restored  their 
names  to  the  Live  Registers  in  order  to  qualify  for  the 
second  special  period  of  unemployment  insurance  and  for 
special  benefits.  It  may  be  that  we  shall  no  longer  have 
this  complication  of  unemployed  persons  re-registering, 
but  if  it  still  continues  we  would  suggest  that  such 
re-registrations  be  set  out  separately,  otherwise  we 
have  no  means  of  certainly  ascertaining  whether  un- 
employment is  increasing  or  not.  When  the  figures 
for  October  14th  were  published  we  were  told  that 
1,384,800  persons  were  on  the  “ live  ” registers  and 
that  396,111  persons  who  were  wholly  unemployed 
had  exhausted  their  unemployment  insurance  and  had 
not  maintained  their  registrations  for  employment. 
We  thus,  on  that  date,  had  a known  total  of  unem- 
ployed, registered  and  unregistered,  of  1,780,911,  so 
that  taking  last  week’s  total  on  the  “ live  ” registers 
of  I>795>5°°>  ^ would  appear  that  the  unemployment 
situation  has  worsened. 

Money  and  Stock  Markets 

Everyone  had  counted  on  the  Government’s  having  to 
borrow  heavily  from  the  Bank  in  order  to  meet  the  War 
Loan  interest  due  on  Dec.  1,  but  it  appears  from  the 
Bank  return  that  this  process  has  begun  again  already, 
since  it  showed  an  increase  of  15  millions  in  the  Bank’s 
holding  of  Government  securities.  At  the  same  time 
the  public  deposits  had  declined  by  4^  millions,  and  the 
other  deposits  had  risen  by  18  millions,  after  allowing 
for  a reduction  of  ii  million  in  other  securities.  Until 
the  return  appeared  the  market  had  believed  itself  to  be 
rather  short  of  cash,  though  still  fed  by  advances  and 
purchases  of  bills  by  the  “ hidden  hand,”  which  is  now 
said  to  be  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Belgian  Government 
or  somebody  else  who  has  reparation  money  in  his 
pocket.  Advances  into  December  are  still  wanted  at 
rates  ranging  up  to  5%,  but  there  was  rather  more 
demand  for  bills.  The  Stock  Markets  have  been  wait- 
ing for  political  news,  and  to  know  whether  the  Royal 
Dutch  Company  is  really  going  to  pay  its  dividend  in 
scrip,  and  how  oil  and  rubber  companies  may  be 
affected  by  Dutch  taxation.  Tea  shares  were  again 
wanted  and  scarce,  but  the  disastrous  figures  published 
by  Burberrys  did  not  stimulate  optimism  in  industrials 
and  De  Beers  were  weak  on  apprehensions  that  the 
preferred  dividend  may  not  be  forthcoming.  A few 
small  purchases  of  Trunk  preferences  were  noted. 
American  buying  of  Mexican  securities  which  has  been 
a standing  feature  for  some  time,  is  said  to  have  been 
especially  active  lately,  so  much  so  that  it  was  taken  to 
portend  some  fresh  development  in  the  financial  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  its  storm-tossed 
neighbour.  New  issues  are  expected  to  come  with  a 
rush  before  the  Christmastime  pause,  but  the  Stock 
Exchange  was  inclined  to  be  critical  concerning  the 
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this,  in  January,  1918,  when  the  First  All-Russian  Con- 
gress of  Trade  and  Professional  Uniohs  had  its  ses- 
sions, the  number  of  men  in  nineteen  principal  indus- 
tries represented  at  the  Congress  was  2,532,000,  we 
can  understand  more  clearly  the  significance  of  Trot- 
sky’s figures  from  the  point  of  view  of  labour  shortage. 
And  it  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  Trotsky’s  figures 
refer  to  all  the  men  employed,  while  the  figures  for  the 
representation  at  the  Congress  of  the  Unions  covers 
only  organized  labour,  the  total  number  being  obvi- 
ously much  greater.” 

This  disappearance  of  the  Russian  industrial  workers 
is  accounted  for  by  Trotsky,  in  the  report  quoted  by 
our  author,  by  the  statement  that  the  workmen  either 
have  gone  to  the  villages  or  into  ‘‘  spekulyatsia.”  That 
is  to  say,  they  have  “ either  gone  back  to  agricultural 
pursuits  whence  most  of  them  came  originally  or  else 
have  gone  into  the  most  lucrative  of  all  present  day 
occupations,  clandestine  profiteering  trade.”  Con- 
cerning the  extent  of  this  trade  and  the  basis  on  which 
it  is  carried  on  some  truly  amazing  statements  are  made 
by  Mr.  Pasvolsky,  most  of  them  quoted  from;  an  article 
by  Mr.  Frumkin  which  appeared  in  the  Moscow  Pravda. 
Bribery  greases  the  whole  disgusting  machine.  The 
private  entrepeneur,  allowed  to  survive  under  a thin 
disguise,  has  to  pay  bribes  to  everybody  in  the  Soviet 
institutions.  He  pays  for  the  very  fact  of  receiving 
orders  from,  the  Government.  He  pays  bribes  ‘‘  for 
the  drawing  up  of  the  agreement;  for  the  estimates,  for 
the  right  to  receive  cash  payment;  for  the  right  to  ob- 
tain raw  materials  and  fuel,  and  to  countless  controlling 
and  receiving  commissions.”  And  the  net  result  is  that 
the  whole  energy  of  the  officials  of  these  State  institu- 
tions is  thus  directed  towards  helping  the  privately 
owned  enterprises  and  so  the  State  owned  enterprises 
naturally  have  to  go  short. 

A further  extraordinary  example  of  the  extent  to 
which  open  bribery  enables  the  community  to  evade 
the  Soviet  regulations  is  given  concerning  the  Govern- 
ment monopoly  of  the  sale  of  all  food  products.  It  is 
found  impossible  to  enforce  this  monopoly  in  the  vil- 
lages, where  large  amounts  of  foodstuffs  change  hands 
secretly.  These  foodstuffs  are  carried  to1  the  cities  in 
bags  by  a special  class  of  middlemen  known  as  “ bag- 
men  ” who  have  “ developed  what  appears  to  be  mar- 
vellous technique  ” in  avoiding  arrest  on  the  railroad 
trains  while  in  transit.  But  besides  the  regular,  rail- 
road guards  the  Soviet  Government  places  at  railway 
stations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  cities,  guard  de- 
tachments whose  special  task  it  is  to  deal  with  the  bag- 
men.  Mr.  Pasvolsky  quotes  from  an  article  in  the 
Petrograd  Pravda  the  following  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  detachments  do  their  work  : 

The  guard  detachments  intended  for  a struggle,  against  the 
profiteering  bagmen  have  become  in  the  majority  of  cases 
merely  an  organisation  for  assisting  spekulyatsia  . . . . 

For  a bribe  in  money,  alcohol  or  substitute  liquor,  they  not 
only  permit  the  speculators  to  bring  their  products  but  even 
help  them.  At  railroad  stations  one  can  often  see  these  guar- 
dians of  the  law  carrying  bags  with  flour  or  other  food  pro- 
ducts on  their  shoulders,  pushing  the  passengers  aside  and 
followed  by  the  speculators  in  whose  pay  they  are,  and  whose 
contraband  they  carry. 

It  is  a disgusting  and  terrifying  example  of  the  extent 
to  which  human  nature  can  be  demoralized  by  economic 
tyranny.  But  at  least  the  tyranny  is  defeated. 
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divds.  of  lj  p.c.  on  Preferred  and  2J  p.c.  on  Common,  an 
extra  divd.  of  7J  p.c.  upon  Common. 

Electric  Construction. — Interim  at  rate  of  7 p.c.  on  Prefer- 
ence and  at  irate  of  6 p.c.  on  Ord. 

Fed'erated  Rubber  Growers. — Divd.  on  Cumulative  Preference 
shares  for  hf  yr.  to  30th  Sept.,  1921,  postponed,  although 
profits  have  been  earned  for  payment  of  divd. 

Fine  Cotton  Spinners  and  Doublers. — Usual  interim  on  Pre- 
ference and  Preferred  Ord.  and  also  interim  of  2J  p.c.  on 
Ord.,  being  at  rate  of  5 p.c.  per  annum.  _ 

George  M.  Callender  & Co. — In  addition  to  usual  divds.  at  ^,6 
p.c.  on  Preference  shares  and  ^10  p.c.  on  Ord.  shares  direc- 
tors recommend  further  divd.  on  Preference  shrs.,  making 
;£8  p.c.,  q.nd  further  divd.  on  Ord.  making  15  p.c. 

Golden  Horse  Shoe  Estates. — Interim  2s.  6d.  per  shr.,  tax  free. 
Hall's  Oxford  Brewery. — At  rate  of  10  p.c.  on  Ord.,  tax  free. 
Head,  Wrightson  and  Co. — Final  at  rate  of  2J  p.c.  on  Ord., 
making  7J  p.c. 

India  General  Navagation  and  Rly.— Interim  2 p.c.  on  Ord. 

and  2J  p.c.  on  Preference,  both  free  of  tax. 

Indian  Electric  Supply.. — Interim  3 p.c.  on  Ord. 

Indian  and  General  Investment. — Interim  for  six  months 
ending  31  Oct.  at  the  rate  of  5 p.c.  on  Preferred  and  at 
the. rate  of  8 p.c.  on  Deferred. 

Ind  Coope  & Co.— Final  on  Ordinary  of  7\  p.c.,  making  15  p.c. 
for  yr.  and  a bonus  of  25  p.c.  The  total  distribution  for 
the  previous  yr.,  including  a bonus  of  10  p.c.,  was  25  p.c. 

Iris  Spinning. — Three  months’  divd.  of  3/0  per  share. 

Irish  Times. — Final  on  Preference  at  rate  of  5^  p.c.  and  on 
Second  Preference  at  rate  of  6J  p.c.  Owing  to  prevailing 
economic  conditions  directors  do  not  consider  it  prudent  to 
recommend  divd.  on  Ord. 

Joseph  Lucas.— At  rate  of  15  p.c.  for  six  months  ended  31st 
Aug.,  making  10  p.c.  for  yr.,  on  both  classes  Ord.  shrs. 
together  with  bonus  of  5 p.c. 

Joseph  Stocks  and  Co.— 20  p.c.  on  Preference  for  four  years 
ended  30th  Sept.,  1914. 

Kempton  Park  Racecourse. — Final  of  15  p.c.  together  with  a 
bonus  of  10  p.c.,  making  with  the  interim  of  10  p.c.  a total 
of  35  p.c.  for  the  yr.  free  of  tax. 

Lloyds  Packing  Warehouses. — 5 p.c.  on  Ord.,  making  10  p.c. 
for  yr. 

London  Nitrate. — 1/6  per  shr.,  tax  free.  . 

London  and  Colonial  Investment.— 5 p.c.  on  Deferred,  making 
d c.  for  yr. 

J Lyons  & Co.— Interim  for  hf  yr.  ended  30th  Sept.,  of  2/0  per 
shr.  on  issued  Ord.  and  one-fifth  of  this  amount  4.8d.)  per 
share  on  the  issued  proportional  profit  shr.  capital. 

Manning,  Wardle  and  Co.-12  p.c.  on  Preference  for  two  yrs. 
Montevidio  Gas  and  Dry  Dock.— Interim  on  Ord.  ot  2 p.c., 
tax  free.  Reduced  divd.  mainly  due  to  fall  in  exchange  o 
remittances  to  London  and  losses  resulting  from  coal  strike. 
Mount  Lyf.ll.— Under  present  circumstances  payment  ot  divd. 

Newton!' Chambers  & Co.-Interim  2*  p.c.,  tax  free,  on  both 
Preferred  and  Ord. 

Santa  Catalina  Nitrate.— Final  10  p.c.,  making  20  p.c. 

“ Sanitas  " Co. — Interim  on  Preference  at  rate  of  9 p.c. 

Star  Paper  Mill.— Final  of  9d.  per  shr.,  making  1/6  per  shr. 
Sun  Insurance.— Interim  9/0  per  shr. 

Triumph  Cycle.— Final  10  p.c.  on  Ord.,  tax  free,  making  12s 

Trust^and  Loan  of  Canada.— Interim  at  rate  of  6 p.c.  per 
annum,  together  with  bonus  at  rate  of  L p.c  both  tax  free. 
Union  Bank  of  Canada.— Final  2|  p.c.  making  10  p.c. 

Wardle  and  Davenport.— 6J  p.c.  on  Ord.,  making  10  p.c.  f y ■ 
Weardale  Lead.— Directors  regret  results  do  not  warrant  de- 
claration divd.  _ , 

Whiteaway  Laidlaw. — Interim  5 p.c.,  free  of  tax,  on  °rd- 
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The  Outlook 

There  is  not  much  new  light  in  the  financial  sky, 
which  is  still  shrouded  by  a heavy  pall  of  political 
clouds.  Ireland  remains  a cause  of  constant  concern 
and  uncertainty,  the  state  of  affairs  in  Egypt,  though  it 
was  hardly  noticed  in  the  City’s  present  mood,  would 
have  affected  markets  considerably  in  times  of  less 
apathetic  indifference,  and  the  Washington  conference 
is  being  watched  with  more  anxiety  than  hope.  It  is 
only  too  evident  that  unless  the  world  in  general  can 
recover  its  temper  and  agree  to  behave  as  if  its  members, 
national  and  individual,  were  human  beings  and  not 
villains  off  the  melodrama  stage,  there  can  be  no  real 
recovery  in  business.  Until  that  time  comes,  the 
cautious  view  now  prevalent  is  probably  right,  which 
makes  investors  and  operators  confine  their  attention 
chiefly  to  securities  which  are  regarded  as  gilt-edged, 
with  a preference  for  those  which  are  protected  from 
depreciation  by  a reasonably  early  date  of  maturity. 
To  the  bargain  hunter  who  can  afford  to  see,  with  un- 
wrung withers,  his  purchases  fall  in  price,  such  a time 
may  be  a good  one  for  laying  in  a store  of  well-selected 
industrials ; for  though  the  trade  position  shows  little 
sign  of  real  improvement,  important  indications  prove 
that  there  are  pleasant  possibilities,  if  only  the  politicians 
would  give  it  a shadow  of  a chance.  It  is  admitted  on 
all  sides  that  the  manual  workers  are  doing  a much 
better  day’s  work,  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Cramp  has  actually 
had  the  courage  to  urge  them  to  give  twopennyworth 
for  twopence.  With  this  better  spirit  at  home  and  the 
cost  of  production  coming  down,  there  is  also  discernible 
a more  reasonable  view  concerning  the  German  indem- 
nity payment  and  a general  desire  to  put  this  problem 
on  to  a businesslike  basis.  If  this  could  really  be  done, 
with  the  economic  rehabilitation  of  Russia  as  a side- 
dish  in  the  bill  of  fare,  industry  might  really  begin  to 
be  fed  as  well  as  bled. 

The  Government  Accounts 

Last  week’s  figures  of  revenue  and  expenditure 
were  again  favourable,  showing  a balance  in  favour 
of  revenue  of  7f  millions.  Sales  of  Treasury  bonds 
also  brought  in  7 millions  in  spite  of  competition  in 
the  investment  market,  and  the  Treasury  was  thus 
able  to  pay  off  floating  debt  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
13  millions,  including  if  millions  of  Ways  and  Means 
advances  from  the  Bank  of  England. 


The  Unemployment  Figures 

It  is  not  easy  from  the  Government  figures  to  dis- 
cover the  real  situation  in  regard  to  unemployment. 
F or  example,  the  total  number  of  unemployed  on  the 
Live  Registers  of  the  Employment  Exchanges  on 
November  11  was  1,795,500,  an  increase  of  nearly 
77,000  over  the  previous  week.  This  increase,  we  are 
informed,  was  almost  entirely  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  unemployed  persons  who  had  exhausted 
benefit  under  the  first  special  period  had  restored  their 
names  to  the  Live  Registers  in  order  to  qualify  for  the 
second  special  period  of  unemployment  insurance  and  for 
special  benefits.  It  may  be  that  we  shall  no  longer  have 
this  complication  of  unemployed  persons  re-registering, 
but  if  it  still  continues  we  would  suggest  that  such 
re-registrations  be  set  out  separately,  otherwise  we 
have  no  means  of  certainly  ascertaining  whether  un- 
employment is  increasing  or  not.  When  the  figures 
for  October  14th  were  published  we  were  told  that 
1,384,800  persons  were  on  the  “ live  ” registers  and 
that  396,111  persons  who  were  wholly  unemployed 
had  exhausted  their  unemployment  insurance  and  had 
not  maintained  their  registrations  for  employment. 
We  thus,  on  that  date,  had  a known  total  of  unem- 
ployed, registered  and  unregistered,  of  1,780,911,  so 
that  taking  last  week’s  total  on  the  “ live  ” registers 
of  1,795,500,  it  would  appear  that  the  unemployment 
situation  has  worsened. 

Money  and  Stock  Markets 

Everyone  had  counted  on  the  Government’s  having  to 
borrow  heavily  from  the  Bank  in  order  to  meet  the  War 
Loan  interest  due  on  Dec.  1,  but  it  appears  from  the 
Bank  return  that  this  process  has  begun  again  already, 
since  it  showed  an  increase  of  15  millions  in  the  Bank’s 
holding  of  Government  securities.  At  the  same  time 
the  public  deposits  had  declined  by  4%  millions,  and  the 
other  deposits  had  risen  by  18  millions,  after  allowing 
for  a reduction  of  1^  million  in  other  securities.  Until 
the  return  appeared  the  market  had  believed  itself  to  be 
rather  short  of  cash,  though  still  fed  by  advances  and 
purchases  of  bills  by  the  “ hidden  hand,”  which  is  now 
said  to  be  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Belgian  Government 
or  somebody  else  who  has  reparation  money  in  his 
pocket.  Advances  into  December  are  still  wanted  at 
rates  ranging  up  to  5%,  but  there  was  rather  more 
demand  for  bills.  The  Stock  Markets  have  been  wait- 
ing for  political  news,  and  to  know  whether  the  Royal 
Dutch  Company  is  really  going  to  pay  its  dividend  in 
scrip,  and  how  oil  and  rubber  companies  may  be 
affected  by  Dutch  taxation.  Tea  shares  were  again 
wanted  and  scarce,  but  the  disastrous  figures  published 
by  Burberrys  did  not  stimulate  optimism  in  industrials 
and  De  Beers  were  weak  on  apprehensions  that  the 
preferred  dividend  may  not  be  forthcoming.  A few 
small  purchases  of  Trunk  preferences  were  noted. 
American  buying  of  Mexican  securities  which  has  been 
a standing  feature  for  some  time,  is  said  to  have  been 
especially  active  lately,  so  much  so  that  it  was  taken  to 
portend  some  fresh  development  in  the  financial  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  its  storm-tossed 
neighbour.  New  issues  are  expected  to  come  with  a 
rush  before  the  Christmastime  pause,  but  the  Stock 
Exchange  was  inclined  to  be  critical  concerning  the 
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very  deliberate  methods  of  the  Committee  appointed  to 
consider  applications  for  guarantees  under  the  25 
million  scheme.  With  a natural  impatience  to  see  how 
the  scheme  will  work,  it  urges  that  if  the  Committee 
waits,  before  beginning,  until  all  possible  applications 
are  received,  the  cure  of  unemployment  will  be  long  de- 
layed. 

The  Need  for  Cheaper  Transport 

Railway  rates  are  a problem  that  is  seriously  exciting 
the  minds  of  all  who  are  working  for  the  revival  of 
industry  that  must  be  secured  if  this  country  is  to  sup- 
port its  present  population.  Mr.  Walter  Layton, 
Director  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Federation,  which  lately 
made  a strong  protest  against  the  basis  of  the  settle- 
ment between  the  Government  and  the  railways,  has 
been  calling  attention  to  the  great  importance  of  trans- 
port in  the  cost  of  producing  steel.  Costs,  as  he  told 
a Morning  Post  interviewer,  cannot  be  brought  down 
even  to  fit  the  prices  that  the  industry  is  now  charging, 
until  it  secures  a reduction  of  railway  rates  in  all 
materials,  including  fuel,  and  of  sending  its  products  to 
market  or  to  the  port  of  shipment.  “ The  traffic  of 
the  railways  has  been  immensely  reduced,  but  since 
they  have  an  agreement  with  labour  to  pay  wages  only 
in  accordance  with  the  cost  of  living,  working  costs  are 
not  falling,”  and  so  the  railways,  with  an  eye  to  divi- 
dends, hesitate  about  lowering  rates.  ‘ ‘ The  view  of  the 
iion  and  steel  industry,  however,  is  that  in  times  like 
these,  every  private  enterprise,  including  railway  com- 
panies, must  set  aside  any  false  ideas  that  the  Railway 
Act  may  have  encouraged,  that  they  can  get  a standard 
revenue  even  when  trade  is  bad.  Certainly  every- 
body who  thinks  nowadays  that  he  can  earn  what  he 
would  like  to  get,  instead  of  what  his  customers,  can 
afford  to  pay  him,  is  likely  to  be  roughly  disillusionized. 
The  coal  industry  is  making  a similar  plea  for  cheaper 
freight  rates,  arguing  that  if  the  railways  by  reducing 
them,  would  allow  coal  to  be  cheaper,  the  consequent 
benefit  to  trade  would  ultimately  benefit  the  railways. 

And  for  Cheaper  Gold 

Another  industry  that  must  cheapen  itself  or  wither 
is  the  South  African  gold  mining.  The  Consolidated 
Gold  Fields  of  South  Africa,  in  its  report  chronicling  a 
depreciation  charge  of  £492,287,  more  than  wiping  out 
a profit  of  £360,545,  publishes  some  interesting  ob- 
servations by  Mr.  Christopherson,  its  manager,  on  the 
probability  and  results  of  the  disappearance  of 
the  gold  premium,  as  world  trade  returns 
to  normal,  and  the  international  exchanges 

“ even  up.”  If  the  gold  won  during  last  July 

had  been  calculated  at  mint  par  value,  of  39  producing 
companies  onlv  15  would  have  earned  a profit  if  no 
reduction  had  been  effected  in  working  costs.  Of  the 
working  costs,  35%  go  to  white  wages,  18%  to  native 
wages,  40% 'to  stores  and  7%  to  sundries.  The  price 
of  stores  has  already  fallen  considerably,  and  there  is, 
as  shown  by  Mr.  Christopherson,  room  for  great 
economy  in  the  use  of  the  present  labour  supply,  if  the 
present  ratio  of  natives  to  Europeans  employed  could 
be  extended  by  allowing  the  native  to  do  more  than  he 
is  now  allowed  to  do  of  what  is  practically  unskilled 
work.  If  this  could  be  done,  a very  large  tonnage  of 
low  grade  ore  would  become  payable.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  this  question  has  a bearing  on  much  bigger 
problems  than  those  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Rand  in- 
dustry. A possible  scarcity  of  gold  was  one  of  the 
obstacles  referred  to  by  Professor  Cassel,  in  his  recent 
Memorandum,  to  a general  return  to  the  gold  standard. 


REPARATIONS  AND  INDUSTRY. 

TALK  and  thought  on  the  question  whether  Ger- 
many can  pay  her  Reparation  bill  have  been 
quickened  by  the  visit  of  Herr  Stinnes  to  this 
country,  by  the  decision,  announced  early  in  the  week 


by  the  Reparations  Commission,  that  she  can  pay  the 
instalments  due  in  January  and  February  next,  and 
by  public  discussion  of  it  by  Mr.  Walter  Layton  at 
the  National  Liberal  Club,  by  Sir  Peter  Rylands  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Federation  of  British  Industries,  and 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  a meeting  in 
Glasgow.  Opinion  in  the  City  is  distinctly  guarded 
on  this  subject.  It  takes  the  view  that  Germany 
certainly  ought  to  pay,  up  to  her  capacity,  for  the 
damage  that  she  has  wrought  in  the  war  that  she  pre- 
cipitated, that  it  will  be  stupid  to  make  her  pay  if 
thereby  she  does  more  harm  than  good  to  those  who 
receive  the  payment,  and  that  it  will  also  be  stupid 
to  make  her  now  pay  more  than  she  can  stand  and  so 
render  her  power  to  pay  in  future  less  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been.  But  it  is  by  no  means  con- 
vinced that  Reparation  will  do  those  who  receive  the 
payment  more  harm  than  good,  and  it  is  inclined  to  be 
sceptical  concerning  Germany’s  inability  even  to  pay 
at  the  rate  now  demanded. 

We  certainly  want  more  light  on  this  question  of 
the  inevitable  harm  that  will  be  done  to  our  industries 
by  Germany’s  payments  before  we  accept  this  reason 
for  advocating  the  wiping  out  of  the  Indemnity-  It 
was  dealt  with  last  Tuesday  by  Mr.  Walter  Layton, 
who  put  the  case  with  all  the  authority  of  ‘‘  an  econo- 
mist who  was  sucked  into  the  public  service  during 
the  war,  was  present  at  the  Brussels  Conference,  and 
was  recently  called  to  Gairloch  as  representing  a great 
industrial  corporation  to  advise  the  Prime  Minister 
on  the  subject  of  unemployment.”  These  qualifica- 
tions, set  forth  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson,  who  took  the 
chair  at  the  N.L.C.  meeting,  are  certainly  formidable. 
At  once  an  economist,  statistician,  and  Director  of 
the  Federation  of  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturers,  Mr. 
Layton  speaks  against  the  Indemnity  payment  with 
exceptional  authority.  Nevertheless  his  argument,  as 
reported  with  unavoidable  compression  by  the  Morn- 
ing Post , was  not  convincing.  He  asked  whether 
Germany  could  pay,  as  reparation,  10  per  cent,  of  her 
total  income,  in  addition  to  her  post-war  taxation. 
But  we  in  this  country  must  be  paying  nearly  that 
proportion  of  our  income  in  the  form  of  debt  charge. 
Iti  s true  that  we  pay  most  of  that  debt  charge  to  our- 
selves; but  it  is  surely  possible  that  Germany  might, 
if  given  a fair  chance  of  economic  recovery,  make  such 
a payment  to  her  late  enemies,  seeing  that  her  own 
internal  debt  has  been  scaled  down  to  an  almost  negli- 
gible total  by  the  depreciation  of  the  mark.  By  this 
depreciation  all  State  and  municipal  debts  in  Germany 
have  been  divided  by  fifty,  if  we  take  the  foreign  value 
of  the  mark;  or  by  about  twenty-five  if  we  take  its 
internal  buying  power  as  measured  by  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung’s  wholesale  price  index  number.  ; so  that  not 
only  has  Germany  practically  had  the  war  for  nothing 
on  the  score  of  national  debt,  but  she  has  incidentally 
passed  a convenient  sponge  over  the  greater  part  of 
all  kinds  of  other  obligations.  But,  continued  Mr. 
Layton,  the  reparation  sum  must  be  paid  by  means  of 
exports,  and  what  would  happen  to  British  industry? 
“ Before  the  war  Great  Britain  drew  indemnity  from  the 
distant  countries  of  the  world  in  agricultural  produce. 
Our  agriculture  was  consequently  stagnated  and  we 
thought  that  worth  while;  but  was  it  worth  while  to 
make  Germany  the  chief  supplier  of  manufactured 
goods  for  the  world?  M The  notion  that,  by  making 
Germany  pay,  we  make  her  export  goods  which  she 
would  not  otherwise,  seems  an  astonishing  doctrine. 
As  long  as  we  thus  cause  her  currency  to  de- 
preciate abroad  faster  than  at  home,  her  ex- 
porters get  an  advantage,  but  that  process  cannot  last. 
Does  the  fact  of  an  indemnity  make  anybody  in  Ger- 
many work  harder?  Germany  will  export  as  much  as 
she  can  in  the  years  to  come,  whether  she  has  to  pay 
reparations  or  not.  In  any  case,  our  industry  as  to 
organise  itself  to  meet  that  competition;  and  if  one 
result  of  it  is  that  it  relieves  the  burden  of  taxation 
here,  by  enabling  us  to  pay  off  our  debt  to  America, 
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surely  its  effect  will  be  not  only  to  help  all  taxpayers 
and  consumers  in  this  country,  but  also  to  lighten  the 
load  on  our  industry.  On  the  trade  side  of  the  matter 
Sir  Robert  Horne  seems  to  have  spoken  reassuringly 
to  his  Glasgow  audience,  maintaining  that  “ it  could 
not  be  truthfully  asserted  that  Germany  had  done  any 
real  injury  to  our  trade.”  The  indemnity  does  not 
make  German  competition  more  formidable  than  it 
would  be  without  it;  but  it  does  put  into  our  pockets 
money,  the  proceeds  of  the  goods  which  she  will  in  any 
case  sell,  here  and  abroad,  in  competition  with  us. 
Mr.  Layton  went  on  to  speak  of  a scheme  by  which 
German  industrialists  should  give  a mortgage  on  their 
enterprises  to  industrial  groups  in  Allied  countries. 
By  all  means,  if  friction  can  thus  be  avoided  and  pay- 
ment more  easily  secured;  but  the  interest  on  the  mort- 
gage can  only  be  paid  by  exports,  and  the  real  diffi- 
culty, in  so  far  as  it  exists,  does  not  seem  to  be  met. 
Moreover,  we  have  partners  in  this  reparation  busi- 
ness whose  interests  have  to  be  considered  all  the  more 
carefully  because  they  have  suffered  so  much  more 
severely  than  we  have.  This  week’s  Economic  Review 
summarizes  the  Report  on  the  French  Budget  for  1922 
just  published  by  M.  Maurice  Bokanowski,  the  General 
Reporter.  This  document  shows  that  even  if  Germany 
strictly  discharges  her  liabilities,  “ France  will  receive 
but  a fraction  of  the  amount,  which  she  must  pay  to 
the  pensioners  and  victims  of  the  invasion.” 

Nevertheless,  though  the  contention  that  to  receive 
reparation  must  do  us  more  harm  than  good  does  not 
yet  seem  to  be  established,  and  though  this  is  a question 
in  which  other  interests  have  to  be  considered ; there 
is  certainly  good  reason  for  the  view  that  the  whole 
affair  might  well  be  put  on  to  a more  reasonable  and 
business-like  basis.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exhequer 
stated  at  Glasgow  that  it  was  very  probable  that  he 
would  shortly  be  discussing  the  question  with  Herr 
Rathenau,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  concluded  the 
Wiesbaden  agreement  under  which  France  takes  pay- 
ment of  a portion  of  her  claim  in  the  form  of  reconstruc- 
tion work  in  the  devastated  areas.  In  connection  with 
Herr  Stinnes’s  visit  to  London,  the  Morning  Post  pub- 
lished last  Monday  an  interesting  account,  from  “a 
responsible  German  source,”  of  a scheme  which  he  is 
said  to  be  furthering,  under  which,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  America  and  England,  Germany  should  develop 
trade  with  Russia,  incidentally  rebuilding  the  whole 
transport  and  communication  systems  of  Central 
Europe,  and  so  be  enabled  to  make  reparation  and  put 
Russia  back  into  something  like  its  old  place  as  pro- 
ducer and  consumer.  A condition  of  the  scheme  is  a 
moratorium  for  reparations,  against  which  Germany 
would  give  security  in  the  form  of  a lien  in  all  kinds  of 
property  throughout  her  frontiers.  From  the  merely 
business  point  of  view  the  scheme  looks  sound  though 
we  should  suggest  the  insertion  of  the  word  “ partial  ” 
before  moratorium.  It  is  clear  that  trade  cannot  be 
fully  restored  until  Central  Europe  and  Russia  reopen 
for  international  business  on  the  old  scale.  If  this  can 
be  secured,  and  reparations  thereby  facilitated,  an  im- 
measurable economic  benefit  will  be  gained. 


THE  BUSINESS  SIDE  OF  DISARMAMENT 

A LARGE  retrenchment  in  public  expenditure  is 
always  painful  to  someone ; none  of  us  like 
economies  which  strike  at  our  business  or  at  our 
profits.  Every  one  wants  to  cut  down  the  other  man’s 
pay,  never  his  own.  We  do  not  suppose  that  the  direc- 
tors of  shipbuilding  and  armament  firms  have,  as  citizens 
and  taxpayers,  failed  to  realise  the  immense  relief  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  world  of  a full  stop  to  naval 
competition.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  these  directors  of 
great  businesses  in  which  other  people’s  money  is 
invested  can  scarcely  be  blamed  if  they  also  realise  that 
the  absence  of  warship  orders  for  ten  years  is  going  to 


make  dividend  earning  very  difficult.  Even  the  manu- 
facturers of  death  dealing  machinery  and  weapons  are 
human  beings  and,  like  the  rest  of  us,  hate  to  see  costly 
plant  lying  idle  and  eating  its  head  off.  The  bugbears 
of  an  imperfectly  employed  works  are  those  expenses 
which  the  English  call  standing  charges  and  the  Scots 
call  “ on  cost.” 

The  building  of  warships  and  the  making  of  armour 
and  guns — with  which  for  years  the  world  has  been 
accursed — have  been  highly  profitable  occupations. 
They  have  now  fallen  on  days  evil  for  them,  though 
bright  with  hope  of  peace  for  us.  On  the  Clyde  the 
cancellation  of  the  great  11  Hood  ” battle  cruisers  means 
fifteen  millions  gone;  on  the  Tyne  and  in  Sheffield  the 
builders  and  workmen  will  be  short  of  the  other  fifteen 
millions  on  the  total  cost  of  these  four  monsters.  The 
rest  of  us  will  save  thirty  millions  in  unproductive 
expenditure,  and  numberless  other  millions  unspent  in 
the  upkeep  of  these  vessels.  A total  cessation  of  war- 
ship or  armour  or  big  gun  building  for  ten  years  means 
further  that  the  existing  plant,  with  which  this  country 
is  at  present  pre-eminently  equipped  for  rapid  produc- 
tion, will  go  out  of  business.  It  cannot  be  maintained 
for  use  ten  years  hence.  The  cost  would  be  too-  great 
for  any  private  owners,  and  a Government  subsidy 
would  be  absurd — if  only  because  in  ten  years’  time  most 
of  the  plant  will  be  obsolete. 

These  considerations — the  immediate  blow  to  an 
industry  upon  which  thousands  of  workers  depend,  the 
scrapping  of  armour  making  and  gun  building  plant, 
and  the  need  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years’  holiday 
of  replacing  some  warships  at  least — have  led 
us  to>  enquire  whether  a gradual  fall  step  by  step  would 
not  be  more  agreeable  and  more  naturally  useful  than 
one  bump  all  the  way  down  the  staircase.  It  was  in  our 
minds  that  the  situation  would  be  eased  for  workmen, 
and  some  plant  kept  in  use,  if  warships  were  replaced 
year  by  year  upon  an  agreed  scale  which  would  not 
depart  in  principle  from  the  drastic  American  scale  of 
reduction.  But  when  we  began  to  formulate  our  ideas 
in  practice  and  to'  consult  with  those  of  experience  in 
armament  making,  we  discovered  that  the  ten  years’ 
total  holiday  was  regarded  by  them  as  preferable  in 
every  way  to  a partial  holiday.  W here  heavy  plants  are 
concerned  half  a loaf  is  not  better  than  no  bread. 
Totally  idle  plants  can  be  scrapped  or  adapted  to  other 
employment ; a partially  occupied  plant,  constructed  for 
a very  special  purpose,  is  a nuisance  and  a burden  if 
not  employed  up  to  profitable  capacity. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  the  American  proposals 
result  in  a firm  agreement  between  the  three  principal 
naval  powers,  private  plant  for  making  armour  and  big 
guns  will  have  tO'  go'  to  the  scrapheap  and  will  not  be 
replaced  until  a full  use  is  assured  for  it  after  the  long 
naval  holiday.  What  the  Government  will  do  with  its 
ovVn  plant  we  do1  not  know.  What  we  all  hope  is  that 
after  ten  years,  there  will  be  no  further  construction  of 
giant  battleships  by  anyone. 

The  considerations  which  apply  to  armour  and  big 
guns  do  not  apply,  with  anything  like  the  same  force, 
to  the  hulls  and  engines  of  large  warships.  The  ways, 
and  cranes  and  gantrys  suitable  for  the  construction  of 
a warship’s  hull  can  be  adapted  to  the  building  of  large 
liners  or  cargo-  carriers ; and  the  making  of  a Hood  s 
turbines  and  boilers  differs  only  in  scale  from  the  making 
of  the  turbines  and  boilers  of  an  Aquitania.  It  may 
well  happen,  if  the  construction  of  capital  ships  be 
resumed  in  1932,  that  the  hulls  and  propelling  machinery 
will  be  entrusted  to  the  great  shipbuilders  of  the 
country  while}  the  armour  and  guns  will  be  the  monopoly 
of  the  Government  itself.  That  solution  will  have  this 
one  great  advantage — it  will  end,  once  for  all,  the  build 
ing  of  warships  in  private  yards  on  foreign  account 
which  has  been  responsible  for  no  small  amount  of 
naval  competition.  There  would  probably  have  been  no 
Japanese  fleet  if  Great  Britain  had  not  built  ships  for 
Japan  and  taught  Japan  the  seductive  art  of  building 
for  herself. 
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PAPER  MONEY  (in  millions) 

European  Countries. 

Austria  Kr. 

Belgium  Fr. 

Bulgaria  Leva  (Bank) 
Czecho-Slovakia 
Denmark 
Finland 
France 
Germany 

Great  Britain  £'s  (B.ofE.) 

„ ..  (State' 


Kr. 

Kr. 

Mk. 

Fr. 

Mk. 


Latest. 

95,162 

6,159 

3,194 

12,182 

455 

1,363 

36,719 

95,186 

104 

312 

2,051 

1,040 

23,871 

17,879 

2,268 

407 

152,800 

675 


Greece  Dr. 

Holland  FI. 

Hungary  Kr. 

Italy  Lite  (Bank) 

„ „ (State) 

N orway  Kr . 

Poland  Mk. 

Portugal  Escudos 

Roumania 
Serbia 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Other  than  European. 

Australia  58 

Canada  $ (Bank)  187 

„ „ (State)  269 

Egypt  £’s  (E.)  29 

India  Rupees  1,791 

Japan  Yen  1,132 

New  Zealand  £ 8 

United  States  Fed.  Res.  $ 2,398 


1921. 

Previous. 

90,904 

6,135 

3,194 

12,327 

483 

1,363 

37,376 

91,527 

104 

313 

1,950 

1,054 

23,643 

17,879 

2,268 

411 

133,734 

676 


FIGURES  AND  PRICES 

BANKERS  CLEARING  RETURNS  (in  thousands) 

Nov.  23,  ’21.  Nov.  16,  21.  Nov.  24,  ’20. 


Oct.  31, 
1920. 
28,072 
5,793 
3,391 
10,947 
555 
1,333 
38,573 
63,596 
109 
349 
1,479 
1,059 
11,889 
19,301 
2,269 
478 
38,457 
557 


58 

183 

269 

30 

1,797 

1,141 

8 

2,408 


54 

249 

320 

44 

1,596 

1,192 

8 

3,349 


Town  

Metropolitan  

Country  

Total  

Year  to  date  

LONDON  CLEARING  BANK  FIGURES  (in  thousands) 


£ 

£ 

£ 

574,908 

592,725 

568,450 

30,486 

30,169 

36,746 

53,327 

56,388 

70,512 

658,631 

679,282 

675,708 

31,416,070 

30,757,439 

35,253,351 

Coin,  notes,  balances  with 
Bank  of  England,  etc — 

Deposits  

Acceptances  

Discounts  

Investments  

Advances  

MONEY  RATES 


Oct.,  ’21. 

£ 

221,136 

1,846,153 

51,447 

413,012 

320,608 

804,586 


Sept.,  ’21. 

£ 

254,378 

1,806,910 

49,986 

383,280 

315,476 

816,724 


Aug.,  ’21. 

£ 

254,379 

1,814,710 

47,738 

397,567 

322,032 

804,371 


Nov.  24,  ’21.  Nov.  17,  ’21.  Nov.  24,  ’20. 


% 


Dinars 

4,559 

4,495 

’ — 

Do.  Federal  Reserve  N.Y. 

44 

7 

Pesetas 

4,282 

4,343 

4,218 

773 

3 Months’  Bank  Bills  ... 

3jf-4 

m-* 

Kr. 

622 

640 

6 Months’  Bank  Bills  ... 

4-4*. 

4-4J 

6| 

Fr. 

926 

950 

997 

Weekly  Loans  

3* 

3£ 

6|-6 

GOVERNMENT  DEBT  (in  thousands) 

Nov.  19,  ’21.  Nov.  12,  ’21.  Nov.  20,  ’20. 

£ £ £ 

7,730,327  7,737,927  7,726,871 

1,091,033  1,091,033  1,154,571 

1,120,187  1,122,167  1,090,379 

4,250  6,000  50,500 

180,308  189,408  185,864 

Note.— The  highest  point  of  the  deadweight  debt  was  reached 
at  Dec.  31,  1919,  when  it  touched  8,033  millions.  On  March  31 
last  it  was  7,574  millions.  Of  the  increase  shown  since  then 
102  millions  represent  a nominal  addition,  due  to  a conversion 
scheme 


Total  deadweight  

Owed  abroad  

Treasury  Bills  

Bank  of  England  Advances 
Departmental  do. 


GOVERNMENT  ACCOUNTS  (in  thousands) 

Nov.  19,  ’21.  Nov.  12,  ’21. 

£ £ 

568,968  550,828 

622,937  612,497 

—53,969  —61,669 

209,738  195,693 

161,850  161,129 

9,238  9,104 

29,714  29,714 

31,500  30,000 

61,669  61,169 


Total  Revenue  from  Ap.  1 
,,  Expenditure  ,,  ,, 

Surplus  or  Deficit  

Customs  and  Excise 
Income  and  Super  Tax  ... 

Stamps  

Excess  Profits  Duties 

Post  Office  

Miscellaneous — Special  .. 


Nov.  17,  ’21. 

£ 

783,566 
681,658 
+ 101,908 
212,315 
145,096 
16,065 
136,149 
31,000 
185,857 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND  RETURNS  (in  thousands) 


Nov.  23,  ’21.  Nov.  16,  ’21.  Nov.  24,  ’20. 


Public  Deposits  

Other  ,.  

Total  

Government  Securities 
Other  ,, 

Total  

Circulation  

Do.  less  notes  in  cur- 
rency res 

Coin  and  Bullion  

Reserve  

Proportion  


£ 
15,601 
124,083 
139,684 
50,314 
83,572 
133,886 
123,306 

103,856 

128,438 

23,582 

16.8% 


20,067 

106,038 

126,105 

35,726 

84,823 

120,549 

123,587 

104,137 

128,434 

23,296 

18.4% 


£ 
'17,989 
105,315 
123,304 
52,401 
74,107 
126,508 
127,964 

109,214 

124,112 

14,598 

11*% 


CURRENCY  NOTES  (in  thousands) 

Nov.  23,  ’21.  Nov.  16,  ’21.  Nov.  24,  ’20. 


Total  outstanding  

Called  in  but  not  candid. 

Gold  backing  

B.  of  E.  note  

Total  fiduciary  issue 

Note. — The  maximum  fiduciary  issue 
dally  “ fixed  ” at  ^317,555,200. 


£ 

;£ 

£ 

311,687 

313,065 

349,284 

1,794 

1,803 

2,907 

28,500 

28,500 

28,500 

19,450 

19,450 

18,750 

261,943 

263,312 

298,927 

for  1921  has  been  offi- 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGES  (telegraphic  transfers) 

Nov.  24,  ’21.  Nov.  17  ,’21.  Nov.  24,  ’20. 

New  York,  $ to  £ 

Do.,  1 month  forward 

Montreal,  $ to  £ 

Mexico,  d.  to  $ 

B.  Aires,  d.  to  $ 

Rio  de  Jan.,  d.  to  milrs 
Valparaiso,  $ to  £ ...... 

Montevideo,  d.  to  $ ... 

Lima,  per  Peru  £ 

Paris,  fres.  to  £ 

Do.,  1 month  forwd.... 

Berlin,  marks  to  £ ... 

Brussels,  fres.  to  £ ... 

Amsterdam,  fi.  to  £ ... 

Switzer’and,  fres.  to  £ 

Stockholm,  kr.  to  £ .. 

Christiania,  kr.  to  £ .. 

Copenhagen,  kr.  to  £. 

Helsingfors,  mks.  to  £, 

Italy,  lire  to  £ 

Madrid,  pesetas  to  £.. 

Greece,  drachma  to  £ 

Lisbon,  escudo  d 

Vienna,  kr.  to  £ 

Prague,  kr.  to  £ 

Budapesth,  kr.  to  £ ... 

Bucharest,  lei  to  £ 

Belgrade,  dinars  to  £... 

Sofia,  leva  to  £ 

Warsaw,  marks  to  £... 

Cnstntnple,  piastres  to  £ 

Alexandria,  piastres  to  £ 

Bombay,  d.  to  rupee  I 
Calcutta,  d.  to  rupee  j 
Hongkong,  d.  to  rupee 
Shanghai  d.  to  tael  ... 

Singapore,  d.  to  $ ... 

Yokohama,  d.  to  yen  ... 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Nov 


Men  

Women 
Juveniles 
Total  ... 

COAL  OUTPUT 

Week  ending  : 


Year  to  Date 


11, 
1921. 
1,380,000 
310,300 
100,965 
1,751,265 


3.994 

4.004 

3.484 

3.994 

4.00| 

— 

4.374 

4.38 

3.964 

33d. 

33d. 

— 

44|d. 

444d. 

52-|%d. 

74d. 

7^d. 

ll-ftd. 

38.90 

36.90 

— 

40jd. 

40|d. 

51|d. 

10%  prem. 

10  % prem. 

— 

56.90 

55.20 

57.674 

56.91 

55.23 

— 

1,130 

1032 

2444 

59.05 

57.00 

54.424 

11.17 

11.37 

11.44 

21.09 

21.17 

22.274 

16.96 

17.13 

18.11 

28.30 

27.45 

25.824 

21.60 

21.50 

25.824 

208 

200 

1724 

974 

954 

94| 

29.00 

29.15 

26.704 

994 

97 

40.75 

4|d. 

5d. 

7fd. 

11,500 

10,000 

1,125 

380 

365 

275 

3,500 

3,900 

— 

Unquoted 

575  nominal 

240 

310 

275 

115 

710 

560 

220 

13,500 

13,500 

1,650 

765 

715 

— 

974 

974 

974 

16d. 

16|d. 

18fd. 

32d. 

32d. 

434d. 

45d. 

45d. 

56£d. 

27fd. 

27j|d. 

27-Jfd. 

28£d. 

28|d. 

34|d. 

Nov.  4, 

May  27, 

Nov.  2ff 

1921. 

1921. 

1920. 

1,327,700 

1,468,537 

378,284 

292,300 

496,914 

103,420 

102,800 

157,045 

42,704 

1,722,800 

2,122,506 

524,408 

Nov.  12, 
1921. 
tons. 
4,372,500 
134,703,500 


Nov.  5, 
1921. 
tons. 
4,182,400 
130,331,000 


Nov.  13, 
1920. 
tons. 
4,775,600 
194,609,200 


IRON  AND  STEEL  OUTPUT 


Pig  Iron  

Do.,  yr.  to  date  

Steel  Ingots  and  Castings 
Do.,  yr.  to  date  


1921. 

1921. 

1920.1 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

235,500 

158,300 

533,200 

2,064,600 

1,829,100 

6,538,900 

405,400 

429,300 

554,300 

2,801,000 

2,395,600 

7,346,600 
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PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES 
METALS,  MINERALS,  ETC. 

Nov.  24,  21.  Nov.  17,  ’20.  Nov.  24,  ’20. 


Gold,  per  fine  oz 102s.  lid. 

Silver,  per  oz.  384d. 

Iron,  Scotch  pig  No.  1 
per  ton 

Steel  rails,  heavy  ,, 

Copper,  Standard  ,, 

Tin,  Straits  ,, 

Lead,  soft  foreign  ,, 

Spelter  ,, 

Coal,  best  Admiralty  ,, 

CHEMICALS  AND  OILS 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  ton 
Indigo,  Bengal  per  lb. 

Linseed  Oil,  spot  p.  ton 
Linseed,  La  Plata,  ship- 
ment per  ton 

Palm  Oil,  Benin,  spot 
per  ton 

Petroleum,  vvater  white, 
per  gallon 

,'OOD 

Wheat,  English  Gaz. 

Avge.  per  480  lbs. 

Wheat,  No.  2 Red 
Winter  N.Y.  p.  bush.  1244  cents 

TEXTILES,  ETC. 

Cotton,  fully  middling, 

American  per  lb. 

Colton,  Egyptian,  FGF. 

Sakel  per  lb. 

Hemp,  New  Zealand, 
spot  per  ton 

Jute,  first  marks  ,, 

Wool,  Australian,  med. 

greasy  per  lb. 

Leather,  sole  bends 
12/14  lbs.  per  In 

Rubber,  Standard  Crepe 
per  lb. 

OVERSEAS  TRADE  (in  thousands) 


103s.  6d. 
38§d. 


118/9 

511d. 


£6.12.6 
£10.10.0 
£66.17.6 
£161.5.0 
£25.5.0 
£25.17.6 
25s.  9d. 

£7.0.0 

£10.10.0 

£66.15.0 

£157.17.6 

£24.7.6 

£25.17.6 

26s. 

£11.5.0 

£23.0.0 

£236.0.0 

£78.12.6 

£28.10.0 

£33.7.6 

Nominal 

£14.12.6 

11/6 

£26.15.0 

£14.13.9 

12s. 

£27.5.0 

£23.10.0 
16s.  6d. 
£45.10.0 

.£16.0.0 

£14.17.6 

£23.0.0 

£32.0.0 

£32.5.0 

£41.5.0 

Is.  5d. 

Is.  5d. 

2s.  4±d. 

45/7 

44/2 

90/3 

44  cents. 

120  cents. 

210  cents. 

12.13d. 

10.82d. 

13.43d. 

21.25d. 

21.00d. 

32.50d. 

£40.0.0 

£24.15.0 

£40.0.0 

£26.10.0 

£55.0.0 

£46.0.0 

Is.  5d. 

Is.  6d. 

3s.  Od. 

3s.  Od. 

3s.  2d. 

2s.  9d. 

10fd. 

10fd. 

Is.  14d. 

Imports  

Exports  

Re-exports  

Balance  of  Imports  

Export  cotton  goods,  value 
Export  woollen  ,,  value 
Export  coal  value 

Ditto  quantity  tons 

Export  machinery  value 

Tonnage  entered  

,,  cleared  


ten  months 

1921.  1920. 

£ £ 
912,468  1,650,813 
580,927  1,119,573 
88,025  196,592 

243,516  334,648 


145,584 

47,074 

32,708 

16,757 

63,349 

30,914 

28,444 


341,643 

115,689 

84,601 

21,269 

48,497 

30,276 

30,298 


% 

— 44 

— 48 

— 55 

— 27 

— 59 

— 59 

— 61 
— 21 
+ 30 
4-  2 
— 6 


INDEX  NUMBERS 

Wholesale — ( Economist ). 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

July 

1921. 

1921. 

1920. 

1914 

Cereals  and  Wheat 

956 

1,1194 

1,5604 

579 

Other  Food  Products 

(Tea,  Sugar,  etc.)  ... 

685 

688 

9004 

352 

Textiles  

1,171 

816 

1,258 

1,9514 

6I64 

Minerals  

871 

1,3164 

4644 

Miscellaneous  (Rubber, 

Timber,  etc.)  

960 

9874 

1,446 

553 

Total  

4,588 

4,924 

7,175 

2,565 

Retail — ( Ministry  of 

Oct., 

Sept. 

Oct. 

July. 

Labour) — 

1921. 

1921. 

1920. 

1914. 

Food  only  

200 

210 

291 

100 

All  Items*  

* Food,  rent,  clothing, 

203 

fuel,  light, 

220 

etc. 

276 

100 

United  States,  Wholesale 

Nov.  1, 

Oct.  1, 

Nov.  1, 

Aug.  1, 

SECURITY  PRICES 


Bradstreet’s 


1921. 

$ 


1921. 

$ 


1920. 

$ 


1914. 

$ 


All  commodities. 

11.3514  11.1879  15.6750 

8.7087 

FREIGHTS 

Nov.  24, 

Nov.  17, 

Nov.  24, 

From  Cardiff 

to 

1921. 

1921. 

1920. 

West  Italy 

(coal) 

14/0 

13/6 

25/0 

Marseilles 

>> 

13/3 

13/0 

22/0 

Port  Said 

it 

17/0 

16/3 

20/0 

Bombay 

»> 

23/0 

21/0 

— 

Islands 

f* 

12/3 

12/6 

17/6 

B.  Aires 

tt 

19/6 

20/ 

30/0 

From 

W.  Australia 

(wheat) 

47/6 

47/6 

120/0 

B.  Aires 

(grain) 

16/3 

17/6 

47/6 

San  Lorenzo 

tt 

(wheat) 

18/9 

20/0 

50/0 

N.  Pacific 

50/0 

55/0 

110/0 

N . America 

(grain) 

4/0 

4/0 

8/104d. 

Bombay 

(general) 

20/0 

20/0 

62/6 

Chili 

(nitrate) 

32/6 

35/0 

90/-0 

Alexandria 

(cotton-seed) 

10/6 

10/0 

23/0 

Danube 

(grain) 

20/0 

20/0 

62/6 

Consols  

War  Loan  34% 
Do.  44% 

Do.  5% 

Do.  4% 

Funding  4% 

Victory  4% 

Local  Loans  3% 
Conversion  34% 
Irish  Land  22% 
Bank  of  England 
India  34% 

FOREIGN  STOCKS 
Argentine  (86)  5% 
Belgian  3% 

Brazil  1914  5% 

Chilian  1886  44% 


Chinese 

Egyptian 

French 

German 

Greek 

Italian 

Japanese 


5%  ’96 
4%  ... 

4%  ... 
3%  ... 
4% 

34%  ... 
44%  (1st) 


Mexican  1899 
Peruvian  Corp.  Pref. 

Russian  5%  ... 

Spanish  4%  ... 

HOME  RAILS 

Gt.  Central  Pref. 

Gt.  Eastern  

Gt.  Northern  Def.  .. 

Gt.  Western  

Lancs  and  Yorks 
Lond.  Brighton  Def. 

Lond.  Chatham 

L.  & N.W 

L.  & S.W.  Def. 

Metropolitan  

Do.  District 

Midland  Def 

North  Brit.  Def. 

North  Eastern  

South  Eastern  Def. 

Underground  “A”  .. 

FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL  RLYS 

Antofagasta  

Argentine  N.E. 

B.A.  Gt.  Southern 
Do.  Pacific 
Do.  Western 
Canadian  Pacific 
Central  Argentine  ... 

,,  Uruguay 
Cordoba  Central 

Entre  Rios  

Grand  Trunk  

Do.  3rd  Pref. 

Leopoldina  

Mexican  

San  Paulo  

United  of  Havana  ... 

INDUSTRIALS,  ETC. 

Anglo-Malay  

Anglo-Persian  2nd  Pref 

Armstrong  

Ass.  Portland  Cement 

Bass  

B.S.A 

Brit.-Amer.  Tobacco 
Brunner  Mond 

Burmah  Oil  

Coats  

Courtaulds  

Cunard  

Dorman  Long  

Dunlop  , 

Furness  Withy 

Hudsons  Bay  

Imp.  Tobacco  

Listers  

Lobitos  

Lyons  

Marconi  

Maypole  Def 

Mexican  Eagle 

North  Caucasian 

P.  & O.  Def 

Royal  Mail  

Rubber  Trust  

Shell  

United  Alkali  

United  Steel  

Vickers  


. 24,  ’21.  Nov.  17 

, ’21.  Nov.  24 

.,  ’20. 

49| 

49 

444 

96 

90 

83| 

814 

814 

764 

88 

88 

83 

97| 

97| 

934 

734 

73| 

66| 

794 

794 

734 

534 

534 

504 

63§ 

632 

— 

482 

48| 

44| 

182 

182 

1684 

56| 

562 

544 

954 

954 

90 

60| 

602 

56 

644 

642 

56 

83 

84 

81 

83 

83i 

764 

034 

684 

574 

264 

284 

37 

2| 

64 

30 

31 

344 

22 

22 

224 

109 

108 

1074 

63 

59 

62 

154 

154 

224 

94 

94 

20 

70 

71 

804 

7| 

72 

104 

28 

27 

30 

22| 

224 

284 

68 

662 

754 

464 

46 

53 

36 

364 

44 

54 

5§ 

7 

664 

65  2 

752 

17| 

172 

204 

232 

23 

20 

16 

16 

174 

40| 

392 

47| 

9 

94 

12 

694 

68 

794 

20 

201 

27 

5/0 

RLYS. 

4/9 

6/3 

424 

43 

64 

134 

134 

20 

514 

514 

64 

33 

324 

48xd 

52 

514 

624 

1444 

1441 

164xd 

48 

484 

56 

354 

36 

58 

74 

8 

144 

14 

13 

234 

li 

14 

24 

24 

HI 

20 

18 

29 

13 

124 

17 

107 

104 

125 

45 

464 

714 

1 5/32 

14 

IS 

If 

22/14 

21/9 

— 

14/0 

14/6 

20/6 

23/9 

14/6 

23/0 

28/0 

27/6 

25/0 

9/0 

8/9 

16/0 

57/44 

60/6 

66/3 

22/44 

22/6 

30/9 

5 4i 

54i 

'T6 

48/6 

48/6 

45/0xd 

33/3 

33/74 

44/6xb 

17/6 

18/6 

23/0 

14/6 

15/0 

22/6 

7/6 

7/9 

21/9 

22/6 

22/9 

27/0 

5it 

67V 

AS 

48/0 

48/6 

46/0 

16/3 

16/44 

20/0 

4f 

4 

2f 

2f 

44 

1 19/32 

1 19/32 

2_re 

6/74- 

7/14 

11/0 

34 

5A 

10-2- 
iu  1 6 

11/3 

12/6 

20/0 

280 

2824 

435 

80 

80 

105 

16/3 

15/6 

20/6 

44 

4| 

6f 

11/9 

11/9 

22/6 

8/3 

9/0 

16/0 

9/3 

9/6 

20/6 

54 
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New  Issues 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Subscriptions  were  invited  for  ^6,000,000  Consoli- 
dated 6%  Stock,  1930-1940,  of  which  ^750,000  will 
be  allotted  to  the  Public  Debt  Commissioners  of  the 
Union.  Price  of  issue,  96J.  Principal  repayable  in 
London  at  par  in  November,  1940,  the  Union  having 
the  option  to  redeem,  in  whole  or  in  part,  at  par  on 
or  after  November,  1930,  on  three  months’  notice. 
The  proceeds  of  this  issue  will  be  used  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  ^3,000,000  Treasury  Bills  due  1st  December, 
1921,  and  ^.'2,000,000  due  8th  February,  1922,  and 
for  Public  Works.  “ Union  of  South  Africa  Deben- 
tures and  Stock  issued  and  payable  in  London,  and 
the  interest  thereon,  the  property  of  persons  not  domi- 
ciled in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  are  not  and  will  not 
be  subject  to  any  taxes,  duties  or  levies  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa.”  fine  accumulated  Sinking  Funds 
(for  the  redemption  of  debt)  amounted  at  31st  March, 
1921,  to  ^'10,694,000;  in  addition  Debt  has  been 
extinguished  to  the  extent  of  over  ^15,000,000.  A 
trustee  security.  Its  appearance  so  hard  on  the  heels 
of  the  Union’s  previous  issue  was  severely  criticised  as 
bad  policy  on  the  part  of  the  borrower,  and  unfair  to 
those  who  had  paid  a premium  in  the  market  for  the 
previous  issue. 

British  Thomson-Houston 

This  Company  announced  an  issue  at  92^  of  ^1,500,000 
7%  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock,  part  of  a total  author- 
ised of  3,000,000  which  will  be  repaid  on  or  before 
May,  1962,  by  the  operation  of  a Cumulative  Sinking 
Fund  beginning  in  1922,  either  by  annual  drawings  at 
par  or  by  purchase  in  the  market  at  or  under  that 
price.  The  Company  reserves  the  right  to  redeem  the 
whole  or  any  part  (to  be  determined  by  drawings)  of 
the  Stock  outstanding  at  1024  on  any  interest  date  from 
1st  November,  1931,  to  1st  May,  1941,  or  at  par  on 
any  interest  date  thereafter,  subject  to  six  months’ 
notice.  The  unissued  balance  of  ^1,500,000  will  be 
“ available  for  ” redemption  of  the  4^  per  cent.  First 
Mortgage  Debenture  Stock,  for  payment  of  Notes  which 
fall  due  in  1925,  or  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Com- 
pany. The  Stock  will  be  secured  by  a Trust  Deed 
whereby  (subject  to  a first  specific  charge  on  some 
25  acres  at  Rugby  and  on  the  buildings  and  plant 
thereon  in  favour  of  the  ^152,295  First  Mortgage 
Debenture  Stock  outstanding)  it  will  be  constituted  a 
first  specific  charge  upon  the  Company’s  freehold  and 
leasehold  properties,  including  fixed  plant  and 
machinery,  and  a first  floating  charge,  subject  to  a 
floating  charge  in  favour  of  the  said  4J  per  cent. 
First  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock,  upon  the  remainder 
of  the  Company’s  undertaking  and  assets,  present  and 
future.  The  Prospectus  states  that  “ the  progress 
and  expansion  of  the  Company  have  been  uninter- 
rupted, until  to-day  it  is  one  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  electrical  machinery  and  appliances  in  Great 
Britain,  and  has  extensive  works  at  Rugby,  Willesden, 
Birmingham,  Coventry  and  Chesterfield.  It  manufac- 
tures all  classes  of  -electric  power  and  lighting  appa- 
ratus from  the  largest  turbo-generator,  such  as  that 
of  40,000  h.p.  supplied  to  Rotherham  Municipality, 
down  to  the  Mazda  lamp.”  Financially  its  career  has 
been  curious,  since  the  ‘ Stock  Exchange  Year- 
Book  ’ tells  us  that  “ in  July  1920  it  was  decided  to 
discharge  the  arrears  of  preference  dividend  amount- 
ing to  524  per  cent.,  and  at  the  same  time  to  distribute 
a dividend  of  10  per  cent,  to  the  ordinary  shareholders, 
the  necessary  funds  being  provided  by  capitalising 
^250,000  of  the  capital  reserve  fund  and  issuing  ordi- 
nary shares  to  that  amount.”  These  proceedings  have 
a somewhat  American  flavour,  and  the  ordinary  capital 
is  said  to  be  largely  in  American  hands-  The  proper- 
ties on  which  the  stock  is  to  be  specifically  charged 
stand  in  the  balance  sheet  at  just  over  ^1,500,000,  sub- 
ject to  a first  charge  on  parts  of  them  in  favour  of  the 
small  amount  of  First  Mortgage  Debenture  stock. 


When  the  full  ^3,000,000  is  issued,  the  specific  charge 
will  thus  be  distinctly  inadequate,  though  there  will 
'be  a “ first  floating  ” charge  on  all  the  other  assets. 
As  to  them  the  very  large  amounts  of  stock  in  trade, 
etc.  (^2,397,000)  and  of  sundry  debtors,  etc. 
(^2,456,000)  might  rouse  misgiving  in  the  mind  of  a 
fastidious  investor.  But  the  Company  is  well  backed, 
has  a fine  business  and  some  large  orders  in  hand ; and 
the  stock  may  be  a fair  industrial  risk.  It  was  very 
quickly  swallowed. 

Foreign  News 

The  Near  East 

Financial  conditions  are  anything  but  improving  in 
the  Near  East.  Greece  for  instance,  had  been  prosper- 
ing during  the  war  chiefly  owing  to  her  shipping  in- 
dustry, but  the  subsequent  fall  in  freights  and  in  pro- 
duce prices,  and  still  more  the  expenditure  connected 
with  her  ambitious  adventure  in  Asia  Minor  have  exer- 
cised a most  damaging  influence  on  her  economic 
position.  Consequently,  when  after  the  return  of  her 
present  ruler  the  Allies  decided  to  stop  the  loans  to 
Greece  a startling  collapse  occurred  in  the  drachma  cur- 
rency. This  movement  was  somewhat  checked  by  the 
introduction  of  an  exchange  control,  but  leakages  com- 
ing on  top  of  insufficient  foreign  balances  have  foiled 
the  efforts  of  the  banking  group  charged  with  the  con- 
trol. To-day,  the  Athens’  exchange  stands  at  100 
drachmas  to  the  £,  which  is  about  5 points  above  the 
previous  record  and  compares  with  the  rate  of  65 
reached  after  the  inception  of  the  exchange  restriction. 
Despite  this  demonstration  of  the  ineffectiveness  of 
such  restrictive  measures,  unless  backed  by  a sufficient 
developed  export  trade  creating  a constant  renewal  of 
foreign  balances,  Jugo-slavia  and  Roumania  have  re- 
cently adopted  similar  makeshifts.  In  the  case  of  Jugo- 
slavia the  fall  in  the  value  of  her  currency  is  due,  to  a 
great  extent,  to  transport  difficulties  and  high  tariffs 
interfering  with  the  export  sale  of  timber,  live  stock  and 
agricultural  produce.  Already  in  August  last  the 
Belgrade  authorities  adopted  this  measure,  but  owing 
to  a fresh  outburst  of  speculation,  probably  connected 
with  the  fluctuations  in  the  German  and  Austrian  cur- 
rencies, the  original  exchange  regulations  were  stif- 
fened a few  weeks  ago*,  and  the  supervision  of  all  such 
transactions  was  vested  in  the  National  Bank.  More- 
over, efforts  are  now  being  made  to  obtain  foreign  loans 
for  which  the  Parliamentary  sanction  to  the  extent  of 
500  million  French  francs,  or  their  equivalent,  already 
has  been  obtained.  Negotiations  were  instituted  re- 
cently to  that  effect  in  London  and  Paris,  but  no 
definite  decision,  so  far,  has  been  announced.  The 
British  offer  covers  a loan  of  £4,000,000  in  cash  and 
£11,000,000  for  railway  construction.  Improved  trans- 
portation is  urgently  needed  in  Jugo-slavia,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Danube-Adria  railway  project  should 
ultimately  prove  a valuable  asset.  Incidentally  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  Jugo-slavia  is  obtaining  German 
rolling  stock  as  reparations. 

Roumania 

Serious  banking  trouble  due  to  over-extended  com- 
mitments in  foreign  currencies  has  forced  the 
Roumanian  Government  to  put  a temporary  embargo 
on  balances  abroad,  their  release  being  subject  to  cer- 
tain formalities,  whilst  at  the  same  time  a Commission 
has  been  appointed,  which  is  to  supervise  the  transfer 
of  capital  from  and  to  Roumania.  Transactions  in 
foreign  exchanges  are  to  be  permitted  in  future  only 
in  connection  with  genuine  commercial  operations, 
viz. , the  export  of  home  produce  and  Roumanian  goods, 
the  importation  of  authorised  foreign  commodities,  and 
payments  for  services  rendered  and  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Commission.  Efforts  evidently  are  to 
be  made  to  restrict  the  importation  of  foreign  luxuries, 
though  in  view  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  who  is  negotiating  in  Paris  for  a loan  of 
150,000,000  fs.,  the  interests  of  the  French  industry  are 
unlikely  to  be  overlooked.  A statement  issued  by  the 
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Paris  banking  association,  also  points  to  special  con- 
sideration being  given  to  transactions  in  Roumanian  lei 
carried  out  on  the  Paris  Bourse  between  November  gth 
(date  of  the  embargo)  and  November  14th  (when  the 
Commission  was  appointed),  provided  that  they  comply 
with  the  French  Bourse  regulations. 

Germany 

A natural  consequence  of  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the 
German  currency  is  the  considerable  capital  require- 
ments of  trade  and  industry.  Industrial  companies  and 
banks  are  therefore  eager  to  take  the  fullest  advantage 
of  the  stock  market  activity  to  float  new  share  issues. 
Every  week  important  announcements  are  made  in  this 
connection,  but  special  interest  attaches  to  the  aug- 
mentations proposed  by  the  banks.  Among  a string 
of  such  transactions,  the  outstanding  feature  is  the 
project  of  the  Dresdner  Bank  to  raise  its  capital  to  550 
million  marks  by  the  issue  of  200  million  marks  of  new 
shares.  Including  the  present  reserves  and  the 
premium!  forthcoming  in  connection  with  the  issue  the 
Dresdner  will  have  aggregate  resources  of  at  least  900 
million  marks,  or  50  million  more  than  the  present 
capital  and  reserve  funds  of  the  Deutsche  Bank. 
Another  interesting  development  is  the  proposed 
doubling  of  the  capital  of  the  Barmer  Bankverein, 
Barmen,  to  400  million;  this  important  Westphalian 
institution  consequently  can  claim'  henceforth  to  be  the 
largest  German  provincial  bank.  Curiously,  the  Dis- 
conto  Gesellschaft,  by  the  way  already  allied  with  the 
Barmen  bank,  has  a capital  of  an  equal  amount.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  this  coincidence  should  have  led  to 
rumours  forecasting  a still  closer  connection,  though 
these  reports  probably  are  only  based  on  conjecture. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

THE  GRAND  TRUNK  AWARD 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 
SIR, — In  the  article  under  the  above  heading  in 
the  Financial  Supplement  of  the  12th  inst.  the 
majority  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  enquire 
into  Canadian  Railways  is  referred  to  as  follows  : 

“ that  neither  legally  nor  morally  had  the  Grand 
Trunk  Co.  any  basis  for  a claim  that  the  Canadian 
Government  should  make  good  the  Grand  Trunk’s 
mistaken  investment  in  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.” 
The  final  words  are  emphasised  as  the  motive  for  the 
following  observations.  It  is  perhaps  desirable  to 
recall  that  on  the  Commission  there  was  a third 
member,  Mr.  Smith,  an  American  railway  authority, 
who  dissented  from  the  report  of  his  colleagues,  as  the 
Hon.  W.  H.  Taft  has  dissented  from  the  findings  of 
his  co-arbiters  on  the  Board  of  Arbitration.  Flis 
report  differed  materially  from,  the  majority  report, 
but  in  the  absence  of  papers  it  cannot  be  stated  that 
he  dealt  with  this  particular  point. 

I submit  that  if  the  events  which:  led  to 
the  origin  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  are  re- 
viewed, they  indicate  that  the  Grand  Trunk 
Co',  reluctantly  became  the  agent  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  its  construction ; that  the  Government  of 
Canada,  having  a specific  mandate  from  the  electorate, 
induced  the  management  of  the  Grand  Trunk  to 
become  identified  with  them1  in  their  policy  by  under- 
taking to  build  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific;  and  that  the 
reluctance  of  the  officials  of  the  company  was  over- 
come by  the  representations  made  to  them,  constitut- 
ing the  Grand  Trunk,  as  they  believed,  a partner  of 
the  Government  in  their  plans  for  the  development  of 
the  railways  of  Canada. 

In  1903-4,  the  Laurier  Administration  embarked 
upon  a high-pressure  election  campaign,  with  railway 
expansion  on  the  forefront  of  their  programme.  The 
result  of  the  ensuing  General  Election  confirmed  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier’s  Ministry  in  a second  term  of  office- 
A Bill  was  introduced  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
Parliament  to  carry  out  the  Government’s  election 
pledges.  But  in  consequence  of  the  influences  mani- 


fest during  the  debates,  drastic  alterations  of  their 
original  intentions  were  accepted  by  the  Government, 
involving  vastly  more  ambitious  plans  for  the  Trans- 
continental and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railways. 
During  the  later  stages  of  the  Bill  the  modest  scheme 
of  Mr.  Hays  for  a Grand  Trunk  extension  on  to  the 
Western  Prairie  became  under  the  direction  of  a 
Government  undoubtedly  inoculated  by  the  germs  of 
megalomania  then  prevalent,  the  Grand  I runk  Pacific 
section  of  their  “All  Red  Route’’  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  These  alterations  imposed  not  alone  addi- 
tions of  many  hundreds  of  miles  to  both  railways,  but, 
eventually,  unforeseen  and  very  large  expenditure  and 
proved  important  factors  in  determining  the  subse- 
quent embarrassments  of  the  Grand  1 runk  system. 

Meanwhile  the  Government  had  tried  first  of  all  to 
get  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  to  build 
the  G.T.P.  But  that  Corporation,  with  doubtless 
painful  memories  of  how  arduous  the  task  had  proved 
of  making  their  own  recently  completed  line,  declined 
the  proposal. 

Thereupon  negotiations  were  opened  with  the  Grand 
Trunk,  and  the  company  at  last  assented  to  take  care 
of  the  G.T.P. , thus  releasing  the  Government  from  an 
awkward  predicament. 

Senator  Casgrain  was  the  Minister  in  charge  of  the 
Bill.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  measure  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  to  be  expected  of  a good  Canadian,  having 
an  ardent  belief  in  his  country  and  its  future.  His 
speeches  were  published  in  Canada  and  should  be 
available  here.  They  are  essential  to  a clear  appre- 
ciation of  the  feeling  and  atmosphere  of  those  days 
concerning  the  railway  movement  that  the  Govern- 
ment promoted  and  which  had  just  secured  them 
another  lease  of  power  from  the  electors.  Briefly,  the 
Government  and  the  country  were  well  pleased  with 
the  “ All  Red  Route  ’’  as  the  fruit  of  their  joint 
exertions. 

In  confirmation  of  what  has  been  stated,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  quote  from  a speech  of  the  present  Prime 
Minister,  on  the  15th  October,  1919,  in  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons,  and  it  delimits  the  true  relations 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Company  to  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific. 

May  I also  add  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  contract  for  building 
the  G.T.P.  Railway  and  the  Trans-Continental  Railway  was 
an  arrangement  between  the  Government  of  that  date  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  system.  I was  a member  of  the  House  at  that 
time,  and  remember  well  that  the  late  Mr.  Hays  did  not 
want  to  build  the  Trans-Continental.  He  did  not  want  to 
build  the  road  to  British  Columbia ; he  merely  wanted  con- 
nection with  the  wheat  fields  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 
But  the  Government  of  that  day  insisted  on  the  Trans-Conti- 
nental and  British  Columbia  lines  being  built,  and  that  was 
the  cause  of  the  G.T.  system’s  failure  to  carry  out  to  a suc- 
cessful conclusion  the  scheme  originated  by  Mr.  Hays. 

I am,  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully,  C. 

1 8th  November,  1921 


Reviews 

Taxation:  Yesterday  and  To-Morrow.  By  Robert 

Jones,  D.Sc.  P.  S.  King.  3s.  6d. 

IN  spite  of  its  title  this;  book  is  an  attempt  to  deal  with 
fiscal  problems  less  of  yesterday  or  to-morrow  than 
of  to-day.  A rapid  historical  survey  of  the  history  of 
taxation  is  followed  by  a philosophical  analysis  of  the 
two  principal  canons,  Justice  and  Economy.  In  the 
final  chapters  the  lessons  thus  learnt  are  rather 
hurriedly  applied  to  such  problems  as  a levy  on  capital 
and  death-duties.  In  his  preface  the  author  confesses 
that  the  book  does  not  keep  strictly  to  its  subject  and 
that  it  is  not  written  as  a text-book.  We  forgive  him 
readily  now  that  economics  aiming  rather  at  welfare 
than  at  wealth  is  becoming  one  of  the  humanities. 
Throughout  the  book  the  ethical  or,  shall  we  say,  the 
political  tone  predominates  rather  than  the  mathe- 
matical, and  behind  his  ethical  stalking-horses  there 
crawls  dubious  economic  doctrine.  Dr.  Jones;  is  in- 
genuously partisan  and  dismisses  the  principle  that 
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taxation  is  for  revenue  only  with  a lack  of  ceremony 
which  many  would  resent.  The  intense  feeling  among 
certain  thinkers  against  Mr.  Lloyd  George  before  the 
war  was  due  to  his  fearless  manipulation  of  taxation  as 
the  most  potent  engine  of  social  reform  and  the  very 
idea  of  socialistic  finance  is  in  itself  anathema  to  a sec- 
tion of  public  opinion  which  makes  up  in  power  and 
intensity  of  convictions  what  it  lacks  in  numbers.  But 
the  heresies  of  to-day  are  the  orthodoxies  of  to-morrow. 
And  it  is  for  to-morrow  that  the  author  writes. 

Dr.  Jones  uses  few  statistics  but  their  austere  sim- 
plicity makes  them  impressive  if  unconvincing.  After 
the  cascades'  of  figures  with  which  statisticians  have 
found  it  necessary  to  overwhelm  us  in  formal  essays  on 
present-day  fiscal  problems,  Dr.  Jones’s  trickles  are,  to 
use  no  stronger  expression,  a triumph  of  simplification. 
As  a brief  statement  of  one  side  of  a vital  controversy 
this  little  book  is  interesting  and  brightly  written,  and 
the  arguments  are  presented  with  an  engaging  air  of 
conviction,  almost  of  finality.  As  is  usual  wth  Labour 
economists  he  ends  with  a glimpse  of  red  ruin  and  the 
breaking  up  of  laws.  It  is  certainly  true  that  civiliza- 
tion to-day  depends  more  than  ever  before  on  the 
wisdom  or  folly  of  fiscal  experts. 


Publications  Received 

Labour,  the  Giant  with  the  Feet  of  Clay.  By  Shaw  Desmond. 
W.  Collins,  Sons  & Co.  10s.  6d.  net. 

The  People's  Marx  : An  Abridged  Edition  of  1 Capital.’  Edited 
by  J.  Borchardt.  Translated  by  S.  L.  Trask.  International 
Bookshops,  Ltd.  : 2s.  6d. 

Monthly  and  Quarterly  Proceedings  of  Association  of  British 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Colombian  Trade  Review,  November.  Is. 

Polish  Economic  Bulletin,  November.  Is.  6d. 

Monthly  Letter.  Nov.  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce. 

Anglo-South  American  Bank.  Cabled  reports  from  branches  to 
Nov.  22,  1921. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Federation  of  British  Industries.  Nov.  8, 
1921.  Is. 


Dividends 

Ansell's  Brewery. — Final  at  rate  of  12  p.c.,  making  10  p.c., 
tax  free,  on  Ordinary  shares  for  yr. 

Assam  Company. — Final  of  7J  p.c.,  making  15  p.c.  for  yr. 

Assam  Frontier  Tea. — 6 p.c.  on  Preferred  shares  for  year  ended 
31st  Dec.,  1920. 

Bank  of  British  West  Africa. — Interim  to  30th  Sept,  of  3 p.c. 

British  Overseas  Bank. — At  the  rate  of  6 p.c.  per  annum  upon 
“ A ” Ord.  shares  for  half  year  ended  31st  Oct. 

Brooks  and  Doxey. — Interim  of  4Jd.  per  share,  tax  free,  to- 
gether with  bonus  of  9d.  per  shr.,  also  tax  free.  Bonus  to  be 
applied  in  payment  of  uncalled  capital  to  extent  of  9d.  per 
share,  making  shares  16s.  6d.  paid  up. 

Burberrys. — Directors  regret  that  they  are  unable  to  recommend 
any  dividend,  but  hope  that  the  results  of  current  year’s 
trading  will  at  least  justify  payment  of  a divd.  on  the  Prefer- 
ence shares. 

Cargo  Fleet  Iron. — 5 p.c.  for  yr.  to  30th  Sept.,  1921,  as  for  the 
previous  yr. 

Cassel  Cyanide. — Final  of  8d.  per  shr,  making  Is.  Od.  per  share 
for  yr. 

Colombian  Northern  Rly. — At  the  rate  of  4 p.c.,  free  of  tax, 
for  year  to  30th  June,  1921. 

Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland. — Divd.  for  six  months  ended 
31st  Oct.  on  “ A ” shares  at  rate  of  14  p.c.  per  annum  and 
bonus  of  1 p.c.  for  the  yr.  Divd.  on  “ B ” shares  at  rate 
of  10  p.c.  per  annum. 

Continental  Gas  Union. — 3 p.c.  on  7 p.c.  Preference  stock  for 
yr.  ended  30th  June,  1921. 

Consd.  Gold  Fields.  No  dividend  for  past  financial  yr.  For 
each  of  the  three  previous  yrs.  Is.  6d.,  tax  free,  per  shr. 
was  paid. 

Dennis  Brothers. — Further  divd.  of  7 p.c.  and  bonus  of  3 p.c., 
making  13  p.c.  for  yr.  ... 

Dooars  Tea. — 3|  p.c.  on  Preference  and  3f  p.c.  on  Ordinary. 

Empire  of  India  and  Ceylon  Tea. — 2J  p.c.  on  Preference  on 
a/c  of  1921,  interim  of  3J  p.c.  on  Ord.  and  bonus  of  Is.  per 
shr.  on  Ord.  on  a/c  of  recovery  of  excess  profits  duty  for  1920. 

Ever  Ready  Co. — At  the  rate  of  7 p.c.  per  annum  on  Preference 
for  half  year  ended  30th  Sept. 

Frome  Utd.  Breweries. — Final  6 p.c.,  making  10  p.c.  tax  free. 

Grand  Hotel,  Eastbourne. — 5 p.c.  and  bonus  of  5 p.c.,  making 
15  p.c.  for  yr. 


Hull  Brewery. — 10  p.c.  on  Ord.  for  yr.  to  30th  Sept.,  1921,  and 
bonus  of  5/0  per  share. 

Humber,  Ltd. — 6 p.c.  on  Preference  and  10  p.c.  on  Ord.  for  the 
yr.  to  31st  Aug.,  1921,  being  at  the  same  rates  as  for  the 
previous  yr. 

Ilford,  Ltd. — 8 p.c.  on  Ord.  for  yr.  ended  31st  Oct.,  1921. 

India  Rubber  and  Telegraph  Works. — No  dividend  on  ordinary 
for  the  eleven  months  to  31st  Aug.,  1921. 

John  Brown  & Co. — Interim  on  fully  paid  Ordinary  of  6d.  and 
on  part  paid  Ord.  of  4£d.,  being  at  the  rate  of  2i  p.c.  A 
year  ago  the  interim  divds.  were  lOd.  on  fully  paid  Ordinary 
and  7^d.  on  partly  paid. 

Lichfield  Brewery. — Is.  3d.  per  shr.  on  Ord.,  tax  free,  making 
approximately  83  p.c.  for  year. 

Liverpool  Nitrate. — Final  of  2/6  per  shr.,  making  5/0  per  shr. 

New  Hudson. — 10  p.c.  for  year  on  Ord. 

Noakes  & Co. — -Is.  3d.  and  bonus  of  3d.  per  shr.  on  Ord. 

North  British  Rly. — Directors  regret  they  can  make  no  declara- 
tion of  interim  divds.  for  the  current  yr. 

Oriental  Gas. — At  the  rate  of  4J  p.c.,  making  8 p.c.  for  yr. 

Pahang  Consolidated. — 3£  p.c.  on  Preference,  making  7 p.c.  for 
the  year. 

Palmer  Tyre.— At  the  rate  of  10  p.c.,  tax  free,  per  annum  for 
the  eleven  months  to  31st  Aug. 

Parkes  Drug  Stores. — Interim  on  Ord.  at  rate  of  10  p.c.  per 
annum. 

Pennsylvania  Water  and  Power. — Regular  dividend  of  1£  p.c., 
or  at  the  rate  of  7 p.c.  per  annum,  on  the  common  stock  for 
qr.  ending  31  Dec.,  1921. 

Power-Gas  Corporation. — At  rate  of  6 p.c.  for  yr.  ended  30th 
Sept.,  1921. 

South  Durham  Steel. — 10  p.c.  for  yr.  to  30th  Sept.,  1921,  com- 
paring with  25  p.c.  for  previous  yr. 

Siamese  Tin  Syndicate. — Interim  Dividend  of  10  p.c.  in  respect 
of  current  year. 

Strand  Hotel. — Dividend  at  the  rate  of  15  p.c.  per  annum  on 
Participating  Preferred  Ordinary  shares  for  six  months  end- 
ing 30th  Sept,  last,  making  11  p.c.  for  the  year. 

Variety  Theatres  Consd. — 2\  p.c.  for  yr. 

W.  Butler  & Co.— Final  on  Ord.  at  5 p.c.  per  annum,  making 
10  p.c. 

William  Hancock  & Co. — Interim  at  rate  of  6 p.c.  per  annum 
on  Preferred  Ord.  and  at  rate  of  8 p.c.  per  annum  on 
Deferred  Ord. 

Yokohama  Specie  Bank.— At  the  rate  of  12  p.c.  per  annum  for 
the  half  yr.  to  30th  June,  1921. 


THE  YOKOHAMA  SPECIE  BANK, 

LIMITED. 

Head  Office  : Yokohama. 

London  Office  : 7,  Bishopsgate,  E.C.2. 

Capital  Subscribed  - Yen  100,000,000 

Capital  Paid  Up  Yen  100,000,000 

Reserve  Fund  ...  - Yen  57,000,000 


THE  EIGHTY-THIRD  HALF-YEARLY  GENERAL  MEETING  OF 
SHAREHOLDERS  was  held  at  the  Head  Office,  Yokohama,  on  the  10th 
September,  1021,  when  the  Directors  submitted  the  following  Statement  of 
the  Liabilities  and  Assets  of  the  Bank  and  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account  for 
the  Half-year  ended  30th  fune,  1921,  which  was  duly  approved. 


BALANCE  SHEET. 

Liabilities. 

Capital  ...4  

Reserve  Fund  

Reserve  for  Doubtful  Debts  ...  ...  ...  

Notes  in  Circulation  ...  

Deposits  (Current,  Fixed,  etc.) 

Bills  Payable,  Bills  Re-discounted,  Acceptances,  and  other 

Sums  due  by  the  Bank  

Dividends  Unclaimed  ...  

Balance  of  Profit  and  Loss  brought  forward  from  last  A/c  ... 
Net  Profit  for  the  past  Half-year  


Y 

100,000,000.00 

53,000,000.00 

4,418,606.40 

8,152,840.76 

501,432,234.19 

337,556,021.98 

18,635.19 

4,652,374.63 

10,102,562.06 


Yen  1,019,333,275.21 


Assets. 

Cash  Account — 

In  Hand 

At  Bankers 

Investments  in  Public  Securities  and  Debentures 
Bills  discounted,  Loans,  Advances,  etc. 

Bills  receivable  and  other  sums  due  to  the  Bank 

Bullion  and  Foreign  Money  

Bank’s  Premises,  Properties,  Furniture,  etc. 


V 

34,630,767.48 

59,390,699.83 


y 


231,606,914.19 

247,729,119.87 

424,294,813.26 

14,392,236.15 

7,288,724.43 


Yen  1,019,333,275.21 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT.  y 

To  Interests,  Taxes,  Current  Expenses,  Rebate  on  Bills  Current 
Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts,  Bonus  for  Directors  and  Auditors, 

etc.  90,227,314.85 

To  Reserve  Fund  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ■■■  4,000,000.00 

To  Dividend — yen  6.00  per  Share  for  1,000,000  Shares  ...  ...  6,000,000.00 

To  Balance  carried  forward  to  next  Account  4,754,936.69 


Yen  104,982,251.54 


y 

By  Balance  brought  forward  31st  December,  1920  ...  ...  4,652,374.63 

Bv  Amount  of  Gross  Profits  for  the  Half-year  ending  30th  June, 

3 1921  100,329,876.91 


Yen  104,982,251.51 
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The  Outlook 

Several  pleasant  encouragements  have  cheered  the 
sentiment  of  the  City,  chief  among  which  were  the 
announcement  of  the  new  series  of  Treasury  bonds  at  a 
higher  price,  and  the  substantial  appreciation  in  the 
value  of  the  German  mark.  The  Treasury  bond  inci- 
dent had  been  expected  for  some  time  and  the  improve- 
ment in  the  mark  was  believed  to  be  solely  due  to 
speculative  purchases  based  on  expectations  of  repara- 
tion revision.  Nevertheless  both  were  real  and  welcome 
stimulants  for  optimists,  who  were  clinging  to  hope  with 
a weakening  clutch.  For  the  Treasury  to  offer  a bond, 
due  a year  later  and  with  no  option  of  conversion  at- 
tached, at  gg  instead  of  98,  the  price  of  the  last  series, 
is  a distinctly  hopeful  sign  of  its  views  concerning  the 
monetary  future,  though  its  action  in  taking  off  the 
option  was  a good  deal  criticized;  but  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  its  policy  with  regard  to  revenue  and 
expenditure  it  may  at  least  be  congratulated  on  the 
improvement  that  it  has  wrought,  at  a very  difficult 
time,  with  regard  to  the  dates  of  its  obligations. 

Money  and  Stocks 

Money  was  wanted  on  Monday,  so  much  so  that  a 
small  amount  was  borrowed  from  the  Bank,  but  the 
end  of  November  was  otherwise  easily  turned  and  then 
came  the  War  Loan  interest  and  the  return  of  plenty. 
Discount  rates  were  easier,  but  the  market  was  still 
rather  cautious.  The  Bank  return  showed  a further  in- 
crease in  Government  securities  and  other  deposits. 
The  quick  rise  in  the  value  of  the  mark  produced  chaotic 
conditions  in  the  exchange  market  which  was  increased 
by  the  checking  of  telegraphic  communication  with  the 
Continent,  which  was  very  unconvincingly  ascribed  to 
severe  weather.  The  Stock  Exchange,  which  had 
begun  the  week  in  a dispirited  mood  became  much  more 
cheerful  as  it  went  on.  Gilt-edged  securities  were 
wanted  on  the  indication  given,  by  the  Treasury  Bond 
prospectus,  of  official  expectations  of  cheap  money ; and 
the  rally  in  the  mark  raised  hopes  of  international  ad- 
justments, the  effects  of  which  on  financial  stability  and 
trade  prosperity  are  quite  immeasurable.  Oil  shares 
came  back  into  favour  with  a rush,  though  the  results 
of  the  Royal  Dutch  meeting  were  somewhat  indefinite; 
and  Chinese  bonds  which  had  been  notably  weak, 
were  firmer  on  the  hope  that  Messrs.  Hughes  and  Bal- 
four may  be  able  to  settle  questions  at  issue  between 
China  and  Japan.  New  York  was  still  a keen  buyer  of 
Mexican  securities,  rubber  and  rubber  shares  found 
better  markets,  and  the  general  cheerfulness  reacted 
even  on  Home  and  Argentine  Rails;  but  Kaffirs  were 
still  overshadowed  by  labour  troubles. 


The  Government  Accounts 

The  Treasury  produced  a good  weekly  statement, 
showing  revenue  nearly  three  millions  ahead  of  expendi- 
ture. It  had  sold  Treasury  bonds  for  3J  millions,  and 
so'  was  able  to  reduce  Treasury  bills  outstanding  by  12^ 
millions,  with  the  assistance  of  8 millions  of  Ways  and 
Means  advances,  half  from  departments  and  half  from 
the  Bank  of  England.  This  last  figure  is  by  no  means 
in  harmony  with  the  15  millions  increase  shown  in  the 
Government  securities  in  last  week’s  Bank  return,  but 
efforts  to  reconcile  the  two  official  statements  have  long 
been  abandoned  except  by  the  most  unquenchably 
curious  inquirers.  It  is  believed  that  very  heavy  appli- 
cations were  received  for  the  second  series  of  Treasury 
bonds  before  their  tap  was  turned  off,  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide a substantial  offset  to  the  War  Loan  interest  pay- 
ment on  Dec.  1.  The  revenue  figures  again  testify  both 
to  the  spending  power  and  taxpaying  power  of  the 
community  in  spite  of  the  disasters  that  have  marked 
the  year’s  industrial  history.  Our  table  shows  that 
Customs  and  Excise  are  only  2\  millions  behind  the 
figure  of  a year  ago  and  income  tax  is  16^  millions 
ahead.  It  is  assessed  of  course  on  prosperous  years’ 
receipts,  but  the  marvel  is  that  it  is  being  paid  now  with 
such  apparent  readiness.  As  has  now  happened  for  six 
weeks  running,  nothing  was  received  on  E.P.D.,  which 
is  now  less  a source  of  revenue  than  a reserve  fund  for 
distressed  industry. 

The  Trade  Outlook 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  a more  cheerful 
sentiment  in  finance,  based  on  the  good  investment 
demand  and  evidences  of  more  sensible  international 
temper;  but  the  trade  position  is  the  really  important 
question  and  there  we  have  little  but  hopes  and  indica- 
tions to  feed  on.  Sir  George  Touche,  in  addressing  the 
shareholders  of  the  British  Automatic'  Company  last 
Monday,  said  that  “ for  the  moment  we  must  recognize, 
however  reluctantly,  that  the  trade  outlook  is  dismal,” 
and  suggested  as  remedies  that  the  income  tax  should 
be  reduced,  the  Corporation  Profits  Tax — “ that  in- 
equitable impost  of  an  additional  and  arbitrary  income 
tax  in  disguise  ” — should  be  abolished,  and  that  “ re- 
strictive trade  rules,  such  as  the  reduction  in  working 
hours  and  the  limitation  of  shopping  hours  should  be 
scrapped.”  Trade  unionists  might  perhaps  retort  con- 
cerning the  limitation  of  Banking  and  Stock  Exchange 
hours,  which  is  not  a good  example  for  the  industrial 
worker.  At  the  same  time  there  are  some  hopeful 
features.  Commercial  bills  are  not  quite  as  scarce  as 
they  were,  coal  is  cheaper,  the  question  of  lower  rail- 
way rates  is  to  be  discussed  at  an  early  date,  and  the 
Geddes’  Committee,  which  was  much  too  readily  jeered 
at  when  it  was  appointed,  is  to  produce  a report  this 
month.  Mr.  Stanley  Baldwin,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  speaking  at  Liverpool  last  week  end,  said 
that  “ looking  for  a ray  of  light  through  the  murk  of 
gloom,”  he  saw  more  indications  of  improvement  than 
of  the  reverse;  that  in  the  U.S.  where  unemployment 
had  been  relatively  greater  than  here,  the  corner  was 
thought  to  have  been  turned;  that  India  had  had  an 
excellent  monsoon;  that  there  were  signs  of  improve- 
ment in  Japan,  the  first  country  to  feel  the  depression 
(“  slump  ” he  said,  but  he  ought  to  have  known 
better);  and  that  more  hopeful  advices  come  from  the 
Dominions  and  South  America. 
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“ TOWARDS  FINANCIAL  SANITY  ” 

EVERYONE  agrees  that  prosperity  in  industry 
and  finance  cannot  be  secured  until  Peace  has 
been  restored  to  the  world,  and  until,  somehow  or 
other,  the  gap  that  the  War  has  caused  in  international 
economic  machinery  can  be  filled  up,  that  is  to  say, 
until  Central  Europe  is  put  back  in  its  old  place  as  pro- 
ducer and  consumer.  To  this  country  this  necessity  is 
above  all  vital  owing  to  the  extent  to  which  we  depend 
for  the  comfort  and  very  existence  of  our  population  on 
its  present  scale  on  overseas  trade.  It  was  therefore  all 
the  more  fitting  that  a speech  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
urging  a saner  view  of  the  international  financial  posi- 
tion should  have  been  made  at  a dinner  given  last  Tues- 
day by  the  British  Overseas  Banks’  Association.  Those 
who  conduct  overseas  banking  know  more  than. anyone 
else  concerning  the  appalling  financial  difficulties  that 
now  stand  in  the  way  of  trading  between  the  peoples  of 
the  world,  owing  to  the  chaos  produced  in  their  mone- 
tary systems  by  the  financial  methods  employed  by  their 
Governments  in  meeting  the  cost  of  the  War  and  the 
monetary  problems  which  arose  at  its  conclusion.  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill,  who  has  a habit  of  seeing  what  he 
sees  with  a magnifying  glass,  told  his  audience  that 
across  the  Atlantic  one  saw  great  and  even  brilliant 
hopes  of  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  world 
affairs  and  that  a triple  arrangement  between  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Japan  to  secure  a 
peaceful  development  of  the  Pacific  was  in  a fair  way 
to  be  achieved.  He  went  on  to  point  out  that  another 
triple  arrangement  was  necessary  to  deal  with  Europe, 
namely  a good  understanding  and  friendly  association 
between  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  Europe  and  the  re-creation  of  Europe’s 
financial  prosperity.  He  admitted  that  many  people 
would  regard  such  a combination  as  impossible,  but  he 
maintained  that  nothing  less  was  adequate  to  meet  the 
difficulties  and  perils  of  the  present  economic  situation 
in  Europe.  Certainly  if  the  reports  in  the  daily  Press 
concerning  the  attitude  of  France  on  the  subject  of  the 
revision  of  the  indemnity  payment  due  from  Germany 
are  to  be  taken  as  literally  correct  there  seems  to'  be 
more  possibility  of  friction  than  of  friendly  co-operation 
on  this  subject.  It  is  however  more  than  likely  that  on 
this  point,  as  on  many  others,  public  opinion  is  judged 
from  the  utterances  of  politicians  who  do  not  represent 
opinion  that  is  really  the  most  influential ; and  that  the 
views  of  those  Frenchmen  who  are  really  responsible 
for  the  organisation  and  conduct  of  the  industrial  activi- 
ties on  which  French  prosperity  depends,  see  that  the 
practical  consequences  of  any  attempt  to  extort  indem- 
nity payments  on  their  present  scale  may  have  unfor- 
tunate results,  for  France  in  reducing  the  amount  which 
she  will  finally  be  able  to  secure  from  the  enemy  who 
devastated  her  territory.  It  should  be  noted  that 
French  opinion  is  alleged  to  be  opposed  to  any  post- 
ponement of  the  indemnity  payment,  according  to  the 
Times  of  November  30th,  unless  it  can  be  clearly  shown 
that  “ an  international  credit  operation  will  give  to  the 
creditors  the  full  equivalent  of  what  the  suspension  of 
payments  in  currency  took  away  from  them..  This 
apparently  means  that  France  instead  of  receiving  pay- 
ments from  Germany  is  to  receive  it  in  the  form  of 
an  international  loan  presumably  to  be  secured  on  the 
expectation  of  payments  to  be  made  some  day  by 
Germany.  The  only  country  in  a position  to  make  such 
an  advance  on  the  scale  required  would  appear  to  be  the 
United  States,  though  smaller  contributions  might  be 
made  by  some  of  the  European  neutrals  and  perhaps  by 
this  country.  It  could  only  be  done  if  guarantees  could 
be  given  by  the  German  Government  involving  its  pro- 
mise to  forswear  the  use  of  the  printing  press  and  to 
balance  its  Budget  so  that  one  of  the  most  potent  causes 
of  the  depreciation  of  the  mark  might  be  abolished  in 
future.  Such  an  arrangement  is  not  wholly  out  of  the 
question,  but  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of 
its  realisation  are  only  too  obvious.  . 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  find  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 


dilating  on  the  “ steady  remorseless  march  of  statesmen 
of  all  countries  during  the  last  few  months  towards 
financial  sanity.”  It  is  very  natural  that  he  should 
wish  to  imply  that  in  this  matter  the  Governments  of 
the  world  first  found  wisdom  and  had  been  steadily  and 
patiently  leading  back  their  erring  flocks  from  the 
financial  wilderness  to  a Promised  Land  of  good  sense 
and  sweet  reasonableness.  In  fact,  just  the  opposite 
has  happened.  The  business  world — financiers,  traders 
and  producers — finding  that  economic  recovery  has  been 
seriously  retarded  by  the  effects  upon  exchange  and 
upon  business  of  all  kinds  of  the  reparation  payments 
and  the  uncertainty  concerning  their  future,  have  been 
protesting  against  them  and  point  out,  perhaps  with 
some  exaggeration,  the  inevitable  effect  upon  industry 
of  their  continuance  on  their  present  scale.  The 
statesmen  are  believed  to  have  been  considerably  influ- 


enced by  these  representations  but  so  far  their  remorse- 
less march  towards  financial  sanity  has  not  been  made 
apparent  by  any  very  practical  demonstration  of  its 
effects  upon  their  minds.  On  the  contrary  they  have 
been,  even  in  this  country  where  they  had  less  excuse 
than  anywhere,  remorselessly  marching  towards  Pro- 
tection. The  Safeguarding  of  Industry  Act  is  still  with 
us  and  there  comes  news  from  Birmingham — that  gush- 
ing fountain  of  fiscal  fallacy— that  the  Government  is 
considering  what  is  to  be  done  against  Spain,  because 
Spain  has  thought  it  necessary  to  raise  its  tariffs  on 
imports.  That  Spain  should  take  such  a step  at  this 
moment  is  of  course  merely  another  example  of  the 
prevalent  delusion  towards  which  the  statesmen  of  the 
world  have  “ marched,”  as  Mr.  Churchill  would  say,  so 
remorselessly,  which  makes  people  believe  that  trade 
recovery  can  be  encouraged  by  setting  up  artificial 
barriers.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  was  right  enough 
in  saying  “ that  not  only  electioneering  politi- 
cians, but  grave  financiers  and  august  members  of  the 
Judiciary  who  had  been  speaking  nonsensical  froth  about 
extracting  ^20,000  millions  from  Germany  had  reduced 
themselves  to  a much  more  practical  statement  of  the 
case.”  He  rejoiced  to  see  that  the  simple  fact  that 
payment  from  one  country  to  another  could  only  be  made 
in  the  form  of  goods  or  service  had  once  more  become 
recognised  by  the  most  enlightened  experts  in  different 
countries.  In  fact  enlightened  experts  have  seen 
this  simple  fact  ever  since  the  indemnity  question  was 
mooted  and  they  have  at  last  induced  the  statesmen  of 
the  world  to  begin  to  have  a glimmering  of  its  truth. 

Certainly  the  growth  of  this  glimmer  is  an  encourag- 
ing sign  and  the  presence  in  London  of  Herr  Rathenau 
and  his  communications  with  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  have  been  duly  noted  in  their  true  signific- 
ance. In  fact,  as  was  pointed  out  a week  ago  in  these 
columns,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  already 
told  his  constituents  in  Glasgow  that  he  hoped  to 
be  in  communication  shortly  with  Herr  Rathenau  on 
the  subject  of  the  reparation  problem.  Sir  John  Brad- 
bury is  alleged  to  have  suggested  the  advisability  of  a 
moratorium,  and  there  is  much  rumour  abroad  concern- 
ing- negotiations  between  the  German  Government  and 
the  London  Money  Market  for  credit  operations  to 
secure  the  payment  of  the  next  indemnity  instalment. 
The  chief  difficulty  that  the  German  Government  has 
had  to  face  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  her  industrialists 
were  able  by  the  falling  value  of  the  mark  to  secure 
very  large  profits  by  their  sales  of  goods  abroad  and  to 
leave  the  proceeds  of  these  sales  in  foreign  centres  where 
the  Government  cannot  get  at  them.  The  industrial^ 
are  credited  with  a desire  to  force  the  hand  of  the 
German  Government  to  denationalise  the  railway  syste 
as  a condition  of  coming  to  its  rescue  in  the  matter  of 
indemnity  payments.  It  is  a very  interesting  example 
of  the  limited  power  of  a Treasury,  under  modern  con- 
ditions, to  tax  the  wealth  of  its  citizens  beyond  a ^am 
point  without  their  consent.  It  shows,  that  whatever 
may  be  true  in  the  political  world,  force  is  no  remedy  in 
firnmce.  In  the  case  of  Russia  force  was  ap- 
plied with  a severity  that  killed  the  source  of 
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revenue.  The  obvious  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is 
that  the  reparation  payment  should  be  on  a basis  which 
is  agreed  as  reasonable  by  all  parties,  and  that  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  which  can  be  entered  into  by 
the  debtors,  not  under  the  threat  of  “ sanctions”  and 
territorial  aggression  but  as  a businesslike  solution  of  a 
problem  that  now  lies  heavy  on  the  chest  of  the  world’s 
economy.  Given  time,  Germany’s  power  to  pay  is 
certainly  considerable.  As  Sir  Ernest  Harvey  pointed 
out  in  a letter  published  in  the  Times  of  Nov.  28,  owing 
to  the  depreciation  of  the  mark  “ she  has  had  her  war 
for  nothing.  She  has  her  railway  system,  free  of  debt. 
All  the  municipal  undertakings  throughout  Germany 
are  written  down  to  almost  nothing.” 

Hartley  Withers 


EXCHEQUER  CONTROL. 

IN  “ Les  Finances  de  la  France  ” recently  published 
in  Paris,  Monsieur  Georges  Bonnet  describes  how 
the  Revolution  of  1789  swept  away  what  remained  of 
the  financial  system  or  lack  of  system  of  the  Grand 
Monarque,  and  how  the  nineteenth  century  saw  the 
establishment  of  that  elaborate  system  of  check  and 
counter-check  designed  to  prevent  unauthorised  expendi- 
ture which  prevails  in  modern  France.  Britain  was  busy 
meanwhile  in  the  same  spirit  sweeping  away  a whole 
series  of  offices  whose  titles  are  curiously  reminiscent  of 
those  which  France  was  simultaneously  abolishing. 
Little  remains  to-day  of  the  old  names.  The  Exchequet 
alone  recalls  the  dim:  past.  It  is  this  mediseval  name 
which  gives  the  title  to  Mr.  Hawtrey’s  little  volume*  on 
British  public  finance,  contributed  by  him  to  the  up-to- 
date  collection  of  works  on  modern  day  conditions  which 
the  enterprise  of  the  Oxford  University  Press  is  giving 
to  the  public  under  the  general  title  of  “ The  World  of 
To-Day.  ” 

What  is  the  Exchequer?  “ Many  people  who  speak 
glibly  of  the  Exchequer  would  be  puzzled  to  say  exactly 
what  it  is.  They  often  conceive  of  it  as:  a receptacle. 
Though  the  great  chests  in  which  the  officers  of  the 
Exchequer  used  to  keep  the  public  money  have  been  re- 
placed by  credits  at  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Bank 
of  Ireland,  we  still  speak  of  money  being  paid  into  and 
out  of  the  Exchequer.  But  the  Exchequer  is  not  a 
receptacle.  It  is  a Government  Department.”  It 
would  be  truer  to  say  that  the  Exchequer  is  a bit  of  a 
Department.  Its  glory  is  departed.  The  Treasury 
originated  in  the  middle  ages  as  a branch  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  the  Minister  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury 
is  called  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  the 
Treasury  is  not  the  Exchequer.  The  Great  Barons  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  are  no  more.  Gone  are  “ the 
sleepy  fee-paid  sinecures  ” of  the  eighteenth  century. 
“ By  the  Exchequer  Act  of  1834  the  elaborate  ritual  of 
triple  locked  chests  and  wooden  tallies  was  discarded, 
and  the  costly  hierarchy  was  abolished,  together 
with  the  separate  Receivers  and  Paymasters.”  Finally 
in  1866,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Monteagle,  who  had  been 
a protagonist  of  the  reforms,  the  office  of  Comptroller 
of  Exchequer,  which  his  own  conservatism  and  respect 
for  his  years:  had  saved  during  his  tenure,  disappeared 
at  last.  The  Exchequer  and  Audit  Departments  Act  of 
1866  ended  the  separate  existence  of  the  venerable  Ex- 
chequer Department  and  amalgamated  what  remained 
of  it  with  the  upstart  Audit  Department.  All  that  is  left 
is  contained  in  the  title  of  the  head  of  the  amalgamated 
Department,  and  even  he  is  commonly  spoken  of  not  as 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  Receipt  and  Issue  of 
His  Majesty’s  Exchequer  and  Auditor  General  of  the 
Public  Accounts,  but  more  shortly  as  the  Comptrollei 
and  Auditor  General,  or  C.  and  A.  G. 

Yet  the  one  function  which  remains  to  the  one  sur- 
vivor of  the  Exchequer  is  an  all  important  one  in  the 
constitution.  Without  Exchequer  control  there  would 
be  nothing  to  prevent  Ministers  from  defying  Parlia- 
mentary control.  “ Perhaps  the  first  step  to1  be  taken 
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by  a legislator  whose  purpose  was  to  abolish  Parlia- 
mentary Government  would  be  to  suppress  the  Ex- 
chequer.” For  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  Receipt 
and  Issue  of  His  Majesty’s  Exchequer  is  an  officer 
responsible  to  Parliament  alone  and  independent  of  the 
Government  of  the  day.  In  his  capacity  as  Auditor 
General  he  is  equally  independent  but  acts  both  on 
behalf  of  Parliament  and  on  behalf  of  the  Government. 
As  officer  of  the  Exchequer  he  acts  for  Parliament  alone 
and  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  no  order 
from  the  Treasury  for  an  issue  from  the  Exchequer  is 
honoured  if  it  is  in  excess  of  Parliament’s  grant  of 
‘‘Ways  and  Means” — that  is  cash— with  which  to 
meet  the  expenditure  which  it  has  approved.  He  can- 
not as  Comptroller  prevent  the  Government  from  apply- 
ing the  cash  wrongly.  This  he  can  only  discover  after 
the  event  in  his  capacity  as  Auditor.  But  he  can  and 
does  see  that  the  total  issues  do  not  at  any  time  exceed 
the  total  Ways  and  Means  granted  even  if  Parliament 
has  voted  “ Supply,”  that  is,  has  approved  in  detail  of 
money  being  expended  on  particular  services,  to  an 
amount  exceeding  the  Ways  and  Means  granted.  This 
general  power  of  veto  is  of  course  dormant  and  scarcely 
remembered  in  normal  times.  But  in  1909  and  1910 
when  there  were  doubts  as  to  the  power  of  Mr. 
Asquith’s  Government  to  carry  its  programme  in  spite 
of  a Parliamentary  majority,  the  constitutional  safe- 
guard of  Exchequer  control  was  at  once  remembered, 
and  revived  by  the  action  of  Parliament  in  limiting  its 
grants  of  Ways  and  Means  to  short  periods  of  a few 
weeks  at  a time,  thereby  making  sure  that  no  alternative 
Government  could  without  coming  before  Parliament 
carry  on  the  ordinary  public  services  even  for  the  short 
interval  necessary  for  the  holding  of  a General  Election. 

It  is  most  convenient  to  be  able  to  follow  in  Mr. 
Hawtrey’s  clear  and  succinct  analysis  the  various  con- 
stitutional and  administrative  safeguards  which  to-day 
enforce  Parliamentary  control  over  the  expenditure  of 
the  executive.  Exchequer  control  keeps  the  Govern- 
ment within  the  limits  of  the  total  cash  voted.  The 
Auditor  General,  conducting  what  is  for  the  most 
part  a concurrent  audit,  sees  that  the  money  is  devoted 
to  the  detailed  purposes  for  which  it  has  been  appro- 
priated by  Parliament.  He  also'  is  on  the  look  out  to 
see  that  money  is  not  spent  on  any  service  without 
Treasury  approval.  In  this  he  is  the  ally  of  that  part  of 
Treasury  control  which  is  concerned  with  regularity  of 
expenditure.  Treasury  control  has,  however,  other 
purposes.  The  Treasury  is  the  Department  to1  which 
Parliament  looks  for  securing  economy  in  administra- 
tion, in  which  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor  General  is 
not  primarily  concerned.  The  Treasury  is  also  the 
Department  which  frames  the  Budget,  setting  available 
resources  against  the  expenditure  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment with  Parliament’s  approval  is  committed  or  pro- 
poses to  commit  itself,  and  endeavouring  to  weigh  the 
advantages  sought,  from  specific  expenditure  proposed 
to  be  incurred,  against  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  in- 
curring it.  Clear  thinking  on  the  subject  of  control  of 
expenditure  is  essential  if  the  confusions  of  thought 
which  too  often  lead  even  Members  of  Parliament  astray 
are  to  be  avoided.  Careful  study  of  this  book  should 
suggest  to  some  of  them:  that  the  remedy  may  lie  rather 
in  their  availing  themselves  of  the  means  of  control 
which  the  constitution  places  abundantly  at  their  dis- 
posal than  in  demanding  fresh  safeguards  and  new  Com- 
mittees. “ The  primary  control  of  the  expenditure  of 
Departments  is  exercised  not  through  the  Estimates 
but  through  the  grant  of  Treasury  sanction  for  each 
Departmental  activity.”  Parliament  controls  financial 
policy  because  it  has  control  over  the  Government.  The 
purpose  of  Parliamentary  control  is  constitutional,  not 
administrative,  and  Parliament’s  power  is  strictly 
speaking  negative — throughout  the  book  it  is  spoken  of 
as  a veto1  upon  expenditure,  even  though  it  may  be 
occasionally  used  to  demand  new  expenditure.  This 
veto  is  enforced  by  the  power  of  Parliament  to  make 
or  destroy  a Government  by  granting  or  withholding 
the  right  to  obtain  issues  from1  the  Exchequer. 


‘ The  Exchequer  and  the.  Control  of  Expenditure.’ 
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FIGURES 


PAPER  MONEY  (in  millions) 

European  Countries.  Latest. 

Austria  Kr.  103,129 

Belgium  Fr.  6,150 

Bulgaria  Leva  (Bank)  3,194 

Czecho-Slovakia  Kr.  11,850 

Denmark  Kr.  493 

Finland  Mk.  1,363 

France  Fr.  36,336 

Germany  Mk.  96,463 

Great  Britain  £’s  (B.ofE.)  106 

„ (State)  311 

Greece  Dr.  2,076 

Holland  FI.  1,026 

Hungary  Kr.  23,795 

Italy  Lire  (Bank)  17,879 

„ „ (State)  2,268 

Norway  Kr.  397 

Poland  Mk.  182,777 

Portugal  Escudos  675 

Roumania  Lei  12,829 

Serbia  Dinars  4,567 

Spain  Pesetas  4,236 

Sweden  Kr.  607 

Switzerland  Fr.  926 

Other  than  European. 

Australia  £’s  58 

Canada  $ (Bank)  183 

>,  )>  (State)  269 

Egypt  £’s  (E-)  35 

India  Rupees  1,767 

Japan  Yen  1,132 

New  Zealand  £ 8 

United  States  Fed.  Res.  $ 2,421 


1921. 

Previous. 

95,162 

6,159 

3,194 

12,182 

481 

1,382 

36,719 

95,186 

104 

312 

2,051 

1,040 

23,871 

17,879 

2,268 

407 

152,800 

675 

12,669 

4,559 

4,282 

622 

951 

58 
187 
269 
29 
1,784 
1,141 
8 

2,398 


Nov.  30, 
1920. 
28,072 
5,845 
3,391 
10,947 
555 
1,333 
38,573 
64,284 
109 
349 
1,491 
1,084 
12,975 
19,476 
2,269 
462 
43,236 
574 
9,170 

4,207 

753 

969 

55 

234 

327 

42 

1,602 

1,180 

8 

3,319 


GOVERNMENT  DEBT  (in  thousands) 

Nov.  26,  21.  Nov.  19,  ’21.  Nov.  27,  ’20. 


Total  deadweight  

Owed  abroad  

Treasury  Bills  

Bank  of  England  Advances 
Departmental  do. 


£ £ £ 

7,727,465  7,730,327  7,727,491 

1,091,033  1,091,033  1,154,569 

1,107,532  1,120,187  1,096,594 

8,250  4,250  34,000 

184,408  180,308  197,114 

Note.— The  highest  "point  of  the  deadweight  debt  was  reached 
at  Dec.  31,  1919,  when  it  touched  8,033  millions.  On  March  31 
last  it  was  7,574  millions.  Of  the  increase  shown  since  then 
102  millions  represent  a nominal  addition,  due  to  a conversion 
scheme. 

GOVERNMENT  ACCOUNTS  (in  thousands) 

Nov.  26,  ’21.  Nov.  19,  ’21.  Nov.  27,  ’20. 


Total  Revenue  from  Ap.  1 
„ Expenditure  ,,  ,, 

Surplus  or  Deficit  

Customs  and  Excise 
Income  and  Super  Tax  ... 

Stamps  

Excess  Profits  Duties 

Post  Office  

Miscellaneous — Special  .. 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND  RETURNS  (in  thousands) 


£ 

£ 

£ 

584,067 

568,968 

799,272 

635,174 

622,937 

697,984 

—51,107 

—53,969 

+ 101,288 

215,681 

209,738 

217,994 

162,555 

161,850 

145,791 

9,588 

9,238 

16,592 

29,714 

29,714 

139,202 

32,750 

31,500 

32,250 

65,794 

61,669 

188,866 

Dec.  1,  ’21.  Nov.  23,  ’21. 


Public  Deposits  

Other  ,.  

Total  

Government  Securities 
Other  ,, 

Total  

Circulation  

Do.  less  notes  in  cur- 
rency res 

Coin  and  Bullion  

Reserve  

Proportion  


£ 
13,749 
130,411 
144,160 
57,438 
82,735 
140,173 
125,113 

105,663 

128,442 

21,779 

15.1% 


£ 
15,601 
124,083 
139,684 
50,314 
83,572 
133,886 
123,306 

103,856 

128,438 

23,582 

16.8% 


CURRENCY  NOTES  (in  thousands) 

Dec.  1,  ’21.  Nov.  23,  ’21 


AND  PRICES 

BANKERS  CLEARING  RETURNS  (in  thousands) 
Nov.  30,  ’21.  Nov.  23,  ’21. 
£ 


Dec 


Town  

Metropolitan 

Country 

Total  

Tear  to  date 


625,909 

27,831 

49,635 

703,375 

32,159,445 


574,908 

30,486 

53,327 

658,631 

31,416,070 


1,  ’20. 

£ 

651,606 

34,803 

66,824 

753,233 

36,006,584 


LONDON  CLEARING  BANK  FIGURES  (in  thousands) 


Coin,  notes,  balances  with 
Bank  of  England,  etc — 

Deposits  

Acceptances  

Discounts  

Investments  

Advances  


Dec.  1,  ’20. 

£ 

21,651 

142,685 

164,336 

93,896 

75,353 

169,249 

130,483 

111,713 

124,991 

12,959 

U% 


£ ^ 

310,839  311,687 

1,788  1,794 

28,500  28,500 

19,450  19,450 

261,101  261,943 

Note. — The  maximum  fiduciary  issue  for  1921  has  been  offi- 
cially “ fixed  ” at  ^317,555,200. 


Total  outstanding  

Called  in  but  not  candid. 

Gold  backing  

B.  of  E.  note  Do. 
Total  fiduciary  issue 


Dec.  1,  ’20. 

£ 

351,104 

2,872 

28,500 

18,750 

300,982 


MONEY  RATES 


Oct.,  ’21. 

Sept.,  ’21. 

Aug.,  ’21. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

221,136 

251,378 

254,379 

1,846,153 

1,806,910 

1,814,710 

51,447 

49,986 

47,738 

413,012 

383,280 

397,567 

320,608 

315,476 

322,032 

804,586 

816,724 

804,371 

Dec.  1,  ’21. 

Nov.  24,  ’21. 

Dec.  1,  20. 

% 

5 

44 

3| 

3* 

3* 


Bank  Rate  

Do.  Federal  Reserve  N.Y. 

3 Months’  Bank  Bills  ... 

6 Months’  Bank  Bills  ... 

Weekly  Loans  

FOREIGN  EXCHANGES  (telegraphic  transfers) 


New  York,  $ to  £ 

Do.,  1 month  forward 

Montreal,  $ to  £ 

Mexico,  d.  to  $ 


% 

5 

4j 

3+f-4 

4-4| 

3* 


7 

7 

6f 

Hi 

6* 


24,  ’20. 


B.  Aires,  d.  to  $ 

Rio  de  Jan.,  d.  to  milrs 

Valparaiso,  $ to  £ 

Montevideo,  d.  to  $ ... 


Paris,  frcs.  to  £ 

Do.,  1 month  forwd.... 

Berlin,  marks  to  £ ... 

Brussels,  frcs.  to  £ ... 

Amsterdam,  fl.  to  £ ... 

Switzer'and,  frcs.  to  £ 

Stockholm,  kr.  to  £ ■■ 

Christiania,  kr.  to  £ .. 

Copenhagen,  kr.  to  £. 

Helsingfors,  mks.  to  £ 

Italy,  lire  10  £ 

Madrid,  pesetas  to 
Greece,  drachma  to  £ 

Lisbon,  escudo  d 

Vienna,  kr.  to  £ 

Prague,  kr.  to  £ 

Budapesth,  kr.  to  £ ... 

Bucharest,  lei  to  £ 

Belgrade,  dinars  to  £... 

Sofia,  leva  to  £ 

Warsaw,  marks  to  £... 

Cnstntnple,  piastres  to  £ 

Alexandria,  piastres  to  £ 

Bombay,  d.  to  rupee  I 
Calcutta,  d.  to  rupee  j 
Hongkong,  d.  to  rupee 
Shanghai  d.  to  tael  ... 

Singapore,  d.  to  $ 

Tokohama,  d.  to  yen  ... 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Nov.  18, 

1921. 

Men  1,398,400 

Women  ...  315,100 

Juveniles  ..  104,000 

Total  ...  1,817,500 

COAL  OUTPUT 

Week  Nov.  19,  Nov.  12, 

ending  : 1921.  1921. 

tons.  tons. 

4,646,300  4,372,500 

Year  to  date  139,349,800  134,703,500 

IRON  AND  STEEL  OUTPUT 


4.03 

3.99| 

3.48* 

4.03| 

3.99* 

— 

4.39* 

4.37* 

3.96 

33d. 

33d. 

— 

43fd. 

44*d. 

54d. 

7fd. 

7*d. 

HAd. 

38.90 

38.90 

40*d. 

40Jd. 

53*  d. 

12*%  prem. 

10%  prem. 

— 

56.20 

56.90 

57.55 

56.23 

56.91 

— 

800 

1,130 

243| 

58.55 

59.05 

54.32* 

11.35 

11.17 

11.413 

21.05 

21.09 

22.25* 

16.95 

16.96 

18.01* 

28.30 

28.30 

25.55* 

21.60 

21.60 

25.55* 

225 

208 

174 

94f 

97* 

94.87* 

28.95 

29.00 

26.74 

99* 

99* 

42.75 

4fd. 

4Jd. 

7-rkd. 

13,000 

11,500 

1,075 

365 

380 

282* 

2,800 

3,500 

— 

Unquoted 

Unquoted 

239* 

275 

310 

— 

620 

710 

— 

13,000 

13,500 

1,775 

740 

765 

— 

97* 

97* 

97* 

16d. 

16d. 

18fd. 

32d. 

32d. 

40*  d. 

46d. 

45d. 

523d. 

27  Jd. 

27£d. 

27-Hd. 

28|d. 

28|d. 

34*  d. 

Nov.  11, 

May  27, 

Nov.  28 

1921. 

1921. 

1920. 

1,377,949 

1,468,537 

378,284 

307,346 

496,914 

103,420 

104,137 

157,045 

42,704 

1,789,432 

2,122,506 

524,408 

Nov.  5, 
1921. 
tons. 
4,182,400 
130,331,000 


Nov.  20, 
1920. 
tons. 
5,210,700 
199,819,900 


Pig  Iron  

Do.,  yr.  to  date  

Steel  Ingots  and  Castings 
Do.,  yr.  to  date  


1921. 

1921. 

1920. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

235,500 

158,300 

533,200 

2,064,600 

1,829,100 

6,538,900 

405,400 

429,300 

554,300 

2,801,000 

2,395,600 

7,346,600 
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PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES 
METALS,  MINERALS,  ETC- 

Dec.  1,  ’21.  Nov.  24,  21. 


Gold,  per  fine  oz 102s.  lid. 

Silver,  per  oz.  37*d. 

Iron,  Scotch  pig  No.  i 

per  ton  £6.12.6 

Steel  rails,  heavy  ,,  ,£10.0.0 

Copper,  Standard  ,,  £67.2.6 

Tin,  Straits  ,,  £163.15.0 

Lead,  soft  foreign  ,,  £26.0.0 

Spelter  ,,  £26.7.6 

Coal,  best  Admiralty  ,,  25s.  Od. 


102s.  lid. 
38J  d. 

£6.12.6 
£10.10.0 
£66.17.6 
£161.5.0 
£25.5.0 
£25.17.6 
25s.  9d. 


CHEMICALS  AND  OILS 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  ton 
Indigo,  Bengal  per  lb. 
Linseed  Oil,  spot  p.  ton 
Linseed,  La  Plata,  ship- 
ment per  ton 

Palm  Oil,  Benin,  spot 
per  ton 

Petroleum,  water  white, 
per  gallon 


£14.12.6  £14.12.6 

11s.  6d.  11s.  6d. 

£28.0.0  £26.15.0 

£16.10.0  £16.0.0 

£32.0.0  £32.0.0 

Is  5d.  Is.  5d. 


Dec.  1,  ’20. 
117s.  5d. 
44gd. 


£11.5.0 
£23.0.0 
£91.2.6 
£209.0.0 
£26.5.0 
£29.15.0 
115s.  Od. 


£23.10.0 
16s.  6d. 
£41.5.0 

£23.0.0 

£45.0.0 

2s.  4|d. 


FOOD 

Wheat,  English  Gaz. 

Avge.  per  480  lbs. 
Wheat,  No.  2 Red 
Winter  N.Y.  p.  bush. 

TEXTILES,  ETC. 

Cotton,  fully  middling, 
American  per  lb. 

Cotton,  Egyptian,  FGF. 

Sakel  per  lb. 

Hemp,  N.Z.  spot  per  ton 
Jute,  first  marks  ,, 
Wool,  Australian,  med. 

greasy  per  lb. 

Leather,  sole  bends 
12/14  lbs.  per  In 
Rubber,  Standard  Crepe 
per  lb. 


46s.  3d.  45s.  6d. 

1294  cents.  1244  cents. 

11.30d.  12.13d. 

20.50d.  21.25d. 

£40.0.0  £40.0.0 

£24.10.0  £24.15.0 

Is.  44d.  Is.  5d. 


3s.  Od.  3s.  Od. 

lljfd.  10Jd. 


OVERSEAS  TRADE  (in  thousands) 

„ ten  months  * 


89s.  7d. 
1914  cents. 


11.75d. 

28.50d. 

£54.0.0 

£43.0.0 

3s.  Od. 

2s.  9d. 

Is.  lfd. 


Imports  

Exports  

Re-exports  

Balance  of  Imports  

Export  cotton  goods,  value 
Export  woollen  ,,  value 
Export  coal  value 

Ditto  quantity  tons 

Export  machinery  value 

Tonnage  entered  

,,  cleared  


1921. 

1920. 

£ 

£ 

% 

912,468  1,650,813 

— 44 

580,927  1,119,573 

— 48 

88,025 

196,592 

— 55 

243,516 

334,648 

— 27 

145,584 

341,643 

— 59 

47,074 

115,689 

— 59 

32,708 

84,601 

— 61 

16,757 

21,269 

— 21 

63,349 

48,497 

+ 30 

30,914 

30,276 

+ 2 

28,444 

30,298 

— 6 

INDEX  NUMBERS 

United  Kingdom— Whole- 
sale ( Economist ). 
Cereals  and  Wheat 
Other  Food  Products 

Textiles  

Minerals  

Miscellaneous  

Total  

Retail — (Ministry  of 
Labour) — 

Food  only  

All  Items  

Germany — Wholesale 
(Official). 

All  Commodities  

United  States — Wholesale 
(Bradstreet’s) 


All  commodities. 

FREIGHTS 

From  Cardiff 

to 

West  Italy 

(coal) 

Marseilles 

>> 

Port  Said 

>» 

Bombay 

>» 

Islands 

>> 

B.  Aires 

>> 

From 

W.  Australia 

(wheat) 

B.  Aires 

(grain) 

San  Lorenzo 

»» 

N.  Pacific 

(wheat) 

N.  America 

(grain) 

Bombay 

(general) 

Chili 

(nitrate) 

Alexandria 

(cotton-seed) 

Danube 

(grain) 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

July 

1921. 

1921. 

1920. 

1914 

956 

1,119* 

1,560* 

579 

685 

688 

900* 

352 

1,171 

1,258 

1,951* 

616* 

816 

871 

1,316* 

464* 

960 

987* 

1,446 

553 

4,588 

4,924 

7,175 

2,565 

Oct., 

Sept. 

Oct. 

July. 

1921. 

1921. 

1920. 

1914. 

200 

210 

291 

100 

203 

220 

276 

100 

Mnthly 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

average 

1921. 

1921. 

1920. 

1913. 

2,687 

2,067 

1,308 

100 

Nov.  1,  Oct.  1, 

Nov.  1, 

Aug.  1, 

1921. 

1921. 

1920. 

1914. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

11.3514  11.1879 

15.6750 

8.7087 

Dec.  1, 

Nov.  24, 

Dec.  1, 

1921. 

1921. 

1920. 

13/0 

14/0 

22/6 

13/0 

13/3 

22/6 

15/6 

17/0 

17/6 

20/6 

23/0 

— 

12/0 

12/3 

17/6 

20/0 

19/6 

— 

46/3 

47/6 

100/0 

22/6 

16/3 

47/6 

25/0 

18/9 

50/0 

50/0 

50/0 

95/0 

4/0 

4/0 

8/0 

20/0 

20/0 

57/6 

30/0 

32/6 

80/0 

10/6 

10/6 

23/0 

22/6 

20/0 

— 

SECURITY  PRICES 


BRIT.  AND  COLONIAL  GOVT. 

Dec.  1, 

’21.  Nov.  24, 

’21. 

Dec.  1,  ’20. 

Consols 

49* 

49* 

44* 

War  Loan 

3*%  "! 

893 

90 

83 

Do. 

4*%  ... 

81* 

81* 

76* 

Do. 

5%  - 

88* 

88 

83* 

Do. 

4%  ... 

985 

97* 

93* 

Funding 

4% 

733 

73* 

66  § 

Victory 

4%  ... 

79* 

79* 

73| 

Local  Loans 

3%  ... 

53* 

53* 

50* 

Conversion 

3*% 

64* 

63 1 

— 

Irish  Land 

23%  - 

48  f 

48| 

44* 

Bank  of  England 

181 

182 

168* 

India 

3*%  - 

56* 

561 

54* 

FOREIGN  STOCKS 

Argentine  (86)  5%  ... 

97 

95* 

90 

Belgian 

3%  -. 

60* 

60 1 

56 

Brazil  1914 

5%  ... 

65 

64* 

56 

Chilian  1886  4*%  ••• 

83 

83 

80 

Chinese 

5%  ’96 

81 

83 

76* 

Egyptian 

4%  ... 

68 

6a* 

57* 

French 

4%  ... 

25 

26* 

36* 

German 

3%  ••• 

2« 

2* 

6* 

Greek 

4%  ... 

30 

30 

33* 

Italian 

3*%  ... 

21 

22 

22* 

Japanese 

4*%  (1st) 

109 

109 

108* 

Mexican  1899 

63 

63 

62 

Peruvian  Corp.  Pref. 

15 

15* 

23 

Russian 

5%  ... 

9$ 

9* 

19 

Spanish 

4%  ••• 

70 

70 

77* 

HOME  RAILS 

Gt.  Central  Pref. 

Gt.  Eastern  

Gt.  Northern  Def.  ... 

Gt.  Western  

Lancs  and  Yorks 
Lond.  Brighton  Def. 

Lond.  Chatham 

L.  & N.W 

L.  & S.W.  Def. 

Metropolitan  

Do.  District 

Midland  Def 

North  Brit.  Def. 

North  Eastern  

South  Eastern  Def. 
Underground  “A”  ... 
FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL 

Antofagasta  

Argentine  N.E. 

B.A.  Gt.  Southern 
Do.  Pacific 
Do.  Western 
Canadian  Pacific 
Central  Argentine  ... 

,,  Uruguay 
Cordoba  Central 

Entre  Rios  

Grand  Trunk  

Do.  3rd  Pref. 

Leopoldina  

Mexican  

San  Paulo  

United  of  Havana  ... 


n 

73 

10* 

27  f 

28 

30 

22* 

22| 

28* 

68* 

68 

75 

47* 

46* 

53 

36| 

36 

44* 

5* 

°2 

7 

66|- 

66* 

75 

18 

17| 

20* 

24* 

23| 

20 

16 

16 

17* 

41 

40| 

473 

9 

9 

12 

69* 

69* 

79 

20* 

20 

27 

5/0 

5/0 

5/6 

RLYS. 

42 

42* 

64 

13* 

13* 

20 

49* 

51* 

64* 

33 

33 

49xd 

51 

52 

64 

148* 

144* 

162xd 

46* 

48 

58 

37 

35* 

58 

7 

7* 

14* 

14 

14 

23* 

1* 

n 

43 

2* 

2* 

Hi 

21 

20 

28| 

13* 

13 

17 

107 

107 

124* 

43 

45 

71* 

INDUSTRIALS,  ETC. 

Anglo-Malay  

Anglo-Persian  2nd  Pref. 

Armstrong  

Ass.  Portland  Cement 

Bass  

B.S.A 

Brit.-Amer.  Tobacco 
Brunner  Mond 

Burmah  Oil  

Coats  

Courtaulds  

Cunard  

. Dorman  Long  

Dunlop  

Furness  Withy 

Hudsons  Bay  

Imp.  Tobacco  

Listers  

Lobitos  

Lyons  ...  .,.  • •• 

Marconi  

Maypole  Def 

Mexican  Eagle 

North  Caucasian 

P.  & O.  Def 

Royal  Mail  

Rubber  Trust  

Shell  

United  Alkali  

United  Steel  

Vickers  .. 


15/32 

1 5/32 

If 

22/1* 

22/1* 

— 

13/9 

14/0 

20/6 

13/6 

13/9 

23/6 

28/3 

28/0 

25/0 

8/6 

9/0 

15/3 

58/3 

57/4* 

63/3 

23/0 

22/4* 

30/6 

5-j-f- 

Sis' 

7_a_ 

47/9 

48/6 

45/3 

34/6 

33/3 

45/3 

17/0 

17/6 

22/6 

15/0 

14/6 

21/0 

6/9 

7/6 

20/9 

22/0 

22/6 

26/0 

5|  5H  5-Hr 

48/3  48/0  46/6 


16/0 

16/3 

24/0 

4* 

4f 

4Ji 

2| 

2f 

4* 

1 15/32 

1 19/32 

2f 

6/9 
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5|-%  Treasury  Bonds 

Repayable  at  par  on  May  15,  1930,  interest  payable  on 
May  15  and  November  15,  price  99,  interest  exempt 
from  Corporation  Profits  Tax.  This  issue  takes  the 
place  of  the  series  which  has  been  a continuous  offer 
at  98  and  carried  the  right  of  conversion  into  Conver- 
sion Loan.  Shorn  of  this  option  the  issue  is  not  nearly 
as  attractive  as  its  forerunner,  and  it  would  surely  have 
been  better  to  vary  the  terms  of  the  option  rather  than 
to  withdraw  it  altogether. 

Midland  Counties  Electric  Supply  Company,  Limited 
Capital  etc.  issued  and  outstanding,  Ordinary  Shares  of 
£j,  £75°, 000  > First  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock, 
^,'343,850;  jQ 200,000  8 per  cent.  Notes.  Purchases 
were  invited  at  96  for  ^400,000  Seven  and  a Half  per 
Cent.  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock,  part  of  a total  issue 
of  ,£500,000;  it  will  be  repaid  on  or  before  December, 
1946,  by  the  operation  of  a Cumulative  Sinking  Fund 
beginning  1922,  either  by  annual  drawings  at  102  or  by 
purchase  in  the  market  at  or  under  that  price.  The 
Company  reserves  the  right  to  redeem  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  stock  outstanding  at  102  per  cent,  on  any 
interest  date  subject  to  two  months’  notice ; also  to  pur- 
chase stock  in  the  open  market.  The  Trust  Deed  pro- 
vides that  the  balance  of  £100,000  Debenture  Stock 
cannot  be  issued  until  the  Company  charges  to  the 
Trustees  at  least  £100,000  further  nominal  fully  paid 
share  or  loan  capital  of  the  undermentioned  sub-com- 
panies. The  Stock  will  be  secured  by  a Trust  Deed 
constituting  it  a first  specific  mortgage  on  certain  Light 
and  Power  companies,  and  by  a floating  charge 
on  the  assets  of  this  Company.  So  far  as 
the  floating  charge  only  is  concerned,  it  is  subject  to  the 
floating  charge  created  by  the  Trust  Deed  securing  the 
first  Debenture  Stock.  A letter  from  the  Chairman 
states  that  “ the  total  capital  expenditure  on  plant, 
buildings,  mains,  rolling  stock,  etc.,  incurred  by  the 
various  undertakings  amounts  at  date  to  £1,571,490 
of  which  £815,434  has  been  incurred  by  those  Com- 
panies whose  whole  Share  and  Loan  Capital  will  be 
charged  to  secure  the  7J  per  cent.  Debenture  Stock. 
These  Companies  will  covenant  not  to  create  any  further 
Debentures  or  charges  of  any  kind  without  the  consent 
of  the  Trustees,  and  the  Trust  Deed  will  provide  that 
their  aggregate  trading  and  other  liabilities  shall  not 
exceed  the  total  sum  of  £50,000,  apart  from  liabilities 
which  may  be  incurred  by  them  from  time  to  time  to 
this  Company.”  The  proceeds  of  the  issue  will  be 
utilised  for  the  redemption  of  £200,000  Notes  outstand- 
ing, for  discharging  obligations  to  bankers,  and  the 
general  purposes  of  the  Company.  The  Company  has 
had  a prosperous  record,  and  the  stock  looks  a good 
industrial  investment,  though  the  system  of  securing 
securities  on  securities  is  somewhat  confusing  and  in- 
formation might  have  been  given  separately  concerning 
the  earning  power  of  the  companies  whose  share  and 
loan  capital  is  specifically  charged.  Inquisitive  investors 
might  also  ask  why  the  issue  was  not  made  through  a 
prospectus  under  the  Companies’  Acts  instead  of 
through  an  “ offer  for  sale.”  The  stock  was  very 
quickly  subscribed. 

Telephone  Manufacturing  Company  (1920) 

Capital,  £1, 000, 000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1,  of  which 
410,000  have  been  issued.  Subscriptions  are  invited  at 
96  for  £300,000  Guaranteed  8 per  cent.  Cumulative 
Income  Bonds,  repayable  at  102  in  or  before  1935,  by 
means  of  a cumulative  sinking  fund  beginning 
in  1922.  The  interest  sinking  fund  payments  and 
principal,  are  jointly  and  severally  guaranteed  by  In- 
stallation Companies,  whose  combined  telephone  rentals 
for  the  year  beginning  31  October,  1921,  amount  to 
£95>335>  whilst  present  and  future  rentals  secured  to 
them  amounted  1 1 the  same  date  to  £948,868.  The 
Installation  Companies  under  the  conditions  of  the 
Trust  Deed  are  precluded  from  pledging  their  assets  or 


future  income  in  priority  to  or  pari  passu  with  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Bonds.  The  Company  reserves  the  right  at 
any  time  after  December,  1926,  to  redeem  the  whole  or 
any  part  at  102  per  cent,  on  three  months’  notice.  The 
Company’s  organization  includes  the  manufacture  of 
the  “ New  System.  ” private  telephones  and,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Installation  Companies  which  it 
owns,  their  installation  and  maintenance  in  the  offices, 
works,  houses,  &c. , of  subscribers,  amongst  whom  are 
some  of  the  most  important  commercial  and  business 
undertakings  in  the  kingdom.  The  prospectus  shows 
that  there  is  already  an  ample  margin  of  cover  for  the 
service  of  the  bonds,  apart  from  the  profits  of  the 
manufacturing  company  and  without  taking  into  ac- 
count the  increased  profits  which  “ should  result  from 
the  further  working  capital  to  be  provided  by  the  pre- 
sent issue,”  which  is  for  the  purpose  of  repaying  ad- 
vances and  for  the  future  development  of  the  business. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  much  is  wanted 
for  repaying  advances,  and  how  much  will  be  left  for 
development,  but  the  prospectus  gives  nothing  but  a 
very  uninforming  summary  of  the  balance-sheet  posi- 
tion. Otherwise  the  issue  looks  well,  as  far  as  its 
complicated  nature  allows  it  to  be  judged. 

Crookes,  Roberts,  Ritchie  and  Company 

Capital,  £80,000,  in  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1.  Subscrip- 
tions were  invited,  at  par,  for  £65,000  7!  per  cent.  First 
Debentures  (tax  free  up  to  6s.  in  the  £).  Holders  have 
the  option  of  requiring  the  Company  to  repay  principal 
on  1 st  April  and  1st  October  of  any  year  on  six  months’ 
notice.  The  Company  has  the  option  of  redeeming  all 
or  any  of  the  Debentures  on  twelve  months’  notice  after 
two  years  from  the  date  of  issue.  The  Debentures  will 
be  secured  by  a specific  first  mortgage  on  all  the  lease- 
hold property  with  the  fixed  plant  and  machinery  and  a 
floating  charge  upon  all  the  other  assets  of  the  Com- 
pany present  and  future  including  its  uncalled  capital, 
but  so  that  the  Company  shall  not  create  any  mortgage, 
or  charge  thereon  in  priority  to  or  pari  passu  with  the 
Debentures.  The  prospectus  states  that  “ the  business 
outlook  in  the  particular  branches  of  trade  carried  on  at 
the  works  is  very  favourable  indeed ; in  fact,  orders  in 
hand  at  the  present  time  are  months  ahead  in  some  of 
the  departments.”  The  issue  has  some  attractive 
features,  but  the  value  of  the  assets  specifically  charged 
is  not  clearly  shown,  the  sinking  fund  appears  to  be  con- 
tingent on  profits  and  not  to  be  a first  charge,  the 
profit  statement  is  vague  and  elusive,  and  the  issue  is 
too  small  to  be  freely  marketable. 

African  Canning  and  Packing  Corporation 
Capital,  £546,775  in  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1,  of  which 
4°7)S9I  will  Fe  allotted  in  payment  of  the  purchase  price, 
39,184  will  be  held  in  reserve,  and  100,000  Ordinary 
Shares  were  offered  for  sale  at  par.  Messrs.  I.  W. 
Schlesinger  & Co.,  of  Johannesburg  and  London,  have 
subscribed  at  par  for  the  whole  of  the  100,000  shares, 
and  offered  them  for  sale  through  their  bankers.  The 
Company  was  incorporated  in  June,  1921,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  the  canning  and  packing  business 
carried  on  by  the  “ African  Canning  and  Pack- 
ing Company  ” (incorporated  in  1918),  and  also 
of  taking  over  fromi  the  “ African  Realty  Trust, 
Limited,”  and  a number  of  individual  small  holders, 
the  Langholm  Pine  Apple  Estates  situated  at  Bathurst, 
Cape  Province.  The  estimates  given  anticipate 
profits  of  £57,869  19s.  id.  in  1922  and  ^339,681  9s. 
7d.  in  1928;  but  nothing  is  said  as  to  profits  earned  in 
the  past  by  the  various  vendors  and  the  assets  are  given 
as  standing  in  the  balance  sheet  on  Sept.  30  last  at 
certain  sums,  without  any  light  on  the  relation  of  these 
sums  to  present  values.  The  whole  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  issue  will  be  retained  in  the  business  and  used  for 
extensions.  The  Company  may  have  a profitable  future, 
but  with  nothing  but  estimates  behind  them  the  shares 
are  only  for  the  venturous. 
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Reviews 

Progressive  Co-partnership.  By  Ernest  Walls. 
Nisbet.  12s.  6d.  net. 

CRITICS  of  the  capitalist  system  now  tell  us  that 
nothing-  will  ever  induce  the  workers  to  work  with 
any  heartiness  to  put  profits  into  the  pockets  of  “ func- 
tionless ” shareholders,  and  that  the  whole  system  is 
necessarily  doomed  for  this  reason.  On  the  other  hand 
certain  employers — often  men  with  real  sympathy  with 
those  who  work  for  them — maintain  that  the  only  in- 
centive that  will  make  the  workers  work  is  the  spur  of 
need  and  the  fear  of  unemployment,  and  that  this  incen- 
tive is  now  actively  busy. 

Neither  of  these  theories  is  very  cheering-.  The  first 
condemns  the  present  system  to  the  dustheap  before  a 
workable  new  one  is  ready  to  take  its  place.  The 
second  opens  an  avenue  of  grudging  work  varied  by 
bitter  industrial  strife.  Mr.  Ernest  Walls  opens  a 
middle  way  between  them  in  this  book  setting  forth  the 
advantages  of  co-partnership.  As  a practical  business 
man  and  a Director  of  Lever  Bros.,  he  knows  his  sub- 
ject thoroughly,  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  able  to 
make  it  clear,  interesting  and  stimulating.  Co-partner- 
ship, as  he  emphatically  tells  us,  must  not  be  confused 
with  profit-sharing,  under  which  “ the  status  of  em- 
ployee remains  unaltered.  The  share  of  profit  is  an 
ex  gratia  payment,  instead  of  a sharing  between  joint 
partners.  The  absence  of  the  partnership  idea  and 
ideal  separates,  once  and  for  all,  every  profit-sharing 
from'  every  co-partnership.”  The  essence  of  the 
matter,  if  we  have  understood  Mr.  Walls’s  eluci- 
dation aright,  is  that  the  employee,  or  owner  of 
“ human  capital,”  should  become  a partner  with  the 
owner  of  the  money  capital.  Both  receive  a basic  re- 
ward— average  simple  interest  for  money  capital,  and 
average  wage  for  human  capital;  any  surplus  is  divided 
on  a scientific  system  set  forth  at  length,  and  the  sur- 
plus paid  to  the  wage  earner  is,  wholly  or  in  part,  paid 
in  shares  in  the  industry,  the  holding  of  which  is  essen- 
tial to  participation  in  the  scheme.  By  the  extension 
of  this  principle  every  manual  worker  becomes  a pro- 
prietor and  a partner  and  if  carried  out  to  its  fullest 
possibilities,  the  scheme  finally  puts  the  majority  owner- 
ship and  control  of  the  business  into  the  hands  of  those 
employed  in  it.  Mr.  Walls  claims  that  there  never 
has  been  an  example  of  the  failure  of  a real  scheme  of 
co-partnership  and  he  shows  that  the  difficulty  about 
sharing  of  losses  can  be  and  has  been  satisfactorily 
met.  Nevertheless  there  remains  a difficulty  connected 
with  co-partnership  with  which  he  does  not  deal.  The 
worker  who  is  asked  to  invest  the  surplus  earned  by 
his  labour  in  the  industry  from  which  he  earns  it  may 
well,  if  he  has  sufficient  financial  knowledge  to  ask 
himself  the  question,  wonder  whether  it  is  fair  and 
prudent  that  he  should  thus  put  all  his  eggs  into  a 
basket  for  the  successful  carrying  of  which  he  has,  so 
far,  so  little  responsibility  and  probably  in  most  cases 
wants  to  have  no  more  ? Applied  to  successful  and 
soundly  established  industry  co-partnership  looks  like  a 
way  out  of  many  social  difficulties  and,  as  Mr.  Walls 
shows,  it  can  face  temporary  loss  in  the  shape  of  lower 
dividends  and  bonuses.  But  if  loss  were  on  a scale 
that  wiped  out  all  the  working  co-partner’s  saved  sur- 
plus, invested  in  the  business,  such  a disaster  would 
surely  give  only  too  useful  a handle  to  the  many  critics 
of  co-partnership  who,  confusing  it  with  profit-sharing, 
denounce  it  as  a fraud  on  the  working-man.  Indus- 
trial peace  and  efficiency  seem  likely  only  to  be  won  by 
some  system  which  will  make,  or  help  to  make,  the 
worker 'into  a capitalist.  But  if  he  is  asked  to  take  the 
full  risks  of  the  capitalist,  with  all  his  savings  in  the 
industry  in  which  he  works,  he  may  well  pause  before 
he  accepts  such  a scheme  with  eagerness.  The  problem 
which  financial  ingenuity  has  to  solve  is  that  of  enabling 
the  workers  to  be  interested,  as  capitalists,  in  industry , 
without  risking  all  their  capital  where  they  happen  to 
work. 


Publications  Received 

Principles  of  Comparative  Economics.  By  Radhakamal  Muker- 
jee.  With  a Preface  by  Raphael-Georges  Ldvy.  Vol.  i. 
P.  S.  King  : 15s.  net. 

Anglo-South  American  Bank.  Cabled  reports  from  branches  to 
Nov.  29th,  1921. 

j.he  Bulletin  of  the  Federation  of  British  Industries.  Nov.  29th, 
1921,  containing  Sir  Peter  Ryland’s  speech  on  Trade  De- 
pression and  German  Reparations,  is. 

Fuel  Economy  Review.  Nov.  Federation  of  British  Industries  : 
is. 

Report  on  the  Market  for  Fencing  Material  and  Wire  Ropes  in 
the  Argentine  Republic.  Dept,  of  Overseas  Trade. 

Rubber  Facts  and  Figures.  No.  25.  Nov.,  1921.  Fredc.  C. 
Mathieson  & Sons  : 2s. 

5 Per  Cent.  War  Loan  and  Income  Tax  Repayments.  Fredc.  C. 
Mathieson  & Sons  : 6d. 

Monthly  Review  of  Business  and  Trade  Conditions  in  South 
America.  Nov.  London  and  River  Plate  Bank  Ltd. 


Dividends 

v.vMY  & Navy  Investment  Trust. — At  rates  of  5 p.c.  per  annum 
on  Pref.  stock  and  16  p.c.  per  annum  on  Def.  stock  for  half- 
year  ended  30th  Nov. 

Bernard  Hughes.— At  the  rate  of  8 p.c.  per  annum  for  half-year 
to  29th  Oct.  and  a bonus  of  6d.  per  share. 

Birkenhead  Brewery. — Final  8 p.c.,  making  10  p.c.  for  year. 

Cape  Electric  Trams. — 6 p.c.  on  Ord.  for  year  to  30th  June. 

Canadian  General  Electric. — 2 p.c.  for  quarter  ending  Decem- 
ber 31st  on  Common. 

Castner-Kellner  Alkali. — Final  5 p.c.,  making  with  the  interim 
dividend  already  paid  13  p.c.  for  the  year  ending  30th  Sep- 
tember, 1921. 

Central  Mining  & Investment. — Interim  of  6s.  per  sh,  tax  free. 

Components. — 5 p.c.  for  year. 

Cheltenham  Original  Brewery. — Final  on  Ord.  of  7 p.c.,  mak- 
ing 10  p.c.  for  year  to  30th  Sept. 

Globe  Telegraph  Trust. — Quarterly  dividend  of  3s.  per  share 
on  Pref.  and  5s.  per  share  net  on  Ord. 

Greenock  and  Port  Glasgow  Tramways. — Directors  regret 
that  results  for  year  to  1920  do  not  admit  of  the  payment 
of  a dividend. 

Huggins  & Co. — p.c.  on  Ord.,  making  10  p.c.  for  year  to 
30th  Sept. 

J.  B.  Brooks  & Co.— Final  on  Ord.  at  rate  of  15  p.c.  per  an- 
num, making  10  p.c.  for  year  to  31st  Aug. 

Jugra  Estate. — Interim  of  10  p.c. 

John  Pound  & Co.— 10  p.c.  on  Ten  Per  Cent.  Pref.  Participat- 
ing Ord.  and  additional  1 p.c.  for  year.  12^  p.c.  on  Def. 

John  I.  Thornycroft  & Co. — For  the  year  to  31st  July,  3 p.c. 
on  Pref.,  making  6 p.c.,  3^  p.c.  on  Participating  Pref.  Ord., 
making  p.c.  and  7J  p.c.  on  Ord. 

Law  Union  & Rock  Insurance. — 4s.  per  share  for  half-year. 

London  & River  Plate  Bank. — Final  6 p.c.,  making  12  p.c.  for 
the  year. 

Massey's  Burnley  Brewery. — Directors  regret  that  they  do  not 
consider  it  advisable  to  recommend  dividend  on  Ord. 

National  Bank  of  Scotland. — Dividend  at  rate  of  16  p.c.  from 
profits  for  year  to  1st  Nov. 

Pahang  Consolidated. — Directors  regret  that  results  do  not  per- 
mit of  payment  of  dividend  on  Ord. 

Paterson,  Laing  & Bruce. — Final  3!  p.c.  on  Ord.,  making 
p.c.  for  year. 

Pinchin  Johnson  & Co. — Interim  of  5 p.c. 

Pinners  Hall  (Austin  Friars). — 8 p.c.  for  year  to  30th  Sept. 

P.  & O.  .-Team  Navigation. — 12  p.c.,  tax  free,  on  Def.  for  year 
to  30th  Sept.  For  the  previous  year  12  p.c.  was  also  paid, 
together  with  cash  bonus  of  3 p.c.  and  a bonus  of  about 
6 p.c.  in  stock. 

Queensland  Insurance. — 10  p.c.  and  bonus  of  p.c.  for  year 
to  30th  Sept. 

Robert  Younger. — Final  3 p.c.,  tax  free  on  Ord.,  making 
10  p.c.,  and  a bonus  of  5 p.c.,  tax  free. 

Royal  Bank  of  Australia. — At  the  rate  of  10  p.c.  per  annum 
for  the  half  year  to  30th  Sept. 

Russell’s  Gravesend  Brewery. — 8 p.c.  on  Ord.  for  year  ended 
30th  Sept. 

Singlo-Tea. — By  way  of  interim  dividend  a bonus  of  5 p.c.  on 
Ord.  on  account  of  recovery  of  Excess  Profits  Duty  and  out 
of  1921  profits  2^  p.c.  and  moiety  of  Pref.  dividend. 

South  African  Breweries. — Interim  dividend  of  2i  p.c.  on  the 
Pref.  shares,  being  at  the  rate  of  5 p.c.  per  annum,  and  is. 
per  share  on  the  Ord.  shares,  the  latter  tax  free. 

Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa. — Interim  at  rate  of  14  p.c.  per 
annum. 

Standard  Motor  Co.— 15  p.c.  for  11  months  to  August  31st. 

Starkey,  Knight  & Ford. — 10  p.c.,  tax  free,  on  Ord.  shares  for 
half-year,  making  13  p.c.  for  year. 

Third  Edinburgh  Investment. — 12  p.c.  on  Ord.  for  year  to 
5th  Nov. 

Tube  Investments. — Final  on  Pref.  at  rate  of  7 p.c.  per  annum 
for  6 months  to  31st  Oct.  and  8 p.c.  on  Ord.  for  12  months 
?o  31st  Oct. 
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Company  Meetings 


BARCLAYS  BANK 

LIMITED 

Head  Office:  54  LOMBARD  ST.,  LONDON.  E.C.3 


AUTHORISED  CAPITAL  - £20,000.000 

ISSUED  & PAID  UP  CAPITAL  15,592,372 

RESERVE  FUND  - - 8,250,000 

DEPOSITS  (30th  June  1921)  332,206,417 


FREDERICK  CRAUFURD  C-OODENOUGH,  Chairmen. 
SIR  HERBERT  HAMBLING,  Deputy -Chairman. 
EDMUND  HENRY  PARKER.  Vice-Chairman. 

^ General  M onagers : 

WILLIAM  FAVILL  TUKE, 

WILLIAM  CARRUTHERS. 

ROBERT  WILLIAM  STREET, 

JOHN  CAULCUTT. 


Every  description  of  British  & Foreign  Banking 
Business  Transacted. 


The  Bank  has  over  1,500  Branches  in  England  and  Wales. 


Executorships  and  Trusteeships  undertaken. 


Affiliated  Banks  : 

THE  BRITISH  LINEN  BANK.  Head  Office:  Edinburgh. 
THE  UNION  BANK  OF  MANCHESTER  LIMITED, 

Head  Office  : Manchester. 

THE  ANGLO  EGYPTIAN  BANK  LIMITED.  Head 
Office:  27  Clement  Lane,  London,  E.C.4. 


SOUTH  DURHAM  STEEL  & IRON 

PROSPECTS  OF  A REVIVAL. 

REDUCTION  OF  COST  IMPERATIVE. 

The  Adjourned  Annual  Meeting  for  1920  of  the  South  Dur- 
ham Steel  and  Iron  Company,  Limited,  was  held  on  the  30th 
ult.  at  Middlesbrough,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Furness. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  the  Chairman  said  that,  after 
making  provision  for  taxation  the  profit  for  the  year  under 
review  was  ,£247,364,  which  was  ;£61,000  less  than  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  They  were  able  to  pay  a dividend  of  25  per  cent, 
on  the  Ordinary  shares,  carrying  forward  £jl22,846,  as  against 
,£44,481  in  the  previous  year.  The  directors  considered  it  pru- 
dent to  carry  forward  that  increased  amount,  having  in  mind  the 
difficult  conditions  which  had  confronted  them  during  the  past 
year  and  which  unfortunately  still  existed. 

The  manufacture  of  plates  was  very  largely  confined  to  the 
shipbuilding  and  engineering  trades,  and  he  need  scarcely  remind 
them  that  since  they  last  met  the  shipbuilding  trade — with  which, 
of  course,  the  engineering  trade  was  closely  allied — had  experi- 
enced an  unprecedented  setback.  The  position  of  the  company, 
like  all  other  steel  and  iron  companies,  would  also  naturally  be 
affected  by  the  coming  competition  from  the  new  works  built  in 
recent  years  when  those  were  all  in  successful  operation,  and  the 
directors  were  of  opinion  that  it  might  be  desirable,  when  con- 
ditions became  more  stable,  to  consider  the  advisability  of  enter- 
ing into  some  other  finishing  trade  instead  of,  as  they  had  done 
in  the  past,  relying  so  largely  on  the  heavy  plate  trade. 

As  to  the  prospects  of  a revival  in  trade,  some  general  prin- 
ciples applied.  Labour  was  too  high  when  it  was  transferred 
to  the  cost  per  ton  of  the  product  they  manufactured,  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  price  of  coal  was  one  of 
the  chief  factors  operating  against  a general  revival  in  industrial 
conditions.  The  railroad  rates  for  the  carriage  of  both  raw  and 
finished  materials,  too,  were  out  of  all  proportion.  If  they  were 
to  regain  their  former  position  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry, 
adequate  reductions  would  have  to  be  made  to  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Otherwise 
their  industry  would  languish  and  ultimately  lose  the  pre-emi- 
nence which  it  had  occupied  in  the  past. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  adopted,  and  the  23rd  annual 
meeting,  subsequently  held,  was  adjourned  in  the  absence  of 
accounts. 
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CARGO  FLEET  IRON 

THE  CHIEF  FACTORS  AGAINST  TRADE. 

The  Adjourned  Annual  Meeting  for  1920  of  the  Cargo  Fleet 
Iron  Co.,  Limited,  was  held  on  the  30th  ult.  at  Middlesbrough. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Furness  presided,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  said  that  the  year  ended  30th  September,  1920,  was  the 
best  year  for  trade  since  the  Armistice,  and  had  brought  them 
to  the  end  of  the  boom  period.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  finan- 
cial year  under  review  the  demand  for  their  products  had  con- 
tinued good  for  both  home  and  export  orders.  Before  that  period 
had  elapsed,  however,  they  had  seen  signs  of  the  coming  Con- 
tinental invasion  of  their  markets  with  pig-iron  and  steel  at 
much  lower  prices  than  this  country’s,  with  the  resultant  reduc- 
tion in  the  market  value  of  those  products.  In  addition,  corres- 
ponding increases  of  exports  from  the  Continent  to  this  country’s 
principal  Overseas  markets  had  occurred  simultaneously,  and 
perhaps  even  to  a larger  extent,  and  since  July  the  demand  for 
this  company’s  products  had  been  so  restricted  that  they  had  not 
been  able  to  keep  their  works  going  to  their  full  capacity. 

Two  of  the  chief  factors  affecting  their  industry  at  the  present 
time  were  the  price  of  coal  and  the  cost  of  railway  transport. 
He  saw  signs  of  a fall  in  the  cost  of  the  commodity,  which  was 
sincerely  to  be  wished  for,  as  coal  was  one  of  their  principal 
assets  and  the  backbone  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  railway  rates,  it  might  interest 
shareholders  to  know  that  to  produce  a ton  of  finished  steel 
from  seven  to  ten  tons  of  raw  and  finished  material,  slag  refuse, 
etc.,  had  to  be  handled,  of  which  quantity  about  six  tons  had  to 
be  conveyed  by  rail.  If,  therefore,  the  railway  companies  desired 
to  see  a trade  revival  in  this  industry,  and  thereby  an  increase 
in  their  volume  of  traffic,  they  must  get  nearer  to  the  old  rates. 
While  he  viewed  the  present  condition  of  trade  with  concern,  he 
was  sufficiently  optimistic  to  believe  that  they  would  surmount 
their  present  difficulties  and  re-establish  their  trade,  provided 
that  Capital  and  Labour  were  prepared  to  work  togetfier  in  a 
spirit  of  mutual  trust  and  co-operation. 

The  accounts  were  adopted,  and  the  annual  meeting  for  1921, 
subsequently  held,  was  adjourned  in  the  absence  of  accounts. 
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The  Outlook 

Last  week’s  brig-liter  sentiment  has  blossomed  into 
general  cheerfulness,  stimulated  by  political  news  and 
monetary  and  fiscal  prospects — or  hopes — rather  than 
by  any  definite  improvement  in  the  state  of  industry 
and  trade.  Chief  among  the  political  items  was  the 
dramatic  announcement  of  Irish  “ peace  but  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  statement  on  reparations 
was  also  welcomed  as  showing  that  this  problem  is 
being  cautiously  considered  on  business  lines.  At  the 
same  time  anticipations  of  a reduction  in  the  New 
York  Federal  Reserve  Board’s  rediscount  rate  raised 
hopes  of  a lower  Bank  rate  here  and  an  evening  paper 
promised  the  taxpayer  is.  6d.  off  the  income  tax,  to  be 
secured  by  a £200  million  gash  to  be  made  in  the 
national  expenditure  by  the  axe  of  the  Geddes  Com- 
mittee. Here  were  plenty  of  pleasant  possibilities,  and 
professional  operators  were  in  the  mood  to  make  the 
most  of  themi,  though  their  enthusiasm  was  not  ag- 
gressively shared  by  the  general  public,  if  activity  of 
business  was  a fair  test. 

Government  Finance 

On  the  subject  of  taxation  Sir  Robert  Horne  by  no 
means  endorsed  the  comfortable  anticipations  of  the 
Pall  Mall.  In  his  speech  at  Manchester  on  Monday  he 
reminded  his  hearers  of  the  Treasury  circular  sent  out 
last  spring  calling  on  the  departments  to  reduce  ex- 
penditure by  ^'130  millions;  went  on  to  show  that  next 
year’s  revenue  must  inevitably  be  less  than  this  year’s 
and  that  his  figure  of  reduction  in  expenditure  had  to 
be  raised  from  ^130  millions  to  ^175  millions,  and 
then  “ would  beg  his  audience  to  realize  the  difficulties 
of  the  problem,”  of  reducing  our  expenditure  to  the 
level  at  which  our  accounts  might  be  balanced.  After 
making  every  allowance  for  the  caution  with  which  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ought  to  speak  at  such  a 
time,  this  part  of  his  speech  did  not  hold  up  much  hope 
of  a lower  income  tax.  In  the  meantime,  owing  to  the 
War  Loan  interest  payment,  last  week’s  revenue  fell 
short  of  expenditure  by  nearly  40  millions.  At  the 
same  time  maturing  Treasury  bills  exceeded  sales  by 
7I  millions,  while  Treasury  bonds  were  sold  to  the  ex- 
tent of  13J  millions;  and  so  the  Government  had  to 
borrow/  29  millions  on  Ways  and  Means  advances,  19 
of  which  were  provided  by  the  Bank  of  England. 

Stock  Market  Hesitating 

All  round  the  House  it  has  been  easier  to  buy  than  to 
sell  and  even  the  issue  of  highly  unfavourable  industrial 
reports  brings  few  shares  to  markets.  As  there  is 
often  a small  professional  bear  account,  in  spite  of  the 


alleged  prohibition  of  time  bargains,  shop  support  is 
easily  able  to  keep  prices  firm,  with  the  help  of  a 
moderate  amount  of  bargain  hunting  by  adventurous 
investors.  The  gilt-edged  market,  however,  is  still  the 
one  in  which  real  activity  is  to  be  found  and  here  stock 
is  still  said  to  be  scarce  in  spite  of  the  recent  rapidity 
of  new  creations.  Hopes  of  a lower  level  of  money 
rates  are  a powerful  influence  in  stimulating  the 
demand  for  the  gilt-edged  variety  of  securities,  and  the 
alleged  improvement  of  the  political  atmosphere  also 
helps.  Some  observers  are  beginning  to  wonder 
whether  the  public  will  not  soon  begin  to  look  for  a 
more  satisfactory  yield  than  is  to  be  got  from  Government 
securities,  seeing  that  the  net  return  from  War  Loan, 
after  allowing  for  income  tax,  is  now,  apart  from  profit 
on  redemption,  a shade  under  4%.  But  there  are  not 
at  present  many  Foreign  Government  securities  with 
much  surplus  solvency  behind  them'  and  Home  Rails  are 
in  a cloud  of  uncertainty,  though  their  debenture  stocks 
have  lately  been  rising  perhaps  in  preparation  for 
financing  that  is  likely  to  be  necessary.  New  issues 
of  all  kinds  are  said  to  be  on  the  anvil  in  very  large 
quantities  and  great  as  the  digestive  power  of  the 
investing  machine  has  shown  itself  to  be,  its  swallow 
is  not  unlimited,  especially  if  some  revival  of  trade  and 
recovery  in  wholesale  prices  reversed  the  process  by 
which  banking  credit  has  lately  been  set  free  for  pur- 
poses of  finance.  In  the  meantime,  though  the  gilt- 
edged  market  held  its  advance  fairly  well,  in  other 
directions  there  was  some  tendency  towards  reaction, 
Kaffirs  being  affected  by  the  fall  in  gold  while  industrial 
shares  were  still  out  of  favour.  It  needs  a rose-coloured 
microscope  to  detect  real  signs  of  trade  revival,  though 
it  is  easy  to  see  many  things  happening  that  ought,  in 
time,  to  help  to  make  trade  better.  But  the  “ derelict 
countries  ” which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
described  as  the  chief  cause  of  our  present  sufferings, 
cannot,  if  the  best  happens,  come  back  to  economic 
life  again  in  a moment. 

Easy  Money 

Chiefly  owing  to  further  borrowings  by  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  Bank  of  England,  in  order  to  pay  the 
War  Loan  interest,  money  has  been  amply  abundant 
and  discount  rates  show  a further  decline.  The  Bank 
return  showed  increases  of  13  millions  in  the  Govern- 
ment securities  and  12  millions  in  the  Other  deposits. 
Prophets  of  easier  rates  are  rather  in  the  ascendant  for 
the  moment,  though  at  the  same  time  the  somewhat 
inconsistent  view  that  commodity  prices  have  touched 
bottom  (witness  the  recent  rise  in  tin)  is  well  supported. 
Exchange  movements  have  been  less  lively,  but  Berlin 
shows  a slight  reaction  after  the  mark’s  late  improve- 
ment. New  York  has  advanced  again  and  the  Eastern 
rates  have  been  weak,  with  the  fall  in  silver. 

Post  Office  Savings  and  Unemployment 

Since  January  1st  the  net  decrease  in  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  deposits  has  amounted  to  no  more  than 
^8,000,000 — a remarkably  small  figure,  on  which 
stress  was  laid  by  Sir  Robert  Home  as  an  indication 
that  things  might  not  be  as  bad  as  they  seemed  on  the 
surface.  At  no  time  during  this  period  have  there  been 
less  than  three  quarters  of  a million  of  unemployed 
on  the  live  registers  of  the  Labour  Exchange,  on  several 
occasions  the  total  has  exceeded,  two  millions  and  for 
the  year  to  date  the  average  on  the  register  has  been 
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well  over  one  and  half  millions.  The  fact  must  be  taken 
into  account  that  about  6%  of  those  who  register 
are  juveniles,  but  against  this  may  be  set  the  consider- 
able number  of  unemployed  persons  who  do  not  figure 
on  the  books  of  the  Labour  Exchange.  The  small 
decrease  in  Savings  Bank  deposits  is  the  more  remark- 
able when  it  is  known  that  the  reduced  wages  now 
current  show  a reduction  at  the  rate  of  over  ^22 7 mil- 
lions per  annum  compared  with  those  current  on 
January  1st.  Whilst  the  “ dole  ” is,  no  doubt  a partial 
explanation,  there  is  another  consideration  which  can- 
not be  ignored,  and  leads  to  a less  reassuring  conclu- 
sion. It  may  be  that  the  working  classes  suffering 
most  are  those  which  have  had  little  opportunity  of 
thrift  in  the  past  and  consequently  have  nothing  to  fall 
back  upon  in  their  adversity. 


THE  CHANCELLOR  ON  REPARATION 

IT  was  high  time  that  the  public  should  be  given 
some  information  on  the  Reparations  question 
beyond  the  plenteous  babble  of  gossip  and  semi- 
inspired  statements  in  the  press.  This  need  was 
obligingly  met  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on 
Monday  last  in  a speech  at  the  Free  Trade  Hall.  Man- 
chester. His  references  to  the  Reparation  question 
were  marked  by  the  cautious  common  sense  which  is 
needed  by  a British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at 
this  crisis.  At  present,  he  told  his  audience,  “ Ger- 
many said  that  she  could  not  pay  the  sums  which  were- 
due  in  the  months  of  January  and  February,  and  she 
was  asking  for  delay.  That  was  a matter  which  the 
Allies  must  discuss  together  and  answer  in  unison,  and 
he  did  not  propose  to  express  any  point  of  view  on  that 
topic.  ” He  proceeded,  however,  to  point  out  that  the 
collapse  of  Germany  would  be  a misfortune  not  merely 
for  Germany  but  for  Europe  and  the  whole  world.  We 
were  suffering  to-day,  among  other  things — and  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  thing — because  there  were 
so  many  derelict  countries  in  Europe.  Austria  and 
Russia,  which  used  to  be  our  customers,  were  no  longer 
able  to  buy  our  goods,  and  if  we  added  to  these  coun- 
tries a broken  Germany  the.  catastrophe  to  Europe 
would  be  unspeakable.  All  this  is  obvious  and  solid 
fact,  and  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  exist- 
ence of  these  derelict  economic  bodies  in  Europe  affects 
us  not  only  because  we  are  not  able  to  sell  goods  to 
them  directly,  but  also  because  the  newer  countries  of 
the  world,  which  used  to  supply  them  with  raw  mate- 
rials, are  now  unable  to  do  so  and  are  consequently 
unable  to  buy  our  goods.  This  connection  was  lately 
shown  very  clearly,  when  the  crash  in  the  value  of  the 
mark  which  followed  the  Silesian  decision  had  an 
immediate  effect  upon  the  value  of  the  rupee  and  so 
affected  all  our  industries  which  deal  with  India.  We 
thus  have  plenty  of  material  reasons  for  being  careful, 
in  our  demands  upon  Germany,  not  to  proceed  to 
lengths  which  would  produce  an  economic  catastrophe. 
On  the  other  hand  Sir  Robert  pointed  out  that  if  con- 
cessions were  to  be  made  there  were  also  some  con- 
ditions on  which  we  ought  to  insist.  While  Germany 
was  saying,  as  a State,  that  she  could  not  pay  repara- 
tions, she  was  also,  at  the  same  time,  doing  many  things 
which  acted  against  the  possibility  of  her  meeting  her 
obligations.  She  was  subsidising  the  price  of  bread 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer;  this  made  a deficit  in 
the  revenue  of  the  State,  and  it  has  also  affected  the 
industrialist  employer,  who  is  able  to  buy  his  labour 
at  a cheaper  wage.  The  employer  was  also  subsidised 
by  the  loss  at  which  the  State  railways  were  being  ope- 
rated by  the  State,  which  in  the  last  quarter  amounted, 
according  to  Sir  Robert,  to  something  like  ^15  millions 
sterling.  This  made  a gap  in  the  Budget,  but  enabled 
the  industrialist  to  get  cheap  carriage  for  his  goods. 
Another  form  of  State  subsidy  was  in  the  price  of  coal, 
which  was  being  sold  to-day  in  Germany  at  about  half 


the  price  which  was  paid  for  coal  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  If,  therefore,  we  were  to  forgo  our  just  rights 
in  relation  to  German  reparations  even  for  a time, 
which  he  did  not  say  we  ought  to  do,  it  was  plain  that 
Germany  must  get  rid  of  these  subsidies  in  order  to  put 
herself  into  a position  to  perform  her  proper  obliga- 
tions. It  should  be  noted  that  Sir  Robert,  as  correctly 
reported  by  the  Manchester  Guardian,  only  observed 
that  he  did  not  say  that  we  ought  to  decide  to  forgo 
our  reparation  rights.  Other  papers  quoted  him  as 
having  said  that  he  did  not  “ think  ” that  we  ought  to 
decide  to  forgo  these  rights,  whereas  it  is  clear  that 
his  judgment  is  not  yet  made  up  on  this  highly  impor- 
tant point.  Other  conditions  to  which  he  referred 
were  that  Germany  must  make  her  taxation  yield  a 
revenue  which  would  meet  her  expenditure,  and  that 
within  some  period  to  be  fixed  she  must  cease  to  print 
paper  marks  in  order  to  meet  her  deficit.  Probably  the 
German  Government  will  be  extremely  glad  if  these 
conditions  are  made  part  of  some  arrangement  by 
which  she  could  be  temporarily  relieved  of  the  full 
rate  of  reparation  payment  to  which  she  is 
at  present  liable.  It  must  be  an  extraord- 
inarily difficult  task  for  a new  and  inexperienced 
system  of  Government,  under  the  entirely  exceptional 
circumstances  that  to-day  prevail,  to  impose  the  taxa- 
tion and  to  make  the  deep  cuts  in  expenditure  that  are 
essential  to  solvency,  as  long  as  the  easier  method. of 
printing  paper  remains  open  to'  it;  and  the  difficulties 
of  this  task  will  be  very  greatly  relieved  if  its  perform- 
ance can  be  associated  in  the  minds  of  those  who  will 
have  to  pay  the  taxes  and  to  be  deprived  of  the  subsi- 
dies which  have  made  life  easy  for  them,  with  some 
temporary  easing  in  the  reparations  burden. 

On  the  subject  of  payments  in  kind  Sir  Robert  ob- 
served that  there  was  much  greater  difficulty  in  apply- 
ing this  system  to  us  than  to  France.  The  payments 
in  kind  which  were  to  be  made  by  Germany  to  France 
were  connected  with  the  devastated  regions,  and  there 
was  work  to  be  done  in  restoring  villages  which  were 
wiped  out,  which  could  not  be  accomplished  under  a 
period  of  years,  though  all  the  labour  of  France  were 
devoted  to  the  purpose.  Accordingly  it  was  possible 
for  Germany  to  make  payments  in  kind  to  France 
without  interfering  with  the  ordinary  course  of  employ- 
ment. With  us,  however,  the  case  was  quite  different 
for  the  most  part.  The  things  Germany  could  give 
us  in  the  shape  of  payments  in  kind  would  be  just  the 
kind  of  articles  we  could  make  ourselves.  There  were 
one  or  two  commodities,  like  potash  or  sugar,  from 
which  we  could  obtain  a certain  amount  by  payments 
in  kind;  but  all  that  these  articles  would  yield  Was  a 
mere  bagatelle  in  relation  to  the  amount  due.  “ We 
should  be  offered  payment  in  such  things  as  electrical 
machinery  locomotives,  rolling  stock,  and  so  on.  But 
what  was  going  to  be  the  effect  upon  our  own  trade 
and  employment  under  these  circumstances?  These 
were  the  very  things  which  we  ourselves  manufactured 
and  upon  which  the  very  existence  of  many  of  our 
workpeople  depended.”  These  are  certainly  very  real 
difficulties,  and  it  would  seem  that  any  attempt  to 
receive  payments  in  kind  from  Germany  would  involve 
the  setting  up  of  a new  Disposals  Board  which  would 
be  selling  German  goods  in  competition  with  British. 
Clearly,  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Germany  to  meet 
her  reparation  bill  involves  competition  with  British 
goods ; but  it  seems  better  that  this  competition  should 
have  to  be  conducted  by  German  industry  rather  than 
by  a British  Government  department.  Competition 
with  German  industry  we  have  to  face  in  any  case, 
and  the  indemnity  payment,  so  far  from  making  Ger- 
many a more  efficient  competitor,  will,  by  imposing 
taxation  upon  German  industry  and  relieving  British 
industry,  in  so  far  as  the  reparation  payments  are  made 
to  us,  be  a handicap  in  favour  of  our  own  .manufac- 
turers. This  handicap  will  clearly  make  it  difficult  for 
German  industry  to  pay  the  indemnity  until  the  con- 
suming power  of  the  world  as  a whole  is  on  n much 
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more  satisfactory  basis  then  at  present ; and  so  we  get 
back  once  more  to  the  need  for  economic  recovery  all 
over  the  world  as  essential  to  our  own  trade  prosperity 
and  also  to  the  receipt  of  any  substantial  amount  in 
payment  from  Germany.  In  the  meantime,  and  as  a 
temporary  expedient,  a credit  operation  for  helping 
Germany  over  the  next  stiff  fence  has  something  to  be 
said  for  it,  subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  by  the 
Chancellor.  Lombard  Street  talks  of  a possible  issue 
here  of  German  sterling  Treasury  bills  guaranteed  by 
German  banks.  If  some  such  arrangement  could  be 
accompanied  by  Germany’s  forswearing  inflationary 
sack,  it  might  be  good  business. 

Hartley  Withers 


THE  RALLY  IN  OIL  SHARES 
(From  a Correspondent) 

FEW  will  quarrel  with  the  march  of  oil  events  re- 
corded during  the  opening  week  of  the  current 
month.  They  more  than  confirm  the  conviction 
that  better  times  for  the  industry  and  the  oil  share 
market  are  at  hand.  Throughout  the  industry  early 
Autumn  projected  distinct  evidences  of  revival,  and  the 
intervening  weeks  have  contributed  further  tangible 
proofs  of  this  recovery — notably  in  the  sensational  rises 
of  the  price  of  crude,  restricted  drilling,  and  the  gradual 
decline  in  field  operating  costs.  Perhaps  sooner  than 
later,  the  reflection  of  this  basic  condition  of  returning 
prosperity,  was  to  be  looked  for  in  the  operations  of  the 
oil  share  market.  Until  the  present  week,  however, 
the  mist  of  uncertainty  gave  no  sign  of  lifting.  The 
once  breezy  oil  market  clung  to  nervousness  and  appre- 
hension difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  probabilities  of 
the  situation,  and  its  own  accepted  characteristics  of 
courage  and  prescience.  Since  this  paper  last  went  to 
press,  several  official  company  announcements  have 
been  made  which  clear  the  air.  First  the 

Royal-Dutch  dispelled  any  doubt  as  to'  the  form 
of  its  interim  dividend,  by  declaring  this  (15% 
as  usual)  in  cash.  Next,  the  Shell  followed  suit 
with  its  interim,  dividend  of  2/-  per  share  in 
cash,  as  last  year.  Further,  the  market  was 
greatly  relieved  to  get  the  assurance  that  the  ^140,000 
or  so  Shell  ex-enemy  holdings,  SO'  long  in  the  custody 
of  the  Public  Trustee,  were  no  longer  hovering  over  it 
as  a menace,  these  having  been  acquired  by  an  in- 
fluential Syndicate.  The  next  item. — and  this  is  ex- 
pected within  the  present  week — will  be  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Mexican  Eagle  Co.’s  dividend.  If  this 
makes  the  anticipated  30%,  the  cycle  of  premier  oil 
company  dividend  announcements  will  be  complete. 
And  at  this  time  it  will  be  more  than  ordinarily  appro- 
priate, perhaps,  to  review  the  postion  of  the  Royal 
Dutch-Shell,  and  Mexican  Eagle  companies,  the  im- 
proved prices  of  whose  shares  synchronised  with  the 
issuance  of  the  above  official  announcements. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  modification  of 
the  Royal-Dutch  articles  of  association  recommended 
by  the  Directors  to  the  Meeting  on  November  30th, 
was,  as  later  events  proved,  purely  precautionary, 
being  intended  to  provide  the  management  with  powers 
to  pay  dividends  in  the  form-  of  Common  Shares  under 
circumstances  when  depletion  of  cash  resources  is  not 
in  the  interests  of  the  shareholders.  Equally 
significant  is  the  fact  that  the  interim!  two  divi- 
dends just  declared  (Royal  Dutch  and  Shell) 
are  paid  out  of  profits  which  do  not  include  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Dutch  East  Indies — and  this  in  1920,  ex- 
ceeded 2,300,000  tons.  The  Mexican  Eagle  Company 
should  be  in  a position  to  make  a reassuring  statement 
at  the  close  of  the  present  year,  as  despite  decline  in 
production  from  its  own  wells,  and  large  purchases  for 
shipment,  its  drilling  campaign  is  again  intensive,  and 
in  areas  almost  exclusively  owned  or  worked  by  the 
company.  In  addition  to  new  wells  in  the  Zacamixtle 
field,  and  Cierro  Viejo — here  in  conjunction  with  the 
Mexican  Petroleum  Co. — the  San  Geronimo  field  has 
recently  provided  a well  of  compensating  output,  its 


estimated  daily  flow  being  25,000  barrels.  Should  this 
field  realize  its  prospects,  the  surprise  problem  forced 
on  the  company  by  the  salt  water  troubles  in  Amatlan, 
will  be  largely  disposed  of.  Further  south  still  the 
Mexican  Eagle  is  developing  its  field  operations  in  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  region,  where  oil  of  high 
quality  abounds,  usually  at  shallow  depths.  This 
section  of  Mexico’s  Eastern  petroliferous  area,  for  one 
or  other  reason — economic,  political,  and  climatic — has 
not  hitherto  been  subjected  to  sustained  and  systematic 
exploitation.  The  States  of  Tabasco,  Chiapas,  and 
Oaxaca,  and  the  Southern  extremity  of  the  State  of 
Vera  Cruz  are,  in  parts,  rich  in  oil  prospects,  and  the 
best  of  these  are  already  being  exploited  by  Mexican 
Eagle.  The  Company’s  refinery  is  within  convenient 
reach  at  Minatitlan,  and  transportation  of  the  oil, 
especially  by  barges  along  the  many  water  ways  in  this 
region,  should  present  no  forbidding  difficulties.  In 
anticipation  of  considerable  developments  in  the 
vicinity  (especially  at  Sarlat)  the  port  of  Frontera,  in 
the  State  of  Tabasco,  is  having  its  facilities  augmented 
with  all  speed. 

Meanwhile,  and  pending  eventualities  in  this  new 
section,  the  older  fields  to  the  North  of  them,  in  the 
Tuxpam  area — notably  Zacamixtle — still  continue  to 
furnish  wells  which  it  is  eminently  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose will  at  least  bridge  for  the  company  the  period 
of  restricted  supplies  through  which  it  is  at  the  moment 
passing.  On  November  8th,  Well  22  Lot  17  Zaca- 
mixtle added  another  heavy  producer  to  the  company’s 
list — continuing  the  sort  of  serial  story  of  incoming 
“ gushers,”  often  next  door  to  salt  water  disappoint- 
ments, to  which  one  has  become  accustomed,  in  this 
region  of  baffling  experiences  to  oil  producers  and 
geologists. 

The  other  member  of  the  Dutch-Shell  Combine  in 
Mexico,  La  Corona  Co.,  has  gone  from;  one  success  to 
another  during  the  current  year,  acquiring  vast  acreage 
and  bringing  in  wells  continuously,  until  in  October  it 
took  seventh  place  in  the  shipping  list,  with  the  record 
total  of  1,058,455  barrels,  or  roughly  within  206,000 
barrels  of  Mexican  Eagle’s  October  shipments.  The 
same  enlightened  foresight  is  being  exercised  in  respect 
of  both  these  members  of  the  combine  in  Mexico,  while 
the  Royal  Dutch-Shell  continues  its  protean  methods  of 
penetration  in  other  fields — such  as  the  United  States 
(where  it  has  consummated  a merger  of  unique  im- 
portance with  Union  Oil  of  Delaware)  to  the  extent  that 
the  great  production  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  especi- 
ally if  heavier  taxation  materializes  there,  bids  fair  to 
recede  still  further  in  its  proportion  to  the  combine’s 
huge  annual  output,  which  now  stands  at  10,000,000 
tons  approximately. 

Sir  Henry  Deterding  at  the  recent  Extraordinary 
General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Dutch  Petroleum  Co., 
after  pointing  out  that  the  results  of  the  financial  year 
ending  December,  1921,  justified  the  payment  of  an 
interim;  dividend  of  15%,  if  the  Directors  were  satisfied 
that  cash  requirements  could  be  strengthened  by  new 
issues  of  capital,  adduced  some  figures  calculated  to 
instil  caution  among  the  combine’s  unfriendly  critics. 
The  total  expenditure  of  the  year  had  reached 
200,000,000  florins.  In  Mexico  alone  over  half  this 
sum  had  been  invested,  while  additions  to  the  fleet  had 
involved  an  outlay  of  30,000,000  florins.  In  other 
parts  of  the  world  large  additions  had  been  made  to 
plant  and  refineries;  the  year  1922  would  also  call  for 
further  big  payments,  but  hardly  on  the  scale  applying 
to  the  year  under  review.  The  total  net  pr'ofits  for 
1920  amounted  to  about  200,000,000  florins,  and  stocks 
on  hand  totalled  between  1,000,000  and  1,500,000  tons. 
The  company,  said  Sir  Henry,  had  no  obligations  to 
the  banks  and  was  in  a position  to  meet  any  competi- 
tion without  having  to  go  to  the  shareholders  for  money, 
though  the  possibility  of  new  issues  would  have  to  be 
faced1.  The  effects  of  this  utterance,  with  other  indica- 
tions of  the  industry’s  steady  trend  towards  recovery, 
are  apparent  already  in  the  return  of  buoyancy  to  the 
oil  share  market. 
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FIGURES  AND  PRICES 


PAPER  MONEY  (in  millions). 


Latest 

Stock 

Ratio 

Previous 

Note  Issue 

Note 

of  Gold  to 

Note 

Nov.  30, 

Issue. 

Gold. 

Notes. 

Issue. 

1920. 

European 

Countries 

% 

Austria 

Kr. 

103,128 

? 

— 

103,129 

28,072 

Belgium 

Fr. 

6,127 

267 

4 

6,150 

5,845 

Britain  (B.of  E.)  £ 

' 1051 

156 

37 

106 

109 

Britain  (St.)  £ 

316) 

311 

349 

Bulgaria 

Leva 

3,194 

37 

1 

3,194 

3,391 

Czecho-Slov. 

Kr. 

11,516 

1,125 

9 

11,850 

10,947 

Denmark 

Kr. 

493 

228 

46 

493 

555 

Finland 

Mk. 

1,334 

42 

3 

1,363 

1,333 

France 

Fr. 

36,489 

5,524 

15 

36,336 

38,573 

Germany 

Mk. 

96,464 

994 

1 

96,463 

04,284 

Greece 

Dr. 

2,077 

57 

2 

2,051 

1,491 

Holland 

FI. 

1,021 

606 

59 

1,026 

1,084 

Hungary 

Kr. 

24,159 

? 

— 

23,794 

12,975 

Italy  (Bk.) 

Lire 

14,326 

1,371+ 

9 

14,158 

15,279 

Norway 

Kr. 

389 

147 

37 

397 

462 

Poland 

Mk. 

182,777 

20 

— 

182,777 

43,326 

Portugal 

Esc. 

675 

9 

1 

675 

574 

Roumania 

Lei 

13,067 

4,350 

32 

12,829 

9,170 

Serbia 

Dnrs 

4,546 

74 

1 

4,567 

— 

Spain 

Pes. 

4,206 

2,509 

59 

4,236 

4,207 

Sweden 

Kr. 

589 

275 

43 

607 

753 

Switzerland 

Fr. 

905 

645 

60 

926 

969 

Other  Countries 

Australia 

£ 

58 

23 

39 

58 

55 

Canada  (Bk.) 

$ 

1831 

165* 

36 

187 

234 

Canada  (St.) 

$ 

269  J 

269 

327 

Egypt 

35 

3 

8 

35 

42 

India 

Rs. 

1,784 

24 

13 

1,767 

1,602 

Japan 

Yen 

1,283 

1,264+ 

98 

1,132 

1,180 

New  Zealand 

£ 

8 

8+ 

100 

8 

8 

U.S.  Fed.  Res.  $ 

2,474 

2,835 

114 

2,421 

3,319 

Includes  gold 

abroad. 

tTotal  cash. 


GOVERNMENT  DEBT  (in  thousands) 


Dec.  3,  ’21.  Nov.  26,  21.  Dec.  4,  ’20. 

£,  £ £ 

Total  deadweight  7,766,487  7,727,465  7,776,023 

Owed  abroad  1,091,034  1,091,034  1,154,569 

Treasury  Bills  1,100,107  1,107,532  1,126,729 

Bank  of  England  Advances  27,250  8,250  64,750 

Departmental  do.  194,438  184,408  203,664 


I<[OTE. — The  highest  point  of  the  deadweight  debt  was  reached 
at  Dec.  31,  1919,  when  it  touched  8,033  millions.  On  March  31 
last  it  was  7,574  millions.  Of  the  increase  shown  since  then 
102  millions  represent  a nominal  addition,  due  to  a conversion 
scheme. 


GOVERNMENT  ACCOUNTS  (in  thousands) 

Dec.  3,  ’21. 

Nov.  26,  ’21. 
£ 

Dec.  4,  ’20. 
£ 

£ 

Total  Revenue  from  Ap.  i 

598,312 

584,067 

816,077 

,,  Expenditure  ,,  ,, 

688,441 

635,174 

763,321 

Surplus  or  Deficit  

—90,129 

—51,107 

+52,756 

Customs  and  Excise 

220,251 

215,681 

222,217 

Income  and  Super  Tax  ... 

165,465 

9,939 

162,555 

148,563 

Stamps  

9,588 

16,898 

Excess  Profits  Duties 

29,714 

29,714 

143,860 

Post  Office  

33,750 

32,750 

32,250 

191,648 

Miscellaneous — Special  .. 

69,363 

65,794 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND  RETURNS  (in  thousands) 

Dec.  8,  ’21. 

Dec.  1,  ’21. 

Dec.  8,  ’20. 

£ 

£ 

Public  Deposits  

11,996 

13,749 

22,424 

Other  , 

142,743 

130,411 

126,483 

Total  

154,739 

144,160 

57,438 

148,907 

Government  Securities 

70,064 

80,708 

Other  ,, 

80,636 

82,735 

72,180 

Total  

150,700 

140,173 

152,888 

Circulation  

124,961 

125,113 

130,411 

Do.  less  notes  in  cur- 

rency  res 

105,111 

105,663 

111,661 

Coin  and  Bullion  

128,433 

128,442 

125,877 

Reserve  

21,921 

21,779 

13,916 

Proportion  

14.1% 

15.1% 

9|% 

CURRENCY  NOTES  (in 

thousands) 
Dec.  8,  ’21. 
£ 

Dec.  1,  ’21. 

Dec.  8,  ’20. 

£ 

Total  outstanding  

315,714 

310,839 

354,298 

Called  in  but  not  candid. 

1,772 

1,788 

2,834 

Gold  backing  

28,500 

28,500 

28,500 

B.  of  E.  note,  backing  ... 

19,450 

19,450 

18,750 

Total  fiduciary  issue 

265,992 

261,101 

304,214 

Note. — The  maximum  fiduciary  issue  for  1921  has  been  offi- 
cially “ fixed  ” at  ^317,555,200. 


BANKERS  CLEARING  RETURNS  (in  thousands) 


Town  

Metropolitan 

Country 

Total  

Tear  to  date 


Dec.  7.  ’21.  Nov.  30,  ’21.  Dec.  8,  ’20. 


694,737 

33,287 

62,937 

790,961 

32,950,406 


£ 

625,909 

27,831 

49,635 

703,375 

32,159,445 


£ 

637,035 

41,702 

86,073 

764,810 

36,771,394 


LONDON  CLEARING  BANK  FIGURES  (in  thousands) 


Nov.  ’21. 

Oct.,  ’21. 

Sept.,  ’21. 

Coin,  notes,  balances  with 

£ 

£ 

Bank  of  England,  etc — 

206,876 

221,136 

254,378 

Deposits  

1,837,537 

1,846,153 

1,806,910 

Acceptances  

59,880 

51,447 

49,986 

Discounts  

434,081 

413,012 

383,280 

Investments  

326,372 

320,608 

315,476 

Advances  

792,480 

804,586 

816,724 

MONEY  RATES 

Dec.  8,  ’21. 

Dec.  1,  ’21. 

Dec.  8,  ’20. 

% 

% 

% 

Bank  Rate  

5 

5 

7 

Do.  Federal  Reserve  N.Y. 

4$ 

7 

3 Months’  Bank  Bills  ... 

3$-f 

3f 

6 Months’  Bank  Bills  ... 

3f-t 

3 i 

6fH 

Weekly  Loans  

3£ 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGES  (telegraphic  transfers) 

Dec.  8,  ’21. 

Dec.  1,  ’21. 

Dec.  8,  ’20. 

New  York,  $ to  £ 

4.07£ 

4.03 

3.44$ 

Do.,  i month  forward 

4.07f 

4.03| 

— 

Montreal,  $ to  £ 

4.42$ 

4.39$ 

3.99 

Mexico,  d.  to  $ 

33d. 

33d. 

— 

B.  Aires,  d.  to  $ 

43  $d. 

43fd. 

56d. 

Rio  de  Jan.,  d.  to  milrs 

7$d. 

7|d. 

ll^d. 

Valparaiso,  $ to  £ 

39.00 

38.90 

— 

Montevideo,  d.  to  $ ... 

40d. 

40-5(1. 

55$d. 

Lima,  per  Peru  £ 

12$%  prem. 

12$%  prem. 

— 

Paris,  frcs.  to  £ 

54.20 

56.20 

58.67$ 

Do.,  i month  forwd.... 

54.22 

56.23 

— 

Berlin,  marks  to  £ ... 

825 

800 

256$ 

Brussels,  frcs.  to  £ ... 

56.20 

58.55 

55.52$ 

Amsterdam,  fi.  to  £ ... 

11.38 

11.35 

11.29 

Switzer’and,  frcs.  to  £ 

21.19 

21.05 

22.25^ 

Stockholm,  kr.  to  £ ■■ 

16.98 

16.95 

17.88 

Christiania,  kr.  to  £ .. 

28.20 

28.30 

23.47$ 

Copenhagen,  kr.  to  £. 

21.60 

21.60 

23.25$ 

Helsingfors,  mks.  to 

222 

225 

147-5 

Italy,  lire  to  £ 

94$ 

94| 

97.62$ 

Madrid,  pesetas  to  £.. 

28.84 

28.95 

26.97$ 

Greece,  drachma  to  £ 

99$ 

99g 

45.50 

Lisbon,  escudo  d 

4£d. 

4|d. 

7$d. 

Vienna,  kr.  to  £ 

13,000 

367$ 

13,000 

1,125 

297$ 

Prague,  kr.  to  £ 

365 

Budapesth,  kr.  to  £ ... 

3,200 

Unquoted 

2,800 

— 

Bucharest,  lei  to  £ 

Unquoted 

252$ 

Belgrade,  dinars  to  £... 

. 275 

275 

— 

Sofia,  leva  to  £ 

625 

620 

— 

Warsaw,  marks  to  £... 

13,750 

13,000 

740 

1,900 

Constntnple,  pstrs.  to  £ 

745 

Alexandria,  pstrs.  to  £ 

97$ 

97$ 

97$ 

Bombay,  d.  to  rupee  I 
Calcutta,  d.  to  rupee  J 

15£d. 

16d. 

lej-fd. 

Hongkong,  d.  to  rupee 

31$d. 

32d. 

37|d. 

Shanghai  d.  to  tael  ... 

43$d. 

46d. 

49$  d. 

Singapore,  d.  to  $ ... 

27|d. 

27|d. 

27-j-fd. 

Yokohama,  d.  to  yen  ... 

28$d. 

28|d. 

34f$d. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Nov.  25, 

Nov.  18, 

May  27, 

Nov.  26, 

1921. 

1921. 

1921. 

1920. 

Men  1,410,900 

1,398,400 

1,468,537 

378,284 

Women  ...  318,700 

315,100 

496,914 

103,420 

Juveniles  ..  102,800 

104,000 

157,045 

42,704 

Total  ...  1,832,400 

1,817,500 

2,122,506 

524,408 

COAL  OUTPUT 


Week 

ending  : 

Year  to  date 


Nov.  26, 
1921. 
tons. 
4,673,600 
144,023,400 


Nov.  19, 
1921. 
tons. 
4,646,300 
139,349,800 


Nov.  12, 
1921. 
tons. 
4,372,500 
134,703,500 


Nov.  27, 
1920. 
tons. 
5,176,500 
204,996,400 


IRON  AND  STEEL  OUTPUT 


Pig  Iron  

Do.,  yr.  to  date  

Steel  Ingots  and  Castings 
Do.,  yr.  to  date  


1921.  1921. 

Oct.  Sept, 

tons.  tons. 

235,500  158,300 

2,064,600  1,829,100 

405,400  429,300 

2,801,000  2,395,600 


1920. 

Oct. 

tons. 

533,200 

6,538,900 

654,300 

7,346,600 


xo  Dec.  1921 
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COMMODITIES 


PRICES  OF 
METALS,  MINERALS,  ETC. 

Dec.  8, 

Gold,  per  fine  oz 1921. 

Silver,  per  oz.  100s.  6d. 

Iron,  Scotch  pig  No.  1 36£d. 

per  ton  £6.5.0 

Steel  rails,  heavy  ,,  £10.0.0 

Copper,  Standard  ,,  ,£67.10.0 

Tin,  Straits  ,,  £167.5.0 

Lead,  soft  foreign  ,,  £25.12.6 

Spelter  ,,  £25.5.0 

Coal,  best  Admiralty  ,,  25s. 

CHEMICALS  AND  OILS 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  ton  £14.15.0 

Indigo,  Bengal  per  lb.  11s.  6d. 

Linseed  Oil,  spot  p.  ton  £29.0.0 

Linseed,  La  Plata,  ship- 
ment per  ton  £17.0.0 

Palm  Oil,  Benin,  spot 

per  ton  £32.5.0 

Petroleum,  water  white, 

per  gallon  Is.  5d. 

FOOD 

Wheat,  English  Gaz. 

Avge.  per  480  lbs.  46s.  3d. 

Wheat,  No.  2 Red 
Winter  N.Y.  p.  bush. 

TEXTILES,  ETC. 

Cotton,  fully  middling, 

American  per  lb.  11. lid. 

Cotton,  Egyptian,  FGF. 

Sakel  per  lb.  19.75d. 

Hemp,  N.Z.  spot  per  ton  £39.0.0 
Jute,  first  marks  ,,  £23.15.0 

Wool,  Australian,  med. 

greasy  per  lb.  Is.  4jd. 

Leather,  sole  bends 

12/14  lbs.  per  Id.  2s.  £ 

Rubber,  Standard  Crepe 

per  lb.  Ill 

OVERSEAS  TRADE  (in  thousands) 


Dec.  1, 
1921. 
102s.  lid. 
37id. 
£6.12.6 
£10.0.0 
£67.2.6 
£163.15.0 
£26.0.0 
£26.7.6 
25s.  Od. 

£14.12.6 
11s.  6d. 
£28.0.0 

£16.10.0 

£32.0.0 

Is.  5d. 


46s.  3d. 


124|  cents.  1294  cents. 


11.30d. 

20.50d. 

£40.0.0 

£24.10.0 

Is.  41d. 


Dec.  8, 
1920. 
118s.  9d. 

43|d. 

£11.5.0 

£23.0.0 

£81.12.6 

£225.17.6 

£26.5.0 

£32.10.0 

103s. 

£23.7.6 

16s. 

£47.0.0 
£23.0.0 
£42.10.0 
2s.  4£d. 


89s.  7d. 
201  cents. 

12.26d. 

28.00d. 

£54.0.0 

£38.10.0 

2s.  lOd. 


Imports  

Exports  

Re-exports  

Balance  of  Imports  

Export  cotton  goods,  value 
Export  woollen  ,,  value 
Export  coal  value 

Ditto  quantity  tons 

Export  machinery  value 

Tonnage  entered  

,,  cleared  

INDEX  NUMBERS 
United  Kingdom — Whole- 
sale ( Economist ). 

Cereals  and  Wheat 
Other  Food  Products 

Textiles  

Minerals  

Miscellaneous  

Total  

Retail — ( Ministry  of 
Labour) — 

Food  only  

All  Items  

Jermany — Wholesale 
(Official). 

All  Commodities  

United  States— Wholesale 
(Bradstreet’s) 

All  commodities. 

FREIGHTS 

From  Cardiff  to 
West  Italy  (coal) 

Marseilles  ,, 

Port  Said  >» 

Bombay  >, 

Islands  »> 

B.  Aires  >> 

From 

W.  Australia  (wheat)  46/3 

B.  Aires  (grain)  30/0 

San  Lorenzo  ,,  32/6 

N.  Pacific  (wheat)  50/0 

N.  America  (grain)  4/14 

Bombay  (general)  20/6 

Chili  (nitrate)  32/6 

Alexandria  (cotton-seed)  10/0 

Danube  (grain)  22/0 


Id.  3s.  Od. 

3s. 

id.  ll|d. 

Is.  Id. 

- ten  months  . 

1921.  1920. 

£ £ 

% 

912,468  1,650,813 

— 44 

580,927  1,119,573 

— 48 

88,025  196,592 

— 55 

243,516  334,648 

— 27 

145,584  341,643 

— 59 

47,074  115,689 

— 59 

32,708  84,601 

— 61 

16,757  21,269 

63,349  48,497 

— 21 

+ 30 

30,914  30,276 

+ 2 

28,444  30,298 

— 6 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

July 

1921. 

1921. 

1920. 

1914 

956 

1,1194 

688 

1,5604 

579 

685 

9004 

352 

1,171 

1,258 

1,9514 

6164 

816 

871 

1,3164 

4644 

960 

9874 

1,446 

7,175 

553 

4,588 

4,924 

2,565 

Oct., 

Sept. 

Oct. 

July. 

1921. 

1921. 

1920. 

1914. 

200 

210 

291 

100 

203 

220 

276 

100 

Mnthly 

Oct., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

average 

1921. 

1921. 

1920. 

1913. 

2,460 

2,067 

1,308 

100 

Nov.  1,  Oct.  1, 

Nov.  1, 

Aug.  1, 

1921. 

1921. 

1920. 

1914. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

11.3514 

11.1879 

15.6750 

8.7087 

Dec.  8, 

Dec.  1, 

Dec.  8, 

i921. 

1921. 

1920. 

i2/3 

13/0 

20/0 

12/0 

13/0 

15/0 

14/6 

15/6 

15/0 

20/6 

20/6 

— 

11/9 

12/0 

— 

17/0 

20/0 

— 

46/3 

22/6 

25/0 

60/0 

4/0 

20/0 

30/0 

10/6 

22/6 


100/0 

45/0 

47/6 

90/0 

8/0 

57/6 

75/0 

23/0 

40/0 


SECURITY  PRICES 
BRIT.  AND  COLONIAL  GOVT. 

Dec.  8, 

Consols  

War  Loan  3J%  ... 

Do.  4j%  ... 

Do.  5%  ... 

Do.  4%  ... 

Funding  4%  ... 

Victory  4%  ... 

Local  Loans  3%  ... 

Conversion  34%  ... 

Irish  Land  2\%  ... 

Bank  of  England 
India  3$%  ... 

FOREIGN  STOCKS 
Argentine  (86)  5%  ... 

Belgian  3%  ... 

Brazil  1914  5%  ... 

Chilian  1886  44%  ... 

Chinese  5%  ’96 
Egyptian  United  4% 

French  4%  ... 

German  3%  ... 

Greek  4%  1889,  29 
Italian  34%  ... 

Japanese  44%  (1st) 

Mexican  1899 
Peruvian  Corp.  Pref. 

Russian  5%  ... 

Spanish  4%  ... 

HOME  RAILS 
Gt.  Central  Pref.  ... 

Gt.  Eastern  

Gt.  Northern  Def.  ... 

Gt.  Western  

Lancs  and  Yorks 
Lond.  Brighton  Def. 

Lond.  Chatham 

L.  & N.W 

L.  & S.W.  Def. 

Metropolitan  

Do.  District 

Midland  Def 

North  Brit.  Def. 

North  Eastern  

South  Eastern  Def. 

Underground  “A”  ... 

FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL  RLYS 

Antofagasta  

Argentine  N.E. 

B.A.  Gt.  Southern 
Do.  Pacific 
Do.  Western 
Canadian  Pacific 
Central  Argentine  ... 

„ Uruguay 
Cordoba  Central 

Entre  Rios  

Grand  Trunk  

Do.  3rd  Pref. 

Leopoldina  

Mexican  

San  Paulo  

United  of  Havana  ... 

INDUSTRIALS,  ETC. 

Anglo-Malay  

Anglo-Persian  2nd  Pref. 

Armstrong  

Ass.  Portland  Cement 

Bass  

B.S.A 

Brit.-Amer.  Tobacco 
Brunner  Mond 

Burmah  Oil  

Coats  

Courtaulds  

Cunard  

Dorman  Long  

Dunlop  

Furness  Withy 

Hudsons  Bay  

Imp.  Tobacco  

Listers  

Lobitos  

Lyons  

Marconi  

Maypole  Def 

Mexican  Eagle 

North  Caucasian 

P.  & O.  Def 

Royal  Mail  

Rubber  Trust  ...  ... 

Shell  

United  Alkali  

United  Steel  

Vickers  ..  -- 


’21.  Dec.  1, 

’21. 

Dec.  8,  ’20. 

494 

494 

44 

92 

894 

83 

814 

814 

77 

89|* 

884 

83 

984 

98  § 

93 

73J 

734 

664 

794 

794 

73 

55 

534 

50 

65* 

644 

— 

50 

484 

444 

182 

181 

1684 

57 

564 

544 

97 

97 

89 

61 

6O4 

564 

65 

65 

56 

77 

83 

78 

824 

81 

784 

614 

60 

59 

284 

25 

35 

3 

21 

54 

32 

30 

314 

214 

21 

22 

107 

109 

1104 

62 

63 

62 

14| 

15 

22 

9 

94 

19 

70 

70 

774 

8 

74 

104 

28 

274 

29| 

23| 

224 

284 

704 

684 

734 

49 

474 

53 

394 

364 

44 

5| 

54 

7 

694 

664 

744 

184 

18 

204 

26 

244 

204 

194 

16 

174 

424 

41 

474 

94 

9 

12 

714 

694 

78 

21| 

204 

27 

5/3 

5/0 

5/6 

.YS. 

424 

42 

64 

13 

134 

20 

524 

494 

64 

34 

33 

47xd 

52 

51 

634 

145 

1484 

166 

484 

464 

564 

38 

37 

58 

84 

7 

14 

14 

14 

23 

14 

14 

44 

3 

24 

12 

21 

21 

29 

144 

134 

17 

105 

107 

124 

44 

43 

714 

if 

23/3 

14/0 

13/6 

28/0 

8/9 

38/9 

23/9 

49/0 

36/3 

17/6 

14/6 

8/0 

23/0 

5* 

48/9 

16/0 

4* 

2* 

If 


1 5/32 
22/14 
13/9 
13/6 
28/3 
8/6 
58/3 
23/0 
54f 
47/9 
34/6 
17/0 
15/0 
6/9 
22/0 
51 
48/3 
16/0 
44 
2f 

1 15/32 
6/9 


11 

20/6 

23/6 

25/0 

14/6 

73/9 

30/0 

7* 

45/0 

39/0 

22/6 

21/6 

17/6 

25/6 

54i 

48/0 

22/6 

4* 

44 

24 

11/0 


4* 

3{f 

10f 

* 

11/3 

15/0 

280 

275 

420 

79 

79 

1054 

16/0 

16/6 

20/6 

4* 

4'f 

6| 

12/6 

11/9 

22/6 

8/0 

7/9 

15/0 

8/6 

9/0 

20/0 
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New  Issues 

Straits  Settlements  Government.  Subscriptions  were 
invited  at  97  for  6 per  cent.  Inscribed  Stock, 

1936-1951.  The  loan  is  the  first  instalment  of 
an  issue  to  produce  a total  of  ^,'10,000,000, 
plus  the  cost  of  issue,  and  is  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
re-loan  to  the  Federated  Malay  States  Government, 
partly  to  enable  that  Government  to  repay  the  debt  due 
to  the  Government  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  but 
chiefly  to  pay  for  large  railway,  harbour  and  other 
public  works  now  in  course  of  construction  and  about 
to  be  constructed  during  the  next  three  years.  It  is 
secured  on  the  general  revenues  and  assets  of  the 
Government  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  but  an  Act  has 
been  passed  in  the  Federated  Malay  States  pledging 
the  repayment  of  the  loan  and  the  loan  charges  from 
the  revenues  of  the  latter  Government,  and  there  is 
thus  a double  security  behind  it.  A memorandum 
attached  to  the  prospectus  gives  full  details,  which  look 
very  satisfactory,  concerning  the  borrower’s  debt  and 
assets,  revenue  and  expenditure,  and  imports  and  ex- 
ports. The  financial  relations  between  the  Straits 
Settlements  and  the  Federated  Malay  States  are  rather 
complicated,  but  both  have  been  prosperous  and  well 
financed.  The  stock  is  a trustee  security,  and  was 
easily  placed. 

British  Burmah  Petroleum  Company.  Subscrip- 
tions were  invited,  at  98,  for  £600,000  8J  per 
cent.  Second  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock,  repayable  at 
105  on  or  before  November,  1936.  The  Stock  will  be 
secured  by  a Trust  Deed,  granting  a specific  Second 
Mortgage  Charge  on  all  the  lands,  buildings,  including 
the  refinery,  oil  wells,  well  sites  and  other  immovable 
property,  and  a floating  charge  upon  all  the  Company’s 
other  property  and  assets,  present  and  future,  subject 
only  to  the  prior  charge  in  favour  of  the  6 per  cent.  First 
Debenture  Stock,  of  which  ^525,000  is  authorised,  and 
£2*70,000  is  outstanding.  Stockholders  will  have  the 
right  up  to  November,  1936,  to  exchange  Stock  into 
Ordinary  Shares  on  the  basis  of  £1  of  Stock  for  one 
Ordinary  Share  of  the  nominal  value  of  8s.  In  respect 
of  the  year  ending  31st  July,  1923,  and  during  each 
succeeding  year  up  to  1936,  ^42,000  is  to  be  set  aside 
out  of  profits  and  applied  in  redemption  of  the  Stock, 
by  drawings  at  105  or  by  purchase  at  or  under  105. 
The  Company  has  the  option  of  redeeming  at  105  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  Stock  at  any  time  on  six 
months’  notice.  The  capital  which  will  be  provided  by 
the  present  issue  is  required  (inter  alia ) (i)  to  finance  an 
augmented  development  and  drilling  programme;  (ii) 
to  complete  the  electrification  of  this  Company’s  plant 
on  the  Yenangyaung  Fields  under  a scheme  undertaken 
by  the  Burmah  Oil  Company,  Limited;  (iii)  to  com- 
plete extensions  and  alterations  at  the  Company’s  re- 
finery; (iv)  to  assist  in  the  development  of  a hitherto 
undeveloped  oil  area  in  Burma  where  the  preliminary 
work  “has  proved  of  exceptional  promise”;  also  to 
redeem  the  outstanding  balance  of  the  existing  second 
deb.  stock.  The  prospectus  is  clear  and  informing  and 
the  stock  looks  like  a fair  speculative  investment. 


Foreign  News 

Italy. — The  Italian  iron,  steel  and  allied  industries 
are  passing  through  very  critical  times.  As  elsewhere, 
the  war  has  produced  in  Italy  industrial  over  expansion, 
the  erection  of  works  regardless  of  any  consideration 
as  to  future  earning  capacity ; moreover,  she  produces 
no  coal  and  far  too  little  good  iron-ore,  and  is  therefore 
dependent  on  foreign  raw  material  supplies.  Neverthe- 
less, her  iron  and  steel  industries  have  grown  consider- 
ably since  1900,  when  they  made  24,000  tons  of  pig  iron 
and  115,800  tons  of  steel,  against  420,000  tons  of  pig 
iron  and  930,000  tons  of  steel  in  1914.  In  1917  the  steel 
output  was  even  increased  to  1,304,000  tons.  After  the 
armistice  the  labour  position  in  Italy  was  a rather  diffi- 


cult one;  this  impeded  the  transformation  of  the  muni- 
tion works  into  factories  making  peace-wares.  When 
this  transformation  was  completed,  and  the  raw  material 
supplies  ready,  other  countries  had  already  made 
greater  progress  and  were  able  to  supply  the  inter- 
national market.  The  output  of  the  Italian  factories 
on  the  new  peace  scale,  however,  exceeded  by  far  the 
requirements  of  the  home  market.  Consequently  large 
stocks  were  piled  up,  and  this  produced  financial  immo- 
bilisation particularly  dangerous  in  cases  where  com- 
panies had  been  proceeding  with  ambitious  plans  of 
extension  which  strained  their  resources  and  credit  to 
the  utmost.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  current  year 
the  position  of  several  companies  thus  became  critical. 
In  July  last  the  Ilva  concern  (capital  300  million  lire) 
came  to  grief.  Thanks  to  the  intervention  of  a banking 
syndicate  a new  company  was  constituted  to  lease  the 
best  part  of  the  plant  for  six  years,  and  thanks  also  to 
the  forbearance  of  the  creditors  who  agreed  to  a mora- 
torium of  three  years,  a sudden  collapse  was  avoided. 
This  solution,  however,  being  regarded  as  a temporary 
one  only,  negotiations  were  initiated  with  French  iron 
interests  willing  to  participate  in  the  final  reorganisa- 
tion. Owing  to  the  impossible  terms  asked  by  the 
French  group  this  plan  had  to  be  given  up,  and  the 
company  is  now  to  go  into  liquidation.  Its  shares  stand 
at  a nominal  figure,  showing  that  there  is  little  to  hope 
for  the  shareholders.  Another  even  more  serious 
development  is  the  trouble  of  the  Ansaldo  group  of  com- 
panies. The  Ansaldo  company,  originally  a shipbuild- 
ing enterprise,  gradually  has  developed  into  an  all  round 
iron,  steel  and  engineering  combine,  turning  out  ships, 
motor  cars,  motor  boats,  type-writing  machines,  hard- 
ware, etc.,  and  whose  capital  had  grown  to  500  million 
lire,  not  to  speak  of  a considerable  debenture  debt. 
For  some  months  past  it  was  known  that  the  company 
had  a very  large  overdraft  with  its  bank,  the  Banca 
Italiana  di  Sconto.  The  position  has  become  recently 
so  difficult  that  under  official  auspices  a syndicate  was 
formed,  comprising  the  three  banks  of  issue  and  the 
three  leading  commercial  credit  institutions,  with  a 
view  to  facilitating  the  liquidation  of  the  commitments 
of  the  Ansaldo;  as  to  their  importance  nothing  so  far 
has  transpired.  That  company’s  shares,  however, 
stand  at  a discount  of  about  70  per  cent,  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  a very  considerable  part  of  the  capital 
of  this  largest  industrial  joint  stock  enterprise  of  its 
country  is  considered  lost. 

Switzerland. — Impervious  to  the  recent  movements 
in  the  dollar  exchange  the  Swiss  franc  remains  steady 
at  near  21  to  the  £,  which  is  about  16.4  per  cent  against 
our  currency.  Consequently  the  franc  and  the  dollar 
practically  stand  at  parity.  This  fact  may  not  afford 
great  satisfaction  to  the  Swiss  exporters,  whose  outlets 
are  restricted  by  this  high  exchange  value,  but  it  is 
rather  strange  that  they  should  be  so  little  familiar  with 
the  position  of  their  own  country  that  they  appear  to  be 
at  a loss  for  an  explanation,  and  seem  to  adduce  all  sorts 
of  strange  facts  producing  this  “ unnatural  ” phenome- 
non of  a favourable  exchange.  Of  course,  Switzer- 
land has  become  a creditor  nation,  as  practically 
all  her  native  securities,  held  before  the  war  in  France, 
Germany,  Italy  and  to  some  extent  in  this  country,  have 
been  bought  back,  whilst  the  old  investments  made  by 
Swiss  nationals  abroad,  though  partly  much  depreciated 
remain  and  probably  have  been  increased.  Further- 
more, some  of  the  ex  belligerent  neighbours  still  owe 
fairly  large  amounts  for  supplies,  which  are  being  re- 
paid gradually.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  emigrants’ 
remittances  from  overseas  countries,  and  the  large 
amounts  spelt  by  wealthy  refugees  who  have  taken  up 
a permanent  residence  in  the  country  since  1914. 
Strangely,  all  these  factors  are  being  overlooked,  whilst 
the  unfavourable  “visible”  trade  balance,  and  even  the 
bad  state  of  the  national  finances,  notwithstanding 
which  the  fiduciary  note-circulation  is  decreasing,  is 
being  made  the  most  of.  On  the  other  hand,  should 
Switzerland  wish  to  depreciate  the  value  of  her  franc, 
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she  might  do  so  easily  by  investing  liberally  abroad 
where  plenty  of  fresh  capital  is  in  great  request.  A 
faulty  fiscal  policy  also  sooner  or  later  brings  evil,  and 
for  many  years  past  all  industrialists  from  the  most 
privileged  agricultural  industries  of  the  country  to  the 
artificially  created  ones  have  tried  with  some  success  to 
impress  public  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  greater 
protection.  At  present,  the  Swiss  have  the  hard  cash, 
but  no  trade  ! Some  other  nouveau  riche  countries 
are  in  the  same  boat. 


Publications  Received 

The  Consumers’  Co-operative  Movement.  By  Sidney  and  Beatrice 
Webb.  Longmans,  Green  & Co.  : 18s.  net. 

Under  New  Management.  By  Hugh  P.  Vowles,  M.I.Mech.E. 
Allen  & Unwin  : 6s.  net. 

The  World’s  Monetary  Problems.  Two  Memoranda  by  Gustav 
Cassel.  Constable  : 3s.  6d. 

A Study  of  Exchange  : Direct  and  through  the  Medium  of  Cur- 
rency. By  Sir  Lancelot  Hare,  K.C.S. I.  P.  S.  King  : 2s.6d.net. 
Anglo-South  American  Bank.  Cabled  reports  from  branches  to 
Dec.  6th,  1921. 

Monthly  Review,  Barclays  Bank,  Ltd.  Dec. 

Anglo-N orwegian  Trade  Journal.  Nov. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Federation  of  British  Industries.  Dec.  6.  is. 
Monthly  Review,  London  Joint  City  and  Midland  Bank,  Ltd. 
Cull  &•  Co.’s  Financial  Review.  Dec. 

The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  Monthly  Letter.  Dec. 
Swiss  Bank  Corporation  Bulletin  Mensuel.  Nov.-Dee.  1921. 


Dividends 


Amalgamated  Cotton  Mills. — Profits  have  been  made  by  most 
of  company’s  mills  since  31st  Aug.,  but  with  trade  in  its 
present  precarious  condition  the  directors  prefer  not  to  make 
any  prophecy  as  to  the  immediate  future.  With  a view  to 
conserving  all  available  liquid  resources,  the  Board  agreed 
with  the  directors  of  subsidiary  companies  that  no  divi- 
dends shall  be  declared  in  respect  of  this  company’s  hold- 
ings. Consequently,  after  the  payment  of  the  dividends  on 
the  Preference  and  “ B ” Preference  of  company  fio  profits 
are  available  for  a dividend  on  the  Ordinary. 

Amelia  Nitrate. — 7 p.c.  for  yr.  to  30th  June. 

Anglo-Siam  Corporation. — Final  12J  p.c.  on  Ord.  and  bonus  or 

5 p.c.,  making  25  p.c.  for  yr.  to  31st  March. 

Barclay  Perkins. — Interim  at  the  rate  of  10  p.c.  per  annum  on 
Pref.,  and  £ 2 per  shr.,  tax  free,  on  Ord. 

Bleachers  Association. — Interim  of  2J  p.c.  for  half-yr.  to  30th 
Sept.,  comparing  with  an  interim  of  4 p.c.  last  yr. 

Blyth  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Docks. — Final  is.  3d.  per  shr., 
making  2s.  od.  per  shr.  for  yr.,  to  30th  Sept. 

British  India  Steam  Navigation. — 8 p.c.,  tax  free,  for  year  to 
30th  Sept. 

Brooke  Bond  & Co. — 5 p.c.  on  Ord.  for  half-year. 

Burma  Rlys. — Final  ij  p.c.  and  bonus  of  1 p.c.  Total  return 
to  shareholders,  including  guaranteed  interest  at  2|  p.c., 
amounts  to  7 p.c.  for  year.  _ 

Chinese  Engineering  and  Mining. — Final  12  p.c.,  tax  tree, 
making  22  p.c.,  tax  free,  for  yr.  to  30th  June. 

Cicely  Rubber. — Interim  of  5 p.c.  on  Ord.  and  7J  p.c.  on  the 
Pref.  shares  on  account  of  year  ending  March,  1922. 

D.  Jones,  Dickinson  & Co. — Final  3J  p.c.  on  Ord.,  making 

6 p.c.  for  yr. 

Dorman,  Long  & Co. — Final  on  Ord.  of  2\  p.c.,  making  5 p.c. 
for  year  to  30th  Sept. 

East  Indian  Railway. — Dividend  from  Surplus  Profits  Account 
of  15s  id.  p.c.  on  Deferred  Annuity  Capital  and  the  De- 
ferred Annuity  Capital  Class  “ D ” in  addition  to  guaran- 
teed interest  of  £2  p.c.  for  the  half-year  ending  31st  Jan., 
1922,  and  4s.  nd.  p.c.  compensation  paid  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  on  account  of  income  tax  as  per  contract 
with  him. 

Farnham  United  Breweries. — Final  3 p.c.  on  Ordinary,  making 
6 p.c.  for  year  to  30th  Sept. 

Fredk.  Sage  & Co.— Final  6 p.c.  on  Ord.,  making  10  p.c.  for 
year  to  30th  Sept. 

G.  D.  Peters  & Co. — At  the' rate  of  6 p.c.  per  annum  for  the 
quarter  ending  31st  Dec.,  1921. 

Halford  Cycle.— Final  p.c.,  making  10  p.c.,  tax  free,  and 

also  bonus  of  5 p.c.,  tax  free. 

Hills  Dry  Docks  and  Engineering.— 10  p.c.  for  yr.  to  30th  June. 

Imperial  Tobacco  of  Canada.— Final  1 p.c.  on  Ord.,  making 


7 p.c.  for  yr.  to  30th  Sept. 

Ind  Coope  & Co.— The  directors  have  set  aside  £105,000  which 
they  recommend  to  be  distributed  by  way  of  bonus,  and  pro- 
pose a final  divd.  of  p.c.,  making  together  with  the  bonus 
40  p.e,  fpr  the  yr.  to  30th  Sept, 
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DIVIDENDS. — Continued. 

John  Mackintosh  & Sons. — Final  on  Ord.  of  17J  p.c.,  making 
25  p.c.  for  year  to  30th  Sept. 

John  Wood  & Brothers  (1920). — Interim  on  Pref.  passed. 

Khedival  Mail  Steamship. — 10  p.c.  on  Ord.  for  yr.  to  30th  June. 

Land  Bank  of  Egypt. — Final  7s.,  making  10s.  per  share  and 
£(4  3s.  per  Founder’s  share  for  the  year  to  30th  Sept. 

Leeds  City  Brewery. — 13  p.c.  on  Ord.  for  year  to  30th  Sept. 

London  and  Scottish  Assurance. — 2s.  od.  per  share  for  half- 
year  to  31st  Dec.,  being  equal  to  20  p.c.  on  paid-up  capital. 

London-American  Maritime  Trading. — 5 p.c.  on  Ord.  for  year 
to  30th  Sept. 

London  Scottish  American  Trust. — 8 p.c.  on  Deferred  with 
bonus  of  10  p.c.,  making  9 p.c.  for  yr.  to  31st  Oct. 

Molsons  Bank,  Montreal. — 3 p.c.  (being  at  the  rate  of  12  p.c. 
per  annum)  upon  the  Capital  Stock  for  the  current  quarter. 

Northampton  Brewery. — Final  10  p.c.,  tax  free,  on  Ord.,  and 
bonus  2\  p.c.,  tax  free. 

Orient  Steam  Navigation. — 12J  p.c.,  tax  free,  on  Deferred  for 
year  to  30th  June. 

P.  Phipps  & Co. — Final  is.  3d.  per  share,  tax  free,  on  Ord., 
making  2s.  od.  per  shr.,  tax  free,  for  yr.,  to  30th  Sept. 

Prince  of  Wales  Dry  Docks. — Interim  on  Ord.  of  7J  p.c. 

Provincial  Laundries. — 10  p.c.  for  yr.  to  30th  Sept. 

Ridgways. — Final  n|  p.c.  on  Ord.,  making  17J  p.c.  for  yr.  10 
1st  Oct. 

Royal  Dutch  Petroleum. — Cash  interim  for  1921  of  15  p.c.  In 
view  of  uncertainty  regarding  taxation  in  the  Dutch  Indies 
no  conclusions  as  to  final  divd.  payable  in  July  next  can  be 
drawn  from  this  payment.  The  results  of  business  outsifle 
the  Dutch  Indies  have  been  sufficient  to  cover  the  interim 
dividend. 

“ Shell  ’’  Transport  and  Trading. — Interim  of  2s.  od.  per 
share,  tax  free. 

Smith’s  Dock  Co. — Second  interim  5 p.c. 

Tees  Power  Station. — 4!  p.c.  for  year  to  1st  Oct. 

Trust  Union,  Ltd.— Interim  div.  at  the  rate  of  4J  p.c.  yer 
annum  on  Pref.  and  at  the  rate  of  5 p.c.  per  annum  on  Ord. 
for  half-year  to  15th  Nov.,  1921. 

United  Wire  Works. — 5 p.c.,  tax  free,  on  Ord.  for  year  to 
30th  Sept. 

Victoria  Palace. — 25  p.c.  for  yr.  to  Nov.  5th. 

Warwicks  & Richardsons. — Final  5 p.c.  on  Ord.  and  bonus  of 
5 p.c.,  making  15  p.c.  for  year. 

Waygood-Otis. — Interim  on  Ord.  at  rate  of  5 p.c. 

W.  H.  Chaplin  & Co. — In  view  of  the  existing  uncertainty  and 
of  the  fact  that  excess  profits  liability  attaches  to  the  period 
the  regulation  7 p.c.  only  is  declared  on  Ord.  for  year  to 
31st  March. 

Wolverhampton  and  Dudley  Breweries. — Additional  10  p.c. 
on  Pref.  and  final  9 p.c.  on  Ord.,  making  12J  p.c.  on  latter 
for  year  to  30th  Sept. 
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SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA  CO. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  South-West  Africa  Com- 
pany Limited  was  held  on  the  6th  inst.  at  Winchester  House, 
Old  Broad  Street,  Mr.  Edmund  Davis  (chairman  of  the  company) 
presiding. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said 
that  their  original  claim  in  respect  of  amounts  held  on  deposit 
in  Berlin,  and  sums  which  accrued  to  the  company  during  the  . 
war  period,  had  been  dealt  with  at  various  dates.  Their  conces-  j 
sion  was  a direct  grant  from  the  German  Government,  and 
covered  such  extensive  rights  that  at  a later  date  the  company 
agreed  to  some  modifications,  and,  in  exchange  for  the  rights 
they  waived,  were  granted  a joint  interest  with  the  German 
Government  in  the  mineral  rights  of  Ovamboland,  a territory 
covering  about  20,000  square  miles.  It  was,  therefore,  impossible 
to  understand  how  the  Union  Government  of  South  Africa — 
which  held  a mandate  over  South-West  Africa — could  justify  their 
action  in  confiscating  the  mineral  rights  covered  by  the  company’s 
concessions.  As  shareholders  were  aware,  that  Government  had 
cancelled  the  whole  of  the  company’s  rights  with  the  exception 
of  its  title  to  about  1,600,000  acres  of  freehold  land  and  a certain, 
exclusive  right  in  regard  to  mineral  areas.  Under  the  name  of 
“ compensation  ” for  the  loss  of  mineral  rights,  the  company 
had  been  allowed  to  retain  until  Nov.  17,  1923,  the  sole  right 
to  mark  out  mineral  claims  within  the  22,000  square  miles 
covered  by  its  Damaraland  concession,  and  they  were  now  en- 
gaged in  actively  prospecting  the  area  in  question. 

In  the  first  instance,  they  might  take  it  for  granted  that  at  any 
rate  1,200,000  of  their  shares  would  be  acquired  by  the  company, 
though  the  actual  number  might  be  slightly  in  excess  of  that 
figure.  Those  shares  had  been  acquired  from  the  Public  Trustee 
at  ns.  6d.  per  share,  with  the  formal  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  which  was  subject  to  the  shareholders  passing  the  neces- 
sary resolution  adopting  new  articles  of  association.  Taking  the 
figure  1,200,000  shares  as  being  correct,  those  would  be  added 
to  the  unissued  capital,  thus  reducing  the  issued  capital  to 
£(550,000  in  shares  of  £(1  each.  Against  that  capital  they  would 
have  their  British,  Colonial,  and  foreign — other  than  German 
and  Hungarian — investments,  which  at  to-day’s  market  price 
were  worth  about  ,£516,000.  To  that  should  be  added  the  un- 
paid purchase  money  on  farms  and  town  lots  sold  and  advances 
to  settlers,  the  whole  of  which  were  secured  by  registered  mort- 
gages on  the  properties  themselves,  and  which  the  board  con- 
sidered good,  amounting  to  £(40,834;  buildings  in  South-West 
Africa,  £(5,785  ; furniture,  plant,  and  farm  implements,  £(10,535. 

As  regarded  shares  in  other  companies,  the  board  considered 
for  to-day’s  purposes  that  they  might  take  the  amount  at  which 
they  stood  in  the  balance-sheet,  namely,  £(14,896,  although  one 
of  those  investments  alone — their  holding  in  the  Otavi  Mines  and 
Railway  Company — was  worth,  even  at  to-day’s  rate  of  exchange, 
about  £(20,000.  Next  came  debtors,  of  which  they  needed  .at 
the  moment  only  to  take  into  account  the  balance  of  their  claim 
admitted  by  the  German  authorities,  and  which  the  company 
should  receive  at  an  early  date,  namely,  £(28,000,  and,  finally, 
there  was  their  concessions  account  at  the  book  entry,  £(56,977. 
Those  items  alone  gave  a total  of  £(673,027.  With  their  conces- 
sions account,  though  only  valued  at  their  balance-sheet  figure, 
namely,  £(56,977,  which  included  1,600,000  acres  of  freehold 
land,  which,  he  supposed,  might  conservatively  be  estimated  as 
being  worth  about  £(240,000,  the  whole  of  the  issued  capital  of 
the  company  as  it  would  stand  in  their  next  account  would  be 
more  than  represented  by  cash  or  its  equivalent.  Of  course,  due 
consideration  would  be  given  when  framing  their  next  accounts 
to  the  land  sales  account,  which  was  really  a reserve  account 
and  stood  at  £(84,503,  and  the'r  balance  of  profit,  £(95,238. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  new  articles  of  association 
were  approved. 
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The  Outlook 

Political  influences  have  maintained  the  hopeful  feel- 
ing lately  prevalent,  but  optimism  has  been  slightly 
chastened  by  other  considerations.  The  postponement 
of  the  reduction  of  the  New  York  official  rediscount 
gate  checked  the  hopes  of  those  who  were  counting  on 
the  early  establishment  of  cheaper  money  rates  here, 
and  the  upward  rush  in  the  American,  price  of  sterling 
was  stayed,  when  the  apparently  inspired  hints,  issued 
broadcast  on  this  side  about  an  economic  conference  in 
Washington,  were  received  very  coldly  in  America.  New 
issues  continue  to  pour  out,  and  though  the  swallowing 
power  of  the  gilt-edged  market  is  still  astonishing,  much 
of  the  recent  buying  seems  to  have  been  professional, 
stock  having  gone  into  lodgings  in  the  hope  of  finding 
a home  some  day.  Indications  of  real  trade  revival 
are  very  difficult  to  find,  and  all  that  can  be  said  is  that 
political  and  financial  arrangements  now  tend  to  as- 
sist it. 

The  Government  Accounts 

Revenue  exceeded  expenditure  by  three  millions  last 
week,  thanks  to  fine  contributions  by  Customs  and 
Excise  and  “ special  ” receipts,  and  the  Exchequer  also 
received  15^  millions  from  sales  of  Treasury  bonds,  and 
so  was  able  to  meet  maturing  Treasury  bills,  in  excess 
of  sales,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  nine  millions,  and  reduce 
Ways  and  Means  advances  from  the  Bank  of  England 
by  7i  millions.  The  amount  of  these  advances  was 
only  20  millions  against  50  millions  at  the  correspond- 
ing date  of  last  year.  The  Chancellor’s  announce- 
ment that  E.P.D.  payments,  may  be  postponed  for 
five  years,  interest  being  paid  at  the  rate  of  5 per 
cent.,  was  received  with  little  enthusiasm!,  being  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a concession  to  necessity. 

United  States  Trade  Figures 

For  some  time  past  reduction  has  been  seen 
in  Continental  imports  from  the  United  States, 
arising  perhaps  from'  the  compulsion  of  economy  but 
none  the  less  effective  in  reducing  Europe’s  great  ad- 
verse trade  balance  and  in  easing  the  international 
credit  situation.  In  the  ten  months  to  October,  1920, 
Europe’s  adverse  balance  with  the  United  States  was 
$2,642,000,000,  from:  which  it  has  fallen  to 

$1,435,000,000  for  the  similar  period  of  1921.  We 
have  not  yet  particulars  for  eleven  months,  but  for 
November  the  exports  of  the  United  States  to.  all  coun- 
tries amounted  to  $295,000,000,  comparing  with 
$677,000,000  a year  ago,  and  are  in  fact  the  lowest 
for  any  month  since  1915-  The  imports  for  November 
were  $211,000,000  against  $321,000,000  a year  ago 


and  it  is  clear  that  the  reduction  in  imports  is  at  a much 
lower  rate  than  the  diminution  in  exports.  The  fall  in 
values  is,  of  course,  an  influential  factor,  but  only  in  so 
far  as  it  obscures  the  extent  of  the  changing  situation; 
it  does  not  question  Europe’s  lessening  dependency 
upon  the  United  States.  As  an  indication  that  price 
changes  are  no  more  than  contributory,  it  may  be  in- 
stanced that  Bradstreet’s  Price  Index  Number  for  all 
commodities  has  risen  without  interruption  from 
$10.7284  for  June  to  $11.3514  for  October. 

Anglo-Austrian  Bank 

The  report  of  the  Anglo-Austrian  Bank  for  1920  con- 
tains some  interesting  particulars  concerning  the  agree- 
ment between  it  and  the  Bank  of  England  and  an 
English  financial  group  headed  by  Messrs.  Glyns. 
Through  this  agreement  the  Bank  “ has  been  rid  of  the 
onerous  obligation  of  paying  its  pre-war  debts  in  Eng- 
land, the  latter  being  transformed  partly  into  deben- 
tures, partly  into  certificates,  the  interest  and  amorti- 
sation of  which  will  be  provided  out  of  future  profits 
of  the  Bank,  and  that  only  after  the  deduction  of  the 
dividend  for  the  preference  and  guaranteed  shares. 
Our  assets  at  present  under  sequestration  will  be  re- 
leased, and  we  shall  be  able  not  only  to  reopen  our 
London  house  but  to  run  it  upon  incomparably  greater 
lines  than  was  the  case  before  the  War.  This  will  be 
rendered  possible  by  the  fact  that  we  shall  receive  new 
capital  to  the  extent  of  ^400*000  to  be  raised  subse- 
quently to  ^1,000,000,  from  the  English  financial  group 
before  mentioned.  It  is  quite  particularly  grati- 
fying to  us  that  the  Bank  of  England,  the  financial 
centre  of  the  world’s  economy,  has  not  only  rendered 
our  reorganisation  possible  by  extraordinary  amiability 
and  complaisance,  but  is  also  taking  a fixed  interest  in 
our  welfare  by  taking  over  ,£375,000  worth  of 
Ordinary  shares  and  £700,000  worth  of  certificates. 
It  is  equally  advantageous  to  us  that  the  Bank  of 
England  will  be  substantially  represented  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  new  Bank.” 

Chairmen  on  Trade  Prospects 

Speeches  at  company  meetings  this  week  have  not 
been  too  hopeful  in  their  references  to  the  trade  position. 
Sir  Kenneth  Anderson  told  the  Orient  Steam  share- 
holders that  “ outward  freight  is  simply  deplorable.  . . 
There  was  a general  belief  that  this  depressing  state  of 
affairs  would  be  replaced  by  a substantial  revival  of 
trade  during  this  autumn,  but  the  revival  has  so  far 
entirely  failed  to  materialize.  In  fact,  during  the  last 
few  months  outward  trade  has  gone  from  bad  to  worse.” 
Lord  Invernairn,  at  the  meeting  of  Wm.  Beardmore, 
expressed  his  conviction  that  “ it  is  not  until  our  Gov- 
ernment effect  drastic  economies  in  the  current  national 
expenditure,  and  thereby  decrease  heavy  taxation,  that 
we  can  look  for  that  revival  in  trade  which  we  all 
desire.”  Lord  Fairfax,  addressing  the  shareholders 
of  the  Amalgamated  Cotton  Mills  Trust,  was  able  to 
say  that  since  August  31  certain  improvements  had 
taken  place  both  in  stock  values  and  in  trade  generally. 
“ We  have,  however,”  he  added,  “ a long  road  to  travel 
before  the  cotton  trade  regains  its  usual  prosperity, 
and  I am  afraid  this  will  not  be  attained  until  the.  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  civilised  world,  and  in  particular 
rates  of  exchange  between  countries,  becomes  more 
normal,” 
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INCOME  TAX 

R.  STEPHEN  LEACOCK  in  the  columns  of 
the  Morning  Post  of  December  12  denounced 
the  Income  Tax  as  unsound  in  theory  and  disas- 
trous in  practice.  He  maintains  that  an  Income 
Tax  in  practice  is  utterly  unfair  and  that  in- 
come is  not  the  proper  basis  for  taxation.  The 
true  basis  on  which  to  raise  taxation  is,  in 
his  view,  expenditure.  For  his  assertion  concerning; 
the  unfairness  of  the  tax  he  relies  chiefly  on  his  belief 
that  evasion  is  easy  and  is  practised  on  a great  scale, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  larger  incomes.  He 
admits  that  it  is  not  fitting  for  him,  as  an  outsider,  to 
speak  of  what  happens  in  England,  but  states  that  he 
does  know  “ that  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States 
income  escapes  taxation  like  water  through  a sieve. 
Subterfuge  becomes  an  art.”  For  this  and  other 
reasons  Mr.  Leacock  argues  in  favour  of  taxes  on 
expenditure,  especially  the  newer  form  of  tax  not  yet 
known  in  Great  Britain,  the  sales  tax. 

The  suggestion,  or  rather  aspiration,  that  a man 
should  be  taxed  on  what  he  spends  rather  than  upon 
what  he  earns  or  gets  is  a very  old  one  in  British  eco- 
nomic theory.  It  is  to  be  found  expressed  as  an  ideal  in 
the  works  of  John  Stuart  Mill;  it  was  put  forward  in 
Prof.  Pigou’s  book  on  ‘ Work  and  Welfare  ’ published 
in  1912,  though  the  Professor  admitted  the  great  tech- 
nical difficulties  that  stood  in  its  way,  and  it  was  more 
elaborately  discussed  in  a very  interesting  passage  by 
Professor  Alfred  Marshall  in  an  essay  on  ‘ National 
Taxation  after  the  War  ’ which  he  contributed  to  a 
volume  entitled  ‘ After-War  Problems,’  which  was 
published  in  1917.  “ If,”  said  Professor  Marshall, 

“ it  were  possible  to  exempt  from  the  income 
tax  that  part  of  income  which  is  saved,  to 
become  the  source  of  future  capital,  while  leaving 
property  to  be  taxed  on  inheritance  and  in  some 
other  ways ; then  an  income  tax  graduated  with  refer- 
ence to  its  amount,  and  the  number  of  people  who 
depended  for  their  support  on  each  income,  would 
achieve  the  apparently  impossible  result  of  being  a 
graduated  tax  on  all  personal  expenditure.  Rich  and 
poor  alike  would  be  left  to  select  those  uses  of  their 
incomes  which  suited  them  best,  without  interference 
from  the  State,  except  in  so  far  as  any  particular  fo„rm 
of  expenditure  might  be  thought  specially  beneficial, 
or  specially  detrimental,  to  public  interests.  The 
income  tax  would  then  levy  the  same  percentage  on  the 
rich  man’s  expenditure  on  coarse  tea  and  on  fine  tea, 
on  bread  and  on  expensive  food ; and  a higher  per- 
centage on  each  than  on  the  poor  man’s  expenditure 
on  anything,  unless  it  be  alcohol  and  tobacco.  The 
way  to  this  ideal  perfection  is  difficult;  but  it  is  more 
clearly  marked  than  in  regard  to  most  Utopian  goals.” 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  putting  forward  this  sugges- 
tive if  impracticable  scheme  Professor  Marshall  does 
not  propose,  like  Mr.  Leacock,  to  abandon  or  reduce 
income  tax  in  favour  of  a sales  tax,  but  to  alter  the 
basis  of  the  collection  of  income  tax  so  that  it  would  be 
paid  upon  the  amount  spent  by  the  taxpayer ; he  would 
still  be  assessed  on  a graduated  scale  according  to 
extent  of  his  total  income.  As  Professor  Marshall 
admits,  such  a project  is  at  present  Utopian,  especially 
in  the  present  state  of  the  country’s  finances.  For  Mr. 
Leacock’s  alternative  of  a sales  tax  there  seems  now 
to  be  little  or  nothing  to  be  said.  It  acts  more  quickly 
in  restriction  of  expenditure  than  income  tax,  and  from 
that  point  of  view  it  had  much  to  be  said  for  it  during 
the  war,  when  the  aims  to  be  secured  by  taxation  were 
special  and  abnormal.  But  it  was  pointed  out  by  Sir 
Josiah  Stamp  in  an  interview  on  this  subject  which 
he  granted  to  the  Evening  Standard  on  Tuesday,  that  a 
sales  tax  “ makes  a poor  man  with  a large  family 
become  the  most  heavily  proportioned  tax-payer  of  all. 
The  exemption  of  food  presents  the  most  extraordinary 
practical  difficulties,  and  the  whole  scheme  would  cause 
much  greater  interference  with  industry  to  secure  checks 
at  the  right  point.”  And  it  may  be  said  that  Mr. 


Leacock’s  argument  in  favour  of  what  he  calls  a “ pain- 
less extraction  ” tax  “ considerate  enough  to  hide 
behind  a curtain  ” has  been  generally  received  with  more 
interest  than  approval.  His  view  that  very  large 
amounts  of  income  escape  taxation  owing  to  evasion 
is  not  thought  to  be  true  in  this  country,  about  which 
he  admitted  that  he  had  no  right  to  speak ; and  though 
there  is  more  general  agreement  with  his  opinion  that 
income  tax  reduces  the  capital  fund  of  the  country,  that 
argument  is  surely  equally  valid  against  a sales  tax 
or  any  other  form  of  taxation.  It  is  not  necessarily 
true  even  now  in  the  case  of  any  of  them.  There  are 
people  who  are  stimulated  by  income  tax  to  save  more, 
and  consequently  make  no  reduction  in,  or  even  make  a 
total  addition  to,  their  contributions  to  the  capital  fund ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  on  the  whole  the  present 
scale  of  taxation,  whatever  its  form,  does  seriously 
reduce  the  amount  that  the  nation  is  able  to  save  and 
put  into  the  development  of  enterprise.  But  the  sales 
tax,  by  raising  prices  all  round,  would  inevitably  have 
exactly  the  same  effects  as  income  tax  in  this  respect. 
We  get  back  once  more  to  the  urgent  need  for  economy 
in  Government  expenditure,  through  which  alone  can 
the  burden  of  taxation  be  relieved  so  that  the  country’s 
capital  fund  can  be  built  up  again. 

Hartley  Withers 


THE  BOX  OF  PANDORA 
(From  a Correspondent.) 

WHAT  one  feels  chiefly  about  British  overseas 
trade  in  these  closing  months  of  a black  year 
is  that  it  might  have  been  so  very  much  worse. 
It  is  not  flourishing  by  any  comparison  or  test,  but  it  is 
a long  way  from  being  at  the  point  of  death.  That  we 
should  still  be  able,  after  the  crushing  blow  of  the  coal 
stoppage,  the  collapse  of  so  many  of  our  markets,  and 
the  busy  building  of  tariff  walls  about  us — one  of  the 
world’s  most  active  industries  just  now — that  we  should 
still  be  able  to  export  in  a short  month  64  millions 
worth  of  our  own  goods  and  re-export  10  millions  worth 
of  entrepot  goods,  is  really  a good  deal  better  than  we 
might  reasonably  have  feared.  And  when,  further,  we 
reflect  that  export  values  have  fallen  by  nearly  half 
since  this  time  last  year,  the  volume  of  our  present 
trade  more  nearly  approaches  the  best  for  which  we 
could  have  hoped. 

Although  we  have  little  sympathy  with  that  school 
which  looks  solely  towards  the  exports,  and  grudges 
the  receipt  of  payment  for  them  by  means  of  imports, 
one  must,  in  these  days,  look  a little  anxiously  at  the 
details  of  imports.  There  are  so  many  things  which 
we  must  buy  from  overseas,  so  many  which  pass  rapidly 
into  the  stomachs  of  our  people  and  do  not  directly 
stimulate  the  selling  end  of  our  trade.  But  when  we 
see,  as  we  do  for  last  month,  large  increases,  as  com- 
pared with  the  close  of  1920,  in  the  imported  volume 
of  materials  such  as  cotton  and  wool  and  hides  and 
leather,  materials  which  pass  through  our  factories  and 
emerge  as  exports  later  on,  then  we  can  derive  some 
satisfaction  from  the  import  as  well  as  the  export  sides 
of  our  trade  accounts.  If  at  the  same  time  we  see 
increases  in  the  sales  abroad  of  cotton  yarn  and  piece 
goods,  of  woollen  yams,  of  flax  yarn  and  linen  goods, 
there  comes  to  us  at  least  some  indication  that  our 
textile  and  clothing  industries  are  awakening  in  the 
present  and  are  making  preparations  for  the  enhanced 
demand  in  the  immediate  future.  The  worst  influence 
upon  trade  is  the  general  feeling  that  no  human  efforts 
are  of  any  use,  that  stagnation  is  no  passing  phase, 
but  has  become  a chronic  feature.  Against  commercial 
hopelessness,  as  against  stupidity,  the  gods  fight  in  vain. 

There  are  indications,  slight  just  now  but  hopeful  in 
so  far  as  they  go,  that  in  some  directions  men  are  begin- 
ning to  take  risks,  to  anticipate  an  improved  future. 
One  of  the  best  indications  is  an  increased  import  of 
essential  raw  materials  for  industry.  In  the  textile  and 
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clothing  trades  that  sign  is  visible  already  and  can  be 
trusted.  In  the  great  iron  and  steel  trades  it  is  less 
to  be  depended  upon.  We  must  not  conclude  because 
the  volume  of  iron  and  steel  materials  imported  has 
increased  that  the  symptom  is  evidence  of  health.  It 
suggests,  what  is  known  to  be  a fact,  that  iron  and  steel 
works  in  this  country  are  still  idle,  after  the  enforced 
holiday  of  the  coal  stoppage,  and  that  much  material 
has  to  be  brought  from  abroad  which  might  be  made 
here.  The  engineering  trades  will,  one  is  afraid,  be  the 
last  to  recover  from  the  depression.  Within  the  last 
few  days  it  is  said  that  there  have  been  signs,  small 
it  is  true,  yet  of  significance,  that  the  Government’s 
export  credits  scheme  is  becoming  active.  Since  the 
beginning  of  this  month,  applications  for  guarantees 
of  sound  business — not  with  European  derelicts  but 
with  Dominions  and  with  South  America — have  been 
very  numerous.  It  is  possible  that  more  credits  will  be 
guaranteed  this  month  by  the  Government  than  during 
the  two  years  or  so  of  the  early  tentative  schemes.  By 
themselves  these  credits  amount  to  little — two  or  three 
millions  or  so — but  when  a stagnant  financial  machine 
becomes  suddenly  active  it  suggests  that  a good  many 
other  financial  machines  which  had  become  clogged  are 
resuming  activity  once  more.  The  box  of  Pandora  has 
been  smashed  open,  yet  Hope  still  remains  within  it. 

Against  the  small  basic  signs  of  improved  trade  upon 
which  this  slight  fabric  of  hope  has  been  built  must  be 
set  those  formidable  barriers  of  tariffs  which  are  being 
put  up  almost  everywhere.  This  subject  is  too  large 
to  discuss  at  the  tail  end  of  an  article;  it  is  just  now  the 
biggest  question  of  the  day  in  international  trade.  The 
nations  are  nearly  all  busy  with  their  mortar  and  their 
schedules  of  tariff  bricks.  The  old  and  the  new  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  the  Dominions,  the  United  States, 
some  of  the  South  American  Republics,  England  with 
her  safeguarding  of  Industries  Act — nearly  all  except 
sensible  little  Holland. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

REPARATIONS  AND  INDUSTRY 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

SIR, — In  commenting  upon  the  problem  of  repara- 
tion in  your  issue  of  November  26th,  you  state  that 
“ the  notion  that  by  making  Germany  pay  we  make 
her  export  goods,  which  she  would  not  otherwise,  seems 
an  astonishing  doctrine— Germany  will  export  as  much 
as  she  can  in  the  years  to  come  whether  she  has  to  pay 
reparation  or  not.” 

I venture  to  suggest  that  the  doctrine,  that  Germany 
will  export  some  fixed  quantity  of  her  production  what- 
ever her  own  economic  policy  and  her  obligations  to 
other  countries  may  be,  is  an  infinitely  more  astonish- 
ing proposition.  The  extent  to  which  a country 
devotes  her  economic  resources  to  making  goods  for 
export  as  compared  with  devoting  them  to  meeting 
directly  her  own  home  requirements,  is  not  in  any  sense 
governed  by  a natural  law,  but  is  susceptible  of  being 
profoundly  modified  by  economic  policy.  The  tariff 
history  of  the  wodd  is  one  long  series  of  illustrations  of 
this  statement. 

But  there  are  many  other  ways  whereby  the  foreign 
trade  of  a country  may  be  diverted  from  its  normal  (free 
trade)  condition  and  a prolonged  and  heavy  indemnity 
is  one  of  them. 

If  Germany  is  compelled  to  hand  over  to  foreigners 
sufficient  purchasing  power  in  Germany  to  give  control 
over  a substantial  proportion  of  her  annual  national 
production  (in  addition  to  the  purchasing  power 
obtained  by  foreigners  in  return  for  goods  imported 
into  Germany)  it  is  surely  certain  that  the  exports  from 
Germany  will  be  quite  other  than  they  would  have  been 
without  such  a transference.  Consider  for  a moment 
how  it  would  operate.  For  simplicity’s  sake  let  us 
make  the  heroic  assumption  that  Germany  raises  all  she 
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requires,  not  only  for  her  Government  expenditure  but 
also  for  reparation,  by  means  of  taxation,  and  that  in- 
flation ceases.  Also,  since  we  are  discussing  founda- 
mentals  let  us  ignore  the  influence  of  speculation  in 
marks.  Now,  if  Germany  pays  10%  of  her  total  annual 
income  to  foreigners,  the  amount  of  money  available 
for  expenditure  by  Germans  will  be  reduced  to  that 
extent,  whereas  foreigners  will  have  at  their  disposal  an 
equivalent  amount  of  marks  to  those  acquired  in  return 
for  imports.  There  will  be  a reduced  call  upon  the 
labour  and  capital  of  Germany  to  meet  home  needs, 
fewer  people  will  be  engaged  in  performing  the  mani- 
fold services  for  their  fellows  which  go  to  make  up 
so  large  a proportion  of  expenditure  in  civilized  society 
and,  in  fact,  the  standard  of  living  will  fall  or  be  kept 
at  a low  level.  On  the  other  hand,  the  demand  for 
exportable  goods  will  be  increased  and  with  higher 
wages  and  profits  in  industries  manufacturing  for  ex- 
port than  in  other  industries,  there  will  be  a steady 
transference  of  labour  and  capital.  Reduced  expendi- 
ture at  home  will,  of  course,  tend  to  reduce  imports  to 
some  extent  and  a part  of  the  necessary  surplus  of  ex- 
ports may  be  secured  by  this  means;  but  no  one  believes 
that  Germany  can  do  without  imports  to  the  amount 
involved  in  the  annual  reparation  payments  and  if  the 
scheme  is  to  succeed  sooner  or  later  the  margin  between 
exports  and  imports  must  broaden  until  it  is  equivalent 
to  these  annual  payments. 

The  exchange  phenomena  that  would  accompany  this 
metamorphosis  of  German  economic  activity  would  be 

(a)  an  external  value  of  the  mark  somewhat  less  than 
its  purchasing  power  parity;  i.e.,  the  exchange  value  of 
of  the  mark  would  be  kept  at  such  a level  that  the  price 
of  German  exports  when  converted  into  other  curren- 
cies would  be  somewhat  less  than  world  prices,  and 

( b ) such  a level  of  internal  prices  and  wages  as  would 
sufficie  to  make  the  internal  value — the  extent  of  this 
difference  being  sufficient  to  create  an  economic  pull  of 
labour  and  capital  into  export  as  against  internal 
activities.  This  condition  of  affairs  must  become 
normal  throughout  the  period  of  the  reparations  agree- 
ment, otherwise  reparation  could  not  be  paid  in  cash. 
At  the  end  of  the  period  of  reparations,  internal  taxa- 
tion would  be  reduced  and  labour  and  capital  restored 
to  their  pre-war  functions  of  catering  for  the  internal 
requirements  of  Germany. 

Precisely  similar  results  would  be  attained  if  pay- 
ment oft  he  indemnity  is  made  by  printing  notes  to  be 
handed  to  foreigners.  The  only  difference  is  that  this 
method  involves  the  further  complication  of  producing 
inflation  internally,  and  the  permanent  depreciation  in 
the  external  value  of  the  mark  would  have  to  be  super- 
imposed upon  an  internal  depreciation. 

Everyone  must  form  his  own  judgment  as  to  how 
far  these  assumptions  and  the  accompanying  disturb- 
ances to  the  exchanges  to  Germany’s  internal  economic 
life  are  practicable.  But  it  is  surely  beyond  controversy 
that  if  the  reparations  scheme  is  to  be  carried  out,  it 
can  only  be  done  by  producing  the  necessary  surplus 
of  export  and  that  if  it  is  to  be  made  in  cash,  it  will 
involve  a transfer  to  foreigners  of  a larger  proportion 
of  Germany’s  national  production  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case  and  that  the  payment  itself  will  set  in  force 
monetary  conditions  which  will  (a)  raise  wages  and 
profits  in  German  export  industries  relative  to  all  other 
occupations  and  ( b ) maintain  the  mark  at  such  a de- 
preciated level  that  the  external  value  of  the  products 
of  these  export  industries  is  less  than  the  world  price 
for  such  products. 

If  payment  is  made  in  kind,  it  will  involve  involve  a 
similar  internal  transfer  of  labour  and  capital — to  be 
brought  about  by  increased  demand  for  the  goods  in 
question  and  reduced  demand  for  other  things;  but 
there  would  be  no  permanent  depression  of  the  ex- 
change through  the  regular  payment  abroad  of  large 
additional  quantities  of  marks. 

Yours  etc., 

W.  T.  Layton 
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PAPER  MONEY  (in  millions). 


FIGURES  AND  PRICES 

BANKERS  CLEARING  RETURNS  (in  thousands) 


European 

Countries 

Austria  Kr. 

Belgium  Fr. 

Britain  (B.of  E.)  £ 
Britain  (St.)  £ 


Latest 

Note 

Issue. 


Stock  Ratio  Previous  Note  Issue 
of  Gold  to  Note  Nov.  30, 

Gold.  Notes.  Issue.  1920. 


Czecho-Slov. 

Denmark 

Esthonia 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Holland 

Hungary 

Italy  (Bk.) 

Norway 

Poland 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Serbia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 


Kr. 

Kr. 

Mk. 

Mk. 

Fr. 

Mk. 

Dr. 

FI. 

Kr. 

Lire 

Kr. 

Mk. 

Esc. 

Lei 

Dnrs 

Pes. 

Kr. 

Fr. 


Other  Countries 


Australia 
Canada  (Bk.) 
Canada  (St.) 
Egypt 
India 
Japan 

New  Zealand 
U.S.  Fed.  Res. 


£ 

$ 

$ 

£E 

Rs. 

Yen 

£ 

$ 


108,526 

? 

— 

103,128 

28,072 

6,266 

267 

4 

6,127 

5,845 

105  1 
318  } 

157 

37 

105 

316 

109 

349 

11,516 

1,125 

9 

11,850 

10,947 

465 

228 

49 

493 

555 

250 

307 1 

122+ 

250 

— 

1,304 

42 

3 

1,334 

1,333 

36,666 

5,524 

15 

36,489 

38,573 

102,789 

994 

1 

96,464 

64,284 

2,509 

57 

2 

2,077 

1,491 

1,036 

606 

59 

1,021 

1,084 

24,159 

? 

— 

23,795 

12,975 

14,251 

1,371+ 

9+ 

14,326 

15,279 

395 

147 

37 

389 

462 

182,777 

20 

— 

182,777 

43,326 

690 

9 

1 

675 

574 

13,520 

4,525 

33 

13,067 

9,170 

4,546 

74 

1 

4,567 

— 

4,219 

2,509 

59 

4,206 

4,207 

632 

275 

43 

589 

753 

949 

545 

57 

905 

969 

58 

24 

40 

58 

55 

184) 
269  J 

165* 

36 

183 

269 

234 

327 

35 

3 

8 

35 

42 

1,767 

24 

13 

1,784 

1,602 

1,283 

1,264+ 

98 1 

1,283 

1,180 

8 

8+ 

loot 

8 

8 

2,442 

2,849 

116 

2,474 

3,319 

I ncludes  gold 

abroad. 

Dec 


tTotal  cash. 


GOVERNMENT  DEBT  (in  thousands) 
Dec.  10,  ’21. 
£ 

Total  deadweight  

Owed  abroad  

Treasury  Bills  

Bank  of  England  Advances 
Departmental  do. 


Dec.  3, 


£ 

7,768,620 

1,091,034 

1,100,107 

27,250 

194,438 


’21.  Dec.  11,  ’20. 

£ 

7,701,007 
1,154,750 
1,137,604 
50,000 
210,264 


7,765,072 
1,091,034 
1,091,466 
20,000 
193,808 

Noxe. — The  highest  point  of  the  deadweight  debt  was  reached 
at  Dec.  31,  1919,  when  it  touched  8,033  millions.  On  March  31 
last  it  was  7,574  millions.  Of  the  increase  shown  since  then 
102  millions  represent  a nominal  addition,  due  to  a conversion 
scheme. 


GOVERNMENT  ACCOUNTS  (in  thousands) 


Total  Revenue  from  Ap.  1 
„ Expenditure  ,,  ,, 

Surplus  or  Deficit  

Customs  and  Excise 
Income  and  Super  Tax  ... 

Stamps  

Excess  Profits  Duties 

Post  Office  

Miscellaneous — Special 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND  RETURNS  (in  thousands) 


:.  10,  ’21. 

Dec.  3,  ’21.  Dec. 

11,  ’20. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

613,922 

598,312 

830,868 

700,503 

688,441 

778,628 

—86,581 

—90,129 

+ 52,240 

225,750 

220,251 

227,456 

167,750 

165,465 

149,665 

10,189 

9,939 

18,314 

29,714 

29,714 

148,057 

35,250 

33,750 

33,250 

73,898 

69,363 

192,200 

Public  Deposits  

Other  ,,  

Total  

Government  Securities 
Other  ,, 

Total  

Circulation  

Do.  less  notes  in  cur- 
rency res 

^oin  and  Bullion  

Reserve  

Proportion  


Dec.  15,  ’21 

£ 

13,858 

140,869 

154,727 

69,800 

80,683 

150,483 

124,734 

105,284 

128,436 

22,152 

14.3% 


Dec.  8,  ’21.  Dec. 

£ 

11,996 

142,743 

154,739 

70,064 

80,636 

150,700 

124,961 

105,111 
128,433 
21,921 
14.1% 


Town  

Metropolitan 

Country 

Total  

Year  to  date 


£ 

£ 

£ 

318,329 

315,714 

359,176 

1,764 

1,772 

2,799 

28,500 

28,500 

28,500 

19.450 

19,450 

18,750 

268,615 

265,992 

309,127 

14,  ’21. 

£ 

652,641 

29,574 

52,184 

734,399 

33,684,805 


Dec.  7,  ’21.  Dec.  15,  ’20. 


£ 
694,737 
33,287 
62,937 
790,961 
32,950,406 


£ 
563,385 
36,309 
70,895 
670,895 
37,441,983 


LONDON  CLEARING  BANK  FIGURES  (in  thousands) 


Coin,  notes,  balances  with 
Bank  of  England,  etc.... 

Deposits  

Acceptances  

Discounts  

Investments  

Advances  

MONEY  RATES 

Bank  Rate  

Do.  Federal  Reserve  N.Y. 
3 Months’  Bank  Bills  ... 
6 Months’  Bank  Bills  ... 
Weekly  Loans  


New  York,  $ to  £ 

Do.,  1 month  forward 
Montreal,  $ to  £ 

Mexico,  d.  to  $ 

B.  Aires,  d.  to  $ 43|d.  43Jd. 

Rio  de  Jan.,  d.  to  milrs  7|d.  7£d. 

Valparaiso,  $ to  £ 40.30  39.00 

Montevideo,  d.  to  $ ...  40d.  40d. 

Lima,  per  Peru  £ 17*%  prem.  12*%  prem. 


Nov.  ’21. 

Oct.,  ’21. 

Sept.,  ’21. 

£ 

£ 

206,876 

221,136 

254,378 

1,837,537 

59,880 

1,846,153 

1,806,910 

51,447 

49,986 

383,280 

434,081 

413,012 

326,372 

320,608 

315,476 

792,480 

804,586 

816,724 

Dec.  15,  ’21. 

Dec.  1,  ’21. 

Dec.  15,  ’20. 

% 

5 

% 

5 

% 

7 

4* 

4* 

7 

3| 

3*-| 

3* 

3f-f 

6f-f 

3|  3* 

(telegraphic  transfers) 

5* 

Dec.  15,  ’21. 

Dec.  8,  ’21. 

Dec.  15,  ’20. 

4.19* 

4.07* 

3.47f 

I 4.19| 

4.07| 

— 

4.53* 

4.42* 

4.04 

33d. 

33d. 

— 

15,  ’20. 

£ 

19,400 

126,070 

145,470 

72,123 

72,207 

144,330 

129,447 

110,697 

126,811 

14,025 

9f% 


CURRENCY  NOTES  (in  thousands) 

Dec.  15,  ’21.  Dec.  8,  ’21.  Dec.  15/20. 


Total  outstanding  

Called  in  but  not  candid. 

Gold  backing  

B.  of  E.  note,  backing  ... 

Total  fiduciary  issue 

Note. — The  maximum  fiduciary  issue  for  1921  has  been  offi- 
cially “ fixed  ” at  ^317,555,200. 


Paris,  frcs.  to  £ 

Do.,  1 month  forwd.... 
Berlin,  marks  to  £ ... 
Brussels,  frcs.  to  £ ... 
Amsterdam,  fl.  to  £ ... 
Switzerland,  frcs.  to  £ 
Stockholm,  kr.  to  £ ■■ 
Christiania,  kr.  to  ^ .. 
Copenhagen,  kr.  to  £. 
Helsingfors,  mks.  to  £ 

Italy,  lire  to  £ 

Madrid,  pesetas  to  £.. 
Greece,  drachma  to  £ 

Lisbon,  escudo  d 

Vienna,  kr.  to  £ 

Prague,  kr.  to  £ 

Budapesth,  kr.  to  £ ... 
Bucharest,  lei  to  £ 
Belgrade,  dinars  to  £... 

Sofia,  leva  to  £ 

Warsaw,  marks  to  £■■■ 
Constntnple,  pstrs.  to  £ 

Alexandria,  pstrs.  to  £ 
Bombay,  d.  to  rupee  | 
Calcutta,  d.  to  rupee  ( 
Hongkong,  d.  to  rupee 
Shanghai  d.  to  tael  ... 
Singapore,  d.  to  $ ... 
Yokohama,  d.  to  yen  ... 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Dec.  2, 
1921. 

Men  1,416,500 

Women  ...  317,400 

Juveniles  ..  101,300 

Total  ...  1,835,200 

Number  of  men  on  special 

COAL  OUTPUT 

Week  Dec.  3, 

ending : 1921. 

tons. 

4,693,300 


51.90 

51.90 
770 

54.00 
11.51 
21.60 
17.04 
27.25 
21.70 
220 

90* 

27.90 
100* 
4*d. 

12.000 

345 

2,750 

Unquoted 

265 

625 

12,500 

720 

97* 

15|d. 

31d. 

42d. 

27-ffd. 

27*d. 

Nov.  25, 
1921. 
1,410,900 
318,700 
102,800 
1,832,400 
relief  work 


Nov.  26, 
1921. 
tons. 
4,673,600 


54.20 
54.22 

825 

56.20 
11.38 

21.19 
16.98 

28.20 
21.60 

222 

94* 

28.84 

99* 

4Jd. 

13,000 

367* 

3,200 

Unquoted 

275 

625 

13,750 

745 

97* 

15|d. 

31*d. 
43*  d. 
27|d. 
28*d. 


May  27, 

1921. 
1,468,537 
496,914 
157,045 
2,122,506 
Dec.  2,  104,000. 


54|d. 

10j|d. 

53id. 


59.27* 

257* 

56.27* 

11.20 

22.60 

17.69* 

23.47* 

22.92* 

155 

100* 

72.50 

48* 

7d. 

1,250 

305 

262* 


2,150 

97* 

17*d. 

36|d. 

48*d. 

27jfd. 

34d. 


Nov.  26, 
1920. 
378,284 
103,420 
42,704 
524,408 


Year  to  date  148,716,700  144,023,400 

IRON  AND  STEEL  OUTPUT 


Pig  Iron 
Yr.  to  date 

Steel  

Yr.  to  date 


1921. 

Nov. 

tons. 

271.800 
2,336,400 

442.800 
3,243,800 


1921. 

Oct. 

tons. 

235,500 

2,064,600 

405,400 

2,801,000 


Nov.  19, 
1921. 
tons. 

4,646,300 

139,349,800 


1921. 

Sept. 

tons. 

158.300 
1,829,100 

429.300 
2,395,600 


Dec.  4, 
1920. 
tons. 
5,176,200 
210,172,600 


1920. 

Nov. 

tons. 

403,200 

6,942,100 

505,100 

7,841,700 


1 7 Dec.  1921 
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PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES 
METALS,  MINERALS,  ETC. 

Dec.  15,  ’21.  Dec.  8,  ’21.  Dec.  15,  ’20. 


Gold,  per  fine  oz 

98s.  9d. 

100s.  6d. 

118s.  7d. 

Silver,  per  oz. 

35§d. 

364  d. 

40§d. 

Iron,  Scotch  pig  No.  1 
per  ton 

£6.5.0 

£6.5.0 

£11.5.0 

Steel  rails,  heavy  ,, 

£10.0.0 

£10.0.0 

£23.0.0 

Copper,  Standard  ,, 

,£66.15.0 

£67.10.0 

£75.12.6 

Tin,  Straits  ,, 

£170.2.6 

£167.5.0 

£217.10.0 

Lead,  soft  foreign  ,, 

£'25.12.6 

£25.12.6 

£22.10.0 

Spelter  ,, 

£26.17.6 

£25.5.0 

£25.15.0 

Coal,  best  Admiralty  ,, 

25s.  Od. 

25s. 

100s.  Od. 

CHEMICALS  AND  OILS 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  ton 

£14.15.0 

£14.15.0 

£23.7.6 

Indigo,  Bengal  oer  lb. 

11s.  6d. 

11s.  6d. 

16s.  Od. 

Linseed  Oil,  spot  p.  ton 

£28.10.0 

£29.0.0 

£44.10.0 

Linseed,  La  Plata,  ship- 
ment per  ton 

£16.15.0 

£17.0.0 

£21.10.0 

Palm  Oil,  Benin,  spot 
Der  ton 

£33.0.0 

£32.5.0 

£41.0.0 

Petroleum,  water  white, 
per  gallon 

Is.  5d. 

Is.  5d. 

2s.  44d. 

FOOD 

Wheat,  English  Gaz. 
Avge.  per  480  lbs. 

46s.  3d. 

46s.  3d. 

88s.  5d. 

Wheat,  No.  2 Red 
Winter  N.Y.  p.  bush. 

127  cents. 

1242  cents. 

2042  cents. 

TEXTILES,  ETC. 

Cotton,  fully  middling, 

American  per  lb.  11.16d.  11. lid.  11.91d. 

Cotton,  Egyptian,  FGF. 

Sakel  per  lb.  20.75d.  19.75d.  26.00d. 

Hemp,  N.Z.  spot  per  ton  £38.0.0  £39.0.0  £54.0.0 

Jute,  first  marks  ,,  £25.10.0  £23.15.0  £39.0.0 

Wool,  Australian,  med. 

greasy  per  lb.  Is.  4jd,  Is.  4jd.  2s.  8Jd. 

Leather,  sole  bends 

12/14  lbs.  per  In.  2s.  8d.  2s.  9d.  3s.  6d. 

Rubber,  Std.  Crepe,  lb.  llfd.  ll^d.  Is.  Od. 

OVERSEAS  TRADE  (in  thousands) 


SECURITY  PRICES 


Imports  

Exports  

Re-exports  

Balance  of  Imports  

Export  cotton  goods,  value 
Export  woollen  ,,  value 
Export  coal  value 

Ditto  quantity  tons 

Export  Iron,  Steel  value... 
Export  macninery  value 

Tonnage  entered  

,,  rleared  

INDEX  NUMBERS 
United  Kingdom — Whole- 
sale ( Economist ). 

Cereals  and  Meat  

Other  Food  Products 

Textiles  

Minerals  

Miscellaneous  

Total  


Nov., 

1921. 

951 

672 

1,1174 

774 

9434 

4,458 


-eleven  months- 

1921. 

£ 

1,001,566 

643,821 

97,848 

259,897 

163,025 

51,077 

37,585 

20,351 

•58,365 

69,373 

34,045 

32,390 

Oct., 
1921. 
956 
685 
1,171 
816 
960 
4,588 


1920. 

£ 

1,794,715 

1,238,938 

209,706 

346,071 

376,699 

127,066 

90,282 

22,630 

119,635 

56,285 

33,388 

33,444 

Nov., 
1920. 
1,478 
8694 
1,651 
1,2594 
1,336 
6,594 


% 

— 44 

— 48 

— 53 

— 25 

— 57 

— 59 

— 58 

— 10 
— 51 
+ 23 

+ 2 
— 3 

July 

1914 

579 

352 

6164 

4644 

553 

2,565 


Retail — (Ministry  of 

Nov., 

Oct.,  Oct. 

July. 

Labour) — 

1921. 

1921.  1920. 

1914. 

Food  only  

195 

200  291 

100 

All  Items  

198 

203  276 

100 

Mnthly 

Germany — Wholesale 

Oct.,  Sept., 

Aug.,  Oct., 

average 

(Official). 

1921.  1921. 

1921.  1920. 

1914. 

All  Commodities 

2,460  2,067 

1,909  1,308 

100 

United  States — Wholesale 

Nov.  1,  Oct.  1,  Nov.  1, 

Aug.  1, 

(Bradstreet’s) 

1921.  1921.  1920. 

1914. 

$ 

$ $ 

$ 

All  commodities. 

11.3514  11.1879  15.6750 

8.7087 

FREIGHTS 

Dec.  15, 

Dec.  8, 

Dec.  15, 

From  Cardiff  to 

1921. 

1921. 

1920. 

West  Italy 

(coal) 

12/0 

12/3 

21/0 

Marseilles 

12/3 

12/0 

15/0 

Port  Said 

14/0 

IMG 

— 

Bombay 

ff 

21/0 

20/6 

— 

Islands 

11/0 

11/9 

— 

B.  Aires 

yy 

14/0 

17/0 

22/6 

From 

W.  Australia 

(wheat) 

47/6 

46/3 

100/0 

B.  Aires 

(grain) 

32/6 

30/0 

40/0 

San  Lorenzo 

35/0 

32/6 

45/0 

N.  Pacific 

(wheat) 

nominal 

50/0 

90/0 

N.  America 

(grain) 

4/0 

4/14 

8/0 

Bombay 

(general) 

20/6 

20/6 

50/0 

Chili 

(nitrate) 

32/6 

32/6 

66/9 

Alexandria  (cotton-seed) 

10/0 

10/0 

23/0 

Danube 

(grain) 

nominal 

22/0 

40/0 

Consols  

War  Loan  3J%  ... 

Do.  44%  ... 

Do.  5%  ••• 

Do.  4%  ... 

Funding  4%  ... 

Victory  4%  ... 

Local  Loans  3%  ... 

Conversion  34% 

Irish  Land  22%  ... 

Bank  of  England 
India  34%  ... 

FOREIGN  STOCKS 

Argentine  (86)  5%  ... 

Belgian  3%  ... 

Brazil  1914  5%  ... 

Chilian  1886  44%  ... 
Chinese  5%  ’96 

Egyptian  Unified  4% 
French  4%  ... 

German  3% 

Greek  4% 

Italian  34% 

Japanese  44%  (1st) 

Mexican  1899 
Peruvian  Corp.  Pref. 
Russian  5%  ... 

Spanish  4%  ... 

HOME  RAILS 

Gt.  Central  Pref. 

Gt.  Eastern  

Gt.  Northern  Def.  ... 

Gt.  Western  

Lancs  and  Yorks 
Lond.  Brighton  Def. 

Lond.  Chatham 

L.  & N.W 

L.  & S.W.  Def. 

Metropolitan  

Do.  District 

Midland  Def 

North  Brit.  Def. 

North  Eastern  

South  Eastern  Def. 
Underground  “A”  ... 

FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL 

Antofagasta  

Argentine  N.E. 

B.A.  Gt.  Southern 
Do.  Pacific 
Do.  Western 
Canadian  Pacific 
Central  Argentine  ... 

„ Uruguay 
Cordoba  Central 

Entre  Rios  

Grand  Trunk  

Do.  3rd  Pref. 

Leopoldina  

Mexican  

San  Paulo  

United  of  Havana  ... 

INDUSTRIALS,  ETC. 

Anglo-Malay  

Anglo-Persian  2nd  Pref. 

Armstrong  

Ass.  Portland  Cement 

Bass  

B.S.A 

Brit.-Amer.  Tobacco 
Brunner  Mond 

Burmah  Oil  

Coats  

Courtaulds  

Cunard  

Dorman  Long  

Dunlop  

Furness  Withy 

Hudsons  Bay  

Imp.  Tobacco  

Listers  

Lobitos  

Lyons  

Marconi  

Maypole  Def 

Mexican  Eagle 

North  Caucasian 

P.  & O.  Def 

Royal  Mail  

Rubber  Trust  

Shell  

United  Alkali  

United  Steel  

Vickers  ... 


. 15,  ’21.  Dec. 

8,  ’21.  Dec.  15, 

’20. 

49J 

494 

444 

904 

92 

83J 

824 

814 

77 

90  J 

89+S 

822 

99 

98| 

92| 

74| 

732 

652 

794 

794 

722 

56J 

55 

504 

65| 

65^ 

— 

514 

50 

442 

1664 

182 

182 

584 

57 

544 

97 

97 

88 

624 

61 

564 

654 

65 

56 

76 

77 

754 

86 

824 

774 

614 

614 

59 

33 

284 

354 

3 

52 

30 

32 

314 

22 

214 

22 

1054 

107 

110 

624 

62 

60 

16 

142 

20 

11 

9 

18 

70 

70 

774 

84 

8 

104 

274 

28 

292 

234 

232 

28 

70| 

704 

724 

494 

49 

53 

384 

394 

434 

5f 

52 

64 

694 

694 

74| 

184 

184 

204 

254 

26 

20 

21 

194 

154 

42| 

424 

47 

94 

94 

112 

714 

714 

774 

214 

212 

264 

6/3 

5/3 

5/3 

RLYS. 

424 

424 

64 

134 

13 

19 

514 

524 

63 

34 

34 

454 

504 

52 

62 

144 

145 

161 

474 

484 

55 

38 

38 

58 

8 

84 

14 

134 

14 

22 

14 

14 

54 

34 

3 

134 

21 

21 

27 

14 

144 

17 

104 

105 

123 

444 

44 

664xd 

14 

14 

14 

23/3 

23/3 

— 

14/6 

14/0 

20/0 

13/44 

13/6 

23/6 

28/0 

28/0 

25/0 

8/0 

8/9 

12/9 

60/6 

58/6 

71/3 

25/0 

23/9 

29/0 

6-1^ 

5+4 

7| 

49/44 

49/0 

45/0 

36/14 

36/3 

39/9 

18/3 

14/3 

7/3 

24/0 

5|xd 

48/9 


83 
15/9 
4 23/32 
12/6 
9/0 
9/0 


17/6 

14/6 

8/0 

23/0 

48/9 


79 

16/0 

4-4- 

12/6 

8/0 

8/6 


21/0 

19/3 

16/6 

24/0 

544 

46/9 


16/3 

16/0 

21/6 

4-fe 

44 

4f 

2+i 

2|4 

4t6 

1+4 

1! 

2f 

6/9 

6/9 

10/3 

4-rW 

4-r4 

IOjW 

11/9 

11/3 

13/9 

295 

280 

370xb 

1054 

19/0 

5Jf 

22/6 

13/6 

20/0 
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New  Issues 

Government  of  India.  A ^10,000,000  5J  per 
cent,  loan,  repayable  at  par  on  January  15, 
1932,  was  offered  at  93J.  The  proceeds  will  be  used  for 
railway  purposes.  The  stock  is  a trustee  secu- 
rity, but  investors  have  to  consider  the  political  outlook 
in  India. 

City  of  Auckland.  A 6%  1943  ^400,000  Loan,  was 
offered  at  94 ; the  Principal  will  be  repayable  at  par  on 
January  1,  1943.  The  loan  (which  forms  part  of 
^500,000  authorised)  is  to  provide  funds  for  electrical 
tramways,  drainage,  street  improvement,  and  other 
purposes;  it  is  free  from,  all  New  Zealand  taxes,  present 
and  future,  unless  held  by  persons  domiciled  in  New 
Zealand.  A Sinking  Fund  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum 
will  be  provided.  This  nice  little  issue  was  quickly 
snapped  up. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Electric  Supply  Company. 

Subscriptions  were  invited,  at  85^,  for  ^750,000  six 
per  cent.  Second  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock.  The 
stock  is  limited  to  ^2,000,000  (of  which  ^500,000  has 
already  been  issued)  and  is  secured  by  trust  deeds 
creating  a specific  charge  on  the  company’s  electrical 
power  and  lighting  undertakings,  freehold  lands  and 
buildings,  and  a floating  charge  on  the  remainder  of  its 
property  and  assets  present  and  future  other  than  un- 
called capital  subject  in  each  case  to  a trust  deed,  secur- 
ing the  company’s  First  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock 
(which  is  limited  to  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
share  capital  for  the  time  being  issued  and  paid  up) 
and  to  certain  other  mortgages.  It  is  not  possible  to 
trace  from  the  prospectus  v/hat  is  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perties on  which  the  stock  has  a specific  second  charge, 
but  otherwise  it  looks  like  a good  industrial  investment. 
It  is  repayable  at  par  in  1949,  or  at  102!,  at  the  com- 
pany’s option,  after  July,  1922. 

Sheffield  Steel  Products  (Stores).  Subscriptions 
are  invited  for  300,000  Guaranteed  10  per  cent.  Cumu- 
lative Preference  Shares  of  £1  each,  being  part  of  an 
authorized  capital  of  ^500,000.  The  remaining 
^200,000,  in  Ordinary  Shares,  is  to  be  subscribed  at 
par  by  Sheffield  Steel  Products  Ltd.,  which  guarantees 
the  capital  and  dividend  of  the  Preference  issue.  The 
subsidiary  company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  stellihg  direct  ko  the  public  cutlery,  etc., 
which  will  be  purchased  from  Sheffield  Steel 
Products,  Limited,  the  largest  manufacturer  of 
cutlery  and  tools  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  pros- 
pectus claims  that  the  new  Company  will  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  supply  through  its  retail  shops,  Sheffield  goods 
at  a price  on  the  average  fully  25  per  cent,  below  the 
prices  at  present  charged  by  retailers  for  similar  arti- 
cles. The  differences  between  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  set  out  in  the  prospectus  indicate  great  possi- 
bilities for  a venture  of  this  kind,  and  in  view  of  guar- 
antee and  status  of  the  promoting  company  the  shares 
offered  are  an  interesting  industrial  investment. 

Llangelly  and  District  Electric  Lighing  and  Trac- 
tion Company.  Subscriptions  were  invited  at  94  for 
^125,000  per  cent.  Debenture  Stock,  secured  by  a 
specific  charge  on  the  lighting  and  tramway  undertak- 
ings, leasehold  power  station  and  car-shed,  and  a float- 
ing charge  on  all  the  other  assets  of  the  company,  sub- 
ject to  the  5 per  cent,  debenture  stock,  of  which  ^53,000 
is  outstanding.  A cumulative  sinking  fund  beginning 
December,  1923,  will  redeem  the  stock  by  December, 
1952,  by  drawings  at  102  or  by  purchase  at  or  below 
102.  The  company  seems  to  have  a good  business  in 
an  important  industrial  area,  and  the  stock  looks  like 
a fair  industrial  investment  at  the  price.  But  no  informa- 
tion is  given  concerning  the  value  of  the  assets  specific- 
ally pledged. 

Reading  Electric  Supply  Company.  Purchases 
were  invited  at  95,  of  ^jioo,ooo  Seven  and  a Half 
per  cent,  First  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock,  repayable 
in  or  before  December,  1951,  by  means  of  a cumu- 


lative sinking  fund  of  two  per  cent.,  beginning  in  1923 
by  annual  drawings  at  102^,  or  by  purchase  below. 
The  stock  will  be  secured  by  a specific  first 
mortgage  on  the  freehold  and  leasehold  land,  and  build- 
ings and  fixed  assets  of  the  company  and  a floating 
charge  on  its  other  assets.  The  value  of  the  assets 
specifically  charged  is  not  shown,  and  the  profit  state- 
ment is  unsatisfactory,  as  it  shows  net  profit  arrived  at 
before  provision  for  depreciation. 

Trinidad  Lands  Reclamation.  An  issue  has  been 
placed  of  ^"100,000  Two-and-a-Half  Years  5 per  cent. 
Bonds,  which  were  offered  at  par,  each  subscriber  being 
entitled  to  receive  shares,  credited  as  fully  paid  up,  of 
the  nominal  value  of  30  per  cent,  of  the  Bonds  allotted. 
The  Bonds  will  be  repayable  at  a premium  of  10  per 
cent,  on  June  30,  1924.  British  Controlled  Oilfields 
guarantee  repayment  with  premium  and  interest.  The 
company  has  been  formed  to  carry  out  a contract  for 
the  drainage  of  the  Oropouche  Lagoon,  having  an 
estimated  area  of  about  4,000  acres,  and  will  on  com- 
pletion of  the  works  acquire  the  surface  of  the  lands 
reclaimed,  together  with  a royalty,  equivalent  to  10 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  derived  from  the  sale  of  oil  won 
from  all  the  areas  (including  the  Lagoon),  covered  by  a 
concession  now  vested  in  British  Controlled  Oilfields, 
Limited,  and  from  certain  other  areas  in  the  Lagoon 
or  in  its  vicinity  which  have  been  acquired  by  that  com- 
pany. On  the  completion  of  the  drainage  the  company 
will  be  entitled  to  have  transferred  the  surface  of  the 
land  reclaimed,  subject  only  to  the  stipulation  of  British 
Controlled  Oilfields,  Limited,  that  it  shall  have  the  right 
in  order  to  carry  on  its  contemplated  oil  operations 
efficiently,  to  select  and  rent  the  surface  of  an  area,  of 
the  reclaimed  lands,  of  not  more  than  1,000  acres,  for 
50  years  at  a nominal  rent.  A local  valuer  estimates, 
“ without  any  doubt  at  all,”  that  the  land  “ will,  when 
reclaimed,  be  saleable  at  not  less  than  £50  per  acre.” 
If  this  estimate  is-  correct,,  holders  of  the  bonds  and 
of  the  ordinary  shares  thrown  in  will  have  secured  a 
pleasant  speculative  investment. 


Reviews 

The  Menace  of  Money  Power.  By  C.  P.  Isaac. 
Jonathan  Cape  : 8s.  6d.  net. 

MR.  ISAAC  is  a bright  and  incisive  critic  of  our 
economic  system.  He  deals  largely  in  words 
which  beg  questions  and  asserts  freely  where  he  should 
prove,  but  he  has  the  precious  gift  of  being  able  to 
write  what  can  be  read  with  pleasure  because  it  is  well 
put.  He  is  not  a clear  thinker,  and  his  main  conclu- 
sion, as  will  be  shown,  is  open  to  shattering  question. 
In  his  interesting  historical  sketch  of  the  progress  from 
feudal  status  to  cash  nexus,  so  (as  he  alleges)  to  credit 
restriction  and  “ financial  thraldom,”  he  tells  us  that 
dues  in  kind  or  labour  were  converted  to  a money  rent, 
and  so  the  masses,  freed  from  direct  bandage  to  the 
soil,  became  “ increasingly  dependent  on  the  necessity 
of  earning  a wage.  So  marked  has  that  dependence 
become  that  it  has  had  applied  to  it  the  picturesque 
term  ‘ wage-slavery,’  not  wholly  without  foundation. 
Undoubtedly  for  the  great  mass  of  people  to-day  the 
prime  feature  of  economic  life  is  the  necessity  of  earn- 
ing a wage.”  This  is  most  true,  but  the  necessity  of 
earning  a wage  hardly  constitutes  slavery,  and  it  is  a 
mistake  to  throw  ugly  words  about  in  places  where 
they  do  not  fit.  The  prime  feature  of  economic  life 
has  always,  for  most  people,  been  the  necessity  of 
earning  a living  somehow,  and  if  this  means  slavery 
most  of  us  have  always  been  slaves.  Marked  by  suck 
loose  methods  of  thought  and  utterance,  Mr.  Isaac’s 
attack  on  our  financial  system  loses  much  of  its  force. 
He  traces  most  of  our  misfortunes  to  the  rigidity  of  the 
Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844,  which,  as  all  men  know, 
regulated  the  note  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England  and 
of  our  other  banks  of  issue.  “ From  1844  onward  we 
have  to  face  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  economic 
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society  gradually  losing  its  fluidity.  Rigidity  becomes 
increasingly  pronounced  in  the  social  organism.  The 
working  classes  are  born  to  a life  of  toil  from  which 
there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  of  escape.  At  the 
other  end  arises  a small  body  of  international  finan- 
ciers, whose  workings  are  nebulous  but  effective.” 
And  yet  surely  the  workers  toiled  and  international 
financiers  were  nebulous  and  effective  in  the  free  and 
spacious  days  before  1844.  Even  the  harvests  were 
affected — in  a note  Mr.  Isaac  tells  us  that  credit 
restrictions  generally  precede  bad  harvests.  “ The 
harvests  prior  to  the  credit  restriction  of  1826  (when 
notes  under  £5  were  prohibited)  were  exceptionally 
abundant.  Those  following  the  Act  of  1833,  which 
allowed  the  joint  stock  banks,  were  similarly  plentiful. 
The  harvests  of  1842-44  were  very  good,  but  when 
Peel’s  Act  was  passed  bad  harvests  resulted.”  Well, 
it  is  a simple  faith  and  provides  a simple  remedy;  if 
we  want  smiling  fields  and  plenteous  harvests,  workers 
with  a reasonable  prospect  of  escape  from  a life  of  toil, 
and  international  financiers  shorn  of  their  nebulous 
efficiency,  we  have  only  to  restore  the  “ natural  right 
to  issue  notes.”  The  process,  even  as  Mr.  Isaac 

describes  it,  is  not  quite  without  dangers.  “ As  the 
community  proved  the  stability  of  the  competing  banks 
the  unsound  ones  would  withdraw  from  the  field  or 


alter  their  methods.”  It  is  difficult  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  misery  that  might  be  inflicted  on  ignorant 
or  credulous  folk  by  this  process  of  eliminating  unsound 
note  issues,  over  which  the  author  so  airily  skims. 

Labour  : The  Giant  with  the  Feet  of  Clay.  By  Shaw 
Desmond.  Collins.  10s.  6d.  net. 

RESCUED  by  Mr.  Blatchford  from'  the  City  jungle 
wher'e  he  “ preyed  and  was  preyed  upon,”  Mr. 
Desmond  became  associated  with  the  Labour  move- 
ment, which  he  now  indicts.  Labour,  he  complains 
theoretically  co-operative,  is  intensely  individualistic 
in  practice,  professedly  internationalist  it  has  not  yet 
realized  true  nationalism',  and  far  from  being  spiritual 
in  aim  it  is  crudely  materialist.  With  all  this  one  may 
agree,  Labour  being,  after  all,  human  like  the  rest  of 
us;  but  it  is  asking  a good  deal  to  demand  that  a 
political  movement  should  generate  a “ spiritual 
democracy.”  Many  factors  must  contribute  to  this 
end.  It  is,  however,  right  to  emphasize  that  “ the 
Democratic  State  will  need  an  infinitely  higher  standard 
of  morale,  spiritual,  intellectual,  and  physical,  than  the 
competitive  state  of  to-day.”  Most  of  the  opposition  to 
Socialism  arises  from  an  acute  realization  of  this  fact. 
The  book  suffers  from  much  reminiscential  small  talk. 


TRINIDAD  LANDS  RECLAMATION  LIMITED. 

This  statement  is  made  for  public  information  only,  and  to  comply  with  i * 
regulations  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  London,  and  is  not  an  invitation  * r 
subscription  to  shares  or  bonds.  The  Directors  collectively  and  indivi 
dually  are  responsible  for  the  information  contained  therein. 

Under  Article  75  (f)  of  the  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company,  the 
Directors  have  power  to  borrow  money  for  the  purposes  of  the  Company, 
not  exceeding  £150,000,  without  the  sanction  of  a General  Meeting. 

A copy  of  the  Prospectus  has  been  filed  by 

TRINIDAD  LANDS 

RECLAMATION  LIMITED 

(Incorporated  on  20 th  October,  1921,  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1908  to  1917). 

OROPOUCHE  LAGOON. 

containing,  inter  alia,  the  following  statements. 

Application  will  be  made  to  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  London, 
for  permission  to  deal  in  the  Bonds  now  offered  for  subscription  and  the 
Shares. 


CAPITAL  - - £100,000 

DIVIDED  INTO 

100,000  Shares  of  £1  each. 


Messrs.  Sperling  & Co.  are  authorised  to  offer  for 
subscription  AT  PAR 

£100,000  TWO-AND-A-HALF  YEARS  BONDS 

PAYABLE  AS  FOLLOWS:— 

5 per  cent,  on  application.  25  per  cent,  on  1st  Jan.,  1922 

20  per  cent,  on  allotment.  25  per  cent,  en  1st  Feb.,  1922 

25  per  cent,  on  15th  Dec.,  1921. 

Payment  in  full  may  be  made  on  Allotment  or  any  instalment  date  under 
discount  at  5 per  cent,  per  annum. 


Each  subscriber  of  the  Bonds  will  be  entitled  to  receive  an  allotment,  or 
a transfer  from  Messrs.  Sperling  & Co.,  of  shares  of  this  Company,  credited 
as  full-paid  up,  of  the  nominal  value  of  SO  per  cent,  of  the  nominal  amount 
of  the  Bonds  allotted  to  him. 

The  Bonds  will  carry  interest  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
will  be  repayable  at  a premium  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  30th  June,  1924. 

British  Controlled  Oilfields,  Ltd.,  guarantee  the  due  repayment  of  the 
Bonds  with  premium  and  interest. 


The  Company  will  be  free  to  purchase  Bonds  at  any  time  in  the  market. 
Interest  on  the  Bonds  will  be  payable  half-yearly  on  the  1st  January  and 
1st  July,  the  first  payments  being  due  on  1st  July,  1922,  and  calculated  on 
the  amount  of  the  respective  instalments  paid  for  the  Bonds  as  from  the 
respective  due  dates  of  payment  of  such  instalments. 

The  Bonds  will  be  issued  in  denominations  of  £50, £100  and  £500  to  bearer, 
and  will  be  issued  in  exchange  for  allotment  letters  after  payment  of  all 
instalments. 

The  Company  will  covenant  that  so  long  as  any  of  the  Bonds  are  outstand- 
ing, it  will  not,  without  the  sanction  of  a resolution  at  a General  Meeting 
of  the  Bond-holders  passed  by  a majority  of  three-fourths  in  value  of  these 
holders  who  are  present  or  represented  at  the  Meeting,  create  or  issue  any 
mortgage,  charge  or  other  similar  security,  except  to  secure  Bankers’  loans 
incurred  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business. 

1 he  proceeds  of  sale  of  the  lands  reclaimed  in  consequence  of  the  drainage 
of  he  Oropouche  Lagoon  are  intended  to  be  applied  in  the  redemption  of 
the  Bonds. 

DIRECTORS. 

D.  ELLIOTT  ALVES,  Esq.,  Chairman,  Tidebrook  Place,  Sussex  (President 
British  Controlled  Oilfields,  Ltd.). 

SIR  E.  MACKAY  EDGAR,  Bart.,  17,  Grosvenor  Square,  London  (Vice- 
President  British  Controlled  Oilfields,  Ltd.). 

ALFRED  T.  TENIERS,  Esq.,  The  Camp,  Windlesham,  Surrey  (Director 
British  Controlled  Oilfields,  Ltd.). 

SIR  IOHN  ESPLEN,  Bart.,  Hardres  Court,  Upper  Hardres,  Kent  (Voting 
Trustee  of  British  Controlled  Oilfields,  Ltd.,  and  Director  of  Furness, 
Withy  & Co.,  Ltd.). 

LOCAL  BOARD  IN  TRINIDAD. 

HON.  A.  H.  CIPRIANI,  M.B.E.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad  (Director  Gordon 
Grant  & Co.,  Ltd,  and  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Trinidad). 

G .F.  HUGGINS,  Esq.,  O.B.E.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad  (Chairman,  Geo.  F. 
Huggins  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Merchants). 

S.  D.  HARDING,  Esq.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad  (General  Manager  of  the 
Trinidad  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.). 

L.  A.  P.  O’REILLY,  Esq.,  K.C.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

MAJOR  GEO.  GONSALVES,  O.B.E.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 
(Chief  Civil  Engineer  in  Trinidad  to  the  British  Controlled  Oilfields,  Ltd.). 

BANKERS. 

LONDON  COUNTY  WESTMINSTER  & PARR’S  BANK  LTD.,  4.  Bartholo- 
mew Lane,  E.C.  Head  Office  : 41,  Lothbury,  E.C.,  and  Branches. 

SOLICITORS. 

RALPH  C.  LEACH  & CO.,  10,  St.  Helen’s  Place,  E.C.3. 
AUDITORS. 

JOSELYNE,  MILES,  PAGE  & CO.,  28,  King  Street,  Cheapside,  E.C.2. 

SECRETARIES  AND  REGISTERED  OFFICES. 

London  : — WILLIAM  McCLURE,  20,  Copthall  Avenue,  E.C.2. 
Trinidad  : — A.  J.  KERBEY,  27,  Marine  Square,  Port  of  Spain. 


PROSPECTUS. 


This  Company  has  been  formed  to  undertake  for  British  Controlled  Oil- 
fields, Ltd.,  the  carrying  out  of  the  contract  hereinafter  mentioned  for  the 
drainage  of  the  Oropuche  Lagoon,  situated  in  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  and 
having  an  estimated  area  of  about  4,000  acres,  and  in  consideration  it  will 
on  completion  of  the  works  acquire  from  British  Controlled  Oilfields,  Ltd., 
the  surface  of  the  lands  reclaimed,  as  the  result  of  such  operation  of  drainage, 
together  with  a royalty,  payable  by  British  Controlled  Oilfields,  Ltd.,  equiva- 
lent to  10  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  gross  moneys  derived  from  the  sale 
of  all  crude  oils  which  may  be  won  from  all  the  areas  (including  the  Lagoon), 
covered  by  a concession  granted  by  the  Government  of  Trinidad  to  Sir 
William  James  Ingram,  Bart.,  and  now  vested  in  British  Controlled  Oilfields, 
Ltd.,  and  from  certain  other  areas  in  the  Lagoon  or  in  its  vicinity  which 
have  been  acquired  by  that  Company  from  Sir  William  J.  Ingram. 

The  Hon.  A.  IT.  Cipriani,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Trinidad  Board 
of  the  Company,  who  is  now  under  contract  with  the  Government  of  Trinidad 
to  drain  the  extensive  Caroni  Lagoon  near  Port  of  Spain,  has  recently 
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completed  a comprehensive  survey  of  the  Oropouche  Lagoon,  and  has  con- 
tracted to  carry  out  the  drainage  work  at  the  actual  cost  price,  which  is 
not  to  exceed  £75,000,  plus  a fixed  commission  of  £5,000,  and  a bonus  of 
25  per  cent,  of  any  saving  to  the  Company  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
£75  000;  assuming  that  no  such  saving  is  effected,  the  cost  will  be  £80,000. 

As  part  of  the  drainage  scheme,  the  Government  of  Trinidad  have  decided 
to  raise,  at  the  Government  expense,  the  level  of  the  road  between  the 

Major  George  Gonsalves,  who  is  the  Chief  Civil  Engineer  in  Trinidad 
of  British  Controlled  Oilfields,  Ltd.,  advises  that  the  drainage  should  be 
completed  within  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  arrival  of  the  necessary 
plant,  and  that  the  plant  could  be  delivered  within  four  months  after  receipt 
of  order.  Major  Gonsalves  further  advises  that  he  anticipates  that  within 

eight  months  of  the  commencement  of  work  it  should  be  quite  possible  to 
sell  or  rent  land  reclaimed,  and  that  within  eight  months  of  such  commence- 
ment of  work  it  should  be  possible  for  the  Geologists  to  commence  their 
investigations.  Major  Gonsalves  will  supervise  the  drainage  on  behalf 
of  the  Company.  ...  , , 

On  the  completion  of  the  drainage,  and  without  payment  of  any  further 

purchase  consideration,  the  Company  will  become  entitled  to  have  trans- 

ferred or  conveyed  to  it  the  surface  of  the  land  reclaimed  and  subject  only 
to  the  stipulation  of  British  Controlled  Oilfields,  Ltd.,  that  it  shall  have  the 
right,  in  order  to  carry  on  its  contemplated  oil  operations  efficiently,  to  select 
and  rent  the  surface  of  an  area,  of  the  reclaimed  lands,  of  not  more  than 
1,000  acres  for  a term  of  50  years  at  a nominal  rent. 

The  Company  has  been  fortunate  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  a particularly 
influential  Local  Board,  who  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  conditions  in 
Trinidad,  and  their  experience  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  Company. 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Sellier,  of  Trinidad,  who  has  frequently  acted  as  the 
Government’s  Valuer  of  lands  in  the  Island,  has  reported  on  the  character 
and  prospective  value  of  the  lands  to  be  reclaimed,  as  follows 

Trinidad,  Chaguarias. 

April  26,  1921. 

Messrs.  The  British  Controlled  Oilfields,  Ltd. 

Dear  Sirs, 

OROPOUCHE  LAGOON  LANDS. 

I have  inspected  the  Oropouche  Lagoon,  especially  that  portion  of  it  which 
is  to  be  reclaimed  by  yourselves,  being  approximately  4,000  acres  bounded 
on  the  West  by  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  and  extending  inwards  into  the  Lagoon 
for  a distance  of  about  four  and  a-half  miles. 

The  entire  area  is  a rich  alluvial  deposit  brought  down  from  the  catchment 
area  during  number  of  years,  is  intensely  fertile,  and,  when  reclaimed, 
will  be  suitable  to  the  growing  of  almost  any  tropical  product. 

Earlier  plantings,  however,  should  be  restricted  to  “annuals”  or  “catch  • 
crops,”  such  as  sugar-cane,  rice,  beans,  corn,  etc.,  and  deep-rooted  cultures 
should  not  be  put  in  until  after  two  years  of  “ catch  crop  ” rotations,  i.e., 
until  the  land  has  been  given  time  to  sweeten. 

For  these  “ catch  crops  ” markets  exist  at  San  Fernando  and  Port  of 
Spain  large  enough  to  absorb  all  the  crops  reaped. 

Farmers  no  doubt  would  gladly  rent  the  lands  as  soon  as  they  become 
available,  and  from  what  information  I have  been  able  to  obtain  on  the 
spot  a yearly  rental  of  $20.00  [£4  3s.  4d.]  an  acre  could  be  easily  obtained. 

It  is  not  easy  to  place  a correct  value  upon  these  lands;  partially  reclaimed 
portions  of  Oropouche,  that  is  to  say,  portions  which  by  surface  drains  can 
be  freed  from  surface  water  are  commonly  sold  between  $140.00  [£29  3s.  4d.] 
to  $150.00  [£31  5s.]  an  acre,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  completely  re- 
claimed lands  would  be  worth  considerably  more  than  this,  and  I am  quite 
certain  that  for  the  entire  area  which  you  propose  to  reclaim  purchasers 
would  be  found  as  soon  as  the  lands  were  available  for  cultivation.  There  is 
a very  big  demand  for  land  of  that  nature  in  Trinidad,  especially  among 
East  Indian  farmers,  and  I know  of  no  case  on  the  island  where  swamp 
lands  have  not  been  sold  immediately  as  offered,  and  Oropouche  is  probably 
the  most  fertile  of  our  Trinidad  swamps. 

I remain,  dear  Sirs,  yours  faithfully, 

(Sgd.)  JOSEPH  F.  SELLIER,  Valuator. 


Port  of  Spain, 

27th  May,  1921. 

Messrs.  The  British  Controlled  Oilfields,  Ltd. 

Dear  Sirs, 

In  continuation  of  my  letter  of  the  26th  April,  I am  in  a position  to 
add  that,  without  any  doubt  at  all,  the  land  intended  to  be  reclaimed  by 
yourselves  at  Oropouche,  will,  when  reclaimed,  be  saleable  at  not  less  than 
£50  per  acre,  and  that,  moreover,  at  this  price  ready  purchasers  will  be 
found  for  the  entire  area. 

I remain,  dear  Sirs,  yours  faithfully, 

(Sgd.)  JOSEPH  F.  SELLIER. 


D.  Elliott  Alves,  Esq.,  President. 

British  Controlled  Oilfields,  Ltd. 


8th  April,  1921. 


S;r In  reply  to  your  request  for  a report  dealing  with  the  prospects  of  the 

Oropouche  Lagoon  area  from  an  oil  producing  point  of  view,  I give  below 
a short  summary  of  the  position  as  it  is  recognised  to-day  not  only  by  those 
of  your  own  staff  who  have  studied  the  question,  but  also  by  the  general 
consensus  of  opinion  among  various  able  geologists  who  have  recently  been 
working  round  the  area  in  question.  . 

The  Oropouche  Lagoon  area  is  crossed  from  a direction  somewhat  East  of 
North  by  a series  of  structure  lines,  which  ultimately  emerge  on  the  coast 
between  Pt.  Fortin  and  La  Brea.  As  a result  the  northern  end  of  the 

Lagoon  is  underlaid  by  the  southern  half  of  an  anticlinorum  or  group  of 
anticlines,  while  at  a point  somewhat  south  of  the  middle  of  the  Lagoon 

sharp  anticlinal  structure  again  occurs.  

The  formations  which  would  form  the  objective  of  drilling  are  those  which 
lie  below  the  Naparima  marls.  These  formations  are  known  to  be  bitumi- 
nous and  oil  bearing,  and  in  view  of  the  favourable  structure  which  exists, 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  suitably  located  test  wells  will  prove  the 
txistence  of  valuable  oil  reservoirs. 

In  addition  to  the  extremely  favourable  structural  possibilities  afforded 
by  this  area  for  the  accumulation  of  oil,  attention  must  also  be  directed  to 
the  very  advantageous  strategic  position  which  it  occupies,  fronting  at  its 
northern  end  as  it  does  directly  on  to  the  Gulf  of  Paria  where,  as  pre- 
viously pointed  out,  anticlinal  structure  occurs,  which  would  permit  the 
drilling  of  wells  in  the  closest  proximity  to  the  seaboard. 

The  work  necessarv  for  the  formulating  of  complete  detail  geological 
reports  will  run,  it  is  hoped,  concurrently  with  the  drainage  of  the  Lagoon. 
f Yours  faithfully, 

(Sgd.)  C.  R.  CLARK. 


Major  Gonsalves  advises  the  Directors  that  the  surplus  area  of  land  to  be 
reclaimed  and  suitable  for  cultivation,  after  reserving  1,000  acres  for  British 
Controlled  Oilfields,  from  which  to  make  their  selection,  should  be  about 
2,850  acres,  and  assuming  that  the  sale  is  effected  of  2,850  acres  at  an 
average  net  price  of  £50  an  acre,  this  would  give  £142,500,  more  than 
sufficient  for  repayment  of  the  Bonds,  and  this  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  reversion  to  the  area  to  be  leased  to  British  Consolidated 
Oilfields,  Limited,  or  such  parts  of  the  1,000  acres  as  may  not  be  required 
by  that  Company. 

The  area,  in  respect  of  which  the  above-mentioned  royalty  will  be  payable 
to  this  Company,  will  exceed  5,000  acres  over,  or  in  the  vicinity  of,  the 
Lagoon. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Clark,  the  General  Manager  in  Trinidad  of  British  Controlled 
Oilfields,  Ltd.,  has  reported  in  regard  to  the  oil  production  prospects  of  the 
Oropouche  Lagoon,  as  follows  : — 


The  facilities  offered  for  oil  operations,  by  water  transport,  of  all 
materials,  stores  and  plant  to  within  a mile  or  so  of  the  property,  should 
be  of  great  advantage,  and  considerably  lessen  the  cost  of  prospecting 
work,  when  compared  with  the  cost  of  carrying  on  similar  operations  on 
other  areas  in  the  island — and  the  close  proximity  of  the  lagoon  to  the  sea 
will  ultimately  save  the  cost  of  lengthy  pipe  lines,  and  pumping,  and 
other  heavy  expenses  which  most  oil  companies  now  operating  in  the  island 
have  to  bear. 

Messrs.  Sperling  & Co.  have  contracted  with  British  Controlled  Oilfields, 
Ltd.  (Contract)  No  7),  to  perform  the  obligation  of  that  Compapny  under  the 
Contract  (No.  9)  with  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Cipriani,  for  the  drainage  of  the 
Oropouche  Lagoon,  and  in  consideration  thereof  British  Controlled  Oilfields, 
Ltd.,  have  agreed  to  transfer  to  Messrs.  Sperling  & Co.  on  completion  of 
the  drainage  the  surface  of  the  reclaimed  lands,  and  to  pay  the  above-men- 
tioned royalty.  Under  this  Contract  British  Controlled  Oilfields, ^ Ltd.,  fur- 
ther agreed  in  the  event  of  this  Company  being  formed  and  this  issue  of 
Bonds  being  made,  to  guarantee  the  due  repayment  of  the  Bonds. 

Messrs.  Sperling  & Co.  are  the  Vendors,  and  will,  in  pursuance  of  Contract 
(No.  8)  transfer  to  this  Company  all  their  rights  under  their  Contract  with 
British  Controlled  Oilfields,  Ltd.,  in  consideration  of  this  Company  undertak- 
ing the  obligations  entered  into  by  Messrs.  Sperling  & Co,  under  Contract 
(No  7)  and  of  the  allotment  to  Messrs.  Sperling  & Co.  or  their  nominees  of 
all  the  shares  in  the  capital  of  this  Company  (credited  as  fully  paid),  with 
the  exception  of  the  seven  signatory  shares.  Messrs.  Sperling  & Co.  will 
transfer  to  the  subscribers  to  the  present  Bond  issue,  or  cause  to  be  allotted 
to  them  as  their  nominees,  shares  of  this  Company  of  the  nominal  value  of 
50  per  cent,  of  the  nominal  amount  of  the  Bonds  allotted  to  such  subscribers 
respectively. 

The  following  Contracts  have  been  entered  into — (1)  30th  October,  1913, 
between  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies  acting  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Governor  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  and  its  Dependencies  of  the  one  part, 
and  Sir  William  James  Ingram,  Bart.,  of  the  other  part,  being  an  agreement 
for  a License  to  prospect  for  Oil  and  for  a Mining  Lease  (Oil),  and  for  the 
drainage  of  the  Oropouche  Lagoon,  with  drafts  of  such  License  Lease  and 
Agreement  for  drainage  scheduled.  (2)  The  last-mentioned  Agreement  was 
entered  into  subsequently  and  is  dated  5th  June,  1914,  and  made  between 
His  Excellency  Sir  George  R.  Le  Hunte,  G.C.M.G.,  the  Governor  of  Trinidad 
and  Sir  William  James  Ingram,  Bart.  (3)  Letter  dated  14th  October,  1914, 
written  by  Mr.  P.  Ezechiel  for  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies  to  Messrs. 
Burchell.  the  then  Solicitors  for  Sir  William  James  Ingram,  Bart.,  extending 
various  times  mentioned  in  the  said  Contract  No.  1 or  its  scheduled  docu- 
ments. (4)  16th  December,  1919,  between  Sir  William  James  Ingram,  Bart., 
and  British  Controlled  Oilfields,  Ltd.,  inter  alia,  for  the  sale  and  transfer 
of  his  rights  under  the  above-mentioned  Contracts.  (5)  16th  December,  1919, 
between  British  Controlled  Oilfields,  Ltd.,  of  the  first  part,  Sir  William  J. 
Ingram,  Bart,  of  the  second  part,  Moss  Samuel  Myers  and  E.  Mackay  Edgar 
of  the  third  part.  (6)  23rd  May,  1921,  between  British  Controlled  Oilfields, 
Ltd.,  of  the  one  part,  and  Willliam  James  Ingram,  Bart.,  of  the  other  part, 
which,  inter  alia,  cancels  Contract  No.  5.  (7)  14th  October,  1921,  between 

British  Controlled  Oilfields,  Ltd.,  of  the  one  part,  and  Messrs.  Sperling  & 
Co.,  of  Basildon  House,  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C.,  of  the  other  part. 
(8)  23rd  November,  1921',  between  Messrs.  Sperling  & Co.,  of  the  one  part, 
and  the  Company  of  the  other  part.  (9)  30th  November,  1921,  between  Hon. 
Albert  Henry  Cipriani  of  the  one  part,  and  British  Controlled  Oilfields,  Ltd., 
of  the  other  part,  being  contract  for  the  drainage  of  the  Lagoon.  _ The 
Interests  of  the  Directors  are  as  follows  : — Sir  E.  Mackay  Edgar  is  a 
Partner  in  Messrs.  Sperling  & Co.,  and  as  such  will  participate  in  the 
purchase  price  to  be  received  by  his  Firm.  The  members  of  the  Local 
Board  in  Trinidad  (other  than  Major  George  Gonsalves)  will  receive  from 
Messrs.  Sperling  & Co.  for  division  between  them  in  such  proportions  as 
they  may  agree,  5,000  fully  paid  shares  of  this  Company,  and  the  Hon. 
A.  H.  Cipriani  will  receive  the  price  payable  under  his  Contract  for  drainage. 
The  Directors  have  agreed  to  act  without  remuneration. 

Copies  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association,  and  copies  or 
the  originals  of  the  above-mentioned  Contracts  and  Reports,  and  the  proposed 
form  of  Book,  can  be  inspected  at  the  offices  of  the  Company’s  Solicitors  at 
any  time  between  the  hours  of  11  a.m.  and  4 a.m.  on  any  week-day. 


MARKETING  C.  S.  Duncan 

The  first  book  to  cover  thoroughly  the  marketing  of  manufactured  goods,  as  well  as  of  the  raw 
material  and  farm  products.  18/- 

" The  book  is  worthy  of  close  study  by  business  men  everywhere." — Glasgow  Herald. 


STRAIGHT  BUSINESS  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 


James  H.  Collins 


"To  obtain  a practical  review  of  South  American  business  in  its  proper  perspective,  Mr.  Collins’s  useful 
work  can  be  thoroughly  recommended  as  the  effective  medium.  ’’ — Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.  12/6 


EFFECTIVE  DIRECT  ADVERTISING 


Robert  E.  Ramsa 


“ The  illustrations,  which  are  numerous  and  practical,  reach  a generally  high  standard.”— Advertisers'  Weekly 
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The  Outlook 

Since  the  announcement  at  the  end  of  last  week  by 
Germany  that  she  is  not  in  a position  to  pay  the 
indemnity  instalments  due  in  January  and  February,  the 
financial  outlook  has  been  more  than  ever  thickly 
shrouded  by  political  obscurities.  As  discussions 
between  the  French  and  English  Prime  Ministers  have 
also  been  proceeding  and  the  Geddes  Committee’s  report 
is  known  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Cabinet,  there  has 
been  an  epidemic  of  journalistic  and  general  earache 
caught  through  listening  at  august  keyholes  and  trying 
to  catch  a hint  as  to  what  the  great  ones  may  be  think- 
ing about  the  tremendous  problems  that  they  now  have 
to  face  or  dodge.  The  City  has  maintained  its  mood  of 
quiet  hopefulness  strongly  tinged  with  scepticism.  It 
has  been  full  of  stories  of  a triangular  agreement 
including  France,  England  and  Germany,  as  lately 
hinted  at  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  to  involve  turning 
German  enterprise  loose  to  do  its  best  with  Russia. 
From  the  business  point  of  view  the  re-opening  of 
Russia  to  trade  is  what  bagmen  call  a “ felt  want”; 
and  if  Germany  could  carry  it  out,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  enabled  to  provide  us  with  some  dollars,  by  way  of 
indemnity  payment,  for  meeting  the  service  of  our  debt 
to  America,  this  country  would  score  a double  benefit. 
As  to  Germany’s  inability  to  pay  City  opinion  is  by  no 
means  convinced,  but  above  all  it  wants  to  end  the 
present  uncertainties  so  that  industry  and  trade  may 
know  where  they  stand.  Perhaps  it  may  be  cautiously 
said  that  the  week’s  events  have  tended  to  help  towards 
this  end. 

The  Money  Puzzle 

Many  ingenious  theories  have  been  spun  tO'  account 
foi  the  ease  in  the  money  market,  which  was  continued 
this  year  much  longer  than  usual.  Devious  operations 
by  the  Treasury  or  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  pass- 
ing of  certain  reparation  money  in  and  out  of  the  con- 
trol of  the  latter,  have  been  talked  of,  or  imagined,  as 
causes  of  the  ease.  It  is  perhaps  safest  to  believe,  on 
the  subject  of  money,  that  nothing  is  true  and  that  any- 
thing may  be  true.  But  surely  monetary  ease  is  quite 
simply  and  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  stagnant  trade 
and  a lower  price  level.  The  weekly  record  of  the 
country  clearings — the  nearest  test  that  we  can  get  to 
the  state  of  trade— show  in  the  table  on  a later  page 
a figure  of  59  millions  against  70  millions  a year  ago. 
We  need  not  look  much  further  for  reasons  why  money 
has  been  less  wanted.  Everyone  now  expects  a 
moderate  squeeze  at  the  turn  of  the  year  followed  by 
reaction  in  January,  and  a gradual  return  to  scarcity 
as  the  pressure  of  direct  taxation  is  felt  in  the  last 


quarter  of  the  financial  year.  The  effect  of  taxation, 
however,  is  likely  to  be  less  on  this  occasion  since  the 
amount  of  advances  from,  the  Bank  of  England  is  com- 
paratively small.  If  it  remains  so,  stringency  produced 
by  taxation  will  be  likewise;  because  when  once  the 
Government  has  paid  them  off  it  is  likely  to  pay  out  as 
fast  as  it  pulls  in.  Recent  experience,  however,  has 
shown  that  when  the  Government  pays  the  Bank  off  the 
market  has  to  borrow. 

Idle  Stock  Markets. 

After  continuing  in  full  vigour  for  some  days  the  gilt- 
edged  gamble  slackened  decidedly  partly  because  it 
began  to  be  recognised  as  chiefly  a professional  move- 
ment due  to  big  exchanges  from  short  into  long  securi- 
ties and  vice  versa  by  banks,  insurance  companies  and 
such  like.  It  was  a pleasant  time  for  the  House  while 
it  lasted,  and  the  House  hopes  to  see  it  resumed  in  the 
New  Year  on  a better  and  broader  scale  with  some  real 
facts  behind  it  instead  of  hopes  and  anticipations  and  a 
plethora  of  credit  due  to  bad  trade.  In  the  meantime 
America’s  evident  optimism,  expressed  in  the  rise  in 
sterling,  is  certainly  a helpful  sign  especially  as  it  is 
accompanied  by  loans  to  Denmark  and  Holland  and  a 
certain  amount  of  buying  of  securities  in  London.  But 
gossip  added  several  noughts  on  the  total  of  these  trans- 
actions.  Other  markets  were  dull.  The  promised 
lowering  of  railway  rates  was  sniffed  at  as  inadequate 
by  traders  but  made  railway  stocks  weak. 

The  Government  Accounts 

Revenue  of  24  millions  against  expenditure  of  1 r 
makes  a satisfactory  showing,  and  with  the  help  of 
6%  millions  got  in  by  the  sale  of  Treasury  bonds, 
enabled  the  Government  to  pay  off  7 millions  of 
Treasury  bills,  7 millions  of  advances  from  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  2 millions  of  debt  owed  abroad.  The 
figures,  however,  are  not  quite  as  good  as  they  look 
at  first  sight,  since  over  8 millions  of  revenue  came 
from  “ special  ” sources,  and  though  the  income  tax 
continues  to  come  in  astonishingly  well,  Customs  and 
Excise,  reflecting  the  ability  of  the  country  to  drink 
itself  out  of  its  difficulties,  now  lag  behind  last  year’s 
figures  by  5 millions. 


TAXATION  AND  INDUSTRY 

THE  Federation  of  British  Industries  has  pub- 
lished an  appeal  which  it  has  put  before 

the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  pleading  for 
a reduction  of  income  tax  and  the  abolition  of 

Corporation  Profits  Tax.  This  document  states 

that  the  Federation  has  just  concluded  its  annual 
investigation  into  the  effects  of  the  past  year’s 

taxation  and  the  view  of  industry  as  to  the  future,  and 
that  at  the  general  meetings  held  in  the  chief  industrial 
and  commercial  centres  resolutions  in  the  most  em- 
phatic terms  were  passed  demanding  the  reliefs  re- 
ferred to  above.  It  is,  of  course,  most  probable  that 
if  any  meeting  of  business  men  were  gathered  together 
in  times  even  of  comparatively  light  taxation  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  carry  a unanimous  resolution  suggest- 
ing in  emphatic  terms  that  relief  from  taxation  would 
benefit  industry.  On  this  occasion  the  special  circum- 
stances to  which  the  F.B.I.  was  able  to  call  attention 
in  its  letter  certainly  show  that  industry  has  a strong 
case  in  making  this  demand.  It  points  out  that  the 
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fall  of  prices  and  values  during  the  past  year  has  been 
unprecedented  both  in  extent  and  rapidity,  with  the 
result  that  the  effects  of  taxation  have  been  felt  by 
industry  with  peculiar  severity.  ‘ ‘The  capital  resources 
of  many  industries  have  already  been  strained  to  the 
utmost  by  the  need  for  larger  working  capital  to  meet 
post-war  conditions  of  production,  and  the  operations 
of  the  Excess  Profits  Duty  have  prevented  the  accumu- 
lation of  resources  sufficient  to  meet  so  ^serious  a crisis, 
while  enormous  local  taxation  and  the  Corporation 
Profits  Tax  still  further  depleted  the  available  resources 
of  industry  during  the  year.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  burden  of  income  tax  at  a high  rate 
assessed  upon  the  average  of  the  three  years  which 
included  the  greatest  industrial  boom  in  industry  has 
assumed  crushing  proportions,  and  many  firms  have 
already  been  driven  to  impair  their  future  productive 
capacity  by  paying  the  current  year’s  taxation  out  of 
capital  or  by  loan.” 

This  seems  to  be  a plain  and  true  statement  of  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclu- 
sion drawn  by  the  Federation  to  the  effect  that  “ any 
attempt  to  maintain  taxation  at  its  present  level  during 
the  forthcoming  year  must  at  best  seriously  retard 
industrial  recovery  and  at  the  worst  may  involve  a per- 
manent diminution  in  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
country.”  With  the  facts  before  us  as  stated  above 
we  are  also  confronted  by  the  amazing  feature  in  the 
weekly  returns  of  Government  revenue  showing  that 
the  income  tax  collection  is  over  ^17,000,000  ahead 
of  the  receipts  on  that  account  a year  ago.  It  is,  of 
course,  acknowledged  by  the  Federation  that  the  high 
rate  of  income  tax  is  not  the  only  cause  of  the  present 
depression.  It  admits  that  the  state  of  the  exchanges 
and  the  financial  and  political  conditions  prevailing 
in  many  of  our  principal  markets  and  the  general  dis- 
organisation of  the  world’s  commercial  system  are  also 
factors  which  have  to  be  considered.  These,  however, 
it  considers  to  be  capable  of  remedy,  although  the 
remedy  will  take  a long  time  to  effect  a cure  and  most 
of  these  factors  will  still  be  in  operation  to  restrict 
trade  during  the  forthcoming  year.  In  the  meantime 
there  is  much  gossip  concerning  the  recommendations 
of  the  Geddes  Committee,  and  as  was  to  be  expected 
there  are  already  plenty  of  protests  against  cuts  in 
expenditure  which  will  affect  State  activities  which  are 
considered  to  be  desirable  by  the  protestors.  A good 
deal  of  sympathy  must  be  felt  with  some  of  these  pro- 
tests, but  the  nation’s  finances  have  got  into  a position 
in  which  it  is  not  a question  of  what  is  desirable  but 
what  is  possible.  If  desirable  things  can  only  be  done 
by  maintaining  a rate  of  taxation  which  is  crushing 
industry  these  desirable  things  will  not  in  any  case 
continue  to  be  done  much  longer.  The  country  can 
only  live  on  its  production,  and  if  the  Federation  of 
British  Industries  has  made  out  its  case — and  it  is  a 
difficult  one  to  answer — the  only  alternatives  before  us 
are  drastic  reductions  in  expenditure  or  the  per- 
manent diminution  in  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  country,  which  the  Federation  put  before 
the  Chancellor  as  probable  if  the  present  rate 
of  taxation  is  maintained.  And  it  has  to 

be  remembered  that  big  cuts  have  to  be  made  in  expen- 
diture in  order  even  to  balance  the  Budget  on  the 
present  basis  of  taxation.  An  interesting  suggestion 
was  made  by  Mr.  Frank  Morris  in  Wednesday’s 
Morning  Post  to  the  effect  that  any  reduction  of  income 
tax  under  Schedule  D should  be  conditional  on  the 
automatic  investment  of  the  amount  saved  by  the  tax- 
payer in  a long-dated  loan,  the  proceeds  of  which 
should  automatically  go  to  the  reduction  of  floating 
debt.  The  proposal  bristles  with  obvious  difficulties 
and  amounts  in  effect  to  a forced  loan  taken  from 
income  tax  payers  by  way  of  relief  from  taxation. 
Whether  they  would  be  pleased  with  such  relief  may 
be  doubted,  but  the  mind  of  the  taxpayer  is  a baffling 
enigma,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  such  a scheme 
might  be  well  received  as  a compromise. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  ENGLISH  RAILWAYS 
By  Sir  William  Acworth 

THE  past  few  weeks  have  seen  a substantial  rise 
in  the  price  of  English  railway  prior-charge 
stocks.  To  some  extent  the  rise  is  an  act  ot 
faith,  and  faith,  as  we  know,  is  the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen.  No  figures  of  receipts  and  expenditure  have 
been  published  since  those  of  last  July.  But  from  the 
returns  so  far  issued  it  appears  that,  though  naturally 
during  the  coal  strike  receipts  fell  far  short  of  covering 
working  expenses,  for  the  remaining  months  before 
and  after  the  strike  receipts  and  expenses  roughly 
balanced  one  another.  What  the  position  since  July 
i ; in  this  respect  we  can  only  guess.  We  may  assume, 
however,  that  since  the  beginning  of  August  the  com- 
panies have  been  earning  some  net  profit,  for  while 
expenses  are  falling,  the  volume  of  traffic  must  evidently 
have  increased,  and  indeed  the  latest  return  of  coal 
mined  has  got  back  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  1913 
figures. 

Of  course  for  this  year,  and  for  next  year  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  the  dividends  are  not  dependent  on  the 
companies’  earnings.  Up  to  August  15  the  pre-War 
net  income  was  guaranteed  and  paid  by  the  Government. 
On  December  31  the  companies  will  receive  a gross 
sum1  of  ^30,000,000,  which  is  considerably  more  than 
sufficient  to  cover  for  four  and  a half  months  the  require- 
ments of  net  income  on  the  pre-war  scale,  roughly 
^4,000,000  per  month.  Twelve  months  later  the  com- 
panies will  receive  a further  ^30,000,000,  which  is 
sufficient  to  cover  the  prior-charges  for  the  whole 
twelve  months  of  1922.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  sumi  is  not  appropriated  solely  to  pay  interest 
and  dividends.  It  is  a lump  sum  payment,  in  lieu  of 
any  compensation  to  which  the  companies  may  be 
entitled  as  a result  of  Government  possession  during 
and  since  the  war. 

The  Act  leaves  the  companies  free  to  apply  it  as  a 
reserve  fund  for  contingencies;  for  repairs,  improve- 
ments, and  maintenance;  for  interest  and  dividends; 
or  for  any  other  purpose.  How  much  can  properly  be 
applied  to  dividends,  must  clearly  depend  on  the  ques- 
tion how  much  is  required  to  be  devoted  to  the  prior 
claims  of  deferred  maintenance,  and  of  adequate  re- 
serves against  a future  day  that  may  possibly  be  very 
rainy  indeed.  For,  though  Parliament  has  enacted 
that  the  Rates  Tribunal  shall  fix  rates  high  enough  to 
produce  the  pre-war  net  revenues,  Parliament  has  not 
guaranteed,  and  could  not  indeed  guarantee,  that  any 
rates  will  in  practice  produce  the  sum:  desiderated.  And 
it  is:  already  clear  that  no  more  net  revenue  can  be  got 
out  of  higher  r'ates.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  rates 
will  come  down  than  go  up.  Coal  and  iron  rates  are 
to  be  reduced  on  January  1.  That  lower  rates  would 
benefit  trade  is  obvious.  Whether  the  increased 
volume  of  trade  at  a lower  rate  will  produce  more  net 
revenue  than  the  smaller  volume  at  the  present  high 
rates,  is  pure  hypothesis.  But  the  £60,000,000  gives 
the  companies  two  years  in  which  to  turn  round.  We 
may  safely  assume  that  no  reasonably  strong  company 
will  hesitate  to  pay  its  prior-charges  in  full  at  the  end 
of  this  year,  or  for  the  matter  of  that,  next  year.  What 
the  Companies’  policy  will  be  as  to  ordinary  dividends, 
probably  they  do  not  at  present  know  themselves.  It 
can  hardly  be  uniform,  for  not  only  traffic  conditions  but 
financial  strength  varies  widely  from  one  company  to 
another.  But  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  a prudent 
Board  of  Directors  will  in  each  case  tread  warily  till 
the  situation  is  much  less  obscure  than  it  is  at  present. 

The  vital  question  for  the  companies  is  how  to  get 
expenses  down.  They  start  with  a gross  income  of 
roughly  ^250,000,000,  and  working  expenses  practic- 
allv  the  same.  Assuming  receipts  to  remain  constant, 
that  is,  that  increase  in  volume  of  traffic  will  not  more 
than  counterbalance  the  necessary  reduction  of  charge 
per  ton  carried,  the  problem  is  to'  reduce  the  working 
expenses  from:  ^250,000,000  to  ^200,000,000,  and  so 
to  provide  ^50,000,000  of  net  revenue.  The  com- 
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parties  start  the  year  1922  with  a substantial  contribu- 
tion towards  this  ^50,000,000,  for  on  January  x wages 
will  fall  through  the  operation  of  the  sliding  scale  by 
4s.  per  week,  and  4s.  per  man  per  week  means  roughly 
^8,000,000  per  annum.  Where  are  the  remaining 
^42,000,000  to  come  from?  Broadly,  they  can  only 
be  obtained  by  economies  in  operation.  The  figure  is 
large;  but  it  is  attainable,  though  it  may  be  impossible 
to  attain  it  within  two  years.  At  a discussion  at  the 
Institute  of  Transport  last  week,  I ventured  to 
suggest  that  railway  men  should  take  as  a motto1 : 

“ If  under  the  conditions  of  1921  our  methods  are  the 
same  as  they  were  under  the  conditions  of  1913,  they 
must  be  wrong.”  But  Sir  Henry  Thornton,  General 
Manager  of  the  Great  Eastern,  pointed  out  that  it  was 
a difficult  task  to  adjust  methods,  based  on  an  ample 
supply  of  cheap  labour,  to  a condition  of  permanently 
dear  labour.  To  replace  manual  work  by  mechanical 
appliances  not  only  takes  time,  but  implies  new  capital 
expenditure.  Still  he  was  evidently  sanguine.  The 
train  load,  he  said,  had  gone  up  in  twenty  years  from 
65  to  130  tons.  He  saw  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  doubled  again.  And  every  railway  man  knows  how 
many  millions  could  be  saved  by  such  a change  as  this. 
Sir  John  Aspinall,  again,  who  speaks  with  unique  au- 
thority on  the  subject,  urged  that  further  millions  could 
be  saved  by  the  abolition  of  private  owners’  wagons, 
and  the  alteration  of  dock  hoists  and  tips  and  colliery 
screens  to  deal  with  shipment  of  coal  in  larger 
wagons. 

But  after  all,  internal  economies  are  matters  not  for 
the  public,  or  even  for  the  railway  shareholder,  but  for 
railway  experts.  There  is,  however,  another  and 
a wider  aspect  of  the  question.  Traders  in  this 
country  have  hitherto  paid  rates  a good  deal 
higher  per  ton  per  mile  than  in  other  European 
countries,  three  times  as  high  as  the  rates  paid 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  rates  have 
necessarily  been  high  because  the  traders  demanded 
an  exceedingly  expensive  service  : retail  consignments 
at  high  speed,  as  contrasted  with  consignments  in  bulk 
at  low  speed  in  other  countries.  The  system,  prevailed 
in  the  past  because  it  had  existed  in  the  beginning,  and 
the  pre-war  rates  were  not  felt  as  a serious  burden. 
They  are  a serious  burden  to-day;  and  it  is  time  that 
traders  asked  themselves,  or  rather  that  the  railway 
companies  asked  them,  whether  the  game  is  worth  the 
candle;  whether  they  are  not,  under  our  habitual 
methods  of  consigning  traffic,  forcing  the  companies 
to  charge  therm  £ 1 for  what,  if  they  came  to  consider 
the  matter,  they  would  conclude  was  not  worth  to  them 
more  than  5S'.  Trucks  are  at  present  sent  off  in  a hurry 
with  half  loads;  small  trains  of  half-loaded  trucks  are 
despatched  in  a hurry  to  catch  next  morning’s  market 
at  the  other  side  of  the  country.  It  costs  practically 
twice  as  much  to  shunt  and  marshal  two  half-empty 
trucks  as  to  shunt  and  marshal  one  full  one.  It  costs 
practically  the  same  to  haul  a half-loaded  train  as  to 
haul  a train  loaded  up  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  engine. 
Shunting  alone  costs  many  millions  per  annum,  and 
employs  permanently  many  thousands  of  engines.  How 
many  traders  realise  that,  under  our  present  ex- 
travagant methods,  for  every  mile  a freight  train 
travels,  an  engine  is  employed  for  twenty  minutes,  and 
that  the  cost  of  this  twenty  minutes  of  engine  time  is, 
on  the  post-war  scale  of  prices,  not  less  than  6s.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that,  if  the  General  Managers  will  go  in 
heart  and  soul  for  a broad  policy  of  modernisation;  will 
put  the  basic  facts  of  the  present  situation  before  the 
traders;  if  the  traders  on  their  side  will  meet  the  rail- 
ways in  the  same  conciliatory  spirit  which  they  have 
displayed  for  the  last  two  years  in  the  discussion  of 
railway  rates  before  the  Rates  Advisory  Committee, 
before  many  years  have  elapsed,  not  only  will  the  rail- 
way shareholder  be  secure  of  his  pre-war  dividends 
even  on  the  ordinary  stocks,  but  the  traders  will  get 
their  rates  reduced  a good  deal  nearer  the  pre-war 
level  than  they  are  at  present,  or  can  ever  be  brought 
so  long  as  our  old-fashioned  methods  of  consignment 


and  despatch  are  suffered  to  continue.  Three  things 
are  needed  : full  publicity,  hard  work  and  hard  thinking 
by  railway  men,  and  hearty  co-operation  of  the  traders. 


Reviews 

The  History  and  Adventures  of  a Penny.  By  Edmund 
Dane,  L.L.B.  Mills  & Boon,  Ltd.  2s.  6d. 

IN  this  little  volume,  Mr.  Dane  attempts  to  hold  his 
readers  with  a simply  told  story  of  the  adventures  of 
a penny,  and  its  various  and  varied  owners,  while  he 
administers  a lecture  on  certain  economic  problems  at 
present  occupying  public  attention.  The  obvious  diffi- 
culty of  the  method  chosen  is  to  create  the  necessary 
interest  without  unduly  sacrificing  the  underlying  object, 
and  Mr.  Dane  in  attempting  to  make  his  economics 
more  palatable  is  inclined  to  dilute  them  almost  out  of 
existence,  while  the  characters  introduced  are  too 
obviously  fashioned  to  suit  their  parts,  to  be  convincing. 
The  discussion  of  the  principal  points  touched  upon  is 
principally  in  dialogue  free  from  the  usual  technicalities 
and  catch  words,  and  although  this  simple  method  of 
treatment  may  not  appeal  to  the  expert,  it  will  no  doubt 
be  welcomed  by  the  general  reader  to  whom  the  book  is 
evidently  addressed.  The  ultimate  plea  is  for  cheaper 
production  and  individual  thrift  as  essential  factors  in 
overcoming  our  present  social  and  economic  difficulties, 
and  by  the  simple  method  in  which  he  treats  these 
important  subjects,  the  author  may  reach  a public  who 
hardly  realise  how  closely  they  are  affected  by  economic 
laws. 


Labour  in  Transition.  By  W.  A.  Orton.  Philip  Allan. 

1 os.  6d.  net. 

THIS  book  tells  the  story  of  the  struggles  of  the 
manual  workers  for  a better  lot,  since  the  time  when 
war  and  its  consequences  put  our  economic  system  on 
the  severest  trial  that  it  has  yet  faced.  The  story  is 
well  told  in  a lively  and  interesting  style  and  in  a spirit 
which  is  fully  fair  to  the  workers  and  at  the  same  time 
detached  and  critical.  It  is  a melancholy  history 
beginning  brightly  with  the  Industrial  Truce  proclaimed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  very  practical  effect  of 
which  was  that  “ from  72,000  men  involved  in  various 
disputes  in  mid-July  (1914)  the  number  fell  to  ‘ practic- 
ally nil’  by  the  following  February’.’;  proceeding  through 

disillusionment  to  chronic  unrest  during  the  war,  a 
succession  of  disastrous  strikes  after  it,  till  now  as  the 
writer  says  in  his  Epilogue  the  country  settles  down 
‘‘late  and  painfully,  on  the  edge  of  the  financial  crater. 
The  disillusionment  and  reaction  were  chiefly 
caused  by  the  rise  in  prices — due  largely  to  bad  war 
finance — and  the  suspicions  that  it  bred,  especially  the 
suspicion,  or  rather  conviction,  that  employers  were 
fattening  themselves  on  the  country’s  need.  “ By  far 
the  most  potent  factor  of  all,”  says  Mr.  Orton,  ‘‘  was 
the  question  of  the  profits  made  by  the  armament  firms  : 
the  suspicion — to  quote  an  official  report — ‘ that  while 
they  (the  workers)  were  called  upon  to  be  patriotic  and 
refrain  from  using  the  strong  economic  position  they 
occupied,  employers,  merchants  and  traders  were  being 
allowed  perfect  freedom  to  exploit  to  the  fullest  the 
country’s  need.’  ” Almost  the  only  encouraging  feature 
that  Mr.  Orton  can  show  us  in  the  industrial 
landscape  is  the  success  of  the  Building  Guilds. 
The  building  trade  was  for  several  reasons 

one  to  which  the  Guild  idea  could  most  easily  be  applied, 
and  it  will  be  unwise  to  infer  from  the  success  there 
achieved  that  the  Guild  organization  can  efficiently  re- 
organize our  economic  system.  And  Mr.  Orton  utters 
a timely  warning  to  those  who  are  too  eager  to  assume 
that  if  workers’  control  were  suddenly  established  the 
gain  in  the  sphere  of  ‘‘motivation”  would  outweigh  the 
loss  in  practical  efficiency.  “ There  are,”  he  says, 
“ possible  states  of  society  which,  while  verging  on  the 
intolerable  through  social  injustice,  are  yet  liable  to 
utterly  disastrous  collapse  at  too  drastic  and  sudden 
an  application  and  too  strict  social  justice.  Let  modern 
civilization  beware  how  it  tempts  the  blind  goddess. 
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FIGURES  AND  PRICES 


PAPER  MONEY  (in  millions). 

Latest 

Note 

Issue. 

European 
Countries 

Austria  Kr. 

Belgium  Fr. 

Britain  (B.of  E.)  £ 

Britain  (State)  £ 
Czecho-Slov. 

Denmark 
Esthonia 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Greece 
Holland 
Hungary 
Italy  (Bk.) 

Norway 
Poland 
Portugal 
Roumania 
Serbia 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Other  Countries 
Australia 
Canada  (Bk.) 

Canada  (State) 

Egypt 
India 
Japan 

New  Zealand 
U.S.  Fed.  Res.  $ 


Stock 

Ratio 

Previous 

Note  Issue 

of 

Gold  to 

Note 

Dec.  31, 

Gold. 

Notes. 

Issue. 

1920. 

? 

% 

108,526 

30,646 

267 

4 

6,266 

6,260 

157 

36 

105 

113 

318 

368 

1,125 

9 

11,516 

11,289 

228 

49 

465 

557 

307+ 

122+ 

250 

— 

42 

3 

1,304 

1,341 

5,524 

15 

36,666 

37,902 

1,005 

1 

102,789 

68,805 

57 

2 

2,079 

1,508 

606 

59 

1,036 

1,070 

? 

— 

24,159 

14,308 

1,316+ 

9+ 

14,326 

15,279 

147 

36 

393 

492 

20 

— 

182,777 

49,362 

9 

1 

690 

611 

4,525 

33 

13,315 

9,486 

74 

1 

4,546 

— 

2,510 

59 

4,219 

4,326 

275 

47 

632 

760 

545 

58 

949 

1,024 

24 

40 

58 

58 

165* 

36 

184 

269 

229 

312 

3 

8 

35 

40 

24 

13 

1,734 

1,614 

1,264+ 

106+ 

1,283 

1,458 

8+ 

100+ 

8 

8 

2,851 

116 

2,442 

2,681 

120,613 
6,256 
1071 
324) 

is.r.  11,872 

Kr.  465 

Mk.  250 

Mk.  1,327 

Fr.  36,407 

Mk.  104,568 

Dr.  2,110 

FI.  1,021 

Kr.  24,742 

Lire  14,251 

Kr.  402 

Mk.  182,777 

Esc.  690 

Lei  13,521 

Dnrs  4,619 

Pes.  4,227 

Kr.  576 

Fr.  931 

£ 58 

$ 1841 

$ 269) 

£E  36 

Rs.  1,723 

Yen  1,185 

£ 8 

2,450 


*Includes  gold  abroad. 
tTotal  cash. 

GOVERNMENT  DEBT  (in  thousands) 


Dec.  17,  ’21.  Dec.  10,  ’21.  Dec.  18,  ’20. 

£ £ £ 

Total  deadweight  7,750,388  7,765,072  7,685,176 

Owed  abroad  1,091,472  1,093,626  1,154,533 

Treasury  Bills  1,084,161  1,091,466  1,121,620 

Bank  of  England  Advances  13,000  20,000  30,500 

Departmental  do.  193,508  193,808  193,588 


Note. — The  highest  point  of  the  deadweight  debt  was  reached 
at  Dec.  31,  1919,  when  it  touched  8,033  millions.  On  March  31 
last  it  was  7,574  millions.  Of  the  increase  shown  since  then 
102  millions  represent  a nominal  addition,  due  to  a conversion 
scheme. 


GOVERNMENT  ACCOUNTS  (in  thousands) 


Dec.  17,  ’21. 

Dec.  10,  ’21.  Dec. 

18,  ’20. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Total  Revenue  from  Ap.  1 

638,237 

613,922 

864,534 

,,  Expenditure  ,,  ,, 

711,491 

700,503 

796,489 

Surplus  or  Deficit  

—73,254 

—86,581 

+68,045 

Customs  and  Excise 

237,100 

225,750 

242,081 

Income  and  Super  Tax  ... 

168,668 

167,750 

151,200 

Stamps  

11,309 

10,189 

18,474 

Excess  Profits  Duties 

29,714 

29,714 

151,417 

Post  Office  

36,500 

35,250 

34,250 

Miscellaneous — Special 

82,300 

73,898 

194,797 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND  RETURNS  (in 

thousands) 

Dec.  22,  ’21.  Dec. 

15,  ’21. 

Dec.  22,  ’20. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Public  Deposits  

14,116 

13,858 

13,770 

Other  ,,  

124,207 

140,869 

136,030 

Total  

138,323 

154,727 

149,800 

Government  Securities 

50,825 

69,800 

77,178 

Other  ,, 

85,200 

80,683 

78,914 

Total  

136,025 

150,483 

156,092 

Circulation  

126,671 

124,734 

134,582 

Do.  less  notes  in  cur- 

rency  res 

107,221 

105,284 

115,132 

^oin  and  Bullion  

128,430 

128,436 

127,761 

Reserve  

20,210 

22,152 

11,628 

Proportion  

14.6% 

14.3% 

7|% 

CURRENCY  NOTES  (in 

thousands) 

Dec.  22,  ’21.  Dec. 

15,  ’21. 

Dec.  22,  ’20. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Total  outstanding  

324,428 

318,329 

368,231 

Called  in  but  not  candid. 

1,748 

1,764 

2,726 

Gold  backing  

28,500 

28,500 

28,500 

B.  of  E.  note,  backing  ... 
Total  fiduciary  issue 

19,450 

19,450 

19,450 

274,730 

268,615 

317,555 

Note. — The  maximum  fiduciary  issue  for  1921  has  been  offi- 
cially “ fixed  ” at  .£317,555, 200. 


BANKERS  CLEARING  RETURNS  (in  thousands) 


Town  

Dec.  21,  ’21.  Dec.  14,  ’21. 

£ £ 
669,264  652,641 

Dec.  22,  ’20. 
£ 

582,743 

Metropolitan  

31,988 

29,574 

38,302 

Country  

59,192 

52,184 

69,896 

Total  

760,444 

734,399 

690,941 

Tear  to  date  

34,445,249 

33,684,805 

38,132,934 

LONDON  CLEARING  BANK  FIGURES  (in  thousands) 

Coin,  notes,  balances  with 
Bank  of  England,  etc.... 

Nov.  ’21. 
£ 

Oct.,  ’21. 
£ 

Sept.,  ’21. 
£ 

206,876 

221,136 

254,378 

Deposits  

1,837,537 

1,846,153 

51,447 

1,806,910 

Acceptances  

59,880 

49,986 

383,280 

Discounts  

434,081 

413,012 

Investments  

326,372 

792,480 

320,608 

315,476 

816,724 

Advances  

804,586 

MONEY  RATES 

Dec.  22,  ’21.  Dec.  15,  ’21. 

Dec.  22,  ’20. 

Bank  Rate  

/o 

5 

To 

5 

% 

7 

Do.  Federal  Reserve  N.Y. 

4* 

44 

7 

3 Months’  Bank  Bills  ... 

3A 

8* 

6fH 

6 Months’  Bank  Bills  ... 

3| 

34 

6f-i 

Weekly  Loans  

34 

34 

54 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGES  (telegraphic  transfers) 

Dec.  22,  ’21.  Dec.  15,  ’21  Dec.  22,  ’20. 


New  York,  $ to  £ 

4.204 

4.194 

3.524 

Do.,  1 month  forward 
Montreal,  $ to  £ 

4.204 

. 4.194 

— 

4.50 

4.534 

4.18 

Mexico,  d.  to  $ 

33d. 

33d. 

344 d. 

B.  Aires,  d.  to  $ 

434d. 

43|d. 

624d. 

Rio  de  Jan.,  d.  to  milrs 

74d. 

7|d. 

lOd. 

Valparaiso,  $ to  £ 

39.60 

40.30 

— 

Montevideo,  d.  to  $ ... 

404d. 

40d. 

514d. 

Lima,  per  Peru  £ 

14%  prem. 

174%  prem. 

— 

Paris,  frcs.  to  £ 

63.00 

51.90 

69.574 

Do.,  1 month  forwd 

53.00 

51.90 

— 

Berlin,  marks  to  £ ... 

755 

770 

2544 

Brussels,  frcs.  to  £ ... 

55.20 

54.00 

56.524 

Amsterdam,  fl.  to  £ ... 

11.42 

11.51 

11.264 

Switzer’and,  frcs.  to  £ 

21.51 

21.60 

23.164 

Stockholm,  kr.  to  £ .. 

16.85 

17.04 

17.864 

Christiania,  kr.  to  £ .. 

26.75 

27.25 

23.394 

Copenhagen,  kr.  to  £. 

20.85 

21.70 

23.314 

Helsingfors,  mks.  to  £ 

217 

220 

1344 

Italy,  lire  10  £ 

934 

904 

103 

Madrid,  pesetas  to  £.. 

28.35 

27.90 

27.324 

Greece,  drachma  to  £ 

103 

1004 

484 

Lisbon,  escudo  d 

41  d. 

44d. 

6d. 

Vienna,  kr.  to  £ 

11,500 

12,000 

1,450 

Prague,  kr.  to  £ 

290 

345 

305 

Budapesth,  kr.  to  £ ... 

2,800 

2,750 

— 

Bucharest,  lei  to  £ 

500  nom. 

Unquoted 

3074 

Belgrade,  dinars  to  £... 

270 

265 

— 

Sofia,  leva  to  £ 

615 

625 

— 

Warsaw,  marks  to  £■■■ 

12,000 

12,500 

720 

2,150 

Constntnple,  pstrs.  to  £ 

715 

— 

Alexandria,  pstrs.  to  £ 

974 

974 

CO 

Bombay,  d.  to  rupee  ( 
Calcutta,  d.  to  rupee  ) 

16d. 

15|d. 

17  Ad. 

Hongkong,  d.  to  rupee 

32d. 

31d. 

37*d. 

Shanghai  d.  to  tael  ... 

43d. 

42d. 

47|d. 

Singapore,  d.  to  $ ... 

27fd. 

27-ffd. 

27ffd. 

Yokohama,  d.  to  yen  ... 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

27§d. 

274  d. 

32§d. 

Dec.  9, 

Dec.  2, 

May  27, 

Dec.  31, 

1921. 

1921. 

1921. 

1920. 

Men  1,412,372 

Women  ...  321,346 

1,416,500 

317,400 

1,468,537 

508,364 

496,914 

188,104 

Juveniles  ..  99,971 

101,300 

157,045 

60,355 

Total  ...  1,833,699 

1,834,009 

2,122,506 

756,823 

Number  of  men  on  special  relief  work 

106,000. 

COAL  OUTPUT 

Week  Dec.  10, 

Dec.  3, 

Nov.  26, 

Dec.  11, 

ending : 1921. 

1921. 

1921. 

1920. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

4,855,100 

4,693,300 

4,673,600 

5,205,400 

Year  to  date  153,571,800 

148,716,700 

144,023,400 

215,378,000 

IRON  AND  STEEL  OUTPUT 

1921. 

1921. 

1921. 

1920. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

Pig  Iron  271,800 

235,500 

158,300 

403,200 

Yr.  to  date  2 336,400 

2,064,600 

1,829,100 

6,942,100 

Steel  442,800 

405,400 

429,300 

605,100 

Yr.  to  date  3,243,800 

2,801,000 

2,395,600 

7,841,700 
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PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES 
METALS,  MINERALS,  ETC. 


Gold,  per  fine  oz 

Dec.  22,  ’21.  Dec.  15,  ’21. 
97s.  7d.  98s.  9d. 

Dec.  22,  ’20. 
115s.  9d. 

Silver,  per  oz. 

35*d. 

35|d. 

40d. 

Iron,  Scotch  pig  No.  1 
per  ton 

£6.0.0 

£(6.5.0 

£(11.5.0 

Steel  rails,  heavy  ,, 

£9.10.0 

£(10.0.0 

£(23.0.0 

Copper,  Standard  ,, 

£66.15.0 

£(66.15.0 

£'73.12.6 

Tin,  Straits  ,, 

.£171.10.0 

£(170.2.6 

£(205.10.0 

Lead,  soft  foreign  ,, 

£(25.7.6 

£(25.12.6 

£(22.10.0 

Spelter  ,, 

£,'27.7.6 

£(26.17.6 

£(25.5.0 

Coal,  best  Admiralty  ,, 

26s.  Od. 

25s.  Od. 

92s.  6d. 

CHEMICALS  AND  OILS 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  ton 

£(14.7.6 

£(14.15.0 

£23.7.6 

Indigo,  Bengal  per  lb. 

11s.  6d. 

11s.  6d. 

16s.  Od. 

Linseed  Oil,  spot  p.  ton 

£(28.10.0 

£(28.10.0 

£(39.0.0 

Linseed,  La  Plata,  ship- 
ment per  ton 

£(16.10.0 

£(16.15.0 

£(19.10.0 

Talm  Oil,  Benin,  spot 
per  ton 

£(32.15.0 

£(33.0.0 

£’40.5.0 

Petroleum,  water  white, 
per  gallon 

Is.  5d. 

Is.  5d. 

2s.  4*d. 

FOOD 

Wheat,  English  Gaz. 
Avge.  per  480  lbs. 

45s.  lid. 

46s.  3d. 

88s.  lid. 

Wheat,  No.  2 Red 
Winter  N.Y.  p.  bush. 

1294  cents. 

127  cents. 

201  cents. 

TEXTILES,  ETC. 

Cotton,  fully  middling, 


American  per  lb. 

11.30d. 

11.16d. 

11.41d. 

Cotton,  Egyptian,  FGF. 

Sakel  per  lb. 

20.75d. 

20.75d. 

26.00d. 

Hemp,  N.Z.  spot  per  ton 

£38.0.0 

£38.0.0 

£54.0.0 

Jute,  first  marks  ,, 

Wool,  Australian,  med. 

£25.15.0 

£25.10.0 

£38.0.0 

greasy  per  lb. 

Is.  6d. 

Is.  4id. 

2s.  8*d. 

Leather,  sole  bends 

12/14  lbs.  per  lu 

2s.  8d. 

2s.  8d. 

3s.  6d. 

Rubber,  Std.  Crepe,  lb. 

ll®d. 

llfd. 

10|d. 

OVERSEAS  TRADE  (in  thousands) 


/ ■ eleven  months s 


Imports  

1921. 

£ 

1,001,566 

1920. 

1,794,715 

% 

— 44 

Exports  

643,821 

1,238,938 

— 48 

Re-exports  

97,848 

209,706 

— 53 

Balance  of  Imports  

259,897 

346,071 

— 25 

Export  cotton  goods,  value 

163,025 

51,077 

376,699 

— 57 

Export  woollen  ,,  value 

127,066 

— 59 

Export  coal  value 

37,585 

90,282 

— 58 

Ditto  quantity  tons 

20,351 

22,630 

— 10 

Export  Iron,  Steel  value... 

•58,365 

69,373 

119,635 

— 51 

Export  macninery  value 

56,285 

+ 23 

Tonnage  entered  

34,045 

33,388 

+ 2 

,,  cleared  

32,390 

33,444 

— 3 

INDEX  NUMBERS 
United  Kingdom — Whole- 

Nov., 

Oct., 

Nov., 

July 

sale  (Economist). 

1921. 

1921. 

1920. 

1914 

Cereals  and  Meat  

951 

956 

1,478 

579 

Other  Food  Products 

672 

685 

8694 

352 

Textiles  

1,1174 

774 

1,171 

1,651 

6164 

Minerals  

816 

1,2594 

4644 

Miscellaneous  

9434 

960 

1,336 

553 

Total  

4,458 

4,588 

6,594 

2,565 

Retail — (Ministry  of 

Nov., 

Oct., 

Nov., 

July. 

Labour) — 

1921. 

1921. 

1920. 

1914. 

Food  only  

195 

200 

282 

100 

All  Items  

199 

203 

269 

100 

Mnthly 

Germany — Wholesale  Oct.,  Sept.,  Aug.,  Oct.,  average 

(Official).  1921.  1921.  1921.  1920.  1914. 

All  Commodities  2,460  2,067  1,909  1,308  100 


United  States — Wholesale  Dec.  1,  Nov.  1,  Dec.  1,  Aug.  1, 

( Bradstreet’s ) 1921.  1921.  1920.  1914. 

$ $ $ $ 


All  commodities. 

11.3217  11.3514  13.6263 

8.7087 

FREIGHTS 

Dec.  22, 

Dec.  15, 

Dec.  22, 

From  Cardiff  to 

1921. 

1921. 

1920. 

West  Italy 

(coal) 

12/0 

12/0 

20/0 

Marseilles 

>> 

11/0 

12/3 

15/0 

Port  Said 

»> 

14/0 

14/0 

15/0 

Bombay 

D 

21/6 

21/0 

20/0 

Islands 

n 

10/6 

11/0 

12/6 

B.  Aires 

»> 

13/6 

14/0 

22/6 

From 

W.  Australia 

(wheat) 

46/3 

47/6 

110/0 

B.  Aires 

(grain) 

32/6 

32/6 

45/0 

San  Lorenzo 

»» 

(wheat) 

35/0 

35/0 

50/0 

N.  Pacific 

nominal. 

nominal 

85/0 

N.  America 

(grain) 

3/9 

4/0 

7/3 

Bombay 

(general) 

20/6 

20/6 

50/0 

Chili 

(nitrate) 

32/6 

32/6 

65/0 

Alexandria  (cotton-seed) 

9/6 

10/0 

20/0 

Danube 

(grain) 

nominal. 

nominal 

37/6 

SECURITY  PRICES 
BRIT.  AND  COLONIAL  GOVT. 


Dec.  22,  ’21. 

Dec.  15,  ’21. 

Dec.  22,  ’20. 

Consols  

50 

494 

44  J 

War  Loan  34%  ... 

90* 

904 

83 

Do.  44%  ... 

83 

82a 

77 

Do.  5%  ... 

91* 

90* 

81fs 

Do.  4%  ... 

96J 

99 

91* 

Funding  4%  ... 

754 

742 

65* 

Victory  4%  ... 

8O4 

794 

704 

Local  Loans  3%  ... 

564 

56* 

60* 

Conversion  3*% 

664 

65  J 

— 

Irish  Land  2*%  ... 

52 

51* 

44* 

Bank  of  England 

187 

182 

165* 

India  34%  ... 

584 

58* 

53 

FOREIGN  STOCKS 

Argentine  (86)  5%  ... 

97 

97 

87 

Belgian  3% 

634 

62* 

56 

Brazil  1914  5%  ... 

654 

65* 

52 

Chilian  1886  4*%  ... 

754 

76 

77 

Chinese  5%  ’96 

874 

86 

774 

Egyptian  Unified  4% 

614 

614 

59 

French  4%  ... 

33 

33 

334 

German  3% 

3£ 

3f 

5* 

Greek  4% 

29 

30 

324 

Italian  34%  ... 

22 

22 

21 

Japanese  44%  (1st) 

1044 

1054 

108* 

Mexican  1899 

614 

624 

67 

Peruvian  Corp.  Pref. 

16 

16 

20 

Russian  5% 

12 

11 

16 

Spanish  4%  ... 

71 

70 

764 

HOME  RAILS 

Gt.  Central  Pref. 

84 

84 

9* 

Gt.  Eastern  

274 

274 

294 

Gt.  Northern  Def.  ... 

234 

234 

28 

Gt.  Western  

724 

70* 

73 

Lancs  and  Yorks 

50 

49* 

53 

Lond.  Brighton  Def. 

384 

384 

424 

Lond.  Chatham 

5| 

5| 

6f 

L.  & N.W 

704 

694 

74 

L.  & S.W.  Def. 

184 

184 

204 

Metropolitan  

26 

25* 

20 

Do.  District 

214 

21 

154 

Midland  Def 

434 

42* 

464 

North  Brit.  Def. 

94 

94 

11 

North  Eastern  

72 

714 

76* 

South  Eastern  Def. 

274 

21* 

26 

Underground  “A”  ...  6/0 

FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL  RLYS. 

6/3 

6/0 

Antofagasta  

424 

424 

634 

Argentine  N.E. 

14 

134 

18 

B.A.  Gt.  Southern 

52 

514 

63 

Do.  Pacific 

34 

34 

44* 

Do.  Western 

51 

504 

61 

Canadian  Pacific 

142 

144 

156 

Central  Argentine 

46 

474 

544 

,,  Uruguay 

Cordoba  Central 

384 

38 

58 

8 

8 

134 

Entre  Rios  

144 

134 

21 

Grand  Trunk  

If 

14 

44 

Do.  3rd  Pref. 

3| 

34 

124 

Leopoldina  

23 

21 

244 

Mexican  

13 

14 

17 

San  Paulo  

1074 

104 

123 

United  of  Havana  ... 

44 

444 

684 

INDUSTRIALS,  ETC. 

Anglo-Malay  

1 3/32 

14 

19/0 

Anglo-Persian  2nd  Pref 

24/0 

23/3 

— 

Armstrong  ...  ...... 

15/0 

14/6 

18/0 

Ass.  Portland  Cement 

13/3 

13/44 

21/9 

Bass  

28/0 

28/0 

25/0 

B.S.A 

8/0 

8/0 

12/0 

Brit.-Amer.  Tobacco 

60/3 

60/6 

70/0 

Brunner  Mond 

25/0 

25/0 

27/0 

Burmah  Oil  

6J 

Coats  

49/74 

49/44 

43/9 

Courtaulds  

37/0 

36/14 

36/9 

Cunard  

18/3 

18/3 

19/0 

Dorman  Long  

14/9 

14/3 

18/6 

Dunlop  

6/9 

7/3 

15/6 

Furness  Withy 

23/6 

24/0 

21/0 

Hudsons  Bay 

5-ft- 

5§xd 

Imp.  Tobacco  

48/6 

48/9 

45/6 

Listers  

16/9 

16/3 

20/0 

Lobitos  

4f 

4-ns 

4* 

Lyons  

24 

2J£ 

4 

Marconi  

1+4 

2-14? 

Maypole  Def 

6/74 

6/9 

9/6 

Mexican  Eagle 

3U 

4-rV 

North  Caucasian 

12/0 

11/9 

11/3 

P.  & O.  Def 

3024 

295 

3474 

Royal  Mail  

84 

83 

100 

Rubber  Trust  

15/9 

15/9 

15/6 

Shell  

44 

4 23/32 

5-ft 

United  Alkali  

12/6 

12/6 

22/6 

United  Steel  

9/3 

9/0 

13/6 

Vickers  

9/3 

9/0 

16/6 
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New  Issues 

Croydon  Corporation.  £500,000  6 per  cent.  Re- 
deemable Stock,  1937-1947,  was  offered  and  quickly 
sold  at  99J.  A trustee  security. 

Surrey  Public-House  Trust.  Capital  £100,000. 
Subscriptions  were  invited  for  213,830  shares  of  5s. 
each.  The  Company  has  shown  considerable  expan- 
sion; the  maximum  rate  of  dividend  orig-inally  fixed  at 
5 per  cent,  was  raised  in  1920  to  per  cent.,  and  was 
paid  for  that  year.  It  works  with  a view  to  public-house 
reform  combined  with  a fair  yield  on  capital.  Owing 
to  the  complications  introduced  by  Government  control, 
etc.,  during  and  since  the  war,  the  earning  power  has 
shown  considerable  variation  and  the  shares  of  course 
cannot  enjoy  a free  market.  But  anticipations  of  in- 
creased prosperity  for  the  venture  seem  to  have  some 
foundation. 

New  Cross  Kinema.  Capital  £100,000  in  99,800 
Preferred  Ordinary  shares  of  £1  each  and  4,000 
Deferred  Ordinary  of  is.  each.  Over  46,000 
Preferred  Ordinary  shares  have  been  subscribed 
for  by  directors  and  friends,  and  all  the  De- 
ferred shares  have  been  issued.  There  are  now  offered 
for  subscription  at  par  50,000  Preferred  Ordinary 
shares  “ entitled  to  a non-cumulative  Preferential  divi- 
dend of  8 per  cent,  per  annum  and  to  two-thirds  of  the 
remaining  divisible  profits.”  A kinema  is  to  be 
erected  at  New  Cross,  and  the  company  owns  all  the 
issued  shares  of  the  Lion  Electric  Theatres  (Rother- 
hithe),  Ltd.,  for  which  £18,750  has  been  paid.  The 
actual  results  secured  by  the  latter  concern  are  not 
stated,  but  an  immediate  profit  of  £5,000  per  annum 
is  estimated  from  this  source  and  £40,000  per  annum 
from  the  New  Cross  Kinema  when  it  is  erected.  The 
company  has,  of  course,  yet  to  justify  itself  as  an 
investment. 

Peco.  Capital  £75,000.  “ For  information  only,” 

a statement  appeared  to  the  effect  that  this  Company 
had  been  formed  to  acquire  a World  License  (except  in 
French  territory)  for  a new  drier  and  certain  evaporators 
for  the  treatment  of  peat,  from  which  a “ very  great 
saving  ” is  expected  in  the  art  of  production  of  peat 
fuel.  Messrs.  Arthur  Duckham  & Co.  are  technical 
advisers  and  engineers.  The  venture  is  still  at  an  ex- 
perimental stage. 

Diamond  Field  and  African  Exploring  Company. 

Capital  £110,000.  Another  “ for  information  only  ” 
announcement  says  that  this  Company  was  incorpor- 
ated under  the  Laws  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  has 
acquired  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Makgamyeme 
Diamond  Mining  Company  and  the  Postmas  Diamond 
Mining  Prospect.  It  is  stated  that  over  £100,000  has 
already  been  spent  on  plant  and  development  work; 
that  one  of  the  plants  has  capacity  to  treat  500  loads 
per  day,  and  that  diamonds  of  very  high  quality  have 
been  produced.  This  venture  also  thus  has  still  to 
prove  itself. 

Mexican  Corporation.  According  to  a statement 
“ for  public  information  only,”  there  have  been  sub- 
scribed at  par  £380,000  of  10  per  cent.  Seven  Year 
Convertible  Notes  repayable  at  £120  per  cent,  by 
annual  drawings  from-  1924  to  1927.  Until  1924  note- 
holders will  have  the  right  to  exchange  at  par  into 
£1  shares.  The  Corporation,  which  has  an  issued 
capital  of  £1,000,000,  is  interested  in  certain  Mexican 
mining  properties  and  a Venezuelan  oil  proposition.  At 
the  present  stage  there  seem  to  be  only  estimates  to  go 
upon,  and  the  whole  proposition  looks  speculative,  but 
should  the  future  prove  to  be  prosperous  the  conversion 
rights  attaching  to  the  Notes  give  holders  an  oppor- 
tunity of  sharing  in  the  prosperity. 

Foreign  News 

German  Trade.  Before  the  war  the  German  balance 
of  trade  was  an  unfavourable  one,  the  deficiency  being 
made  up  by  the  revenue  derived  from  investments  in 
foreign  countries  and  from  services  rendered  to  and 


paid  for  by  foreigners  (shipping,  insurance,  banking, 
commissions).  The  war  has  destroyed  many  connec- 
tions which  contributed  to  the  latter;  businesses,  banks, 
factories  in  allied  countries  have  been  closed  down;  in- 
vestments seized  and  liquidated,  others  have  been  used 
during  and  after  the  war  to  pay  for  imported  food  and 
other  supplies;  the  merchant  fleet  has  been  crippled. 
Though  it  is  certain  that  since  the  Armistice  Germany 
has  exported  and  invested  abroad  very  considerable 
amounts  of  capital,  though  the  shipping  lines  are  re- 
suming their  business  connections,  it  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  revenue  likely  to  become  available  from  that 
source  in  the  near  future,  particularly  as  many  impedi- 
ments fiscal,  legal  and  sentimental,  operate  against  the 
expansion  of  German  business  activity  abroad. 

Observers  returning  from  that  country,  however,  are 
greatly  struck  by  the  absence  of  unemployment,  the 
great  industrial,  commercial  and  financial  liveliness 
which  they  notice.  The  large  dividends  paid  by  some 
industrial  concerns,  the  remarkable  capital  requirements 
of  the  trading,  banking  and  manufacturing  companies 
are  frequently  taken  as  signs  of  prosperity,  though  all 
are  based  on  a progressively  depreciating  currency.  All 
this  bustle,  however,  is  unlikely  to  bring  grist  to  the 
Allies’  mill,  unless  it  leads  to  the  expansion  of  foreign 
trade.  There  are  many  reasons  operating  against  the 
latter,  such  as  customs  barriers,  general  trade  condi- 
tions, but  the  most  important  factor  in  this  respect  is 
the  large  internal  demand  for  goods.  During  the  war 
the  stocks  of  goods  in  the  shops  and  in  the  households 
have  been  depleted.  A period  of  prosperity  followed 
after  the  Armistice.  Every  German  family  had  to 
replenish  stores.  Subsequently,  the  progressive  fall 
in  the  mark  led  to  frenzied  buying,  though  with  occa- 
sional set-backs.  Germany  also  became  the  bargain 
counter  of  Europe,  where  foreign  holders  of  marks 
covered  frequently  their  requirements  for  years  ahead. 
The  shops  were  emptied,  and  clamoured  for  fresh  sup- 
plies, This  process,  lasting  for  nearly  two.  years, 
greatly  favours  the  industrial  development,  particularly 
as  it  is  strongly  protected  by  an  high  exchange  barrier. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  losses 
of  territory  in  the  West  and  East  have  reduced  the 
productive  power  of  the  country. 

As  regards  foreign  trade,  the  following  figures  show 
the  position  before,-,  during  and  immediately  after  the 
war.  Some  of  the  data  are  estimates  only,  and  to 
render  possible  comparisons,  the  values  from  1914  on- 
wards have  been  converted  into  gold  marks  according 
to  the  information  recently  published  by  the  Swiss  Bank 
Corporation  : 

Imports.  Exports.  Adverse 


In  million  gold  marks.  Balance. 

1913  10,770  10,079  671 

1914-18  28,925  17,605  11,320 

1919  9,065  2,816*  6,249 

1920  8,050  5,750  2,300 


* Including  reparation  deliveries. 

The  huge  adverse  balance  for  1919  is  due  to  the  re- 
newal of  stores  of  raw  material  and  foodstuffs  after  the 
Armistice  and  the  signature  of  the  Peace  Treaty.  As 
to  1920,  the  value  of  the  imports  is  based  on  estimates, 
as  no  official  figures  are  available,  but  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  the  total  quantities  for  that  year  are  not 
more  than  about  one-quarter  of  those  for  1913.  Un- 
fortunately no  customs  statistics  are  obtainable  yet  for 
the  first  four  months  of  the  current  year,  but  since  May 
the  data  have  been  given  out  regularly.  The  imports 
show  a remarkable  increase  since  July  last,  and  the 
values  are  naturally  inflated  owing  to  the  rise  in  the 
foreign  exchanges. 


May 

Tune 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 


Imports. 

Value.  Quantities. 

1,000,000  marks.  1,000  quintals. 

5,486  15,340 

6,409  18,236 

7,580  19,245  (July,  1920,  17,334) 

9 418  21,109  (Aug.,  1920,  15,116) 

10,668  25,326  (Sept.,  1920,  16,795) 

13,880  30,048  (Oct.,  1920,  17,572) 


53,441  129,304 
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Exports. 


May  ... 

4,558 

11,452 

June  ... 

5,433 

15,091 

July  ... 

6,208 

15,582 

(July. 

1920, 

20,937) 

Aug.  ... 

6,684 

18,277 

(Aug., 

1920, 

19,105) 

Sept.  ... 

7,519 

18,707 

(Sept. 

1920, 

18,368) 

Oct.  ... 

9,700 

19,731 

(Oct., 

1920, 

14,945) 

40,102 

98,840 

Adverse  bal. 

13,339 

30,464 

For  the  three  months  ended  in  October  consequently 
the  total  imports  exceeded  the  value  of  the  exports  by 
10,063  million  paper  marks,  compared  with  a deficiency 
of  about  3,200  million  only  for  the  preceding  three 
months.  This  is  explained1  by  the  hurried  raw1  material 
purchases  consequent  on  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the 
mark.  Whilst  the  Berlin  cheque  had  moved  round  240 
to  jQ  during  the  first  half-year,  the  quotation  exceeded 
300  in  August  and  rose  to  390  in  September;  in  October 
it  even  reached  800. 

This  naturally  is  reflected  in  the  value  of  both  im- 
ports and  exports.  More  significant  still  than  the  above 
figures  are  the  following  values  of  foodstuff  and  raw 
materials  imported,  compared  with  the  total  of  exports 
(in  million  paper  marks)  : 


Food,  agricultural  and  forest  produce 

Minerals  and  oils  

Fats  

Aug. 

7,213 

474 

9 

Sept. 

7,132 

1,419 

23 

Oct. 

9,829 

1,120 

50 

7,696 

8,574 

10,999 

Total  exports 

6,684 

7,519 

9,700 

The  fact  disclosed  by  the  above  comparison,  viz., 
the  monthly  excess  of  the  necessary  imports  over  the 
total  exports  to  the  tune  of  1,000  million  paper  marks, 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  indemnity  problems 
They  also  indicate  that  German  competition  has  so  far 
been  effective  by  reason  of  cheapness  rather  than  of 
volume. 


Publications  Received 

The  Settlement  of  Wage  Disputes.  By  Herbert  Feis.  MacMillan  : 
12s.  net. 

Converting  a Business  into  a Private  Company.  By  Herbert  W. 
Jordan.  Jordan  & Sons  : Is.  net. 

Sperling’s  Journal.  Dec.  2s.  6d. 

Monthly  Review  of  Credit  and  Business  Conditions  in  the  Second 
Federal  Reserve  District.  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  New  York. 

Commerce  Monthly.  Dec.  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  New 
York. 

Uoyds  Bank  Monthly.  Dec. 

Monthly  Commercial  Letter.  Dec.  Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce. 

Monthly  Review  of  Business  and  Trade  Conditions  in  South 
America.  Dec.  London  and  River  Plate  Bank. 

Investment  Suggestions  : A Selection  of  High-grade  Investment 
Securities.  London  Offices,  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New 
York. 


Dividends 

Agar  Cross  & Co. — Final  p.c.,  making  15  p.c.  for  year  to  30th 

June. 

Agricultural  and  General  Engineers. — Payment  postponed  of 
interim  dividends  on  First  and  Second  Cumulative  Pref. 

Anglo-American  Corporation. — No  dividend  fcr  half-year  ending 
31st  Dec. 

Anglo-American  Oil. — Interim  of  is.  per  share,  free  of  British 
tax,  comparing  with  3s.  a year  ago. 

Arica  and  Tacna  Railway. — 3s.  per  share  for  1920. 

Atlas  Steel. — p.c.,  tax  free,  for  year  to  30th  Sept. 

Australian  Pastoral. — Final  3 p.c.,  tax  free,  on  Consd.  Ord., 
making  6 p.c.  for  year  to  30th  June. 

Bank  of  Nova  Scotia. — 4 p.c.  for  Dec.  qr.,  making  6 p.c.  for 
1921. 

Brakpan  Mines. — 15  p.c.,  making  30  p.c.  for  year  to  31st  Dec. 

Frank  Myatt. — 10  p.c.  for  year  to  30th  June. 


Harrisons  & Crosfield. — Dividends  on  Cumulative  Preference 
shares  of  6 p.c.  per  annum  for  three  months  ending  31st  Dec., 
and  10  p.c.  per  annum  on  Preferred  Ordinary  shares  for  six 
months  ending  31st  Dec. 

James  Pascall. — Payment  postponed  of  six  months’  dividend  on 
Pref.  Ord. 

Lewis  & Burrows. — 12J  p.c.  on  Ord.  for  year  to  30th  Sept. 

Marconi's  Wireless  Telegraph. — Interim  5 p.c.  on  Ord.,  being 
at  the  same  rate  as  a year  ago. 

Mexican  Eagle. — Final  19  p.c.  on  both  Pref.  and  Ord.,  making 
30  p.c.  for  year  to  30th  June.  Sixty  p.c.  was  paid  for  year 
1919-20,  but  the  dividend  for  1920-21  is  paid  on  a capital 
increased  by  $43,050,000. 

National  Insurance  of  New  Zealand. — Final  is.  3d.  and  bonus 
of  9d.,  making  3s.  3d.  per  share  for  year  to  30th  Sept. 

Provincial  Cinema. — Trading  results  for  year  to  date  do  not 
justify  payment  of  dividend  for  last  half  of  year  on  10  p.c. 
Cumulative  Preferred  Ord. 

Rio  Claro  Railway. — Final  3 p.c.  on  Ord.,  making  5 p.c.  for 
year  to  30th  Nov. 

Roneo. — 10  p.c.  on  Ord.  for  year  to  30th  June. 

Springs  Mines. — p.c.,  making  15  p.c.  for  year  to  31st  Dec. 

Stoll  Picture  Theatre. — Final  on  Ord.  shares  at  rate  of  10  p.c. 
per  annum,  making  12J  p.c.  for  year  to  3rd  Nov. 

Ulster  Bank. — At  rate  of  21J  p.c.  p.a.  for  past  half-year. 

United  Alkali. — 4s.  per  share  on  Cumulative  Pref.  on  account 
of  current  year. 


BRAKPAN  MINES,  LIMITED 

(Incorporated  in  the  Transvaal). 

Dividend  No.  20. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  a DIVIDEND  of  15  per 
cent,  (equivalent  to  3s.  od.  per  share)  has  been  declared,  payable, 
on  a date  to  be  hereafter  notified,  to  shareholders  registered  at 
the  close  of  business  on  the  31st  December,  1921,  and  to  holders 
of  COUPON  No.  20  attached  to  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer. 

The  TRANSFER  BOOKS  of  the  Company  will  be  closed  from 
the  1st  to  the  7th  January,  1922,  both  days  inclusive. 

Further  intimation  will  be  given  by  advertisement  as  to  when 
Coupons  may  be  presented  at  the  Head  Office,  the  London  Office, 
and  to  the  Credit  Mobilier  Frangais,  Paris. 

Coupons  and  Dividend  Warrants  paid  by  the  London  Office  to 
Shareholders  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  subject  to 
deduction  of  English  Income  Tax. 

Coupons  and  Dividend  Warrants  paid  by  the  London  Office  to 
Shareholders  resident  in  France,  and  Coupons  paid  by  the  Credit 
Mobilier  Frangais,  Paris,  will  be  subject  to  a deduction  on 
account  of  French  Income  Tax  and  French  Transfer  Duty. 

By  Order,  J.  H.  JEFFERYS, 

Secretary  to  the  London  Committee. 

N.B. — The  estimated  profit  for  this  year,  including  ,£100,000 
transferred  from  Reserve  Gold,  amounts  to  .£616,000.  Of  this 
total  £103,000  has  been  appropriated  for  Government  Taxation, 
£228,500  for  Capital  Expenditure  and  Development  Suspense, 
and  £255,000  for  Dividends  Nos.  19  and  20  of  15  per  cent,  each, 
leaving  a balance  of  £29,500,  which,  added  to  the  unappropriated 
profit  brought  forward  from  last  year,  makes  a total  of  £63,500 
to  be  carried  forward. 

London  Transfer  Office  : 5,  London  Wall  Buildings, 

Finsbury  Circus,  E.C.2,  16th  December,  1921. 

SPRINGS  MINES,  LIMITED 

(Incorporated  in  the  Transvaal). 

Dividend  No.  6. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  a DIVIDEND  of  per 
cent,  (equivalent  to  is.  6d.  per  share)  has  been  declared,  payable, 
on  a date  to  be  hereafter  notified,  to  shareholders  registered  at  the 
close  of  business  on  the  31st  December,  1921,  and  to  holders  of 
COUPON  No.  6 attached  to  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer. 

The  TRANSFER  BOOKS  of  the  Company  will  be  closed  from 
the  1st  to  the  7th  January,  1922,  both  days  inclusive. 

Further  intimation  will  be  given  by  advertisement  as  to  when 
Bearer  Warrant  Coupon  No.  6 may  be  presented. 

By  Order,  J.  H.  JEFFERYS, 

Secretary  to  the  London  Committee. 

N.B. — The  estimated  profit  for  1921  amounts  to  £407,000.  Of 
this  total  £59,000  has  been  appropriated  for  Government  taxation, 
£131,500  for  Development  Suspense,  and  £197*5°°  f°r  Dividends 
Nos.  5 and  6,  each  of  y\  per  cent.,  leaving  a. balance  of  £19,000, 
which,  added  to  the  unappropriated  profit  brought  forward  from 
last  year,  makes  a total  of  £78,000  to  be  carried  forward. 

During  the  year  The  Consolidated  Mines  Selection  Company, 
Limited,  was  called  on  to  subscribe  for  60,000  shares  at  £3  per 
share  to  provide  funds  for  capital  expenditure  in  terms  of  the 
Government  Lease  Agreement. 

London  Transfer  Office  : 5,  London  Wall  Buildings, 

Finsbury  Circus,  E.C.2,  16th  December,  1921. 
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Company  Meeting 

ANGLO-PERSIAN  OIL 

CONTINUED  PROGRESS. 

HIGH  RATE  OF  PRODUCTION  MAINTAINED. 
FURTHER  EXTENSIONS  AND  DEVELOPMENTS. 

DIVIDEND  20  PER  CENT. 

PROPOSED  NEW  CAPITAL. 

The  Twelfth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Anglo- 
Persian  Oil  Company  Ltd.  was  held  on  the  21st  inst.  at  Win- 
chester House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.  Sir  Charles  Green  way, 
Bart,  (chairman  of  the  company)  presided. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  F.  Macindoe)  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting  and  the  auditors’  report. 

The  Chairman  said  : Gentlemen— I have  very  great  pleasure 
in  appearing  before  you  to  record  another  very  satisfactory  year’s 
working,  and  one  which  clearly  demonstrates  very  clearly  the 
progress  the  company  is  making  and  the  wisdom  of  our  policy 
of  expansion.  In  the  prospectus  we  issued  early  this  year  we 
estimated  that  the  profits  for  the  year  for  which  accounts  are  now 
presented  would,  after  allowing  for  the  payment  of  income-tax 
and  royalties,  not  be  less  than  £4,000,000.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
they  slightly  exceed  that  amount,  and  could  quite  properly  have 
been  shown  at  a much  larger  sum  had  we  not  deemed  it  prudent 
to  take  advantage  of  an  extremely  good  year  by  making  very 
ample  provision  for  depreciation  in  every  direction,  both  in  this 
company  and  in  our  subsidiaries.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
a very  large  amount  of  the  capital  which  has  been  put  into  the 
business  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  had  not  begun  to 
fructify,  these  results  may,  I think,  be  regarded  as  eminently 
satisfactory.  For  the  current  year  there  will  be  some  falling  off 
in  profits  because  the  heavy  fall  in  the  prices  of  products  has  not 
been  fully  compensated  for  by  increased  throughput  owing  to  the 
long  time  necessarily  occupied  in  bringing  our  various  extensions 
into  operation,  but  as  we  shall  no  longer  be  liable  for  Excess 
Profits  Duty,  the  amount  available  for  dividends  will  be  in  excess 
of  that  available  in  the  year  under  review.  In  the  succeeding 
year,  however,  when  our  recent  large  additional  capital  outlay 
will  begin  to  bear  full  fruit,  and  when  also,  for  a part  of  the 
year,  we  shall  be  free  from  our  present  onerous  contracts  for 
benzine  and  kerosene,  there  is  every  reason  for  anticipating  a 
further  large  increase  in  our  profits. 

Balance-Sheet. 

I wil  now  go  through  the  balance-sheet  and  deal  with  the  items 
requiring  comment.  Taking  the  debit  side  of  the  account,  you 
will  see  that  the  amount  of  capital  issued  shows  an  increase  of 
£1,629,483  16s.  lod.  on  the  previous  year,  this  being  the  amount 
then  paid  up  in  respect  of  our  issue  early  in  the  year  of 
£ 3,500,000  Nine  per  Cent.  Preference  shares.  The  amount  of 
Debenture  stock  outstanding  shows  a reduction  of  £125,000, 
this  representing  the  amount  of  Debentures  redeemed 

during  the  year.  The  amount  of  deposits  by  associated 

companies  shows  the  very  large  increase  of  over 
£3,000,000.  This  chiefly  represents  increased  profits,  part  of 
which  was  subsequently  paid  to  us  in  the  form  of  dividends, 
which  are  included  in  the  contra  item  of  £4,792,295  l6s-  8d. 
Employees’  provident  pension  and  insurance  fund  shows  the  very 
satisfactory  increase  for  the  year  of  .£176,894  19s.  7d.  In  pass- 
ing, I may  say  that  this  fund  has  been  a great  source  of  satis- 
faction to  the  staff,  and  that  it  now  has  a membership  of  nearly 
4,000.  The  share  premium  and  reserve  accounts  you  will  see 
have  been  brought  up  from  £2,000,000  in  the  previous  year  to  a 
total  of  £2,685,000.  Apart  from  these  reserves  I may  mention 
that  considerable  reserves  have  also  been  set  aside  in  the  accounts 
of  our  subsidiary  companies.  Coming  to  the  credit  side  of  the 
account,  you  will  see  that  the  amount  invested  in  concessions 
and  shares  in  other  companies  has  increased  by  over  £4,200,000. 
This  is  due  to  our  increased  investments  in  subsidiary  companies. 
All  doubtful  items  have  been  written  off,  and  the  total  amount 
shown  under  this  heading  is  far  below  the  actual  value.  The 
next  four  items  all  show  considerable  increases,  due,  of  course, 
to  the  expansion  of  our  business. 

Profit  and  Loss  Account. 

Dealing  with  the  profit  and  loss  account,  you  will  see  that  the 
gross  profit,  after  making  the  very  liberal  allowances  for  depre- 
ciation to  which  I have  already  referred,  amounted  to 
£4,948,627  4s.  9d.,  as  compared  with  £3,458,418  14s.  6d.  in 
the  previous  year,  and  the  net  profit,  after  deducting  income-tax, 
estimated  royalty,  and  other  usual  items,  to  £4,028,022  4s.,  as 
compared  with  £2,611,615  4s.  sd.  in  the  previous  year,  or  an 
increase  of  over  £1,400,000.  In  our  appropriation  account  we 
have  written  off  all  expenses  connected  with  the  issue  of  2nd 
Pref.  shares,  carried  £685,000  to  various  reserve  accounts,  and 
after  paying  excess  profits  duty  and  corporation  tax  for  1919-20, 
have  carried  to  the  balance-sheet  the  sum  of  £3i263>792  2S->  as 
compared  with  £1,848,841  2s.  iod.  in  the  previous  year.  Out 
of  this  sum  £400,000  has  been  paid  for  dividends  on  Preference 
shares,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  declare  a dividend  of  20  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  Ordinary  shares,  less  income-tax,  leaving 
a balance  of  £1,648,792  2s.  to  be  carried  forward. 

Extensions  and  Developments. 

As  will  have  been  gathered  from  my  preceding  remarks  and 
from  the  report  now  before  you,  the  extensions  and  developments 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  dispose  of  our  largely  increasing  pro- 
duction to  the  best  advantage  are  extensive.  They  will,  of 


course,  involve  additional  capital  expenditure,  and  to  meet  this 
a further  issue  of  capital  will  shortly  be  made,  but  what  form 
this  will  take  has  not  yet  been  definitely  decided  upon.  I will 
now  refer  briefly  to  the  more  important  of  our  operations  in  con- 
nection with  which  additional  capital  expenditure  is  being  in- 
curred. 

Refineries. 

The  extensions  of  Scottish  Oils  to  which  I referred  last  year 
are  now  in  progress  and  should  be  completed  by  the  end  of  next 
year.  As  I then  forecasted,  the  working  results  of  this  company 
during  the  current  year  have  been  much  less  favourable  than  in 
the  previous  year,  owing  to  the  heavy  fall  in  prices  of  all  pro- 
ducts— in  fact  for  a considerable  period  of  the  year  the  company 
was  working  at  a heavy  loss — but  I am  pleased  to  say  that  the 
corner  has  now  been  turned,  and  that  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Persian  oil  which  we  are  now  putting  through  the  refineries  in 
order  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  full  capacity  of  the  original  plant, 
it  should  henceforth  be  showing  a moderate  profit.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  as  an  indication  of  the  general  industrial  situation 
in  this  country  that  whilst  the  revenue  of  Scottish  Oils  Limited 
since  twelve  to  eighteen  months  ago  has  fallen  to  the  extent  of 
about  £3,000,000  per  annum,  owing  to  the  lower  prices  we  are 
realising  for  our  products,  the  reduction  in  our  working  expenses, 
due  to  cheaper  coal  and  materials,  lower  wages,  and  more 
economical  management,  amounts  to  somewhere  about 
£2,500,000.  For  a portion  of  this  period  of  readjustment  of 
values  we  were  unfortunately  compelled  to  shut  down  two-thirds 
of  our  works,  but  with  the  change  which  has  now  taken  place 
in  the  situation  we  are  arranging  to  resume  full  work. 

If  the  extraordinary  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  economic  situation  of  the  oil  industry  in  this  country  could 
be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  other  industries,  it  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  industrial  revival  for  which  we  have  all  been 
looking  so  anxiously  has  now  nearly  matured.  But  I am  afraid 
that  the  position  of  this  industry  is  somewhat  unique,  since  it 
does  not,  as  is  the  case  with  most  others,  suffer  to  any  material 
extent  from  the  competition  of  countries  where  the  rate  of  ex- 
change and  lower  taxation  are  of  immense  assistance  to  the  pro- 
ducer. Therefore  we  cannot,  I think,  look  for  any  general  indus- 
trial revival  in  this  country  until  the  exchanges  of  the  world 
become  adjusted  to  a more  normal  level,  and  until  British 
producers  obtain  some  measure  of  relief  from  the  present  over- 
whelming burden  of  taxation.  (Hear,  hear.)  These  are  ques- 
tions which  I commend  to  the  study  of  our  _ legislators,  not 
merely  by  comparison  with  Germany,  with  which  this  country 
is  not  analogous,  but  also  by  comparisons  with  France,  a country 
which,  financially,  has  been  affected  by  the  war  even  more  than 
ourselves,  and  where  it  will  be  found  that  the  burdens  on  industry 
are  far  lighter  than  in  this  country. 

Persian  Fields  and  Production. 

I have  great  pleasure  in  reporting  that  our  Persian  fields  are 
still  maintaining  their  high  rate  of  production  and  that  further 
areas  of  oil-bearing  territory  have  been  proved.  I have  often 
referred  to  our  well  F.7,  from  which  we  have  been  getting  our 
main  production  for  a number  of  years.  You  will  be  interested 
to  learn  that  the  total  production  from  this  well  during  the  past 
ten  years  has  been  4,000,000  tons,  or  26,000,000  barrels,  and  that 
it  is  now  giving  a yield  of  2,000  tons,  or  13,000  barrels,  per  day, 
which  is  considerably  more  than  the  average  during  the  period 
I have  referred  to.  This  increase  in  the  daily  yield  is  not,  of 
course,  due  to  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  oil  available,  but 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  not  now  shutting  the  well  in  as  much 
as  we  did  formerly.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  no  other 
well  of  equal  producing  capacity  and  continuity  has  ever  been 
known  in  any  field  producing  light  gravity  crude,  and  as  I have 
said  before,  we  believe  we  have  many  other  as  good  (or  better) 
wells.  (Cheers.)  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  point  out  that  this 
high  rate  of  production,  and  the  fact  that  our  oil  is  all  obtained 
from  flowing  wells  or  “ spouters,”  means  a very  low  producing 
cost,  probably  not  a tithe  of  the  average  cost  obtaining  in  other 
fields  yielding  light  gravity  oil  of  equal  quality.  This  low  pro- 
ducing cost  and  the  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  more 
valuable  products  contained  in  our  crude— in  this  respect  our 
crude  is  probably  superior  to  that  of  any  other  field  in  the  world, 
from  which  large  productions  are  obtained,  excepting  Burmah 
gives  us,  of  course,  a great  advantage  over  other  producers. 

° That  finishes  my  remarks,  gentlemen,  and  I now  beg  to 
move  : “ That  the  report,  balance-sheet,  and  profit-and-loss 
account  for  the  year  ended  March  31  be  received,  approved,  and 
adopted.”  I regret  that  Lord  Inchcape,  owing  to  his  duties  on 
the  “ Super-Axe  ” Committee,  has  been  unable  to  attend  here 
to-day,  as  usual,  to  second  this  motion,  but  I have  no  doubt  that 
Sir  Edward  Packe,  the  other  Government  representative,  will  be 
good  enough  to  do  so  in  his  place. 

Sir  Edward  H.  Packe,  K.B.E.  : I have  much  pleasure  in 

seconding  the  resolution.  , 

The  resolution  was  then  carried  unanimously,  with  cheers. 

The  Dividends. 

The  Chairman  : I have  now  to  propose  : “ That  a dividend  at 
the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  per  annum,  less  income-tax,  on  the  L>rdi- 
nary  shares  in  respect  of  the  year  ended  March  31,  1921,  be 
declared,  and  that  such  dividend  be  paid  on  a date  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  board.”  . ^ . 

Sir  John  T.  Cargill,  Bart.  : I have  much  pleasure  in  seconding 

that  motion. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  passed. 
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THE  VIRTUES  OF  THE  ANTHOLOGIST 

A WRITER  has  spoken  frankly  in  a previ- 
ous article  about  ‘ The  Sins  of  the  Antho- 
logist/ with  special  reference  to  the  sinful- 
ness of  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch  and  Dr.  Bridges. 
For  while  the  Oxford  Book  fails  to  distinguish  be- 
tween verse  and  poetry- — a distinction  at  least  as 
vital  as  the  old  academic  one  between  poetry  and 
prose—'  The  Soul  of  Man  ’ reflects  a fatal  eccen- 
tricity of  judgment.  I need  not  recapitulate  its 
perversities  : the  sprinkling  of  a few  disconnected 
notes  at  the  end,  the  addition  of  a dozen  odd  pieces 
of  French  verse,  the  printing  of  short  extracts  from 
well-known  poems  (in  one  case  he  actually  prints 
a press-cutting  of  two  lines  from  a Shakespeare  son- 
net), and  lastly  the  hiding  of  the  author’s  names  in 
a distant  index.  In  an  exhibition  of  paintings  this 
concealment  may  be  pardonable,  for  it  is  a stimulus 
to  buy  a suitably-priced  catalogue,  but  in  an  antho- 
logy it  is  a wanton  assault  on  our  patience. 

Let  it  be  admitted,  however,  that  there  are  ele- 
ments of  value  in  the  poet  Laureate’s  unsatisfac- 
tory book.  At  all  events,  he  handles  the  problem 
in  a new  and  individual  way.  And  here  I will  turn 
to  the  virtues  of  the  anthologist,  and  make  a few 
suggestions  on  the  constructive  side.  For  the  sake 
of  brevity  they  must  take  the  form  of  dogmas. 

The  question  of  size  is  very  important.  An  an- 
thology must  be  a big  book,  as  long  at  least  as  the 
Oxford  Book,  or  its  insufficiency  will  be  plainly  felt. 
It  must  be  a difficult  thing  to  know  through  and 
through,  beyond  the  possibility  of  surprise.  Other- 
wise a delusive  idea  of  easy  conquest  will  grow  up 
in  the  mind,  and  the  spirit  of  research  will  be 
dulled.  That  is  one  of  the  points  where  Ward  in 
his  ‘ English  Poets  ’ and  even  the  primitive 
Chalmers  acquire  merit.  They  saw  what  scale  was 
demanded  by  the  dignity  of  their  subject.  But  the 
problem  of  size  is  distinct  from  that  of  format. 
There  is  India  paper  to  be  considered,  and  the  par- 
celling out  of  the  book  into  volumes.  Both  features 
seem  slightly  objectionable  here ; India  paper  tends 
to  clog  and  coalesce,  like  a burnt  papyrus,  till  the 
joy  of  reading  is  threatened,  while  one  is  specially 
liable  in  an  anthology  to  chafe  at  a sudden  frontier 
and  to  want  always  what  is  in  one  of  the  other 
volumes.  The  lure  of  the  pocket  edition,  however, 
is  strong,  and  further  volumes  in  continua- 
tion are  thereby  made  possible.  On  the  whole, 
I would  propose  a three  volume  edition,  printed  on 


thin,  but  not  India  paper,  and  resembling  the 

Golden  Treasury  ’ in  dimensions  and  general  ap- 
pearance. Such  a book  can  be  held  in  the  hand  with 
comfort,  and  taken  to  the  fire.  I would  eschew 
affectations  of  print  and  margin,  together  with  the 
modern  revival  of  titular  labels,  for  such  labels  age 
prematurely  and  drop  off. 

Internally,  the  anthology  must  be  as  consistent 
as  possible  : that  is  to  say,  it  must  only  contain 
poetry  ; not  verse,  which  is  a different  thing  in  kind  ; 
not  prose,  for  prose  must  have  a home  to  itself,  and 
Mr.  Pearsall  Smith  has  already  done  something  to- 
wards its  construction ; not — Dr.  Bridges  compels 
us  to  add — French  literature  of  any  description. 
His  arrangement  by  subject  is  attractive  in  theory, 
and  might  be  successful  in  a volume  of  prose, 
though  there  are  bound  to  be  unsatisfactory  mar- 
ginal cases ; but  we  think  the  old  chronological 
system  is  the  only  wav  with  poetry.  What  is  to  be 
the  ruling  about  translations  from  foreign  lan- 
guages? M v view  is  that,  unless  they  are  ac- 
knowledged English  masterpieces,  which  generally 
means  paraphrases,  like  ‘ Omar  Khayyam,’  not 
translations,  they  should  be  omitted.  They  too 
should  be  relegated  to  a separate  volume.  A bundle 
of  flowers  too  heavy  to  carry  is  a nuisance,  and 
some  of  them  are  generally  thrown  away. 

Perhaps  the  least  practised  virtue  of  the  antho- 
logist is  to  gather  up  and  preserve  those  pieces  of 
fine  poetry  which  are  not  well-known,  even  to  the 
exclusion  of  those  which  are.  Readers  of  poetry 
do  not  want  Keats’s  sonnet  on  Chapman  so  much 
as  Mr.  de  la  Mare’s  sonnet  ‘ Mirage,’  to  take  a 
single  example;  for  they  all  have  a copy  of  Keats, 
while  they  have  not  all  explored  Mr.  de  la  Mare. 
Moreover,  if  the  anthologist  includes  an  ode  of 
Keats,  which  is  it  to  be,  and  where  is  he  to  stop  ? 
Thus  I should  omit  Shakespeare’s  sonnets  alto- 
gether, because  they  are  too  consistently  good  for 
selection,  and  they  stand  together  indivisibly.  The 
first  aim  of  an  anthology  is  to  save  and  gather  up 
the  first-rate  work  of  less  known  writers,  and  above 
all  never  to  include  a piece  simply  because  it  always 
has  been  included  before.  That  is  a deadly  and 
easily  besetting  sin.  Some  poems,  such  as  the 
well-known  apostrophe  of  Burns  ‘ To  a Mouse,’ 
seem  bv  long  usage,  by  public  inadvertence,  and 
bv  an  ill-founded  tolerance  of  Scotchmen,  to  have 
acquired  a kind  of  prescriptive  claim  to  inclusion  in 
anthologies.  They  seem  to  have  something  of  the 
rights  of  the  season-ticket  holder,  and  one  feels  that 
someone  would  write  to  the  Times  if  they  were 
questioned  or  denied  entry.  But  no  such  right  of 
way  can  be  recognised.  The  “ sleekit  beastie  ” 
must  cower  elsewhere. 

It  only  remains  to  add  a few  more  recommenda- 
tions, which  are  by  no  means  universally  followed. 
A List  of  Contents,  an  Index  of  First  Lines,  and  an 
Index  of  Authors  are  an  indispensable  trio.  Dates 
should  be  given,  if  possible,  at  the  end  of  the 
poems,  and  preferably  those  of  the  author’s  life  and 
death  in  the  index.  But  not  more;  and  nothing  in 
the  way  of  annotation  is  tolerable,  except  the 
skeleton  of  an  apparatus  criticus,  duly  entombed 
in  an  appendix. 
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Such  a collection  awaits  and  entices  the  antholo- 
gist, but  so  far  without  realisation  of  itself.  Who 
will  be  found  to  restate  Palgrave  in  terms  of  modern 
thought,  and  to  profit  at  the  same  time  by  his  suc- 
cessors’ mistakes?  It  is  a task  of  great  difficulty, 
but  few  things  in  literature  are  more  needed. 

G.  M. 


BOOKSELLERS  AND  BOOKBUYERS 
By  Gerald  Barry 

THE  book  trade  is  in  a bad  way.  Any 
publisher  will  tell  you  so.  But  then,  one 
must  remember,  it  always  has  been. 
Probably  no  man,  not  even  an  English  farmer, 
maintains  a more  studiously  dissatisfied  exterior 
than  a publisher.  Not  that  he  should  be  blamed 
for  it — it  is  part  of  his  stock-in-trade,  more  valu- 
able to  him,  maybe,  than  anything  short  of  a “best- 
seller.” If  you  ask  him  how  business  is,  he  will 
shrug  his  shoulders.  Credit  is  low,  wages  are  high  ; 
despite  the  decline  in  price  paper  is  still  very  costly  ; 
such  and  such  a book  did  not  realise  expectations ; 
the  public  won’t  buy.  Beyond  a doubt  the  book 
trade  is  in  a bad  way.  . . Yet  as  we  go  our  ways 

about  the  streets,  do  we  notice  that  the  booksellers’ 
shelves,  or  their  shops,  are  less  crowded  ? On  the 
contrary,  the  tide  of  publications  flows  on  un- 
diminished. Why,  then,  do  the  publishers 
dissemble  and  cloak  the  situation  ? Is  it  just 
part  of  the  game  which  gave  to  the  pro- 
fession of  publishing  a bad  name  of  old,  and  in- 
duced one  publisher  with  a mordant  turn  of  humour 
to  apply  to  the  Post  Office  authorities  for  permis- 
sion to  adopt  “ Barabbas  London  as  his  tele- 
graphic address  ? 

The  answer  is  rather  to  be  found  in  the  sweet 
unreasonableness  of  the  reading  public.  The  pub- 
lishing business  is  largely  a gamble ; it  is  made  up 
of  book-keeping  and  book-making.  Publishers  are 
compelled  to  labour  in  the  dark,  with  no  true  guide 
to  what  the  public  wants.  No  mortal  can  safely 
gauge  the  public  taste,  else  would  there  never  be  an 
unsuccessful  play  produced  npr  a badly  selling  book 
published.  For  the  public  does  not  discriminate 
between  good  and  bad  but  between  interesting  and 
uninteresting,  and  who  shall  be  the  arbiter  in  such 
matters  ? If  it  is  given  gold  the  gold  may  as  like 
as  not  be  cast  aside  as  dross;  dross,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  hoarded  and  treasured.  Your 
general  reading  public  is  neither  high-brow  nor 
low-bred  ; it  is  “ out  ” to  be  amused,  and  books  are 
to  it  so  many  shillingsworth  of  amusement, 
reckoned  in  the  same  currency  as  cigars  and  theatre 
tickets.  The  escape  from  life — what  matter  how  it 
be  accomplished  ? Thus  does  it  happen  that  book 
publishing,  and  more  especially  book  selling,  is  so 
much  a game  of  chance. 

But  literary  taste  is  on  the  whole  conservative. 
It  follows  straight  if  broad  linjes.  This  or  that 
chance  event  may  serve  to  sell  a book ; it  may  by 
coincidence  be  published  at  a moment  when  its  sub- 
ject has  become  a general  topic  of  discussion ; it 
may  be  talked  about  at  random  in  a club  or  at  a 
dinner  party ; a review  may  by  the  vehemence  of 
its  praise  or  blame  attract  widespread  attention  ; its 
author’s  person  or  personality  may  be  insinuated 
into  the  limelight.  But  fiction  has  always  been 
most  popular,  and  fiction,  moreover,  with  a thrill 
in  it.  The  thrill  may  be  of  many  kinds.  Those 
who  read  to  be  amused  care  only  that  the  measure 


of  their  amusement  is  ample  in  proportion  as  their 
bookseller’s  account  is  ample.  The  demand,  for 
instance,  for  the  detective  novel  among  men  always 
exceeds  the  supply ; adventure  of  every  kind 
is  wanted.  But  woman — it  is  a fact  sup- 
ported by  the  sworn  word  of  a bookseller — 
woman  derives  her  thrill  from  another  kind  of 
excitement.  For  her  the  sex  novel  is  the  great 
adventure.  That  is  where  the  nine-shilling  neurotic 
finds  its  way.  It  is  a sign  of  the  times.  To  woman, 
thwarted,  hedged-about,  struggling  with  some 
vague  impulse,  striving  after  some  dimly-compre- 
hended longing,  half-envious  yet  half-afraid,  these 
strong  tales  of  her  self-reliant  modern  sisters  scorn- 
ing the  conventions  with  a sublime  but  ridiculous 
gesture,  are  at  once  a consolation  and  a spur.  How 
well  the  novelists  bait  their  hooks  ! 

One  literary  fashion  at  least  is  for  the  moment 
out  of  favour.  The  sale  of  theological  disquisitions 
has  dwindled  to  vanishing  point.  The  days  when 
a new  volume  by  Lightfoot  was  awaited  with 
breathless  expectancy  have  passed  into  Victorian 
obscurity.  A book  of  sermons  would  to-day  attract 
little  attention ; even  Dean  Inge  is  read  less  for  his 
theological  than  his  philosophical  views,  and  where 
his  and  other  men’s  theology  is  sought  after  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  it  is  on  account  of  the  spice  of  un- 
orthodoxy with  which  it  is  flavoured.  But  the  war, 
which  added  to  the  ranks  of  readers  a large  new 
body  drawn  to  the  occupation  by  long  hours  of 
boredom,  loneliness  or  pain,  has  besides  brought  a 
revival  of  poetry  and  humour.  But  just  because 
there  is  a large  demand  publishers  should  beware 
of  glutting  the  market.  It  is  a sign  of  the  gamble 
of  publishing  that  when,  of  all  the  concoctions 
devised  to  tempt  the  reader’s  palate,  at  last  one 
meets  with  success,  then  in  blind  imitative  zeal  the 
market  is  deluged  with  similar  commodities  until 
nausea  compels  a change  of  diet.  It  is  happening 
just  at  present  with  biographical  books.  The 
boom  in  memoirs  has  been  badly  overdone,  and 
now  in  many  instances  the  publishers  are  left  to  the 
mystified  contemplation  of  their  undiminishing 
stocks. 

Book-buying  has  broken  out  in  unsuspected 
quarters.  It  is  said  that  the  sale  of  encyclopaedias, 
books  of  reference  and  all  kinds  of  instructive  works 
is  very  high  in  the  industrial  centres  of  the  North. 
This  seems  at  first  hard  to  believe,  but  it  is  probably 
either  a result  of,  or  a symptom  corresponding  to, 
the  very  genuine  appetite  for  education  exhibited 
in  the  crowded  continuation  schools  and  lecture 
rooms  of  the  industrial  centres. 

The  book  trade  is  at  heart  a plain  matter  of 
making  a living.  Neither  publishers  nor  book- 
sellers desire  to  see  their  shelves  laden  with  unsale- 
able volumes,  and  there  are  definite  lines  of  develop- 
ment which  would  tend  to  improve  the  book-keeping 
and  at  the  same  time  eliminate  the  book-making 
elements.  A closer  liason  with  the  public,  to  dis- 
cover more  nearly  what  it  wants,  should  be  possible 
and  profitable ; likewise  a gradual  reduction  in 
prices  would  be  wise.  What  is  it  other  than  the 
age-long  conservatism  of  Englishmen  that  has  pre- 
vented the  appearance  in  this  country  of  the  paper- 
covered  novel  ? Its  advantages,  especially  at  the 
present  time,  need  not  be  extolled  here  or  now ; 
the  way  lies  open  for  some  firm  with  enterprise  and 
courage  to  tread  it.  New  conditions  require  new 
methods  and  severe  ills  desperate  remedies.  The 
publisher  should  not  stick  too  close  to  his  past. 
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OF  EARLY  AUTUMN  BOOKS 


Illustrated.  Gift  Books 

COM  US:  A Mask 

By  JOHN  MILTON.  With  24  colour-plates  and 
many  black-and-white  illustrations,  by  ARTHUR 
RACKHAM.  Cr.  4to.  25s.  Also  an  Edition  de 
Luxe,  numbered  and  signed  by  the  artist.  £3  3s. 

The  BEGGAR’S  OPERA 

By  JOHN  GAY.  A New  Edition  of  the  Play  (fol- 
lowing the  text  of  1765).  To  which  is  prefixed  the 
Musick  to  each  Song.  Illustrated  and  decorated 
throughout  by  LOVAT  FRASER.  Royal  8vo. 

15s.  Edition  de  Luxe,  £3  3s. 

The  HILLS  of  RUEL 

and  Other  Stories,  by  FIONA  MACLEOD.  Illus- 
trated in  colour  and  black-and-white  by  MARGERY 
LAWRENCE.  Cr.  4to.  15s. 

The  Essence  of  Aesthetic 

By  BENEDETTO  CROCE.  Translated  from  the 
Italian  by  Douglas  Ainslie.  Cr.  8vo.  5s. 

PASTICHE  & P rejudice 

By  A.  B.  WALKLEY  (A.  B.  W.  of  The  Times). 

Sq.  8vo.  " 7s.  6d. 


Literature,  Travel 


In  the  Tracks  of  the  Trades 

By  LEWIS  R.  FREEMAN.  Illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs. Demy  8vo.  25s. 

A vivid  and  alluring  description  of  a 14,000  mile 
yachting  cruise  to  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

San  Christobal  de  la  Habana 

By  JOSEPH  HERGESHEIMER.  Cr.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

The  record  of  an  impression  of  a city  elusively 
lovely,  of  marble  whiteness  under  the  greenery  of 
royal  palms. 

A BRITON  in  AMERICA 

By  HAROLD  SPENDER.  Cr.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

A vivid  and  varied  account  of  Mr.  Spender’s  tour 
through  America.  The  book  combines  picturesque 
and  illuminating  sketches  of  the  human  side  of 
American  life,  together  with  graver  studies. 


New  Novels 

TO  LET 

By  JOHN  GALSWORTHY.  7s. 

The  end  of  the  Forsyte  Saga 

“ This  is  our  masterpiece.” — James  Douglas. 

YOUTH  & the  Bright  Medusa 

By  WILLA  CATHER.  7/6.  A collection  of  eight 
stories  by  a most  distinguished  woman  writer. 

LATCHKEY  LADIES 

By  MARJORIE  GRANT.  7s.  An  intimate, 
realistic  novel  of  the  lives  of  “ superfluous  ” 
women  who,  all  the  same,  go  on  living  and  “ take 
on  jobs  ” in  offices. 

The  Trembling  of  a LEAF 

By  W.  SOMERSET  MAUGHAM.  7s.  6d. 

The  WHITE  RIBAND 

By  F.  TENNYSON  JESSE.  A Ballet  in  Words. 

7s.  6d. 

The  CHRONICLES  of 

DAWNHOPE  By  G.  F.  BRADBY. 

The  Story  of  an  Up-to-Date  Public  School.  7s.  6d. 


Macmillan’s  List 


SIR  VALENTINE  CHIROL 

India  Old  and  New. 

By  Sir  VALENTINE  CHIROL,  author  of  “ Indian 
Unrest,”  “The  Egyptian  Problem, ”'&c.  8vo.  10/-  net. 

[Oct.  28. 


The  Fighting  at  Jutland. 

Forty-five  Personal  Experiences.  Edited  by  H.  W. 
FAWCETT,  Royal  Navy,  and  G.  W.  HOOPER,  Royal 
Navy.  Fully  Illustrated.  4to.  21/-  net. 

“ Probably  never  before  has  the  ordinary  man  had  such  an  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  what  was  seen  and  felt  of  a great  naval  battle  by 
the  men  of  all  ranks  engaged  in  it.” — Truth. 


Tenth  Thousand.  Vera:  a Novel 

By  the  author  of 

“Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden.” 

Extra  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  : — “ ‘ Vera  ’ is  just  the  story  of  one  of  the 
everyday  tragedies  of  life,  told  with  incomparable  skill  by  a writer 
whose  claim  to  admiration  it  more  firmly  establishes.’’ 


Rudyard  Kipling’s  Works. 

UNIFORM  EDITION.  22  vols.  7s.  6d.  net  per  vol. 
POCKET  EDITION.  23  vols.  Limp  leather,  7s.  6d. 
net  ; blue  cloth,  6s.  net  per  vol. 

The  SERVICE  KIPLING.  26  vols.  Blue  cloth, 
3s.  net  each. 


RE-ISSUES  OF  COLOUR  BOOKS 

8vo.  10s.  net  each. 

The  Jungle  Book. 

By  RUDYARD  KIPLING.  With  16  Illustrations  in 
colour  by  MAURICE  and  EDWARD  DETMOLD. 

The  Brushwood  Boy. 

By  RUDYARD  KIPLING.  With  Coloured  Illustra- 
tions by  F.  H.  TOWNSEND. 

Alice’s  Adventures  in  Won- 
derland, and  through  the 
Looking-Glass. 

By  LEWIS  CARROLL.  With  92  Illustrations  by 
TENNIEL,  including  8 in  Colour. 


SIR  RABINDRANATH  TAGORE. 

The  Fugitive. 

Poems.  By  Sir  RABINDRANATH  TAGORE,  author 
of  “ Gitanjali,”  &c.  Crown  8vo.  7/6  net. 


Essays:  Classical  and  Modern. 

By  F.  W.  H.  MYERS,  Author  of  “ St.  Paul,”  &c. 
Re-issue  in  one  vol.  Crown  8vo.  12/-  net. 

The  Spectator  : — “ We  are  glad  to  see  a re-issue  of  F.  W.  H. 
Myer’s  Essays  Classical  and  Modern.  . . All  the  essays,  indeed, 
are  well  worth  reading  again,  for  Myers  wrote  admirable  prose, 
and  was  a detached  and  dispassionate  critic  of  the  great  moderns 
like  Hugo,  Georges  Sand,  Renan,  and  George  Eliot.” 

The  Political  Economy  of  War. 

By  A.  C.  PIGOU,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  8/6  net. 

The  Westminster  Gazette  : “ A book  that  should  be  read  by 
everyone  who  wishes  to  understand  existing  economic  conditions  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  arose.” 


NEW  EDITION  OF  THE 

Navy  League  Map  of  the  World. 

Strikingly  and  clearly  lithographed  in  colours  showing 
the  latest  political  boundaries,  Mandate  Territories, 
Railways,  Sea  Routes,  Coaling  Stations,  Docks, 
Cables,  etc.  Tables  give  the  principal  naval  events  of 
British  history  of  the  Great  War,  distances  by  sea  and 
British  Shipping  Companies.  Size  72  by  63  inches. 
£2  2s.  net,  mounted  on  cloth  rollers  and  varnished. 

[ W . and  A.  K.  Johnston,  Ltd. 
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By  Lewis  Melville. 


Reviews 

MR.  GAY 

Life  and  Letters  of  John  Gay. 

O'Connor.  8s.  6d.  net. 

WE  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  the  sudden  and  over- 
whelming' popularity  of  the  name  of  John  Gay  in 
connection  with  the  revival  of  ‘ The  Beggar’s  Opera 
that  has  induced  Mr.  Melville  to  put  together  what  is 
known  of  the  author  and  some  outline  of  his  works.  In 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  1 Fables  ’ of  Gay  enjoyed  an 
excessive  circulation.  After  a hundred  years  these 
pieces  began  to  lose  their  vogue,  and  have  long 
ceased  to  be  familiar  except  in  popular  anthologies. 
Gay  endured  nearly  a century  of  respectable  oblivion, 
until  in  June  of  last  year  the  courageous  manager  of  a 
Hammersmith  theatre  ventured  to  put  on  the  stage  his 
almost  forgotten  ‘ Beggar’s  Opera,  which  had  not 
been  seen  in  the  memory  of  living  man.  It  enjoyed, 
as  we  all  know,  and  still  enjoys,  the  favour  of  every 
class  of  society,  and  displays  a vitality  which  no  one  for 
a moment  suspected  it  to  possess.  Gay  is  lifted  by  it 
from  the  respectable  position  of  a writer  mentioned  in 
the  text-books  to  that  of  a living  author. 

Consistently  desirous  of  shelter,  like  a small  rodent 
whose  delicate  fur  dreads  a shower,  Gay  is  always 
found  in  the  society  of  others  stronger  than  himself. 
He  was  born  in  1688,  at  Barnstaple  in  Devonshire,  a 
guarded  member  of  a large  genteel  family.  He  was 
always  lazy,  and  distraught;  we  may  be  quite  certain 
that  throughout  his  life  Gay  never  did  anything  him- 
self which  he  could  get  another  person  to  do  for  him 
He  was  an  orphan,  with  several  brothers;  they  were  all 
taken  care  of  by  uncles,  who  were  apparently  in  trade. 
John  was  destined  for  the  silk-mercing,  but  according 
to  Ayre,  “ he  grew  so  fond  of  reading'  and  study  that  he 
neglected  to  exert  himself  in  putting  off  silks  and 
velvets  on  the  ladies.”  Can  we  not  see  him,  eyes 
scarcely  lifted  from  his  book,  waving  the  ladies  of  Barn- 
staple to  the  other  end  of  the  shop?  Nobody  appears 
to  have  been  angry  with  him.  He  withdrew  to  the 
household  of  one  of  his  uncles,  where  “ he  lived  for 
some  time  as  a private  gentleman.”  Of  the  early  life 
of  Gay  little  else  is  known  and  that  little  was  mostly 
wrong  until  Austin  Dobson  took  the  matter  up  in  1890, 
and  wrote  the  earliest  trustworthy  life  of  Gay.  The 
late  John  Underhill  (whom,  Mr.  Melville  regrettably 
miscalls  “Underwood”  several  times)  followed,  in  1893, 
with  two  volumes  of  the  poetical  works,  admirably 
edited.  Nothing  important  has  been  found  out  since 
then,  and  we  see  John  Gay  rather  vaguely  at  first,  and 
then  more  definitely  when  he  comes  to  London. 

The  beginnings  of  life-long  friendships  are  vei} 
curious;  the  persons  concerned  usually  forget  all  the 
particulars.  We  wonder  whether  in  after  years  Pope 
remembered  that  on  the  8th  of  December,  1713,  m a 
letter  to  Swift,  he  mentioned  that  he  had  met  “ an 
unhappy  youth,  who  writes  pastorals  during  the  time  of 
Divine  Service,  whose  case  is  the  more  deplorable,  as 
he  hath  miserably  lavished  away  all  that  silver  he  should 
have  reserved  for  his  soul’s  health,  in  buttons  and  loops 
for  his  coat.”  This  was  Gay,  who  was  to  be  taken 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  exclusive  set  of  Queen  Anne 
Wits,  and  to  be  mentioned  by  Swift  himself,  in  the 
fierce  and  melancholy  lines  on  his  own  decease,  as, 
next  to  Pope,  his  greatest  friend.  Gay  snuggled  down 
into  the  intimacy  of  these  great  men,  who  seem  to  have 
grudged  him  nothing.  “ Something  must  be  done  for 
poor  Gav,”  who  would  do  nothing  for  himself.  John- 
son had  been  told  that  the  wits  regarded  Gay  as  a play 
fellow  rather  than  a partner.  It  may  have  been  so, 
but  there  was  evidently  something  extremely  loveable 
in  his  character.  He  was  idle,  petulant  and  helpless, 
but  these  faults  did  not  anger  those  who  associated  with 
him.  Perhaps  the  beautiful  drawing  of  him  by  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller,  now  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
jTiay  serve  to  explain  hiff)'  T"h§t?§  CShflid  laughing 


eyes,  this  Cupid’s  bow  of  a mouth,  this  plump  chin 
already  beginning  to  double,  and  above  all  this 
sprightly  carriage  of  the  head,  all  are  consistent  with 
what  we  know  of  Gay’s  affectionate  airs  of  imperti- 
nence. He  was  particularly  a favourite  with  all  the 
great  ladies  of  quality,  and  they  live  in  the  Dresden 
china  of  his  verses,  with 

Landsdowne  fresh  as  flowers  of  May, 

And  Berkeley,  lady  blithe  and  gay, 

And  Anglesea,  whose  speech  exceeds 
The  voice  of  pipe  or  oaten  reeds  ; 

And  blooming  Hyde,  with  eyes  so  rare, 

And  Montague  beyond  compare. 

He  remembered  them  all  when  he  came  to  compose 
the  finest  of  his  poems,  ‘ Mr.  Pope’s  Welcome  from 
Greece,’  the  outstanding  excellence  of  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  struck  Mr.  Melville.  This  was  written 
on  occasion  of  the  completion  of  Pope’s  ‘ Homer,’  an 
event  which  almost  electrified  polite  society.  Gay  cele- 
brated the  triumph  in  a poem  which  he  had  the  origin- 
ality to  compose  in  ottava  rima  (a  fact  concealed  by 
Mr.  Melville’s  printers),  just  one  hundred  years  before 
the  revival  of  that  difficult  and  beautiful  form,  by  Byron 
in  1 Beppo  ’ and  ‘ Don  Juan.’  He  imagines  all  that 
was  brightest  and  best  in  England  coming  down  to  the 
quay  to  welcome  Pope  on  his  metaphorical  return  from 
Greece  with  the  finished  folios  of  Homer  at  his  feet. 
No  one,  in  that  age  of  elegance,  wrote  better  lines  of 
compliment.  Gay  looks  along  the  shore,  and  sees  the 
wits  and  the  fine  ladies  waving  their  hands  to  the  ad- 
vancing poet  : 

I see  two  lovely  sisters  hand  in  hand, — 

The  fair-hair’d  Martha  and  Teresa  brown  ; 

Madge  Bellenden,  the  tallest  of  the  land  ; 

And  smiling  Mary,  soft  and  fair  as  down  ; 

Yonder  I see  the  cheerful  Duchess  stand 

For  friendship,  zeal  and  blithesome  humour  known  ; 
Whence  that  loud  shout  in  such  a hearty  strain  ? 

Why,  all  the  Hamiltons  are  in  her  train. 

We  should  need  a long  commentary  to  explain  the 
various  allusions  in  this  extraordinary  poem,  which 
sums  up,  as  no  other  work  does,  the  elegant  exuber- 
ance of  the  age  in  which  it  was  written,  but,  without 
foot-notes,  we  can  appreciate  the  picture  of  little  Mr. 
Pope,  all  pride  and  confusion,  steering  his  pinnace  to 
shore  in  the  midst  of  this  noise  of  fashionable  jubilation. 

The  “ cheerful  Duchess,”  just  mentioned,  was  her 
Grace  of  Queensberiy — gradually  chosen  from  among 
competing  fair  ladies  to  be  Gay’s  special  guardian, 
favourite  and  friend.  From  1726  until  his  death  in 
1732,  Gay  lived  almost  entirely  with  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Queensberry,  moving  with  them,  from:  one 
country-seat  to  another,  “ wheresoever  they  would 
carry  me,”  as  he  tells  Swift.  Mr.  Melville  is  rather 
unkind  when  he  says  that  the  Duchess  treated  the  poet 
as  “ a sort  of  pet  lap-dog.”  She  was  an  extremely 
intelligent  woman,  independent  to  the  verge,  of  eccen- 
tricity or  over  it,  and  she  had  a genuine  admiration  for 
Gay.  There  are  probably  few  examples  of  devoted 
friendship  more  remakable  than  the  ardour  with  which 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queensberry  took  up  the  cud- 
gels for  their  poet  when  the  Royal  party  vetoed  his 
play  of  ‘ Polly.’  Their  courage  ran  to  a most  amusing 
and  impertinent  letter  from  the  Duchess  to  the  King 
himself,  who  had  forbidden  her  to  come  to  Court,  as  a 
punishment  for  her  loud  support  of  ‘ Polly.’  She 
actually  wrote  that  she  was  “ surprised  and  well  pleased 
that  the  King  hath  given  her  so  agreeable  a command 
as  to  stay  away  from  Court,  where  she  never  came  for 
diversion,  but  to  bestow  a great  civility  on  the  King 
and  Queen.”  The  Duke  threw  up  his  offices  under 
Government,  and  withdrew  with  his  Duchess  and  Mr. 
Gav  to  Scotland.  All  this  for  the  sake  of  pretty 
i Polly.’  Great  people  do  not  sacrifice  their  ^comfort 
and  their  position  in  this  way  for  a lap-dog. 

After  this  tremendous  affair  Gay  practically  ceased 
to  do  anything  but  talk  to  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry. 
He  obeyed  the  famous  advice  to.  the  farmer,  “ in  a 
good  corn-countrv  rest  thee,  and  sit  thee  down  and  rest 
thee  ! ” Gay  was  little  more  than  forty  years  of  age, 
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AN  INSTANT  SUCCESS 

Modern  Men  and  Mummers 

By  HESKETH  PEARSON.  10/6 

“ It  is  only  obedience  to  a bad  mode  of  the  hour  that  has  led 
him  to  dot  his  pages  with  so  many  malicious  pinpricks  at  living  or 
lately  dead  celebrities.  His  cleverness  and  vivacity  stood  in  no  need 
of  such  aid.  . . . his  sketch  of  that  fantastic  genius  (Sir  Herbert 

Tree)  is  more  lifelike  than  anything  in  the  official  biography.” — Times. 


Yorkshiremen  of  the  Restoration 

By  J.  S.  FLETCHER.  10/6 

Readers  of  Mr.  Fletcher’s  numerous  well-known  works  on 
the  history  and  topography  of  Yorkshire  will  welcome  this 
interesting  series  of  essays  on  the  more  remarkable  York- 
shiremen of  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Dancing  for  Strength  and  Beauty 

By  EDWARD  SCOTT.  12/6 

“ A weighty  reply  to  people  who  regard  dancing  merely  as  an  idle  and 
unprofitable  amusement.  His  reasoning  is  clear.” — Sunday  Times. 

“ His  illustrations  . . . are  exhilarating,  and  he  has  many  sensible 

things  to  say  about  popular  modern  dances  and  about  fashions.” — Times. 


The  Origin  and  Evolution  of  the 
Human  Race  (illustrated.)  45/- 

By  Dr.  ALBERT  CHURCHWARD. 

“ The  author  is  naturally  at  his  best  on  his  own  ground,  namely,  the 
purely  anatomical  and  physiological  sides  of  anthropology.  The  main  thesis 
of  his  work  is  bold  and  in  many  respects  original. — Liverpool  Courier. 


NEW  FICTION 

One  Woman:  A Romance  of  Sussex 

By  ALFRED  OLLIVANT. 

Author  of  *'  Owd  Bob,”  ‘‘Two  Men,”  etc. 

“ One  of  the  strongest  and  most  arresting  books  of  the  early  Autumn.  . . . 
Ruth  Caspar  is  as  striking  a personality  as  Hardy’s  Tess  Durbeyfield.” — 
John  o’London’s  Weekly. 

The  Heretic 

By  J.  MILLS  WHITHAM. 

“ A curious,  unusual,  clever  book.  . . written  in  a crisp,  nervous  style, 
often  forcible,  always  characteristic  and  incisive.” — Saturday  Review. 

“ Essentially  a book  for  rebels,  not  to  be  lightly  skimmed  or  skipped.  . . . 
An  admirable  story,  excellently  written  and  contrived.” — Evening  Standard. 


The  Barn 

By  EDWARD  LEWIS.  (Just  out.) 

The  story  of  a remote  West  Country  village  heavily  veneered  with  evangelical- 
ism, and  the  intrusion  of  a stranger  who  turns  his  barn  into  a village  club, 
and  the  resultant  antagonism  between  the  Church  and  the  Barn  which  so 
tragically  divides  the  village  against  itself. 

Horace  and  the  Bird 

By  ROBERT  A.  HAMBLIN. 

Author  of  “ Ann’s  First  Flutter,”  etc.” 

“ It  is  from  the  first  paragraph  manifest  comedy.” — Times. 

For  Me  Alone  Uust  oMt-) 

Translated  from  the  French  of  ANDRE  CORTHIS 
Awarded  the  Grand  Prix  du  Roman  for  1920. 


Moon  of  Destiny  (Just  out •> 

By  CHESTER  KEITH.  Author  of  “ Queen’s  Knight.” 

The  scene  is  laid  in  ancient  Mexico,  and  the  narrative  of  princely  courage, 
loyal  devotion,  and  hairbreadth  escapes  takes  us  through  scenes  so  strange 
as  to  be  almost  incredible,  were  they  not  well  authenticated. 

“ A thrilling  story.” — Daily  Chronicle. 
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48  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  1 

The  first  comprehensive  work  on  chemical  warfare. 

The  Riddle  of  the  Rhine 

VICTOR  LEFEBVRE.  10s.  6d.  net. 

A book  of  extreme  importance  to  all  those  interested  in  the  great 
cause  of  Disarmament  by  this  brilliant  young  scientist,  who  has  an 
unrivalled  knowledge  of  his  subject.  It  has  an  introduction  by  Sir 
Henry  Wilson,  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff. 

From  Waterloo  to  the 
Marne 

COUNT  PIETRO  ORSI.  Royal  8vo.  15/-  net. 

The  author,  the  well-known  Italian  Professor  of  International 
History,  has  ransacked  the  libraries  of  every  nation  for  the  com- 
pilation of  this  book.  It  is  a compendium  of  the  history  of  each 
country  of  the  world,  and  should  be  read  by  every  student  who 
vvishes  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  condi- 
tions which  led  up  to  the  great  world  war. 

Ibsen  and  his  Creation 

JANKO  LAVRIN.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  7/6  net. 

This  is  a further  contribution  to  “psycho-criticism*’  by  Mr.  Janko 
Lavrin,  whose  able  study  of  Dostoevsky  was  so  favourably  received. 

His  aim  is  to  present  a new  and  original  solution  of  the  central  : 

problem  of  Ibsen,  an  to  show  how  Ibsen’s  individual  psychological 
conflict  is  worked  out  in  his  plays. 

BRETT  YOUNG’S  Great  Romance. 

The  Red  Knight 

7/6  net. 

A superb  story  which  will  delight  all  admirers  of  “ The  Black 
Diamond.” 

“ We  confess  to  having  been  carried  away  by  the  passionate 
ending.” — The  Times. 

The  Romantic  Lady 

MICHAEL  ARLEN.  7/6  net. 

Four  airy,  cynical  polished  stories,  by  the  author  of  “ The  London 
Venture.” 

The  Beautiful  Years 

HENRY  WILLIAMSON.  7/6  net. 

A COLLINS  FIRST  NOVEL. 

By  a young  writer  of  the  highest  promise. 

Middle  Class 

SARAH  GERTRUDE  MILLIN,  Author  of  “ The 
Dark  River.”  7/6  net. 

Another  of  Mrs.  Millin’s  subtle  South  African  studies. 

The  Ghost  Girl 

MARY  MARLOWE.  7/6  net. 

“ I feel  confident  that  when  the  time  comes  for  Miss  Ethel  M. 
Dell  to  lay  down  the  torch,  Miss  Mary  Marlowe  will  carry  it  on.” 

— Glasgow  Citizen. 

Sidonie 

PIERRE  COALFLEET. 

A true  story.  Stranger,  more  romantic,  more  vividly  real  than 
fiction,  Sidonie  tells  the  story  of  a little  peasant  girl  in  Upper  Savoy, 
who  sells  wild  salads  to  her  neighbours  in  the  mountain  villages. 
She  lives  in  many  cities,  but  it  is  in  London  that  she  spends  the 
twenty  fullest  years  of  her  life.  She  was  loved  passionately  by  a 
queer  medley  of  lovers,  including  a young  Italian  engineer,  a 
British  peer,  a hotel  chef,  and  an  American  millionaire. 

VI 
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but  his  health  began  to  give  him  anxiety.  He  had 
never  taken  any  exercise,  he  had  always  eaten  too 
much,  and  he  arrived  at  a condition  in  which,  as  he 
tells  Pope  in  a letter  of  1729,  “ not  the  divine  looks,  the 
favours,  and  the  expressions  of  the  divine  Duchess, 
nor  the  inexpressible  goodness  of  the  Duke  can  in  the 
least  cheer  me.”  Pope’s  great  physician,  Dr.  Ar- 
buthnot,  treated  him  and  the  cloud  of  melancholy 
passed.  But  other  ailments  crowded  upon  him,  and  he 
gradually  declined,  to  the  despair  of  all  his  friends. 
The  Queensberrys  took  his  affairs  into  their  charge,  and 
Swift  lamented  that  Gay  was  as  “ giddy  and  volatile  ” 
as  ever.  At  last,  in  his  forty-fifth  year,  he  died,  pas- 
sionately lamented  by  all  that  was  brightest  and  best 
in  England.  Swift,  receiving  a letter  from  Pope,  kept 
it  unopened  for  five  days,  unable  to'  face  the  chance 
that  it  should  contain  bad  news  of  Gay,  which  it  did. 
We  judge  him,  by  our  modern  standards,  lacking  in 
personal  dignity,  but  if  to  be  the  object  of  universal 
affection  is  to  be  fortunate,  John  Gay  was  the  happiest 
poet  of  his  age. 


A PLEA  FOR  SCULPTURE 
Sculpture  of  To-Day.  By  Kineton  Parkes.  Chap- 
man & Hall.  25s.  net. 

THE  writer  of  a good  book  on  modern  sculpture 
is  a benefactor.  The  Cinderella  of  the  Arts 
needs  a little  of  the  attention  given  to  her  proud  sister 
painting.  Street  statues  and  architectural  effigies 
are  always  with  us;  we  pass  them,  daily,  and  yet  sculp- 
ture is  the  least  cared-for  of  the  arts.  The  architect 
and  the  sculptor  should  work  together,  should  encour- 
age one  another,  but  the  architect  rarely  places  statues 
where  they  can  properly  be  seen.  Who  can  study  the 
forty-two  figures  on  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
without  cricking  his  neck?  And  Mr.  Ernest  Cole’s 
groups  on  the  new  London  County  Council  Hall,  on 
the  south  side  of  Westminster  Bridge,  are  certainly  not 
placed  so  as  to  cajole  the  passer-by. 

Merely  to  draw  attention  to  the  sculpture  of  to-day 
is  commendable.  But  how  has  Mr.  Kineton  Parkes 
fulfilled  his  task  ? At  least  he  has  given  us  a reference 
book.  He  runs  rapidly,  with  a friendly  pen,  through 
the  established  reputations;  but  there  is  too  much  mere 
cataloguing1.  We  only  wish  to  hear  about  significant 
and  vital  works.  The  ideal  form  of  a book  on  modern 
sculpture  is  a brief  essay  on  the  style  and  tendencies  of 
the  significant  personalities,  followed  by  a list  of  their 
important  works,  with  as  many  photographs  as  the 
publisher  will  allow.  The  critic-author  should  select 
from  the  mass,  and  show  the  public  the  picked  fruit, 
not  the  windfalls. 

This  is  a book  for  the  public.  It  tells  of  the  materials 
of  sculpture,  and  the  methods  of  the  sculptor,  but  it 
deals  only  with  America,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan. 
Europe  will  be  considered  in  another  volume.  Mr. 
Parkes’ s best  chapter  is  the  last  on  ‘ The  Appreciation 
of  Sculpture,’  where  he  allows  himself  a free  hand  in 
criticism  and  appreciation.  Sometimes  he  states  as 
fact  opinions  which,  to  say  no  more,  are  arguable,  as 
“ All  great  art  must  be  representational  ”;  and  “ A 
piece  of  sculpture  should  convey  its  meaning  to'  the 
eye;  there  should  be  no  inner  meaning,  no  secret  be- 
yond the  veil.”  Why  not,  pray?  Most  statues  are 
dull  simply  because  they  have  no  inner  meaning,  no 
idea  in  them  that  might  arrest  the  passer-by.  What 
good  does  it  do  to  anybody  to  see  the  late  King 
Edward  on  a horse  in  Waterloo  Place?  He  had  no 
particular  fancy  for  riding.  To  place  him  upon  a horse 
was  the  obvious  thing  to  do  because,  unhappily,  com- 
mittees, who  hold  the  sculptor  by  the  throat,  usually 
demand  the  obvious.  That  is  one  reason  why  sculpture 
is  unpopular.  11  Frequently,”  says  Mr.  Parkes,  the 
sculptor  works  in  ignorance  of  the  final  goal  of  his 
conception.”  That  is  so,  and  that  is  why  most  street 
sculpture  is  disappointing.  The  site  and  the  environ- 
ment are  not  properly  studied.  The  Quadriga  by  Cap- 
tain Adrian  Jones  on  Constitution  Hill  arch  is  success- 


ful in  mass,  because  he  took  the  greatest  pains  to 
determine  how  it  would  look  in  situ.  The  worst  placed 
group  in  London  is  Alfred  Gilbert’s  fine  Fountain  in 
Piccadilly  Circus,  now  neglected  and  uncared  for.  No 
wonder  Gilbert  refused  to  look  at  it,  or  to  go  within 
half  a mile  of  Bumble’s  insult  to’  him. 

Mr.  Parkes  is  sound  on  the  pedigree  of  English  and 
American  modern  sculpture  from  Alfred  Stevens  and 
Augustus  Saint  Gaudens.  He  is  most  interesting  when 
he  is  writing  on  the  Independents,  such  as  Eric  Gill 
and  Jacob  Epstein,  and  in  America  George  Grey 
Barnard,  Paul  Manship,  Anna  Coleman  Ladd;  also 
Americans  of  foreign  birth  such  as  Albion  Poldsek, 
the  Czech,  and  others,  who  are  giving  to'  sculpture 
something  that  the  academical  Americans  never 
dreamed  of,  as  Eric  Gill  and  Epstein  are  doing  in  this 
country.  Let  the  reader  who  doubts  that  sculpture 
can  stir  the  pulse  compare  the  photograph  of  the  nude 
by  Daniel  Chester  French  (academic  school)  with  the 
nude  by  Eric  Gill  (new  school). 

Mr.  Kineton  Parkes  should  now  write  another  book 
on  modern  sculpture,  omitting  the  heavy-weights  who 
get  the  big  commissions,  and  backing  his  fancy  among 
the  lively  youngsters  under  fifty  or  so,  with  plenty  of 
photographs.  But  he  must  write  no  more  chapters  like 
‘ A World  Without  Sculpture  ’ — mere  fine  writing.  A 
world  without  sculpture  is  quite  as  useless  a subject 
of  enquiry  as  a world  without  horses  or  cats. 


SOME  FORMS  OF  THE  NOVEL 
The  Craft  of  Fiction.  By  Percy  Lubbock.  Jonathan 
Cape.  9s.  net. 

THIS  is  a difficult  book  to  read  and  not  an  easy  one 
to  summarise  or  analyse.  The  argument  is  not 
muddled,  but  the  texture  is  very  close,  the  matter  is  ex- 
tremely technical  and  the  divisions  of  it  are  apt  to  shade 
very  subtly  into’  one  another.  It  would  have  been  help- 
ful if  there  had  been  some  summary  or  at  least  some 
description  of  the  chapters  or  sections  into  which  the 
book  is  divided,  and  we  suggest  that  improvement  in  a 
future  edition;  as  it  is  they  are  merely  remembered,  and 
it  is  human  frailty  to  forget  (and  the  book  is  far  too  long 
and  difficult  to  read  at  a sitting)  where  exactly  in  the 
argument  one  left  off.  We  apologize  in  advance  to 
Mr.  Lubbock  if  we  do  him  any  injustice  in  our  attempt 
to  seize  his  more  salient  points  and  illustrations.  He 
is  concerned  exclusively  with  the  form  of  novels,  though 
naturally  he  goes  for  his  illustrations  to  books  and 
authors  admittedly  great  and  important,  and  in  doing 
so  cannot  avoid  an  occasional  glance  at  their  quality. 
The  first  form  he  deals  with  is  the  panoramic  or  pic- 
torial, in  which  the  author  surveys  a wide  sweep  of 
events  and  characters  and  is  compelled  to  speak  of  them 
in  his  own  person.  Instance,  Thackeray,  of  course, 
and  Mr.  Lubbock  points  out  that  though  he  may  be 
rightly  criticized  for  obtruding  his  own  personality  and 
opinions,  too  often  the  medium  of  his  own  personality 
is  forced  upon  him.  But  then  the  method  is  found  un- 
satisfactory; the  author  is  too  remote  and  vague;  there 
are  loose  ends.  So  the  device  is  adopted  of  one  of  the 
characters  of  the  novel  narrating  the  whole  thing,  as 
(to  keep  to' Thackeray)  in  ‘ Esmond,’  ‘ The  Newcomes, 
and  ‘ The  Virginians.’  Very  well,  but  this  method 
will  not  do  if  the  interest  of  the  book  is  chiefly  in  this 
narrator  himself,  because  he  cannot  naturally  show  you 
the  working  of  his  mind  at  the  moment  of  crisis  : in- 
stance, Meredith’s  1 Harry  Richmond,’  where  we  lack 
the  proper  dramatization  of  his  own  mind.  (We  are 
not  sure  that  Harry  is  the  chief  interest  or  much  more 
than  a vehicle  for  showing  us  far  more  important  char- 
acters, but  we  are  granting  Mr.  Lubbock  his  hypo- 
theses.) So  we  come  to  the  method  of  Henry  James’s 
‘ Ambassadors,’  where  we  see  the  story  through  the 
mind  of  one  of  its  actors  but  in  the  third  person,  so 
that  his  mind  also  can  be  dramatized  for  us.  . Then 
there  is  the  scenic  method  of  ‘ Anna  Karenina,  a 
method  only  possible  on  so  large  a scale  to  a writer  of 
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Forthcoming  Books 

JEWISH  STUDIES. 

Edited  by  A.  LUKYN  WILLIAMS,  D.D. 

A SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  1 
JEWS  IN  ENGLAND. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  P.  STOKES,  LL.D.,  Litt.D., 
F.S.A.  With  eight  Illustrations.  Cloth  boards. 

5/6  ( Postage  3d.) 

THE  JEWS  OF  EASTERN 
EUROPE. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  ADENEY,  M.A.,  Missionary  to  j 
the  Jews  in  Roumania.  With  four  Illustrations. 

Cloth!  boards.  3/6.  ( Postage  3d.)  i 

ALCHEMY,  ITS  SCIENCE  AND 
ROMANCE. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  E.  MERCER,  D.D.  With  four 
Illustrations.  Cloth  boards.  9/-  ( Postage  6 d.) 

A HISTORY  OF  SINAI. 

By  LINA  ECKENSTEIN.  With  Maps  and  numer- 
ous Illustrations.  Cloth  boards.  8/6  (Postage  6 d.) 

(The  author  has  first-hand,  acquaintance  -with  the 
country,  where  she  has  worked  with  Professor 
Flinders  Petrie.) 

TURBINES. 

By  Engineer-Captain  A.  E.  TOMPKINS,  C.B.E. 
Third  Edition,  entirely  revised,  with  about  110  Illus- 
trations. Cloth  boards.  8/-  (Postage  5 d.) 

THE  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS. 

By  JOHN  BUNYAN.  Arranged  by  JEAN  MARIAN 
MATTHEW.  With  4 Coloured  and  42  Black-and- 
White  Illustrations  by  H.  J.  FORD.  Cloth  boards. 

10/6.  (Postage  Is.) 

(The  sermons  are  omitted  and  the  entrancing  nar- 
i rative  left.)  j 

The  Story  of  the  English  Towns. 

THE  CITY  OF  LONDON. 

By  P.  H.  DITCHFIELD,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  Maps 
and  Illustrations.  Cloth  boards.  4/-  (Postage  3d.) 

In  the  press. 

HASTINGS. 

By  L.  F.  SALZMAN,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  3 Maps 
and  7 Illustrations.  Cloth  boards.  4/-  (Postage  3d.) 

In  the  press.  j 

Ecclesiastical  Biographies, 

SCHWARTZ  OF  TANJORE. 

By  JESSE  PAGE  F.R.G.S.  With  Photogravure 
Frontispiece  and  Illustrations.  Cloth  boards.  7/6 

(Postage  6 d.) 

JACQUES  BENIGNE  BOSSUET, 

By  E.  K.  SANDERS,  author  of  “ Sainte  Chantal.” 
Cloth  boards.  15/- 

Nov.  1st. 

SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE 
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TRAVELS 

IN  ARABIA  DESERTA 

Charles  M.  Doughty 

Second  edition  of  the  re-issue.  With  a new  preface  and 
two  new  portraits  of  the  Author.  2 vols.  Demy  8 vo. 

9 s.  net. 

DRAMATIC  TECHNIQUE 

G.  P.  Baker 

An  enquiry  into  the  craft  of  playwriting. 

Small  Demy  8 vo.  i8s.  net. 

THE  CRAFT  OF  FICTION 

Percy  Lubbock 

A critical  examination  of  the  technique  of  the  Novel. 
Small  Demy  8 vo.  9 s.  net. 

THE  COUNTRY-MAN’S 
LOG-BOOK 

Viscountess  Wolseley 

An  account  of  the  ancient  customs,  habits  and  life  of  rural 
England.  With  36  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  15s.  net. 

MATHEW  MARIS 

E.  D.  Fridlander 

Recollections  of  Maris  by  one  whose  intimacy  with  him 
extended  over  some  17  years.  With  Illustrations  in 
photogravure,  etc.  750  numbered  copies  only  for  sale. 
Crown  4 to.  21  s.  net. 

ANGELS  & MINISTERS 

Laurence  Housman 

Three  Plays  of  Victorian  Shade  and  Character.  Popular 
Edition.  Crown  8 vo. 

Boards  3s.  6d.  net.  Paper  wrappers,  2s.  6 d.  net. 

POSSESSION: 

A PEEP  SHOW  IN  PARADISE 

Laurence  Housman 

A New  Play.  Edition  limited  to  500  numbered  copies  only 
for  sale.  7s ■ 6d ■ net ■ 

DAVID 

THE  SON  OF  JESSE 

Marjorie  Strachey 

A study  of  David  as  Man  and  King : the  central  figure 
of  an  Eastern  drama.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

POOR  WHITE 

Sherwood  Anderson 

A story  of  the  dreamer  turned  inventor,  and  of  the  forces 
which,  originating  in  his  own  brain,  finally  crush  him. 

8s.  6 d.  net. 

Now  & Then 
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Tolstoy’s  enormous  grasp.  Here  Mr.  Lubbock  makes 
the  shrewd  criticism  that  even  for  Tolstoy  the  methdd 
fails  in  so  far  as  we  have  not  knowledge  enough  of 
Anna’s  personality  and  temperament  before  her  falling 
in  love  with  V rowsky  to-  give  that  event  its  right  im- 
portance for  us.  Finally  Mr.  Lubbock  discusses  tenta- 
tively the  sort  of  theme  and  intention  appropriate  to'  the 
different  forms. 

This  is  admittedly  a rough  account  : to  follow  him 
into  his  more  subtle  examinations,  as  in  a very  full  one 
of  Flaubert,  would  need  a space  equal  to  his  own.  The 
book  is  interesting  to  intelligent  readers  of  fiction  and 
if  studied  by  the  critics  may  help  them  to  write  more  or 
less  reasoned  reviews.  But  we  cannot  think  its  useful- 
ness goes  veiy  far.  After  all,  if  we  may  be  forgiven 
the  platitude,  the  matter  of  a novel,  its  imagination,  its 
insight  into  character  and  so'  on,  are  SO'  very  much  more 
important  than  the  form.  And  with  regard  to  form 
will  not  a novelist  take  naturally  that  best  suited  to  his 
genius  rather  than  that  appropriate  to  the  subject?  Mr. 
Lubbock  admits  as  much  on  page  266.  And  even  when 
a writer  is  shown  to  confuse  his  forms,  as  Mr.  Lubbock 
shows  of  ‘ War  and  Peace,’  we  find  him.  saying  of  Tol- 
stoy, “ he  could  -work  with  such  lordly  neglect  of  his 
subject  and  yet  he  could  produce  such  a book — it  is 
surely  as  much  as  to  say  that  Tolstoy’s  is  the  supreme 
genius  among  novelists.”  Is  it  not  also  as  much  as  to 
say  that  the  forms  are  not  so  important  as  Mr.  Lubbock 
thinks  ? 


IN  A GLASS 

Tahiti.  By  Tihoti.  Grant  Richards.  25s.  net. 

THE  excessive  tedium  of  many  travellers’  tales  is 
perhaps  useful  as  an  aid  to  contentment  for  those 
who-  must  perforce  remain  at  Tooting  or  wherever  a kind 
providence  has  placed  them.  If  Calderons,  Stevensons, 
Lotis,  Kinglakes,  or  even  Mandevilles  were  common 
the  able-bodied  population  of  the  globe  might  spend  its 
life  in  migrations,  and  international  politics  become  a 
chain  of  tangled  problems  in  the  repatriation  of  travel- 
lers. Even  now  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas  en- 
counter the  scum  and  cream1  of  all  five  continents  who 
have  heard  that  glittering  fragments  of  the  earthly 
paradise  still  welcome  apple-eating  humanity.  For  the 
islands,  blessed  of  heaven  and  other  powers,  have  been 
fortunate  in  attracting  men  with  magic  in  their  pens 
and  in  keeping  therm  long  enough,  but  not  too  long. 
Stevenson  at  Vailima,  George  Calderon  in  Tahiti, 
though  they  knew  more  of  the  islands  than  their  lovely 
surface  bloom,  had  not  yet  escaped  the  charms  of  their 
strangeness.  Then  the  hint  of  tragedy  below  the 
smile  of  “ Tahiti  the  great,  the  merry,  Tahiti  of  many 
waters  ” did  not  repel.  They  brought  to'  the  under- 
standing of  an  exotic  and  primitive  society  memories 
of  many  civilisations.  Familiar  with  the  arts  and 
science  of  many  countries  they  could  shed  the  super- 
fluities of  Western  life  with  an  ease  shocking  to 
Suburbia  and  bow  to  the  rules  of  island  courtesy  as 
gravely  as  though  its  memories  had  been  in  their  own 
blood. 

This  being  so,  the  reader  of  George  Calderon’s  book 
on  Tahiti  is  fortunate.  The  mirror  he  holds  up  to*  the 
island  is  the  result  of  the  most  modern  skill;  it  is  also 
endowed  with  an  ancient  magic.  If  it  reflects  more  of 
the  object  than  Cook’s  tourist  can  see  when  he  lands, 
well-tailored  and  replete,  in  the  bay  of  Papa-ete,  he  may 
repine,  but  not  those  who  sit  at  home  entranced,  seeing 
the  island  and  its  people,  “ happy,  beautiful  and  kind,” 
through  the  eyes  of  Tihoti. 

The  fact  that  Tihoti  was  the  nearest  the  islanders 
could  get  to  “ George,”  sends  a tiny  but  revealing  ray 
of  light  that  makes  visible  an  unexpected  darkness. 
Always  through  this  volume  with  its  record  of  easy 
affectionate  sojourn  and  travel  in  company  with  Amaru, 
Moitua,  Temaeva,  and  half  a hundred  dwellers  in  a 
still  golden  age  where  food  is  always  “ fetched  ” in- 
stead of  being  grown  or  purchased,  and  to  be  happy  is 
counted  as  wisdom  and  righteousness,  there  is  this 


background  of  impenetrable  darkness.  The  author 
knows  more,  much  more,  of  the  heart  of  the  native 
than  does  the  globe  trotter.  He  brings  to  its  under- 
standing a mind  sharpened  by  an  alert  sympathetic 
curiosity  already  tried  on  men  and  things;  he  expounds 
this  theme  with  the  skill  of  the  novelist,  the  dramatist, 
and  the  connoisseur  in  human  nature.  But  how  far 
can  now  his  mirror  show  us  the  truth  about  Tahiti? 
How  fai  does  he  himself  go  in  acceptance  of  the  con- 
tention that  the  Tahitian  cannot  be  called  cruel,  though 
, he  was  recently  addicted  to  infanticide?  Mr.  Calderon 
argues  that  to  murder  new-born  babes  with  an  axe  is 
an  example  of  nothing  more  blameworthy  than  an 
“ aristocratic  principle  ” which  insisted  upon  “ the 
necessity  of  knowing  the  parentage  of  their  children  ” 
in  a society  which  had  no  prejudice  against  parenthood 
outside  marriage. 

There  is,  then,  a background  of  mystery  and  dark- 
ness, but  mankind  is  inured  to  living  on  a volcano  and 
the  background  does  not  encroach  on  Calderon’s 
story  of  the  voyage  to  Tahiti  from:  which  he  returned  in 
1906.  Afraid  lest  the  book  he  planned  should  lack  due 
perspective,  the  author  postponed  the  actual  writing 
till  1913,  filling  the  interval  with  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  European  influences  to  which  the  island  had 
been  exposed.  Thus,  when  he  was  killed  at  Gallipoli 
in  1915,  the  work  was  unfinished,  parts  of  it  existed  in 
more  than  one  form,  parts  were  still  in  the  shape  of 
notes  or  embedded  in  diaries.  By  the  help  of  Cal- 
deron’s own  synopsis,  his  widow  has  put  the  book  to- 
gether, but  no  smoothing  or  polishing  has  been  done  by 
any  hand  but  the  author’s.  The  result,  though  uneven 
in  texture,  is  the  authentic1  and  characteristic  produc- 
tion of  a marked  and  original  personality.  The  same 
voice  is  heard  throughout,  in  the  abrupt  and  staccato 
passages  from  the  notes  as  in  the  sensitive  and  accom- 
plished prose  of  the.  finished  passages.  There  is  no 
sense  of  incompleteness,  nor  do  we  assist  at  the 
spectacle  of  a literary  man  putting  on  or  taking  off  a 
charm,  a manner,  or  an  attitude.  The  publication  of 
an  unfinished  book  may  be  a cruel  test,  but  Tihoti 
comes  through  it  triumphant,  or  perhaps  unconscious 
of  danger, 

Calderon  spent  but  a short  time  in  Papa-ete,  the 
headquarters  of  that  civilisation,  patchily  French, 
which  circulates  in  Tahiti,  so1  to  speak,  peripherally  or 
round  the  edge,  flowing  this  way  and  that,  about  the 
island  by  the  coast  road.  The  Frenchman,  as  a chance- 
met  Russian  told  the  author,  “ has  no  detestation 
either  of  nature  or  natives,”  nevertheless  European  in- 
fluences, hostile,  tolerant,  friendly,  tutorial,  have  done 
little  but  spoil  the  native  Tahitian  where  they  have 
touched  him.  Missionaries  in  particular  Calderon 
blames  for  forbidding  the  islanders  their  traditional 
amusements  and  interests,  without  providing  them  with 
any  new  ones.  Missionaries,  like  other  persons,  look 
upon  the  human  being  as  normally  spending  the  main 
part  of  his  waking  life  in  work,  and  do  not  shine  at 
mapping  out  an  existence  where  leisure  is  the  chief  fea- 
ture. But  for  the  traveller  and  guest,  the  possibility 
of  wandering  through  an  entrancingly  beautiful  and 
varied  landscape  inhabited  by  men,  women  and 
children  who  have  nothing  more  pressing  to  do  than 
to  show  himi  its  secrets,  to  discuss  with  him  and  each 
other  the  philosophy  of  life  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  intellect,  of  the  senses  and  of  unspoiled  nature  with- 
out reflecting  upon  angels  with  flaming  swords  or  work 
pursued  -with  exhaustion  and  distaste,  the  island  is  in- 
deed an  Island  of  the  Blest.  Where  “ little  white 
clouds  sat,  tier  upon  tier,  like  angels  in  an  amphi- 
theatre, watching  the  comedy  of  life,”  Calderon  sits 
among  them,  and  he  has  the  advantage  of  the  angels 
in  a glittering  thread  of  malice,  which  seldom  appears 
in  his  stories  of  native  life,  but  glances  upon  the  Ameri- 
can “ nature-man  ” who  lives  in  squalor  trying  to  in- 
struct the  Tahitians  in  the  philosophy  of  the  simple  life, 
as  the  “ polite  brutality  ” of  a French  official  discuss- 
ing the  psychology  of  the  natives  before  their  faces,  and 
the  lady  tourists  who  have  discovered'  that  “ you 
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have  only  to  dress  up  in  Tahiti  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
admiration.”  But  we  are  skirting-  round  the  coast  road; 
to  explore  the  enchanting  interior  of  the  island  and 
know  its  people  like  brothers  one  must  read  Calderon’s 
book — the  record  of  a traveller  born  journeying  in  a 
land  whose  inhabitants  sit  in  their  doors  at  evening, 
calling  to  him  to  “ Come  and  eat  ! ” or  ‘‘  Come  and 
sleep  ! ” 


CHARACTERS  AND  CARICATURES 
Modern  Men  and  Mummers.  By  Hesketh  Pearson. 
Allen  & Unwin,  ios.  6d.  net. 

IT  has  become  the  fashion  of  late  for  journalists  and 
other's  to  collect  and  present  to  a wide-eyed — and 
often,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a wide-mouthed — world  “ char- 
acter-studies ” of  persons  of  varying  degrees  of  cele- 
brity and  notoriety,  and  a memorandum  of  all  that  they 
said,  discreet  and  indiscreet,  interesting  or  uninterest- 
ing, in  the  course  of  conversations  with  the  author. 
Mr.  Pearson’s  salon  is  hung  with  some  thirty  portraits, 
some  in  oils,  others  mere  caricatures;  but  he  seems  to 
have  been  in  two  minds  as  to-  his  function.  As  we 
saunter  through  the  gallery  we  find  an  occasional  gap 
on  the  walls,  and  instead  a long  and  critical  entry  in  the 
catalogue.  Sometimes  he  paints  the  man,  but  at  others 
gives  us  a survey  of  his  works;  and  on  the  whole  he  is 
less  effective  as  an  artist  than  as  a cicerone.  His  colour 
is  occasionally  good,  as  in  his  portrait  of  Tree — “ the 
best  part  he  ever  played  was  Sir  Herbert  Tree  in  the 
play  of  that  name  ” — but  at  times  the  artist’s  signature 
monopolises  the  canvas.  It  is  true  of  course,  as  Wilde 
said,  and  as  Mr.  Pearson  reminds  us,  that  attitude  in 
Art  is  everything,  and  that  “ the  highest  as  the  lowest 
form  of  criticism-  is  a mode  of  autobiography.”  Here, 
however,  we  get  rather  much  of  the  author’s  opinions 
and  personality.  At  all  events  we  learn  a good  deal 
about  him.  He  is  of  the  stage,  stagey,  and  many  of  his 
subjects  are  drawn  from  that  world.  Mr.  Shaw  is  his 
god;  but  it  is  Shaw  the  dramatist,  not  Shaw  the  man, 
of  whom  he  writes.  To  him  Shaw  is  All  in  All.  He 
has  “ gone  much  further  than  Shakespeare,”  adding 
to  the  r'ole  of  poet  that  of  prophet.  ‘ Captain  Brass- 
bound’s  Conversion  ’ “ not  only  enforces  the  finer 
elements  of  Christianity,  but  explains  why  the  old 
Mosaic  ideas  are  stupid  and  hurtful,  which  Jesus 
omitted  to  do.” 

The  study  of  Mr.  Frank  Harris  is  the  best  thing  in 
the  book — perhaps  because  there  is  in  it  less  of  the 
author1  and  more  of  his  subject.  It  contains  sixteen 
letters  written  by  Harris  from  America  to  the  author 
on  active  service,  letters  which  should  be  valuable  in 
dispelling  the  calumnies  spread  during  the  war  concern- 
ing their  writer.  The  sum  total  of  the  evidence  against 
Mr.  Harris  is  that  while  his  country  was  at  war  he  dared 
to  retain  his  intellectual  honesty.  But,  as  he  says  in 
one  of  these  letters,  “ the  chief  thing  about  great  men 
is  that  they  belong  to  no  country  and  hardly  any  time.” 
Or,  as  Mr.  Pearson  says,  “ Sooner  or  later  we  must 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  an  appreciation  of  genius  is  a 
higher  form-  of  patriotism  than  a depreciation  of  Ger- 
mans (or  whatever  other  race  we  happen  to-  be  fight- 
ing).” There  is  a note  of  pathos,  almost  of  tragedy 
in  some  of  these  letters.  What  disillusionment  there  is 
in  this,  dated  September,  1919  : 

After  going  round  the  world  I will  get  back  to  Paris  and 
spend  three  or  four  years  writing  three  or  four  volumes  of 
autobiography,  and  then  I want  to  pull  the  curtain  down  and 
go  out.  I have  had  enough  of  the  show.  The  last  act  that  I 
thought  would  crown  all  has  turned  the  great  drama  into  the 
commonest  knock-out  farce,  and  the  taste  of  it  is  in  my 
mouth  and  will  be  till  I die.  . . . 

In  the  sketch  of  Mr.  Lytton  Strachey  Mr.  Pearson  has 
some  sane  remarks  to  make  about  the  art  of  biography. 
The  pen  and  ink  caricatures  towards  the  end  of  his  gal- 
lery are  of  no  value.  Such  slight  sketches  require 
humour  and  an  extreme  significance  of  line  to  “ come 
off,”  neither  of  which  qualities  Mr.  Pearson  betrays 
to  any  marked  extent. 


A NEW  EVOLUTIONARY  THEORY 
Origin  and  Evolution  of  the  Human  Race.  By  Albert 
Churchward.  Allen  and  Unwin.  45s.  net. 

"pHE  author  holds  the  theory  that  the  human  race 
JL  began  with  red  African  pigmies.  These  little  men 
spread  all  over  the  world  and  gave  rise  to  negroes  from 
whom,  all  other  races  sprang,  except  indeed  the  un- 
progressive Bushmen  and  Hottentots,  for  they  emerged 
directly  from-  southern  pigmies.  The  little  red  men 
gave  rise  through  the  Masaba  type  to  true  negroes, 
who  never  left  Africa  nor  advanced  far  in  civilisation, 
but  fortunately  pigmies  also  started  the  race  of  Nilotic 
negroes.  These  stalwarts  followed  the  pigmies  all 
over  the  world,  exterminated  them  in  some  places  and 
drove  them  away  from  others,  gradually  themselves 
giving  rise  to  stellar  cult  peoples,  who  in  turn  produced 
lunar,  solar,  and  Christian  Cult  peoples,  whence  the 
races  of  to-day.  There  will  be  many  who  think  that 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  putting  pigmies  after  and 
not  before  negroes,  for  regarding  them,  as  heterogene- 
ous mutations  from  negro  stocks.  For  surely  the 
negroid  tendency  to  early  closure  of  the  cranial  sutures 
opens  up  the  possibility  of  many  dwarfs.  But  Dr. 
Churchward’s  thesis  that  pigmies  were  antecedent  to 
negro-making  is  an  arguable  thesis,’  and  we  do  not  un- 
derstand why  it  should  not  have  been  discussed  in  an 
orderly  and  unpersonal  way,  without  hot-headed  re- 
marks about  narrow-minded  professors  in  Oxford  and 
London. 

We  are  aware  of  some  hint  of  the  negro  in  two 
skeletons  from  one  of  the  Mentone  caves,  of  the  detec- 
tion in  Australia  of  a strain  of  Negrito  or  negro  blood, 
and  of  an  alleged  Pleistocene  negro  reported  by  Reck, 
but  we  must  seriously  ask  for  definite  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  Dr.  Chuchward’s  theory  of  the  world-wide 
migration  of  Nilotic  Negroes,  of  their  fertile  differentia- 
tion into  more  progressive  races,  and  of  their  present- 
day  persistence  in  remote  countries  like  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  The  author’s  conclusions  are  so 
momentous  that  the  reader  has  a right  to-  expect  a 
systematic  presentment  of  the  evidence.  This  expecta- 
tion will  be  disappointed.  There  is  ample  disclosure 
of  very  wide  reading  and  of  elaborate  collection  of  in- 
teresting material;  there  is  a remarkable  generosity  of 
valuable  illustrations;  and  no  reader  can  shut  his  eyes 
to  the  pains  the  author  must  have  taken,  amid  tbife 
duties  of  a busy  life,  to  make  this  stately  book.  But  of 
scientific  method  and  balancing  of  evidence  we  find 
little  trace.  It  is  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  science. 

Much  is  to  be  said  for  a good-going  heresy,  and  Dr. 
Churchward  has  certainly  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions. Even  in  physics  he  is  an  Athanasius  Redivivus, 
for  while  the  authorities  seem  to  be  -almost  unanimous 
regarding  the  world-wide  tendency  of  energy  to  sink 
into  unavailable  forms,  we  are  assured  by  Dr.  Church- 
ward that  this  low-grade  energy,  e.g.,  uniformly  dif- 
fused heat,  is  “ constantly  being  reconverted  into  high- 
grade  energy.”  This  he  proceeds  to  prove, _ but  his 
proof  seems  only  to  mean  more  or  less  circuitous  re- 
assertion. We  suppose  any  one  is  at  liberty  to  hold 
what  views  he  pleases  in  regard  to  the  ends  of  the 
Almighty,  but  our  toleration  is  strained  by  the  author’s 
declaration  that  the  Great  War 

was  ordained  for  the  destruction  of  Socialism,  or  so- 
called  Democracy,  which  was  beginning  to  eat  the  life  out  of 
this  country.  The  present  Socialism  is  a retrograde  movement 
in  the  evolution  of  the  human  race,  originating  in,  and  being 
carried  on  by,  those  who  possess  perverted  brain  corpuscles, 
just  loose  brain  cells.  Men — if  we  may  call  them  men  • 

but  we  refrain,  for  this  is  not  even  magnificent. 

One  note  in  conclusion.  Many  years  ago,  about 
1864,  a quiet  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  Galw/ay,  Dr. 
William  King,  had  backbone  enough  to  stand  up 
against  Huxley  and  declare  that  Neanderthal  man  was 
a separate  species,  off  the  main  line  of  the  modern 
races  of  mankind.  Huxley,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
concluded  that  Neanderthal  man  was  merely  an  ex- 
treme variant  of  the  modern  type  of  man.  Now,  as 
Sir  Arthur  Keith  has  pointed  out,  it  took  sixty  years 
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HEATH  CHANTON  S BOOKS 

,At  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers. 


1 

fhe  Story  of  the  Shire 

Being  the  Lore,  History  and  Evolution  of  English  County 
Institutions.  Two  Maps  and  seven  Illustrations. 
FREDERICK  W.  HACKWOOD.  15/-  net. 

I 

1 

7orty  Years  of  Salmon  and 
rrout  Fishing 

11  Illustrations.  MAJOR  J.  L.  DICKIE.  (Introduction 
by  R.  B.  MARSTON,  Editor  of  The  Fishing  Gazette.) 

12/6  net. 

Quaint  Acquaintances 

7 Illustrations.  A record  of  a life  of  Sport,  County  Society 
and  Travel.  12/6  net. 

With  an  Introduction  by  LORD  WILLOUGHBY  DE  BROKE  : 

. The  False  Assumptions 
of  “Democracy” 

ANTHONY  M.  LUDOVICI,  Author  of  ‘‘The 
Defence  of  Aristocracy,”  etc.  12/6  net. 

1 

rhe  Future  of  the  Novel 

A series  of  Interviews  with  the  leading  writers  of  Fiction, 
conducted  by  MEREDITH  STARR.  With  a Preamble  by 
W.  H.  CHESSON.  7/6  net. 

1 

Written  up  from  carefully-kept  logs  : — 

rhe  Clipper-Ship  “Sheila” 

Three  Illustrations.  CAPT.  W.  H.  ANGEL.  7/6  net. 

In  a whole  column  review  SIR  HERBERT  RUSSELL  says  “ We  must 
all  be  in  sympathy  with  the  sailor  who  loves  his  ship  ....  a discursive 
yarn  ...  it  is  good  bracing'  reading,  not  only  for  sailormen  but  for  all  who 
love  the  sea.  There  are  fine  spacious  yarns  of  swelling  canvas  breasts  and 
roaring  foam — and  throughout  there  is  the  spirit  of  the  real  sea  life  which 
found  its  apotheosis  in  the  Clipper  age.  They  are  all  sketched  in  simple 
lines,  but  they  all  leave  the  impression  of  convincing  realism  because  they 
are  all  perfectly  true.  . . Capt.  Angel  was  a great  ‘cracker  on.’  He 
evidently  held  the  old  clipper-man’s  doctrine  ‘ what  she  can’t  carry  she  must 
drag ! ’ The  result  is  he  was  always  carrying  away  stun’  sail  booms, 
springing  yards,  and  more  than  once  brought  down  top-gallant  masts  with 
a crashing  run.  But  he  crashed  the  glorious  vessel  thro’  it,  and  it  quickens 
one’s  pulse  to  read  his  descriptions  of  her  romping  and  roaring  aslant  the 
surges  . . a book  to  be  read  by  all  who  love  the  sea.” 


In  the  Land  of  Turkana 

With  a “ Map  ” wrapper.  T.  R.  CAMBRIDGE.  A link 
in  our  chain  of  African  possessions.  2/6  net. 

FICTION  7/6  net. 

THE  GREATER  LOVE 

LADY  C.  MILNES  GASKELL,  Author  of  “ Friends  round 
the  Wrekin,”  etc.,  etc. 

THE  WAY  OF  THE  WICKED 

EDWIN  PUGH,  Author  of  “ Tony  Drum,”  etc.,  etc. 

GHOST  GLEAMS,  Tales  of  the  Uncany. 

W.  JAMES  WINTLE,  Author  of  “ Nights  with  an  Old 
Lag,”  etc.,  etc. 

THE  WINE  OF  SORROW 

CONSTANCE  E.  BISHOP,  Author  of  “ A Vision  Splendid,” 
etc.,  etc. 

THE  DEVIL’S  CHRISTMAS  BOX 

HUGH  C.  MASON,  Author  of  ‘‘The  Inner  Court,”  etc.,  etc. 

THE  UNFOLDING  OF  LIFE 

NOEL  BRITTAIN. 

THE  SALT  OF  LIFE 

F.  E.  MORAY.  6/- 

6,  Fleet  Lane,  London,  E.C.  4. 


BLACKIE’S 

NEW  GIFT  BOOKS 

Beautifully  Illustrated.  Charming  Binding.  Coloured  Wrapper. 


***  Mesirs.  BLACKIE  »nd  Son  have  prepared  a Booklet  containing 
particulars  of  GIFT-BOOKS  for  Grown-ups.  Boys  and  Girls,  and 
PICTURE  BOOKS  for  Young  Children.  This  List,  beautifully 
illustrated  in  Colours,  on  Art  Paper,  will  be  posted  free  to  any  address. 


Two  New  Books  by  PERCY  F.  WESTERMAN. 

SEA  SCOUTS  ABROAD  5/-  net. 

THE  THIRD  OFFICER:  A Story  of  the  Pacific 

6/-  net. 


THE  BOYS  OF  CASTLE  CLIFF  SCHOOL 

By  R.  A.  H.  GOODYEAR,  the  author  of  “ Forge  of 
Foxenby.”  6/-  net. 


ANGELA  BRAZIL’S  Stories  of  School  Life. 

Two  New  Volumes. 

LOYAL  TO  THE  SCHOOL  6/-  net. 

A FORTUNATE  TERM  5/-  net. 


LADY  MIDDLETON’S  NEW  BOOK. 

THEIR  LONDON  COUSINS  6/-  net. 


MERVYN,  JOCK  OR  JOE 

By  MAY  WYNNE.  5/-  net. 

MARGERY  FINDS  HERSELF 

A School  Story  by  DORIS  A.  POCOCK.  5/-  net. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  SECRETS 

By  E.  E.  COWPER.  5/-  net. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  SAFFRON  MANOR 

By  E.  E.  COWPER.  6/-  net. 

A GIRL  OF  THE  PAMPAS 

By  BESSIE  MARCHANT.  6/-  net. 

ISLAND  BORN 

By  BESSIE  MARCHANT.  5/-  net. 

WONDER  TALES  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  MYTHS 

GLADYS  DAVIDSON.  5/-  net. 

WONDER  TALES  OF  SCOTTISH  MYTH  AND  LEGEND 

DONALD  MACKENZIE.  5/-  net. 


G.  A.  HENTY’S  BOOKS 

With  attractive  Coloured  Wrapper,  4s.  6d.  net. 

FACING  DEATH 

LION  OF  THE  NORTH 

AT  AGINCOURT 

BY  PIKE  AND  DYKE 

LION  OF  ST.  MARK 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW’ S EVE 

UNDER  WELLINGTON’S  COMMAND 

WITH  MOORE  AT  CORUNNA 

ST.  GEORGE  FOR  ENGLAND 

WHEN  LONDON  BURNED 

The  Big  Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes 

Selected  and  edited  by  WALTER  JERROLD.  With  Illustra- 
tions on  every  page,  in  Colour  or  Black  and  White  (nearly 
400  in  number),  by  CHARLES  ROBINSON.  Large  4to., 
cloth,  17/6  net;  art  boards,  12/6  net. 

The  Big  Book  of  Josephine 

A Collection  of  the  delightful  stories  by  MRS.  CRADDOCK. 
Illutrations  by  HONOR  C.  APPLETON.  4to.,  cloth  extra, 

10/6  net. 

Old-Time  Tales  and  Rhymes 

With  24  coloured  and  other  Illustrations  by  FRANK  ADAMS. 
4to.,  cloth.  8/6  net. 

The  Precious  Gift 

The  complete  series  of  Bible  Stories  in  one  volume  with  48  full- 
page  coloured  plates.  Large  crown  4to.,  handsome  cloth  bind- 
ing, 10/6  net,  and  in  picture  boards,  7/6  net. 

Mother  Hubbard’s  Book  of  Rhymes 

With  12  full-page  coloured  plates  and  many  other  illustrations. 

6/-  net. 

Jolly  Old  Sports 

With  36  full-page  coloured  illustrations  by  FRANK  ADAMS. 

^ 6/-  net. 


THE  TWO  BEST  ANNUALS 

Blackie’s  Children’s  Annual 

Eighteenth  Year  of  Issue.  The  Original  and  the  Best.  Finely 
Illustrated  in  colours.  Picture  boards.  6/-  net. 

Blackie’s  Little  One’s  Annual 

Third  Year  of  Issue.  Picture  boards.  3/6  net. 


Please  sent  post  card  for  latest  list  of  publications. 

BLACKIE  & SON,  Ltd. 

50  OLD  BAILEY,  LONDON,  E.C.  4 

GLASGOW  AND  BOMBAY 
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to  show  that  King-  was  right  and  Huxley  wrong. 
Therefore  in  a region  where  certainties  are  few  and 
mists  are  thick,  we  are  free  tO'  express  the  hope  that  in 
Dr.  Churchward’s  laborious  work  there  may  be  more 
grains  of  truth  than  we  from  our  cabbage  patch  have 
been  able  to  discern. 


THE  PHOENICIANS  IN  SICILY 
Motya,  a Phoenician  Colony  in  Sicily.  By  Joseph  I. 
S.  Whitaker.  Bell.  38s.  net. 

THE  part  which  can  be  usefully  played  by  the 
amateui  in  archaeological  research,  however  small, 
is  a real  one.  His  enthusiasm  incites  him  to  what  often 
seem  hopeless  tasks,  and  his  freedom  from  responsibility 
allows  him  considerable  latitude  in  forming  and  ex- 
pounding theories.  The  author  of  the  handsome 
volume  before  us  is  a gifted  amateur  of  this  class,  and 
none  of  his  fellow-workers  in  the  field  of  Phoenician 
study  will  be  disposed  to  undervalue  his  services. 

Motya,  a small  island  to  the  west  of  Sicily,  was  an 
ancient  Phoenician  colony  on  which  no  excavations  of 
any  importance  had  been  made  till  Mr.  Joseph 
Whitaker,  of  Palermo,  bought  it  some  years  ago  for 
systematic  explorati  n Apart  from  the  walls  and  the 
mole  nothing  could  be  seen  to  encourage  digging.  Its 
destruction  by  the  elder  Dionysius  had  been  complete 
and  its  desertion  helped  to  preserve  the  remains  of  its 
occupation  by  the  merchant-settlers.  The  great  diffi- 
culty for  the  archseologist  is  to  assign  in  such  a case  as 
the  present  the  objects  found  to  their  rightful  source. 
The  Phoenicians,  early  or  late,  were  sea-farers  and 
merchants,  seeking  out  markets  and  sources  of  sup- 
plies. But  they  bore  a small  proportion  to  the  native 
population  of  their  towns,  and  scholars  like  Professor 
Orsi  show  considerable  caution  in  assigning  Phoenician 
origin  to  the  tombs,  urns,  etc.,  found  over  Sicily — -very 
few  pieces  indeed  being  undoubtedly  Phoenician;  the 
early  pieces  in  the  museum  at  Syracuse  being  cata- 
logued as  Sicani,  Sikeli,  and  archaic  Greek. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  summarise  Mr.  Whitaker’s 
theory  as  to  the  actual  part  played  by  Phoenician 
civilization  in  the  development  of  religious  ideas,  art, 
and  craft,  in  Sicily.  He  seems  inclined  to  give  it  more 
importance  than  recent  research  would  warrant.  He 
dates  the  arrival  of  the  Phoenicians  in  Sicily  between  the 
nth  and  9th  centuries  B.C.  Considering  its  position 
in  their  direct  route  to  Spain  and  North-West  Africa  it 
is  probable  that  some  of  their  trading-centres  were  then 
established,  but  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many  au- 
thorities, he  thinks  that  all  the  settlements  were  of 
direct  Phoenician  origin  and  has  no  doubt  that  they  date 
from  the  early  period  and  not  from  that  of  Carthage. 
In  the  careful  study  of  the  siege  and  fall  of  Motya  the 
author  admits  that  the  island  had  become  a depend- 
ency of  Carthage  upon  which  it  was  dependent  for  pro- 
tection naval,  and  probably,  military.  He  still  accepts 
as  possible  the  story  of  the  accidental  discovery  of  the 
manufacture  of  glass  by  the  Phoenicians. 

Recent  archaeological  research  at  Motya  was  begun 
in  1906  by  Mr.  Whitaker  aided  by  the  Cav.  Giuseppe 
Lipari-Cascio  of  Marsala  and  the  real  value  of  this  book 
lies  in  the  detailed  descriptions  of  many  of  the  objects 
found  and  now  placed  in  the  local  museum.  Some  of 
the  attributions  to  early  Phoenician  sources  may  be 
questioned,  for  at  the  very  period  of  Motyan  activity — 
1000-500  B.C. —according  to  Prof.  Orsi,  there  was  a 
steady  increase  in  Sicily  of  the  introduction  of  Greek 
wares,  geometric  pottery  being  first  imported  after 
which  locally  made  vases  appeared  in  imitation  of  them. 
The  settlements  in  Sicily  were  factories  rather  than 
Colonies  aiming  at  trade  rather  than  dominion 
and  the  settlers  found  and  utilised  the  rock- 
hewn  tombs  of  the  Siculi  and  their  pottery  as  well. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Phoenician  art  ever  struck  out 
an  original  line,  the  remains  of  sculpture,  their  pottery, 
their  amulets,  all  show  clearly  the  source  to  which  they 
went  for  inspiration.  They  were  expert  handicrafts- 
men. 


“ THE  BENIGHTED  PRESIDENCY.” 

The  Civilian's  South  India,.  By  Civilian.  Lane. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

LACKING  any  novelists  comparable  with  Mr. 

Kipling  and  Mrs.  Steel,  Southern  India  remains 
little  known  to  those  whose  acquaintance  with  the 
East  is  through  books.  For  this  reason  we  are  dis- 
posed to  welcome  the  volume  under  notice;  and  not 
for  this  reason  alone,  since  the  book,  amongst  a good 
deal  that  is  merely  querulous,  contains  passages  of 
just  and  shrewd  satire,  and,  though  its  author  is  apt 
to  regard  circumlocution  as  the  11  proper  ” vehicle  of 
wit,  is  by  no  means  badly  written  on  the  whole. 
What  “ Civilian  ” chiefly  needs,  if  only  to  sharpen 
the  point  of  his  thrusts  at  things  in  Madras,  which  no 
man  can  admire,  is  a more  robust  local  patriotism. 
His  readiness  to  disparage  most  things  he  has  seen  is 
accompanied  by  a willingness,  ludicrous  to  any  one 
who  knows  India  as  a whole,  to  take  on  trust  the  merits 
claimed  for  men,  institutions  and  conditions  outside 
Southern  India.  He  is  on  the  verge  of  acquiescing 
to  the  ancient  jibe  against  ‘‘the  benighted  Presidency.” 
Madras,  it  is  true,  lacks  some  things  which  mitigate 
the  lot  of  British  sojourners  in  the  Punjab  or  the 
United  Provinces.  It  has  no  winter  to  speak  of, 
though  Christmas  at  Ootacamund  can  be  delightful 
whereas  the  same  season  in  the  Himalayan  hill 
stations  is  beyond  endurance.  Camping  in  tents,  one 
of  the  chief  joys  of  Northern  India,  tends  in  Southern 
India  to  be  an  affair  of  rest-houses — so  called  on  the 
lucus  a non  lucendo  principle.  District  headquarters 
in  Southern  India  are  generally  less  agreeable  to 
dwell  in  than  those  of  the  United  Provinces,  And  so 
forth.  But  Madras  itself,  the  capital,  however  little 
the  casual  visitor  may  make  of  it,  is  socially  a very 
much  pleasanter  city  than  either  conjested  Bombay, 
where  the  white  man  seems  to  exist  by  permission  of 
the  Asiatic  plutocrat,  or  cosmopolitan  Calcutta,  with 
its  shoddy  imitation  of  Western  life.  “ Civilian  ” 
does  not  see  that,  nor  the  charm  of  the  garden-city 
aspect  of  much  of  Madras,  nor  the  unique  excellence 
of  the  Madras  Club,  where  the  official  hauteur  of 
Simla  no  more  saves  a man  from  being  treated  as  a 
good  fellow  than  does  the  reputation  of  having  made 
money  out  of  jute  in  Calcutta,  and  where  Mahomed 
Sflereef  credits  all  with  the  desire  to  be  boon  com- 
panions to  each  other.  “ Said  to  be  the  best  Club 
in  India  ” is  all  that  “ Civilian’s  ” caution  will 
allow.  “ Said,”  indeed! 

The  author  has  a clearer  and  kinder  eye  for  nature 
in  Southern  India  than  for  man;  although  why  he 
ignores  the  peculiarities  of  Malabar  we  cannot 
guess.  He  makes  some  amends,  however,  by  his  full 
and  sympathetic  treatment  of  the  wild  area  known  as 
the  “ Agency.”  Other  British  officials,  when  not 
dying  there  of  malaria,  have  loved  it  as  well;  no 
Indian  official  will  willingly  enter  it;  and  we  can  only 
wonder  how  in  the  future  the  indigenous  bureaucrat 
will  nerve  himself  to  deal  with  such  tracts  of  country , 
since  love  of  adventure  and  of  sport  are  not  in  him. 


THE  WHALE 

A History  of  the  Whale  Fisheries.  By  J.  T.  Jenkins. 
Witherby.  18s.  net. 

THIS  book  is  a first  attempt,  the  author  tells  us,  at 
writing  a complete  history  of  the  ancient  world- 
wide industry  of  whaling.  We  get  therefore  in  300  pages 
a mass  of  facts,  plainly  presented,  though  not  too  well- 
martialled,  but  as  a whole  comprehensive  and  valuable. 
Winter  visitors  to  the  South  would  be  doubtless  surprised 
to  hear  that  Biarritz,  St.  Jean  de  Luz  and  neighbouring 
Biscayan  towns  were  the  nurseries  of  the  enterprise. 
The  traces  of  watch  towers  (for  spouting  whales)  and 
blubber  boiling  furnaces  still  remain  along  that  coast. 
Through  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  a lively  trade  went 
forward  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  till  the  supply  ran  short. 
It  was  the  Basques  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  van 
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NOTABLE  BRITISH 
TRIALS  SERIES 

Each  Volume  10s.  6d.  net. 

Pamphlet  containing  full  particulars  will  he  sent 
post  free  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 

Just  published.  Volume  27. 

Burke  and  Hare 

By  William  Roughead 

“ Bristles  with  points  of  legal  and  personal  interest.” — Times 
Literary  Supplement. 


“ Assuredly  this  story  is  more  thrilling  than  most  novels.” — 
Sphere. 

“ All  people  who  are  interested  in  murder  stories  and  in  the 
drama  and  dialectic  of  great  trials  will  be  delighted  with  Mr. 
Roughead’s  ” Burke  and  Hare.” — Spectator. 

Recent  Volumes. 

THE  WA1NWRIGHTS.  By  H.  B.  Irving  and 
Sir  E.  Marshall  Hall. 

THURTELL  & HUNT.  By  Eric  R.  Watson, 
DR.  CRIPPEN.  By  Filson  Young. 

THE  ANNESLEY  CASE.  By  Andrew  Lang. 
EUGENE  ARAM.  By  Eric  R.  Watson. 

THE  SEDDONS.  By  Filson  Young. 

DR.  PRITCHARD.  By  W.  Roughead. 

FRANZ  MULLER.  By  H.  B.  Irving. 

OSCAR  SLATER.  By  W.  Roughead. 

J.  A,  DICKMAN.  By  Rowan  Hamilton. 
MARY  BLANDY.  By  W.  Roughead. 

LORD  LOVAT.  By  D.  N.  Mackay. 

In  the  Press. 

STEINIE  MORRISON.  By  H.  Fletcher 

Moulton. 

GEORGE  JOSEPH  SMITH.  By  Eric  R. 

Watson. 

MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

By  A.  Francis  Steuart. 


William  Hodge  & Company,  Ltd. 

12  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 

And  at  London  and  Glasgow. 


New  Books  and  Announcements 

FROM  THE  LIST  OF 

Jarrolds,  Publishers  (London)  Ltd 


Dr.  H.  CRICHTON  MILLER. 

THE  NEW  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  THE  TEACHER 

Cr.  8vo.  Cloth.  6/-net. 

WALTER  BLUETT. 

TWENTY-ONE  BRIDGE  FALLACIES 

A useful  book  for  Bridge  Players.  Cr.  8vo.  Cloth.  2/6  net. 
Capt.  T.  TOWNEND  BARTON. 

HOW  TO  CHOOSE  A DOG 

About  fifty  illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.  Boards.  3/6  net. 

WM.  McLEOD  RAINE. 

A MAN  FOUR  SQUARE 

A Wild  West  novel.  Cr.  8vo.  Cloth.  Library  Edition. 

7/6  net. 

WILLIAM  JOHNSTON. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  WHISPERS 

A Detective  story.  Cr.  8vo.  Cloth.  Library  Edition.  7/6  net. 
CYRUS  T.  BRADY. 

WHEN  THE  SUN  STOOD  STILL 

A Biblical  romance.  Cr.  8vo.  Cloth.  Library  Edition.  7/6  net. 


The  Warick  Rewards 

A new  series  of  popular  gift  books  for  boys  and  girls  at  a 
popular  price.  Capital  stories.  Well  printed,  strongly  bound, 
attractive  covers.  The  first  six  titles  are  : — 

THE  CLEVEREST  CHAP  IN  THE  SCHOOL 

By  ROBERT  LEIGHTON. 

THE  TREASURE  HUNTERS  By  John  mackie. 

THE  PERILS  OF  PETERKIN  By  Robert  leighton. 
A HANDFUL  OF  REBELS  By  Raymond  jacberns. 
THE  GIRLS  OF  ST.  BEDES  By  geraldine  mockler. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  JASMIN  By  l.  e.  tiddeman. 

These  volumes  are  really  a marvel  of  cheapness  at  2/6  net. 


ARROLDS 

Publishers  (London)  Ltd. 


J,  M.  DENT  & Sons , Ltd. 

13,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  W.C.  2. 

AN  ENGLISH  ANTHOLOGY 

Shewing  the  Main  Stream  of  English  Literature  through 
Six  Centuries  (14th  to  19th).  Compiled  by 

SIR  HENRY  NEWBOLT. 

Med.  7V0.  10/6  net. 

The  Morning  Post  says  • — 

“ It  is  an  inexpresible  delight  to  turn  these  leaves  at  random — to 
dip  here  and  there  into  the  treasures  of  this  incomparable  heritage 
of  the  English-speaking  peoples.  In  these  thousand  pages  there  is  ' 
store  for  the  leisure  hours  of  a life-time.” 


y 10  NEW  VOLUMES  in  ^ 

/EVERYMAN’S  LIBRARY^ 

Cloth  2/6  net.  Library  Binding  3 6 net. 

It  The  new  titles  include  two  Russian  books  by 
Turgenev  and  Gorki,  a most  interesting  anthology  of 
English  Short  Stories,  and  additions  to  the  Poetry, 
History,  and  Classical  Sections. 

11  Please  write  for  complete  classified  List 
of  the  Series  and  detailed  description  of 
the  Ten  New  Volumes. 


A TRAVELLER  IN  LITTLE  THINGS 

By  W.  H.  HUDSON.  Demy  8vo.  10/6  net. 

The  Morning  Post  says  : — 

“ There  is  a magic  in  Mr.  Hudson’s  style  and  in  his  experience 
and  sensibility  which  awakens  in  his  reader  a thousand  sleeping 
memories.” 

1 Please  apply  for  8 pp.  HUDSON  PROSPECTUS. 


ESSAYS  & ADDRESSES  on  the 
PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION 

By  BARON  F.  VON  HUGEL.  Demy  8vo.  15/- net. 
Evelyn  Underhill  in  the  Daily  News  : — 

“ The  appearance  of  a new  work  by  Baron  von  Hugel  is  an  event 
of  first  importance  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the 

spirit This  book  should  largely  increase  the  circle  of  his 

disciples,  and  consolidate  his  position  as  one  of  the  noblest,  sanest 
and  most  inspiring  spiritual  teachers  of  our  day.” 

Please  Apply  for  Autumn  List. 
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of  the  whaling-  pioneers,  from  Spain,  France  and  the 
north,  in  the  early  16th  century,  and  after  scouring-  the 
seas  around  Newfoundland,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
great  fisheries  henceforward  mainly  conducted  from  the 
bays  of  Greenland.  Their  ships,  reaching  400  tons 
burthen,  were  far  larger  and  better  manned  than  those 
of  their  many  rivals  till  in  the  course  of  an  era  rife  with 
racial  contests  and  national  vicissitudes  the  English  and 
Dutch  were  left  to  fight  it  out  along  the  edge  of  the 
Arctic  ice.  But  violence  was  only  incidental.  It  was 
in  truth  a trade  fight,  one  of  finance,  competence  and 
efficiency,  and  by  1700  the  Dutch  had  won  a victory  so 
complete  that  the  English  whaling  trade  was  for  the 
moment  dead.  But  it  soon  revived  to  be  in  its  turn 
paramount,  while  always  there  were  smaller  fleets  from 
Scandinavia,  France,  Germany  and  Spain.  The  ships 
came  out  in  spring  and  returned  in  autumn,  loaded 
with  the  barrels  of  oil,  boiled  on  the  spot,  and  the  other 
whale  products,  running  the  gauntlet  of  privateers  and 
pirates.  Both  losses  and  profits  were  large,  and  com- 
panies were  the  principal  operators.  The  two  or  three 
larger  and  valuable  species  of  whale  grew  shyer  and 
scarcer  and  the  fields  of  search  wider  and  more  remote. 
The  Americans,  both  as  Colonials  and  later  as  a nation, 
joined  in  the  hunt,  and  a long  chapter  is  devoted  to 
their  doings  ancient  and  modern.  By  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury Antartic  and  Pacific  seas,  Japan  and  the  Indian 
Ocean  came  within  the  whalers’  hunting  grounds. 
Steam,  of  course,  revolutionised  the  business,  while  the 
harpoon  gun  upon  the  boat  replaced  the  hand  th rown 
-weapon  about  i860.  Nowadays  it  seems  the  harpoon 
is  fired  from  a specially  constructed  cannon  on  the  bow 
of  a steamer  ! This  device  forms  one  of  a dozen  useful 
illustrations.  But  of  the  modus  operandi  of  whaling 
the  author  really  tells  us  very  little  and  we  should  re- 
commend any  potential  reader,  despite  the  biblio- 
graphy, to  unearth  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Frank  Bullen’s 
famous  book,  which  will  help  him  to  realise  what  these 
men  were  like  and  what  they  faced. 


A CHARACTERLESS  COMPILATION 
The  New  World  of  To-Day.  By  A.  R.  Hope-Montcrieff. 
2 vols.  Gresham  Publishing  Co. 

THERE  is  published  at  intervals  a certain  pretentious 
type  of  book  which  deserves  exposure  on  account  of 
the  large  price  demanded  from  those  who  are  misled  into 
purchasing  it.  We  most  of  us  know,  and  avoid’,  the 
kind  of  work  which  is  described  as  contain- 
ing “an  encyclopaedia  of  facts-,  figures  and  useful  and 
interesting  information.”  No  direct  claims  are 
made  for  the  two  volumes  under  review,  nor  is  any  in- 
dication given  of  their  price,  but  evidently  some  such 
scope  is  implied  by  their  title  and  list  of  contents,  while 
it  is  obvious  from  their  size  and  style  that  their  cost 
must  be  considerable.  The  title  of  the  volume  is  mis- 
leading, for  the  New  World  here  described  is  in  many 
respects  only  the  old  world  between  new  covers.  No 
pioportion  has  been  observed  by  the  compiler — he  can- 
not be  called  author— who-  has  produced  what  is  partly 
a bad  guide  book  and  partly  an  elementary  geography 
book,  with  a little  highly-anglicised  recent  world  his- 
tory thrown  in. 

The  choice  of  illustrations  is  equally  arbitrary  and 
characterless.  These  are  mostly  of  the  common  or 
picture  post-card  variety,  inserted  indiscriminately 
among  the  typescript.  Turning  the  pages  at  random 
we  come  upon  the  following,  in  a book  devoted  to  the 
new  world  of  to-day  : Captain  Scott  in  the  Antartic;  a 
Tank;  The  British  Houses  of  Parliament;  a girl  muni- 
tion-worker; a road  in  Hampstead-  Garden  Suburb; 
French  Reservists  rejoining  the  Colours;  a meeting  of 
the  Russian  Duma  ; Chatsworth  H ouse,  Derbyshire ; a 
funicular  ascending  Pilatus  ; Piccadilly  Circus  ; Students 
of  Berlin  University  singing  ‘ gaudeamus  igitu.r  ’ ; some 
sheep  in  a Highland  glen;  and  “ a kypical  Polish  Farm- 
stead near  Posen.” 


Each  volume  contains  an  appendix  of  ‘ Economic 
Data.  ’ These  consist  of  the  kind  of  statistics  usually  to 
be  found  in  school  geographies — strange  diagrams  like 
oranges  cut  into  sections  -or  like  rows  of  Chinese  boxes 
arranged  in  descending  order  of  magnitude  and  contain- 
ing cryptic  figures  after  this  sort  : “ Rye  10.6,  Oats 
10. o,  Sugar-beet  1.7”;  or  such  invigorating  informa- 
tion as  : 

East  of  a line  from  Oxford  to  York  there  is  at  least  twice 
as  much  arable  as  pasture,  with  some  tendency  to  a pre- 
dominance of  oats  north  of  the  Humber. 

The  zeal  of  the  statistician  is  commendable,  but 
applied  to  a book  otherwise  so-  vague  and  characterless 
as  this  only  adds  to  its  incongruity.  The  one  redeem- 
ing feature  is  a set  of  up-to-date  maps  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Bartholomew. 


A CULTURE  CITY 

Edinburgh’ s Plctce  in  Scientific  Progress.  Prepared 
for  the  Edinburgh  Meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion by  the  Local  Editorial  Committee.  Cham- 
bers. 6s.  net. 

MANY  visitors  to  the  Edinburgh  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  must  have  felt  that  the  stones 
of  the  city  cry  out,  and  it  was  a happy  thought  of  the 
distinguished  editorial  committee  to  produce  this 
guide-book  giving  prominence  to'  the  labours  of  the 
makers  of  new  knowledge- — labours  apt  to-  be  lost  sight 
ot  in  the  glamour  that  lingers  round  the  doings  of 
historic  personages.  The  writers,  of  the  various 
sections  have  done  their  difficult  work  of  selection  and 
appreciation  with  great  success,  and  the  total  impres- 
sion left  is  one  that  thrills  the  mind.  One  cannot  help 
feeling  that  in  addition  to  periodic  efflorescences  of 
well-justified  historical  pride,  there  might  be  a dis- 
covery of  more  persistent  methods  of  giving  the  young 
citizens  and  students  some  vivid  sense  of  the  extra- 
ordinarily fine  scientific  tradition  into-  which  they  enter. 

The  methods  of  dealing  with  the  various  sciences 
show- great  skill  and  good  judgment.  They  convey  a vast 
amount  of  interesting  information  without  overloading 
the  book  or  hiding  the  splendid  sweep  of  the  develop- 
ment. Many  of  our  cities  have  similar  records  to  be 
proud  of,  but  perhaps  the  palm  must  be  given  to  Edin- 
burgh. Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  Edinburgh’s  share 
in  intellectual  development  is  a large  one,  and  we  should 
like  to  know  why.  How  much  has  been  due  to-  the  long 
succession  of  keen  students  from  the  region  round 
about;  how  much  to  a high  standard  of  educational 
endeavour  in  school  and  college;  how  much  to  the  num- 
erous culture-institutions  (libraries,  museums,  galleries, 
societies);  to  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  town 
which  forbids  cloistral  isolation;  to  the  obviousness  of 
the  living  past;  to  the  East  wind  which  makes  resting 
rusting;  and  to  the  bewitching  beauty  of  the  place  both 
by  day  and  night?  These  are  pertinent  questions  for 
those  to  whom  the  city’s  stones  are  dear. 


Now  Ready  7s.  net 

MEN  and  MARVELS 

By  HALBERT  BOYD 

MISS  SHEILA  KAYE-SMITH  says:— 

“ This  is  a varied  collection  of  war  stories,  Scottish  Border 
stories,  and  Sussex  stories,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  which 
Mr.  Boyd  is  best.  He  sees  the  war  from  an  uncommon  angle. — 
a combination  both  of  action  and  reflection;  he  has  an  extraor- 
dinary insight  into  the  character  of  the  Sussex  peasant;  and  yet 
it  is  the  Scottish  peasant  whose  mentality,  outlook,  and  language 
he  seems  to  have  made  particularly  his  own.  One  lavs  down  the 
book  with  a feeling  of  privilege,  with  gratitude  for  a truly 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  peasant  heart,  combined  with  a 
-limpse  of  stranger,  more  mysterious,  more  terrible  things,  which 
yet  perhaps  have  a special  kinship  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
countryman  and  the  child.” 

LONDON:  ELKIN  MATHEWS,  CORK  STREET,  W1 
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SIDGWICK&  JACKSON’S 

FORTHCOMING  BOOKS 

JOHN  DRINKWATER'S  NEW  PLAY 

OLIVER  CROMWELL 

Cr.  8vo.  3/6  net. 

[Shortly. 

NEW  POETRY 

SEEDS  OF  TIME 

Cr.  8vo.  3/6  net.  By  JOHN  DRINKWATER 

[ Shortly . 

IN  TIME  LIKE  GLASS 

Cr.  8vo.  5/-  net.  By  W.  J.  TURNER 

[Shortly. 

BEHIND  THE  EYES 

Cr.  8vo.  3/6  net.  By  EDGELL  RICKWORD 

[ Shortly . 

CATHERINE 

F’cap  8vo.  4 /-  net.  By  R.  C.  K.  ENSOR 

With  a Preface  on  Narrative  Poetry. 

[ Shortly . 

TWO  YEARS  IN  KURDISTAN 

Experiences  of  a Political  Officer.  1918-1920.  By 
W.  R.  HAY,  Captain,  attached  24th  Punjabis,  Political 
Dept.,  Government  of  India.  With  2 Maps  and  24 
Illustrations.  21/-  net. 

[Ready 

DARK  SIDE  OUT.  A Novel. 

7/6  net.  By  ELEANOR  ACLAND 

“ Well  written,  absorbing,  and  above  all  things  sincere.” — Saturday 
Review. 

3.  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C.2. 


<BOOKS  FOR  THE  CONNOISSEUR 


RUDYARD  KIPLING 

A CHARACTER  STUDY.  By  R.  THURSTON-HOPKINS. 
Third  edition,  re-written.  Illustrated,  demy  8vo.,  cloth. 

12/6  net. 

A critical  and  narrative  review  of  the  Poems  and  Stories.  The  brief  outlin.e 
of  Kipling’s  career  and  his  side  interests,  hobbies,  favourite  writers  and,  books 
makes  this  sympathetic  study  real  and  comprehensive.  'As  a bobk  of  reference 
this  volume  should  prove  indispensable. 

THE  CHARM  OF  OXFORD 

Described  by  J.  WELLS,  M.A.,  Warden  of  Wadham  College, 
and  illustrated  with  27  pencil  drawings  by  W.  G.  BLACK- 
ALL.  Second  edition.  21/-  net. 

FREEMASONRY  AND  THE  ANCIENT 
GODS 

By  Bro.  J.  S.  M.  WARD,  B.A.,  F.R.Econ.S.,  F.S.S.,  etc., 
with  an  Introduction  by  Sir  JOHN  A.  COCKBURN.  Demy 
8vo.,  cloth,  profusely  illustrated.  ' 30/-  net. 

A research  into  the  origins  and  development  of  the  most  ancient  and 
honourable  institution  in  the  world.  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Mason. 

N0RTHM0ST  AUSTRALIA 

By  ROBERT  LOGAN  JACK,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S.  2 Vols., 
Demy  8vo.,  16  Maps,  and  Illustrations.  63/-  net. 

Three  Centuries  of  Exploration,  Discovery,  and  Adventure  in  and  around 
the  Cape  York  Peninsula,  Queensland,  with  a study  of  the  narratives  of  all 
explorers  by  sea  and  land  in  the  light  of  modern  charting,  many  original  qr 
hitherto  unpublished  documents,  and  sixteen  specially  prepared  maps. 

STUDIES  IN  NORTH  AFRICA 


By  CYRIL  FLETCHER  GRANT. 
Illustrated.  Crown  8vo. 


New  and  revised  edition. 

8/6  net. 


The  History  of  North  Africa  from  the  coming  of  the  Phoenicians  to  modern 
times.  An  invaluable  book  for  tourists  to  the  North  African  coast. 


SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL.  HAMILTON,  KENT  & CO.,  LTD.,  E.C.4 


ANDREW  MELROSE 


The  Haunts  of  Life. 

By  Prof.  J.  ARTHUR  THOMSON,  LL.D. 

Crown  8 vo.,  cloth.  Price  9/-  net. 

This  book  consists  of  the  lectures  delivered  to  the  Royal  Society  audience 
in  the  first  week  of  this  year.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  long  series  of 
lectures  which  have  been  delivered  under  the  same  aegis  none  have  ever 
held  the  audience  more  thoroughly  entranced  than  those  delivered  by  Pro- 
fessor Thomson.  As  a book  it  will  take  a place  among  the  finest  of  the 
volumes  by  the  same  author  already  published. 

The  Control  of  Life. 

By  Prof.  J.  ARTHUR  THOMSON,  LL.D. 

Crown  8 vo.,  cloth.  Price  7/6  net. 

The  Nation  and  Athcnceum  says  : — “ Its  persuasiveness  is  of  the  fine  flower 
of  science,  just  as  its  wide  knowledge  and  power  of  intellectual  combination 
are  of  its  roots.  . . . Professor  Thomson  has  written  a delightful  excursus 

on  the  science  of  life.” 

DISTINCTIVE  NEW  NOVELS, 

The  Diary  of  an  Odd  Woman. 

By  MARY  F.  SCOTT. 

Price  8/6  net. 

This  diary  purports  to  be  the  story  of  a woman  of  thirty,  unmarried, 
written  backwards  from  vivid  recollections  of  the  events  and  experiences  that 
made  up  her  life  up  to  twenty-two,  when  tragedy  came  into  it.  It  is  a very 
'subtle  study  from  childhood,  through  schooldays  and  early  love  affairs  up  to 
the  time  when  the  coming  of  love  altered  her  whole  life. 

The  Southern  Star. 

By  MOORE  RITCHIE, 

Author  of  " A Woman  of  the  Desert." 

Price  7/6  net. 

Mr.  Ritchie’s  second  novel  confirms  the  suggestion  made  when  his  first 
novel  was  published — that  he  inherits  the  story-telling  gifts  of  his  uncle, 
Frankfort  Moore. 

Midnight  of  the  Ranges. 

By  GEORGE  GILBERT. 

Price  7/6  net. 

This  novel,  by  a new  writer,  may  be  safely  commended  to  the  large  public 
who  devour  novels  by  Jackson  Gregory. 

King — of  Kearsarge. 

By  ARTHUR  O.  FRIEL. 

Price  7 /6  net. 

MELROSE’S  " POCKET  SERIES New  Volume. 

The  Lowly  Estate. 

By  CRANSTOUN  METCALFE. 

Price  3/6  net. 

London: 


PUNCH  DRAWINGS  BY 
F.  H.  TOWNSEND 

With  a 

foreword  by 
J , Bernard 
Partridge 


Nearly  300  humorous  drawings  and  car- 
toons, the  work  of  the  late  F.  H.  Towns- 
end. In  them  is  found  a fascinating 
summary  of  political  and  social  affairs, 
sports,  etc.,  of  the  sixteen  years  of  his 
association  with  Punch. 

> Cloth  gilt,  31/6  net. 


THE  CHRONICLES 
GAY  GORDON 

By  Brig-Gen. 

J . M . Gordon , 

C.B. 


OF  A = 


Romantic  adventures  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe  are  racily  related  in  this  fascinating 
story  of  the  General’s  life.  A brightly 
written  book,  teeming  with  stories  which 
throw  much  light  on  important  National 
and  Colonial  affairs.  Cloth.  10/6  net. 


MARY  DAVIES  AND 
MANOR  OF  EBURY 

By  Charles  T. 

Gatty,  F.S-A . 


THE  = 


“ A book  about  Old  London.  It  has 
glorious  maps  ...  a picture  gallery  of 
portraits  beautifully  reproduced  . . . the 
history  of  a fragment  of  the  ‘ brown  old 
earth,’  which  remains  worshipful  to  the 
end.” — Rt.  Hon.  Augustine  Birrell  in  The 
Times. 

2 Vols.  with  8 Photogravures,  30  Plates 
and  Map  63/-  net. 


RECOLLECTIONS 
DEAN  FREMANTLE 

Chiefly  by 
Himself 

Edited  by  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Temple, 


OF  = 


“ A sparkling  stimulant,”  says  the  York- 
shire Post — “well  worthy  of  the  study  of 
all  those  interested  in  the  religious  progress 
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PROBLEMS  OF  BANKING 

BEFORE  the  War  the  British  banking  system 
was  the  envy  of  the  world  owing  to  the  easy 
elasticity  with  which  it  met  demands  upon  it 
for  credit  at  moments  of  necessary  expansion,  and 
its  solid  foundation  on  a gold  basis  which,  as  its 
champions  asserted,  was  only  really  effective  in  the 
case  of  London.  Other  centres  had  banking  sys- 
tems apparently  founded  on  the  convertibility  of  all 
forms  of  legal  tender  money  into  gold,  which  was 
then  the  final  settler  of  the  balances  of  international 
claims.  But  it  was  only  in  London  that  one  could 
on  demand  and  without  question  be  certain  of  get- 
ting gold  for  one’s  Bank  of  England  note,  and  of 
converting  a cheque  or  any  credit  instrument  pay- 
able on  demand  either  into  gold  directly  or  first  into 
Bank  of  England  notes  and  so  into  gold  at  the  Issue 
department.  In  America,  of  course,  there  was,  as  a 
general  rule,  a free  market  for  gold — in  fact  Ameri- 
cans used  to  claim  that  their  market  for  gold  was 
rather  freer  than  ours — and  a certainty  of  being  able 
to  exchange  monetary  claims  into  gold  on  demand. 
But  in  the  pre-war  days,  when  America  was  still 
suffering  from  its  bad  old  banking  system,  the 
country  was  apt  to  be  disturbed  by  periodical  econo- 
mic earthquakes  which  put  the  banking  machinery 
entirely  out  of  gear  for  the  time  being,  with  the 
result  that  holders  of  claims  found  that  Clearing 
House  certificates  or  some  other  inconvertible 
instruments  were  the  best  into  which  they  could  ex- 
change them.  That  state  of  things  would  have 
been  ended,  or  at  least  mended,  by  the  foundation 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  system,  which  was  already 
being  hatched  at  the  time  when  War  broke  out. 

In  Paris  in  converting  notes  the  Bank  of  France 
had  the  option — a relic  of  the  old  bimetallic  system 
—of  meeting  claims  upon  it  in  the  form  of  gold  or 
silver,  and  it  frequently  made  effective  use  of  this 
option,  when  it  was  not  willing  to  permit  a drain  on 
its  enormous  hoard  of  gold,  by  charging  a premium 
on  gold  to  those  who  demanded  it. 

In  Berlin,  though  there  was,  on  paper,  a free  gold 
market,  the  Reichsbank  was  always  suspected  of 
exercising  a somewhat  Prussian  domination  over 
those  who  attempted  to  raid  its  gold,  putting  them 
into  a black  book  and  taking  care  that  if  at  any 
future  time  they  found  it  necessary  to  ask  for  ordi- 
nary banking  facilities  they  would  find  that  their 
convenience  was  not  very  whole-heartedly  met. 
Official  denials  of  anything  of  this  kind  have  been 
from  time  to  time  promulgated,  but  the  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating,  and  it  was  certainly  the  fact 
that  on  many  occasions  before  the  war  the  German 
exchange  used  to  go  to  a point  at  which  gold  ship- 
ments from  Germany  to  London  would  certainly 
have  shown  a considerable  profit  if  gold  could  have 
been  obtained  on  the  terms  at  which  it  was  supposed 
to  have  been  available,  and  yet  no  gold  came.  The 
irresistible  conclusion  is  that  in  some  way  or  other 
it  was  demonstrated  to  those  who  might  otherwise 
have  shipped  gold  that  it  would  not  pay  them  in  the 
long  run  to  earn  a profit  that  was  apparently  to  be 
made  by  doing  so.  At  some  of  the  smaller  Con- 
tinental centres  it  was  generally  true  that  a certain 
amount  of  gold  was  to  be  had  if  valid  claims  for  it 


could  be  presented,  but  in  those  days  the  scale  of 
business  in  those  centres  was  comparatively  neg- 
ligible,  and,  as  we  have  shown,  in  the  four  chief 
centres  alluded  to  above,  London  stood  out  pre- 
eminent as  the  one  place  where  gold  could  be  got. 

All  this  talk  of  gold  sounds  very  mediaeval  in 
these  days,  now  that  practically  the  whole  of  Europe 
is  on  a paper  basis  and  the  world’s  gold  stock  regu- 
iarly  goes  to  the  United  States  as  produced,  except 
such  fragments  as  are  still  demanded  and  secured 
by  the  appetite  of  India,  which  has  been  more  or 
less  persistent  ever  since  gold  was  mentioned  in 
history.  America  piles  gold  into  a mountain  be- 
cause all  the  world  owes  it  money,  and  America 
builds  up  a high  tariff  against  the  goods  which  are 
the  only  satisfactory  form  of  paying  debts  and  so 
forces  the  nations  to  pour  into  it  gold  as  fast  as  it 
can  be  produced  or  exported  from  Russia,  and 
securities  as  fast  as  the  American  public  can  be 
induced  to  absorb  them.  India  takes  gold  because 
for  centuries  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  native  to 
load  his  womenkind  with  ornaments  and  to  put  a 
little  bit  of  gold  underground  against  a rainy  day. 
Viewed  dispassionately,  the  Indian  demand  for  gold 
thus  seems  to  be  rather  more  civilised  on  the  whole 
than  the  American. 

In  London,  thanks  to  the  chaos  which  the  wisdom 
of  our  rulers  has  introduced  into  our  comparatively 
perfect  banking  system,  we  have  substituted  the 
Treasury  note  for  the  sovereign,  or  the  once  con- 
vertible Bank  of  England  note,  and  the  Treasury 
note  is  based,  not  upon  any  metallic  barbarism,  but 
upon  the  extent  of  the  inability  of  the  British 
Government  to  pay  its  way  at  any  given  moment. 
When  the  British  Government  cannot  make  both 
ends  meet  it  borrows  from  the  Bank  of  England  on 
Ways  and  Means  advances,  and  so  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land creates  more  credit  in  its  books,  and  this  credit 
in  the  Bank  of  England  books  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  a cash  basis  that  the  banking  frater- 
nity can  find  on  which  to  erect  the  fabric  of  credit 
with  which  it  provides  the  community.  It  may  be 
that  in  the  course  of  decades,  or  perhaps  centuries, 
we  shall  perhaps  evolve  a Government  and  a Bank 
of  England  which  can  really  be  trusted  to  arrange 
the  credit  and  currency  systems  of  the  country  on 
this  basis,  regulating  the  creation  and  restriction  of 
credit  in  such  a way  as  to  keep  the  general  level  of 
prices  fairly  steady.  A system  of  this  kind  has  long 
been  advocated  by  enthusiastic  reformers  in 
America,  and  it  is  possible  that  these  monetary 
aspirations  may  some  day  be  realised.  For  the 
moment  most  people  who  have  anv  practical  experi- 
ence of  the  pre-war  and  the  present  banking  system 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  see  the  restoration  of  the 
machinery  which  worked  so  well  before  the  war, 
when  our  monetary  system  was  based  on  the 
amount  of  a certain  kind  of  metal  that  could  be  pro- 
duced out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Such  a basis 
for  a monetary  system  is  very  easy  to  question  and 
scoff  at  as  a barbarism,  but  it  did  work  ; 
and  the  general  verdict  of  the  City  would 
be,  we  have  very  little  doubt,  that  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  it  is  better  to 
found  your  system  on  the  chances  of  mining  opera- 
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tions  than  on  the  whims  and  caprices  and  vagaries 
of  politicians  and  officials,  who  are  always  doing 
their  best,  but  who  are  generally  at  cross-purposes 
and  often  have  not  the  remotest  knowledge  of  what 
the  effect  of  their  actions  may  be  upon  the  com- 
mercial and  financial  prosperity  of  the  community. 

This,  at  any  rate,  is  the  task  that  British  bankers 
have  put  before  themselves,  as  was  stated  by  their 
spokesman,  Sir  Felix  Schuster,  at  the  International 
Conference  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  held  last 
summer.  Sir  Felix  fully  admitted  that  we  have  to 
proceed  slowly  and  with  caution,  but  maintained  that 
a return  to  the  pre-war  standard  was  the  object 
which  British  bankers  must  have  steadily  in  view 
at  all  times.  Certainly,  everyone  must  agree  that 
extreme  caution  is  necessary  in  handling  these 
monetary  problems.  What  the  business  world 
wants  more  than  all  is  stability,  and  the  machinery 
of  banking  is  extremely  delicate  and  cannot  be 
pulled  about  first  this  way  and  then  that  without 
being  put  seriously  out  of  gear.  This  obvious  fact 
was  perhaps  rather  forgotten  by  those  who  ruled  our 
monetary  policy  in  the  early  months  of  1920,  when 
it  was  decided  not  only  that  further  credit  expan- 
sion must  be  stopped,  but  there  must  be  drastic 
restriction  forthwith.  As  is  well-known  to  all 
students  of  banking  figures,  the  restriction  which 
they  proposed  has  never  taken  place.  Thanks 
largely  to  the  practical  sense  of  our  bankers,  all  that 
has  been  done  is  that  the  pace  of  expansion  has 
been  severely  restricted,  and  it  has  been  gradually 
made  clear  to  the  commercial  and  financial  com- 
munity that  the  notion  with  which  they  had  been 
imbued  in  the  course  of  the  war— that  expansion  of 
credit  could  proceed  indefinitely — was  not  one  on 
which  sound  banking  machinery  could  really  bo 
based.  Now  the  authorities  in  Whitehall  have 
changed  their  minds.  It  is  possible  of  course  that 
they  may  have  been  right,  and  that  the  policy  they 
advocated  eighteen  months  ago  was  then  correct  and 
has  done  its  work  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  and 
should  now  be  reversed  and  switched  over  more  or 
less  to  a little  return  of  expansion  in  order  to  put 
more  heart  into  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  trying 
to  revive  our  trade.  There  is  something,  doubtless, 
to  be  said  for  the  view  that  they  were  then  in  too 
much  of  a hurry  for  restriction,  and  that,  when  they 
were  chiding  our  bankers  for  offering  restricted 
credit,  the  bankers  really  knew  better  when  they 
merely  put  a gentle  brake  on  the  process  of  expan- 
sion ; and  that  the  new  official  view  is  equally  wrong 
now,  that  you  cannot  really  improve  trade  by 
expanding  credit  in  order  to  make  trade  ask  for  it, 
but  that  you  should  wait  for  the  time  when  trade 
can  see  opportunities  of  doing  profitable  business 
and  asks  for  new  credit  in  order  to  achieve  this  end. 
The  next  few  years  will  be  of  momentous  import- 
ance for  England’s  banking  system  and  for  the 
trade,  not  only  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  of  the 
whole  world,  which  it  has  so  effectively  assisted  to 
develop  in  the  past.  We  look  forward  with  con- 
fidence to  the  manner  in  which  our  banking  system 
will  respond  to  any  demands  which  may  be  made 
upon  it ; its  outlook  has  been  enormously  widened 
during  the  course  of  the  war ; it  has  probably,  on 
the  whole,  strengthened  itself  by  amalgamations, 
and  although  some  of  its  customers  complain  that 
the  huge  size  to  which  our  banks  have  now  attained 
has  brought  with  it  a certain  inevitable  amount  of 
red  tape,  we  fully  expect  to  see,  if  this  is  really  so, 
the  development  of  new  institutions  which  will  make 


good  any  shortcomings  that  practical  tests  will 
reveal.  By  their  development  of  foreign  business 
and  by  the  connexions  and  affiliations  they  have 
made  with  banks  that  carry  on  business  abroad,  the 
scope  and  range  of  the  business  done  by  British 
banking  has  been  very  greatly  widened,  and  its 
power  to  provide  banking  facilities  is  of  a much 
more  general  kind  than  it  was  before  the  war.  With 
its  equipment  thus  improved,  we  have  every  confi- 
dence that  if  once  the  deadening  and  hampering 
influence  of  Government  control  can  be  removed 
from  the  London  Money  Market  it  will  work  its  way 
back,  if  not  to  its  old  position  of  unchallengeable 
supremacy,  at  anv  rate  to  one  in  which  it  will  render 
an  even  greater  service  to  the  production  and  com- 
merce of  this  country  and  of  the  whole  world  than 
it  performed  in  the  past. 


ANGLO-SOUTH  AMERICAN  BANK,  LIMITED 

AS  a proof  of  the  rapid  expansion  of  this  go-ahead 
Company  since  1914,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  that 
year  the  Authorised  Capital  was  £5,000,000,  the  Issued 
Capital  £4,500,000,  the  Paid-up  Capital  £2,250,000, 
and  the  Reserve  Fund  £1,400,000.  At  the  present 
year  these  figures  stand  at  £ 10,000,000  for  the  Au- 
thorised Capital,  of  which  £8,733,400  has  been  issued 
and  £4,366,700  paid  up,  whilst  the  Reserve  Fund  has 
swelled  to  £4,000,000.  And  yet  the  Anglo-South 
American  came  from  humble  beginnings,  having  been 
registered  in  1888  under  the  title  of  the  Bank  of  Tara- 
paca  and  London.  Twelve  years  later  it  amalgamated 
with  the  Anglo-Argentine  Bank,  and  later  still  absorbed 
the  London  Bank  of  Mexico  and  South  America  and  the 
Commercial  Bank  of  Spanish  America.  The  head  office 
is  in  London,  and  there  are  numerous  branches  in  Chile, 
Uruguay,  Argentine,  Peru,  Mexico,  Spain,  France  and 
the  United  States. 

A total  net  profit  of  £1,136,291  3s.  3d.  is  revealed 
by  the  Balance  Sheet  for  the  year  ended  30th  June  last. 
Of  this  £183,403  13s.  1 id.  u as  absorbed  by  the  pay- 
ment of  an  Interim  Dividend  on  19th  April  last,  and 
the  Directors  now  recommended  the  payment  of  a Final 
Dividend  of  9s.  per  share,  less  income  tax,  making  a 
total  distribution  for  the  year  of  15%. 

The  Report  states  that  the  Company  have  further 
extended  their  field  of  interest  by  the  acquisition  of 
25,000  shares  in  the  Banque  G^ndrale  Beige,  out  of  an 
issue  of  50,000  new  shares  at  Fes.  500  each  at  a 
premium  of  Fes.  150  each,  which  premium,  amounting 
to  Fes.  7,500,000  has  been  added  to  their  Reserve  Fund. 
The  Capital  of  the  Bank  is  thus  doubled,  now  standing 
at  Fes.  50,000,000,  and  the  total  of  Reserves  to  Fes. 
17,000,000. 

AUSTRALIAN  MUTUAL  PROVIDENT  SOCIETY 

WITH  a head  office  in  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  this 
Society,  which  was  established  so  long  ago  as 
1849,  has  now  spread  its  operations  to  all  quarters  of 
Australasia,  and  has  even  agents  in  Fiji.  From  the 
Directors’  Report  for  the  year  1920  we  glean  the  follow- 

\i[\cr  \ — ■ 

The  Actuary’s  Report  shows  that  there  would  have 
been  a Surplus  of  Funds  over  Liabilities  of  £i,737>b7^ 
is  1 id.  if  the  valuation  of  the  policy  liabilities  had  been 
made  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  last  year,  but  the 
Board  resolved,  in  accordance  with  the  . recommenda- 
tion of  the  Actuary',  to  apply  £285,485  in  strengthen- 
ing the  basis  of  valuation  so  that  the  surplus  disclosed 
is  £1,452,193  is.  1 id.,  out  of  which  £1,324,193  is.  nd 
is  to  be  allotted  for  distribution  among  the  members. 
This  will  provide  Reversionary  Bonuses  of  about 
£2,273,000. 

BANK  OF  BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA 

RITISH  West  Africa  has  rapidly  extended  its 
activities  in  the  commercial  world  and  this 
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THE 

STANDARD  BANK 

OF  SOUTH  AFRICA,  limited. 

(With  which  is  incorporated  the 


AFRICAN  BANKING  CORPORATION,  LTD.) 


Bankers  te^efloyernment  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  Cape  Province;  to  the  Imperial 
Government  in  South  Africa ; and  to  the  Administration  of  Rhodesia. 


Authorised  Capital 
Subscribed  Capital 
Paid-up  Capital 
Reserve  Fund 
Uncalled  Capital  - 


£10,000,000 

£8,916,660 

£2,229,165 

£2,893,335 

£6,687,495 

£11,809,995 


BOARD  OF 

WILLIAM  REIERSON  ARBUTHNOT  Esq 
Sir  DAVID  M.  BARBOUR,  K.C.S.I.,  K.C  M G 
EDWARD  CLIFTON  BROWN,  Esq. 

STANLEY  CHRISTOPHERSON,  Esq 
ROBERT  E.  DICKINSON,  Esq. 

JAMES  FAIRFAIRN  FINLAY,  Esq.,  C.S.I. 


DIRECTORS. 

SOLOMON  B.  JOEL,  Esq. 

HORACE  PEEL,  Esq. 

Rt.  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  SELBORNE,  K.G. 
WILLIAM  SMART,  Esq. 

Rt.  Hon.  LORD  SYDENHAM,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.M.G., 
G.C.I.E.,  G.B.E. 


Senior  General  Manager  in  South  Africa — J.  P.  GIBSON. 


Joint  General  Managers  in  South  Africa — 

JOHN  JEFFREY.  JAMES  S.  SHIEL. 

Assistant  General  Managers  in  South  Africa.— G.  F.  LE  SUEUR.  W.  K.  ROBERTS  DN 


London  Manager — FRANCIS  SHIPTON. 
Assistant  Manager — BERTRAM  LOWNDES. 
Sub-Manager — F.  NORMAN. 


Chief  Inspector — 

J.  T.  PRINGLE. 


Secretary — HERBERT  G.  HOEY. 
Assistant  Secretary — T.  D.  WILLIAMS. 


Head  Office:  10  Clements  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 4. 

London  Wall  Branch  : 63  London  Wall,  E.C.  2. 

West  End  Branch:  17  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  2. 
(adjoining  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute). 

New  York  Agency:  68  Wall  Street. 

Rotterdam  Branch:  15  Coolsingel.  Amsterdam  Branch : 69  Rokin. 

Hamburg  Agency: 

Bank  of  British  West  Africa,  Limited,  49-53  Schauenburgerstrasse. 


Over  420  Branches,  Sub-Branches  and  Agencies  in — 


CAPE  PROVINCE. 

NATAL. 

ORANGE  FREE  STATE. 
TRANSVAAL. 

TANGANYIKA  TERRITORY. 


RHODESIA. 

NYASSALAND. 

BASUTOLAND. 

KENYA  COLONY. 

KENYA  PROTECTORATE. 


UGANDA. 

ZANZIBAR. 

PORTUGESE  EAST  AFRICA 
SOUTH  WEST  AFRICA. 
BELGIAN  CONGO. 


Banking  Business  of  Every  Description  Transacted  at  all  Branches  and  Agencies. 

EVERY  FACILITY  AFFORDED  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TRADE 
WITH  ALL  PARTS  OF  SOUTH  AND  EAST  AFRICA,  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA.  AND  THE  CONTINENT  OF  EUROPE. 


DOCUMENTARY  CREDITS  ARRANGED.  ENQUIRIES  INVITED. 
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has  expanded  its  business  operations  with  the 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  twenty- 
seventh  annual  report  for  the  year  ended  31st  March 

last  shows  a net  profit  of  £139,803  IS-  to  w^ich  1S 
added  £30,377  4s.  nd.  brought  forward  from  last  year, 
making  'a  toS  of  £170,180  6s.  Of  this  sum  4%  had 
already  been  distributed  in  interim  dividend,  and  the 
Directors  now  recommended  the  payment  of  a final  4/o 
dividend. 

During-  the  year  the  Authorised  Capital  had  been  in- 
creased to  four  millions  by  the  creation  of  200  000  new 
shares,  which  have  been  issued  33,333  eac  o e 
London  County  Westminster  and  Parr  s Bank  and  the 
National  Provincial  and  Union  Bank  of  England,  and 
,,  ,34  to  the  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa.  New 
branches  of  the  Bank  have  been  opened  in  Cairo,  Moga- 
dor,  Santa  Cruz  (Teneriffe),  and  the  Hamburg  branch 
has  resumed  operations.  Further  details  . 

LIABILITIES 

£ s.  d. 

C: ffiTshares  of  £10  each  £4,000,000  0 0 


of  which  there  has  been  issued  300, 000  Shares 
on  which  £4  per  share  has  been  paid  up. 

Reserve  •••  — 

Current  Deposit  and  Other  Accounts  ... 

Drafts  Issued  

Bills  for  Collection 
Rebate  on  Bills  ... 

Liability  on  Acceptances  for  Customers 
Final  Dividend,  Payable  15th  july,  1921 
Balance  of  Profit  Carried  Forward 
Liability  on  Bills  rediscounted  £274,919  13s.  3d., 
all  of  which  have  run  off. 

Outstanding  Forward  Exchange . Contracts  for 
purchase  and  sale  of  Foreign  Exchange 
£2,901,249  0s.  4d.,  of  which  £2,807,169 

0s.  4d.  have,  run  off. 


1,200,000  0 0 
625,000  0 0 
8,018,670  4 
624,441  7 3 
2,214,526  13  4 
13,638  14  6 
681,179  9 8 
48,000  0 0 
50,180  6 0 


£13,475,636  14  10 


above  occasion,  to  be  derived  partly  from  exceptional 
profits  made  in  one  or  two  items  during  the  half-year, 
and  part  from,  the  carry  forward  which  proved  larger 
than  was  really  needed.  “ But  I wish  to  repeat, 
observed  the  Chairman,  “ that  this  must  be  viewed  as 
a special  exception  to  our  recognised  policy  with  regard 
to  distributions  of  profit,  which  we  still  think  is  the  most 
sound  for  the  Bank  to  pursue.” 

The  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  was  founded  in  1817 
and  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  in  Australia.  Its  paid-up 
capital  is  £4,965,200,  and  its  Reserve  Fund  totals 

£3,425,00°. 

BANK  OF  NEW  ZEALAND 

INCORPORATED  by  Act  and  the  General  Assembly 
in  1861,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  has  now  an  Au- 
thorised Capital  of  £6,154,988.  of  which  £3,904,988 
is  subscribed  and  paid-up.  Its  reserve  fund  and  undi- 
vided profits  amount  to  £5,791,263.  Bankers  to  the 
New  Zealand  Government,  it  has  had  to  cope  in  t e 
past  few  years  with  the  prevailing  conditions  in  the 
country.  Owing  to  transport  and  other  difficulties  in- 
cidental to  the  war,  and  the  after  war  period,  and  the 
heavy  fall  in  the  price  of  wool  and  meat  an  awkward 
comer  has  had  to  be  turned  But  the  Report  of  the 
Bank  of  New  Zealand  for  the  year  ended  March  31st 
last,  shows  a profit  of  £827,255  14s-  6d  which,  with 
sundry  deductions  and  the  addition  of  the  balance 
brought  forward  from  last  year,  becomes  a net  gain  of 
£923,775  16s.  9d.  From  this  have  been  paid  Interim 
Dividends  on  “ A ” and  “ B ” Preference  Shares  and 
Ordinary  Shares  amounting  to  £196,875.  The  Di 
tors  proposed  further  dividends,  amounting  respectively 
to  £6.250,  £40,625,  and  £168,75°,  and  a transfer  to 
the  Reserve  of  £150,000.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  whole  of  the  Bank’s  Reserve  Fund  is  invested  in 
British  Government  securities. 


ASSETS 

£ 

Cash  in  Hand,  at  Bankers, 
at  Branches  and  at  Agencies  £2>404,054 
Cash  in  Transit  128,112 


s.  d. 


£ s-  d- 


2,532,166  14  5 


741,374  7 3 
59,149  12  9 

50,000  0 0 


Investments — 

Government  Securities 

Other  Securities  

West  Africa  Buildings  Co., 

Ltd.  ■■■  

(50,000  shares  of  £1  each, 
fully  paid) 

Bills  of  Exchange — 

Treasury  Bills 

Other  Bills  

Loans,  Advances  and  Current  Accounts 

Bills  for  Collection  Contra  

Liability  of  Customers  for  Acceptances 
Premises  and  Furniture  


850,524  0 0 


„ 700,000  0 0 
2,502,316  11  8 


LONDON  COUNTY  WESTMINSTER 
AND  PARR’S  BANK,  LIMITED 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1836. 

Chairman  : WALTER  LEAF. 

Deputy  Chairmen  : 

SIR  MONTAGU  TURNER.  R.  HUGH  TENNANT. 


3,202,316  11  8 

..  3,693,685  17  8 

2,214,526  13  4 

681,179  9 8 
301,237  8 1 

£13,475,636  14  10 


AUTHORISED  CAPITAL 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL 
RESERVE 


(30th  June,  1921) 
Current,  Deposit  and  other  Accounts^ 


£33,000.000 

9,003,718 

9,003,718 

£308,996,025 


BANK  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

AT  the  last  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  above  Bank 
(the  one  hundred  and  forty-first  since  1851 ) the 
Chairman,  the  Hon.  Sir  Charles  K.  MacKel  , 
K C M G M.L.C.,  President  of  the  Company,  mad 
some  significant  remarks.  “ Our  efforts  to  gf  the 
business  on  to  a steadier  footing,”  he  said,  _ have 
been  successful,  and  our  customers  now  recognise  that 
while  we  are  prepared  to  meet  the  legitimate  require- 
ments of  trade  and  the  operations  of  business  generally, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  go  to  unreasonable  and  im- 
prudent lengths  in  support  of  their  enterprises. 

There  had  been  an  increase  since  the  previous  half- 
year  of  £1,625,000  in  Deposits,  but  this,  he  pointed 
out,  was  of  a temporary  nature,  for,  generally  speak- 
ing this  portion  of  the  business  is  stationary  for  the 
time  being,  largely  owing  to  the  sluggish  channels  of 
supplv  such  as  wool,  meat  and  metals. 

A Bonus  of  10s.  per  share  was  recommended  on  the 


Head  Office:  41,  L0THBURY,  LONDON,  E.C.2. 

tieaU  U1 1 3 RARTHORPE  JOHN  RAE. 

Chief  General  Managers:  F.  J.  BARTHORPE  JU  , - _ 

Foreign  Branch  Office:  82,  C0RNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C.3. 

affiliated  abroad. 

LONDON  COUNTY  WESTMINSTER  & 

PARR’S  FOREIGN  BANK.  LIMITED. 

FRANCE : — 

PARTS  • 22,  Place  Vendome.  . 

RORDEAUX  : 22  and  24,  Cours  de  1 Intendance. 
LYONS?  wt  Rue  de  la  Rdpublique. 

MARSEILLES  : 29,  Rue  Cannebnire. 

NANTES  : 6,  Rue  Lafayette. 

BELGIUM:— 

BRUSSELS:  114-120,  Rue  Royale. 

ANTWERP  : 28/30,  Place  de  Meir. 

SPAIN:-  , 

MADRID:  Avenida  del  Conde  de  Penalver  21  & 23. 
BARCELONA  : Paseo  de  Gracia  8 & 10. 

BILBAO  : Gran  Via  9.  pascual  y Genfs  6. 

VALENCIA  : Alfredo  Calderon  13  & ra  y 

AFFILIATED  in  IRELAND. 

LIMITTEERDBANK  for  ? CommUsion. 

I’z  id  % 

EXECUTOR  AND  TRUSTEE  DUTIES  UNDERTAKEN. 
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CHARTERED  BANK  OF 
INDIA,  AUSTRAUA  AND  CHINA 

38  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C.  2 

( Incorporated  by  T{oyal  Charter ) 


Capital  ....  £3,000,000 
Reserve  Fund  - - £3,600,000 


COURT  OF 

SIR  MONTAGU  CORNISH  TURNER 

(Chairman). 

SIR  DUNCAN  CARMICHAEL. 

THOMAS  CUTHBERTSON,  Esq. 

SIR  ALFRED  DENT,  K.C.M.G. 

SIR  WILLIAM  HENRY  NEVILLE 
[GOSCHEN,  K.B.E. 


DIRECTORS: 

Rt.  Hon.  LORD  GEORGE  HAMILTON, 

[G.C.S.I. 

Rt.  Hon.  SIR  JOHN  NEWELL 

[JORDAN,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 
WILLIAM  FOOT  MITCHELL,  Esq. 
JAMES  MAXWELL  GRANT  PROPHIT, 

[Esq. 

LEWIS  ALEXANDER  WALLACE,  Esq. 
E.  PRESTON. 


Chief  Manager  : W. 

Managers  : J.  S.  BRUCE  and  G.  MILLER. 


AGENCIES  AND  BRANCHES: 


Alor  Star  (Malay 

Cawnpore. 

States). 

Cebu. 

Amritsar. 

Colombo. 

Bangkok. 

Delhi. 

Batavia. 

Haiphong. 

Bombay. 

Hankow. 

Calcutta. 

Hongkong. 

Canton. 

Iloilo. 

Ipoh. 

New  York. 

Karachi. 

Peking. 

Klang. 

Penang. 

Kobe. 

Puket. 

Kuala  Lumpur. 

Rangoon. 

Madras. 

Saigon. 

Manila. 

Seremban. 

Medan. 

Shanghai. 

Singapore. 

Sourabaya. 

Taiping  F.M.S.) 

Tavoy  (Lower 
Burma). 

Tientsin. 

Yokohama. 


The  Corporation  buy  and  receive  for  Collection  Bills  of  Exchange,  grant  Drafts  payable  at  the 
above  Agencies  and  Branches,  and  transact  general  Banking  Business  connected  with  the  East. 
Deposits  of  money  are  received  for  full  periods  at  rates  which  may  be  ascertained  on  applica- 
tion; interest  payable  half-yearly,  30th  June  and  31st  December. 
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BARCLAY’S  BANK,  LIMITED 

BARCLAY’S,  formed  by  a combination  of  private 
banking  firms  and  considerably  expanded  by  later 
amalgamations,  has  an  authorised  capital  of  twenty 
millions,  of  which  =£15,592,372  is  issued  and  paid-up. 
Its  Reserve  Fund  is  £8,250,000,  and  it  has  over  i,5°° 
branches  in  England  and  Wales. 

Out  of  the  profits  for  the  half-year  ended  the  30th  j 
June  last  the  Directors  declared  a Dividend  at  the  rate 
of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  “ A ” shares,  and  14 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  “ B ” and  “ C shares 
respectively,  subject  in  each  case  to  the  reduction  of 
income  tax.  The  Bank’s  securities  (including  £740,902 
18s,  iod.  lodged  for  Public  Accounts),  comprise 
£46,916,098  liabilities  of  the  British  Government, 
£5,589,798  British  Dominions  and  Colonial  Govern- 
ment, Bank  of  England,  and  British  Corporation 
Stocks,  and  £2,789,560  British  Railway  Debentures 
and  other  investments. 

BRITANNIC  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD. 

NEARLY  15  millions  have  been  paid  in  claims  by  the 
above  Company  since  its  inception.  We  have 
already  published  the  balance  sheet  of  the  Britannic  in 
our  recent  Insurance  Supplement,  so  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  state  that  a bonus  of  £ i 4s-  Per  £ 100  sum 
assured  had  been  declared  for  1920  to  all  policies  in  the 
immediate  participating  classes.  The  Britannic  was 
established  55  years  ago,  and  deals  chiefly  in  Life  and 
Endowment  Assurance  Policies.  During  the  past  year 
new  capital  was  paid  up>  to  the  tune  of  £22,499,  and  the 
total  funds  were  increased  by  £600,844 — the  largest 
addition  in  the  Company’s  history.  These  now  total 
£5.976, 892- 

THE  BRITISH  EQUITABLE  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD. 

THIS  Company,  which  was  founded  in  1854,  possess 
Accumulated  Funds  amounting  to  ^1,629,038  8s. 
Its  Sixty-sixth  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ending 
January  31st  last  gives  the  amount  of  new  business  in 
the  Life  Department  as  more  than  ^27,000  in  excess 
of  last  year’s  figures,  and  a rise  in  the  Premium  Income 
of  about  £10,000.  The  net  new  Annual  Premiums 
totalled  £16,667  16s.  76.,  and  the  net  new  Single  Pre- 
miums ^663  1 os.  The  average  rate  of  interest  earned 
on  the  Life  Funds  was  £4  12s.  3d.  per  cent,  gross, 
which  left  a net  profit,  after  deducting  income  tax,  of 
£3  16s.  6d.  per  cent.  In  the  Fire,  and  Accident,  Burg- 
lary, and  General  Deprtments  the  loss  ration  was  respec- 
tively 52.7  per  cent.,  and  28.9  per  cent.  The  claim 
ratio  in  the  Employers’  Liability  Department  was 
favourable  at  37.1  per  cent,  and  the  Premium  Income 
here  showed  an  increase,  while  a substantial  income  was 
secured  in  the  Marine  Department. 

The  Dirctors  recommended  the  same  dividend  of  3s. 
per  share  per  annum  as  paid  to  shareholders  in  the  past 


year,  of  which  2s.  6d.  per  share  was  provided  for  as 
directed  by  the  Articles  of  Association,  and  6d.  per  share 
out  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  shareholders. 

THE  CANADA  LIFE  ASSURANCE  CO. 

THE  Canada  Life  is  able  to  boast  that  the  year  1920 
has  proved  the  most  successful  it  has  known  in  its 
seventy-four  years’  existence.  With  regard  to  its 
new  business,  for  instance,  the  total  of  £12,000,000 
completed  was  nearly  40%  in  advance  of  the  previous 
year,  and  nearly  150%  in  excess  of  1918.  It  is  also 
claimed  that  the  Company  has  only  had  to  face  a depre- 
ciation of  £35,000  during  the  past  six  years  on  funds 
averaging  £13,500,000,  while  during  1920  a profit  of 
over  £41,000  was  realised  on  securities  sold. 

The  Report  for  1920  reveals  an  increase  in  the 
Premium  Income  of  £508,976,  and  in  the  Annuity  In- 
come of  £88,177,  while  the  Interest  Income  showed  an 
advance  of  £45,423.  Assets  increased  by  £977,398, 
and  the  .Surplus  earned  for  the  year  was  £444,388. 

The  Undivided  Surplus  at  the  31st  December,  1920, 
amounted  to  £1,313,853,  and  a rise  in  the  rate  of  in- 
terest earned  upon  the  Funds  brought  this  up  to  6%. 

CHARTERED  BANK  OF  INDIA,  AUSTRALIA  & CHINA 

ESTABLISHED  by  Royal  Charter  in  1853,  this 
Bank  commenced  operations  in  the  year  of  the 
Mutiny,  opening  branches  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and 
Shanghai.  After  passing  through  early  vicissitudes  its 
prosperity  has  steadily  increased,  and  to-day  it  looms 
large  in  the  world  of  over-seas  finance.  It  has  a capital, 
in  600,000  shares  of  ^5  each,  of  ^3,000,000,  and  its 
Reserve  Fund,  which  in  1884  stood  at  £200,000,  now 
totals  £3,600,000. 

The  Balance  Sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account  for 
the  year  ended  31st  December  last  show  a net  profit  of 
^849,601  9s.  1 id.,  inclusive  of  £172,830  6s.  iod. 
brought  forward  from  the  previous  year.  The  Interim 
Dividend  at  the  rate  of  14%  per  annum  paid  in  Septem- 
ber last  absorbed  ^140,000,  and  the  Directors  recom- 
mended the  payment  of  a final  dividend  at  the  rate  of 
14%  per  annum,  together  with  a bonus  of  6s.  3d.  per 
share,  making  20^%  for  the  whole  year,  free  of  income 
tax.  They  also  proposed  to  add  £100,000  to  the  Re- 
serve Fund,  which  consequently  stands  at  the  figure 
quoted  above;  to  add  £35,000  to  the  Officers  Super- 
annuation Fund;  to  write  off  Premium  Account 
£ 100,000,  and  to  carry  forward  the  balanoe  of  ^209,601 
9s.  1 id.  Interest  on  instalments  of  new  capital 

(£1,000,000)  and  premium  (£500,000)  from  dates  of 
payment  to  31st  December,  1920,  had  been  paid. 

THE  EAGLE  STAR  AND  BRITISH  DOMINIONS 

ALREADY  an  amalgamation  of  several  important 
companies,  the  Eagle  Star  last  year  still  furthei 
widened  their  scope  by  purchasing  controlling  inter- 
ests  in  the  Liverpool  Reversionary  Company,  Ltd.,  and 


LONDON  J( 

s 

IINT  CITY  & MIDLAND  BAN 

Chairman ; The  Ri£ht  Hon.  R.  McKENNA 

Joint  Managing  Directors : T . pY 

B.  MURRAY  F.  HYDE  E.  W.  WOOLLEY 

K LIMITED 

Subscribed  Capital  - - £38,116,815 

Paid-up  Capital  - - 10,860,565 

Reserve  Fund  - 10,860,565 

Deposits  (June  30th.  1921)  - 371,322,381 

HEAD  OFFICE  : 5 THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.2 

OVER  1550  OFFICES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 
OVERSEAS  BRANCH  : 65  & 66  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.2 

AFFILIATED  BANKS  : 

DCi  cact  ranking  CO  LTD  THE  CLYDESDALE  BANK  LTD> 

BELFAST  BANKING  CO.,  I_  1 U.  Over  160  Offices  in  Scotland 
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& 

Glyn.  Mills,  Currie  & Co. 

ESTABLISHED  1753.  REGISTERED  WITH  UNLIMITED  LIABILITY  1885. 


67  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.  3. 


CAPITAL 

£1,000,000 

RESERVE  FUND 

500,000 

CURRENT  AND  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS  .... 

24,352,610 

CASH  IN  HAND  AND  AT  BANK  OF  ENGLAND 

4,200,41 0 

MONEY  AT  CALL  AND  AT  SHORT  NOTICE 

6,886,500 

INVESTMENTS 

6,408,243 

ADVANCES,  &c 

BALANCES  with  and  cheques  in  course  of  collection 

7,130,799 

on  other  Banks  in  the  United  Kingdom  . 

30th  June,  1921 . 

1,006,451 

MANAGING  PARTNERS : 


The  Hon.  A.  H.  MILLS.  LAURENCE  CURRIE. 

Lord  WOLVERTON.  Lord  HILLINGDON. 

General  The  Hon.  Sir.  H.  A.  LAWRENCE,  K.C.B. 

General  Manager  : Secretary  : 

Brig. -General  A.  MAXWELL.  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.  ERIC  GORE  BROWNE,  D.S.O. 

Every  description  of  British  and  Overseas  Banking  and  Exchange  business  transacted. 
The  Bank  undertakes  the  office  of  Executor  and  Trustee. 


WILLIAMS  DEACON’S  BANK 

LIMITED. 

(MEMBERS  OF  THE  LONDON  BANKERS’  CLEARING  HOUSE) 

Total  Assets  30th  June,  1921  - - £40,110,174. 


LONDON  OFFICE:  20  Birchin  Lane,  E.C.  3.  MANCHESTER  OFFICE:  Mosley  St. 

WEST  END  OFFICE:  2 Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  London,  S.W.  1. 

And  153  other  offices,  principally  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Cheshire, 

Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire. 

THE  BANK  IS  PREPARED  TO  ACT  AS  TRUSTEE  UNDER 
WILLS,  SETTLEMENTS,  DEBENTURES,  TRUSTS,  ETC. 
Trustee  Departments  at  London  and  Manchester. 

Agency  Arrangements  with  our  Colonies  and  all  parts  of  the  World. 


Special  Working  Facilities  for 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  AND  SHIPPING  ADVANCES 
FORWARD  CONTRACTS  ARRANGED 


Foreign  Exchange,  Shipping  and  Agency  Dept.  ^ YORK  STREET 
Agency  of  The  Anglo-South  American  Bank  Ltd.  ) MANCHESTER 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  BRITISH  OVERSEAS  BANK  LTD , 
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the  British  North  Western  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Canada.  The 
Directors’  Report  to  the  31st  December,  1920,  recom- 
mends payment  of  a dividend  on  the  Preference  Shares 
at  the  rate  of  6%  per  annum,  of  which  an  Interim  Divi- 
dend of  3%  was  paid  on  the  first  of  July  preceding  and 
the  balance  on  the  1st  January,  1921;  and  of  a dividend 
at  the  rate  of  10%  on  the  Preferred  Ordinary  Shares, 
of  which  5%  was  paid  on  the  1st  July,  1920,  and  5% 
on  the  1 st  January,  1921.  A final  payment  on  the  Or- 
dinary Shares  of  10%,  free  of  income  tax,  was  also 
proposed,  payable  on  the  1st  July,  1921,  which,  with 
the  Interim^  Dividends  already  paid  (aggregating  20%) 
would  make  30%,  free  of  income  tax,  for  the  year  1920. 


GLYN,  MILLS,  CURRIE  & COMPANY 

LYNS  ” is  one  of  the  most  interesting  links,  still 
vJT  extant  with  the  past  when  banking  was  managed 
by  private  firms.  Founded  in  1753  under  the  name  of 
Vere,  Glyn,  Halifax  & Co.,  its  amalgamation  with  Currie 
& Co.— founded  in  1773 — took  place  in  1864,  since  when 
it  has  carried  on  business  under  the  present  title. 
Twenty-one  years  later  it  was  registered  as  a limited 
liability  company,  with  a total  paid-up  Capital  of 
£1,000,000  and  a Reserve  Fund  of  £500,000.  It  will 
be  seen  from  the:  statement  appended  that  Investments 
in  British  Government  Securities  amount  to  £5,565,735 
14s.  3d. 


LIABILITIES 

To  Capital  paid  up 

To  Reserve  Fund  

To  Current  Accounts 
To  Deposit  Accounts 

To  Reduction  of  the  Bank  Premises  Account. 


£ s.  d. 
1,000,000  0 0 
500,000  0 0 
18,288,814  8 7 
6,063,795  14  1 
149,793  0 0 


LLOYDS  BANK,  LTD. 


ORIGINALLY  registered  in  1865,  Lloyds  Banking 
Company,  as  it  was  originally  called,  has  risen  by 
the  process  of  expansion  and  amalgamation,  to  be  one 
of  the  Big  Five  of  the  banking  world.  We  append  its 
account  for  last  month  (September,  1921)  : — 


LIABILITIES 


Capital  : — £ 

Authorised  ...  ...  •••  72,500,000 

Subscribed  ...  ...  ...  71,864,780 


Paid  up 

Reserve  Fund  ..  

Current,  Deposit  and  other  Accounts  

Acceptances,  Endorsements,  Guarantees  and 
other  obligations  


£ s.  d. 


14,372,956  0 0 
10,000,000  0 0 
342,311,822  18  3 

6,139,922  12  4 


£372,824,701  10  7 


ASSETS 


£ s.  d. 


Cash  : — 

Coin,  Bank  and  Currency  Notes  and  Balances 

with  the  Bank  of  England 

Balances  with,  and  Cheques  in  course  of  col- 
lection on,  other  Banks  in  the  United 
Kingdom 

Money  at  Call  and  at  Short  Notice 

Bills  of  Exchange  

Investments  ... 

Investments  in  other  Banks 

Advances  to  Customers  and  other  Accounts  ... 

Bank  Premises 

Liabilities  of  Customers  for  Acceptances,  En- 
dorsements, etc.,  as  per  contra 


36,166,959  4 4 


7,772,058  10  3 
12,709,894  19  11 
96,534,359  13  10 
65,378,316  9 6 
7,641,704  0 0 
135,273,649  11  6 
5,207,836  8 11 

6,139,922  12  4 


£'372,824,701  10  7 


LONDON  JOINT  CITY  & MIDLAND  BANK,  LTD. 


Memorandum. — Liabilities  on  account  of  Accept- 
ances, Endorsements,  etc.  (covered  by 
Securities),  not  included  in  Balance  Sheet. 

£935,438  3s.  lOd. 

£26,002,403  2 8 


ASSETS 

By  Coin,  Bank  and  Currency  Notes  and 
Balance  at  Bank  of  England 
By  Balances  with  and  Cheques  in  course  of 
Collection  on  other  Banks  in  the  United 
Kingdom 

By  Money  at  Call  and  at  Short  Notice 
By  Bills  Discounted 
By  Investments  : — 

British  Government  Securi- 
ties   £5,565,734  14  3 

Other  Securities  ...  ...  842,507  4 5 


£ s.  d. 
4,200,410  1 0 

1,006,450  14  7 
6,886,500  0 0 
712,709  6 6 

6,408,242  18  8 


THIS  well-known  Banking  Corporation  is  nearing 
its  centenary,  having  been  established  in  1836.  Its 
net  profits  for  last  year  reached  the  figure  of  £2,831,860 
19s.  7d.,  to  which  has  been  added  the  balance  of 
£726,852  6s.  2d.  brought  forward  from:  last  account, 
making  altogether  a total  sum  of  £3,558,713  5s-  9d- 
The  Directors  report  that  the  Agreement  for  a fusion 
of  interests  between  this  Bank  and  the  Clydesdale  Bank 
Limited  has  been  satisfactorily  concluded,  and  99,909 
shares  of  the  Clydesdale  Bank,  out  of  a total  of  100,000 
shares,  have  been  acquired  in  exchange  for  499,545 
fully-paid  shares  of  this  Bank.  This  operation  and  the 
allotment  of  477,441  new  shares  of  £2  10s.  each  which 
were  offered  to  the  shareholders  of  this  Bank  at  the 
price  of  £5  per  share,  have  resulted  in  an  addition  of 
£2,442,465  to  the  Capital  Account  and  £2,442,465  to 
the  Reserve  Fund. 


(The  War  Loans  included  in  the  above  are 
valued  at,  or  under  cost.) 

By  Advances  to  Customers  and  other  Accounts  6,418,090  1 11 

By  Bank  Premises  (Freehold)  ...  ...  ...  370,000  0 0 


£26,002,403  2 8 


LONDON  & MANCHESTER  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD. 

THE  London  and  Manchester  Assurance  Company 
has  a fresh  tale  of  progress  to  relate  in  its  Report 
for  the  year  ended  the  24th  March  last.  At  that  time  the 
total  Funds  of  the  Company  were  £3,082,365,  an  in- 


ESTABLISHED  1833. 

THE  NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL 
AND  UNION  BANK  OF  ENGLAND,  LTD., 


Subscribed  Capital,  £43,447,080. 

Paid-up  Capital,  £9,309,416.  Reserve  Capital,  £8,878,041. 

Head  Office:  15,  BISHOPSGATE,  LONDON,  E.C.2. 

THE  BANK  HAS  OVER  1000  OFFICES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 
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BANK  OF  NEW  ZEALAND 

BANKERS  TO  THE  NEW  ZEALAND  GOVERNMENT 


Authorised  Capital 


Paid  up  Capital — Ordinary  Shares 

Do.  Preference  Shares  (Issued  to  N.Z.  Govt. 

Do.  Four  Per  Cent.  Guaranteed  Stock 

Reserve  Fund  and  Undivided  Profits  .... 


£6,1  54,988 

£2,250,000 
£1,125,000 
529,988 
1 ,886,275 

£5,791,263 


Head  Office:  WELLINGTON,  N.Z. 


DIRECTORS : 

HAROLD  BEAUCHAMP,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

R.  W.  KANE,  Esq.  W.  REECE,  Esq. 
GEORGE  ELLIOT.  J.  P.  UPTON,  Esq. 
WM.  WATSON,  Esq. 

General  Manager  : HENRY  BUCKLETON. 
London  Office  : 

1 QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C.4. 
LONDON  BOARD : 

FREDERIC  LUBBOCK,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

Rt.  Hon.  LORD  CARNOCK,  G.C.B. 
ALEXANDER  MICHIE,  Esq. 

SIR  JAMES  MILLS,  K.C.M.G. 

Manager  : ROBERT  MILL. 


BANKERS : 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

LONDON  JOINT  CITY  & MIDLAND  BANK, 
LIMITED. 

BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES  AT  OVER  200 
POINTS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

and  at 

MELBOURNE— VICTORIA.  SYDNEY— NEW 

SOUTH  WALES.  SUVA  AND  LEVUKA— FIJI, 
APIA— SAMOA. 


THE  BANK  OF  NEW  ZEALAND  (LONDON)  GRANTS  DRAFTS  on  any  of  the  above  places.  Makes 
Telegraphic  Transfers  ; Opens  Current  Accounts  for  the  convenience  of  its  Colonial  Constituents  ; Negotiates  and 
Collects  Bills  payable  in  any  part  of  Australasia,  Fiji  and  Samoa.  Undertakes  all  descriptions  of  Colonial  Banking 
and  Monetary  Business,  and  affords  every  facility  to  persons  in  their  transactions  with  the  Colonies. 


BANK  OF  NEW  SOUTH 

ESTABLISHED  1817 


WALES. 


Paid-up  Capital 
Reserve  Fund 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors 


Aggregate  Assets  to  3 1st  March,  1921 


£4,965,200  0 0 
3,425,000  0 0 
4,965,200  0 0 

£13,355,400  0 0 
£75,692,488  12  6 


Head  Office:  SYDNEY,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

OSCAR  LINES,  General  Manager. 

London  Directors : 

Sir  Frederick  Green,  K.B.E.,  Chairman. 

H.  M.  L.  Tritton,  Esq.  Walter  S.M.  Burns,  Esq. 

H.  Meldrum,  Acting  Manager.  J.  S.  Campbell,  Assistant  Manager. 

D.  GEDDIE,  Secretary.  G.  S.  KETT,  Accountant. 

The  London  Office  issues  drafts  on  demand  on  its  Head  Office  and  Branches  in  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  Fiji,  and  Papua,  and  on  its  Correspondents  in  Tasmania.  Makes  Mail 
and  Cable  Transfers.  Negotiates  and  Collects  Bills  of  Exchange.  Arranges  Wool  and  other 
Prduce  Credits.  Receives  deposits  for  fixed  periods  on  terms  which  may  be  known  on  application, 
and  conducts  every  description  of  Australasian  Banking  Business. 

London  Office:  29  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C.  2. 
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crease  on  the  year  before  of  as  much  as  £520,923  and 
included  an  Investment  Reserve  Fund  of  £291,000,  the 
necessary  addition  for  the  year  to  the  latter  of  £59,000 
being  made  up  by  transferring  £57,087  15s.  out  of 
revenue  and  £1,912  5s.,  appearing  in  past  years’  Bal- 
ance Sheets  as  premium  received  on  shares. 

New  Policies  issued  during  the  year  totalled  329,476 
in  the  Industrial  Branch  and  10,909  in  the  Ordinary 
Branch. 

The  total  Premium  Incomes  of  the  Industrial  and 
Ordinary,  and  the  Sickness  and  Medical  Aid  Branches, 
by  an  increase  of  £192,367,  amounted  to  £1,380,390. 
Considering  that  the  corresponding  total  for  the  year 
ending  March  24th,  1911,  was  £645,966,  this  figure 
is  evidence  of  rapid  expansion  during  the  past  ten 
years.  The  total  claims  paid  up  to  March  24th,  1921, 
by  the  Company  amount  to  £6,000,000. 


NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  AND  UNION 
BANK  OF  ENGLAND,  LTD. 

WITH  a capital  authorised  at  £60,000,000,  of 
which  £43,447,041  is  subscribed,  the  above  Bank 
has  a Reserve  Fund  of  £8,878,041,  and  numbers  its 
shareholders  to  the  tune  of  38,000.  According  to  its 
Balance  Sheet  for  the  year  1920,  the  profits,  including 
£630,858  16s.  2d.  brought  forward,  reach  the  total  of 
£3,393,372  12s.  id.,  which  have  been  appropriated  as 
follows  : — 

£ s • d- 


Interim  Dividend  of  8 per  cent,  subject  to  deduc- 
tion of  Income  Tax  (£187,364  14s.  9d.)  paid 
in  August  last  ... 

A further  Dividend  of  8 per  cent.,  subject  to  de- 
duction of  Income  Tax  (£223,425  19s.  8d.), 
making  16  per  cent,  for  the  year,  payable 
11th  proximo 

Transferred  to  Reserve  Fund 
Transferred  to  Pension  Fund 
Placed  to  Contingencies 
Balance  carried  forward  to  1921 


624,549  2 5 


744,753  5 8 

500.000  0 0 

350.000  0 0 

350,000  0 0 
824,070  4 0 


£3.393.372  12  1 


LLOYDS  BANK 
LIMITED. 


Chairman : 

Sir  RICHARD  V.  VASSAR-SMITH,  Bt. 

Deputy-Chairman : 

J.  W.  BEAUMONT  PEASE. 


LIFE  ASSURANCE  PLUS — ! 

The  Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society  is 
Mutual.  That  is  to  say,  all  Surplus,  without 
deduction,  belongs  to  the  Policyholders  them- 
selves, and  is  distributed  yearly.  Moreover,  the 
Society,  established  in  1849,  has  been  for  many 
years  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  British 
Mutual  Life  Office.  Why  is  this?  Because  it 
offers  to'  Assurers  the  acme  of  security  and  profit, 
and  because  its  satisfied  members  are  its  best  ad- 
vertisement. Why  are  policies  with  the  A.M.P. 
Society  so  profitable  ? Because,  while  its  premium 
rates  are  below  the  average,  it  possesses  in  a 
unique  degree  the  combination  of  a low  expense 
rate,  a high  interest  return,  and  a favourable 
mortality  experience.  There  are  specially  attrac- 
tive tables  for  Children. 

The  A.M.P.  Society  should  be  covering  you.  You 
will  be  sent  full  particulars  on  application.  Please 
mention  this  publication. 

EVERY  YEAR  A BONUS  YEAR 

Assets  £45,000,000.  - - Annual  Income  £6,400,000. 

New  Ordinary  Business  for  1920,  £10,500,000. 

Cash  Surplus  (Ordinary  Department)  divided  for  1920,  £1,324,000. 

AUSTRALIAN  MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT  SOCIETY 

LONDON  OFFICE  : 

37  Thneadneedle  St.,  E.C.2 

W.  C.  FISHER,  Manager  for  the  United  Kingdom. 


BARCLAYS  BANK 

LIMITED 

Head  Office:  54  LOMBARD  ST.,  LONDON.  E.C.3 

AUTHORISED  CAPITAL  £20,000.000 

ISSUED  & PAID  UP  CAPITAL  15,592,372 

RESERVE  FUND  8,250,000 

DEPOSITS  (30th  June  1921)  332,206,417 


HEAD  OFFICE:  71,  LOMBARD  ST.,  E.C.  3. 


(30th  June,  1921.) 

Capital  Subscribed  £71,864,780 
Capital  paid  up  - 14,372,956 
Reserve  Fund  - 10,000,000 
Deposits,  &c.  - 341,985,555 
Advances,  &c.  - 140,306,471 


FREDERICK  CRAUFURD  GOODENOUGH.  Chairman. 
SIR  HERBERT  HAMBLING.  Deputy-Chairman. 
EDMUND  HENRY  PARKER.  Vice-Chairman. 

General  Managers: 

WILLIAM  FAVILL  TUKE. 

WILLIAM  CARRUTHERS 
ROBERT  WILLIAM  STREET. 

JOHN  CAULCUTT 


Every  description  of  British  & Foreign  Banking 
Business  Transacted. 


The  Bank  has  over  1,500  Branches  in  England  and  Wales. 


THIS  BANK  HAS  1,600  OFFICES  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  WALES. 

AFFILIATED  BANKS: 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND  LIMITED. 
LONDON  AND  RIVER  PLATE  BANK,  LIMITED. 
AUXILIARY ; 

LLOYDS  AND  NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  FOREIGN  BANK  LTD. 


Executorships  and  Trusteeships  undertaken. 


Affiliated  Banks  : 

THE  BRITISH  LINEN  BANK.  Head  Office:  Edinburgh. 
THE  UNION  BANK  OF  MANCHESTER  LIMITED, 

Head  Office  : Manchester 

THE  ANGLO  EGYPTIAN  BANK  LIMITED.  Head 
Office:  27  Clements  Lane.  London,  E.C.  4. 
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NEW  YORK 


THE 


GREAT  BRIT^I? 

♦ Mancmc«tcr  ' 

• ^London-” 


ANGLO-SOUTH  AMERICAN  BANK, 


LIMITED. 


Capital  and  Reserves 
exceed  £13,000,000 


Pernambuco 


+ Bahia 

t Rio  de  Janeiro 
+ Sao  Paulo 
+ Santos 
+ Porto  Alegre 
+ pelotas 

_+  Rio  Grande  do  3u» 

+ Mercedes 

ROSARIO  + Rosario 

MONTEVIDEO  + Monte  Video 
BUENOS  AIRES  t Buenos  Aires 
MENDOZA  + Pergamino 
SAN  RAFAEL 
BAHIA  BLANCA 
TRELEW 

COMODORO  RIVADAVIA 
PUERTO  DESEADO 
SAN  JULIAN 
SANTA  CRUZ 
RIO  GALLEGOS 
PUNTA  ARENAS 


« B.anches,  uf  THE  ANCIO  SOUTH  AMERICAN  BANK,  I TO 
+ Branches  OF  THE  BRITISH  BANK  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA, LTD. 

« Branches  of  THE  COMMERCIAL  BANK  OF  SPANISH  AM  ERICA,  LTD. 


This  Map  indicates  the  points 
in  Europe  and  an  the  American 
continent  at  which  the  Anglo- 
South  American  Bank  and  its 
Af I iliatcd  Institutions  are 
Established. 


H ead  Office : 

62  OLD  BROAD  STREET. 

LONDON,  E.C.  2. 


Northern  Ditirict  Office  : 

69  MARKET  STREET,  BRADFORD. 


(ESTABLISHED  1894) 


BANK  OF  BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA 


LIMITED. 


Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Colonies  of  The  Gambia,  Sierra  Leone,  Gold  Coast,  Nigeria. 


Authorised  Capital 
Subscribed 
Paid  up 
Reserve 


£4,000,000 

3,000,000 

1,200,000 

625,000 


Chairman:  The  Right  Hon.  THE  EARL  OF  SELBORNE,  KG.,  G.C.M.G. 


Head  Office:  17/18  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.  3 

LIVERPOOL.  MANCHESTER.  NEW  YORK.  HAMBURG. 

BRANCHES  THROUGHOUT  WEST  AFRICA,  CANARY  ISLANDS,  MOROCCO,  EGYPT 


PRINCIPAL  SHAREHOLDERS. 

Lloyds  Bank  Limited.  London  County  Westminster  & Parr’s  Bank  Limited. 

National  Provincial  & Union  Bank  of  England  Limited.  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa  Limited. 
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NORWICH  UNION  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

CLAIMING  the  title  of  the  oldest  Life  Office  in  the 
world,  as  an  amalgamation  of  the  old  Amicable 
Society,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the 
Norwich  Union,  which  this  year  completes  its  103rd 
year,  the  above  Company  continues  to  display  a youthful 
energy  and  interest  in  the  matter  of  progress.  From 
the  valuation  made  in  December,  1920,  we  glean  that 
there  was  a surplus  of  ^778,035,  whichi  made  it  possible 
for  the  Directors  to  declare  a bonus  of  ios.%  in  respect 
to  the  Reduced  Premium  Policies;  15s. % in  the  case  of 
ordinary  Endowment  Assurances;  and  1 % on  all  ordi- 
nary whole-life  full-profit  policies. 

THE  PIONEER  LIFE  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD. 

THE  total  claims  paid  by  this  Company  amount  to 
£643,000,  and  the  tale  of  its  progress  can  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  following  table  : — 

Life  Premium  Life  Assurance 
Income.  Fund. 

1901  £'22,308  ...  £9,175 

1911  77,452  ...  62,465 

1921  141,620  ...  273,700 

The  Head  Office  is  in  Dale  Street,  Liverpool. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD. 

THE  Prudential  Assurance  Company,  founded  as 
comparatively  recently  as  1848,  to-day  talks 
in  figures  of  a hundred  millions  and  twenty 
million  incomes.  It  has  the  largest  number 
of  policy  holders  of  any  life  assurance  concern 
in  existence,  and  the  name  of  its  employees  is  legion. 
Recently  (in  March,  1919)  the  Company  turned  its  atten- 
tion to  the  various  other  branches  of  insurance,  and 
opened  branches  to  deal  with  Fire,  Accident,  etc.  Poli- 
cies- are  now  issued  covering  loss  from  Accident,  Fire, 
Employers’  Liability,  Burglary,  Plate-glass,  Motor, 
Third  Part,  Lift,  and  other  risks.  A year  ago  it  was 
decided  at  a general  meeting  of  shareholders  to  under- 
take Marine  Insurance,  and  an  agreement  was  entered 
into  with  the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Corporation 
under  which  the  latter  agreed  to  act  as  managers  and 
attorneys  of  the  Company  in  respect  of  this  business. 

As  we  gave  the  figures  contained  in  the  Balance  Sheet 
for  31st  December,  1920,  in  our  recent  Insurance  Sup- 
plement, there  is  no  need  to  repeat  them  here  ; they  must 
be  sufficiently  familiar  to  all  those  acquainted  with  insur- 
ance matters  at  this  time  of  day. 

THE  RUSSO-ASISTIC  BANK 

OWING  to  the  chaotic  state  of  Russia  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  obtain  any  figures  concerning  the  above 
Bank  later  than  June,  1912,  when  the  Sixth  General 
Meeting  was  held  in  Petrograd.  It  had  at  this  time  a 
Capital  Authorised  of  65,000,000  roubles,  and  a Capital 
Issued  and  fully  paid  of  55,000,000  roubles,  with  Re- 
serve Funds  amounting  to  30,157,172  roubles.  We 


understand  that  the  London  Branch  is  still  transacting 
a good  deal  of  local  business,  but  the  bewildering 
fluctuations  of  the  Russian  exchange  still  further  com- 
plicate matters.  Since  Petrograd  became  a Bolshevik 
capital  in  1917,  all  communication  with  the  head  office 
has  been  cut  off,  and  obviously  it  would  serve  no  good 
purpose  to  quote  a set  of  figures  from  the  Assets  and 
Liabilities,  which  obtained  at  the  end  of  1916.  The 
London  office  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an 
isolated  concern  “ on  its  own.” 

THE  STANDARD  BANK  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA,  LTD. 

ESTABLISHED  in  1862,  this  Bank  may  claim  to'  be 
both  the  oldest  and  largest  concern  of  its  kind  in 
South  Africa.  Its  Authorised  Capital  is  ^10,000,000, 
its  Subscribed  Capital  £8,916,660,  its  Paid-up  Capital 
^2,229,165,  and  its  Reserve  Fund  ^2,893,335.  The 
shareholders  number  upwards  of  8,000,  and  it  has 
branches  extending  so  far  afield  as  Portuguese  East 
Africa,  Uganda,  and  Zanzibar.  Its  balance  sheet  dated 
31st  March  last  shows  a balance  of  profits  for  the  15 
months,  after  payment  of  all  expenses,  making  provision 
for  all  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  and  rebating  current 
bills,  and  including  the  undivided  sum  of  £210,466 
os.  id.  brought  forward  at  31st  December,  1919,  total- 
ling £969,823  7s.  id.  Of  this  an  Interim  Dividend  on 
312,500  shares  at  the  rate  of  14%  per  annum  was  paid 
in  October  last  for  the  half  year  ended  30th  June,  1920, 
and  another  Interim  Dividend  at  the  same  rate  on 
445,833  shares  at  a similar  rate  for  the  half  year  ended 
31st  December,  1920,  was  paid  on  the  i5tb  April  last, 
amounting  together  to  .£265,416  ns. 

WILLIAMS  DEACON'S  BANK,  LIMITED 

WILLIAMS  DEACON’S  Bank  comprises  no  less 
than  six  corporations,  the  eldest  of  which  was 
founded  in  1771  and  the  youngest  in  1836.  In  the 
North  and  the  Midlands  it  is  still  known  as  “ The  Sal- 
ford Bank  ” — the  name  of  the  youngest  company.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Report  for  1920  the  net  profit  of  the 
business  for  the  year  was  £463,653  4s.  gd.,  which,  with 
a balance  from;  the  previous  twelve  months  of 
£19,951  18s.  iod.,  amounts  to  £483,605  3s.  7d.  An 
Interim  Dividend  was  declared  in  July  of  124  per  cent., 
and  a Final  Dividend  at  a similar  rate  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  £100,000  was  added  to  the  Reserve  Fund  and 
a like  sum;  applied  to  write  off  investments,  which  in 
the  last  Balance  Sheet  stood  at  under  the  market  price 
of  the  day.  The  sum  of  £25,000  allocated  to  the  Bank 
Premises  Account  goes  towards  the  opening  of  new 
Branches  at  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Belper,  Blackpool, 
Davenport  (Stockport),  Denton,  Disley,  Hazel  Grove 
(Stockport),  Leek  (Staffs),  Macclesfield,  Oldham-  and 
Porbold,  and  sub-branches  at  Chorley  Old  Road  (Bol- 
ton), Earle  (near  Chapel-en-le-Frith),  Halsall  (Orms- 
kirk),  and  Platt  Bridge  (Hindley). 


THE 

PIONEER  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LTD. 

* 

Chief  Offices  : 67  Dale  St., 

LIVERPOOL. 

Life  Premium 

Life  Assurance 

Income. 

Fund. 

1900 

£23,820 

£4,896 

1910 

£77,327 

£53,735 

** 

1921 

£141,620 

£273,700 

Total 

Claims  Paid 

£600,000. 
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SPERLING  & CO., 


BANKERS  & ISSUING  HOUSE 


LONDON:  NEW  YORK: 

BASILDON  HOUSE,  MOORGATE  ST.,  E.C  2.  SPERLING  & CO.,  Inc.,  120  BROADWAY 


“SPERLING’S  JOURNAL’’ 

Published  on  the  15th  of  each  month. 

A Review  of  Current  Finance,  Commerce,  Industry  and  Economics. 


REGISTRARS  FOR 

The  Northumberland  Shipbuilding  Company,  Ltd.  William  Doxford  & Sons,  Ltd. 
Crosses  & Winkworth  Consolidated  Mills,  Ltd.  Workman,  Clark  & Company,  Ltd. 


THE 

RUSSO- ASIATIC  BANK 

Incorporated  by  Russian  Government  Decree. 


CAPITAL  (Authorised)  - Rbls.  65,000,000 

CAPITAL  (Subscribed)  - Rbls.  55,000,000 

CAPITAL  (Subscribed  by  the 
Chinese  Government)  Kouping  Taels  3,500,000 
RESERVE  FUNDS  Rbls.  26,961,423 

,,  ,,  ■ Kouping  Taels  1,767,023 


Head  Office  at  Petrograd. 

Branches  at  all  the  principal  Towns  in  Russia,  Manchuria,  Siberia,  Central 
Asia,  and  China  ; also  at  Paris,  Bombay,  Hong  Kong,  Yokohama,  and 
Kobe.  The  number  and  geographical  position  of  the  Bank’s  branches, 
etc.,  place  it  in  a unique  position  for  financing  British  trade  with  all 
parts  of  the  World,  Interest  (paid  quarterly)  allowed  on  Fixed  Deposit 
and  on  Currency  Accounts  at  Rates  to  be  learnt  on  application.  Banking 
and  Foreign  Exchange  Business  transacted  of  every  description. 


LONDON  OFFICE : 

64  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C.  2 
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TH^E 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,  LTD. 

TRANSACTS 

FIRE.  BURGLARY.  MOTOR  CAR. 

WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION.  DOMESTIC  SERVANTS 

PROPERTY  OWNERS  INDEMNITY.  ACCIDENT. 

MARINE.  LIFE. 

As  well  as  many  other  classes  of  business 

The  Company  s policies  combine  : 

(i.)  Simple  conditions.  (ii.)  Minimum  Rates. 

(iii)  Prompt  settlement.  (iv.)  Unrivalled  security. 

Funds  exceed  £124,000,000.  Claims  paid  £185,000,000. 

Chief  Office:  142,  HOLBORN  BARS,  E.C.l 


SCHEMES  THAT  ATTRACT. 

THE 

LONDON  & MANCHESTER 

Assurance  Company,  Limited. 

OFFERS  in  the  Ordinary  Branch 

SEVERAL  UNIQUE  POLICIES 

which  the  Public  need  especially, 

which  the  Agents  sell  rapidly, 

which  the  Company  writes  generously,  and 

which  give  lasting  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 

E.g. 

THE  “DOUBLE  BENEFIT”  Policy  with  Guaranteed  Bonus  is  for  individuals 
THE  “ VICTORY  ” Policy,  with  share  of  Profits,  is  for  married  couples. 

The  premiums,  which  are  limited  in  number,  and  surprisingly  low,  can 
be  paid  monthly,  quarterly,  half-yearly,  or  in  one  lump  sum. 

The  Company  has  a particularly  strong  valuation  basis,  and  has  an  excellent  reputation  for  prompt  settlements. 

For  full  information  apply  to  Chief  Office 

50,  FINSRURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  EC.  2. 
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BRITANNIC 

ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ld. 


THE 


LIFE  OFFICE 


FOR  THE 


BRITISH. 


Established  55  years  ago 

the  Britannic  has  built  up  a large, 
sound,  high-class  business  by  providing 
Life  and  Endowment  Assurance 
Policies  on  the  most  equitable  terms, 
and  at  the  lowest  premiums  compatible 
with  absolute  security. 

If  you  are  desirous  of  providing  a sum 
payable  to  yourself  at  the  end  of  a given 
period,  you  should  take  out  an  endowment 
assurance  policy,  as  under  such  a contract 
the  sum  assured  is  payable  to  yourself  at 
the  end  of  the  term  of  years  selected  by 
you,  or  to  your  representatives  in  the 
event  of  your  previous  death. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  your  present  position 
is  fully  secured,  and  your  only  concern  is 
to  provide  for  your  wife  and  family,  then 
a Whole  Life  Policy  payable  at  death 
is  the  one  you  should  select. 

BONUS  TO  POLICYHOLDERS 

(ORDINARY  BRANCH) 

As  a result  of  the  1920  Valuation,  the 
excellent  Reversionary  Bonus  of  £ 1 4s  Od 
per  £100  sum  assured  has  been  declared 
to  all  Ordinary  Branch  policies  in  the 
in  the  immediate  profit  class. 


CHIEF  OFFICE: 

Broad  Street  Corner 

BIRMINGHAM 


On  receipt  of  particulars  of  requirements,  the 
Secretary  will  be  pleased  to  advise  intending 
policy-holders  as  to  the  class  of  policy  that  will 
best  meet  their  needs. 


30 


BRITISH  EQUITABLE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


Accumulated  Funds  Exceed  £1,629,000 
Subscribed  Capital  - £300,000 

Paid-up  Capital  - £34,500 


The  Company  transacts  the  following  classes 
of  business — 

LIFE.  FIRE.  ESTATE  DUTIES. 

PLATE  GLASS.  BURGLARY.  SICKNESS. 
ACCIDENT.  MOTOR  CAR.  THIRD  PARTY. 

WORKMEN  S COMPENSATION. 
DOMESTIC  SERVANTS.  SHOP  ASSISTANTS 
AND  SINKING  FUND. 


Write  for  particulars  of  the 

NEW  MONTHLY  PREMIUM 
POLICY  WITHOUT  MEDICAL 
EXAMINATION 

To  the  Manager, 

1,  2 & 3 Queen  St.  Place,  London,  E.C.4. 


FOUR  QUESTIONS 

which  the  proposer  for  life 
or  endowment  insurance  should 
insist  on  having  answered  : — 

(1)  What  the  pre-war  reserve  basis  of  the  office  under 
review  for  the  valuation  of  whole-life  and  endowment 
insurance  business  was,  and  what  it  now  is  ; 

(2)  Whether  both  before  and  since  the  war  market  values 
were  rigidly  adhered  to  in  the  valuation  of  securities  ; 

(3)  What,  after  deduction  of  income-tax,  the  margin  of 
interest  earning  in  excess  of  the  reserve  rate  was,  and 
what  it  now  is.  This  is  of  special  importance,  as  that 
margin  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  first  line  of  defence 
as  against  capital  shrinkage,  and  also  the  chief  factor 
which  goes  to  produce  profits  ; and 

(4)  How  the  office  stood  in  the  matter  of  expense  of 
management,  and  how  it  now  stands. 

The  Reply  of  the  NORWICH  UNION 
MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE  to  the  FOUR 
QUESTIONS  is:— 

(1)  The  2i%  reserve  basis — the  strongest  in  the  world — 
has  been  maintained. 

(2)  Market  values  have  been  strictly  adhered  to. 

(3)  The  net  interest-earning  margin  during  the  last  pre- 
war valuation  period  was  £ 1 13s.  3d.  per  cent.  ; for  1920 
it  was  ff2  2s.  4d. 

(4)  The  expense  ratio  of  the  life  assurance  fund  for  the 
last  pre-war  period  was  almost  identical  with  that  for  the 
year  1920. 


Write  for  copy  of  new  prospectus  and  latest  report  to 
the  Secretary — 

NORWICH  UNION  LIFE  OFFICE,  NORWICH. 

or  to  any  Branch  Office  of  the  Society. 
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A WONDERFUL  RECORD  OF  THE 

CANADA  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 


Outstanding  Features  of  Report  for  1920: — 

Business  in  Force  - - - £56,849,429  Increase  £9,631,429 

Total  New  Business  Paid  for  in  Year  - £11,971,347  Increase  £3,414,797 

Business  Completed  in  the  United  Kingdom-  £L746,500  Increase  £950,000 

ASSETS £15,227,864  Increase  £977,398 

Surplus  Earned  During  Year  - - £444,388  After  meeting  all  depreciation. 

This  is  the  largest  Surplus  in  the  history  of  the  Company,  and  shows  an  increase  over  1919  of 

£58,671,  and  over  1918  of  £189,240. 

The  Rate  of  Interest  earned  during  the  year  was  6 per  cent. 

The  Company  has  not  only  maintained,  but  increased  the  bonuses  to  Policy- 
holders since  1914,  and  at  31st  December,  1920,  carried  forward  an  undivided 

Surplus  of  £1,416,592. 

The  Company  issues  most  liberal  Policy  and  Annuity  Contracts,  and  fullest  particulars  will  be 
furnished  on  application  to  the  nearest  Branch  Office,  or  to  the  Head  Office  : — 

15,  King  Street,  Cheapside,  London,  EC.  2. 

J.  R.  WANDLESS,  F.I.A.  - - - MANAGER. 


fH. 
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BUSINESS  TRANSACTED 


Annuities.. ..Boilers..  . Burglary.. ..Contingency.. ..Disease  and  Sickness.. ..Elec- 
trical and  other  Machinery..  . Employers’  Liability...  Fidelity  Guarantee.... 
Fire. ...Gas  Plants... .Indemnity. ...Leasehold  Redemption. ...Lifts... .Live  Stock 
...  Loss  of  Profits  . ..Marine  . ..Motor  Car  . ..Plate  Glass  ...Public  Liability.  .. 
Securities  in  Transit. ...Sprinkler  Leakage.... Life.... Accident,  &c. 

PROSPECTUSES  POST  FREE. 

Head  Office:  BRITISH  DOMINIONS  HOUSE, 

Royal  Exchange  Avenue,  London,  E.C.3. 

BRANCHES  AND  AGENTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


£19,000,000 


Printed  and  Published  for  the  Proprietors,  The  Saturday  Review,  Ltd.,  9,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden  (Telephone  : Gerrard  3157,  two  lines),  in  the  Parish 
of  St.  Paul,  in  the  County  of  London,  by  Herbert  Reiach,  Ltd.,  24,  Floral  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.2;  Saturday,  October  29th,  1921. 
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Picture  Books  for  Little  People  vi 
Annuals  and  Picture  Books...  viii 

Fairy  Stories  viii 

Miscellaneous  xii 


JURGEN 

Jurgen,  a Comedy  of  Justice.  By  James  Branch!  Cabell. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Hugh  Walpole.  Lane. 
25s.  net. 

WE  might  never  have  heard  of  this  remarkable 
romance  had  our  attention  not  been  drawn  to  it 
by  the  blush  it  has  called  forth  on  the  chaste  counten- 
ance of  Columbia.  The  name  of  its  author  had  scarcely 
crossed  the  Atlantic — although  that  caustic  critic,  Mr. 
Mencken,  had  told  us  that  Mr.  Cabell  is  the  only 
Southern  prose  writer  who1  can  actually  write — when 
the  newspapers  rang  out  with  the  announcement  that 
his  fifteenth  book  had  come  under  the  censure  of  the 
New  York  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice.  Then 
everybody  began  to  talk  about  it,  and  to  wish  to  see  it. 
If  the  verdict  of  New  York  appeared  to  us  to  be  justi- 
fied, we  need  hardly  assure  our  readers  that  we  should 
have  preserved  silence  on  the  subject.  But  this  is  a 
case  in  which  an  excessive  prudery  has  defeated  its 
own  ends.  We  will  not  be  unfair  to  the  delicacy  of 
New  York.  We  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  author  of 
‘ Jurgen  ’ has  occasionally  wrapped  his  symbolism  in 
garments  a little  too  gauzy  for  a northern  climate.  But 
we  are  not  sure  that  we  should  have  observed  this 
blemish  if  the  enthusiasts  had  not  dotted  the  i’s  and 
underlined  the  epithets  so  vociferously.  ‘ Jurgen  ’ is  a 
harmless  and  beautiful  romance,  very  whimsical  and 
absurd,  but  incapable  of  injuring  the  moral  health  of 
any  grown-up  person.  We  have  no-  sympathy  with  the 
zeal  which  attempts  to  destroy  a book  of  genuine  merit 
because  it  is  supposed  to  offend  occasionally  against 
some  of  the  conventions. 

The  sub-title  of  the  book  is  not  very  happy;  we  have 
to  reflect  on  what  Mr.  Cabell  means  by  calling  it  “a 
comedy  of  justice.”  ‘ Jurgen  ’ is  simply  a romance, 
and  of  the  most  typical  order.  The  first  requisite  of  a 
story  of  this  ancient  kind  is  that  it  should  give  us  the 
record  of  a quest.  There  must  be  a hero,  and  he  must 
go  forth  into  the  world  of  adventure  to  seek  something. 
The  motive  of  ‘ Jurgen  ’ is  the  quest  for  imaginative 
enjoyment  on  the  part  of  a mind  incapable  of  complete 
satisfaction  but  exquisitely  sensitive  to  pleasure.  In 
the  country  of  Poictesme  there  lives  a middle-aged 
pawnbroker  named  Jurgen,  who  is  married  to  a shrew 
who  bullies  him.  His  life  is  very  dull  and  humdrum, 
but  he  is  privately  a poet,  and  he  cultivates  his  dreams. 
One  night,  as  he  goes  home,  he  reproves  a monk  for 
cursing  the  Devil,  who  (the  Cistercian  declares)  has 
placed  a stone  in  his  way  on  purpose  that  he  might  trip 
over  it.  Jurgen  says  that  no  one  ought  to  curse  “ the 
divinely  appointed  Prince  of  Darkness,”  and  he  falls 
into  a high  commendation  of  Satan.  He  passes  on, 
until  a black  gentleman  salutes  him,  and  thanks  him; 
Jurgen  is  the  first  person  who  has  ever  said  a kind  word 
for  the  principle  of  evil.  When  he  reaches  home, 
Jurgen  finds  that  his  wife,  Dame  Lisa,  has  disappeared, 
and  this  is  the  first  evidence  he  has  that  the  Devil  has 
taken  him  under  his  protection.  Urged  by  her  rela- 
tions, Jurgen  thinks  it  proper  to  start  on  a search  for 
Lisa,  and  he  finds  her  on  the  wolds  of  Morven  turned 
into  a witch.  She  lures  him  into  a cave,  where  he  finds 
the  Centaur  Nessus,  who  greets  him  with  extreme 
affability,  and  wraps  the  famous  robe  of  gorgeous  tissue 
around  his  shoulders.  Jurgen  leaps  on  to  the  back  of 


the  beautiful  monster,  and  they  gallop  away  on  the 
quest  of  enjoyment. 

The  adventures  which  await  the  glorified  pawn- 
broker in  the  world  of  dreams  are  too  numerous  and 
too  desultory  to  be  recounted  here.  As  is  proper  in  a 
romance  of  this  species,  the  story  moves  on  from  one 
impossible  situation  to  another  in  kaleidoscopic  fashion, 
incident  following  incident  without  progress  or  develop- 
ment. Jurgen,  of  course,  regains  his  youth  and  the 
powers  which  accompany  strong  youthful  vitality.  He 
meets  with  farcical  interruptions,  but  he  overcomes 
them1  all  before  they  have  time  to  become  tragical.  He 
meets  with  the  spirit  of  devastation,  whose  name  is 
Seveda,  who  is  conquered  by  his  fascinating  manners, 
and  consents  to  become  his  god-mother.  Then  we  pass 
into  a sort  of  parody  of  the  world  of  the  Round  Table, 
and  Jurgen  becomes  the  Duke  of  Logrens;  he  meets 
with  the  mysterious  Anaitis,  who  reveals  to  him  all  the 
wonders  of  the  amatory  art.  It  should  be  said  at  once 
that,  in  ‘ Jurgen  ’ as  in  all  normal  romances  of  the 
Arthurian  class,  the  preponderating  motive  is  the  love- 
interest.  The  hero  passes  on  into  the  land  of  Cocaigne, 
where  he  complies  with  the  customs  of  the  country, 
which  are  of  an  extraordinary  character,  but  do  not 
daunt  the  spirit  of  Jurgen  in  the  least.  He  is  prepared, 
as  he  frequently  asserts,  to  drink  of  any  beverage  once. 
Presently  he  descends  on  a wheelbarrow  into  Hell,  and 
he  climbs  up  a cobwebby  ladder  into  Heaven.  Wher- 
ever he  finds  himself  he  is  imperturbable  and  thirsty  for 
enjoyment.  But  the  thirst  proves  insatiable,  and  he 
discovers  that  all  the  charms  of  beauty,  strength  and 
inviolable  youth  are  insufficient  to  drive  away  the 
haunting  shadow  of  ennui. 

The  technical  form  of  this  romance  deserves  atten- 
tion. Under  the  disguise  of  a reckless  spirit  of  fun, 
Mr.  Cabell  conceals,  or  half-conceals,  a remarkable 
erudition.  ‘ Jurgen  ’ is  the  result  on  a fantastic  imagina- 
tion of  familiarity  with  a hundred  books.  There  is 
something  here  of  “ Pantagruel  ” and  not  a little  of  the 
“ Gesta  Romanorum  ”;  Spain  has  been  rifled  for  hints 
of  “ Amadis  de  Gaule.”  In  its  profusion  of  all  things 
incredible  and  magnificent,  it  is  akin  to  the  twelfth- 
century  French  romances,  but  it  has  still  more  of  the 
voluptuousness  of  Provence.  Most  of  all,  however, 

‘ Jurgen  ’ takes  its  form  from  the  milder  parts  of  the 
‘ Morte  d’Arthur.’  It  is  far,  however,  from  being  an 
imitation  or  a pastiche;  it  has  a curious  Rabelaisian 
violence  of  its  own,  and  belongs  to  the  Renaissance 
quite  as  much  as  to  the  Middle  Ages.  As  a rule,  the 
author  gives  himself  up  to  the  caprice  of  his  topsy- 
turvy imagination,  and  slips  without  apparent  purpose 
from  one  impossible  episode  to'  another.  Near  the  end 
of  the  story,  however,  we  find  him  suddenly  launching 
into  satire  of  the  Philistine  America  of  our  own  day 
It  is  as  though  he  had  a premonition  of  the  fate  which 
was  attending  his  roguish  pagan  book.  A great 
“ tumble-bug  ” comes  into  court  to  give  evidence 
against  Jurgen  as  being  “ offensive  and  lewd  and  las- 
civious and  indecent.”  For  the  moment  we  leave  the 
empires  of  Cocaigne  and  Barathrum,  and  find  ourselve.® 
in  a New  York  court  of  justice,  from  which  we  are  glaci 
to  escape,  since,  though  Mr.  Cabell’s  sarcasms  are 
effective,  we  prefer  to  follow  him  through  his  tangles  of 
incomparable  dreams. 

THE  RIGHT  KIND  OF  PIRATES 
Howard  Pyle’s  Book  of  Pirates.  Compiled  by  Merla 
Johnson.  Harper.  21s.  net. 

THE  late  Mr.  Howard  Pyle,  himself  a Philadelphia 
Quaker,  was  a genuine  amateur  of  piratical  lore. 
He  wrote  capital  pirate  stories  for  the  American  maga- 
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zines  and  illustrated  them,  as  well  as  other  people’s 
pirate  tales,  in  an  entirely  satisfying  way.  Mr.  John- 
son has  now  collected  in  a handsome  volume  seven  of 
Pyle’s  own  stories,  a historical  sketch  of  West  Indian 
buccaneering,  and  some  three  dozen  pictures  in  colour 
or  in  black-and-white,  and  the  result  is  a book  that  will 
go  straight  to  the  heart  of  every  boy,  old  or  young,  who 
knows  what  is  what  in  this  particular  line.  For  Pyle’s 
Pirates  are  a proprietary  article  whose  quality  can  be 
trusted  as  always  up  to  sample.  They  are  the  real 
goods,  the  quintessential  stuff  of  traditional  romance. 
If  the  pirates  of  the  Spanish  Main  were  not  exactly  like 
these  pirates  they  ought  to  have  been,  and  in  so  far  as 
they  were  not  they  were  inferior.  Pyle’s  Pirates  may 
be  relied  upon  to  have  the  right  murderous  looks,  wear 
the  right  flamboyant  garb,  carry  the  right  weapons, 
haunt  the  right  places,  commit  all  the  right  infamies 
and  treacheries,  amass  the  right  kinds  of  treasure,  bury' 
it  in  the  right  spots,  sail  and  fight  the  right  types  of 
ships,  drink  the  right  liquors  out  of  the  right  bottles, 
and  die  the  right  deaths.  In  fact  there  is  nothing 
wrong  about  Pyle’s  Pirates  except  their  morals,  and 
these  are  so  very  wrong  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. The  drawings  are  just  as  right  as  the  text,  and 
some  of  the  pictures — galleons,  and  torrid  sandy  spits, 
and  a ship  lighting  up  the  sky  and  the  faces  of  a boat’s 
crew  with  the  glare  of  her  conflagration  have  a real 
beauty.  Of  the  stories,  we  like  best  ‘ The  Ghost  of 
Captain  Brand  ’ for  the  thrilling  atmosphere  of  romance 
and  mystery  in  which  it  opens,  and  ‘ Captain  Scar- 
field,’  who  contrived  to  double  the  parts  of  a pious 
Pennsylvanian  merchant  and  the  feral  skipper  of  the 
schooner  Bloodhound.  But  every  proper  English  boy 
will  note  with  satisfaction  Mr.  Pyle’s  certificate  that  of 
all  the  pirates  who  ever  terrorised  the  Caribbean  the 
boldest  and  most  dreadful  were  English. 


STORIES  FOR  BOYS 

A Dog  of  the  Wilds,  by  George  S.  Surrey  (Milford, 
6s.  net),  is  a fine  story,  written  with  much  spirit  and 
descriptive  power.  The  “ wilds  are  located  in 
Northern  Canada.  The  “ dog,”  otherwise  Samson,  is 
a ‘‘husky  ” of  enormous  strength  and  courage,  but 
horribly  ill-tempered,  owing  to  the  abominable  mis- 
usage  of  a miscreant  who  in  the  end  meets  a most  fitting 
retribution.  Samson  is  rescued  from  his  dire  bondage 
by  a dog-loving  young  prospector,  who  lays  himself 
out  to  win  the  creature’s  affection,  and  after  long  per- 
severance obtains  a devotion  almost  without  limit. 

Adventurous  youths  meetly  provided  with  adventure 
are  what  we  expect  from  Mr.  Herbert  Strang;  and  both 
these  characteristics  are  prominent  in  No  Man’s  Island 
(Milford,  6s.  net).  Three  lads  on  a boating  expedition 
in  Wessex,  discover  and  unmask,  at  great  risk  to  them- 
selves, a gang  of  scoundrels  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  foreign  bank  notes.  These  criminals  are  all  of 
Continental  origin,  but  Mr.  Strang  has  magnanimously 
assigned  them  to  more  or  less  friendly  nationalities. 
We  have  not  found  the  narrative,  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  productive  of  thrills.  But  a jaded  reviewer  s 
experience  is  no  criterion  for  the  fresh  mentality  of 
childhood. 

The  Last  of  the  Barons,  by  E.  A.  Wyke  Smith  (Mil- 
ford, 5s.  net)  has  not,  as  the  title  might  suggest,  any 
connection  with  the  Kingmaker  or  Bulwer  Lytton.  The 
date  falls  between  the  Norman  Conquest  and  Roger 
Bacon.  The  theme  is  a crusade  undertaken  by  three 
boys  for  the  removal  of  a wicked  nobleman  closely  re- 
sembling Front  de  Boeuf  in  ‘ Ivanhoe.’  The  writing, 
apparently  modelled  on  Mark  Twain  s \ ankee  at  the 
Court  of  King  Arthur,’  is  sufficiently  good  of  its  kind, 
and  there  is  no  flagging  in  the  action.  The  imprisoned 
lady  whose  tongue  makes  even  her  diabolical  captor 
quail  is  a humorous,  and  we  think,  original  conception. 

Throughout  The  Old  Order,  by  Hylton  Cleaver  (Mil- 
ford, 6s.  net),  we  recognise  the  touch  of  a born  story- 
teller. But  frankly,  we  do  not  quite  believe  either  in 


sleepy  old-world  “ Abbot’s  School  or  in  the  devoted 
hobbledehoy  who  cannot  tear  himself  away  till  he  has 
fulfilled  his  mission  to  the  place.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  three  brothers  renowned  severally  for  cricket,  boat- 
ing and  swimming  and  welcomed  by  a reforming  undei- 
master  as  the  bringers  of  new  blood,  are  sufficiently 
natural  in  their  youthful  “ swank  ” to  be  really  agree- 
able company.  But  when  they  prove  to  have  been  ex- 
pelled from  their  previous  school  for  betting,  and  to  be 
bent  on  introducing  this  nefarious  practice  into  Abbot’s, 
we  become  once  more  incredulous.  The  illustrations 
are  exceptionally  spirited. 

A missing  Charter  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare 
of  an  old  Foundation.  A conscientious  but  thin-skinned 
head-bov  suspected  in  connection  with  its  disappear- 
ance on  much  the  same  grounds  as  the  hero  of  ‘ The 
Moonstone.’  A new  house-master  endowed  with  every 
virtue  except  a practical  knowledge  of  “ Rugger.” 
Such  are  the  principal  factors  in  The  Deputy  Captain, 
by  Richard  Bird  (Milford,  6s.  net).  The  result  is  a 
mildly  entertaining  scholastic  romance.  The  ‘ Hooli- 
gan Times,’  with  its  Bolshevik  leaders  and  very  per- 
sonal paragraphs,  is  pleasing,  though  a little  too  good 
to  be  true. 

There  is  a literal  side  to  the  title  of  In  the  Scrum,  by 
Walter  Rhoades  (Milford,  6s.  net).  But  on  the  whole 
we  take  it  as  referring  metaphorically  to  the  hero,  Dick 
Trescott’s  progress  during  his  first  year  at  school.  By 
his  own  fault  very  largely,  he  starts  at  cross-purposes 
with  the  entire  academic  population.  But  gradually 
he  fig’hts  his  way  to  an  assured  position  among  his 
fellow  boys.  It  is  a regrettable  fact  that  masters  do 
not  seem  to  count  either  with  him  or  with  the  author. 
Yet  Dick  has  a turn  for  reading,  which,  unfortunately, 
only  lands  him  in  still  deeper  trouble. 

Sea  Scouts  Abroad,  by  Percy  F.  Westerman  (Blackie, 
5s.  net),  is  a solid,  steady  going,  scarcely  brilliant  tale. 
A party  of  sea  scouts  achieve  (under  proper  control)  a 
cruise  to  Havre,  and  thence  by  canal  and  river  to 
Rouen.  Naturally,  they  meet  with  adventures.  The 
most  notable  is  perhaps  that  of  the  aspiring  spirit  who, 
relying  on  his  colloquial  familiarity  with  French,  is 
conducted  to  the  police  station  when  bis  objective  is  the 
post  office,  and  receives  first  aid  on  declaring  himself 
blest. 

Nature-study,  concentrated  on  marine  objects  was 
an  established  pursuit  with  the  young  gentlemen  who 
figure  in  The  Boys  of  Castle-Cliff  School,  by  R.  A.  H. 
Goodyear  (Blackie,  6s.  net).  They  were  also  strong 
on  cricket,  and  one  enterprising  youth,  the  Honourable 
Arthur  Teale  Skellingham  commonly  known  as  Art-for- 
Short,  made  a speciality  of  boxing.  While  acquiring 
this  useful  accomplishment  he  undeservedly  incurred 
the  suspicion  of  frequenting  public-houses,  and  there 
were  not  wanting  enemies  so  base  as  to  press  the 
charge.  But  Art  was  soon  triumphantly  cleared. 

That  Test  Match,  by  Sir  Home  Gordon,  Bart. 
(Duckworth,  6s.  net),  is  a cricket _ story  for  boys  of  all 
ages.  The  career  of  one,  Paul  Rignold,  in  the  cricket 
world  is  followed  in  detail,  from  his  early  days  at  school 
up  to  final  triumph  when  he  played  for  England  against 
the  Australians.  Everything  else  in  the  book  is  kept 
subordinate  to  the  cricket  interest,  which  will  please 
all  serious  followers  of  the  game.  Off  His  Own  Bat, 
by  St.  John  Pearce,  illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.I. 
(Ward  Lock,  4s.  6d,  net),  is  a school  story  for  boys. 
The  hero  is  not  only  a great  cricketer,  but  is  made 
doubly  attractive  by  having  a mystery  to  divulge.  He 
handles  the  situation  dexterously,  and  gains  a well  de- 
served popularity.  Another  cricket  story,  with  a 
counter  interest  in  the  vindication  of  a schoolboy  s 
honour,  is  Dixie  of  the  Cock  Hou.se,  by  Kent  Cair, 
illustrated  by  J.  R.  Burgess  (Chambers,^  5s.  net).  The 
Happy -go-Lucky  hero  of  Teddy  Lester  in  the  Fifth,  by 
John  Finnemore,  illustrated  by  Percy  Tarrant  (Cham- 
bers, 6s.  net),  with  his  cheerful  knack  of  outwitting 
anyone  who  tries  to  interfere  with  him,  will  endear 
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himself  to  most  people.  His  prowess  on  the  cricket 
field  will  delight  every  boy.  St.  Bartholomew’s  Eve, 
a tale  of  the  Huguenot  Wars,  illustrated  by  H.  J. 
Draper,  Under  Wellington’s  Command  and  At  Agin- 
court,  both  illustrated  by  Wal.  Paget  (Blackie,  each 
4s.  6d.  net),  are  from,  a new  edition  of  the  well-known 
works  of  G.  A.  Henty.  Comrades  Ever,  by  Escott 
Lynn,  illustrated  by  Percy  Tarrant  (Chambers,  6s.  net), 
is  a spontaneously  written  story  relating  the  adventures 
of  some  young  Englishmen  in  the  German  East  African 
campaign  of  the  Great  War.  Most  of  the  incidents 
are  taken  from  a soldier’s  diary  and  other  authentic 
sources.  They  make  an  exciting  book.  The  Fly-by- 
Nights,  by  Major-General  Charles  Ross,  C.B.,  D.S.O. 
(Murray,  7s.  6d.  net),  describes  a post-war  England  suf- 
fering from  prohibition.  Some  young  and  penniless 
ex-officers  agree  to  take  part  in  the  comparatively  inno- 
cent business  of  smuggling  alcohol  into  the  country  by 
aeroplane,  and  afterwards  find  themselves  involved  in 
a Bolshevist  plot,  which  has  the  much  more  deadly 
purpose  of  supplying  England  with  cocaine.  It  has  all 
the  thrill  of  a spy  story,  and  excitements  come  thick 
and  fast  before  the  end.  In  The  Sky  Riders,  by  T.  C. 
Bridges,  illustrated  by  G.  Henry  Evison  (Harrap,  6s. 
net),  a couple  of  airships  make  possible  this  tale  of  wild 
adventure.  Stolen  plans,  a kidnapped  girl,  encounters 
with  wild  animals  and  savages,  invest  it  with  positively 
breathless  excitement.  No  one  can  fail  to  feel  relieved 
when  the  villain  meets  with  his  just  reward. 

We  scarcely  understand  Mr.  Harold  Avery’s  selec- 
tion of  the  title  Schoolboy  Pluck  (Nisbet),  for  his 
chronicle  of  Fred  Maple’s  academic  career.  Fred 
shows,  at  least  morally,  rather  a deficiency  in  courage, 
by  brooding  over  the  fear  that  his  father’s  status  as  a 
professional  cricketer  will  cause  him  to  be  socially 
ostracised.  This  apprehension  happily  proves  to  be 
unfounded,  as  regards  the  majority  of  his  schoolmates, 
and  Fred  attains  popularity  both  by  his  hereditary 
prowess  in  the  great  game,  and  his  other  good  quali- 
ties. His  three  especial  friends  are  natural  and  like- 
able, though  not  on  quite  the  same  lines  as  the  typical 
schoolboy.  The  indispensable  villain  meiits  praise 
for  devising  an  original  and  intriguing  piece  of  mis- 
chief. 

In  Snuffles  for  Short  (Nisbet),  Miss  Christine 
Chaundler  has  aimed  at  demonstrating  two  reciprocally 
destructive  theories.  The  first,  that  a boy  is  naturally 
a more  unruly  animal  than  a girl,  we  incline,  after  some 
deliberation,  to  accept.  The  second,  that  this  .ex  hypo- 
thesi  inherent  masculine  quality  depends  for  its  exist- 
ence on  the  education  received,  becomes  thus  obviously 
untenable,  and  is  indeed  contrary  to  all  our  experience. 
That  boys  will  be  boys,  however  managed  or  misman- 
aged, we  firmly  believe.  That  it  is  impossible  to  be  a 
boy  without  adopting  every  convention  (such  as  the 
cult  of  ugliness  in  dress),  imposed  by  British  wisdom, 
we  are  not  so  entirely  persuaded.  Poor  “ Snuffles  ” 
has  a rough  time,  while  striving,  much  against  his  in- 
clination, to  qualify  for  the  standard  of  naughtiness 
exacted  by  more  virile  companions.  In  fact,  his  futile 
efforts  to  secure  a thrashing  from  a too  indulgent  aunt 
drive  even  a humanitarian  reviewer  into  wishing  that 
this  boon  may  be  granted,  and  extended,  on  strict  prin- 
ciples of  sex  equality  to  the  detestable  little  female 
who  aids  in  inciting  him. 


STORIES  FOR  GIRLS 

The  Flag  of  the  Adventurer,  by  Sydney  C.  Grier 
(Blackwood,  7s.  6d.  net),  is  a semi-historical  story, 
iather  disappointing  from  the  author  of  ‘ The  Warden 
of  the  Marches.’  It  deals,  apparently,  with  the  an- 
nexation of  Scinde  in  1843.  But  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  the  tribes  and  localities  concerned  are  disguised 
under  false  names,  and  even  Sir  Charles  Napier  be- 
comes “ Sir  Henry  Lennox.”  We  are  given  plenty 
of  intriguing,  fighting,  and  leading  into  captivity,  and 
there  are  some  fine  scenes.  But  our  interest  in  the 


narrative  as  a whole  is  not  well  sustained.  The  Early 
Victorian  atmosphere  investing  the  Anglo-Saxon  actors 
in  the  drama  is  effectively  indicated.  The  Hibernian 
eccentricities  of  the  Assistant  Resident’s  wife  are  de- 
cidedly overdone,  and  our  sympathy  goes  less  to  her 
commonplace  husband. 

Bitha’s  Wonderful  Year,  by  Katharine  Tynan  (Mil-  ; 
ford,  5s.  net)  introduces  us  to  an  Irish  landholder,  who 
is,  naturally,  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  and — not  quite  so 
naturally— a Roman  Catholic.  This  gentleman  lets  his 
ancestral  castle  to  Americans,  and  comes  to  London 
with  his  seventeen-year-old  daughter,  a young  lady  with 
a pretty  taste  in  floral  decoration  which  proves  exceed- 
ingly lucrative,  and  procures  her  many  blue-blooded 
acquaintances.  She  meets,  in  fact,  with  almost  uni- 
versal appreciation,  except  from  a preternaturally  dis- 
agieeable  aunt  and  cousin,  belonging  properly  to  an 
older  type  of  fiction.  After  a year’s  exile,  her  father 
and  she  are  enriched  by  a most  unlikely  stroke  of  good 
fortune  and  return  triumphantly  home.  Of  such  harsh 
facts  as  Sinn  Fein  and  the  War  there  is  no  hint.  Mrs. 
Hinkson’s  work  has  always  been  distinguished  rather 
for  charm  than  probability,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  she  should  depart  from  this  rule  in  a Christmas 
gift-book. 

The  central  figure  in  Peggy’s  Romance,  by  Joan 
Leslie  (Milford,  6s.  net),  is  not  Peggy  herself,  but  a 
child  violinist  whom  she  discovers  and  befriends,  first 
during  a holiday  stay  at  Venice,  and  afterwards  in 
England.  The  poor  little  “ progidy  ” with  her  care- 
fully inculcated  baby  language,  her  artistic  tempera- 
ment, and  her  incongruous  jumble  of  general  know- 
ledge, is  an  appealing,  but  not  intolerably  pathetic 
figure.  The  heartless,  vulgar  and  astute  pseudo- 
parents  who  exploit  her,  are  slightly  but  tellingly 
sketched.  There  is  a melo-dramatic  underplot,  cul- 
minating in  the  re-appearance  of  the  authentic  father. 

Switzerland  is  the  principal  theatre  selected  by  Miss 
Brenda  Girvin  for  the  achievement  of  Betty  the  Girl 
Guide  (Milford,  6s.  net).  These  include  the  unravelling 
of  a mystery,  the  unmasking  of  a bogus  commercial  en- 
terprise, and  the  conversion  of  a crabbed  old  uncle  to 
belief  in  the  rising  generation.  Aeroplanes  and  ski 
play  a large  part  in  the  action,  which  is  lively,  if  not 
always  convincing. 

In  Their  London  Cousins  (Blackie  & Son,  6s.  net) 
Miss  Lydia  Miller  Middleton  has  given  us  a little  of  a 
great  many  different  things,  and  most  of  these  have 
the  good  quality  of  being  quite  up  to  date.  Such  are 
the  juvenile  Americans,  outwardly  ostentatious,  but 
thorough  “ sports  ” at  heart,  the  schoolboy  proficient 
in  housework,  the  woman  hospital  orderly,  at  once 
capable  and  humane,  and  the  blinded  soldier  her 
fianc4.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  set  the  youthful 
male  genius  of  murderous  temper,  and  the  flapper  who 
weeps  over  her  own  excessive  beauty  and  the  painful 
admiration  thereby  excited. 

Miss  Angela  Brazil  is  scarcely  a feminine  Tom 
Hughes,  and  her  undoubted  reputation  in  the  school- 
girl world  rests  perhaps  mainly  on  those  graceful  non- 
scholastic interludes  to  which  she  is  much  addicted.  An 
old  fashioned  academy  in  a sleepy  Devonshire  town 
near  the  sea  forms  the  background  for  A Fortunate 
Term  (Blackie  & Son,  5s.  net).  Here  two  sisters,  fresh 
from'  a North  Country  High  School,  create  a new.  era, 
alike  for  teachers  and  taught.  Besides  thus  exercising 
a reforming  influence,  they  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
fortunes  of  a missing  heir,  who  is  at  last  dramatically 
restored  to  his  rights.  But  we  must  in  justice  admit 
that  the  curtain  does  not  fall  upon  a wedding,  nor  even 
upon  a betrothal. 

Margerv  Finds  Herself,  by  Doris  Pocock  (Blackie  & 
Son,  5s.  net)  is  the  soul  history  of  a spoiled  child  be- 
longing to  that  peculiarly  virulent  type,  which  in  real 
pfe we  have  hitherto  never  had  the  misfortune  to  en- 

counter. The  finding  of  herself  is  achieved  through  her 
(entirely  voluntary)  removal  to  a very  modern  board- 
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ing-school.  Here  she  has  no  hardships  of  any  kind  to 
endure,  but  the  fierce  light  of  a wholesome  public 
opinion  is  brought  to  bear  with  excellent  effect  on  her 
peculiar  failings.  The  bright,  kindly  and  unsenti- 
mental tone  of  her  companions  generally  is  pleasing, 
and  we  should  judge  essentially  true  to  fact.  There 
are  one  or  two1  extraneous  incidents  of  which  the  same 
can  hardly  be  said.  But  such  like  expedients  are 
common  to  writers  of  school  stories,  whether  male  or 
female. 

That  microcosm  known  to  outsiders  as  the  “ Jane 
Willard  Foundation,”  and  described  by  Miss  Dorita 
Fairlie  Bruce  in  Dimsie  Moves  Up  (Milford,  6s.  net), 
is  a healthy  cheerful  little  world,  where  games  have  an 
enormous  importance  and  an  “ Anti-Soppist  League 
against  undue  adoration  of  teachers  and  elder  girls, 
flourishes  among  the  juniors.  Even  lessons  are  not 
entirely  neglected.  Dimsie  indeed  like  a loyal  comrade 
does  all  she  can  to  stimulate  her  especial  friend  into 
qualifying  for  the  “ move-up  ” which  she  has  herself 
attained.  Some  of  the  Jane  Willard  ewe  lambs  are 
perhaps  less  white  than  others,  but  none  could  be  de- 
nounced as  black. 

The  adjective  in  The  Crimson  Ramblers  by  Violet 
Bradby  (Milford,  3s.  6d.  net)  seems  to  us  to  be  bestowed 
on  somewhat  insufficient  grounds.  The  ramblers,  or 
caravanners,  in  question  are  a party  of  young  people 
in  their  teens  and  under,  vaguely  chaperoned  by  an 
adult  artist.  Their  adventures  are  not  extremely  in- 
teresting, and  even  those  time  honoured  devices,  the 
village  entertainment  and  the  Rector’s  scolding  wife 
fail  in  provoking  us  to  laughter. 

We  think  highly  of  the  modern  schoolgirl  in  most 
ways,  and  not  least  in  respect  of  her  pluck  and  resource- 
fulness. Yet  surely,  even  for  her,  three  sensational  ex- 
hibitions of  life-saving,  within  as  many  months,  must 
be  a high  average.  But  the  heroine  of  The  New  Pre- 
fect, by  Dorothea  Moore  (Nisbet),  is  such  a charming 
person,  that  we  neither  grudge  her  laurels  in  this  line, 
nor  cavil  at  her  almost  equally  arduous  achievement  in 
establishing  prefector'ial  government;  a measure 
emanating  from  a reforming  head-mistress,  but  opposed 
by  a majority  in  the  school.  The  whole  combined 
makes  a pleasant  story,  lifelike  in  many  details. 

The  principal  characters  in  Miss  Christine  Chaund- 
ler’s  school  story,  The  Fourth  Form  Detective  (Nisbet), 
are  two  engaging  flappers  bent  on  emulating  the  fame 
of  Sherlock  Holmes.  Their  opportunity  comes  when 
several  articles  of  value  mysteriously  disappear,  and 
the  expedient  on  which  they  resolve  is  laughable 
enough.  By  mere  chance  they  hit  on  the  true  solution 
— which  is  far  from1  novel — and  everyone  concerned 
leaves  the  Court  without  a stain  on  her  character. 


SERIOUS  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 
In  writing  The  Child's  Book  of  France  (Chapman  & 
Hall,  7s.  6d.  net)  Mr.  Sidney  Dark,  as  an  Englishman 
descended  from  French  ancestors,  has  obviously  made 
it  his  aim  to  ensure  justice  for  those  splendid  qualities 
which  have  distinguished  the  French  throughout  their 
history.  His  zeal  is  highly  laudable,  but  sometimes 
carries  him  to  almost  ludicrous  extremes,  as  in  his 
indignant  protest  that  a French  soldier  was  never  seen 
to  eat  frogs  during  the  war.  We  know  at  least  one 
British  tourist  who  (before  the  war  certainly)  not  only 
saw  but  imitated,  not  only  survived  but  approved  this 
deed  of  terrible  daring.  In  connection  with  a graver 
subject,  we  may  be  permitted  to  notice  a slight  dis- 
crepancy between  his  well  merited  eulogism  on  the 
strength  of  family  affection  in  France,  and  his  definition 
of  French  literary  realism  as  a determination  to  look 
facts  in  the  face.  It  is  precisely  from  this  same  “ re- 
lentless realism  ” that  English  people  in  the  past  have 
derived  their  erroneous  views  of  domestic  life  across 
the  Channel.  The  inference  would  seem  to  be  that 
French  realism  can,  on  its  own  line,  depart  at  least  as 
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far  from  facts  as  British  optimism,  which  by  the  way 
is  not  much  in  evidence  at  present.  We  should  be 
doing  Mr.  Dark  grave  injustice,  however,  if  we  repre- 
sented his  book  as  simply  an  apologia.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  an  excellently  constructed  and  reasoned  his-  . 
tory  from  the  Roman  Conquest  down  to  our  own  day, 
and  should  be  serviceable  not  only  to  children,  but  to 
many  of  larger  growth.  We  applaud  the  author’s  con- 
stant exhortations  to  the  study  of  imaginative  literature 
bearing  on  various  periods.  But  surely  ‘ Ihe  Three 
Musketeers’  is  rather  highly  spiced  meat  for  babes? 
The  illustrations  are  copied  from  well-known  pictures. 

That  Miss  Eleanor  Price  has  a marked  instinct  for 
the  picturesque  and  appealing  is  made  obvious  by  her 
Stories  from  French  History  (Harrap,  6s.  net).  We 
pass  from  one  brilliant  scene  to  another ; or  to  vary  the 
metaphor  we  find  ourselves  spectators  at  a procession 
of  striking  figures  extending  over  well  nigh  nineteen 
centuries,  with  Vercingetorix  for  leader  and  Napoleon 
to  close  the  rear.  Miss  Price  has  allowed  her  imagina- 
tion a certain  amount  of  free  play  but  not  to  an  illegi- 
timate extent,  and  she  has  the  wide  sympathies  essential 
to  a historian.  There  are  several  illustrations. 

The  Young  People's  History  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, by  Everett  T.  Tomlinson  (Appleton,  10s.  6d.) 
is  Well  illustrated,  chiefly  with  copies  fromi  pic- 
tures of  more  or  less  early  date.  But  its  small  type 
and  singularly  jumbled  binding  are  detrimental  to  the 
reader’s  comfort.  The  writing  is  lucid  and  sufficiently 
interesting,  and  if  our  own  country  is  presented  in  an 
unfavourable  light,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  she  only 
gets  her  deserts. 

The  teaching  of  classical  mythology  to  children  has 
always  been  attended  with  peculiar  difficulties,  which 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church  were  wont  to  settle  by  refer- 
ence to  the  Satanic  element  implicit  in  every  Pagan  con- 
ception of  deity.  Such  robust  methods  are  no  longer 
fashionable.  But  hand-books  like  A Child’s  Chaplet  of 
Stories  from  Greek  Mythology  (Milford,  3s.  net)  may 
leave  impressions  equally  incorrect,  though  in  a con- 
trary sense.  We  have  no  hesitation,  however,  in  recom- 
mending it,  if  only  for  its  excellent  selection  of  illustra- 
tions. Binding  and  type  are  also  unexceptionable. 

Letters  to  my  Grandson  on  the  World  about  him 
(Mills  & Boon,  4s.  net)  are  addressed  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Coleridge  to  the  poet’s  great-great-great-great  nephew, 
and  contain  some  sound  elementary  information  on  such 
subjects  as  astronomy,  botany  and  natural  history. 
The  language  is  simple,  though  not  unduly  puerile,  but 
the  pervading  tone  of  pious  optimism  suggests  a 
different  mental  attitude  from  that  which  obtains  to- 
day. The  author  allows  himself  a sly  dig  at  Einstein, 
and,  less  openly,  at  Darwin.  But  strange  to  say  we 
have  noticed  no  reference  to  vivisection. 

The  Childrens’  Garland  of  Verse,  gathered  by  Grace 
Rhys  (Dent,  7s.  6d.  net)  may  be  heartily  recommended 
as  a gift,  not  so  much  for  children,  as  for  young  people 
in  their  teens  and  a good  deal  older.  It  contains  about 
three  hundred  poems,  including  such  divers  items  as 
‘ Proud  Maisie,’  ‘ Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod,’  ‘ The 
Sands  of  Dee,’  ‘ Say  not  the  struggle  nought  availeth,’ 

‘ Sir  Patrick  shows,’  and  ‘ The  White  Ship.’  The  book 
is  well  printed  and  illustrated,  but  we  could  have  desired 
an  alphabetical  index  of  first  lines. 


PICTURE  BOOKS  FOR  LITTLE  PEOPLE 

The  essential  thing  about  picture  books  for  the  very 
young  is  that  the  pictures  should  be  brightly  coloured 
in  the  primary  colours,  and  that  in  design  they  should 
be  very  simple  and  the  objects  they  represent  should  be 
very  clearly  defined.  With  these  rules  observed  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  go  wrong.  The  Pre-Raphaelite 
painters  did  this  for  grown-up  people,  and  it  is  on  their 
lines  that  the  best  work  in  children’s  illustrations  is 
done.  Among  the  books  before  us,  Bands  of  the  British 
Army,  by  W.  J.  Gordon,  illustrated  by  F.  Stansell 
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(Oxford  6ooks 

A MEMOIR  of  the  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 
SIR  EDWARD  FRY,  G.C.B.,  1827-1918. 

By  his  daughter,  AGNES  FRY.  Compiled  largely  from  an 
Autobiography  written  for  his  family.  Medium  8vo.  With  a 
portrait  in  photogravure.  12s.  6d.  net. 

MINOR  POETS  OF  THE  CAROLINE 
PERIOD. 

Edited  by  GEORGE  SAINTSBURY.  Vol.  III.,  containing 
John  Cleveland,  Thomas  Flatman,  Henry  King,  Thomas 
Stanley,  Nathaniel  Whiting.  Medium  8vo.  16s.  net.  Pre- 
viously published,  Vol.  I.,  containing  Chamberlayne,  Ben- 
lowes,  K.  Philips,  Hannay.  Medium  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 
Vol.  II.,  containing  Marmion,  Kynaston,  Hall,  Godolphin, 
Ayres,  Chalkhill,  Carey,  Hammond,  Bosworth.  Medium  8vo. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

METAPHYSICAL  LYRICS  & POEMS  OF 
THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Donne  to  Butler.  Selected  and  edited  with  an  Essay  by 
HERBERT  J.  C.  GRIERSON.  Crovvn  8vo.  6s.  net. 

To  the  popular  series  edited  by  Mr.  Nichol  Smith  (Mr.  Percy  Simpson’s 
“ Every  Man  in  His  Humour,”  Mr.  Pearsall  Smith’s  selection  from  Donne’s 
Sermons,  Mr.  Nichol  Smith’s  own  “ Characters,”  Miss  Hadow’s  “ Raleigh,” 
Mr.  Chapman’s  “ Boswell  ”),  Professor  Grierson  now  adds  a volume  represen- 
tative of  the  School  of  Donne.  The  authors  include,  beside  Donne  himself, 
Milton  (‘‘  The  Hymn  ”),  George  Herbert,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Carew, 
Suckling,  Cleveland,  Crashaw,  Lovelace,  Vaughan,  Cowley,  Marvell,  Quarles, 
and  others.  The  poems  are  in  three  sections : Love  Poems,  Divine  Poems, 
and  Miscellanies — Elegies,  Satires  and  the  like. 

A BOOK  OF  WOMEN’S  VERSE. 

Edited,  with  a Prefatory  Essay.  By  J.  C.  SQUIRE.  Fool- 
scap 8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

An  anthology  of  verse  written  from  Anne  Askewe  to  Rose  Macaulay — the 
sixteenth  century  to  the  present  day. 

THREE  STUDIES  IN  SHELLEY  AND  AN 
ESSAY  ON  NATURE  IN  WORDS- 
WORTH AND  MEREDITH. 

By  ARCHIBALD  T.  STRONG.  Medium  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

The  three  studies  are  on  The  Faith  of  Shelley,  Shelley’s  Symbolism,  The 
Sinister  in  Shelley. 

THE  LAUREATESHIP. 

A Study  of  the  Office  of  Poet  Laureate  in  England,  with 
some  account  of  the  Poets.  By  E.  K.  BROADUS.  (Oxford 
Historical  and  Literary  Studies,  Vol.  XIII.  Issued  under  the 
direction  of  C.  H.  Firth  and  Walter  Raleigh.)  8vo.  15s.  net. 

ESSAYS  AND  STUDIES  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  ENGLISH  ASSOCIATION. 

Vol.  VII.  Collected  by  JOHN  BAILEY.  Medium  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Contents. — Rhyme  in  English  Poetry,  by  B.  de  Selincourt;  Words  and 
Music,  by  A.  H.  Fox-Strangeways ; Thomas  Parnell:  or  What  was  Wrong 
with  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by  A.  H.  Cruickshank;  A Contemporary  Light 
upon  John  Donne,  by  John  Sampson;  A Bundle  of  Ballads,  by  George 
Neilson;  The  1604  Text  of  Marlowe’s  Dr.  Faustus,  by  Percy  Simpson. 

THE  LEGACY  OF  GREECE. 

Edited  by  R.  W.  LIVINGSTONE.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Contents.— Hellenism,  by  Gilbert  Murray;  Religion,  by  W.  R.  Inge; 
Philosophy,  by  J.  Burnet;  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  by  Sir  T.  Heath; 
Biology,  by  D’Arcy  W.  Thompson;  Medicine,  by  Charles  Singer;  Literature, 
by  R.  W.  Livingstone;  History,  by  Arnold  Toynbee;  Political  Thought,  by 
A.  E.  Zimmern;  Sculpture,  by  Percy  Gardner;  Architecture,  by  Sir  Reginald 
Blomfield. 

THE  EMPIRE  AT  WAR. 

Being  a History  of  Imperial  Co-operation  up  to  and  including 
the  Great  War.  Edited,  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,  by  Sir  CHARLES  LUCAS.  Volume  I.  8vo. 
15s.  net. 

ASPECTS  OF  ANCIENT  INDIAN  POLITY. 

By  NARENDRA  NATH  LAW.  With  a foreword  by 
ARTHUR  BERRIEDALE  KEITH.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

ANNALS  of  the  CHURCH  in  SCOTLAND. 

By  Sir  THOMAS  RALEIGH.  With  an  autobiographical 
note,  and  reminiscences  of  the  author  by  Sir  Harry 
Reichel.  Medium  8vo.  21s.  net. 

CARNEGIE  ENDOWMENT  FOR  INTER- 
NATIONAL PEACE. 

A Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  World  War.  British 
Series.  Under  the  General  Editorship  of  J.  T.  SHOTWELL. 
First  Three  Volumes. 

Allied  Shipping  Control.  An  Experiment  in  International  Administra- 
tion. By  J.  A.  SALTER,  C.B.  Royal  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 
War  Government  of  the  British  Dominions.  By  A.  BERRIEDALE 
KEITH.  Royal  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Prices  and  Wages  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1914-20.  By  ARTHUR  L. 
BOWLEY.  With  78  Tables  and  10  Diagrams.  Royal  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

London  : Humphrey  Milford, 

Oxford  University  Press,  Amen  Corner,  E.C.4. 
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An  English  Anthology 

Shewing  the  Main  Stream  of  English  Literature 
through  Six  Centuries.  Med.  8vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 
Arranged  and  Compiled  by 

Sir  Henry  Newbolt 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  in  the  Sunday  Times  : 

“ This  sense  of  evolution,  of  the  bud  ceaselessly  breaking 
into  blossom  and,  making  way  on  the  bough  for  fresh 
buds,  is  what  I mark  as  the  especial  merit  of  Sir  Henry 
Newbolt’s  anthology.  It  displays  English  literature  in  its 
function  as  a living  organism — this  illustration  is  worthy 
of  the  warmest  welcome.” 


W.  H.  Hudson 

A Traveller  in  Little  Things 

Demy  8vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

The  New  Statesman  : 

“ Is  there  not  something  as  well,  some  other  gift 

in  him  that  makes  his  address  peculiarly  delightful,  the 
sound  of  his  voice  in  print  beguiling?  Surely  it  is  the 
quality  of  the  companionship  he  gives  us,  the  kind  of 
relation  in  which  we  stand  to  him  while,  we  read.  In  his 
books  he  is  the  most  restful  of  companions.” 

Far  Away  and  Long  Ago 

An  Autobiography  of  Boyhood  and  Youth.  i6/n. 
“ A book  which  one  can  never  read  enough  of.” — Times. 
HAn  8 pp.  Hudson  Prospectus  sent  post  free  on  appli- 
cation. It  contains  full  particulars  of  other  books 
by  Mr.  Hudson  and  a Bibliography. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REISSUES. 


BARON  F.  VON  HUGEL 

ESSAYS  AND  ADDRESSES  ON  THE  PHILO- 
SOPHY OF  RELIGION.  Medium  8vo.  15s.  net. 


“ The  appearance  of  a new  work  by  Baron  von  Hugel  is  an  event 
of  first  importance  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the 
spirit.  . . . This  book  should  largely  increase  the  circle  of  his 
disciples,  and  consolidate  his  position  as  one  of  the  noblest,  sanest 
and  most  inspiring  spiritual  teachers  of  our  day.  —Evelyn  Under- 
hill in  the  Daily  News. 


EMILE  LEGOUIS 


EARLY  LIFE  OF  WORDSWORTH.  Revised  Edi- 
tion with  a new  Appendix.  Demy  8vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 


“ Since  its  appearance  a quarter  of  a century  ago  . . . it  remains 
the  fullest  and  most  discerning  study  of  the  development  of  Words- 
worth’s mind  in  the  first  twenty-eight  years  of  his  long  life,  —the 
Times. 


COUNT  LUTZOW 

LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  JOHN  HUS.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  Mastny,  the  Czecho- 
slovak Minister  in  London. 


Everyman’s  Library 

TEN  NEW  VOLUMES 

Completing  750  in  the  Series. 

2S.  6d.  net  and  3s.  6d.  net. 

Special  Classified  List  sent  on  application. 


Joseph  Conrad 

tAn  8 pp.  Conrad  Prospectus  sent  post  free  on  appli- 
cation. It  contains  full  particulars  of  his  two  latest 
books,  Notes  on  Life  and  Letters  (gin)  and  The 
Rescue,  “ the  greatest  Novel  of  1920  ” (9/n);  also 
particulars  of  DENT’S  UNIFORM  EDITION. 
Each  volume  6s.  6d.  net. 


PLEASE  APPLY  FOR  AUTUMN  LIST 
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(Warne,  3s.  6d.  net),  is  a classical  example  of  the  way 
children  like  soldiers  to  be  illustrated.  Every  detail  of 
uniform  and  equipment  is  there;  the  horses  have  arched 
necks,  and  are  generally  pawing  the  ground;  the  drums 
are  resplendent,  the  uniforms  shine.  This  is  enough  to 
delight  infants,  while  for  older  children  there  is  the 
letterpress  giving  information  about  the  chief  regi- 
ments and  explaining  the  illustrations  of  different  ranks 
and  uniforms. 

The  Tiny  Folks’  Annual,  edited  by  Mrs.  Herbert 
Strang  (Milford,  7s.  net),  and  the  Little  Ones’  Annual 
(Blackie,  3s.  6d.  net),  are  volumes  suitable  for  the 
libraries  of  those  who  are  just  learning  to  read,  and  the 
coloured  pictures  are  alternated  with  some  in  outline, 
so  that  when  the  lust  for  colour  attacks  the  reader  the 
paint  box  can  be  brought  out  and  the  joys  of  crimson 
lake  and  prussian  blue,  gamboge  and  vermilion  in- 
dulged in  to  the  heart’s  content.  There  are  plenty  of 
good  little  stories  in  these  volumes,  which  are  very 
suitable  companions  for  fireside  hours  in  the  nursery. 

The  Magic  Fishbone,  by  Charles  Dickens,  illustrated 
by  F.  D.  Bedford  (Warne,  4s.  net),  and  The  Robin’s 
Christmas  Eve,  by  C.  Bowen  (Warne,  2s.  6d.  net),  are 
books  of  quite  a different  kind.  ‘ The  Robin’s  Christ- 
mas Eve  ’ belongs  to  a type  for  which  we  confess  a 
strong  affection — the  snow  storms,  the  lighted  church 
at  night,  the  holly,  the  robin  flying  through  the  snow 
or  hopping  on  the  garden  lawn,  the  old  bell-ringer  in 
the  belfry — all  the  properties  of  the  snowy,  ecclesias- 
tical nursery  Christmas  of  convention  are  here.  The 
Dickens’s  fairy  tale  is  charmingly  illustrated  by  F.  D. 
Bedford  in  the  Pre-Raphaelite  manner,  and  in  this  book 
again  there  are  any  amount  of  minor  illustrations  to  be 
coloured  by  the  reader.  Either  of  these  two  books 
would  make  an  attractive  present  for  a little  girl  or  boy 
of  six  or  seven. 

One  of  the  best  painting  books  We  have  seen  is  The 
‘ Rummy  Tales  ’ Painting  Book,  by  Lawson  Wood 
(Warne,  is.  6d.  net),  in  which  Mr.  Lawson  Wood  has 
used  colour  in  a way  that  is  at  once  brilliant  and  yet 
not  beyond  the  power  of  the  average  small  child  to 
copy  successfully.  The  compositions  are  not  too 
elaborate,  and  the  subjects  are  of  kinds  that  children 
like  to  dwell  upon.  Good  Old  Rhymes,  illustrated  by 
Frank  Adams  (Blackie,  is.  net),  is  a small  selection  of 
favourite  rhymes  with  a few  brightly  coloured  pictures. 
It  is  the  kind  of  book  that  gives  momentary  pleasure, 
but  is  not  expected  to  survive  very  long. 

For  older  children  Mr.  Jackson’s  Robinson  Crusoe, 
the  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  by  Daniel  Defoe, 
illustrated  by  A.  E.  Jackson  (Ward  Lock,  6s.  net),  and 
Mr.  Harry  G.  Theaker’s  Children’s  Stories  from  the 
Bible,  retold  by  Blanche  Winder,  illustrated  by  Harry 
G.  Theaker  (Ward  Lock,  6s.  net),  are  well  and  clearly 
printed  editions  of  stories  which  we  trust  are  familiar 
to  the  new  generation,  although  we  doubt  it.  The 
illustrations  are  quite  conventional  in  conception  and 
treatment.  Mr.  Jackson’s  Robinson  Crusoe  is  a 
very  cheerful  fellow,  invariably  surrounded  by  brightly 
coloured  objects  of  every  description,  and  at  times  the 
illustrations,  notably  that  of  the  jamming  of  the  Spanish 
ship  between  two  rocks,  are  extremely  effective.  There 
is  a generous  proportion  of  illustration  to  text  in  both 
these  books. 


ANNUALS  AND  PICTURE  BOOKS 
The  Wonder  Book  Annual  (Ward  Lock,  6s.  net)  is 
a volume  of  stories,  verses,  drawings  and  photographs 
of  the  happiest  type.  It  is  quite  an  achievement  to 
have  collected  so  many  good  things  between  the  covers 
of  one  book.  Blackie’ s Children  Annual  (Blackie,  6s. 
net)  has  an  unusually  attractive  picture  cover  by  L. 
Hocknell,  and  the  contents  cannot  fail  to  please.  Mrs. 
Geo.  Wemyss,  Angela  Brazil,  Jessie  Pope  and  other 
well-known  writers  for  children  contribute,  and  amongst 
the  artists  are  Honor  Appleton,  D.  M.  Payne,  H.  M. 
Brock,  Frank  Hart  and  Nina  K.  Brisley.  Mrs.  Strang’s 


Annual  for  Children  (Milford,  7s.  6d.  and  6s.  net)  has 
also  many  brightly  written  stories  and  good  illustra- 
tions. Mrs.  Strang’s  Annual  for  Babies  (Milford, 
6s.  6d.  and  5s.  net)  consists  of  coloured  pictures,  with 
accompanying  text  in  large  type.  The  pages  are  of 
cardboard,  strongly  bound.  Mrs.  Strang’s  Annual  for 
Girls  (Milford,  8s.  6d.  and  6s.  6d.  net)  is  a profusely 
illustrated  book  with  many  school  stories,  a long  his- 
torical tale,  and  articles  on  golf,  metalwork  and  nature 
subjects.  The  Oxford  Annual  for  Scouts  (Milford, 
7s.  6d.  and  6s.  6d.  net)  begins  with  an  article  by  Sir 
Robert  Baden-Powell,  on  the  history  and  aims  of  the 
Scout  movement.  Other  subjects  of  interest  to  scouts 
are  dealt  with  and  there  are  stories  of  adventure  and 
school  life,  well  illustrated.  The  Boy  Scouts  Year  Book 
(Appleton,  10s.  6d.  net)  is  published  for  the  American 
Scout.  If  the  rest  of  the  ‘ definite  program  ” proposed 
for  the  American  boy’s  hours  of  leisure,  is  as  good  as 
these  remarkably  interesting  stories  and  articles,  it 
ought  to  be  successful.  The  illustrations  are  on  the 
same  high  level.  Herbert  Strang’s  Annual  (Milford, 
8s.  6d.  and  6s.  6d.  net)  is  also  an  excellent  volume, 
with  articles  on  things  interesting  to  boys,  and  stories 
of  an  entertaining  kind.  It  is  admirably  illustrated 
with  drawings  and  photographs,  and  has  six  full  page 
colour  plates.  The  Wonder  Book  of  Why  and  What 
(Ward  Lock,  6s.  net),  is  a mine  of  information  on  the 
marvels  of  nature  and  man’s  invention.  Both  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  things  are  the  subjects  of  these  ar- 
ticles, and  all  have  been  made  of  absorbing  interest. 
Jolly  Old  Sports,  illustrated  by  Frank  Adams  (Blackie, 
6s.  net)  is  a picture  book,  pleasantly  reminiscent  of 
Caldecot.  The  drawing,  colour  and  humour  of  the 
pictures  are  all  delightful.  The  last  set  of  verses 
illustrated  in  this  book,  is  published  separately  under 
the  title  of  Three  Jolly  Fishermen  (Blackie,  2s.  net). 
Two  books,  written  and  illustrated  by  Chloe  Preston 
are  The  Peek-arboo  Gardeners  and  The  Chunkies’  Ad- 
ventures (Milford,  each  6s.  6d.  net).  They  are  quite 
charming  stories  for  young  children.  Both  the  Peek-a- 
boos  and  the  Chunkies  have  made  their  appearance  in 
previous  books,  and  although  the  many  illustrations 
follow  the  conventions  prescribed  for  these  families,  the 
coloured  drawings  are  delightful  in  their  realistic  detail. 
In  The  Great  Adventure,  by  Cecil  Aldin  (Milford, 
1 os.  6d.  net)  Cecil  Aidin’ s terrier  is  a bright  a dog  as 
ever.  What  happened  when  he  took  his  little  mistress 
to  Bunnyborough  the  home  of  the  rabbits  in  an  excit- 
ing story  that  provides  material  for  many  facile  draw- 
ings. The  full  page  illustrations  printed  in  bright 
opaque  colours  on  grey  tinted  paper,  are  particularly 
gray. 


FAIRY  STORIES. 

Weird  Islands.  Written  and  illustrated  by  Jean  de 
Bosch&re.  Chapman  & Hall.  12s.  6d.  net. 

This  quaint  story  takes  the  reader  to  the  realms  of  a 
very  modern  fairyland,  for  an  aeroplane,  an  airship 
and  a submarine  play  a large  part  in  the  adventure  of 
the  Ten  Travellers,  These  innocent  people  put  to  sea 
in  the  Blue  Boat,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  sadly 
incapable  boatman.  How  they  nearly  drown,  but  live 
to  have  enthralling  adventures  on  the  Wierd  Islands, 
is  a fascinating  story,  greatly  enhanced  by  the  author’s 
illustrations,  which  he  has  made  so  important  a part 
of  the  book.  Children,  artists  and  many  other  people 
will  delight  in  these  fantastic  drawings. 

The  Green-faced  load  and  other  stories,  by  Vera  B. 
Birch.  Illustrated  by  Lois  Lensky.  Lane.  7s.  6d. 
net. 

A book  of  six  fairy  stories,  new1,  but  of  the  good  old 
kind  dealing  with  enchantments,  wizards,  kings  and 
queens  and  princesses.  It  has  eight  delicately  coloured 
full-page  illustrations  of  quite  exceptional  charm. 

The  Adventures  of  Willy  and  Nilly.  By  Phyllis  Mor- 
ris. Illustrated  by  Hilda  Cowham.  Lane.  7s.  6d. 
net. 

Willy  and  Nilly  are  rather  delightful  twins,  and  a 
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THE  BODLEY  HEAD 
CHRISTMAS  LIST 


THE  NEW  BRANGWYN  BOOK 

TilE  P Ali  E ANT  OF  VENICE 

By  EDWARD  HUTTON.  With  20  Pictures  in 
colour  and  numerous  illustrations  in  the  text  by 
FRANK  BRANGWYN,  R.A.  Royal  4to.  £2  2s.  net. 
Special  edition  £5  5s.  net. 

“ If  there  were  a vote  for  the  best  colour  book  this  Christmas  the 
award  would  almost  go  to  ' The  Pageant  of  Venice.’  ” 

• Evening  Standard. 

By  W.  J LOCKE 

A CHRISTMAS  MYSTERY 

Illustrated  in  colour  by  W.  W.  LENDON  6s.  net. 

A charming  Christmas  story  in  Mr.  Locke’s  most  delightful  vein. 

By  KENNETH  GRAHAME 

THE  HEADSWOMAN 

New  Edition  with  Illustrations  in  colour  and  woodcuts 
by  MARCIA  LANE  FOSTER.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 
Special  edition  on  hand-made  paper,  limited  to  75 
copies  ,£1  Is.  net. 

A delightfully  illustrated  reprint  of  Grahame’s  quaint  mediaeval 

fantasy. 


THE  GOLDEN  AGE 

New  Edition  illustrated  in  colour  and  black-and-white 
by  LOIS  LENSKI.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

An  attractive  new  edition  of  a book  that  never  grows  old. 

By  RICHARD  KING 

BELOW  THE  SURFACE 

(Footnotes  to  the  Everyday).  Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 
More  agreeable  talk  on  life  and  letters  by  the  author  of  “ With 
Silent  Friends,”  “ Over  the  Fireside,”  etc. 


FOR  THE  CHILDREN 

The  ADVENTURES  of  WILLY  & NILLY 

By  PHYLLIS  MORRIS.  Illustrated  in  colour  and 
black-and-white  by  HILDA  COWHAM.  Foolscap  4to. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  GREEN  FACED  TOAD 

By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  F.  BIRCH.  Illustrated  by  LOIS 
LENSKI.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 


TATLINGS 

A Book  of  Epigrams  by  SYDNEY  TREMAYNE. 
Illustrated  by  “FISH.”  Small  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

A book  of  witty  and  penetrating  sayings  on  life  and  love,  with 
“ Fish’s  ” inimitable  and  irrepressible  comments  in  black-and-white. 


UNKNOWN  KENT 

By  DONALD  MAXWELL,  author  of  “ Adventures 
with  a Sketch  Book,”  “A  Painter  in  Palestine,”  etc. 
Illustrated  in  colour  and  black-and-white  by  the 
author.  Foolscap  4to.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Maxwell’s  double  gift  of  graphic  description  in  words  and 
vivid  portrayal  of  places  in  line  and  colour  gives  this  book  a charac- 
ter of  its  own. 


HOMES  OF  THE  PAST 

By  W.  H.  HELM.  With  59  Illustrations  by  A.  C. 
CHAPPELOW.  Demy  4to.  £2  2s.  net. 

A sketch  of  domestic  buildings  and  life  in  England  from  the 
Norman  to  the  Georgian  age. 

“ A delightful  book,  admirable  in  design  and  get  up 

a handsome  addition  to  the  good  library.” — Bookman. 


THE  SECRETS  OF  A KU1T1TE 

By  CAPTAIN  E.  O.  MOUSLEY,  R.F.A.  2nd  edi- 
tion. Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 


THE  ESCAPING  CLUB 

By  A.  J.  EVANS.  6th  edition.  Crown  8vo. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

Send  for  New  Christmas  Catalogue. 


JOHN  LANE  THE  BODLEY  HEAD  LIMITED. 
VIGO  STREET  ::  ::  W.l. 


From  L oval  Fraser's  Edition  of  the  " Beggar’s  Opera." 

HEINE  MANN’S 

CHRISTMAS  GIFT  - BOOKS 

This  Year’s  Rackham. 

COMUS  : A Mask 

By  JOHN  MILTON.  Illustrated  with  24 
Colour  Plates  and  in  black  - and  - white  by 
ARTHUR  RACKHAM,  25s.  Also  an 
Edition-de-luxe,  numbered  and  signed,  £3  3s- 

The  most  beautiful  book  of  the  year. 

The  BEGGAR’S  OPERA 

By  JOHN  GAY.  A new  Edition,  following  the 
text  of  1765,  with  all  the  original  airs  in  fac- 
simile. Illustrated  and  decorated  throughout 
by  C.  LOVAT  FRASER.  Royal  8vo.  15s. 

REYNARD  the  FOX 

A new  edition  of  JOHN  MASEFIELD’S  great 
classic  of  the  Hunting  Field ; illustrated  in 
colour  and  in  black-and-white  by  G.  D.  AR- 
MOUR. 15s.  Also  a Large  Paper  Edition, 
numbered  and  signed  by  author  and 
artist.  £3  3s- 

The  HILLS  of  RUEL 

And  other  stories  by  FIONA  MACLEOD. 
Illustrated  with  eight  colour  plates  and  many 
black-and-white  drawings  by  MARGERY 
LAWRENCE.  15s. 

A SURVEY.  Fifty-one 

Cartoons  by  MAX  BEER  BO  HM . With  colour 
Frontispiece,  25s.  Also  a Large  Paper  Edition, 
with  one  additional  drawing,  numbered  and 
signed  by  Max  Beerbohm.  Price  £3  3s. 

Greenland  by  the  Polar  Sea 

The  story  of  the  Thule  Expedition  from 
Melville  Bay  to  Cape  Morris  Jesup.  By  KNUD 
RASMUSSEN.  With  a preface  by  Admiral 
Sir  Lewis  Beaumont,  G.C.B.,  F.R.G.S.  A 
wonderful  volume  of  travel ; uniquely  illus- 
trated. 36s- 

Sport  in  Wildest  Britain 

By  H.  HESKETH-PRICHARD.  Illustrated 
with  12  colour  drawings  by  the  late  Dr.  E.  A. 
Wilson.  A unique  record  of  sport.  Crown 
Quarto.  25s. 

OLD  INNS.  By  CECIL  ALDIN. 

Illustrated  in  colour  and  in  black-and-white 
by  CECIL  ALulN.  Also  an  Edition-de-luxe, 

300  copies,  numbered  and  signed  bv  the  artist. 
Medium  Quarto.  £3  3s- 


Published  at  20  and  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C.2. 


Christmas  Books 
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distinctly  humorous  air  pervades  their  adventures  in  the 
various  fairylands  which  they  discover.  In  the  illus- 
trations the  amusing  side  of  things  has  not  been  for- 
gotten and  the  full  page  drawings  are  prettily  coloured. 

The  Seven  Glass  Gooseberries,  and  other  fairy  tales. 
By  Charles  Cumberland.  Illustrated  by  M.  Daviel. 
Grant  Richards.  7s.  6d.  net. 

This  book,  written  many  years  ago  for  the  author’s 
children,  has  a somewhat  old-fashioned  air.  It  is, 
however,  essentially  a book  of  fairy  tales  for  children, 
and  should  be  liked  by  most  of  them. 

Old  Time  Stories.  Told  by  Master  Charles  Perrault. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  A.  E.  Johnson. 
Illustrated  by  Heath  Robinson.  Constable.  15s. 
net. 

A well  bound  and  printed  book.  It  contains  the  old 
favourite  stories  of  Mother  Goose,  and  one  or  two 
others  not  so  well  known,  by  Mme.  D’aulnoy,  Per- 
rault’s  contemporary.  Heath  Robinson’s  illustrations 
have  the  true  fairy  tale  spirit. 

Seven  Peas  in  a , Pod.  By  Margaret  Bailey.  Illus- 
trated by  Alice  Bolam  Preston.  Harrap.  6s.  net. 
This  has  a fairy  tale  for  each  day  of  the  week,  and 
to  each  belongs  a song,  set  to  music.  It  is  illustrated 
by  a numebr  of  decorative  pen  drawings  and  four  colour 
plates. 

The  Joyous  Travellers.  By  Maude  Lindsay  and  Emilie 
Poulsson.  Illustrated  by  W.  M.  Berger.  Harrap. 
6s.  net. 

Each  Joyous  Traveller  tells  a tale,  some  in  prose, 
others  in  vers'e  and  song,  the  music  of  which  is  given. 
They  are  romantic  fairy  tales,  and  the  illustrations 
are  just  the  right  thing  for  them. 

The  Magician’s  Carpet  and  the  Garden  of  Enchantment. 
By  Alice  and  Clarence  Ponting.  Mills  & Boon. 

3 s.  6d.  net. 

These  are  two  fairy  stories  which  are  illustrated  by 
photographs.  With  great  ingenuity  the  photographer 
gives  us  presentments  of  fairies,  magicians  and  gnomes, 
sufficiently  life-like  to  silence  the  scoffer  for  ever— 
unless  he  finds  out  how  it  is  done. 

An  Invasion  of  Fairyland.  By  Alice  E.  Massy -Beres- 
ford.  With  pictures  in  colour  by  Jeannie  McCon- 
nell. Elkin  Mathews.  7s.  6d.  net. 

This  book  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  writer’s 
son,  John  Clarina  Massy-Beresford,  Lieut.  Royal  Field 
Artillery.  It  describes  in  verse  how  the  demon  of 
Prussianism  drove  all  the  fairies  away  from  Germany, 
whose  people  had  so  long  cherished  and  sheltered  them. 
The  coloured  pictures  have  considerable  charm. 

Miss  Netta  Syrett’s  imaginative  gifts  and  extensive 
reading  are  alike  turned  to  good  account  in  Rachel  and 
the  Seven  Wonders  (Thornton  Butterworth,  7s.  6d.  net). 
A series  of  visions,  seen  through  the  eyes  of  an  intelli- 
gent little  modern  girl,  reproduce  the  seven  wonders 
above  mentioned  as  they  severally  appeared  to  contem- 
poraries. The  section  devoted  to  ancient  Babylon,  its 
dreamlike  gardens,  its  pomp,  its  luxury  and  its  weeping 
Hebrew  captives  is  especially  appealing.  The  pictures, 
coloured  and  plain,  are  well  adapted  to  enhance  the  illu- 
sion which  Miss  Syrett  has  aimed  at  inducing. 

Our  remarks  on  the  work  last  noticed  will  apply 
almost  without  alteration  to  Toby  and  the  Odd  Beasts, 
by  the  same  author  (Thornton  Butterworth,  7s.  6d.  net). 
The  seer  is  in  this  case  a boy,  and  the  things  revealed 
are  fabulous  beasts,  such  as  the  unicorn,  phoenix  and 
dragon.  The  charming  illustrations  of  the  gryphon, 
and  of  Haley  one  with  her  children  deserve  especial 
mention. 

Kingsley’s  ‘ Water  Babies  ’ may  possibly  have  sug- 
gested the  theme  of  The  Little  House  in  the  Fairy 
Wood,  by  Ethel  Cook  Eliot  (Thornton  Butterworth,  6s. 
net).  The  hero  is  a little  boy,  who  finds  refuge  from 
ill-treatment  among  beings  other  than  human.  His  new 
companions  are  creatures  of  the  woodland,  and  conform 
to  that  benevolent  and,  so  to  speak,  Christianised  type, 


which  has  replaced  the  egotistical  fauns  and  dryads,  the 
malicious  elves  and  fairies,  of  ancient  folk-lore.  The 
child’s  American  origin  is  made  clear,  not  only  by  lingu- 
istic evidence,  but  by  the  detail  of  his  working  all  day 
long,  at  nine  years  old,  in  a “ canning  factory  ” — a piece 
of  local  colour  not  over  creditable  to  Transatlantic  legis- 
lation. 

With  some  slight  change  in  the  human  dramatis  per- 
sonas, The  House  above  the  Trees,  also  by  Ethel  Cook 
Eliot  (Thornton  Butterworth,  7s.  6d.  net),  may  be  re- 
garded as  a continuation  of  the  story  last  noticed.  Both 
book  are  delightfully  illustrated,  and  though  not  on  a 
high  level  otherwise,  will,  we  think,  be  popular  with 
children  who  like  inferior  literature,  not  perhaps  more 
than  the  best,  but  certainly  quite  as  well. 

Two-Legs,  by  Carl  Ewald,  has  already  appeared  in  the 
excellent  English  translation  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de 
Mattos.  This  is  now  re-issued  (Thornton  Butterworth, 
7s.  6d.  net)  with  four  additional  chapters  recounting  the 
scientific  discoveries  to  which  ‘ Two-Legs  ’ preceded. 
Tire  subject  of  this  Danish  classic  is,  as  is  well  known, 
the  early  history  of  the  human  race,  regarded  from  a 
point  of  view  which  seemingly  owes  little  either  to 
Genesis  or  ‘ The  Descent  of  Man.’ 

The  Old  Willow-Tree  and  other  Stories,  by  Carl  Ewald 
(Thornton  Butterworth,  7s.  6d.  net),  translated  by  Alex- 
ander Teixeira  de  Mattos,  are,  for  the  most  part,  unlike 
‘ Two-Legs,’  new  to  English  readers,  who  will  at  once  be 
struck  by  such  unfamiliar  features  as  the  high  value  set 
on  poplars,  and  the  extreme  rarity  of  mistletoe.  Trees, 
flowers,  birds  and  four-footed  creatures  live  their  lives 
and  express  their  opinions  in  the  pleasant  style  of  old- 
world  fable,  but  underlying  all  is  the  basis  of  a great 
naturalist’s  close  and  sure  observation.  The  drawings, 
both  in  this  book  and  in  ‘ Two  Legs  ’ (by  Helen  M. 
Jacobs  and  G.  E.  Lee)  are  quaintly  attractive. 

During  this  reviewer’s  childhood,  at  a date  which 
shall  remain  unspecified,  there  was  current  a publisher’s 
rhyming  announcement,  wherein  certain  juvenile  books 
were  defined  as  consisting  of  “ Pretty  pictures,  pleasing 
prose.”  The  first  clause  of  this  description  applies  in- 
different well  to  Bill  of  the  Bustingf orths , by  E.  A.  Wyke 
Smith  (Milford,  4s.  6d.  net).  But  to  the  second  we  must 
take  exception.  A re-statement  of  fairy  lore  in  terms  of 
up-to-date  American  humour  does  not  please  us  at  all. 
But  this  may  be  only  an  old  fogey’s  judgment,  and  each 
generation  has  a right  to  its  own  point  of  view. 

The  cruel  phrase  * ‘ Kensington  drawing-rooms  ” has 
more  than  once  occurred  to  us  while  endeavouring  to 
fix  upon  a milieu  appropriate  to  Miss  Eleanor  Farjeon’s 
romance  Martin  Pippin  in  the  Apple  Orchard  (Collins, 
7s.  6d.  net).  We  should  not  think  it  likely  to  be  popular 
with  children,  but  on  this  point  there  is  no  wisdom  in 
prophesying  without  knowledge.  Love,  blameless  and 
fantastic,  is  the  theme,  which,  frankly,  we  have  not 
found  of  engrossing  interest. 

Cinderella,  Ricquet,  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  and  other 
old  friends  “come  up  smiling”  in  Favourite  French 
Fairy  Tales  (Harrap,  7s.  6d.  net),  translated  once  more 
by  Barbara  Douglas  from  three  French  writers  of  the 
1 8th  century.  The  costume  of  that  period  is  effectively 
employed  in  the  illustrations,  which  are  all  coloured. 
Miss  Douglas  apologises  for  the  liberty  she  has  taken 
with  her  original  in  allowing  Red  Riding  Hood  to 
escape.  We  are  not  sure  that  she  has  been  wise  in 
retaining  for  the  hero  of  “ Goldenlocks,  the  appellation 
“ Avenant,”  which  to  most  English  children  will  (un- 
fortunately) convey  no  meaning. 

Stories  from  Grimm  (Blackie,  2s.  net),  illustrated  by 
Helen  Stratton,  need  no  introduction  in  this  country. 
Miss  Helen  Stratton  has  a sense  of  humour  by  which 
she  is  much  aided  in  interpreting  a text  of  the  kind. 
Eight  stories  are  given,  most  of  them  famous. 

Young  children  will  probably  enjoy  Brownie  and  the 
Grocer,  by  Gladys  Davidson  (Blackie  qd.  net)  unwitting 
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POLITICAL  ECONOMY, 
SOCIOLOGY,  HISTORY. 
ART,  SCIENCE.  ETC. 


Recent  and  standard  works  on 
the  above  subjects  are  always 
available  at  the  London  Literary 
Lounge,  together  with  the  latest 
fiction  and  poetry  : visitors  to  the 
Lounge  are  welcome  to  inspect  at 
their  leisure  the  varied  contents  of 
the  shelves.  Many  illustrated  books 
and  books  in  fine  bindings  suit- 
able for  Christmas  Gifts  are  now 
in  stock,  and  the  juvenile  section 
is  full  of  books  designed  for  child- 
ren of  all  ages. 

A catalogue  of  the  season’s  books 
will  be  sent  on  application,  and 
enquiries  by  post  are  promptly  and 
carefully  dealt  with  by  an  experi- 
enced staff. 


THE  LONDON 

LITERARY  LOUNGE 

Beautiful  Books  for  Christmas  Gifts 


BOOKS  WORTH  NOTING 


Calvert.Albert  E — Moorish  Remains  in  Spain.  Being 
a brief  record  of  the  Arabian  conquest  of  the  Penin- 
sular with  a particular  account  of  the  Mohammedan 
Architecture  and  Decoration.  In  two  volumes  : “ The 
Alhambra  ” and  Cordova,  Seville  and  Toledo,” 
each  with  80  plates  in  colour  and  numerous  others 
from  photographs.  8vo.,  cloth  gilt  extra,  the  set 

£5  5s. 


Rabelais.— The  Works  of. 

Illustrated  by  W.  Heath  Robinson.  Two  vols.  8vo. 
Privately  printed  for  the  Navarre  Society,  1921.  In 
cream  buckram  extra.  63s.  35s.  Od. 


The  Decameron  of  Boccaccio 

Translated  by  T.  M.  Rigg.  Illustrated.  Two  vols. 
8vo.,  cream  buckram  extra.  Navarre  Society,  1921. 
63s.  35s.  Od. 


Miniatures. 

A Series  of  reproductions  in  colour  and  photogravure 
of  ninety-eight  Miniatures,  including  Queen  Mary  and 
Queen  Alexandra.  By  Charles  Turrell.  With  an 
introduction  by  George  C.  Williamson.  Small  folio, 
vellum.  £15  15s.  £3  13s.  6d. 


We  have  a number  of  interesting  and  important  books 
at  greatly  reduced  prices,  many  of  which  are  suitable 
for  Christmas  Gifts.  A list  will  be  sent  if  desired, 
but  as  it  contains  only  a small  selection  from  our  large 
stock  we  should  welcome  inquiries  or  a personal  in- 
spection of  our  shelves. 


ITALIAN  BOOKS 


CLASSICAL  AND 
MODERN  WORKS, 
ART,  MUSIC.  ETC. 


All  lovers  of  Italian  Literature 
are  invited  to  apply  for  our  classi- 
fied lists.  Our  aim  is  to  anticipate 
the  wants  of  the  scholar,  the  stu- 
dent, and  the  general  reader  of 
Italian.  We  have  put  a selection 
from  our  large  stock  of  standard 
and  modern  books  into  the  charm- 
ing and  inexpensive  bindings  made 
from  the  well-known  “ Carta  di 
Varese  sheets  of  this  paper  in 
various  antique  designs  are  kept 
in  stock,  and  books  may  be  bound 
to  order  in  any  style. 


TRUSLOVE  AND  HANSON,  Ltd., 

English  and  Foreign  Booksellers  and  Court  Stationers, 

14a  CLIFFORD  STREET  (One  Door  from  Bond  Street),  LONDON,  W.l 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  & SONS 

Sinn  Fein  and  the  Gunmen  flourish  in  Ireland  because  Englishmen  are  ignorant  of  and  bored  to  tears  by  the  eternal 

Irish  Question. 

READ  TALES  OF  THE  R.I.C.  7/6  net. 

(Royal  Irish  Constabulary) 

and  you  will  find  THE  FACTS  and  be  no  longer  bored. 


The  History  of  the  51st  (Highland) 
Division,  1914-1918 

By  MAJOR  F.  W.  BEWSHER.  With  Portraits  and 
Maps.  35/-  net- 

Far  to  Seek 

By  MAUD  DIVER.  8/6  net. 

“ Mrs.  Diver  shows  her  accustomed  facility  of  invention  and  dignity 
of  style  for  the  renewed  enjoyment  of  her  wide  public.” — The  Outlook. 

The  Flag  of  the  Adventurer 

By  SYDNEY  C.  GRIER,  Author  of  “ The  Strong 
Hand,”  etc.  7/6  net. 

“ A very  exciting  story,  full  of  detail,  but  also  full  of  movement, 
serious  yet  threaded  with  humour,  its  characterisation  varied,  its 
workmanship  sound.” — Morning  Post. 

The  Voyage  Home 

By  ALAN  GRAHAM,  Author  of  “ Follow  the  Little 
Pictures.”  7/6  net. 

“ A good  mystery  story  in  a comedy  atmosphere.  Mr.  Graham 
has  a pawky  pen,  and  his  book  floats  on  a currency  of  buoyancy, 
humour,  and  pleasurable  excitement  from  start  to  finish.” — Observer. 


On  Hazardous  Service 

Bv  MERVYN  LAMB.  7/6  net. 

“ Thrilling  story  of  adventures  behind  the  German  lines  in  Belgium 
of  a British  aviation  officer,  who  voluntarily  landed  there  on  intelli- 
gence duty.*” — Westminster  Gazette. 

The  Highland  Host 

By  ARTHUR  FETTERLESS,  Author  of  “ Gog,” 
etc.  7/6  net. 

Mr.  Fetterless  has  shown  great  skill  in  telling  a story  of  two 
Highland  farming  families  parted  by  a bitter  feud.  It  is  sincere  and 
a well-written  novel. 

Turns  of  Fortune 

By  ROBERT  HOLMES,  Author  of  “ Walter  Green- 
away, Spy  and  Hero,”  “ My  Police  Court  Friends,” 
etc.  7/6  net. 


Selected  Verse 

By  ALFRED  NOYES,  including  “ A Victory 
Dance  ” and  other  Poems,  old  and  new.  5/-  net. 

More  Songs  of  the  Glens  of  Antrim 

By  MOIRA  O’NEILL.  5/6  net. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE 

Subscribers  both  at  home  and  abroad  can  have  “ BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  ” sent  post  free  yearly  for  30s.,  or  ,5s. 

for  six  months. 


WM.  BLA  CK  WOOD  & SONS, 


45,  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH 
37,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON 
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that  this  little  story  is  copied — a long  way  after — from 
‘ The  Christmas  Carol.’  The  language  is  very  easy, 
and  the  pictures  quite  respectable. 

The  Magic  Duck  and  other  Stories,  by  Dorothy  King 
(Blackie,  gd.  net),  belongs  to  the  same  series  as 
‘ Brownie  ’ above  mentioned.  The  subjects,  which  are 
familiar,  are  given  a Russian  setting. 

The  Fearful  Land  of  Forgets,  by  S.  R.  Praeger 
(Blackie,  is.  6d.  net)  is  a humourous  verse-tale,  prettily 
illustrated  and  ostensibly  designed  to  demonstrate  the 
terrible  calamities  attendant  upon  a bad  memory.  It  is 
well  enough  adapted  to  please  readers  of  a very  tender 
age. 

Those  “ good  old  rhymes,”  which,  combined  with 
some  embroideries,  form  the  basis  for  Mother  Hubbard's 
Book  of  Rhymes  (Blackie,  6s.  net)  have  given  pleasure 
to  many  generations  ; and  pace  Mrs.  Barnett,  we  do  not 
think  their  day  is  over  yet.  (The  feline  violinist  and  her 
comrade  of  lunar-exploring  fame  are  not  included  in  this 
volume).  The  illustrations  by  Frank  Adams  are  perhaps 
too  much  on  the  ugly  side,  but  are  sometimes  (e.g. 

‘ The  Old  Man  with  the  Calf  ’)  delightfully  humourous. 

Children  are  sure  to  enjoy  the  cunningly  devised 
enumeration  of  our  principal  English  butterflies,  their 
personal  appearance  and  habits  generally,  which  is  con- 
tained in  The  Butterflies’  Day,  by  W.  H.  Koebel  (Thorn- 
ton Butterworth,  7s.  6d.  net).  Even  adult  readers  should 
not  be  above  acquiring  knowledge  by  so  easy  and  plea- 
sant a method.  The  text  is  much  assisted  by  numerous 
illustrations,  some  in  delicate  black  and  white,  some 
gorgeously  coloured. 

Ring-a-Ring  o’  Fairies,  by  Madeleine  Nightingale, 
illustrated  by  Charles  T.  Nightingale  (Blackwell,  3s. 
net).  There  is  both  charm  and  beauty  in  this  little 
book.  The  woodcut  illustrations  are  as  skilfully  drawn 
and  as  fanciful  as  illustrations  for  children  ought  to  be, 
and  the  verses  are  all  about  the  things  that  children  love 
to  dream  of. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Stories  of  Course,  by  Hilda  Finnemore,  illustrated 
by  George  Morrow  (Blackwell,  7s.  6d.  net),  is  a jumble 
of  plain,  practical  things,  and  some  delightful  nonsense. 
It  is  written  in  a colloquial  style  which  should  appeal  to 
children,  and  they  will  certainly  love  the  funny  drawings 
by  Mr.  George  Morrow. 

The  Airplane  Spider,  by  Gilbert  Murray,  illustrated  by 
Harrison  Cady  (Black,  2s.  6d.  net).  Laura,  the  Taran- 
tula spider,  is  the  heroine  of  this  book,  and  the  story  of 
her  life  will  interest  children.  Although  she  has  been 
given  many  human  attributes,  including  clothes,  her 
history  reflects  her  true  environment. 

Sunny  side  Farm,  by  Gertrude  Wallis  (Daniel,  Ltd., 
4s.  6d.  net),  is  a book  for  young  children.  The  little 
stories  in  it  are  of  a quiet,  domestic  nature,  and  it  is 


illustrated  with  colour  and  black-and-white  drawings  by 
K.  W.  Coates. 

Kate  Greenaway  Pictures,  from  originals  presented 
by  her  to  John  Ruskin  and  other  personal  friends,  with 
an  appreciation  by  H.  M.  Cundall,  I.S.O.,  F.S.A. 
(Warne,  21s.  net).  It  is  delightful  in  these  days  to  see 
drawings  reproduced  which  show  no  sign  of  “ illustrat- 
ing for  the  press.”  Kate  Greenaway  drawings  have 
something  of  the  charm  of  dreams,  wherein  familiar 
things  take  on  an  air  of  very  pleasant  unreality.  These 
drawings  are  no  more  interesting  than  her  other  works, 
and  some  of  the  smaller  ones  look  rather  forlorn  in  the 
large  expanse  of  paper  surrounding  them,  but  many 
people  will  be  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
this  book. 

A new  edition  of  A Christmas  Carol,  by  Charles 
Dickens,  illustrated  by  Harold  Copping  (R.T.S.,  10s. 
6d.  net),  will  be  welcomed  as  a gift  book.  It  is  bound 
in  a light,  festive-looking  cover,  and  is  illustrated  with 
colour  plates  and  some  excellent  pen-drawings. 

Included  in  the  Trip  (a  Tourist  Primer  for  a Round 
Tour),  by  Reginald  Cleaver  (Bale,  31s.  6d.  net),  is  prin- 
cipally a collection  of  amusing  drawings,  with  some 
good  advice  to  the  intending  tourist  thrown  in.  Prob- 
ably those  who  have  already  travelled  will  most  appre- 
ciate these  drawings. 

One  Long  Holiday,  written  and  illustrated  by  Frank 
Hart  (Blackie,  3s.  6d.  net),  is  the  record  of  a stay  in  the 
country,  and  is  obviously  intended  for  very  young  chil- 
dren who  will,  we  think,  find  it  diverting. 

We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  humane  and 
understanding  spirit  manifested  in  True  Stories  about 
Animals,  by  Edith  Carrington  (Blackie,  is.  gd.  net). 
Two  points  especially  are  well  brought  out  in  these  anec- 
dotes ; the  wonderful  chivalry  of  “ our  dumb  friends  ” 
towards  human  infants,  and  their,  less  frequent,  helpful- 
ness to  one  another. 

Six  books  in  The  Warwick  Rewards  series  are  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Jarrolds,  at  2s.  6d.  each  net.  The 
Perils  of  Peterkin,  by  Robert  Leighton,  is  a story  of 
adventurous  life  in  Canada,  amongst  the  unfriendly  red- 
skins. In  The  Treasure  Hunters,  by  John  Mackie,  a 
youth  goes  treasure-seeking  in  the  Australian  Seas,  and 
is  considerably  hampered  in  his  search  by  savages  and 
other  enemies.  The  Cleverest  Chap  in  the  School,  is  by 
Robert  Leighton,  who  gives  us  a tale  in  which  crime, 
burglary  and  a grammar  school  are  queerly  mixed.  A 
Handful  of  Rebels,  by  Raymond  Jacberus,  describes 
how  four  flippant  and  lawless  young  people  are  gradu- 
ally taught  to  direct  their  energies  to  serious  matters. 
The  Girls  of  St.  Bede’s,  by  Geraldine  Mockler,  is  a school 
story  which  is  chiefly  concerned  with  one  girl’s  great 
jealousy  of  her  cousin.  The  Adventures  of  Jasmin,  by 
L.  E.  Tiddeman,  is  about  an  attractive  little  girl  and  her 
young  governess.  It  is  a pleasant  story,  with  natural 
and  unforced  incident. 


By  Her  Late 
Royal  Highness 

THE  CROWN 
PRINCESS 
OF  SWEDEN 

(Princess  Margaret  of 
Connaught) 

“The  late  Princess  Margaret  of  Connaught,  Crown  Princ  ss  of  Sweden,  was 
an  enthusiastic  gardener,  and  she  wrote  well  about  her  favourite  hobby. 

The  Spectator.  ” *0/6  each  net  0* 

IN  OUR  FLOWER  GARDEN 

Illustrated  by  the  Princess. 

“ The  work  under  Miss  Flora  Klickmann’s  able  editorship  is  a triumph  of  both 
art  and  utility.’’  The  Bookman.  “Likely  to  be  of  real  value  to  horticulturists. 
The  Times. 

THE  GARDEN  THAT  WE  MADE 

Also  written  and  illustrated  by  the  Princess. 

“One  of  the  most  charming  of  garden  books."  Daily  Mail. 

BOOKS  OF 
CHEERFULNESS  BY 

FLORA  KL1CKMANN 

7/-  each.  By  post  7/6 

THE  FLOWER-PATCH  among  the  HILLS 

Twentieth  Edition 

BETWEEN  THE  LARCH-WOODS  AND  THE  WEIR 

Twelfth  Thousand 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  RAGGED  ROBIN 

Just  Ready  g 

LoDdon  : 4 Bouverie  Street,  and  65  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  E. C. 4.  6 
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ANDREW  MELROSE. 

THE  HAUNTS  OF  LIFE 

By  Prof.  J.  ARTHUR  THOMSON,  LL.D. 

Copiously  illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth.  Price  9s.  net. 
1 ms  book  consists  of  the  lectures  delivered  to  the  Royal 
Institution  audience  in  the  first  week  of  this  year. 

THE  CONTROL  OF  LIFE 

By  Prof.  J.  ARTHUR  THOMSON,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth.  Price  7s.  6d.  net. 

IN  SONGLAND  WITH  CHILDREN 

A book  of  action  songs  and  music  for  children. 

Copiously  illustrated.  Compiled  and  the  Music  mostly 
composed  by  CAREY  BONNER,  Author  of  “ Child 
Songs,”  etc.  Demy  4to.  (Piano  size).  Prices:  Paper, 
5s.  net ; Limp  Cloth,  6s.  6d.  net ; Cloth  Boards,  7s.  6d. 
net. 

The  “COMMON  THINGS”  Series. 

General  Editor,  Prof.  J.  ARTHUR  THOMSON,  LL.D. 

COMMON  STONES 

By  Prof.  GRENVILLE  A.  J.  COLE.  Fully  illus- 
trated. Crown  8vo.  Price  6s.  net. 

The  Evening  Standard  says  : — “ ...  a delightful  and  unconven- 
tional series  of  geological  essays  which  will  be  read  by  the  geologist 
and  by  the  schoolboy  with  the  same  keen  enjoyment.” 

COMMON  PLANTS 

By  Dr.  McGREGOR  SKENE.  Fully  illus.  Crown  8vo. 
Price  6s.  net. 

The  Nottingham  Guardian  says  : — “ It  is  one  of  the  best  of  its 
kind  yet  written.” 

DISTINCTIVE  NEW  NOVELS 

THE  SOUTHERN  STAR 

By  MOORE  RITCHE,  author  of  “ A Woman  of  the 
Desert.”  Price  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  DIARY  OF  AN  “ODD”  WOMAN 

By  MARY  F.  SCOTT.  Price  6s.  net. 

MELROSE’S  “POCKET”  SERiES 

Fcap.  8vo.  Price  3s.  6d.  net  each. 

Also  in  Lambskin,  price  7s.  6d.  net  each  ; and  Velvet  Per- 
sian, Yapp,  in  box;  price,  8s.  6d.  net  each. 

3rd  Edition 

New  Volume 

THE  LOWLY  ESTATE 

By  CRANSTOUN  METCALFE. 

12 th  Edition 

ADVENTURES  IN  CONTENTMENT 

By  DAVID  GRAYSON. 

12 th  Edition 

THE  FRIENDLY  ROAD 

By  DAVID  GRAYSON. 

14th  Edition 

THE  WOODCARVER  OF  ’LYMPPUS 

By  MARY  C.  WALLER. 

2nd  Edition 

THE  ROAD  WANDERER 

By  HENRY  SHAWCROSS. 

2nd  Edition  preparing 

EVERYDAY  ESSAYS 

By  JOHN  CRAWLEY. 

2nd  Edition 

PROSE  PICTURES  : An  Anthology 

Compiled  by  E.  MARGARET  JONES,  B.A. 

From  the  writings  of  Michael  Fairless,  Richard  Jefferies,  David  Gray- 
son, Stephen  Graham,  R.  L.  Stevenson  and  other  famous  writers. 

London:  ANDREW  MELROSE.  LTD. 


CHRISTMAS 
GIFT  BOOKS 

THE  STORY  OF 
THE  MIKADO 

By  Sir  W.  S.  GILBERT. 
With  Illustrations  by 
Alice  B.  Woodward. 
6s.  net.  Postage  6d. 

THE  LUCK  OF 
THE  BEAN  ROWS 

A FAIRY  TALE  FOR 
LUCKY  CHILDREN 

Illustrated  in  Colour 
by  C.  LOVAT 
FRASER.  6s.  net. 

Postage  6d. 

THE  WOODCUTTERS  DOG 

By  CHARLES  NODIER.  Illustrated  by  C.  Lovat 
Fraser.  3s.  6d. 

Prices  of  Limited  edition  on  application. 

The  same  Stories  in  French. 

TRESOR  DES  FEVES  ET  FLEUR 
DES  POIS 

By  CHARLES  NODIER.  Avec  soixante  Illustra- 
tions de  Tony  Johannot. 

LE  CHIEN  DE  BRISQUET 

Par  CHARLES  NODIER.  Avec  vingt-cinq  Illus- 
trations de  Tony  Johannot. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PORT  OF 
LONDON 

By  SIR  JOSEPH  BROODBANK.  Two  Volumes. 
Crown  4to.  With  80  Illustrations.  63s.  net. 
Limited  Edition  printed  on  Hand-made  paper  and 
bound  in  full  niger.  25  guineas  net. 

“ These  superb  volumes,  which  lend  themselves  much  more  readily 
to  eulogy  than  criticism  . . are  of  great  national  significance;  their 
success  should  be  immediate,  and  their  reputation  permanent.” — 
Daily  Telegraph. 

“ A book  to  be  read  by  all  of  us  who  have  the  honour  to  live  in 
the  greatest  of  existing,  or  recorded  cities.” — Times  Literary  Supple- 
ment. 

“ Never  has  London  had  a more  conscientious  historian.  The  Port 
of  London  should  be  proud  of  its  history  and  grateful  to  its  his- 
torian.”— Evening  Standard. 

“ I have  rarely  read  so  fascinating  a book.” — Daily  Express. 

TRIVIA  : or  the  Art  of  Walking  the 
Streets  of  London 

By  Mr.  JOHN  GAY.  Edited  by  Professor  W.  H. 
Williams.  Fully  Illustrated.  Royal  4to.  Limited 
Edition. 

THE  HAUNTERS  AND  THE 
HAUNTED 

A Collection  of  Authentic  Ghost-Stories  and  other 
Tales  of  the  Occult  and  Supernatural.  Edited  with 
an  Introduction  by  ERNEST  RHYS.  Crown  8vo. 
6s.  net. 


DANIEL  O’CONNOR, 

90  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C.l 
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Tlie  Island  of  Secrets.  By  E.  E.  Cowper.  Illustrated 
by  Gordon  Browne.  Blackie.  5s.  net. 

The  three  very  self-reliant  children  in  this  story  run 
away  from  home  to  escape  the  threatened  installation 
of  a governess,  and  they  camp  out  on  a small  river 
island.  When  the  troubles  arising-  from,  their  chosen 
exile  are  almost  too  much  to  bear,  a helper  arrives. 
Who  it  is,  the  reader  is  more  likely  to  guess  than  the 
children  Were.  A well-worn  plot,  but  the  writing  is 
fresh  and  humorous. 

Peppery  Pat  and  the  Others.  By  L.  E.  Tiddeman. 
Illustrated  by  Molly  Benatar.  Chambers.  3s.  6d. 
net. 

Eight  year  old  Peppery  Pat  tells  this  story  herself  in 
quite  a diverting  manner.  She  has  an  impartial  eye 
both  for  her  own  failings  and  virtues  and  those  of  her 
friends,  and  a really  entertaining  book  is  the  result. 
Mervyn,  Jock  or  Joe.  By  May  Wynne.  Illustrated 
by  Thos.  Somerfield.  Blackie.  5s.  net. 

The  story  of  how  a solitary,  well-behaved  boy  is 
thrown  into  contact  with  a cheerful  family  of  three, 
who'  bear  the  ominous  nickname  of  the  Ragamuffins. 
Naturally,  the  results  of  this  friendship  are  rather 
mixed,  but  everything  goes  well  in  the  end. 

Three  Pickles  in  and  out  of  School.  By  May  Baldwin 
Illustrated  by  Molly  Benatar.  Chambers.  5s.  net. 
This  tells  of  the  home  and  school  life  of  three  little 
girls  whose  parents  have  had  to!  go1  abroad  suddenly. 
Also  of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  their  very  young 
aunt,  who  has  given  up  her  war  work  in  France  in 
order  to  look  after  her  nieces. 

Two  from  Miss  Tiddemans.  By  E.  M.  Channon.  Il- 
lustrated by  Percy  Tarrant.  Chambers.  4s.  net. 

A story  about  a boy  and  his  girl  friend,  and  the  grown 
up  people  belonging  to  them.  There  is  a suspicion  of 
magic  in  the  first  chapter,  and  although  the  rest  of  the 
story  is  concerned  with  hard  fact,  the  effect  of  the 
fairies’  interference  is  seen  to  the  end. 

Two  Two-Form  Captains.  By  Elsie  J.  Oxenham. 
Illustrated  by  Percy  Tarrant.  Chambers.  5s.  net. 
A book  about  a girl’s  boarding  school,  situated  in  a 
Swiss  village.  There  is  also  a boarding  school  for 
boys  in  the  village,  and  if  it  takes  a secondary  place, 
the  boys  themselves  form  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
story.  This,  and  the  Swiss  setting,  gives  it  rather  a 
wider  interest  than  the  usual  school  story. 

Loyal  to  the  School.  By  Angela  Brazil.  Illustrated 
by  Treyer  Evans.  Blackie.  6s.  net. 

A delightful  story  for1  girls,  with  unusually  good 
illustrations.  Lesbia  Ferrars  is  an  orphan,  and  has 
many  ups  and  downs  in  the  course  of  her  school  life, 
but  the  end  of  the  book  brings  her  nearer  to  her  heart’s 
desire — an  art  student’s  career. 

A Girl  of  the  Pampas.  By  Bessie  Marchant.  Illus- 
trated by  Leo.  Bates.  Blackie.  6s.  net. 

The  story  of  a girl’s  life  on  a cattle  ranch  in  Argen- 
tina. There  is  enough  domestic  incident  and  exciting 
adventure  to  make  a readable  book. 

Robin  Hood  and  his  Merry  Outlaws.  Retold  from'  the 
old  ballads  by  J.  Walker  McSpadden  and  Charles 
Wilson.  Illustrated  by  N.  C.  Wyveth.  Harrap. 

1 2s.  6d.  net. 

This  clearly  written  prose  narrative  tells  of  the  adven- 
tures and  doughty  deeds  ascribed  to1  Robin  Hood.  . It 
is  a splendidly  printed  volume,  and  the  eight  beautiful 
colour  plates  are  the  best  possible  type  of  illustration 
for  it.  Boys  and  girls  of  all  ages  will  enjoy  these 
legends. 

The  Romance  of  Modern  Railways.  By  T.  W.  Corbin. 
Seeley  Service.  7s.  net. 

A lucid  and  fascinating  explanation  of  everything 
connected  with  railways.  It  describes  the  construction 
of  locomotives,  railways,  bridges  and  tunnels,  and  the 
evolution  of  the  railway  signal.  The  Electric  and 
Underground  railways  are  not  left  out,  and  many  ex- 
cellent diagrams  and  photographs  increase  the  interest 
of  the  book. 


Now  Ready,  Five  of  the  Best,  the  Cheapest,  and  the  Most 
Popular  Annuals  for  Children  of  the  Empire. 

CHATTERBOX. 

“ still  holds  its  own  as  first  favourite.” — Scotsman. 

Boards,  5s.  6d.  net;  Cloth,  7s.  6d.  net.  Weekly  Num- 
bers, Jd.  ; Monthly  Parts,  qd. 

No  publication  has  ever  been  more  widely  read  than 
CHATTERBOX. 


CHATTERBOX 


CHATTERBOX 


EVERYDAY. 

Bound  Volume,  Boards,  5s.  6d.  net ; Cloth,  7s.  6d. 
net ; Monthly  Parts,  4d. 

; We  can  imagine  nothing  better.” — Times. 


f°r  THE  prize.  fok 


BOYS. 


GIRLS. 


Boards,  2s.  6d.  net ; Cloth,  3s.  net. 


“ It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a better  book.” 

W estminster  Gazette. 

LEADING  STRINGS. 

THE  LARGE  EASY 

BABY’S  ANNUAL.  TYPE.  WORDS. 

Boards,  2s.  6d.  net ; Cloth,  3s.  net. 

- “ Nothing  could  be  better.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

CHATTERBOX  NEWSBOX. 

The  Little  Brother  of  Chatterbox. 

Paper  Boards,  2s.  net. 

These  volumes  are  obtainable.  Ask  for  “ Chatterbox,” 
“ Everyday,”  “ The  Prize,”  “ Leading  Strings,”  “ Chat- 
terbox Newsbox,”  and  see  that  you  get  them. 

WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON  & CO.,  LTD. 

3 & 4,  PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS,  LONDON;  and  all  Booksellers 


Mr.  PUNCH’S  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  ENGLAND 

CHARLES  L.  GRAVES. 
With  500  Illustrations.  Four  vols.  (Pols.  1 and  2 now  ready. 
Vols.  3 and  4 early  1922).  The  set  63s.  net. 

“PUNCH”  DRAWINGS  By  F.  h.  townsend. 

With  a foreword  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge.  Containing  about  300 
humorous  drawings  and  cartoons  31s.  6 d.  net. 

A GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  PORCELAIN 

WILLIAM  BURTON.  With  32  Colour  Plates  and  80  in  Black- 
and-White.  Two  vols.  84s.  net. 

MARY  DAVIES  AND  THE  MANOR  O^7  EBURY 

CHARLES  T.  GATTY,  F.S.A.  With  8 Photogravures.  30  other 
Plates  and  Map.  Two  vols.  83s.  net. 

WANDERINGS  OF  A NATURALIST 

SETON  GORDON,  F.Z.S. 
With  78  Photographic  Illustrations.  15s.  net. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  A GAY  GORDON 

Brig.-Gen.  J.  M.  GORDON,  C.B. 
With  11  Illustrations.  10s-  6d-  net- 

THE  SEA  TRADERS  Archibald  hurd. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

MAKERS  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD 

By  " ONE  WHO  KNOWS  THEM." 
With  16  Half-Tone  Plates.  7s.  6 d.  net. 

MY  LIFE  OF  SONG  madame  tetrazzini. 

With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  8 Half-Tone  Plates. 

21s.  net. 

FAMOUS  PAINTINGS 

New  issue.  100  Reproductions  in  colour  of  Masterpieces. 

Two  vols.  425  • net- 

GREAT  PICTURES  BY  GREAT  PAINTERS 

New  issue.  100  Pictures  in  colour  by  the  World's  Leading 
Artists.  Two  vols.  net‘ 

CASSELL’S  NEW  ATLAS  rrrr  rn  „ d c 

Edited  by  GEORGE  PHILIP,  F.R.G.S. 
144  Pages  of  Maps  and  Index  of  35,000  names. 

S Cloth  215.  net.  Half  Leather  31s.  6d.  net. 


ThaHwiisft  of  Cassell 
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GYLDENDAL 


IDEAL 

CHRISTMAS  GIFT  BOOKS 


ESKIMO  FOLK-TALES. 

Collected  by  KNUD  RASMUSSEN,  the  Danish  Ex- 
plorer, and  Edited  and  rendered  into  English  by  W. 
Worster.  Illustrations  by  Native  Eskimo  Artists. 
Crown  4to.  Cloth.  15s.  net. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  collections  of  stories  ever 
issued  in  the  English  language. 

DELPHI. 

By  Dr.  FREDERIK  POULSEN.  With  a Preface 
by  Prof.  Percy  Gardner.  A Survey  of  Delphic  Art, 
History  and  Mythology.  Richly  Illustrated.  Crown 
4to.  Cloth.  2 is.  net. 

WORKS  BY  KNUT  HAMSUN  (Nobel  Prize,  1920). 

GROWTH  OF  SOIL.  4s.  6d.  net. 

“ A beautiful  work  of  genius  ...  by  a proved  master.” 
— Westminster  Gazette. 

PAN.  7s.  6d.  net. 

“ A great  novel  ...  a book  that  has  few  equals  in  any 
literature.  ” — Evening  Standard. 

MOTHWISE.  6s.  net. 

“A  third  masterpiece  by  this  gifted  Norwegian  novelist.” 
— Scotsman. 

WANDERERS.  &.  6d.  net. 

[ Ready  shortly. 


Write  for  complete  list  of  the  Gyldendal  Series. 

Gyldendal,  11  Hanover  Square,  London,  W.l 

PLEASE  NOTE  NEW  ADDRESS 


BOOKS  ARE  THE  BEST  PRESENTS. 

A Small  Selection  from 

JARROLDS’  NEW  LIST. 

A SPLENDID  TALE  FOR  ALL  TIMES. 

A MAN  FOUR  SQUARE 

A Yarn  of  the  Wild  North  West.  By  WM.  McLEOD  RAINE 
(author  of  “ The  Yukon  Trail,”  “ Steve  Yeager,”  etc.).  Crown 
8vo.  Cloth  extra.  7/6  net. 

THE  WARWICK  REWARDS. 

A new  Series  of  Gift  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Popular 
Tales  by  Popular  Authors.  Well  printed,  strongly  bound. 
Attractive  picture  covers. 

FOR  BOYS 

THE  CLEVEREST  CHAP  IN  THE  SCHOOL 

By  ROBERT  LEIGHTON. 

THE  TREASURE  HUNTER  By  john  mackie. 
THE  PERILS  OF  PETERKIN 

By  ROBERT  LEIGHTON. 

FOR  GIRLS 

A HANDFUL  OF  REBELS 

By  RAYMOND  JACBERNS. 

ADVENTURES  OF  JASMIN 

By  L.  E.  TIDDEMAN. 

THE  GIRLS  OF  ST.  BEDES 

By  GERALDINE  MOCKLER. 
The  volumes  are  published  at  2/6  net  each,  and  are  a marvel 
of  cheapness. 

A FAMOUS  STORY 

BLACK  BEAUTY 

The  ups  and  downs  of  a Horse’s  Life.  By  ANNA  SEWELL. 
One  of  the  most  popular  books  ever  published.  The  beautiful 
CECIL  ALDIN  EDITION,  full  of  coloured  pictures.  4to., 
cloth  gilt.  10/6  net.  Other  Editions  at  6/-  net,  3/6  net,  and 
2/-  net  . 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  BUNNYKIN  BOOKS 

Nine  titles.  The  Best  and  Cheapest  Books  for  the  Bairns.  Full 
of  really  beautiful  pictures,  illustrating  truly  amusing  tales. 
Ask  your  bookseller  to  show  you  these  attractive  Gift  Books. 
Wonderfully  cheap  at  2/6  net  each. 

A FINE  TALE  FOR  BRITISH  BOYS 

DRAKE’S  DRUM 

By  DRAYCOT  M.  DELL.  Illustrated  by  Alec  Webb.  Crown 
8vo.,  cloth.  8/6  net.  A present  any  boy  will  appreciate. 

FOR  BOYS  AND  FOR  GIRLS 

THE  SEVEN  CHAMPIONS  OF  CHRISTENDOM 

By  MAY  WYNNE.  Illustrated  by  Chas.  Folkard.  Should  be 
in  every  Juvenile  Library.  Large  fc.  8vo.  6/-  net. 

Send  for  List. 

JARROLDS,  10  & 11,  Warwick  Lane,  LONDON,  E.C.4 


G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  Ltd. 

Way  of  Revelation. 

By  WILFRID  EWART.  7s.  6d.  net 

It  has  the  emotional  intensity  of  a book  that  was  lived 
before  it  was  written — Mr.  Ewart  has  felt  every  scene  he 
has  described  ....  because  of  his  sincerity,  because  of 
his  faith  in  his  own  vision  of  life,  he  has  reached  through 
the  obvious,  the  universal.”  Times  Lit.  Supp. 

(Postage  7d.) 

If — The  Words  of  the  Play. 

By  LORD  DUNSANY.  3s.  6d.  net 

The  philosophy  of  the  play  is  mainly  based  on  the  fact 
that  man  cannot  control  his  destiny  because  he  only 
considers  the  hundred  important  things,  neglecting  the 
million  trivial,  unimportant  ones ; and  any  one  of 
those  may  matter  as  much  as  those  whose  obvious 
importance  (ie  is  able  to  foresee. 

(Postage  4d.) 

The  Mirrors  of  Washington. 

ANONYMOUS.  Illustrated  with  Fourteen  Portraits 
and  Fourteen  Cartoons  by  “ Cesare.”  15s.  net. 

Intimate  portraits  of  Harding,  Hughes,  Hoover,  and  others 
taking  part  in  the  Conference. 

“ The  most  illuminating  study  of  American  affairs  that 
has  yet  appeared.” — A.  G.  Gardiner  in  The  Nation  and 
Athenceum. 

(Postage  9d.) 

24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C.2 

SIDGWICK  & JACKSON,  LTD. 

JOHN  DRINK  WATER 

SEEDS  OF  TIME 

Cr.  8vo. 

3/6  net.  Poems 

“ ‘ Seeds  of  Time  ’ is,  if  not  unquestionably  the 
finest,  at  least  the  equal  of  the  finest  among  Mr. 
Drinkwater’s  collection  of  lyrics.” 

The  Aberdeen  Journal. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL 

3/6  n™.  A Play 

“ An  event  in  literature  as  well  as  in  the  theatri- 
cal world.” — Daily  Mail. 

“ In  every  way  a worthy  companion  of  ‘ Abraham 
Lincoln.’  ” — Daily  Chronicle. 

TWO  YEARS  IN 
KURDISTAN 

Experiences  of  a Political  Officer, 
1918-20.  By  W.  R.  HAY, 

With  2 Maps  and  Captain,  attached  24th 

24  Illustrations.  Punjabis,  Political  Dept., 

21/-  net.  Government  of  India. 

“ No  student  of  the  Middle  East  can  afford  to 
miss  it,  for  it  is  packed  with  the  knowledge  that 
he  wants.” — Saturday  Review. 

3 Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C.2. 
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GEORGE  ALLEN  & UNWIN  LTD. 

Twenty  Years  in  Roumania 

By  MAUDE  PARKINSON.  . 10/6 

“ A keen  sympathy  with,  and  love  of  her  surroundings,  happily  combined 
with  an  Irish  sense  of  humour,  has  resulted  in  a very  readable  book,  full  of 
interesting  information,  but  never  dull.” — Near  East. 

Dancing  for  Strength  and 
Beauty 

By  EDWARD  SCOTT.  Illustrated.  12/6 

“ The  book  is  as  full  of  entertainment  as  it  is  of  information,  and  this  is 
saying  much.” — Manchester  Guardian. 

The  Year  1921  Illustrated 

A record  of  notable  achievements  and  events.  Crown  4to.  5/- 

Yorkshiremen  of  the 
Restoration 

By  J.  S.  FLETCHER.  10/6. 

“ His  facts  are  delightfully  presented  and  the  author’s  style  makes  his 

book  a difficult  one  to  put  down.” — New  Statesman. 

Essays  and  Addresses 

By  GILBERT  MURRAY,  LL.D.,  D.Litt.  10/6 

“ A book  to  be  specially  prized  by  the  lover  of  letters.  Its  large  range  of 
subjects  is  treated  with  a combination  of  scholarship  and  idealism  that  recom- 
mends them  to  the  heart  as  well  as  to  the  intellect.”— Star. 

Twenty-Four  Portraits 

24  Drawings  of  Contemporary  Men  of  Letters. 

By  WILLIAM  ROTHENSTEIN.  25/- 

With  critical  appreciations  by  various  hands. 

The  Children’s  Life  of  Bee 

By  MAURICE  MAETERLINCK. 

Illustrated  in  Colour  by  Edward  J.  Detmold.  8/6 

“ Pages  full  of  interest  and  wonder.” — Church  Times. 


Elements  of  Social  Justice 

By  L.  T.  HOBHOUSE,  D.Litt.,  LL.D.  ( Just  Out.)  10/6. 

1 ‘ pie  combines  profound  penetration  with  wide  range  and  catholic  sympa- 
thies. Unlike  so  many  philosophical  books,  this  one  is  written  in  English 
that  is  good  to  read.” — Manchester  Guardian. 

Under  New  Management 

By  HUGH  P.  VOWLES,  M.I.Mech.E.  (Just  Out.)  6/- 
The  author  is  convinced  that  the  present  industrial  and  national 
disorganisation  are  produced  by  hopelessly  narrow  and  unsound 
views  on  the  education  necessary  for  national  and  business 
management. 

Militarism  after  the  War 

By  Dr.  V.  H.  RUTHERFORD.  ( Just  Out.)  6/- 

A lucid  statement  of  post-war  Militarism,  and  a valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  solution  of  Imperial  problems. 


The  Country  Heart 

The  Organ  of  the  Peasant  Arts  Guild. 

Is.  quarterly  ; yearly,  5s.  including  postage. 


TWO  NEW  NOVELS. 


Compensation 

By  Mrs.  HENRY  HEAD. 

“ A really  moving  and  delicately  written  story.” — Outlook. 

Moon  of  Destiny 

By  CHESTER  KEITH. 

“ This  thrilling  yarn.”— Daily  Chronicle. 

Ruskin  House,  40  Museum  Street,  London,  W.C.l. 

Printed  and  Published  for  the  Proprietors,  The  Saturday  Review,  Ltd.,  9,  King  Street,  Covent  Ga,£en  <Tel$h™e.  c^rdav  Member  10th' 1921^ 
of  St.  Paul,  in  1 he  County  of  London,  by  Herbert  Reiach,  Ltd.,  24,  Floral  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.2,  Saturday.  December  iU tn. 
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BALE’S  NEW  BOOKS 


I INCLUDED  IN  THE  TRIP.  || 

EE:  a.  Primer  for  a Round  Tour.  Written  and  Illus-  =: 
= trated  by  REGINALD  CLEAVER.  Demy  4to.  || 
EE  With  many  Illustrations  in  black  and  white  and  = 
= three  coloured  Plates.  Limited  Edition.  31  /6  — 
EE  ne{-_  [ Just  Published.  = 

| DIPLOMACY  AND  THE  WAR.  | 

H By  COUNT  JULIUS  ANDRASSY,  late  Hun-  5 

— g-arian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Translated  ^ 
=E  by  J.  Holroyd  Reece.  Demy  8vo.  17/6  net.  ^ 

— [ Just  Published.  = 

EE  Count  Andrassy  examines  dispassionately  the  many  = 
tzz  motives  and  causes  that  led  to  the  European  catastrophe,  ^z 
==  and  then  affords  the  reader  a remarkable  insight  into  the  = 

— diplomatic  and  political  activities  of  Central  Europe  during  == 

— the  War.  EE 

— “ One  may  confidently  recommend  this  book.” — Daily  =' 

EE:  Graphic.  == 

“ a very  useful  document  for  the  historian.” — Times  ^z 
~ Literary  Supplement. 

1 WEST  AFRICA  THE  ELUSIVE.  J 

H By  ALAN  LETHBRIDGE.  Demy  8vo.  With  = 
= 6 full-pag-e  Plates  and  a Map  of  West  Central  = 
EE  Africa.  18/-  net.  [ Just  Published.  = 

= The  Author’s  object  has  been  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  EE 
==  West  Coast  of  Africa  as  it  is  to-day,  and  to  dispel  many  == 

— of  the  delusions  which  surround  it.  — 

— “A  clear  and  interesting  account  of  our  West  Coast  ^ 
EE  Colonies.” — Daily  Mail. 

EE  “ An  interesting  and  valuable  piece  of  work.” — Glas-  = 
==:  gow  Herald.  = 

(the  day  of  small  THINGS. | 

EE  A Book  of  the  East  Country.  By  Mrs.  EVAN  EE 
H NEPEAN.  Cr.  8vo.  8/6  net.  EE 

= This  book  concerns  a part  of  old-world  England — East  == 
= Essex  on  the  Suffolk  Border— so  little  known  as  to  be  = 

— almost  unexplored  territory,  and  deals  with  old  customs, 

= houses,  furniture,  dress,  sport,  literature,  and  natural  == 
EE  history.  — 

EE  “ All  told  so  naturally  and  with  such  quiet  appreciation  = 
= Oif  rural  Essex.” — Times  Literary  Supplement.  == 

EE  “Cleverly  done. Yorkshire  Post.  |~ 

(the  noble  army.  I 

= By  CHRISTINE  CAMPBELL  THOMSON,  EE 

==  Author  of  “ Bourgoyne  of  Goyne.”  A fine  his- = 
§E  torical  novel  dealing  with  the  tragedy  of  the  Life  ^ 
EE  and  Death  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  7/6  net.  =j 
= [ Just  Ready.  = 

= “The  romance  is  handled  with  skill  and  sincerity.”— EE 

— Times  Literary  Supplement.  = 

= “ Powerfully  written,  and  the  characters  are  well  re-  = 

— vealed.” — Court  Journal.  = 

| LESTER  GRAYLING,  K G.  | 

= Some  Records  and  Exploits.  EE 

1 By  LESLIE  J.  LYNWOOD.  7/6  net.  = 

= [ Just  Ready.  = 

= “A  really  admirable  book,  and  deserves  the  highest  = 
EE  praise.” — British  Weekly.  — 

S “ Admirable  in  quality  . , . will  be  keenly  relished.  = 
~ . . . There  are  nine  episodes  and  there  is  not  a weak  one  ^ 
EE  amongst  them.”— East  Anglian  Daily  Times.  = 

I JOHN  BALE,  SONS,  & DANIELSSON  Ltd.,  | 
M 83-91  Great  Titchfield  Street,  London,  W.l.  =E 
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